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REED 


REKP.  t!iv  name  of  pramineous  plants  of  tlic 
genera  vUrfif/initea  mid  urmoh.  The  common 
reed  (phragmitet  eommttnisy  Trinius)  is  a  fioe 
showy  j^rass  gr^wifj.'  iu  oVL-rfli>wed  giv-MtifU, 
and  not  nnc"mmou  ou  tho  ed^c  of  deep  muddy- 
bottomcd  [X  ads  in  eaHtern  New  Enphuid.  It 
li.is  ail  annual  stem  (cuhu),  altainin;.'  a  height 
of  a  to  12  feet,  and  vurjr  erect  aud  f-iuo(»th  ;  its 
leaves  are  1  to  2  feet  lon^,  brood,  flat,  and 
pointed,  8o  that  a  group  of  plants  at  ;i  litilo 
distance  reseuibleii  a  tiuld  of  luuiz^  Xlio  genua 
phraginit«9  waedistingnished  from  the  LinnnBan 
aru/ido  on  account  of  its  fli>wers,  tho  lower 
floret  of  tliO  spiJielet  being  barren  and  the 
flower  stalk  (rae^u)  being  fringed  witli  silky 
hairs.  TJic  roots  of  tho  comin«  !i  reed  are  per- 
ennial,  aud  extend  laterally,  forming  entangled 
and  thick  masses.  On  the  banks  of  the  Thames 
in  England,  tho  plant  is  encouraged  to  cover 
embankments,  as  the  ronning  roou  strengthen 
the  river  walls,  and  prevent  their  wasting  away 
by  the  action  of  the  stream.  The  culms  ni  ike 
tho  very  best  thatch  for  covering  rout*  of  build- 
ings or  in  the  couHtmction  of  fiereens  and  mats 
naed  in  protecting  hot-beds  in  kitchen  gardens, 
and  even  in  forming  a  substratum  in  phi.ster 
tloors.  i  lie  flower  sjiikes  will  dye  wool  green, 
and  tho  roots  are  reinited  to  be  diuretic  and 
diaphoretic.  Tho  reed  is  common  to  both  lu-ini- 
splieres.  and  is  widely  distributed. — The  culti- 
vated reed  (ftrnmh  donor,  Willd.)  is  cuTumon 
ill  tlic  -  ,ii*h  of  France  aud  Italy,  where  it  is 
artiriciaily  raised  for  use  as  feueo  wood,  for 
supporting  the  vine,  for  ii!«hing  rods,  and  for 
many  other  pnrp'  seH;  a  variety  with  variegat- 
ed leaves  w  u-i  uaco  considered  an  ornxuuen- 
tal  plant  in  gardeiu.  The  arundo  Ueta  and 
<;:'itr.*ra  of  Walter  are  .soinhorn  p!.ints,  now 
known  as  belonging  to  the  genns  ar  Judi/uirut 
of  ICchauz;  the  latter  is  called  the  cane,  with 
arborcsf '  Tit  rnhm  10  to  20  f  :i  high,  rigid  and 
simple  tho  lirst  year,  then  branching,  and,  alter 
fmiting  at  indefinite  periods,  decaying;  it  is 
t'/iiiifl  on  tlio  bank-i  nf  the  larger  rivers  from 
^orth  Carolina  to  Florida.  The  former  is  tlie 
sontiiern  reed»  with  culms  9  to  10  feet  high ; 
linr-nr  Imceolato  leaves,  aonninfit,-.  roaghish; 
spikelets  solitary  or  in  a  simple  raceme  at  the 
sommit  ol  the  brancbee,  or  f^nentlj  on  leaf- 
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less  radical  cnims.  It  flon'crs  in  Fcl>rnnry  nnd 
March,  aud  gn»ws  in  swamps  from  JN  orilj  Car- 
olina to  Florida.  The  sea  reed  (ammophUa 
aruhJinacea.  Koth.)  is  commi>n  to  Europe  and 
the  United  States,  and  is  found  useful  in  resist- 
ittgthe  shifting  of  t^md  u[H)n  sea  beaches. — Oth- 
er irra«-"s  have  tli>.-  trivi.-l  nnme  of  reed,  «!ich 
as  tiiu  reed  bent  grans  (^«;«/'///ia^ro«^<«),  oi  wiiich 
several  s[>erie8  are  common  to  thb  country. 

REED,  Hexrt,  an  American  author,  bom  in 
Philadelphia,  July  11,  lis06,  died  Sept.  27, 1854. 
He  was  graduated  at  the  university  of  Pennsjl- 
vaiua  in  18-25,  and  began  the  study  of  law  in 
the  utiice  of  John  Sargent  in  Thiladclphia.  In 
1829  be  was  admitted  to  the  bar;  in  1831  was 
elected  as-i-taiit  pr^ft  ssor  of  English  literature 
in  hii  university,  and  shortly  at>er  assistant 
professor  of  moral  philoso])hy ;  and  in  1836  was 
cl>  I  •  d  professor  of  rhetoric  and  English  litera- 
ture in  tho  same  institution.  In  the  spring  of 
1S64  hoTOited  Euro|>c,  and  ui>on  bis  return 
vt  y;i3e  was  lost  in  tho  steamer  Arctic.  lie 
wrote  the  life  of  his  grandfather,  Joseph  Keed, 
in  Sparks's  **  American  Biography Lectures 
on  English  Lit«  li.turo  from  Chaucer  to  Tenny- 
son" "J.'.ctures  on  English  History, 
Shakespeare,*'  *kc.  (1856);  and  "  Lectures  on 
tho  British  Poets"  (1857).  He  long  maintained 
a  corTi  -poriflenco  with  Wordsworth,  and  after 
his  death  he  edited  the  American  reprint  of 
his  memoirs.  He  also  edited  Keid's  "Diction- 
ary of  the  Eni'lish  Langunffe,"  Graham's  ''Eng- 
lish Synouyni"  3,  "  xVruold's  •"Lectures  on  Mod- 
ern History,"  Lord  Mahons  "History  of  Eng- 
hjuV  and  the  "Poetical  Woriu  of  XhoolU 
Gray,"  with  a  new  memoir. 

HEED,  Joseph,  an  Air.  rican  oflicer,  bom  in 
Tn  ntoT>,  y.  J.,  Aug.  27,  1741,  died  inPhUadel- 
plila,  March  5,  He  was  graduated  at 

Princeton  college,  and  commenced  the  study 
of  law  at  that  place  in  his  1  Gth  year.    In  • 
he  went  to  England,  where  he  continued  i 
studies  until  ^  troubles  prodm  .  i]  ity  tL 
stamp  act  began,  when  ho  rcturni  d  t<>  Trenton, 
entered  upon  tlie  practice  of  his  profession,  and 
in  1767  was  appointed  deputy  secretary  of  Ifew 
Jersey.    Revisiting  England  in  1770,  ho  mar- 
ried a  daughter  of  Mr.  Dennis  De  Berdt,  agent 
&r  the  provlncft  of  Haasachnsetts  Baji  and  on 
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bis  return  settled  at  Philadelphia,  took  an  active 
part  on  the  side  of  independence  in  the  politi- 
cal stnigples  of  the  time,  and  throuf,'li  his  Eng- 
lish cuuucctiuiiii  opened  a  leiip:theued  corre- 
ipoDdencc  on  the  aubjectwitli  L  m  !  Dartnumthi 
secretAry  for  the  colonies.  In  1774  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  tho  general  commitu^o  ui' 
Philadelphia,  and  in  Ju.  1775,  president  of 
the  first  provincial  convention  lield  in  Pennsyl- 
vania; and  ho  was  a  delegate  to  tho  conti- 
nental congress  which  met  m  If  ay.  On  tho 
formation  of  tlic  army  he  was  appointed  aido- 
dc-caitip  and  secretary  to  Geo.  Washington. 
In  1776  ho  was  made  a4jataiit-9eneral,  and 
his  loctd  knowledge  was  of  great  value  in  tho 
attack  at  Trenton,  and  also  at  Princeton.  Early 
in  1777  h«  resigned  the  office  of  a^fntant- 

fcneral,  and  wu.-^  appointed  chief  jtihtiro  of 
'eansylvauiOf  and  named  by  congress  a  briga- 
dler^nenil.  He  dedinod  both  offices,  waA 
continued  to  serve  in  the  army  as  a  volunteer, 
without  rank  or  pay.  He  waspreseot  at  nearly 
every  engagement  in  the  northern  and  eastern 
portions  of  tho  Union,  in  some  of  wliieli  he  hod 
horses  kiUed  under  him,  but  never  received  a 
wonnd  In  1778  he  was  eleetsd  to  congress, 
and  signed  t!ie  artic  les  of  confederation.  About 
this  Ume  he  was  approached  by  one  of  8  Brit- 
ish eommlsrfonera,  Qov.  Johnstone,  with  an 
oflfer  of  £10,000  and  tlio  most  vulualile  office  in 
the  colonise  if  he  would  eiert  himself  to  pro- 
mote a  i-eoonof liatkm  between  Great  Britsin 
and  the  colonlos.  Ili.s  answer  was:  "  I  am  not 
worth  purchasing ;  but,  such  as  I  am,  the  king 
of  Great  Britain  is  not  rich  enough  to  buy  me." 
In  the  same  year  he  was  made  president  of  the 
suuremc  executive  council  of  Pennsylvania. 
While  in  this  position  he  exerted  himself  very 
SQCoessfblly  to  suppress  an  armed  insurrection 
that  occnrred  in  Philadelphia ;  tho  revolt  of 
the  Peuui>\ Ivaniu  line  was  also  guppres>i>cd 
mainly  by  him.  His  "Life  and  Correspond- 
ence" was  pnhli-hed  by  his  griiudson,  W.  B. 
Eeed  C-M  e.l..  riuiadelphia,  ItHTj. 
KKEI)  ][]:!).  SeeBoBOLiiK. 
REED  INSTIiUMENTS, amongmnsical con- 
trivances, a  numerous  and  diverse  class,  includ- 
ing all  tlio!^e  the  tones  of  which  are  doe  to 
vibrations  imparted  to  a  body  of  air  in  a  tube, 
throat,  or  chamber,  by  me&u3  of  the  pulsations 
of  a  uin  lamina  or  tongue  of  wood  or  metal 
having  one  eml  fixed  and  tho  other  lyinfr  over 
or  within  an  aperture,  and  actuated  by  forcibly 
directing  through  tiili  a  corrent  of  air.  Tech- 
nil  ally,  goch  a  lamina  i^  termed  a  reed.  It  has 
two  general  forms.  In  the  first,  seen  in  the 
elarimt,  the  reed  is  larger  than  the  opening 
throuo;h  which  the  air  is  to  pa.^H,  and  in  pulsat- 
ing alternately  closes  and  opens  it,  beating 
against  its  margins.  This  form,  among  Euro* 
poan  nations  doubtle?s  the  earliest  known,  \s 
oistingmshed  as  the  beating  reed.  In  the  aec- 
ond,  seen  in  tiie  aeeordlon,  the  dimendons  of 
till'  reeds  are  sliirhtly  less  tlian  thofic  of  the 
aperture,  so  that,  in  polsating  in  eomiequence 
(>f  an  impulse  and  of  ttiown  elasticity,  it  moves 
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within  tho  current  of  air  only,  alternately  al- 
lowing and  interrupting  its  nassage;  this  is 
hence  termed  tlie  free  reed.    It  is  proposed  to 
consider  in  this  place  only  those  iustrumeutd 
involving  the  free  reed.— A  small,  short,  me> 
tallic  tulie,  containin;*  a  single  tongue  or  reed 
of  this  form.  jStted  tu  jivld  upon  blowing  into 
one  end  the  note  A  or  0,  has  long  been  knowu, 
and  pro!>at)ly  lir>t  in  Germany  and  IToUand, 
and  in  termed  a  pitch  pipe.   Pero  Amiot,  a 
French  missionary  to  Ouina,  early  described 
the  cheng,  or  Chinese  organ,  a  Bmal!  instm- 
meuL  consisting  of  a  series  of  tubes,  each  liar- 
ing  its  free  lamina  or  tongue,  and  aeted  on  by 
the  breath  of  tho  performer  ;  and  this  appears 
to  have  been  in  common  use  in  that  coantry  . 
iVora  a  period  so  early  that  its  origin  is  lost. 
'\Vho(Iier  M.  Grenie.  who  in  1810  introducc-.I 
free  reeds  into  the  construction  of  the  organ  1 
(see  Oboam),  actually  reinvented  this  form  of  | 
reed,  as  believed  by  Biot  and  others,  or  wheth- 
er he  adapted  it  from  the  pitch  pipe,  or  directly 
ftom  a  knowledge  of  the  uhtnese  mstmment,  it 
may  not  now  he  pracficuMe  to  determine;  but 
in  any  event,  it  appears  certain  that  in  point 
of  anti»)uity,  and  probably  of  direct  origin,  the 
credit  of  this  invention  must  be  awarded  to 
oriental  ingenuity.   Knight  states  that  tiie  ac- 
eordkm  was  brotight  fh)m  Germany  into  £ug-  i 
land  about  1828  ;  hut  it  is  (piite  certain  that  as 
early  as  1^  instruments  upon  this  principle 
were  known  in  the  United  States,  stated  by 
some  to  have  been  devised  by  Mr.  J.  11.  Baziii, 
of  Canton,  Mass.,  upon  having  brought  to  him 
(in  182I)*a  pitch  pipe  for  repairs.    This  claim 
must  at  present  be  considerea  doubtful.  French 
accounts  refer  the  accordion  to  a  period  previ- 
ous to  1629.  Wherever  the  free  reed  may  have 
been  first  applied  to  tho  making  of  a  small  or 
hand  instniment,  the  modification^?  thcnc©  aris- 
ing, esi>ecially  betweeu  about  182a  and  18S6, 
were  in  rapid  succession  and  numerous.  Among 
the  earliest  of  these  were  Wheatstone's  leolina 
and  cuucertiua,  the  latter  in  form  of  a  bellows 
with  two  hexsgonal  fiuses,  on  the  upper  of 
which  were  4-  rows  of  finger  ptops  or  Ptn<ls  ;  by 
pressing  down  the  latter,  air  was  admitted  to 
act  on  the  correq>ontog tongues  within.  The 
sttempts  to  improve  tho  accordion,  by  enlarg- 
ing it  and  extending  its  bcalo,  naturally  ren- 
dered it  unwieldy,  and  thus  led  to  a  form  of 
organ  with  free  reeil.s  only,  and  without  pipcF, 
the  bellows  being  worked  hy  the  lout,  lauch 
was  Ifir.  Green's  seraphine,  and  tho  Frenefa 
mifixlhim  (in  Knjrland  and  the  United  States, 
mclodeon),  one  form  of  which  latter,  also 
termed  the  harmonium,  appears  to  have  been 
the  invention  of  if.  Debain  of  Paris,  and  im- 
proved by  MM.  Alexandre,  father  and  sou, 
be^r  atill  (1861)  msnnfiwtered  by  the  hoaae 
estahlished  hy  the  elder  Alexandre  fur  the 
making  of  accordions  in  1829.   The  most  im- 
proTed  form  of  this  instroment  is  in  FVenoe 
now  known  as  the  or^iut-mi'Iodium^  or  piano 
Li$U  i  in  this  oonntry,  as  the  Alexandre  organ. 
Otter  Frenoh  inatramentSf  of  tha  earliar  data 
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above  spoken  of,  were  the  poikilorgne  and  »ym- 
ph^mium  ;  of  tlie  German,  some  of  which  were 
small,  and  probably  all  ephemeral,  were  the 
(tolophon,  phyt-harmoniea,  (eolo-muticon^  «Sm\ 
In  1841  Mr.  Evans,  of  Cheltenham,  Eng.,  pro- 
duced a  harmonium  of  two  banks  of  keys 
and  2  ^  octaves  of  pedals ;  but  the  instrument 
was  not  broaght  prominently  forward  until 
IS-'ig.  The  objects  of  this  inventor  were  to 
overcome  the  nasal  and  harsh  quality  of  tone, 
and  the  slow  speaking,  then  characterizing  tlio 
French  and  English  instruments;  and  ho  is 
said  to  have  prodiiced  ultimately  a  pure  tone 
of  tine  quality,  with  rapid  utterance,  and  with- 
out loss  of  power.  This  is  the  form  of  har- 
monium to  be  found  do^Tibed  in  English  work^. 
In  it  the  several  rows  or  series  of  reeds  de- 
signed to  give  the  ditierent  registers  or  parts 
in  the  harmony  performed  are,  as  in  the  Alex- 
andre organ,  placed  horizontally  across  the 
instrument,  at  the  same  level,  and  separated 
from  each  other  by  partitions ;  the  arrange- 
ment being  such  that  the  particular  compart- 
ments or  series  to  which  the  air  shall  be  ad- 
mitted in  performing  are  determined  by  the 
knobs  or  stops  that  have  been  drawn  out  at 
the  time.  (See  Organ.)  In  the  English,  as  in 
the  French  instruments,  also,  the  tardy  re- 
8|K)nso  of  the  reeds  to  the  action  of  the  air  is 
corrected,  in  most  instances,  by  a  device  known 
as  the  i>ercussion,  by  which,  the  proi>er  stop 
being  drawn,  the  touching  of  any  key  instantly 
causes  the  blow  of  a  small  hammer  on  the 
reed,  its  vibration,  thus  promjttly  be;run,  being 
then  continued  by  the  current  of  air.  In  all 
these  forms,  moreover,  the  agitation  of  the 
reeds  is  produced  by  means  of  more  dense  or 
compressed  air  forced  out  of  a  bellows  across 
the  reeds,  and  acting  of  course  against  the  ordi- 
nary atmospheric  pressure  on  the  opposite  side ; 
and  generally  the  reeds  themselves  are  placed 
low  in  the  instrument,  often  beneath  the  key 
board,  so  that  the  sound  is  liable  to  be  somewhat 
smothered  or  interfered  with  in  consequence. 
Some  radical  improvements  were  invented  by 
Mr.  J.  Carhart  (see  Mklodeon),  the  changes 
introduced  by  him  having  been  worked  out  as 
early  as  1839,  and  his  instrnments  being  mann- 
factured  in  largo  numbers,  in  Bulfalo,  N.  Y,, 
in  the  year  1846.  On  tho  principle  of  the  su- 
perior fulness  and  sweetness  of  those  tones  in 
the  acconlion  made  when  the  air  is  drawn  into 
the  bellows,  as  comp.ared  with  those  formed 
by  forcing  the  air  out,  ho  so  constructed 
the  bellows  of  tho  melodeon  that  it  should 
expel  the  air  from  tho  chamber  into  which 
the  reed  pa^^sages  opened;  this  chamber  and 
the  space  within  tho  bellows  freely  commu- 
nicating, and  being  maintained  while  play- 
ing in  the  condition  of  a  partial  vacuum  by 
means  of  stout  springs,  which  gradually  dis- 
tend tho  bellows  as  often  as  force  has  been 
used  to  compress  and  empty  it  of  the  entering 
air.  This  required  that  the  reeds  also  should 
be  reversed,  the  passages  admitting  air  into  the 
exhausted  chamber,  and  the  roeds  being  acted 


on  by  tho  in-flow^ing  streams  of  air.  Aa  a  re* 
suit  of  thia  arrangement,  all  the  registers  open 

directly  into  the  one  exhausted  chamber;  and 
they  are  conveniently  placed  in  rows  one  over 
the  other  in  the  manner  of  shelves  or  saccessive 

segments,  each  horizontal  row  divided  in  the 
middle  to  form  two  registers.  The  construc- 
tion of  this  part  of  the  instrument  finally 
ado[)t<^>d  and  now  in  use  is  the  invention  of 
Mr.  E.  P.  Needham.  Again,  to  open  the  regis- 
ters, complicated  connections  and  slides  are 
not  required,  but  simply  for  each  a  narrow 
horizontal  d<jor  hinged  on  its  lower  edge,  and 
directly  pulled  down  by  a  wire  making  a  sln» 
gle  angle  with  the  draw-knob.  The  chamber 
Iteing  during  perfomumce  partially  exh.msted, 
if  tlie  edges  of  tho  several  upright  shelves 
or  segments  and  of  tho  horizontal  doors  to  the 
registers  are  proj>crly  adnpted  and  faced  with 
soft  leather,  tho  external  atmosi>heric  pres- 
sure completes  the  connection  of  these  i)arts, 
and  secures  air-tightness  and  strength  of  the 
whole ;  while  in  other  instruments  the  con- 
densed air  within  operates  continually  to  strain 
and  weaken  the  connections.  Thus,  in  this  in- 
strument, tho  parts  aro  readily  taken  apart  for 
repairs,  being  stayed  by  i>iu8  only,  and  as 
quickly  put  together  again  ;  and  the  reeds  aro 
thus  directly  accessible.  The  closing  of  any 
register  is  made  to  open  a  small  valve  within 
it,  called  a  pneumatic  stop,  by  which  commu- 
nication with  the  exhausted  chamber  is  at  once 
made  both  above  and  below  the  reeds,  and  the 
latter  are  then  within  tho  exhausted  chamber; 
but  upon  o[»ening  tlio  register,  this  valve  closes, 
and  thus  other  communication  is  cut  oft'  above, 
and  tho  reeds  have  tho  exhausted  space  now 
only  within,  tho  atmosphere  acting  from  with- 
out. The  touching  of  any  key  is  made  to  open 
(if  the  instrument  have  but  one  bank  of  keys) 
the  corresponding  vidvo  in  every  register.  If 
then  all  the  registers  be  open,  all  the  reeds  so 
uncovered  aro  caused  by  the  entering  air  to 
sound ;  if  sonio  of  the  registers  only  are  open, 
only  tho  rctds  in  these  can  sound.  With  two 
banks  of  keys,  couplers  aro  retiuired  in  order 
to  put  all  tho  regiiters  at  pleasure  under  com- 
mand of  one.  When  by  couplers  the  keys  have 
thus  been  connected  with  valves  in  all  the  re- 
gisters, the  drawing  of  the  knob  grand  _;>«,  or 
grand  organ,  opens  all  tho  regLsters,  and  atfords 
remarkable  power  of  tone  and  eftect.  These 
arrangements  aro  more  common  in  tho  larger 
instruments  or  harmoniums.  By  variously 
curving  the  reed  in  an  inward  direction,  its  im- 
pact upon  the  air  is  also  modified;  and  Mr. 
Carhart  was  in  this  way  enabled  to  secure  the 
effect  known  as  voicing,  as  well  as  some  of  the 
differences  of  quality  required  for  the  different 
registers.  In  any  reed,  the  rapidity  of  vibra- 
tion, and  hence  the  pitch,  depend  on  several 
particulars,  chiefly  the  length  and  weight  of 
the  reed,  and  its  relative  tliickness  at  tlie  two 
ends.  If  the  reed  is  thick  at  the  free  end  and 
thin  at  the  fixed,  its  tone  is  deep;  if  the  re- 
verse, acute.   Hence,  the  reeds  are  roughly  at* 
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tnned  bj  gtring  thorn  certain  lengths  and  thlok- 
nesae$>,  and  then  more  accarately  by  scraping 
off  a  little  as  may  be  roauired  from  the  free  or 
the  fixed  extremity.  The  Alexandre  organ  ia 
mado  of  diti'erent  sizes,  the  largest  corresponding 
to  ft  IG-feot  pipe  organ,  and  by  combmatioua 
giving  7  octaves.  Its  usual  stops  are  the  Eng- 
lish horn  and  flute,  and  again  the  baflMOa  and 
hautboy,  forming  the  ordinary  dinixvsons,  and 
aiisvveriug  to  the  compass  from  mi  b-ieet  pipe ; 
drone  and  clarinet,  an  octavo  below ;  clarion  and 
fift\  an  Artn\  o  u?k)\  o  ;  2  forte  stops,  to  increase 
the  voluutc  uf  houud ;  u  principal,  which  opeoa 
all  the  stops  at  onoe;  the  two  stops  dntiuuned 
nlpo  actiiafin^r  tlie  percussion;  niul  two  stop;?, 
cxj/i'Miou  a  la  iiniin^  and  expi  cssiou  of  pedal*, 
by  which  superior  power  of  expression,  or 
swell  and  diininticndo,  is-  secured  hy  merely 
varying  the  jirL'ssuro  uf  the  lingers,  or  of  the 
&et.  With  theso  are  somctfaoaea  found abo the 
MurJine,  iiu<ili\'y\n^  tin'  t'ine  of  certain  stops, 
toix  celeaU^  ioix  humnine,  muMttf,  and  traaolo, 

R££S,  Abraham,  D.D.,  a  British  divine  and 
srli'»lar,  born  at  Llan1>ryiininir.  Walc^,  in  1743, 
died  Juno  %  1625.  lie  studied  for  the  miiii«- 
trj  at  Hbzton  aoademy,  where  be  was  appoint- 
fd  tiifrir  in  \m  10t!i  year,  which  position  ho 
retained  for  more  than  22  years,  lu  17CS  ho 
beeame  also  paator  of  a  Presbyterian  eoni^fra' 
tion  in  Southwark,  mxI  in  1783  in  tJio  Old 
Jewry.  From  ITbC  to  17y&  ho  was  also  presi- 
dent of  tiie  dissenting  oeademj  at  Hackney. 
Many  of  liis  Forniotis  wctc  jitiMislud  at  inter- 
vals, and  ho  contributed  to  tlio  "Monthly  Ke- 
Tiew.**  In  1776  be  was  engaged  to  edit  a  new 
edition  of  Clianil.cTs's  " Cyclopivdia,"  which 
"if  OA  completed  in  1766  (4  vola.  fol.; ;  and  that 
work  having  proved  very  sncoestfol,  he  be^ 
in  1802  the  publication  of  '*  Recs's  Cyclojn  dl  i," 
which  was  completed  in  46  vols.  4to.  in  1819. 

REEVE.  See  Ritff. 

REIEVE,  Claba,  an  English  novelist,  bom 
in  Ipewich  in  1738,  died  there  in  Dec.  1808. 
I^e  waa  the  daughter  of  tbo  Kev.  William 
Reeve,  rector  of  Trcston  and  of  Kerton  in  Suf- 
folk, and  perpetual  ctirntc  of  St.  Niclioln?.  nnd 
studied  under  her  fatlier.  Her  first  litot  iry 
work  was  a  translation  tnm  the  Latin  of  Bar- 
clay"*' romnnrc  of  Arfjeni*,  which  ''lie  pnl>li>ln  d 
in  1762,  uiultT  iho  title  of  *'The  I'haiuix  ;  '  aiul 
in  1767  appeared  her  "  Champion  of  Virtue," 
afterward  called  "T!,e  OM  Fnrllsh  Paron," 
the  work  upon  whiih  Lcr  rvputuiiuu  now  al- 
most exclusivt  ly  rests.  This  talo  was  written 
in  imitation  of  WnlpoU  's  *'  C  i-tlc  of  Otrnuto,'' 
of  which  romance  Mist*  licevo  was  a  great  ad- 
mirer. Its  success  ]irompted  her  to  devote 
herself  more  <  L.-tly  f  >  litrrnry  pursuits,  and 
she  produced  bucctft^ivd  v  *■  i lie  Two  Mentors," 
"The  Progress  of  nomame,"  "The  Exile," 
"The  School  for  Widow-.  '  -r.um  of  Educa- 
tion," and  "  Memoiri^  of  Sir  Roger  de  Claren- 
don." Her  work*  were  very  popular  in  her 
time,  hnt  thoy  nro  now  forgotten  wltih  the 
ccption  of  her  first  novoL 
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in  Brookhaven,  Long  island,  in  Oet.  1744,  died 
in  Litchfield,  Conn.,  Dec.  13,  1823,  lie  was 
graduated  at  Princeton  college  in  1703,  and  9 
years  after  removed  to  Litchfield,  Conn.,  where 
he  began  the  practice  of  law.  In  1784  ho  in- 
stituted the  Litchfield  law  school,  which  soon 
became  celebrated  throughout  the  Union,  and 
of  which  he  Wais  the  sole  instructor  until  I79f<. 
when  he  associated  with  hitn  J;iino>  (iould. 
continuiug  to  give  kcLuies  Liuj»cll' uuiil  1820. 
lie  was  a  .iudgo  of  the  superior  court  from 
to  ISll.  In  politics  Ik-  wr  «  n  f.drrall.-t  ; 
and  he  waa  the  first  omin*. nt  l.iv.  v  r  in  Anieri- 
oa  who  lal)ored  to  efi'o  t  a  clum^^o  in  the  laws 
re«a<duig  the  property  of  niarri(.<l  women. 

REFERENCE.   See  Aiiui 

REFLECTORS.   Seo  Burnixo  MixBona. 

REFORM  ATI  OX,  the  historical  name  for 
the  great  religious  movement  of  the  ICth  cen- 
tury, which  wvided  the  Latin  Catholic  church 
into  two  opposing  sections,  and  resulted,  afler 
many  theological,  political,  and  social  struggles 
and  oonvnlsions,  in  the  establidunent  of  the 
various  ecclesiastical  organizations  of  evangel- 
ical or  Protestant  Christendom.  Originating 
in  the  16th  centnry  and  in  the  heart  of  Europe, 
its  ^I'ivli  h;>s  t  outrulled  the  history  of  the  Teu- 
tonic races  ever  since,  has  shaped  the  modern 
inatitntiona  and  fortonea  of  Gennany,  Scan- 
dinavia, II«'llaii<l,  IjiL-land,  .nnd  Scotland,  and 
has  made  its  inUucuce  felt  iu  all  part«  of  the 
globe.— There  were  many  "reforraew  before 
the  reforniatior."  and  alninst  cv»  ry  do<  trine  of 
Luther  had  its  advocates  long  before  him.  The 
whole  struggling  of  medinval  Catholicism  to- 
ward rLi.'i  m  and  liberty;  the  refonnatory  coun- 
cils of  rit>a|  Constance,  and  Basel;  the  long 
conthined  eonfllct  between  the  German  empe- 
rors and  the  popes;  the  s|'i^it^ali^!ic  piety  and 
theology  of  the  mystics  of  the  14th  and  15th 
centuries;  the  Walden.«*e3  nnd  Albigcnscs  in 
France  nnd  northern  Italy ;  the  revival  of  let- 
ters and  classical  learning  under  the  direction 
of  Agricola,  Reuchlin,  and  Erasmus;  the  rise  of 
the  national  languages  and  letters  in  connection 
with  the  feeling  of  national  independence;  the 
invention  of  the  printing  press ;  Wyditle  nnd  the 
Lollards  in  En^and,  lluss  and  the  Hussites  in 
Bohemia,  Savonarola  witli  his  politico-religious 
reform  movement,  and  Arnold  of  Brescia,  in 
Italy :  the  theological  writings  of  Wesel,  Gooh. 
and  Wesscl  in  Germany  and  the  Netherlands  n]\ 
those  and  many  similar  persons  and  niuVLUiuiiis 
were  80  many  jircparatii  ns,  no^'ativo  or  posi- 
tive, direct  or  mdir<.<  t,  lor  tlie  rctornintion  cf 
the  Itith  century.  It  is  I'rtely  aduiitlcd  thai  va- 
rious aeoondtfy  causes,  and  among  them  many 
bad  men  and  motives,  lind  their  full  share  in 
the  progress  of  the  relbrmation,  as  they  somc- 
tuneshfd  in  the  first  introdnction  of  Christianity 
itjielf  among  heatlien  ftations.  It  is  t  qually 
true  that  the  reformation  gave  rise  to  varioua 
radioal  find  fimatical  novementa  in  theology, 
rrliirion,  nnd  jiolitics;  but  those  are  tlie  excres- 
cences, the  niorbid  extremes  and  caricatures  of 
Ftoteatantism,  ogtunst  whioh  ita  true  geniuB  al> 
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"WftyB  pro  tost  and  reacts.  Finally  it  »Ii'iiiM  J»e 
ro!iK'iiiI>ore(l  Uiat  Protostaritism  ru'V«.T  chnnii  d 
infallibility  and  porfof^tion,  find  ii^  alwjiyji  ojK;a 
U)  further  improvoment  nnd  ]»rfn.Toa8  on  the 
liH'^is  of  flio  W'or'i  of  (lOd. — ^\  0  tHiw  jiror-i.  d 
to  the  geuorul  priinjiple-.  of  tht-  retl>riuttLi<yii  n-^ 
held  to  thiB  day,  in  tbclr  acknuwK^dged  ettAitd- 

it  gave  thi^.  Xiie  rerun!ia'i"a  wa^  originiUi^ 
neither  a  political  nor  a  phtlosnplttcal  nor  a 

!i:L'r:\r-y.  l-nt  ;i  rcli;.'ions  and  ecclo-ia-iic;-'.! 
riioui.  ii  sttiTtod  with,  the  ^r&ciical  uuei^Livii : 
How  can  tihe  tronbled  conscience  find  pardon 
!in<I  peace  and  become  snre  of  porwnal  salva- 
tion i  It  retained  from  the  Gatholic  system  ail 
the  objectiTO  doctrines  of  Christianity  concern- 
ing the  Holy  Tri:i'1y  and  the  divine  htinirm 
character  and  work  of  Cliriiit — in  lact,  all  the 
articles  of  fdth  contained  in  tiie  apostles*  and 
r>f!i(  r  a'cumenical  creeds  of  the  early  church. 
But  it  joined  issne  with  the  prer^uliu^  aystum 
of  reli^on  in  soteriology,  or  in  the  doctrines 
relating  to  subjective  exi)criment:d  Christiani- 
ty, especially  the  justificutiun  of  the  simier  he- 
fore  God,  the  true  character  of  faith,  pood 
work;:,  the  ri;::htfl  of  conscience,  and  tlie  rule  <»f 
faith.  It  asserted  the  principle  of  evaniu'eUcal 
freedom  as  laid  down  in  the  epistles  of  Paul  to 
tlio  Romans  and  Galatians*,  in  opposition  to  the 
■system  of  an  outward  legalistic  authority  which 
licld  the  individual  conscience  and  private  jud;Lj- 
ment  bound.  It  brought  the  believer  into  a 
direct  relation  and  union  with  Christ  as  the  one 
and  all-sufficiotit  source  of  salvation,  in  oppo.si- 
tion  to  traditional  occlesiasticisni,  and  priestly 
and  saintly  interces-iif)n.  The  Protestant  goes 
directly  to  the  Word  of  God  for  instruction, 
and  to  tlte  throne?  of  grace  in  his  devotions; 
while  the  I  i  '  l-  C  itliolic  al  wny^  cnnsults  the 
teaching  of  iiin  church,  and  olicu  i»i\  sIts  to  offer 
his  prayers  through  the  medium  of  the  Vii^n 
^fary  and  the  saints.  S'  hloiennacher  states 
the  dilTercnco  between  Catholicism  and  Prot- 
estantism in  the  formula:  " Catholicism malies 
the  believer's  relation  to  Clirist  dei»end  upon  his 
relation  to  the  church;  Protestantism  makes 
the  relation  of  the  believer  to  tlie  church  do- 
l>end  upon  ]sU  relation  to  Clirisf.''  In  other 
wonhi,  Catiiolici^m  gets  to  Christ  through 
the  chnrch,  Protestantism  gets  to  the  church 
tlirough  Chri>*:  the  former  proceeds  fro'n  tlic 
hudy  to  the  head,  the  latter  from  the  head  to 
the  body;  with  the  one  chnrchliness  is  the 
tueasnre  of  christliness,  with  tlio  oth.  "  ?  de- 
gree of  christliness  determines  and  conditions 
the  cliaracter  and  Talne  of  chnrchliness.  From 
this  general  priri'  ifilr-  of  ovnn_'.  linil  freedom 
and  direct  indtvidoul  rclation;>hip  of  the  be- 
liever to  Christ  proceed  the  two  fhndamentil 
doctrines  of  Protest auti-^m.  the  ab«<ilnte  snprem- 
acy  of  the  word  of  Christ,  and  the  absolute 
snpreraacy  of  the  f^nce  of  Christ.  The  one  is 
called  the  formal  princijile,  or  j'fir''-'/''nm  coy- 
oo.^rt  ri'Ji ;  the  other  the  material  principle,  or 
I'rincluium  emndi.  The  former  proclaims  the 
canomcal  Scriptores  (to  the  exclnsion  of  the 
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Apocrypha  of  the  Old  Te?tjiinent),  and  ntiOM 
]  ;'.rti<"ul:irly  tin'  wnnl  of  Christ  and  the  apos- 
llcri,  t"  i>0  Tlie  only  ;ith1  sijtH<^i»'iit  infalllblo 
sonrcr  ;jnd  rule  of  ;Uid  practice,  and  as- 

-t.  rl>  (Ik-  ot'  pi  i\  :i1c  iritcrprefation  of  the 

^anjc  ;  in  di^^iiiietiuu  from  the  liunian  Catholic 
view,  which  declares  the  Bible  and  traiUtiMf  or 
rill!]-'  ]i  :i Ttr  v  Li'  (u'n  c<n'irilltiate  (ii)iirces 
hri'l  r'i!^»i  ui  iiiiLli,  mul  lauktui  tritdition.  espe- 
cially the  decrees  of  popes  and  comuua^  tbe 
(•:;lv  1.  L''i: ini'i'i;  wXi  irUerprctor  of 

liie  iiibie.  lu  i'  ^  «  T  remei  form  Ohiiiingworlh 
expressed  this  principle  of  the  refomiation  in 
t':  •  ^^  e'!  known  foHMr. In :  *'Tho  Hihle,  I  say,  the 
Bible  only,  is  the  religion  of  Protestants."  Gen- 
nine  Prote8tnnti«in,  however,  bv  no  means  de- 
ppiscs  or  rejects  tradition  and  <  liurrh  f;nlh(»nty 
as  such,  but  only  auburdinates  it  to  und  measures 
its  valwe  by  the  Bible,  and  believes  In  a  pro- 
pres-ivo  interpretation  of  the  Hiblo  through 
the  expanding  and  deepening  couscioubness  of 
Christendom.  Hence,  beside  having  its  own 
symbols  or  standards  of  public  doctrine,  it  re- 
tuuied  all  the  articles  of  the  ancient  Catholic 
creeds  and  a  large  amonnt  of  disciplinary  and 
ritual  tradition,  and  rejected  only  those  doc- 
trines and  ceremonies  of  the  Catholic  church  for 
which  it  found  no  clear  warrant  in  the  Bible, 
or  which  it  thought  contradicted  its  letter  or 
s[»irit.  TheCalvinistic  branches  of  Protestant- 
ism went  further  in  their  antagonism  to  the 
received  traditions  than  the  Lutheran  and  the 
Anglican  reformation;  but  all  united  in  reject- 
ing the  authority  of  the  pope  (Melanchthon  for 
a  while  was  willing?  to  concede  this,  bnt  only 
jure  hfimnm,  as  a  linii'  d  disciplinary  Buperin- 
tendency  of  the  churcli),  the  meritoriousncss 
of  g  M!.i  W  frks,  the  indulgences,  the  worship 
of  the  h^ily  Virgin  and  of  the  siiints  and  relics, 
the  7  sacraments  with  the  exception  of  baptism 
and  the  eocharist,  the  dogma  of  traasnbstan' 
tiiitton  and  the  sacrifice  of  tlie  mass,  purgatory 
and  prayers  for  the  der.d,  and  the  use  of  the 
Latin  language  in  pnblio  worship,  for  ^^  lii  h 
the  u-io  of  the  vernacular  laniriingcs  was  substi- 
tuted. The  other  fundamental  doctrine  of  the 
reformation  has  refcronoe  to  the  personal  ap- 
propriation of  the  Chri'-^hm  ♦salvation,  and  has 
for  its  object  to  give  all  glory  to  Christ  by  de- 
claring that  the  sinner  is  justified  before  God, 
/.  '  acquitted  of  guilt  and  dedarofl  riiditeoTis, 
solely  on  the  ground  of  the  all-sufhcient  merit 
of  Christ  as  apprehended  by  a  livfnir  faith ;  in 
oppositi  >:!  tu  the  tlicory,  tlien  jtri'valcnt  and 
substantially  sanctioned  by  the  council  of  Trent| 
which  makes  liiith  and  irood  works  the  two 
coordinate  sources  of  justification.  Genuine 
Protestantism  docs  not,  on  that  account,  by  any 
means  reject  or  depreciate  good  works;  it  only 
denies  th-  ir  value  as  sources  or  conditions  of 
justification,  but  ini«ists  on  them  as  the  neces- 
sary frnits  of  fiuth  and  evidence  of  jnstification. 
To  these  two  prominent  principles  of  the  ref- 
ormation, which  materially  affect  its  theology 
and  religious  life,  must  be  addc^l  a  third,  the 
doetrine  of  the  nnireraal  inriesthood  of  be- 
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lievers,  nnd  the  ri^lit  nnd  duty  of  the  laity 
not  only  to  read  the  Bible  in  tiie  vernacular 
tongue,  but  also  to  take  part  in  the  government 
and  all  the  public  affairs  of  the  oluirch. — Wo 
now  preednt  an  outline  of  the  history  of  the 
nformatloft  In  tlie  varknis  ootmtiriet  fit  wtitch 
it  finally  PTJoccedod.  Icinir;^  out  Bohcnii:i,  Itrily, 
and  Bpain,  where  it  was  suppressed  by  the  com- 
blnad  oppositioD  of  the  fleonlar  and  eoeledastl* 
cal  authorities.  I.  The  Kefohmation  in'  Gei:- 
HAMT  waa  direoted  by  th«Pgcnius  and  energy 
of  LnCher,  the  learning  and  moderatfon  of  lle- 
lanchthon,  a? -isfcJ  by  the  princes,  especially  the 
electors  of  Saxony,  and  austained  by  the  minor- 
ity of  the  people  in  spite  of  the  oppoidtion  of  the 
hishops  and  the  imperial  government.  It  com- 
menced, in  the  univeraity  of  Wittenberg  with 
the  protest  againit  the  traffic  in  indnlgencea, 
Oct.  81,  1517  (over  since  celebrated  in  Protes- 
tant Germany  as  the  festival  of  tlie  reformation), 
and  soon  became  a  powerful  popular  movement. 
At  first  it  moved  within  the  bo<iom  of  Catholi- 
cism.' Luther  shrunk  in  holy  horror  from  the 
idea  of  a  separation  from  the  religion  of  his  fa- 
thers. He  only  attadced  a  few  abuses,  taking  it 
for  pranted  thnt  the  pope  himself  wonhl  nm- 
domii  tiicm  if  properly  informed.  But  the  irre- 
sistible logic  of  events  carried  him  step  by  step 
far  heyona  h\»  original  intentions,  and  brou-^ht 
him  into  irreconcilable  conflict  ^ith  the  central 

authority  of  the  church.  Pope  Leo  X,  in  June, 

1520,  pronounced  the  sentence  of  excommuni- 
cation against  Luther,  who  biiriKd  die  bull  to- 
gether irith  the  canon  law  and  several  books 
of  his  opponents.  Tlie  di(  t  <  f  Worms  in  1  o.  1 , 
where  he  made  his  m.  innrablo  defence,  added 
to  the  exeommnn  lent  ion  of  tho  pope  the  ban  of 
the  emperor.  But  the  dissati-sfaction  with  tho 
various  abuses  of  Rome  and  the  desire  for  tho 
free  preaching  of  the  gosnet  were  so  extensive, 
that  the  reformation  botn  in  its  ncfrativc  atul 
positive  features  spread  in  spite  of  these  do- 
creee,  and  gdned  a  foothold  before  1680  in  tho 
greater  part  of  northern  G<  rmany.  ei^pcflany 
in  tiaxony,  Brandenburg,  licaae,  Pomerania, 
Heeidenbiiffr^  Lflneburg,  Friesland,  and  innear- 
jv  riH  the  ft\-o  citios.  naiuljiirL',  Tjlbtrk, 
Bremen,  Magdeburg,  Jfrankfort,  and  Is'urem- 
herg ;  while  in  Anstria,  Bavaria,  and  along  the 
Rhine  it  was  i>ersiTufod  and  supprLSBt  d.  Among 
the  principal  causes  of  this  rapid,  progress  wore 
the  ^rritingsof  the  reformers, Xnthers  Oemuui 
version  of  the  Scriptures,  and  tlj.'  ivangclical 
hrnmS)  which  introduced  the  new  ideas  into 
pnhMo  worship.  The  ^«t  of  8^  in  1936  left 
each  state  to  its  own  dis<  ration  concerning 
the  question  of  reform  until  a  general  council 
should  settle  it  for  aU,  and  thus  sanctioned  tho 
principle  of  territorial  independence  in  matters 
of  religion  which  prevails  in  Germany  to  this 
day,  each  sovereignty  having  its  own  separate 
ecoleeiastioal  establishment  and  organization  in 
close  union  with  the  state.  But  the  next  diet  of 
Spire,  which  convened  in  1529,  prohibited  tho 
ftarther  progress  of  the  reformation.  Against 
this  decree  of  the  Catholic  minority  the  evaa- 


lical  princes  entered,  on  the  ground  of  the 
ord  of  God,  the  inalienable  rights  of  con- 
science, and  the  decree  of  the  previone  diet  of 

Sjjiro,  the  eolibrated  protest,  anted  A])ril  20, 
162y,  whicil  gave  rise  to  the  name  of  Prott;*- 
tants.  The  diet  of  Au^bnrg  in  1580,  wbet« 
the  Lutherans  oflerod  their  principal  confession 
of  Mth,  drawn  up  by  Melonchthon  and  named 
after  that  city,  threatened  the  Pftttestants  with 
vlolunt  measures  if  tht-v  did  not  return  shortly 
to  tho  bosom  of  the  old  church.  Here  doees 
tlie  first  and  most  evcaitftil  period  of  the  Ger- 
man reformation.  The  second  period  embraces 
the  formation  of  the  Protestant  league  of  Snoal- 
cald  for  the  amied  defence  of  Lnthenarfsan,  the 
various  theological  conferences  of  the  two  par- 
ties for  an  adjustment  of  the  controversy,  the 
death  of  Lnther,  the  imperial  intoims  or  oom- 
I  ruiTiises  (the  Ratisbon,  Augsburg,  and  Leip- 
sic  interims),  and  the  Smalcaldian  war,  and 
ends  with  the  success  of  the  Protestant  army 
under  Maurice  of  Saxony  and  the  peace  of 
Augsburg  in  1555,  which  secured  to  tho  Lu- 
theran states  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion, 
but  with  a  restriction  on  its  further  progr^a. 
Tho  third  peri<.>d,  from  ir)rj5  to  1580,  is  remark- 
able fur  the  violent  inter ual  controversies  of 
the  Lutheran  church :  the  Osiandrian  contro- 
versy, concerning;  ju-^tificntion  and  sanctifica- 
liou  ;  the  adiiiphoriatic,  arising  originally  from 
the frnitlesa oompromiscf  or  interims:  the  syn- 
ergistic, concerning  faith  ai;il  pooci  works  ;  and 
the  crypto-Calvinistic  or  .saeruinentarian  con- 
troversy about  the  real  T)resence.  These  theo- 
loirical  disputes  led  on  trie  one  hand  to  (lie  full 
development  of  the  doctriuai  system  tif  LuUivr- 
anism  m  hiid  down  in  the  "  Book  of  Concord"' 
(first  pnl)li>hed  in  ISR'^O.  which  embraces  all 
the  symbulieul  bwksuf  that  church,  namely,  the 
three  a>cumcnical  creedn.  ti.  *  Augsburg  con- 
fe-^sion  and  its  Aindogy"  by  -Mclanchthon.  the 
two  cateclii.'>ms  vi  Luther  and  the  Bmalcald  ar- 
ticles drawn  up  by  the  same  in  1537,  and  the 
''Form  of  Concord,"  composed  by  (1  Lut]ier:;r. 
divines  in  1677.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the 
fanatical  intolerance  of  the  strict  Lntheran 

i>arty  afrninst  tho  Calvinists  and  the  moderate 
.^utlieraus,  called  after  their  leader  Melauch* 
thonians  or  Pfailippi.st?,  drove  a  large  nmnher 
of  the  latter  over  to  tlio  TIeformcd  f  hnrch, 
es))eciaUy  in  tho  Palatinate  (1560),  in  Bremen 
(15C1),  Kassan  (1682),  Anhalt  (1698),  Heeae> 
Ca.ssel  (in05).  and  Brandenburg'  fini-l).  The 
German  Reformed  communion  adopted  the 
Heidelberg  catechism,  drawn  n|>  1)y  two  mod- 
erate Calvinistir  divines,  Zacliarias  Ursinus  and 
Caspar  Olcvionus,  in  1563,  by  order  of  tho  elec- 
tor fVederio  ITI.  or  the  Pious,  as  their  confes- 
sion of  fiith.  Tlie  IGfli  century  closes  thu  theo- 
logical history  of  the  German  reformation  ;  but 
its  political  history  was  not  brought  to  a  final 
termination  until  after  tho  terrible  80  years' 
war  by  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  in  1648,  which 
secured  to  the  Lutherans  and  the  Geminii  lie- 
formed  churches  (but  to  no  others)  equal  rights' 
vith  the  £oman  OathoUcs  within  the  limits  of 
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the  German  empire.  Tljese  two  denomina- 
tions, either  in  their  separate  existence  or  unit- 
ed in  one  organization  (as  in  Pnisi<ia  and  other 
states  Kince  1B17),  are  to  this  day  almost  the 
onlj  forms  of  Protestantism  rccofrnized  and 
supported  by  the  government,  all  others  being 
small  self-supporting  sects  regarded  with  little 
srmpathy  by  the  popular  mind.  Hut  within 
wose  ecclesiastical  establLshnicuts  Germany  has 
bred  and  tolerated  during  tlie  last  60  years  al- 
moist  every  imaginable  form  of  theoretic  belief, 
from  the  strictest  old  school  orthodoxy  to  the 
loosest  rationalism  and  scepticism.  Since  the 
third  jul)ileo  of  the  reformation,  however 
(1817).  there  has  been  a  gradual  and  steady  re- 
turn from  neology  to  the  original  evangelical 
Prott  stantism.  II.  The  Rkformatiox  i.v  Switz- 
BBLAN'u.  Tills  was  Contemporaneous  with,  but 
independent  of,  the  German  reformation,  and 
resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  Reformed  com- 
munion an  distinct  from  the  Lutheran.  In  all 
the  essential  principles  and  doctrines,  except 
that  on  the  mode  of  Christ's  presence  in  the 
eucharlst,  the  Helvetic  reformation  agrce<l  with 
the  German  ;  but  it  departed  further  from  the 
received  traditions  in  matters  of  government, 
discii>line,  and  worship,  and  aimed  at  a  more 
radical  moral  and  practical  reformation  of  the 
people.  It  naturally  divides  itself  into  three 
periods:  the  Zwin^Iian,  from  to  1531; 

the  Calvinistic,  to  the  death  of  Calvin  in  1564; 
and  the  period  of  Hullinger  and  Heza,  to  the 
close  of  the  10th  century.  The  first  belongs 
mainly  to  tlie  (rerman,  the  second  to  the  French 
cantons,  the  third  to  both  jointly.  Zwingli 
commenced  his  reformatory  preaching  agiunst 
various  abuses  at  Eiusiedoln  in  1516,  and  then 
with  more  energy  and  eflect  at  ZQrich  in  1519. 
His  object  was  to  "preach  Christ  from  the 
fountain,"  and  to  "insert  the  pure  Christ  into 
the  heart."  At  first  he  had  the  consent  of  the 
bishop  of  Constance,  who  assisted  him  in  put- 
ting down  the  sale  of  indulgences  in  Switzer- 
land, and  he  stood  even  in  high  credit  with  the 
papal  nimcio.  But  a  rupture  occurred  in  1522, 
when  Zwingli  attacked  the  fasts  as  a  human  in- 
vention, and  many  of  his  hearers  ceased  to  ob- 
serve them.  The  magistrate  of  Ziirich  arranged 
a  public  disputation  in  Jan.  and  another  in  Oct. 
1623,  to  settle  the  whole  controversy.  On 
both  occasions  Zwingli,  backed  by  the  authori- 
ties and  the  great  majority  of  the  people,  tri- 
umphed over  his  papal  opponents.  In  1526 
the  churches  of  the  city  and  the  neighboring 
villages  were  cleared  of  images  and  shrines, 
and  a  simple,  almost  puritanic  mode  of  worship 
took  henceforward  the  place  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  mass.  The  Swiss  diet  took  a  hostile 
attitude  to  the  Reformed  movement,  similar  to 
that  of  the  German  diet,  with  a  respectable 
minority  in  its  favor.  To  settle  the  controver- 
sy for  the  republic,  a  general  theological  con- 
ference was  arranged  and  held  at  Haden,  Aar- 
gftu,  in  May,  1520,  with  Dr.  Eck,  the  famous 
antagonist  of  Luther,  as  the  champion  of  the 
Roman,  and  CEcolampadius  of  the  Reformed 


oanae.  Its  result  was  in  form  adrerse,  but  in 
fact  favorable  to  the  cause  of  the  reformation. 
It  was  now  introduced  in  the  majority  uf  the 
cantons,  at  the  wish  of  the  magistrates  and  the 

people,  by  CEcolampadius  in  Basel  and  Ilaller 
in  Bern,  also  in  part  in  St.  Gall,  SchatHjausen, 
Glarus,  Appenzell,  Thnrgau,  and  the  Grisons : 
while  in  the  French  portions  of  Switzerland 
Willijim  Farel  and  Viret  prepared  the  way  lor 
Calvin.  The  small  cantons  however  around 
the  lake  of  Lucerne,  Uri,  Schwytz,  Unterwalden, 
Lucerne,  and  Zug,  steadfastly  opposed  every 
innovation.  At  last  it  came  to  an  o|>en  war 
between  the  Refonned  and  Catholic  cantons. 
Zwingli's  policy  was  overruled  by  the  appa- 
rently more  humane,  but  in  fact  more  cruel 
and  disastrous  policy  of  Bern,  to  force  the  poor 
mountaineers  into  measures  by  starvation.  The 
Catholics,  resolved  to  maintain  their  rights,  at- 
tacked and  routed  the  small  army  of  ZQriclK'rs 
in  the  battle  of  Cappel,  Oct.  1631.  Zwingli, 
who  had  accompimied  his  Hock  as  chajtlain  and 
patriot,  met  a  heroic  death  on  the  field  of  bat- 
tle, and  (Eculampadius  of  Basel  followed  him 
in  a  few  weeks.  Thus  the  progress  of  the 
reformation  was  suddenly  arrested  in  the  Ger- 
man portions  of  Switzerland,  and  one  third  of 
it  remains  Catholic  to  tliis  day.  But  it  took  a 
new  start  in  the  western  or  French  cantons, 
and  rose  there  to  a  higher  position  than  ever. 
Soon  after  this  critical  jnncture  the  great  mas- 
ter mind  of  the  Reformed  church,  who  was  to 
carry  forward,  to  modify,  and  to  conii»lete  the 
work  of  Zwingli,  and  to  rival  Luther  in  influ- 
ence, began  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  pub- 
lic. John  Calvin,  a  Frenchman  by  birth  and 
education,  but  exiled  from  his  native  land  for 
his  faith,  found  providentially  a  new  homo  in 
1536  in  the  little  republic  of  Geneva,  where 
Farel  had  prepared  the  way.  Here  he  devel- 
oped his  extraordinary  talents  and  energy,  as 
the  greatest  divine  and  disciplinarian  of  the 
reformation,  and  made  Geneva  the  model 
church  for  the  Reformed  communion,  and  a 
hospitable  asylum  for  persecuted  Protestants 
of  every  nation.  His  theological  writings,  e^ite- 
cially  the  '*  Institutes"  and  *'  Commentaries," 
exerted  a  formative  influence  on  all  Reformed 
churches  and  confessions  of  faith ;  while  his 
legislative  genius  developed  the  presbyterian 
form  of  government,   which  rests  on  the 

f>rinciple  of  ministerial  ccjuality  and  of  a  popu- 
ar  representation  of  the  congregation  by  lay 
elders,  aiding  the  pastors  in  maintaining  disci- 
pline and  promoting  the  spiritual  prosperity  of 
the  people.  Calvin  died  after  a  most  active 
and  devoted  life  in  1664,  and  left  in  Theodore 
Beza  (died  1605)  an  able  and  worthy  successor, 
who  together  with  Bullinger,  the  faithful  suc- 
cessor of  Zwingli  in  Zurich,  and  author  of  the 
second  Helvetic  confession  (1566),  labored  to 
the  close  of  the  16th  century  for  the  constdida- 
tion  of  the  Swiss  reformation  and  the  spread 
of  its  principles  in  France,  Holland,  Germany, 
England,  and  Scotland.  III.  The  Rbformatiox 
IX  Feanck.    While  the  reformation  in  Ger- 
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niftny  and  Switzcrlnnd  carried  with  it  tho  ma- 
jority of  the  population,  it  riK  t  in  France  with 
tho  united  opposition  of  th^.-  court,  the  hierar- 
chy, and  the  popular  sentiment,  and  had  to 
wi»rk  its  way  thr()iif.'h  severe  trial  nnd  jKTscru- 
tioii.  The  traditiun  in  that  country  wujj  favor- 
able to  a  change,  as  France  had  always  niain- 
tninod  a  certain  dc^^rro  of  independence  of 
lioiiie,  and  as  tho  university  of  Paris,  once  tho 
centre  of  European  intelligeDce  and  culture, 
hud  stroTi^'-ly  tir^'^c<l  ii  (horoiich  rcforiiiiiHon  in 
fiipitc  et  mcmbri*  on  the  councils  of  the  16th 
eentarjr.  The  first  professed  Protestants  iu 
France  were  Leftvre,  Wrlrnnr,  Farel,  Viret, 
Marot,  Olivetanus,  Calvin,  and  Beza,  all  meu 
of  distinguished  learning  and  ability;  bntmost 
of  (hi  in  had  to  ueek  safety  in  exile.  It  was  only 
atler  tho  suocesitful  establishment  of  tho  refor- 
mation in  Frenob  Switzerlnncl,  that  the  move- 
nieiit  I'ocamo  scrtoTT;  in  The  neiq'Iilinririir  king- 
dom. C'alviu  and  XJezu  may  bo  culled  the  fathers 
of  the  French  Reformed  chnrch.  Their  pupils 
ivtnrii<  (l  as  nii-.-iniiari(S  \n  \]h-'w  iiafive  land. 
The  first  Protestant  congregation  was  formed 
lit  Paris  HI  165S,  and  the  first  t«ynod  held  in  the 
same  city  in  1651).  In  1501  tho  theological  con 
feroQce  at  Poissy  took  place,  where  Theodore 
Beza  eloquently  bnt  vainly  pleaded  the  canse 
of  the  Protectants  before  the  dignitaries  of  the 
Roman  church,  and  where  the  name  Kefomi- 
ed  oriinnated.  In  1571  the  general  synod  at  La 
Rofbelle  ado|»ted  the  Gallican  confession  and  a 
i>ystemof  government  and  dii»cipliuo  essentially 
Calvinistic,  yet  modified  by  the  pecnliar  cir- 
cumstances of  a  church  not  in  union  with  the 
state,  as  in  Geneva,  but  in  antagonism  with  it. 
Ttie  niuvemont  now  unavoidably  assumed  a  jio- 
Htical  character,  aiul  k>d  to  a  series  <tf  civil 
wars  which  distracted  France  till  the  close  of 
the  Ifith  century.  The  Roman  Catliolic  party, 
back.d  liy  the  majority  of  the  p(»pulation,  was 
headtil  hy  tlie  iluki  s  of  Oniso,  \\  \u>  derived 
their  (K  -i  <.  iit  fi"om  Ciiark'umgtiu  mid  luuked  to 
tlu-  tliiMiK  .  then  occupied  by  the  house  of  Va- 
lois.  T!io  Pr.)t(sfant  [)arty,  numerically  wfnl<- 
cr,  but  containing  some  of  the  noblest  bluud 
and  best  talent  Of  F^ce,  was  headed  by  the 
prinrpv  of  Navarre,  the  next  Iicirs  to  the  throne 
and  d.  -i  L inlaiits  of  Hugh  Capet.  Tho  cjueea 
regent  C  itliarine,  during  the  minority  of  her 
son*.  FraMi  i'^  [J.  and  Charles  IX..  of  tlio  ln'tiso 
of  Vuluis,  altiioHgh  decidedly  Koniitn  (Jatliolic 
in  sentiment,  tried  to  keep  the  rival  jiarties  in 
check  in  order  to  mlc  over  botli.  But  the  Ro- 
man league  took  possession  of  Paris,  while  tho 
prince  of  Cond6  oconpied  Orleans.  Three  civil 
wars  followed  in  ra|)id  snoros-ioTi.  when  tho 
court  and  the  duke  of  Guise  resorted  to  trea- 
son, and  concerted  a  wholesale  slanfrhter  of  Ae 
ITugnenots  in  the  memorable  St.  Bartholomew's 
night,  Aug.  24,  1572,  the  leaders  of  the  party 
hairing  been  expretaly  invited  to  Parb  to  attend 
the  marri  lire  of  Prince  TTenry  of  Navarre  with  a 
sister  of  Charles  IX.  m  a  general  feast  of  recon- 
eiiiation.  ^e  Babthoiambw  If AsaACBi.)  But 
the  party  was  only  diminished  in  nnmlier,  by  no 


means  annihilated.  Six  other  dvil  wars  follow- 
ed with  varying  fortune,  and  terminated  at  la^t 
iu  the  victory  of  Prince  Uenry  of  Navarre,  who, 
after  the  Bssassination  of  Henry  III.  by  a  Do- 
minican monk,  ascended  the  throne  of  France 
as  llenry  IV.  in  1589.   This  seemed  to  decide 
the  trinmph  of  Protestimtiflin  in  France.  Bat 
the  Romati  pnrty,  still  more  nnmerous  and  pow- 
erful, and  supported  by  Spain  nnd  tho  pope, 
elected  a  rival  king  and  thre:iteued  to  plnnge 
tho  country  into  new  bloodshed.    Then  Kenry. 
from  political  and  patriotic  niotive.s,  but  ap[)s- 
rently  not  teom  religious  conviction,  abjnred 
the  Prntcstniit  faitfi.  in  wliich  ho  h.id  brt-n 
brought  up,  and  professed  the  Roman  CatLolic 
relif^on  (1698),  saying  that  Paris  and  the  peace 
of  France  were  "  woilh  a  nia^>."    At  the-  .'•nine 
time,  however,  ho  secured  to  his  former  lu'-.^o- 
ciatee,  then  nnmberinir  abont  760  coTigrega- 
tion«  thronp-hout  the  kirifidom,  in  Pjtite  of  the 
ren)oustranco  of  the  X'ope  and  tho  hl&Iiopfi,  a 
legal  existence  and  the  right  of  the  free  exer- 
cise of  religion,  by  th'-  cekl>rated  edict  of 
Nantes  in  1698,  whicli  closes  tho  stormy  period 
of  the  French  reformation.   From  that  thne 
tho  Reformed  church  in  Franco  flourished,  tm- 
til  the  revocation  of  the  edict      Nantes  by 
Louis  XIV.  in  1686  redoced  it  to  a  "church 
of  the  desert yet  it  survived  the  most  cruel 
persecutions  at  liome,  and  enriched  by  thou 
sands  of  exiles  the  poptilation  of  every  Protes- 
tant conniry  in  T'liroj  u- :tiid  Am.  rica.    IV.  Tul 
Reformatiox  IV  THE  >«  ETUEm.ANDs  wa.s  kin- 
dled partly  by  Lutheran  influences  from  (Ger- 
many, but  mostly  by  Reformed  and  Calvinistie 
influences  from  Switzerland  and  France.  \\< 
first  martyrs.  Esch  nnd  ^'oes,  were  burned  nt 
Antwerp  in  1523.  The  despotic  arni  of  Charles 
V.  (who  inherited  the  sovereignly  of  tho  17 

firovinces  from  his  grandmother)  and  his  son 
'hilip  II.  of  Spain  resorted  to  the  severest  meas- 
ures for  crnsIiniL'  the  rising  spirit  of  religious 
and  political  libei  ty.  Tiioduke  of  Aha  surpass- 
ed the  i)ersecuting heathen  emperors  ot  Rome  in 
rrnelry,  and,  according  to  fJnttin-^.  de-froycd 
the  lives  of  100,000  l)ut-tli  Protectants  during 
tho  6  years  of  his  regency  (1567-'7.'5).  Finally, 
after  hnvj  ,iim1  patient  eiidnr;'.n<  e,  the  Y  north- 
ern provinces,  Holland,  Zealand,  Ulreeht,  Gel- 
derland,  Overyssel,  Groningen,  and  Frlesland, 
rose  in  open  revolt  against  the  intolerable  y.  dce 
of  foreign  tyranny,  fonned  a  federal  republic, 
first  under  the  leadership  of  William  of  Nassan, 
prince  of  Orange,  tlio  I  hit  rh  Wa<ihington.  and 
alter  his  assas-sinat  ion  (15b4j  under  his  son  Mau- 
rice, and  after  a  long  and  heroio  stmggle  ac- 
compli-lied  tln  ir  iiidependenro  of  the  ehureh 
of  Rome  and  tho  crown  of  tipoin.  Their  inde- 
pendence was  at  last  acknowledged  by  Spain 
in  1009.  Tlie  -<inl!icrn  provinrr?,  howrver, 
remained  Roman  Cutholiciind  subject  to  Snmn. 
The  first  Dnteh  Beformed  ^od  was  held  at 
Dort  in  1574,  and  in  the  nest  year  the  univer- 
sity of  Leyden  was  founded.  The  Protestant- 
ism  of  llolland  b  predotntnantly  Oalvinialio, 
and  adopts  as  its  doctrinal  and  disciplinary 
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itandards  tbo  Iloulelberg  catechism  of  1563, 
the  Hel$;ic  confession  of  1562,  and  the  articles 
of  tho  synod  of  Dort.  This  im|K>rtant  synod  was 
held  (1619)  in  consequence  of  the  Anninian  con- 
troversy, which  violently  agitated  the  country 
lit  that  thno.    The  Anuiuuins  or  Remonstrants, 
difiering  in  5  points  from  the  Calvinbts,  and 
holding  to  til        '  »m  of  the  will  and  a  condi- 
tional prcde^;        'II,  were  condemned  by  tho 
synod  of  Dort,  but  continued  as  a  tolerated 
sect,  and  exerted,  throu^'h  tho  writings  of  their 
distinguished  scholars  and  divines,  Armiuius, 
llogo  Grotioa,  Episcopius,  Limborch,  and  Lo 
Clero  (Cloricus),  considerable  inthienco  upon 
Protestant  theology  in  England,  Fnmce,  and 
Germany  durin^K  the  1 8th  century.    Tho  ortho- 
dox church  of  Holland  has  been  represented  in 
the  United  States  since  1609  by  tho  Reformed 
Protestant  Dutch  church,  the  second  oldest  of 
the  denominations  in  tho  United  States.  V. 
The  Refokmation  in  Hunoaby.    This  coun- 
try was  lirst  l)rought  into  contact  with  tho  re- 
form movement  by  disciples  of  Luther  and 
Melanclithon,  wlio  had  studied  at  Wittenberg, 
after  1524.  Ferdinand  I.  granted  to  some  mag- 
nates and  cities  liberty  of  worjihip,  and  Maxi- 
milian II.  (1504-70)  increased  it,    Tho  synod 
of  Erdi»d  in  irj45  organized  the  Lutheran,  and 
tho  synod  of  Csenger  in  1057  the  Reformed 
church.    The  German  settlers  mostly  adopted 
the  Augsburg  confession,  the  national  Magyars 
the  Helvetic  confession.    Rudolph  II.  having 
in  1576  suppressed  religious  liberty.  Prince 
Stephen  liookai,  strengthened  by  hb  alliance 
with  tho  Turks,  reconquered  by  force  of  arms 
(1600)  full  toleration  for  tho  Lutherans  and 
Cidrinists  in  Hungary  and  Transylvania.  In 
the  latter  country  Socinianism  also  found  aref- 
ut;o  and  has  mjiintained  itself  to  this  day.  VI. 
The  Reformation  in  Poland  was  prepared  by 
fugitive  Hohomian  Brethren  or  Hussites  and 
protnoted  f»y  the  writin^rs  of  tho  German  re- 
formers.   Kin^  Si;j:isinund  Au;2Ustus  (1548-'72) 
favored  the  movement  and  corre-ijKmdcd  with 
Oalviu.    The  most  ilistinguislied  Protestant  of 
that  country  was  Jan  Loski.  or  John  A  Lasco.  a 
Oalvinist,  who  Hed  from  Poland  for  his  faith, 
was  called  back  by  the  Protestant  nobility, 
aided  by  s^'veral  friends  translated  tho  liible, 
and  labored  for  the  union  of  tho  Reformed  and 
Lutherans  (died  1560),    A  compromise  between 
tho  two  parties  was  cftected  by  tho  general 
synod  of  Sandomir  {Conacnfiut  Setulomiriemii) 
in  1570.    But  subsequently  internal  dissensions, 
the  increase  of  Socinianism,  and  the  ellorts  of 
the  Jesuits  greatly  interfered  with  the  pro^^pcr- 
ity  of  Protestantism  in  that  country,  Tho  (Jer- 
man  provinces  now  belonging  to  Russia,  Cour- 
land,  Livonia,  and  Esthonia,  opened  likewise  tho 
door  to  the  reformation,  and  adopted  the  Augs- 
burg confession.    VII.  The  Rf-fohmation  in 
Scandinavia.    The  reformers  of  Sweden  were 
two  brothers,  Olaf  and  Lars  Peterson,  or  Petri, 
disciples  of  Luther,  who  after  1519  preached 
sigainst  the  existing  state  of  the  cluirch,  Gus- 
tuvua  V'asa,  who  delivered  the  country  from  the 


Danes  and  became  king  in  1523,  favorer!  Protai* 

ttmtism  from  j>olitical  and  mercenary  motives; 
the  whole  country,  including  tho  bishops,  fol- 
lowed without  much  dithculty.  He  appropri- 
ated a  large  portion  of  tho  wealth  of  the  church 
to  meet  tho  expenses  of  his  wars  and  adminis- 
tration. The  synod  of  Oerebro  in  1529  sane- 
tioned  the  reform,  fmd  the  synod  of  Upsal  in 
1593,  after  a  fruitless  attempt  to  ret^oncilo  the 
country  to  Rome,  confinned  and  completed  it. 
Sweden  adopted  tho  Lutheran  creed,  to  the  in- 
tolerant exclusion  of  every  other,  and  retained 
the  episcopal  form  of  government  in  the  closest 
union  witli  the  state.  Sweden  did  great  ser- 
vice to  tho  cause  of  Protestantism  in  Europe, 
by  its  gsdlant  king  Gustavua  Adolphus,  during 
the  30  years'  war.  More  recently  attempts 
have  been  ma«le,  though  without  success  aa 
yet,  to  abolish  the  intolerant  laws  against  dis- 
senters. Denmark  became  likewise  an  exclu- 
sively Lutheran  country,  with  an  episcopal  form 
of  state-church  government,  under  Christian 
III,  A  diet  ut  Coi>euhagen  in  1536  destroyed 
the  political  ])ower  of  the  Roman  clergy,  and 
divided  most  of  tho  churcirs  property  between 
tho  crown  and  tho  nobility.  The  remaining 
third  was  devoted  to  tho  new  ecclesiastical 
orfranization.  Bugcnhagen  of  Whtenberg  was 
then  called  to  complete  tho  reform.  From 
Denmark  tho  reformation  jiassed  over  to  Nor- 
way about  15:»7.  Tho  archbishop  of  Dron- 
theim  lied  with  tho  treasures  of  the  chureh  to 
Holland;  another  bi>liop  resigned;  a  third 
Wits  imprisoned ;  and  the  lower  clergy  wero 
left  the  choice  between  exile  and  submission 
to  the  new  order  of  things,  which  most  of 
them  preterre<l.  Iceland,  then  subject  to  Dan- 
ish rule,  likewise  submitted  to  tho  Danish  re- 
form. Vlll.  The  Refohmation  in  England. 
The  struggle  between  the  old  and  the  new  re- 
ligion lasted  longer  and  raged  more  fearfully  in 
England  and  Scotland  than  on  the  continent,  and 
Continued  in  succosivo  shocks  even  down  to 
the  end  of  the  17th  century,  for  Puritanism  was 
a  second  reformation  ;  but  it  left  in  the  end  a 
very  strong  impression  upon  the  character  of 
the  nation,  and  alfected  deeply  its  pohtical  and 
Bocial  institutions.  In  theology  English  Prot- 
estantism was  dei)endent  upon  the  continental 
reform,  especially  tho  ideas  and  principles 
of  Calvin ;  but  it  displayed  greater  practical 
energy  and  power  of  organization.  It  was 
from  tho  start  a  political  as  well  as  a  religions 
movement,  and  henco  it  afforde<l  a  wider  scope 
to  tho  corrupting  influence  of  seltish  ambition 
and  violent  passion  than  tho  reformation  in 
Germany  and  Switzerland ;  but  it  passed  also 
through  severer  trials  and  persemiions.  In  the 
English  reformation  we  distiniruish  live  peritMls. 
The  tirst  period  (1527  to  1547)  witnessed  the 
abolition  of  tho  authority  of  tl^^o  Roman  pa- 
pacy under  Henry  VIII,  This  was  merely  a 
negative  and  destructive  process,  which  re- 
moved the  outward  obstruction  and  prepared 
the  way  for  tho  refonn,  Henry  VIII.  ijuar- 
relled  with  the  pope,  not  on  religious  or  theo- 
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logical,  bnt  pnrclj  personal  find  sdfish  groondfv, 
because  the  pope  properly  rofased  his  consent 
to  his  divoroe  from  Catharine  of  Aragon  nnd 
his  marriage  to  Anne  H<»lcyn.  "  Tlio  defend- 
er uf  tlio  fiiith" — a  title  given  liiia  by  the  pope 
for  the  defence  of  the  7  sacraments  against 
Lutlicr — remained  in  doctrine  and  rclipiooa 
sentiiiieiit  a  Komau  Cutiiulic  to  thu  end  of  his 
life;  and  at  his  death  the  so  called  ^'bloodf 
articles,"  which  eqjoined  under  the  severest 
penalties  the  dogma  of  transubstantiation,  au- 
ricular confe;)8ion,  private  maaaes,  and  tlio 
tvliliatv  of  tlio  {irlc'S'tliood,  were  yet  in  full 
force.  The  ouly  point  of  radical  dift'erence 
WAS  the  royal  snpremncy.  lie  simply  substi- 
tuted a  dometitic  fur  theforcitrn,  am!  u  political 
for  an  ecclesiastical  papacy,  and  punished  with 
eqnal  severity-  Proteatant  aa  veU  aa  RomaA 
Catholic  di.ssonters,  vrho  dared  to  doubt  liis 
aupreme  head:>hip  of  the  church  of  England. 
But  while  he  thna  deatroyed  the  power  of  the 
pope  and  of  niDnasticisni  in  Kn^rland,  ri  far 
deeper  and  more  important  movement  went  on 
amoDg  the  people  under  the  inflnenoe  of  the 
revived  tradition:^  of  WvclifTc  and  the  Lollards, 
the  writings  of  the  continental  reformers,  and 
the  Englidk  rersioii  of  the  Bcriptnrea  com- 
menced by  Tyndale,  carried  on  by  C(n  crdnlo 
and  Kogera,  and  revised  hj  Crunmcr.  The 
aecond  period  embracea  the  reign  of  Edward 
TI.,  from  1547  to  1503,  and  contains  the  posi- 
tive introduction  of  the  refonuation  by  the 
co&peration  mainly  of  the  duke  of  Somerset, 
protector  and  regentduring  tlio  kin  jf's  minority, 
and  Cranmer,  nrchbisliop  of  Canterbury,  who 
by  his  pliable  conduct  and  subserviency  to  the 
will  of  Henry  had  preser\-ed  the  idea  and  hope 
of  a  reformation  tlimu^di  that  reign  of  terror. 
Cranmer  \vus>  assisted  in  tlic  work  hy  KidUy 
and  Latimer,  and  by  several  Reformed  divines 
from  the  cf»iitirnM!t  whom  hecalkd  tu  England, 
especially  ilaniu  iSucer  of  Strashourg,  now 
elected  professor  at  Camhrid^re.  nnd  Peter  Mar- 
tyr of  Zrirtcli  (oriicinally  fiom  Italy),  for  some 
tune  jirufi's^or  at  ( ).\tbrd.  Calviu":*  advice  was 
■olidtrd  by  Somei-set.  The  most  important 
■works  of  this  |>eri<Ml.  and  in  fact  of  tlte  whole 
EngU&h  reformotiou  next  to  the  English  version 
<^  the  Bible,  are  the  43  artielea  of  religion 
(subsequently  reduced  to  30).  or  a  now  and 
moderately  Calvinlstic  confession  of  faith,  and 
tho  ^*Book  of  Common  Prayer,"  or  a  new 
directory  of  worship  in  the  vernacular  tonirno, 
on  the  basis  of  the  ancient  Latin  service,  but 
with  eaflenthd  changes.  These  two  standarda 
of  pnblio  doctrini-  and  j)nblic  worsliip  have 
retained  a  remarkable  hold  upon  tlie  English 
nation  to  this  day.  The  third  period  is  the 
reign  of  Queen  Mary,  from  1553  to  1558,  and 
preseuta  to  us  the  unauccesaful  attempt  of  that 
queen  and  her  friend.  Cardinal  Pole,  now 
made  arrhlii<hoj)  of  Canterbury  afler  tlie  de- 
pobitiou  of  Craniuer,  to  undo  the  reformation 
and  to  restore  the  Roman  Oatholio  religion 
and  the  aothorlty  of  tlio  pope.  This  Cathcjlic 
iotarim  did  more  to  oonaolidate  the  reforma- 


tion in  Enpland  than  TTenry.  Edward^  and 
Elizabeth.    IIundredi>  uf  martyrs  fertilized  tike 
Protestant  soil  in  this  short  reign,  among  them 
the  three  British  reformers,  Cranmer,  Ridlej,  i 
and  Latimer,  who  were  publicly  burned  at 
Oxford  in  1C56.   Many  others  fled  to  the 
continent,  especially  to  Geneva,  ZQrich,  Basel, 
and  Eranklurt-un-the-Main,  where  they  tvero 
hoapitabl  v  i  n  i  \  <  d  and  brought  into  do«er 
contact  with  the  Reformed  tluinbes  of  Switz- 
erland and  Germany.    The  fourth  period  is 
the  restorati<Hi  and  permanent  establishmoat  \ 
of  the  Anglican  reformation  during  the  long 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  1558  to  1603.   the  Konuui  ! 
Catholio  hierarefaj  was  replaced  hj  a  Proto»  | 
tant,  and  tho  nrtii  le^  of  relipon  and  the  com- 
mon prayer  book  of  the  reign  of  Edward  woro 
introdooed  again  after  having  been  subniittod 
to  a  revision.    Tho  ecclesiastical  sui*rcmacT  of 
the  crown  was  likewise  renewed,  but  under  a 
modified  form,  the  queen  reAisiog  the  title 
"^uprcme  head''  of  the  church  of  Enpland, 
and  choosing  in  its  place  the  less  ol^cctionable 
title  **Bn|weme  governor.**  The  oonvoeatioii 
and  parliament  readily  sanctioned  all  these 
cJiangcs ;  but  the  Anglican  churcli  as  68tabUj»h-  i 
ed  by  Elizabeth  waa  aemi-Oatholie  In  its  form 
of  prelatic  al  government  and  liturgical  worship, 
a  sort  of  tia  media  between  Borne  and  Geneva. 
It  suited  the  policy  of  the  conrt  and  the  taste 
of  the  m^ority  of  the  English  people,  but  was 
oSeusivo  to  the  severer  school  of  strict  Calvin- 
ists  who  had  returned  from  their  continental 
exile.   Hence  the  agitation  in  the  boi^om  of 
the  reformed  church  of  England,  and  tho  grow- 
ing conflict  between  tho  Episcopalian  miyority 
and  the  Puritanic  minority.   Elizabetirs  reign 
was  equally  intolerfnit  ajrainst  Puritan  a?  npain<*t 

{)apal  dissenters,  arid  passed  the  scvere&t  penal 
awg  against  both.  But  while  the  Catholic 
party  was  almost  annihilated  in  England,  the 
Puritan  party  grew  more  powerful  undyr  the 
snccessors  of  Elizabeth,  and  succeeded  in  over- 
throwing the  dynasty  of  the  Stuarts,  and  even 
tho  Episcopalian  e&tablishmeut,  uithough  the 
latter  revived  flrom  the  shock.  These  troubles 
and  agitations  constitute  the  fifth  period  in  the 
liihfory  of  English  Protestantism,  which  insooie 
respects  is  the  most  important  and  interesting, 
bnt  lies  beyond  the  ago  of  the  reformation 
proper.  IX.  The  Rkformation  la  Scoilaxd. 
The  first  impulse  to  the  reformation  in  Scot- 
land {trooeeded  from  Germany  and  Switzerland. 
Copies  of  tho  writings  of  tlie  continental  re- 
formera  and  of  Tyndsle^s  English  Testament 
found  thtir  way  to  tho  far  iu)rth.  The  fin^t 
preacher  and  martyr  of  Protestantism  in  that 
country  was  Patrick  Hamilton,  a  youth  of  royal 
blood,  and  for  some  time  a  student  at  TVitten- 
berg  and  Marburg,  who  was  condemned  to 
death  by  Arohbiriiop  Beaton  and  bnmed  at  the 
Ktake.  His  dying  words  were:  "  ITow  long,  O 
Lord,  shall  darkness  cover  this  realm?  How 
long  wilt  thou  anffisr  thus  tyratmy  of  menf 
Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  R[>irit."'  The  nii>rement 
gradually  increased  in  spite  of  persecution,  ea- 
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pecially  after  the  rapture  of  England  with  the 
pope,  aiul  vras  carried  to  a  successful  conclu- 
sion under  the  guidance  of  John  Knox,  the 
Luther  of  Scotland.  He  was  a  disciple  and 
adtuiror  of  John  Calvin,  with  whom  he  spent 
several  vears  during  the  reign  of  the  Catholic 
Mary,  He  returned  after  the  accession  of 
Elizabeth  to  his  native  country,  resolved  to  re- 
form the  Scotch  church  after  the  mo<lel  of  the 
church  of  Genova,  which  he  pronounced  to  bo 
"  the  most  perfect  school  of  Christ  wnce  the 
days  of  the  apostles."  After  a  short  civil  war 
the  parliament  of  1560  introduced  the  refor- 
mation, and  adopted  a  Calvinistic  confession  of 
faith,  drawn  up  by  Knox,  Spottswood,  Row, 
and  others  (superseded  afterward  by  the  West- 
minster standards),  and  prohibited  imder  severe 
penalties  the  exercise  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
worship.  In  1561  the  first  "  Book  of  Disci- 
pline" was  if4sued.  and  gave  the  new  church  a 
complete  presbyterian  organization,  culminat- 
ing in  a  general  assembly  of  ministers  and 
elders.  The  mode  of  worship  wfis  reiluced  to 
the  greatest  simplicity,  with  a  decided  preemi- 
nence of  the  didactic  element.  These  reforms, 
however,  were  all  introduced  without  the  royal 
sanction  and  during  the  vacancy  of  the  throne. 
When  therefore  tlie  unfortunate  Mary  Stuart, 
of  French  education,  tastes,  and  manners,  and  in 
no  sympathy  whatever  with  the  imbhc  opinion 
then  ruling  in  Scotland,  ascended  the  thrunc  in 
Aug.  1561,  she  made  an  attempt  to  restore  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  to  which  she  was  sin- 
cerely devoted.  But  her  own  imprudences  and 
the  determined  resistance  of  the  nation  frus- 
trated her  plans,  and  after  her  HighttoEugland 
(1568),  Protestautisra  was  again  declared  the 
only  religion  of  Scotland,  and  received  formal 
legal  sanction  under  the  regency  of  Murray, 
Queen  Mary's  half  brother,  during  the  minority 
of  James  VI.,  afterward  James  I.  of  England. 

REFORMED  CliL'RClI.  The  Protectants 
on  the  continent  of  Europe  were  divided, 
about  the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  into  two 
main  bodies,  known  as  the  Lutheran  church 
and  the  Reformed  church.  Though  these  des- 
ignations are  insufficient  to  include  all  the 
subsequent  divisions  and  sects,  yet  they  mark 
two  distinct  tjrpes  of  theology  and  polity,  which 
have  been  ever  since  perpetuated.  The  so 
called  Reformed  churches  are  those  nurtured 
under  the  influence  of  what  is  popularly  known 
as  the  Calvinistic  system.  This  system  is  con- 
trasted with  Lutherani.sm  in  several  marked 
particulars.  Its  key-note  is  in  the  doctrine 
of  the  divine  sovereignty,  held  not  as  a  phil- 
osophic  il  speculation,  but  as  a  religious  tenet. 
Luther,  indeed,  agreed  with  Calvin,  using  oven 
stronger  forms  of  statement,  as  to  the  servitude 
of  the  fallen  human  will,  and  the  doctrine  of 
election.  But  tlio  Lutheran  theology,  under 
Melanchthon's  influence,  and  in  the  Formula 
Concordicc,  renounced  the  decree  of  uncondi- 
tional election  ;  nor  did  its  divines  defend 
the  supralapsarian  scheme.  Another  the- 
ological ditl'erenco  was  upon  the  theory  of 


tlie  Lord^s  supper.  Luther  advocate<1  a  literal 
interpretation  of  the  words :  "  This  is  my 
body,"  holding  to  the  real  presence  of  Chrirt 
in  the  eucharist,  in  such  a  sense  that  tlio 
communicant,  worthy  or  unworthy,  actually 
receives  the  body  of  Chrbt  into  the  moutlL 
"in,  with,  and  under  the  form  of  the  bread; 
though  denying  traitsubstontiatton,  ho  affirmed 
a  8U|>ematural  union  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  with  the  consecrated  elements.  In  far- 
ther vindication  of  this  scheme,  the  Lutheran 
divines  asserted  the  ubiquity  of  Christ's  body, 
defending  this  thesis  by  the  theory  that  in  the 
union  of  the  divine  and  human  natures  in  the 
person  of  Christ,  the  properties  of  the  one 
nature  were  communicated  to  the  other  (the 
eommunicatio  idiomatum),  running  out  into  the 
metaphysical  postulate :  Finitum eapax  infinitL 
Calvin,  on  tlie  contrary,  maintained  the  real 
presence  of  Christ  in  the  supper  only  in  a 
spiritual  sense,  and  a  spiritual  recention  on  the 
part  of  the  communicant,  the  bouy  of  Christ 
meanwhile  remuiniiig  in  heaven,  and  imparting 
its  virtue  by  a  wouderful  spiritual  process. 
(See  Julius  Mailer,  Lutheri  et  Cahini  SenUniia 
ae  Sacra  Cotna  inter te  eomparatce,  Halle,  1858.) 
In  coutrast  with  Zwingli,  however,  Calvin  held 
that  the  sacraments  were  seals  and  pledges,  and 
not  merely  signs,  of  divine  grace.  But  the 
differences  on  these  two  points  are  but  indices 
of  wider  underlying  teudencies,  reiiresented 
respectively  by  tlie  Lutheran  and  Reft>rmed 
communions.  Montesquieu  says  that  each  be- 
lieves itself  to  be  most  perfect :  "  The  Calvin- 
ists  believe  themselves  to  be  most  conformed 
to  what  Jesus  htis  said,  the  Lutherans  to  what 
the  apostles  have  done."  **  The  Calviuists," 
says  Schweizer,  "  contended  against  the  pjigan- 
ism  of  Rome,  and  the  Lutherans  against  its 
Judaism."  The  latter  have  been  more  prac- 
tical, tlie  former  more  s{)cculative ;  the  one 
most  absorbed  in  the  reconciliation  of  sov- 
ereignty with  free  will,  the  other  most  devoted 
to  the  problem  of  the  relation  of  the  divine  to 
the  human,  especially  in  the  person  of  Christ. 
The  Lutheran  paid  more  deference  to  tradi- 
tion, the  Calvinist  relied  more  on  the  exclusive 
authority  of  Scripture,  often  not  distinguishing 
between  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  Both 
adopted  the  presbyterian  polity ;  but  the  Lu- 
therans insisted  more  on  the  territorial  rights 
of  princes,  while  the  Reformed  emphasized  the 
rights  of  the  people.  The  one  has  been  called 
the  church  of  theologians,  the  other  the  church 
of  the  people.  B&ur  (Dogmenge»:hicht€)  Baj6: 
"  Calvinism  is  the  real  Protestant  antagonism  to 
Catholicism,  and  that,  too,  in  the  doctrine  which 
was  at  first  the  common  property  of  all  the  re- 
formers, but  which  was  systematically  unfolded 
only  in  Calvinism.  That  dependence  of  the 
individual  upon  a  power  absolutely  determin- 
ing his  will  and  acts,  which  Catholicism  pre- 
sents in  its  doctrine  of  the  church,  is  by  Cal- 
vinism connected  with  the  absolute  decree.  As 
tliere  the  church,  so  here  the  decree,  is  the  seat 
of  all  salvation."    In  the  respective  historical 
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position  and  influence  of  the  Lutliornns  find  religion,  retained  the  episcopate,  nnd  in  its 
K«fonued,  there  is  al^  a  marked  diversity ;  the  pra;er  book  taught  the  elements  of  the  sacra- 
Lutherans  have  been  stationarr,  the  Reformed  mental  wytitvau  The  actof  imlformity  (1559)  led 
progress'! vc ;  the  former  were  jilnnted  in  the  to  a  ?troncr  Pnritnn  resistance;  and  the  conflic  r 
iieartandtbenorthofEarope,  the  latter  among  paseed  over  into  the  17th  centur/,  ooming  to 
the  maritime  and  freer  natfone;  the  one,  after  its  height  in  the  dvU  war  of  1648->*9.  and  tho 
the  decliiio  of  Melauclithon's  intlncnce,  had  for  behcadintr  of  Land  and  of  King  Charles.  But 
a  long  time  oalj  a  single  tjpo  of  doctrine,  while  the  success  under  Cr<nnwell  was  of  abort 
the  Reformed  theology  waa  proliflo  In  systems  dnration ;  and  the  strength  of  the  Reformed 
of  A'ariod  typo,  and  in  a  lit  !i  symliollcanitera-  influence  was  transplanted  fmm  England  to 
tore.  A  full  outline  of  the  history  of  the  Be-  America.  In  Scotland  it  was  firmly  eetafaliahed 
formed  ehnrefa  would  demand  an  aeconnt  of  Tmder  Koox^s  inflnenee  after  his  return  fh>m 
its  geographical  diffnsioB,  of  its  different  types  Frankfort  in  1559,  and  organized  liy  t1ie  '*  9ol- 
of  theology,  of  the  varioDS  denominations  emn  Leagao  and  Covenant    and  this  land  has 
which  have  been  nnrtnred  tmder  its  influence,  never  since  swerred  from  its  loyalty  to  the 
and  of  its  peculiar  practical  energy  as  seen  in  faith  of  Geneva.    In  the  form  of  Congrega- 
its  polity  and  reformatory  spirit.    Our  limits  tionalism,  the  eame  system  of  faith  was  trnn?- 
allow  only  a  few  condensed  statements  under  planted  to  the  new  world  by  the  ]>ili^'riiu.s  wLo 
each  of  these  heads. — The  Reformed  move-  landed  on  Plymouth  rock,  and  by  large  subse- 
ment  began  in  Switzerland,  under  the  lead  of  qtunt  immigrations;  in  the  form  of  Pro-l.y- 
Zwiugli,  the  hero  of  Zurich,  .is  early  as  1516;  tcri.uri.-m  (including  the  German  and  DutcL- 
in  Basel  it  was  i:i;irshalled  by  CEcolampadios  Ri  l'm  ed  churches)  it  was  jdanted  in  the  mid- 
and  Bullinjrcr ;  Geneva  was  aroupcd  by  the  in-  dlo  aid  foritliern  colonie-;  l-y  cniicrrant.s  from 
trejud  Faifl,  and  taught  and  organized  by  Cal-  ScotlauU,  lii.la.ud,  Eogland,  und  Holland  ;  and 
vin,  wlio  came  thither,  a  refugee  from  IVanee,  at  no  period  since  haa  it  ceased  to  exert  a 
in  153G.    The  wliole  of  Switzerland  was  rovo-  ptrong  and  vital  inf!m  nf<^  upon  the  principles 
lutionized  by  a  grand  popidar  movenieut.    Tlio  and  history  of  this  CMUiitry.     The  Baptist 
same  form  of  faitli  was  }danted  in  the  Palatl-  cliurches  of  England  and  America  adopt  in 
nate,  where  was  formed  the  German  T!t  formed  tli.- main  the  same  system  of  faith.    In  (.tlu  r 
church,  under  the  elector  Frederic  HI.,  eoiubiu-  parts  of  the  world,  by  colouizution  and  emi- 
iug  the  spirit  of  Melanchthon  witli  that  of  Cal-  gration,  the  Reformed  church  is  also  widely 
vin.   It  was  accei>ted  in  I^remen,  1501-81 ;  in  ditfiiscd.    In  the  freest  and  m(M.  advnncin;? 
Na.*8au,  1586;  in  Anhait,  1590;  in  Hesac-Cas«el,  nations  it  has  had  its  strongest  hold  and  iniiu- 
1005 ;  and  even  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  ence — in  those  countries  that  are  leadinir  the 
Jolm  Sigi-rnund,  addf  ti-d  it  in   IGM.     Its  van  in  tlie  general  progress  of  mnn kind. —  Tn 
churches  were  also  scattered  in  Bohemia  and  correspondence  and  harmony  witij  this  wide 
Poland.  The  first  reforms  in  Spain  and  Italy,  geographical  diflluion,  the  Reformed  <^nreh  has 
toon  'juppressed,  were  nourished  in  [inrt  nnder  nl«o  '^h'.-n  n  great  productive  power  in  rc  ^pcrt 
iin  teachings.    In  Franco  it  attained  such  vigor  to  conie&sions  of  faith  and  systems  of  theology, 

'  '  raa- 


tliat  in  1559  a  general  synod  was  formed  at  which,  while  retaining  the  same  essential 

Paris,  and  its  chnrrh  >  nnmh*  red  some  2,000.  tnrc«,  have  set  forth  different  types  of  doctrine. 

But  here  they  were  decimated  byreligious  wars,  In  this  respect  it  is  distinguished  from  the  Ro- 

aad  by  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's,  man  OothoHo  and  the  (orthodox)  Lntiberan 

1572.  .Tnd  cnfc(  bled  by  the  abjurntion  of  Prot-  coroin'niinn~.    At  the  very  beginnin^r  of  tlie 

estauti^m  by  Henry  of  iJavarre.   The  revooa-  Reformed  movement,  we  find  Zwingli  and 

tion  of  the  edict  of  Kantes,  Oot.  18,  1685,  de-  Calvin  differinfir  in  their  modes  of  ezponnding 

j'Hv.  d  2,000,000  of  flicir  r.  Ii_'-imi3  ^ceurit  . .  and  the  common  fnitli — the  former  resolving  origi- 

drovo  out  half  a  million  into  oil  parts  of  EurojN}  nol  sin  into  a^mtural  defect,  and  cultivating 

and  America  before  the  dose  of  the  eento^.  theology  more  in  the  spirit  of  the  man  of  let* 

Tin;  Hef  Tni-  (1  ^vstem  was  nl-o  planted  in  II«d-  ters,    Ev> n  in  Switzcrlnnd,  lio>idc  llic  strirtor 

land,  Voes  und  £sch  being  there  the  fir^  mar-  tradition:d  and  scholastic  method,  csemplilied 

tyrs  of  the  reformation, In  1598.  The  fierce  by  Heide^'ger,  and  brought  to  its  consmmna- 

strugglo  of  the  I'nited  Netherhands  with  Pliilii)  tion  in  Turretine,  Stai)fcr  al^o  linif^dit,  in  his 

II.  of  Spain  (loOo-'dS)  was  both  for  civil  and  able  ''Polemics,"  the  mediate  and  not  the  ex> 

religions  freedom,  under  the  great  leadership  dusively  immediate  imputation  of  Adsm^sdn. 

of  Williafi),  prince  of  Orange.    The  peace  of  The  famous  school  of  Satimur  in  France,  un- 

Westphalia  in  lOlSconfirined  the  rights  and  lib-  der  the  imjmlse  of  the  Scotchman-  Cameron 

ertiesof  the  Dutch  church.  In  England,  the  ref-  and  the  guidance  of  A myraut,  abandoned  the 

ormation  at  first  advanced  more  slowly.  Cran-  dogma  of  a  limited  atonement  in  favor  of  the 

mcr  gave  it  shapp.  m*iin1y  in  the  sonso  of  the  scheme  of  a  hypothetical  nniversolism  of  di- 

Reforme<l  symbols,  under  Edward  VI.  The  per-  vino  grace.    But  the  most  fruitful  seminary  of 

sccutioiis  under  Mary  (1553-8)  stnt  the  most  these  (    I \  i'ii-t)c  systems  in  the  17th  century 

firdcnt  .'f  Kiui.iiid'srefonnerstoZarichandGe-  was  Hollan  !.    Its  divines  were  at  first  di- 

ncva,  :\  hvure  they  brought  baek  the  seeds  of  vided  between  t!ie  tupralapsurian  and  the  in- 

Puritani.sm.    But  the  Anglican  chnreh.  though  fralapwrlatt  sohomcs.     The  great  Anninian 

allied  to  the  Eeformed  faith  in  its  articles  of  controversy  led  to  the  convocation  of  the 
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Hvnod  of  Dort,  1618-'19,  at  which  renrcsonta- 
tives  attended  from  tlio  Enjrlish  churcii  tm  well 
as  from  other  reformed  communions ;  and 
whore,  against  the  Remonstrant*,  the  five 
jKJints  of  Calvinism  were  articulately  defined, 
viz.:  1,  unconditional  election;  2,  particular 
redemption  ;  3,  total  depravity  ;  4,  grace  irre- 
sistible ;  5,  the  perseverance  of  the  saints. 
Three  prominent  types  of  theology  were  rep- 
resent od  in  the  Bubsoquent  religious  develop- 
ment in  the  Netherlands:   1,  the  Bcholantic, 
advocated  by  Marcsiiis,  Wenuclin,  Gomarus, 
and  Voetiua ;  2,  the  federal  theology,  or  tho 
theology  which  takes  the  idea  of  covenants  as 
its  central  conception,  which  received  it^  full- 
est expo-nition  in  the  works  of  Coccciusand  Wit- 
sius,  modifying  the  rigidity  of  tho  scholastic 
formulas  by  a  more  biblical  and  lustorical 
method ;  and  3,  the  Cartesian  type,  wliich 
made  use  of  the  principles  ()f  the  philosophy  of 
Descartes  to  expound  and  vindicate  the  Chris- 
tian system,  and  rendorc-d  good  sorvico  in  giv- 
ing a  more  systematic  form  to  natural  theology, 
as  the  logiral  basis  of  revealed  t!ie<d<);^'y,  and 
in  the  attempt  to  harmonize  tho  ri^'bts  of  rea- 
son with  the  demands  of  faith.    Tlie  ReforiiK  d 
tiioology  of  the  Palatinate  found  its  best  cx- 
]>ression  in  the  Heidelberg  catecfiism,  drawn  up 
by  Ursinus  and  Olevianus  in  1500,  and  adopted 
ns  a  symbol  by  tho  (Jerman  Reformed  and 
Dutch  churches.    The  same  system  of  faith  in 
England,  Scotland,  and  America  received  its 
most  articulate  exposition  in  tlio  "Westminster 
confessiim  of  faith  aii<l  catei-liisms,  the  ripest 
I>roduct  of  tho  confessional  literature  of  the 
17th  ccnturv,  adopted  by  tho  long  parlianjent 
in  1640,  by'tho  kirk  of  Scotland  in  1047,  by 
tho  Cambridge  synod  of  New  England  in  104S, 
and  by  tho  Prcsltyterian  church  of  America  in 
1729.  *  Tho  sub.sequent  divisions  in  the  Scoteh 
church  Were  chielly  upon  tho  <|uostion  of  tho 
relation  of  tho  church  to  tho  civil  power  (As- 
sociate ]tresbytery,  1733 ;  Covenanters,  1743; 
Uurghcrs  and  Anti-Burghers,  1747;  Relief  Se- 
cession, 1701).    In  tho  "marrow  controversy'' 
(Fisher's  '*  Marrow  of  Modern  Divinity")  tivo 
propositions  were  condemned  in  1720,  which 
were  supposed  to  have  an  Antinomian  ten- 
dency.   Tho  Scottish  orthodoxy  was  u[>lield  in 
the  hist  half  of  tho  18th  century  by  Erskino, 
Dick,  and  Hill;  though  somewhat  enfeebled 
by  tho  lukewarmness  of  the  Robertson  admin- 
i.xtration,  17ri8-'S2.    It  has  been  revived  in  tho 
present  century,  chiefly  through  the  zealous 
advocacy  of  Chalmers.   In  tho  Anglican  church 
there  have  always  remained  some  able  advo- 
cates of  the  fundamental  principles  of  tho  Re- 
formed system,  as  Davenant,  Ljighton,  Ezekiel 
Ilopkins,  and  John  Edwards  ;  but  it  has  chielly 
nourished  among  tho  nonconformists  of  Eng- 
land, represented  by  such  men  as  Thomas  Wat- 
son, Baxter,  Owen,  Howe,  Ridgeley,  Matthew 
Henry,  and  Isaac  Watts,  not  to  name  men  of 
later  date.    In  tho  writings  of  Tobias  Crisj)  it 
is  Antinomian  in  its  tendency. — Nearly  con- 
temporaneous with  tho  decline  of  tho  Culvia- 


istio  system  in  its  productive  vigor  upon  tho 
continent  of  Euro[»e,  was  the  rise  of  its  most 
el.aborate  and  phih)sophical  defender  in  our 
own  land,  in  the  jKrson  of  the  elder  Edwards. 
(See  Edwards,  Joxatii.\x.)  He  stands  at  the 
head  of  a  school,  that  of  the  so  calletl  New 
England  theology,  which  nmy  well  vie  with 
any  European  t)"po  of  this  system  in  ingenuity, 
comprehensiveness,  and  moral  vigor.  Denying 
a  limited  atonement,  insisting  ujxjn  tho  distinc- 
tion between  natural  ability  and  moral  inabil- 
ity, nuiking  the  essence  of  virtue  to  consist  in 
holy  love,  and  opi>osing  the  dogma  of  imme- 
diate imputation,  it  has  exerted  a  prevailing 
iutluencc  upon  tho  tone  of  theological  specula- 
tion, and bornej)ermanent  fruit*  in  the  writings 
of  Bellamy,  Hopkins,  Smalley,  the  younger 
Edwards,  and  Emmons.  Tho  later  representa- 
tives of  tho  Reformed  dogmatics  uj>on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  as  Schleiermacher,  Ebrard, 
Schneckerburgcr,  Schweizer,  and  Vinet,  have 
advocated  it  hi  a  historical  an<l  philosophical, 
rather  than  a  traditional  and  scholastic  spirit. 
— In  esiimatiiig  the  iullucnce  of  tliis  sy.->tem,  we 
ougiit  not  to  pass  unnoticed  tho  fact  that  a  large 
proportion  of  tlio  denominations  and  sects  of 
modern  Cliristendom  have  sprung  into  being 
from  its  impulse,  or  in  opposition  to  it.  This 
was  tho  case  with  tho  Arminians;  in  part  also 
with  tho  Unitarians  of  Poland,  England,  and 
New  England;  with  tho  Baptists  in  their  vari- 
ous ramifications;  and  with  the  Wesleyans  or 
Methodists  of  England  and  America.  The  Re- 
formed church  liiis  lieen  fruitful  in  sects.  TIjo 
practical  and  reformatory  vigor  of  this  system 
IS  doul>tless  to  be  ascribed  in  a  good  <K  :,Tee  to 
ita  polity,  in  conjunction  with  its  spirit.  Tho 
Lutheran  church  of  Europe  has  always  been 
under  bonds  to  tho  state  to  keep  the  peace; 
tho  Reformed  churches  have  more  frequently 
claimed  their  own  rights,  and  demanded  a  rel- 
ative independence.  Tho  pre^byteriau  polity 
was  essentially  a  representative  system;  its  lay 
elders  (chosen  for  life  in  Scotland  and  Geneva, 
and  for  a  limited  period  in  Holland,  France, 
and  Germany)  gave  it  vitality.  Its  presbyte- 
rial  and  synodal  constitution — aristocratic  in 
Franco  and  (Jeueva,  and  more  democratic  in 
Holland  and  Scotland — has  made  it  efticient. 
It  has  also  been  zealous  in  administering  disci- 
pline. The  power  of  the  laity  was  still  further 
enhanced  in  the  congregational  or  independent 
form  of  polity,  so  largely  adojited  in  England 
by  tho  nonconformists,  including  tho  Baptists, 
and  prevalent  in  New  England.  Thus  fitted  to 
be  a  working  church,  it  has  in  most  of  its 
brandies  been  zealous  in  domestic  and  foreign 
missions,  and  has  not  scddom  led  the  way  to  tho 
progressive  reforms  that  characterize  modern 
society.  And  with  all  the  strictness  of  its  the- 
ological system,  it  has  almost  unif«irmly  been 
inclined  to  cooperate  in  jthilanthropic  and  re- 
ligious movements  with  thoso  of  other  shades 
of  belief. 

REFORMED  PROTESTANT  DUTCH 
CHURCH,  a  religious  body  which  aioso  in  tlio 
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XetherlandA  r  arly  In  tlio  ICtli  century.  It  at- 
titiBcd  its  Horm  ami  organization  during  tho 
loom  and  erfcibnted  struggle  against  Philip  II. 

Doder  the  leadership  of  the  i)rin(  c  s  of  Orange. 
For  A  kmg  time  tbon  who  embraced  the  evan- 
j^dieal  doeCrinc*  ooold  worship  011I7  with  tiie 

utmost  privacy,  and  they  denominated  their 
fti^f^mblies  tho  chnrches  of  the  Netherlands 
under  the  cro^v*.  In  1561  a  confession  of  faith 
waa  published  by  Gnido  do  Bres,  culled  the 
Ilelgic  confession,  inodelled  aftor  that  of  tlio 
Cahiniistic  church  of  i  rance.  It  wiuj  adopted 
by  the  first  synod  held  in  1568  at  Wesel  on  the 
hhine.  Public  fi<  Id  j>rt  aohing  was  introdnc  cd 
about  the  same  tiii.t-,  uud  also  singing  iu  the  ua- 
tiTa  language.  Churches  were  formed  aftertho 
(;<n«^rnrT  prt-sbyteriaii  inodul,  and  at  the  pynod 
of  WeiM,d  rules  of  church  order  were  adopted, 
waA  the  scattered  churches  were  organized  as 
one  cotnl-ined  body.  Soon  afterward  fLo  yoke 
of  Spain  wad  formally  thrown  off  bj  the  prov- 
inces, and  the  Protestant  faith  became  the  re- 
ligion (^f  flic  state.  Tri  tliOeailypfirtof  the  ITtli 
century  tho  famous  Armiuiaa  controversy  dis- 
tracted the  church.  Amiinius,  professor  of 
lliei'loi:y  in  tho  univer.'-ity  of  Ltyden,  advanced 
sentiments  which  were  thought  by  his  colleague 
Oomanis  to  he  at  varianca  with  the  standards 
of  the  (  hiii  f  li.  A  controversy  arose,  it\  which 
ministers  and  church  members  throughout  the 
eovntiy  took  sides,  the  hu^er  portion  by  fiur 

.«.ympatliizinjr  with  tlio  Goinarii-ts,  while  those 
who  were  high  iu  political  power  for  the  most 
part  fiiTored  ue  Arminians.  In  a  remonstraoce 
to  tho  htates,  tlio  vii  w-i  of  tho  Arminlans  on 
the  famous  live  points  of  predestination,  re- 
demption, depravity,  conversion,  and  persever- 
ance were  defined.  From  this  paper  they  Avere 
called  Kemonstranta,  and  their  opuoneuta  wcro 
from  their  reply  called  Gontra-Kemonstnmts. 
Tho  ContrA-E«-ni(iii>trant!4  urjred  the  call  of  a 
national  synod  to  decide  on  the  new  opinions, 
and  the  Remonstrants  opposed  it.  The  former 
contended  for  the  indoj^eudenco  of  the  church 
in  matters  of  discipline;  the  latter  deferred 
much  to  the  authority  of  the  civil  government. 
At  hmgth,  after  a  protracted  controversy  under 
the  stadtholder  Maurice,  a  national  synod  met  at 
Dort  in  1G18,  and  continued  in  session  6  months. 
By  it  tho  doctrines  of  the  Remonstrants  were 
condemned,  and  tliose  who  had  taiipht  them 
Were  de])used  from  the  ministry  mid  deprived 
of  all  ecclesiastical  and  academical  offices» 
The  decision  of  the  synod  was  followed  by  tho 
action  of  tho  states  Ibrliiddiu^  all  assemblies 
of  tho  Remonstrant;*,  and  banishing  many  of 
tho  deposed  niinisterH.  The  Remonstrants  wore 
afterward  tolerated,  and  have  continued  ns  a 
small  sect  in  the  Netherlands,  while  their  doo- 
triiKs  have  spread  widely  into  other  conntrics. 
liy  this  last  national  nod  of  the  church  in  tho 
Netherlands  her  doctrines  and  order  were 
finally  settled.  Tlirough  the  remainder  of  the 
eantury  she  was  greatly  prospered,  was  zeal- 
ous! joarried  into  all  the  Dutch  colonies  east  and 
wait,  and  waa  known  aspeoiaUj  for  her  toler- 


ant  spirit.  Tl>e  church  and  republic  of  the 
Netherlands  furnished  an  aajlnm  for  the  op- 
[iresaed  of  every  creed  and  nation.   At  the 

j>resent  time  the  mini>t<.-rs  and  ujembera  of  the 
national  church  have  to  a  great  extent  departed 
from  the  evangelical  doctrine  of  the  standards 
and  rationalistic  and  Socinian  ideas  greatly  pre- 
vail among  them.  Yet  there  are  many  emi- 
nent men,  civilians  as  well  as  ministers,  who 
are  speatog  boldly  for  evangelical  views.  A 
few  years  !\gn  some  ministers,  on  nceount  of 
the  obstacle!)  presented  by  the  civil  authoriLu-s  j 
to  evangelical  preaching,  and  afler  hanng  been  | 
fineil  and  imprisoned,  seceded  from  the  el luro!-. 
They  ha\  e  established  a  theological  semiuarv. 
and  have  gathered  a  number  of  congregations. 
— The  tliurch  was  introduced  into  America 
early  in  the  17lh  century.  The  first  permanem 
agricultural  settlement  in  New  Netherlands  was 
made  in  102n,  and  soon  the  ci'lonistsenjoye<l  the 
services  of  two  kranil't.'«H^l<  r.it  or  consolers  of 
the  rfck,  who  wereofiieers  of  thedinrch,  and 
whti^o  duty  it  was  to  visit  aJid  pray  with  t!ie 
sick,  and  conduct  public  worship  in  tho  ab- 
sence of  a  minister.  These  read  the  Scriptnrei 
and  creeds  to  tho  people  assembled  in  an  upper 
room  over  a  horse  mill.  In  1628  the  Rev.  Jon«s 
Hiohaelius  arrived  at  Manhattan,  oi|;aniaed  a 
consistory,  adniiinstered  tho  sacraments,  and 
performed  all  tlio  functions  of  the  ministry.  H«  i 
was  succeeded  in  1688  by  the  Rev.  Everwrdns  { 
Bogardus,  wlio  was  accompanied  by  the  fir-t 
schoolmaster,  Adam  Koelandsen.  Bogardu*  1 
married  the  widow  Annetje  Jansen,  whose  form  | 
has  now  become  tho  ^  aluable  property  held  by 
the  corporation  of  Trinity  church.  In  hia  time 
a  pidn  wooden  building  was  pntnp  for  worship 
in  Broad  street,  between  Pearl  and  Bridge.  The 
second  building  was  erected  under  the  admin- 
istration of  Director  ITicft  in  1643,  and  stood 
within  tho  walls  of  Fort  Amsterdam  on  the 
Battery.  After  the  surrender  of  New  Amster- 
dam to  the  English  in  1664,  this  chnrch  was 
used  by  tho  military  chaplains  when  not  oc- 
cupied by  tho  consistory ;  and  when  the  Dutcli 
people  removed  into  their  new  edifice  in  Garden 
street,  it  was  used  by  tho  English  garrison  for 
worship  d(»wn  to  1741.  Public  worship  wns 
commenced  at  Albany  i>erhai)S  as  early  as  at 
New  Amsterdam,  but  tuo  first  minister  there 
of  whom  wo  have  knowledfrc  was  Jcdiannos 
Megupolensis,  who  soon  alter  his  arrival  in 
1643  preached  tho  gosi>el  to  the  Indians  who 
came  to  Fort  Orange  to  trade.  Dnrinp  the 
Dutch  rule  churches  were  also  establiijhcd  at 
£so|>us  (Kingston,  N.  Y.),  Flatbush  and  Flat- 
lands,  and  Brooklyn.  New  Am^ff  rd  im  at  the 
time  of  its  surrender  contained  only  aoout  1,000 
inhabitants,  and  in  the  entire  province  of  New 
Netherlands  there  were  5  churches  and  G  min- 
isters. From  that  time  until  recently  tlae  pro- 
gr^s  of  the  church  in  America  haa  been  ne> 
oessarily  slow  for  the  following  reasons:  1, 
Tho  emigration  from  tho  Netherlands  almost 
entirely  ceased,  and  many  fiunillea  wiDing  to 
live  only  under  their  nativo  gOTemment  re- 
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turned  to  (be  Kethearlaods.  8.  GoTemment 
patronage  waa  removed  otk  the  tramfbr  of  the 

province  to  the  British  and  the  introduction  of 
tU*t  Englkh  church,  to  which  church  also  ad- 
vaatages  were  ^ven  amoonting  to  UaThtoal 
v;stabli.-^htnoiit  hy  law  in  New  York,  West- 
chester, Qaeeos,  and  Bichmoud.  3.  The  Dutch 
language  was  need  excloajvely  In  vorahip  down 
to  the  year  1763;  conseqnontly  the  church 
conld  not  gather  withia  her  fold  those  who 
used  another  language,  nor  extend  herself  to 
new  settlements.    Meanwhile  the  English  lan- 
guage wa^  used  in  schools  and  in  public  busi- 
ness, and  had  at  last  become  the  prevailing  and 
popular  tongue.    The  church  suffered  loss  by 
iier  tardiness  to  introduce  this  Inqguoge  into 
Iier  public  services.    A  demand  was  made  for 
its  introduction  into  the  church  at  New  York, 
which  awflkencd  bitter  opposition  on  tho  part 
of  the  older  mciubors.    iiy  means  uf  tins  ditli- 
•  ilty,  tliree  classes  of  persona  were  lost  to  the 
ciiurch  :  1,  tIio-«e  who  vv.-ro  anxious  to  enjoy 
English  picai  hiug  und  could  not  endure  the 
delajof  its  introduction ;  S,  the  lovers  of  peace, 
who  sfirtcrht  it  in  other  rotnmnnions ;  8.  thi-^to 
over-ituluibi  adliercuts  of  the  Diitdi  inirty  w  ho 
preferred,  if  they  most  he^  1^  j  i  I :  to  liear  it 
in  the  Kiii^sfopfi]  clinrch.    lu  17   :  the  Tier. 
>\acliil»al<l  Laidlio  was  called  to  ju \;ich  in  the 
Eoglbb  laognage,  and  his  first  sermon  was  de- 
livened  to  an  ifnmen?<e  audience  in  the  Middle 
Butcth  church,  the  present  i>ost  office.  Down 
to  tlie  opening  of  the  present  century  the 
Dutch  continued  to  he  the  prevailintx  lanpnnpo 
in  the  various  pulpits,  but  after  that  it  rapidly 
gave  way  to  the  English,  and  now  is  no  more 
heard  in  public  worship,  save  in  the  rlnirchos 
corajio^d  of  recent  emigrants  from  lluliaad. 
The  minutes  of  the  general  synod  began  to  ho 
kept  in  English  in  1 794.  4.  TIk-  churrh  suffered 
from  a  deficiency  of  ministers,  and  the  obsta- 
cles that  were  in  the  way  of  obtaining  a  supply. 
She  had  no  educitional  institutions,  and  no 
church  judicatory  with  power  of  ordination ; 
her  ministers  all  belonged  to  the  efassb  of 
Amsterdam,  and  to  that  classis  she  a|>pli<.d  for 
ministers,  and  to  it  sent  her  candidates  to  ro- 
o«ye  orcUnatton.  By  these  means  the  congre- 
patioiia  were  i>ni  n  subjected  to  great  delay  and 
expense.   Then  arose  the  noted  e&etus  and  con- 
fnmtU  controversy.  The  ooetns  was  a  body 
formed  in  1747,\\'hich  po.-so>-;od  no  ecclesiastical, 
but  only  adviM>ry  powers.  From  this  sprang  the 
ooetns  party,  who  prop<Med  that  this  assembly 
sltould  be  (  hanged  into  a  regular  classis,  that  an 
educational  institution  should  he  ostablbhcd, 
and  that  tiie  ohorch  should  thus  boldly  under- 
fako  to  supply  herself  with  a  ministry.  This 
was  opposed  by  the  conferentie,  who  zealously 
advocated  a  continuation  of  the  state  of  depen- 
dence on  Ilolland.   This  controversy  was  car- 
ried on  in  a  Isittcr  spirit  and  to  the  banishment 
of  peace  from  many  churches  for  a  number  of 
years.   At  last,  through  the  a^^cney  of  the 
Bev.  John  n.  Livingston,  D.D.,  tlio  breach  was 
healed,  aud  iu  1771  an  independent  church 


oi^nizatiun  was  effected.  He  was  a  native  of 
Potighkcepsie,  N.  Y.,  and  trl^  a  atndeiit  of 

thcolo;^y  at  the  nnivcrsity  of  Utrecht  was  much 
occupied  iu  giving  the  Holland  ministers  accu- 
rate ideas  or  the  wants  of  the  draroh  in  AiB«r> 

ion,  and  in  impressing  it  upon  them  that  her 
inde]H  nd)  nee  was  necessary  to  her  continoancc 
They  ap  proved  of  his  plans.  On  his  return  to 
America  a  convention  of  ministers  and  ciders 
met  in  New  York  in  Oct.  1771.  Bj  this  con- 
vention, the  i)rooee£ngsof  irhieh  vrere  marked 
by  entire  harmony,  three  objects  wore  secured: 
1,  the  internal  arrangement  and  govermncnt 
of  the  churches,  embracing  the  organiaation  of 
superior  church  judicjitorics  and  measures  for 
the  establishment  of  a  professorship  of  the- 
ology ;  2,  healing  of  dt^nsions ;  8,  correspon- 
dence with  the  church  in  Ilolland.  The  acts 
of  the  convention  were  fl"on  followed  by  the 
approbation,  good  wisbc-.  arid  jirayorij  of  the 
classis  of  Amsterdam.  1  lie  church  iu  Ilolland 
made  it  an  exprefs  condition  of  the  indepen- 
dence nf  the  church  iu  Aiucricii  that  she  should 
;.t  on<  e  initiate  measures  for  the  training  of  a 
Icanie  1  ministry.  The*  cla«sis  of  Aiiifitenlam 
was  therefore  petitioned  to  send  over  a  profes- 
sor of  theology,  but  instead  of  this  they  recoiB* 
mended  the  appointment  of  l>r.  Livin^ristnn. 
Oil  aceuuiit  of  the  breakiui^  out  of  tiio  revolu- 
tionary war,  his  api>ointment  was  delayed  imtQ 
1784.  During  the  war  tlte  ronpTeirationg  in 
iSew  York  were  scattcrt-d,  the  houjj«;s  of  wor- 
ship desecrated,  and  of  the  4  pastors,  8  never 
r  rurned  to  tlieir  field  of  labor.  The  chnrch 
now  completed  her  organization  by  the  forma- 
tion of  a  general  synod,  which  at  first  met 
triennially,  but  since  1812  annually.  A  consti- 
tution, compiled  by  Drs.  Livingston  and  Romeyn 
from  the  acts  of  the  ^nod  of  jDort,  and  adapted 
to  the  churcli  in  this  country,  was  adopted.  In 
1770,  through  cil'urts  of  the  coetns  party,  a 
charter  had  been  obtidned  for  a  eollege,  to  be 
called  QueenN.  which  was  estaWifihed  at  Xew 
Brunswick,  ^,  J.,  and  whose  first  president 
was  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jaeobns  R.  Hardenbei^b.  A 
chief  object  of  this  oollc;.'c  wa?,  as  its  charter 
declares,  to  prepare  young  men  for  the  ministry 
of  tiie  Reformed  Dutch  enareh,  and  it  was  re- 
quired  tliat  its  pre-idcnt  t^hould  bo  a  member 
of  that  church.  From  fear  of  awakening  old 
prejudices,  the  proftswowblp  of  theology  was 
kept  separate  from  the  C'lIleL'^e  until  ]81o.  At 
tliat  time,  in  virtue  of  an  arrangement  between 
the  general  synod  and  the  board  of  trustees, 
Dr.  Livingston,  who  had  hitherto  taught  his 
students  in  theology  while  holding  his  pastoral 
charge  in  New  York,  gave  up  his  charge,  re- 
moved to  New  Brunswick,  and  assumed  thb 
office  of  president  of  the  college,  which  he 
lield  in  connection  with  his  professorship  imtil 
hU  death  vn  1825.  In  1825  the  college,  whose 
exercises  had  for  some  years  been  suspended, 
was  revived  under  the  name  of  Rutgers,  given 
in  honor  (rf  Ool.  Henry  Rutgers  of  New  York, 
and  a  new  cov>'Ti'int  wis  framed  between  tho 
synod  and  board  ol  irusieuji.  (6ee  New  Bkcns- 
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mcK.) — Members  of  Uie  Dntcb  church  cooikt- 
nk'd  in  ITOH  u  ith  many  from  other  churclies 
in  lormiug  ihc  New  York  missionary  society. 
Ministerti  were  also  sent  on  missionary  tours  to 
Kentucky  and  CMfui'la,  and  some  churches  were 
established,  but  by  reason  of  distance  and  in- 
herent weakness  they  were  soon  lost.  The 
ot^'Tts  of  tliL'  i  lmrcb  at  extension  were  after- 
ward uisuuly  directed  to  western  New  York, 
and  about  the  year  1830,  when  the  present 
beard  of  domestic  missions  was  organized,  a 
number  of  important  posta  were  occupied.  In 
1886  missions  to  the  veetern  etAtes  were  com- 
menced.   At  presicnt  tbcro  arc  48  rluirches  in 
the  western  states,  of  which  25  are  composed 
of  recent  emigrants  from  Holland.   There  aro 
no  chnrclHH  in  New  EiiLdaiiJ,  and  none  south 
of  Philadelphia.   Pivo  sixths  of  the  churche« 
are  in  the  states  of  Ke v  York  and  New  Jersey. 
Two  thinls  of  all  tlie  ( Imri-lK  s  in  tlie  connec- 
tion have  been  orgjanized  within  the  last  40 
^reara,  and  daring  that  time  the  ministry  has 
mcrea.*ed  more  than  f-nirfold  in  numbers.  In 
1817  the  gonentl  synod  cooperated  with  the 
Aasoeiate  Reformed  and  Presbyterian  ebnrehes 
in  the  formation  of  the  united  foreign  niission- 
arj  society,  which  in  1826  was  merged  in  the 
American  board  of  commissioners  for  foreign 
mission^.  In  1832  the  synod  made  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  American  board,  under  which 
in  1836  a  band  of  mianomiries  went  forth  from 
the  Dutch  church  destined  for  the  Dnt<  h  Kast 
ludiea.  Stations  were  commenced  on  the  island 
of  Borneo,  and  soon  a  part  of  the  band  was 
sent  to  establisli  amission  at  Amoy  in  China. 
On  account  of  a  dinnnntifm  of  tlje  numbers  of 
the  missionaries  and  a  lack  of  reCnforcements, 
the  stations  on  Borneo  were  after  a  few  years 
nbnndoned.    The  missionaries  at  Aumy  havo 
beeu  eminently  successful.    In  soutJiLru  India 
•re  several  churches  forminu'  the  classis  of  Ar- 
cot,  and  ministered  to  1)\  .")  son^  of  the  late 
lie V.  Dr.  John  Scudder.  The  arrangement  w  iih 
the  American  board  continned  in  force  until 
1B"7,  w  lien  nn  nmicaMe  separ.atiou  was  eflect- 
td,  and  tite  ujUsions  of  Amoy  and  Arcot  were 
transferred  to  the  Reformed  Dutch  dmrch.  In 
185',)  mi-sinnaries  were  sent  to  J."i>;tn. 
tlie  lioard  of  domestic  and  foreign  missions  tlio 
gciu  rul  synod  has  established  aboard  of  8abbath 
school  nnion  ;  a  board  of  otlnratiou  for  the  aid 
of  pious  indigent  young  men  in  preparing  for 
tha  ministry;  a  board  of  pnblieation,  which 
aims  to  spread  a  sonnd  religious  literature; 
and  a  relief  fund  ibr  tiio  aid  of  disabled  luini^ 
tera  and  the  fiuniliea  of  deceased  ones. — ^Tn  1833 
tin-  T!ov.  S(domon  Froeligh,  B.D..  of  Ilacken- 
Mick  and  tichraleubiirg,  N.  J.,  and  a  few  other 
ministers,  seceded  with  their  congregations  from 
tlio  I'litcli  cluircli.  on  flic  alli'_red  ground  of  a 
prevailing  hixoesa  in  doctrijie  and  disciplinei 
and  (Wi^isBd  the  **Tme  Reformed  Butch 
church.*'  It  numbers  less  than 20  congregations. 
— The  doctrinal  standards  of  the  church  aro : 
1,  the  Belgic  confession  of  Ihith ;  2,  the  Heidcl- 
murg  cateohiwn ;  8,  the  canona  of  the  synod  of 


Dort.    The  Belgic  confession  of  faith,  a**  has 
b<  en  previously  stated,  was  published  in  1601. 
and  adopted  as  a  standard  by  the  synod 
of  Wesel  in  ISi's.    This  was  the  basis  ot  the 
orgnni/ation  of  the  ]!eforined  church  in  tbe 
Netherlands,  and  in  its  U7  articles  presents  a 
complete  systematic  view  of  the  doctrines  of 
tlic  reformation.    The  Heidelberg  catecliism 
N\  as  rcctsived  ubuut  the  same  time.    It  bad 
l>ei  n  composed  by  order  of  the  i  h  *  tor  Freder- 
ic III.  for  the  Palatlinito.  by  Ursinuss  a  i>rofes- 
6or  in  the  uuiverftity  of  Heidelberg,  and  Olevi- 
anus,  a  court  preacher.    It  was  Intended  by 
tlio  elector  to  hi-  u  liarmonizincr  symbol  of  faith, 
to  bo  received  by  both  the  Lutherans  and  Re- 
formed in  his  dominions.  Tbe  cbnrch  In  tiie 
Netherlands  heartily  ndoptcd  it,  div  ided  it  into 
52  Lord  s  days,  and  ordered  that  it  should  not 
only  be  taoglit  to  the  youth,  but  expounded 
once  in  tin:  ( >  tirso  of  every  year  from  tlio  pnl-  i 
pit.   The  canons  were  adopted  by  the  synod  ' 
of  Dort  in  1619,  and  framed  with  special  refer- 
ence to  tho  6  ])oints  of  tla-  Armi'ii.i'is  w  h',  ^ 
were  condemned  by  that  synod.   Jn  tho  church 
of  the  Netherlands,  forms  of  prayer  wore  at 
first  used  in  ordinary  public  worsliip  in  con- 
nection with  extemporaneous  prayers.  Such 
forms  are  now  found  in  the  liturgy  of  tho  Rc> 
formed  Dutch  church  in  America,  but  their 
use,  though  allowed,  is  not  eiyoined.  Practi- 
cally they  are  regarded  as  directories  for  the 
l)erforniance  of  that  part  of  the  service.  There 
are  other  portions  of  tho  liturgy  Avh«tso  use  is 
made  obligatory  by  tho  constitution,  viz.,  forms 
for  tho  administration  of  the  sacraments,  for 
the  ordination  and  in~t,ill,ition  of  ministers, 
elders,  and  deacujis,  aii«l  fur  tlio  excommunica- 
tion and  readniis.sion  of  members.   This  litur- 
gy in  its  essential  parts  was  composed  f  r  the 
church  in  Loudon  in  1551  by  Jan  La^ki  or 
h  Lasco,  who  used  the  hihnr<  i  f  Calvin,  Polano^ 
and  of!n  rs.    This  church  in  L<  nl^  n  was  coni- 
l»o»cd  oi  I'rutestant  refugees  from  Germany 
and  tho  Netherlands,  who  in  Britain  tu:dvr  the 
reign  of  Edward  TI.  foinul  an  asylum  from 
persecution.    Driven  back  to  tho  continent  on 
the  accession  of  Mary,  they  carrinl  their  liturpy 
w  l'h  Ihcm.    It  was  rearranged  liy  I 'nlthen  v!s. 
aiid  aduplt  d  Md)Htantially  by  the  iirst  synod  of 
the  churches  of  the  he  tlu  rlands,  which  tras 
lield  at  Wese1  in  15(18.    h  was  afterward  re- 
vised and  conlirmed  by  tho  synod  of  Dort.  Tho 
Cnglidi  translation  now  in  use  in  this  country  I 
was  first  published  by  the  consistory  of  tljt-  , 
collegiate  church  of  New  Y'ork  in  1167.  In 
1858  a  movement  was  made  for  tbe  revidon 
and  ninciidnu  nt  of  tho  litur^'v.    Tliis  .sul>i\-(  t 
was  under  consideration  until  1658,  when  it 
was  decided  that  no  alterations  should  be  made. 
Tho  prescribed  order  of  i>ublic  wnr-:!!!!'  is  jis 
follows:  1,  after  a  apace  fi>r  private  devotion, 
invocation;  2,  salutation;  8,  reading  the  ten 
commandments  or  some  other  portion  of  Scrip- 
ture, or  both;  4,  singing;  5,  prayer;  6,  Bind- 
ing; 7,  sermon;  8,  prayer;  0,  collection  of 
alnw ;  10,  ^nging;  11,  benediction.  In  tlte 
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otlkcv  mrikm  of  ^  dar  fhe  i*e»1in^  of 

rctjimiaiidnients  is  omitU'd,  and  the  last  sorvioo 
is  alwimi  to  be  oouclttded  with  the  daxologjr. 
P'ontM^,  1^  tposflefli'  creed  irss  recited,  and 
n  clerk  {roorhzer)^  who  was  alsr>  «'lj(ivi-t<  r, 
conducted  the  oiteiiin^'  sorviro^         hi«  desk 
T>«low  thi'  pulpit  by  reridiiiLr  the  fjommand- 
motits  and   a  I'hjipter.  Jiiid  iitinouiiriii;^^  arvl 
Icadinf^  in  the  .«in;^Nn^'  of  n  ps.iiku.    Thu  min- 
ister liad  an  lioiir  ^rhuss  standins  on  tho  pnl- 
]>it,  to  iiioa-^uro  tho  time  to  lie  <K\iipit-tl  tiv 
the  sermon,  which  was  reeomiuonded  not  to 
exceed  an  hour.    On  somo  part  of  every  Sal>- 
bath  a  portion  of  tlic Heidielberg  cntechl-ni  wos 
c'Tpnundc'd.     Great  care  was  from  the  tirst 
taken  iu  tlie  injitruction  of  tho  youuir.  Chil- 
dren were  almost  universally  baptized,  and 
provii»ion  was  mndc  for  their  in.struction  in 
Christian  doctrine  by  pareuts,  church  officer:*, 
and  schoolmasters.  Thost^'hoolwas  an  append- 
ajre  of  the  church,  tanj^ht  by  a  ^choolniaster 
appointed  by  tho  consistory,  and  was  constant- 
ly viiiited  by  the  minister  and  ddera.  The 
school  cnmo  with  the  church  into  this  conntry. 
but  tlie  couliuued  connection  became  in  time 
impracticable.  Interesthas  lately  been  reawak- 
ened in  this  '(tihjert,  and  pnrochial  schools  have 
been  established  in  a  number  of  confrretrntions. 
In  pnbUcirordiip  only  sadi  psalms  and  liymns 
are  sun^  as  have  been  recommended  by  tho 
general  synod.  Singinp:  in  the  English  language 
^vas  introduced  in  176^.   In  1818  the  Bev.  Dr. 
Livingrston,  by  order  of  the  general  =ynod.  rom- 

f tiled  the  ''Book  of  Psalms  and  iiynin-^ '  now 
n  nae^  to  whioh,  however,  lar^e  additions  of 
hymns  liave  snbsetpiently  been  made.  Tlie  ob- 
servance of  the  principal  feast  days,  as  Christ- 
maa,  Easter,  Ascemdon,  and  Whitsuntide,  was 
denounced  by  the  early  s^ynods  in  the  Nether- 
lands: but  as  it  was  found  that  the  people 
would  otherwise  devote  them  to  their  pleaa* 
iire^,  it  wa.s  afterward  ordained  that  public 
worship  should  bo  conducted  on  them,  and  they 
thns  be  tuiied  to  piroflt.  In  aoeordanoe  with 
this  fhey  were  for  a  h>n;;  time  carefully  ob- 
served by  the  church  in  America^  nor  has  re- 
apeet  for  them  ceaaed  in  some  ofth  e  conprega- 
tiniis  at  this  day. — Tlie  government  of  tho 
cimrch  is  aocording  to  the  Qeuevan  presbyte- 
rian  model.  The  officers  are  minlstem,  eldera, 
and  deacniis,  to  wliieh  maybe  added  jirofessors 
of  theology.  The  elders  have  in  connection 
with  the  mfnisteni  the  spiritnal  oversight  of 
the  church.  They  receive,  watch  over,  dis- 
miss, and  discipline  members.  The  board  of 
elders  corresponds  to  the  session  in  the  Pres- 
byterian church.  The  deacons  collect  and  ad- 
minister alms.  Tho  minister,  elders,  and  dea- 
cons, or  the  elders  and  deacons  if  there  be  no 
minister,  compose  the  consistory,  to  which  the 
government  of  the  individual  church  belonir''. 
In  the  great  minority  of  cases  tliey  arc  also  tho 
trustees  to  whom  the  management  of  the  tem- 
poralities is  committed.  The  elders  and  dea- 
cons are  elected  ou  the  organization  of  a  church 
by  the  male  oommnnioanta,  and  aabaaqntntiy 


«Kh«p  bt  the  ooudatorr  tfr  the  inalaoMiiamrf- 

catit.'j,  nnd  in  both  ca.«0;5  their  names  are  pub- 
lished to  the  ooitgrc<:ution  for  apprcrrai.  Tliey 
hold  offioe  for  two  >  env>,  al  the  azpirtttioi}  of 

wliieh  term  tliey  niny  he  reilected.    The  cla.s- 
sis  corresponds  to  the  preabytenr  iu  the  Vw^ 
byterian  chorch,  and  ia  composed  of  a  iminbcr 
of  ministers  wicli  ekler-t  dele;,'at<.Ml.  one  from 
each  church  within  a  certain  district.  The 
rht^sis  is  a  conrt  of  ;i[>peal  tVorii  tho  Judicial  d«i- 
ci-i<iiis « 't  eftimi.^turies.    It  approves  uf  calls,  dis- 
solves pastoral  connections,  and  ordains  and 
deposes  ministers.    The  particular  synods,  of 
wliich  there  are  three,  tliose  of  New  York, 
Albany,  and  Chicncro.  nro  doh:'gated  bodies 
composed  of  two  ii»iijjster«i  find  two  elders  from 
each  elawis  within  tho  bounds  of  the  synod. 
These  are  courts  of  ap}>eal  from  the  decisions 
of  the  classes;  they  form  new  cla-sses,  and 
transfer  congregations  from  one  classia  to  an- 
other.   Tlio  general  synod  is  tlic  hiirhest  court 
of  fi^peai,  and  is  composed  ot  thnc  ministers 
and  three  eldera  from  every  cia.^sis  in  the 
connection.    It  ronstitntes  partieular  synods, 
appoints  theolngieul  professors,  has  the  man- 
agement (jf  the  theological  aeminary  and  th* 
various  hoards,  and  exercises  a  general  super- 
visory power  over  the  concerns  of  the  church. 
It  cannotalteror  amend  the  constitution  of  the 
church,  but  mny  rccommrnd  alterations,  which 
can  bo  adopted  only  by  the  \  utes  of  a  majority 
of  the  classes. — Tho  reports  of  18G0  give  the 
following  statistics:  particular  synods,  H  ;  chis- 
se.s,  Ul;  churches,  870;  ministers,  387;  com- 
municants, 50,427 ;  contributiona,  $126,010.82. 
"The  Chri>>tian  Intellitrenccr."  which  is  devot- 
ed to  tho  interests  of  tho  church  and  mainly 
anpported  by  its  membere,  ia  the  oldeat  reli- 
gions weekly  in  the  city  of  New  York  next  to 
tho  "  New  York  Observer."  having  been  estab- 
liahed  in  1828. 

REFPJr;  Ei; ANTS.  See  Frbbzino  ^ifixTT  REs. 
KEililGEliATOK,  an  ice  cheat  in  which 
artides  of  food  are  placed  with  toe  for  the  pnr- 
pose  nf  keeping  them  cool,  and  thns  preserv- 
ing them  from  s|)oiliug.  This  is  au  important 
Ameriean  inrention,  introdnoed  not  many  yeara 
since,  and  now  almost  a  necessary  article  of 
houaehoM  fttrniture.  It  ia  also  of  great  service 
in  market  houam  and  upon  freight  train.'i,  wher- 
ever fre.sh  meat  or  fish  is  kept  on  hand,  partic- 
ularly in  southern  cities.  In  its  common  form 
it  may  be  a  mere  box  with  shelves  luid  a  cover 
opening  at  the  top,  or  doors  at  the  side ;  but 
this  is  an  objectionable  arrangement  both  aa 
regards  economy  of  room  and  the  admission 
of  warm  air  whenever  the  chest  is  opened ;  and 
moreover  meats  are  ton^rhened  and  otherwise 
jjyured  by  contact  with  ice.  Iu  its  most  per- 
fect form  the  refrigerator  ia  Uned  throughout 
with  zinc,  leaving  a  spfice  all  around  filled  with 
air  or  any  other  good  non-conductor  of  heat, 
na  fine  charcoal,  &c.  It  la  provided  with  draw- 
ers like  those  of  a  bureau,  except  thnt  tluy  do 
not  extend  quite  to  the  back,  a  partition  being 
pbrnad  so  aa  to  leave  a  apace  of  about  an  inca 
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for  the  air  to  p&as  down  from  a  shelf  in  the 
tipper  portion  upon  which  himps  of  ice  are 
placed,  being  introduced  through  the  toj>.  A 
ehauuci  in  made  at  the  baclc  edge  of  this  nhelf 
and  against  the  partition  to  catch  the  water, 
nn(!  aiKithtT  is  marie  on  t]io  botfdiii  fliKir.  In 
the  bottom  of  each  drawer,  and  also  through 
tbe  flhelf  apon  which  it  slides,  holes  are  made 
for  the  circulation  of  the  air.  wliirh.  pa'^sincr 
down  bohind  Uio  partition,  turns  under  it  and 
flows  Qp  throngh  the  drawers  to  the  front  of 
the  upper  apnit^nent  wliirh  contains  the  ieo. 
Whenever  a  drawer  is  partially  opened  and 
shut  this  oircnlatioii  is  promoted,  and  at  all 
times  it  is  \iv\it  uji  to  some  extent.  A  ■wire 
gauze  box  containing  charcoal  is  placed  in  the 
upper  part,  in  passing  through  which  the  air 
is  disintVctt  t!  of  any  gase^  iirinin^'  from  the  de- 
oomposition  of  tbe  food ;  and  as  it  reaches  this 
eola  apartment  it  is  condensed  and  deposits 
the  particles  of  nn>istnrL'  it  took  up  in  passing 
over  the  articles  in  the  drawers,  and  thus  it 
returns  pnrified  and  dried  to  circnlato  agjun. 
Railroad  cars  are  constructed  ujion  tliis  princi- 
ple, in  which  meat,  butter,  &c.,  are  transported 
in  summer  eastward  from  the  western  states. 

REFUGIO,  a  8.  co.  of  Texas,  on  the  gulf 
of  Mexico,  bounded  N.  E.  by  the  Guadalupe 
river  and  Espiritu  Santo  bay,  and  S.  W.  by  the 
Aransas,  and  intersected  by  the  San  Antonio, 
Mission,  and  other  rivers;  area,  about  1,500 
gq.  in. ;  pop.  in  1860.  1,600.  of  whom  234  were 
slaves.  It  has  a  level  snrfa.  e  and  a  generally 
fertile  soil.  Arnn«n-^  Lay  lies  nlnir»t  t>,  i-.lly  in 
tbe  8.  part  of  tiie  count  v.    C'apiiaJ.  Keiu^io. 

RKdKXSHURG.   See  Ratisbox. 

REGtilO  (anc.  Ticg'n'm  Lfpidi),  a  town  of 
N.  Italy,  capital  of  a  district  of  the  duchy  of 
Modena,  situated  between  tlie  rivi  rs  Tus-one 
and  Crostolo.  tributaries  of  the  Po,  16  ni.  W. 
N.  W.  from  Modena,  and  15  m.  8.  E.  by  E. 
from  Panna;  pop.  abont  lO.fMio.  it  ig  sur- 
ronnded  by  ramparts  and  dttVndeil  l>y  a  cita- 
del. It  has  an  ancient  catliedral,  adorned  by 
many  marble  colomns  and  fine  statnes.  The 
principal  square  i*i  ornamented  by  a  statnc  tra- 
ditionally t-aid  to  represent  Brcnnu.s,  the  Gallic 
leader.  There  are  manufactories  of  sillc  and 
linen. — Rei/LMo  is  snpj'O-i  J  to  lia\  e  been  found- 
ed by  Jirailius  Lcpidus,  who  constructed  the 
fomons  iEmilian  way.  Napoleon  erected  it  into 
a  dnki'dom  for  Otidinot.  Hero  Bnitns.  t!ie 
father  of  the  tjrannicide»  waa  put  to  death  by 
Pompey,  and  Arioato  and  0(Mrreggio  were  bom. 
In  the  vicinity  are  the  town  and  rained  castle 
of  Cauossa. 

BE06IO,  or  Baxta  Agata  Dbcu  Oaixuta 
(anc.  lihetjium),  a  walled  town  of  8.  Italy,  cap- 
ital of  tbe  Keapolitaa  province  of  Calabria 
Ultra  I.,  sitaated  in  a  plain  on  the  E.  coast  of 
the  strait  of  Messina,  9  m.  S.  E.  of  Mes.sina  in 
Sicily;  i>op.  in  1850, 18,4S3.  Silk,  linen  goods, 
and  pottery  are  mannfectnred.  The  Apennines 
rise  behind  Reggio,  bnt  the  surrounding  plain  is 
extremely  fertile,  and  contains  large  groves  of 
orange,  lemon  and  citron  trees.  (See  Rhecium.) 


REGILLTTS,  Lake  of,  a  nraall  lake  in  !*> 
tium,  where,  in  49h  (tr  49f)  B.  0.,  was  foofk 
the  battle  wliicli  deriih-d  the  fate  f)f  the  L-" 
Roman  king.    It^  ^^ite  hm  bten  oonsidert^i 
doubtfid,  but  it  is  now  generally  supposed  to  bf 
identical  with  tlie  lake  of  CornntVno.  nt  thr 
foot  of  the  liill  on  which  stands  the  tovrn  of 
Frascati  (the  ancient  Tnscnhim),  12  m.  B.  E.  ^ 
Rnmc:  this  hiko  was  fdrmrd  by  a  volcanu 
crater  about  \  m.  in  diameter,  and  was  artii- 
cially  drained  inthe  17th  eentnry.  Here  TarqciB 
the  Prond.  havinir  after  the  failure  of  Porseu^  ■ 
expedition  enlisted  the  Latins  in  his  cause,  wiu 
his  son-in-law  Octavins  Mamilins  gave  battle  t» 
the  Romans  under  the  dictator  Albinns  Pakc 
mius,  was  wounded  and  utterly  defeated,  il: 
fled  alone  from  the  field.  The  chteft  on  bod 
sid(  ^  were  nearly  all  killed  or  wounded.  Af 
cording  to  tbe  tradkion,  tbe  Romans  owed  their 
victory  to  Castor  and  Pollnx,  irho  were  sees 
to  charge  at  the  head  of  tlielr  cavalry,  and  irh: 
first  made  it  known  in  the  forum  at  Rom  \ 
There  a  temple  was  dedicated  to  them,  whm 
the  day  (July  15)  was  aifeervard  annvallj  edt- 
brated. 

REGIMENT  (Lat.  reffimetij  goverment,  frrr 
rego,  to  rule),  a  body  of  troops,  whether  iui-j.- 
try,  cavalry,  or  artillery,  varinn<:1y  nnmberit. 
from  800  to  2,400  men,  and  commanded  bji 
colonel  and  one  or  more  lientenant-colocfi 
and  mtgors,  according  to  the  number  of  l.utti 
ions  into  which  it  is  divided.  The  battaiicC' 
are  in  turn  anbdivided  into  com])anies,  each  cf 
which  is  commanded  by  a  captain  and  one  r 
more  lieutenants.  Thy  regiment  forms  the  S: 
8ubdin.sion  of  an  army,  two  ormore  reamer  . - 
con?tittTting  a  brigade,  and  two  or  more  br 
gades  u  division.  Regiments  originated  in  tl% 
French  service  about  1560,  and  within  a  fcv 
years  the  troops  of  the  chief  European  armic> 
were  orcr.iiiizcd  according  to  the  new  system. 

RF.dK  tMONTANUS,  the  Latin  name  of  io- 
hann  MOller,  a  German  mathematician  (adopt- 
ed from  his  native  place,  Konigsberg  in  Yrm- 
conia),  born  June  6,  I486,  died  in  Borne,  JiAj 
6,  1-176.  At  tbe  age  of  12  he  was  ^cnt  ic 
Leipsic  to  study,  and  after  4  years  rivalled 
his  teaehera  in  knowledge  of  mathematief 
and  a'^trnnomy.  lie  th(  n  went  to  Vienna  ' 
became  the  pupil  of  Furbach,  on  whoso  sud- 
den death  in  1461  Mtiller  waa  appointed  td 
liis  ijrofecsorship  in  the  nniversity,  bnt  Li  fore 
entering  upon  it  went  to  Rome  in  coxnpanv 
with  Oarffimd  Bessarion  to  study  the  Ore^  }m- 
gnafrc.  In  1464  he  trave  a  ronr.-^e  of  instruc- 
tion at  Padua  upon  the  astronomical  writin|^ 
of  the  Arabian  philosopher  Alfcrgan,  and  in 
the  same  year  returned  to  Vienna  and  entertNi 
upon  the  duties  of  bis  professorship.  A  few 
yeara  later  he  removed  to  Bnda,  living  at  the 
court  of  King  Matthias  Corvinus,  and  in  1471 
changed  his  residence  to  Nuremberg,  where  he 
formed  an  intimacy  with  Bernard  Walt<>r.  a 
wealthy  citizen,  who  furnished  him  with  astro- 
nomical instruments  and  a  printing  press.  lie 
then  commenced  a  scries  of  important  observa- 
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ms  which  demonstrated  tho  inonrror'tneB-t  c-f 

10  Alphonaiiie  tables.  In  1474  he  published 
\-i  KaUndarhm  JKmnn^  for  1475, 1494,  and 

'  1  :j.  Tlii-^  w;i3  the  first  astronomical  nhnanai' 
-ned  in  Europe,  and  tBe  whole  edition  was 
I  'l-edily  sold,  though  the  price  was  IS  gi>lden 
:-<>\viis.  Poj)L'  Sixtiis  IV.,  to  ,-«-fiiret1io  servicv-.^ 

11  Regiomontoaus  la  the  reformation  of  the 
::ilendar,  appointed  Mm  arebbii«ho[>  of  RatJa- 
>on  ;  and  in  July,  HV',  lie  jToceeded  to  Rome, 
tmt  died  before  the  work  was  commenoed.  He 
was  the  most  learned  astronomer  that  Europe 
I  .ul  produced  up  to  his  time.  To  him  wo  also 
owe  the  introduction  of  decimal  fractions,  and 
the  science  of  trigonometry  was  developed  by 
liiui  to  Mt'jirly  its  present  condition. 

RE(iN  Alil),  Tean  FRAxroifi,a  French  <"Ir;am- 
fitist,  bora  in  Paris  iu  10^7,  or  at'cordiug  to 
I  '.olVara,  Feb.  8,  1655,  died  Sept.  5, 1709.  Wben 
2'>  years  old  he  inherited  from  his  father  a  con- 
siderable fortune^  and  visited  It.aly,  where  lie 
led  A  lieentioaa  life,  and  won  largely  in  gam- 
Ming.    After  a  second  vi^^if,  he  '*et  sail  in  167'', 
ill  the  same  ship  with  a  lasirricd  Proven<,*ul 
l;idy  wirh  whom  ho  had  fallen  in  love,  from 
rivitn  Vo(clii;i  f«>r  Toulon;  but  b«-iii::  <'n)»fTired 
\*>'  Al^'eriue  pirat.M,  tbe>  were  sold  into eiavery 
-itid  taken  to  Con^^tantinople,  where  he  iraaeni- 
;  lAro(l  as  a  cook.  At  the  end  of  two  years,  with 
I  -',0i;0  iivres  sent  by  his  family,  he  ]irocurcd  the 
releaaa  of  himself  and  the  ]:t<ly.    Hearing  on 
^lieir  return  to  France  fliat  Ik  r  luisbimd  wns 
ticad,  Regnard  wa*  about  to  marry  her  when 
the  hnsband  reappeared.   He  then  spent  two 
yours  iQ  T^orthorn  travel,  and  retnmed  to  P.iri'j 
iu  the  beginning  of  i(>H3,  to  lead  a  life  of  luxury 
and  degnnce,  writing  plays,  and  engfiging  in  a 
liter-n  'r  MTari'  with  Isoileau.    Tn  ICiOn  ho  pro- 
duced at  ihe  thedtr*  Franfait  hb  5-act  comedr 
Le  joutur,  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  the  French 
st:ige.   Ho  nlso  wrote  hno1<H  of  travel,  &c. 
The  lsL<t  edition  of  his  completo  worka  'ja  that 
of  Alfred  MicMela  (8  vols.  8to.,  1856). 

REGNAULT,  neyni  Victor,  a  Froiich  pIivrI- 
clst  and ohembt,  born  in  Aix  la  Chapeile,  July 
21,  ISIO.  He  holds  the  poation  of  ongineer- 
iii-chief  (*f  mines  and  director  of  the  imperial 
iisanufuctory  of  porcelain  at  St^vres,  and  is  ako 
professor  of  j  hyaics  at  the  college  of  France, 
and  of  clioini-itry  in  the  polyteclmic  school, 
liii  attention  has  been  devott^  chiefly  to  heat 
in  its  conibinirtions  with  matter,  and  he  was 
tlic  fir?t  to  il.  iriu[i>trato  that  the  latent  heat 
of  steam  diminishea  as  the  sensible  heat  in- 
creases, but  in  a  slower  proportion.    IIo  has 
aUo  verified  tlio  law  of  Mariotto  and  Boyle  on 
the  compressibility  of  the  gases.    Accounts  of 
his  investigations  on  these  subjectii  fill  the  21st 
vol.  of  the  MemoireM  of  the  French  academy  of 
iciences.  Analogous  researches  on  tho  «pecifTC 
heat  of  solids  and  liquids,  on  hygrouiuLry,  on 
the  respiration  of  animals  and  kindred  topics, 
have  from  time  to  time  been  published  in  tlio 
Annalfi  de  ehimie  et  de  phy«ique.    Ho  is  uIho 
the  author  of  an  elementaiy  treatise  on  chemJa* 
try,  traoslatad  iato  several  European  langnogM. 


Rf:G"STFR.  MATTmux,  a  French  satirist, 
bom  in  Ohartrcs,  Dec.  21, 1678,  died  in  HoueUf 
Oct  fiS,  161 8.  He  was  employed  In  tiie  di|^ 

tnafio    Tvico.  and  received  from  TTerry  FV".  a 

fenaion  of  2,000  livrcs.   His  works  comprise 
8  satires,  3  epistles,  6  elegies,  and  a  fewsaorod 
and  miscellaneous  short  i  n  rm. 

REGULAR  OLERKb       bl.  PAUL,  bee 
BABSTAvrmi. 

REGUM'S  dnt..  a  potty  king  or  diicftnin), 
a  name  applied  by  the  alchemista  to  antimony, 
from  their  belief  that  thto  metal  would  leao 
them  to  tho  discovery  of  the  phil  iHophcr's 
stone.  It  wa.s  afterward  applied  to  other  met- 
als, as  bisnmth,  and  is  now  nsed  to  designate 
the  crude  metal  obtained  in  some  smelting 
operntinns  previons  to  its  being  nlined.  (See 
Coi'i'VM  Smlltino.) 

REGULUS,  M  A);(  r.';  Axiura,  a  Roman  gen- 
eral, consul  in  2t;7  H.  C.,  when  ho  dt  foatcd  the 
Ballentini,  took  Bmndusinni,  and  received  thu 
honor  of  a  triumph.  In 856,  the  9th  jear  of  the 
first  Punic  war,  he  was  a  second  time  consul,  and 
ia  coajuuciion  with  his  associate,  L.  Maaliua 
Vulso  Longiis,  set  «int  with  a  fleet  of  330 
Rcis  t  )  in\ado  Africa.    Tlio  Carthaginian  fleet 
of  JJuU  hail,  under  Hanuo  and  lJumUcar,  en- 
countered them,  but  the  Romans  were  victo- 
rious, 04  of  the  enemy's  vessels  l>erng  either 
captured  or  destroyed.     Tlio  Romans  now 
passed  ovcT  into  Africa,  landed  at  Clypea,  and 
ravaged  tho  Carthaginian  territory.  Toward 
the  close  of  the  year,  by  order  of  the  senate, 
Manlins  returned  to  Borne  nith  his  division  of 
tho  forces.   Regains  now  cnptnred  town  after 
town,  including  Tunia,  within  20  miles  of 
Carthage,  having  previondy  attacked  the  Car- 
thaginian army  in  the  mountain.^  where  their 
cavalry  and  clephanta  could  be  of  no  service, 
and  defeated  it  with  a  loss  of  16,000 moi  klUed 
and  5.000  taken  prisoners.    Tho  Carthaginians 
sued  for  peace,  but  when  tho  envoys  protested 
against  trie  extravaganoe  of  hte  demands,  Reg- 
ulus  ropliid:   "Men  who  are  good  for  any 
thing  should  either  conquer  or  snbmit  to  their 
betters."  The  negotiations  were  broken  oil^ 
and  Xanthi[ii>ii>;.  ji  Spartan.  wa.s  placed  at  tho 
head  of  tho  Carthaginian  army,  who  defeated 
the  Romans  and  took  Regains  prisoner.  Aftw 
5  year.s'  captivity,  ho  was  sent  (250)  to  Roino 
along  with  a  Carthaginian  embas.sy,  on  con- 
dition that  ho  would  return  if  the  negotia- 
tions wero  nnsuccessfal.   But  instead  of  ad- 
vocating peace,  ho  dissuaded  his  coantrymen 
from  it,  telling  them  that  his  own  life  was  of 
no  consequence,  and  that  moneover  a  slow 
poison  had  hoen  given  him,  of  which  ho  would 
soon  die.    When  by  his  persuasions  the  senato  • 
refiised  to  make  peace,  he  returned  to  Car- 
tlifige.    It  U  said  that  ho  was  killed  in  a  chest, 
the  inside  of  which  was  covered  with  iron 
spikes ;  and  others  relate  that  his  eyelids  were 
cut  off,  and  he  was  then  confined  in  a  dark 
dungeon,  from  which  ho  was  suddenly  exposed 
to  the  son.  Tlte  accounta  of  hls  execntion  are 
BOW  general!/  disbelieved. 
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KEIOBSNBACII,  Geobo  ton,  a  German 
meclianist  and  opticiau,  born  in  nnrlacb,  Ba- 
den, Aug.  24,  1772,  died  in  Muiucb,  Maj  21, 
1686.  In  181 1  Im  entered  the  Bavarian  sennoe 

as  inspector  of  salt  works,  and  fonntkd  in  con- 
junction with  8  otiiera  an  establishment  for 
making  all  the  instmineiitfl  neoeosary  for  geo> 
deticafaud  astronomical  Tinckrtakiiiirs.  Hith- 
erto tliese  had  never  been  made  witii  complgte- 
nafla  and  aoonracj,  wbUe  the  ioBtramenta  that 
were  made  at  thia  astabliflhmeiit  all  that 
"waa  desired. 

REtonENBACH,  Haonacs  GomiiB  Ln>- 
wio,  a  German  botanist  and  zoolo(;ist,  born  in 
Leipsio,  Jan.  8,  1793.  He  studi^  medicine 
and  the  natural  sciences  in  the  nnirersity  of 
Leipsic,  and  after  having  been  extraordinary 
professor  there,  wont  in  1820  to  occupy  the 
chair  of  natural  history  in  the  medical  and 
ohinii^ical  school  of  Dresden.  IIo  is  a  coun- 
cillor of  the  court  of  Saxony,  director  of  the 
niuBenm  uf  natural  history  and  of  the  botanic 
garden,  and  a  manb^rof  naanjradratiflo  bodies. 
Do  has  written  numerous  works,  especially  in 
the  department  of  botany.  Of  these  the  mobt 
important  is  his  Flora  ( 1  rrmanica^  accompanied 
by  nn  L  i  nographia  Botanica  (17  vols.,  Leipfic, 
1823-  o4>.  In  his  later  years  ho  has  turned  his 
attention  more  to  zoulo{;y,  and  has  written 
Jitgnum  Animale  (18"t-'R),  still  incomplete, 
and  VollatdndigtU  Xaturgf«chichte  (1845  6t 
a  Taat  work  particularly  dOToted  to  mam- 
inifer«»n*j  nnhnal.-*  nml  birds. 

KEICJlKMiACll,  Kajjl,  baron,  a  German 
naturalist,  chemist,  and  motaUor^t,  born  in 
{<Tnt(?ait.  Feb.  12,  1788.  He  was  e<lucated  at 
Tubiugeii,  where  ho  obtained  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  philosophy.  At  the  ageof  16  he  con- 
ccivcd  tlie  i<lc'a  of  e-^fal>lishing  a  t;  -.v  German 
state  in  one  of  the  South  sea  islanUo ;  and  for  3 
rears  he  devoted  hiraaelf  to  this  project,  and 
Lad  iilroady  secretly  formed  a  larRc  a^nciation 
in  WOrtemberg,  when  it  was  suppressed  by  the 
IVench  authorities  on  suspicion  that  tta  real  ob- 
jects wciu  ijoliticul,  and  ReiclM  uVuch  was  or- 
rested  and  imorisoned  for  some  montlis^  lie 
next  (Urected  hla  attention  to  the  applications 
of  science  to  the  iiidii>ti  ial  arts,  visited  most 
of  the  great  uunidacturing  and  metalloi^tcal 
works  of  FVanee  and  Germany,  and  established 
works  of  bin  own  at  Yilliiigen  and  llausach. 
In  1821,  in  cooneotion  with  Count  Uugo  of 
Bahn,  he  conunenoed  a  number  of  tnannfaetnr- 
ing  operations  in  Blunsko,  Moravia,  from  which 
he  soon  secured  an  ample  fortune ;  and  about 
tiiis  time  the  king  of  "Wortemberg  conferred  on 
him  the  title  of  baron.  Reichenbach  is  particu- 
larly distinguished  for  his  original  scientific  in- 
vestigations. The  first  geological  monograph 
which  appeared  in  Austria  was  his  Geolxji-^rltc 
Mittheihtngen  am  Mfthren  (Vienna,  18^4). 
His  posit  inn  at  the  Lead  of  the  largo  chemicui 
works,  iron  turnsees,  and  machine  shops  upon 
tlie  great  es*tate  of  Count  Hns"  sccnnid  to  liira 
excellent  op[>ort unities  fur  conducting  his  ox- 
perimenUd  researches  upon  a  large  working 


scale.  From  1880  to  1884  he  ina  cngrag«d  ii' 

the  inve-^tiir.ition  of  tlie  coni[)licated  ])roducr- 
of  the  distillation  of  organic  sul>stancea,  anc 
snooeeded  in  discovering  among  them  a  nomber 
of  compounds  of  carbon  and  hydroircn.  lii; 
existence  and  useful  properties  of  which  wert , 
befcnre  entirely  unknown.  Anionic  these  anj 
creosote,  parnffino.  cupion,  pittae  il  f\  <»s*iMT 
the  same  ttubsiauco  us  tiie  dyes  aniiixie  mti 
mauve),  picamar,  capnomor,  &e.   Under  thf 
name  of  cupion  IlLichenbach  included  tlie  n.ii- 
ture  of  hydrocarbon  oib  now  known  as  paru- 
fine  or  coal  oils;  and  In  his  paper  descsribio? 
the  substance,  first  published  in  the  AVu* 
Jahrbuch  dcr  C'hemie  und  Phytik^  B.  ii.,  lit 
dwells  opon  the  fiiture  economical  importawt 
of  this  and  of  its  associate  parafline,  when- 
ever tho  methods  of  separating  them  cheaply 
from  natural  bituminous  conipounds  shouiii 
bo  established.    (See  EtPioN,  J^akaffixk,  an^i 
Petroleim.)    Reichenbach  afterward  cutert^ 
upon  an  investigation  of  the  umnuer  in  w  hW:. ! 
the  homan  qrstem  is  affected  by  various  sub>  | 
stances,  and  was  led  to  conceive  the  existence 
of  u  new  imponderable  agent,  allied  to  ulecirici- 
ty.  nia:.'iietisni,  BOd  heat,  which  emanates  froc 
most  substances,  and  to  the  intluenco  of  whici 
difi'erent  pei*suns  are  variously  sensitive,    AI-  i 
though  he  had  given  no  attention  to  aniniil  | 
magnetism,  the  suhjeot  was  inevitably  cncoi"- 
tered  by  him  in  tlu^e  rescan  lies;  which,  how- 
ever, he  puTsneil  in(li']ii  lulently  of  all  exjicri- 
monts  and  theorit  s  that  Imd  been  nunU-  in  that 
department.    The  new  f^rce,  the  existence  of  i 
which  he  believed  1k>  lind  establidied,  he  called 
od,  and  he  ban  ]>ulili.-'liod  several  works  relat- 
ing  to  it ;  as,  J'iiy«ikaii«ch'phyaioiuyiMche  Utt- 
ttmuhvngen  ubfr  die  Jh/namide  da  Maffnetif 
mtis,  &c.,  (3  vols,,  BrtinHwick,  2d  ed,,  184^1: 
Odmh  magnctiache  Jiru/e  (Stuttgart,  1852  and 
1866;  Fr.  ed.,  1854;  English  translation  hf 
l>rs.  Asbbnmer  and  (Jre^rrny.  London  aiitl  New 
York) ;  JJer  tentitire  Mentch  und  aein  VerhalU*  \ 
turn  Od  (S  Tols.,  Stnttgart,  1864) ;  Wer  iit  urui^ 
tir,  iter  nkht  ?  (Brunswick,  1856),    (Seo  Oi>.) 
Reichenbach  has  in  his  castle  of  Reisenberg, 
where  he  usually  reades,  very  valuable  8den> 
titio  coHection-s,  among  -vs  liich  that  of  meteor- 
ites is  especially  remarkable  as  one  of  the  finest 
in  the  world ;  he  also  owns  Sieber^s  great  her- 
baritiin. 

REICUSTADT,  Dckx  of.  See  Bonapaiits, 
ToL  iii  p.  471. 

REID,  T*r  AYXK,  a  British  novelist,  bom  in  the 
north  of  Ireland  in  1818.  He  is  tho  son  of  & 
Presbyterian  minister,  and  was  educated  for 
tho  church,  but,  being  fonder  of  adventure  than 
of  theology,  set  out  in  1838  for  America.  Ar- 
riving at  New  Orleans,  ho  engaged  in  tradin^j 
and  hunting  excursions  up  tlio  Red  and  Mis* 
fionri  rivers,  and  tr.ivelled  through  nearly  every 
state  of  the  Union.  Subsequently  he  settled  in 
Philadelphia,  contributed  to  various  journals, 
and  wlien  the  Mexican  war  liroke  ont  joined 
tho  uruiy,  wub  lu'esent  ul  several  engageinenta, 
umI  was  wouDoed  In  the  assanlt  upon  Ohapul- 
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top«o,  where  he  led  the  folom  hope.  After  the 
close  <»f  th«  war,  Otpt  RdA  kft  New  York  in 

l^ii)  to  fijrht  fortlie  Huogariang  durinir  tlieir 
struggle  with  AwMl^«  hat  by  the  time  he 
reached  Piuris  wttMteMtiQBliMlbeeD  qvelled. 

JI"-  lias  sinco  resided  mlMuSipiD,  .iikI  has  \vrirtt'n 
u  series  of  verjr  popular  boolcB  for  bov&.  Amoog 
'lis  novtlt  tiM  MR  are:  "Hie  BUfo  Rangers^ 

(i-^^n),  "The  Scalp  ITunters"  (1850).  "The 
Quadroon"  (1856),  and  "Oaoeohi"  (1Ko8). 

REID,  TnoMA9,  a  Soottbh  metaphysician, 
'  Til  in  Strachan,  Kincardineshin'.  April  26, 
1710,  died  Oct  7,  1796.  He  was  graduated  at 
>farischal  colletro,  Aberdeen,  In  1786,  and  te 
1736  was  presviiti'  l  th..-  ueighboririi:  li\ in;; 
<  >f  New  Hachar.  It  was  his  oastom  to  preach 
tlio  sermons  of  TQlotson  and  Evans  rather  than 

in  own  composotions,  and  he  was  already 
'  1 1  iofly  interested  and  engaged  in  studying  meta- 
plivsica.  In  1748  ho  published  a  paper  in  the 
London  "  Philosophical  Transactions,"  in  which 
fie  opposed  the  introduction  of  mathematical 

ormalas  into  metaphysical  and  mt>ral  specula- 

onn,  and  particularly  criticized  the  akaitement 

f  llntchoson  that  the  benevolence  or  moral 
merit  of  au  agent  is  "  proportional  to  a  fraction 
having  the  moment  of  good  for  the  numerator, 
tr\(]  the  ability  of  tfio  aj^ent  for  the  denomina- 

wr."'  lie  W  ius  elected  iu  1752  professor  of  phi- 
losophy in  King's  college,  his  department  com- 
Toliending  logic,  ethics,  mathematip*.  nnd  I'hy- 
<ics.  Ilis  "  Imiuiry  into  tho  Hnniaii  Mind  on 
:he  Principles  of  Common  Sense''  (1 7(^4)  ainiAd 
tt  the  rofutatinti  of  Hume's  weptical  theory; 
md  the  work  wus  submitted  to  JLlume  before 
.mblicakion,  who  wrote  on  retnming  it:  "I 
la .  e  read  your  performance  with  great  pleaa- 
Mo  and  attention.  It  is  certainly  very  rare 
hnt  a  piece  so  deeply  philosophical  h  wrote 
.  ith  so  much  sj>irit.  andatlbrds  so  miichenter- 

liument  to  the  reader."  Affirming  the  impos- 
ibility  of  proving  the  exiatenoe  of  an  external 
V  .•Id  from  reason,  or  experience,  or  instruc- 
iou,  or  habit,  or  any  other  principle  hitherto 
:nown  to  philosophers,  Rem  intoodnoed  the 
loctrino  of  an  ori^'ui:;!  in-tinct  or  common  sense 
us  the  ground  uf  the  belief,  in  1764  he  was 
ransferred  to  the  nniTersity  of  Olaagow  as 
ut  cessor  of  Adam  Smith  in  the  chair  of  moral 
•liilosophy.  Ilis  course  included  metaphysics^ 
tioral  phdosopliy,  natnral  law,  and  pofitioai 
ight.  He  ^va^  a  member  of  a  philo«?ophical 
r.ciety  before  which  he  read  aeveral  e^ys, 
Deluding  on  "Examination  of  Dr.  Priestley^a 
)pinion  concerning  Matter  an<l  Mind,"  "Ob- 
ervations  on  the  Utopia  of  bir  Thomas  More," 
nd  Physiological  Reflections  on  Mnsenlar 
ilotion."  '  In  1 781  he  withdrew  from  public 
I'lties  in  order  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to 
hilosophii  al  studiesi.  In  1785  he  published  his 
•  Essays  on  the  Intellectual  Powers  of  Man," 
•onsuHting  of  his  academical  lectures,  and  in 
7?<S  his  "Essays  on  tho  Active  Powers  of 

:in."  his  la=t  important  work.  An  edition  of  his 
vorkn  with  not e^  and  dissertations  was  prepar- 
ed by  Sir  William  Uumilton  (incomplete,  1846). 


REID,  Sm  WiLUAif,  a  British  meteorolofflsti 
bom  at  Kinglassie,  Fffsshire,  in  1T91,  Aed  ill 

Loiiilon.  Of'.  21.  IH''*.  He  wa«  educated  at 
the  royal  military  academy  at  Woolwich,  and 
entered  liie  army  ae  Heuwaamt  H  royal  en^ 
neera  in  T*Ofi.  lie  served  under  tho  duke  of 
Wellington  in  the  peninsula,  distinguishing  him- 
adf  on  several  occasions,  waa  in  Americaln  tlM 
war  of  lfll2,  and  a^ain  served  imder  thv  duke 
in  Belgium  in  1816.  In  1816  he  took  PmL 
with  the  rank  of  captain,  in  the  attaek  ^ 
giers.  lie  snhse<i']i  ntly  became  a^utant  of 
the  corps  of  sappers  and  miners,  and  a  diligent 
student  of  adomee,  and  in  188f  waa  elected  a 
follow  of  the  royal  aociety.  In  1888  '  .  < 
appointed  governor  of  Bennnda,  and  by  hia 
tact  and  skill  greatly  improved  the  agriculture 
of  the  isl;\nd,  whirh  was  in  a  dcploral'lo  c<m- 
dition  at  the  time  of  his  appointment.  Through 
hi^  effort!*  its  vegetable  products  were  intro- 
duced into  the  New  York  market^  and  there 
commanded  high  prices.  His  solicitude  for  the 
interests  of  the  islanders  endeared  him  greatly 
to  them,  and  he  is  remembered  to  this  day  aa 
*'  the  good  governor."  He  was  appointed  gov- 
ernor of  the  Windward  islands  in  1846,  and  in 
184S  returned  to  England,  and  was  appointed 
commanding  enirineer  at  "Woolwich.  During 
tlie  great  exhibition  of  1851  ho  was  actively 
engaged  in  tho  promotion  of  its  objecta,  bdng 
a  part  of  the  time  chairman  of  the  cxocntive 
committee.  In  Sept.  1851,  ho  was  ap|>ointed 
governor  of  Malta,  an<l  was  knighted.  He  held 
that  position  tlirmigh  tlio  CritncMn  war,  and  re- 
turned to  En;rland  iu  is.l^?.  (ien.  Keid's  inter- 
est in  meteontlogy  dates  from  1881,  when  he 
was  detailed  to  superintend  tho  repairs  of  the 
mjury  done  at  Barl»ados  by  a  severe  hurricane. 
Bla  inquiries  first  took  definite  form  from  liie 
pern-sal  of  an  article  on  tlie8n1>iert  in  tho  "Amer- 
ican Journal  of  Science  '  of  18.il,  by  Mr.  W.  0. 
Bedfield,  with  whom  he  immetliately  opened  a 
correspondence,  which  was  maintained  to  the 
close  of  Mr.  Kcdficld's  life,  and  which  has  been 
deposited  in  the  library  of  Tale  college.  Oen. 
TJeid  published  "  An  Attempt  to  develop  tho 
Law  of  btorms  by  means  of  Facts,  arranged 
according  to  Place  and  Time**  (1888),  and  The 
rro:rress  of  tho  Devdopment  of  the  Law  of 
titorms,"  &c.  (1849). 

REIMARUS,  HnnrAinr  Saicvcl,  a  German 
8ch<dar,  bom  in  Hamburg,  Dec.  22,  1G94.  died 
there,  March  1,  1768.  He  early  devoted  hia 
attention  to  the  study  of  languages,  waa  edu- 
cated at  .Jena  aiul  at  Wittenhers,  mado  in  1720 
a  journey  through  Belgium  and  a  part  of 
England,  became  in  1738  rector  in  Winner,  and 
in  1727  received  tho  professorship  of  the  He- 
brew language  in  the  gymnasium  of  Hamburg, 
afterward  united  with  tho  professorship  of 
mathematics,  wlii<  ]i  h.-  held  till  his  death.  He 
married  in  1728  thedaughter  of  J.  A.  Fabricius, 
and  his  philological  acquisitions  were  of  great 
t^ervi.  e  in  aiding  the  literary  labors  of  hia 
father-in-law.  He  wrote  various  works  on 
classicjil  :md  other  subjects,  and  it  is  now  proved 
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Uwk  1m  wai  the  antlior  of  the  od«br«tod  "  Wol- 

fcnbOttel  Fra^^nents,"  pnhlishod  by  Lc^^iii^'  in 
1774  ftod  1777.  TLeso  inreiiU^ioiui  had  Uanx 
imparted  by  RcinurdB  oolf  to  his  hititmite 
fHends,  and  by  Lessing,  M'lio  hud  secured  a 
copy,  they  were  edited  m  mnnn:script«  bi.'lonf;- 
ing  to  the  Wulloubuttci  libruiy,  of  wbich  ho 
Uusn  had  tho  charge. 

REIXAUD.  .losiKPn  Toussaixt,  a  Fron.li 
onental  scholar,  bom  in  Lombesc, I)cc. 4,  ll'Jo. 
He  was  darthied  for  tho  church,  but  went  to 
Paris  to  attend  Iho  lii'tnres  <if  S\lvL>tru  Jo 
l:kicy,  and  made  himaelf  aoqumnted  with  Ara- 
bia TorUfh,  and  PeraiaiL,  la  1824  he  obtained 
a  place  in  tho  cnVinet  of  oriental  inunutwripta 
<»f  the  royal  library,  in  1832  became  a  uuiiuber 
of  the  eoadoniy  of  intonptiona,  and  in  1838 
snccoediil  Sylvestro  de  ^ucy  as  iHcfc-xor  of 
Arabic  in  the  aohool  of  oriental  languages. 
8iBee  1847  he  has  constantly  been  deoted  prea- 
ident  of  the  Amtie  society,  of  wlii.  }i  ho  woa 
one  of  the  founders.  IIo  has  written  much  on 
subjects  connected  with  oriental  literature  and 
history. 

REIXDEER.   See  C  \KTBor. 

REINUAKD,  Fkaxz  V  olkmaii,  u  Gcrniau 
Protectant  theologian  and  pulpit  orator,  born 
in  VoheustraUf;!*.  ut  ur  Sulzbach,  Bavaria,  March 
12, 1753,  died  in  DrcsMlcu^  Sept.  6,  1812.  lie 
waa  educated  at  the  oniTersity  of  Wittenberg', 
where  lie  bernTnf  n-'ij'fnnt  of  the  ])liiloM>[)hi- 
cal  faculty  in  1778,  extraordinary  proiessor  of 
philosophy  in  1780,  and  ordinary  professor  of 
thi  olr.-v  in  17*^2.  In  1792  he  went  to  Dres- 
den as  chief  chaplain  in  ordinary,  church  oouu- 
eillor  and  assisteat  Judge  of  the  eoniiiitorial 
conrt,  liiid  flu  to  remained  until  di  ath.  Ho 
was  highlj'  ditttinguishod  as  a  pulpit  orator,  and 
wrote  manerona  theological  worKa. 

REIN  HOLD,  Ka&l  LeoxnARn,  a  German 
philosopher,  born  in  Vienna,  Oct.  2<».  175x. 
ifiod  in  Kiel,  April  10,  1823.  lie  w«^  Lorn  *>t' 
Oatholic  parentis  who  detii^zni  d  l  im  tor  tho 
oburch,  and  in  ITTJ  oiifettd  the  .Ii-uit  school 
of  Santa  Anna  iii  Vicuu^u  AlUr  liie  abolition 
of  the  HOi'iety  of  Jesuits  in  1773  ho  repaired 
t'^  <  <»]K-e  of  the  15arr)idiit'  ^.  wliere  he  be- 
came muster  of  the  novices  and  leaclier  of  phi- 
losophy. From  this  station  he  escaped  in  1788 
by  flifrht,  nnd  nf><T  n  shi  rt  stay  in  Lfipsic  xvvvt 
to  Weimar,  where  he  made  the  acqoaintauco 
0^  Wiehind,  whose  daufrhter  he  soon  alter  mar- 
rit-^!,  and  whom  he  aH>i-tcd  in  editing  the  jour- 
nal IMr  I/€ut»eh«  McTTur.  In  1787  ho  became 
ptofeasor  of  philosophy  in  Jena,  and  in  1794 
went  to  Kiel,  where  ho  occupied  the  same  i>(.>- 
sition  and  wim  al-o  Danish  state  councillor  until 
his  death.  Reinhold  wa.-i  in  hU  own  time  an 
inflnential  philonopher,  and  was  the  lirAt  to  in^ 
tcrprct  and  di"«-otiiiiiate  t!ir«>i,;,'li.>ui  (iermany 
the  ;)hi1o!«o;>bii  al  upiuiutiaui  ivuul.  Uu  workn 
Were  inimcTi III-. 

IIKISKK.  .loll  \NX  Jakob,  n  Tfrrraan  phi!'  %- 
gist  and  ot  lentaitst,  bora  in  Ziu  hig,  near  J^-ip- 
aie,  Dee.  25.  1716.  died  in  the  hitu»reity,  Aug. 
U,         When  IS  jean  old  he  waa  aent  to 


the  orphan  school  at  HaUe,  and  in  178S  entered 

the  iiiilvir>ify  of  T,eip>if,  wlaro  lie  ac(juired  an 
extensive  knowledge  of  Arabic,  and  in  order  to 
obtain  books  in  that  tongue  deprived  himsc>lf 
of  aImo!>t  tho  very  necessaries  of  existence. 
Leyden  was  then  tho  seat  of  the  study  <  f  Ara- 
bic, and  to  that  city  ho  travelled  on  looi. 
There  toai^iport  liimt^  lf  ho  became  a  corrector 
of  the  prt.'s-»,  while  Iii>  h  i-urc  hourswero  spent 
ill  raQj»acking  tiie  oriviitul  treasures  of  the  nni- 
versity  library.  Be  also  stndied  medit  inc.  and 
afttT  remaining  in  Leyden  8  years  amid  j  riva- 
tiourf  which  made  him  gloomy  and  h^T>o<  hoi»- 
driac,  he  returned  to  I^ipsic  in  1746.  He  re- 
ceived the  title  of  professor  of  Arabic  in  ^74^, 
but  had  uevertheleas  to  struggle  constantly 
with  adverse  eircumstancea  nntd  1758.  wlien 
ho  id.faiiK <1  the  rector>lii|.  of  tijo  St.  Ni.  !.  '!  :^ 
school  iu  Leipsic.  IIo  edited  A  large  numU;r 
of  Greek  and  Arabic  works. 

REISSIGER,  Kjvkl  (Jotti.ikd,  a  Oemian 
composer,  born  in  Belzig,  near  Wittenberg, 
Jan.  31, 17y8.  IIo  was  intended  for  tlie  church, 
but  devoted  himself  to  music,  lie  has  been 
jrof.-sorat  tlio  musicnl  institution  of  Bn?::., 
iiiul  ui>ou  tiie  death  of  Weber  huccct did  L;;« 
as  chapelmaster  at  Dresden.  His  mo:>t  »ac- 
cc-->fnl  operas  aro  the  F<  f^'  i.muhU,  IJIhKo^ 
7'unihJvt,  Adlh  de  Fou,  and  the  ScMjf'hr^teh 
dtr  MeduM.  He  is  however  better  known  by 
hi(*  minor  pli^ci  -;.  jtrirticiilarlv  his  Fonps  for  the 
basu  vuice,  oi"  whuh  the  Two  Urenadiers"  of 
Heine  is  a  favorable  !(peciroen. 

KELIGTOrS  ()T!r)r.i:S,  the  technical  nam© 
for  astKK'iutious  of  men  or  women  in  the  E4>- 
man  OatlioHc  dinrch  and  the  oriental  chnrehM, 
whoso  members  live  in  common  in  convent*;. 
The  history  of  these  associations  is  ffiven  in 
the  article  Hosaciusm.  The  common  bond  of 
union  among  all  the  religiouti  orders,  and 
which  distinguishes  Ihem  from  oth^r  daises 
of  associations,  is  retircujcnt  from  the  world, 
celibacy^  and  their  organization,  by  mean?  of 
solemn  vow  s,  into  coinniniiif  ie?  of  nn  t  ntindy 
ecclesiastical  cliarui  ttr.  'l  iitv  aro  divided  iulo 
four  classes,  as  follow  s.  l.  Monks  proiK^  r,  t. 
the  a'S<K-iatiotis  wJiicll  fidlovv  the  n;h  of  Rt. 
IiaiE>iI  or  St.  Benedict.  All  the  religious  orders 
of  the  etLstem  chnrclies  follow  the  role  of 
Ba>il.  Tlie  Latin  cbun  h  ha^  only  m  few  con- 
vents of  liasiliai)  monks,  the  Benedictine  or- 
der having  spread  so  rapidly  as  to  take  sole 
ji,--,  nhiou  of  her  entire  territory.  Kmiu  i  ^  v.s 
monaiitic  organiiatious  brauclied  oft'  from  the 
BenedicUnes,  the  most  important  of  which  ere 
the  Camaldules,  the  Carthusians,  the  C'i>lvr- 
cians.  the  Celostirics,  the  orders  of  FontcvrauU 
and  of  (trandmont,  and  the  Trnjipists,  the  ori- 
gin of  all  of  which  with  the  exception  of  tlui 
Ifi-^t  i-i  prior  t'- tlu'  1  ;ii  h  rt  ;if  ury.  2.  The  canoes 
rt^ular,  who  luUow  the  rule  of  St.  Augu>tjue, 
and  have  never  o<Tupied  a  ]>romineiit  poeition 
ill  the  !ii-tor_v  of  r<lL'i<'i;>  oriltT^.  In  rontra- 
di'tauiiou  irom  monks,  who  organized  into 
flonununitieii  inditiduAte  wishing  to  flee  Uroni 
the  world,  the  canons  r^nlar  were  associatioue 
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f  priests  who  established  a  religioas  organ- 
'.jitioa  in  order  to  prepare  themselves  for  a 
titer  discharge  of  ihoir  priestly  fiinctious. 
ho  PremonstrateDsiuiis  and  the  Trinitarians 
k  t-ro  properly  associatidns  of  regular  canons, 
'lit  in  some  points  of  their  constitution  were 
tiure  like  nioulu.  8.  The  friars  or  mendicant 
riiers,  whose  characteristic  distinction  was  the 
liplicatioQ  of  the  vow  of  poverty,  not  only  to 
ii«lividual  members,  but  also  to  the  corpora- 
iiMi  in  general.  There  are  fonrmnin  branches 
if  the  friars,  viz.,  the  Dominicans,  Franciscuns, 
'.irmelites,  and  Augustinians,  with  a  number 
»!'  less  important  orders,  as  the  Servites,  Min- 
ins  and  others,  4.  The  regular  clerks,  who  are, 
tke  the  regular  cunons,  associations  of  priests, 
>nt  do  not  like  the  latter  bind  themselves  to 
listing  and  abstinence,  to  night  watches  and  si- 
c  uce.  This  class  originated  at  the  beginning 
>f  the  10th  oentury  with  the  foundation  of  the 
riieatines,  who  were  soon  followed  by  the  Bar- 
i;ii»ites,  and  by  the  celebrated  order  of  the  Je- 
iiiits. — The  othcial  language  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
tlic  church  recognizes  only  these  four  classes  as 
eligioas  orders,  but  it  is  usutd,  both  in  common 
«l-eech  and  in  the  general  histories  of  monach- 
Miii,  to  include  also  a  large  number  of  associa- 
:ioii3  of  secular  priests,  who  live  in  common,  but 
jind  their  members  either  by  "simple"  vows 
jnly  or  by  none  at  all-  The  church  distin- 
guishes them  from  the  orders  by  the  name  of 
Miigregations.  The  first  impulse  to  their 
omidation  was  given  by  the  success  of  the 
loiiiits,  an  J  tlie  rules  of  most  of  them  are  based 
i]»ia  that  of  the  Jesuits.  They  have  become 
.  cry  numerous,  and  are  mostly  devoted  to  edu- 
calioaal  (Sc-e  .School  Buothkks)  or  missionary 
[lurposea.  The  Lazarists,  Oratorians,  Sulpitians, 
and  brethren  of  the  Christian  schools  are  the 
laoat  important  among  them.  Beside  these 
congregations,  the  "orders  of  knighthood," 
who  were  a  kind  of  military  monks,  are  also 
'•omraonly  chissed  among  the  religious  orders, 
i  heir  mission  was  to  defend  Christianity  against 
the  attacks  of  non-Christian  nations,  and  to  the 
[n  rformance  of  this  mission  they  bound  them- 
si  Ives  by  a  special  fourth  vow.  The  military 
orders  of  the  church,  ne.irly  all  of  which  are 
now  extinct,  were  the  following:  the  knights 
of  St.  John,  the  templars,  the  Teutonic 
knights,  and  the  orders  of  AI<antara.  Cala- 
trava,  Aviz,  and  St,  Maurice. — The  members  of 
the  religious  orders  wear  a  peculiar  monastic 
dress,  either  constantly  or  at  least  while  at 
home;  many  orders,  during  divine  service,  ex- 
cliangc  it  fur  a  festive  or  church  dress.  Tho 
laws  which  the  founders,  with  the  ratification 
*>f  the  pope,  have  given  for  the  government  of 
ilio  order,  are  called  the  monustic  rule.  To 
itiost  of  tho  religious  orders,  soon  after  their 
lormalion,  nuns  of  the  same  rule,  and  frequently 
of  the  8utne  name,  attached  themselves.  They 
were  often  called  the  second  branch  of  tho 
order,  und  their  convents  generally  were  under 
the  eoclesiasticul  jurisdiction  of  the  priests  of 
the  order.   Beside  the  nuus,  most  of  the  or- 


ders received  numerous  additions  by  admitting 
lay  brothers  (JratreM  eonttni)  or  luy  sisters 
{wroret  conterM),  who  were  charged  with  the 
performance  of  the  boose  work  and  with 
keeping  up  communication  nith  the  world. 
When  a  new  and  universal  enthusiasm  for  the 
monastic  life  sprung  up  nnder  tho  iutluence 
of  the  mendicant  orders,  a  large  class  of  per- 
sons wished  to  secure  the  ecclesiastical  priv- 
ileges of  tlie  order  without  entering  the  con- 
vent or  leaving  their  position  in  the  world ;  and 
for  this  purpose  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  organized 
such  persons  into  a  "  third  order,"  commonly 
called  Tertiariuns,  an  institution  which  was 
lulopted  by  all  the  othes  mendicant  and  several 
other  orders. — As  to  government,  tlio  oldest 
orders  were  republican  aristocracies.  Tho 
monasteries  of  the  Benedictines  remained  for  a 
long  time  independent  of  each  other,  and  the 
Cistercians  were  governed  by  a  high  council, 
which  was  resr»onsible  to  a  general  chapter, 
consisting  of  all  the  abbots  and  provosts  of  the 
order.  The  powerful  orders,  such  as  tho  liene- 
dictines,  curly  obtained  exemption  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  bishops,  being  governed  by 
prelates  of  their  own,  known  as  mitred  abbots, 
and  the  weaker  ones  gradually  followed  their 
exam[>le.  The  mendicant  orders  obtained  en- 
tire independence  of  the  bishops  from  the  be- 
ginning, in  reference  to  certain  privileges  whose 
immunity  was  guaranteed  by  s[)ecial  papal  re- 
scripts. The  constitution  of  the  mendicant 
orders  had  tho  appeartaicu  of  a  military  mon- 
archy, and  its  etlicieucy  was  found  to  be  so 
groat,  that  it  was  adopted  or  iniitat<.-d  by  most 
of  the  other  orders.  At  the  head  of  the  order 
Ls  a  "genend,"  whose  residence  is  at  Pkome, 
and  who  is  subordinate  to  the  nope  only.  The 
territory  of  the  order  is  divided  into  provinces, 
at  the  head  of  each  of  which  is  a  "  provincial." 
A  province  consists  of  a  number  of  convents, 
designated  by  various  names,  .'is  monasteries, 
houses,  colleges,  abbeys,  «ke.  The  heads  of  the 
convents  bear  likewise  diflerent  names,  as  ab- 
bots, provosts,  superiors,  guardians,  rectors,  &c. 
In  the  mendicant  and  most  of  the  other  orders 
all  the  othces  are  elective.  The  superiors  of  tho 
convents  are  chosen  by  the  members,  and  they 
in  turn  elect  the  pro\'incial;  all  the  provincials, 
assembled  in  a  general  convention,  usually  call- 
ed tho  general  chapter,  elect  the  generjj  of  the 
order,  and,  in  most  orders,  a  council  of  advisers 
{ihjinitorof).  In  some  orders,  however,  as  that 
of  the  Jesuits,  the  provincials  and  tho  superiors 
of  tho  houses  are  appointed  by  the  general. — 
The  Protestant  churches,  in  general,  have  de- 
clared themselves  opposed  to  the  fundamental 
principle  of  monustic  institutions,  though  Lu-. 
ther  on  several  occasions  exjjressed  his  appro- 
bation of  religious  communities  of  men  and 
women.  In  modern  times  several  such  com- 
munities, living  in  common  and  binding  them- 
selves to  the  observance  of  a  rule,  have  been 
formed.  In  the  church  of  England  an  institution 
of  sisterhoods  has  been  considerably  extended 
under  the  auspices  of  tho  so  called  high  church 
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partf.  Of  nnuli  grMter  importaiiM,  bMmue 

much  more  mimorout*.  are  tlioliouscs  of  deaoons 
and  deaoonesaes  ia  Qermanj,  tiie  membor«  of 
whteh  devote  tKemMlTM  to  ednoatioiud  and 
charitable  labors.  The  most  important  associa- 
tions of  thid  kind  are  the  brethiwi  of  the  roagh 
honae  (datrauhe  ffinu\  nesrHunlmiip,  founded 
in  1883  by  Dr.  Wichern,  and  the  deaconesses  of 
Kaiserswertb,  founded  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fliedner 
in  1886.  The  latter  association  counted  in 
1860  more  than  300  sisters,  laboring  In  4  divi- 
sions; of  the  world,  at  76  stations,  of  which  sev- 
eral are  in  European  and  Asiatic  Turkey,  in 
Egypt,  and  the  United  States  of  AmerioA  (at 
Pittslmrj?! 

KEMAlXDEii,  in  law,  an  interest  in  that 
which  remains  of  a  whole  estate,  after  a  par- 
tial or  particular  estate,  it  is  called,  which 
was  reserved  out  of  the  whole,  has  been  deter- 
Blined.  Like  many  other  branches  of  the  com- 
mon law,  it  had  its  fomidation  in  the  feudal 
polity.  In  the  lontr  lapso  of  time,  and  under 
the  inflnenee  of  otlu  r  hrurK  lic^^  of  the  English 
real  property  law,  the  learning'  of  remainder 
has  been  wrought  out  into  manifold  dibtinc- 
tlons  and  refinementa.  8ir  Edward  Coke  says 
a  rmainder  is  "  a  remnant  of  an  e^tati-  in  land, 
depending  upon  a  particular  prior  estate,  creat- 
ed at  the  same  time  and  by  the  same  instrument, 
and  limited  to  arise  immediately  on  the  deter- 
mination of  that  Mtate,  and  not  in  abridgment 
of  it."  Thna,  if  •  man  who  is  aeised  in  fee  of 
land?,  ?raiit  them  to  A  for  20  year--',  and.  after 
that  term  liae  expired,  to  B  and  his  heirs  for 
ever,  A  ia  tenant  mr  yeara,  and  B  has  remainder 
in  foo.  But  tlio  r  -Mno  of  the  estate  after  A'b 
term  may  bo  still  sul/divided ;  for  example,  the 
limitation  to  B  may  be  for  life,  then  a  limitft* 
tion  to  C  in  tail,  remainder  o\er  to  D  in  fee. 
It  matters  not  how  many  partial  estates  may  be 
thus  anooesaiyelf  reaerved  or  oarred,  aa  the 
phrase  is.  out  of  tho  fee ;  all  together,  with 
the  final  limitation,  form  one  whole  estate. — ^It 
fa  OM  of  the  cardinal  rules  reapeetinf  re- 
mainders, that  no  remainder  can  he  luuited 

rn  or  after  the  grant  of  an  estate  in  fee,  for 
fee  is  the  whole  and  there  can  be  nothing 
left.  Kor  can  there  be  a  remainder  without  a 
prior  partial  estate.  This  partial  or  particular 
eaCate  is  also  essential  to  the  existence  of  any 
subsequent  remainder  that  amounts  to  a  free- 
hold ;  fur,  by  an  old  rule  of  the  common  law, 
a  freehold  cannot  bo  created  to  commence  in 
,/ktera,  but  mnst  oonunenco  at  the  time  of  the 
grant;  nnd  inasmuch  a«,  wiili  all  partial  estate-*, 
the  remainder  forms  but  ouc  vvliolw,  delivery 
of  poeaearion  to  tho  first  particular  tenant  vests 
possession  in  the  freehold  tenant  also.  Tlie 
sebin  which  the  grantor  gives  to  the  first  taker 
fatranamitted  hj  him,  and  hj  each,  to  his  sno- 
ec««<ior.  until  it  pfi<9so<«  at  la.st  to  the  fir^t  re- 
mainderman. Each  estate  supports  tliat  which 
follows  it.  nence  ariaea  another  cardinal  rale, 
that  the  reinaindor  must  vest  in  the  grantee 
during  the  continuance  of  the  partial  estate,  or 
on  the  inatant  that  it  la  deteimined.  Thna^if 
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A  and  6  be  joint  tenants  ibr  Bib,  remdnderta 

the  survivor  in  fee.  on  the  death  of  A  the  joint 
estate  is  severed :  B  becomes  in  the  momen: 
of  A*a  death  the  deaignated  remainderman,  and 

the  remainder  is  good.  But  if  the  limitatii^n 
be  to  A  for  life,  remainder  to  tho  son  of  B  ia 
tall,  and  A  ^e  and  90  his  estate  determiM 
before  B  have  a  son,  then  tlie  remainder  fail.*. 
— Remainders  are  either  vested  or  contingent 
They  are  vested  when  there  is  an  immedi^ 
right  of  present  enjoyment,  or  a  present  filed 
right  of  future  enjoyment,  it  being  the  pre^'K 
capacity  of  taking  effect  in  possession  if  th* 
possession  were  to  become  vacant,  and  not  tbs 
certainty  that  the  posscpsion  will  bcct>me  va- 
cant before  the  estate  limited  in  remaiudt  r  de- 
termines, that  distinguinhes  u  vested  remainder 
from  one  that  is  confinement.  Thus  a  lliniLi- 
tion  to  A  fur  years,  reuududcr  to  B  aiid  tl* 
heirs  of  his  body,  gives  B  a  vested  rcmaiudei^ 
for  he  is  eapablo  of  taking  should  the  particu 
lar  estate  fall  in,  though  it  hi  not  certain  tlm 
ho  will  not  die  without  heirs  before  A^a  deatL 
A  Cdiitinfrcnt  remainder  dejK  uds  on  an  event  vr 
condition  which  mav  either  never  hapX'cn  or  U 
performed,  or  not  till  after  the  determinatioa 
of  the  ])rercding  estate;  or,  to  tis^c  tlie  deiii:i- 
tion  of  the  >»ew  York  statute,  which  C'hane^- 
lor  Kent  commends  for  Its  brevity  and  preelnioe, 
n  remainder  is  contingent  ^\  hile  tho  person  to 
whom  or  the  event  upon  which  it  is  limiua 
to  take  effect  renudna  uncertain.  An  exunpls 
of  a  retiiainder  eontinfrcnt  as  to  the  person 
would  be  a  limitation  to  A  for  life,  remaind^ 
to  B*8  ddeat  son  (as  yet  nnhorn)  in  taiL  Thii 
last  limitation  is  eontiiiirent,  becanso  it  is  ut- 
certaiu  whether  a  sou  will  be  born  to  B :  and 
if  A  die  helbre  that  happens,  the  remidnaer  is 
gone.  A  ca^c  of  oontinjjency  in  resj>ect  to  the 
event  would  bo  presented  by  a  limitation  to  A 
for  life,  and  in  ease  B  snrviTes  him,  then  to  B 
in  fee.  Here  tho  uncertainty  of  W>  Mirvivui^ 
A  is  that  which  renders  the  remainder  a  con- 
tingent one.— The  English  doctrine  of  remain- 
der.';, that  is,  tho  common  law  doctrine,  reniaius 
unaltered  in  most  of  the  United  States.  In  ouo 
or  two  states  slight  changes,  and  in  New  York 
some  which  are  quite  materiiBl,  have  bera  made 
by  statutory  provisionSb 

REMBRANDT  VAN  RYN  (Pat  i.  Gerritz), 
a  Dutch  painter,  born  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine  (wlieuce  his  surname),  near  Leydtn. 
June  15,  IHOG,  died  in  ATUsterdam,  Oct.  8,  ICtJy. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  miller,  Hermann  Oerritz, 
whn.  being  in  comfortable  circumstances,  de-^- 
tiued  liim  fur  one  of  tlie  kui  ned  professions. 
Rembrandt  however  made  little  progress  in 
rlas^ie.-il  studi':-^,  but  cvinrinjX  a  ta'-te  for  paint- 
ing he  wa^i  JjLk  ed  liy  his  lather  with  Jacob  vaa 
Zwaauenburg,  an  arti-t  of  Amsterdam,  after 
wTiii  !i  he  sfudird  under  Peter  L.ostman  and 
Jacob  Pinas.  lieturning  home  about  the  age 
of  20,  he  fitted  up  a  studio  in  hi.s  father^s  mill, 
and  commenced  the  prnrlico  of  hi'*  art.  It  i- 
supposed  that  from  noticing  tho  etlects  pro- 
duced npon  Borronnding  ot^eots  by  the  one  rar 
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rulmitted  into  the  lofty  chamber  of  the  mill 
1  rom  the  §niall  window  which  formed  its  venti- 
1  liter,  ho  may  perhaps  have  derivetl  thosio  no- 
lions  of  color  and  powerful  contrasts  of  light 
nnd  shadow  which  subsequently  made  him  the 
trreat  master  of  chiaroscuro.  In  1630  he  estab- 
lished himself  in  Amsterdam,  where  in  a  short 
time  ho  rose  to  great  eminence.    His  pictures 
l»rought  largo  prices,  pupils  flocked  to  him 
from  all  partij  of  northern  Europe,  for  the  in- 
struction of  each  of  whom  he  received  100 
llorins  a  year,  and  from  his  etchings,  which  ho 
produce<l  in  great  numbers  and  whicli  were 
esteemed  as  highly  as  his  paintings,  his  profits 
Were  also  considerable.     He  was  naturally 
ftvsiricious,  but  the  stories  told  to  his  dbailvaii- 
tage  in  this  respect  are  for  the  most  p.irt  fabri- 
cations ;  as,  notwithstanding  his  artistic  emolu- 
ment-s,  he  was  in  1050,  many  years  before  his 
death,  declared  insolvent,  and  died  in  compara- 
tive poverty.  He  mingled  little  in  polite  society, 
tlie  burgomaster  Van  Sixt,  one  of  his  chief 
patrons,  being  almost  his  only  associate  among 
the  higher  classes,  but  passed  his  hours  of  rec- 
reation at  the  lUe  house.  As  a  historical  painter 
Rembrandt  took  a  position  in  many  respects 
opposed  to  the  practice  of  previous  or  contem- 
porary masters,  his  i>rinciple  being  that  the 
imitation  of  vulgar  nature  was  preferable  to 
the  cultivation  of  ideal  beauty;  and  his  man- 
ner depends  upon  the  elaboration  of  a  single 
oloment  in  art,  that  of  light  and  shade.  Ob- 
taining this,  he  cared  little  for  conventional 
excellonc©,  and  his  pictures  exhibit  a  meanness 
and  coarseness  of  design,  an  incorrectness  of 
drawing,  and  an  incongruity  in  the  costumes 
and  other  accessories,  which  would  apjjcar* 
monstrous  if  they  were  not  relieved  by  marvel- 
loos  etfects  of  chiaroscuro  and  coloring.  He 
made  no  scruple  of  habiting  the  most  sacred 
personages  in  grotesque  attire,  and  was  equally 
inditlerent  whether  the  costume  was  in  keeping 
with  others  in  the  same  picture,  or  appropriate 
to  the  time  and  occasion.    In  like  manner  his 
models  of  form  were  selected  apparently  for 
their  ugliness.    "The  female  forms  of  Rem- 
brandt," says  Fuseli,  "  are  prodigies  of  defonn- 
ity;  his  males  are  the  crippled  produce  of 
shutfling  industry  and  sedentary  toil;"  but  the 
sumo  critic  also  remarks  that  he  was  "a  genius 
of  the  lirst  class  in  whatever  relates  not  to 
form."   In  his  portraits  ho  appears  to  much 
better  advantage,  the  vulgarity  of  his  design 
nnd  tlie  impropriety  of  costume  being  less  ap- 
parent.  Among  his  chief  productions  in  this 
department  may  be  mentioned  the  picture  of 
"  Nicholas  Tulp  dissecting  in  the  Presence  of 
his  Pupils,"  in  the  museum  of  the  Hague,  one 
of  his  earliest  pictures;  the  StnalnietaUrs,  or 
council  of  one  of  the  guilds  of  Amsterdam,  in 
the  museum  of  Amsterdam,  by  many  esteemed 
his  niasterpieoe ;  the  "Shipbuilder  and  his 
^ife,"  in  the  collect i«m  of  the  queen -of  Eng- 
land; tlie  ♦•Jew  Merchant,"  in  the  British 
national  gallery ;  and  the  "  Night  Watch,"  in 
the  museum  of  Aniaterdam,  a  large  composi- 


tion representing  the  arme<l  barffenes  inaroh- 
Ing  out  to  fire  at  a  mark.  Of  his  historical  nio- 
tures  the  most  remarkable  are:  '*  Dnke  Adol- 
jdrns  of  Gueldres  threatening  his  Father"  and 
'*  Moses  destroying  the  Tables  of  the  Law,"  in 
the  Berlin  museum,  both  cited  by  Kngler  to  show 
the  excellence  of  Ids  style  when  the  subject 
represented  accords  with  his  own  gloomy  and 
powerful  mind;  the  "Sacrifice of  Abraham,"  in 
the  Hermitsige  at  St.  Petersl)urg;  the  "  Woman 
taken  in  Adultery,"  in  the  British  national  gal- 
lery, which  a  descendant  of  the  burgoma'»tor 
Van  Si.xt  sold  tt>  Mr.  Angerstein  for  £o.00<>;  the 

Descent  frt»m  the  Cross"  and  the  "  Nativity," 
in  the  same  collection  ;  and  the  "  Christ  in  the 
Garden  witli  Mary  Magdalene,"  and  ^*  Tho  Ado- 
ration of  the  Magi,"  in  the  collection  of  Qneen 
Victoria.  Of  his  landscapes,  of  which  he  pjunt- 
ed  fewer  than  of  other  kinds  of  pictures,  achar- 
acteristic  8t>ecimen  is  that  known  a.s  '*  Rem- 
brandt's Mill "  in  the  collection  of  the  marqnis 
of  Lans<lt)wne.  In  tUl  his  later  pictures  his  at- 
tention was  chietly  occupied  in  the  prt)duction 
of  etlect.  His  peculiar  style  is  perhaps  more 
strikingly  disjdayed  in  his  etchings  than  in  his 
paintings.  They  were  a  great  source  of  profit 
to  him,  and  one,  "Christ  liealing  the  Sick," 
wa-s  called  the  "  Hundred  Guilders,"  from  tho 
fact  that  he  refitsed  to  sell  it  for  less  than  that 
sum.  A  good  impression  of  the  plate  is  now 
worth  |300.  His  paintings,  of  which  640  aro 
specified  in  Smith's  C*italogxie  raiwnne,  are 
variously  estimated  at  from  |ijOO  to  |2o,000. 
Tho  best  of  them  aro  still  owned  in  Holland. 
The  most  recent  and  authentic  acconnt  of  his 
life  is  one  in  Dutch  by  P.  Schelteraa,  published 
in  1853.  See  also  his*' Life  and  Works,"  by 
J.  Burnet  (1K48). 

REMONSTRANTS.  See  AiLMixi.vys,  and 
AnMixifs. 

REMORA.    See  Srnaxo  Fisn. 

REMUS.    See  RoMn.t  s. 

RfiMUS.VT,  Jeax  PiEBRE  Abei^  a  French 
orientalist,  born  in  Paris,  Sept.  6,  17f^8,  died 
June  4,  1832.  His  father  had  been  surgeon  to 
the  king,  and  tho  son  studied  medicine,  but 
had  previously  commenced,  with  but  slight 
facilities,  the  study  of  the  Chinese  langmige. 
To  this,  with  the  Mantchoo  and  allied  tongues, 
he  continued  to  apply  himself,  aided  by  works 
lent  him  by  the  abb6  De  Tersan,  and  others 
procured  for  him  by  Sylvestre  de  Sacy  from 
Berlin  and  St.  Petersburg.  In  1811  he  pub- 
lished an  Ekmi  Kur  la  langue  et  la  littSrature 
Chinom-g,  and  a  Mi'ntoire  tnir  Vi'tude  dru  lan- 
gue* itrangh-es  chez  hit  Chinoin.  In  1813  he 
received  the  degree  of  M.D..  and  was  appointed 
assistant  surgeon  of  the  military  hospitals  of 
Paris,  and  in  1H14  jierlbnned  ofiective  service 
among  the  great  number  of  wounded  soldiers 
collected  there.  In  1814  a  professorship  of  the 
Chinese  and  Mantchoo  laiigtiagcs  was  created 
for  him  at  the  college  of  France,  which  he  con- 
tinued to  hold  until  his  death.  He  was  also 
overseer  of  the  oriental  manuscripts  in  tho  im- 
perial library,  and  president  of  the  Asiatic  so- 
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cietf,  of  wbich  he  was  one  of  the  founders.  In 

1829  ho  founded  with  othf  r^^  tlie  Unirersd,  a 
^Utical  and  literary  journal,  dt'sij^ned  to  suj»- 
tun  the  govcrntnent  of  Ghar]e.s  X.  and  tho 
minifltrj  of  Prince  Polignac ;  but  the  revolution 
of  1830  left  him  undi^iturbeil  in  tlie  enjoyment 
«f  hui  offices.  H»  left  several  fanportant  works 
on  oriental  i)hil«'l<»p'v. 

BENMSSAInOK  (Fr.),  a  temi  applied  to  a 
|>eculiar  style  of  ftrchitootiire  and  orDunentu- 
tion,  fotujtied  on  the  antique,  wliich  took  its 
origin  in  Italy  about  the  coninieuccJTient  of  tho 
loth  century.  The  term,  wlneh  si^rnifies  lit- 
erally a  ri  vi\;U  or  new  birth,  is  nl^n  jiindied 
to  the  period  commencing  with  the-  Uth  and 
coding  with  the  first  half  of  the  ICth  centurj, 
which  witnessed  the  r>  vi\  a]  of  chussical  litera- 
ture and  the  line  arts  in  ^titheru  £uro[>e. 
.  REKANf  Joseph  Ebnest,  a  French  pMlolo- 
ipat,  born  in  Tr^guicr,  di  i»ai  tiiKrit  of  cAtos-du- 
^ord,  Feb.  27,  1S23.  lie  was  destined  for  the 
chvroh,  went  to  Paris  to  pro^nte  hb  stodies, 
And  ther.'  ^he  stndy  of  Th'lirc^v,  Arabic, 

cod  Syriac,  und  in  1847  obtained  tho  Volney 
prize  for  a  treat«e  on  the  Semitie  language.^, 
aftorvard  pnlilislied  na  tho  first  part  of  a  JIU- 
t<nrt  gimrak  et  mjttthnt  comjtari  des  languet 
SMnitlquet  (8vo.,  1848).  He  was  sent  out  by 
the  ariidemy  of  iusc  rlptiouii  and  belles-lettres 
in  1849  on  a  literary  misdon  to  Italy,  and 
LroQght  back  materials  of  a  woHc  on  the  philos- 
opher Averroea,  which  was  published  in  1653. 
In  1850  he  was  attached  to  the  department  of 
manuscripts  in  the  nationsd  library,  and  in  1S56 
was  elected  a  member  of  tho  academy  of  in- 
ppriptions  .nnd  bellcri-lottres  to  succeed  Augus- 
tiu  rhi*rry.  In  addition  to  tho  works  already 
ftOTM^^  Banan  has  published  several  treatises 
on  comparative  plii1()lo;ir,  and  translations  of 
scriptural  books  with  criiical  iuiroductions,  and 
oontiibated  much  to  i>eriodicals. — On  the  ocon- 
pation  of  Syriiby  the  French  in  ISCO,  he  was 
sent  out  with  the  army  at  tho  head  of  a  scien- 
tific commijision,  explored  the  iit«s  of  T\Teand 
8id<m.  the  L<  ftnnon,  and  other  localities,  and 
loado  in  the  course  of  his  excavations  many  in- 
teresting discoveriea,  an  account  of  wliidi  is 
oontmned  in  his  report  presented  to  the  em- 
peror Napoleon  III.  in  1801. 

RENFREW,  a  N.  E.  co.  of  Canada  Wost» 
separated  from  Canada  Ea^t  )<y  the  Ottawa 
river,  and  drained  by  a  number  of  its  tributa- 
ries, the  principal  of  which  are  the  Madawas- 
ka,  tlie  B<MiiK'  ('hrro.  and  llic  Ft  tawauwe,  all 
of  which  intersect  the  county ;  area,  l,3iJ3  so. 
HL :  pop.  in  1861,  0,415.  Its  snrfaoe  b  rongh 
and  hilly,  intersjK-ri-'cd  witli  many  sniall  lal.-  s, 
and  the  soil  generally  fertile.   Capital,  McMab. 

RENFREWSHIRE,  a  W.  co.  of  Scotland, 
boiiiulid  N.  hy  the  riv  i-r  Clyde,  which  s<.'paratcs 
it  from  Dumbarton,  E.  by  Lanark,  S.  by  Ayr, 
and  W.  hj  the  frith  of  Clyde ;  area,  284  sq.  in. ; 
pop.  in  1851,  161,0!»1.  The  chief  towns  are 
keoJDrew,  Greenock,  Paisley,  and  Port  Glasgow. 
The  whole  coontjr  b  indnded  in  the  basin  of 
(be  OQjrde,  and  its  K  part  b  within  the  great 


coal  di^ct  of  the  W.  of  Scotland.  Alum  and 

iron  arc  produced  in  large  quantities. 
frewshiiv  returns  one  member  to  parliamcnL 
— The  Stuart  family  had  their  earliest  known 
patrimonial  inheritance  in  the  parish  of  Rec- 
iVcw  ia  this  county,  and  it  is  from  this  circam- 
stance  that  the  prince  of  Wales  derfves  hb  titb 
of  baron  of  Renfrew. 

RENI,  GriDO.    See  Gnoo  Rexi. 

RENNELL,  James,  an  English  geograplier. 
born  near  Chudlcigh.  Devonshire,  in  1742,  died 
in  London,  March  29,  1830.  He  eutered  iLt 
navy  at  an  early  age  as  a  inidi^hinmaii,  aod 
Fcrved  in  India.  At  the  age  of  24  ho  entered 
the  corps  of  engineers  in  the  East  India  com- 
pany's service,  distinguished  himself  in  the 
campaigns  of  T>ord  Clive,  and  was  made  a  ms- 

i'or,  and  afterward  surveyor-general  of  Bengjtl 
n  1788,  his  geographical  works  having  attrftrt- 
ed  attention,  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  th? 
royal  .^^ociety.  In  1798  be  assisted  Hungo  Pari 
in  tiie  preparations  for  hb  journey  in  Africa 
and  afterward  illn.strated  his  travel*  hy  a  map. 
Ue  was  buried  in  Westminster  abbey.  IIm 
works  by  which  Rennell  b  best  known  sn 
*' Tlio  C5eoL'r:  p1iit  al  System  of  Herodotiiy  "Ei- 
amined  and  Explained'^  (4to.,  1800),  and  Ob- 
servations on  the  Topography  of  the  Plnin  «f 
Troy"  (4to.,  1814).  Anumg  his  other  work? 
are :  an  atlas  of  Bengal,  and  a  map  of  Hindostao, 
with  a  memoir;  an  "Elucidation  of  AfH<^i 
Geography "  A  Treatise  on  the  Comparative 
Geography  of  "Western  Asia;"  ** Illustratiori 
of  tiie  E.vi)edition  of  Cyrus,  and  the  Retreat  of 
the  Ten  Thousand ;"  and  "  An  Investigation  d 
the  Currents  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean." 

RENNES,  a  fortified  town  of  France,  cnpitii 
of  the  department  of  Ille-et-Vilaine,  situated  at 
the  junction  of  the  rivers  llle  and  Vilaine.  213 
m.  W.  S.  W.  from  Paris;  pop.  in  185G,  .35,r.6o. 
The  court  house  is  an  audent  diifice,  in  whicL 
the  esUites  of  Brittany  used  to  Tntet.    TV  r* 
are  several  important  schools  and  a  librat  >  i  f 
80,000  Tolnmas.   Linen,  woollen,  leather,*ard 
pottery  arc  mannfactiir*  d.     The  Vilaine  i- 
navigable  lor  barges,  and  i  anals  lead  to  Brest, 
St.  Halo,  and  Nantes.— Tl     :  ient  name  of  the 
town  wnsCoudate,  and  tije  jiindern  ai'i'ellation 
of  Kcnnes  ha-s  been  derived  from  a  people- 
called  Redones,  who  made  it  their  capital  in 
the  time  of  the  Romans.    "Wlien  the  rrnpirc 
was  dbmembered  it  came  into  the  hands  of  th^ 
Franks,  and  in  the  9th  century  it  was  taken  by 
Xotniiioe,  j/rinro  r.f  the  Breton".    Hi"  ?n(  cen- 
sors made  it  their  capital  till  it  became  united 
to  France  by  the  marriage  of  Anne  of  Brittany 
to  Charles  *Vin.     It  wns  a  place  of  jrrcat 
Strength  during  the  middle  ages,  and  withstood 
several  sieges,  the  most  remarkable  of  which 
was  that  of  thcEn^li^^h  under  the  duke  of  Lan  - 
caster, who  was  obliged  to  retire  after  continu- 
ing it  9  months. 

KrXNTT.  or  TtrxxTT  (Thitch  nmnrn,  to  cur- 
dle), a  preparation  of  the  inner  membrane  of 
the  stomaeh  of  a  young  calf,  or  sometimes  that 
of  8  pig,  used  for  coagulating  the  albumea  in 
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milk  and  producing  curd  and  whey,  especiaHy 
in  tbo  ruanufacturo  of  cheese.    Various  meth- 
cula  of  preparing  it  are  in  use.  One  of  the  bent 
iri  as  follows.    The  stomach  of  a  newly  killed 
calf  is  examined  and  cleaned  of  every  thing  ex- 
cept the  curdled  milk.    Two  handfuls  of  salt 
are  put  into  and  around  the  bag,  and  it  in  left 
to  dry  for  a  year  or  more  in  a  warm  place. 
When  required  for  use,  the  bag  is  cut  into 
Binall  pieces,  and  these  with  some  salt  are  put 
into  ajar  with  soft  water,  that  has  been  boiled 
and  cooled  down  to  65" ;  or  new  whey  may  bo 
used  instead  of  the  water,  the  quantity  of  either 
varying  from  3  pints  to  2  quarts,  according  as 
it  is  the  stomach  of  a  new-born  calf  or  of  one 
fed  4  or  5  weeks.    After  standing  in  the  jar  2 
or  3  days  the  li(juid  is  strained  otf  and  another 
pint  of  the  same  is  placed  upon  the  mass.  In 
8  days  this  is  added  to  the  hrst  infusion;  and 
the  fluid,  when  strained  and  bottled,  is  ready 
for  use.   A  table  spoonful  of  it  will  coagulate 
80  gallons  of  milk  in  10  minutes.    The  bag  is 
also  salted  down  without  its  contents,  and  af- 
terward dried,  and  again  salted  with  the  ad- 
dition of  lenums,  and  sometimes  of  herbs,  to 
give  it  a  pleasant  Havor.    For  the  method  of 
Using  it,  see  Oubese. 

RENXIE,  Jon.v,  an  English  architect  and 
constructive  engineer,  born  at  Phantassie,  Had- 
dingtonshire, June  7,  17(31,  died  in  London, 
Oct.  16,  1821.    At  13  years  of  jige  ho  was 
placed  with  a  millwright,  with  wOiom  he  re- 
mained for  about  two  yeiu's ;  and  after  liaving 
studied  mathematics  two  years  at  Dunbar,  ho 
attended  at  Edinburgh  the  lectures  on  mechan- 
ical philosophy  and  chemistry  of  Profs.  Robin- 
son and  Black.  liesetttled  in  London  in  ITbO, 
and  engaged  in  the  construction  of  steam  en- 
gines and  machinery,  in  which  ho  introduced 
great  improvements.    He  afterward  plaimed 
and  superintended  many  of  the  great  engineer- 
ing works  of  England,  among  otiiers  the  stone 
bridge  at  Kelso,  below  the  junction  of  the 
Tweed  and  Teviot,  and  the  Waterloo  bridge 
over  the  Thames  at  London.  (See  Bridge,  vol. 
iii.  p.  680.)    lie  constructed  tliu  Kenuet  and 
Avon  canal  from  Bath  to  Newbury,  and  the 
London  docks  and  the  East  and  West  India 
docks  at  Biackwall  were  executed  from  his 
plans  and  under  his  superintendence.    He  was 
buried  in  St.  Paul's  cathedral. — Geoboe,  an 
English  civil  engineer  and  machinist,  son  of  the 
preceding,  born  in  Surrey,  Jan.  .3,  1701.  He 
studied  at  St.  Paul's  school,  London,  and  at  the 
Edinburgh  university,  assisted  his  father  in 
many  of  his  great  works,  and  in  1818  was 
made  keeper  of  the  money  dies  in  the  mint. 
He  afterward  became  associated  w^ith  his  broth- 
er, Sir  John,  civil  engineer,  in  continuing  the 
various  works  left  unfinished  by  their  father, 
and  in  other  enterprises.    Mr.  Reunie  is  tho 
author  of  "Experiments  on  the  Strength  of 
Materials,"  "The  Frictions  of  Solids,"  and 
"The  Frictions  of  Fluids." 

RENSSELAER,  an  E.  co.  of  N.  Y.,  border- 
ing on  Vermont  and  Massachusetts,  bounded 


"W.  by  tho  Hudson  river,  and  drained  by  the 
Hoosick  and  Little  Hoosick  rivers,  and  Kinder- 
hook  creek;  area,  690  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 
86,325.  Its  surface  is  rough  and  hilly,  two 
ranges  of  mountains,  Taghkanick  and  Peters- 
burg, traversing  it  from  N.  to  S.  They  have 
an  elevation  of  from  1,000  to  2,000  fett,  with 
precipitous  declivities,  studded  with  numerous 
small  lakes  and  atTurding  many  pictare«qno 
views  from  their  summits.  Tho  sod  is  gener- 
ally hard  and  sterile,  but  much  of  it  is  under 
cultivation,  yielding  li1)eral  croi>8.  The  produc- 
tions in  1855  were  393,418  busliels  of  Indian 
corn,  558,377  of  oats,  16,041  of  wheat,  299,864 
of  rye,  596,559  of  i^tatoea,  68,557  tons  of  hay, 
1,291,788  lbs.  of  butter,  and  538,462  of  cheese. 
There  were  8  cotton  and  4  woollen  factories,  7 
furnaces,  13  tanneries,  84  grist  and  91  saw  mills, 
10  newspaper  otBces,  114  churches,  and  89,744 
pupils  uttouding  public  schools.  The  Troy  and 
Oreenbush,  an  extension  of  the  Hudson  river 
railroad,  the  Albany  and  Wes-t  Stockliridge,  tho 
Troy  and  Boston,  tho  Troy  jind  Bennington, 
and  the  Albany,  Vermont,  an<l  Canada  rafl- 
roails  run  through  tho  county.    OapiUd,  Troy. 

RENVILLE,  an  E.  co.  of  Minn.,  intersected 
by  the  Minnesota  river,  and  drained  by  ita 
branches,  tlio  principal  of  which  are  Peguta- 
zizi,  tho  Tchanskayapi,  or  Red  Wood,  aiid  tbo 
Warager;  area,  about  8,000  sq.  m.;  pof).  in 
1860.  245,    Tho  county  is  vet  tmorganized. 

REX  WICK,  James,  LLP.,  an  American 
author  and  physicist,  bom  about  1785.  Ho 
was  gr.iduated  at  Columbia  college,  New  York, 
in  1807,  and  in  1820  was  elected  iirofessor  of 
chemistry  and  physics  in  tluit  institution,  which 
position  he  held  till  1854.  In  18.18  ho  was  ap- 
pointed by  tho  government  one  of  tho  commia- 
sioners  for  tho  exploration  of  tho  N.  E.  boun- 
dary between  tho  United  States  and  New 
Rrutjswick,  an  exploraticm  which  leil  to  the 
Ashburton  treaty  in  1842.  Prof,  Reuwick  is 
the  author  of  the  biographies  of  Robert  Fidton, 
David  Ritteuh(»use,  and  Ct»tuit  Rumford,  in 
Sparks's  "  American  Biography  of  a  '*  Me- 
moir of  De  Witt  Clinton"  (New  York,  1834); 
of  a  Treatise  on  the  Steiun  Engine,"  and  of 
one  on  the  practical  ai>plic4itions  of  the  princi- 
ples of  mechanics  (New  York,  1840).  His 
"  Outlines  of  Natural  Philosophy*'  (2  vols.  Hvo., 
Philadeli»hia,  iw;t2)  was  the  earlios<t  extended 
work  on  that  subject  publislied  in  the  United 
States;  and  liis  "  Outlines  of  Gv-ology^  (New 
York,  1S:{S)  preceded  l>y  sevenU  years  any 
other  school  treatise  on  that  subject.  He  has 
also  published  text  Ijooks  on  chemistry  and 
j>hilosojthy  for  the  use  of  sc-h<M»ls. 

REPLEVIN  (lawL:it.  rf,  back,  and  ph  fpum^ 
])ledge),  a  redelivery  of  a  thinir  to  the  owner, 
upon  pledges  or  security  ;  the  taking  l'n»m  somo 
holder  projKTty  which  the  taker  claims,  he 
giving  back  pknlges  to  establisli  liis  ri^djt,  or.  if 
he  fails  in  this,  to  return  the  i»roperty.  The 
institution  of  tliis  very  important  action  is  as- 
cribed to  Glan\  11,  chief  justice  t(»  Henry  II. ; 
and  it  was  originally  the  pecidiar  and  exclusive 
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remedy  in  cases  of  wrongfal  distress.  The  ob- 
ject wtm  to  prevent  the  beasts  of  the  plough, 
cattK',  jiml  other  goods  of  the  tenant  in  arre-nr 
from  being  uiyustly  or  excessively  distrained 
by  the  landlord,  lest,  as  Littleton  observes, 
"  the  husbandry  of  the  realm  and  men's  other 
tradi'i  nii;,'lit  thercliy  bo  overthrown  or  hin- 
dered/' At  the  comujon  law  a  distress  (which 
implies  both  thu  thing  taken  and  the  manm  r 
of  takin?  it)  wfis  connidered  merely  as  a  i)lodgo 
or  security  fur  the  rent,  for  dumago  leutiaut, 
or  for  service  due  from  the  tenant  to  hifl  snpc- 
rior  lord,  and  a  means  of  enforcing  it"  payment 
or  performance.  It  could  not  sold  ur  dis- 
posed of  by  the  distrainor,  but  he  was  com-' 
pelled  to  h*«ld  it  a  pledge  until  payment  or 
other  satislaction  wa;*  made.  For  tliis  reason, 
nntil  the  law  was  altered  by  statute  2  William 
and  Miiry,  1,  c.  5,  which  nuthonzLd  the  di<- 
trainor,  with  the  assistance  of  the  sheritf,  to 
liave  the  distress  appriiisi'l  by  competent  ap- 
praisers, nn<l  sold  for  the  highest  price  which 
it  would  bring,  unless  regularly  replevied  by 
the  tengnt  or  owBer  viibin  6  after  seb^ 
nre.  beasts  of  the  plougli  and  the  tool-;  of  a 
man's  trade  could  not  be  distrained,  le^^t  by  de- 
priving him  of  these  he  should  also  be  deprived 
of  the  ability  to  redeem  thcni.  There  \vor«> 
two  ways  iu  which  a  distress  could  bo  replev- 
ied, one  aeconUng  to  the  common  law,  and  the 
other  by  statute.  The  common  law  allowed 
the  owner  a  writ  de  rcpkgiari/aciat,  which  was 
floed  out  of  the  oonrt  of  dianeery  and  directed 
to  the  sheriff  of  the  county  in  wliich  the  dis- 
tt«0s  was  taken,  commanding  him  to  redeliver 
tt  to  the  owner  iiponi  receiving  eeffident  snreties 
theref  T.  and  afterward  to  determine  the  own- 
ership and  do  justice  as  to  the  matter  in  dispute 
between  the  parties,  in  his  county  conrt.  The 
etatuto  of  Marlbridge,  on  the  other  luind  (52 
Henry  III.,  c.  2 1 ),  pronded  that,  without  sueing 
out  a  writ,  the  sheriff  or  any  of  his  deputies  (of 
whom  4  were  api>ointod  in  each  county  for  the 
expreafl  purpose  of  making  replevins)  should, 
immediately  upon  complaint  being  made  to 
hun,  proceed  to  replevy  the  goods.  The  owner 
was  then  obliged  to  give  satisfactory  security 
to  two  ends:  first,  phgion  proaequemlo,  or 
pledges  to  proseeate  nis  suit  to  final  judgment; 
and  second,  ph^ion  fJ>r  refor/i')  hah,  ndo^  or 
pledges  to  return  tho  diutress  again  to  the  dis- 
trainor, if  tlic  right  should  be  determined 
ajrniimthim.  These  ]»ledp:e^  were  discretionary, 
and  the  sheriif  wns*  responsible  for  tlieir  suffi- 
ciency; and  ifi  addition  to  them  the  htatuto 
required  a  bond  with  two  sureties,  for  double 
the  value  of  the  goods  taken,  al^  conditioned 
to  prosooate  the  suit  and  return  the  goods. 
Tills  homl  vi:m  to  be  assigned  to  the  avowant 
or  person  making  cognizance,  on  request  to  the 
oiBoer,  and  if  forfeited  it  could  be  sued  by  the 
ansignec.  If  tin  slicrifT  neglected  to  take  a  bi>nd, 
or  if  ho  accepted  insnfBcieut  pledges,  the  party 
ndgfat  have  an  action  against  him  and  recover 
diniMc  the  v:diie  of  tbe  j7f»ods  distrained,  but  no 
more.  Iu  special  cases  the  common  law  allowed 


a  man  to  have  replevin  of  goods  noi  distrained; 
as,  if  the  mesne  lord  put  his  own  cattle  in  ]Am 
of  those  of  the  tenant  paravail,  or  lowest  t<n 
ant,  whom  he  was  bound  to  acquit,  he  mi^Lt 
have  replevin  of  these  cattle  though  thoy  nevc: 
had  been  distrained.  The  owner  of  goodie  dl-  | 
trained  mi'^rht  nho  replevy  them  nlthoup-L  !;b  ; 
grant  by  deed  contained  a  special  coudiLiuu  ih: 
the  distress  shoulil  be  irreplevisable,  and  iLt  I 
the  landlord  should  keep  it  as  a  gage  or  ]'leJr«  ' 
until  the  rent  were  paid ;  because  it  was  held  to 
be  incompatible  with  the  nature  of  a  distrti? 
tliat  it  should  bo  irreplevisable,  and  in  an  <jA 
case  of  this  nature  the  court  awarded  "Ui^ 
the  defendant  should  gage  deliverance  or  ck 
go  to  prison.'"  The  sheriff,  upon  receiving  (ic 
required  security,  was  at  once  to  cause  the  di.» 
tress  to  be  returned  to  the  party  from  wLoe  ! 
it  was  taken,  unless  the  distrainor  hiniscJ 
claimed  ll»e  goods  as  his  property ;  for  if  tl;ij 
were,  the  law  permitted  him  to  keen  them,  L' 
respective  of  the  manner  in  which  he  had  r*- 
gained  possession.  If  therefore  the  distraio ^ 
claimed  any  such  right  or  property,  the  psrtr 
replex  yinu'  was  oVili;ied  to  sue  out  another  writ 
called  a  writ  de  proprkiate  probanda,  by  whid 
the  sheriff  was  to  determine,  by  an  inqnt-^t. 
who  was  really  tlio  owner  of  the  property  be- 
fore tiie  distress  waa  levied  thereon.  If  it  ^crt 
decided  against  the  claim  of  the  distrainor,  tkr 
slierifT  j»rocoeded  to  replevy  as  if  no  such  ch-B 
had  been  made ;  but  if  Ms  claim  was  foon^ 
to  be  good  and  valid,  the  sheriff  could  proceed 
no  further,  but  was  to  return  the  claim  totif 
court  of  king's  bench  or  common  pleas,  to  U 
there  prosecuted  and  finally  decided.  Tbe 
goods,  in  ordinary  ca-ses,  being  delivered  bjui 
by  the  slicriff  to  the  party  reu levying,  he  w» 
then  compelled  to  i)ro8ecutc  nis  suitorsctiA 
of  replevin  in  the  county  court,  though  eitittf 
party  might  remove  it  to  the  superior  court  ei 
king's  bench  or  common  pleas ;  and  indeed,  if 
order  to  save  trouble  and  delay,  it  was  tisuall^ 
carried  up  in  the  first  instance  to  the  court*  of 
Westminster  hall,  because  if,  in  the  course  <^ 
proceeding  in  the  county  court,  any  right  of 
freehold  came  in  question,  the  sheriff  ootild 
proceed  Jio  further.  Ui>on  action  being  broufrht, 
the  ^strainor,  who  \Na8  now  the  defendan-' 
made  avowry;  that  is,  he  avowed  taking'  the 
distress,  and  set  forth  the  right  in  which  Hiiii 
the  cause  for  which  he  took  it,  as  for  rent  m 
arrcnr«;.  datn.ifre  done,  or  otlier  o.iufte;  or  if  I'f 
jnstitied  in  anotlier's  right,  bailiff  or  servant, 
lie  was  said  to  make  cognizance;  that  is,  1'^ 
acknowledged  the  taking,  and  claimed  that  it 
was  legal  as  being  done  at  tlio  command  of  on*' 
who  had  a  right  to  levy  the  distress;  and  upon 
the  legal  merif-^  of  this  avowry  or  cognizaiio^ 
the  cause  wa.s  determined.  If  the  action  wf*^ 
decided  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff,  and  the  div 
tress  declared  to  be  wronirful.  he  w:i>  entitled  to 
keep  the  goods  winch  he  had  already  got  bdc* 
into  his  possession,  and  in  edition  should  f*- 
cover  damages  for  the  wroiijjrful  seizure  SB* 
detention;  but  if  the  defendant  prevailed, b« 
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should  have  a  writ  d!^  reterno  haheml^f  hj  whkh 
t.he  distress  wud  rchirm>d  iiitd  hid  jtoifsc.'siun 
irrepletrisabia,  to  Im  iH>ld  or  otii«irwuM>  dij^o««d 
4>f,  aa  if  it  had  never  been  replevied.  If  the 

di'btor  had  in  the  nicaii  tiuio  di-posrd  of  nr 
concealed  tb»  diiitrttfii,  im>  Umt  it  «x>uld  uut.  hv 
t'oand,  exeondon  nsned  agidnst  his  other  good«, 
:.fi(l  for  watit.  of  thcin  Up'tiiij.-:^t  his  htuly  in  the 
nature  of  a  writ  of  capias,  "ffiiiie  distresd^i 
<^ontinaod  to  be  held  as  mere  pledges,  if  the 
t'.>riner  owner,  after  judj^mont  against  him,  of- 
1. TL-d  the  distrainor  the  arroaragea  or  other 
*Luuui?03  due,  and  he  ref^ised  thereupon  to  do- 
liver  up  the  distress,  the  pluintift'  might  bring 
nil  action  of  dt-tinuo,  and  by  that  means  re- 
t  over  its  poswes-sion.  If,  while  a  replevin  for  a 
former  di.strcss  wia  pending,  a  naa  distrained 
:..rain  for  the  same  rent  or  ««<>rvice,  the  party 
was  nut  obliged  to  bring  anollier  action  of  re- 
pl«  \in  for  the  second  diatreas,  but  eould  have  a 
writ  of  recajition  and  recover  the  pmpd^  \\  it1i 
damages  for  the  distrainor's  conuiapt  of  iho 
process  of  the  law. — Formerly  a  mere  po.sses- 
V,  .r-T  ri:r|,t  was  iiof  Knffi<  ienf,  to  entitle  a  party 
\'j  mainUiin  replcviu;  but  Jiuw  ii  is  sufficient  if 
tU©  plaintiff  can  prove  a  general  or  special 
Vrnperty  in  tlic  troods,  with  the  right  of  imme- 
Uiuto  and  exclusive  possession,  either  as  mort- 
f^agoe,  owner,  agent,  or  bailee,  without  actual- 
i  v  liavingsuch  possession  at  th<»time.  Though 
1.  jrlcvin  was  formerly  confined  to  cases  of 
wrongful  distress,  it  la  now  the  profxT  form  of 
;!  •  Ml  1)\- whirh  to  recover  the  specific  thing 
taken,  in  all  cases  where  goods  have  been  tor- 
tiousljr  taken  or  detained,  whettier  by  distress 
<n-  in  anr  oth<  r  manner,  together  M'ith  darniiges 
tor  the  detention,  unless  the  taking  and  deten- 
tion can  l>e  Justified  or  excused;  and  it  la  one 
»if  the  mmt  important  and  frO'Hienrly  used 
modes  of  legal  remedy.  The  forms  and  man- 
ner of  proceeding,  with  some  slight  alterations, 
rL-iUiiiii  the  same  now  as  formerly.  ;is  far  as  the 
redelivery  of  the  goods  to  the  party  claiming 
thorn,  the  giving  of  bonds  with  snreties  in 
double  the  vuUil-  of  the  goods,  the  prosecution 
of  the  action,  and  the  fioaJ  judgment  aud  oxe- 
ration  are  concerned.  In  a  few  of  the  tTnited 
States  it  is  still  confined,  as  formerly  in  Eng- 
land, to  cases  of  wrongful  distresa  j  but  la  most 
of  the  states  its  operation  is  mnoh  more  exten* 
hive,  and  in  some  of  them  it  is  the  only  action 
which  now  lies  for  tlie  specific  recovery  of  any 
thing  wrongfully  taken  or  detained,  especially 
whore  distress  for  rent  has  been  abolished ;  and 
as  a  general  thing  it  altogether  supersedes  for 
tliis  uurnose  the  old  action  of  detinue.  It  will 
also  lie  lor  goods  taken  in  execution,  provided 
the  person  bringing  it  against  the  officer  who 
takes  the  goods  irunj  aiiuihcr  by  virtue  of  the 
cxecationhas  a  property,  general  or  special,  in 
them,  and  a  right  to  redii.c  the  in  into  his  ac- 
tual possession;  but  no  repleviu  will  lie  in  favor 
of  the  defendant  in  execution  or  utta<  hment, 
to  recover  possession  of  goods  seize'l  umK  r  sm  h 
execution,  unless  they  arc  exempted  by  kw 
from  being  ao  talcra. 


REPTILES  (IjtL  rtpto,  to  creep).  iielaMi  of 
vertelirated  iinirujils  intermediate  between  fish- 
es Mul  birda.  T.iiu>»<ii>i  unitod  ^Af^  ovipaTBfMi 
quadrnpeds  uid  tiie  serpents  of  ArirtoUe  vndair 

the  erroneous  name  (i>ii}>hlhia  ;  until  within 
a  fevv  yetu-s  reptiles  iueluded  Wmfihianay  mfo^ 
pent^  lizards,  and  tortoises,  hnt  now  the  uql 
ar<',  ro;:ardrd  ns  a  disliiu't  <  lass  by  ihe  best  init- 
uralisi^  As  thus  limited,  reptiles  do  not  tuir 
dergo  metamorphosis ;  are  always  air  breathers, 
though  cold-blooded;  have  neither  mamma}, 
hair,  nor  feathers ;  by  the  two  former  distin- 
guished from  fishes  and  batrachians,  and  by  the 
latter  from  mammals  and  birds.  Althonp^h  iliey 
breathe  air  lungs  like  birds  and  mammals,  the 
pulmonary  circulMion  is  incomplete,  only  a  part 
of  the  blood  being  sent  to  them,  and,  from  thd 
communication  of  the  ventrich  s  cf  t  he  heart  or 
the  great  vessels,  a  mixed  arterial  aud  \  euoua 
Uood,  princi[>a]ly  the  latter,  is  sent  to  the  or> 
gnns.  Reptiles  have  been  divided  into  dielo- 
uiaiis  or  tortoises,  saurians  or  lizards,  and  ophid- 
ians or  serpentA  whose  characters  are  given 
under  tluir  respective  orders,  families,  and 
po|)ulai-  naiiies.  The  various  systems  of  classiii- 
cation  will  be  found  under  Hebpetoloot  ;  the 
batrachians  hare  lieen  treated  under  AMPffiniA,^ 
and  the  anatomical  peeuiiariiies  ui"  the  order  un- 
der CoMPAKATivK  AxATOMv.  Tlio  nombor  of 
snecies  of  reptiles  is  abo  it  2,000,  or  le^s  than 
that  of  mammals  or  birds;  most  of  tliem  are 
terrestrial,  but  some  (as  rliv  dragons)  can  sus- 
tain themselves  in  the  air  like  the  flying  squir- 
rels, and  the  extinrr  pterodactyl  probably 
winged  its  way  ov«_r  tlie  water  like  the  bats; 
some  live  habitually  in  the  water.  swimmiiiL'hy 
means  of  flattened  tins  (tis  the  turtles^,  or  by  a 
laterally  compressed  tail  (as  in  crocodilians) ; 
the  aiii[>hish<riia  aiid  tither  ojihisaurians  dwell 
in  subterranean  burrows.  They  present  every 
degree  of  speed,  from  the  agility  of  the  fiaam 
to  t!n'  shiwiios  of  tlie  tortoise:  t>r>mo  are  fit- 
ted for  running  over  dry  sand,  others  for  climb- 
ing trees,  others  for  ascending  smooth  sorfiuses: 
the  limbs  are  not  -^en-  rally  adapted  for  rapid 
or  graceful  motions,  being  short,  almost  ai 
right  angles  with  the  spine,  and  hardly  ralnng 
the  body  during  locomotion  suffieieiit  t )  prevent 
the  Tentral  suriace  from  dragging  ou  the  ground ; 
the  anterior  limbs  are  the  shortest,  and  the 
knees  and  elbows  are  eonstantly  flexed  and  far 
apart  longitudinally ;  the  feet  are  not  adapted 
for  prehension  (the  chameleon  excepted),  so 
that  they  display  little  skill  in  preparing  re- 
treats for  themselves  or  places  for  their  eggs. 
They  are  naturally  cold-blooded  for  reasons 
given  below,  and  yet  are  found  in  greatest 
abiindiince  and  of  largest  size  in  warm  climates ; 
under  the  iullueuce  of  cold  they  pjuss  into  a  leth- 
argic state,  and  according  to  Humboldt  ft  simi- 
lar eondition  befalls  the  South  American  croco- 
diliaus  during  the  hottest  season  of  tlic  e4ua- 
torial  regions.  Though  the  very  aspect  of  moat 
ref»f  iles  ir.  a  ^'reat  safejruard  for  them,  tbeyliavo 
other  effectual  means  of  defence ;  the  tortuis«* 

and  the  orocodilo  are  aufflciently  protected 
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a^nhut  ordlosry  eiiemlet;  liie  xAmhXe  Hzari 

durta  into  its  hole,  perhaps  at  the  cxiien^o  of  a 
part  of  its  tail,  which  ia  soon  reproduced  j  the 
great  boas  can  prevail  over  every  fi>e  Init  maan; 
many  serpents  are  armed  with  poisonous  fangs, 
rarefv  used  however  except  on  the  defensive ; 
some  are  covered  with  bristling  spines,  like  the 
honied.  lixardB,  «nd  am  thus  saved  from  preda- 
ccons  animals.  Thev  are  of  great  tjpc  to  man  in 
destroying  noxious  iii^ioc  ts  and  other  auiiuuls; 
Borae,  like  the  cheloniaus,  furnish  a  wholesome 
atxl  nbniidaiit  fooil,  ;ind  others  supply  variou'' 
articles  iiistiul  in  tho  arts.  They  are  preyed 
upon  hj  oiirtilvoroos  birda,  as  eagles,  storlce, 
crane'^  nnd  flio  ibis,  an«l  by  f>nc]i  mnmmnls  ns 
the  ichiicinaoii,  hog,  and  the  suiiJler  cumivoni; 
they  ihemselvei  eieentially  carnivorous, 
•niiil  feed  «»u  living  prey  wliicL  tliuy  swmIIow 
wholo,  but  the  murine  turtles  are  principally 
herbirorona. — The  osteolosj  of  reptiles  has 
been  given  sufficieDtly  in  tno  various  ar(i<  k's 
above  referred  to.  Except  ia  chelonians,  tho 
form  is  generaHj  elongsted,  more  or  leas  ejrlin- 
drir.il,  ■with  a  very  long  tail ;  tho  feet  nro  ab- 
sent in  serpents  and  in  acme  aaurians,  and  4  in 
the  others;  the  skeleton  is  always  osseous,  the 
cranium  STiinll,  nnd  tho  facial  bonrs  arul  jaws 

greatly  devoluped,  the  latter  usually  armed  with 
Itarp,  hooked  teeth ;  the  toes  are  finely  mov- 
able, and  u«:nally  with  (^tron?  claw?,  wohhcd  in 
the  crocodiles  and  turtles.  Tho  body  is  covered 
with  acales,  generally  appendages  of  the  true 
slcin  :  tho  ovcrlyiiit,'  oijidt-riiiis  is  cast  oflT  pe- 
riodically ;  theae  are  converted  into  bony  plates 
in  the  eheloniana  and  oroeodiles,  and  in  lizards 
and  serpents  are  oft.  n  brilliant  w  ith  metallic 
redections;  in  tho  chameleon,  auuli},  &o.,  the 
anrfiMe  modifieationt  of  the  skui  present  very 
rapid  changes  of  (  olor,  soraetimos  expressing 
tho  anger  or  fear  of  the  animal,  and  in  some 
<^es  enabling  them  to  avoid  d^ection  by  their 
enemies.  The  muscles  of  reptiles  are  red, 
though  paler  than  in  mammals  and  birds ;  they 
preserve  their  irritability  for  a  long  time  after 
the  death  of  the  animal,  in  chelonians  even  af- 
ter ir>finy  dny?*;  tortoises  hfivo  been  known  to 
live  for  18  day  A  alter  the  removal  of  the  brain, 
gropiag  blintujr  alK>ut.  The  brain  is  small, 
with  cerebrum,  oerebeTlnm,  and  modttlla  oh- 
k>ugata;  they  have  also  a  spinal  system  of 
nerves,  and  a  sympathetio  or  gan<;lionio  chain ; 
in  most  the  spinal  marrow  is  relntivdy  irindi 
more  developed  than  tho  brain,  the  laitcr  be- 
ing smooth,  without  convolntions,  tlio  cerebral 
lobejs  boinjir  tho  largest;  the  cerobral  hemi- 
aphercii  contain  lateral  ventricles,  and  are 
larger  than  tiie  optio  lobes,  which  in  fishes 
c^nstituto  the  ffrcatcr  part  <jf'  flio  brain;  thero 
is  no  pens  Varolii,  and  tho  cerebellum  is  more 
developed  than  in  fishes.  Life  seems  in  a  re- 
mnrknblo  de^rrco  independent  of  tho  brain,  tho 
chiss  rather  vegetating  than  living,  and  being 
eomparatively  insensible  to  pain ;  they  grow 
8h)u  ly  and  live  long,  and  are  cxcoi-dlnfrly  tena- 
cious of  life ;  the  intelligenco  is  hardlv  greater 
than  in  flBheti  TbeaeiiseoftoaobitduJ,botli 


netiva  and  paartve,  tadL  wheAer  exercised  It 

the  skin,  toes,  lii)s,  tongue,  or  tail;  taste  mu*; 
also  be  dull)  as  the  food  is  swallowed  withou; 
uastioation.  and  the  sense  of  smell  must  K 
still  less.   The  organ  of  hearing  is  less  devel 
oped  than  in  birds  and  mammals ;  there  h 
external  ear ;  tho  tjropanum  where  it  exij>ts  I- 
bare  and  almost  external,  and  tlie  internal  es 
is  less  developed  than  in  fishci.    The  eyc8  A> 
usually  small,  occasioually  absent,  flat,  ysrl , 
incomplete  bony  orbits,  with  lids  (except  in8c^ 
pcnto\  and  uitli  lachrymal  t'b'.nd-i     Hie  uasi! 
ca%  ities  are  of  lare;e  size,  and  always  coiumuLi-  i 
Cate  with  tho  month,  and  in  the  crocodild 
very  far  back.    The  luups  are  somctitnes  cf 
l.'irgu  size,  extending  even  through  tlie  whn!^ 
length  of  the  ventnd  cavity,  which  has  no  dii 
phragm;  in  the  l')n_'-1)odicd  snakes  ovlj  osi 
lung  is  active,  the  other  bcinp;  very  rudimet. 
tary  or  absent ;  these  < irLMnn  are  comparativtit 
frco,  tlie  trachea  not  divided  into  bronrdii,  arii; 
tho  air  cells  lew,  of  largo  size,  and  freelv  con- ' 
mnmieating  with  each  other;  in  lizards  oi  ' 
serpents  tlie  ribs  serve  for  respiration,  uni  in 
tortoises  the  scapular  arch  performs  the  offc* 
of  ribs,  according  to  Van  der  Hocven,  r^irt- 
tion  not  hcini^  effected  by  dcfrhitition.  Onlji 
small  portion  of  the  blood  is  sent  to  the  husfH 
and  fnia  ia  feebly  oxygenated,  aa  the  reqni»> 
tion  is  performed  slowly  and  tho  Inng  is  i' 
loose  texture  md.  small  capacity ;  hence  a  lov 
d^rree  of  animal  heat,  languid  movementa  ac-i 
a  plow  perfonnnnce  of  the  nutritive  functicQs. 
They  have  no  true  epiglottis  and  no  prop:: 
voice,  though  some  emit  a  hissing  aonnd  i ' 
the  chelonians)  formed  in  tho  mouth.  TV 
heart  has  4  cavities^  but  the  veutriclcs  conuiir 
nicate,  except  in  the  erocodilians,  where  iz 
admixture  of  tho  arterial  and  venous  bloi'^ 
takes  place  in  tho  great  ves^ls ;  there  t 
therefore,  a  partial  circulation  independent  o: 
respiration,  enabling  them  to  remain  long  nt- 
der  water  and  in  irrespirable  gases.    The  Ijffi-  [ 
phatio  system  is  greatly  developed,  havii| 
regular  pulsating  organs  or  lymphatic  he.vo 
for  tho  propulsion  of  their  fluid.  TieptLa 
eat  and  drink  comparatively  little,  und  ait 
able  to  ^o  a  Ion time  without  food;  noting 
Tnovablo  and  tleshy  lips,  they  cannot  per- 
form the  act  of  suction,  as  wan  ouco  popular-; 
believed  of  serpents;  tho  mouth  is  penersHj 
lar<?o,  ntid  tlie  lower  jaw  articulated  by  a  d* 
tinct  bone,  tlie  homologue  of  the  09  quadroiv* 
of  birds.   The  tongue  is  generally  free,  and 
the  oesophagns  very  wide  and  disten^^ible  to 
accommodate  a  large-sized  prey ;  the  intestine 
is  short  and  straight  in  proportion  to  the  cfi^ 
nivorous  disposition,  being  longest  in  the  he?" 
bivorous  chelonians  and  shortest  in  the  snak(^: 
tlicre  is  a  certain  di\ision  into  small  and  lartt 
intestine.  thooL'h  the  latter  in  most  is  properV 
the  rectum ;  the  alimentary  canal  opens  belov 
into  a  cloaca,  or  cavity  common  to  the  diger- 
tivo,  urinary,  and  reproductive  organs,  as  it 
birds ;  all  the  nutritive  elements  are  extracted 
firom  the  fbod,  the  indlgestiblo  matteca  betag 
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ejected  in  a  mass  at  long  intervals;  the  vent  is 
transverse  in  snakes  and  lizards,  bnt  lon^tndi- 
nul  in  (  hel  minn^  nnd  crocodilo>«.  <«orn**iponding 
to  reiiJUi  kablc  dillerences  in  the  male  external 
reproductive  orjjana,  these  in  tlie  former  being 
(?MuI>].'  and  placed  in  a  rnvify  li.  litnd  the  anns, 
uiid  in  tiie  latter  siogle  and  witiiin  the  cloaca, 
balivarj  i^ands,  whfeh  are  absent  in  &>Iu'a  and 
bntrachiaii'--.  nro  present  in  reptile*;  tlie  liver 
i:*  always  prc^cut,  of  large  size,  receiving  iiiiu  h 
venou>.  blood,  ei^iiecially  that  from  the  posterior 
['.".rt  of  tho  body,  atid  exercises  the  usual  func- 
tion.-^  of  tho  organ;  tho  gall  bladder  is  c<>n)- 
monly  found,  thoagh  of  small  si^e;  the  Rplcen 
is  generally  very  small,  removed  from  the  liver 
and  stomaoU,  rounded,  and  deep  red;  tho  pan- 
creas is  constant,  often  large  at  the  beginning 
^■f  flie  iutcstiue,  and  (>f  v.-irious  fornix;  tfio  kid- 
iieyd  are  situated  along  tiie  spine,  showing  no 
distinction  of  cortical  and  mednUary  portions; 
the  ureters  i-<\K  n  intD  tlic  cloara,  and  the  urine 
la  a  whitish  ma^more  orlcNi  hard,  containing 
salts  of  lime  ana  ammonia;  the  snpni'renaf 
capsules  aro  n-iially  invsent,  small,  and  often 
remote  from  the  kidneys;  tltere  ore  one  poste- 
rior and  two  anterior  vcnn  cavie.  The  power 
of  reprodii<'iii„'  parts  In^t  by  acndcnt  or  design 
is  less  tliau  in  butrachions,  and  is  noticed  espe- 
cially in  the  tails  of  certain  lizards  and  serpents. 
Tho'-o  is  in  fliis  clas>9  no  durable  ruiion  cf  the 
.sexes  as  in  birds  and  mammals^  and  nothing 
which  exerts  any  inflneoce  on  tho  social  conm- 
fiou  of  tho  individuals;  after  tho  instinctive 
act  of  reproduction  they  separate  and  become 
Iierfeet  sb-anp^ers.   Most  are  oviparous,  leaving 
their  eggs  to  be  hatched  by  the  heat  of  the  stm, 
aad  the  young  when  born  are  able  to  provide 
for  themselves  and  generally  inditierent  to  tho 
mother,  which  has  neither  the  joys  nor  the  sor- 
rows of  maternity ;  the  female  rarely  makr-s  a 
nest,  but  deposits  her  o^'^hi  in  a  safe,  warm,  and 
dry  place  ;  crocodiles  and  some  lizards  watch 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  place  where  their 
ogg's  are  concealed,  and  tlie  python  has  been 
aeea  in  menageries  coiling  hers<^lf  around  htr 
OL'frs  in  a  conii  al  form,  closing  the  top  with  her 
lioad.   Some  uf  tiie  serpents" are  viviparous,  tho 
young  l>eing  ao  far  developed  before  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  eggs  as  to  be  born  alive ;  in  the  vivi- 
parous snakes  the  young  arc  said  to  take  refuge 
within  the  month  of  the  mother.  The  eg^rs 
liuve  Lrencrally  a  more  or  lo-^s  calcareous  shell, 
globuiar  or  rounded  o<iu;;lIy  at  each  end;  in 
iserpeats  they  are  often  joined  together  in  chap- 
li-t^;  their  T^^Jnl^e^  varies  from  20  to  100.  The 
eiubrjro  is  completely-  enveloped  by  the  amnios, 
and  aiter  It  has  attamed  a  considerable  decree 
of  development  a  second  membranoits  cov(  rinrj 
aj)[>ear9,  for  tho  first  time  in  vertebrates,  tho 
allantois,  richly  supplied  with  vessels  and  en- 
closing embryo  arid  amnios.- -A>  re[)ti1c3  aro 
generally  despised  and  tiatcd  bv'  man,  and  eom- 
pwatirely  little  nnder  his  inflnenoe,  their  on- 
jrinal  geographical  di-frihntion  has  been  but 
elightljr  changed  by  him.   Most  of  the  serpents, 
aipeoiaDy  the  Tenomona  Idnds,  belong  to  warn 


regions,  tho  rattlesnakes  to  America  and  the 
cobras  to  the  old  world  ;  the  pythons  are  na- 
tives (»f  the  esistem  hemisphere,  and  most  of 
tho  boas  of  South  America;  most  lizards  also 
belong  to  tro|>ical  coimtries,  the  chaiueleon  and 
agamas  to  Africa,  the  tlying dragons  fuid  ^'avial 
to  Asia,  aud  Llie  alligators  to  America;  and  tho 
class  is  met  with  in  swamps  and  marshes,  dry 
and  desert  jdaces,  forests,  mountain  resrions, 
the  sea  shore,  and  river,  lake,  and  ocean. — 
Reptiles  are  very  interesting  patoontologii^lly 
on  account  of  the  strangene>s  of  their  formsi, 
giirantio  size,  and  geogra]»hical  distribution, 
embracing  tlie  great  megalosaiims,  ignanodon, 
find  (  'losstK'helys.  and  the  anonndous  ichthyo- 
saurus, jilesiosaunis,  and  pterodactyl.  The  sec- 
ondary geological  epoch,  compriring  the  car- 
boniferous (accordin;;  to  pomo  authorities),  tho 
trias,  oolite,  and  chalk,  has  been  called  tho  ago 
of  reptiles;  daring  this  period  «r-breathing 
aniumls  first  appeared,  and  reptilian  form-i  ]»ro- 
duminated,  some  of  who^e  impretsiooa  havo 
been  left  in  the  sandstone  of  Uie  Conneetient 
valloy.  The  gL'  i  itii'  and  uncouth  fonns  of 
tho  secondary  age  had  disiippeared  in  the  ter- 
tiary, and  the  reptiles  of  tho  latter  were  more 
like  the  prc->  Kt  ones,  except  in  geographical 
distribution,  and  were  in  abont  the  same  pro- 
jiorttoD  to  the  Test  of  ereatiooas  now.  The 
study  of  fossil  reptiles  shows  the  limited  dura- 
tion of  species;  before  tho  diluvial  epoch  thero 
Is  not  a  single  reptile  that  can  be  referred  to 
living  species  and  liardly  to  an  existing  genus; 
tho  reptiles  of  each  age,  triu-ssie,  Jurassic,  and 
cretaceous,  have  a  special  fooies,  milike  any 
which  preceded  or  followed  them ;  the  difter- 
enee  between  tho  fossil  and  living  forms  is  al- 
ways greater  as  we  [jo  b.ick  in  time.  This  study 
also  proves  that  the  temperature  of  the  earth 
has  varied,  as  the  great  reptiles  above  n.imed 
lived  in  parts  of  Europe  nearer  the  frigid  than 
the  torrid  zone.  All  the  fossil  forms,  however 
odd,  were  constnictvd  on  tho  snme  reptilian 
vertebrate  type  a-*  at  pr.-^eitt.  in  some  iusiancea 
with  omithie  ( pterodacf y i ) .  1 1  loammalion  afHni- 
ties  ( ichthyosanrns ),  1  n  the  nio«t  ancient  fauna 
of  reptiles,  chclouians  and  saurians,  the  highest 
in  the  class,  aro  represented,  and  some  ^nne 
then  existing  were  in  certain  respects  moro 
perfect,  or  at  any  rate  more  complex,  than  some 
present  members  or  tti  •  cl.iss;  each  fiimia  had 
its  tyjtc  of  perfection,  without  regard  to  tho 
superioriry  or  inferiority  of  that  which  preced- 
ed or  followed  it;  we  find  no  transition  specie* 
Iv  idin  j  to  or  from  ichthyosaurus,  j  h  siosaurus, 
pterodactyl,  and  the  like,  unless  wo  ascend  to 
cetacean  mammals  in  the  first  and  to  bats  in 
the  la-f.  Krpfih's  finclviilirt^'  batracbians  even) 
are  very  rare,  and  to  some  questionable,  in  tho 
devonian ;  there  are  a  Ihw  amphibians  in  tho 
carboniferous  ;  fhe  rlass  abounds  in  t?je  di\  i- 
sions  of  the  trias,  and  is  most  numerous  in  tho 
jnrassic  becoming  less  abundant  in  the  oolite 
and  chalk.  For  details  on  fossil  reptiles  ••eo 
tho  various  articles  on  the  genera  above  men- 
tioned. 
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RKPTOK,  Hnmnr,  sa  Ebglbli  Iaiidie«p« 

gardener,  born  in  Hurv  St.  EdninndV,  Mav  2, 
1753,  died  Mardi  24,  1618.  At  tbe  age  of  16 
he  entered  the  coonting  honae  of  •  a  onrich 

merchant,  and  subsequently  ^>t  up  bu<dne8M  for 
hiDi;$clf,  but  failed.  Some  years  afterward  he 
adopted  tlie  profession  of  limdscai>e  garden- 
ing, and  WUM  hi-ncofurth  uninterrupted^  proa- 
peroos.  At  tlio  i^  riod  of  his  death  there  wa«? 
scarcely  a  couiuy  in  Kn^^lauJ  whicJi  did  not 
have  some  placcn '  udorned  by  hia  akill.  Ills 
reyiiitatir'n  was  also  largely  incre.n!*ed  by  his 
work:*  on  landscape  gardcuiug,  which,  with  an 
ac<<ouQt  of  the  anthor's  life,  were  reprinted  hy 
J.  C.  Loudon  (8vo.,  1840V 

KEFUBUO  (Lat.  n.^puhlira,  from  rt»,  a 
thing,  and  pvhlituM^  pertaining  to  the  people), 
a  form  of  government  in  whicli  fhc  Mii»remo 
power  belongs  to  the  people  or  to  a  portion  of 
them,  and  not  to  a  single  ]>er$u)n  or  family,  as 
In  a  monarchy.  A  republic  may  thus  be  cither 
ari'^torrntic  or  demo<  ratio.  The  free  .'•tntos  of 
the  -NiiK'ricau  Union  are  the  ixiu&t  perlcet  ex- 
ample?«  of  the  latt<'r  kind,  and  the  exUnct  r^ 
publirs  of  Sjiarfa.  Vuiiee,  and  Genoa  of  the 
Junner.  lu  modern  tiiiics  it  is  frequently  very 
diffionlt  to  perceive  imy  great  practical  differ* 
cnro  bcfu'opii  avowe«I  ri  juiI-Hi  s  jnul  many  pov- 
ernmeutti  tiiat  bear  the  name  uf  momutihiea. 
Great  Britain,  for  example,  ia  really  an  ariato* 
cratic  rei-'ililli .  in  wliic  li  tlie  actual  power  is 
exerch»cd  by  the  well-born,  wealthy,  and  edu- 
eated  olaa«ee,  though  the  formi  and  style  of  a 
inonarcliy  .tn-  >ttll  preworvwl. 

REQU1£M  (accuaative  of  Lat.  reqnu9^  rest,) 
In  the  Roman  OathoHo  church,  a  mam  ]>er- 
formed  for  the  repose  of  the  dead,  m>  called 
from  the  prayer  commencing :  Jitquitm  aUr- 
nam  doiia  eu  Ihmine.  Certain  solemn  musical 
oompoaitlona^  written  for  %  iUU  choir  of  Toioes 
and  performed  ot!  snch  (>fr!i8l<»ns,  are  also  called 
re^juienH.  AVi  ll  known  ixam^les  of  thetH»  are 
the  rv  I  III  fiis  ot  Mozart,  JomeUt, and CherubinL 

Kij.^ni.i:,  Ai  cTr>Tr-i  .Tt  irw.  an  Ameriran 
pi>et,  lawyer,  juid  ptniiician,  l>orn  in  C  luurlea* 
ton,  aO.,  May  29,  1825.  Hia  fat  Ik  r  was  a 
native  of  Mar-^illes;  hi.H  mother  the  dau^'Iiter 
of  a  Haitian  lady,  who  tied  to  the  tnitvd 
States  with  a  few  faitbfiil  slaves*  upon  the  ont- 
brcnk  "f  t!i.  •'.  rvile  revolution  iti  thai  i-^land. 
In  1844  he  cumioeiiced  (he  uractice  of  law, 
and  in  Oct  1850,  remored  to  Mobile,  Ala. ;  and 
•  fi  t!ie  aecessiurj  of  Mr.  Pierce  to  the  presi- 
dency of  the  riiiti*d  States,  in  1H53,  he  was 
ap]M)inted  district  attorney  for  the  southern 
district  of  Alabama.  lie  was  reup|H>inted  bj 
Mr.  Buchanan  :  resi^rncd  theotlice  on  ih.  wres- 
tduu  of  .Mabatna.  in  Jan.  isGl ;  and  again  re- 
ceived the  ^amo  ap{K>intnieut  Arom  the  govern* 
nu-nt  of  the  Cotifedernto  States,  a  few  months 
afterward,  luu'ly  a  writer  for  the  prv*vj«.  in  ib-^'i 
**The  Spaoiidi  Exile,^  a  play  in  :i  aet^  from  his 
jM-n.  I --f  i;! y  |H  rf  rfii.  d  in  Cli.ir^eston 

and  uttier  j>lace\  and  soon  alterward  publihhvd. 
"  The  Old  Sanctuary,*'  a  rumanee,  the  scene  of 
whieh  waa  kid  In  Charleston  at  *  period  an- 


terior to  the  Ameriean  rerolntion,  was  pubHab* 

ed  in  Boston  in  184C,  and  favorably  received. 
Many  minor  poems  appeared  in  variouB  maga- 
tines  between  1846  and  1860.  In  18G0  a  col- 
lected edition  of  his  puems  was  published  in 
Philadelphia;  and  ''Marco  Bozzaris,^'  a  plfiy 
written  14  years  before,  was  produced  at  the 
Mobile  theatre,  with  much  snooeaa,  aoon  after 
its  publication  in  this  volume. 

KKiiAGA  DE  LA  PALMA,  a  ravine,  as  its 
name  imports,  tbiolily  grown  with  palm  treea, 
that  croflsea  the  Matamoras  road,  in  Texas, 
about  8  m.  from  the  place  where  the  roed 
opens  upon  the  Rio  Grande  opposite  the  town 
or  Matamoras.  This  ravine  is  menioraMe  as 
the  tidd  of  a  batde  fought  May  9,  lb4ii,  be- 
tween 8,000  U.  8.  troops  nnder  Gen.  Zaeltary 
Taylor  and  the  Mexican  army  under  Gen.  Aris- 
ta, C,000  strong,  which  resulted  in  the  defeat 
of  the  latter. 

RESIIII)  PASHA,  MrsTAPHA,  a  Turkish 
Btat€.*man,  born  in  Constontinojile  in  Iso-j, «'.;,  d 
there,  Jan.  2,  1858.  His  parents  died  wliwn  he 
was  still  a  boy,  and  he  was  educated  by  AH 
Pa«ha.  who  had  married  his  sifter,  .nnd  wr-." 
govi  rnor  of  a  province  in  Asia  .M^uor.  in 
182 2  All  beeame  grand  vizier,  and  soon  after 
the  breaking  out  of  the  Creek  revolution  was 
sent  to  the  Morea  to  suppress  the  insurrectioiu 
Reshid  accompanied  him  in  the  campaign,  and 
on  his  death  attadi.d  himself  to  Sclim  Pallia, 
whom  he  served  as  private  secretary  in  tlie  cam- 
paign against  the  Russians  in  1 828-^0.  He  took 
part  in  the  negotiation  of  the  treaty  of  Adriano- 
pie,  and  was  shortly  afterward  sent  on  a  diplo- 
matic misrion  to  Meh^et  All,  pasha  of  Egypt. 
In  1833  he  assisted  in  negotiating  tijc  treaty  of 
Kutaieh,  which  restored  peace  between  the  sul- 
Um  and  his  rebellious  Egyptian  vassal.  For  this 
tH-rvicc  he  was  raised  to  too  rank  of  pasha.  Mid 
in  18,'{4  was  sent  as  s]>oriHl  envoy  to  Tririr^  and 
London,  in  wliich  capitals  he  resided  aiternutt- iy 
about  two  years,  studying  the  society  and  the 
Inatitntions  of  western  Europe.  Soon  tS\vT 
his  return  to  Constantinople  he  wtts  made 
grand-  vizier.  In  this  fMst  he  undertook  a 
variety  of  impi>rTant  reforms,  whi'  h  i.t  or.-cd 
so  much  opposition  among  the  bigoted  part  of 
the  population  that  the  sultan  was  comfNflled 
t"  dir<iJii->  him  from  tlio  premiership  niid  >«  i:d 
him  again  as  ambaii^udor  to  Paris.  Un  tiie 
death  of  Bnltan  Mshmood  in  lf^9  he  returned 
to  Constantinople,  and  was  placed  by  Suit  an" 
Abdul  Medjid  at  the  head  of  the  cabinet  with 
the  title  of  minister  of  fon-ign  art'airs.  Hi?  in- 
tbience  led  to  the  pronmlgation.  in  18.')9,  of  the 
htttti  thtrif  of  Ciulhaiia,  followed  atterward  by 
the  great  and  comprehensive  edict  of  reionu 
known  as  the  Tauzimat,  by  which  enaetuients 
tlic  |i;i-has  vere  <!<  j>rived  of  their  desiH»tio 
power  over  the  proviuccsi,  the  Christiuu£i  ruiM.d 
to  a  civil  equality  with  the  Uttasnlmans.  and  the 
wlj.  le  nfJrninistrative  systr in  <  f  the  enti>lre  vast- 
ly improved.  From  that  i>ericHl  till  hiii  death 
BeahM  Paaha  oeenpled  with  brief  Intervals  tho 
moit  importaiit  posts  of  the  Torklab  goveriK 
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..^nt.    In  1841  ho  was  ajmin  cm*  envov  to 

I  igliind.    Ilia  intiuenco  was  always  exerted 

r  th«  Bulliteiuuice  of  j>eaee,  and  hk  chief 
•  lit  as  a  gtatv-inan  is  ftllv'_'vtl  to  have  hern 
lii  Unesa  and  good  nature,  lie  was  "liie 
tn^^haod  of  one  wife,"  and  dwcotmtenanced 

<'\  ^Mny.  He  jiosse-'Scd  uncommon  aoooni- 
.ksliiueuts  for  a  Turk,  being  well  vt^r^d  iu 
■^•Nvrid  Earopean  langnagei  and  in  general  lib* 
»rr  and  s<nenfe. 

JiKjilDENCE.  See  Domicile. 

liESINS,  a  claw  of  proxnnate  principles  ex- 
>tiii!^  in  almost  all  I'hmt-,  :m  1  ftM[»  ;iriiip  nj»on 
Uu  external  surface  of  many  of  tltcm  iu  tbe 
«>rm  of  ezndationa,  wbich  beeome  hard  on  ex> 
mjiure  by  the  evaporation  in  part  of  tin-  v.  1  ttl'o 
natters  or  essential  oil  which  hold^  the  resins 
n  eiolntion,  and  in  part  by  the  oxidirtion  of  this 
.'■.].    When  these  principles  do  not  exude  spon- 

K  oiisly,  they  may  iu  mxiny  plants  be  made  to 
. ;i[>oar  by  pnnctnrin?:  the  bark,  and  thus  open- 
li'^  a  passage  for  the  disf^harire  of  the  tlnid  ; 
>r  if  this  fail,  the  resinonss  principles  may  bo 
>.\traf'ted  by  boiling  the  sawdust  of  the  wood 
ivitli  alcohol.  The  resins  are  precipitated  by 
■!0  addition  of  water,  and  as  tlie  alcohol  is  dis- 
.  ik  d  off  the  particles  collect  and  aprirlomerate 
los^ether.  Resins  are  so  variously  composed  of 
mierons  principles,  that  no  little  diversity  is 
>  '-i.-rved  iu  their  ^reueral  properties,  and  they 

t-  therefore  arranged  bydilierent  authorities 
audi-r  several  heads.  The  presence  of  ben ;!oie 
>r  rinnami<"  acid,  or  of  Btibstances  which  may 
M  w.luce  eitlier  of  these,  is  made  hy  the  French 
L  (Mse  for  o?ie  division  known  as  balsams :  nnd 
'i^^  presence  of  matters  soluble  in  water  oi  tlie 

ituro  of  frum  for  another  division  called  isnini 
—ins.  (Sou  1jat>i.\ms,  and  GrM  Kesixs.)  Otlur 
i  visions  are  formed;  1,  of  those  resins  ■which, 

!i.  n  distilled  with  water,  yield  a  volatile  oil, 
i;  I  'l  leave  up<^  or  several  resins  posses^-'d  of  acid 

■  r'>perties,  including  the  several  turpvntino 
Vssins;  2,  those  which  in  addition  to  the  above 

■  i-'ulucts  al'"  yifld  a  neutral  ro-iii.  \vlii'  !i  ^^^n- 
■l  ally  is  capable  of  crystiUlizing,  such  as  nnimi, 
leini,  mostio,  palm  wax,  &c. ;  and  8,  those 

A  hu  ll  yield  no  volatile  oil  by  this  treatment, 
IS  amber,  copal,  lac,  bctulin,  &c.  In  general 
he  resins  are  solid  bodies  of  ritreous  fraotare, 

rirrle.  so  as  to  be  readily  pulverized  when 
^old,  osoaily  transparent  or  translucent,  rarely 
«>:>lorles9,  but  either  brown,  red,  or  green. 
1  !ieir  specific  gravitr  from  0.92  to  1.2.  Tlioy 
tccasiooally  have  a  decided  taj*te  or  odor,  de- 
rived from  some  eftsentia]  oil  or  other  foreign 
oriotanco  pr.  -^oiit;  nnd  to  the  same  cause  is 
i  i  ubably  owing  the  occurrenoe  of  some  of  the 
resins  in  a  soft  state.  The  solid  resins  are  non- 
"on<luotors  of  el-'ctririty  ;  and  Viy  friction  they 
assume  the  electric  state  known  as  negative  or 
<•«  -^inons.  They  melt  at  a  moderate  heat,  and 
. Trn  a  thick  viscid  liquid;  on  cooling  this  be- 

•mes  a  shining  solid  mass  of  vitreous  fractnre, 
wiiioh  occasionally,  when  scratched  with  a 
-harp  point  after  sudden  cooling,  Hies  olf  into 
pieces  like  Prince  Kupert's  drops.  They  readily 
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talce  fire,  and  bum  with  a  wbite  or  y*>l^  .w  finmc 
and  much  sooty  smoke.  Thvy  .ire  soluble  in 
ether,  the  volatile  oils,  nnd  in  t ciling  aloohol; 
the  ab  oh'  .!i,  Holntions  of  some  of  them  possess 
acid  [Jtopcrries.  Tlies©  acid  resins  combine 
with  the  alkalies  and  form  leys,  which  when 
agitated  produce  a  lather  like  that  of  soap. 
diUertug  from  it.  however,  in  not  being  pre- 
cipitated or  iKcomtnghard  on  addition  ofoom> 
nion  s  'r.  Many  of  tlie  natural  rt  <ins  are  mix- 
tures oi  two  or  more  rciiina,  which  may  often 
be  Si  parated  from  each  other  tbrongh  their  dif- 
ferent solvents.  When  d. .  'Tnposed  at  a  hjL'h 
lieat  in  close  vessels,  the  resins  are  resolved 
into  carl>onie  acid,  different  fraseons  hydroou'' 
1"ir)«.  empyrenniatic  >m!.  a  little  i<lii'ous  water, 
and  a  very  littlo  shining  ciiarcoal.  Those  of 
most  iniftortanco  are  separately  described  in 
this  work  under  their  own  nanu-s. — One  very 
useful  variety,  known  as  common  or  yellow  re- 
sin or  rosin,  is  the  residne  after  the  distillation 
of  the  volatile  oil  from  the  turpentine  of  difler- 
ent  species  of  pines,  and  is  rather  an  uicidental 
product  of  the  prep.aration  of  the  oil  of  tnrpen« 
tine,  which,  thoi  ii'u'Mintin,'  to  only  10  to 
25  per  cent,  of  tlw  turpentine  (and  the  rosin 
constituting  the  lar^re  remainder),  is  by  far  the 
most  valnable  product.  The  manufacture  is 
largely  carried  on  in  North  Carolina,  and  to 
less  extent  in  other  sonthem  states,  and  will  be 
more  particularly  noticed  in  the  article  Tra- 
PEXTiNE.  The  rosin  while  still  li'piid  dr^nrn 
oft"  into  metallic  receivers  coated  with  whiting 
to  prevent  adhesion,  and  from  these  it  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  ca«ks  for  r-hipment.  When  the 
di>nlhiiion  is  stopped  at  the  proper  point  the 
product  is  the  yellow  rosin,  whi.  h  contains  a 
little  water ;  or  this  may  be  expelled,  nnd  the 
pro<luct  is  t^icn  transj)arent  rosin,  Hy  continu- 
ing the  hr.f  r'lc  residue  in  the  stills  becomes 
darker  til!  it  is  of  a  brown  or  black  color,  a 
variety  wliich  in  Enropo  is  sometimes  known 
aa  eolophonv.  Rosin  melts  at  276°  ¥.,  and  l>e- 
cntn;^-:  completely  liijind  at  30G" ;  at  310°  it 
emits  bubbles  of  gas,  and  at  a  red  heat  it  is  en- 
tirely decomposed.  Its  tiltimate  composition, 
acconlingto  Laurent,  is  e^pre^-cd  liy  tin-  form- 
ula HO,  Cso  Ilsa  Oj.  Its  proximate  ingredients 
were  found  by  Unverdorben  to  be  two  isomeric 
re-^inoti-;  aei'l-,  wlii.'li  li,--  de^iLrnated  syh  ic  nnd 
pinic  acids ;  and  from  the  latter  when  heated  to 
partial  decomposition  be  obtained  a  third,  which 
li--  called  coloplM 'iiic  acid.  These  arc  distin- 
guished from  each  other  by  their  different  de- 
grees of  solubility  in  aloohol.  The  last,  beside 
beiiiir  least  soluble,  luis  moreover  stronger  acid 
properties.  A  variety  of  hydrocarbons  are  ob- 
tuned  from  common  ronn  as  follows :  terebene, 
Cae  Hid,  boiling  point  320' ;  colophenc.  (',,  TIjj, 
b.  p.  599° ;  resinine,  Co  H,*  d,  b.  p.  4h2"  ;  re- 
tinapbtha,  or  tolnole.  Om  11*,  b.  ]).  220';  rc- 
tinylo  or  cumole,  Ci»  Ilu,  b.  p.  8o2  ;  retinole, 
Ci:'  H,«,  b.  p.  460^ ;  naphthaline.  V.o  H..  b.  p. 
42S^ ;  metanaphthaline,  0*o  II, t?,  b.  p.  617'.— 
Rosin  is  employed  for  a  variety  of  useful  pur- 
poses. It  is  an  ingredient  in  varnishes,  and  is 
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united  whh  tallow  in  the  preparation  of  cheap 
caudles.  It  answers  to  some  extent  as  a  sub- 
stituto  for  tixed  oil  or  fat  in  the  manufacture 
of  yellow  soap,  but,  without  glycerine  in  its 
competition,  it  possesses  no  true  saponifying 
properties.  (See  Soap.)  Kosin  U  also  iisoil  in 
pertuuivry,  and  in  \  urious pliaruiiiceuticiU  i»rep- 
arationt,  as  ]>l;i^ters  ami  ointment:).  In  caullcing 
the  seam.';  of  >liij>-i  it  is  n^^cd  in  a  melted  state 
to  till  them,  and  by  uakum  makers  it  is  inter- 
mixed in  a  pulverized  state  with  the  oakom  to 
increase  its  weight.  It  cr.tors  into  t!ic  roinpo- 
sitiou  of  some  tireworl^s.  It  is  a  rich  soorce  of 
gaseooe  hydroearbona,  and  Is  sometimes  used 
to  furnish  tlie.-c  f  illuminating  ]inrpose8.  Tlio 
oil  extrnct<  d  from  it,  and  i^uown  an  rosin  oil,  is 
however  i.rcforred  for  this  purpose.  (SooGas.) 
It  is  a  product  of  the  destructive  distillation  of 
rosin,  which  Hei)arates  by  this  process  into  oil 
and  tar.  The  oil  is  a  mixture  of  the  4  hydroc^ir- 
bons,  retinaphtha,  retinylc,  retinole)  and  meta- 
nnphthalin Tliat  {turtion  which  comes  over  at 
a  temp  i;  rut  11  ri'  oialx-ui  oUOT.  is  sometimes  used 
as  a  substitute  fur  oil  of  turpentine.  Retinole, 
which  i-s  o!>tained  at  4G0\  enters  info  tlio  com- 
position of  noma  printing  inks. — Many  attempts 
nave  been  made  to  bleacli  the  common  sorts  of 
rosin,  which  if  snrrcssful  would  add  tnat'  lially 
to  their  value.  This  is  said  to  have  been  re- 
cently aocomplisbed  by  the  process  of  Mefwrs. 
Hunt  an<l  Pochin,  vhu!i  C():i-i>t>.  in  (li>fll!in^' 
the  rofcin  at  atem)>erulure  below  that  by  which 
It  wonid  be  decomposed,  and  this  is  effected 
by  melting  it  in  a  feuitul  lc  vr-sel,  and  passing 
steam  througfi  the  Huid  mass  until  tdl  or  nearly 
an  the  rosin  has  been  carried  over ;  the  maxi- 
mum tem|»eruturo  allowed  is  about  600'.  The 
rosin  and  st<  am  are  (  ollecfed  an<l  eonderr^cd  in 
a  suitable  ixcuiver  kc'i'l  a-j  cuM  a^  ja>?>ible  by 
the  ap'plication  of  water,  and  free  from  the 
moi«5ture  of  the  condensed  steam.  Instead  of 
steam,  carbonic  acid,  or  a  mixture  ut  eai  bonio 
arid  and  nitrogen,  or  hydrogen  gas,  &c.,  6T9 
intfuduixd  to  decolor  tlie  rosin.  The  i>roduct 
is  white  and  almost  trauapareut|  and  is  greatly 
preferred  to  the  omde  article  by  soap  and  Tar- 
uxaJx  mn'iccrs,  ulio  aro  willing  to  pay  three 
times  the  usual  price  for  it.  The  United  States 
Buppliea  the  chief  portion  of  the  rosin  of  com- 
merce. Out  of  701,4:10  cwt.,  Worth  £314.715, 
imported  into  Great  Britain  in  IbDS,  Gb2.402 
ewt,  worth  i5806,175,  was  from  this  country. 

RESriK-VTloy,  the  func  tion  of  vegetative 
life  perfortui-d  by  lnn;:«i.  pills  trachea\  rr  tho 
general  cutaneous  snrlaee,  ^iiigly  or  coiuLiiied, 
and  by  which  the  carbonio  acid  resulting  from 
the  continual  disintecration  of  the-  living  tis- 
sues U  removed  iroui  the  Lluod,  mi  J  ita  pluco 
s'lj  i'iied  by  oxygon  from  the  respired  air  by  a 
chemico-pnypiejd  reaction.  As  tlie  production 
of  carbonio  acid  from  the  wubte  of  the  tissues 
is  more  rapid  in  wannob1ood«.*d  than  in  cold- 
blooded auimn!-,  tlie  former  have  a  muro  ac- 
tive retspiriUiun,  and  sulfer  much  the  soonest 
from  the  deprivation  of  air.  (8ee  lltasici  atiox, 
and  Nnsmoar.)  80  important  is  thhi  flwction 


in  the  higher  animals,  that  the  right  half  of  the 

Iteart  is  appropriated  to  it,  sending  all  its  blood 
to  Uie  lungs,  in  the  delicate  air  cells  of  whi- !; 
the  reijuisite  change  is  elTccted.  *U1  ur^aniz*;^ 
be i tigs,  Tegetable  as  well  as  animal,  demand 
this  change  in  proportion  to  the  number  and 
energy  of  their  vital  actions.  The  green  part* 
of  plants  in  the  sun  take  in  carbon  and  liberate 
oxyceti.  but  at  ni?:ht  exhale  carbonic  acid  ;  the 
roots,  liowers,  and  germinating  seeds,  as  well 
as  fungi,  absorb  oxygen  and  give  oat  carbonic 
acid;  the  leans  are  the  principal  respiratory 
organs  of  ordinary  planta.  Fresh  water  coo- 
tains  abont  of  its  volnme  of  air,  of  abont  8S 
I',  r  cent,  oxygen,  68  nitro^'i  n,  m.-l  2  to  4  car- 
bonic acid ;  sea  water  contains  rather  less  oxy- 
gen and  more  carbonio  acid.  In  the  lowest 
animals  respiration  la  elFeeted  by  the  external 
surface,  there  being  neither  gills,  heart,  nor 
ves>eLs ;  in  aquatic  invertebrates  and  in  fi&he:» 
gills  aro  the  organs;  in  insects  and  spiders^ 
trachciu ;  in  many  terrestrial  invertebrate-,  ir 
reutilcs,  birds,  and  miunniuli?,  these  organs  ai  e 
called  longs ;  the  air  bladder  of  fishes  la  a  rudi- 
mentary lung,  and  the  inltstinal  mncon-;  trtcra- 
braiie  in  some  j)erforms  respiratory  luiietiun* 
(as  In  the  loarh) ;  the  pcrennibranchiate  ba- 
trachians  breathe  by  gills,  l\in,L's,  nnd  bv  the 
siiin.  The  water  for  re^j|iiratory  purj'osea 
be  introdneed  by  the  action  of  ciua,  as  in  mw- 
lu.  kr, ;  by  appendn^  >  t^)  the  loeomotivo  system 
and  the  jaws,  as  in  crostaceans ;  by  the  con- 
tracUons  of  the  mantle,  as  in  ccphalopods ;  by 
the  abdominal  contractions  in  inse«  ts ;  and  by 
the  branchial  apparatus  in  fishes.  The  mecha- 
nism of  ropirution  by  means  of  lungs  has  been 
iioti(  <^  d  when  treating  of  those  organs,  and  QB- 
(Kr  r>n;T>s,  ^!ammama,  and  Kkptii.es.  Arw.fyy- 
phvrio  air  coiiiuins  in  100  volumes  on  an  aver- 
age 79  of  nitrogen  and  21  of  oxygen,  and  also 
more  or  le=>'  ^vat^  ry  vapor  and  a  small  prr  por- 
tion of  carbonic  atid.  The  intro<luciion  of 
oxygen  snppKes  a  necessary  stimidns  for  the 
active  exercise  f'f  tlic  nmsrul.ir  and  ncrrnu* 
svstema,  and  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
theur  action ;  for  efficient  performance  a  eon- 
tinual  supply  of  fr.  !i  air  to  the  lungs  and  of 
bluod  to  their  capillaries  is  nc<  essary  ;  on  the 
onion  of  carbon  with  oxygen,  by  a  process  of 
slow  ct)mbnstion,  principally  dejK'nds  the 
amomit  of  animal  heat.  The  muscular  move- 
ments of  respiration  aro  essentially  inrolnntarj, 
and  are  usually  perf(»rmed  without  the  con- 
si  ion  iiess  of  the  individual ;  they  are,  however, 
t*.'  u  eertain  extent  under  the  intluencc  of  the 
w  ill,  and  may  be  interra]>ted  for  a  short  tinse 
without  ineonvenierce,  as  in  t' e  orditmry  ex- 
ercise of  si'iech.  Thuu^U  the  lungs  iii;iy  h.iv^ 
no  vitid  ci'iitrai  tility,  their  elasticity  wln^  n  — 
tended  is  cotisidernllo,  and  is  exerted  in  aid 
of  tlio  expiratory  movement,  though  this  an- 
tagonism IB  easily  overcome  daring  Insfdratlosi 
bv  the  nctiftn  of  the  thorarie  r.  -j  imtory  nm»- 
cles;  as  the  lungs  in  health  till  the  cavity  at 
the  pteora,  when  the  chest  is  enlaraed  the  air 
rashes  In  to  distend  the  air  oeDa  and  to  tUl  thm 
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acnnm  that  would  othcrvriso  bo  prodnccd ;  if 
n  opening  bo  made  into  the  pleunil  cavity,  the 
xpansiuu  of  the  lung  of  that  side  is  diminished 
•r  prevented  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
■  "tare.  The  enlai^ment  of  the  i)leural  cav- 
luring  inspiration  Is  effected  chielly  by  the 
liaphraiiin,  wnich  from  a  high  arch  becomes 
tlane,  prefixing  on  the  organs  below  and  pro- 
ruding  tl)e  abdomintJ  walls,  and  this  is  alone 
tearly  snfficient  for  tran(|uil  brcatliing ;  when 
joater  dilatation  is  required,  the  ribs  are  ele- 
ated  and  the  sternum  pushed  forward ;  in 
oau  this  change  is  greatest  at  the  lower  ])art 
tf  the  che-st,  hence  his  respiration  is  calk-d  in- 
erior  costal,  and  in  woman  at  the  upper  ])art, 
ler  respiration  being  accordingly  styled  supe- 
ior  costal.  Other  inspiratory  muscles  are  the 
ixternal  intercostals  and  leratorcs  costarum ; 
ho  expiratory  muscles  are  Uie  central  portion 
)f  the  internal  intercostals  and  the  abdominal 
avers;  in  labored  inspiration  all  the  muscles 
vnich  raise  the  shoulder  Made  aud  ribs  and 
lold  the  spine  erect  are  called  into  play,  and 
n  expiration  the  long  muscles  of  the  back  and 
ho  depressors  of  the  ribs ;  in  urgent  dyspnoea 
iltnost  every  muscle  may  become  a  fixed  point 
:br  the  accessory  distention  of  tlie  chest.  Tho 
force  of  tho  expiratory  muscles  b  about  \  great- 
jr  than  that  of  the  inspiratory.  To  facilitate 
lie  rc9j>iratory  function  the  pulmonary  circu- 
.ation  13  simple,  the  vessels  not  arranged  in 
letworks,  the  capillaries  uniformly  distributed 
)ver  the  air  cells  and  intercellular  passages, 
md  the  veins  with  very  imperfect  or  no  valves ; 
he  course  of  tho  blood  is  not  affected  by 
!hanges  of  atmospheric  or  muscular  pressure ; 
t  remains  venous  till  it  reaches  the  capillaries, 
vhero  it  becomes  arterial  by  parting  with  car- 
jonic  acid  and  receiving  oxygen.  The  differ- 
jncea  between  arterial  and  venous  blood,  as  to 
he  proportions  of  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid, 
jffected  by  tho  resjiiratory  process,  indicate 
hat  an  exchange  of  oxygen  for  carbonic  acid 
akcs  place  in  the  systemic  circulation,  and  of 
•arbonic  acid  for  oxygen  in  tho  general  circu- 
fttion.  Fibrinc  is  increased  during  aeration, 
md  the  dark  color  of  venous  blood  is  changed 
o  bright  arterial,  whether  the  cause  be  a  chem- 
cal  or  physical  change  (contraction)  in  the  red 
rorpuscles.  Tho  chief  nervous  centre  of  tho 
•esjtiratory  movements  is  tho  upper  part  of  the 
nediilla  oblongata;  tho  principal  cxcitor  is  the 
jnoumogastric  or  par  vagura  nerve,  which  re- 
teives  and  conveys  impressions  dtio  to  the  ])rcs- 
mco  of  venous  blood  in  the  capillaries  and  of 
;arbonic  acid  in  tho  air  cells;  they  are  prob- 
ibly  partly  dependent  on  a  sensation  excited  in 
he  brain  by  tho  circulation  of  impure  blood, 
)n  the  reflex  influence  of  the  nerves  of  tho  gen- 
eral system  distributed  to  the  surface,  cspecial- 
y  the  5th  nerve  in  tho  face,  and  doubtless  also 
)n  the  branches  of  tho  sympathetic  system  in 
,ho  luniks  and  on  the  small  vessels.  Tho  motor 
lerves  concerned  in  this  function  are  tho  phre- 
ilc,  arising  from  the  upper  part  of  the  spinal 
!ord,  the  mtercostals  lower  down,  and  tho  fa- 


cial and  Pi>innl  accessory  from  tho  raednlla  ob- 
longata, perhaps  also  connected  with  other  seg- 
ments of  tho  spinal  cord.  That  theresijiratory 
movements  are  essentiidly  involuntary,  is  known 
from  the  impossibility  of  holding  tho  breath  in 
tho  air,  even  when  with  suicidal  intent,  for 
more  than  a  few  minntes,  tho  he$oin  d«  renirer 
or  the  demand  of  the  system  for  oxygen  being 
more  powerful  than  the  control  of  tho  will ; 
tliat  they  are  also  independent  of  conscionsneis, 
wo  see  in  sleep,  coma,  and  in  anencei»halous 
and  decapitated  animals.  When  resi)iration  is 
suspended,  carbonic  acid  is  retained  in  the 
blood,  and  tho  condition  of  asphyxia  ensues, 
characterized  by  cessation  of  muscular  motion 
and  circulation,  and  the  accumulation  of  blood 
in  tho  vcnotis  system;  warm-blooded  animals 
perish  sooner  from  this  cause  thim  reptiles, 
fishes,  and  invertebrates;  hibernating  animals 
support  life  for  months  with  a  very  low  respi- 
ration, and  aquatic  mammals,  birds,  and  rep- 
tiles have  special  reservoirs  in  the  circulating 
system  which  enable  them  to  remain  under 
water  without  breathing  for  a  considerable 
time.  If  respiration  bo  suspended  in  an  active 
warm-blooded  animal,  muscular  motions  will 
cease  in  from  8  to  5  minutes  and  the  circula- 
tion within  10;  by  habit  pearl  divers  can  re- 
main under  water  3  or  4  minutes ;  in  drowned 
l)ersons  vital  activity  has  been  restored  after  a 
submersion  of  15  or  20  minutes  and  perhaps 
longer,  ospecijUly  when  from  fright  a  state  of 
syncoi>e  has  como  on  at  the  moment  of  immer- 
sion and  reduced  tho  circulation  to  so  low  an 
ebb  that  deprivation  of  air  would  not  be  speed- 
ily fatal.  In  dislocation  of  tho  spine  between 
the  origins  of  tho  intercostal  and  phrenic 
nerves,  the  former  being  ptiridyzed,  resi>iration 
is  confined  to  tho  diaphragm ;  this  being  in- 
sufficient, serum  is  elYused  and  a  slow  suffoca- 
tion supervenes;  other  obstacles  to  sufficient 
respiration  aro  solidification  of  tho  lung  from 
any  cause,  and  adhesions  of  the  pleura?.  Arti- 
ficial respiration  will  frequently  restore  tho 
circulation  in  asi>hy.\ia  from  any  cause,  or  ex- 
cite it  in  still-born  infants.  Sighing,  sobbing, 
yawning,  laughing,  sneezing,  crying,  and  cough- 
ing are  modifications  of  tlie  respiratory  move- 
ments. Aciording  to  Dr.  Hutchinson,  tho  vi- 
tal capacity  of  the  human  lungs,  or  tho  volmne 
of  air  which  can  bo  displaced  by  a  single  forced 
expiration,  varies  from  174  cubic  inches  in  a 
man  5  feet  high  to  202  in  one  of  6  feet,  there 
being  a  difference  of  8  cubic  inches  for  every 
inch  of  stature  between  5  and  G  feet;  this  is 
but  slightly  modified  by  weight,  age,  and  mus- 
cidar  vigor.  Tho  amount  actually  exchrmged 
at  each  ordinary  respiration  is  set  down  by 
Carpenter  as  about  20  cubic  inches,  which  is 
mingled  with  tho  air  already  in  tho  lungs  in 
\  irtuo  of  the  law  of  the  diffusion  of  gases,  the 
lungs  actively  assisting,  according  to  Prof. 
I>raper,  by  the  muscular  contractions  of  the 
smaller  bronchial  tubes.  The  amount  of  air 
passing  through  the  lungs  in  24  hours  of  course 
varies  with  tho  extent  and  frequency  of  tho  re- 
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gpiratory  movements ;  800  enbic  feet,  from  ex- 
perience, scenis  to  bu  tho  minimum  that  can 
snfi  ly  he  clninicd  for  a  single  individual  under 
ordiiiuty  sy .stems  of  ventilation.  Tho  oxygen 
of  tho  air  in  removed  tfid  its  phice  supplied 
with  carlx  iiir  nrid  tit  an  average  rate  of  4.35 
per  cent.,  and  tliLs  ^lllluM  be  sup])lied  by  i)ro]>- 
0r  veniilation,  as  a  proportion  of  5  or  G  per 
cent,  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  respired  niri-?  dan- 
gerous to  life.  The  nnmber  of  the  ^e^piratory 
tBovetnents  in  a  healthy  adult  man,  vliose  pul^o 
is  from  C5  to  7n.  vr^rien  from  14  to  H  j»cr  min- 
ute. The  rent  tlnii  between  the  uir  and  the 
blood  is  partly  pliydcal,  according  to  tbelaws 
of  the  ditl'iision  of  gases  tlirough  tlio  mcnibra- 
noua 'walls  of  tho  air  cella.  The  amoaut  of 
occygen  AbM>rbed  depends  much  on  the  natnrs 
of  the  food,  being  far  greater  in  carTjivomus 
tlian  herbivorotis  nnifnal- ;  tho  amount  of  car- 
bonic acid  Lxluiltd  in  a  In  althy  man  in  24  hours 
bss  been  estimated  at  ".840  grains  or  8  oz. 
troy  ;  tliis  is  increase  (1  by  lold,  mi'i-tnro,  mus- 
cular ».  A;ertiou,  plentiiul  luod,  and  «li-iusei  of 
•kin,  and  is  Icssii'ued  by  alcohol,  in  tileep,  and 
in  typhoid  diseases;  it  is  great. -t  in  r.'l.u-t 
adult  male«i,  and  is  stationary  in  females  during 
menntrnd  lif«.  Rather  more  nitrogen  is  ex- 
haled tban  I.-i  taken  into  the  Inn^s-;  watery  va- 

Kr  is  also  given  oil'  during  rebpiration,  about 
to  SO  OS.  in  S4  honrs.  Respiration  hj  the 
skin  is  an  important  aece.ssory  in  nmn.  (S,  o 
PsBsnitATlos,  and  Skin.)  Volatile  matters 
may  l>e  slMH»rbed  by  the  lungs  during  re.^jfira- 
tioD,  both  for  useful  and  dangeri  u-^  [turposes; 
tho  vapor  of  turpentine  thus  introduced  acts 
on  the  urinary  secretion ;  arsoniuretted  hydro- 
gen from  green  wall  ^tapers  nmjf  in  thb  way 
produce  d:in;r<»rous  poi.souing;  mifi«Tnafa  and 
Other  morbitiv  ti^'<.;nts  are  most  readily  ialro- 
dnoed  throngh  the  lungs;  active  medicines, 
like  mercnr}*.  ifHlinc,  tobacco,  gfrnii:oniT:m,  and 
other  i»ub9!ances  soothing  to  puluioimry  irrita- 
tion, are  most  natnrally  reoeired  into  the  .«\  s- 
teni  in  tlic  sMimo  manner,  ns  nNf»  are  the  re- 
markable ansesthetio  agents  sulphariu  elher 
and  <^oroform. — ^The  importance  of  tho  respi- 
ratiou  of  pure  air,  both  for  individuals  and  com- 
munities, need  only  be  alluded  to  here.  The 
htesthing  of  air  dharg«d  with  the  exhalations 
of  the  lun^^s  and  skui  is  tho  most  powerful  of 
all  the  predi.'»i)osing  cau^cs  of  disoa.se.  especial- 
ly of  those  wid»}-f*pread  and  fatal  cj*idemirs  de- 
pending on  the  presence  of  fermentible  and 
pMtro.-icible  matters  in  fli'^  1  'nod,  as  U  proved 
i>y  I  lie  history  of  the  chuiera.  Tho  effluvia  of 
\  an  Its,  drains,  sewers^  extensive  piggeries, 
slaughtiT  lit-n^c^,  manufactories  of  manure, 
from  boiitH,  tuA  other  putrescent  ciuana- 
tioni,  are  prolitie  sources  of  diseaM  S,  almost  al- 
ways with  n  ty].!iui(l  w  ^ .  T!,f  hist'iry  of 
disea^  proves  that  purity  in  tiie  air  habitually 
respired  is  ementisl  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
full  {  M'A  er  of  roi.-ting  niorhiiSo  iofluenoe  in 
luan  and  the  domestic  animals. 

RETOBT,  a  vewMl  nsed  chiefly  for  eflbrting 
dlitillatimis  ia  the  laboratofy,  nd  in  ysriooa 


forms  in  manufacturing  operations,  where  tht 
distillation  is  of  tho  dry  or  dostructiv  e  ch&ratf- 
ter ;  Init  in  tho  wet  distillations  in  the  larjro 
way  the  vessels  not  of  glass  corresponding  to 
retorts  are  called  stills.  Tho  chemist's  ratOTt 
is  commonly  of  glass,  and  of  all  capacities  up 
to  several  gallons.  It  consists  of  a  roundc-il 
body  for  containing  the  liqui«l,  the  upper  por- 
tion of  which  i-  I  ciit  over  and  drawn  out  into  a 
long  taperhig  neck  about  at  right  angles  witii 
the  body.  The  substance  to  be  distilled  is  in- 
tt>i(lu' ' d  through  the  neck,  or  in  tubulated 
retorts  au  oiieniug  is  made  at  the  top  and  pn»- 
vided  with  a  glass  stopple,  eo  that  wUIe  die 
distillation  is  in  progress  the  contents  can  l»e 
replenished  through  this  opening.  The  vaix)r? 
M  they  rise  pass  tlirongh  the  neck,  and  tht  ucv 
into  the  receiver,  another  vessel  c(»nnected  w  Ith 
the  retort.  Tlio  glass  is  made  thin  and  of  re- 
fractory ehai  acter,  so  as  to  bear  without  r:-k 
of  fracture,  when  containing  a  liquid,  cither  the 
dit  f  ( f  Hamc  of  a  lamp  over  which  the  vessel  i:s 
placed,  or  the  heat  of  the  .sand  bath.  Ket«>rt« 
are  also  made  of  earthenware  and  of  the  nu  tuUk 
A  convenient  iron  retort  h  made  by  attarhini; 
an  iron  tube  for  a  neck  to  one  of  the  huttleti  in 
wliich  mcrcnry  is  sold.  In  the  manufacture  of 
illnmiiiMting  g:is,  tlie  retorts  are  of  iron  or  tit 
clay,  ti  feet  or  more  iu  length,  (i^ee  Ga*^)  Jn 
charring  wood  for  charcoal  and  pyro1ifmeou<« 
acid,  cylindrical  iron  retorts  of  lar^je  size  are 
u.Hed,and  also  brick  ovens  or  kilns,  tia  cupncit  \ 
of  which  is  sometimes  equal  to  60  cord>  ..'t 
wood.  8uch  kilns  are  properly  retorts  if  ur^d 
with  eduction  pipes  for  couveyins;  the  volatile 
produ(  ts  to  a  receiver  to  be  contlen>cd. 

KETZ,  CJiLLEs  i>E  LavaIt  baron,  and  nuir-l  a] 
of  France,  born  about  l^W.  i>i;t  to  death  iu 
1440.  Under  Charles  YII.  he  distingui.-Lcd 
liini-t  If  in  the  war  against  the  Engli?h.  foii;jl,t 
with  the  maid  of  Orleans  and  finally  obtuinv  d  a 
mar^ha^s  baton.  In  conscf^uence  of  i>ccuuiary 
troubles,  he  retired  to  liis  castle  in  tne  oci|?h- 

borliii.i.I  .  f  Njiiiti  -.    l^trTrmrs  rif  ^Ijameful  dcd- 

practLsed  by  him  becoming  very  rife,  the  bidlit>|> 
of  Nantes  summoned  him  to  be  tried  befort^  a 

mi.\cd  ( uiMnii— inii.  It  v  a>  i>ri'\  ..  d  that  durin^ 
14  years  tho  baron  had  enticed  into  his  cai«ti«.- 
several  hundred  diildren  of  both  sexes,  had 

practised  magic,  and  had  j>aid  a  formal  worship 
to  tho  infernal  powers,  in  which  his  victin  > 
were  obliged  to  take  part  as  priests  and  pri^.-t- 
CiJiies.  He  was  handed  over  to  the  civil  power, 
and  l»y  a  decree  of  Oct.  2'.  14  50,  he  wta 
dared  guilty  of  aposla.'^y,  of  heresy,  of  the  in- 
vocation of  demons,  of  nnnatnral  practii  os  und 
of  ►'nprilfLTc.  and  \y{\<*  cond'Tiined  to  tho  ^takl.. 
but  out  uf  cuubiderution  for  his  dignity  wab 
strangU-d. 

liKTZ.  .Ti;  \N-  FiiAXtois  Pat  T,  nr.  GoNt>i,  car- 
dinal de,  a  i  reuch  politician  and  hi^to^ieal 
writer,  bom  in  Vontmirafl  in  1614,  died  la 
Paris.  .\ug.  24,  If.TO.  A  younger  K»n  "f  T"!n- 
lip)»«  Eiumaouel  de  Goudi,  the  general  of  tho 
gnUeys  nnder  the  reign  of  Lonis  JUIL,  he  was 
from  his  Infancy  destined  for  the  chnrcb,  wltL 
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i  view  to  the  archbishopric  of  Paris,  then  held 
3y  his  uncle,  and  previously  bj  his  grand-ancle, 
lie  endeavored  to  avoid  this  destination  of 
aimself,  and  entered  a  career  of  intrigue  and 
licentioaaness ;  love  affairs  and  duels,  high  liv* 
ing  and  scandalous  frolics,  and  active  partici- 
•n'ion  in  every  conspiracy  plotted  pgainst  Rich- 
1,  were  all  employed  as  means  for  establish- 
a  reput,"ition  that  would  unfit  him  fur  the 
rch ;  but  his  family  proved  immovable  in 
ir  decbion.  The  profligate  abbd,  convinced 
all  hw  exertions  would  be  of  no  avail, 
ed  his  attention  to  theological  studies, 
\.  without  losing  in  the  least  his  tasto  for 
^litical  intrigue,  acquired  proficiency  as  a  di- 
nne  and  a  preacher.  lie  took  a  high  rank 
imong  the  most  distinguished  members  of  the 
rch,  and  in  1 G43,  when  not  yet  80  years  old, 
^^ame  co»\}utor  to  his  uncle  the  archbishop, 
Pbri  do  Gondi.  His  winning  manners,  elo- 
inence,  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  his  flock,  abun- 
iant  alms,  and  seeming  Christian  virtues  se- 
»nred  for  liim  unpandleled  popularity  among 
ihe  Parisians.  When  the  troubles  of  the  Fronde 
>roke  out,  he  offered  his  service!*  to  the  regent, 
A.nne  of  AiLstria;  but  being  coldly  receive<l,  ho 
laed  his  popularity  to  cause  the  people  of  the 
oetropolis  to  rise  in  Anna  agsdnst  Mazarin,  and 
t<«eame  in  effect  the  leader  of  the  revolt.  Dur- 
Qg  the  5  years  of  that  strange  ci\'il  war,  he 
'vinced  extraordinary  talents;  bat  ho  played 
vith  his  allies  as  well  as  his  opponents,  won 
i  cardinals  hat  in  1651  through  his  tempo- 
•ary  idliance  witli  the  court,  imd  finally  lost 
•redit  with  all  parties.  Previous  to  the  ter- 
nination  of  the  troubles,  he  was  arrested  by 
irder  of  the  queen,  the  Parisians  not  making 
lie  sliglitest  attempt  to  rescue  him.  lie  was 
irst  taken  to  Vincennes,  then  to  the  castle  of 
^Tantes,  whence  he  escaped.  He  took  r».-fu;re 
n  Spain,  then  in  Italy,  whore  his  rank  as  a  car- 
llnal  and  his  dignity  of  archbisliop  of  I^\ris,  in 
%'hich  he  had  in  1654  succeeile  l  Ids  uncle,  se- 
ured  him  some  respect.  liis  return  to  France 
vas  finally  i)onnitted  in  1661,  but  on  condi- 
ion  of  resigning  hb  archbishopric,  whit-h  he 
ixclianged  for  tlie  abbacy  of  St.  Denis,  the 
idlest  preferment  in  France.  He  now  gave 
ip  politics  entirely,  lived  for  the  most  i)art  on 
,n  estate  of  his  in  Lorraine,  paid  up  his  oM 
Lobt.-«,  which  amoimted  to  more  tlian  S.OOO.dOO 
ivres,  and  to  his  bust  day  was  admired  for  his 
iberality  and  kindness.  Mme.  de  Sovignc,  who 
iras  among  the  most  intimate  of  his  friends, 
^d  to  call  him  in  her  letters  "our  gocxl  cainli- 
a1."  He  had,  when  scarcely  17  years  old, 
rritten  a  history  of  the  conspiracy  of  Fieschi. 
lie  perns,al  of  which  elicite<l  from  Canlin;d 
licheliou  the  characteristic  remark :  This 
rill  be  a  dangerous  miud.*'  The  leisure  hours 
f  his  retired  life  were  devoted  to  writing 
is  personal  memoirs,  which  were  printed  for 
he  first  time  in  1717  (3  vols,  12mo.,  Nan- 
y),  and  have  been  often  reprinted,  with  the 
'?  'irion  of  those  of  Guy-Joly  and  the  duchess 
.N'emours,  by  wlxioh  they  are  completed. 


They  are  included  in  Petitot^s  and  Michand  and 
Potgoulat*8  Coller.tiont  de  tnhnoiret  tur  Vhu- 

toire  de  Pranet.  The  most  recent  and  accurate 
edition  is  that  of  Aim6-Cliampollion  (4  vols. 
12mo..  1859),  with  annotations  and  index. 

RETZSCH,  FRiEDRirn  Arorsr  Momxr^  a 
German  painter  and  designer,  bom  in  Dresden, 
Dec.  9, 1779,  died  near  that  city,  June  11, 1857. 
He  studied  in  the  Dresden  tucaAcmj.  and  for 
several  years  painted  portraits  and  historical 
and  imaginative  subjects.  In  1824  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  pointing  in  the  academy. 
As  a  painter  he  is  little  known,  and  his  repatft- 
tion  rests  upon  his  outline  etchings  and  designs 
illustrating Faust  *^  and  the  romantic  ballads 
of  Goethe,  Schiller,  BOrger,  and  other  Gennan 

f oets  and  several  of  the  plays  of  Shakespeare, 
n  addition  to  these  works  may  be  mentioDMl 
his  numerous  Phantatifn  and  **  iSketches,"  pro- 
duced with  almost  incredible  facility,  and  his 
"  Goblet"  and  *•  Chess  Players,"  &c. 

REUCHLIN",  JoHAXX,  called  also  Kapjtio 
(Gr.  nanvtovy  diminutive  of  icmriKx,  smoke,  a 
translation  of  Reuchlin),  a  Gennan  scholar, 
bom  in  Pforzheim,  Dec.  28,  1455,  died  in 
Stuttgart,  June  30,  1522.  He  studied  at  the 
school  of  Schlettstadt,  and  on  account  of  the 
sweetness  of  his  voice  was  admitted  into  the 
chapel  of  the  margrave  of  Baden,  where  he 
attracted  the  attention  of  that  prince,  who 
selecte<l  him  to  accompany  his  son  Frederic  in 
1473  to  the  university  of  Paris.  There  he 
found  opportunity  to  study  Hebrew  and  CJreek, 
gaining  tlio  means  to  support  himself  and 
to  purchase  books  by  copying  the  i>oems  of 
Homer  and  the  orations  of  Isocrates.  At  the 
age  of  20  he  taught  at  Basel  philosophy  and 
Greek  and  Latin  ;  studied  law  m  Orleans,  and 
returning  to  Germany  was  in  1481  made  teach- 
er of  jurisprudence  and  belles-lettres  in  the 
university  of  Tfthiiif;en.  In  14S3  he  accompa- 
nied hi-s  patron,  Eberliard  of  WQrtemberg,  to 
Italy,  where  he  came  in  contact  with  some  of 
the  most  learned  men  of  tluit  country,  who 
were  astonished  at  the  elegance  of  his  scholar- 
ship. He  then  settled  at  Stuttgart,  received 
from  the  emperor  Frederic  111.  the  titles  of 
coutit  i)alatine  and  imjKjrial  councillor,  and  was 
employed  for  several  years  in  various  legal  and 
diplomatic  functions.  AfUr  the  death  of  Eber- 
hard  he  went  to  the  court  of  the  elector 
Philip  at  Heidell>erg.  jmd  there  remained  many 
years,  during  whic  h  he  made  valuable  addi- 
tions to  the  Heidelberg  Ubrary;  and  when 
the  elector  in  consequence  of  calunmious  re- 
ports fell  under  the  ban  of  the  papal  court, 
Reuchlin  went  to  Rome  and  by  his  address  ob- 
tained the  absolution  of  his  patron.  For  11 
years  he  filled  the  p(»>t  of  president  of  the 
Swahian  confederate  tribunal,  but  nevertheless 
found  time  to  devote  himself  to  his  literary 
occupations,  especially  to  the  study  of  the  east- 
ern tongues,  and  was  constantly  collecting  Greek 
and  Hebrew  manu-icripts.  In  1509  Reuchlin 
became  involved  in  that  famous  controversy 
with  the  monks  which  immediately  preceded 
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tho  reformation.    A  oonTerted  Jew  named 

Pfefferkom  iH>rsna<1e<1  the  inquisition  nf  Co- 
logne to  solicit  Irum  tlie  enijieror  iliixiuiiliiiu 
mi  order  that  all  Hebrew  books  with  tho  excep- 
tion i«f  tho  Bible  shoulJ  bo  burn*  <1.  on  tho 
ground  that  the/  were  full  of  bl;i>j»hcmie3 
Against  Jesus  Christ.  Tho  emperor  asked  tbe 
opinion  of  Reuchlin,  who  had  lately  been  tnm- 
ing  his  attention  to  oabalisUc  Btudios,  and  ho 
remosflfcrated  strenaoiulj  afirainst  the  wholesale 
destruction  of  so  many  curious  an<l  valnaMo 
worko,  although  be  loft  thuse  directed  against 
CQurktianttj  to  their  fate.  The  order  was  there^ 
fore  superseded.  Tho  inquisitors  raised  a  fu- 
riotis  cry  a^ain^^t  Reuchliu,  picking  out  passages 
from  his  works  and  perverting  their  meaniug, 
and  charging  him  with  being  a  heretic  and 
being  secretly  inclined  to  Judaism.  Ikonclilin, 
who  was  lit  fir.-t  al^irraed,  soon  took  up  arms, 
and  in  1518  published  a  Defence  against  his 
Colojrno  Slanderers;"  and  in  rcrcnp-e  the  in- 
quisitor iioogstraaten  formed  a  tribuoid  at 
Montz,  bj  the  order  of  whieh  the  writings  of 
the  German  scholar  were  committed  fo  tbe 
flamea.  Tho  friends  of  classical  literature  were 
indignant  at  thia  proceeding,  and  the  struggle 
toon  Vccame  general.  An  aj  peal  vrm  made  to 
ToiiC  Leo  X.,  wlio  referrod  tho  whole  matter 
to  the  bishop  of  ^rpire,  and  that  prehite  declared 
uclilin  innocent,  and  ordered  tho  monks  to 
|>aj'  the  expenses  of  the  investigation,  btill 
the  Dominicans  persisted,  and  the  matter  was 
again  brought  before  Leo,  who  issued  a  man- 
date to  suspend  the  proceedings  against  Rench- 
lin.  Tho  opening  of  tho  reformation  prevented 
the  matter  from  being  ever  brought  up  again ; 
but  tho  \'ictory  resulted  reallv  if  n'  t  n'>rjiinnl!y 
in  favor  of  tho  advocates  of  cla.v^i«  al  liteniiure, 
the  stody  of  Greek  and  Hebrew  from  that  time 
becoming  general  anioTi?'  fbo  Germuns.  (See 
Epistol^  Uitrtci  liuia  m  VijiourM.)  In  the 
stormy  times  which  followed,  Reuehlin  hnd  his 
full  Khare  of  trouble.  Wb.nin  17  be  received 
the  theses  propounded  by  Luther,  ho  exclaimed : 
**Thanka  do  to  Ood,  at  last  they  have  found  a 
man  will  give  tlu  m  sr.  nni'  li  to  do,  that 
they  will  be  compelled  to  let  iny  old  age  end  in 
peace."  In  tho  war  between  Franz  von  Sick- 
Ui;:en  and  Ulric,  duke  of  Wurfi  nil  Lr^'.  Tb  nch- 
lin  was  obliged  to  leave  Stuttgart,  and  in  15'JO 
was  made  professor  in  tlie  university  of  Ingol- 
stadt  by  Duke  William  of  Bavaria.  lie  re- 
ceivef!  an  invitation  to  go  to  Wittenberg,  and 
recomnietKb'd  in  his  place  his  con.>.iii  Melanch- 
thon.  W  in  n  ill  b'22  the  plague  broke  out  in 
Tnrf>l>btdt,  he  retired  to  Tubinjr*  n  ^^  itli  t!ie 
intention  of  devoting  hini.self  wliolly  to  hla 
itadiea,  but  soon  sickened  and  died.  Tlie  la- 
bora  of  Roueblin  in  brlrilf  of  l]ie  r.  vival  of 
claatiiral  literature  in  Lurope  were  arduous  and 
extremely  important.  Among  his  philological 
works  may  be  mention,  d  nii  edition  of  Xeno- 
phon's  '*  Apology  of  Socrates,  Agesilaos,  and 
mero*'  (Ragenan,  1520) ;  aeveral  Latin  trutsla- 

tionsof  Greek  authors;  Alirrojurdht.  aire  Ontm- 
mrttca  tfnaca  (Orieaos,  147»>:  JirnUoptui^ 


nve  Dictxcnarium  ringvht*  Toee»  Latinaa  Brw^ 

ter  ExpliraTiit  fBa!*el,  1478);  Rudimtnta  JTr- 
braiea  (Pfor/heiui,  1506) ;  and  Dc  Acrentihv* 
ft  Orthograjthi'i  Hehraorvm  Lihri  111.  IDs 
edition  of  the  7  penitential  psalms  (Tut  inpen, 
1012)  is  thought  to  have  been  tho  tirsi  liebrew 
work  printed  in  Germany.  His  library  was 
for  the  n?e  in  which  he  lived  rcmnrkal-Iy  largo, 
and  ho  himself  was  regarded  with  extraordi- 
nar^r  affection  by  the  Hterarx  men  of  his  tf  tne. 
Alrfiough  suspected  of  a  leaning  toward  Prut- 
estontiion,  he  never  renounced  Lis  connection 
with  the  ]  tComan  Catholic  ohnrcb. 

REUS,  a  town  of  Catalonia,  Spain,  in  V:  i 
jirovinco  of  Tarragona,  255  m.  N.  E.  from  Mn 
drid ;  pop.  28,084.  It  stands  in  a  fertile  i»lain 
at  tho  foot  of  a  chain  of  hills  about  4  m.  frfan 
tho  Mediterranean,  and  hod  at  one  time  f^tr'  r:: 
fortifications.  Linen,  silk,  and  cotton  arc  liinju- 
ufactured.  Reus  is  connected  by  a  eanal  with 
Sidon,  and  by  railroad  with  Tarra'_'on.«!. 

REUSS,  a  territory  of  central  (^  rujanr,  be- 
tween lat.  60  niid  5l''  X..  and  l<'ii-.  1 1°  and  IS* 
T!..  enclosed  by  Meininiren.  rni-^iaii  Snrory. 
WeiJiiar,  Altenburg,  the  kingdom  oi  tfaxonj, 
and  Bavaria;  area,  468  sq.  m.;  pop.  lSl,90k 
It  consists  of  two  uneqnnl  portions,  5e[)arat.d 
by  the  southern  part  of  Weimar.  It  is  a  imrt 
of  what  was  formerly  known  as  Toigtland, 
mostly  hill  v,  and  traversed  by  tho  upper  courses 
of  the  White  Elster  and  Saalo.  The  climate  i^^ 
healthy  and  agreeable.  Cattle  and  sheep  rear- 
ing, and  the  weaving  of  linen,  woollen,  and 
cotton  fabrics,  arc  the  chief  oc<  npatior  -  <  f  the 
inhabitants,  almost  all  of  whom  are  LuiLeran*. 
Tho  territory  forms  now  two  sovereign  princi- 
palitieH  of  tbe  donnnnic  confedernti- >ii.  TI.  n«i- 
Greitz(orGrei/)juid  licns.s-SehK  ifv  ( o-  S  blcix). 
Tho  former  divi.«ion  (area,  144  sq.  m.)  is  the 
pntrlmony  of  tho  elder  bran*  b  of  the  reigning 
family;  its  capital  is  GixiJz,  on  tho  Elttter. 
The  latter  (area,  810  sq.  m.),  which  is  ruled  by 
the  yonng-  r  lino,  cnrnjiri-.  -  (be  ] in)iri[..'dit;<^  « -f 
SchieitA  Lobcnsteiu-Ebersdorf,  and  Gera,  the 
capital  being  SchleitK.  Both  together  fhmfc^h 
a  battalion  of  infantry  a-  a  continL-eiit  to  the 
federal  army.  The  respective  reigning  princ«« 
are  Henry  aXTI.  and  Henry  LXVn.,  denoefnd- 
antH  of  Henry  of  Gleisberg,  voigt  of  Weida  nnd 
mjirshal  of  the  court  to  the  emperor  Fre<lcric  I. 

RKl'SS.  a  river  of  Switzerland.    St  e  Vm. 

REI  TERDAIIU  IIenuik,  a  8we<lisb  theolo- 
gian and  cliun  b  bi-Torian.  1  ornin  Mnlmo,  Pvy-t. 
10,  1795.  He  w.i-s  ediu  ated  in  the  oniversity 
of  Lund,  and  hi  1817  began  to  read  lectures  at 
fbe  -aninary  there.  In  1H24  he  l»ecame  exf  r:*.- 
orduiary  adjunct  of  the  tljcological  fncnlty,  in 
1827  prefect  of  the  seminary  and  jtastor,  ir 
doctor  of  tlieolorp^-.  in  li»-r:,rinr!  i.f 

the  city,  and  in  1844  professor  of  tbeology  ir 
the  nniversity.  In  1859  he  wa.s  appointed  at«t< 
councillor,  and  minister  of  instruction  and  pub- 
lic worship.  Among  hb  works  are  an  Intrt^- 
dttction  to  Theology"  (Lund,  IsnT),  "Collection 
of  Swedish  Proverbs"  (1H40),  and  ''History  ctf 
the  Swedish  Church,"  not  yet  completed* 
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REVEL,  or  Retat.,  ft  town  of  Russia,  capital 
>f  the  goveriiniont  of  Esthoiiiii,  situated  on  the 
my  of  Revel  on  the  S.  side  of  tl«o  gulf  of  Fin- 
laud,  200  m.  W.  S.  W.  from  St.  Petersburg;  pop. 
ill  1855,  27,905.  The  town  consists  of  two 
[>art?,  the  older  and  larger  of  whk  h  ntands  upon 
Ji  rocky  eminence,  and  the  other  is  built  along 
iho  beach.  Buildings  deserving  notice  are  the 
liall  of  the  nobles,  where  the  diets  assembled 
in  former  time*',  and  tlie  imperial  palace  of 
L  atherinentlial,  founded  and  beijucathed  to  the 
■iti/en*  of  Revel  by  Peter  the  Great.  Revel 
was  founded  by  Valdomar  II.  of  Denmark  in 
1218,  and  was  one  of  tho  most  prosperous  towns 
•  f  the  Ilanseatio  league.  Peter  the  Great  ob- 
Lainod  possession  of  it  in  1710. 

REVELATION.    See  Chimstiaxitt. 

REVELATION,  Book  of  the.   See  ArocA- 

I.YI'.SE. 

REVELS,  Mastek  of  the,  formerly  an  oflBcer 
iu  royal  or  distinguished  houses  who  presided 
over  the  Christmas  festivities,  whence  ho  was 
often  called  the  "  lord  of  misrule."  The  ofTico 
was"  at  first  a  temporary  one,  but  was  made 
permanent  in  the  royal  household  by  Henry 
VIII.  of  England,  and  included  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  court  festivities  tliroiic:liout  the 
year.  It  went  out  of  fashion  in  the  latter  part 
<tf  the  17th  century. 

RKVERE,  Paul,  an  American  engraver  and 
Itatriot,  born  iu  Boston,  Jan,  1,  1735,  died  there 
in  May,  1S18.  Ho  was  the  descendant  of  a  Hu- 
guenot, who  in  France  wrote  his  name  Rivoire, 
and  he  was  brought  ui>  to  his  father's  trade  of 
:.Mldsmith.  In  1756  ho  was  a  lieutenant  of  ar- 
lillcry  in  the  colonial  army,  and  was  stationed 
at  Fort  Edward  near  Lake  George.  On  his  re- 
turn he  established  himself  as  a  goldsmith,  and 
by  his  own  unaided  efforts  learned  the  art  of 
i  oi)i>orplate  engraving,  and  at  the  breaking 
out  of  tlio  revolutionary  war  was  one  of  the  4 
engravers  who  were  then  living  in  America. 
In  1766  he  engraved  a  print  emblematic  of  the 
ro[)eal  of  the  stamp  act,  which  was  very  pojni- 
lar,  as  was  likewise  another  called  "The  17 
Iloscinders,"  depicting  the  future  punishment 
of  the  17  who  voted  in  the  Massachusetts  as- 
sembly to  rescind  at  the  demand  of  Gov.  Ber- 
nard the  circular  letter  addressed  to  the  f»ther 
colonies.  In  1770  he  published  a  print  of  "The 
Huston  Massacre,"  and  in  the  same  year  was 
ono  of  the  grand  jury  which  refused  to  act  be- 
cause of  the  action  of  parliament  in  making  the 
judge  independent  of  the  people.  In  1775  ho 
engraved  the  plates,  made  the  press,  and  print- 
ed the  bills  of  the  paper  money  ordered  by  the 
firovincial  congress  of  Massachusetts.  By  that 
body  ho  was  sent  to  Philadelphia  to  visit  the 
powder  mill  there  and  learn  the  art  of  making 
powder,  and  on  his  return  set  up  a  mill.  Ho 
wiis  ono  of  those  engaged  in  the  destruction  of 
the  tea  in  Boston  harbor,  and  was  sent  to  Xcw 
Vork  and  Phihidelphia  to  carry  to  those  places 
the  news  of  what  had  been  done.  "When  the 
'lecree  for  closing  the  port  of  Boston  reached 
I  hat  city,  ho  was  again  sent  to  those  places  to 


invoke  their  Bjmpathy  and  cooperation.  When 
Gen.  Gage  prepared  an  expedition  to  destroy 
the  military  stores  of  the  colony  at  Concord, 
Warren,  at  10  o'clock  on  the  night  of  April  18, 
desi»atched  William  Dawes  through  Roxbury 
to  Lexington,  and  Revere  by  way  of  Charles- 
town,  U)  give  notice  of  the  event.  Five  min- 
utes before  the  order  was  received  to  prevent 
it,  ho  was  rowetl  across  Charles  river,  and 
escaping  the  British  officers  rode  in  tlie  still 
night  to  Lexington,  rousing  every  house  on  his 
way.  A  little  after  midnight  both  messengers 
reached  Lexington,  roused  Hancock  and  Ad- 
ams, and  then  jmshed  on  to  Concord,  but  were 
afterward  taken  prisoners,  brought  to  Lexing- 
ton, and  there  released.  "The  Midnight  Ride 
of  Paul  Revere"  is  the  title  of  ono  of  Longfel- 
low's pcK'ms.  Revere  became  a  Hentenant- 
colonel  in  the  defence  of  the  state  of  Massachn- 
sotts,  and  as  grand  master  of  the  ma.«K)nic  fra- 
ternity had  extensive  influence.  After  the  war 
he  was  engaged  in  the  casting  of  church  bolls 
and  cmmon,  and  in  1795  assisted  at  the  laying 
of  the  corner  stone  of  the  Boston  state  honse. 

REVIEW.    Sec  PEmonicAL  Literattre. 

REWl'ELL,  Jeas  Baptiste,  president  of  the 
French  directory,  born  in  Colmar  in  1746,  died 
in  1810.  A  j)rominent  advocate  of  Colmar,  ho 
was  elected  to  the  states-general  in  1789,  and 
defended  the  principles  of  the  revolution. 
Being  elected  to  the  convention  in  1792,  he 
was  sent  on  a  mission  to  the  armies  at  Mentz 
and  in  La  Veuilc'O.  where  he  showed  himself  a 
zealous  revolutionist,  and  wrote  to  the  conven- 
tion from  Mentz  during  the  trial  of  Louis  XVI. 
stroii^'ly  urging  his  condemnation.  After  the 
reign  of  terror,  during  which  ho  had  remained 
absent  from  Paris,  he  was  an  active  member  of 
the  cummittees  of  public  safety  and  of  general 
security.  On  the  adoption  of  the  constitution 
of  the  year  III.  (Aug.  1795)  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  5  members  of  the  directory,  and  be- 
came its  president  with  the  charge  of  the  de- 

f artments  of  forei;:n  alfairs,  justice,  and  finance, 
n  1799,  retiring  from  oHice  by  lot,  he  entered 
the  council  of  the  ancients.  Ho  was  accused  of 
having  shared  iu  the  peculations  of  contractors 
and  generals,  but  was  acquitted  after  a  long 
trial,  and  Thiers  eulogizes  nis  honesty  and  ad- 
ministrative ability.  After  the  coup  (Pi (at  of 
the  ISth  Brumaire  (Nov.  9,  1799)  he  retired  to 
his  native  department  of  llaut-Ilhin,  and  fell 
into  obscuritv. 

REVBAVi),  Mme.  Cuart.es.  See  Arxatt). 
REYHAUI),  Marie  Rocit  Loris,  a  French 
author  and  publicist,  born  in  Marseilles,  Aug. 
15,  1799.  lie  was  brought  np  as  a  merchant, 
made  several  voyages  to  America  and  the  Le- 
vant, and  in  1829  settled  in  Pari<.  He  wrote 
for  various  liberal  journals,  and  in  1S30  as- 
sumed the  direction  of  the  Ifhtoim  tcunti/tque 
et  miliiaire  de  VerphVition  Franco i$c  en  Kgfipte 
(10  vols.  8vo.,  witli  an  atlas  of  2  vols.,  1830-'.'J6), 
editing  more  particularly  the  fl  volumes  n  lat- 
ing  to  the  expedition  under  Bon!i]>:irte.  KKber, 
and  Menou.  He  also  edited  Dunmnt  d'Urville'i* 
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Voyaye  antonr  du  mnnde  (1833),  and  D'OrM- 

gnv's  V-  yarje  daiii^  </-  Ani.'rf-jun*  (1B3»>). 
From  ItiUT  to  bo  published  in  tUo  Jierua 
det  dtvx  monda  a  review  of  Utvptan  theories 
from  rinto  to  Cabet,  uiulor  tlie  title  of  fltndis 
§ur  lis  r>junuuk'vrs  ft  forliilmtts  (2  volsw  8vu., 
1840-*4a;  6tli  cd.,  1«40),  for  which  he  received 
from  tlio  rreiioh  academy  the  j^rand  Monthyon 
prize,  and  was  elected  in  M>TiO  a  member  of  the 
academy  of  moral  and  political  sciences.  His 
most  popular  work,  Iiowevcr,  is  Jerome  Paturot 
d  la  nyhtrclie  iV  uue  jHjHits'ii  s.n-'tf:  (;]  vo]s.  8\o., 
a  criticism  ui>on  ihc  uuuiiKr.s  of  French 
■ocii  ty  after  the  revolution  of  IN.'JO;  to  this  ho 
published  a  k>s  fiucces>ful  Ke<piel  entitled 
Jtrvfuc  J'afiirut  d  la  recherche  de  la  tncilUura 
de*  repvfjlu/ue»  (4  vol*.  18mo.,  1848]).  Bedde 
many  other  romaneos  and  contribution?*  to  ]>e- 
riodicals  and  cyi  lopanlias,  he  han  aho  written 
La  Sjfrif,  Vljjyptc  et  la  Palntine  (4to.,  with 
jdates,  1S35|,  in  conjuiu  ti -n  with  Karon  Taylor ; 
La  Polt/ntAi>  (Svo.,  184:>);  and  L'intfu»tri€  en 
Ettrope  (lHr»(>),  M.  Rcyband  wn^  elected  to 
the  Icjrislatnre  as  a  democrat  in  I  i'l,  as  a  re- 
publican in  and  as  a  reactionist  in  ls|0, 
when  be  sn-tained  the  acts  of  the  p)vernment, 
and  waa  a  membt-r  of  the  cousnltativo  commta- 
don  np]>oiiitid  after  the  c»it]t  d'>('it  of  isol. 

REYNAL"I>,  Jean  Eiinkst,  a  French  autlior, 
bom  in  lyi.ns  in  iJ^ofl.  He  entered  the  p«dy- 
tecbnic  s.  h<i'»l  in  l^J  t,  andpra^biatetlasamininf: 
engineer,  in  ^^-A)  ho  iolned  the  S.iiut  8imo- 
nianiif  and  contributed  larfrely  to  their  publica- 
tions. Wii!»  Pierre  IxTr)tix  lie  tondticted  the 
lieeua  ctii'i/chjHiio/»e  (lt>;>.v),  and  after  iLi  dis- 
coDtinunneo  the  unfinished  J?n^;/clo/*afi0  non- 
rcllc.  lie  w  ax  ek-cted  fo  tin- iia! ional  !i!--eiiil  ly 
in  IJ'*^,  and  was  afl*;rward  a  member  of  iho 
ooniitltnvnt  aii^embly,  at^tinji;  with  the  more 
modcrafo  dl^l"c^a(^.  AfUr  tlio  ckction  of 
Lonis  Napi'lr.in  as  preMdent  he  o|>pn^i,(l  bin 
policy,  iind  ri-i-irne^l  bis  seat  in  .\pril. 

KKYNoLhs;  a  S.  K.  co.  of  Mo,,  drained  by 
tho  head  waters  of  tlie  Bi;r  Hhick  river;  aro;!, 
ttbont  T'  O  m. ;  p*>p.  in  ]8t".o.  ;{,ir>;5,  of  whom 
88  were  ^lavc•i.  It  has  an  uinhilaiiti;;  snrface 
and  firlile  The  product i<»ns  in  is'O  Avero 

«5.9:.!C>  bij'»iK  1«  of  Indian  corn.  of  win  at, 
7,(^1  of  outii,  2,703  Iba.  of  w(h)1,  and  lo.iMit) 
lli8.  of  b:itt<  r.  Tljero  were  '2  churches,  and 
pupils  atiendiug  public  schools.  Capital, 
I^eitterv  ille. 

UKYNOLDS.  Sir  J<wiirA,oiiKnfrlish  painter, 
Ixirn  in  rijruptou^  Devouahire,  Julv  1723^ 
died  in  London,  Feb.  28,  1792.  He  waa  the 

10th  of  a  fajiiily  (  f  11  children,  and  Wiis  edts 
cated  in  the  free  ftranuoar  mIiooI  of  Piymptun, 
of  which  hl4  father,  the  Bev.Satnnel  Reynolds, 
waa  ma-«fiT,  Jn  his  I'-tli  yiar.  at  bis  eameat 
re*|iKst,  lie  wa-  jilat  o<I  with  Hudson,  the  prin- 
cipal p<»rtniit  painter  of  tliu  time,  and  M'hile 
with  him  iii  ide  manj  caivful  CM[.ic>s  of  dmw- 
i'!-;  by  (iui T.  irxi.  a.  practice  which  ]>robiibly 
tli^'pialified  him  in  after  life  from  drawing  lor- 
rectly  from  the  liviug  modid.  I.'eturninf?  to 
Devonshire  at  about  the  age  of  20  in  conae- 


BEYNOLDS 

qtieneo  of  a  disagreement  with  his  master,  be 

established  biniself  ns  a  i>ortrriit  painter  in 
Plymouth,  and  Uirough  the  ti^si^tAnce  of  Lord 
Ifotmt  Edgreoombc,  Captain  (afterward  Lord) 
Keppel.  and  other  naval  olli(  ers,  commenced 
his  career  with  considerablo  success.  In  3749 
he  accompanied  Kepjiel  in  bis  ship,  the  Cen- 
tnrion,  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  (h.rinpr  the 
next  l>l  years  was  engaged  in  the  stnuy  i  f  his 
profcis^ion  in  various  cities  of  Italy,  lu  tht 
Vatictm  he  caufrht  a  .«cvere  cold  which  resnllcd 
in  penuanent  dealne>s.  The  pre.'it  ^'onc'iMi 
nia?i[ers  had  more  influence  np(m  him  tban 
any  others.  He  rctunivd  in  the  latter  part  of 
I1'i'2  to  Kjijrland.  settled  in  Lof  u.  and  by  a 
full-length  portrail  of  Commodore  Keppel,  ex- 
ecuted not  lon^f  af^er  his  arrival,  placed  hfnr- 
^elf  at  tho  head  of  hi-  ]  r.  '',  i<  !i  ii.  Kr  i^lan-!. 
and  in  public  estimation  ;limo^t  on  a  level  witli 
Yondyke.  Ttienceforth  until  the  c1o«e  of  bis 
lit'o  his  career  was  one  of  nnvaryin;.'  prt-rperity. 
In  17Ui  he  established  himself  in  a  spaciiHiv 
house  in  Leicester  Pfpu^re,  and  w»on  al^er  bl» 
I>raetico  inereasi'd  80  rapidly  th.it  he'  w;iS 
obli^'td  to  eTtqiloy  s«  veral  n  ^i-tants  to  paint 
tho  dra]  ori«.s  and  «)t!ier  a^  <  i  -sories  of  his  pic- 
tures. l>r.  Johnson  mentions  in  1762  that  bis 
pro;^•^-i^^nal  in*  I'lne  was  tJ.OoO  pruitu  :  s  n  Vftr, 
and  it  iiiu>t  hubsLMiUttitly  ha\e  reached  u  luui  h 
hij.'her  stun,  as  bis  price  for  brads  was  increaii«;^J 
•/r.alnally  from  10  L'nineas  in  1702  to  5u  in  1779. 
tho  otlier  sizes  beiii^r  in  proportion.  Of  hi^ 
)>ortruit9,  w^bieh,  aa  ilac  anlay  has  obscrv«<1, 
'*  have  jiresiTVed  to  u-;  ti  c  tln»n;.dittul  forehead- 
of  so  utuuy  writers  and  hhae.^men,  and  th\;  kw<-«>i 
fnules  of  »io  mmiy  noble  nmtronR."  the  ninalMr 
is  Xi'vy  con-i<it  raltlc,  and  tin-  tcchniral  merits. 
e--pceially  w  ith  respect  lo  color  und  chiaroscuro, 
are  of  tho  first  order.  Him  portraits  of  wotntm 
and  chiMren  are  anioiiL'  the  niovt  julmire*!  pro- 
dn<  ti'^UH  of  niodern  art.  Atiinii;;  the  portraits 
of  di^tinlJ:u^'.hed  persons  painted  by  him  nmy 
be  Tiu  iitii'ittil  tliosetjf  Uen.  F.lliot  (F'  : d  lu^atb- 
tlcM).  Ford  FiL'^nicr  on  hor>eitnck,  t>tertic. 
(iitld.-uiith.  I'r,  Johnson, Ibirke.  lb>s\\\  !].Wynd- 
hnm.  Eari  Cainden,  Fox.  Erskine,  <;e«'!^:e  111, 
aiid  his  i|Tuen,  Horace  W:i!|n.]e,  He.-.itie.  .lobn 
lIiHitiT.  (iarrit  k  between  Traj.'^edy  und  t  <  inetiy 
(C.  r  whi'  I)  in  1762  he rcceivt'd S'Klfniijie; Mtts. 
SiJ  lor  s  11-.  tlic  tra;:ic  nui-e  (a  jiic  tuiv  ^\  hich  be 
vsilueil  ut  l,OoU  jjuiiiea.-*>,  the  celebrated  Ge^rgi- 
ana,  du<'be»s  of  Devonshire,  the  eari  and  cotmt- 
css  of  Bute,  and  liiin--elf.  "Nelly  O'Rrlen,*'  in 
Lord  llertforda  collection,  is  considered  one  oi 
his  most  successfhi  etfbrta  in  color.  If  is  mcxt 
r* -nurkalde  pnMluetions  in  bi>tory  \.  .  o  liis 
"  Count  Ff:<'l»"<>  !'i»d  his  Sons,"  paiuU-d  in  1773. 
and  pnrchase<l  by  the  dnke  of  iJorset  for  MHt 
f^ninotlii;  tho  de-i.-ns  «.f  the  carilinal  and  C'lir'--- 
tian  virtues  an<l  iho  ii.:ti\  Iry  fer  t!j«'  wlinh>\\  <.| 
New  colleL'c  *  Jiapel.  (iNlord  :  the  *•  It'tatit  Ilcr- 
cnh-s  Strangling  the  Serpent-"  ( 1 7^  J »,  HOW  in 
S?.  I'eferslmr;.'.  and  fi-r  whicli  the  tnjpre-* 
C.iliarine  pni<l  hi<  exernlcrs  l,.'oo  );ninous; 
tin*  "Cauldron  S  -ene  fr«  rn  Mtiel.eth."'  *•  Puck,** 
and  the  "I>eaUi  of  Caidinal  fioaufort)"*  for 
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rhicb  he  received  rcgpoctivoly  1,000,  100,  and 

i  to  friiineas;  tlio  "Ilvly  Finuily,''  in  the  Brit- 
.-h  national  gallery ;  auJ  "  C.vuiun  aad  Ipbi- 
ronia,'*  and  the  '*  Death  of  Dido,"  both  in  the 
|iii-cn'R  j)rivato  collection.    ITis  "Shawberry 
•  ill,"  formerly  in  the  colkctiua  of  Sumuel 
lloger%  ** Samuel  Kneeling  in  Prayer,"  aad  the 
'ortroit  jMOCo  in  the  national  gallery  rcprcsent- 
'6  ladiet)  decorating  a  termiuul  btuiuu  of 
Hymen,  and  the  "Pack"  above  mentioned, 
::!istr;ito  v  :  v  linppily  his  tnsto  and  fancy  in 
l  aiutiitjf  women  and  children.   Many  of  these 
i>i«'tures  however  are hasteninir  to  decay,  owing 
'  t'n'  introduofi'Hi  of  wax  nnrl  nther  iiic(>!i;:ru- 
nuKtures,  and  the  u^o  of  asplmltum  glazea. 
litirnet  says:  <*So  anxiomi  was  he  to  combine 
■  If-  luiiiiiioiis  inialifits  of  tlio  Vciu-lian  stylo 
wicli  the  rich  traujiparencj  of  Correggio  niid 
Rembrandt,  that  half  his  life  vns  (tpent  in  try- 
mt:  experiments  on  the  v  arious  iiii)des  of  pro- 
ducing thu  auioDf  and  which  has  occasion- 
ed the  decay  and  destmction  of  many  of  his 
works;"  and  Nortlnotc  tolls  ns  that  he  delib- 
r  Lti  ly  ficraped  away  and  destro;^Qd  Yenotian 
l  aiiitint;^  of  vdao  in  order  to  discover  their 
-c  linical  storet^*.    Upon  tho  foundation  of  the 
I  t*  vul  academy  in  IT'^O,  Reynolds  was  chosen 
rfs  president  and  knifjhted.    He  retained  this 
-  ill  t.'  until  the  <  I  k.  of  his  life,  delivering  with- 
in that  period  l-'i  annual  disconrscs  on  art, 
w  liich  have  been  translated  into  various  lan- 
jcu  i-^es.    A  complete  edition  of  his  literary 
\v'<trks  forms  vola.  Ixviii.  and  Ixx.  of  IJohn's 
*'  Standard  Library,''  and  contains  his  lectures, 
some  contributions  to  tho  "  Idler,"  remarks 
.i]>->n  tbo  works  of  Dutch  and  Flemish  paint- 
ers during  a  tour  throujrh  the  Netherlands  in 
17H1,  and  other  miscellaneous  pieces,  to;rether 
\\-\tU  a  life  of  the  paititeT  by  lu  i.  Iicy.  In 
priv^  liie  Sir  Joshua  was  n  iM;n  kable  for 
nraiability  and  his  varied  and  iji-t:  u(  tivo  con- 
\<T-ation,    Johnson,  OoMniii!!!,  liurke,  Gar- 
L-Ick,  and  other  distinguished  liur.if.v  uicn  were 
I  lis  intimate  a^^sociates,  and  he  was  one  of  the 
:  Hinders  of  thr  '  Tjti  rary  Club,"  of  which 
tliL-y  wore  prominent  members.   In  Iho  latter 
V  rt  of  1791  he  was  threatened  with  loss  of 
r-i.'ht  in  consequence  of  a  tumor  over  his  left 
eve,  and  at  oneo  resigned  tho  practice  of  his 
nrt,  tho  last  etlbrt  of  his  pencil  being  a  portrut 
of  Fox.    lie  died,  after  n  painful  illness,  of  a 
disL-aso  of  tho  liver,   Uo  was  never  married, 
find  his  fortnne,  estimated  at  £80,000,  was  be- 
'jiK'alhetl  to  his  niorc, Miss  Palmer,  f;llb>^  'jiirut- 
ly  uiarchiouoss  of  Thomond.  There  is  u  life  of 
him  by  Northoote,  valuable  as  a  record  of  his 
cuiiversation  and  aphorisms,  and  ono  roc-_iitly 
publiiilied  by  William  Cotton.   A  biograpby 
loft  incomplete  by  0.  B.  Leslie  is  now  (1801) 
l>.v]uirin:r  for  publication  midsT  the  editorial 
auptrvision  of  Tom  Taylor. 

ROADAMAimnJS,  in  Greek  mythology, 
on.'  of  the  tliree  infernal  jud^'cs,  tlio  others  be- 
inis  Minos  and  ^^cus.  Khadamanthus  judged 
tie  people  of  Asia  and  Africa,  Ji&caa  those  of 
Europe,  and  the  Judgments  of  both  were  revised 


by  Minos.  Rhadamanthns  was  reputed  the  son 

of  Jtii>itf'r.  and  sometiTues  of  Vulcan,  and  was 
Baid  to  lia\  e  been  bom  atCnossug  in  Crete,  and 
to  be  ilie  In-i'thor  of  Minos  I.,  king  of  thi^ 
i>la!i(l.  At  'I'liebos  ho  inrirrifd  Alcmena,  tho 
widow  of  AmpLitryun,  and  subsocjuently  made 
a  descent  ui)ou  tbo  Cyclades,  which  he  oon- 
qnered  and  over  \vliii  h  lie  reigned. 

lilL'ETIA,  a  provuu  o  of  tho  Roman  euij)ire, 
which  in  tho  reign  of  Aognstus  was  bounded  N. 
by  Viii  K  li -ia,  E.  by  rif nrn.  S.  by  Gallia  Cis- 
alpina,  and  W.  by  the  country  ol  the  Helvetii. 
Later  Vindelicia  was  added  to  !t,  and  tho  prov- 
In  0  extended  as  far  X.  as  tho  Danube.  At  a 
still  later  period  it  was  divided  agmn,  the  ori- 
ginal province  being  called  Rhictia  Prima  and 
Vindeiii  i;i  IMm  tla  Secunda.  Rhajtia  proper 
was  a  mouutoiuoud  country  traversed  by  Al- 
pine chains,  in  which  the  chief  rivers  of  the  K. 
of  Italy  took  their  rise.  Tho  valleys  formed 
by  tho  rivers  Atbesis  (now  the  AdigeJ  aud 
CBnus  (Inn)  f  imisbed  fine  lands  for  cnKtvatioa. 
But  the  inhabitants  engaged  chielly  in  tho  rais- 
ing of  flocks.  Tho  pooplo  were  a  mountain 
race,  fond  of  freedom,  nghting,  and  plrandor, 
and  were  subdni  d  l  y  tli«  Ilomans  unaer  Dru- 
sus  and  Tiberius  in  15  11.  C,  although  they 
fought  with  desperate  courage.  Two  roads 
were  made  through  (he  ])rovince,  tho  one  lead- 
ing from  Augusta  Vindelicorum  (Augsburg)  to 
Comum  (Como),  and  tho  other  from  tho  sjune 
place  to  Verona.  Their  chief  city  was  Triden- 
tuui  (Trent),  and  the  inhabitants  were  divided 
into  various  tribes.  During  tho  latter  years 
of  tho  empire  the  province  became  almost  de- 
populated, but  nt>er  tho  death  of  Tfu  i  loric  it 
was  settled- l>y  iho  iioioarii.  liiiaiia  proper 
corresi)onds  to  the  modem  Grisons,  the  Tyrol, 
and  s'niie  of  tho  northern  parts  of  Lombard/. 

KiIA.MADAX.    See  Ramadan-. 

BHAZES  (Anu  Beku  Mouammkd  Inx  Za- 
KHAniYA  ap.-Razi),  ail  Arabic  physi(  inn,  born  at 
liui,  or  liiiz  (tbo  ancient  Rhagic),  near  Tehe- 
ran, died  probably  in  A.  D.  923.  lie  acquired 
great  philological  and  philosop]ii>  d  knowl- 
edge ;  but  he  ehiofly  studied  musie.  and  at  the 
ago  of  30  was  known  only  for  liis  skill  in 
playing  the  inntar  and  f  r  iii-;  vocal  abilitie.s. 
When  about  -It)  he  applied  himself  at  Bagdad 
to  the  study  of  medicine,  and  eventually  be- 
carno  diiTft.>r  of  the  hoipital  of  that  clly.  1\y 
bccamo  blind  at  au  advanced  age,  and  refused 
to  have  an  operation  perfonned  npon  his  eyes, 
becan'^n  tlio  su  rL'eon  about  to  undertake  it  (  uuld 
not  tell  him  how  many  membranes  tho  eye  con- 
tained. When  it  was  represented  to  him  that 
tho  operation  might  nevertheless  succeed,  Iio 
tttill  refused,  saying  that  he  had  seen  so  much 
of  the  world  he  was  weary  of  it.  His  works, 
more  than  200  in  niunber,  have  not  all  been 
imblished.  The  best  known  of  the  books  that 
l>a8s  nndcrhis  name  is  called  Al-IFari,  but  its 
authentieity  is  fpiestioned.  His  treatise  on  tho 
small  pox  and  measles  is  tho  oldest  account  in 
existence  of  those  two  diseases.  It  has  been 
tranalated  wv«ral  times  into  Greek  and  Latin, 
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nnd  into  English  fW)m  the  Arabic  text  !.y  Dr. 
GrccnbiU  (8vo^  London,  1647).  His  ketab 
Al-Ifafuoofi  fs  a  complete  qrsbnn  of  medicine 
in  10  bookfl)  drawn  tnm  Arable  and  Greek 
souroee. 

BHBA,  a  B.  E.  00.  of  Tenn.,  bordered  S.  E. 

by  the  Tennessee  river,  drained  by  its  brunches, 
and  intersected  by  a  ran^'e  of  the  Cnmberland 
ujoiintains ;  area,  about  600  m. ;  pop.  in 
18(50,  4,991,  of  whom  615  were  slaw  s.  The 
prodiii  ti  'iis  in  1  w.^ft  vrore  CHI. 124  buHhcls  of 
Indian  cuiu,  41.777  ci"  oats,  l.i,024  of  swoat 
potatoes,  3,755  H  «>f  tobaooo,  and  84^687  of 
butter.    Ca{  it.il.  \V:i.shinrrton. 

RIIEA,  in  Greek  mjihology.    See  Oysele. 

RIIEA  SILVIA.  See  BoMn.rs. 

RHKCJAS,  CoNSTAXTiN'.s.  a  nroolc  patriot, 
bom  iu  Vele2»tiui,  the  ancient  IMicrn}  in  Thcs- 
aaly,  about  175S«  executed  In  1798.  He  lived 
for  many  yearH  at  Bucharest,  enga:.'«  *1  in  Hn- 
goistie  and  other  literary  studies,  htimolated 
by  the  enfierings  of  his  people  and  his  own 
relatives,  he  formed  a  plan  of  freeing  Greece 
fro?n  the  Ottoman  yoke.  By  patriotic  songs 
ho  Ubured  to  insi<u"e  the  Greeks  with  his  own 
feelings.  In  1796  Rhe^'as  left  the  service  of 
t!io  IiosjMjdar  of  Wallnrhia,  went  to  Vienna, 
fuid  there  occupied  hiniM.1f  with  the  formation 
of  *  conetittttion  and  varimis  preparations  for 
{he  war.  He  also  pnbli.«shv  >!  a  tninMlntion  of 
the  4Ui  volume  of  Kartheleruy'ti  Voyage  du 
jeune  Anathimity  and  also  a  'lar^re  atfaa  of 
(Jrcoi^'*  with  both  tin-  oLl  aJul  iifw  names  of 
places.  From  Vienna  ho  vieiti  in  1797  to 
Trieflte^  in  ord«r  to  meet  Bonaparte  in  Venice, 
and  tluT  '  S  ii  jc  imprudent  words  and  actions 
brought  him  uiiUer  the  »uspicioa  of  the  Aus- 
tarlan  poHiw.  He  waa  arrested  along  with  a 
lew  associates,  brought  to  Vienna,  and  in  170S 
handed  ttver  with  hL*  companions  to  the  Turk- 
ish governor  of  Belgrade.  He  Imd  burned  his 
papenand  was  iufleiible  in  \m  detemiination 
not  to  bef r;ty  nny  OHO ;  but  !!ioii;,'h  the  Ti;rk- 
\»\\  mnu^vv  of  the  iuUrior  had  promit^id  tiiat 
his  life  ahonld  be  saved  if  a  pajinent  of  I60,> 
f'liO  franrs  were  made,  in  conse<]uence  of  some 
delay  in  fuliilUng  the  c«»nditiun.  ho  wa.s  con- 
denmed  and  exeeuted.  He  b  still  regarded  as 
the  forerunner  of  the  f'-nck  itjvoluti' n.  TTis 
trauslaiiun  of  the  MartcUlaue  aiid  hb  other 
militarr  Irrici  had  also  a  great  infloenco  over 
tliC  ficl" I  .  -  "f  the  (Jreeks. 

RIIEGU  M  (^now  Raooio),  an  ancient  Greek 
city  of  southern  Italy,  or  Magna  Gra^'ia,  ritn- 
ated  on  the  roast  of  Bnittiuni  and  tlie  Fretum 
Siculum  or  Htraifn  of  Mei-siiia,  uhowX  8  ni.  S.  E. 
from  Mrx-iina.  Its  ori;,'iu  \*  ;i>-eribe<l  to  a  col- 
ony of  C'haK  idians  from  £uba«a,  along  with  a 
f«rtirin  b*Mly  of  Meas«>i!t3TiH  driven  from  their 
tuuiiiry  on  the  outbreak  oi  the  first  Messenian 
war  (743  B.C.).  Another  and  hir;:cr  emigra- 
tion f'f  Ml,  1  .MiB  ; itlier  took  ]iUice  at  the  end 
of  the  M  comi  .Wes^eniou  Htrufru'li-.  It  was  gov- 
erned under  an  aristocratic  e«'n-tituti<>n  i>y  a 
body  of  l.Ooo  j>a(yiciuns.  At  tlio  bi •.•ii):iiti_'  cf 
the  dtit  cvnturjr  iB.  C.  Anaiilaus  gained  |>os- 
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PC'^'-ion  of  the  mipreme  power,  ^oon  aAor  con- 
qnering  Zancle  in  tiicilj,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  cf  Menana,  and  imder  hia  mild  admiolii- 

tration  Blietrinm  bernme  very  prosperous.  IK- 
wasiaocoeded  by  lug  two  eons,  but  thegovem- 
meot  for  n  years  was  fa  the  hands  of  their 
guardian  Micythufi,  and  in  461  they  weredriv«»n 
out  by  a  revolution.    The  Rhcgians  fK'em  t-- 
have  retained  their  liberty  for  some  time,  and 
in  427  8up]>orTed  the  Atheidioa  against  8yra- 
cu-^o  in  the  Feloponnesinn  war  but  on  the 
second  exi>edition  iu  415  remained  neutxnl. 
Snbeenucntly  they  were  engaged  in  a  war  with 
Dionysius  the  Elder  of  Syrnrn>je  wlildi  la-t.  ! 
several  years.   In       Dionysius  htid  siege  to 
the  dtj,  which  waa  desperately  defended  hj 
tlie  itihnbitnrits  under  the  connnutH!  .  f  Phyton. 
Alter  1 1  months  of  rcustance  it  was  compelikd 
byfsminetoeiirreiider.  Phyton  and  hia  nmsly 
were  p'lt  to  death,  tlic  inhabitants  were  sold  a.-* 
slaves,  and  the  walls  of  the  city  were  razed  to 
the  gronnd.   It  was  partially  rehoilt  by  I>iony- 
siu.s  the  Yonnger.    On  the  arrival  of  Pyrrhoa 
in  Italy  in  280  it  fomied  an  alliance  with  the 
Romans,  and  received  a  garrison  of  4.000  Cam- 
panian  troops.    The  soldiers,  taking  advant.nge 
of  an  alleged  defection,  ma!*sarred  the  male  in- 
habitants, took  possession  of  their  pro]»ertT, 
and  made  shives  of  their  wives  and  ebildroo. 
Af^cr  the  end  of  the  war  with  P>rrLi!!».  thv 
Roujuiis  reduced  tilo  cilv  in  270  alter  a  lotig 
riege,  erecnted  all  the  Oampaniana  who  had 
anr\ived  t!  <•  <1<  foTirc  md  Ilhcirinm  came  again 
into  the  hands  of  its  former  inhaliitants.  JJor- 
ing  the  Pnnic  wars  it  remained  faithful  to  Rome. 
In  !'l  it  si!l'\  red  severely  fr> m  v.v.  earthquake. 
After  the  fail  of  the  western  empire  it  waa  sub- 
ject to  the  emperors  of  the  East.   It  was  taken 
by  Totila  in  A.  T\    Rt ;  in  IMh  it  wa.«  taken  l-y 
the  Saracens,  ajid  in  i060  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Robert  Guiscanl.    In  12^<3  it  wax  taken  by 
Pedro  III.  of  Aragon,  and  during  tlie  Iftth  oeii» 
tury  was  fhri tinics  f-.nckt-d  by  ti  e  Ti'rk«,  onro 
under  K!inir-ed  l  >cen  r>arl'.ir.       in  !' 'r^i.  sgain 
in  ir>:.s_  ainl  a  third  time  in  K>',>".    The  great 
cnrtli  umke  of  17811  entirely  destroyed  the  city, 
whii  h  hm  teince  UH,n  rebuilt  ou  a  new  aini 
regtdar  plan. 

nilEIMS,  orRxDis  (nnc.  />.,  :, --r'-^  nj.  ar  1 
later  fit i tat  £emarum)^  a  furtitied  town  of 
France,  department  of  Ifame,  situated  on  the 
river  Ve«le.  n  fribiitnrv  of  the  Aisne.  97  m.  JrL 
N.  £.  firom  Paris;  i>op.  in  1656,  47.t>0L  The 
cathedral  is  one  of  the  finest  sf>ociraena  of 
Gothic  architecture  in  Frrince;  if  was  begun 
in  1212  and  finished  in  1211.  is  47y  f.  et  lonc^, 
99  feet  broad,  and  144  feet  high,  ni  d  has  a 
front  ornamented  with  more  than  (')0(»  stiitn^a 
and  danke^l  by  two  sqnare  towers  2i'2i  feet 
high.  Its  most  remarkable  mMinment  is  ib« 
tomb  of  Jovitiaa,  a  citizen  of  Bhi  im?  who 
came  Roman  consul  A.  D.  ^'  f^.  Woollen  ch»th. 
flannel,  hosiery,  cotton  go<Ki«*,  &c.,  are  manu- 
factnred.  The  trade  isexteasive  in  the  wine  of 
Ch.'irnp:; :*T:e.  Tiliilin-  \va*>  a  ph:ee  of  imjK'r- 
tauce  betore  the  tune  of  the  Romans.  Under 
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tho  RomanB  it  was  made  the  capital  of  Bolgica 
Becunda,  and  was  distinguishea  as  a  seat  of 
learning.  Ohristianity  is  said  to  have  been  in- 
trodneed  in  the  4th  century,  and  when  the 
barbarians*  invaded  Gaul  Clovis  and  his  Franks 
Were  baptized  at  Rheiins.  Though  iu  1359  it 
snccessfully  resisted  tlie  arras  of  Edward  III., 
it  suffered  much  in  tlio  wars  witli  the  English, 
and  was  frequently  in  their  posse^^iioD,  till 
they  were  finally  expelled  by  the  tnaid  of  Or- 
le.'ins  in  1429.  Nearly  all  tho  kings  of  France 
from  the  time  of  Philip  Augustas  were  crown- 

RHENISH  CONFEDERATION,  or  Coxfto- 
KRATiox  OF  THK  RitiXE,  a  confederacy  formed 
In  1806  by  16  German  princes,  viz.:  the  kings 
(formerly  electors)  of  Bavaria  and  WOrtem- 
berg;  the  elector  arch  chancellor  of  the  em- 

Siro ;  the  grand  duke  (formerly  elector)  of  Ba- 
en  ;  the  grand  duke  of  Cleves  and  Berg ;  tho 
landgrave  of  Hesse- Darmstadt ;  the  princes  of 
Nassau- Usingen  and  Nassnu-Weilburg,  of  IIo- 
henzollom-liechingen  and  Hohenzollern-Sig- 
mnringen,  of  Salm-Salra  and  Salm-Kyrburg ; 
the  duke  of  Ahreraherg;  tho  princes  of  Isen- 
burg-Birstein  and  of  Liechtenstein;  and  the 
connt  Vou  der  Loyen.    They  communicated 
to  the  federal  diet  their  withdrawal  from  the 
empire,  Aug.  1,  1806,  assigning  as  tho  reason 
for  the  separation  the  denciencios  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Grerman  empire.    At  the  same 
time  Napoleon,  under  whoso  auspices  this 
movement  had  been  made  by  the  aforesaid 
princes,  announced  through  his  ambaifsador  to 
the  diet  that  he  would  no  longer  acknowledge 
a  German  empire.    The  emperor  Francis  U. 
consequently,  on  Aug.  6,  abdicated  as  omjHjror 
of  Germany,  and  took  the  title  of  emperor  of 
Austria.    Napoleon  constituted  himself  "  pro- 
tector of  the  Rhenish  confederation,"  the  mem- 
bers of  which  were  all  either  substantially  his 
vassids  or  allies,  and  bound  themselves  to  take 
up  arms  against  tlie  enemies  of  France.  Within 
a  year  or  two  the  confederacy  was  joined  by 
the  elector  of  WQrzburg,  tho  king  (formerly 
elector)  of  Saxony,  the  5  Saxon  dukes  the  2 
princes  of  Schwarzburg,  the  8  dukes  of  iVnhalt, 
the  new  king  of  Westphalia,  and  many  smaller 
potentates;  so  that  by  the  end  of  180S  tho  con- 
federacy extended  over  125,000  square  mUes, 
with  a  population  of  nearly  15,000,000.  The 
reverses  of  Napoleon  in  1813  put  an  end  to 
its  existence,  and  its  members  wore  soon  after 
merged  in  the  pre-^ent  Germanic  confederation. 
RHENISH  PRUSSIA,  a  W.  proWnco  of  tho 
gdora  of  Prussia,  lying  on  both  sides  of  tho 
ine,  bounded  N.  by  Holland  and  We>»tphalia, 
.  and  E.  by  Westphalia,  Nassau,  and  lle*se- 
tadt,  S.  by  Bavaria,  Hesse-llombm-g,  and 
,  and  W.  by  Luxemburg,  Belgium,  and 
area,  10,851  s<i.  m. ;  pop.  in  1858, 
9,  of  whom  about  ^  were  Roman  Cath- 
,000  JeMkand  th    remainder  Prot- 
It  ia^j^^B^ inri*  the  5  administra- 
cts  ot^^^^  <,  Dnssoldorf,  Coblentz, 
ipelle.    The  N.  part  of 


the  province  is  level,  the  E.  and  S.  parts  moon- 
tainous.  The  highest  peak  of  the  Hundsrack, 
which  forms  the  W.  side  of  the  valley  of  the 
Rhine,  is  2,015  feet  above  the  sea.  Some  parts 
of  the  chain  called  the  Siebragebirge  are  from 
1,200  to  1,400  feet  high.  Th©  provmce  is  rich 
in  minerals,  and  is  fertile  and  well  cultivated. 
The  mauuf:ictures  are  extensive,  and  comprise 
almost  every  s{)ecies  of  industry.  Tho  chief 
cities  are  Cologne,  Aix  la  Chapelle,  Coblentz, 
DQsseldorf,  Treves,  Crefeld,  Elberfeld,  Jfllich, 
Wcsel,  Berg,  and  Cleves. 

miENISH  WINES,  the  wines  produced  in 
the  vicinity  of  tho  Rhine,  especially  in  tho 
Rheingau,  a  small  district  of  the  duchy  of  Nas- 
sau on  the  right  bank  of  the  river.  In  the 
Rheingau  are  produced  the  famous  Johannia- 
berger,  and  tho  ahnost  equally  celebrated  A»- 
mannshauser,  RQdesheiiner,  Rottlander,  Hin- 
terhiiuser,  Geisscnheimer,  and  Marcobnmner. 
Other  good  Rhenish  wines  are  the  Nieren- 
steiner,  Liebfrancnmilch,  Loubeidieimcr,  and 
Bacharacher,  which  are  grown  on  tho  left 
bank,  while  on  the  right  bonk  is  protluced  the 
aromatic  Huchheimer.  KhenL?h  wines  improve 
more  than  any  other  with  age,  and  there  are 
wino  cellars  in  Germany  which  have  Rheniah 
wine  nearly  200  years  old.  Tho  vintages  of 
1748,  1760,  1762,  1766,  1776,  1779,  1780,  1781, 
1783,  1811,  and  1822  arc  celebrated,  and  partic- 
ularly the  last  three.  Tho  vines  on  the  Rhine 
were  planted  by  the  Romans  in  the  3<1  century, 
and  according  to  tradition  the  first  y\no  in  the 
Rheinirau  was  planted  by  Charlemagne. 

RHETICUS  (Georo  JoAcnm).  a  German 
mathematician  and  astronomer,  born  at  Feld- 
kirch  iu  tho  Tyrol  in  1514,  died  in  1576.  At 
the  age  of  23  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
elementary  mathematics  in  tlie  university  of 
Wittonl>erg.  and  taught  there  for  two  years,  but 
relin([uished  the  position  to  become  the  dis- 
ciple and  assistant  of  Copeniious.  The  ill  will 
of  the  leading  advocates  of  the  Ptolemaic  sys- 
tem was  excited  against  him  by  his  letter  en- 
titled Xttrratio  th  Lihris  Jirrohifionum  Coper- 
nici  (1540),  in  which  he  endea%ore<l  to  show 
that  the  rotation  of  the  earth  about  the  sun  is 
not  a  merely  probable  hypothesis,  as  Coperni- 
cus .innounced  it,  but  an  incontestable  truth. 

RHETORIC.   See  Okatobv. 

RHETT,  RoDEirr  Barnweix,  nn  American 
politicLin,  born  in  Beaufort,  S.  C.  Dec.  24, 
1800.  He  is  the  son  of  James  and  Marianna 
Smith,  and  adopted  the  name  of  Khett,  which 
was  that  of  a  colonial  ancestor,  in  18:{7.  He 
was  educated  for  tho  bar,  and  in  1826  entered 
public  life  as  a  meml)er  of  the  state  legislature. 
In  1833  he  was  elected  attorney-general  of 
South  Carolina,  and  during  tho  nullification 
movement  acted  with  the  ultra  wing  of  the  state 
rights  party.  In  18.T6  he  was  returned  to  con- 
gress from  tho  Beaufort  district,  and  served  as 
a  member  of  the  hou^e  of  repre-tentatives  imtil 
1840 ;  and  in  Dec.  1850.  he  was  elected  a  1'.  S. 
senator.  In  his  K-gislntive  capacity  he  advo- 
cated the  doctrines  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  was 
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the  first  who  proposed  on  the  floor  of  congress 
a  dissolution  of  the  Union.  Daring  tho  agita- 
tion of  tile  nucjdtion  of  secession  in  South  Caro- 
lina in  ISSl-'S  he  advocated  the  immediate, 
find,  if  necessary,  the  seiuirate  w  ithdrawal  of 
tho  state  from  the  Union  ;  and  upon  the  dclViit 
at  his  i>arty  he  resigned  his  seat  in  tho  U.  S. 
senate.  Upon  tho  denth  of  liis  wife  in  tlus 
latter  p.irt  of  1852  ho  retired  to  his  plnutati6ii, 
and  took  no  pttrt  in  public  matters  until  tho 
ckrtioii  of  Mr.  Lincoln  to  tliu  prt'sidi  tu  v.  Ko 
was  a  leading  member  of  tho  at&to  convuntiou 
vbioh,  on  X^ec.  20,  i860,  passed  an  ordinance 
of  secession,  and  tho  inMresn  whicli  declared 
the  reasons  for  this  measure  was  prepared  by 
him.  Subsequently  ho  was  a  delegate  from 
Charleston  to  the  t  (<nv<:  ntioii  of  decoding  states 
at  Montgomery,  and  was  chairman  of  tho  com- 
mittee by  which  the  oonstitaticm  of  the  **Coiii- 
f^dorate  States  of  America"  was  reported. 
Ue  ia  now  (July,  ISOl)  a  delegato  from  Soatk 
•  Oarolina  to  the  oongrosa  of  the  "  Ck>iifederate 
States."  His  political  views  have  of  late  yoar^ 
freqaently  been  given  to  tho  public  through 
the  oolnmns  of  tibe  Charleston  Iferenrj,  a 
neirspaper  ownod  hy  himself  and  oondaoted 
bj  his  sou,  Kobert  Barnwell  Khett^  jr. 

RHEUMATISM  (Or.  ptvtia,  s  fiow,  ^ 
charjii  ).  Acute  rhenmatism  is  an  inflammation 
of  tho  joint-?,  characterized  bj  ^oeral  fevers,  by 
piun,  heat,  redne8.<«,  and  swelling  of  the  joints 
aift'Ctod,  and  by  a  ti  iidc  iK  y  to  leave  one  joint 
suddenly  and  liisten  upon  another.  The  aS»Q- 
tion  sometimes  commences  by  chills  and  fever, 
and  general  uneasiness;  and  these  synii>toiiis 
(rheumatic  fever)  may  for  24  hours  or  more 
before  the  local  mnnifestatious  show  themselves. 
More  frequently  the  local  symptoms  make  their 
appearance  at  the  siime  time  with  the  fever,  and 
occasionally  they  are  present  some  little  time 
before  it  *iuperven<».  llie  pain  in  the  joint  or 
joint*?  aff.'fted,  commonly  but  little  felt  while 
Uio  patit  ut  is  perfectly  quiet,  becomes  intense 
on  the  slightest  motion,  so  that  he  is  rendered 
completely  helpli's-i.  The  sii[iL-rfi<-inl  joint  <  h>'- 
come  swollen  aiid  tense,  they  ai-o  hutur  than 
natural,  and  the  nk  in  covering  them  is  genetall/ 
more  or  less  rcldt  iifd.  The  swelling  h  some- 
times mainly  caused  l»y  etru»iou  within  the  cap- 
sular ligimient  of  the  joint  itself,  at  others  by  tho 
inflammation  and  tliickriiinir  of  the  fibrous  tis- 
saoB  external  to  the  joint.  The  pul^^  is  gener- 
allj'ftlll,  strong,  and  moderately  tVequent,  rarely 
rising  over  100  beats  in  a  tninnte ;  the  Hkiii  is 
warm,  and  copious  sour  perspirations  are  com- 
monly present;  sweadng  was  present  in  rather 
more  tlian  \  of  tho  ense^  noted  hy  M.  Loni-. 
The  tongue  k  thickly  coated,  the  bowel.**  some- 
what constipated,  and  the  appetite  completely 
lost.  T!i<'  intlammntion  at  first  affeets  one  or 
two  joints,  rarely  three ;  after  a  variable  timo 
it  commonly  leaves  the  Joints  first  aflfected  as 
suddenly  as  it  nff.icled  them,  and  fastens  on 
some  other  articulation;  often  however  new 
Joints  are  attacked  without  the  disease  leaving 
tts  ori^nal  seat^  As  a  rule  tho  hunger  jointa 


are  the  on^  most  liable  to  be  attacked*  the 

knees,  elbows,  ankles,  wrists,  and  hips ;  more 
rarely  the  smaller  joints  of  the  toes  and  fingers 
become  affected.  Beside  the  articnlations,  acute 
rhenmatism  frequently  attacks  the  heart,  not 
by  metaiitasis,  or  transference  of  the  inflamma- 
tion from  one  part  to  the  other,  but  s^dD^  on 
the  fihrons  textures  of  the  heart  as  on  on- 
of  the  scries  of  textures  liable  to  the  disease. 
Sometimes  tho  pericardium  is  attacked  fperi- 
( arditis).  sometimes  the  lining  membraco  «>r 
the  heart  s  cavities  (endocarditis).  (See  Ukabt, 
DisF.A-i  s  OF.)   The  younger  the  patient;  the 
more  iial  le  is  the  heart  to  bo  affected;  ?o  tbr.t 
when  rheumatism  occurs  previous  to  adult  age, 
the  heart  is  attaoked  in  a  large  m^oHty  of 
cases.    The  rhenmatic  constitution  is  frequent 
ly  hereditary,  and  rheumatism  ia  j^uliarly  a 
complaint  of  cold,  damp  seasons  and  climates; 
but  beyond  this  we  know  but  little  of  the  eanses 
which  induce  it.   The  duration  of  the  di.Hcaite 
varies  tn  different  cases,  sometames  disappear- 
ing in  10  or  12  days,  pometitnes  lasting  for 
mouths,  while  in  other  cases  again  it  may 
lapse  into  a  snhacnte  or  chronic  state  and  con- 
tinue indefinitely.   Rhenmatism  is,  when  un- 
complicated, rarely  attended  with  inuaediata 
danger  to  life;  but  hy  damaging  the  heart  it 
often  lays  the  fonndation  for  incurable  disease. 
Ocoasionally  iatal  caiiea  are  met  with.  The 
writer  has  known  <nie  case  in  whidi  death 
was  preceded  by  violent  delirium,  apparently 
the  result  of  acute  meningitis;  no  |M>st-morteiit 
ezannnation  was  permitted,  but  m  a  similar 
case  seen  by  Valleix,  the  autopsy  threw  no 
light  on  the  cause  of  death. — Acute  rheuma- 
tism has  been  treated  in  a  great  variety  of  ways. 
Bleeding,  mercurials,  mercurials  with  pur- 
gatives, opium,  sulphate  of  quinine  in  large 
doses  varying  from  20  to  90  grs.  per  diem,  ni- 
trate of  pota.ssa  in  doses  of  ^  oz.  to  H  o*-  dt*- 
sfdved  in  a  larg*''  quantify  ot"  Mnnd  fluid  and 
drunk  in  the  2-1  hours,  iiave  been  at  vai-i*jus 
times  re8orte<l  to.    or  these  methods,  thcMse 
hv  lfir;re  dosvs  of  sulphate  of  <]uinine  and  by 
nitrate  of  potassa  have  both  an  undoubted  in- 
fioenoe  in  controlling  and  cutting  short  the 
diseapc.  and  tho  treatinent  by  quinine  appears 
to  be  uiont  successful  in  the  acutest  and  mo«t 
violent  attacks ;  they  are  hoth  however  sub- 
ject to  inconveniences  and  dangers  wliich  more 
than  counterbalance  their  advantages.  The 
treatment  which  is  now  most  generally  rdUed 
on  is  the  alkaline.    Tartrate  of  potash  and  soda 
(Hochelle  salt)  or  acetate  of  potash  is  given  in 
fiill  dosea  short  of  producing  purgation,  until 
the  urine  is  rendered  alkaline.  Oeeasionally 
a  purgative  may  be  required,  or  an  opiate  may 
be  given  at  night  to  procore  sleep.  The  treat- 
ment hy  lemon  juiee,  advocated  by  Dr.  Garrod, 
is  in  truth  an  alkaline  treatment,  the  acid  ci- 
trate of  potash  contain^  in  the  lemon  juice 
being  clitninatod  hy  the  kidneys  as  a  carbonate. 
—Chronic  rheumatism  presents  itself  under 
two  forms.  In  one  the  joints  aie  swollan  and 
painflil,  the  pain  being  aggravated  by  motion; 
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»re  is  however  no  penernl  fever,  and  the  ap- 
Lite  may  ho  good  and  the  digestion  sonnd. 
lo  atiection  is  exceedingly  obstinate,  attack- 
^  new  joints  without  leaving  the  ones  first 
ected;  it  frequentlj  attacks  the  smaller  joints, 
adering  them  permanently  swollen  and  do- 
rmod,  while  the  immobility  to  which  the 
inta  are  sometimes  reduced  may  cause  atro- 
y  of  the  muscles  connected  with  them, 
le  treatment  is  nnsatisfactory ;  sometimes 
caliea  or  diuretics  are  of  service,  sometimes 
lido  of  potassium  seems  of  use ;  while  the 
•tivo  snlphur  waters,  such  as  those  of  Sharon, 
.  Catharine's,  the  Virginia  sulphur  springs, 
nsed  both  externally  and  internally,  are 
squently  of  great  service.  In  the  second  va- 
jty  of  chronic  rheumatism,  sometimes  termed 
issivc  rhcumati.-mi,  the  joints  are  neither  red 
)r  swollen,  but  simply  stiff  and  painful,  the 
lin  being  increased  by  motion.  It  does  not 
•event  labor  or  exercise,  only  rendering  them 
linful.  It  is  aggravated  by  cold  and  damp 
id  relieved  by  heat.  Warm  salt  water  baths, 
.id  the  use  of  Hannel  and  stimulating  liniments, 
fford  some  relief.  "Where  it  is  possible  re- 
loval  to  a  warm  climate  is  advisable.  In  the 
reatment  of  rheumatism  the  homceopathlsts 
epend  mainly  upon  aconite,  bryonia,  puLsatilla, 
hus  toxicodendron,  and  other  comparatively 
ew  remedies;  and  the  hydropathists  claim 
reat  success  from  the  cold  water  treatment. 

Rnry,  lUs.    see  BAs-Rmx.  - 

RHIN,  ILvrT.   See  Haut-Ritix. 

RHINE  (Ger.  Rhein ;  Dutdi,  i?yn;  Fr. 

;  anc.  ItAenus),  one  of  the  princii)al  rivers 
f  Europe,  having  its  sources  in  the  Swiss  can- 
on of  Grison^  near  lat.  46°  32'  N.,  long.  8^ 
8'  E.,  and  flowing  into  the  North  sea  by  an 
xtonsive  delta  of  6  mouths  in  Holland,  uffcr  a 
ircuituous  course  of  uearly  800  m.  The  Rhine 
9  usually  divided  into  3  parts,  the  upi»er,  mid- 
lie,  and  lower,  the  first  of  which  lies  within 
jid  along  part  of  the  boundary  line  of  Switz- 
rland,  tlie  second  between  Basel  and  Cologne, 
md  the  third  between  Cologne  and  the  sea, 
rho  river  originates  in  the  Lopontine  Alps  in 
\  branches,  the  most  western  of  wliich  is  con- 
idercd  the  principal  source.  It  rises  in  two 
iniall  lakes,  situatenl  on  the  E.  side  of  a  moun- 
ain  of  the  St.  Gothard  group  about  7.500 
'oet  above  the  seji,  and  runs  as  a  torrent  for 
ibout  12  m.  during  which  it  descends  nearly 
1,000  feet,  and  is  joined  at  l)is<entU  by  the 
second  branch.  It  then  flows  in  a  gL'ner.il  E. 
by  N.  direction  for  about  30  ni.  to  Roidienau, 
whore  it  is  met  by  the  third  branch  and 
becomes  a  considerable  stream,  nearly  250 
feet  wide,  navigable  for  river  boats.  Ilaving 
continued  the  same  course  to  Chur,  it  thence 
tlows  through  a  valley  about  5u  miles  long 
and  from  one  to  two  miles  wide  in  a  north- 
erly direction  to  the  lake  of  Constance,  and 
for  part  of  the  distance  forms  the  boundary  lino 
separating  the  principality  of  Liechtenstein  and 
Aostria  from  Switzerland.  The  surface  is 
hero  1,344  foet  above  the  sea.    Atlter  issuing 


from  the  lake  at  Constance  it  flows  for  a  few 
miles  in  a  westerly  direction,  till  it  enters 
the  Untersee,  which  is  about  30  feet  lower 
than  the  lake  of  Constance.    It  continues  its 
course  in  the  same  direction  to  the  falls  of 
Schaffhauscn,  a  little  way  below  the  town  of 
that  name,  where  the  surface  of  the  river  is 
1,2G0  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  falls  are  70 
feet  in  height.    Below  these  falls  the  genend 
course  is  still  westerly,  but  very  tortuous ;  and 
the  river  flows  between  mountains  for  about 
50  m.  to  Laufenburg,  where  the  navigation  is 
again  interrupted  by  a  cataract.   Tlie  bed  is 
hero  narrowed  to  about  50  feet,  and  boats 
ascend  and  descend  by  means  of  ropes  after 
being  unloaded.    About  10  ra.  below  Laufen- 
burg there  is  a  rapid  of  considerable  length, 
which  is  exceedingly  dangerous,  though  it  does 
not  stop  navigation.   This  is  the  last  impedi- 
ment to  the  navigation  of  the  upper  Rhine. 
Below  this  rajdd  the  level  of  the  river  is  860 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  it  is  only  60  feet  less  at 
Basel.    Above  this  point  the  Rhino  receives 
numerous  tributaries,  the  most  important  being 
the  Aar,  which  brings  the  drainage  of  the 
greater  part  of  Switzerland.    Between  the 
lake  of  Constance  and  Basel  the  Rhino  forms 
the  boundary  line  between  Baden  and  Switz- 
erland.— Where  the  middle  Rhino  begins  at 
Basel,  the  river  has  left  the  mountainous  re- 
gion, and  changed  its  course  to  a  northerly 
direction.    It  flows  for  nearly  200  m.,  to  Mentz, 
through  a  vjJhy  from  40  to  50  m.  wide,  ex- 
tending between  the  Black  forest  and  other 
mountains  connected  with  that  rango  on  the 
E.,  and  the  Vosges  and  the  llaardt  mountains 
on  the  W.,  forming  tho  boundary  line  between 
Baden  and  France,  and  Baden  and  Rhenish 
Bavaria,  and  j)a.ssinfr  through  Hesse-Darmstadt. 
Between  Basel  and  Strasbourg,  a  distance  of 
about  80  m.,  the  fall  of  the  river  is  4i  feet  per 
mile,  and  the  current  conse<iuently  very  rai)id. 
The  bed  is  w  ide  and  obstructed  by  numerous 
movable  sand  banks  and  small  islands,  which 
render  the  navigation  ot'this  part  intricate  and 
dangerous.    For  the  next  50  m.,  to  Genners- 
heini.  the  islands  increase  in  sizo  and  are  less 
liable  to  shit>  their  position.    Below  (iermers- 
heini  i>lands  an-  nire,  and  tho  river  flows  slug- 
gishly in  large  bends  to  Mentz,  where  its  sur- 
face is  only  274  feet  above  tho  sea.  Between 
Strasbourg  and  Mentz  it  i.s  navigable  for 
boats  of  about  100  tons  burden,  which  de- 
.scen<l  with  tho  current,  but  in  going  up  aro 
tracked,  chiefly  by  horses.    Between  Mentz 
ancl  Cologne  the  course  of  the  river  is  first  W., 
then  N.  N.  W.,  and  alTterward  mostly  N.  W. 
It  first  forms  tho  boundary  l>etween  Hesse- 
Darmstadt  and  Nassau,  and  then  between  Nas- 
sau and  the  Prussian  Rhi.-ni>h  province,  the  lat- 
ter of  which  it  enters  near  Coldeutz.    This  part 
of  tho  river  runs  between  two  mountain  re- 
gions, where  in  many  jdaces  the  hills  come  so 
close  to  tho  banks  of  the  river  th.it  there  is 
scarcely  room  for  a  mad.    The  produce  of  the 
extensive  vineyards  in  this  neighborhood  is 
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known  as  Rhenish  wines.  There  is  a  ledge  of 
TodcB  at  Bingen  which  prevente  sfeeuiMn  and 

l>arc;e3  passint,'  dnring  fog^y  weather  or  at 
night.  The  surface  ol*  the  water  at  Cologne  ia 
110  feet  above  the  sea.  Dnring  its  middle  oonne 

the  Ehiiio  recciveg  many  tributarici^ ;  but  witli 
the  exception  of  the  Moselle,  those  Ironx  the 
W.  are  all  short  and  not  navigable.  On  the 
ri}.'bt  or  E.  siile  tbo  tributnriv  s  aro  much  larger 
and  more  numerous,  tho  most  important  being 
the  Neckar,  Main,  Lalui,  and  Sieg.— The  lower 
Rhino  extends  fur  about  300  m.  from  CobDgne 
to  its  mouths,  and  flows  through  a  low  level 
oonntry,  with  tiie  hills  of  San^land  near  its 
E.  bauk  between  Cologne  and  DQsseldorf. 
From  Cologne  to  Wesel  its  course  is  mostly 
K.  N.  W,,  though  very  tortuous.   From  Wesel 
to  the  frontiers  of  IlolJand  it  flows  in  a  N.  W. 
direction.   Below  Cologne  the  Rhino  is  navi- 
gable for  sea-going  vessels,  and  the  fall  from 
thfloee  to  its  montli  is  onlif  abont  4  inohea  par 
mile,  and  tho  ctirrent  conscqtiotitly  extreme- 
ly sluggish.    Shortly  after  entering  LIolLuid, 
near  the  village  of  Panncrden  about  200  m. 
from  its  mouth,  the  Rhine  divided  into  two 
arms,  the  sonthcrn  of  which  taken  tho  name 
of  "\\'aah  aii'l  ;  I:l  ii'  r' ]i>  rn  }  i  r-ervys  the  namo 
of  lihine.    The  Waal  is  lierc  210  yard.s  Inroad, 
while  tho  Riiiuo  is  only  114  yards,  and  about 
I  of  the  Toloma  of  water  run»  into  the  former. 
After  the  separation  the  Rliine  Hows  X.  X.  W., 
and  near  Arnhom,  IS  m.  lower  dowa,  it  again 
divides  into  tho  Ys>el,  which  runs  N.  to  the 
Znyder  Zee.  and  tiie  Rhine,  which  flows  W. 
At  Wyck,  about  80  m.  lower  down,  the  Rhino 
dlvidee  for  tho  third  time,  into  tho  Lock  and 
Kromme  Ryn  (Crooked  Rhino),  the  former  of 
which  is  tho  larger  river.   Tho  Xrommo  Ryn 
rnjis  N.  W.  to  Utrecht,  where  it  dlvidee  for  mB 
last  time  into  tlu'  Vecht,  wliich  flows  to  tho 
Znyder  Zee,  and  tho  Uudo  Ryn  (Old  £hine)| 
wmeh  continnes  westward  past  I^jden.  The 
moutli  of  tho  Oude  Ilyn  was  formerly  ob?truc  t- 
ed  by  dones  or  sand  hills,  and  the  river  did  not 
reach  the  «ea;  but  in  1607  a  eanal  was  cut 
throiiLrh  tliem,  and  it  now  commnnieatos  witli 
the  North  sea  at  Katw^k,  a  few  miles  W, 
from  Leyden.  Beforo  it  begins  to  fonn  tiie 
delta  th.j  lower  Kliiiio  is  nuiriiiented  by  tlio 
ErSly  Ruhr^and  lippo,  all  of  which  are  naviga- 
ble. The  Tasel  was  originally  a  canal  cot  by 
Drnsus  to  unite  tho  Rhine  with  tho  river  now 
called  Oude  Yssel  (Old  Yssel).   Tho  Leek,  or 
middle  branch  of  tho  Riiine,  was  also  originally 
a  canal  made  by  tho  Roman  general  Corbulo ; 
but  in  A.  D.  839  its  bed  was  so  much  enlarged 
by  a  flood  that  it  bccamo  tho  main  stream. 
The  delta  of  the  Rhino  It  bounded  N.  by  tho 
Zuyder  Zeo,  E.  by  the  Yssel,  S.  by  the  Waal  and 
Mt'use,  and  W.  by  tho  North  sea;  it  compre- 
hends the  titreo  Dutch  provinces  of  North  and 
S..!i?»!  Holland  and  Utreclit.  and  about  |  of 
(jLliicrioJiU,  ull  of  which  country  would  be  sub- 
ject to  innndationa  ware  it  not  protected  by 
embankment'?.    Tl:c«!C  embankments  begin  in 
the  Prussian  district  of  DOsseldorf,  extend 


along  tho  banks  of  the  di^orent  arms  of  tk 
Rhine  to  tba  na,  and  are  graerany  from  S6id 

80  feet  above  the  lowest  level  of  the  river.— 
Tho  basin  of  the  Rhino  is  estimated  at  80,0(«) 
sq.  m.,  of  which  18,000  belong  to  the  npper, 
40.000  to  the  middle,  end  27,000  to  the  lover 
Rhine.   The  river  is  generally  covered  whii 
ice  for  from  6  weeks  to  S  monthg  in  winter; 
and  when  snow  aeoumnlatcs  and  a  tliaw  suJ 
denly  sets  in,  the  lowlanda  are  liable  to  inoa- 
dations  that  are  sometimes  attended  with  gretf 
loss  of  both  life  and  ])ruperty.    Tho  differes: 
arms  of  tho  Rhine  are  united  by  nnmerou 
canals,  uid  the  river  itself  is  connected  h 
canals  with  tho  8a6no  and  Rh6ne,  the  Schelc- 
Meu.se,  and  Danube ;  and  an  extensive  trad^ 
carried  on  upon  all  these  as  well  as  the  cLit: 
navigable  tributaries,  the  Moselle,  Main,  RuLr. 
and  Neckar.    The  annual  traffic  of  tho  whok 
amounts  to  o,2i)U,000  tons,  of  which  3,500.0". 
belong  to  tho  Rhino  exclusively.  8witzerlani 
Baden,   FraiH>e,   Bavaria,  lie?so-DarmstadL 
lVu>sia,  and  Ilullaud  all  lay  toll  duties  on  ves- 
sels and  goods  passing  their  bonnduiee ;  be 
of  late  years  these  duties*  hnve  been  frrently  rt- 
duced.   Tho  Rhino  is  renowned  for  the  jk 
tures(|ue  beauty  of  tlie  sooieiy  in  nppct 
anil  middle  jiart  of  its  course,  and  is  annuaii» 
visited  by  a  great  niuhitudo  of  tourists.    It  l- 
navigated  by  steam  vessels  belonging  to  varioc- 
companies  which  ply  between  the  priucipi! 
towns  on  its  banks.   It  is  crossed  at  eevcnl 
points  by  pontoon  bridges,  and  many  of  titc 
principal  piares  on  cither  side  arc  connected  V] 
railroads.    There  is  great  discrepancy  nmoB| 
aadent  writers  with  regard  to  tho  nxunbar  of 
months  by  whieh  the  waters  of  tbo  Rbine 
formerly  flowed  into  tho  sea.   Somo  speak  onlj 
of  two ;  others  say  tfa««  were  three ;  and  Ci- 
Bar  states  tliat  there  were  several  bran <  lies. 

RIIINOCEKOS  (Gr.  no.'^.^  and  Ktpat, 
bom),  a  pachyderm  mannnal,  surpassed  iti  ritt 
amontr  jire-cnt  terrestrial  animals  only  \>y  the 
elephant,  and  i>erbaps  by  the  hipuopotaxaoib 
The  head  is  long  and  triuignlar,  and  fix>m  the 
njiper  surface  of  tlie  end  of  the  noso  ther^ 
springs  a  single  or  doublo  horn,  composed  of  a 
solid  mass  of  agglutinated  baira  or  homy  fibres; 
this  is  supported  on  tho  nasal  bones,  though 
not  connected  with  thenii  belonging  entirely 
to  the  skm  and  removed  with  it;  it  Is  often 
more  tlian  3  feet  long,  and  gently  curved  back- 
ward, and  so  Bharp  as  to  make  it  a  very  formi- 
dable weapon ;  when  there  are  two  horns,  the 
hinder  is  much  tho  shorter.  Tliero  are  no 
canine  teeth,  and  the  incisors  sometimes  fall 
out  when  the  animal  is  full-grown ;  the  molars 
aro  ^i3,  with  lunate  ridges;  tho  nose  5s  blont 
and  roimded.  and  the  upper  lip  elongated  and 
very  moval)le  ;  tlie  eyes  aro  small,  and  tho  ears 
moderate,  tii'ped  with  nirid  hairs;  the  body  is 
very  btdky,  tlio  legs  t-hort  and  s(ron<?.  ntid  tin- 
feet  8-toed  with  as  many  broad  hoofs;  the  tail 
is  short,  round  at  the  base,  compressed  laterally 
toward  tho  end,  and  hairy  at  tho  tip ;  on  the 
hind  feet  are  sebaceous  glands  opening  on  the 
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x  '.sterior  stu'foco,  in  a  saccalated  inyenion  of 
he  ekiii,  as  on  the  tnterior  imrfiwe  of  the  feet 

it'  fhccp  ;  the  luammo)  are  two,  and  inprainal. 
.  Itoiikiu  is  naked,  very  rough  and  h^^d,  divided 
Tito  large  folds  trhiui  give  to  the  eniroal  a 

Iiiolded  appearjiticc ;  it  is  iini>t.Tvi()us  to  t!iO 
laws  of  the  lioa  aad  tiger,  will  tura  the  edge 
>f  a  sword,  and  n  impenetrable  to  ordinary 
iiasket  bullets.  The  stoiiuuh  is  larjro  and 
iiiipio,  the  intestinal  canal  8  timed  aeioug  as 
!(.>  body,  the  villi  of  the  small  mtestino  f?reotlj 
I  veloped,  the  large  intestine  very  wido,  and 
lio  cecum  sacculated.  The  ribs  arc  19  pairs, 
he  iliac  bones  very  wide,  and  tlio  femur  with 

I  prominent  ridge  on  the  ooter  border  tonni- 
ci'itjflf  in  a  hook-like  process  and  with  the 
t  eat  trochanter  exceedingly  prolotjged;  the 
iioiaor  teetli  seem  t<> !»'  (k'veIope<l  in  an  inverse 

alio  to  tiio  horns;  tin-  brain  is  ]an:i\  Init  the 
\  hitive  size  of  the  cerebrum,  esjn  i  ialiy  tlie 
:[>{ier  and  anterior  portion,  is  lees  than  in  the 

i  i<hant.  The  rhinrircrra  i'*  frumd  in  the  warm 
cations  of  Asia  and  AtVii  a,  living  with  tiic  eie- 
diant  in  forests,  an<l  feeding  on  herbage  and 

;ify  twi;;H  and  shnil's.  It  a  peaceable  ani- 
ual  unless  when  irritated ;  it  then  charges 
ipon  its  enemy  with  the  bead  dovvn  and  the 

i  >ni  for^vard  ;  tli(Migh  not  very  active,  itsgreat 
vtight  and  strength  make  it  a  formidable  as- 
itlaDt,  end  a  match  even  for  the  elepliant. 
iio  senses  of  stnLll  and  hearinj;  nre  so  acute, 

iiat  the  hunter  must  approach  against  the 
rind  and  in  perfect  rilenoe,  else  the  shy  animal 
kill  be  al.irmcd  and  rot  rent ;  it  is  hunted  for 
port  by  Kuropeans,  and  the  natives  eat  the 
lesh,  and  sell  the  skin  to  tmdem  fbr  the  man- 

ii  u  tiu  e  (if  caiic-.^,  whips,  and  defensive  annor, 
md  the  horns  for  boxes  and  cups.  In  its  na- 
ive fbrests  the  rhinoeeros  has  a  tortoise-lilce 
![»liearauoe,  witli  its  stolid  expression,  slow 
novemeuts,  thick  unuor,  short  legs  and  tail, 
ind  enrved  upper  lip.—^veral  species  have 
leuu  described,  uf  whicL  tlie  best  known  is  the 
ingle-horued  or  Indian  rhinoceros  {Ji,  uni- 
omiSj  Linn. ;  R.  fndietu,  Gnv.).  Thb  aninud 
K'.'L-'nres  about  12  feet  in  leiii/th,  with  a  cir- 
iniference  of  the  same,  and  a  height  of  6  feet; 

he  skin  is  very  thick,  arranged  in  broad  folds 
n  many  parts,  rough  and  tuberculnted,  and  of 
i  deep  pnrplish  gray  color.    It  wa.s  well  known 
o  the  ancients,  and  is  generally  believed  to  be 
unicorn  or  reein  of  the  sacred  writings, 
liongh  not  of  the  Arabian  poet*<.  which  wjis 
her  a  wild  bull  or  antelope.    It  lea<ls  a  tjuiet 
dolent  life,  wallowing  on  the  marshy  boiders 
t'  rivers  and  lake",  and  bathinrr  in  their  wa- 
er-^ ;  it  moves  slowly,  the  liend  carried  low  as 
n  the  hog ;  its  stren^rth  eiinhles  it  to  pass  with 
a-e  t!ii"nn'.rh  the  thickest  jnTiL']"s;  it  i"  fnnnd 

II  the  wanner  parts  of  continental  India.  In 
.l>tivity.  especially  if  taken  young,  it  is  gentle, 
<  (lient.  and  :j;r;it^fid  for  kind  treatment,  with 

n  casional  paro.Ky.snis  of  rage  without  apparent 
a  ise;  it  is  fond  of  bread,  fruit,  and  particu- 
11.  ly  of  .«?wr  t*,  collecting  and  holding  it'?  food 
>j  the  long  uxtpor  lip ;  it  is  not  imoommon  in 


menagerie  and  has  been  trained  to  perform 
simple  tricks  by  modem  shofwraen,  bnt  Its  In* 

telliTonco  i^  far  inferior  to  that  i.f  tlie  elephant; 
though  tiiese  two  animals  are  said  tu  have  a  nnt- 
nral  witipathy  to  eaoh  other,  tliey  agree  very 
well  togetlier  in  confint  raent.  The  Java  rhino 
ceros  Sondaicugy  Horsf.),  with  a  single  horn, 
is  confined  to  Java ;  the  epidermis  is  arranged  io 
pentagonal  shield.^:.  The  Suniatran  rhinoceros 
ihimPrenHtf  Cav.)  is  a  smaller  species  with 
two  horns  and  a  comparatively  smooth  skin.— 
The  black  Africjm  rhinoceros  (li.  hiroru  m,  Linn.; 
It.  A/ricujius,  Camper),  the  bonle  of  the  S.  Af- 
rican aborigines,  has  two  liorns.  and  a  smoother 
skin,  wrinkled  instead  of  folded;  the  incisors 
are  either  latent  or  fall  away  early ;  the  horn«, 
which  as  hi  the  other  species  occur  in  both 
sexes,  are  briglitly  polished  by  rubbing  against 
the  frees,  and  the  posterior  is  only  the  Irntrth 
of  the  anterior,  the  Intter  beiu;:_'  rarely  more 
than  IS  inches.  The  laneral  color  in  the  male 
is  blaek.  in  the  ftmale  pale  yel!(.\vi-h  brown 
with  purplish  tint.s  on  lht>  liojid,  au«l  tiie  groins 
flesh-colored ;  the  head  seems  too  deep  in  pro> 
portion  to  its  lenu'tli,  ^'i\in::  it  n  vvw  clnm««y 
appeai'auee;  the  upper  lip  i.«4  tR-ari  ely  at  all 
prolonged;  the  neck  short  and  thi(  k,  with  a 
deep  furrow  where  it  joins  the  head,  and  a 
rudimentary  hump  on  the  i^liouMer.  In  si^e 
and  habits  it  resembles  the  Indian  species;  it 
was  formerly  found  even  on  tli>-  >loi»,  s  of  TnMo 
mountain,  bnt  has  now  been  driven  far  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  Cape  Colony  into  the  interior, 
where  it  is  seldom  mole-ted.  They  koe|i  con- 
cealed by  day,  wandering  at  night  in  search  of 
water  and  food,  ospedaliy  the  branches  of  (^e 
wait-a-liit  thiirns ;  the  gait  is  eqiial  to  that  of  a 
good  horse,  and  when  disturbed  the  head  is 
carried  hi^h ;  they  are  nsnaUy  seen  iringly  or 
in  pairs.  They  are  suspleioii.-.  and  'lavaL'e,  at- 
tacking the  traveller,  and  so  lean  that  the  Uesh 
is  rarely  eaten;  wherever  the  footprints  are 
seen,  the  ground  and  hughes  are  found  torn 
np;  this  they  do,  not  from  rage,  bat  in  a  mere 
wanton  display  of  strength,  as  a  bnll  gores  the 
earth  with  his  horns;  they  also  di '  the  ^M  ound 
with  the  fore  feet,  throwing  it  backward  in 
the  manner  of  a  dog.  Dr.  A.  Smith,  in  his 
"Zoology  of  South  Africa,"  makes  3  species; 
Dr.  Livingstone  thinks  that  all  the  species 
made  by  naturalists  beyond  two  are  based  on 
mere  dillerences  in  size,  age,  and  direction  of 
horns,  which  vary  much  w  ithin  the  limit  of  a 
single  species.  The  leitloa  (A.  Smith)  is  a 
rather  smaller  species,  with  two  horns  nearly 
equal  in  length,  with  more  slender  head  and 
longer  neck  than  in  the  bortl6 ;  the  general 
color  is  pale  brownisli  yeUow,  witii  a  black 
mark  on  the  inside  of  the  (liiLdis;  the  upper 
\x\)  i.^  elongated;  it  is  a  swift,  tierce,  juid  dan- 
gerous animal,  comparatively  rare,  and  not 
found  further  sonth  tlmn  Int.  25".— The  white 
rhinoceros  (R.  simun,  Ihirch.),  the  mohoohoo  of 
the  l>ecluiana%,  ia  the  LarL-^e-t  oi"  the  genus;  the 
crdor  is  pale  brownish  white,  with  jmrplish 
tints  on  the  shoulders  and  posterior  parts ;  the 
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Lead  is  comparatively  long  and  slender,  the 
fiioe  eonoave,  forebead  convex,  neck  lon;^  with 

3  'well  infirkod  wrinkles  on  nnpe.  tlio  no  o 
truncated,  the  upper  lip  perfectly  square  and 
ox-like,  and  the  shonlders  with  a  distinct 
hump;  the  horns  arc  t\^o.  f!)C  fir-t  very  long 
and  pointed,  the  ^^ecoud  just  behind  it,  short 
and  obtuse.  This  is  a  rare  species,  timid,  tm- 
^^u^^pe<•^i]l_^  f.;>!ly  caiitiirei'I  on  ac'  onnt  of  \u 
alow  movemcutiJ,  and  much  prized  by  tho  na- 
tives for  its  fat  flesh ;  tho  food  is  principally 
gra.s3.    The  IJcchuanas  call  the  rhinoceros  by 
the  general  noino  of  ehulitroo.    The  best  friend 
of  this  animal  is  a  bird,  which  warns  it,  sleep- 
ing or  waking,  of  tlie  approach  of  danger;  it 
is  called  rhinoceros  bird,  and  is  described  un- 
der that  title. — Tho  rliiuoceros  plajltd  an  im- 
I>ortAiit  part  among  tho  animalfl  of  the  tertiary 
and  diluvial  epochs,  numerous  species  of  largo 
tAze  occnpyinjr  cold  countries  of  Europe,  where 
thej  now  could  not  cxi^t.   Since  1781  many 
ft"jignient.<5  have  Ik  cu  foiind  in  C«.rmany,  Italy, 
France,  Eui^lund,  and  ^a^^:5ia.    A  few  species 
have  been  detected  in  tho  lower  mioceno  of 
France,  of  which  the  /?.  tapirimis  (Pomel),  of 
the  bizo  of  a  tapir,  belonged  to  Kaup's  groui> 
of  aeerot/terimi),  characterized  by  2  large  in- 
cisors in  each  jaw,  4  toes  on  the  anterior  feet, 
and  probably  by  a  very  small,  if  any,  nasal 
horn.   In  the  npper  miocene  of  Franco  and 
Germany  occur  many  species  which  IK'  VAn'm- 
villo  has  united  into  tho  single  li.  incieicvs, 
without  bony  partition  between  the  nostrils, 
witli  2  large  incisors  in  each  jnw  fiTid  o  toc^  on 
all  the  feet.   In  the  pliocene  of  France  and 
England  are  species  without  bonj  nasal  parti- 
tion find  v:\^]i  inodc-rafo  incisors,  like  tho  It. 
megarhiiiwt  (Cuv.).    Tho  best  known  fossil 
species  Is  the  R.  ttchorhtjvui  (Onv.),  of  the  dl» 
d.-i>o-^its  of  Si!)crt;i  and  tho  most  of  Eu- 
rope, contemporary  with  the  mammoth.  The 
most  remarkable  epecisien  was  fomid  In  1761 
in  arctic  Siberia  by  a  hunter;  tlio  Inuly  was 
well  preserved  and  half  buried  in  tho  frozen 
sand,  in  lat.  64"  N. ;  it  was  11^  feet  loni;,  with 
a  skin  like  leather  covered  with  short  hair; 
the  nasal  bones  curved  in  front  of  the  uo.-io  to 
nnite  with  the  intenuaxillaries,  and  the  parti- 
tion l«etween  tho  no.>jtril8  was  bony  to  tlie  ex- 
tremity, giving  great  solidity  to  tho  imsji  for 
the  support  of  tho  large  horns;  these  were 
two,  further  separated  than  in  tlie  living  spe- 
cies; the  incisors  fell  out  in  tlio  adnltf,  and 
the  s}Tni)hysia  of  the  lower  jaw  was  very  long; 
coining  nearest  to  the  A  bkomit  of  Africa,  it 
had  a  longer  and  njirrower  cranium,  more 
bulky  body,  and  Bhorlcr  aud  stouter  limbs. 
It  occurs  in  diluvial  sands,  in  caverns,  aud  in 
bone  breccia.    This  ircnn^  has  also  been  found 
in  the  tertiary  and  diluvial  deposits  of  Ana; 
Oautlcy  and  Falconer  describe  4  sjiecies  among 
the  Sivalik  hills  of  northern  Ilintlostan.  The 
most  singular  fact  in  connection  with  tho  geo- 
legieal  distribntion  of  the  rhinoceros,  is  its  oc- 
ciirrence  diirin^r  tlio  diluvi.  l  p.  riod  in  Amer- 
ica, likQ  the  elephant  not  now  exi^t'uiif  on  tiiis 


contiuent;  several  species  are  described  brPrr' 
Leidy  and  othen  from  the  tertiary  of  Nebra-^. 
nnd  tlio  neighboring  territories.  The  genus  f  ■* 
wot/urium  of  Fischer  probably  comes  near  if 
not  in  the  rhinoceros  fiunily ;  judging  from  ic^ 
teeth,  and  the  size,  form,  and  thickn««s  of  jav. 
it  must  have  been  an  animal  of  heaw  j.^  p.  ?- 
tions,  with  the  size  and  habits  of  the  Thiuo- 
ceros:.  uiui  easenttally  herbivorooB ;  it  wasfocd 
in  Siberia. 

RHINOCEROS  BIRD,  one  of  U  .  name* 
the  African  genus  hvjiTuiga  (Linii.  j.    (See  Oi- 
PECKEP..)^  It  makes  a  har<li  en  in  theear  ' 
the  sleeping  ihijioceros,  wljicli  avvaking  n^sl-jj 
off  into  tho  forest  to  escape  the  hunter:  t 
jierches  on  tho  anifnfd's  back,  ntnrjiinjr 
fright<^ned  or  swept  off  liy  the  branolies,  &ii 
remains  with  it  all  night.  OQmmmgsajrshehtf 
often  phot  tho  rhinoceros  at  midnight  at  fen : 
tains,  jind  that  these  birds,  imagining  '*  chofci- 
roo"  \\  as  asleep,  would  remain  until  moniia^. 
and  on  iiis  approncliinu',  iH  inrc  fnl.intr  '!»i-L;: 
they  Would  try  to  awaken  him  from  bis  dws 
This  bird  also  att^ds  the  hippo[<4*^ 
u\\\-.  for  tho  simil.ir  pnrj  osc  of  ftodintr  "Ti  V..-. 
tiol.-3  aud  other  parasites  which  iulest  the  skit 

RHINOPLASTY.  See ArTOPLAsrr. 

inioDK  ISL.\ND,  one  of  the  13  oriiri^: 
stales  of  the  American  Union,  and  the  scoalkft 
of  tho  84  of  which  the  Union  is  now  composed 
It  is  bounded  N.  and  E.  l  y  Massachusett-.  * 
by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  aud  W.  by  the  state  c( 
Conneeticnt,  and  lies  between  lat  41^  18'  td 
42'  8'  N.,  and  long.  71^  8' and  7r  58  ^ 
extreme  length  N.  aud  S.  47i  m.,  great«c 
breadth  E.  and  W.  40  m.  ♦  area,  exclusive 
NarraLmnsot  l),iy.  which  divides  the  state  ii* 
two  unequal  parts,  1,04^  sq.  m.,  or  835.8^1 
acres,  of  yrMi  826,888  acres  are  iniprov^! 
The  population  in  1780  was  17,9:  5  ;  in  17^\ 
40,414;  in  1770,  60,078;  in  171'0.  68,S25:  i: 
1800.09,122;  in  1810,  75.188 ;  in  1820,  83  o59 
in  l<^:io.  i)7.21'2;  in  1S40,  108.s3(i;   in  lSv>. 
147,646;  and  in  1600,  174,019.    According t 
the  eensos  of  1860,  the  population  in  that  jeiLr 
was  distributed  as  follows: 


Bristol  

Kent  

Ncwrmrt ... 
Provlcknco . 

WMhiogtoa 


Whilci. 

r«iiuii««. 

Total. 

4,180 

61,007 
Mftt 

4.iC9 
lO.sTS 

s.r.p{» 

21.074 

ir,3 
1«» 

125 
4C2 

1,079 
SOO 

I-,. 

170.6C7 

2.1i?l 

Me 

The  principal  cities  and  villages  are  Providence. 
Newport,  Bristol,  Warren,  I'awtuckct,  Wooft- 
socket,  Natick,  Lonsdale,  and  PawcatndL 
Rhode  Island  was  formerly  the  al  (><io  .>f  tl^- 
Narraganset  Indians,  a  largo  and  powtrlui 
tribe,  of  which  tlicro  is  a  small  remnant.  la 
1709  the  fjaohoni  Ninc^rrot  jrave  a  quitclaim  tf^ 
the  colony  of  ail  the  Indian  lands,  except  a  res- 
ervation in  the  town  of  Charlestown,  portions 
of  which  liave  from  tinie  to  time  been  soltl 
Of  this  there  remains  2,085  acres.      of  wluck 
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ufo  arable,  and  tho  remiiinder  swnmp  and  lim- 
it r  lands.  The  tribe  embraces  122  souls,  di- 
\  i  lod  \nti  >  34  families,  all  of  wliicli  are  of  mixed 
iMixxl.  Thoy  possess  a  church  and  a  schoul 
(I'tiise,  and  aboat  a  third  of  the  tribe  c  an  rend 
:id  write. — Narragfinnot  hnr,  v>-h'u'h  divides  tho 

•  into  two  unequal  parts,  uxtcuds  N.  from 
f  liv  Atlantto  ocean  a  distance  of  80  m.    It  is 

I  3  to  12  m.  wide,  and  holds  in  it?'  embrace 
:  lie  islandn  of  A(iuetueck,  or  Khode  ishiud,  Ca- 
'I  .uicut,  Prudence,  and  sevend  smaller  ones, 
i  lio  firsit  named,  which  ha-*  1-.  i.  n  ( ;itIod  the 

Kden  of  America^"  is  16  m.  long,  from  .1  to  .'U 
(in  wide,  and  contains  about  60  sq.  m.  Kear  its 
end  is  Newport,  tho  mn^t  ccleVTritCMl  watering 
I'iaco  in  the  Union,  which  is  resorteil  to  l>y  thou- 
^iinds  of  invalids  and  tho  fashionable  during  tho 
d  immer  niontln.  Newport  hnrVior,  wliidi  lies 
between  Cauooieut  aud  ItUudo  inland,  is  one 
of  tho  finest  in  the  world.  Its  depth  of  water, 
\v!iieh  is  sutTieient  for  tho  lar_'(  st  .sLip-;,  its  fa- 
of  accciis  with  all  winds,  its  excellent 
noeliorage,  its  means  of  rapid  communication 
V.  iih  all  purt.H  of  tho  country,  and  its  abundant 
■i  ipply  of  fresU  water,  havo  recuuuneuded  it  to 
t  i  1 0  government  as  a  desirable  place  for  a  (rreat 
i;ival  esf:i1/!i^^huicnt.  It  is  now  protected  by 
i  ort  Wolcott  on  Goat  island,  and  by  tiio  larger 
fortification  near  its  entrance  Icnown  as  Fort 
^  d.nn>,  tho  latter  a  wurk  of  ^jreat  strength. 
Jii  the  opposite  shore  of  Oanouicut  is  Fort 
f $rown  on  the  "  Dumpling"  rocks,  u«ied  in  the 
».  ;ir  of  1812,  but  now  in  a  state  of  ruin.  Ca- 
ixonicat  is  7  m.  1od|^  and  about  1  di.  wide, 
Prndence  island  lies  N.     of  Oanonlcut,  and  is 

r  Ies^  extent.  Projecting  southward  from  the 
u  ilnlaud  on  the  E.  is  an  oxtenstvu  j)euiusula 
which  divides  Narraganset  bay  and  forms  Mt. 
!1  'po  bay.  at  tho  head  of  whicli  Taunton  river 

titers.  On  tliis  U  the  flourishing  town  of  Fall 
1  liver,  partly  in  Massachusetts.  The  Rhode 
l-Lirid  p  irti'tii  ii*,  by  mutual  agreement,  about 
o  be  ceded  to  MassacluHOtfs.  This,  with  the 
X— ^ion  to  Rhode  Island  of  the  town  of  Paw- 
:ncket  and  part  of  Seekonk,  settles  a  contro- 
rersy  of  two  centnrios  with  res])ect  to  tlio  E. 
Mimdary  of  Rhudo  liland.  In  ditVereat,  parts 
it"  Xarragansot  bay  are  several  other  small 
elands.  About  11  ni.  S.  E.  of  Point  Tfidith 
s  I'lock  island,  7  ni»  lun;;  and  1  ni.  wide,  which 
>  ilriiost  severed  by  a  large  salt  j)oud.  The 
-l.iiiders  support  themselves  c-bi.  t!y  l>y  fish- 
ri,'.  Sheep  in  considerable  numbers  are  rais- 
;d,  and  excellent  butter  and  clioese  are  made 
^i■^e.  The  island  forms  the  town  of  Xew 
'hi)rolia!u,  and  is  a  portion  of  Xcwport  co.  it 
vas  first  seen  by  Verazzano  in  15:24.  and  re- 

•  ived  from  him  the  nntno  of  Claudia,  after 
ho  wife  of  Francis  I.  of  France.  Subsequently 
he  Dutch  captain  Adrian  Block  visited  it, 
i.-ici^  whieh  fiuie  it  has  borne  his  name.  In 
'•01  the  general  utisembly  of  Rhode  Island 
-esolved,  '*  that  the  governor  be  denred  to 
;end  to  Bloek  inland  t^  di  claroiinto  our  friends 
ho  inhabitants  thereof  that  thej  are  under  our 
?are,  and  that  they  admit  not  of  any  other  to 


bear  rule  over  them  but  the  power  of  tliia 
colony." — The  rivers  in  the  state  are  small,  yet, 

liavincr  consiflerable  falls,  their  waters  are  used 
over  and  uve-r  again  during  dicdr  whole  course 
for  manufactorihg  purposes.  The  Pawtodkil 
or  Hlackstone  river  rises  iti  Mas^achnsetts,  runs 
south,  and  flows  into  rri>videace  river.  At 
Pawtucket  it  has  a  fall  of  from  80  to  40  feet, 
below  which  it  bears  the  nnme  of  Seekonk 
river.  The  WoonasijuatuckeL  aud  Mooshassuck 
di*<  liarL'e  tliemselves  in  a  cove  within  the  city 
of  Provide  ru  e  which  flows  into  Providence 
river.  Pawlnxet  river  enters  Narraganset  bay 
6  m.  below  Providence.  It  courses  through 
the  central  i)arts  of  tho  '^tate  and  abounds  with 
falls;  hence  it  is  used  to  its  full  extent  for 
mills  and  various  kinds  of  ninnufiieturing  estab- 
lishments. Pawcatuck  river  waters  the  S.  W. 
section  of  the  state,  and  falls  into  Stouiugton 
harbor.  Along  its  course  are  many  thriving 
manufacturing  villages.  Provid..  nee  river  is 
the  northern  arm  of  Narraganset  bay.  and  is 
navigable  to  the  oity  of  Providence  for  ships  of 
1,500  tons  burden. — Tlio  surface  of  the  .^tate  is 
generally  rough  and  liilly,  but  has  no  cdevatiotts 
which  can  with  propriety  be  cidled  mountains. 
Mt.  Tro[n\  tljc  <'  ;it  of  the  famous  Indian  king 
Philip,  near  Bristol,  is  a  considerable  elevation, 
bnt  the  hills  near  Woonsocket  in  the  north, 
and  Hopkins  liUl  near  the  centre  of  the  state, 
have  a  ffreoter  height  above  tho  sea.  The 
other  hiU^  are  comparatively  of  sliirht  eleva" 
tion,  and  are  often  cuvi  red  witli  soil  to  their 
very  summits,  exposing  but  a  few  naked  rocks 
on  their  sides.  The  western  portions  of  the 
state  are  very  uniform  and  simple  in  their  geo- 
logical character,  tho  primary  stratified  and 
unytratified  rocks  generally  nrevailing  with 
great  uniformity.  Cujnberlana,  on  tho  contra- 
ry, is  a  very  roTn]>licated  geological  district. 
As  a  general  thing  it  may  be  said  that  the  geo- 
logical formation  which  disliuguishe>  .'South- 
eastern Mass.achii-i  fts  extends  tn  the  northern 
parts  of  Rhode  Island.  The  southern  section 
is  (diioriy  of  a  later  era.  Anthrac  ito  coal  of  an 
inferior  quality  exist  s  in  Cnmberland  and  on  the 
island  of  Rhode  island,  in  both  of  witic  ii  local- 
ities it  has  been  mined  to  a  considerable  exteuL 
It  occurs  in  the  .same  graywai^ko  forniition 
with  tho  Massachusetts  coal.  Iron  ore  is  found 
in  several  places.  Limestone  abounds  in  the 
northern  section,  and  there  are  some  excellent 
quarries  of  marble,  freestone,  and  granite. 
Serpentine  is  also  al>undant. — The  climate  of 
the  wli(de  state  is  mild,  owing  to  it-  i>roxiniity 
to  tho  sea,  which  tempers  the  severity  of 
winter  and  mitigates  the  heats  of  summer. 
Newport  and  its  vicinity,  more  atreoted  by  tho 
vapors  from  tho  Atiaotio,  ia  even  milder  than 
the  northern  parts  of  the  state.  The  soil  is 
moderately  fertile,  but  rough  in  many  parts 
and  diificult  of  cultivation.  The  island  of 
Bhode  bland  was  formerly  well  wooded,  bnt 
it  was  entirely  denuded  of  its  fovc-^t  trees  w  hile 
in  possession  of  the  British  in  the  revolutionary 
war.  It  b  now  noted  for  its  fine  cattle,  sheep, 
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iHitter,  and  oheeM^  The  toil  of  the  idanda  ia 

elaty,  yet  they  iiro  the  most  ])roductivc  jrortions 
of  the  6tato.  There  is  very  little  alluvial  land. 
Pine  plains  are  found  in  several  places.  Oak, 
walnut,  and  chcstnnt  arc  tin:-  irrovailinu;  growth, 
with  some  piao.  In  the  S.  [lart^i  are  some  large 
cedar  swamps.  Bidian  corn,  rye,  and  oata  are 
the  principal  cereals.  Wheat  is  mrcly  sown. 
On  the  whole  the  lands  are  better  adapted 
to  graang  than  for  the  coltiyation  of  cereals. 
The  following  tuMo  (.'Ives  the  amount  of  Citi-ital 
invested  in  agricultural  puraaite  in  1860,  with 
the  number  of  sheep  and  vi  horSM  not  employ- 
ed in  farm  labor : 


CoOQti**. 

of  l«ri»t»g 

V»!u« 
of 

lire  tiork. 

Nt-.riil-i:r 

IWt  OD 

dtrnu. 

Prvvldenoe. 
Newport . . . 
WawiDcton 

$7.R42.714 
4,7  W.  125 
8.420.J25 
1,2'24,2}>5 

t2US,940 
119.m 
119,557 
fi0,«75 

6a,ua 

♦712.000 

4C»C,440 
4'J«..V%« 
106,057 

2.893 

i^.a^w 

95C 

8,m 
780 
190 
121 
4tA 

Total 

$571,430 

|«,065,055 

»2,C00 

4.9SS 

of  Teasela  arrived  eoastwisc,  6,915.  The  «x< 

ports  cons5-t  cliiefly  of  manafartnrnl  goods  cf 
cotton  and  wool,  potatoes,  onions,  hoop  polfe*. 
apples,  &c. ;  the  imports,  of  molasses,  sugar, 
coal,  cigars,  oil,  Inmber,  fruit,  pig  and  bar  iron, 
ivoryi  salt,  &o.  The  fisheries  are  considerable. 
Abont  200,000  barrels  of  menhaden  are  annu- 
ally t.alccn.  wliich  are  sold  at  20  cents  a  barri-l 
yielding  about  $40,000.   They  are  used  f.r 
bdt  for  mackerel  fishing,  for  oil,  and  for  ro.s- 
nure.    Of  otlicr  fish,  there  are  annaally  takeri 
60,000  barrels  of  scup,  one  quarter  of  vrhi 
are  nsed  for  manure;  200,000  blue  fish,  aver- 
aging 2 J  lbs.  each;  and  8,000  lbs.  of  tiiui.^ 
Tiiese  are  chiefly  sold  in  the  markets  of  Nevr 
York,  Philadelphia,  and  Providence.    Bass  anO 
mackerel  are  also  taken,  and  command  a  ready 
sale. — The  following  taMe  c  xhifiits  the  extti:: 
and  cost  of  the  railroudsi  lying  wholly  or  i-ax 
tially  witlihi  tlie  state : 


— The  following  table  gives  the  st.iti-t'us  of  the 
mauulacturing  establishments  of  tlie  state  i)ro- 
ducirig  to  tlie  value  of  $500  or  more  annoally, 
for  the  year  1860: 


lULin't* 

890 
S9 
73 
72 

fiO 

CapiUl 

Vftlua 

er 

raw  BuUrikl. 

V«1lM 

or 

Providence . 
Ucwporl . .. 
Wsabington 
nrlslol  

Kent  

T..t.-i!  .... 

$18.121,1S5 
797.54W 

1,790.'."  Ml 

$17.«4«.OW 

6;5,rvi5 

'r.V.>.\'.'.'-! 
'J.,'4.'..?^<j 

|«4.''T-2.!»5 

l.lMS.ijl 

?.''2.'>.9i's 
7,^uVi.4T9 

ri4.a^«1.19ft  1  «a4,410,681 

f.V>,070.242 

l,7€l.iii 
€SIM 

4.ios,ait 


den 

V  stre 

Nil 


The  chief  water  power  in  the  state  is  in  Pro\  i- 
denoe  and  Kent  ootmtics;  and,  although  the 
streams  are  not  large,  they  havo  considerable 
fiUl,  which  has  becu  taken  advantage  of  to  the 
'  lest  esctent.  Blve  towns  in  Newport  co.  are 
n  islands  where  there  are  no  streams,  hence 
09  limited  amount  of  capital  employed  in 
tb|2uftctnnng.  Beside  the  snperior  advan- 
tagoL  of  Providence  co.  in  wa(i.T  powi  r,  the 
city  its-'lf  is  largely  engaged  in  mauufacturiug 
by  steaP  power,  having  nearly  100  steam  en- 
gines ><(Oployed.   The  following  table  gives 


the 


'TiuruLV 


cr  of  mills  devoted  to  particular 


ranches  <£  o^A^uf^turo,  together  with  some 
^agricttltiirar^tS**»"' 


ProTMeaee., 

Woshiagtim , 
BriMoUT..... 
Kmt  


loilli. 

niilU. 

proTrti  Um4 
in  (Armi. 

85 

104.(tSl 

I 

52,974 

25 

lOt*.4CS 

T 

i 

avsM 

6S 

n 

8MJ888 

-The  state  has  a  limilf  ^  J""^''.^"  commerce, 
but  its  coasting  trade  i  V^^*'"'';®; 
ping  in  1860  aSiounted  t\-*''"  .^'^  ^^'7'Jon"° 
of  foreign  unports,  $676,C9rV  ''^  ^^Voriri^%2n  . 
947.  Tonn.n.^onl'red  fromVjS^.P°lMV 
257;  cieured  lor  foreign  po^t^2^'^*^• 


RaUroaJ  ccqtor^lioBl. 

Providence  and  BoBtOD.  

Providence  tiM  Worecstar. ........ 

ProvMeniM,  Warmu  iad  Biictol. . . 
Htw  T«A,  FfvvldnM,  sad  Bottoo 

CBtonlngtbo)  

l*TOTl4enc».  ITttrtfeid.  iin«l  Flghktt! . 

A  railroad  from  ]S\  w  imrt  to  Fall  River,  Ma<s.. 
luui  l;tti  !y  (Aug.  1861)  been  chartere<^l.  and  k 
soon  lu  bo  put  under  con  tract. — On  Juu.  1, 1S6!. 
there  were  20  stock  and  mutual  insurance  corc- 
]>aiiks  in  the  state.    The  capital  of  tho  9  stock 
c  nini  anies  was  $1,200,000;  fire  ri^ks  oatstacd* 
iiiLT,  ^34,679,816;  marine  ri.^-ks,  $4,818^007; 
f}i\'  risjks  outstandin^r  of  11  mnftnil  coTnp.mio*, 
$37,368,410.  Beside  tlieso  companies  cbartend 
by  tho  state,  there  were  87  insurance  com- 
panie-'  chartered  by  other  states  liav  in^'  dtTov- 
in  Rhode  Island.   All  the  insurance  companits 
doing  bushiess  in  the  state  are  under  the  raper> 
visinii  of  3  commisjiioners.  Tliero  are  f'O  banks 
in  tho  state ;  of  these  38  are  in  the  city  of  Prov- 
Sdenee,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $15,690,' 
;  in  other  parts  of  the  state  52,  with  a  cip- 
itai  of  $5,682,27U ;  total  capital,  all  paid  in. 
$21,151,879.  The  following  is  fh>mthe  return* 
made  on  July  1,  1801.    Bills  in  circulation. 
$3,038,767;  deposits,  $3,41)0,883;  debts  doe 
to  other  banks,  $1,023,757.  Reaonrces:  loans, 
$20,370,112;  specie,  $625,552;  bills  of  other 
banks  and  dei»o>it8  in  other  bank.^  $2,124,357; 
rc:d  estate,  $013,747;  other  property,  $14«.- 
648.    There  i-  always  a  large  amount  on  de- 
posit in  Kow  York,  which  is  considered  eqaiv> 
alent  to  specie.  For  several  years  these  banks 
have  paid  an  avcnige  annual  dividend  nf  7|  per 
cent.   Their  losses  have  been  small.  There 
are  in  tho  state  21  institutions  forsavings,  hav- 
ing deposits  at  the  close  of  tho  year  1860  to 
the  amount  of  $f>.l  63,760,  belonging  to  35,405 
depositors,  or  an  average  of  about  $259  to  each 
depositor. — There  are  240  churches  in  tho  state^ 
in  which  ahiHxt  nil  forms  of  religious  belief 
are  represented.    There  are  church  acoommo- 
datioos  for  abont  110,000  persona,  and  th«  valse 
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of  church  property  is  ftbont  $1,300,000.  The 
Baptists  are  tiie  most  numerooA,  having  nearly 
^nu  half  the  whole  number.  The  £pL<icopaIians 
id  Roman  Gatliolics  have  both  increased  more 
rapidly  tlian  any  other  seels  daring  the  last  10 
years.   The  Congregationalists  and  Methodists 
have  each  abont  25  ohnrohes.   There  is  one 
Jewish  synagogue  in  Newport,  and,  under  a 
legacy  made  by  the  late  Judah  Touro  of  New 
Orleans,  services  are  held  tiierein  at  stated  pe- 
^  iods,  although  there  is  no  resident  Jewish  pop- 
ulation. There  is  a  small  Hebrew  congregation 
in  Providence.  The  public  schools  of  the  stato 
aro  in  a  flourishing  condition.   The  number 
of  school  districts  is  886,  and  of  school  houses 
400 ;  number  of  scholars  attending  summer 
schools,  according  to  the  returns  of  the  com- 
missioner in  Jan.  1861,  24,726;  average  atten- 
dance 20,004;  number  attending  winter  schools 
27,750,  average  attendance  21,091 ;  number  of 
male  teachers  in  summer  schools  100,  of  female 
470 ;  in  winter  schools,  238  male  and  857  fe- 
male.  The  state  has  a  permanent  school  fund, 
actually  invested  in  bank  and  city  stocks,  of 
$345,100.   The  interest  of  the  state's  part  of 
^e  United  States  surplus  revenue  Tkuown  as 
the  U.  8.  deposit  fund),  together  with  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  militia  commutation  tax,  and  the 
tax  received  from  auctioneers,  are  appropriated 
to  the  public  schools.   The  amount  api)ropri- 
ated  in  1860  by  the  state  was  $49,996.86; 
amount  raised  by  town  taxes,  $95,872.51 ;  re- 
gistry taxes,  $11,538.59;  rate  biUs,  $6,831.02; 
balance  from  last  year,  $4,125.23  ;  making  the 
total  amount  from  all  sources  $168,305.21.  Of 
this  sum  there  was  ex]>euded  on  school  houses 
$34,729.38.    A  state  normal  school  was  e»- 
tabli.shed  in  Providence  in  1854,  but  has  sinoe 
been  removed  to  Bristol.   There  are  no  public 
academies  in  tlie  state,  but  many  excellent  pri- 
vate ones.   The  high  school  in  Providence, 
supported  by  the  city,  is  of  this  character.  At 
this  institution  and  at  the  grammar  schoob 
young  men  aro  prepared  for  college.  The  only 
college  In  the  state  is  Brown  university,  in 
Providence.  (See  Bbowx  UNivKiwrrr.)  There 
are  in  the  state  4  daily  and  17  weekly  and 
semi-weekly  newspapers ;  3  of  the  fonner  and 
9  of  the  latter  are  in  Providence.    The  oldest 
is  the  "Newport  Mercury,"  which  originated 
in  1758,  and  is  still  continued.— The  Bhodo 
Island  state  prison  is  in  Providence.  The 
number  of  convicts  in  it,  Jan.  1,  1860,  was 
67;  committed  during  that  year,  29;  total  to 
Jan.  1,  1861,  96.    Its  income  in  1860  was  $16,- 
072.29;  expenses,  $13,489;  actual  profit  to  the 
atate  from  convicts'  labor,  $2,817.88.  The  labor 
of  the  convicts  is  let  to  contractors  at  40  cents 
*  day.    The  charitable  and  reformatory  in- 
atitutions  are  in  or  near  the  city  of  Providence. 
The  most  important  of  these  is  the  Butler  hos- 
pital for  the  insane,  which  is  well  endowed,  has 
une  buildings  and  spacious  grounds,  and  can 
Accommodate  about  145  patients.    The  state 
oiakes  an  appropriation  of  $1,500  per  annum 
to  enable  the  governor  to  aid  poor  ini»ane  [»er- 


■ons  placed  here,  and  it  also  pays  a  portion  of 
the  expenses  of  sucii  poor  inaane  as  the  toinu 
may  send.  The  I>exter  asylum  for  the  poor, 
belonging  to  Providence,  is  also  a  spacious  edi- 
fice of  brick  surrounded  by  eztensiTegronnds, 
the  gift  of  the  late  Knight  Dexter,  xnttne  an 
no  institutions  in  the  state  for  the  deaf^  dumb, 
blind,  and  idiotic,  but  ample  provisSon  is  made 
for  their  support  and  e<lucation  at  institutions 
in  Masaaohusetta  and  Oonne<'ticat ;  25  bmefl- 
cuirfes  now  reoeiTe  aid  from  the  state  at  then 
in-  !«.  The  reform  school  in  Providence, 
cstiiM.-iicd  in  1850,  is  for  juvenile  delinquents, 
of  whom  831  were  committed  from  its  founda- 
tion to  tlie  end  of  the  year  1850 ;  the  nsnal 
number  in  the  school  is  from  175  to  200.  The 
inmates  aro  chiefly  employed  in  making  ar- 
ticles required  in  the  institution,  while  other 
goods  are  sold.  The  state  contributes  toward 
the  support  of  juvenile  delinquents  placed  here. 
There  is  also  a  Catholic  orphan  asylum  in  Pror- 
idence,  and  in  Cranston,  just  below  tho  eitj 
limits,  a  large  building  is  nearly  finished  nr 
tho  education  of  CathoUo  boys. — ^The  state  has 
an  excellent  system  of  returns  of  births,  mar> 
riages,  and  deaths.  According  to  the  registra- 
tion report  for  tho  year  ending  Deo.  81,  1859 
(the  last  pnblisho<I),  the  number  of  birtlis  was 
4,324  (males  2,209,  females  2,097,  17  sex  un- 
known).  Of  these,  2,020  were  of  American 

Parentage,  1,990  of  foreign,  and  286  of  mixed, 
fumber  of  marriages,  1,572,  of  which  1,017 
were  between  Americana,  508  between  foreign- 
ers, and  136  between  Americans  and  foreign- 
ers. Whole  number  of  deaths,  2,270  (1,148 
males,  1,121  female^};  of  these,  1,878  were 
Americans  and  825  foreigners.  The  average 
age  of  all  tho  deaths  was  31.39  years;  of  t£e 
males  30.45  years,  of  tho  females  82.84  years. 
— Tho  government  of  the  state  is  vested  in  a 
general  assembly  consisting  of  a  senate  and 
house  of  representatives,  a  governor  (salary 
$1,000),  lieutenant-governor  ($250),  secretary 
of  stato  ($1,000  and  fees),  attorney-general 
($1,200  and  fees),  and  treasurer  ($800).  Tbey 
are  all  elected  annually  in  April.  The  senate 
consists  of  the  governor,  who  presides,  the  lieu- 
tenant-governor, and  one  member  from  each 
city  and  town  in  tlie  state.  Tho  house  of  repre- 
sentatives cannot  exceed  72  members,  and  con- 
sists of  one  for  every  2,200  inhabitants  of  every 
town  and  city,  and  one  additional  member  for 
everv  fraction  of  every  town  and  city  exceeding 
one  half  tho  ratio  mentioned;  but  each  town  is 
entitled  to  at  least  one  representative,  and  nono 
can  have  more  than  12 ;  tho  latter  number  is 
sent  by  tlie  city  of  Providence.  The  pay  of  the 
members  is  $1  a  day  and  8  cents  for  every  mile 
travelled.  The  general  assembly  holdi*  its  reg- 
nlar  session  in  Newport  commencing  the  last 
Tuesday  in  May,  and  a  session,  by  adjournment, 
at  Pro%'idence  in  January  following.  The  par- 
doning power  is  vested  exclusively  in  the  

nor,  with  the  advice  and  con.sent  of  the 
Tho  judicial  power  is  vested  in  a  supremo 
and  such  inferior  courts  as  tho  general 
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bly  bhuU  from  time  to  time  establish.  The 
snpreme  court  eomlBts  of  a  chief  justice,  with 

&  salary  of  |2,500,  aud  3  associate  jiifitices  with 
salaries  uf  $1,S00  each;  thev  are  elected  hj 
the  general  assembly,  and  hold  office  ontQ  re- 
moved by  a  resolution  of  Loth  houses.  The 
court  of  common  pleas  iu  each  of  the  5  coun- 
ties is  held  by  a  smgle  jndge  of  the  simreme 
court.  Iu  Providence,  Kcwport,  and  noon- 
socket  are  magistrates'  court^  the  justices  lor 
whidi  are  dectod  by  the  general  assembly,  and 
hold  their  offices  for  one  year.  All  citiaeUB  of 
the  United  States,  native  or  naturalized,  without 
regard  to  eolor,  possessed  of  a  freehold  of  $1 34, 
or  renting  for  fT  per  annum,  and  all  native 
citizens,  Vilhout  regard  to  color,  paying  either 
a  property  tax  of  f  1  or  a  volnntary  registry 
tax  of  $1,  who  have  resided  in  the  state  2  years, 
and  6  mouths  iu  the  town  in  which  they  oder 
to  vote,  are  legally  authorized  Toters.  ^e 
finances  of  the  8tnte  for  the  year  ending  April 
1, 1801,  were  as  follows.  Receipts:  state  tax, 
$66,071.94;  bank  tax,  $87,559.30;  institutions 
for  savings,  $11,698.47;  insurance  companies, 
$7,180.35;  from  courts  $11,079.47;  peddlers' 
licenses,  $2,800;  interest  on  stocks,  $15,340.08; 
all  other  sources  $6,006.41.  Expenditures :  sal- 
aries, $19,107.92;  gencnd  }u«sembly,  $8,434.^1  ; 
courts,  $30,252.92;  printing,  $3,354.97;  pub- 
lio  schools,  $49,990.80 ;  mUitia,  $14,289.26 ;  re- 
form school,  $9,800.56;  tho  support  of  tlio 
insane,  iadigeut  blind,  deaf,  dumb,  and  idiotic, 
$14,088.98;  all  other  expenditures  $80,040.46. 
Total  receipts,  |i208,570.12 ;  total  payments, 
$835,797.35;  excess  of  payments,  $27,227.23. 
The  valuation  of  ratable  property  is  us  fol- 
lows: Providence  co.,  $85,529,093;  Newport 
CO.,  $17,788,466  ;  Washington  co.,  $8,629,048 ; 
Bristol  CO.,  $6,628,680;  Kent  eo.,  $8,629,048; 
total  state  vuluation,^tl2n. 579,370.  The  valua- 
tion of  the  citv  of  Providence  is  $56,526,200; 
of  Newport,  $10,484,400.— The  Icelandic  sa- 
j:as.  or  ancient  historical  relntion.s,  show  that 
America  was  visited  by  tho  Nortlimen  as  early 
as  the  10th  and  the  following  eentories;  that 
they  e.stabli>hed  thenisolves  ujion  the  shores 
of  a  fine  bay,  aud  called  the  country  Viulaud, 
from  the  abundance  of  wild  grapes  fonnd  there. 
GeOjL'raphersj  have  recently  lixed  upon  Rhode 
Island  as  the  ancient  Vinlaud ;  indeed,  if  reli- 
ance is  to  be  placed  on  tibese  sagas,  a  critioal 
examination  of  them  leads  to  this  result.  In 
1524  Vvrazzano,  coa.sting  eastward  from  a  bay 
which  has  been  identified  an  that  of  New  York, 

ftassed  up  an  opening  into  a  large  bay  where 
10  remained  a  fortnight.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  this  was  Narragauset  bay,  and  that  he 
first  came  to  anchor  in  Newport  harbor.  IIo 
held  ft  frictxlly  intercourse  with  the  native.s, 
who  vi.-'ited  his  vcs^^el  in  great  number.s.  The 
country  was  then  very  thickly  populated.  Many 
believe  that  tho  "old  stone  mill,''  an  inter- 
esting ruin  in  NewiK)rt,  long  the  puzzle  of  an- 
tiquaries, is  the  work  of  some  of  the  early 
Xoropean  navitraturs  who  followed  Verazzaiio, 
WhUa  the  Danish  antiquaries  claim  it  as  a  work 


of  tho  Northmen.  It  was  used  for  a  grist  mill  i 
by  the  settiers  who  accompanied  WilBsms  and  I 

Coddiii^'ton  to  Rhodo  Ishmd,  and  may  have 
been  erected  by  them  lor  that  purpose.     The  \ 
celebrated  Dig^ton  roek^on  Tannton  river,  a 

few  miles  from  Mo'.nit  ITopc  h.ny,  bearing  .n 
variety  of  strange  figures,  has  been  claimed  by  , 
the  Danish  antiqnanes  as  a  memorial  the 

visit  of  the  ancient  Northmen  under  Xhorfinio 
the  lUth  century.  They  have  even  gone  so  far 
aa  to  attempt  to  trace  ont  tiie  name  of  this  hero 

among  the  rudo  sculpture  >  on  the  rock,  lihode 
Islaud  was  first  settled  at  Providence  in  the  year 
1686  by  Roger WWiams,  whohad  been  bani^^ed 
from  Massachusetts  for  maintaining  opinions  in 
political  and  religious  matters  at  variance  with 
those  of  themlersin  that  colony,  lie  left  Suit  uj 
suddenly  in  the  winter,  to  avoid  being  sent  to 
England,  and  after  remaining  several  months 
with  the  Indians  be  crossed  Seekonk  river  in  a 
log  canoe  with  6  associates,  sailed  around  to 
Providence  river,  and  fixed  his  habitation  on 
the  spot  where  Providence  now  stands.  This 
was  so  called  by  AVilliums  in  grateful  acknowl* 
odgmcnt  of  ''God's  merciful  providence  to 
him  in  his  distress."    It  was  here  that  Wil- 
liams  first  proclaimed  the  doctrine  that  magis- 
trates and  other  ci\il  rule  rs  have  no  authority 
to  prescribe,  enjoin,  or  rej-'ulate  religious  be- 
lief.  A  year  after  he  was  followed  hy  William 
Coddington  and  18  otlurs.  wlio  were  aLso  per- 
secuted and  forced  to  lea\e  Mu-s-sachusett^i  for 
religious  ojtinions.  dei  ined  to  be  heresies  there. 
By  the  advice  of  Williams,  Coddinsrton  and  his 
associates  purchased  from  the  Indians  the  isl- 
and of  A(inetneck,  afterward  called  Rhode 
island,  and   took  up   their  residence  there. 
Their  compact,  Uio  original  of  which  is  pre- 
served in  the  secretary  of  staters  office  at  Prov- 
idence, bears  date  the  7th  day  of  the  1st  inotitli 
(March),  1638,  and  is  signed  by  tlie  whole  par- 
ty. Ooddington  was  chosra  diief  magistrate, 
and  by  pursuing  the  same  jtolicy  as  that  of  the 
settlers  of  Providence,  he  induced  a  large  nmn- 
ber  of  emigrants  from  the  colonies  of  Plymontli 
and  Massacliusett--  I'ay  to  conw  among  them. 
A  third  6<;ttlemi  nl  wa.s  formed  at  Warwick  in 
1642,  by  a  party  among  whidi  John  Greene 
and  Samuel  Ciortoii  were  ])roniineut.  Ports- 
mouth, ai^oiniug  Newport,  was  settled  by 
Ooddington*8  party  at  the  same  time  with  New- 
port.   In  1042  "WillUmis  went  to  England,  and 
in  tho  following  year  obtained  a  patent  for  the 
united  government  of  Providence,  Newport, 
and  Portsmouth.  Tliis  patent,  which  hears  date 
March  14,  11)43,  was  not  accei<ted  until  1G47. 
It  c<»ntinued  in  force  until  1C03.  when  John 
t'lark,  who  was  sent  by  tho  colony  to  En^hind 
for  the  puq)oso,  obtained  from  Charles  II,  a 
new  charter,   incorporating  the  colony  of 
"Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations." 
Tliis  t  harter  continued  in  force,  and  was  the 
only  eonsiiiution  of  the  state,  for  179  years. 
In  1842,  after  much  popular  excitement,  at- 
tended 1  y  an  insurrection  in  which  Thomas 
^Vilaou  I>orr  was  iho  leader,  the  present  con- 
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Btitntlon  was  adopted.  Tho  great  war  between 
tho  English  settlers  and  the  Indian  tribes  of 
New  England  broke  out  in  Juno,  1675.  Rhode 
Island  snffered  severely  from  it.  Many  towns, 
villages,  and  fann  houses  were  burned,  and 
families  butchered.  Providence,  among  others, 
was  burned.  Tho  wur  only  tenninuted  with 
the  death  of  Philip,  king  of  tho  Wampanoags, 
a  powerful  tribe  which  dwelt  on  tho  eastern 
shore  of  Narraganset  bay.  This  celebrated 
sachem  was  killed  in  Aug.  1676,  in  a  Bwamp 
near  Mt,  Hope,  on  Narraganset  bay.  But  tho 
great  contest  in  this  war,  and  which  decided 
tho  fate  of  tho  Indians,  took  place  in  December 
previous  in  the  "  Narraganset  country,"  so 
called,  in  the  S.  part  of  the  state,  the  seat  of 
the  great  and  powerful  tribe  of  Narragansets, 
Hero  the  Indians  had  collected  in  great  num- 
bers and  fortified  themselves,  on  a  rising  ground 
in  the  centre  of  a  dense  swamp.  Palisades, 
breastworks,  and  a  blockliouse  further  protect- 
ed them.  The  force  sent  to  oppose  the  Indians 
consisted  of  13  companies  of  mfantry  and  one 
of  cavalry,  from  the  colonies  of  Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut,  under  tho  command  of  Gov. 
Winslow,  of  Plymouth.  Rhode  Island  was 
opposed  to  this  exterminating  war,  and  was 
not  even  consulted  in  regard  to  it  by  the  other 
colonies.  Tho  Indians  were  totally  defeated, 
with  a  loss  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners 
of  not  less  than  1,000,  of  whom  300  perished 
in  tho  flames.  Tho  colonists  lost  from  200  to 
400,  including  many  stiperior  officers.  In  Jan. 
lGS6-'7,  Sir  Edmund  Andros,  having  been 
commissioned  as  governor  of  New  England, 
Now  York,  &c.,  abrogated  the  charter  of  Rhode 
Island,  with  those  of  other  colonies,  which  then 
became  a  mere  county,  governed  by  civil  offi- 
cers appointed  by  him.  Tho  revolution  break- 
ing out  in  England  in  16f^8,  Andros  was  seized 
in  Boston,  together  with  his  council,  and  after 
remaining  some  months  in  prison  was  sent  to 
England.  In  Feb.  1689-'90,  tho  general  as- 
sembly again  met  and  reorganized  tlio  govern- 
ment under  the  charter.  Rhode  Island  took  a 
prominent  i»art  in  tlie  great  struggle  between 
Great  Britain  and  France  for  empire  in  America. 
She  furnished  largo  numbers  of  troops  for  tho 
expeditions  against  Louisburg.  Oai>o  Breton, 
Crown  Point,  Oswego,  and  Canada;  but  it  was 
at  sea  that  she  rendered  the  most  important 
service.  In  17a6  she  had  50  privateers  at  sea 
manned  by  upward  of  1,500  men.  These  pri- 
vate men-of-war  cruised  along  the  coast  and 
among  the  "West  India  islands,  where  they  made 
many  captures.  In  tho  war  of  the  revolution 
she  also  rendered  important  service  by  sea  as 
well  as  on  land.  The  first  naval  squadron  sent 
against  tho  enemy  was  fitted  out  and  sailed 
from  Providence  under  command  of  Commo- 
dore Hopkins,  who  was  styled  admiral.  Paul 
Jones,  afterward  so  celebrated,  was  a  lieutenant 
in  this  fleet.  Commodores  Whipple  and  Talbot, 
whose  deeds  are  prominent  in  the  naval  his- 
tory of  the  period,  also  sailed  from  and  belong- 
ed to  Rhode  Island.  Mi\jor-Gencral  Nathanael 


Greene,  who  distingnished  himself  chiefl  v  in  the 
Bonthcm  campaigns,  was  a  native  of  and  began 
his  military  career  in  this  state.  In  Dec.  1776, 
Rhode  Island  was  invaded  by  tfie  British  under 
Gen.  Sir  Ilenry  Clinton,  who  occupied  New- 
port several  years.  Gen.  Sullivan,  aided  by  a 
French  fleet  under  Count  do  Grasso,  made  ser- 
eral  unsuccessful  attempts  to  dislodge  the  ene- 
my, and  in  the  autumn  of  1778  laid  siege  to 
Newport,  but  was  finally  obliged  to  abandon 
the  project.  Toward  tho  close  of  1779  the  Brit- 
ish troops  were  withdrawn,  and  the  following 
year  Rochambean  arrived  with  C,000  French 
auxiliaries.  Rhode  Island  was  the  last  of  the 
13  colonies  that  adopted  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Union 
on  May  29, 1790.  In  the  war  with  Great  Britain 
in  1812  the  state  was  made  conspicuous  by  the 
victory  on  Lake  Erie  of  Commodore  O.  II.  Perry, 
a  native  of  this  state,  won  by  the  aid  of  a  party 
of  seamen  and  shipwrights  from  Rhode  Island. 
In  the  civil  war  of  1860-'61,  she  sent  off  a  body 
of  troops  for  the  defence  of  Washington  8  days 
after  President  Lincoln  had  issued  his  procla- 
mation calling  upon  the  states  for  troops.  In 
the  battle  of  Bull  Run  on  Jolv  21,  her  two  regi- 
ments and  the  governor  of  the  stete  took  pjwt. 

RHODES  (ancient  and  modem  Gr.  Rhodot^ 
from  poiov,  a  rose),  an  island  belonging  to  Tur- 
key in  the  Mediterranean,  oflT  the  8.  W.  coast 
of  Asia  Minor,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a 
channel  10  m.  wide.  It  is  between  lat.  85"  68' 
and  86"  28'  N.  and  long.  2r  40'-and  28"  12'  E.; 
area,  about  420  sq.  m. ;  pop.  28,000,  of  whom 
21,000  are  Greeks,  6,000  Turks,  and  1,000  Jews, 
all  of  the  two  latter  nationalities  residing  in  the 
capitel.  There  are  aNo  a  few  hundred  Franks 
or  Europeans.  It  is  ruled  by  a  pa'^lia,  who  holds 
his  office  for  life,  governing  also  the  adjoining 
islands  belonging  to  Turkey,  and  who  farms 
the  revenues,  paying  an  annual  sum  of  half  a 
million  piasters  to  tho  Porte,  beside  fitting  out 
a  frigate  every  2  or  3  years.  It  is  the  seat  of 
an  archbishop  of  the  Greek  church.  Tho  Island 
is  diNnded  lengthwise  by  a  mountain  chain  or 
ridge  from  which  a  number  of  small  rivers  flow 
down,  tho  most  coiwiderablo  of  which  is  the 
Fisco.  Some  cotton  is  grown,  and  a  tract  of 
low  hills  next  to  this  coast  district  still  pro- 
duces the  perfumed  wine  for  which  the  island 
was  once  celebrated.  The  loftiest  summit  of 
the  mountain  ridge  that  divides  the  island  is 
Artemira,  4,068  feet  high.  The  exports  for 
the  ye.'ir  1855  amounted  to  $65,000,  and  con- 
sisted of  wine,  figs,  oranges,  lemons,  sponges, 
shoes,  and  red  leather.  The  imports  amounted 
to  $400,000,  and  consisted  in  a  large  degree 
of  manufactures. — Rhodes,  tho  chief  city  and 
capital,  is  situated  \\\)oi\  the  N.  E.  coast ;  pop. 
10,000,  of  whom  about  6,000  are  Turks,  1,000 
Jews,  and  tho  residue  Greeks.  It  is  built  in 
tho  form  of  an  amphitheatre  upon  a  bay  be- 
tween the  cape  of  tho  Mills  and  Capo  Cam- 
burno.  It  is  surrounded  by  ancient  walls  and 
towers  buUt  by  the  knights  of  St.  John.  There 
are  two  harbors,  separated  by  a  narrow  quay. 
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Tlio  former  palace  of  the  )?r;in<l  iiiftstor,  now 
the  resideace  of  the  yaeh&t  u  a  large  and  band- 
some  bnildtn^  Rud  eomnuuids  the  city ;  it  was 
much  itijm-cd  by  an  eurthquuko  in  1850.  Tlio 
oQce  mapiiliceiit  chorch  of  St.  John  is  now 
in  partial  ruin,  and  forma  a  Torlcnh  moaqne. 
There  are  no  considerable  remains  of  an  eai  lic  r 
time  than  the  residence  of  the  knighta  of  St. 
Jolin.   They  have  left  a  moated  castle  of  great 
size  and  strength,  containing  the  cloisters  of 
the  kntfrht<s.    Tlie  city  (^f  Rhodes  is  described 
by  Btrabo  as  superior  to  all  other  cities  for  the 
beauty  and  convenience  of  its  ports,  streets, 
walls,  and  pnlilic  edifires,  all  of  theiu  jirofiisoly 
adorned  with  works  of  art.    Ihero  uru  suid  to 
b&ve  been  about  8,000  statues  in  the  city. 
It  ooatained  one  of  tlio  7  wonders  of  the  an- 
eleilt  world  in  its  brazen  i^tntne  of  Apollo, 
oommonly  called  the  colossus  of  Rhodes.  (See 
Ooro^-^r^ ) — ^The  earliest  historical  inhabitants 
of  £hodes  were  of  Doric  race,  and  the  tliree 
most  ancient  towns  of  tfa«  island,  Lindus,  laly- 
sns,  and  Caniiros,  formed,  tofrctLc  r  with  Cos, 
Cuidus,  and  Ualicaruaasus  on  the  umiulaud,  the 
confederation  called  the  Doric  hexapolis.  At  a 
remote  period  Kliodes  was  populons  and  pros- 
perous, and  sent  forth  colonies  to  Spain,  Italyi 
and  StoUy,  as  well  as  to  the  coasts  of  A^  Minor. 
The  island,  however,  did  not  take  a  prominent 
position  among  the  Grecian  states  till  408  B. 
when  Che  tiiree  cities  before  named  joined  to- 
gether hi  bntlding  the  city  of  Rhodes,  which 
Uienoeforth  became  the  capital.    The  island 
fdl  nnderthe  dmnlnton  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
but  after  hi-  di  itfi  the  Macedonian  garrison 
was  expelled,  and  Hhodes  entered  ttpon  the 
most  glorious  epoch  of  her  tdstory,  daring 
V  fiii  '  i  her  power  was  admitted  by  all  the  sur- 
rounding nations,  and  her  dominion  established 
07er  a  portion  of  the  a^aeent  coasts  of  Asia 
Minor.    The  Bhodians  entered  actively  into 
the  civil  wars  of  Rome,  and  their  adhesion  to 
the  party  of  Oajsar  was  severely  punished  by 
Cassms,  who  captured  and  plundered  the  city 
of  Rhodes  in  42  B.  0.   From  this  period  the 
island  rapidly  declined  in  political  power, 
though  it  long  continued  to  be  famous  as  a 
seat  of  learning.    It  wa^^  finally  deprived  of 
its  independence  by  the  empcrur  Claudius. 
Upon  the  ruin  of  the  empire  of  the  East  the 
island  Ml  snccessivcly  into  the  hands  of  the 
caliphs,  the  crusaders,  and  the  Genoese;  and 
in  1309  the  knif^ts  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem, 
who  had  been  compelled  to  evacuate  P.-destino, 
landed  at  Rhodes,  and  under  the  grand  master 
Foulque  de  YillaretvaaqiiislMdtiae Saracens  and 
Greeks  in  several  encounter',  and  made  them- 
selves masters  of  the  city  and  the  island.  The 
knights  held  the  place  for  two  centuries,  and 
in  1522  Sultan  Solvrnan  the  Mat^nifuu-nt  ad- 
vanced against  it  with  uu  army  uuuiberiug  u})> 
ward  of  S00,000.   There  was  on  the  island  to 
oppose  \hU  ou]y  a  force  of  6,000,  headed  by 
the  grand  master  Villiers  do  ITsle-Adam.  Af- 
ter a  tieg^  that  lasted  through  the  whole  sum* 
mer,  almost  hmiimerable  aasanlts,  and  a  moat 


heroic  defence,  tlio  rlty  capitulated  in  Oct. 
1522,  and  has  over  siuoo  remained  under  iu 
preaent  masters.  The  anyviviogdrfwderB  were 
allowed  to  leave  the  isiaiid.  (See  fo.  Jons, 

lUilOBTS  OFO 

BHODIUM,  one  of  the  metals  found  in  con- 
nection with  i)latinum  and  separated  in  the 
obemical  preparation  of  this  metal.  It  was  di<^ 
covered  in  1803  by  Wollaston,  who  caJkU 
rhodium  in  allusion  to  the  red  color  of  its  solu- 
tions.   He  found  its  specific  gravitv  to  bo  11: 
but  MM.  Deville  and  Debray,  in  tiicir  recent 
paper  "On  some  Properties  of  the  so  called 
Platinum  Metals,"  j/ivo  to  it  a  density  of  12.1. 
It  re»umbles  aluminuiu  iu  appearance,  is  of  ex- 
treme hardness,  and  more  infusible  than  plati* 
Dum,  and  is  not  volatilized,  but  oxidizes  r^n  the 
surface  like  palladium.    By  itself  it  is  iusjoiuble 
In  any  a(  id ;  but  when  alloyed  with  platinum, 
copper,  bismuth,  or  lead,  the  rhodium  dissolves 
with  the  other  niotaU.   This  is  not  the  case, 
however,  when  it  is  alloyed  with  gold  or  sQver. 
Solutions  are  rcndily  obtained  by  mixiiif;  the 
metal  finely  pulverized  with  chloride  of  potas- 
sium or  sodium,  and  heating  the  miztore  to 
dull  red  he.it  in  a  stream  of  rhlorinc  pns.  De- 
ville and  Debray  separate  the  pure  metal  hj 
tiie  following  method.   Platinmn  residnea  are 
molted  with  an  equal  weight  of  lend  and  twice 
their  weight  of  litharge.   The  metallic  buttcai 
obtained,  being  treated  with  dilate  nitric  acid, 
gives  np  the  lead,  cop]>er,  and  palladium.  Tlje 
residue,  mixed  with  exactly  5  times  its  weight 
of  bhioxide  of  barium,  is  heated  to  rednsM 
for  an  hour  or  two  in  a  clay  (  rucible.    The  os- 
mio  acid  is  then  removed  by  water,  followed 
by  aqua  regia,  and  the  baryte  is  precipitated 
by  sulphuric  acid.   A  little  nitric  acid  is  added 
to  the  solution,  then  sal  ammoniac  iu  great  ex- 
cess, and  it  Is  then  boiled,  filtered,  and  evapo- 
rated to  dryne-s  at  212'.  The  rhodium  is  then 
removed  by  washing  with  concentrated  t;.dii- 
tion  of  sal  ammoniac,  and  nitric  acid  being  add 
ed  to  take  np  the  ammonia  the  rhodium  salt 
is  left  behind  on  evaporation.   Tliis  i<  moist- 
ened with  hydrosidphuret  of  amniouium  mixtd 
with  8  or  4  times  its  weight  of  snlphnr,  and 
boiog  heated  to  redness  in  a  rrnciblc,  metallic 
rhodium    found  iu  the  bottom.    Uihcr  meth- 
ods of  treatment  are  described  liy  Prof.  Wolcott 
Gibbs  in  "  Researches  on  the  Platinum  Metals,'' 
a  paper  published  in  vol.  xii.  of  the  ''Smith- 
sonian Contributions  to  Knowledge." 

RHODODENDRON  (Gr.  poSo^'tlio  rose,  raid 
^t^bpop,  a  tree),  a  genus  of  evergreen  shrubs 
belonging  to  the  natural  order  eneaceiB^  nod 
distinguished  iu  gardening  for  their  snperb 
llowers.  The  generig  characters  are :  a  6-partr 
od  calyx ;  a  5-lobed,  bell-shaped  or  partly  fan- 
nel-shaped  corolla;  10  stamen-;,  commonly  do- 
clinate,  with  short,  2-celled  anthers ;  a  declined 
style ;  a  6<parted,  6>valved,  many-seeded  pod, 
the  seeds  minute  and  scaly.  David  Don  Ed- 
inburgh Philosophical  Journal,^'  1822)  has  en- 
deavored to  show  that  ia  no  essential  piurtioQlan 
does  the  genua  diffisr  firom  atalea  and  rhodorm 
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of  Linnaens ;  imd  Dr.  Torrey  in  hi*  "  Floro  of 
the  United  States,"  and  Bubseqnently  in  his 
Flora  of  the  State  of  Now  York"  (Albany, 
1843),  adopts  the  same  view.  Professor  Gray, 
however,  in  his  "  Manual  of  Botany"  (2d  ed., 
New  York,  1856),  adheres  to  the  original  ar- 
rangement. The  deciduous  foliage  of  the  aza- 
leas and  rhodora,  and  the  usual  number  of 
only  6  stamens  in  the  former,  together  with 
the  deejdy  divided  and  irre^ilarly  segmented 
corolla  of  the  latter,  certainly  point  out  very 
natural  dwtinctions;  bnt  the  fneility  with  which 
a  great  number  of  hybrids  fertile  in  themselves 
and  capable  of  originating  sub-varieties  have 
been  originated  by  cross  impregnation  between 
species  in  each  of  the  3  genera,  offers  argu- 
ments for  the  correctness  of  Don's  Judgment. 
In  this  article  the  Linnivan  idea  is  followed, 
based  in  regard  to  tho  rhododendron  on  the 
coriaceous,  evergreen  character  of  tho  foliage. — 
The  earliest  known  species,  and  one  most  famil- 
iar to  botanists,  is  tho  Pontic  rhododendron, 
or  rosebay  (rhododmdron  Pontieum^  Linn.),  an 
evergreen  shrub,  native  of  Armenia,  where  it 
grows  to  tho  height  of  10  or  12  feet,  flowering 
in  May  and  June.  Its  leaves  are  oblong  lance- 
olate, smooth  on  both  sides,  narrower  toward 
the  thick  petioles;  the  flowers  aro  borne  in 
short  corymbose  racemes;  tlie  calyx  minute, 
6-toothed,  somewhat  cartilaginous ;  the  corolla 
large,  purj)le,  with  ovate,  acute,  lanceolate  seg- 
ments. Tills  species  was  at  one  time  the  most 
common  in  gjirdens,  being  a  favorite  fdirub  in 
British  floriculture.  In  most  parts  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  it  proves  too  tender  and  requires 
protection  in  winter.  One  or  two  wild  varie- 
ties are  known,  and  several  garden  varieties 
and  sub-varieties.  The  species  was  familiar  to 
the  ancients  from  whom  tho  generic  name  has 
been  derived.  Bees  feeding  on  its  flowers 
were  supposed  to  produce  poisonous  honey; 
but  other  plants  were  probably  the  originators 
of  the  mischief.  The  yellow  rhododendron  (/?. 
chrymnthum,  Linn.)  is  a  native  of  Siberia,  on 
the  highest  mountain*;,  and  of  the  Caucasus, 
forming  a  low  evergreen  bush.  Its  leaves  aro 
acutish,  attenuated  at  base,  oblong,  glabrous,  rc- 
ticulately  veined,  and  of  a  rusty  color  beneath ; 
tlie  flowers  and  buds  clothed  with  a  rusty  to- 
mentum,  pedicels  hairy;  calyx  almost  wanting; 
flower  handsome,  large,  with  tho  segments  of 
the  corolla  rounded,  yellow.  Tho  Caucasian 
rosebay  (A'.  Cancwtieum,  Pallas)  has  a  creeping 
root,  procumbent  branches,  and  ovate-oblong 
leaves,  rusty  beneath,  rough  and  preen  above ; 
flowers  in  umbellate  corymbs,  corolla  purple 
or  white,  rotate,  with  wavy  rounded  segments. 
The  rusty  roBehAj  (R./errvginen7n,  Linn.)  grows 
only  a  foot  high,  with  leaves  like  that  of  tho 
box,  and  when  young  clothed  with  a  few  hairs 
at  bottom ;  flowers  of  a  beautiful  rose  color  or 
scarlet  marked  with  ash-colored  or  yellowish 
dots ;  a  white-flowered  variety  is  known.  It 
is  an  al[iino  sj>ecie3  of  Europe,  especially  of 
Switzerland,  Austria,  Savoy,  Ac.  A  very  sim- 
ilar species  to  and  a  companion  of  the  last  is 


the  hairy  rosebay  (Ji.  hinvhtm.  Linn.),  a  shrub  1 
or  S  feet  high,  with  pale  red  or  scarlet  flowers, 
ovate,  lanceolate,  or  elliptic  acute  leaves  mar* 
gined  with  rusty  cilio),  smooth  above,  dolled 
and  hairy  beneath ;  there  is  a  variety  with 
leaves  edged  with  yellow.  A  small,  stilf.  much 
branched  species,  indigenous  to  Nepaul,  has 
branchleta  beset  with  small  bristles,  oval,  mo- 
cronate  leayes,  bristly  on  tho  margins  and  under 
surfaces,  pedicels  beset  with  glandular  ludra, 
flowers  purple  and  the  calyx  of  the  came  oolor. 
Tlio  hooram  or  tree  rosebay  {R.  ariortwa^ 
Smith)  is  a  superb  species,  growing  2P  feet 
high,  with  lanceolate,  acute  leaves,  which  are 
silvery  beneath  and  4  to  0  inches  long;  flowara 
in  dense  heads,  large,  scarlet  dotted  with  Uack 
on  the  upper  limb  of  the  corolla  inside.  It  oc- 
curs on  tho  liiL'h.-t  mountains  of  Nepaul.  The 
tree  is  very  sLuwy  when  in  blo&som.  lliere  is 
also  a  variety  with  white  blossoms,  and  others 
so  closely  allied  as  to  be  considcrcid  variations 
of  form  owing  to  soil  or  situation.  Tho  bell- 
flowered  rosebay  {R.  eampanulatvm^  D.  Don) 
has  elliptic,  oblong,  mu<Tonate  leaves,  rusty 
beneath,  rather  cordate  at  base,  flowers  copious, 
disposed  in  corymbose  clusters,  and  corolla 
large,  pale  pink  changing  to  white,  having  the 
upper  lip  marked  with  irregular  purple  spots. 
It  grows  on  tlie  Itigh  mountains  or  NepauL 
The  bearded  rosebay  {R.  anthopogon^  D.  I>on) 
has  a  sulphur-colored,  salver-sbaped  corolla, 
with  a  cylindrical  tube  and  spreading  limb,  the 
throat  woolly;  it  occurs  in  tho  same  locality 
with  the  last.  The  ground  cistus  rosebay  {R. 
chamaci»tu9,  Linn.)  is  only  a  dwarf  tufted  shrub 
with  small  leaves  attenuated  at  both  ends 
and  oblong  lanceolate;  flowers  with  rotate 
corals,  pale  purple.  It  grows  on  tho  European 
Alps  and  in  eastern  Siberia. — The  North  Ame- 
rican species  aro  tho  great  rosebay  or  great 
laurel  {R.  maiimvm^  Linn.),  a  large,  straggling 
shnib,  of  a  very  irregular  mode  of  growth,  the 
bark  grayish,  cracked  and  broken,  tho  leaves 
in  tufts  at  tho  ends  of  tho  branches,  coria- 
ceous on  round  tiiick  petioles,  oblong  entire, 
rcvolute  on  tho  edges,  pale  underneath;  a 
light  woolly  sub.-tanco  covers  tbo  young 
leaves ;  tho  flowers  aro  in  a  terminal  cluster, 
the  unexpandtd  bud  resembling  a  cone;  as 
each  flower  expands,  a  rhomboidnl  bract  falls 
from  beneath  it,  revealing  a  small  calyx  of  6 
uncM|ual  segments,  a  monopetalous,  funnel- 
shaped  corolla,  the  tube  short,  the  border  di- 
vided in  5  unequal  segments;  the  color  of  a 
beautiful  rose,  with  orange-colored  spots  on  the 
centre  of  tho  upper  lunb.  The  siwoies  delights 
in  shady  woods  and  cold  swamps,  i  nd  is  found 
in  various  parts  of  Now  England.  New  York, 
Ohio,  and  along  shady  water  courses  in  the 
mountains  of  Pennsylvania  and  southward.  It 
succeeds  well  under  cultivation,  and  is  as  hardy 
as  it  is  ornamental.  Two  native  varieties  aro 
described  by  Pursh,  one  with  white  flowers 
smnller  than  those  of  the  marimvm  and  difler- 
ently  formed  leaves,  dependent  probably  on  the 
nature  of  its  habitat,  the  other  with  parplo 
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blossoms  occurring  on  tho  highest  monntaina 
of  Yirgiaia  and  OaroliiUL  This  latter  grows 
to  a  graat  size,  its  ttem  reaohlng  to  the  nirifht 
of  2o  feet  iind  a  diameter  of  18  inches,  with 
very  lar^'o  and  broad  leaves.  The  dotted-leaved 
rosebuy  (A\  punetattm^  Andrews)  is  an  ele;^ant 
shrub,  growing 4 feet  hijjh,  witli  oval-lanct'olato 
leaves,  acute  at  both  end^  smooth,  beset  with 
msty  resinous  dots  beneath,  the  flowers  pink, 
calycino  teeth  short,  tho  segment  s  of  tho  corolla 
ovate,  a  little  undulated,  and  tho  capsules  elon- 
gated. It  occurs  abundantly  along  the  head 
waters  of  the  rivers  of  Georgia  and  Carolina. 
A  snperb-flowered  species  with  umbellate 
corymbs  of  broadly  belled,  lilac  purple  blos- 
soms, oval  oblong,  smooth  leaves  rounded  at 
both  ends,  pale  beneath,  is  the  R.  CataiebienM 
of  Michaux,  occurring  on  tho  high  summits  of 
the  Alleglmnies  in  Virginia  and  southward; 
and  the  Lapland  rosebay  (R.  Lipponi/'iim, 
Wahl.),  occurring  ou  tho  al[)itie  suiumiis  of 
lJi6  mountains  of  New  England  and  New 
TmIc,  aa  well  as  an  the  arctic  regions  of  Eu- 
rope and  Asia,  is  a  little  dwarf  species  with 
elliptical  obtuse  leaves,  with  rusty  scales  and 
dotted  on  !i!)th  sides,  the  flowers  5  to  0,  dis- 
posed in  uiiilioUate  corymbs,  the  calyx  cover- 
ed with  yelluw  scales,  tho  coroUas  of  a  violet 
purple. — Tho  total  number  of  evergreen  and 

Eersistent-leaved  rosebays,  according  to  G.  Don, 
I S6  species,  while  the  Hortiia  7irtteimt0iM enu- 
merates ,33.    Their  geographical  rantro  seerns  to 
be  that  of  the  colder  swamps  or  tho  highest 
summits  of  the  mountains  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
North  America.    Tii  gardening,  and  iiitire  ]»ar- 
ticularly  iu  liuriculiure,  the  rhododendron  has 
reoelTed  the  most  marked  attention.  Many 
varieties  were  at  tlrst  raised  from  tho  Pontic, 
such  as  the  white-Howered,  the  twisted-petalled, 
the  doable-flowered,  the  rnbesoent-flowered, 
thoniirrow-leavcd,  the  silver-leaved,  the  jrolden- 
leaved,  the  long-leaved,  the  willow-leaved,  &c. : 
Imt  in  an  these  a  certain  stiflPhess  in  the  form  ana 
aUghtor  purplish  color  of  tlie  flowers  prevailed, 
^cperiments  were  instituted  in  cross  impregna- 
tion, using  the  pollen  dust  of  the  Asiatic  upon 
tho  stigmata  of  tho  European,  and  impregnat- 
ing the  latter  with  the  American,   iiy  these 
tnjeans  seedlings  with  better  shape,  handsomer 
fohi'igo,  more  graceful  corollas,  and  richer  c(dors 
Of  flo  •lyers  were  obtained.    These  hybrid  seed- 
lings wetm  in  turn  tried ;  and  the  crimson  tree 
rhododeno^mn  was  tisod  to  impregnate  a  Pon- 
ticum^C'atawblueMej  giving  rise  to  tho  gorgeous 
olfaeftnvAse,  ary)ne  time  considered  the  tinost 
variety  in  «;xi.ste^»jnce.    In  the  course  of  similar 
experiments  tho  11.1  'U.  and  Kev.  William  Herbert 
produced  a  hvhrid'h^vhich  was  described  and 
figured  in  the  '*  Botaiwical  Register"  (Lond*  n  i, 
and  had  in  his  possessiortuseedlingsfrom  a  white- 
flowered  azalea  accidentaA>ily  crossed  by  the  dust 
«>f  the  Potitio  rhododendrt  ^n,  and  many  seed- 
ling plants  from  a  cross  bei**^'<?^"  two  distinct 
species  of  both  these  genera?  •    ^""^'^  recently 
the  materials  in  the  hands  of^  -^^^^  hybridizer 
were  limited,  when  the  Manif  al  'j^discoveries  of 


Dr.  Joseph  D.  TTookerin  Sikkim-Himalaya  <!rave 
a  new  impetus  iu  this  direction.  Manj  eutirelj^ 
new  species  were  detected  and  tiiair  aeoda  ae- 

cured,  which  being  liberally  distrihulad  among 
cultivators  iu  Great  Britain  wore  snooesflfolij 
raised,  and  severs!  having^  flowers  proved  them- 
selves superior  even  to  their  representations  in 
the  full-sized  colored  engravings  of  Hooker's 
**Bhododeiidrons  of  the  Sikkfan-Himalaja.'' 
In  these  a  greater  size  of  foliage,  finely  formed 
cotoUas,  and  attractive  colors,  even  to  shades 
of  yellow,  were  noticeable.   The  opportuuity 
tlius  afforded  to  produce  novelties  in  tloricultare 
has  opened  a  new  tield  of  enterprise,  and  the 
sucoessfnl  impregnation  of  a  co-species  which 
has  fragrance  with  hardier  and  seentle8.4  kinds, 
gives  promise  that  tho  last  charm  attendant  on 
these  plants  may  bo  looked  for. — The  rhodo- 
dendrons delight  in  a  cool  and  moist  soil  and  in 
a  partial  shade.    The  best  time  f<ir  transplant- 
ing is  previous  to  the  opening  of  their  leaf  budN 
though  well  established  ]dants  can  be  lifl^  st 
otlier  tijnes.    Tho  soil  about  them  shtiuld  be 
reuo\  ated  occasionally  by  new  and  fresh  mould, 
or  even  by  top  dressings  of  old  decayed  nuh 
nures.    In  the  northern  I'nited  States  the  great 
rosel)ay  {R.  maximum)  will  alone  endure  the 
winters ;  and  the  others,  which  are  cultivated 
in  tubs  and  pots,  require  the  same  care  as  simi- 
lar woody  ericaeeous  plants.    All  the  s{)eeies  \ 
are  propagated  readily  from  seeds,  but  the  yonng 
seedlings  are  so  small  and  tender  that  for  a  year 
or  two  extra  pains  are  to  bo  token  with  them. 
Layering  is  sometimes  used,  and  cuttings  of 
half-riiHJued  shoots  planted  in  sand  and  plunge*! 
in  a  gentle  bottom  heat  will  grow.    To  insurt' 
an  early  flowering,  the  ohoioer  varietlee  may 
be  grafted  upon  the  more  common  and  hardier; 
the  remiisites  to  success  being  healthy  stocks 
and  a  close,  warm,  moist  atmosphere  while  the 
union  is  in  progress.    Some  instances  have  been 
Imown  in  Europe  where  the  stem  under  cultiva- 
tion has  attsined  an  altitude  of  16fiset ;  and  ia 
the  swamps  of  eastern  New  England,  the  trrest 
rosebay  may  bo  seen  still  taller  and  larger. 

RHODOPE.  See  Tmuoa. 

RIIONE,  a  S.  E.  department  of  France, 
formed  from  the  old  province  of  Lyonnais. 
bounded  N.  by  Sa6ne-et-Loirc,  E.  by  Ain  and 
Isere,  and  S.  and  W.  by  Loire ;  area,  1,066  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1856,  625,991.  The  surfaoe  is 
mountainous,  the  department  being  traversed 
in  a  N.  and  S.  direction  by  the  Cevennes.  Mont 
Tarare,  tho  highest  summit,  is  4.500  feet  above 
tho  sea.  Tho  Khone  flows  upon  tho  E.  boun- 
dary for  a  considerablo  distance,  its  most  im- 
portant tributary  in  t!ic  department  Kdng  the 
Sa«'>ne.  while  some  >mall  iUlluents  of  the  Loire 
have  their  sources  on  the  W.  side  of  the  moun* 
tains.  Tho  soil  is  not  fertile,  and  only  abont 
ouo  half  of  the  surface  is  arable :  tho  vine  is 
the  most  important  production,  and  some  of  the 
wines  are  of  excellent  quality.  The  depart- 
ment is  di-tiiiuniished  lor  its  manufactures,  the 
silk  fabri(  !  Lyons,  the  Capital,  bsdng  the 
most  celebrated  in  Europe. 
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RHONE,  a  river  of  Earope,  rising  in  the 
Swiss  canton  of  Valois,  not  far  from  the  sources 
of  the  Rhino,  and  flowing  into  the  gulf  of 
Lyons  in  the  Mediterranean  sea  by  two  mouths, 
after  a  circuitous  but  general  W.  and  S.  coarse 
of  about  680  m.,  350  ni.  of  which  are  in  France. 
It  originates  in  n  glacier  of  the  same  name, 
situated  at  the  Furca  pass,  about  6,904  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  traverses  Valais  in  a  W. 
direction  as  a  moimtoin  torrent  till  it  enters 
the  lake  of  Geneva  near  its  E.  extremity,  where 
St  has  <1        '  d  about  4,900  feet.   In  tliis  part 
of  ita  coiii  -  ii  receives  many  small  tributaries, 
the  most  important  of  which  is  the  Dranse. 
When  the  Rh6ne  enters  the  lake  of  Geneva  its 
waters  are  exceedingly  turbid ;  but  on  issuing 
from  the  S.  W.  extremity  of  that  lake,  the 
river  is  of  a  clear  blue  color,  which,  however, 
is  changed  to  brown  by  the  accession  of  the 
Arvft,  a  muddy  stream,  about  IJ  m.  below  the 
town  of  Geneva.    It  flows  in  a  S.  W,  direction 
for  about  15  m,  till  it  enters  France,  when  it 
turns  S,  through  a  narrow  pass  between  the 
Alps  and  Mount  Jura,  formmg  tJie  boimdary 
line  between  the  department  of  Ain  and  Savoy 
for  nearly  40  m.    A  road  which  enters  France 
through  this  pass  in  the  mountain  is  command- 
ed by  Fort  de  VKcluse  with  batteries  hewn  out 
of  the  solid  rock.    A  little  way  lK'h)W  thi;? 
l>lace  is  the  Perte  dn  Rh6ne,  where  the  river 
descends  into  a  deep  chafim  partly  covered  over 
with  massive  fragments  of  rook.    The  Valse- 
rino,  a  fine  stream  from  Mount  Jura,  joins  hero 
from  the  right.    At  St.  Genis,  where  tho 
Kliune  receives  the  Guiers  from  tho  S.,  it  turns 
abruptly  to  the  N.  W.  and  afterward  more  to 
the  W.,  till  it  reaches  Lyons,  receiving  during 
this  part  of  its  course  tho  Aiu  from  the  N. 
The  river  hjis  now  left  tho  hilly  region,  and  is 
joined  at  Lyons  by  the  Sa6no  from  the  N. 
The  lihone  is  here  a  considerable  river,  and 
flows  almost  duo  8.  to  Aries  through  a  beauti- 
ful and  fertile  country,  but  the  rapidity  of  tho 
current  and  tho  shitting  sands  in  itj*  bed  render 
the  navigation  dangerous  and  tedious.  The 
most  important  tributaries  which  the  Rhone 
receives  in  this  part  of  its  cotirse,  from  tho 
vennes  on  tho  right,  are  the  Doux,  Ardccho, 
C«^zc,  and  Gard;  and  on  tlio  left,  from  tho 
Alps,  the  Isere,  Drome,  Vigne,  and  Durance. 
At  Aries  tlio  river  separates  into  two  branches, 
the  principal  one,  called  the  Grand  Rh6ne, 
flowing  8.  E.  to  the  sea,  while  the  other,  called 
"  0  Petit  RliOne,  pursues  a  8.  W.  course,  enclos- 
bstween  them  the  deltoid  island  of  Ca- 
le.   Tlie  Grand  Rh6ne  enters  the  gulf  of 
below  tho  Tour  St.  Louis,  and  has  tliere 
mmenced  the  formation  of  a  new  delta ;  and 
Petit  Rhone  has  its  motith  a  little  way  W. 
im  the  village  of  Saintos  Mnries.    Both  these 
oaths  are  so  much  obstructed  by  bars,  that 
uels  from  the  Mediterranean  enter  the  river 
the  ttang  do  Berre,  a  shore  lake  or  lagoon 
the  £.,  which  is  connected  with  the  Rh6no 
tbo  Martigues  canal,  and  by  the  Beaurairo 
al,  which  leads  from  Aries  to  tho  lagoons 
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to  Uie  W.  on  tho  coasts  of  tho  dcpartmcnta 
of  Gard  and  H^ranlt.   Stesaners  somethiMa  a*> 

cend  the  Rh^ne  as  far  as  Seyssel,  and  by  means 
of  the  Suone  it  is  navigated  to  Ch/don ;  while 
by  canals  it  ia  connected  with  the  Garonne, 
Seine,  Ix>ire,  and  Rhine.  Tho  RhAno  is  of 
great  commercial  importance,  and  below  Lyons 
is  navigated  by  numerous  steamers.  The  Paris 
and  MarseiUes  railroad  rnns  along  its  left 
bank  between  Lyons  and  Aries;  and  in  this 
part  of  its  course  tho  river  passes  many  con- 
siderable towns),  the  principal  of  whirh  are 
Vienne,  Toumon,  Valence,  Avignon,  Reau- 
caire,  Tarascon,  and  Aries.  Some  of  the  finest 
wines  of  Franco  are  produced  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rhftne  below  Lyons. 

RIiriiARB,  the  root  of  the  rhntm  jmlma- 
tvm,  and  of  other  species  of  rhrum,  a  genus 
of  perenniid  herbaceous  plants  of  the  natural 
order  p^lyyonaer^.    From  an  unknown  period 
tlic  drie<l  pidvcrized  root  was  employed  as  a 
medicine  in  Asia :  and  from  Arabia  it  l«  supposed 
that  it  was  introduced  into  Europe.  It  is  prob- 
ably the  pa  of  Dioscorides  and  the  pnop  of  Pan- 
lus  /Egineta,  and  &Uo  the  r aroma  of  Pliny.  The 
naturalists  of  Europe  early  endi  avorcd  to  as- 
certain the  exact  species  tliat  produced  the  ex- 
cellent kinds  of  rhubarb  they  procured  through 
Russia  and  Turkey,  and  which  was  distinguished 
by  tho  nimio  of  either  one  of  these  countries. 
Seeds  and  tho  plants  themselves  were  brought 
at  ditlVrent  times  in  tho  last  century  into 
western  Europe  from  Tartary  and  tho  Hima- 
laya monntjuns  and  other  regions  beyond  the 
Bosporus;  but  when  cultivated  the  species  ob- 
tained were  various,  and  produced  roots  much 
inferior  in  their  medicinal  properties  to  the 
genuine  rhubarb.    So  it  is  that  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time  all  attempts  to  determine  the  species 
which  produces  the  true  Turkey  rhulwirb  have 
failed ;  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  brought 
from  Tartary  by  caravans  pasi:ing  through  Per- 
sia and  Anatolia.    To  Russia  tho  Tartariun 
rhubarb  is  brought  by  Bucharian  nicrohants 
from  the  Chinese  town  of  Si-nin,  who  deliver  it 
at  the  frontier  town  of  Kiakhtii,  where  it  ia  rig- 
orously inspected  by  the  agent  of  tho  Rusrian 
government.    Every  jtiece  of  tho  root  is  per- 
forated to  the  centre  in  order  to  prove  its 
soundness,  and  all  the  defective  pieces  are  de- 
stroyed ;  tliose  aceepte<l  are  sent  to  St.  Peters- 
burg.   The  roots  are  of  irregular  shape,  and 
appear  to  have  been  sliced  on  tho  surface  with 
knives,  probably  for  removing  the  bnrk,  and 
they  are  marked  with  the  largo  holes  going 
partly  through  which  were  made  for  inspection. 
The  tasto  of  tho  rhubarb  is  a  bitter  astringent, 
and  tho  smell  aromatic;  when  chewed  it  crack- 
les in  the  teeth  from  the  presence  of  minute 
crj'stals  of  oxalate  of  lime  that  arc  clustered 
upon  it,  and  it  imparts  a  yellow  color  to  the 
saliva.    Tho  best  sorts  are  recognize<l  by  tho 
bright  yellow  color  of  the  powder,  without  any 
brownish  tinge.    On  account  of  tho  superior 
quality  of  the  Russian  rhubarb  it  commands  a 
high  price,  and  to  securo  this  other  varieties 
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are  made  to  iroitato  it  as  closely  as  may  be. 
Most  of  the  rhubarb  that  comes  to  the  United 
Btetea  is  from  Ohina,  shipped  from  Oanton. 
Some  of  this  U  very  f^ood.  tl>ou|L,'h  still  inferior 
to  the  Bussiao.  The  roots  are  more  cyliudrical 
and  smoother  as  if  scraped ;  they  are  not  of  so 
l)ri^'Iit  a  color,  and  the  powder  has  a  reddish 
brown  tinge.  Defective  pieces  are  mixed  in  with 
the  best,  and  as  arensnal  ly  pHowdered  tc^ther 
the  medicine  must  be  of  inferior  efficacy.  The 
Chinese  sometimes  attempt  to  ^'ive  it  the  a|)- 
pearanoe  of  the  Rnsnan  -variety  hy  cutting  it 
into  angular  shapes,  and  fillliip  up  with  powder- 
ed root,  in  order  to  coneeail  the  ilttle  holes  tliat 
hare  hien  madetiirott^  the  roots  fbr  suspend* 
ing  them  on  strings  to  dry.  It  is  lielievcd  that 
both  the  Russian  and  Chinese  come  Irom  the 
same  region  in  Chinese  Tartary  aroxmd  Si-ntn ; 
but  there  being  in  the  Chinese  market  no  siu  h 
stringent  rc:^ulations  about  the  preparation  of 
the  drug,  the  inferior  qualitlM  are  sent  there. 
The  plant  is  described  by  Mr,  Bell,  wlio  paw  it 
on  his  journey  fmm  St.  Petersburg  to  Peking, 
as  growing  wild  iu  a  mualy  soil.  TJie  roots  are 
allowed  to  grow  6  years  before  they  are  inffi- 
ciently  mnturo;  mid  iifter  they  are  dug  much 
care  is  devoted  to  their  jjreparaliuu,  which  is 
chiefly  diying,  and  he  states  that  sometimes  a 
wliole  yenr  passes  before  the  roots  nre  ready 
lor  the  murket. — Other  %  arii.  tic--»  ut"  rhubarb  are 
fanported  from  England  and  Franco,  where  si  v- 
oral  specie^*  of  the  plant  are  cultivated,  as  also 
iu  Belgium  and  Germany.  Iu  geucral  they  are 
inferior  to  the  Chinese,  and  they  are  chiefly 
used  to  adulterate  the  more  valualile  kinds.  In 
England,  the  culture  of  thu  root  has  long  been 
extensively  practised  at  Banbury  in  Oxford* 
shiro;  and  the  speriis  there  grown  is  known 
as  the  rhium  JihajtoHticum.  In  France  it  is 
found  that  the  rheum  palmatum,  originally  ob- 
tjuned  from  Asia,  and  supposed  to  he  thv  gen- 
uine rhubarb,  d<^enerates  so  as  to  bo  worth- 
less ;  and  the  speeiea  which  are  more  profitable 
to  cnlti\ate  are  the  7?.  Wi'ipouticum,  It.  vn- 
duiatutn^  and  jU.  eonipactunu  Near  Lorient  in 
the  department  of  Morbihaa  ia  the  most  impor- 
tant place  of  its  cultivation,  known  on  this  ac- 
count  by  the  n^e  of  Kheumpole.  The  French 
drag  hi  sometimes  called  rha^ntto  rhtibarb  and 
Crinu  a  r!iiiharl>.  Other  varieties  are  de>crihed 
as  being  produced  iu  other  conutriea,  but  they 
are  not  met  with  in  commeroe.  The  plant  is 
cultivated  not  only  for  the  sake  of  its  root,  but 
also  for  its  leaf  stalks,  which  from  their  succu- 
lence and  agreeable  aeidity  aro  used  for  making 
tarts  and  pies.  In  England  their  consumption 
for  this  purpose  is  very  large,  and  the  roots 
of  the  same  plants  aro  used  for  furnishing 
the  drug.  In  the  United  States  also  the  rhu- 
barb,  fre<|uently  ciUled  pic  plant,  is  known  a**  a 
very  useful  vegetable;  but  the  root  is  entirely 
negiectisd.  An  imitation  of  champagne  wine  b 
prepared  from  the  juice,  whirh  sin. nid  however 
rather  rank  as  a  su|>orior  kind  of  eith  r  than  :i» 
awino^ — ^Rhubarb  is  adnltcrate<l  not  only  hy 
InienDlzfeore  of  inferior  sorts,  but  woithless 


pieces  are  disguised  by  staining  them  with 
ochre  and  with  yellow  turuieric.  In  this  way 
rotten  and  worm-eaten  roots,  and  tli»  dianr- 
ini;s  trinimed  from  the  Chinese  preparatory  To 
grinding,  are  concealed  in  tlie  better  surt^,  and 
being  pidverized  with  them  serioasly  Impiur 
their  <  t!' racy.    Tlie  rlicmieal  composition 
rhubarb  is  very  complicated,  and  chenusts  ha.v« 
faUed  to  diBOOver  any  peenuar  principle  in 
drug  to  which  it.«  |>Tngative  property  is  owing. 
Brandes  found  in  100  parts  of  Chinese  rhubarb 
S  of  pnre  rlrabarbaric  acid,  7.6  of  the  sanw  im- 
pare,  2.5  of  gallic  acid,  9  of  tannin.  3.5  of  o.  l.ir- 
ing  extractive,  11  of  uucrystallizablc  sugar  with 
tannin,  4  of  starch,  14.4  of  gummy  eztmctiTe, 
4  of  peetie  acid.  1.1  of  malate  and  gal  late  of 
limei  11  of  ox&hite  of  lime,  1.5  of  sulphate  of 
potasMsnd  chloride  of  potasdum,  1  of  silica,  0J( 
of  I'hosidinte  of  lime  and  oxide  of  iron,  25  of 
lignin,  and  2  of  water.  The  analyses  of  Schlosa- 
berger  and  Dopping  are  still  more  elaborate, 
introducing  a  variety  of  new  principles,  amonf 
which  the  chrysophanio  acid,  resemblinrr  tho 
rhubarbaric  acid  of  Brandes,  is  the  most  luicr- 
eating.  It  is  a  beautiful  yi  11  ow  substance,  enut« 
tin^r  yellow  vapors  when  heated,  soluble  in  alco- 
liul.  its  tJkaline  solution  of  a  beautii'ul  red  color, 
and  those  with  ]>ota.s,<a  changing  by  evapora* 
tion  to  a  violet  and  then  to  blue.  Maguilicent 
purples  also  are  obtained  from  the  yellow  color- 
in;»  matter  produced  by  trentinu'  rlailinrb  with 
nitric  acid  and  th<.'n  with  alkalies;  and  it  L;is 
been  pro[)o.st;d  tu  apply  these,  called  er\  tho.-e, 
in  the  arts  as  a  dye  8tnff.~The  medical  prop- 
erties of  rhubarb  are  very  peculiar.    Its  fir< 
effects  upon  the  system  are  cathartic,  and  to 
these  sncceed  an  astringent  action,  checkinf 
the  excessive  operation  of  the  pnrp-.itive.  TI;€ 
medicine  is  at  the  same  time  tonic  and  sto- 
machic.  As  a  purgatiTe  its  action  is  moderate, 
and  affects  rather  the  nuTsrnlnr  fi!>re  than  the 
secretory  vessels.   Its  use  is  obviously  indi- 
eated  fat  relaxed  oonditionB  of  the  bowels 
when  the  stomach  is  enfeebled,  and  a  ^ntle 
cathartic  is  reauired,  as  in  certain  cas«a  <tf 
dysj>epsia,  diarrnrca,  dysentery,  &c.  It  is  mnch 
used  in  combination  with  ma^'nesia,  calomel, 
and  other  cathartics,  when  greater  pur^tire 
action  is  required.  This  action  may  be  reduced 
by  roasting  or  long  boiling.    It  is  c'xhiMt<_-d  in 
powder,  sometimes  made  into  pUls  with  eos|i, 
also  in  inlhsion,  sirup,  and  tincture. 

RIAZAX,  KiASAx,  or  Riezan,  a  central  gov- 
ernment of  European  Russia,  bounded  N.  by 
Vladimir,  E.  and  S.  by  Tambov,  and  W.  and 
N.  W.  by  Tula  and  Moscow ;  area,  16,206  sq.  m.; 
pop.  in  1866,  1.894,077.  The  T>nn  flow  .s  for  a 
short  distance  iu  tlie  S.  W.  part  of  the  govern- 
ment, but  the  most  important  river  is  the  Oka, 
which  enters  it  in  the  X.  The  two  rivers  are 
connected  by  the  Upa  and  the  Ivanov  canal. 
The  soil  is  fertile  in  the  S.,  but  marshy  in  the 
N".  There  «rc  extensive  ]iasture8;  tlic  priuvi- 
pal  products  are  j^'raiii,  fruits,  huns,  and  toUaeco. 
Tho  inhabitants  are  nearly  all  Rus.Hians,  but 
there  are  a  few  Mordvina  a^id  Tartars.  TbflN 
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e  Tiiannfactories  of  coarso  linen  and  woollen 
goods  and  uf  glan  and  iron.   Capital,  Kiazan ; 
pop.  about  15,000. 
UIB.    See  SncLzrox. 

KIBAULT,  Jean,  a  French  navigator,  xrho 
led  the  first  FVench  colony  to  Florida,  bom  in 
Dieppe,  killed  in  Florida  in  1565.    During  iLo 
reign  of  Charles  IX.  Admiral  Coligui  deter- 
mined to  found  a  French  Ilupnenot  colony  in 
America,  and  made  an  experiment  in  Brazil, 
which  ended  unsnccessfuUy  in  consequence  of 
the  apostasy  of  the  leader  Villegagnon.  Tbo 
admiral,  persevering  in  hU  project,  obtained 
from  the  King  a  patent  authorizing  him  to  send 
an  expedition  to  Florida,  and  two  vessels  suited 
for  voyages  of  discovery  were  fitted  out.  In 
command  of  these  was  placed  Ribanlt,  who  on 
Feb.  18,  1662, 8ailc<l  from  Ilavrede  Grace;  and, 
leaving  tiie  beaten  track  so  as  not  to  touch  at 
any  of  the  islands  held  by  the  Spaniards,  he 
came  on  April  30  in  siglit  of  land,  probably 
part  of  Anastasia  island  on  the  coast  of  Florida. 
Bailing  northward  elong  tlte  coast,  he  at  last 
anchored  in  Port  Royal  harbor  in  the  present 
stato  of  South  Carolina,  and  there  determined 
to  plant  his  colony.    A  fort  was  built,  proba- 
bly not  fur  south  of  the  present  site  of  Beaufort, 
and  named  Carolina  in  honor  of  the  king  of 
France,  and  20  colonists  were  left  to  keep  pos- 
session of  the  country.    Sailing  from  the  nort 
on  June  11,  Ribaidt  found  France  distracted  by 
a  civil  war ;  and  while  it  lasted  no  aid  could  be 
procured  for  the  new  colony,  the  members  of 
which,  left  to  take  care  of  themselves  and  im- 
provident, were  soon  redHce<l  to  the  point  of 
sturvntion,  and  at  last  set  sail  for  their  native 
country  in  a  crazy  bark  and  were  picked  up 
by  an  English  ship.    After  the  diascnsions  had 
subsided  in  France,  a  new  expedition  under 
Ren6  de  LaudonniCre  sailed  in  April,  1564,  and 
made  a  settlement  on  the  river  May,  now  called 
the  St.  John's,  and  built  a  fort  which  they  also 
called  Carolina.    In  Bi>ite  of  tlie  hospitable 
welcome  of  the  natives,  the  colonists,  receiving 
no  snpplles  from  home  and  having  taken  no 
pains  to  cultivate  the  soil,  suffered  so  ranch 
from  the  scarcity  of  provisions,  that  they  deter- 
niined  to  return  to  France.    Juat  as  they  were 
on  the  point  of  setting  out,  Ribanlt,  who  had 
Bailed  from  Dieppe  on  May  22,  1665,  arrived  in 
command  of  a  fleet  of  7  vessels,  with  orders  to 
supersede  Landonnicre  in  the  government  of 
the  colony.    Scarcely  had  he  anchored  and 
communicated  with  those  on  shore,  when,  on 
Stpt.  4,  5  Spanish  vessels  under  Don  Pedro 
Melendez  de  Aviles  made  their  appearance. 
His  name  and  objects  were  demanded.  **  I  am 
Melendez  of  Spain,"  was  the  haughty  answer, 
"sent  with  strict  orders  from  my  king  to  gib- 
het  and  behead  all  the  Protestants  in  these  re- 
pions.   The  Frencliman  who  is  a  Catholic  I 
J^'ll  spare;  every  heretic  shall  die."  The 
French  fleet  was  unprepared  for  battle  and  cut 
its  cables ;  and  the  Spaniards  after  an  ineffec- 
toal  chase  repaired  to  the  harbor  of  St.  Au- 
P^ine.    Against  the  advice  of  his  officers, 


especially  Landonnicre,  Ribault,  instead  of  re- 
maining at  the  settlement  and  improving  the 
fortifications,  determined  to  sail  for  St.  Augus- 
tine and  tliere  attack  the  Spaniards.  He  had 
scarcely  reached  the  open  sea,  when  a  terrible 
storm  arose,  by  which  his  squadron,  r.'  '  ing 
driven  about  by  the  winds  for  several  -as 
all  \»Tecked  on  the  coast  of  Florida  not  far 
from  Capo  Canaveral,  and  about  100  miUs  S. 
of  St.  Augustuie.  In  the  mean  tunc  Melendez 
passed  over  land  through  lakes,  marshes,  and 
forests,  surprised  the  weak  and  almost  defence- 
less garrison  of  Fort  Carolina,  and  massacred 
nearly  200  of  both  sexes.  Ignorant  of  tlie  fate 
of  those  left  behind,  Ribault  and  more  than 
600  men,  thrown  without  resources  upon  a 
desolate  coast,  set  out  for  their  fort,  to  reach 
whicli  they  were  obliged  to  travel  through 
an  unknown  country.  They  divided  into  two 
parties,  the  first  of  which,  consisting  of  200 
men,  went  in  advance  of  the  others,  and  after 
coming  within  a  few  leagues  of  St.  Augns- 
tine  surrendered  to  Melendez  at  discretion. 
"  Seeing  that  they  were  Lutherans,"  says 
Mendoza,  the  Spanish  historian  of  the  expe- 
dition, *^the  general  condemned  them  all  to 
death  ;  but,  as  I  was  priest  and  had  the  bow- 
els of  a  man,  I  besought  him  to  accord  to 
me  the  favor  that  he  would  not  put  to  deatli 
those  whom  we  should  discover  to  be  Chris- 
tians.  Ho  granted  my  request.   I  made  ui- 

?|uiry  and  found  10  or  12  whom  we  selected 
rom  tlie  number.  All  the  others  were  exe- 
cuted, because  they  were  Lutherans,  enemies  of 
our  holy  Catholic  faith.''  Riltanlt  was  with  the 
second  party,  most  of  which  not  long  afterward 
also  fell  into  the  hands  of  Melendez,  who  mas- 
sacred nearly  all  of  them,  among  them  their 
commander,  '*  not  as  Frenchmen,  but  as  Lu- 
therans." Tlie  French  accounts  state  that  their 
lives  had  been  promised  them  in  case  they  sur- 
rendered ;  but  this  is  denied  by  the  Spaniards. 
The  French  court  paid  no  heed  to  this  barbarous 
treatment  of  their  own  subjerfs  ;  but  Dominic 
de  Gorguos,  a  Gascon  soldier,  burning  with  a 
desire  to  avenge  tlie  treatment  of  Ribault  and 
his  followers,  sailed  from  France  in  15C7  at 
the  head  of  a  small  force,  w  ith  which  he  was 
successful  in  seizing  upon  two  forts  near  the 
St.  John's,  and  slaughtere<l  nearly  all  the  garri- 
sons, and  then  cai>turcd  the  imj>ortant  fort  of 
St.  Mateo.  The  prisoners  were  all  hanged  upori 
the  same  tree  upon  which  the  French  had  been 
hanged  by  Melendez,  and  over  them  was  ])laced 
the  following  inscrii)tion :  "I  do  this  not  as 
unto  Spaniards  or  mariners,  but  as  unto  trai- 
tors, robbers,  and  murderers."  He  then  re- 
turned to  France,  but  was  coldly  received  by 
the  French  court,  which  disavowed  his  act,  al- 
though ho  obtained  the  generjd  api)lanse  of  the 
peo[)le.  In  London  a  volume  of  42  pages,  now 
extremely  nire,  consisting  of  an  English  trans- 
lation of  the  report  of  his  first  voyage  made  by 
Ribault  to  Coligni,  was  published  under  the  title 
of  "  The  whole  and  true  Discovoryo  of  Terra 
Florida  (Englished  the  Florishing  Land),  con- 
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tayning  is  well  the  wonderful  strannge  No* 
tures  and  Maners  of  the  Pt  onlo,  witli  the  raer- 
veylous  Commodities  and  Treasures  of  the 
Oonntrj;  as  also  the  pleasnunt  I'ortes  and 
ITavens,  and  Wayo3  thereunto  never  fonnd  out 
before  the  last  year,  1662.  Written  iu  French, 
bf  C^taia  Ribttoldf  the  fynt  tlint  whoUye  dis- 
covered the  same,  and  mw  newly  set  forthe  in 
Eugliahe,  the  xxx.  t»f  Ma>  ,  1003." 

RIBBONf  or  Ribaxd  (Fr.  ruban\  an  orna- 
mental narrow  strip  of  woven  silk,  worn  chiefly 
for  ornament.  The  mannfacttiro  of  ribbons, 
tiiongh  not  then  new,  first  ott4iined  to  any  im- 
portance in  Franro  during  the  17fh  contTirr. 
They  were  variously  ornamented  with  showy 
|»attenu,  and  about  the  year  1080  there  was  a 
ra^o  for  embodied  ri!f1>(>ns,  wliicb  wvrc  «tnTnpcd 
with  hot  plates  of  i>teei,  each  piece  haviiuE  a  por- 
tion of  the  pattern  engraved  tmoa  it.  Jngored 
rll'ntns  were  made  rhiefly  at  raris,  but  I.Tona 
and  Avignon  were  abo  largely  engaged  in  the 
niannfacture  tintil  after  1728,  when  the  former 
bad  sociiro  1  most  of  the  trade.  Before  the  revo- 
eatiou  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  there  were  about 
8,000  ribbon  looms  inTonre;  bntthatmeasnre, 
wliieh  bani;*hed  the  Protestants.  Itroko  tip  the 
trade,  and  in  Lyons  also  temporarily.  In  Eng- 
land ribbons  are  made  mostly  la  Coventry,  and 
with  steam  power  looms.  The  material  for  the 
warp  of  the  best  ribbons  is  Italian  organzine 
tlllc,  thrown  trtm  Italian  raw  silk,  and  for  in- 
ferior sorts  organzine  silk  from  Bengal  and 
China.  Those  last  and  Broussa  in  Asia  Minor 
furnish  the  singles  (all  English  thrown)  for  the 
shoot.  The  weaving  is  done  as  in  other  fabrics, 
and  of  late  with  the  Jac<]nard  machine.  A 
fixed  standard  of  widths  is  adopted,  designated 
by  dilTeront  numbers  of  pence,  which  probably 
were  the  original  priecs,  though  now  they 
h.ive  no  such  siguiticance.  From  penny  width 
to  40  penny  width  includes  all  ribbons  from  \ 
inch  to  about  4  J  inches  wide.  Tlie  French  desig- 
nate them  bv  numbers,  running  from  1  to  CO. 
French  and  fetiglish  make  them  of  the  same 
lengths — 30  yards  for  satins,  18  yards  for  sar- 
conets  or  gauzes  al>ove  the  narrower  widths, 
and  12  yards  for  tlio  smaller  sizes.  French 
ribbons  are  generally  lighter  than  tlio  Knirlisli 
but  they  are  made  of  Iu  iter  kinds  of  silk  and 
better  dreatied.  The  vai  u  ries  of  ribbons  are 
very  numerous,  as  al^o  the  sf.vles  of  ornamen- 
tation, Avhich  are  continually  chimging.  In  the 
fancy  ribbon  called  ekini,  the  figures  are  printed 
or  pjunted  on  the  war|>  after  it  is  J)rep.^red  for 
the  loom,  and  afterward  woven  in  by  the  shut- 
tle. The  watered  effect  is  produced  by  passing 
two  rj'  b-in'.  laid  one  on  tlu^  other,  between 
two  cylinders,  one  of  them  containing  a  heater 
within  it  The  irregular  presAore  from  the  in- 
equalities of  t'io  two  siirfiices  of  silk  gives  the 
wavy  appearance.  Galloons  are  strong  thick 
ribbons  used  for  budings,  shoe  strings,  &o. 
The  wider  ones  are  called  doubK-s.  RihTioii 
velvets  are  largely  produced  at  Crefeld  in  Rhe- 
nish Pmssia,  and  are  also  made  at  Spitatfielde, 
EnglaiMl,  and  St.  fitiAUM,  France. 


RIBBON  FISH,  the  common  name  of  stn  enl 
genera  of  acanthopterygian  fishes  of  the  family 
taniida.    They  are  cliaracterized  by  a  com- 
pressed, elongated,  onsiform  body,  with  vefj 
gnifdl  or  no  scales ;  tlie  bones  are  of  loo=<^  tex-  \ 
ture,  little  more  M>l;d  than  a  fibrous  network; 
the  eyes  large,  and  teeth  small  or  none  ;  to  tins  r 
ribbon-like  body  is  attarlud  a  dorsal  com- 
mencing close  to  or  upon  the  head,  and  com- 
pletely fkimislu<l  witli  nterabrane  ;  tiie  caudd 
when  presriit  is  distinct  from  the  pcrpcntli<Mi!.ir 
fins,  and  in  somo  is  set  on  at  a  right  ungie,  like 
a  fan  extended  up\%  nr  I :  the  vontrala  are  oftsa 
wnntinfT.  or  are  placed  bc-iieath  the  pectoral?. 
They  are  all  marine  siRH-ies. — Among  tho  geo-  * 
era  having  a  i>rotra(-tilo  month  with  a  small 
npcrfnre  belongs  stylephorus  fShaw"),  Iiaviog 
neither  teeth,  scalt^,  nor  ventraLs,  and  the  cau- 
dal standing  upward,  ite  laet  ray  oontinnow 
with  tlio  tail  and  prodnred  intoafUamcut  lon^. 
er  than  the  body.   In  trachypterut  (Gooaa)  i 
there  are  a  few  teetb,  thoracic  vratrak,  a  dor>  , 
sal  the  wliole  li  iiLrtli  of  the  body,  and  an  creit 
caudal;  the  northern  ribbon  fish  or  taagmttr 
(T.  ho(fmaru*,Yfil.),  from  the  polar  seas,  attann 
a  length  of  3  or  -}  feot.  sometimes  much  more: 
the  slun  is  covered  with  a  silvery  enrelaM 
like  the  riiining  covering  of  the  choroid  of  tae 
^l^]l's  eye,  consisting  of  minute  needle-shap^.-d 
crystals  (see  ''Annals  and  Magazine  of  Nat- 
nral  History,'*  vol.  iti.,  London,  1849);  it  loots 
like  a  silvery  ribbon  in  the  water ;  the  lateral 
line  is  armed  with  hooked  scales.    Cuvier  and 
Valenciennes  describe  5  other  species  in  vol.  3l 
of  their  Histoire  naturelle  dcjt pomom  ;  of  tbe>e 
the  T.  falx  (Cnv.)  of  the  Mediterranean  has 
108  rays  on  the  dorsal  and  plumes  of  rajs  oa 
the  head  and  tail ;  the  color  is  brilliant  silvery, 
with  largo,  round,  black  spots. — In  tlie  pcnns 
gymnctriu  (Hloeh)  tlie  ventrfds  are  reduced  to 
a  single  ray,  very  long  and  dilated  at  the  end; 
the  caudal  is  very  small  and  continuous  tv  ith 
the  dorsal ;  of  the  8  species,  the  best  known  ii 
the  ribhon  fish  of  the  Mediterranean  ( G.  gla- 
tliufi,  Yal.),  attaining  a  length  of  0  or  8  feet ;  the 
rays  of  the  dorsal  over  the  head  are  elongated 
and  cur     l    kward  like  a  crest;  the  silvery 
skin  is  ^tu  hU  d  w'ith  smootli  o=«oous  worts,  and 
the  litis  are  rosy  red ;  like  all  the  rest  of  the 
f  I  iM  .  it  is  very  easily  broken,  fitted  for  liviOjjr 
in  still  deep  water*:,  and  is  rarely  seen  except 
when  thrown  ashore  alter  storms  in  a  mutilated 
condition.   The  G.  Jlmrl-rnii  (Bloch)  is  oocft- 
fiionally  seen  on  the  T^ii:di--li  coasts,  and  witli  its 
narrow,  long,  and  shining  body,  and  sinuous 
movements,  nas  been  the  bans  of  more  tlum 
one  story  of  the  sea  serpent. — In  the  gorKr.a 
with  non-protractile  mouth,  with  large  gape 
and  ascendinir  lower  jaw,  belongs  JophHet 
(Giorna'i ;  thi>  h;;??  on  tlic  head  a  vorfiejil  cor- 
neous crest  sustaining  a  strong  sniue,  wliich  is 
the  first  dorsal  ray;  the  dorsal  extends  the 
whole  length  of  the  body  and  has  iiuiner'HiS 
simple  ray><,  the  anal  and  caudal  small,  and  the 
ventrals  near  the  pectorals.   The  L.  Ofpedio- 
nui  (Gioma)  of  tne  MeditwraDeon  attalna  m 
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ngth  of  moro  than  4  feet,  and  is  rarely  seen. 
eepola  (Linn.)  the  body  Is  covered  with 
small  scales ;  there  is  a  single  row  of  tooth  in 
eacli  jaw ;  the  dorsal  and  anal  are  very  Ion}?, 
and  tlio  caudal  small.  The  retl  ribbon  fish  (C 
rubescms^  Linn.)  occurs  from  the  Mediterranean 
to  the  iiglish  coasts;  it  is  about  18  inches 
long,  of  a  brilliant  red  color,  with  indistinct 
dork  bands,  and  the  dorsal  saf^on  yellow  bor- 
dered with  rose. 

RIBERA,  Jos£.   See  Spaojtoletto. 
RICARDO,  David,  an  English  jmlitical  ocon- 
omLst,  of  Jewish  parentage,  born  in  Loudun, 
April  19,  1772,  d\^  atGatcorab  park,  Glouces- 
tershire, Sept.  11,  1823.    His  father  was  a  na- 
tive of  Holland,  and,  having  settled  in  Eng- 
land and  become  a  member  of  the  stock  ex- 
llChange,  had  realized  a  considerable  fortune. 
nPhe  son  received  a  commercial  education  in 
Holland,  and  was  snbsequently  associated  with 
bis  fatlier  in  his  business,  lie  became  a  Chris- 
tian, and  in  1793  married  against  his  father's 
"wishes,  wherefore  tlic  partnership  was  finally 
Ived.    Being  assisted  by  some  of  the  old- 
members  of  the  stock  exchange,  the  younger 
Ricardo  in  a  few  years  realized  a  fortune.  He 
now  studied  niatheinatic?,  clicmistry,  and  min- 
eralogy, formed  a  laboratory  and  a  mineralogi- 
cal  collection,  and  was  one  of  the  original 
_iromoter8  and  members  of  the  London  geologi- 
cal society.    He  first  ai>peared  as  an  author  in 
Sept.  1809, in  a  tract  entitled  ''The  High  Price 
of  Bullion  a  Proof  of  tlie  Depreciation  of  Bank 
~  otes."  He  afterward  wrote  various  important 
orks  (seePouTicAL  Ecosomt,  vol.  xiii.  p.  452), 
and  by  these  and  as  a  member  of  parliament 
exerted  much  influence  on  legislation  and  on 
oconoraioal  theories.    Ilis  works  with  an  ac- 
connt  of  his  life  have  been  collected  and  edited 
by  J.  R.  McCnlloch  (8vo.,  London,  1846). 

RlOASOLl,  Bettixo,  baron,  an  Italian  states- 
man, bom  in  Tuscany  about  1805.  He  is  the 
sole  surviving  male  descendant  of  an  ancient 
Lombard  family,  which  took  a  leading  part  in 
the  Florentine  wars  of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghi- 
bellines.  In  1847  he  produced  a  pami)hlet  on 
the  political  condition  of  Tuscany,  urging  the 
grand  duke  to  grant  the  people  representative 
institutions  appropriate  to  the  age.  After  the 
revolution  of  1848  ho  was  appointed  yonfalo- 
ntrre  of  Florence,  and  e8tablif«hed  a  journal 

► called  La  patria,  in  which  he  advocated  a 
tmitcd  Italian  kingdom,  free  from  the  influence 
of  Austria  or  the  pope.  He  declined  to  take 
office  under  the  republican  government  of  1840, 
and  was  one  of  the  com missioncrti  sent  to  recall 
the  duke,  after  whose  return  he  retired  to  his 
estates,  lie  signed  the  manifesto  which  the 
revolutionary  party  published  in  April,  1859.  as 
a  declaration  of  war  agaiui^t  the  grand  duke ; 
and  after  the  abdication  of  the  latter  he  became 
minister  of  the  interior  in  the  cabinet  appointed 
by  Buoncompagni,  commissioner  for  King  Vic- 
tor Emanuel,  wlio  had  been  proclaimed  dicta- 
tor of  Tuscany.  Upon  the  retirement  of  Buon- 
oampagni,  Ricasoli  assumed  temporarily  the 
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functions  of  governor  dictator,  and  in  March^ 
1860,  he  was  api>ointed  governor-general, 
Prince  Carignan  at  tlie  same  time  assuming 
the  office  of  rioeroy.  In  Juno,  1861,  he  was 
appointed  to  succeed  Coont  Cavour  as  presi- 
dent of  the  councU  and  prime  mi'  '  '  of  the 
kingdom  of  Italy.  In  politics  he  ..les  the 
union  of  the  Italian  race  under  one  constitu* 
tional  government,  and  since  his  cK  v  to 
the  premiership  has  exprcMsed  bimseli  i  ..  .  or 
of  recognizing  Rome  and  Venice  as  portions  of 
the  national  territory,  and  of  "  opening  to  the 
church  a  way  of  refonn  by  giving  her  that 
liberty  and  independence  which  will  invito  her 
to  regeneration.^*  In  religion  he  is  said  to  be 
a  Protestant. 

RICAUT,  or  RTCAtnr,  Sm  Patx,  an  English 
diplomatist  and  author,  the  time  and  place  of 
whose  birth  are  imknown,  died  in  London, 
Dec.  16,  1700.  He  was  graduated  at  Cam- 
bridge in  1650,  in  1001  accompanied  the  earl 
of  Winchelsea  as  secretary  of  embassy  to  Con- 
stantinople, and  during  a  residence  of  8  years 
in  Turkey  nuide  himself  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  manners  and  habits  of  the  people.  He 
was  after^vard  British  consul  at  Smyrna  for  11 
years,  and  after  his  return  home  accompanied 
the  earl  of  Clarendon  in  1685  to  Ireland,  hold- 
ing various  official  positions  there,  and  was  for 
10  years  minister  to  the  Hanse  towns.  He 
wrote  '*Tlie  Present  State  of  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire" (1668);  the  "Present  State  of  the  Greek 
and  Armenian  Churches"  (1678) ;  '*  History  of 
the  Turkish  Empire  from  1628  to  1679;"  and 
translated  Garcilasso  do  la  Vega's  "Royal 
Commentaries  of  Peru"  (1688). 

RICCK),  DoMENMco.   See  Brusasobct. 

RICCIOLI,  (JiovAXWi  Battista,  an  Italian 
astronomer  and  geographer,  born  in  Ferrara  in 
1599,  died  in  Bologna  in  1671.  Ho  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  society  of  Jesus,  taught  philosophy, 
theology,  and  belles-lettres  in  the  Jesuit  col- 
leges of  Parma  and  Bologna,  and  fitially  devoted 
himself  entirely  to  astronomy  and  geography. 
He  undertook  to  refute  Copernicus  in  the 
AJmafic*tnm  Norum  (2  vols,  fol.,  Bologna, 
1651),  in  which,  however,  he  fairly  explains  his 
systenj,  and  exjiresses  great  admiration  for  his 
genius.  His  Ai>trononiia  Iteformata  (2  vols., 
166'))  is  a  completion  of  the  former  work,  and 
both  are  still  regarded  as  classics  in  astronomy 
for  their  full  account  of  discoveries  down  to 
his  own  time,  their  valuable  observations,  es- 
pecially upon  the  moon,  historical  table  of 
eclipses  fl*om  the  time  of  Romulus,  &c.  He 
also  published  Geographias  et  JlijJrof/ravhia 
Jieformatai  Lihri  XIII.  {io\.,  lOClj,  containing 
all  the  data  then  extant  uj)on  latitudes  and 
longitudes,  including  measurements  of  his  own, 
and  Chronologia  Keformata  (1669). 

RICE  (oryzaMatira,  natural  order  gramiuea'), 
one  of  the  cereals,  most  abundantly  cultivated 
in  warm  climates  for  the  food  of  man,  and 
ranking  next  in  importance  for  the  proportion 
of  the  human  family  it  supports  to  wheat.  In 
the  East  Indies  it  has  been  cultivated  from 
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time  immemorial,  80  that  nothing  is  kn<  v  !i  -.f 
its  primitive  condition  or  i>lace.  Dr.  ]^ 
burgh  oonsidera  that  tho  wild  rice,  liuowu 
nlvor*  in  Sansorit,  as  n^varee  in  Telinga,  and 
as  nntz  in  Arabic,  is  the  parent  of  nil  the  va- 
rieties. At  tbd  present  time  it  is  in  some  parts 
of  India  tih«  difef  artide  of  prodace,  and  in 
some  (H.-lrit  tri,  pnrti«Milnrly  in  (lu>  marsli.r  lands 
along  tiie  coust  of  Qrissa,  it  is  almost  the 
only  object  of  airHonltnral  labor.  In  China 
and  the  islan-ls  of  flie  l  asfcrri  nrchipolago  it  U 
also  n  most  important  crop,  and  is  the  princi- 
|)a1  support  of  tbc  va^t  [>opulation  of  that  por- 
ti"n  of  tlie  globe.  It  i>  L\teti-i\\]y  ctiltivat«-(l 
in  porta  of  Africa,  in  southern  Europe,  in  tho 
tropical  countries  of  North  and  Sontn  Ameri- 
ca, and  Hi  far  N.  as  Vir;^'h)i  i  and  Illiuoi.s.  Tho 
plant  was  known  to  tlio  ancient  Grcekf^  and 
Homaus,  and  by  Theophrastna  was  called  opi^or, 
by  Dioscorides  opv(a,  and  by  Pliuy  ori/:a.  Tho 
speotes  and  varieties  are  almost  innumerable, 
the  multitude  of  conditions  as  to  climate,  soil, 
locality,  cultivation,  &o.,  under  which  it  is 
prown,  necessarily  introducing  numerous  mod- 
iiioatious  of  form,  which  are  more  or  less  per- 
manent. Of  the  varieties  known  in  Ceylon 
no  fewer  (ban  101  are  enumerated  in  Moon's 
"Catalogue  of  Ceylon  Plants." — In  general 
riee  grows  like  wheat,  with  a  stalk  about  4 
feet  1  TV.'  which  is  rather  more  rlo«cly  jointed 
than  iliUL  of  wheat,  and  with  leaves  like  those 
of  the  leek.  Several  stems  form  at  the  top, 
bearing  cln.'-ter?  of  tlio  prain  resembling  those 
of  wheat,  each  tcrniiuatcd  with  a  beard,  and 
OQcIosed  in  a  roagh  jellow  husk.  Tlie  j^eed 
within  this  ia  of  elonprated  «<!inpe,  of  shining 
white  color,  ami  uhiioat  trnn-jiarent.  Tho 
•tern  of  the  coiiiraon  rice  of  t!ie  Carolinaaia 
pometimcs  6  feet  in  height.  Tlie  ph^nt  is  an 
anuiiiil,  with  subulate  linear  leaves,  uud  flow- 
ers in  a  terminal  panicle;  leaflets  of  the  caly- 
cine  lanceolatf> ;  valves  of  the  coroHa  c>iual  in 
length,  the  outer  ones  twice  as  wide  as  the 
inner,  4-grooved,  and  awned ;  style  aing^e,  2- 
partcd.  It  flourishes  b.^t  in  low  marshy 
grounds  which  con  bo  overflowed,  and  tide 
water  awamns  are  particnlarlj  favorable  for 
the  crop.  There  is,  however,  annthor  Kperic*, 
<nyaa  mutioOf  which  grows  upon  dry  lands 
and  Hie  aidea  of  monnunu,  and  b  largely  cul- 
tivated in  Co  vhin  ami  .Tuva,  and  of  late  in  Hun- 
gary. It  has  been  introduced  into  Franco  and 
other  European  eotintries,  and  ia  grown  like 
barley  or  win  at.  If  luid  under  water  tho  plant 
rots.  The  culm  or  stem  is  only  about  8  feet  iiigb, 
and  is  more  ilender  than  that  of  common  Hoe. 
TIio  seed  is  long,  with  very  long  awns.  At  the 
great  exhibition  of  1851  curious  samples  and 
▼arietiee  of  rice,  possibly  of  this  species,  were 
displayed  from  the  Himalaya,  where  they  had 
been  raised  without  irrigation  at  elevations  of 
8,000  to  4,000  feet.  The  rice  raised  in  Vir- 
ginia and  soinetunes  in  Maryland  also  is  a  dry 
or  mountain  rice  cultivated  in  dry  places,  and 
known  as  tlie  Cochin  China.  Its  production 
httdl^  ezoeeda  15  or  SO  boahela  to  the  acre, 


wldle  the  rioe  grown  in  tho  southern  wet 

pronnd  prndn'^cs  to  (^0,  and  e\\-n  in  u  few 
ca:»es  UO  Lushel-s  to  the  acre,  the  bushel  wt'igh- 
ing  from  45  to  48  lbs.  of  clean  rioe.  The  first 
riee  cultivated  in  tlie  Fnited  States  was  in  Vir- 
ginia in  1647  by  Bir  William  Berkeley,  who 
from  half  a  bnahel  of  eeed  he  had  rcooired 
raised  tho  firrt  ycnr  If)  bushels.  In  South 
Carolina,  where  tiio  greatest  sacoeea  has  been 
attained  in  the  eoltiire,  and  from  whenoe  the 
finest  samples  in  tho  great  cxliibition  were 
sent,  the  seed,  it  is  said,  waa  accidentallj  oh- 
t^ed  from  a  vessel  from  If adagiaear  that  pot 
into  Charleston  in  1604.  From  this  or  from 
other  sources  tho  crops  increased  so  rapidly, 
that  in  1698  60  tons  Avcro  shipped  to  England. 
In  Louisiana  tho  culture  was  introduced  in 
1718  by  tho  "Compony  of  tho  West."  The 
following  table  presenta  the  amounts  of  rioa 
in  the  husk,  known  as  rough  rice  or  "  paddr,** 
raised  in  tho  several  statea  ia  which  Uie  ofop 
was  cultivated  in  1850 : 


Bonth  Carolina. 


Lta. 
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Texn*  ,  s>,2fl:; 

.\rk;iii!»9. ............  c-iira 

VlrL-::it:t   I7,lM 

K(-i)tii<  Uy  ..  ....„.,.. 

Miatouril.......  

Iowa.....*...  


Oeonrla  a\9y>.CUl 

Ncrtn  <"!«n>lla»...  6,4<i.%, 

LiMlM:iIi:v  

Miwi-aipiil   2,TI9,s5« 

AI.il«aina   2.;5r2,2.'<2 

FloriiU   1,0I.\(W 

TcnncsBco    ;i5vM     Total   SIMIS^T 

In  South  Carolina  several  varieties  of  the  com- 
mon rice  are  di«5tinL'nishod,  of  which  tho  fol- 
lowing are  best '  i    \  n  :  1.  Tlio  common  white 
rife,  ttjat,  of  V'hich  the  earliest  crops  eon«i«t<»d. 
The  liusk  is  white  or  eream-oolorod,  aad  th« 
Lrraiu  not  so  largo  as  that  of  t!ie  next  variety. 
2.  Gold  poed  rice,  the  most  esteemed  and  nrosft 
generally  cullivakd  of  all.    It  was  first  phiiii^ 
on  the  Santee  in  1786.   The  grain  is  f  of  an 
inch  in  length,  slightly  flattened  on  two  >iilc«, 
of  u  deep  yellow  or  golden  color;  when  the 
husk  and  i  i    ■  coat  are  removed  it  preacnla  » 
lieantiful  ju  arly  white  nppearance,  nm!  «oTnf»>~ 
what  trau.«»lucent.    3.  Tlie  white  beanled  ricK*. 
distinguished  by  its  long  awn  or  beard,  tho 
large  size  of  tlio  grain,  and  its  growin;:  well 
on  high  land.    It  has  been  considered  a  bett<»' 
crop  for  supplying  the  negroes  than  for  exporta> 
tion. — The  best  lands  for  the  cultivation  of  riee 
are  tho  alluvial  swamjM  on  the  banks  of  rivers 
having  a  deep  soil,  diiefly  of  deoompoeed  vege- 
table matters,  and  so  Fitnated  a''  t'>  bo  over- 
flowed by  the  opening  of  tide  gates  at  any  high 
tide.  They  must  bo  above  the  talt  or  braddrii 
water,  and  IkIow  tho  reaeh  of  the  frc'^hi  ta, 
eo  as  not  to  be  flooded  at  unseasonable  tirac«b 
Other  low  lands  not  in  the  tide  region  may  beer 
good  crops  if  so  situated  that  they  can  l>e  drain- 
ed and  flooded  at  will.   The  land  is  prepared 
by  a  thorough  system  of  embankments  and 
ditches,  so  laid  out  as  to  form  several  inde- 
pendent fields,  the  mzo  of  which  is  limited 
only  by  tho  number  of  hands  that  can  be 
furnished,  which  must  bo  sufficient  to  finish 
any  one  operation  connected  with  tho  culture 
in  one  day ;  they  usually  consist  of  from  14  to 
90  florea.  The  ditohes  are  of  variooa  diuaD> 
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lions,  ofim  S  feet  wide  and  as  many  deep,  and 
ftonii'  principal  one  is  large  enongh  to 

be  UstU  03  ;i  canal  for  transportation  between 
the  fieidt  and  the  barns.    Early  in  the  winter 
the  hold  is  either  plouglied  or  dug  over  with 
the  hoe,  »nd  in  the  "warm  changes  of  tlio  weath- 
er it  ii  covered  with  water.    In  March  it  is 
ktpt  dry.  the  drains  are  cleansed,  tho  cloda 
brwlien,  and  the  surface  smoothed  otF  with  tho 
liirrow  or  hoc,  and  trenches  for  tho  seed  are 
nude  with  a  41-inch  trenching  hoe  at  right 
ingles  with  the  drains  13  to  15  inches  apart. 
In  April  and  till  tho  miildlo  of  May  tho  need 
^  scattered  iu  these  trenches  at  tho  rate  of  2^ 
10  8  boahehi  to  the  acre.   Great  attention  is 
fhtn  to  selecting  the  seed;  and  sometimes  the 
rice  for  Uiis  purpose  is  threshed  by  hand  over  a 
log  or  barrel,  so  as  to  tlirow  ont  only  tho  fuU- 
aized  grains.   It  is  often  the  case  that  an  in- 
ferior sort,  called  **  volunteer"  rice,  the  product 
of  scattered  seeds  that  have  remained  in  tlio 
gronnd  from  the  crop  of  tho  preceding  year,  is 
nixed  with  the  good  rice.   These  are  known 
'  y  their  reddish  color,  and  if  there  appear  so 
.usny  as  one  of  them  to  tho  Imndred  of  clean 
rice,  the  mixture  U  not  coasidered  fit  for  seed ; 
and  yet  the  only  objection  to  the  volnnteor  rico 
spears  to  be  in  its  external  color.    As  tho 
seed  is  sown  it  is  covered  lightly  with  soil,  and 
the  water  is  then  let  iu  through  the  gates  and 
Vcpt  upon  tho  land  for  4  to  6  days,  till  the 
ram  swells  and  liegins  to  sprout;  or,  by  an 
improved  method,  the  seed  tlio  diiy  before  sow- 
ing is  daubed  with  clay  by  stirring  it  in  clayey 
viter,  and  being  then  dried  enongh  clay  ad- 
heres to  injure  its  remaining  in  the  trenches 
when  tlie  water  is  let  on,  oven  if  not  covered 
with  earth.    With  tho  first  method  tho  water 
has  to  bo  let  on  a  second  time  when  the  plants 
^root  and  appear  like  needles  above  tho 
ground,  while  with  the  latter  one  flooding 
luwera.   Tho  water,  after  standing  4  to  6 
ixjt  on  the  sprouts,  is  drained  off,  and  when 
tho  plant  is  5  or  6  weeks  old  the  earth  Is  stirred 
irith  the  hoe ;  this  is  repeated  10  days  after- 
ward, and  the  "  long  water"  is  then  ])ut  on  for 
abont  2  weeks,  deep  for  4  days,  and  then  grad- 
vallj  diminishing.   After  tho  water  has  been 
drawn  off  about  8  days  and  the  field  is  dry,  it 
fa  ho«d  to  a  good  dei)th.    On  the  appearance 
of  a  joint  in  tbe  plant  the  land  is  lightly  hoed 
again,  and  is  then    laid  by,"  that  is,  tho  "joint 
water'  is  put  on  to  remain  until  the  grain  is 
matured,  which  may  be  two  months.   A  few 
days  before  cutting,  the  water  is  run  off  and  tho 
ditchea  are  washed  out  by  tho  succeeding  tide. 
Tbe  rice  is  cut  with  a  sickle,  and  is  carefully 
Wd  across  tlie  }ii;;h  and  thick  etubble  to  cure. 
Sach  hand  carries  3  or  4  rows,  and  his  daily 
taakis  a  quarter  of  an  acre.   Tlie  next  day  after 
ttrtting,  when  tho  dew  is  off,  the  rico  is  bound 
in  sheaves,  and  either  borne  on  the  heads  of 
tibe  laborers  or  packed  in  large  fiats,  each  one 
■  ,luct  of  5  to  7  acres,  to  be  con- 

•i;>'v..  ,  ,i;  n  yard.  It  is  there  stacked  in 
«naU  ricka,  and  when  thoroughly  cured  it  is 


put  away  in  largo  stAcks,  each  of  which  holds 
enough  to  make  200  to  400  bmdiels  of  threshed 
grain.  Tho  routine  of  operations  is  somewhat 
varied  on  difterent  j)lantation8.  Tlie  thresh- 
ing is  done  in  mills,  the  cost  of  which  is  from 
$3,000  to  $7,000.  The  first  one  was  imported 
from  Scotland  in  1811,  ond  was  run  by  the 
force  of  the  wind,  tlireshing  and  winnowing  in 
favorable  weather  500  bushels  daily.  An  im- 
proved machino  was  contrived  in  1829  by  Cal- 
vin Emmons  of  New  York,  and  is  now  gen- 
erally in  use,  which  separates  the  grain  by  the 
action  of  toothed  beaters  revolving  at  tho  rate 
of  750  to  800  turns  per  minnte.  From  the 
tlireshing  mills  tho  grain  is  obtained  in  tho 
condition  of  rough  rice  or  paddy,  which  re- 
quires a  further  process  of  milling  or  grinding 
to  free  it  from  the  hulls.  It  is  however  often 
fihipped  in  this  state,  in  which  it  is  well  jtro- 
tected  against  damage,  and  its  nrejisration 
being  completed  in  mills  in  Great  Britain  and 
on  tho  continent,  or  in  New  York,  the  rice  is 
delivered  fresh  and  clean  to  the  consumers. 
Tho  old  method  of  renmving  the  hulls  was  by 
pounding  in  hand  mortars  made  of  pitch  i>ine 
blocks  and  holding  about  a  bnshel.  Each  male 
laborer  wns  provided  with  8  pecks  of  rough 
rice,  and  eacu  female  with  2  pecks,  to  pound 
every  morning  before  day,  and  the  same  at 
night  after  finishing  the  ordinary  task  in  the 
field.  The  work  was  conducted  on  the  floor  of 
a  large  barn  prepared  for  the  purpose.  Mills 
were  first  contrived  between  1780  and  1790  by 
Mr.  Jonathan  Lucas,  and  his  son  of  the  same 
name  improved  them  and  brought  them  into 
general  use.  They  were  made  to  run  by  tide 
and  recently  by  steam  power,  tho  latter  costing 
from  $10,000  to  $18,000  each.  One  or  tho  other 
kind  is  to  be  seen  upon  almost  every  rico  plan- 
tation of  400  acres  and  upward.  The  earlier 
mills  were  constructed  with  pestles  weighing 
over  250  lbs.  each,  shod  with  cast  or  sheet  iron 
and  beating  into  ca.'^t  iron  mortars  of  the  capa- 
city of  5  bushels  each.  These  are  still  in  use, 
and  tho  rice  is  beaten  for  about  2  hours  at  tho 
rate  of  about  45  strokes  a  minute.  Others  are 
constructed  of  stones,  brought  from  Northum- 
berland, England,  between  which  tho  rice  is 
rubbed  without  crushing  the  grain,  and  others 
have  been  made  in  which  the  work  is  done  by 
wire  cards.  Tho  larger  nulls  receive  rice  on 
toll  besido  cleaning  that  belonging  to  their  pro- 
prietors. From  tho  mill  the  rice  is  passed 
through  an  inclined  revohnng  cylindrical  wiro 
screen,  tho  gratings  of  which  grow  coarser 
toward  the  lower  end.  It  is  thus  a?^sorted  into 
a  number  of  products.  At  tho  uj)per  end  of 
the  screen  the  flour  passes  through,  next  the 
eyes  and  small  pieces  of  broken  rice,  then  the 
*•  middling  rice,  which  consists  of  larger  frag- 
ments and  of  the  smaller  grains,  and  lastly  the 
"prime  rice,"  gr  best  and  mostly  unbroken 
grains.  The  head  rice  or  largest  grains  of  all, 
together  with  the  rough  that  escaped  tho  mill, 
pass  out  at  tho  lower  end  and  are  thence  re- 
turned to  the  mill.   The  prime  rice  as  it  falls 
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through  the  screen  desccuds  to  the  "  polish- 

inp"  or  l>rus!iinfr  srreen,"  which  is  a  vertical 
cylinder,  laid  up  aud  duwu  with  shreds  of 
sheepskin,  and  mado  to  revolve  rauidly  within 
a  wire  screen.  The  rice,  fulling  down  in  the 
space  between  these,  is  swept  clean  of  the 
flour  that  adheres  to  it,  and  i^^  discharged  bo- 
low  in  n  perfectly  clean  and  i><)li>lRMl  condition. 
It  is  received  in  barrels  holding  ubtiut  6  cwt. 
each,  and  is  then  ready  for  the  market.  The 
middling  and  small  rice,  boinfx  cleaned  l>y  n  f;iTi, 
ore  kept  for  home  consumption. — The  chemical 
compoution  of  Oarolina  rioe  was  fonnd  hy 
Bratonnot  to  bo  as  follows :  starch  85.07  per 
cent.,  vegetable  fibre  4.60,  Mater  5,  gluten 
8.60,  gnm  0.71,  uncrystalluEable  angar  0.29, 
fixed  oil  n  n,  saline  substances  0.40.  Prof. 
C.  U.  Shcpard  found  the  mil  of  the  clean  rice, 
amountmfr  to  0.487  m  100  parts,  to  oondst  of 
70  pcrc  nt.  of  phosphate  of  liim,  witli  traces 
of  phosphate  uf  magnesia,  phosphate  of  potash 
nearly  per  cent.,  and  KUica  sometimes  SO  per 
cent.  Traces  of  sulphate  of  jfota^sa.  clilorMo 
of  potasiiium,  carbonate  of  lime,  aud  carbonate 
of  magnesia  were  also  observed.  The  hnsk, 
commonly  called  chaff  or  oflal.  (  ontaiiis  07.^)5 
per  cent,  of  siUoa,  togetlter  with  amall  pro- 
portions of  the  several  salts  named. — As  an 
article  of  food  rice  owes  iis  miIuo  to  the  large 
amount  of  starch  it  contains,  and  to  the  gluten, 
which  by  other  analyses  beside  Braoonnot^s 
has  been  found  to  amount  to  7.5  per  cent.  Tt 
b  moreover  easily  digested,  aud  being  entirely 
free  from  laxative  properties  is  an  excellent 
diet  in  warm  climatcis  where  a  tendency  to 
diarrhoea  is  conunuu.  It  is  from  its  composi- 
tion evidently  bettor  adapted  for  use  in  such 
i  liiii.ites  than  in  ci'kl  re^'ions;  for  while  it  con- 
tuius  the  most  starch  it  is  the  most  deficient  in 
oil  of  all  the  cukivated  grains.  In  tlosh-pro- 
ducitig  elements  it  is  far  inferior  to  wheat  or 
Indian  corn,  aud  Is  not  half  so  rich  nnts.  In 
cookery  it  is  used  both  whule  uud  iu  flour. 
The  coinmcm  method  of  eooking  the  former  is 
to  boil  it  in  water  properly  s:llt^•ll.  the  rice 
beiuj;  introduced  into  the  water  alicr  this  is 
boilinq  hot.  In  4  or  5  minutes  the  water  is 
drained  olf,  aii  l  tlio  ]  nt  covered  is  left  20  min- 
otes  longer  on  the  coals.  The  rice  is  then 
ready  to  bo  served  up  as  a  ve-retable.  Ii  ia 
also  mmle  into  puddin;rs.  as  is  ground  rice. 
Of  the  latter  are  made  varieties  of  bread  and 
of  griddle  cakes.  In  medical  practice  a  deeoo- 
tion  ktiown  ns  rice  wafer  is  ofton  prescribed 
as  a  nutritive  drink  in  fevers  and  iudamuiator/ 
ati*ectionB  of  the  bowels,  lun^,  and  kidneys. 
Its  decoction  fermenteil  ;iti  I  distilled  produces 
the  spirituous  liquor  know,  n  as  arrack.  A  use- 
ful cement  ia  readily  prepared  from  rice  by  mix* 
ing  the  flour  with  cold  water  and  boilliiL'.  It 
dries  nearly  transparent,  and  id  used  in  mak- 
ing many  artides  in  paper.  Made  with  little 
v\  ater  it  may  bo  ui'uilded  into  models,  busts  «tc. 
Although  so  rich  in  starch,  it  has  not  been 
Ibnnd  an  econon^oal  material  for  6upi>Iying 
thatartiole. 


RIOE,  Ixnuir,  or  WAnn  Oats,  the  aeed  of 

shania  fr^juatiea,  a  common  pramineonM  plant 
iu  the  United  States,  growing  iji  bhalluw  water, 
and  on  the  swamny  borders  of  8tream.«i,  nio*t 
abundant  in  the  N.  W.  states  and  in  Canadi. 
It  produces  a  grain  huviug  some  rcscmblaute 
to  rice,  which  is  sometimes  gathered  by  the 
Indians  and  used  for  food. 

KICK,  a  S.  E.  CO.  of  Minn.,  drained  by  the 
head  wateva  of  Cannon  river ;  area,  about  45o 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  I860,  7,543.  It  w.ns  f  irmed 
i'vv]n  Wabashaw  co.  iu  1852  or  1853,  aud  bias 
been  since  farther  rednced.  CSapital,  Fad* 
bault. 

BICE,  LuxnEB,  an  American  clergyman  and 
missionary,  born  in  Northborough,  Mass.,  ICareh 
25,  178J^,  died  in  Edcefield  JiMi  ict,  S.  C,  Sept 
25, 1836.  lie  was  graduated  at  WiHiama  ool- 
lege  in  1810,  entered  Andover  tiieological  aem- 
inary,  and  was  one  of  the  5  student.-  ^v!l.,-c 
application  to  the  general  association  of  Massa- 
ehusetts  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Americsn 
lioard  of  commissioners  for  foreign  missions. 
On  Peb.  6, 1812|  with  Messrs.  Judson,  Xewell, 
Hall,  and  Nott,  he  was  ordained  aa  a  foreign 
missionary  at  Salem,  Mass.,  and  a  few  days 
alter,  in  company  with  Messrs.  Hail  and  Nott, 
sailed  from  Philaddphia  for  Calcutta.  Baring 
the  \  t>yage  Mr.  Rice  adopted  Bantibt  views,  and 
on  arriving  at  Calcutta  found  tliat  Mr.  Judson 
had  reached  the  same  conviction.  He  Mas 
baptized  in  Calcutta  about  4  months  after  his 
arrival.  As  this  change  separated  these  two 
missionaries  from  the  board  which  had  K.>nt 
them  out,  it  was  thought  best  that  Mr.  Hice 
shoiUd  return  to  America  to  incite  the  F.ai.tl^ 
churches  to  the  missionary  work,  while  Mr. 
Judson  remained  in  India  as  a  missionary.  IIc 
accnnrmuly  sailed  in  March,  isii).  and  a  l- 
drcsscd  himself  to  his  duty  with  bucli  zeal  lLi*l 
numerous  missionary  societies  were  organized, 
and  in  the  spring  of  1811  the  Baptist  general 
convention  wasfornud,  aud  immediately  ade>pi- 
ed  Messrs.  Judson, and  Rice  as  ita  misaionariosi 
T(  was  deemed  expedient  liowcvcr  that  Mr. 
liico  should  remain  for  a  time  in  iho  Luited 
States  to  idd  in  raising  fhnds,  and  his  lobon  In 
this  cause  were  very  successful.  lie  also  pro- 
jected the  establishment  of  the  ColuuLijta 
college  at  Washington,  D.  0.,  and  for  10  or  li 
years  was  its  finaiu  ial  airent  nnd  manager,  aa 
well  OS  general  agent  for  the  missionary  board, 
lie  bad  great  difficulties  to  enoonnter,  and  wia 
not  perhaps  a  skilful  financier;  and  in  1826 
the  Baptist  general  con\  eutioa  severed  its  con- 
neotion  wilu  tlie  edlege,  of  whioh  Ifr.  Bioe 
continued  to  he  the  ajreiit  till  his  death.  IIo 
vfm  a  powerful  and  effective  rather  than  au  elo- 
quent preadher.  During  his  labofiona  career 
he  jjublished  numerous  ajij^cals  and  addre-se-. 

ikICE  BLliD,  or  Jata  iSpAnBOW.  6eo  Fmca. 

RIOE  BUNTING.  8ee  Bobouvk. 

IIICE  PAPKH,  a  \  ariet  v  of  paper  prepared 
in  China  aud  Japan  from  tlie  stems  of  the 
aschynomcne  pQiud9»a,  (See  Papxs,  vol.  xii. 
p.  782.) 
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RICH.  Ci-ArDTrs  James,  an  Knplisli  trnveller 
and  ftcholar,  born  near  I'i  jcn,  Burirundy,  March 
•2'.  17>*7.  di.^  in  Sliiraz."  Persia,  Oct.* 5,  1821. 
V\  hen  15  vear»  old  be  was  familiar  with  Arabic, 
Ikbrew.  {^jriftc,  Persian,  and  Turkisli.  In 
lMi3  he  obtained  a  cadet.^fiip  in  the  East  India 
corapanr's  service,  and  in  1804:  wus  made  a 
writer  at  Bombay.   He  was  appointed  secre- 
t  i.'T  u>  Mr.  Lock,  consul-general  to  Eprypt,  but 
Htnt  nr>t  to  Constantinople  and  Smyrna  to 
perfwt  his  knowledge  of  Turkish.    Ho  then 
■  -ited  K;;Tpt,  and  liaving  perfectly  m  quired 
Uit  Arabic  language,  he  travelled  over  a  ereat 
part  of  PalesHiie  and  Syria  as  a  Mamerake, 
vi-ittd  the  grantl  mnsijuv  :if  T)ania3('Uf;  with  a 
ct'mpaojof  pilgrims,  and  linally  reached  haa- 
»rao,  wb«noe  he  sailed  to  Bombay.  Arriving 
■ijrre  iu  Sept,  1807.  ho  took  up  his  residence 
m  tb«  house  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  whose 
<i3ai»bter  he  married  the  foUoiring  year.  In 
'■•^  'S  ht>  was  appointed  by  the  Eas^t  India  com- 
ytiay  resident  at  Bagdad,  where  be  remained 
flboQt  6  yearn.  Re  made  collections  of  oriental 
i-iiiiiuscripts,  inodals,  and  coins,  and  of  the 
gotiM  and  engraved  stones  found  among  the 
wins  of  Babylon,  Nineveh,  and  Cteripbon.  In 
Ml  be  visitod  the  site  of  Babylon,  and  pub- 
a  work  on  ita  remains  under  the  title 
'f  s  "Memoir  on  the  Ruine  of  Babylon." 

or  Rennell,  in  the  '*  Archsoologia,"  having 
Ooiibtvd  some  of  his  conclusions,  Mr.  Ricli 
nHertwk  a  second  journey  to  that  place, 
jtnd  in  1818  published  a  ''Second  Memoir  on 
iisltvloii.  '  In  IS  I he  left  Bagdad  on  nccnunt 
of  his  health,  went  to  Constantinople,  and 
mard  to  Paris,  and  in  1815  returned  to 
^  -''lad.  In  1820  he  travelled  in  Koordistan, 
-  as  far  east  as  Sinna.  After  his  death, 
^birh  happened  on  atoor  to  Sbiraz,  the  journul 
fi  kept  during  this  joumoy  was  ])ublished  by 

■  widow  under  the  title  of  "  Narrative  of  a 
K^ideoee  in  Koordistan"  (1836).  His  collec- 
tions Were  }>nrcha8ed  by  parliament  for  the 
Britinh  museum. 

RICIlAFil)  I.  (Cojm  T)E  Lios),  second  king 
'  '*  KriL'iand  of  the  line  of  Plantagenct,  born  in 
*  'M..rd  in  .Kept.  1167,  died  April  6,  1199.  He 
V  I*  tlie  3d  son  of  Henry  II,  and  Eleanor  of 
Vliittainc,  and  prent-cTandM  in  in  the  frrnale 
» of  Uvary  L,  youngest  son  of  the  conqueror. 
H«  nceiTed  the  chivalroos  education  that  was 
■"tMfnnn  at  that  pe  riod,  and  bcranio  renowned 
I  t  Im  proficiency  ui  armSt  and  for  his  fondness 
for  maflie  and  poetry.  His  tierce  and  turbulent 
''i.traottr  e.nrly  manifested  it>e]r,  as  did  also  his 
&  liitjr  as  a  soldier.  He  engaged  with  his 
^n>tliers  Henry  and  Geoflfrey  in  a  revolt  a^inst 
fl  nryll.  h,  fore  ho  hrul  coTnj.lofod  his  Iflth 

ir,  and  tied  to  France,  where  he  was  kuight- 
^1  by  Louis  VII.  Claiming  Aquitaine  and 
1' -itoii.  he  was  compelled  to  give  way  b.  furo 
i  14  £iither,  to  whom  he  surrendered,  and  by 
wiioiD  be  waa  foriinven.  He  was  then  known 
ts^'  the  connt  of  Poitou,  but  dainied  to  be  duke 
"t  A^juitaine.  He  employeil  against  the 
in  Aquitaine,  whom  he  snbdned,  show- 
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ing  muoh  skill  and  energy  in  the  war,  and  the 
dtichy  was  ceded  to  him  by  his  fiather,  whose 
enndtift  with  respect  to  It.  however,  sliows  that 
111'  did  not  consider  tin.  aot  of  cession  as  one  of 
liiiidiiig  force.    The  last  rebellion  in  Aqi  itaine 
was  aided  by  Richard  s  t  ldi  i-  brother.  Henry, 
whose  death  brought  it  to  an  end.  and  liichard 
became  heir  aj)parent,  his  eldest  brother,  "Wil. 
liam,  having  diod  voihil'.    Th--  kiia'  tli-  n  de- 
sired that  Richard  .should  give  up  Aquitaine  to 
his  brotlier  John,  which  he  refused  to  do,  and 
l)y  tin  ir  f;,tl,»  r'>  ordors  Jnhn  and  GootTrey 
ravaged  their  brother's  terrilurics,  which  Kich- 
ard  punished  by  inTadinfr  Brittany,  of  which 
GeotlVey  wa-*  ndor.    Tl.o  kiniz  thou  interfered 
to  restore  peace.   Richard  subsequently  sur- 
rendered Aquitaine  to  his  mother,  but  it  was 
shortly  aft<r  rt.-.!<ir*.d  to   him,  and  by  lita 
father's  orders  he  entered  upon  a  war  with 
the  connt  of  Toulouse,  which  was  sucoessfolly 
warred.    In  the  war  between  Henry  II.  and 
Philip  Augustus  in  1187,  Richard  showed  no 
want  of  fidelity  to  his  father,  but  before  it 
could  be  derided  the  interlerence  of  the  pope 
put  a  stop  to  hostilities.   Kichard  became  in* 
timato  with  Philip,  whicb  was  offensive  to 
Henry,  nnd  the  jiririce  was  led  to  seize  his 
father's  treasure  atChinon.  which  he  emidoyed 
in  fortifyuig  castles  in  Poitf>u,  at  the  instigation 
of  the  French  king.    Soon,  however,  a  recon- 
ciliation was  eftected  between  the  Enjrlish 
monarch  and  his  son,  and  the  latter  took  the 
cross  iu  the  third  crusade;  but  in  spite  of  his 
vow  ho  had  tn  renew  the  wHr  with  tlie  count 
of  Toulouse,  and  with  success.    He  also  took 
j»art  in  the  ne,\t  contest  between  Henry  and 
l*i.ili|j ;  but  a  re|»ort  prevailing  that  his  father 
intended  to  exclude  him  from  the  succession, 
and  confer  the  crown  ujion  Prince  J«din.  Rich- 
ard did  homage  to  Philip  for  liis  KnLdish  ter- 
ritories in  1  ranee,  under  certain  reservations. 
In  the  war  that  followed.  Philip  and  Richard 
■<vere  vi<  torloii>,  nnd  (!i('t;i(»  d  terms  to  lloiiry, 
who  soon  altt  r  *lied  td"  nil  trtitiralion,  cur>inghi8 
sons.    Ri(hard  became  kin-:,  July  6,  118!),  and 
was  greatly  atT.  (  ft  d  by  hi-,  lathers  death.  It 
is  some  excuse  lor  l-is  ttoiju.nt  rebellions,  that 
his  mother  was  ill  treated  by  liis  father,  and 
that  Henry  had  se<luced  the  ]irinc.  -s  Alice, 
sister  of  Philip  Augustus,  who  had  been  prom- 
ised to  Richard  in  marriAge.  Henry  was  of  a 
joalous  and  arbitrary  temper,  and  hy  his  con- 
duct created  the  rebellions  from  which  ho  suf- 
fered so  much.  Domestic  dissensions,  too,  were 
the  iidicritain  o  of  tlie  Angfvine  nnd  Noiman 
families  that  met  io  the  person  of  Henry  II.  It 
was  said  of  him :    He  comes  from  the  deril, 
and  to  t!io  dovi!  he  will  return."    "  Tbe  jealous 
Eleanor,"  says  Michelet,   with  the  passion  and 
-rindictiveness  of  her  southern  blood,  encotir- 
airt  d  lior  sons'  disobedience,  and  trained  them 
to  parricide.   These  youths,  in  whose  veina 
mingled  the  blood  of  so  many  different  races, 
Norman,  Aqtut:  nian,  and  Saxon,  seemed  to  en- 
tertain, over  and  above  tlie  violence  of  the 
FuUcB  of  Ai\jou  and  the  'Williams  of  £ngkiiid, 
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an  the  opposing  hatred  and  dboord  of  fhese 

races.  Tiu'V  iK>\i  r  knew  wlu-tlitr  they  wero 
from  tho  soatli  or  the  north ;  the/  only  Juxew 
tiiat  thej  haled  one  another,  and  thdr  father 
worse  than  all.  They  conlfl  not  trace  back 
their  an'  i  stiy,  without  fiudiug  at  each  deeoeut 
either  rape,  orlnoeflC,  or  fratrietde."  Riehard*s 
fondness  lor  j)oetry  and  music  became  one 
of  the  moana  for  increasing  the  discord  that 
prevailed  in  the  PlantAgenet  family;  for  it 
placed  him  under  the  influence  of  Bertrand  de 
Born,  who  devoted  his  powers  to  breed  strife 
between  Henry  U.  and  his  sons,  never  allowing 
them  to  renuun,  according  to  Tbierrj,  for  an 
in^tftnt  upon  a  good  understanding,  but  con- 
stantly animating  them  one  against  the  other 
hj  the  sirtent^  or  satirical  songs  so  greatly  in 
vogue  at  tliat  tiino.  At  tho  hoginning  of  his 
reign  iiichard  exhibited  a  lair  and  moderate 
spirit  hi  his  interooime  with  his  subjecta, 
with  contemporary  prince,  nnd  with  his  rela- 
tives. He  freed  his  mother  from  tho  imprison- 
ment to  which  she  had  been  consigned  by  her 
late  hn=th;uid.  The  bifjotod  people  having  ri<on 
against  and  massacred  tho  Jews  ut  the  time  «f 
ms  ooronation,  he  oondemncd  their  condnot, 
and  protected  the  pro«?crilH<l  race.  His  prop.i- 
racionsfor  the  fulfiluieut  of  his  vow  as  a  crusa- 
der in  oonnection  with  Philip  Augustu<i,  while 
the  emi>eror  of  Germany,  Frederic  Barharnssa, 
was  starting  with  a  va»t  army  for  tho  same 
purpose,  were  earried  on  %igorously,  and  they 
show  that  ho  was  a  careful  and  prudent  leader, 
and  not  the  mere  knight  errant  uu  a  throne 
that  be  is  generally  drawn.  The  government 
of  England  w.xs  placed  in  tho  hands  of  tho 
bishops  of  Ely  and  Durham,  On  J  une  29,  1 1 90, 
tite  French  and  English  armiM  met  on  the 
plains  of  Vezclay,  on  tho  bt>rdpr8of  Burgundy, 
100,000  strong,  beside  attendants  and  camp  fol- 
loirera.  Separating,  Philip  led  his  fintlea  to 
Grenoa.  while  Richard  ]»ro<'Oi'ded  to  Marseilles. 
Embarking  with  a  small  part  of  his  forces,  he 
ooasted  Italy,  snd  a  portion  of  his  fleet  reaiuied 
Messina  in  advance  of  him,  whcro  Philij)  soon 
afterward  appeared.  Bichard  arrived  i5ept.  23. 
The  aotnmn  and  winter  were  passed  bythe  em- 
saders  in  Sicily,  which  led  to  much  trouhle, 
JGUohard  becoming  involved  in  quarrels  with  the 
king  of  Sicily  and  his  subjects,  in  which  the 
French  favored  tho  latter.  "While  at  Messina,  a 
treaty  was  made  between  Richard  and  Philip, 
which  set  the  former  free  from  his  obligation 
toward  the  latter's  sister  Alice,  and  cnabl^  him 
to  arrange  for  his  marriage  with  TIercnfrnria, 
daughter  of  Sanchez,  king  of  Navarre,  wlio  ar- 
rived in  Sicily  in  conijumy  with  his  mother. 
Leaving  Mc^-jina,  April  10,  1191,  his  fleet  en- 
couittered  rou^Ii  weather,  and  some  of  his  ships 
were  wrecked  on  tho  coast  of  Cyprus,  and  their 
crewfl  wore  inliospitably  treated  by  tho  rnlernf 
that  island,  Isaac  Comnenus,  who  endeavored 
to  get  possession  of  the  persons  of  Bmogaria 
and  of  Richard's  sister  Joan,  dowacrer  queen  of 
Sicily.  Richard  conquered  the  Inland  in  a  fort- 
alght^  sod  fOAde  IsMo  a  pefpsttial  prisooar. 


While  at  Ojpms  he  nanled  Bsrengsrift.  Ot 

Jutie  1  ho  sailed  for  Acre,  capturing  a  Saracenic 
ship  on  his  way.  He  foimd  the  French  king  aH 
Acre,  and  that  rivalry  which  defeated  the  ob- 
ject <  r  tlic  crusaders  soon  broke  out,  Philip 
&voriug  the  faction  of  Conrad  of  Montferratt 
while  Bldiard  sapported  Gtiy  of  Ltwwiun. 
Philip  wished  to  assault  Acre  immediately,  to 
which  Richard  olyected,  as  all  hb  troops  had 
not  srriTed,  and  he  was  himself  suffering  fhtm 
tho  pestilence  that  was  raging  in  the  Chris- 
tian host.  Philip  made  the  Mtack,  and  was 
beaten.  During  his  illness  Richard  is  iiaid  to 
have  received  many  courte^iies  from  Saladin.  He 
slowly  recovered,  and  the  siege  was  pmsccnt ed, 
every  attempt  of  Saladin  to  relievo  the  phtce 
failing.  Acre  w&s  surrendered  July  IS,  llf  1, 
and  on  Aug.  1  Philip  sailed  for  Fmnce.  On 
the  20th  iiichard  caused  his  Suraceu  prisoners 
to  be  bnt(  ht  red,  ])Ocanso  tho  terms  of  the  sur- 
render of  Acre  had  not  been  fulfilled ;  and  the 
next  day  he  began  his  march  toward  JomsalcQL 
suffering  much  from  the  active  operations  ca 
the  liirht  trooji.s  of  Saladin.  The  battle  of  As- 
8ur  was  fouL'lit  Sept.  7,  the  orusaders  com- 
pletely defeiitinir  the  Saracens.  Joppa  was 
taken  by  Richard,  who  was  prevented  from 
marching  at  once  upon  Ascalou  I'j  the  omto- 
dtion  of  his  a^^ociates,  who  preferred  makmg 
Joppa  tho  basis  of  their  o[>eratiuns.  Richard 
however  persevered,  and  with  a  portion  of  the 
onuading  force  proceeded  to  Ascalon,  which 
he  reached  Jan.  20,  1192,  and  where  ho  w;ts 
joined  by  most  of  the  French  troops.  The  re- 
building of  the  walls  was  commenced  and  eon* 

Eleted,  and  Pii  hard  hoped  that  in  the  spring 
0  should  bo  able  to  invest  Jerusalem ;  bat  the 
dissensions  of  the  Ohrifltians  were  renewed, 
and  marred  his  ])lans.  The  news  from  Enpland. 
too,  required  that  he  bhuuld  return  home.  Still 
he  adhered  to  the  purpose  of  tho  craaade,  said 
made  arran^'enients  (m  proceed  to  JorustJi-ia, 
but  Saladiu  hod  so  fortified  that  city  that  it 
was  ooniddered  impregnable.  Richard  then 
exjircssed  his  readiness  to  lead  an  expedition 
into  Egypt^  but  was  not  heeded.  He  reUmed 
to  Acre,  July  26,  and  waa  ftbont  to  embark  for 
England,when  he  heard  that  .Toppa  was  in  dan- 

fer  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Soracena. 
Tastening  to  its  relief,  at  the  head  of  a  email 
force,  he  defeated  Suladin,  and  afterward  de- 
fended the  place  against  an  attack  by  the  Mo- 
hammedans. A  truce  soon  foIlowe<i  the^ 
Cliristian  victories,  and  Richard  left  Acre  Oct* 
9, 111)2.  lie  was  shipwrecked  at  the  head  of 
the  Adriatic,  and  while  seeking  to  oontiinio  his 
journey  by  land  ho  became  the  prison*  r  c  f 
Leopold,  duke  of  Austria,  whomhehad  insulted 
and  ruck  in  Palestine.  The  German  emperor, 
Henry  VI,,  the  son  and  successor  of  IVedtlte, 
who  had  perished  in  the  expedition,  Approved 
of  the  diike'ii  conduct  in  seizing  and  iuiprisoft- 
Ing  tho  English  king,  intending  to  share  €tm 
money  he  should  be  made  to  j.ay  for  his  ran- 
som. Tho  king  of  France  was  desirous  that 
Bidhttd  ahonld  not  be  idMsed,  and  fkim 
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.Tt  lm  soTipbt  his  brother'a  crown ;  hnt  the  em- 
jM  ror,  thoairh  willing  to  pleas©  Phflip  and 
.i'.hn,  waa  compi-lled  to  rt  lea'^o  rtirliard,  nc~ 
I  rdiog  to  termit  agreed  upon,  and  he  reached 
¥j)z\saA  Mimsh  80, 1194.  The  greater  part  of 
T  e  k*:.  .- years  of  lii-i  reiCTi  wns  pa>^<<:d  in 
Frsuce,  wk^n  he  carried  on  almost  constant 
w<jrfiu«iridi  Philip  A  ugnstns,  in  wblcb  he  won 
'  r  linnt  gucres^es,  that  do  not  seem  to  ha\  c 
iOHliioMi  any  pennan«it  efiect.  In  1199  ho 
tt!t<]  aefs  to  the  castle  of  Ohalwi,  to  oompel 
■'  ■  visroont  of  Linioires  to  surrernk  r  m  tr<  :isuro 
'.ist  bid  b««Q  found  in  one  of  his  lield^  and 
trttirh  R{<^ard  daimed  as  sovereign  lord  <n  the 

..  Here  he  received  a  wound,  from  which, 
3*  it  iras  onskilftilly  treated,  ho  died,  lie  left 
1)'^  legitimate  cliildrcn,  and  his  wife,  Bcrenfraria, 
who  gnrvivwl  liiin  many  years,  never  visited 
E:;L'lan(l.  Though  popular  as  an  English  raon- 
: '  .'i.  Kiirliard  was  not  an  Englishman,  and  but  a 

t  !|>f»rtion  of  his  life  was  passed  in  En^/liiiMl. 

IIICPURD  II.,  8th  king  of  England  of  the 
!  ii>e  of  Plantaprenet,  born  in  Bordeaux,  Jan. 
7. 1?)fi7,  suppose*!  t<>  havo  boi  n  ninrdere<i  at 
T"  yiU'fnict  castle,  Feb.  14.  1400.    He  ^vm  the 

-  ■•iid  and  only  sun  iving  child  of  Edward  iho 
yiack  Prince,  eldest  »on  of  Edward  III.  His 
in 'ther  was  Jori').  -ister  of  the  lastearl  of  "FCt  iit, 
Ktiobeciuue  countess  of  Kent  in  lierowii  ripht, 
.'j)d  who  was  a  eoosin  of  the  Hlack  Prince.  Ilcr 

-  "iid  hnsbaTid  wjis  Lord  Holi.'ind,  w)i<»  died 
I.  iuCO,aad  in  lif»>l  she  became  Edward's  wife. 
Th«  prince  dying  Jane  8, 1876,  Kiohaid  beoame 
'  !r  ftj.paront,  and  supf-eeded  to  the  crown  of 
Lnjlmi  Jnne  21,  1.S77,  on  the  death  of  his 
STundlSither.    Ills  coronation  took  ptaoe  the 

year,  July  16.  A  council  was  appointed 
'i  i^ioduct  Uie  bmonesa  of  government,  the 
rinodpol  memben  being  the  kinfr^s  nncles. 
t'li  war  between  England  and  rranco  w  n.'i 
r\ritinued,  to  the  disadvantage  of  ilie  former 
^  <ntnr.    Bcotland  was  hostile  to  England; 

-  i  the  ambition  <  >f  Ibo  duke  of  I  nrtr-t'^fcr  and 
lii'-tarl  of  Cambridge,  who  by  right  of  tlieir 

«Tp^ed  to  obtidn  possession  of  8p«n, 
-  '  ririsc  (jf  tro!;b!.-  botwoi  n  England  and 
i  >^  I^«oinsula.  The  people  were  disgusted 
trith  the  fiulnree  of  thev  arms,  and  the  odinm 
•  was  attached  to  the  government  of  Ed- 
]^4rd  III.  in  the  last  days  of  that  monarch  was 
ifiPTHsssed  by  the  general  bad  role  of  the  regents. 
It  WiL«  found  ne<  e>-.sary  to  lay  new  and  heavy 
tait-a,  which  were  rigoroiisly  collected.  The 
fiT«|>o|}  tax,  which  bore  ui)on  persons  in  good 
^liTU'itanccs,  Mas  submitted  to;  bat  when  the 
^  vai  extcnd<-'d  to  ppr?fms  of  c%-f  ry  condition, 
l  erosts  bein^  le\ie<i  uii  each  laale  and  female 
'  "~9  the  of  15  years,  the  returns  were 
-niall.  This  was  attributed  to  neirliir. nt  collec- 
•icn,  and  a  commission  wa»  appuinted  to  en- 
'■[Tre  the  tax.  The  proceedings  of  the  commis- 
*'"flers  were  of  the  most  lnqTii'^itori;d  oharaf- 

and  W4>re  f»eculiarly  odious  to  tlie  jiei  ^lu 
■'  m  ihv  iu-^'ilts  to  yoong  women  which  they 
•tivolverl;  and  r  ]  >.\nf<*-  was  made  in  Essox, 

«oofl  afteny  ard  ia  Kent.   At  Dartford,  in 


Kent,  one  "Walter  the  Tiler,  having  knocked  on 
the  head  a  tax  gatlierer  who  had  Insalted  bli 

datiLditer,  was  made  chipf  of  the  insni^ents, 
and  hence  the  popular  rising  is  known  aa  Wat 
Tyler's  rebeUion.  The  ]>eople  rose  in  9  conn* 

tie«,  and  at  first  there  wre^  no  (ninity  frit  by 
them  to  the  young  king,  the  evils  that  afBicted 
the  oonntry  being  attribated  to  bis  counsellors; 
and  they  <  nmi)elled  nil  persons  w  hom  they  met 
to  sM'cor  fidelity  to  the  king  and  the  coounoua. 
Yet  the  Insnrreetion  partook  of  Ibe  efaaraeKnr 
of  tlie  Jacquerie  that  had  occurred  in  France 
28  years  before.  An  itinerant  preacher,  named 
John  Ball,  whom  they  had  released  mrni  the 
prison  to  which  he  hfid  l  een  consigned  ]>y  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  for  prenciiing  doc- 
trines like  those  of  WyclifTe,  was  made  their 
chaplain  by  the  insurgents,  and  he  proclaimed 
the  most  radical  theories  concerning  the  y>rimi- 
tive  equality  of  man.  They  marched  upon 
London,  and  asseml>k'd  to  the  number  of  100,- 
OoO  on  Bhirkhoath,  June  12,  1381.  Tlio  city 
was  entered,  the  tower  seized,  and  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  the  treasurer,  and  eefV" 
ernl  other  persons  of  eminence,  were  pnt  to 
death.  There  whs  some  plandcring,  and  tlie 
pabtoo  of  the  dtike  of  Lancaster  was  destroyed* 
Tlie  cirly  demands  made  upon  the  king  were 
deenitil  reasonable,  such  as  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  the  eomnmtation  of  the  daea  of  villen- 
nr.\  frep  trade  in  the  market  towns.  A'o. ;  and 
the  king  promised  that  tliey  siiould  all  be  com- 
plied with,  whereujion  many  of  the  people  re- 
turned tn  tb«  ir  !iomes,  Tyler  now  breame  in- 
solent, and  made  further  demaiuls  upon  the 
king,  compliance  with  which  was  imjKifisible ; 
find  in  an  interview  with  RicViard.  be  bvbaved 
so  arrogjmtly  that  ho  was  t*lain  l)y  Sir  William 
Walworth,  l<»rd  mayor  of  London.  The  king, 
wlio  wns  in  his  loth  year,  inmicdiately  [Iteed 
himsielf  at  theliead  of  the  rebels,  thereby  saving 
his  own  life  and  the  lives  of  liis  attendants. 
Thoy  af^eejitrd  Jiiiit.  and  be  led  tlain  info  the 
country,  and  allowed  them  to  depart  without 
molestation.  The  promises  made  to  the  people 
were  not  k<  pt.  and  they  were  punished  with 
merciless  severity,  Tresilian,  chief  justice  of  the 
king's  bench,  anticipating  tlie  part  whieh  Jef- 
freys played  8  (iiitniiLs  Iniir.  Rirhnrd  was 
married  to  Anne  of  Bohemia,  eldest  daughter 
of  Charles  TV.,  emperor  of  Germany,  ot  the 
hotise  of  Luxemburg,  and  son  of  that  blind 
king  of  Bohemia,  John,  who  was  slain  at  Cr6- 
cy,  lighting  on  the  mde  of  the  house  of  Valois. 
An  invasion  of  Scotland  wa^  made  in  THR.'), 
tlie  king  lioadiug  a  large  array,  whicli  accom- 
plished little.  The  duke  of  Gloucester,  one 
of  the  king's  nncles,  made  himself  master  of 
the  kingdom,  but  Richard  was  induced  by  his 
favorite,  the  earl  of  Oxford,  to  attempt  to  throw 
off  the  yoke.  The  eon-,  (pn  nee  was  a  contest 
between  tlie  king  and  his  favorite,  sujtported  by 
their  adhereiits,  and  the  members  of  the  royal 
house,  supported  by  most  of  the  nobles,  and  by 
the  iieoi)l(  .  (51oiii  (  t(,.r  triumphed,  and  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  a  council  of  regency  in 
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1880^  which  held  0over«ign  power.  lu  1387  the 
Ung,  who  was  aided  bjr  thtt  Jndi^s,  sought  to 
rccnver  his  power,  btit  Glourcftor  dofeuted  his 
Boldiem,  and  slaughtered  or  batiislitHl  hiti  itum»- 
diato  mipporters,  Oxford,  who  had  been  mado 
duke  of  IrelanJ,  bein>;  oMof  tbos  wlin  wont 
into  exile.  Two  years  later  the  king  vfm  more 
■qpceaaftil,  andchimgedhhmfaiatera,  OloneeBteff 
himiielf  being  removed.  The  duke  of  Laiicaa- 
ter  aapported  the  idog,  who  was  now  23  years 
old,  ana  there  eonld  be  do  pretence  for  keci/ing 
up  the  regency.  The  Frt  iu  li  war  langui^lieil, 
and  that  witii  Scotland  was  remarkable  only 
for  the  battle  of  Otterboume,  in  which  the 
Sootoh  were  victoriouit.  A  truce  for  25  years 
wn  c«n< li»'lt'<l  with  Franco,  and.  Queen  Anne 
having  dic«i  m  it  wna  proviiied  thai 

Kichard  should  marry  Isabella,  daughter  of 
Oharles  VI.,  in  1896,  though  the  princess  was 
but  0  years  old.  Gloucester  endeavored  to  re- 
cover hia  former  power,  hot  fiuled^  the  king 
beiii^  sn[tport«Ml  by  parliament,  and  crushinf* 
his  enemies.  The  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
and  the  earl  of  Warwiek  were  banished,  the 
earl  of  Arundul  was  beheaded,  nn<\  t)io  duke 
of  Glottoesler  was  imprisoned  at  Calaia,  where 
be  died  imder  ciroomstanoes  that  created  the 
Miis|>I(-u)u  that  he  had  ht  un  murdered  by  the 
kings  orders.  lUchard  bauL»bed  Uemj  of 
Boliugbroke,  son  of  the  dake  of  Lancaster,  In 
18'J8,  for  lu  yeart;  and  on  the  death  of  Lan- 
caster ho  made  the  term  of  bani.shment  per- 
petual, and  seized  the  estates  of  the  exile.  As 
Biohard  had  now  become  very  un|H>i>nlar,  Hen- 
ry determined  to  return  to  En;.'!:ind.  under  pre- 
tence of  rocovi-riti;:  his  puterual  e-.!:itc<^,  taking 
advantjtire  uf  the  king's  absence,  lie  having  gone 
to  Irehiiiil.  1(1  .Iiilv,  i:{99,  he  landed  at  Haven- 
spur,  aocompuaiod  by  a  few  emineni  Knglish- 
meii^  who  also  hud  been  baoiahed  \>y  Kiebard. 
T[.  h)Iiu'd  by  several  jMiwerful  nohK>. 

whu:M  example  was  prompt!  v  followed  by  ih>o- 
ple  of  all  degreea,  and  London  anpported  the 
t  iiii^e  <»f  I,anc;i>ter.  Ki-  hard  returned  from 
Ireland,  but  wim  seized  and  uuprisooed,  and 
deposed  b  V  purliament,  a  renoneiatlon  of  the 
erowu  hiiviug  previously  been  obialiu-d  from 
hka.  Iianfiaatrcr  was  called  to  the  throne,  aud 
became  king  as  Henr j  IV.  ParBament  thus 
set  aside  the  legitimate  heir  to  the  throne, 
Ro<;er  Mortimer,  earl  of  March  (gramlson  of 
Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence,  3d  son  of  Kdward 
III.),  upon  whom  an  earlier  parliament  had  set- 
tled the  erown.  in  a^vonlance  with  the  received 
laws  of  iuheriUiUee.  The  binhuii  of  Carlisle 
op|K>!«ed  the  deposition  of  Richard  II.,  and  tha 
tr.iu-fer  of  the  crown  to  the  duke  of  Lancaster, 
ou  the  grou4ul  of  divine  right.  Kichard  was  im- 
prisoned in  PoBtafraet  castle,  and  it  is  rapposed 
that  he  wns  there  mnrdered  Ky  hin  kit-prr,  Sir 
riuTs  £xtoa.  A  corpse,  uur porting  to  be  that 
of  the  ex'king,  was  exhimt«d  in  London  for 
twti  d,'iy>,  and  w;iH  hnrii'd  in  Westminster  ab- 
bey; but  the  tomb  haviug  been  aceidentalljr 
o|iened,  long  afterward,  no  marks  of  violeooa 
ware  fiMod  on  the  skolL  Ona  alocx  wai^  thai 


he  was  starved  to  death.  It  has  been  plauitb}j 
ninintjiiucd  by  an  eminent  Scotch  hiitari^l^ 
Mr.  Fraser  Tytler,  that  Hiehard  c«k«apcd  f^^a 
Pontefract,  and  tiiMl  to  the  W  e.slera  i.».kad.s  «i« 
there  recognized,  and  carried  to  the  ."vot^h 
court,  wliere  he  dietl  in  1419.  and  veas  bcrii^ 
at  Stirling.  Bicliard  was  a  weak  princ«, 
owed  his  fall  to  his  fondness  Ibr  averiltt.  ti 
the  vehemenec  of  his  dopotism  in  the  ] 
part  of  his  rci^  and  to  tlie  wantonness  ot  hi 
expenditures,  which  England  was  thsa  ill  iSk 
to  bear.  Th:it  lie  was  pariinl  to  peace  did  ii^it 
help  him  to  the  affections  of  his  snbjecti,  aui 
the  French  alliimce  assisted  to  swell  the  ew 
rent  of  unpopularity  by  which  he  was  at  Itxi 
swept  away.  He  wjis  fond  of  literature, 
most  of  the  riiuitageuet^i.  and  uppreciate<l  :>n^ 
eiyoyed  the  works  of  Chaucer,  Gower,  m 
FroiVsart.  In  tlie  IRth  year  of  his  rei::ii(lK*, 
the  statute  <>t'  vriTvumire  was  enacted. 

RICHARD  III.,  la.st  king  of  EnphmdoTlhi 
Plantagenet  lino,  t>orT:  it  Fotlierin^ny  cjirfV 
Oct.  2,  1452,  killed  al  ttic  battle  ot  Bo^worti 
field,  Ang.  22,  1485.  He  was  the  lltb  cbili 
and  Hth  son  of  Richard,  duke  of  York,  and '  I 
his  wife,  Cecily  Neville,  daughter  of  th«  etr 
of  Westmoreland.  The  duke  of  Toik  wii  di 
8cende<l  in  the  female  line  from  1  ioneL  dni; 
of  Clarence,  3d  sou  of  Edwanl  111.,  axA 
English  throne  was  held  by  Henry  VL  pw* 
grandson  of  John,  duke  of  Lancaster,  Edwaf' 
III.'s  4th  son.  York  became  the  chief  of  Uw 
party  which  sought  to  set  aside  the  Imeof  lii 
caster,  but  was  defeated  and  ca|»tttred  at 
field  at  the  dose  of  1400.  and  immediately  ci 
ocuted.  His  sou  Richard  was  a  victim  of  tb 
wars  of  those  times  even  in  bis  childhood,  ut 
was  n  pri>*onpr  nt  the  njrc  of  7  years.  Chi  h: 
lailtei  s  Ueaili,  liii  hard  was  sent  by  his  modn 
to  Utrecht  When  his  eldest  bniher  bwain 
kin;;  .tf  Enirliind,  in  14fil.  a-  Fdward  IV..  Kill 
ard  was  brought  home,  and  made  duke  of  Oloi 
cestar,  Nov.  4.  and  large  possessions  were  eoi 
ferretl  up"ti  liim.  Of  hi-*  life  fiir  enrnc  Ti-ai 
after  iliis  date  nothing  is  positively  known,  Ih 
H  is  sopp<M«d  that  he  was  made  the  wtfd  ( 
the  earl  of  Warwick,  "the  king  maker," 
that  he  resided  mostly  at  Middleham  c*/^ 
In  his  14th  year  he  was  made  a  kni^'ht  ef  ll 
parter.  His  tir^t  public  ii<  t  was  to  aid  in  e.*o"' 
hvz  \\U  si-t.  r  M.tii'uret  to  Marf^ate,  when  »1 
Uiis  marrad  to  tlic  he  ir  of  llie  duke  of  Bs 
gundy,  in  14»iS.  The  king  was  strongly  • 
tnehed  to  Rirhard.  who  rep:iid  hi*  ntt'^ti* 
with  a  fanatical  tidelity,  whicli  Warwick,  eutt 
not  ^hake.  Beside  in'^^atly  incrciisiiig  Rtclisri 
wealth  by  frrants  of  the  forfeited  estate*  < 
Lancastrian  nobles,  the  king  createil  bun  i<> 
high  admiral  and  chief  constable  of  Englsi 

for  liTr.  iifid  nomiiuited  hitn  t  hirf  Jii>t:i^'  ' 
bouth  Wales  in  14C8.    When  the  carl  ul 
wick  and  the  dnke  of  Clarence  (the  kioi 
brother  (teorgo)  rebelle<l,  the  duke  of  t;l 
ter  was  appointed  eoaunisaioner  of  array 
the  county  of  Gloucester,  March  26, 1470;  si 
on  April  16  be  waa  aamed  to  tha  saoM  ofi 
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s  PeroBHhire  and  Cornwall.   The  same  year  Edward  was  bom  in  1473.   Olonoester  exerted 

.t  vw  made  warden  of  the  northern  marches ;  his  influence  with  the  king  to  mitigate  the  bdr* 

itl  in  September  he  accompanied  the  king  n>rf»  of  the  coKt^  sts  of  those  tirnvs,  and  esp«- 

itrQ  h«  n«l  to  Flanders  because  of  the  tri-  ciully  in  behidi' of  ihe  Nevilles.   Wl^  n  Edwai^ 

ia{ikef  Warwick  at  the  head  of  the  ItatUh  TV.  invaded  France  in  1475,  Gl<  m  •  tvr  iiocom- 

Irin  i^-^T.   ni.'  i*:ir!iainerit  that  then  assem-  panied  him,  and  w.is  the  only  Hoglishman  of 

M<4ri;::T.  d  and  outlawed  (floncester.  When  note  in  the  army  wlio  was  neither  corrupted 

LjTin^  rvt  irned  to  England,  (iloucester  was  nor  oigoled  by  Louis  XL    He  returned  to  £ng- 

Lstr-in  nm\  h.\d  the  j>riri(  jpal  part  in  efTiot-  land,  and  resumed  his  residence  in  the  north. 

ti     reconciliation  between  the  king  and  TVith  the  bitter  quarrels  of  the  king  and  his 

Cb«H»  wldch  restored  tlie  Hirofie  to  the  brotiherof  Olarenee  Oloneenter  hadno  oonnee- 

V'-'  'Trrk.    .\t  the  battle  of  Rarni  t,  A]>nl  tion.  nnd  it  is  stated  by  oiu"  of  his  enemies 

k  ATl^  Gloacester  comniaoded  the  van  of  the  that  he  openly  but  hypocritically  opposed  the 

Tntiit  tmj,  being  in  Immediate  opposition  execation  of  Glarenoe.  The  only  portion  of 

•  Tirwick.  ;ii\<l  l-y  his  condiu  t  ]>roved  him-  Clarence's  country  possessions  that  he  received 

«tf  lo  i>e  a  akilM  leader  and  a  brave  soldier,  was  Barnard  castle  in  Durham,  which  became 

■iantrfboted  to  tl»e  victory  of  hU  brother,  one  of  his  favorite  places  of  abode.  lie  receiv- 

r>*}iDe  ikK  was  assigned  to  him  at  the  bat-  cd  the  office  of  chamberlain,  made  v,i(  ant  by 

i^fTewke«bury,  20  days  Inter,  nnd  his  action  Clarence'^;  di-nth,  wa*?  eon«titnted  iidiniral  of 

i'vT  jD«tified  the  selectiou.    The  story,  long  England,  Ireland,  and  AquiLaine,  and  appointed 

•'»:^<L  that  he  took  part  In  the  butchery  of  "one  of  the  triers  of  petitions"  in  the  parlia- 

Eih  ani  of  I^iK  a-^tcr.  8on  of  II* nry  VL,  ment  that  met  in  1478.    War  brenking  out  be- 

i^f  lie  Liule,  is  not  only  un!*upported  by  twef  n  England  and  Scotland,  Gloucerter  wa» 

OMtfridenro,  but  is  eontral^cted  by  evidenee  ert  .it<  d  lieutcnant-goneral  of  the  kin^'dom,  and 

^j  in-mMtantial ch:imrtf'r.   "Nor  is  there  .my  in  .lunc.  1482.  he  took  poesession  of  Ikrwirk, 

[r-abir  he  was  concerned  in  the  death  of  lien-  and  penetrated  to  Edinburgh,  at  the  head  of  a 

ttVl,  vbo  is  supposed  to  have  been  df^  in  the  large  army,  and  compelled  the  Bcotch  to  accede 

'  'rr-jf  Lrn  I  'll.  M;iy  21.    In  reward  for  his  to  the  termsof  i»eai^i'  he  proposed.    He  treated 

^'^tik.  tLe  king  created  Gloucester  lord  high  the  vanquished  with  great  moderation,  and 

v^SdUa  ef  &gland  for  Hfe,  the  office  having  wonM  not  allow  the  pillage  of  Edinburgh.  He 

>'n  krt  pre\ic'ii>I_v  Iu  ld  by  W:iru  iok  ;  and  he  was  thanked  by  the  kinir  and  parlinrnent  for 

»v»ved  him  with  a  hirge  number  of  manors  his  deeds.  One  of  the  king's  last  acta  was  to 

c{lwdAi{)g  that  had  belonged  to  the  NevHlea,  bestow  npon  his  brother  tiio  wardenship  of 

s^'  +'irrsl  fijrfeited  estates.    He  was  restored  the  we.st  mart  in  s  <»f  England,  the  lordship  of 

s^^'ifficc  of  lord  high  admiral,  which  War-  Carlisle  with  everything  connected  therewith, 

•A  lad  held  daring  the  brief  restoration  of  and  a  large  sum  of  money.    Edward  IV.  died 

5^*7      and  made  earl  of  Dorset  and  earl  in  April,  1488,  and  Kichard,  who  was  then  in 

^^iBfr«et.    lie  sought  nnd  fo;ind  tlu-  hidy  the  north,  prepared  to  go  to  London,  nrd  took 

4a»  Nmlle,  Warwick's  yuungebt  daughter,  the  ualh  of  alkj:iance  to  his  nephew,  Kdwurd 

E  •  camtti  her.  Tlii-  lady  had  been  betroth*  V.,  and  compelled  all  who  were  under  him  also 

♦^'-jpriwe  Edward  of  Liuirn«tcr.  hnt  the  mnr-  to  take  it.    Hastening  south,  ho  fseized  tlie 

^  "wmony  had  not  taken  place.   After  young  king's  person,  and  escorted  him  to  the 

'  nhrowofthe  Lancastrians  and  the  death  capital,  having  Impriaoned  Lords  Rivera  and 

'^inrick,  Anne  wa.>i  jihicvd  in  the  cti«tody  C rev,  and  gome  other  persons  of  the  queen 

'  ^ ii<t«r  babel,  duchess  of  Clarence ;  and  mother's  party.    Gloucester  was  appointed 

'       of  Clarence,  who  was  opposed  to  "  protector  and  defender  of  the  realm"  by  tbe 

'          i'lif.  (Milled  his  fiister  iTi-law  to  ho  counril  of  fst.ite,  which  act  parliament  confirm- 

'  .^^  and  she  was  for  some  time  a  kitchen  ed.   But  his  ambition  now  took  a  very  decid- 

^•■LaedoQ.  flbewaa  foond  by  Gloacester,  ed  fbnn;  and  because  be  felt  that  be  bad  to 

17"  '^•'^        married  about  the  month  of  elio-ise  between  wi  aring  fJie  crown  and  being 

i47i.  On  Feb.  29,  1472,  Gloucester  fiiudly  made  a  victim  of  the  queen  mother's 

l^kMmad  time  appointed  lord  high  consta-  party,  he  resolved  to  make  himself  king.  His 

■   f  Ea^and     Shortly  afterward  he  was  proceedings  are  involved  in  much  obscurity, 

i*J»J«dto  the  office  of  "  kr.  T-er  -  .f  all  the  \>n\  on  June  18  Lord  Hn.stings,  the  lord  cham- 

i*^*lw**l  beyond  Trent,  lor  liiL-.   and  jus-  berlain,  was  suddenly  f^eized  at  the  tower  by 

^-7'^Korth  Wales.  On  May  20  he  resigned  Gloncester's  order  and  put  to  death,  without 

j**^J<«of  rr  lit  I  hamberlain,  and  took  up  his  even  the  form  of  a  trial,  on  the  charge  of  hav- 

■^  mj.]-  ri'A  ;it  Pontefract  castle,  as  t  hief  iiig  been  concerned  in  a  conspiracy  against  the 

1  f  Tla-  d'K  by  of  Lancaster.    Ho  be-  proteotorandfer  the  seizures  the  government. 

1*^'  '  r.".d]  rnh  r  of  the  norili  of  England,  Hastings,  to  wIjmth  (SI  nrr^-ter  was  n'tnrhc  1', 

1*^**  '^i  Lii4ia.-.trianj»  were  very  numerous,  was  probably  murdered  because  Gioiicvster 

*i**iy  did  he  govern  them  that  his  knew  that  he  never  would  be  false  to  Edward 

long  clK-rixlied  by  the  people  as  V.    Tlie  ddldron  of  Edwnrd  T^^'  were  d^-elan  d 

' a  jnn  prince.  i£iddlehain  castle,  which  illegitimate,  because  their  father  had  entered 

1^     ziroabimlroni  the  spoil  of  Warwick,  into  a  pre-oontraet  with  Lady  Elinor  Bntler  be- 

^  (iTorita  rendeiMe»  and  thero  bia  ion  fore  be  married  EUiabeth  Orey.  Th«  jooog 
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king  was  set  aside  bj  the  estates  of  the  realm, 
hj  whom  QIoQcester  wa»  requested  to  ascend 
the  vacant  throne.  He  complied,  and  became 
king  Juno  26,  1483,  with  the  stylo  and  title  of 
Richard  IH.  Ni)  opposition  was  made  to  him. 
Hw  coronation  took  place  Julj  6.  His  pro- 
cectiin;.'s  a.s  a  monarch  were  of  a  popular  char- 
acter, but  the  people  j-oon  began  to  mnmiur 
becauao  uf  thu  fate  of  the  yonng  prince?,  the 
late  king  Edward  V.  and  his  brother  Richard, 

duke  of  York.    Tlu  y        '  n  i>laced  in  tlio 

tower,  and  it  was  bulievi  d  liuiL  ihcy  were  theru 
murdered  bj  Blchiird^s  orders ;  but  tho  dispo- 
sit?  in  ♦!int  wns  made  of  them  is  a  mystery  to 
tiiiH  Uuy,  uud  vary  plausible  arguments  have 
been  made  in  tapport  of  Richard'ti  innocenoe 
of  their  murder.  The  duke  of  Btn  kiii^liam, 
who  had  been  the  chief  agent  in  Richard  s  ele- 
ction to  the  throne,  soon  became  diaeatisfied 
witli  his  mn«tor,  and  entered  into  a  ron^!j)irnry 
for  liis  overthrow.  Tho  earl  of  Riclmiond,  who 
was  regarded  as  the  head  of  the  Lancastrian 

Earty,  was  to  be  made  kinsr.  on  condition  that 
e  espooaed  Elizabeth,  eldest,  daughter  of  Ed- 
ward IV.  This  oonspiracy  failed,  «id  Baek- 
inglifim  vras  exconti.<I.  Tlie  qneen  dowager 
was  prevailed  upon  to  ioavo  suuctuary,  iu  which 
she  had  taken  refuge,  and  to  place  herself  and 
family  in  the  kinir's  hniuls.  TIio  parliiunent  uf 
14S4  oonfirmed  the  king's  title,  and  settled  the 
crown  on  bis  son  Edward,  prince  of  Wales; 
hnt  that  |)rinco  died  Ain-il  H.  Edwnnl,  earl  of 
Warwick,  son  of  the  late  duke  of  Clarence,  was 
then  named  heir  to  tiie  crown,  bnt  was  soon 
8et  a.sido,  and  thvro  wassubstitutftl  fir  him  the 
earl  of  Lincoln,  eldest  son  of  the  king's  oldeat 
living  sister,  the  dncAiess  of  Suffolk.  £i  March, 
148.*),  the  queen  dit'd  of  ii  doclinL-.  'Hlrliartl  has 
been  chai^od  with  having  poisoned  her,  but 
the  story  is  a  pnre  invention.  Nor  did  he  ever 
think  of  tiuirryiug  lii>  niece  Elizabeth,  nuothi  r 
offonoe  that  was  attributed  to  him.  But  he 
had  now  beeome  very  nnpopolar,  beeawe  of 
tho  forced  loans  he  had  made,  though  his  gen- 
eral legislation  waa  good,  and  is  higlily  prai^^ed 
by  Bacon ;  and  he  liberally  encouraged  religion 
and  letters.  Tho  earl  of  Richmond,  after  a 
number  of  failures,  resolved  to  make  another 
attempt  to  g:un  tho  English  crown.  Assisted 
by  tho  French  government,  ami  by  tho  duko  of 
Brittany,  he  sailed  on  July  20  and  hirulnl  at 
Milford  IJaven,  Aug.  1,  14«5.  Richard  had  as- 
semblo'l  a  hirge  army,  and  would  have  eaoUj 
crushed  his  rival  but  for  the  itifidellty  of  some 
of  his  nobles.  The  two  unuieii  met  on  Bos- 
worth  field,  Aug.  22,  and  Lord  Stanley  went 
over  to  Richmond  in  the  heat  of  the  battle, 
wliib'  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  who  eom- 
Tu  uidetl  tho  second  line  of  the  royal  army,  stood 
aloof  Even  then  the  kin^c  untrlit  have  retriev- 
ed his  fortune  but  for  tho  conduct  of  Sir  William 
Stanley,  who  had  remwned  neuter  until  Rich- 
ard had  hewn  hi-  way  to  whtTi-  ni.limond 
stood,  when  he  jnincd  the  Lam  astriuiia  ut  tho 
head  of  8,000  un  a.  This  decided  tho  result  of 
the  battle^  Biohard  fell  figbkang  brAvelf,  de- 


claring  that  ho  would  die  kinp  of  England. 
His  bodjr  was  basely  treated  bj  tbe  vioton, 
and  was  begged  and  boned  "bj  fhe  ttmis  «c 

Leicester  in  their  (hapel.  The  reason  why 
Richard^s  character  iu  English  history  is  so  bad 
is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  he  offiuided  both 
tho  Lancastrian  party  and  the  York  partj^  and 
tliat  tho  troubles  of  the  wars  of  tho  rodca,  Kn>«  - 
ing  out  of  a  disputed  succession  to  tho  throne, 
had  80  disturbed  men's  minds  that  they  were 
never  fur^'utten  until  tlio  accesaion  of  the  5"^- 
urLs  iu  1G0:3,  when  tlioy  gave  way  tu  u  uuv 
class  of  fears;  and  Richara^s  conduct  in  du- 
tnrbint:f  tho  order  of  snrcesoion.  tlmn^^li  wA 
without  excuae  ou  pertioual  grounds,  i«  uuen  to 
aerere  censure  as  a  political  prooeedin^.  oluk»' 
spcnn-'s  historical  plays,  tt>o,  have  given  per- 
manent places  to  utterly  false  views  of  the 
great  stmggle  of  the  loth  century,  his  **Laii- 
rantrian  partialities,  end  a  certain  kiiark  at  em- 
bodying them,"  as  Sir  Waher  iiiXitt  tay  a.  Lav- 
ing  'turned  history  ujjsido  down,  or  rather 
inslib.'  out."  The  Ku  liard  III.  and  Ladj  Anne 
uf  »Sliuke:»peare  arc  ua  purely  ideal  charaoleri 
as  Prospcro  and  Mirandia.  With  the  death  v£ 
Ricliara  III.  ended  the  line  of  PLnnt.'urc n^t. 
which  had  ruled  iu  England  331  years  (^1164- 
1485),  and  under  14  sovereigns. 

RICUARD  DE  BriiY,  an  English  prelate 
and  statesman,  born  in  12^7,  probably  in  Boiy 
St.  EdmandX  died  at  Anekland,  April  14.  IMS. 
lie  stiidifd  at  Oxford,  and  wa.^  rsppoiiUed  tritf  r 
to  Prihce  Edward,  oticrward  Edward  ILL,  ajad 
receiver  of  bis  leTennea  inWaiee.  When  Ed- 
ward with  hismotla  r  tli  d  to  Paris  and  w  as  there 
distressed  for  want  of  money,  De  Bui}',  takuw 
with  bim  a  large  som  in  gold,  the  reecipla  of 
his  »iffiot,  secretly  hastened  to  tho  prince's  re- 
lief, and  was  porsued  to  Paris  by  the  kii^  s 
lieutenant  ana  a  band  of  boraenien,  and  o^j 
c  Sloped  capture  by  cou(  taluKnt.  When  Ed- 
ward came  to  tlie  throne  Richard  waa  made 
coflTerer  to  the  king,  and  afterward  treasorer 
of  tlie  wardrobe  and  clerk  of  tho  privy  seiU. 
During  the  first  0  years  of  Edward's  reign,  ho 
also  held  a  great  number  of  church  preferments, 
and  nsited  Rome  twice  as  legate  to  P<^ 
John  XXII.  In  1333  ho  became  bishop  <if  fhir- 
ham,  and  in  1834  chancellor  and  high  trt  ai»urer 
of  England,  and  witlnn  the  3  following  yean 
was  tlifice  .nmbassador  to  tho  kinir  of  France, 
lie  appeal's  to  have  relinquished  hia  iimiJiy  po- 
litical appointments  aboat  1338,  and  thence- 
forth resided  in  his  dicK^ofie.  TIo  became  >t..«d 
us  u  bo<tk  collector,  and  kept  an  ca.tal>li»b- 
ment  of  stationers,  illuminators,  and  bookbind- 
ers in  Ins  palace.  It  is  said  that  he  e\ entu.uly 
owned  more  books  than  all  the  other  bL&iiop& 
in  England  together.  Upon  his  death  they 
were  bequeathed  to  a  hall  at  Oxford  t  n  the 
bitti  where  wa^  subsequently  founded  Durham, 
(now  Trinity)  college.  Uo  is  said  to  iinva 
w  ritteu  Orationet  ad  Prineipes^  but  no  copy  of 
it  16  known.  Uis  only  work  extant  is  *  sumJI 
treatise  entitled  Philobiblon  (tranalated  bjr  la* 
glia,  London,  1883,  Albany,  1861). 
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BICHARD  OF  CIBEXCESTER,  aa  EnRlish 
monk  an  l  ^  i-torian  of  the  14th  ot-ntary,  naiuod 
from  hi?  liiiiive  town  of  Cirencesttr  in  (tIoucch- 
t<.rr«hire,  <Iied  about  1401.  He  enter,  d  the 
B(  netlictine  monastery  of  St.  Pettrr,  Westmin- 
fci^sr,  ia  1350.  Most  of  the  libraries  in  En^'hiiid 
ir«i«  visited  by  laai,  and  in  Kt91  ho  obtuiucd 
1.  ive  to  vLxit  RriTnc.  ITo  wrote  IIi.^''<rif/  nh 
Jj'r  fi'jittfj  ad  All  1: 11  III  1348,  and  son)o  ihcoiojri- 
<iii  tre.'iri.se? :  but  tli©  work  by  whirh  ho  \a 
[  -si  known  is  the  treatise  Sifn  Bn(anriia>y 
i:i-in>-aTeil  in  manus«'rij»t  aL  Cojtenlincen  iu 
1747,  auJ  reprinted  in  Bohu's  '*  Six  Old  Enizliah 
Cbn'tii'-ir-s.''    Its  anthenticity  is  questioned. 

BiCilARDS,  WiM.iAM,  an  Americaa  inis- 
RiMQary,  born  in  Plainfield,  Mass.,  Au^.  22, 1793, 
'li  "i  in  Honolulu,  Doo.  7, 1H47.  He  was  p-n'1n- 
aiA  at  Williams  coUcj^ie  iu  1819,  and  at  An<lo- 
Tcr  theological  Mminarj  in  1823,  and  on  Nov. 
j.'.  Ifi22,  embarked  from  Now  II.ivi  n  \\<  a  nii^- 
oiooary  to  the  Baudwich  ial;tn(l.s.  la  1838  he 
bcraine  cooncillor  as  well  as  interpreter  and 
» :  iitiain  to  the  khii?.  aiid  after  r>  <  nsrnition 
oi  tlie  independeaco  of  the  i^Liuds  by  foreign 
fxtvers  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  En|?]and  and 
■  '•|i^r  roiirtg.  Returninj;  in  184ri,  he  v  a|t- 
{H/iated  inioi^r  of  public  instruetioo.  11c  hud 
^reat  {nflaen<?«  oTOr  the  king  and  goTernment. 

KiCilAHl»SON',  riiATii.Es,  an  English  phi- 
loiogigt,  bom  in  July,  1775.  Ho  was  intended 
tor  tb«  law,  but  oarly  abandoned  it  for  pbilolo- 
pT.  [n  lM)5  appeared  liis  tirsit  work,  entith-d 
*•  Dlustraiion*  of  iaij^lij^h  Philulogy,''  in  which 
h«-  strenuously  advocated  the  principles  of  lan- 
r  iijro  *«-'t  forth  by  llortio  Tooke,  and  advuiioed 
*->va»  critici^iTia  on  Johnson's  dictionary  and 
»»m«  observations  on  Diiirald  Stewart'n  essay 
^■Oii  the  Tendoucy  of  some  late  rhilolocrirtd 
f'jiecalations.-'  Not  loni;  afterward  he  under- 
took the  lexieojrraphicul  p(»rtion  of  the  Eiicy- 
jwnii*  Metropolitana,"  of  which  the  first  part 
apr»<'are<?  in  J.ia-  1818;  but  after  the  i-^sue  rif 
lie  4th  imrt  tho  woric  waa  .«uspeuded  fur  sume 
▼Mrs.  In  Jan.  tho  publication  of  the  die  ■ 
"  ■  •^•rirr  a  yejfiratc  work  wa'^  <'i>mmen(.ed, 
-  d  iiiii  uvd  ai  tiic  cud  of  1^37  (2  vols.  4to.). 
Ii<  iix-*  also  published  a  volume  *'On  the  Study 
'  !  Lanrjiiasres,''  whi'  li  professes  to  be  an  evjio- 
ii;.on  of  the  principles  laid  down  in  tho  "JJi- 
versions  of  Purley."  He  h  is  lurnished  several 
I'Sj'-  rs  to  the  "  Gentleni  iTi  .s  Mairazine,''  atimnfi; 
^iiiwii  are  "An  Hist.iriiai  E.'=3:iy  ou  Kn^dibh 
Grsmraw  and  Enclish  (iramtnarians,"  and  one 
'    "  Fancy  and  Imajrination."' 

iUi  HAliUsON,  8iB  JouN,  a  Scottish  natn- 
riJist  i;nd  arctic  explorer,  bom  in  I  luiiifrics  in 

i>7.  II,'  w  ris  edu<ated  at  a  school  in  his 
I:  tiv,i  town,  studied  luedicino  at  the  utiiver- 
ftty  of  iklinbarph.  and  in  1816  received  bis 
ni-'iiral  dejirree.    IT*'  had  entered  the  navy  m 

l^'il     an  assistant  surgeon,  and  subsequeuily 

*>«aino  actinji  norpreon  in  the  Herctites,  74,  and 
< 'iJijiaiiiL  J  Sir  .John  Franklin  in  his 

•jTctic  exj[>edition  as  surgeon  and  naturulit»t. 

lie  also  aocompanied  the  same  oommander  in  a 

leoood  expedition  in  1825,  and  with  one  de- 


tachment of  tho  party  explored  the  coast  E.  <rf 

the  Mackenzie  to  the  mouth  of  tho  Coppermine 
river.  In  lib<38  he  was  a]  (pointed  physician  of 
the  lleet,  in  1840  an  inspector  of  hofj.itals,  and 
in  1S46  Avas  created  a  kniL'lit.  In  1848  ho 
commanded  one  of  tho  3  exjaditintis  which 
Wt  iit  oi.t  in  March  of  .Sir  .Ti»hn  Fraiiklin,  and 
returned  in  Nov.  184t>.  In  18.j.">  he  retired 
from  tlio  naval  service.  Ho  has  written  a 
number  of  worke  embodying  much  infonnation 
in  reu'ard  (o  tin-  peolufry,  ^'eogra]»hy,  and  natu- 
ral history  of  areiie  North  Anierii  a.  Of  these 
one  of  the  most  important  is  the  Fauna  Bo^ 
Teuli  Aj/h  r>'<'iij}<t  (4  vols.  4t(>.,  London,  182l<- 
'37),  in  which  ho  was  as^isted  by  .Swaiiison  and 
Kirby.  He  has  also  contributed  to  the  natural 
liistf»ry  of  the  voya;.'es  of  Cajit.  F,  W,  Beechey, 
of  Sir  James  Koss,  of  Sir  Edward  IJelcher,  and 
of  Capt.  Eeliett,  beside  publishing  an  account  of 
" 'r!i(<  Arctii-  Searching'  Exindition.  a  Journal 
of  a  Boat  V'oyit^o  through  liupcrt  s  Land  and 
the  Arctic  Sea,'*  &e,  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1851),  and 
'•The  Polar  R  -i.,iis"  (8vo.,  Edinbur^di.  IKCO). 

KiC'llAliI)S<  )N,  KicHAUD,  an  American  rev- 
olutionary soldier,  bom  near  Jamestown,  Va., 
ill  17'^'!.  <!u-d  in  Surnrcr  di-trict,  S.  C,  in  Sei>t. 
1780.  He  emigrated  about  1 72i>  to  Soutii  Caio- 
lina,  and  settling  in  Burater  district,  then  called 
the  "neutral  ^.Tnunil."'  be<an>o  a  successful 
farmer,  was  made  a  colonel  of  militia,  and  in 
1775  was  elected  from  his  district  to  attend  tho 
council  of  saiety  in  C'harloston.  In  the  -anie 
year  ho  was  instrumeutul  in  que  iiii  l'  u  danger- 
ous revolt  among  the  loyalist  j  ,  Nation  of 
what  was  know  n  as  the  '*  back  country.*' for 
wliidi  ho  received  the  thanks  of  ttie  provincial 
con^rress,  and  was  promoted  to  be  abrigadier- 
peneral.  In  177<">  ho  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  h  ;:islative  council,  and  he  subsequently  par- 
ticipated  in  the  defence  of  Charleston,  at  the 
(  ,i;  1  ijre  of  wbi'  h  he  became  ft  jirisoner  of  war. 
Li>rd  Cornwallis  made  fruitless  endeavors  to 
win  him  over  to  the  royalist  cause.  His  liealth 
failinir  I'rom  conlinement,  ho  was  sent  home, 
but  died  soon  after.  Col.Tarleton  subse<iuently 
burned  his  uuuision  liouse,  and  cauv'cd  his  body 
to  be  dug  up  to  verify  the  fact  of  his  «1.  a>o. — 
Jofrs  Prn  t  K.  trrjindson  of  the  preceding,  born  at 
Hickory  ilia,  >uiiiier  district,  S.  C  April  14, 
18<il.  He  was  ^rraflnated  at  the  South  Carolina 
collet'c  in  isi;»,  and  between  ls24  an«l  1830 
was  a  member  of  the  state  legislature.  iJuring 
the  nullitication  excitement  he  was  one  <rf  the 
leaders  of  the  nninn  party,  find  in  the  conveil- 
ti»»u  which  pa.ssed  tho  ordinatii  e  '  f  millifica- 
tion  steadily  opposed  that  niea>iire.  In  lh3G 
lie  was  returiuu  to  cor'tress,  and  in  l>s4n-'4l 
was  elected  governor  of  South  Carolina,  in 
which  Cft]>a<  ity  ho  organized  the  present  mili- 
tary ac:i<kinies  of  the  state.  In  lsr>(t  ho  was 
one  of  the  delegates  at  larire  from  South  Caro- 
lina to  the  southern  convention,  and  in  the  suc- 
roi  d'uLf  yi  :;r  ho  pre--td<  d  m-er  the  Tneeting  of 
the  soutiieru  ri^riits  association  in  Ch;irkston. 
As  a  member  of  the  state  convention  which  as- 
sembled in  Columbia  in  1853  with  the  avowed 
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pnrpo<«e  of  Beceasion,  he  {Hf^tmtA  ^  Mpante 

secession  of  the  state. 
RICHARDSON,  Qaxowl,  an  English  miChor, 

l)«)rn  in  Derbyshire  in  168f>.  died  .Ttilr  1,  1701. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  joiner,  and  at  the  age  of 
1ft  wtm  apnrentioed  to  Ifr.  Joint  Wilde,  a  print- 
er of  London,  with  whom,  after  the  expiration 
of  his  apprenticeship,  he  renuuned  several 
yean  in  the  capacity  of  foreman.  He  then  set 
np  a  printing  office  for  himself,  and  thron^xh 
the  interest  of  Mr.  Speaker  Onslow  obtained 
the  employment  of  printing  the  jonmab  of  the 
house  of  L'oinriions ;  atid  in  1700  ho  purchased 
the  moiet/  of  the  patent  of  law  printer  to  the 
king.  In  the  year  1^  he  was  master  of 
the  stationers'  coini<any.  Diirint^  hiji  appren- 
tioeahip  and  for  a  number  of  years  afterward 
he  was  in  Uie  habit  of  devoting  several  hours 
of  CHi  li  day  ta  reading  and  study.  To  liis  avo- 
cation of  printer  he  gradually  united  that  of 
preparing  indexes,  prefaces,  or  dedications  to 
the  works  Avhioh  he  printed ;  and  so  impressed 
were  his  friends,  the  publishers  Kivington  and 
Osborne,  with  the  tinency  of  his  epistolary 
style,  that  they  ni^ed  him  to  write  a  hook  of 
familiar  If^tter*;  on  tho  useful  concerns  of  life. 
The  result  was  his  riroL  novel,  "  Tumela,"  com- 
menced after  he  had  passed  the  age  of  50,  and 
published  in  2  vols,  in  1711.  1 success  was 
decided;  5  editions  wore  published  within  a 
year,  emiuent  literary  men  spoke  warmly  in  fla- 
vor of  itH  moral  tone,  and  it  was  even  recom- 
mended from  tho  pnlpit.  Richardson  subse- 
qnently  wrote  2  additional  vfdumes,  which  are 
considered  greatly  inferior  to  the  first.  He 
also  collected  and  pu!ili>}u  d  Uie  series  of  "Fa- 
miliar Letters'  out  of  which  the  project  of 
"Pamela"'  had  arisen.  In  1748-9  appeared 
his  2d  oud  best  novel,  "Tho  Uistory  of  Clarissa 
Harlowe,**  in  8  vols.,  whieh,  beside  paasinff 
through  several  editions  at  home,  was  speedily 
translated  into  French  and  German,  and  made 
the  author's  name  familiar  throughout  Europe. 
His  last  work  of  fi'  tion  was  ''The  History  of 
Sir  Charles  Grandison,'-  written  like  its  prede- 
eessors  in  the  epistolary  form,  and  published 
in  175"  in  7  vols.  Riefiard-oti  also  pnl.li'^hcd  an 
edition  of  "  iEsop's  Fables  with  Kotiections," 

Familiar  Letters  to  and  fh»n  several  Persons 
upon  Hn^iness  and  other  Subjects,"  and  s<i!no 
contributions  to  periodicals.  His  "  Correspon- 
dence," with  a  blographieal  aooonnt  of  the  an« 
thor  and  observations  on  his  u  ritings,  was  pub- 
lished by  Mrs.  Barbauld  in  1804  (6  vols.  12mo.). 

BIOHEUEn,  ft  W.  00.  of  Canada  East, 
bounded  N.  W.  by  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  and 
8.  £.  by  the  Yamaska,  and  intersected  by  the 
lirer  varfonsly  oaHed  Biohelien,  Sorel,  8t  John, 
and  Chmnbh  ;  ar(>:i.  S73  BQ.  m.;  pop.  in  1661, 
SS,68a.   CapiUl,  Sorel. 

RICHELIEU,  Arm  AND  Jkatv  Drrr.Essis,  car- 
dinal and  duke  of,  a  French  statesman,  son  of 
Francois  DupleMtis,  lord  of  Richelieu,  born  in 
Pftris,  Sept.  6,  1685,  died  there,  Dec.  4.  1642. 
He  was  first  destined  to  the  career  of  arms,  and 
began  hia  military  edocation  as  marqoia  da 


Chinon  ;  but  his  elder  brother  having  re^ipne'l 
the  bishopric  of  La(on,  which  had  been  tur  a 
longtime  in  the  llunily,  he  decided  to  take  holy 
orders  in  order  to  succeed  to  that  office.  He 
then  studied  theology,  and  was  promoted  to 
the  nude  of  bishop  when  only  23  years  old.  In 
1614,  having  been  elected  one  of  tlie  deputies 
of  the  oleivy  to  the  t»tutes-geDeral,  he  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunity  to  ingratiite  Um- 
self  with  Maria  do*  Medici,  assistea  by  the  kind 
offices  of  Barbin,  then  comptroU^'  the  treaa* 
nry,  and  by  the  protection  of  Marshal  d'Anera. 
Ho  was  appointed  almoner  of  the  queen  mother, 
who  owued  him  to  enter  the  council  of  atatei, 
notwithstanding  the  decided  antipathy  of  Loois 
XIII.  When,  after  the  murder  of  Marshal 
d'Ancre,  Maria  de*  Medici  fell  into  disgrace  and 
was  exiled  to  Blois,  Riohelien  aoeompenied 
her,  actuated  less  by  any  impulse  of  gratitude 
than  by  afar-sighted  calculation  of  self-interest. 
His  efforts  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  be- 
tween the  king  and  his  moUter  proved  so  nn- 
snceessfnl,  that  their  only  result  was  his  own 
banij^luucnt  t« »  his  diocese  of  Lu^on,  which  was 
soon  followed  by  a  removal  to  Avignon,  where 
he  devoted  himself  to  writing  on  religious  sub- 
jects, and  produced  among  other  woi^  ooo 
entitled  Ik  la  perfection  du  Chreiien.  a  book 
of  austere  morals  and  exalted  a9cetici«m.  Bnt 
when  Maria  do'  Medici  was  recalled  to  ih^ 
court,  not  unmindful  of  the  devotion  of  Riohe- 
lien. she  reinstated  him  in  favor.  From  that 
period  hi^  credit  constantly  increased.  Having 
confirmed  his  position  by  the  marriage  of  hoe 
niece  with  the  nejdiew  of  the  dnke  de  L'lynf 
constable  of  France,  he  received  the  c^diaai  s 
hat  (1622),  reentered  the  state  council,  and  soon 
after,  in  spite  of  the  nnabated  dislike  of  L-  >mn 
Xlli.,  rose  to  the  premiership.  No  sooner  had 
the  cardinal  thns  taken  imssesskm  pow«r 
under  a  l<inL'  nna'do  to  govern  by  himself,  than 
he  entered  upon  the  policy  whidi  has  secured 
for  him  a  place amongthe  greatest  atafcesBenm 
modern  history.  T!  ;^  policy  may  be  Mimraed 
up  in  three  principal  designs  combined  for  the 
consolidation  of  the  monarchy  and  the  irreafc* 
ness  of  France:  1,  the  consunnuation  of  the 
work  of  Louis  XI.  by  the  extinction  of  the  1m4 
remains  of  fendaUsm,  and  the  Ml  subjection  of 
the  high  nobility  to  the  royal  power ;  2.  tho 
subjugation  of  Protestantism  in  France,  where 
it  had  aasamed  a  oharaeter  as  mneh  politkel  m 
religious,  threatening  to  ( rcate  a  state  within 
the  state ;  3,  the  abasement  of  the  bouse  of 
Austria,  by  crushing  its  ambition  for  universal 
domuiatiou,  and  consequently  the  elevation  of 
the  power  of  France  abroad  on  tho  ruins  of 
her  formidable  rival.  As  a  preliminary  step, 
in  1626  he  took  from  Austria  the  passes  of  the 
Yalteilina,  to  secure  them  to  Switzerland ;  and 
in  the  same  year  he  set  on  foot  the  war  against 
the  Protestants  and  England,  which  extended 
to  them  hi  T  ])rotection.  How  far  that  war  mfiT 
have  been  determined  by  the  private  Icviin^ii 
of  the  duke  of  Buckingham  and  secret  reseot- 
menta  of  Richeliea,  arising  from  an  alleged 
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riralnrin  the  fjood  graces  of  tlio  qne^n,  Anne 
of  Aostm,  does  not  umitor  much  in  events  of 
such  nninitiide.    The  trnih  »  that  the  two 

lr".i<ler«  of  the  French  Prot^'stants,  Henri  de 
RoiuA  iod  his  brother  the  dake  de  Soubbe, 
TMnc  to  London  in  order  to  nefrotiate  n  elose 

.ill  ant  c  with  the  duke  of  Buckiu^'ham.  who  in 
Ui7  dtreturd  to  their  support  a  rieet  of  100  sail^ 
with  a  land  for<re  of  7.000  men.  The  onpturo 
ef  ihf  \  .f  Re  was  the  object  of  tlivir  ex- 
petiiik-n.  Bui  the  governor  Toiras,  witli  limited 
KSMirc*-?*,  oppoct-d  fio  brilliant  a  defence  tbut  it 
hMUoe  nece<<ary  to  raise  the  siejre,  and  the 
of  the  Briti*!i  flnnament  returned  in-rlo- 
riou-lj  to  EiiL'laiid.  iiiicouriured  by  tbi.s  tirst 
iRi^MM,  Rtohetien  determined  to  strike  at  once  a 
d.'i^ive  I'low,  by  takhii;:  fi\>in  the  Protestants 
±'  ir  mo?t  im^fortant  stronirhold.  The  sicL'e 
<»f  RtM.bLl!e  was  bofrun  in  earnest,  and  prose- 
-"nTttl  with  .in  activity  t'>  \n  hu  h  the  presence 
iLe  ordinal  him!»elf  atUlc"!  a  new  impulse.  The 
besieped  made  ^o  desperate  a  resistance  that 
ti  t*  fK'[.n1aii<>n  of  the  city  wa<<  reduced  l-y 
and  famine  from  5J0,iHJo  to  5.ooo  aonh,  when 

■  surrendered  on  Nov.  1,  1028.  This  event, 
r  j'>wed  by  the  treaty  of  Alais  and  tlio  e<liet 
(  i  Niaiesv  put  an  end  to  the  p<»litical  power  of 
Protestantism  in  France,  and  oneof  Richelien'8 
L  -L'Ti^  was  aoc< 'niiili?'!i'  <1.    The  other.  ?t'/  in-t 

■  fie  iii_'h  ni>bility,  had  been  already  acconipli.-iied 
I  the  iniprisoiument  in  the  castle  of  Vincennea 
(■:":Le  riuir»!,ril  «!'r)r:j;niA.  (  oi.tiilririt  ami  favorite 

Ciasion  of  Urieaiii«,  brother  of  the  king.  On 
li-iwio^of  that  bold  measure,  the  lords  hastened 
t  >  F<Mit:imebleau,  and  there  lail  tise  fii>f  ph't 
icain^  the  life  of  the  fonniduble  cardinal, 
Tbo,  beijiir  informed  of  it,  decided  at  once  to 
r-.  ike  sj.'h  .m  txaiuplo  as  would  strike  terror 
u>to  the  hearts  of  his  eoemiea.  The  victim  was 
th«  count  de  Ohalais  of  the  house  of  Peri^ord, 
s.  .ri My  youn^  man.  led  away  fur  more  by  his 
1  -  e  for  the  duchess  de  Chevreuse  than  by  any 
I-^Utiral  hatred.  Arrested  and  thrown  Into  a 
■i -■  T;  ih.v  r;i5stle  of  Ambiiise.  it  is  said  that 
lit  wa>  there  sednce<l  into  disclosuren  again^it 
the  fjoeen  by  fal«e  projui^^efl  of  mercy.  But  this 
■■T  aknt-ss  did  not  sjive  h]>  ]i  •  .  Ho  was  be- 
hea-i-  il.  or  r:\thercluni5ily  bntehercd  by  the  ex- 
•^Qii  'Ufr  ( 162»jt,  his  accomi'liees  beiiii/ either 
det4ined  in  prison  ordtspc-rseii.  But  to  repress 
coB-y/ira*  ivs  wjvs  not  enou-jh  for  Rii  helieu.  wlio 
fai'^M  U)  brinir  the  nobiiiiy  to  practical  obe- 
':;<-noe  and  submission  to  the  royal  j>m\\  -r.  In 
or  ler  to  stop  a  bloody  mania  whicli  threat- 
^•"d  to  deprive  the  country  of  the  tlower  of  its 
?  n.^i.lcnsen.  the  penalty  of  death  had  been 
I'^  v  l  uTiied  ai'ain-t  tho«e  who  ehouhl  tifxht  du- 
In  detianee  uf  the  ordinance,  in  ir»27  two 
r.L'  riobus  of  the  hitrhest  rank  fo'i<_'ht  in  Paris, 
ia  liie  Pl.,<  e  Roy  ale  itself.  Fran> ,  .is  .le  Mont- 
Woreney.  it'Tieur  de  BouteviUe,  and  tlio  count 
i'.r'  Cti'u.ell-<  lioth  paid  with  their  lives  the  pen- 
'-'f  thif.  of^Vnce  a^'ainst  the  r'  iy;il  authority. 
The  c<nii.>liJati«>n  of  the  covernment  at  home 

"i  not  divert  the  cardinal  fn>m  carrying  out 
ta»  plant  abroad.  Oharlea  de  Gonzaguei  duke 


of  Ncvers,  lejritimftto  h.  ir  fo  fLe  dncby  of 
Mantua,  without  any  help  but  the  protection 
of  France,  was  maintained  in  possession  of  his 
inheritance  by  force  "f  I'.rni-.  Tliis  war  set 
at  variance  for  the  lir^t  time  the  cardinal  and 
hia  early  protectress  Maria  de*  Medici^  who  in 
this  instance  joined  Aime  of  Auf^tria  in  a  com- 
mon opposition  to  the  prime  miuisten  The 
misimderstandin)^  soon  degenerated  into  a  deep 
hatred,  and  tlie  queen  motlier  <leterniined  to 
destroy  the  fav«>rite  whi>ni  she  had  elevated. 
So  nearly  did  she  succeed  in  her  purpose  that 
the  canlinal  was  infonned  of  his  disuiissal. 
The  ci  urrii  rs  llocked  at  once  ar(»nnd  tlie  new 
power,  zeaious  to  be  the  first  to  insult  the  fallen 
minister  in  the  saloons  of  the  l.uxeinbonrj;  pal- 
ace, wliere  both  rpieensexulted  in  their  triinnph. 
Hut  in  the  mean  time  Kicheiieu  went  to  Ver" 
sailles,  where  the  kint:  had  go!ie  to  hunt.  Ab 
immediate  reconciliation  te.rk  jlace  between 
the  minister  and  the  monarch,  of  which  tiio 
report,  spre.nd  about  in  I'aris,  soon  terrified  Mio 
over  h.!-ty  tlatterers.  and  made  th»  ni  vacate  the 
LuxemiiouriT  even  quicker  than  tiiey  h.nd  filled 
it.  This  (T'lr  is  known  in  the  history  of 
Fr;iri'  '  nr;'h  r  the  name  of  I'l  jmiriu'i  (Us  <hij/(.%. 
Kiiiielieu,  more  powerful  than  ever,  took  re- 
ventre  at  OOCe  upon  those  who  had  po  impru- 
dently ]>rMt!onri.t  (I  a:-'ai;;'t  hiin.  ilarillac,  who 
had  iieen  tH-K  t  i«d  us  iiis  ^!lccessor,  W{is  ar- 
rested and  exiled  to  Lisienx.  while  his  brother 
the  mar?l.;;!  lie  Mariliac.  beiii^'  of  more  con- 
seipieucc,  was  imprisoned  and  afterwjinl  put 
to  denth.  Haria  de'  Medici,  however,  did  not 
yet  coiisic!.  r  ?i.t-'  If  d.  :iTe<].  and,  witli  the  as- 
sistance of  tta>tou  of  Orleans,  brother  of  the 
km?.  laid  new  plots  aiErainstthe  cardinal.  This 
proved  her  rnin  ;  -lie  was  exiled  from  franco 
in  1631,  while  her  partisans  either  shared 
her  fate  or  were  east  into  prison.  The  widow 
of  Henry  IV.  tri.  >k  r.  i'ufre  at  Bniss<'I.«.  wh*  noe 
rfie  went  to  England,  and  for  yeara  wandered 
through  Europe  without  home,  money,  credit, 
or  comlbrt.  pursued  everywhere  by  tin  ir  n  la- 
cabie  resK'ntment  of  Kicheiieu.  At  last  she 
died  in  Coloene.  July  .3.  l»>42,  in  ntter  pennry, 
not  J!"\\  i  \  er  without  havinj;  attempted  to  re- 
conquer her  lost  position,  in  lObl,  the  year 
when  Itichelien  was  elevated  to  the  dukedom 
and  i)eera*re,  the  duke  of  Or!'  .  i  s.  her  former 
associate,  went  to  join  her  in  Brussela,  where 
he  rai>ed  an  army  of  2,000  men.  bavinir  first 
secured  tlie  coo|>eration  of  the  marshal  duko 
of  Montmorency,  governor  of  Languedoc.  The 
two  chiefs  of  this  new  rebellion  met  atLunel, 
and  fouirht  the  royal  army  at  Casteliuiudary. 
Fortune  decided  n'jain<t  them.  Montmorency, 
wounded  and  capiiirnl  after  j.rodigies  of  valor, 
was  taken  to  Toulouse,  and  there  tried,  sen- 
tenced, and  executed.  The  duke  of  Orleans  con- 
trived its  usual  ti>  be  pardoned,  and  made  his 
submission  once  more.  The  30  years'  war  was 
then  niL'in:^  in  (iermatiy.  where  Ferdinand  11., 
emperor  of  .Austria,  endeavored  to  stay  the 
prou'ress  of  the  reformation,  and  to  maintain 
Catholic  unity  in  iua  dominions.  But  Kioheiien 
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did  not  hesitMe  to  take  tides  with  the  Protes- 
tants. TohimtheinterMtsoftheehnrcli 

Bccond  to  those  of  tlic  state.  IltJ  \vn>  a  minis- 
tor  aad  sUtiCiHiniin  more  tliou  a  cardinal,  aud 
ftuiBtcd  GoatsTva  Adolphns  hj  Bttbsidies  iit  his 
war  ngninat  tlio  liou-o  of  Austria.  The  power 
of  Richelieu  had  aow  attained  ite  highest  pros- 
perity both  at  home  and  abroad.  On  one  side 
the  uoljility  Iiad  sealed  their  >iiliini.-y>ion  on 
day  when  the  duke  of  £|)eruou,  governor  of 
Guienue,  aud  one  of  the  highest  lords  of  iVanoe, 
having  had  a  quarrel  with  tlie  archbishop  of 
Bordeaux,  one  of  the  protegee  of  Kirlielieu, 
submitted  to  the  liuiuiliation  of  asking  pardon 
of  the  haughty  prelate,  and  of  receiving  abso- 
Inf  ion  from  Jiiin  on  his  knees.  On  the  otlier 
h:iJi(l,  Ijis  Turcign  policy  was  everywhere  buc- 
ce->.sliil.  While  th«  pOVer  of  Auntria  was  as- 
sdled  tliroii^'li  tlie  sword  of  \\w  kin;<  of  Swe- 
den, the  revululiuu  wjis  at  tho  suiuc  time 
4Hicouraged  in  Eugland,  whoso  court  had  been 
a  refuge  for  Maria  de'  Medici.  ^Vht'ii  (liHtrivus 
Adolphus  fell  at  Lutzeu,  ilvinff  in  tho  midst  of 
Tietory  (1689)f  Bidielien  contriwd  to  secure  to 
France  new  possesisions  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  and  the  aervicea  of  the  duke  of  Saxe- 
'Weiiuar  with  hlsermy.  Unrelenting  in  his  vast 
designs  as  louic  n-^  nny  thini;  rciuMined  undone, 
he  now  declared  war  aguin^t  bpuiu,  and  was 
himself  present  at  the  cai>ture  of  Perptgnan. 
Austria  was  no\r  InKniliiitod,  Portugal  was  sep- 
arated iVoiu  bpaiu,  I'rench  intlueucu  predomin- 
ated in  Catalonia,  England  was  in  full  revolution, 
and  Franco  <iuicL  aud  pro«.-prrniix.  Still,  tJic  ad- 
ministration of  this  great  luiuister  was  again 
threatened  bj  intrigues  at  court  or  treason  in 
Hie  camps.  An  attempt^  basvd  upon  a  passion 
of  Loois  XHL  for  Mile,  do  Lafayette,  hod  no  re- 
mit bnt  the  retirement  of  the  intended  mistress 
to  the  Convent  of  Chaillot,  and  tlio  dismissal 
of  the  ordiaarr  confessor  of  the  king.  ,Nor 
was  the  rebellion  of  the  count  de  mtissom, 
prince  of  tho  blood,  nny  more  Bucrossful,  its 
iaader  being  killod  in  hu  liri»t  battle  against 
the  royal  troops  at  Sedan  (IG41).  The  last  of 
these  conspirai  ics  of  a  turl^uk'ut  iiotiilsty  was 
the  seoret  trt>aty  of  alliance  concluded  with 
Spun  by  the  duke  of  Bouillon  and  the  inoor- 
rigib'e  duke  of  OrIenn!<.  The  young  raartjuis 
de  Cin^Mars,  although  indebted  to  BtoheUeu 
fi»r  the  high  foror  and  the  high  offices  that  he 
enjoyed  at  court,  was  one  of  the  lirat  among 
the  conspirators.  Ue  was  sentenced  and  exe- 
cuted at  Lyons,  with  his  friend  De  Thou,  Sept. 
12,  1642.  After  this  last  vindication  of  his 
war,  Uicholieu,  an  invalid,  returned  to  Paris 
triumph,  carried  on  a  litter  by  hit*  guards, 
escorted  by  an  army,  and  surrounded  by  tiio 
utmost  pomp,  more  like  .i  «overcip:n  thonasuh- 
iect.  Two  months  after,  las  uuri\  idled  fortuue 
being  at  its  very  zenith,  he  died,  at  tlic  age  of 
67  year?!,  in  that  truly  royal  paiuco  which  to 
the  prcsi  ut  day  bears  testimony  to  his  grandeur. 
Beside  the  political  suooesses  of  Richelieu,  the 
period  ..f  his  rule  was  one  of  jrreai  lifvrary 
diAtiuotiou.    Curueilic,  l>escarteS|  aud  Pascal 


were  his  oontemporarics;  and  he  himself  vaa 
the  founder  of  the  Preuoh  aeademy.  He  also 

founded  the  jar  Jin  dn  roi,  now  the  j<)rJin  de* 
piantei,  and  enlarged  the  Sorhonne.  He  wroio 
two  jdays,  Mirame^  a  comedy^  andXa^romls^ae* 

torah.  iK'ither  of  any  value.  He  is  regarded  as 
the  author  of  tho  Meinoirct  du  cardineU  de  MieA*' 
liev^  first  published  complete  by  Petitot  in  lus 

(Collection  of  memoirs  relating  to  French  history 
(Paris,  1829) ;  the  Te$Uime7U  poUtiqwdueardir 
naldeSiehelisu  (3  vols.,  1774) ;  andofihe*/b«r- 

val  da  cardiual  de  liichdlt  u,  qu  tl  a  j  >t(  du- 
rant  It  grand  vrage  dt  la  cour  (2  vols.,  Anurter- 
dom,  1GC4). — ^The  cardinurs  elder  brother,  who 
had  resigned  the  bishopric  of  Ln^on  to  retire 
to  a  Carthuiiian  convent,  was  reluctantly  com- 
pelled afterward  to  resume  high  offices  in  tlie 
church.  Archbishop  of  Aix  in  1626,  arcb- 
Lisliop  of  T.Tons  in  1629,  grand  almoner  of 
Pionce  in  10li2,  ho  died  in  1653,  71  ycara  oi 
age.  Bichelieu  had  two  sisters,  of  whom  Fran- 
foisc,  tho  elder,  married  Konc'  de  Vi<nierod, 
and  had  a  sou  who  died  in  164o,  leaving  two 

aonSf  the  elder  of  whom,  Lousa  iBAxgois  A»- 

MAND  Drpi.E*»«it!»,  known  as  tho  morsh-U  de 
Richelieu,  born  Marc  h  13,  KJ'.m;,  died  Aug.  8, 
17lt6y  anooeeded  to  tlie  dukedom  of  hia  greatp 
uncle,  cnmmandt  d  in  tlio  7  years'  war.  and 
was  one  of  the  mo-t  notorious  r<^ei«i  and  worth- 
less oharaotcrs  i  n  Freneli  history.  Hiagnuid- 
son,  AuMAXi)  fl.MAM  r.L  Dlplbsms,  dv.ke  do 
Bichelieu,  born  in  Paris,  Sept.  25,  17G0,  died 
there.  May  16,  1822,  was  active  as  an  agent  <rf 
tlie  Frc  ui  h  royal  family  during  the  revolution, 
eiitered  the  liui>sian  civil  service,  was  governor 
of  Odessa  under  Alexander  I.,  refused  to  serve 
Nniwleon,  was  prime  muustor  under  Louis 
XVilL,  succeeded  iu  procuring  from  the  &lli«« 
teima  mnoh  len  aerere  than  they  had  required 
from  the  French  government,  though  \>oot  re- 
fused a  national  recompense  from  tho  cliam- 
bers,  and,  when  a  pennon  of  80,000  franca  waa 
Conferred  on  lilm.  gave  it  to  found  a  hospital 
at  iiordeaux.  lie  was  out  of  othce  during 
adnunisfration  of  Decazes,  but  resumed  power 
in  1^20  fur  ahout  a  year.  ITo  was  a  rnan  of 
admirable  qualities  of  character,  though,  not  of 
extraordinary  ability. 

RICHER,  £douaud,  a  French  author,  bom 
in  Xoirmoutiers,  department  of  Vendee,  Jun« 
12,  1792,  died  in  Nantes,  Jan.  21,  18S4.  Hie 
father  was  a  soldier,  and  fell  in  battle  with  the 
Austrians  in  1793.  The  national  conveution 
by  a  special  decree  adopted  tho  young  oruhan, 
who,  nowover,  from  aelicate  health  did  noi 
follow  his  father's  profesnion.  butdevotcd  Ijim- 
soU"  to  literature,  lie  iiublished  in  181 6  n  poetu 
entitled  Victor  HAmelie,  in  1831  a  hiatOTT  of 
Brittany,  and  a  ^eat  nundier  of  essays  and  re- 
views iu  tile  Lyccc  An/wrirtiin,  of  whicli  ho 
waa  for  several  years  the  editor.  He  became  • 
convert  to  the  doctrines  tanght  by  Swedenborg, 
and  wrote  a  series  uf  works  in  elucidation  ^ 
them,  the  first  and  second  of  which,  La  rtligim 
du  boH  senn  and  /  "  -^'  r"  du  7)njstt  rt\  have  been 
translated  into  iingiibh.   A  collection  of  hia 
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Swcdonborjnan  writinjjs  nppcftrcd  nt  Nantoa 
in  S  vuli.  (1^32-  0),  aiitl  Lis  liUfrury  remaina 
vrere  edited  in  1886,  with  a  biognnphj,  bj 
^mile  S>uvestro. 

RIOHLxVND.  I.  A  ( . mral  district  of  S.  C, 
■bordi-red  W.  and  S.  V>.  i>y  the  CoDfjareo,  aiul 
E.  br  the  Wat^ree,  and  dritim  d  by  their  branch- 
e-s;  area,  4C>o  sq.  m. ;  puji.  in  lt>GO,  18.384.  of 
whom  11.<'31  were  plaves.  It  has  a  soiiiew  ImL 
}jiUy  surface,  vvitli  pitic  forest?,  and  a  fertile 
K»ii  The  productions  in  18oU  were  4")3,9y8 
biKhcJfl  of  iDdian  com,  34.267  of  oats,  'j4,3G4 
t>f  ^'W'  t  pntatne-,  ^7  'T'!  \h^.  of  ricc,  and  11,- 
860  baiv.s  of  cotu*ii.  i  iic-ro  were  18  grist  mill^ 
U  eaw  ndUs,  8  cotton  gin  fhctories,  1  iron 
foHudfrr,  8  newspniurs.  22  rhtirrhes.  3  c<A- 
]ege!«,  aud  212  pupilii  attending  public  schools. 
The  Columbia  branch  of  the  Sonth  Carolina 
r.iUroad,  the  Grconvilli-  and  Cohiuibia,  and  tho 
Cliarlottcviile  and  bouth  Carolina  railroad:*  all 
coDoentrate  at  the  capital,  Golnmbia.  II.  A 
y.  CO.  of  Ohio,  drained  hy  the  head  \^■at€r^  of 
the  WoLhoudiug  river ;  arco^  about  4dO  so.  m, ; 
l»>p.  in  1660,  81.156.  It  has  an  nndnlatnig 
irueo  aud  fertile  soil.  Tho  productions  in 
1»50  werd  347,487  biiahela  of  wheat,  4Ud,2dd 
of  In<fian  corn,  801,658  of  oats,  2,779  tons  of 
hay,  iy4.o73  Ibi.  of  u  o.  d.  and  687,705  of  but- 
ter. Xbero  were  21  gri^t  miUs,  21  saw  mills, 
B  vooOen  factories,  10  tanneries,  71  churches, 
and  15,31>7  pupils  attendiiifi  public  schools. 
Tho  ClcvehuKl,  Columbus,  and  Cincinnati,  the 
Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne,  and  Chicago,  and  the 
Saiulii!»ky,  Mansfield,  and  Newark  railroads 
traverse  tho  county,  tho  two  latter  pas.sing 
thronjih  the  capital,  Mansfield.  111.  A  S.  E. 
CO.  of  IlL,  drained  by  tributaries  of  the  Wa- 
river;  area,  about  310  s.].  ni.;  pop.  in 
I'^'-O.  9,711.  It  has  a  nearly  level  surface  aud 
a  fertile  soil.  The  prodnctions  in  185o,  since 
which  the  poimlafi«*n  hn??  more  than  doubled, 
wtre  113,205  but^hels  of  Indian  corn,  6,830  of 
whe.it,  26,848  of  oats,  and  4,058  lbs.  of  wool. 
There  were  4  churches,  aud  300  juipils  attend- 
ioe  public  Schools.  It  i»  intersected  by  tho 
Ohio  and  Mis,sissippi  railroad,  which  pjusscs 
thron^h  the  cipitjl.  Ohwy.  IV.  A  S.  AV.  co. 
of  Wia.,  bordered  b.  by  Wisconsin  river,  aud 
drained  by  Pine  river  and  Knapp^s  and  Mill 
rr.fk*;  area.  57R  ?q.  m.;  pop.  in  IHGO,  9.733. 
It  hiis  a  generally  level  surface  and  a  fertile 
8<>il.  The  prodnctions  in  1860  were  1,688 
h-.Au-l^  ,,r  \pheat,  n.no,'  of  Indian  corn,  2.?)  15 
ot  oats,  and  l,do6  of  potatoes.  Capital,  liich- 
Und  Centre. 

RICHMOND.  I.  TTio  ^onth.  mmost  co.  of 
^>  Y.,  comprising  Staten  island,  Shooter's  island 
It  flte  entrance  of  Newark  bay,  and  the  islands 
in  Staten  IsI.<inJ  sound  ;  an  a,  r,st  m.  •  pop. 
in  li^OO,  25,493.  It  is  separated  from  Long  island 
by  Kew  York  bar,  the  Narrows,  and  the  harbor 
of  -.r  y,,rk  -.  on  tlie  N.  from  New  Jersey  hy 
the  Kill  Van  Kull  and  Newark  bay,  and  on 
the  y.  by  Arthnr  Kill  or  Btaten  Island  sound. 
Raritan  bay  lies  aloufr  the  S.  and  part  of  the 
&  £.  ah«^  bemal  auall  bays  are  on  the  ti. 
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pliore.  A  mnp*>  of  hill'?,  reach tnj»  a  maxlmnm 
Luight  of  310  leet,  exu  uds  acro>s  the  island, 
and  the  rest  of  tho  surface  is  nndulntiiijr.  It 
is  the  residence  of  a  largo  number  -A'  •  iii;'eii8 
engaged  in  business  in  Now  York,  wiili  which 
city  it  is  connected  by  ferry  boats.  The  sur- 
rounding waters  cmtain  valuabh-  oysf  rheds, 
and  tho  trade  employs  a  large  portion  of  tho 
stationary  po]>ulation.  The  prodnctions  in 
isn:,  were  70,000  bushels  <.f  wheat,  15,991  of 
outs,  43,037  of  Indian  corn,  21,739  of  potatoes, 
7.082  tons  of  bay,  and  24,365  lbs.  of  batter. 
TiiCTo  Were  8  newspaper  olHces,  30  churehes, 
aud  b.  133  pupik  attending  public  schools,  it 
k  t)ie  seat  of  the  sailors*  snn^  harbor,  fonnded 
by  Koljert  Kichard  Kaiididl  by  will  dated  Juno 
1,  1801,  according  to  wiiicii  a  large  and  valtt- 
able  proj>erty  was  appropriated  for  the  main* 
tenuuee of  aircnl  and  inlirtii  iiKtriisers.  The  prop- 
erty was  allowed  to  accuniidutt*  until  IbSUi 
when  the  site,  168  acres,  was  [  it chased,  and 
tho  erection  of  tho  builUingH  (  niuisu'uccd.  It 
has  an  annual  income  oi'  $76,000,  and  supports 
about  400  inmates.  There  are  also  a  seamen^a 
retreat,  an  esiabli-hment  for  tho  relief  of  mari- 
ners' tiunilies,  and  a  society  for  the  relief  of 
destitute  children  of  seamen.  There  are  sev- 
eral defensive  works,  including  Fort  Kich- 
mond.  Fort  Tompkins,  aud  butteries  Hudson  and 
Morton.  At  the  N.  extremity  is  a  «|uarantino 
establishment,  eliorts  lor  tho  removal  of  which 
have  been  made  by  neighboring  residents. 
The  county  isi  divided  into  the  4  townships  of 
Ca.>th-t('ii.  NiM-i  1  I,  8outbfield,and  Westtield. 
Tho  8taten  b-iuiid  railroad,  II  m.  long,  extends 
frtmi  Vjuiderbilt's  landintr  to  Tottenville  near  the 
S. extremity.  Capital,  Kichniond.  Jl.  AnE.eo, 
ofVn..  bordered  8.  W.  by  Kap|>aliannock  river; 
area,  about  175  B*\.  m. ;  po|>.  in  IbGO,  0,S5G,  of 
whom  2,4i!0  were  slaves.  It  has  a  nearly  level 
surface  and  fertile  soil.  There  aro  ex'. n-ivo 
fore.'^ts  of  pine,  and  tho  waters  abound  with 
oysters.  The  productions  in  IS'.'KJ  were  18o,- 
8u0  bushels  of  Indian  corn.  42.4'<4  of  wheat, 
7,178  of  sweet  ptitatoef,  3.741  lbs.  of  lobaceo, 
and  6,458  of  wool.  Tliero  were  9  churches, 
and  22'*  ]'U[iils  ut<<  tiding  ]iuhlic  schooLs.  Valuo 
of  real  e.siaio  iu  lh:»t}.  ;f  1,201,057,  showing  an 
increase  since  1S50  of  23  per  cent.  Capitid, 
Warsaw.  HI.  A  S.  ci,.  of  X.  C,  hordi-ring 
on  »5.  C,  bounded  W.  by  the  Yadkin  river  and 
Abbat's  creek,  and  N.  £.  by  Lumber  river ;  area, 
about  'M'il  sq.  m.;  i^np.  in  lsi»"0,  11.009,  of  whom 
6,403  were  slaves.  Tiio  nroductious  iu  1800 
were  226,017  bushels  of  Indian  com,  66,804 
of  sweet  pntnfoo.  I  J.^os  of  wheat,  and  3,810 
bales  of  cotton.  There  were  17  churches,  aud 
803  pupils  attending  public  schools.  Capital, 
Rockingham.  IV.  An  E.  co.  of  Ga.,  separated 
from  S.  C.  by  the  Savannah  river,  and  drained 
by  Brier,  Butler's,  McBean's,  and  Spirit  creeks; 
area,  about  350  sq.  m. ;  \)0[>.  in  1800,  21.284, 
of  whom  8,389  were  slaves.  It  has  an  uneven 
surface,  and  the  soil  is  fertile  near  the  streams. 
Tho  produ.  (Ions  in  1^*50  were  2'.i7,7-so  bushels 
of  Indian  corn,  27,44)8  of  outa,  51,(H6  of  uwoei 
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potatoes,  9,418  lbs.  of  rice,  and  1,0S7  bales  of 
cotton.  There  were  3  grist  milLs  10  savr  mills, 
1  eottOD  ftotoiy,  2  wooUen  factories,  2  foander- 
ie<?,  \o  nexr<^ptipoT  office'^,  14  churche?,  and  720 
pu|iils  ill  public  schoul.>$.  The  Augusta  and  Sa- 
muuuih  and  the  Georgia  railroads  intersect  the 
4Mlllity,  tenuin.'itinfr  nt  the  o.ipital,  Atiirusta. 

RICHMUNl),  a  citjr  and  the  caf.ital  of  Vir- 
ginia and  of  Henrico  co.  at  the  head  of  tide  wa- 
ter, nr.fl  f  t!i  lower  falls  of  James  river,  about 
180  m.  from  its  mouth,  in  lat.  37°  82'  17"  N., 
long,  tr  88"  W. ;  pop.  in  87,910.  The 
city  ocrupios  amost  iiirtiirt'sqtte  situation,  being 
buUt  ou  liichmond  and  Bhookoe  hllla,  which 
•re  teparmted  br  Shockoe  creek,  and  aorronnd- 
od  by  beautiful  scenery.  It  is  regularly  laid 
out  and  well  built,  the  streets,  which  are  light- 
ed with  gas,  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles. 
On  Shoi-kno  hill  are  the  .state  capitol  and  other 
public  baildiag«.  The  capitol  atauds  in  the 
oentrec^  a  park  about  8  acres  in  extent.  It  is 
a  laf;,'o  and  imposing  edifici',  having' at  one  end 
a  handsome  portico,  and  contains  in  its  control 
bsH  Hondr>n*s  celebrated  statue  of  Washington, 
and  near  by  h  marble  bust  of  Lafayette.  A 
aplendid  monument  by  Crawford  was  hero  in- 
augurated Feb.  22,  1858.  It  is  the  largest  in 
the  United  States,  and  consists  of  a  basement 
in  the  shape  of  a  star  with  6  points,  upon  each 
of  which  will  be  a  statue  of  some  eminent 
Virgiutan,  the  statues  of  Patrick  Henry  and 
Thomas  Jefterson  by  Crawford  being  already 
in  position;  the  pedestal,  an  elaborate  struc- 
ture, 43  feet  high  from  the  ground ;  and  upon 
(Ills  a  Colossal  equestrian  statue,  in  bronze,  of 
WusUiii;^ton,  26  feet  high.  The  pedestal  is  as- 
oended  by  winding  stairs  within.  With  what 
remaitH  to  be  done  the  cost  of  tlio  monument 
will  exeeod  $100,000.  Ou  the  E.  of  the  square 
la tlie governor's  mansion.  The  eity  has  a  court 
honse,  county  and  city  prnol,  the  state  peniten- 
tiary, SOO  feet  in  front  and  110  deep,  au  orjilian 
aaflum,  almshouse,  theatre,  muBeuin,  3  banks, 

3  savins''^  bank?*,  3  insurance  companle,-'.  4  daily 
and  9  \v(.ekl y  newspapers,  and  23  churehes,  viz. : 
1  Afririui,  -i  iiaptist,  1  OatnpbeDite,  4  E]>iseo]i:i], 
1  Friends',  2  .Jewish  synagogues,  t  Lutheran, 

4  Methodist,  ^  Presbyterian.  1  li<iniaii  Catholic, 
end  1  Universnlist.  It  is  the  .^Lat  ot'  Richmond 
college,  an  institution  nndrr  the  diri-ction  of 
the  Baptists,  founded  in  1840,  and  having  in 
1860  7  instructors  and  98  students ;  8t.  Vin- 
cent's college,  under  tlio  control  of  the  Uoman 
Catholic  clergy ;  and  the  medical  department 
of  the  Hampden  SUtnejcoHege.  There  is  also, 
atnon?  other  a^^^oeiatrons,  the  Virfjinia  bi>tori- 
cal  and  philosophical  society.  Riolimond  is  sup- 
plied with  water  from  8  large  reservoirs,  each 
on.onn.oOO  gallons  capacity,  and  filkd  by  two 
force  pampa.  The  falls  of  James  river  alford 
Immense  water  ]>ower,  and  there  are  many  ex- 

tensive  faetories.  inclndiii'^  -1:  cofttin  and  about 
50  tobacco  factories,  flour  mills,  rolling  mills, 
forges,  f^girmioes,  maeliine  shops,  Ac.  For  the 
Yt'ur  ending  Jvnie  80.  1859,  its  exports  were 
i6,68a,2&6,  imports  $778,678;  clearances  142, 


tonnage  63,377 ;  entrances  47,  tonnage  7,858; 
the  tonnage  of  the  district  was  12,047.  Vessels 
drawing  10  feet  can  ascend  to  within  a  mile  of 
the  cpntre  of  the  city,  at  a  place  called  R»x:k- 
ets,  and  thoso  uf  10  feet  draught  to  Warwick^ 
8  m.  helow.  A  canal  has  been  built  around 
the  falls,  and  above  them  there  i.s  navigation 
for  over  200  m.  The  Juuies  rivur  and  Kanawha 
canal,  intended  to  extend  to  Covingtoo,  ia  eom- 
pleted  for  about  200  m.  It  Iuh  very  extensive 
railroad  communication,  being  tho  t^^rmiuus  uf 
6  roads,  running  to  Tredericsburg  and  the  Po> 
tomac,  to  Petersburg,  to  DanvilU-,  Va.,  to  Jack- 
son's river  by  the  central  railroad,  and  to  York 
itver. — ^Richmond  was  founded  in  174S,  and  be- 
came the  state  capital  in  1779,  at  vi  lii(  li  peri'Td 
it  was  a  small  viUage.  Seven  years  later  it  had 
increased  to  about  800  houses,  and  in  1800  Hi 
l)opulation  was  5.737.  On  the  night  of  Pe>\ 
26,  1811,  the  theatre  took  firo  while  crowded 
with  spectators,  of  whom  upward  of  70  per- 
ished in  tho  flames,  among  them  the  governor 
of  the  state.  A  church  has  since  been  en»ct«d 
on  the  site.  In  June,  1881,  Richmond  was 
made  the  seat  of  government  for  tho  "  Confed- 
erate States  of  America,"  whose  congress  ae> 
sembled  there  on  July  20. 

RICHMOND,  a  town  of  Wayne  co,,  Ind.,  on 
the  E.  fork  of  Whitewater  river,  here  cros.sed  by 
the  Indiana  central  railroail,  and  the  tenninua 
of  the  Cincinnati,  Eaton,  and  liith  luoud  railroad, 
42  m.  from  Columbus,  6^  ni.  K.  rr*>ia  TnJi.in- 
apolis,  and  70  m.  N.  W.  from  Cineiuuaii ;  pk»p. 
in  18GO,6,G03.  The  river  affords  abundant  water 
power  to  a  number  of  manufactories  of  cotton, 
wool,  flour,  &c.,  and  it  i^*  tho  centre  of  a  very 
productive  and  populous  district.  It  containa 
1  I'ank,  3  newspaper  offices,  and  11  clmrehes. 

IIICIIMOND,  u  town  in  Surrey,  10  m.  frum 
London,  pop.  9,065,  remarkable  for  a  royal 
palace  where  Queen  Elizabeth  died,  demolished 
during  tho  commonwealth.  Tlio  park  (2,4^ 
acres)  is  renowned  for  its  picturesque  scenery, 
and  with  Richmond  TTill,  a  wooded  ejuinence 
overlooking  Twickenham  aud  the  valley  i»f  the 
Thames,  has  been  the  theme  of  English  deserip- 
tivc  poetry  sinre  the  days  of  Pope  and  Tbom- 
son,  who  both  lived  in  its  vicinity. 

RICHMOND,  CouBTBsa  OF.  SeeBkArrosr, 
Margaret. 

RICHMOND,  Lego,  an  English  cleraymau, 
bom  in  Liverpool  in  1779,  died  at  Turvcr, 

Bedfordshire,  in  1827.  He  wn3 educated  at  the 
imivensity  of  Cambridge  with  a  view  to  the 
bar,  but,  preferring  the  chnrch,  was  ordained 
in  1707.  liecame  a  curate  in  the  i-le  of  Wight, 
and  in  1805  chaplain  of  the  Lock  hospital,  Lon- 
don, and  in  the  same  year  was  presented  to  the 
rectory  of  Turvey.  He  was  distin-ruished  as  an 
evangelical  preacher,  and  wrote  "  Annals  of  the 
Poor,"  including  the  celebrated  story  of  the 
"Dairyman's  Danirhttr."  Tie  al^o  published 
The  Fathers  of  the  English  Church,  or  a  Se- 
lection from  the  Writings  of  the  Reformera 
an<l  Karlv  Protestant  Divines  of  the  Church  of 
Engkad  "  (8  voh».  8vo.,  1807-'ll).  His  life  has 
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oocn  wriitea  by  the  Rev.  T.  S.  Grimr^hawe,  S. 
B.  ^^ickens  and  the  Bev.  (  .  T.  Bedell. 

RICHTER,  .TonAXN  Pall  FKisDeic  H,  mm- 
monlj  known  l>y        literary  nanie  o(  Jvan 
P&cl  1  Grnu.-iu  author,  born  in  Wuusiedel, 
near  Baireath,  March  21. 1763.  died  in  Buireuth, 
Kov.  14,  lf*25.    Ui.s  father  wus  organist  and 
oflder  teacher  in  WunsivdLl,  but  iu  1705  wjia 
coLiti  U>  bo  pastor  of  tlie  church  in  Jinlitz,  and 
wtiMSjueDtly  lo  the  lan?er  parish  of  Schwarz- 
dtbldi  oQ  the  Saale.    Under  his  tuition  the 
•^'Q  acquired  the  rudiiuviit?  of  education, 
tAicerly  devouring  the  cuuteute  of  the  few  books 
•nd  periodiceb  that  oame  in  his  way,  mid  in 
■TT'^  ontc-rod  the  {rymna-iiira  of  Hof.    Not  long 
«:Urward  his  fuLher,  wiio.«e  later  years  had 
bMobnrdened  hy  a  constantly  increasing  load 
vf  debt.  iVu  i].  l»-aviri_'  to  hijj  wife  and  rliiklr^  ii 
m  incumbered  estate.    Kichter  however  re- 
Buioed  at  eebool,  and  in  1781  wm  tnatrioalated 
tt  the  tinivorviry  ..f  Lcij-io.    Thvro  the  evil 
days  M>  long  threatening  cunio  upon  him  in  aU 
tb^  b{tternefl&  Daring  the  yean  of  mitenr 
lad  want  which  followed,  it  was  not  so  much 
a  qaestion  as  to  bow  he  should  livei  but  as  to 
vbeUier  he  should  live  at  alL  He  abandoned 
r.!l  idt^a  of  studying  for  the  church,  for  which 
ixe  had  been  destined  by  his  father,  and  under 
the  iharp  pressure  of  hunger  composed  his 
:.Tit  work.  "The  Prai*e  of  Stupidity"  (iAw  Lob 
atr  Z>v//*f7jAc/0.  modelled  upon  the  Morice  £n- 
emi'tm  of  Erajiinuis.   For  this  he  could  obtain 
Di>{>tii»Ii.«her.  and  Kichter.  forgetting,  as  he  says, 
T^hnt  the  world  would  forget,  re?olutely  ap- 
['.'■-i-d  himself,  while  environed  by  "unpaid 
dtrlits  and  uuoled  boots,"  to  the  cotn]i<»-itii/u 

a  volume  embracing  a  scries  <.f  -atirirai 
^^r!che•!  under  the  title  of  '•Grceuluiul  Law- 
•L:.t>"  {GrOnlaiuliichi  Prorme,  2  voK,  Berlin, 
ir'vVo).  This  work  found  for  its  author  of  19 
4 1  uMbher  hiit  not  a  public,  luid  in  1784  Kich- 
ter tied  from  Leii»jic  ir.>ui  debt  for  scanty  fo«*d 
i"  hi«i  mot!it  r's  ri.--i<l<.':jce  in  Ilof.  which  law- 
Si-itshad  reduced  so  "ahousie  coutaiaui;.'  one 
aptftment."  Id  17>>6  he  went  to  Topen  a^  the 
tctor  of  a  -^nn  of  Herr  von  Oertheh  and  tli.-  :i 
years  he  spent  tiiere  were  rendered  exceedingiy 
^oomy  by  the  stapiditj  of  his  pupil,  and  the 
avarice  aci  arrogance  of  hij;  enifdoyer.  The 
ti-  ath  of  an  intimate  friend  prompted  him  to 
write  the  essay  entitled  Wiu  der  T<m{  itt  (''What 
Iv.ith  whii  h  he  sent  to  Herder,  into  the 
Lands  uf  who.se  wife  it  chanced  to  &11,  and  was 
tLe  means  of  afterward  fecQring  1^ 
;>r.ni-tit?.  In  17^'^  he  w^nt  X»  S<  hwar/onhjiu  h, 
there  apcnt  -i  jcius  in  teaching.  Tiiis  wan 
<m  of  the  happiest  periods  in  Richter*s  life, 
wd  in  a  later  work  upon  education  f/.^  rrf^a, 
i"I<r  EnithungsUhrCy  Bruuswiciu  1807}  he  has 
giv«D  a  detailed  account  of  the  pecnliar  method 
0!  instruct!"!!  iiursued  in  his  school.  It  was 
sot  QDtU  17%^  th^  be  found  a  publisher  for  his 
tluid  woric^  Selections  IVom  the  Papers  of 
ti'ie  r>eYir'  {AtUfitahl  atu  d€»  TextfeU  Papierejh, 
(iem),  and  it  met  with  but  few  readers.  But 
bj  1798  the  wor^t  of  his  long  struggle  with 


poverty  was  over.  In  that  year  appeareil  the 
"  Invisible  L«>dge"(/>/«u«»*j*V6areiiO^^,2  voU., 
Berlin,  1793),  which  he  wjis*  wont  to  r  ail  his 
edagogical  romance,  and  wiiich  was  bai>ed  upon 
is  own  experience  in  teaching.  The  romance 
was  unexprctnlly  sut'ce^sfn).  and  the  author 
was  encouni;j'-d  to  ^^o  on  with  the  conipo.siuou 
of  Ue^ents  (4  \<.ls.,  Berlin,  17W),  the  Work 
by  which  ho  is  best  known  out  of  (lermany. 
Following  tliLs  apiK-ared  Quintug  FixUin  (I>ai- 
reuth,  17'J1),  translated  into  Kn^iish  by  Carlyle, 
find  "Flower,  Fruit,  and  Thorn  riices"  (JHh' 
mtii;  Fruclit-  uud  iJifim  iitturit'^  4  voha.,  Berlin, 
17y6-'7),  a  collection  of  y>ieces,  one  of  which, 
'•The  Dream  of  the  iVad  Christ, "  was  trans- 
lated by  Mme.  de  btueL  and  tirsst  gave  Kicht«:r 
a  reputation  outside  ox  his  native  land.  Uia 
fanio  wu>  now  .spreading  rapidly,  and  at  tho  Iri- 
vitatiou  of  Charlotte  vou  Kalb,  a  uuble  ludy  ot' 
Weimar,  who  became  the  original  of  Linda  in 
his.  now!  of  "  Titan."  he  vi-Itcd  that  city,  then 
the  rci>idencc  uf  many  of  the  most  aceumplLah- 
ed  men  of  Gerroany.  By  Herder  and  WieUutd 
he  was*  receivid  witli  griat  atlection  at;d  admi- 
ration, but  he  did  not  at  that  time  much  attract 
the  favor  <^  Goethe  or  of  8chUler,  whom  be 
called  upon  in  Jona.  After  hi>  r<.  turn  to  Uoi, 
he  received  several  uivitatious  to  touch,  one 
from  the  princess  of  Hohenlofae,  who  wished 
him  to  take  charge  of  her  two  ^ons.  lie  fcaid 
iu  h  IS  answer  that  be  was  bcncet'ortb  determined 
to  educate  no  children  but  bis  own  (his  books), 
and  that  he  had  so  much  to  say  that  if  death 
should  surprise  him  at  his  writing  table  in  his 
80th  year,  it  wo\ild  yet  be  too  early.  Two 
minor  novels,  "The  Parson  in  Jubilee"  (i>tr 
Jiiluhdiior,  Berlin.  1797)  and  lJ(t»  Campaner- 
J7utl  (Erfurt,  1798),  a  treatise  on  the  immortal- 
ity of  the  soul,  followed.  The  deuth  of  hia 
mother  in  1797  led  him  to  give  up  his  residence 
in  Ilof.  lie  first  went  to  Leip>ic,  but  the  liter- 
ary attractions  of  Weiruur  soon  drew  huu  to 
tliat  city,  rtTid  from  there  in  ]^»U0  he  removed  to 
Berlin.  11c  \\&s  now  ihc  ia\orite  of  the  edu- 
cated society,  and  espei  ially  of  the  educated 
women,  of  Crmiany.  Hy  the  hitt«,r  lu'  Iwid 
been  first  appreciated,  and  by  ihcsii  Lc  liud  in 
great  measure  been  lifted  into  fame.  Yet,  at 
a  time  when  Frtnrh  idca>  of  marriage  had  to 
a  great  extent  corrui-tcd  German  society,  he 
preserved  his  purity  of  life,  and  among  all  the 
women,  nccordinr  to  the  statement  of  jil.-,  biog- 
rapher, who  would  have  left  at  hia  ciUl  lover 
or  husband,  not  one  had  sulVered  in  reputation 
on  hi>  account.  With  the  brilliaiit  (1iar!.itte 
von  Kalb,  who  had  sought  a  divorce^  in  order 
that  Kichter  might  marry  ber,  or  with  more 
pr.  ci-i  ne>>  perhaps  that  she  might  marry  him, 
hid  intimacy  had  declined  because  of  Iter  loose 
views  in  regard  to  the  sanctity  of  the  marriage 
relation.  In  May,  l^'K),  lie  wa>  married  to 
Caroline  Meyer,  daughter  of  a  privy  councillor 
at  Berlin,  a  union  which  tnmed  out  happily  in 
every  respect.  The  first  years  of  his  wedded 
life  were  spent  in  Meiuingen  and  Cuburg.  In 
1808  appeared  the  last  volume  of  "Titan^*  (4 
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Tola.,  Berlin,  1800-'8),  which  had  been  hegim 
ai  Weimar  daring  hia  first  visit,  and  Is  deemed 
throngliout  Germany  his  great  work,  nt  lenst 
by  those  who  understand  it.  After  tlm  follow- 
ed the  tlBf^iahre  (4  volfl.,  Tttbiafren,  1804-  6), 
ft  title  wliioh  Carlyle  translates  "  Wild  Oats." 
bi  1801  he  settled  in  Bairentli,  and  t«i)ent  the 
ranainder  of  his  in  that  place,  in  which 
he  hnd  for  years  lnn?:e(l  to  live.  In  1808  he 
obtained  from  D&lborg,  prince  primate  of  the 
eonfedlrrat!(Hi  of  the  Mtlne,  a  pension  of  1,000 
guilder;*,  which  placed  liini  in  coiiifortablo  cir- 
oomstaaoes.  Happy  in  his  wife  and  ohildren, 
he  spent  tiie  Ibfiowrng  years  in  literary  labom, 
and  the  quiet  of  liis  lite  wa^  Dnly  disturbed 
by  occasional  travela.  The  death  of  his  son 
Max  at  Dresden  in  1891  cast  a  diadow  oyer 
his  last  years,  and  his  depression  was  increased 
br  the  fiilur©  of  his  sight,  which  prevented 
hiui  from  fiui:ihing  the  books  ho  had  begrin. 
He  however  occupied  himself  with  the  revision 
of  his  works,  and  with  his  autobio^fipliy,  hut 
the  latter  was  carried  down  only  to  Wa  liith 
year.  IGs  works  collected  by  himself  embraee 
♦'5  volumes,  and  to  these  5  supplementary  ones 
were  added  (Berlin,  1826-'88).— The  character 
of  Biohter*s  writings  was  so  ])eculiar  that  be 
was  named  by  his  pnnepryrists  Jean  Paul  der 
JEimige^  '*  Jean  Paul  tiie  Only  One."  He  ia  the 
greatest  of  the  German  hnmorista,  but  his  lan^ 
fTnn;:o  is  so  involvc-d,  his  sentenres  are  so  per- 
plexed, and  80  dislocated  by  parentheses  and 
eUrions,  that  ho  is  WMinesdonaDly  the  meet  ob- 
scnre  author  of  modern  timcf.  8o  intricate  is 
he,  titai  about  1810  a  work  was  ondertaken  for 
the  benefit  of  Oermtnt,  with  the  fi>llowlng 
title:  "  K.  Relnliold's  Lexicon  for  Jean  Paul's 
Works,  or  explanation  of  all  the  foreign  words 
and  onnsnal  modes  of  speech  whioh  oceor  in 
his  writings,  with  short  notices  of  the  histori- 
cal persons  and  facts  therein  alluded  to,  and 
plain  German  versions  of  the  more  difBonlt 
passages  in  the  context ;  a  necessary  assistance 
for  all  who  would  n-.-id  t  ho<«©  works  with  profit." 
In  liia  philosophy  liichter  was  an  adherent  of 
Herder  and  Jai ohi.  being  intensely  opposed  to 
the  ide:\!ism  of  Fichte,  whidi  lio  satirized  in 
several  of  his  works.  Oarlylo  bits  given  an  ac- 
ooimt  of  his  life  and  writings  in  two  of  his 
essays,  and  his  antohio2:r;i[»hy  translated  and 
continued  by  Eliiiu  liuckminster  Lee  appeared 
at  New  York  in  1843. 

RICICETS  (rachitu),  a  disea^o  of  children 
characterised  by  an  arrest  of  ossilication^  and 
leading  to  deformity,  ehiefly  of  ttie  lower  limlM. 
Rlckofs  is  a  disease  <tf  e;irly  childhoo<l ;  rarely 
occurring  before  the  child  is  12  months  old,  it  is 
in  the  eonne  of  the  9d  year  that  the  disease 

rominonly  first  shows  it«df.  It  is  most  fre- 
quent amon^  those  who  inherit  unhealthy  con- 
stltQtloiis,  who  are  iU  fad  or  confined  to  a  damp 
and  badly  ventilated  atmosphere.  According  to 
Trousseau,  90  out  of  every  100  children  affected 
with  rickets  have  been  cither  brought  up  entire- 
ly by  hand  or  have  been  prematurely  weaned, 
very  freqaently  the  disease  supervenes  on  some 


cxliausting  and  long  continued  illnes-'.  Trou»- 
seau  thinks  the  tardy  evolution  of  the  first  teeth 
is  indicative  of  a  tendency  to  ricketa.  The  first 
symptom  of  the  complaint  is  an  enlargement  of 
the  joints,  tiie  wrist.s,  knees,  &c.  Afterward 
the  longbone*;,  particnhirly  those  of  the  lower 
extremities,  give  way  under  the  weigiit  ot  the 
body,  and  become  bent,  sometimes  in  one,  gi'ima 
times  in  another  direction  ;  nf^en  the  rib.-  aro 
pressed  in  and  the  sternum  pushed  outward, 
making  the  child  what  is  termed  ehioken* 
breasted  ;  the  bones  of  th,  pelvis  and  tho«e  of 
the  spine  become  varioujsty  bent  and  deformed. 
The  deformity  of  the  eheel  prodneed  in  tUp 
manner  tiiay  l>e  so  great  as  to  Beriou>ly  in- 
terfere with  the  funotione  of  the  heart  and 
lungs.  The  bones  of  the  head  are  aerer  de- 
formed, though  rachitic  children  have  fre- 
quently large  heads  and  the  fontanelles  are  late 
in  closing.   During  the  progress  of  the  disease 
the  patient  is  fiala,  langnid,  and  with  defioiaat 
or  irregular  appetite.     Th"  disease  i«!  very 
rarely  fatal ;  aller  aii  unoeriiuu  period  iJte  a|>- 
petite  returns,  the  child  recovers  strength  and 
nesh,  and  the  honea  attain  their  nattinJ  firm- 
ness ;  in  afler  life  the  bonc^  utVected  are  foo&d 
to  bennnsually  hard  and  compact.-— The  tiOift 
ment  of  rickets  is  mainly  hyirienic;  a  nutri- 
tious, digestible  diet,  fresh  air,  suitable  doth* 
ing,  and  pasrive  exercise  are  ita  main  eletBeofta. 
Toiiii-3  and  chalybeatc.s  may  ho  required,  and 
the  tepid  salt  water  bath  may  be  found  aseftiL 
Phospnafce  of  lime  is  a  nseAd  remedy. 

KIOK^fAy,  TnoMAr^,  an  English  arrTiitect. 
bom  in  Maidenhead,  June  8|  1776,  died  March 
4,  1841.  He  was  the  son  of  a  sm^eon  aad 
apothecary  in  his  native  town,  and  hile  en- 
gaged in  commercial  pursuita  at  Liverpool  de- 
TOtod  Ins  leisare  to  studpng  arohiteetnre,  and 
finally  took  the  first  prize  for  a  design  i\>r  a 
church  about  to  be  built.  He  now  estaldi>h>  d 
himself  at  Birmingham,  built  edifices  in  almo^ 
every  county  of  England,  and  at  his  death  had 
probably  dosi^riK'd  more  Gothic  churches  th.m 
any  otlier  architect.  Among  his  otht-r  cdiUct^a 
aro  the  nt  w  court  and  buildings  of  St.  John";* 
college,  Cambridge,  and  the  restorations  of 
Rose  castle,  the  palooe  of  the  biisbop  uf  Carlisle. 
He  was  the  first  to  point  out  the  chronologies^ 
succession  of  <^rof!iic  styles  in  his  ''Attempt 
to  discriminate  ttie  Styles  of  Architecture  in 
England." 

RirncTTKT  (Fr.l,  in  fmnncry.  a  meth(Hl  of 
firing  with  small  charges,  at  an  elevation  of 
from  8*  to  6*,  in  a  dfafeotloD  enffladitig  the  Iheo 
of  a  work  or  a  line  of  troop?,  or  toward  th© 
hall  of  a  vessel.  The  rebound  causes  the  shot 
to  pass  along  the  rampait  or  snrfiMO  of  Uio 
ground  or  water  with  a  motion  Aery  (Similar  to 
that  produced  by  what  is  popularly  oalied 
"  skipping  stones"  in  the  water. 

RICORD,  PmuppB,  a  French  physicsaa, 
born  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  in  1800.  Uii  father 
had  come  to  the  United  States  in  1790  to  repair 
his  fortune,  and  the  son  here  prosecuted  hia 
atetifio  stadias  until  1890,  when  he  went  to 
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Paris,  finidied  his  medical  education,  and  ia 
reMived  his  degree.  He  first  practised 
at  OliTrt,  jitlerward  at  Orleanii,  and  later  at 
Crouy-OTr-Ourcq.  In  1831  he  became  sargeon- 
'm<hk{  of  the  JI'*piUil  du  midi  at  Paris,  at 
whiefa  he  still  conUuues.  Ricord  has  the  largest 
prjcti-c  in  all  Paris,  has  been  a  member  of  the 
imperial  academy  (!*ection  of  Burgical  pathology) 
niwe  1850,  is  a  member  of  the  society  of  hdt- 
■ji-rr,  and  is  attached  w  a  consulting  surgeon  to 
[>.:•:  dupen^ary  of  public  health.  He  ban  ape- 
1  i.i.'lj  devoted  himself  to  Teuereol  diseases,  and 

iutrixluced  many  novelties  in  tbeir  treat- 
uirnt.  He  is  an  officer  of  the  legion  of  honor, 
and  is  hoaoMd  vtth  Ibe  decorations  of  very 
!;;any  E  iropi-an  order?.  His  works  on  dis- 
tiots  of  the  genital  organs  are  important,  and 
bare  inaiKd  him  a  wide-epread  repatation. 

RTI'I.EY,  Nil  TTOLAf^.  Mil  Eii_]i-h  Vii-h«)ji,  horn 
8t  Wilmout^iwick,  .N'orthumberlaud,  about 
1540,  bnraed  aft  the  fltake  In  Oxford,  Oct  16, 
^■  ^5.  He  was  graduaf-  il  nt  Pembroke  hall, 
Cambridge,  in  161B,  and  ia  1624  took  holy  or- 
dm.  In  1537  he  went  to  ttndy  at  the  Sor- 
'  nne,  and  remained  abroad  until  1529.  On 
iii-*  return  to  Cambridge  he  was  chosen  under 
t'l  vnrer  of  the  university.  Hi:j  learning  and 
i'.  luenee  attracted  tlio  attention  of  Craiimer, 
fir,  hbiihop  of  Cantcrhnry .  who  made  him  his 
Cv-nieatic  chapliun,  and  iu  1540  he  was  elected 
Du»ter  of  his  oolQitge.  Uo  preached  against 
I'ld  use  of  images  and  holy  water,  and  gradu- 

became  a  strenuous  supporter  of  Prot- 
e^tuit  doctrines,    lie  was  accused  at  the  insti- 
gation of  Bishop  GanVmor  of  preaching  ngnin-t 
liie  ai  articles,  and  the  accusation  being  refer- 
red to  Cranmer,  he  was  acquitted.  In  1645  he 
vrn*  made  a  prebendary  of  Westminster,  and  in 
i'Al  bishop  of  Rochester,   He  sat  on  the  com- 
i&ijiioii  that  depriTed  Bonner  of  the  bishopric 
vf  London,  and  was  appointed  lii^  snrt  i  -.-<or ; 
iaid  be  also  shared  in  the  deposition  of  Hi -hop 
(raidinw.  He  flasHrted  Oranmerin  i  npHring 
!  e  41  articles.    Having  sought  an  interview 
wkdi  the  princees  Mary,  he  expressed  his  views 
very  free!  J,  and  reqnefltodpermiraicm  to  preach 
i  f<<ro  her,  which  was  peremptorily  refused. 
Moved  by  a  sermon  of  Ridley*8,  Edward  VI. 
coDTwted  Grey  Friars  and  St  Bartholomews 
[riories,  with  their  revenues,  into  rliuiituMe 
iDstitntion!*,  and  his  own  house  of  Bridewell 
into  a  compidsory  workhouse  for  such  as  wero 
in  dwtress  through  wilful  idleness.   In  a  sor- 
r;"n  pn^ached  fit  St.  Paul's  Ridlf^v  e^poncnd  the 
'^u  is*'  of  Ijuly  .Jane  Grey,  and  w  unitd  the  peo- 
I'if  of  the  evil  that  would  follow  to  Pretest  ant- 
i  m  if  Mary  should  come  to  the  throne.  On 
Mary's  firc»-^ion  he  was  at  (  .m  o  arrested  and 
mri  miit«.d  tO  tfie  tower  ( ^uly,  1668),  and  in 
Ai>ril,  1554,  was  taken  toOxford.  to  ntttiid  u  di— 
->i<>n  on  the  real  presence-    Upon  its  clo.^o 
'  r;Lniii,  r,  Ridley,  and  Latimer  were  a^jndiifed 
''■'■•Titifite  li-Ti-tie-i.    Ridley  wa^t  then  ('(inflned 
: '  ( )xford,  and  oiler  many  attempts  had  been 
'^inly  made  to  iodiice  him  to  reeaot,  be  was 
M  to  the  8tak«  wiHh  Lotbner,  and  btirned  to 


death.  His  works  were  collected  by  the  Par- 
ker society  (1  vol.  8vo.,  1841). 

RIE1>E>EL,  Fkiedr:*  H  Aiwt-rn,  baron,  a 
German  othcer,  born  in  Lauterbuch,  Hesse- 
Darmstadt,  Juno  3,  1738,  died  in  Brunswick, 
Jan.  6,  1800.  He  early  joined  the  army  as  en- 
sign, and  with  his  n-giment  spent  two  years  in 
England.  DuritJir  the  7  years'  war  he  served  in 
Oermany  und.  r  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Bnuis- 
wick,  and  in  1707  became  adiutunt-genornl  of 
the  Brunswick  ormy.  In  1776  he  wsi»  uuide 
m^ior-genernl,  a  ul  ;i->itrried  to  the  coTinnand 
of  the  corps  of  Hrunsuickers,  4/1''^  strong,  tur- 
nislied  to  Great  Britain  for  the  w  uv  iu  America, 
Arriving  at  (.^"cbec  Juno  1,  hereumined  a  year 
in  Canada,  uuiil  the  organization  of  Burgoyne's 
e.\pedition.  He  gave  active  aid  m  the  taking 
of  Ticonderoga  (July  6,  1777),  secarcd  the 
British  victory  :it  1  luMi.irdtou  the  ue.xt  day 
by  briugiitg  up  reOoforcemeuts,  and  shared  in 
the  snteequent  movements  of  Bnrgo3me  nntU 
his  surrender  ;it  Saratoga,  Oct.  17.  He  after- 
ward resided  uu  piirolo  iu  various  parts  of  the 
conntry  nntil  the  antnmnof  1780,  when  he  was 
excharit:''d  and  a--i:'ned  to  a  command  on  Long 
islund.  in  bept.  17t»l,  he  was  tranbicrred  to 
Ganada,  and  returned  to  Oermany  in  Aug.  1788, 
with  2,800  of  his  4.000  Bninswickers.  From 
1788  to  1793,  as  licotenunt-general,  he  com- 
manded theBmnswick  contingent  sent  to  Hol- 
land to  stipport  the  cause  of  the  ptadth older, 
and  in  1794  was  appointed  commandant  of  tho 
city  of  Brunswick. — Fhedetika,  wife  of  tho 
preceding;  bom  in  1744,  died  in  Berlin,  March 
20,  iso-^,  accompanied  her  lia -^and  to  Ameri- 
ca, iiiid  wrote  graphic  de.'^criptii'iis  of  tho  emu- 
puign  and  <jue!!t  events,  publi-^hed  after 
her  death  by  her  son-in-law.  Count  von  Reuss 
and  translated  into  English  ("  Letters  and 
Memoirs  relating  to  the  War  of  American  In- 
de}>endence,  nnd  tho  Cnptiiro  of  the  British 
Troops  at  Saratoga/' 12mo.,  JScw  York,  1827). 

RIEGO  Y  NUNEZ,  Rafael  del,  a  Spanish 
revolutionist,  born  at  Tuna,  in  the  Astiirias, 
iu  1780,  executed  in  Madrid,  Nov.  7,  1623. 
He  served  in  the  Spanish  army  during  the 
war  ill  the  ])i  r:iii^i;l:i.  :md  in  l^V^  appeared  in 
aruis  near  Cadiz,  procliuming  the  constitution 
of  1812,  which  Ferdinand  VII.  had  promised, 
but  never  given  to  the  people.  Amid  jnury  'id- 
verso  circumstances  ho  succeeded  in  rousing 
the  ]»rovinces  to  action,  and  was  hailed  as  the 
''apostle  of  tho  constitution."  Ho  wa<  ti['- 
pointt  d  a  deputy  to  the  oortos  of  18'23,  of 
Avhich  body  he  became  president,  and  di«i»lay- 
ed  in  this  position  great  iirmness  and  modera- 
tion. When  Kerdimmd  refused  to  maintain  the 
new  coiKtitution  Riego again  took  up  arnus.  was 
rmi'lv  i)ri<iir)er  after  the  snrrendw  of  Cadiz  to 
tlio  d  ike  d'Aru*oulenie,  and  became  om*  f^f  tho 
first  victims  of  the  absolutist  party  upon  t  iicir  re- 
turn to  power.  His  hotly  was  <  |u  artered,  and  his 
limbs  sent  to  dilTerent  p.'^rf-  of  t!ic  ]>eiiin.-ii^n. 

RIENZI,  Nicola.  Gajjium.  coramordy  ci^lled 
OoLA  DI  BiEKzi,  the  last  of  the  Roman  trib- 
unes, horn  in  Rome  aboat  1810,  aeBswrinst^Mi 
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Oct,  8,  1354.  Ho  was  by  profession  a  notary, 
of  obecurc  birth  (although  he  claimed  illegiti- 
mate descent  from  the  imperial  house  of  Lux- 
emburg), weU  educnted,  of  iuipu^iug  presence, 
and  gifted  by  nature  with  extraordinary  powers 
of  elo'inoncc.  Tlie  removid  of  the  papal  see  to 
Avignon  in  the  early  part  of  the  century  had 
left  Rome  a  prey  to  eontendinf  fiMtions  of 
nnblc'f^,  whose  houses  wore  fortified  ciistles,  and 
whose  armed  dependants  kept  the  city  in  a 
ooiutant  turmott ;  and  the  people,  finding  no 
re<lre-s  from  violi-nco  and  license,  had  bi  cojiic 
a  demoralized  rabble.  Bieoxi  nevertheless  at- 
tempted^ to  arouse  fai  them  a  resolntion  to  be 
free.  Upon  the  acces^ioQ  of  Clement  YI.  in 
1342  he  had  become  of  so  mueh  importance  as 
to  bo  included  in  the  deputation  sent  from 
Rome  to  Avignon  to  urge  the  pope  to  return 
to  his  see ;  and  the  latter  was  so  cimrinod  by 
the  eloquence  of  the  young  notary,  that  he  de- 
girt  1  r  }iear  him  everyday.  Petrarch  also, 
who  headed  the  deputation,  here  ronceivod  ."n 
admiratiou  for  liiuuzi,  to  whom  lie  ofturwurLl 
addreflsed  tlie  ode  oommeucing  Spirto  gentil. 
The  pope,  however,  sliowtd  no  disposition  to 
revisit  Kome,  and  Kienzi,  <kspairin)?  of  any 
alleviation  of  the  pnbKo  eeiaiuities  tlirough  the 
ecclesiastical  power,  prore(di>d  by  flattering 
and  deceiving  the  nobles  to  disarm  their  sus- 
picions. Like  his  prototype  Brntoa,  to  whom 
Gibbon  comp.ires  liim,  lie  submitted  to  varions 
kinds  of  indignity  to  advance  his  end,  and,  in 
hif  own  words,  "  made  himself  a  simpleton  snd 
a  stage  plajer.  and  was  by  turns  serious  or 
silly,  canning,  earnest^  and  timid,  as  the  occa- 
sion required.**  His  popular  appesls  mesn- 
wliile  were  continued  with  energy,  and  at 
midnight  meetiogs  on  the  Aventine  lull  he 
■pared  none  of  the  resonroM  of  orstory  to  in> 
Hame  his  audience.  The  hour  for  action  hav- 
ing arrived,  on  the  day  after  Ash  Wednesday, 
1347,  he  caused  a  scroll  to  be  affixed  to  the 
doors  of  the  church  of  San  Giorgio  in  Velabro, 
on  which  was  inscribed :  "  Ere  lonsr  Rome 
will  return  to  her  good  estate."  On  the  suc- 
oeeduig  vigil  of  Pentecost,  the  fiMliTsl  of  the 
effu-»ion  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  people  were 
suuimuned  by  the  buuud  of  the  trumpet  to  re- 
pair to  the  cnpitol  on  the  following  day.  Rionzi 
passed  the  nt^rht  in  the  church  of  5?t.  An^rtlo, 
where  he  heard  the  tliirty  mas.*c8  rd'  the  Uoiy 
Gfaoitt,  by  whom  ho  saiil  bis  aet-i  w  ore  inspired, 
and  at  10  in  the  morning  issued  forth  in  com- 
plete armor,  bare-headed,  and  surrounded  hj 
a  band  of  25  sworn  confederates.  By  his 
side  wa*?  the  liiiibop  of  Orvieto,  the  pope's 
vicar,  and  ho  was  followed  by  a  guard  of  100 
nen*«t-arms.  The  procession,  escorted  by 
shontin'^'  nniltitndes  of  citizens,  ascendrd  tbe 
capitol,  where  the  laws  of  the  good  estate  were 
read  to  the  people.  They  provided  for  the 
publio  socurity  in  gonerul.  A  guard  was  or- 
dered to  be  maintained  for  the  protection  of 
the  oitizena,  and  of  the  shipping  and  commerce 
on  the  Tiber ;  the  right  of  the  nobles  to  keep 
ttroi^olds  within  the  oitj  was  abolished;  all 


S laces  of  defence  were  to  be  delivered  to  ibe 
cle^^atei^  of  the  peoj^;  granaries  were  to  be 
estuiilished ;  the  poor  were  asj^ured  of  .-dm*; 
and  the  magistratiss  were  bound  to  adiuiuiatcr 
justice  according  to  law.  The  people  adopted 
tlie  constitution  by  acclamation,  aiid  P.ienzi, 
being  invested  with  iiower  to  establish  the 
good  estate,  assumed  the  title  of  tribnne  In  Uie 
following  words :  "  Nicholo-s,  by  the  grace  of 
Jesus  Christ,  the  severe  and  morcifal,  tribune 
of  freedom,  peace,  and  justice,  the  dcJiverer  of 
the  Roman  republic."  The  nobles,  awed  by 
this  sudden  revolution,  surrendered  their  dat- 
tresaea,  and  gave  in  their  anbmisaioii.  Tlii 
haughty  old  Stoi)ht^n  Colonna  threatened  at 
first  to  throw  the  tribime  from  the  windows  of 
the  capitol,  but  was  compelled,  with  the  rest  of 
his  family,  to  take  an  oath  to  obey  the  laws  of 
the  pood  estate.  The  new  dispc!i.«:ition  which 
succeeded  the  long  reign  of  anarchy  and  tj- 
ramiy  seemed  to  the  people  little  Ichs  than 
iniraculons ;  and  in  view  of  the  order  and  tran- 
quillity wliicli  boon  prevailed  throughout  Romd 
and  her  dependencies,  Rieuzi  seemed  justified 
in  his  exultant  boast:  *'It  was  hardly  to  be 
be1ie\  ed  that  the  Roman  people,  till  now  tuU 
of  dissension  and  cormpted  by  evwy  kind  of 
vi('e,  should  bo  so  soon  rcdne^d  to  a  state  <A 
unanimity,  to  so  great  a  love  of  justice,  virtus, 
and  peace,  that  hatred,  assauKs,  mnroer,  aai 
rapine  «^bo^ld  be  subdued  and  ]>ut  an  end  t^'." 
To  add  to  bis  importance,  embassies  from 
Florence,  Pemgia,  Sienna,  and  many  other 
cities  of  Italy  repaired  to  Rome  to  congratu- 
late the  tribune  on  his  good  worlc,  and  to  offer 
him  snbstantial  assiatanoe ;  and  aeveral  power- 
ful Christian  sovereigns  paid  him  equal  defer- 
ence. He  himself  sent  an  embassy  to  the  ]>ope 
to  ask  his  approbation  of  the  reforms  he  had 
consummated  in  the  holy  city ;  and  as  an  evi- 
dence of  his  submissive  rovcrcneo  for  the  papal 
authority,  he  associated  the  bishop  of  Orvieto 
in  office  with  bim,  taking  care  however  tiiat 
the  honor  should  not  be  accompanied  by  any 
control  of  the  atlairs  of  government.  But 
while  at  the  height  of  his  greatness,  Rienzi  be- 
gan to  show  symptoms  of  that  v:init\  N\  hich 
ultimately  caused  h  is  ruin.  He  strove  to  ail- 
ment his  importance  by  proce&sions,  oeremo- 
nious  pageants,  and  public  spectacles ;  spared 
nothing  whicii  would  minister  to  his  pomp 
and  private  Inmiry;  and,  aping  the  manners 
of  royalty,  caused  himself  and  his  wife  to  ba 
waited  upon  by  the  lords  and  kdiei>  of  his 
court  On  Aug.  1  he  was  knighted  in  the 
T,nteran  church,  and  after  the  i)erlorraance  of 
the  ceremony  summoned  all  potentates,  eccle- 
siastical or  seonlar,  who  presamed  to  contest 
the  prero>.'ati\ e  uf  Rome  to  eleet  the  etiijie- 
ror,  to  appear  in  the  city  at  the  ensuing  Pen- 
tecost The  pupal  viear  attempted  in  vun  to 
interpose ;  his  voice  was  drowned  in  the  noise 
of  the  trumpets  and  the  shouts  of  the  multi- 
tude. On  Aug.  15  he  capped  the  climax  of  his 
folly  by  causing  himself  to  be  crowned  in  the 
ohuroh  of  8t^  lUria  Maggiore  with  7  crown^ 
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svTnbolizmg  tho  7  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
iiuder  whose  8p<»oial  infliiPticc  he  still  claimed 
lo  act  On  the  saino  day  he  waa  alarmed 
hy  the  prediction  of  Fra  Gulieltno,  one  of  his 
most  zealoan  supporter",  of  hi»  approaching 
do\niM.  His  splendid  proce-^sions  gradually 
paQad  upoo  the  pnblic  taste,  and  the  popidace 
l  eL'an  tf»  mrirmiir  at  tho  large  expenditures 
liie  public  treasury  to  support  the  extrav- 
tT^ce  of  their  tribune.  The  nobles,  whom 
Lo  alternately  threatened  and  rarc<i?e(l.  fiiiMlly 
b&oded  together  to  accomplish  his  overthrow, 
ud.  iMTiDg  re<:^ered  ftnnmber  of  tbefa:  strong- 
Ii' Ms,  appeared  iu  nmi^  licforo  the  city.  By 
Ut6  ioi|irudence  of  his  enemies  he  gained  a  vic- 
tory as  sarprising  to  himself  as  to  others,  and 
'^ii  re  than  20  nf  the  C«lonnas,  Orsinis,  Savel- 

tad  other  noble  jGunilies  perished  in  battle 
or  in  fligbt.  His  pride  now  became  more  of- 
1  .>ive  than  before,  and  instead  of  following 
<)[<  ilia  advantages,  he  allowed  his  enemies  to 
csther  rtrength  while  ho  wasted  his  time  iu 

e  pageantries.  The  pope  declared  acninst 
1^11.  aiid  the  ]>e(tj.l,'.  til.irmed  by  their  rapidly 
iii  reasing  ttixe>,  brciko  I'ortli  into  open  niur- 
uinnt,  which  he  was  nnable  to  quel],  notwith- 

ii(hng  he  restricted  his  oxtrnvagance,  and 
ii'  pped  his  most  ostentatious  titles.  At  this 
juiiiturc  the  freebooting  coimt  of  Minorbmo 
er.'frtd  tho  city  nnd  f()rtifie<l  hiinsolf  in  one 
*>i  ihe  palaces  of  tlie  Culuiiuas,  whence  he 
refiued  to  retire  when  snmmoned  by  Rienzi. 
T','.' Utter  called  the  armed  citizens  to  liis  ns- 
M-:aaee,  and,  meeting  witlt  no  response,  sol- 
^molf  tbdioitcd  bis  power,  and  took  refuge 
'  '.Le  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  whence  at  the  end 
'  i  a  mouth  be  escaped  in  the  disguise  of  a 
cionk;  Dec.  16, 1847.  He  took  refo'ge  among 

*  •  devout  Frnnci><  :uis  who  dwelt  in  tlie  fast- 
|iW«s  of  the  southern  Apennines,  with  whom 
i'«  mnained  ^  jwn  as  a  tertiary  of  the  order. 

•  nag  the  jubilee  celebrated  in  1350  ho  is  said 
u»  lave  appeared  in  the  disguise  of  a  pilgrim 
iw'ng  the  mnltitudes  who  flocked  from  nil 

rts  of  Christendom  to  Rome ;  and  soon  after, 
4i  tbe  ins.ti?';titjn,  he  tell"  ns,  of  Fra  Aiiirelo, 
so  in.ijiirtd  Jtermit,  who  informed  him  thul  tho 
^  'kr  and  the  Son  had  ceased  to  rule  in  tho 
■  rid.  and  tfi;it  tlic  nire  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was 

band,  he  repaired  to  the  court  of  Ciiarles  IV. 

Prague,  and  exhorted  him.  in  accordance 

it  the  prophecy  of  Fru  Antrelo,  to  undertake 
conquest  of  Italy,  in  which  he  assured  him 
eoold  be  of  M>  much  serrice  as  himself, 
i  ! '  cniperor,  amazed  at  the  ambitious  schemes 
^4  tite  heretical  doctrines  broached  by  Bieo- 
^  ordered  him  into  custody,  and  finally  sent 
a  I'ri'^nnor  to  the  ])o|io  at  Avignon,  where 
Mi  was  clusely  guarded,  although  allowed  the 
r^nvuil  of  his  iayorite  Latin  authors.  A  com- 
5r  — ion  of  ecclesiastics  was  appointed  to  try 
tiim.  bot  their  labors  seem  never  to  have  been 
!"wecijted  with  energy.  Meanwhile  Rome  had 
^ ' '.mod  to  its  former  state  of  anarchy,  and 
ij.uocent  VIm  the  successor  of  Clement,  deter- 
*ii»ed,  ae  a  means  of  restoring  the  papal  au- 


thority  in  the  city,  to  send  Rienzi  thither.  Th9 
latter  gladly  undertook  tho  nii~si.>n.  smd  in  tlie 
summer  of  13(54  reentered  Rome  in  the  cnj-acity 
of  senator,  by  the  appointment  of  Cardinal  Al- 
bornoz,  the  papal  legate.  Unwarned  \>y  MdviT>i- 
ty,  he  returned  to  his  old  pomp  and  luxurv,  and, 
in  place  of  the  jnst  and  eqnal  mie  whiclh  had 
marked  the  era  of  the  pncKl  estate,  established 
an  unmitigated  tyranny,  lie  became,  in  tlie 
language  of  one  of  his  contemporaries,  "an  In- 
ordinate drunkard,"  and  was  defied  hy  the  re- 
fractory Colonnas  in  tlieir  castle  of  Palest  rina, 
against  whieh  he  eondncted  a  tedious  and  ex- 
j'CDsive  bnt  nvij'  ailing  sic^'e.  The  i  xe.  nti^n  of 
jfra  Monoale,  a  well  known  captain  of  a  free 
company,  from  whose  femily  he  had  received 
pecuniary  as.>.i-f aiire.  and  ^vh^^^c  property  he 
appropriated  to  his  own  use,  tilled  the  citizens 
with  horror ;  and  upon  his  attempting  to  levy 
a  fresh  tax  to  pay  his  troops,  a  popular  insur- 
rection burst  forth.  Rienzi  took  refuge  in  tho 
eitpitul,  and,  being  deserted  b^  his  guards,  at« 
tempted  to  appen«e  tho  exerted  cfowd  who 
surrounded  tho  place.  He  appeared  upon  a 
balcony  in  armor,  grasping  the  standard  of  the 
people,  but  was  driven  back  by  a  shower  of 
FtDih'«.  Finally,  in  the  dietrni^e  of  a  door- 
keeper, he  was  arrested  and  led  to  tlie  foot  of 
the  capitol  staira,  where,  while  in  the  net  of 
addre<3sinfr  the  people,  he  was  ran  throui^'h  the 
body  by  Cecco  del  Vecchio,  an  artisan,  who 
feared  the  effect  of  his  eloquence.  He  waa 
forthwith  despotched  by  n  hi:ndrcd  weapons, 
hia  head  cut  off,  and  his  body  treated  with 
shamefhl  indignities. — An  important  series  of 
letters,  addressed  by  Riei'.zi  to  the  emperor  and 
tlie  archbishop  of  Prague  after  his  first  fall, 
and  Tiridly  illnstmting  Ms  character,  was  die- 
Covered  hy  Pel/el,  the  historian  of  Bolicmia, 
in  the  last  century,  and  has  been  published  in 
German  by  Dr.  Papcncordt  nnder  the  title  of 
Cola  di  Kiciizi  vnd  seine  Zeit  (Hamburg  and 
Gotha,  1841).  Some  of  them  are  given  in 
llohhousc's  "  ninstrations  to  Childe  Harold.** 
The  story  of  Rienzi  forms  the  groundwork  of 
one  of  Bnlwer's  best  known  novels. 

RIES,  FEimi.vAxn.  a  Gi  rrnan  composer,  born 
in  Bonn,  Nov.  2S»,  1784,  died  in  Frankfort,  Jan. 
13,  1888.  At  tho  nt'o  of  17  lie  waj*  ii!>trncted 
for  a  brief  periiid  by  Beethoven,  heing  tlie  only 
pupil  over  received  by  that  coniposer.  Subse- 
quently ho  iiiath'  proft  ^>-i(»iiaI  visits  to  Mtinich, 
Paris,  St.  Petersburg,  and  other  cities,  hut  met 
with  only  moderate  success.  He  l!!  >f  hr.niL'ht 
himself  prominently  into  notiei  in  England, 
where  between  1813  and  1824  his  symphonies 
were  performed  with  great  applause.  In  1 824 
he  returned  to  Germany,  vvht  re  he  jia--^(  d  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  He  is  the  author  of  the 
"Brigand's  Bride"  and  "liska,"  operas;  of 
"David,''  an  oratorio;  of  6  syini'honies,  and  a 
great  number  of  overtores,  sonatas,  &c. 

RIE8ENGEBIR6E,  orGuw  MorKTAura.  a 
range  of  mountain<  s»  j'arating  Prussian  Silesia 
from  the  Austrian  province  of  Bohemia,  be- 
ing the  continuation  to  the  E.  of  the  liTer 
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Elbe  of  tho  ran(^  already  dcacribed  on  the  W. 
of  that  river  iitider  the  name  of  Erzgebirgo. 
From  tlie  Elbe  the  Riesengebirge  pursue  an 
E.  course,  gradnallj  inclining  toward  the  S. 
E.  until  they  are  mei^cd  in  the  SinlptoM  fluiin, 
the  continuation  of  the  game  mouuuuiiuu»  belt. 
The  Riesengebirge  maintain  tho  same  general 
geological  structure  with  tho  Erzgebirge,  the 
rocks  being  chiefly  of  the  mctamorphic  slates 
and  granites,  and  prodnctire  in  a  similar  variety 
of  valuable  ores.  Tl,  >  ■  -  of  iron  arc  Csjiecitilly 
abundant,  and  some  of  the  earliest  establish- 
meota  for  prodaciiig  that  metal  were  In  thii 
region.   Tlie  7iighc:;t  summits  occur  in  this 

eirtion  of  the  belt^  and  among  them  the  follow- 
g  are  moat  oonapicaocn:  the  Sohneelcoppe  or 
Riesenkoppe,  5,060  feet  liiuh :  Kloine  Sturm- 
haube,  4,400  feet ;  Grosse  bturmhaube,  4,540 
feet ;  Hohe  Rad,  4,657  feet ;  and  the  Reiftri- 
ger,  4,280  feet. 
RIET80HEL,  Ebsst,  a  German  sculptor, 
»  born  in  Pulsnitz,  Saxony,  Dec.  15,  1804,  He 
Btodied  under  Ranch  and  in  Italy,  u  'l  o  hib- 
lishinj^  himself  in  Dresden  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor in  tho  academy  uf  fine  arts.  Among  his 
dkief  worlu  are  a  colossal  group  of  *  Mary 
weeping  over  the  Body  of  Christ;"  statues  of 
Lessing,  Goethe,  Schiller,  and  Von  Weber,  at- 
tired in  the  costame  of  modern  times  instead 
of  the  conventional  draperies  previously  cm- 
ployed  by  sculptors ;  "  Jx>xe  taininj,'  a  Pan- 
ther;'* "  Love  borne  by  a  Panther  tlie  "  Four 
Honrs  of  the  Day ;"  busts  of  Luther  and  of 
Augustas  II.  of  Saxony  for  the  WalhaUa, 
He  Das  also  ezeoated  sculptured  ornaments  for 
tho  Au;rnstus  museum  in  Leipsic,  tho  now  thea- 
tre in  Dresden,  and  the  opera  house  in  Berlin, 
beside  a  great  number  of  miseellaneous  pro- 
ductions. 

RIFLE  (Danish,  ri^eLjk  chamfer  or  groove), 
a  Tariet  J  of  firearma,  of  which  Hie  barrel  ia 

grooved  on  the  inside  from  the  charging  cham- 
ber in  the  breeoh  to  the  muzzle.  Gun  barrels,  it 
is  atated,  were  ftamiabed  with  atraight  grooves 
as  early  as  the  year  1498  in  Vienna ;  but  tho 
object  of  these  was  merely  to  furnish  a  space 
for  receiving  the  residues  of  combustion,  and 
facilitate  the  loading  by  lessening  the  friction 
when  the  ball  is  pushed  down.  True  rifling  is 
giving  a  spiral  turn  to  the  grooves,  which  may 
Be  of  any  number,  and  may  extend  partially 
round  the  barrel,  or  once,  tsvice,  or  several 
times,  in  its  length.  They  may  be  of  the  same 
piteh  or  degree  of  enrrature  througliout,  aa  ia 
commonly  the  case,  or  the  twist,  if  desired, 
may  increase  in  curvature  toward  the  muzzle. 
This  form,  however,  has  no  advantage  onleea 
it  might  bo  for  very  short  barrels.  It  is  essen- 
tial that  the  grooves  should  be  of  the  same 
curvature— all  exactly  paraHeL  Their  objeot 
is  to  imprc5?s  upon  the  tightly  fitting  Lnllet  a 
rotating  motion  round  ita  axis  of  progression, 
and  tboB  keep  it  in  a  atraight  Une  as  it  spins 
forward.  The  motion  of  a  top  held  U{)riglit 
while  it  is  rapidly  spinning  illustratea  the  prin- 
elple  of  the  rifle.  It  is  to  be  ohaerred,  that  Sa 


order  for  the  grooves  to  take  hold  of  tho  ball 

and  can«o  it  to  rotate,  this  must  either  be 
made  with  corresponding  projections  fitting  the 
grooves,  or  it  must  be  of  soft  metal  llk«  lead 
and  of  larger  diainetcr  than  the  bore  of  the 
piece,  6o  as  to  be  forced  into  the  depressions. 
Either  of  these  conditions  involves  great  diffi- 
culties in  construction  or  in  practice,  and  the 
etl'ortH  to  overcome  them,  steadily  pursued  of 
late  years,  have  resulted  in  the  great  perfectkw 
of  modern  rifled  arms.  It  was  within  less  than 
20  years  after  tho  first  use  of  straight  groores 
that  a  Bpind  torn  waa  given  totiie  groovM,  aad 
bullets  were  made  with  projections  to  fit  tLom. 
Unless  the  pieces  were  breech-loading,  the  nae 
of  the  projectJlea  mnst  have  been  attended  wiili 
difliculty,  ;i;ii!i<'ularly  after  firing  a  few  tirrn.-^ 
and  the  barrel  hod  become  fouL   The  projee- 
tiona,  moreover,  must  have  aeriondy  affeoted 
the  straight  llight  of  the  bullet,  if,  as  is  proba- 
ble, the  grooves  were  large  and  deep.    Little  is 
linown  of  these  guns,  and  the  principle  appe«ni 
to  have  soon  fallen  into  neglect.    During  the 
l7th  century  rifled  arms  wore  in  n«e  in  «;evora! 
countries  on  tho  continent  of  Europe,  and  P. 
Daniel,  speaking  of  their  employment  by  the 
French  carabiniers  in  1002  (Ilutoire  <fe  T.t 
lice  Fratifitiu),  alludes  to  the  invention  as  old. 
The  aneient  pieces  of  whit  >i  we  hare  knowl. 
edge,  as  the  rifled  cannon  of  13  grooves  of  tb<» 
date  of  1664,  preserved  at  Berlin,  which  is 
breecholoading,  the  breech  secured  by  nifiia 
of  a  screw,  and  another  at  Munich  liavinpr  8 
grooves  and  a  bore  of  about  2  inches,  ar«  of 
such  size  that  the  projeoUlea  were  no  doid* 
leaden  balls;  and  tli-  ]>rinciple  appears  never 
to  have  been  extended  to  gtms  of  Ifl^ge  caliber, 
whoee  ehief  aervioe  waa  for  battering;  for  wMeli 
balls  of  soft  metal  are  evidently  unsuitable.  For 
tills  reason,  it  is  probable,  the  English  made  lit- 
tle nse  of  rifled  cannon  in  Hie  American  rav- 
olutionary  war,  although  it  is  known  they  ha«2 
2-pounder  pieces,  which  with  a  range  of  iJvOO 
yards  gave  a  lateral  deflection  of  only  2  ft- et, 
far  surpassing  in  range  and  accuracy  any  other 
pieces  of  that  date.    It  is  stated  that  in  1776 
they  even  used  elongated  bullets,  and  had  em- 
ployed conical  bidlcts  as  far  back  as  the  siegv 
of  Rochellc  in  1627.   Still  tho  smooth  bora 
continued  almost  exclusively  in  use  in  Enropo 
for  small  anna  aa  well  aa  cannon.   Arms  oif 
this  character  were  more  easily  loatled,  and 
consequently  more  ru>id  disdbaigea  were  kept 
np  with  them,  which  appears  to  Imre  been 
considered  particulnrlv  irni.nrt  mit  at  that  peri- 
od, when  it  was  not  the  general  cuatommwar^ 
fiuH»  to  take  oarefhl  aim  in  flring.  In  tiie  revo- 
lutionary  war  corj^s  of  riflemen  were  organized 
in  the  American  army,  and  their  skilful  use 
of  the  rifle,  then  for  the  flrat  time  regularljr 
adopted  in  warfare,  gave  to  the  foreign  troops 
who  encountered  them  oosUv  evidence  of  it« 
eiltdenoy.   From  that  period  it  began  to  bo 
introduced  in  Euro])can  armies,  and  in  the  last; 
century  a  few  German  and  English  batt4dioii« 
were  equipped  with  rifles.  N^oleon,  lu>w- 
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over,  <li«ooiira}red  their  use  in  firmy,  and 
Ueaoe  tb«y  ^vcre  naturallj  held  ia  little  esteem 
\if  other  Ecrupean  goTtfmimnta.  Th«  Bwim 
alone  in  Europe  fuUj  appreciated  tlieir  good 
qualities,  md  the  backwoodomen  of  the  United 
States  held  to  thean  fti  thdr  most  viltied  amig. 
And  ret  in  the  middle  of  tlie  lust  century  a 
M  ientific  Englishman,  Benjamin  Kubins,  author 
f.f  ''New  Principles  of  Gunnery"  (1742),  de- 
vyttfd  much  attention  to  the  rifle,  pcrfi  t  tly  coni- 
{■rehendinpf  its  sTjperior  quohtie.^.  lie  (lovi,-.ed 
a  mw  form  of  bullet  in  egg  shape,  the  larger 

i  AD  1  ocntie  of  gravitj  ct  whloh  was  forward, 
r.  Im  h  however  did  not  succeed  in  prnoticc.  IIo 
rciers  to  breech-loading  rifles  de?igtK<l  for  ex- 
|>editiDg  the  loading  ns  in  11-0  in  En^'land, 
tijivn^h  not  t  l>€wliere  to  his  knowledge.  They 
v>t:e  made  to  receive  the  powder  and  ball 
throng  an  opening  in  tho  side  of  the  barrel, 
w';irli  w.'Ls  then  rl<  >.-*fd  by  a  screw.  The  chamber 
»  larger  than  the  bore  of  the  pieoOi  and  the 
balb  wben  forced  through  in  firmg  were  elon- 
tvitod  to  greater  length  than  tlmt  of  ticnic-of  tbo 
{Tojectilea  now  used.  Ho  one  at  that  period 
attained  so  Aorongh  acqnaintKnce  with  the 
i  rinciplcs  of  firi-arms  as  Eubhi^,  and  bis  obsL-r- 
v^tioos  upon  the  rifle  show  a  remarkable  ap- 
predstion  of  its  importance.  Whatever  state, 
li'.'  observes,  should  adopt  its  use  and  become 
l'n>ficient  in  it,  must  acquire  a  decided  military 
inperiority.  A  prominent  obstacle  to  its  use 
'  as  the  difficalty  of  introducing  the  ball  larger 
■  •  horL\  w]ii(b.  as  bi-fore  remarked,  in 
>  •'■iiimi  tu  prevent  liA  flying  out  without  fol- 
bwtng  the  groovers  technically  known  as 
"Gripping.''  Tho  force  applied  tlimugh  the 
lanrui  to  drive  it  ]»ome  flattened  ihc  head  of 
Ihe  btll,  and  gave  it  an  unfavorable  shape  for 
t'carate  flight,  btsido  involving  much  labor  in 
i.rdding.  To  render  its  motion  easier  and  still 
Tf^ain  (he  perfect  fit,  the  practice  became  gen- 
tr;sl  wbt'revcr  the  rifle  was  used  to  load  it  by 
^  laying  over  the  muzzle  a  patch  or  square 
]Meoe  of  bnen  or  thin  iMther  greased  on  its 
under  side,  placing  upon  this  the  ball,  and  driv- 
hig  them  buth  together  down  upon  the  powder. 
Ibe  long  range  of  the  rifie  led  to  ito  MopUon 
'^y  the  Frenc  li  in  tho  Algerian  war,  the  smooth- 
bore mn-kct<i  then  in  use  being  no  match  for 
the  long  guns  of  the  Arabs.  Some  improve- 
an.'Dtfl  in  the  bullet,  commencing  with  that  of 
M.  Delvigne  in  1826,  soon  rendered  it  far  su- 
f-vrioT  in  uj^ecution  to  the  old  rifle,  and  at  last 
i«4  to  its  general  introduction  in  the  European 
anaies.   The  charai  tcr  of  these  improvements 

applied  to  small  arms  will  be  considered 
^^fore  treating  of  the  extension  of  the  prin- 
"I'lo  to  hea^T'  ordnance.  The  invention  of 
1 'chigoe  consisted  in  the  construction  of  a 
ehamber  for  the  powder  of  smaller  diameter 
t-iAn  the  rest  of  the  '  arrel.  and  opening  into 
'I'm  hy  a  M^uare  sbouider  all  around  the  bore. 
The  ben,  of  snch  size  as  would  drop  freely 
'5'>wn,  being  introduced  into  tho  muzzle  and 
rv«iiag  on  the  shoulder,  was  then  rammed  by 
*  beaiy  mnnid  till  llie  Uad  wm  forced  into 


the  grnorrs.  Thif?  fonn  was  tried  for  some 
years  by  tho  royal  guard  in  Algeria,  but  was  at 
last  i^ven  np  in  oonseqnence  of  Uie  liability  of 

the  i>iere  to  Decome  foul  by  the  powder  lodging 
Upon  the  shoulders.  The  balls  too  were  beaten 
into  ndsdiapen  slugs  which  could  fly  with  no 
accuracy.  Col,  Thouvenin  in  1842  substituted 
for  the  depressed  chamber  a  Ftcm  of  >teel  which 
projected  into  the  barrel  far  eiiougk  to  contain 
the  charge  i.f  powder  aronnd  it,  and  it  was  solid 
erongh  to  atibrd  a  firm  pnppurt  to  the  ball, 
wLieb  being  dropped  down  upon  it  wjis  Lum- 
mered  by  the  ramrod  as  in  tlio  other  case. 
Dclrigno  then  contrived  a  conical  bullet  with  a 
cylindrical  extension  for  its  base,  and  also  a 
ramrod  hollow  ed  at  the  end  to  fit  the  point  of 
the  bullet.  Til  is  piece  is  the  carabine  d  tige  of 
the  Preach,  and  is  still  extensively  employed  by 
thrfr  infantry,  though  partially  subject  to  the 
same  ohjertions  as  belvigne's  diunihered  rifle. 
The  cylindrical  part  of  the  bullet  being  indent* 
ed  by  S  or  8  deep  grooves  around  the  body,  tho 

thin  edges  of  these  only  need  be  Jire-sed  into  tlie 

grooves  in  order  to  secure  a  ti^ht  lit.  in  Eug- 
umd  a  revived  form  of  rifle  with  two  deep  de- 

jircssions  or  grooves  op[K)sito  to  each  other  be- 
came for  a  time  very  popular.  It  was  provided 
widi  a  spherical  baU  cast  willi  a  projecting  belt 
around  its  equator,  designed  to  fit  the  two 
grooves.  The  ball  was  thus  made  to  take  good 
hold  of  tho  twist,  so  that  a  whole  turn  could  be 
given  to  ii  in  tho  length  of  the  barrel,  instead  of 
a  inuirtrr  turn  tii  whi(  li  the  old  barrels  were  lira- 
it*.d.  The  shape  of  the  ball  was  still  however 
a  serious  defect,  greatly  inferior  to  the  cylindrO' 
conoid  ballj*  of  tho  French.  The  next  great 
step  in  improving  these  was  to  cause  them  lu 
expand  at  the  base  by  the  force  of  the  explo- 
sion before  leaving  the  barrel,  and  thu-  fill  tho 
grooves.  This  invention  is  claimed  by  Greener, 
V  ho  states  that  in  1830  he  made  oval-ehaped 
bullet!^  on  this  princi[>le,  ha\ing  a  tapering 
cavity  in  tlte  rear  end  into  wbicti  was  inserted 
a  conical  ping  made  of  an  alloy  of  lead,  thi,  and 
zinc,  intended  to  act  like  a  wedge  when  pro- 
pelled by  tlie  powder  and  force  out  the  leaden 
walls  of  the  bullet  into  the  grooves.  A  trial 
made  with  tlui  Imilefs  by  dlrectinn  of  the  board 
of  ordnance  in  1836  did  not  prove  satis£uctory 
to  the  officers,  and  the  principle  was  abandoned ; 
but  the  hu1>ic(  t  being  brought  before  parlia- 
ment in  1857,  the  chum  was  admitted  and  an 
award  of  £1,000  was  made  to  Mr.  Greener. 
Had  he  used  the  elongated  bullet  instead  of  the 
oval  or  spherical  form,  ho  would  undoubtedly 
have  been  entitled  to  tho  credit  of  the  greateot 
improvement,  winch  is  now  awarded  to  those 
who  combined  tho  extension  principle  with  the 
best  form  of  bullet.  iJeh  ignc  appears  to  have 
discovered  in  1843,  according  to  a  paper  pub- 
lished by  him  in  AtigiiBt  of  that  year  in  the 
Spectatcur  miiitaire,  that  without  the  interven- 
ti' 11  of  any  wedge  tho  gases  j) reduced  by  the 
din  hargo  crjiand  a  bullet  with  a  hollowed  base 
more  eflectually  than  the  blows  of  the  ramrod, 
in  1847  the  investiMi  of  Capt  Ifini6  was  aiade 
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publio,  and  his  rilla,  or  rt^er  his  hoHowad 

elongated  bullet,  was  soon  jifter  introduced 
into  service  in  the  French  army,  aud  in  1861 
into  the  English  senrloe.  The  English  armjr 
ftt  tho  battle  of  Alma  was  armcJ  with  it.  The 
iaventioa  consisted  in  hollowing  out  tho  base 
of  tho  ballet,  as  had  already  been  done  by  Mr. 
Greener,  and  inserting  a  small  iron  thimble  of 
larger  diameter  than  the  oavi^.  This  is  driven 
by  tho  disdharge  into  the  bullet  and  forces  out 
its  posterior  p<^ftioii  to  the  full  ixtiiit  of  the 
bore  of  the  piece,  tilling  tite  gruoves.  It  baa 
orett  been  driven  completely  tlirough  the  bnl- 
let,  leaving  it  bi^liiinl  in  the  barrel  as  a  hollow 
ojliader.  Variouit  modifications  of  the  bullet 
hare  been  introduced,  and,  as  now  generally 
practised  for  the  best  rifles  mannfactorod  in  the 
£ngli!«h  armories,  it  is  made  to  fit  loosely  in 
the  barrel,  and  is  provided  with  a  plug  of  hard 
wood,  which  fills  the  external  ]>urt  of  the  con- 
ical cavity  in  its  base.  The  1 1  i  '  <loes  not  ap- 
pear eMsciiLiul  tu  tho  bullet,  and  iu  tiie  cartridges 
manufactured  in  tho  United  States  it  is  gener> 
ally  dispensed  with.* — The  Germans,  who  were 
also  for  a  long  time  svckiiig  the  best  form  of 
ritle  uud  bullet,  have  adopted  the  piece  called 
the  Zan  lna'hhjncthr,  and  tho  entire  armies  of 
Pru&tia  have  been  armed  with  it.  It  ia  a  breech- 
loading  rifle,  constructed  with  a  plnnger  or 
slide  wliirh  mny  he  drawn  back  from  the 
breech  cad  of  the  barrel  by  a  stout  handle, 
and  the  cavity  of  the  breech  is  then  exposed 
to  view,  with  its  njiper  f«ido  open.  In  this  the 
cartridge  is  placed^  aud  the  slide  is  puaiied 
back  and  secured  by  a  catch.  In  the  centre  of 
tho  front  end  Is  a  small  hole  for  admitting  the 
Steel  needle  by  which  the  charge  is  fired,  and 
which  etaetty  fflls  the  hole.  This  needle  is 
thrown  forward  when  required  by  the  sudden 
release  of  a  strong  spiral  8j)ring  coiled  up  bo- 
hind  it  on  the  direct  lino  of  the  barrel,  and 
which  with  the  apparatus  for  holding  and  re- 
leasing it  constitutes  the  lock.  Tlie  i'_^'Mtii)n  is 
caused  by  tiic  needle,  after  pcueitaiiu-:  the 
powder,  striking  a  fulminating  composition 
oontaint'fl  in  tin-  bfi'^c  nf  tlie  ennical  bnllet.  A 
new  aud  impurtaut  pj  iiiciplo  is  ins  uh  ud  iu  this 
arrangement  of  firing  tho  powd.  r  at  the  for- 
ward end  instead  of  hchhul,  Tlie  bnllet  thus 
receives  its  impulse  more  gruduuliy,  and  its 
inertia  is  overcome  before  the  full  force  of  the 
explo-ion  strikes  it.  Thou^'li  tho  ditlerence  in 
time  wouhl  seem  to  bo  utterly  iasignilicaiit,  it 
is  not  so  by  any  means ;  and  other  methods 
have  biH  11  doviscd  nf  af'cnm[>li3hing  thi:^  objert 
still  more  effectively,  some  of  whii  lx  will  be 
described  below.  Tliough  greatly  ai>iiroTed  in 
Germany,  it  is  objected  (o  the  Zundiiaddgetcehr 
tliat  the  cartridges  arc  dangerous  to  keep  in 
Store,  as  tiiey  oontidn  both  the  powder  and  the 
expli>3ivo  material,  and  tiiut  the  pieces  are  soon 
apt  to  become  foul  and  in  this  state  are  very 
difficult  to  charge. — The  established  rifles  in 
the  English  8cr\  i<*e  are  the  Enfield  and  Whit- 

*  Tho  Mrno  alvi  it;ir><"'r!i  to  bo  Um  OM  Vltb CMtlUfV  IB* 
porte<t  la  1661  fruu  iv.ii^l»aJ. 


wottih;  the  Jacob  rifle  alio  is  *  vary  sAelnt 

weapon.  T1il<  Enfield  is  so  named  from  the 
locality  of  tho  government  uianufuctory  where 
the  rifle  is  made.  ^Vfler  the  American  system 
(«ee  Gi  n),  tlic  parts  are  all  made  by  machinery, 
the  models  ot  which  were  obtained  from  the 
armory  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  the  corre- 
sponding pieee:^  so  jtrecisely  alike  that  they 
may  be  used  without  selection  to  obtain  a 
proi>er  fit  Each  barrel  is  made  of  a  hialf  inch 
bar  of  thoroughly  f  'r;j:ed  iron,  a  foot  \ouz  ari  l 
4  inches  wide.  Thia  is  turned  over  iuiu  u.  tu- 
bnUur  form,  and  the  Joint  is  welded  by  pu&siog 
the  piece  between  rollers,  by  w  hii  h  it  is  length- 
ened about  8  inches.  The  rolling  is  several 
times  repeated  after  heating  again,  untU  the 
tube  is  elongated  to  about  4  feet  and  its  bore  is 
reduced  to  about  i  ineh  in  diameter.  The 
smith  work  is  then  couipkted  by  cuiiiug  utf 
the  muzzle,  "making  up  the  but,''  and  weld- 
ing on  tho  nipple  lump,  when  the  piece  is  ready 
for  boring.  This  is  effected  by  4  sucoessive 
operations,  tho  last  2  being  made  with  great 
care,  and  finally  leaving  the  barrel  to  within 
jr/sv  \nch  of  its  diameter  when  finislicd. 
The  outside  is  then  ground  down  to  its  propter 
size,  and  after  the  barrel  is  strai^'htoiu  d  ;i  Is 
tested  by  a  proof  cliarge  of  1  oz.  of  powder  and 
a  boll.  The  idpple  screw,  nipple,  and  breedk 
pin  nro  next  fitted,  and  the  barrel  i-?  bored 
ain,  when  it  is  ready  for  rilling.  The  groovier 
wUch  there  are  8  in  the  Enfield  rifle,  are 
cut  separately  by  a  steel  cutter  at  the  end  of  a 
rod,  which  is  inade,  by  means  of  a  guide  in 
which  it  turns,  to  movo  wiA  exact  nniformitj 
of  enr\  e  froni  the  muzzle  to  tho  breech.  The 
depth  of  the  grooves  is  0.005  inch  at  the  muz- 
zle, 0.015  1^  the  breech,  and  their  width  is 
0,202  inch.  They  make  just  half  a  turn  in  the 
length  of  tho  barrel.  Afli  r  this  is  completed 
tho  barrel  is  again  proved  with  ^  w..  of  p<iwder 
and  a  ball,  when  it  is  lighted  and  iina'.ly  si  in- 
jected to  tho  various  processes  of  tiT;i?l,in-. 
Tho  caliber  is  left  of  exactly  O.B77  iucli  and  the 
barr.^1  of  8  fectS  inches  in  length,  weigblnf  4 
lbs.  2  o/..,  or  complete  with  bayonet  9  lbs.  3  oz. 
The  bullet,  mado  of  pure  lead,  and  comnrea^ed 
in  dies  instead  of  being  cast,  is  1.05  incb  long, 
0.55  inch  in  diameter  (formerly  0.568  inch), 
and  weighs  520  grains.  The  weight  of  60 
rounds  of  ammnniaon  with  capo  is  S  lbs.  8  ot. 
Tlie  prime  cost  of  the  rifle  is  £2  5*.,  and  the 
capacity  of  tho  manufactory  is  from  1,500  to 
1,800  a  weelr.  The  rifles  are  sighted  to  900 
yards,  and  ffOf»d  practice  may  he  mode  at  iliis 
distance.  A  rifle  is  also  made  of  2  feet  9  inches 
in  length.'-The  Whitworth  rifle  is  so  named 
from  its  invontor,  Mr.  Joseph  "Whitworth,  a 
very  skilful  manufacturer  of  mqchine.4  and  in- 
stmroents.  Its  bore  is  hexagonal,  with  the 
corners  rounded,  and  the  bullet  may  be  mada 
of  tho  same  shape,  ju«st  fittinfr  the  bnrc.  in 
which  ca^e  it  may  bo  of  any  hard  metal,  cv«u 
of  steel,  or  a  cylindrical  bullet  of  lead  may  be 
emj'loycd,  \\  h\di  by  expanding  will  iinniedi.ite- 
iy  till  out  tho  corners  of  the  hexagoo.  "Dm 
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bold  upon  ih<i  bullet  is  m  strong  in  tkig  form, 
th&t  t  mndi  greater  obliqaitj  can  be  giv«n  to 
tiif  twist,  suii]  that  :nlo|ito(l  is  a  full  turn  in  20 
iucbw.  Tlii^s  by  causing  a  more  n^id  revolu- 
tion <if  Ibe  projectile,  adtoito  iti  being  made 
D)  :cli  loiii'er,  without  ri>k  of  tiirnln;»  over  after 
it  icATwUid  borrd.  Its  length  is  1|  inches. 
Tbe  httffth  of  fhe  barrel  is  80  inches,  the 
v':j:illcr  diameter  of  tho  !)oro  is  0.4-5  iiu  li,  and 
iU  hrgtr  diameter  half  an  inch.  By  tiding 
I»r<>jectile9  of  a  hard  all  or,  as  of  9  parts  of  lead 
and  1  part  of  tin,  or  of  still  harder  material,  a 
remarkable  power  of  penetration  is  developed, 
fl'  was  shown  by  sending  tho  bullet  through  83 
Jiilf  taeb  dtn  boards  and  into  solid  timber  bo- 
I'rA  with  tho  ordinnry  Eii/xli^-li  f^erricc  char^ro 

]K)wd*r.    Tho  frictiou  cuiissod  by  tho  rapid 
'  rns  of  tho  groovea  evidently  absorbs  a  por- 
■i 'Ti  of  the  power  generated  by  the  cxplrKion 

,'iich,  however,  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Long- 
■■■'hi  at  not  more  than  2  per  cent. of  the  total 
''r't»of  the  powder),  rendering  more  powder 

^ssary  in  proportion  to  the  area  of  tho  cross 

rian  of  the  biillet,  as  well  as  greater  strength 
i  f  barrel  to  with-tand  tho  inrrcipcd  prc-stire. 
Tnn  greater  recoil  is  very  perceptible  to  the 
!ihoolder  in  firings  and  limits  the  charge  of 
'"H-der  to  a  Tn.-ixinunn  of  ICO  fjrains.  Tho 
if*tt,  it  b  evident,  cannot  bo  enlarged  for  these 
r^a<oi»  beyond  its  present  diameter,  -which  ia 
■  n^iderably  less  than  that  of  the  Ki;f  ■  Id  rifle. 
Tlie  inuQense  strength  of  the  steel  barrels  pre- 
r^vr^  (br  these  rifles  was  well  exhibited  in  tho 
'  '  twing  t«  «tt  made  by  Mr.  Whitworth.    Into  a 
^Jrrel  ao  inch  in  diameter  at  the  breech,  and 
''f  0.49  inch  bore,  ho  drove  down  upon  tho 
!  '"?e  as  tiglitly  as  possible  a  leaden  ping  18 
long.    On  firing  this  was  expanded 
:■  'be  explosion  and  remained  in  tho  barrel, 
'ile  the  gaaes  passed  out  by  tho  tonch  hole. 
!  -~  effective  ran^^c  of  tho  Whifworfli  rifle  i^ 
'  n  at  2,000  yards  or  about  1^  miles,  adi.s- 
ynte  more  than  equal  to  the  ordinary  capacity 
'ftlie  oye  to  distinguish  obb  '  ts  no  larfxer  tluui 

My  of  a  man. — Jacob's  rille  Is  made  with 
\  .ToovcH,  of  considerable  depth  and  as  wide  as 
*:  ■  "I'lnd-!"  or  projor'tin?  spare",  mnlvin::  one 
t  ru  in  80  inches.  Tho  ballet,  which  is  cylin- 
Jpo-conoldal,  has  projoctiona  to  €t  the  grooTes. 
^'  ha«  also  I  (»n.strnctcd  others  to  bo  used  ns 
"Ulls,  and  with  these  ammunition  wagons  havo 
[»*n  exploded  at  1,600  and  1,800  yards  dis- 
*  5 1-.  The  b'ldl.  t  is  cast  with  a  long  tapering 
<dyity  extending  in  from  the  point,  and  into 
iliH  a  copper  tube  is  inserted  filled  with  fine 
'  in  powder  and  primed  at  the  \>o'mt  with  a 
'^^'tonating  composirion. — A  great  variety  of 
*tflH  have  been  devijicd  on  tho  broech-loadiug 
j  i  .-iplo  with  the  design  of  expediting  the 
■"fiinj:,  fliifl  jilariiii;  hidlots  of  Lirger  diameter 
■Hnn  the  barrel  in  the  breech  end  of  tho  piece. 

'  expanding  ballet  meets  these  requisites, 
^  '1  admits  of  the  use  of  tho  most  simple  form 
'^f  barrel  unincumbered  with  the  object ionablo 
'''Anirc-menta  fyr  <m«ning  it  at  the  breech, 
«lach,  however  ▼fill  oonatmcted,  are  always 


liable  to  become  fooi  m  tlie  Joints,  and  after 
oonsiderable  nse  admit  the  escape  of  gases. 

Tlie  hrcoch-loading  pieces  in.iy  be  in*  lud<  d  in 
threo  varieties.   "Uie  first  is  tho  revolver,  of 
wliich  Colt*s  is  the  best  known.  The  char> 
actor  of  this  iu)pro\  i ment  is  described  in  the 
article  Pibto^  which  weapon  of  Colt's  is  eon* 
stmeted  npon  the  same  principle  as  his  re* 
Yo!\  in;j:  rlflo.    It  has  tho  advantage  of  giving 
several  shots  in  rapid  succeH.sion ;  but  this  U 
not  now  considered  so  important  as  it  formerly 
'was.    Tho  next  is  tho  hinge  variety,  which  in- 
cludes tho  Biirn-ide  rifle  of  Col.  A.  E.  Burn-'dr 
of  tho  U.  kS.  army,  uud  many  others  which  Uii- 
fer  merely  in  the  manner  in  which  a  portion  of 
tho  brocrh  ortlio  barri:  1     made  to  turn  upon  a 
hiugo  or  pivot,      as  to  present  tho  chamber 
for  receivmg  the  cartridge,  A  third  variety^ 
inidndirtij  several  important  rifles,  are  construct- 
ed on  tho  blide  system.   Tho  Prusidan  needle 
gun,  as  already  described,  is  made  on  this  plan. 
So  also  is  tho  American  carbino  known  as 
bhari»'s  rifle,  a  very  eftective  weapon  devitsod 
by  Mr.  C.  Sharp  of  Philadelphia,  and  largely 
iiiantificftirt'd  at  his  factory  in  ar  Fairmount 
in  that  city.   The  breech  of  this  is  secured 
hj  A  sliding  block  of  metal  or  cnt-o£^  whidli 
being  drawn  down  near  tlie  p-iiard  cxj'osvs 
a  cavity  on  the  upper  side  leading  into  the 
bore.  The  cartridge  is  introduced  and  the 
bl-ick  is  pushed  up,  cutting  olf  tho  rear  end  of 
the  cartridge.  The  carbine  of  Col.  Greene,  late- 
ly intro<lticed  into  the  English  service,  also  be- 
longs to  tho  slide  system.    It  is  provided  with 
two  triggers.    Uy  pulling  tho  forward  ono 
the  barrel  is  unlocked  from  tho  breeching, 
when  a  twist  to  tho  left  and  a  forward  ptm 
cause  it  to  slide  cm  n  pivot,  so  that  the  rartrulgo 
niiiy  bic  introduced ;  tlio  barrel  is  tlien  iiume- 
diately  returned  and  locked  by  a  reverse  mo- 
tion.  The  chamber  for  tho  charge  contains  a 
sliding  tube  with  its  bore  in  tlio  breech  end 
contracted,  so  as  to  present  a  I»evelb  <l  or  con- 
ical surface  or  shoulder.    Tlu*  force  of  tho 
explosion  acting  against  this  tlirows  tho  tube 
bnek,  greatly  adding  to  the  tightness  of  the 
joint.    This  rille,  like  those  cmplovi  d  in  the 
U.  S.  service,  is  provided  with  the  Mavnard 
primer,  which  is  a  detonating  pill  or  smaU  dot, 
nundurs  of  whieli  nro  attached  in  succepj-ion 
upon  a  Hcxiblo  tape-like  holder  which  is  coiled 
np  in  the  breech  of  the  j>iece  and  brought  for- 
ward with  each  cocking  of  the  lock,  present- 
ing a  pill  upon  the  end  of  the  nipple.  In 
Greeners  carbine  the  lower  end  of  the  nipple 
tube  is  extended  a  little  way  forward  of  tho 
breech,  so  that  wlion  the  barrel  is  returned  to 
its  place  the  caitridpo  is  punctured  by  this 
tnbe,  which  then  terminates  in  tho  midst  of  tho 
powder.    Another  excellent  rifle  of  the  slide 
system  is  that  of  Mr.  F.  W.  Prince  of  England. 
fhe  barrel  of  this  is  made  to  dip  forward  in  tho 
Ptock  about  f,  inches  by  mean<?  of  a  handle  se- 
cured to  its  lower  bide  and  I'riijecting  through 
tho  back  of  tho  stock.    Die  r;irtridgo  is  then 
introduced  and  the  barrel  ia  drawn  back  to  its 
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place,  in  vhloh  it  is  ingeniously  Rocurod  with 
ti?lit  urul  strong  joints  Tr  luay  bo  loaded  and 
fired  wiUi  great  raijiditj,  Mr.  Prince  having 
made  180  shots  in  18  niini^».  The  rifling  is 
with  5  grooves doej)!}'  cut.  ami  tiirninj^  J  round 
the  barrel  in  its  length  of  B  feet. — Many  other 
rifles  might  be  named,  some  of  whidi  areim- 
questionably  excellent  firearms,  but  not  differ- 
ent eBsentially  from  those  described.  Double- 
barrelled  rifles  are  used  to  some  extent,  but, 
constructed  on  the  Englisli  plan  of  two  barrels, 
side  by  side,  they  are  not  so  accurate  as  the 
single-barreUed  piece.  The  Amerfeans  avoid 
the  defects  of  this  arrangement  ]>y  placinj?  one 
barrel  over  the  other  and  causing  them  to  turn 
on  a  common  axis,  so  that  one  lock  answers 
fijir  belli  barrels.  For  hunting  purposes  one 
barrel  is  fomctimcg  rifled,  and  the  other  is  a 
smooth  bore  lur  bhot.— Rikled  Ord.vaxce. 
Although  the  rifling  of  cannon,  as  appears 
from  the  historical  account  already  given,  is  by 
no  means  a  lute  invention,  and  experiments 
vere  made  throughout  the  18th  centnry  in 
Gerrnnnyand  Enji:hind  with  satisfactory  results 
as  to  their  increased  range  and  accuracy,  cannon 
of  tills  character  were  slowly  adopted  by  the 
armies  of  Europe.  While  the  prin(?iple  was 
understood  to  be  good,  the  trials  were  gener- 
ally  abandoned,  chiefly  on  aeeount  of  the  diffi- 
cuUies  of  ohai^ng  the  mnzzle-loading  pieces. 
Such  is  the  history  of  the  attempts  of  the 
Freneh  in  the  early  part  ef  the  present  oentmry 
to  introduce  In  smooth  boro  cannon  the  nsc  of 
cjUndro-spherical  balls  with  a  band  of  lead 
around  their  middle  portion,  thus  givini^  a 
greater  diamctrr  than  that  of  the  harrol,  and 
consequently  a  close  tit  without  windage.  And 
w)  of  the  experiments  of  Lieut.  Col.  Reiohen- 
hach  of  Bavaria  in  1810  with  a  small  bronze 
rifk'd  cannon,  of  7  grooves  and  cylindro-conoi- 
dul  shot.  But  when  rifled  small  arms  had  been 
improN  ed  so  that  their  range  was  eqoal  to  that 
of  ordinary  field  artillery,  and  the  men  serving 
this  could  be  picked  olT  by  rilleiiieu  at  a  safe 
distance  beyond  the  reaeh  of  its  balls,  it  became 
at  last  apparent  that  the  same  system  mnst  bo 
applied  to  the  field  ordnance  or  this  would 
soon  be  of  little  serrtee.  It  wa%  however, 
with  heavy  guns  adaj>ted  for  fortrc!»se<5  that 
tije  first  satis&ctory  results  were  obtained  with 
rified  oannon.  In  1846  If^jor  Oavalli  of  the 
Sardinian  artillery  constructed  a  2-grooved 
hreech*loading  SO-pounder,  carrying,  with  a 
char^  of  6  lbs.  of  powder,  a  04  lb.  oylindro- 
conoidal  hollow  phot  of  hard  nu  tal.  which  was 
furnished  with  rings  to  fit  the  grooves.  In 
his  experiments  wltli  this  he  discovered  the 
lateral  deflection  of  all  rotating  sliot  to  tlie 
side  toward  which  they  rotate,  and  to  correct 
this  he  invented  the  lateral  or  horizontal  tan* 
gent  «cale.  His  experiments  at  Turin  in  1854 
were  highly  satisfactory,  his  80-pounder  with 
8  lb.  charges,  at  an  elevation  of  25°,  throw- 
ing a  64  lb.  shot  a  distance  exceeding  3  miles, 
with  a  lateral  deflection  from  the  correctKl 
line  of  aim  of  less  than  16  feet.   Thu  largudt 


field  howitaer  ef  the  Freneh  at  less  than  half 

this  range  gave  average  lateral  deflections  of  156 
feet.   About  the  time  of  Gavalii's  coiapletion 
of  his  gon  Baron  Wahrendorff,  proprietor  of 
the  iron  works  at  Aker,  Sweden,  produced  a 
wrought  iron  gun,  also  breech-loading,  viiih 
dioi  of  similar  shape  to  those  of  Oavdli,  bet 
covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  K  ad.    Trial-*  wt  r 
made  of  these  pieces  in  1850  at  Shoeburj  >'e£», 
England,  against  the  English  service  8Sl-ponnd- 
crs  of  56  cwt..  and  at  high  1  v  .tions  the  re-  ' 
suits  were  very  favorable  for  the  greater  range 
of 'the  rifled  pieces.  Next  came  the  Lancaiter 
8-inch  gun,  which  was  tried  at  Shoebury  Ness 
in  1B51,  and  afterward  thoroughly  tested  in  the 
Orimean  war,  where,  being  the  first  rifled  can- 
non used  in  service,  much  interest  was  attache*! 
to  its  operation.    It  had  2  deep  grooves  round-  I 
ed  at  the  edges  and  thus  giving  to  the  bore 
an  oval  form.    The  projectiles  were  wrut  irhi 
iron  bombs,  cylindro-conoidal,  witli  an  *  llipt:oai 
section  adapted  to  the  bore.  The  praciit  e  witk  i 
them  was  not  satisfactory,  the  friction  being  ; 
very  great,  and  the  shells  bursting  in  tlic  bore,  i 
and  the  pieces  them^lves  ulso  frequently  burst- 
ing.  The  French  also  from  the  year  1842  were  i 
gaining  experience  in  the  qurditics  of  ri6cd  can-  ! 
non,  chiefly  throagh  the  experiments  of  CepL 
Tamisier  at  Vineennes,  ana  la  1860  m  rtrf 
satisfactory  trial  was  made  with  a  S  grodv^J 
6-pounder  and  elongated  shot  whidi  he  had 
a  tbw  years  before  oonstraeted  for  the  dito 
of  Montpensicr.  then  colonel   of  artillery. 
Uis  pieces  were  further  tested  at  La  Fere,  a 
Ibrtified  place  in  the  denartmetit  of  Aimt. 
hy  Cols.  Trenillo  and  Virlet.  and  tlie  result* 
were  so  satisfactory  that  the  government 
prepared  more  than  200  rifled  guns  of  the 
old  4-pounder  size,  8.86  inches  caliber,  am! 
also  12-pounder3  of  4f  inches,  which  were 
brought  into  service  in  the  Italian  war.  Tiic-ie 
pieces  were  made,  some  of  goa  metal,  tosi 
some  of  oast  stoel.    They  were  muzile-load- 
ing,  made  with  G  grooves,  and  the  smaller  size 
earned  cylindro-conical  shot,  holh-w,  which 
weighed  when  tilled  12  Ihs.    The  piece  it-i<.lf 
weighing  only  784  Ihs.  is  easy  of  traus[»ortation, 
and  is  more  efficient  in  ramrc  and  accuraqr  thnui 
the  guns  of  double  the  weight  that  were  usi-d 
in  the  Orimean  war. — ^The  achievements  of  the 
English  in  rifled  cannon  did  not  terminate  with 
the  Lancaster  gim,  but  two  other  [.ieoe^  of 
superior  excellence  have  since  been  perfect- 
ed, Itnown  respectively  as  the  Armstrottg  tatA 
i'  vorth  guns,  both  inventions  of  civiliat  ? 
Sir  W.  Armstrong  of  Newoastle-upoQ-Tjn« 
eommenoed,  in  Deo.  1864,  the  oonstraction  of 
his  first  gun,  which  was  completed  the  next 
spring.    His  object  was  to  produce  an  arrti 
adapted  for  field  artillery,  corresnonding  to 
the  old  6-pounder,  but  witli  groauy  redoeed 
weight  of  metal  and  5i\creased  range  and  ]»r^ 
cision.    The  piece  w  as  about  1^  inches  dijune- 
ter  of  bore,  and  6  feet  long  iM^e  tho  breetli, 
which  eontaine<l  in  the  end  n  powerful  S(-rew 
and  the  apparatut)  fur  bocuriug  the  joint — tbe 
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piece  b«ing  breecli -loading.   It  was  made  of 
an  imer  tube  of  cast  steel  overlnid  witii  two 
lubes  of  wron^ht  iron  made  in  the  manner  of 
the  twist  barrel.'*  (_see  Gun),  one  sneceeding  tho 
otker.  The  bore  wm  Tlfle<l  with  8  grooves, 
making  a  complete  turn  in  12  f..-i't.   Tlio  cliani- 
her  for  tbo  <^iargc,  lt>  inches  long,  was  not 
?niore<I,  and  was  H  indiefl  in  dinmeter.  The 
v.hr!c  \.oI^'lit  of  the  gnn  w.n  ahoni  r>T}Q  lbs. 
llad  prujcctUe  was  of  cast  iron  coated  with 
lead,  ejUDdro-eotioidal  in  fbnn,  6^  indies  long, 
«tf  larger  diameter  than  the  bore,  and  5  lbs. 
vei^t.  It  was  hollow,  so  as  to  be  used  cither 
w  sSot  or  shell.   The  eharge  was  ^  the  w  eij,'h  t 
! :  the  shot.    A  tarjret  5  feet  wide  and  feet 
li^h  beinj:  set  uj)  l,;j(iO  yards  distant,  and  0  shots 
hvibg  firod  to  get  the  correct  elevation,  tho 
next  8  struck  the  target  irithont  grazing,  and 
tiie  mcnn  deflection  from  tho  centre  line  was 
onlj  lllinches.    Tho  elevation  of  the  gun  was 
4*  86'.  These  results  were  very  r^arxablc,  as 
t!io  G-ponrder  field  piece  in  ordtnnrTii«p,  which 
v.i  point  of  weiyliL  forim  d  the  uearoj^t  approach 
to  this  gun,  was  very  luicertain  at  1,000  yards*, 
y.ii  useli  ss  at  1,500 ;  and  for  tlio  heavier  ord- 
i«xice  of  ^  long  range,  tho  deflections  were 
invariabljrccOTued  in  yards  rather  than  Inohea. 
Ti.c  experiments  with  shells  wer(>  cqnnUr  ro- 
suurkable.   The  success  of  this  gnn  led  to  tho 
(OQ^ction  of  others  of  larger  sizes,  even 
up  to  10M-[„,nii(lr  r^    Tlie  12-p>inndcrs  weigh- 
ing 6  cm.  are  adopted  for  field  batteries  and 
l>t'«e  artillery,  and  were  recently  nsed  in 
<  ina;  but  it  is  intended  to  make  them  of  8 
( >'  t.,  and  to  use  a  charge  of  1  lb.  8  oz.  instead 
'"t  I  lb. «  oz.   Vronght  iron  is  now  the  niate> 
1  cm]»loyed  without  tho  {^tci  l  lininfr.  Long 
!  ar*  being  heated  are  wound  round  a  roller, 
uni  the  coil  is  then  brought  to  a  welding  heat 
■i'-i  hammered  together.     Tubes  are  thus 
fanned  of  2  to  5  feet  in  length,  which  are 
l»roiight  together  and  welded  to  give  the  ro- 
'ittired  length.    The  grooves  are  narrow  and 
sballow,  and  tho  land-^  or  raised  spaces  having 
the  same  widtli,  their  number  increases  with 
tbeealiber  of  the  gun ;  tho  12-pounder  has  34 
^we*,  which  make  half  a  turn  in  the  lenfrth 
•^i  the  piece.    Tho  shells  and  fuse  made  by  8ir 
W.  Aiin.'itrong  are  of  complicated  conttmction 
S'i'l  wni.dcrfully  effective.    The  former  arc 
f  yuipoi^td  of  a  great  number  of  segment-shaped 
puices  of  cast  iron  held  together  hj  the  lead 
'  "at  which  is  rnn  ainofii;  tlu  ni.  imd  they  may 
U  Q^-d  either  as  shot,  time  or  concussion  shell, 
cbrapoel,  or  case.  In  a  trial  of  7  sheik  fired 
at  2  tar;.',  f  >.  each  9  feet  square,  at  a  dij^tance  of 
J.5O0  yards,  the  targets  were  struck  in  596 
plaeea.  At  3,000  yards  the  rcsalts  were  idini* 
i^Hjr  remarkable.    Thu  long  flight  was  ob- 
uiaed  by  raising  the  gun  to  an  elevation  of  fl°, 
»tt  bdbation  rarely  if  ever  g^^  en  to  wnooth- 
l-  red  cannon,  as  above  4°  elevation,  to  which 
Urn:  official  tables  arc  limited,  the  deflection  of 
1»o  projectile  bccuUKS  so  great  as  to  deprive  tho 
•^■iot  of  almost  all  chance  of  useful  effect.  In 
^'i^xt^  caiM  of  amooth-bored  gnna  fired  at 


equal  elevations  with  the  rifled,  the  difference 
in  range,  thoogh  always  in  fkvor  of  the  latter, 

is  not  so  great  as  is  nenallr  «upi>osed.    At  flio 
extraordinary  elevation  of  35 the  Armstrong 
82-pounder  has  ranged  0,180  yards,  or  nearly 
5^  miles.    The  i>enetr;itin?r  jiower  of  tho.  Arm- 
strong gun  was  exhibited  in  a  wonderful  man- 
ner in  some  reoent  experiments  on  the  coast 
of  England  against  a  nuirtello  or  nniiid  t<>\vc  r. 
The  guns  employed  were  a  40-pounder  of  81 
owt,  an  80*ponnder  of  68  ewt,  and  ^  100- 
pounder  of  only  53  cwt.    The  distance  was 
1,032  yards,  and  tho  projectiles  were  partly  solid 
ihot  and  partly  percussion  shells.    The  wall 
against  which  tho  firing  was  directed  was  7 
feet  3  inches  thick.    Through  this  wall  the  60- 
pounder  shot  passed  into  the  tower,  the  others 
penetrating  aboat  6  feet  "With  sheUs  from  the 
several  guns  a  largo  breach  was  opened  nf>er 
8  or  10 rounds, exposing  the  interior;  and  alter 
a  total  of  ahont  170  shot  and  ahell,  of  which  4 
small  proportion  only  were  from  the  100- 
pounder,  the  exposed  side  of  tlio  tower  was 
completely  destroyed  and  the  opposite  side  in> 
jured,  though  j)rotcctf'd  by  a  monnd  of  fallen 
materials. — The  Whitworth  gun  is  formed  on 
the  same  principle  as  his  smaller  arm  already 
described.    Tho  bore  is  hexagonal  instead  of 
circular,  and  tlie  angles  of  the  hexagon  are 
rounded  ofiT.  The  twist  in  the  same  length  is 
iioiirly  donl»le  that  of  the  Armstrong  rifling, 
and  the  projectile!*,  by  reason  of  the  high  pitch 
of  the  grooves,  nmy  be  of  great  length.  Though 
made  for  brcech-loadinir,  the  guns  may  al-o 
be  loaded  from  the  muzzle.   They  are  tlius 
described  in  the  lectures  on  artillery  for  the 
royal  military  academy :  "  Tho  breech  is  closed 
by  a  cap  which  screws  on  outside,  and  works 
in  an  iron  hoop  attached  by  a  hinge  to  the  side 
<^the  lir(  C(  h  ;  the  cap  is  opened  back  for  load- 
ing, after  which  it  is  shut  to  like  a  door,  and 
then  screwed  on  to  the  breech  by  a  handle  for 
the  purpose ;  the  vent  is  in  the  centre  of  the 
cap,  and  therefore  in  line  with  the  axis  of  tho 
bore.    For  smaller  sized  jruns  Mr.  Whitworth 
uses  homogeneool  iron;*  the  larmier  guns  are 
made  of  the  same  material,  hut  stroiitrthened 
with  wrought  iron  hoops  fixed  on  by  hydraulic 
pressure.   The  Whitworth  projectile  is  hexa- 
frnnal,  its  form  corresponding  to  that  of  the 
bore,  and  it  is  made  of  cast  iron  accurately 
turned  by  madiinery;  for  penetrating  hara 
substanrt  s,  a-s  wrought  iron  phitt  s,  the  projec- 
tile is  fla^headcd  and  made  ot  homogeneous 
iron.  The  charge  is  j  tiie  weight  of  the  pro- 
j.  ctllo,  and  is  i^laced  in  the  bore  in  a  tin  car- 
tridge, which  remains  in  until  alter  the  gun  is 
fired,  when  it  is  removed ;  a  wad  of  Inbrieating 
substance  closes  the  front  of  tho  cartridge,  and 
is  intended  to  prevent  the  fouling  of  the  bore.'* 
Tho  dimensions  of  the  8  sizes  of  guns  are  given 
in  the  following  table ; 

*HnaM«ni«oiHb«ilbwroi]gbt  (ran  ne1te4  tut  ia 
mooliU  lilM  cMt  ttoeU  and  ia  non  dinoalt  than  tMatoma- 
pore.  The  bomogeneoosnaai  «f  ttzUtra  tbat  pioamaa  aiH 
mum  fb*  fiaatast  atvenfth. 
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Tho  following  ranges  were  obtained  with  tho 
12-pounder  in  trials  made  in  February,  I860, 
at  SoDthport  on  tlie  Lancashire  coast.  At  2 
elevation,  with  a  charge  of  If  lbs.,  from  1,208  to 
l.'iNl  yards.  Tho  old  12-potjntler,  weighing  18 
cwt.,  ut  thi.>j  oluvution  gives  1,0UU  jiirds.  At  5' 
from  2,298  to  2,842  yards,  and  at  10°  it  averaged 
4,000  yards.  Tho  old  32-p(niiider  at  these  ele- 
vations ranges  from  1,940  to  2,800  yards.  For 
higher  elevitions  tho  d-poander  was  used  with 
8  oz.  charts.  At  20"  tho  rnnge  vras  from  6,300 
to  6,800  yards,  and  at  and  So''  trom  9,400 
to  9,700  jAnu,  the  last  exceeding  H  milee. 
The  old  56-pounder  of  smooth  boro  tit  20' 
ranges  at  4,S81  yards,  aad  at  82°  at  5,680  yards. 
In  preoWoa  as  to  lateral  Meotion  the  reaolta, 
according  to  some  authorities,  wcro  as  satisfac- 
torj  aa  those  obtained  with  tho  Armstrong  gun. 
Tho  penetratiTe  power  of  tlie  flat-headed  pro- 
jectile aq'ain-st  iron  plate;*  is  groater  than  tliat 
of  any  other  projectile. — The  osperiments  of 
Amenoan  invwitora  mA  artiOerista  have  been 
direotoJ  ohiofly  to  modifications  of  the  buUet. 
The  iioiL  Charles  T.  Jamea,  of  Rhode  Island, 
makei  a  eylindrioal  bnUet  with  a  conical  head  of 
cast  iron,  the  cylindrical  part  at  the  ends  being 
js  of  an  inch  less  diameter  than  tlie  boro  of  rh<> 
guo,  and  having  a  depression  aruuud  its  ceuirul 

Eortion  from  which,  like  the  mortiflea  in  tibe 
lib  of  a  whool,  8  rectangular  openings  con- 
nect with  the  central  cavity  in  the  rear  end. 
Tho  depressed  portion  of  the  cylinder,  after 
being  eruirdod  with  a  cylinder  of  sheet  tin 
covered  with  auutUcr  of  canvas  (the  diameter 
of  the  tin  tube  being  equal  to  tho  greater  diam- 
eter of  the  c.xst  iron  cylinder,  and  its  Kngth 
equal  to  the  width  of  Uie  depression),  is  tilled 
In  with  melted  lead,  which  adberea  to  the  tin 
and  forms  a  compact  band  nrooud  tho  central 
portion  of  the  projectile.  In  the  diacharge  the 
gaaea  are  forced  into  the  central  cavity  and 
press  this  band  outward,  and  tho  ranvas  is  com- 
pressed into  the  grooves,  preventing  the  escape 
of  anj  portion  of  the  gases  past  the  bnUet. 
The  projectile  of  the  Messrs.  Ilotchkiss  of  Sha- 
ron. Conn.,  is  of  cast  iron  covered  in  the  middle 
with  an  enlarged  aono  or  wide  band  of  lead, 
lilxi)  dc-<i^'nod  to  procure  a  tight  fit.  To  the 
rear  end  is  attached  a  cast  iron  cap,  wedge- 
shaped  in  front,  which  is  driveu  ou  to  the  rear 
end  of  the  sliot  and  into  the  belt  or  jacket  of 
lead.  This  combines  two  of  the  older  devices 
for  small  rifled  arms  already  described,  and 
adapts  them  to  the  larger  projectiles  of  hard 
metal,  either  slmtor  shell,  required  for  cannon. 
Tho  Sawyer  projectile,  made  by  Mr.  Silvanus 
Sawyer  of  Fitohbnrg,  Xaaa.,  ia  an  elongated, 
hollow,  non  expanding  bullet  covered  witli  a 
coating  of  load,  and  furnished  with  projections 


adapted  to  tho  groovw  of  the  harrd,  ^UA 

make  one  turn  in  20  feet  A  smaH  G-[H)iinder 
tried  in  June,  1861,  at  the  Bip  Baps  ia  Uai^ 
ton  roads,  Va.,  easily  tlurew  a  projeotSe  to 
Sewair^.  Pi  ir  r,  a  distance  of  3  miles.— A 
devised  by  Jt'rof,  A.  K.  Eaton  of  New  York 
o(mtuna  several  new  featorca  that  may  proT« 
important.  For  tho  purpose  of  secariog  tlie 
complete  corabn.stion  of  the  iwwder  in  the  pin, 
and  of  first  gi\  iug  to  the  projectile  a  move- 
ment from  its  seat  before  it  leoeiTes  tb«  fuD 
impul.'?e  of  the  powder,  by  means  of  a  K^l 
tube  ur  spill  extended  from  the  percussion  tab« 
through  the  centre  of  the  charge,  he  commuiu- 
cntos  tho  fire  U>  the  front  of  the  ehar^'e,  wli-.b 

i>orLluu  cuUbists  of  a  slow  grade  of  puwucr,  be- 
kind  which  is  the  quick  powder  dengaed  to  act 
after  the  Imllet  is  started.  Witli  the  same  ob- 
ject he  has  introduced  in  rifled  small  anatA 
short  tube  attached  to  the  centre  of  the  biwA 
and  ja<t  as  long  m  the  depth  of  the  ohirpe. 
The  powder  being  iutroduoed  so  as  to  fill  thb 
tnbe  and  the  annular  space  aroond  it,  tbe  hiM 
is  dr  i]  ;i  il  in,  cov.  rin/  th  '  open  end  of  it« 
tube.  The  fire  is  cummunicsled  firtt  U>  (k 
powder  in  tiie  tnbe,  and  its  explciMm 
start  to  the  Imllet  liefore  the  jjowdcr  «>u;<!i: 
the  tube  ia  fairly  ignited.  By  either  ol  tl^e^ 
methods  the  whole  of  the  powder  nnutbsen* 
sunied  and  tho  projectile  reeeivi.-  its  total  effcfi; 
but  in  the  usual  way  of  firing  tho  chaife  b** 
hind,  it  is  well  known  that  a  poKioa  of  lia 
powder  escapes  combustion  and  is  tlirovn  out 
III  front  of  the  gnn.  When  tlie  gronud  iscover- 
yd  with  snow  ur  with  a  white  cloth  the  uncon- 
aomed  grains  may  be  ci  dleded.  Anotberia- 
provement  devised  by  Frof.  Eaton  is  inttudt^ 
to  correct  tlic  tendency  of  the  bullet  to  deriit^ 
from  a  straight  path  by  tho  friction  of  the  ttf 
againsit  one  side  of  the  edged  of  the  pn  jcctiojy 
which  it  receives  from  the  grooves  of  Uic  pa. 
TJie  sqnare^ided  projoctiona,  striking  thaib,il- 
so  cause  some  rc-i--tancc  to  the  rotntion,  which 
is  the  occasion  of  the  whizzing  souud  p^uiiir 
to  the  elongated  grooved  bnlMts.  To  ubviito 
these  defects  Prof.  Eaton  bevels  off  tiisiit  -io 
of  tbe  grooves,  so  that  the  prqjectioas  oo  tk 
ballet  are  also  bevelled  on  the  side  vbiek  stt' 
pinges  upon  the  air,  niul  tho  onward  movf- 
nient  of  tho  bullet  is  consequently  found  U>  U 
more  quiet  and  its  course  more  direct*  A 
third  improvement  is  in  tho  manner  t  f  i^LCtiriEg 
the  breech  for  breech -loading,  which  coai»*i» 
in  the  use  of  two  wedgo-like  blocks  of 
let  into  a  long  slot  which  passes  into  the  breecn 
from  the  top.  One  of  tho  blocks  closes  IW 
opening  and  is  secured  by  the  second;  1»W 
are  attaohed  to  a  single  fever,  wlikh 
movements  made  in  an  instant  by  the  ha^J 
opori.H  or  elosi'S  the  bore.  When  opened,  the 
Cfirtridire,  tMiitaiiu-d  in  u  ^teeI  cartridge  caw.u 
>li|>jied  into  the  breech  end,  and  tho  blt>ckjm- 

•  Thto  modlflcfttlon  of  tho  gToovm  wm  in»<1e  In  J***-  JJ^ 
viows  to  Um  muna  thing  bcliis  «]on«  by  Ucn. 
military  corpxof  oii  -iii<*«r»  in  India, fur  the  purpow?**'^ 
th«  ji^MAjrp  of  t!in  Lull  t  when  lntrtMtuc«"l  iMoii|S 
ala,  asd  with  •  veiy  dlffltntat  oldMl  ta  vtov. 


uiyui^cu  by  LiOOglC 


.fa^liaia^  1^1  Jj3 w iUid  i»a^ur{ML   Ilio  cafio  fita  strnctiaa  iteel  cannoa  similar  to  that  recom- 
dosdy        bore^  ondf  expanding  at  the  mo-  lOAiideaoyProf.  Tread \reil  for  making  wrought 
swot  of  cqiloeionf  formd  &  perfectly  gas-tiglit  iron  guns  (see  Cannon),  by  slirliiking  un  and 
joink  ^Aer  tbe  discharge  it  is  takoa  out  to  welding  riugtf  of  mtt&i  over  tLte  oeutcal  tabtt, 
be  1^  QWd.   In  order  to  BfCmh^  w  'eoattn^  lum  been  introdneed,  and  ii  Is  befioTed  prow 
of  liud  to  the  sar£^  of  the  cast  iron  projec-  perfectly  practicable,  by  Mr.  Wiard,  whose  steel 
tUift  ift  ioeh  maDner  that  i&  ctiutofe  jwwulbiy  eaaoou  thus  luade  were  advertiBed  for  mkt  iE 
ilrip  oK,  Prot  Eaton  inveiHadf «  milbod  «f  Joif»  1861.— Many  works  hxn  reeentlj  been 
cnangthis  to  l  j  u  r  into  chemicjil  union  witli  published  ou  the  *iu?  i  <  ;   f  riritd  aruis,  among 
IBL  fu  a  film  oi:  this  qimi  bfuuz  ^nnljr  tOr  whk»h  are  the  ibUuwiug :    Le  Couteur  uu  the 
^IvLedtotheiron,  theIc«iiwfibri«oelv«d  Blfla^ (loiuloii,  1865);  ''Naval  Gmmcry,"  by 
iiii  ]  rirm!  .  held.  By  a  few  trials  of  a  C-poundor  Sir  Ilowurd  1  Jo iij^ las  (London.  1659 ) ;  '*  lland- 
.fBef  » inches  bore  made  in  July,  1861,  at  5^  book  fur  Ritlo  VoluntoorH,"  by  Capt.  W.  G. 
^llmtioii,  a  range  of  9,146  yards  was  obtained  Hartley  (IHo^J) ;    The  Riilo  Musket, '  by  Capt. 
li^.tbe  first  graze,  and  an  extreme  rma^  of  Jervis  White  Jervis,  royal  aitillery  (London, 
jarda.   At  10"' tho  first  graze  was  over  18oU) ;  '"The  Kille,  and  how  to  use  i*,'  by 
•ijODO  yards,  the  bullets  striking  in  tlio  water  HansUuakcLouduu,  18G1);  -liitkd  Unumiice," 
ptjmi  the  limits  of  the  beach,  which  wtis  ut  by  LejluJl  Thonuw  (JSOi)  ;  "Kitlos  and  Kitted 
;A6iboTe df-tirii  v:  fi-rni  tljc  Liiin.  At2°eleva-  Ordnance:  an  Ek-uientary  Triuti.sc  on  tljc Tho- 
itionthe  bnjUfcls  pa^^td             a  0-foot  target,  ory  of  liitio  Firing,''  by  Capt.  C.  AL  Wiioux,  U. 
^with  VOO  yards  average  first  graze  and  ex-  8.  armr;  "Ordnaiico  and  Giiiniety,"  for  the 
franely  slight  lateral  deviation.    Many  other  use  of  the  cad(.  ts  of  the  L  .  S.  rnilitiiry  academy, 
faiproFenienta  either  in  the  bullet  or  the  rille  by  Cattt.  J.  ii.  IJciitou;  uud  Whitworth  ou 
•re  notr  coaitantly  presented  to  the  attenUofii  rmed  nrearms. 

of  the  public,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  sonic      RIGA,  a  fortified  town  of  Rus!«ia,  capital  of 

■DOQg  tbem^mjo' {urove  of  a«  much  iniportauce  the  guvermuvut  of  Livouia,  »iiuated  upon  the 

m  any  of  Hjttfnmad.— IVv  rifled  ordnance  DOna  about  6  m.  aboy«  its  month  in  the  golf 

the  stroDg^  T  i  irrrials  are  required,  and  of  Kii;a,  312  ni.  S.  W.  from  St.  Petcrsiburg;  lat. 
WTOQght  irQi)i!4Ei4  broax^  h&?e  generally  been        oT       loug.  24'  ii'  E. ;  pop.  about  00,000. 

lued  hi  prfl|ntti|»  to  oMt  iron.  In  the  ezi-  The  harbor  is  large  and  sue,  and  veiaelB  im- 

Jeticy  of  a  sudden  demand,  smooth-boro  cast  load  and  load  idoiiKsUk  of  ^uays.    Ri;ra  Htands 

ginu  ai^^^^luac^  lifgelx  xided,  and  in  the  upon  a  sandy  plain  aarrouuded  by  hilla,  mad 

perfectiwf(|r<iKii^        pieces  are  now  made  the  anbnrbs  are  more  extenave  than  the  town 

(a«  OjUfNON),  they  may  bo  depended  upon  for  itself.    Woolkn  and  cotton  ^^oods^  iron  ware, 

good  service  for  siege  artillery.    Steel  has  re-  canvas,  Sec,  arc  ni;uint'a<  turcd.    The  trade  of 

oently  been  brought  into  this  use,  and  there  is  Rii^a  is  trrcatcr  than  that  of  any  other  Kua- 

BO  question  but  that  it  is  the  best  material ;  siaa  port  excopi  St.  lVtor>Lurfr.    The  town 

Intthe  difficulties  of  forging  largo  ma.«scs  of  was  finuided  by  Alhci  t,  bisliop  ol  Livonia,  and 

Iteel,  even  if  they  can  bo  obtained  of  a  homo-  founder  of  the  ofdcr  of  kjiiirlits  swonl-bcarcrt', 

gneons  character,  are  almost  too  great  for  the  in  the  vmr  kJOl,  about  50  years  al^er  the  in- 

preseot  couditioDS  of  this  manufacture,    if  tlio  trodn<  tion  of  ChrlsTianiiy  into  tlio  omulry.  It 

Icmperatnre  required  for  welding  bo  a  littlo  coubifiU;*!  at  t]t>i  ot  a  coIdhv      (.ii-rrnnus,  wa.s 

exceeded,  the  mass  may  lose  its  form bj  a  par*  the  capital  of  tlic  onU  r.  wiiidi  cultsLtjucntly 

titlfiision.    Littlo  is  known  also  of  any  prac-  l<e«  anie  uniivd  \\i;h  tlmL  of  Tv  nfonir  kuighis. 

ticsble  method  of  producing  large  majiscs  of  and  iu  lin:        i  cniury  joined  Ujc  lianseaiic 

iteet  of  uniform  or  of  azij  partieolar  qnality.  league.    The  t\  format ioii  haviog  spread  in 

If  the  Btcel  be  ca-st  from  pots  in  the  usiud  way,  Livonia,  Kelth-r,  the  lii>L  roniniandcr  of  the 

tmaltitude  of  these  would  bo  re<jiiired  to  fur-  kiiights  towurd-bvarers,  resigned  hij»  dignity, 

9)sh  enough'  ^sr  a  single  cannon,  and  A  variety  and  Riga  was  annexed  to  Poland  in  1562.  Ckts- 

of  gndes  would  bo  brought  together,  produ-  tavns  Adcli-lni- u-*.k  it  Iu  ]()21  ;  and  after grcil 

ciiig  a  vegy..^m4it^Atn  mixture.    The  puddiiug  suileriug  from  l^oih  bombaidmeni  and  plague 

prooass^^M  bieii  nMommeoded,'  the  same  as  it  surrendered  to  Peter  the  Great  in  1710.  In 
idopted  for  making  wrought  iron,  but  St  o[»j  ling    Isi2  ii  v.a-  un-ucro-.sfully  bi-.-ie^'cd  by  the 

it  It  the  point  where  the  }»roper  i)roportioa  of  irench  and  their  aiiicji  the  Pruasiaus,  when  il* 

carbon  for  steel  remains ;  but  this  would  seera  suburbs  were  desti'oyed.   A  granite  column 

to  be  impossible  to  ftUaJn  in  practice.    Steel  comuK  Uiorjites  the  d^fcm  c. 
ctOBoa,  however,  are  made,  and  very  larLO      JiiGAS,  Co_\>i anti.nos.    S<  c  LinuiAs. 
Biasses  of  steel  are  produced  by  M.  Krupp  at       IHGAUD,  lb  AriMHE.  a  Frai<k  p!ii!iter,bom 

E*en  in  Prussia;  hot  whether  ca.-t  or  for;rcd  in  l'<.-ri)i^-n:in,  July  2').  1       dit  J  in  I'aris,  Ik-c. 

i* not kno wn,  the  process  being  a. -iei ret.  Evm  ]!♦,  174  ;.   He  kai  iiLii  tiio  naliuu  iiN  oi  ai-i  from 

>•  £ir  back  as  1845  steel  cannon  said  to  Le  his  fa:licr,  niwl  wln^ii  -carc       2-  voars  of  ai:*.- 

Mat  were  made  at  hia  e stab lishni cut.    Laro-e  Wi  ui  tu  l'ari>.  ami  (k  .ottd  Iiinistlf  ii>  pi-rtrali 

pnis of  thbj  material  T  , I come  into  use.  but  jjaintin;:.    lio  l.a.-;  b.,v;u  »tyli.«l  the     I  rLnch 

great  cost  by  any  kao^vn  method  of  nian-  \  an<lyko."'    .Ndniiiu-d  !<•  the  academy  of  liue 

qfactare  will  probably  greatly  retard  their  in-  arts  in  I7"0.  he  lin  illy  i k  (  ame  its  director.  He 

^||0MMMBK^  Biethod  of  con*  leit  more  than  :iOO  portraits. 
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RIGDOIT,  8iiNBr.  See  Uamom,  vol.  xi. 

p.  785. 

BILEY,  JoRV,  an  English  portrait  painter, 
born  in  London  in  1646,  died  there  in  1691. 
H©  wm  nnsnrpasscd  until  tho  appearance  of 
8ir  Joshua  Reyuold.-}.  lie  painted  tlie  portrait 
of  Charles  II.,  who  rather  disoonoerted  the 
nrtist  by  exclaiming  :  Is  this  like  me?  Then, 
odd's  lish.  I  am  iiu  ugly  fellow."  lie  also 
udiited  .hinw^  TI.  and  his  queen,  William  and 
Mary,  Bisho].  Barnet,  Dr.  Busby  of  Wwtmin- 
6ter,  and  Lord  Keeper  North. 

BIBUNI  (anc,  Ariminum)^  a  walled  town  of 
Italy,  on  the  Marocihia,  situated  in  a  fertile 
^aiu  in  tho  legation  and  24  m.  E.  S.  E.  from 
the  dty  of  Foril;  pop.  17,500.  There  are  sev- 
eral squares,  and  a  w  ido  street  lends  to  a  bridge 
over  the  river,  begun  bv  Augustu:}  and  liniahed 
hj  Ttberius,  boUt  of  white  stone  fonnd  in  the 
neighboring  Apennines.  Rimini  contains  hov- 
ersl  oborohe^t,  and  the  cathedral  of  San  Fran- 
oesoo,  of  the  15th  oentnry,  highly  ornamented 
with  8culi)turos,  statues,  and  bass-reliefs.  There 
are  many  remains  of  antiquity,  ineUidiug  a  tri- 
nmphal  arch  of  Augustus.  Silk,  glass,  earthen- 
ware, chetuical  acids,  and  saltpetre  are  manu- 
lactnred.   rwiniini  atone  time  formed  asmall 

iudependent  republio. 

RINCON,  AxTosio  DEL,  a  Spanish  painter, 
bnrn  in  (Jnadalajara  in  1446,  died  in  Seville  in 
1500.  IIo  studied  his  art  in  Florence,  and 
upon  returning  to  Spain  was  taken  into  the  ser- 
vi(  0  of  I-  erdinand  the  Oatholio,  who  made  him 
euurt  painter.  Of  the  few  remaining  works 
by  him  a  series  in  t^o  churoh  of  Rabledo  de 
Chavela,  near  tho  Eacurial,  representing  sroncs 
la  tho  life  of  the  Virgin,  are  the  best.  He  is 
oonsidered  the  father  of  the  Spanish  sehool. 

KINGGOI.D,  a  S.  W.  co.  of  Io\n-.%  bordering 
on  Missouri,  and  intersected  by  the  Platte  and 
hj  the  E.  and  W.  forks  of  Grand  rtrer;  area, 
about  600  sq.  ra. ;  pop.  in  18n0.  2,023.  It  has 
an  undalatiiig  sorfiioe  and  fertile  soil.  Capital, 
Oidirallader. 

RIXCJGOLD,  Samtei.,  an  American  officer, 
bom  in  Washington  co.,  Md.,  in  1800,  died  oi 
a  wound  at  Point  Isabel,  Texas,  May  11,  1846. 
He  was  gradnatod  at  the  West  Point  military 
academy  in  181S,  and  immediately  entered  tho 
army  a^  2d  lieutenant.  Ho  served  for  several 
yean  as  aide-de-camp  to  Gen.  Scott,  in  1822 
▼as  made  1st  lieutenant,  and  in  1832  became 
oaptain  by  brevet.  In  1^30  ho  was  made  cap- 
tain, senred  in,  the  war  against  the  Florida  In- 
dians, and  was  brevettcd  major  for  acti\  e  and 
efficient  conduct.  lie  organized  a  corps  of 
flying  artillery,  to  which  he  pud  especial  at- 
tention. During  tho  Mexican  war  he  wa^  mor- 
tally wounded  at  tho  buttle  of  Palo  Alto,  and 
died  shortly  afterward. 

RINGWORM.  See  EiurnTTKs.  vol.  vii.  p.  247. 

BIXTOUL,  KoBEBT  Stepuex,  a  British  jour- 
nalist,  Ibnnder  and  editor  of  the  London  Speo- 
tator,"  born  in  Scdtland  in  1787,  died  April 
S2,  1868.  lie  was  educated  in  tho  grammar 
Mhool  of  Edinburgh,  and  oame  into  aotlYe  lifo 


at  a  time  when  the  event.s  of  the  French  revo- 
lution, tho  spirit  of  reform  in  England,  and  the 
brilliant  disquisitions  in  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view" had  aroused  great  activity  ot  thooght 
both  in  church  and  state.  About  18IS  he  InS 
came  editor  of  the  "  Dundee  Adverti.ser,"  and 
endeavored  to  elerate  the  compilation  of  a 
newspaper  into  an  art,  and  to  prc.><c«nt  a  con- 
densed uud  attractive  record  of  contempora- 
neous hisUMTjr.  On  one  occasion  at  least,  in 
order  to  scfnrc  a  sufficiently  effective  disphiy 
of  news  and  dL>cussious,  ho  rewrote  the  whole 
contents  of  a  number.  One  of  his  intimate 
sociatcs  at  this  time  wa.s  Thomas  Chalmers, 
then  a  country  pastor.  He  advx>catcd  in  this 
journal  edoMtional  improvements  and  libend 
politics  till  1825,  when  he  accepted  tlie  editor- 
ship  of  the  London  ^'  Atlas.''  I  )it]'orences  ariMOf 
between  the  editor  and  proprietors.  RintiHS 
determined  to  establish  a  new  paper  in  v,  !i:<h 
he  idionld  have  absolute  power.  The  first 
nnmber  of  the  "  Bpeotator^  appeared  July  5, 
1828.  edited  by  Hintoul,  supported  by  an  effi- 
cient literary  staff,  it  was  the  champion  of  re- 
form in  the  struggle  which  ])receded  the  pas- 
sage of  tho  reform  bill,  and  directed  attendvi 
to  the  specific  reforms  in  the  financial,  war, 
and  other  departments,  which  ought  to  he  im- 
mediately effected  by  a  reformed  ]>ar}ianMOt. 
Rintonl  continued  the  .airifation  of  n  tV.rmntory 
meoiiurea,  especially  ui  systematic  colonization 
and  of  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws,  till  a  Httle 
before  the  accession  of  Pech  when  lie  ■wa''  <*"r- 
vinced  that  reform  was  only  a  party  cry  ;  and 
npon  the  formation  of  the  Peel  cabinet  tibe 
"  Spectator"  became  one  of  itn  supporters. 
KIO  BRAVO  DEL  NORTE.     6eo  Eio 

RIO  DE  JAlfEIRO,  a  S.  E.  province  of 
Brazil,  bounded  N.  bj  Espiritu  Santo  and 
IGnaa  Qetaesj  W.  by  &ao  Fsuo,  and  8.  tnd  £. 
by  the  Aflantic ;  area,  according'  to  tho  "  Gotha 
AImanao**for  1861, 18,275  sq.  m. :  pop.  in  1866, 
1,200,000.  The  proTince  is  divided  into  8  eo> 
marcas.  The  chief  towns  are  Rio  de  Janeiroi, 
Porto  dTstrella  Mage,  and  Nitherohi,  the  cap- 
ital of  the  province.  The  N.  E.  part  of  the 
coast  is  low  and  uninteresting,  and  is  lined 
with  laffoons  and  extensive  tracts  nf  roarshy 
laud;  toward  the  H.  this  character  d^.■sappeap^ 
and  the  toeaery  becomes  exceedingly  beautifiil. 
There  are  several  fine  bay-  and  harbors,  the 
chief  of  which  is  that  of  Rio  do  Janeiro.  This 
bay  is  some  70  m.  in  circuit,  contains  many 
islands,  and  communicates  with  the  «5ea  by  a 
deep  chaimcl  about  1  m.  broad.  There  are 
several  rivers,  the  most  considerable  of  wfaldi 
is  tlie  Parahiba.     About  the  centre  of  the 

Sroviuco  a  series  of  mountain  ranges  cuter 
■om  tiie  W.,  the  most  conspicnons  being  tb» 
Organ  mountains,  some  of  the  jx  aVs  of  which 
are  estimated  at  6,000  or  7,000  feet  above  the 
eea.  The  soQ  of  the  proTinoe  is  general^ 
clayey,  and  is  not  naturally  rich,  but  tlio  cVi- 
mate  is  so  favorable  to  vegetation  that  it  pro- 
dnoee  Inzoxjant  forests  and  abundant  crops. 
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Gold  Is  f  iukT  in  small  qnantitiea;  Iron  is  flt>nn- 
dasktj  bat  Um3  ore  is  not  worked;  And  there  are 
ttslttulve  beds  of  porcelain  day.  The  princi- 
pal crop?  raisetl  ;irc  ccfF-  e,  sugar,  rice,  millet, 
manioc,  and  cotton.  Largo  herds  of  cattle 
are  reared.  The  Bio  Janeiro  or  Pedro  II.  rail- 
road passes  through  this  province,  and  unites 
rn  tie  frontiers  with  two  branches  leading  to 
iuiiiia  Geracs  and  8uo  Paulo.  Kio  de  Janeiro 
mS»  10  de^aties  to  the  genmd  l^slatiTO  aa- 
fir-siblr.  and  nppoints  5  ?enator<i.  The  provin- 
ml  ae»<.nibl/  la  coiniiohtd  ol'  30  members. 

BIO  DE  JAUTEIBO,  commonly  called  Rio, 
or  Rio  Jaxiotio.  the  capital  i>f  tho  empire  of 
Bradl,  situated  in  the  proviiico  of  the  some 
luune,  on  the  S.  W.  aide  of  an  extensive  land- 
locked bay,  near  its  entrance,  in  lat.  22"  51'  8., 
lung.  43'  10'  W. ;  pop.  in  1855  290,136,  about 
I  of  whom  were  natiTe  white.^,  I  foreign  whites, 
]  ^l:i\c\s.  and  the  remainder  free  colored.  The 
ground  upon  which  the  old  town  stands  ex- 
tends a  abort  distance  into  the  bay.  k  is  laid 
vMt  in  s  iuari  the  streets,  which  are  narrow, 
croaong  at  right  angles;  they  are  paved  and 
have  flagged  footways  at  the  sides.  The  hotisea 
are  generally  built  of  granite,  2  stories  high. 
The  new  town  is  better  built,  and  contaius 
many  el<^ant  8<iuares.  It  lies  to  the  W.  of  the 
other,  on  tho  opposite  side  of  a  small  inlet, 
vlv.Ai  U  rr-.sHe<l  liv  a  hand^iome  bridge.  This 
i  art  of  Kio  ha-s  uluiost  wholly  sprung  up  since 
the  seat  of  goverumcnt  was  removed  to  it  from 
Bohia.  Between  the  old  and  new  towns  is  an 
tsteusive  s;4U4ire,  supposed  to  bo  the  largest  in 
tbft  world,  called  Cumpo  da  Acclama<,-rto.  It 
w  surrounded  with  houses,  and  c'>ritaiiis  tho 
aosd^  house,  the  town  hall,  the  museum,  and 
other  public  buildings.  Bto  containa  a  large 
amnle;-  of  (  Lurches  and  mona^tories,  and  many 
of  them  are  very  richly  adorned.  Water  is 
broQght  into  the  town  from  the  springs  of  Mount 
Curcovado,  bj  an  aqncdtict  which  rri')»;so<s  a 
T«Uey  90  feet  deep  and  2»0  yards  wide  u^on  2 
Uen  of  arohen,  one  above  the  other.  Rio  has 
a  large  theatre  and  an  ojicra  houso,  a  palace  of 
^  arts,  exchange,  mu&cum,  &c.,  and  several 
charitable  institntions,  some  of  which  are  ricb- 

endowed.    TLcrf  arc  two  college  -i.  n  -rhool 
of  toedicine  and  surgery,  a  naval  and  military 
•cademy,  an  academy  of  belles-lettres,  and  nu- 
merous common  schools,  and  a  library  contain- 
ing 80,000  volumes.    There  i«  a  frnvernment 
printing  office,  and  hooka  urc-  priiited,  but  not 
extaouvely.   Creditable  periooicals  and  news- 
papers are  i';«i!ed  from  the  pre«?«.    Tlio  I'O- 
taalcal  garden  h  well  attended  tu,  and  is  said 
tu  ctNitain  many  yaloable  exotio  plants. — The 
andifirnce  <>f  Kio  is  perhaps  not  surpa!»?"^d  by 
ill  Uic  world,  and  ita  scenery  ismagiiillrt  iit. 
There  are  no  docks,  however,  and  tho  ]-l  u  o  is 
not  well  Bn[,])lii;-d  with  jrood  qnays  and  hmding 
pldcoji.  The  only  manutjactures  wortliy  of  no- 
tice are  leather  and  griass,  and  these  owe  their 
'fjTftss  to  foreign  skill  and  enterprise.  Rio 
Las  a  very  extensive  trade,  which  is  rapidly 
^aereinDg.  Li  1859,  8,688,m  owt  of  coffee 


was  exported ;  and  in  the  same  year  there  were 
also  exported  14,888  carata  of  diamonds  and 
preeioQS  stones,  $268,400  worth  of  timber, 
$20",  200  worth  of  calfskin,  and  $200,600  worth 
of  spirits,  beside  large  quantities  of  tapioc^i, 
ijpecacuanha,  sarsaparillo,  horns,  sugar,  &c. 
The  principal  articles  imported  are  flour,  grain, 
butter,  ci'ttoii.  woollen  and  silk  manufactures, 
liquors,  furniture,  watches,  jewelry,  coal  an<l 
metals,  paper,  books,  and  pottery.  In  1805 
tho  value  of  the  exports  wns  f  14.2711.400.  and 
of  the  ijiip(»rts  $31»,254,HU0.  Of  the  imported 
goods  the  United  States  snpplied  $4,896,200, 
and  took  lirazilian  produce  to  the  amount  of 
$16,810,600.  Great  Britain  supplied  $12,024,- 
000  worth  of  merchandise,  and  received  $10,- 
276,800  worth  in  eNchantro.  France  Ptands  next 
upon  the  list  as  carr^'ing  on  a  largo  trade  with 
Ino,  and  then  follow  the  Hanse  towns,  Porto- 
gal,  Bel(.nnin.  f'liili,  Spain.  Siu-dinia,  and  most 
of  the  other  nations  ot  Europe.  In  18^6, 8,6S0 
vessels  entered  the  port,  2,250  of  which  were 
from  foreign  ports. — The  entrance  to  tho  bay 
of  Bio  de  Janeiro  was  discovered  by  a  Portu- 
gnese  navigator  on  Jan.  1, 1631,  and  he,  sup- 

f losing  it  to  be  tho  mouth  of  Bomo  great  river 
ike  those  previously  discovered  to  the  N.  of 
it,  named  it  after  the  day  (river  of  January). 
The  French  formed  the  tirst  settlement  in  tho 
neighborhood  in  1565,  wJiich  consisted  chietly 
of  Protestant  refugees.  Tho  Portuguc>o  after- 
ward expelled  tlie  French,  and  founded  tho 
city  of  Rio,  which  they  called  8t.  Sebastian, 
in  1567.  In  1763  the  town  iiad  grown  to  such 
importance  that  the  viceregal  residence  was 
tran'^ferrcd  tliitlic  r  hy  tlio  covcrnment  of  Por- 
tugal from  Bahia,  hitherto  ihc  capital  of  Bra- 
ziL  111  1808  the  Portugue.se  court  arrived  at 
Rio;  and  in  1822  it  bt  (  ii no  the  capital  of  tiie 
independent  empire  of  Brazil. 
RIO  DE  LA  }»LATA.  See  Plati,  Kio m  ta. 
KTO  CP.ANDE.  a  river  of  Senegambia,  West 
Africa,  rising  in  tho  Foota  Jallon  mountains, 
and  flowing  W.  to  the  Atlantic,  in  lat.  11"  20' 
N.,  long.  11'  W.  It  enters  the  sea  by  a  nnm- 
ber  of  branches  the  principal  of  which  is  the 
Jeba  (a  name  sometimes  applied  to  the  whole 
river),  which  is  nearly  16  m.  wide  at  its  mouth 
and  is  navigable  for  some  distance.  The  tide 
extends  to  Jeba,  a  village  on  the  right  bank 
of  tho  river  80  m.  from  tho  sea.  Dense  forests 
skirt  tho  banks  of  the  river,  and  hundreds  of 
ant  hills  aro  scattered  along  the  shores.  The 
country  is  populous,  and  prodtu  es  in  abundance 
ivory,  gold,  hordes,  and  Jii<ks.  The  region 
about  the  head  waters  of  this  river  has  been 
but  little  explored. 

RIO  GRANDE  DEL  NOP.TE.  or  Pio  Bkato 
nEL  N(»KTK.  eommonly  oalleil  Km  Gua.m'k  a 
river  of  X.  rth  Americn.  which  has  its  sources 
in  the  Rocky  monntains  in  about  lat.  SS"  N. 
and  loug.  106°  80'  W.,  and  flows  into  the  gulf 
of  Mexico  near  lat.  26"  N.  and  long.  97*  w., 
after  a  coiir-c  of  about  1.800  m.,  f  »r  flie  irrcater 
part  of  which  it  forms  tho  boundary  line  be- 
tween Texaa  and  Mexicou  The  gmutl  direc- 
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dam  oC  the  stream  b  at  first  S.  E.,  then  E.,  and 

afterward  S.  S  E  ,  nnd  finally  E.  The  naviga- 
tion of  the  uj)|»ci  part  of  coarse  isobstnictod 
by  rookj  ledges  and  catacMti,  aadof  the  lower 
part  hj  san.l  banks  and  numerous  wooded  isl- 
ands; but  small  steamers  buvo  a^M^euded  to 
Klngsbnry's  ni])i<]!},  about  450  m.  from  thtt  MO. 
Like  several  other  rivers  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  United  States,  the  Iii«>  (irando  is  subject 
toperfocUeal  floods,  which  connnonce  in  April, 
are  at  tlicir  fxroatest  height  in  the  beginniiii;  of 
MAXiaud  Ml  about  the  latter  end  of  J  une.  Ttie 
Bto  JP«co8  fs  the  moit  important  tributarj,  but 
at  certain  seasons  its  bed  become**  dry;  and 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  ^ear  the  liio  Urande 
is  fordsDle  ijmoat  ererywhare  above  the  f nfln- 
ence  of  the  tide. 

BIO  GRANDE  DO  NORTE,  a  N.  E.  prov- 
inoe  of  Brazil  bounded  K.  and  £.  by  the  At* 
lantio  ocean,  S.  by  the  provim  o  of  Parahiba, 
and  W.  by  Ceara;  area  variously  stated  from 
17,403  to  28,800  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1856,  190,000. 
It  is  di^ed  into  the  comarcas  of  Natal  and 
Amu;  capital.  Xatal.  There  are  many  dan- 
^'crou--?  shoals  jJoug  the  coast,  aud  though  there 
are  many  small  hwbors,  there  is  not  otio  capa- 
ble of  rceeiri'ifj  ve'?8els  of  large  size.  In  the  8. 
and  S.  W.  part  uf  the  province  the  surface  is 
mountainous,  but  in  the  opposite  directions  it 
descends  into  plmns  wlilch  hecfimo  sandy  to- 
ward the  coasts.  The  rivers  all  rise  in  the 
moontainous  parts  of  the  province  or  of  Para- 
Iiiba,  and  liave  short  courses.  The  province  is 
named  from  the  Potengi,  falling  into  the  At- 
lantio  at  Natal,  which  was  improperlj  called 
the  Rio  Grande  by  the  first  explorers.  There 
ara  several  salt  lakes  which  vield  large  quanti- 
ties of  salt  Ltmeetone,  sandstone,  and  granite 
are  abundant;  and  gold,  silver,  and  iron  arc 
procured  in  small  quantities.  The  soil  is  gen- 
erally fertile  npon  the  banks  of  the  riTcra,  but 
in  other  places  it  is  mostly  sterile.  Cotton  is 
the  most  important  cron,  but  sugar  oano,  rice, 
nudze,  and  manioo  are  also  raised.  There  are 
extensive  tracts  of  pastures,  and  largo  hcnls  of 
horse'?  and  horned  cattle  arc  reared.  The  for- 
osiUi,  though  not  of  very  great  extent,  contain 
dye  wood,  and  various  kinds  of  balsams,  resins, 
and  gums.  The  evi/orts  consist  principally  of 
cotton,  hides,  su^rar,  salt  ti.-»h,  druir;*,  and  dye 
woods.  The  pro V  I  has  a  provinci  al  assem- 
bly composed  of  20  inenihcrjs,  and  sends  2  depa> 
ties  to  the  legislative  as.seiiibly  of  Brazil. 

RIO  GRAJTDE  DO  SUL,  or  Sao  Pkdbo  no 
Rio  GiJAxnr:,  a  province  fonning  the  8.  extrem- 
ity of  Brazil,  bounded  N.  by  the  provinces  of 
Parana  and  iSnfita  Catarino,  E.  by  tiie  Atlan- 
tic. S.  by  the  repnhru-  of  Uruirnay,  and  W.  by 
that  of  Paraguay ;  area,  08,000  Sii.  m. ;  pop.  u\ 
1856,  201,800.  It  is  dlTided  into  the  militarj 
districts  of  Porto  Alegro,  Rio  Grande,  Rio 
Pwdo,  and  Sete  Missocs;  and  Porto  Alegre  is 
the  capitaL  The  sea  coast  is  generally  flat  and 
sandy,  and  several  reefs  lie  off  it  which  render 
navigation  dangerous.  A  chain  of  monotains 
traverses  the  province,  between  whfob  and  the 


sea  lie  several  large  lakes  which  are  ftfllMfllf^ 

together  and  have  a  length  of  about  840 
with  a  breadth  varying  from  4  to  80  m,  Ja 
the  S.  the  rivers  flow  into  these  lakes,  but  to 
the  N.  they  flow  W.  t-itlw  r  to  the  Parnna  «v 
Uruguay,  the  latter  of  whicii  forms  the  W .  and 
part  of  the  N.  boundary.  Odd  «id  silver  are 
round,  and  rich  iron  ore,  sulplinr,  and  porce- 
lain clay  are  abundant.  The  diniate  is  mUd 
and  healthy.  The  soil  is  generally  ftrtSt. 
thoiii^^  there  are  considerab  le  fi rid  tract*.  Va- 
rious kinds  of  grain  are  produced,  and  all  the 
fhiits  of  temperate  r^lons  grow  m  abandsBeii 
Cattle  are  reared  in  great  numbers.  A  Ger- 
mm  colony  was  catablishcd  at  St.  Leopolde, 
about  40  m.  N.  fimm  Porto  Alegre,  in  IMS. 
The  provinciiJ  a-seiiibly  consists  of  28  mem- 
bers, and  the  province  returns  3  menUien  to 
the  general  legislatiye  assembly. 

RIO  NEGRO,  or  Guaisia,  a  river  of  South 
America,  one  of  the  largest  affluents  of  the 
Amazon,  rising  in  a  swampy  district  of  New 
Granada,  about  lat.  2°  80'  N.,  long.  78*  W.,  sad 
falling  into  the  Amazon  in  the  provtno«»  of 
Parii,  Brazil,  after  a  t:our.se  of  about  l,uO<) 
in  lat.  3"  16'  8.,  long.  59*  W.  It  runs  fint 
nearly  E.  and  then  S.  E.,  turning  still  more  fo 
the  8.  toward  the  latter  part  of  its  course.  In 
lat.  3*  N.  the  Rio  Negro  is  joined  by  the  natu- 
ral canal  of  Cassiquiaro,  which  unite?  it  with 
the  Orinoco;  beside  the  Oassiquiare,  which  h«* 
a  rapid  current,  the  cldef  tributaries  whkh 
join  it  from  tin-  \.  or  left  bank  are  the  Cabft- 
buri,  Padaviri,  Branco,  Janapary,  and  the  Ans- 
velhana ;  and  from  the  opposite  side,  or  8.  aai 
"W.,  the  Aqnio,  Ton\o,  Xie.  Tcanna.  Ubanpe? 
(which  is  its  largest  aiiiucnt),  and  semii 
smaller  bnt  oondderftble  streann.  In  the  lover 
part  of  its  course  tlie  cnrrent  is  not  rapid,  ss 
the  river  extends  in  places  to  20  in.  in  brea^; 
where  it  Joins  the  Amazon  it  is  abont  1^  m. 
broad.  The  water  begins  to  rise  iti  April,  and 
is  at  its  highest  level  in  August;  in  the  follow- 
ing month  it  begins  to  fall,  and  by  March  it  if 
at  its  lowest ;  the  difference  between  theknb 
is  nbont  HO  feet. 

lilO  NEGRO,  or  Safces,  a  river  of  South 
America,  having  its  soiuci  s  in  two  streams  on 
tlio  E.  declivity  of  the  Chilian  Andes,  which 
unite  about  lat.  40'  8'  S.  and  long.  70'  63'  W„ 
and  tlow  into  the  Atlantic  oeean  in  lal  41* 
8'  S..  long.  62°  50'  W..  after  a  conrso  of  nearly 
700  ui.  Its  general  direction  is  at  tirst  E.  K. 
E.  and  afterward  8.  E.  across  the  contiueni 
between  the  Argentine  confederation  and  Pata- 
gonia ;  and  a  great  part  of  the  country  throo(^ 
which  it  flows  is  barren  and  sandy.  Tlie  bed 
is  much  obstructed  by  shoals  and  inlands,  and 
the  river  is  only  navigable  for  small  vessels  for 
about  80  m.  from  its  month. 

RIO  Xr5lEZ.   See  NrSEZ. 

RIOT  (Norman  law  Lat.  riota,  riotum ;  Fr. 
rieite^  a  brawl),  in  law,  a  tumultuous  disturb- 
anco  of  the  peace  by  three  persons  or  more, 
who  have  assembled  together  of  their  ov.  i:  an- 
thority,  for  the  purpose  of  oasisting  out:  auoth<? 


ill  fht  MtQvtion  of  mnm  privftto  enttrprise, 

and  in  resisting  bmv  one  who  shall  interfere 
with  or  opiiose  their  proceedings;  and  after- 
vroA  actBHuly  cftrr\  iiig  out  that  purpose  in  a 
violent  and  turbulent  manner  to  the  terror  of 
;ho  people.  It  is  wholly  immaterial  whether 
the  act  intended  is  lawfnl  or  unlawful ;  for  it  is 
not  the  act  itaelf^  but  the  manner  in  which  it 
U  done,  which  creates  thi"!  particular  offeiu  o. 
Two  persons  aluue  may  hm  guilty  of  a  cou- 
-jtracr,  but  it  reqtdras throe  to  make  a  riot; 
;r;J  ^bere  three  persons  were  indicted  for  a 
rivt,  tod  the  iury  found  only  one  of  lliem  guilty, 
it  wm  bdd  that  thia  verdict  was  void  becanse 
r  le  alone  could  not  make  a  riot-.  Women  may 
U  poniahed  as  riotere,  bat  infants  under  14 
yean  of  age  ettiaot.  The  object  of  the  assem- 
!  1;  must  be  of  a  private  nature,  as  in  a  private 
(jiiarrel  or  wrong ;  for  the  proceedings  of  a  riot- 
viu  anembly  to  Tedreas  piiblic  grievaneea  or 
T'-^ist  the  officers  of  the  kin^»  f-r  state,  may 
amount  to  overt  acts  of  high  treason,  by  levy- 
ing war  sfBhwt  the  sovereign.  In  the  hitter 
f  flie  iiidii  tme?it  generally  charges  that  the 
cctcndauts  were  armed  and  arrayed  in  a  war- 
like manner,  and,  where  the  case  admits  it, 
u  ith  swords,  drumj»,  colors,  and  the  like.  But 
th'  i]T]r<tion  of  riot  or  treason  docs  rn<t  ttirn 
N^igly  uu  any  of  tliefie  circumstances ;  tho  true 
criterion  it:  With  what  intent  did  the  parties 
."^^•mble — whether  for  n  private  and  particu- 
l)-,  era  public  and  general  purpose?  Num- 
'.rri.  may  sai^lj  tiie  want  of  militarj  anna 
a  »1  discipline,  as  experience  has  often  shown, 
ai;d  aodi  was  the  opinion  of  5  of  tho  jud|;os 
in  the  weavers*  case  in  1675.  In  this  case 
tlx  weaver?  in  and  about  London  riotoii?-ly  m- 
H^ablwl  to  destroy  certain  looms  and  machi- 
nery which  had  enabled  those  of  their  trade 
■^^'iOT^s-  d  thera  to  nndor^ell  the  rcf^t ;  nnd  the 
liettiDdants  were  indicted  for  treason,  but  wero 
finally  only  proceeded  ai^fliMt  for  a  riot;  the 
r -iiainder  of  tlio  court  holding  that,  under  tho 
circumstances^  tbeir  proceedings  did  not  amount 
to  a  levying  of  war,  as  the  motive  was  a  mere 
i  n  vale  quarrel  between  different  parties  of  the 
mi9  trade,  and  related  to  no  public  or  general 
object  On  the  trial  of  Lord  Georgo  Gordon, 
tfi*.'  leader  and  instigator  of  the  celebrated  "  no 
p'lperr  riots"  in  London  in  17*^1.  it  was  tbf^ 
unanimoufl  opinion  of  the  king's  bentli  tluit  an 
fj't^ujpt  by  intimidation  and  violence  to  force 
the  repeal  of  a  law  was  a  levying  of  vrnr  agjiinst 
the  king.  So,  too,  in  the  case  of  Denmree  and 
P  ircha.se,  indicted  severally  in  1719.  "  for  that 
'■  ey  with  a  prreat  multitude  of  people,  to  the 
number  of  5>X),  armed  and  arrayed  in  warlike 
iMnwr,  Ac,,  did  traitoroiuly  levy  war,  Ac.,"  it 
t'l'peared  th;it  tho  rabble,  with  cries  of  "Down 
^ith  the  Presbyterians,"  "Down  with  the 
^  .ttting  bouses,"  &o.,  madertook  by  force  and 

■U'lfiie!'  f.>  (•nrry  f?i*.ir  throafa  into  e.Xi  cution, 
^'1  actually  did  destroy  a  great  deal  of  prop- 
and  reriated  the  offioera  sent  to  disperse 
tN'  tn;  and  the  judges  agrc*  <1  that  this  was  a 
<^««laratioA  against  the  "  aet  of  toleration,"  and 
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an  attempt  to  iMider  tfc  ineffeetaal  by  mnnbers 

and  open  force,  and  amounted  to  high  treason. 
In  every  riot  there  must  be  such  circumstances 
of  actual  fbroo  and  violence,  or  an  apparent  ten- 
dency thereto,  as  will  naturally  strike  terror 
into  tho  people ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  that 
actual  force  or  violence  should  have  been  com- 
mitted. Therefore  assemblies  at  wakes,  Or  OD 
festive  occasions,  orfir  tlic  (  \crei«e  of  common 
sports  and  recreutious,  or  any  uumi)er  of  per- 
sons assembled  peaceably  to  do  a  lawful  thing, 
are  not  riotous.  So  al.«o  three  or  more  persona 
may  assemble  together  to  commit  an  unlawful 
act  without  creating  a  riot,  as  to  carry  away  a 
pi«:-ro  of  timlicr  or  otiierthiii;;  wliir!)  it  roqitirc?; 
a  nomber  of  persons  to  accomplish ;  and  if 
there  are  no  threatening  words  nsed,  and  no 
breach  of  the  jK-aco  is'  (•.miniitdd,  it  is  merely 
a  trespass.  Tho  violence  and  tumult  must  nho 
he  premeditated,  for  if  they  arise  accidentally 
from  sonic  cau^e  not  likely  to  i)roduee  them,  it 
is  but  an  alTruy.  Thus,  if  several  are  assembled 
together  for  a  lawfiil  purpose  and  a  qnarrel 
happens  among  themselves,  it  is  not  a  riot,  but 
only  a  sudden  aOray,  and  none  in  the  assembly 
are  guilty  but  those  who  actually  partieipate ; 
as  in  an  unpremeditated  fight  at  a  fair  or  mar- 
ket, or  other  innocent  occasion ;  and  ns  a  fur- 
ther illustration,  given  in  the  old  books,  "if  12 
jurors  (being  committed  to  tho  keeper)  do  full 
out  and  fipht,  C  against  C,  thismake-J  not  a  riot, 
because  they  were  lawfully  nssi-nibled,  and 
were  compelled  to  bo  in  company  together." 
Po,  too,  if  the  audience  at  a  theatre  or  other 
public  performance  expresn  their  feelings  by 
applause  or  hisses  in  the  excitement  of  the 
momotit,  it  is  merely  a  di^t  ii  rbanee  or  misde- 
meanor. But  even  though  the  jiarties  assemble 
in  the  first  instance  for  a  lawlbl  purpose  and 
with  peneeablo  intent,  yet  they  may  afterword 
be  guilty  of  a  riot ;  as  lor  instance,  if  a  dbpute 
arise  among  them,  and  they  form  themselves 
into  parties  or  faction^,  with  promises  of  mutiml 
assistance,  and  then  make  an  afl'ray,  it  is  a  riot ; 
for  the  fact  of  forming  sneh  factions  or  parties 
and  then  acting  with  a  dcflnift.'  and  unlaw  fi:l  in- 
tention is  constructive  evidence  of  prenjedita- 
tion.  If  three  or  more  persons,  lawfully  as- 
sembled, quarrel  among  themselves,  and  the 
party  fulls  upon  one  or  more  of  their  own  num- 
ber, this  is  a  simple  affray ;  but  if  they  attack 
a  stranger,  the  very  moment  the  quarrel  befrins 
it  becomeo  unlawful  aseemblape,  and  it  is  n 
riot  in  all  those  who  join  the  alihiy,  but  only 
in  them.  8o  aptrson  seeing  a  riot  and  joining' 
therein  becomes  a  rioter  himself,  though  he  <lid 
not  go  there  nreuicditating  the  act,  and  is  liable 
as  a  principal  with  the  rest.  The  inciting  per- 
sons to  assemble  in  a  rlofons  manner  is  also  nn 
indictable  offence.  The  law  will  not  allow  in- 
divldnala  to  seek  redress  for  private  gric\'ances 
by  di-'furbincr  tlie  piil'lic  peace,  thou^rh  in  some 
cases  the  justice  of  the  quarrel  in  which  they 
are  engaged  may  be  a  great  mitigation  of  the 
offence. — Hy  the  commnn  Inw,  riuts  were  pun- 
ished by  fine  and  imprisomneut,  and  if  enor- 
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WOOB  hy  the  pillory.  But  those  penalties  hcing 
found  insu&cient,  statutory  proviaiona  were 
early  made  for  their  suppression.  The  first 
H;^gii»h  Btitule  enacted  for  this  purpose  was  34 
Edward  III.  c.  1,  E.  XL,  which  gave  justices  of 
the  peoce  very  extensive  authority  iu  such  ca^s, 
aud  visited  the  offence  with  Mverepnnishment. 
The  statute  1  George  I.,  oommonly  called  the 
"  riot  act,"  made  it  a  capital  felcmy  for  i>ersoiid 
riotously  aimmbled  to  the  number  of  12  or 
more  to  continue  so  n^'scmbloJ  fur  one  hour 
after  proclauatiou  by  a  juatico  of  the  pcaco 
vwaina(f  diem  to  disperse  ;  thus  leaving  the 
oileDCe,  if  committed  by  nmre  than  iuid  fewer 
than  12  persona,  punisliable  by  line  and  im- 
prisonment only,  bat  if  by  12  or  more  by  death. 
Siibseqtient  statutes  made  other  specific  oflenccs 
feiouious,  BUcU  as  riotously  demolishing  any 
ohnroh  or  ohapel,  or  any  honie  or  other  onilo- 
iag,  or  any  machinery  or  manufactory,  or  for- 
cibly obstniotiiig  the  export  of  com  from  any 
part  €^  tiie  kiDgdom.  Prinoipals  In  the  seoond 
degree  and  accessoriLS  before  the  fact  were  also 
punishable  as  felons.  In  the  United  States  the 
statutory  provisions  respecting  riots  follow  in 
a  great  moasare  those  of  England,  but  are 
luiTdcr  in  their  pnni.Hbments  and  more  qualified 
iu  thwir  ai^ilication. 

RiPABIAN  (Lat.  riim,  the  bank  of  a  river), 
in  law,  a  term  relatini'  tn  the  riifhts  and  privi- 
leges of  pemous  wlio  own  Juuds  lying  upon  or 
biHloded  by  streams  or  rivers.  At  the  com- 
mon law  all  bays  and  arms  of  the  sea,  and  oil 
rivers  whereiu  the  tide  ebbed  and  flowed,  were 
coDsidered  navigable,  or  public  highways;  and 
all  rivers,  irrespective  of  si/e,  where  the  tide 
did  not  ebb  and  tiow,  were  uunavigable.  The 
owoer  of  land  lying  upon  an  unnavigablo  stream 
(iu  the  common  law  sense)  owns  the  bed  of 
suoh  stream  to  its  centre,  or  tJircad;  and  the 
grant  of  a  piece  of  knd  hounded  by  a  riTsr 
will  carry  the  exclusive  right  and  title  of  the 
grantee  to  the  middle  of  the  river,  unless  the 
grant  oertsinly  expresses  the  Intention  of  the 
grsntor  to  convey  only  to  the  bank  or  niarpu. 
If  a  person  owns  the  land  lying  on  both  aidca 
of  the  river,  he  also  owns  the  whole  river  as 
far  as  his  land  extends  along  it ;  aud  the  owner 
in  fee  of  land  lying  under  an  nnnavigable  river, 
whether  he  owns  the  whole  bed  or  only  to  the 
centre  on  one  side,  may  sell  and  convey  such 
land  separate  frnm  the  upland  to  whi.  lt  if  i.s  at- 
tached. Where  a  ri\er  is  aciuiUly  navigable 
for  boota  and  rafts,  the  pnlilio  liave  an  ease- 
ment in  tlie  Water  for  this  purpose,  and  are  en- 
titled to  a  riglit  of  pa-*8age  up  and  down,  which 
the  riparian  proprietors  cannot  interfere  with 
or  prevent:  and  all  obstructions  or  impedi- 
ments to  tiie  free  ui»e  of  the  river  in  this  man- 
ner are  public  nuisances,  whioh  the  nublic  may 
lawfully  abate.  The  owners  hr>bi  the  land 
under  the  water  subject  to  the  public  right  of 
assage  over  it.  The  proprietors  of  a^oining 
anks  are  entitled  to  uso  the  water  of  the 
river,  and  the  land  under  it,  as  regards  the 
pabUc,  iu  any  manner  or  for  any  purpose  wliat> 


over,  not  inconsistent  with  this  easement; 
and  neither  the  state  nor  any  private  indiral* 
nal  has  a  right  to  alter  the  eoorse  or  thanMm 

of  the  stream,  or  to  rerider  it  by  any  means 
less  useful  to  the  owner  of  the  soil. — When  a 
piece  of  land  in  a  conveyance  lies  upon  and  is 
bounded  by  a  navigable  pond  of  water,  the 
j^rant  only  extends  to  the  marjrin  of  the  pond, 
and  the  grantee  acquires  no  right  to  the  soil 
beneath  it.  So  riparian  owners  on  teobnicaliy 
navipablo  rivers,  tliat  is,  on  rivers  in  wliicb 
the  tide  tlovvs,  are  not  entitled,  as  a  matter  of 
right,  to  the  soil  nnder  the  water  in  finont  at 
their  uplands,  because  it  bolo?!^-^  to  tlic  ^tate. 
The  land  covered  by  navigable  ponds  and  lokea 
also  belongs  to  the  stste,  and  it  would  requiM 
a  specific  prant  to  authorize  the  rii-ariun  owner 
to  go  beyoud  the  shore ;  but  a  grant  of  the  bed 
of  suoh  a  pond  or  lake  ooidd  only  be  made  to 
the  owner  of  the  adjoining  shore. — If  the  wa- 
ter running  between  the  lauds  of  separate  own> 
ers  gains  gradually  and  imperceptibly  npon  one 
side  or  the  other,  the  title  of  each  contiinies  jis 
before  to  the  middle  of  the  Btream  rei^ardlo>s 
of  the  change.  But  if  the  change  takc^  pi*c« 
suddenly  and  visibly,  the  ownership  reiaam 
unchanged,  and  the  boundary  line  contimK»3 
previous  to  the  alteration,  at  what  then  waj 
the  middle  of  the  stream.  If  therefore  the 
rivor  sb'Mild  suddenly  rnid  entirely  forsake  i!s 
iialiii  al  ciiaunel,  and  nuike  for  itself  a  new  ooe 
in  the  lands  of  the  proprietor  on  one  aidei,  ha 
would  thereby  become  the  exclusive  owner  of 
the  soil  under  the  whole  river  so  far  as  it  was 
enclosed  in  his  land.  If  soil  be  formed  by  alia* 
vium  or  the  washing  up  of  earth  out  of  tlie  river, 
by  slow  and  imperoeptiblo  accretion,  or  by  the 
dereliction  of  waters  whioh  have  gradually  te> 
ceded  and  left  the  land  beneath  them  bare  and 
di7,  it  belongs  to  the  owner  of  the  a4ioijuBg 
land.  Islands  formed  in  the  same  manner  are 
subject  to  the  same  role.  If  they  are  formed 
near  the  shore,  they  belong  to  the  person  who 
owns  the  land  on  that  me  of  Ae  straasn  to 
which  they  are  nearest ;  if  they  are  formed  in 
the  middle  of  the  stream  on  both  sides  of  the  di- 
viding lino  or  centre,  tliey  belong  to  the  pro- 
prietors on  both  sides  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  which  may  lie  on  their  re«»pect!Te  sidca 
of  the  hue.  Lands  and  islands  formed  out  of 
the  sea,  or  in  navigable,  t.S^  tide  rivet>,  betoqg 
to  tlie  sovereign  or  state,  and  not  to  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  adjoining  .shore,  liy  the  com- 
mon law  the  sea  shore,  being  that  part  between 
high  and  low  water  nmrk  where  the  tide  ebbs 
and  flows,  belonged  to  the  sovereign  or  state^ 
and  was  common  to  all  the  pnbUo,  the  poflseasioai 
of  the  adjoining  proprietors  extendintj  only  to 
high  water  mark ;  but  in  this  respect  the  cum* 
mon  Uw  has  been  ehaaged  in  Mssasehoeetts  ani 
Maine,  astoowners  on  bays  and  anus  of  tlie  sea, 
by  tlie  colony  ordinance  of  1641  and  tlio  usage 
arising  therOTom,  and  the  proprietorsh  ip  goestv 
low  water  tuark,  subject  to  tlie  public  ea-euient, 
and  not  exceeding  loO  rods  below  high  water 
mark.  And  now,  &  most  cf  the  atates  whteh  2ia 
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Oft  lUe  waters,  the  own^  of  land  has  some rl^t 

to  u«e  it  as  far  n?  low  water,  for  the  parpofle 
uf  pattkig  a  wLiirf  or  similar  buildiog  there, 
la  Gonoecticot  this  has  been  aMertod  by  the 
courts  in  the  fullest  extent. — The  common  law 
dvlinitioa  of  ix  iiav  igablo  river,  being  one  where 
tide  ebbs  and  tiowa^  has  been  considered 
:ind  jadicialJy  adjinL-i  to  be  irm|)pIioubli;  to 
tli«  gTMt  riVers  of  reuuaylvania,  Alabama,  and 
other  Kates.  These  thnn  are  declared  to  be 
iiat'^blo,  niiJ  till'  boundaries  of  adjacent  lands 
«xt«fid  not  to  the  middle  of  the  stream,  but 
ortif  to  low  water  mark.  By  Yarioas  aeta 
"t  congress  all  uavigablo  riwrs  in  the  west- 
cm  xtsles  and  territories  are  declared  to  bo 
pnUie  hi^rhway s ;  and  the  general  undcrstand- 
'M'j!  in  this  country  seems  to  bo  that  where  a 
nvcr  is  deep  enough  to  permit  the  navigation 
of  a  sea  vessel  to  and  from  the  ocean,  it  is  a 
Rsvipble  river,  and  tlie  rights  and  privileges 

i  f  riparian  owners  are  re<,'uliitcd  ntvordiu^rly. 
I'xit  tlii»  question,  where  not  jjartiouliirly  rvgu- 
!  :tod  in  the  several  states  by  statute  or  judi- 
<  ul  decisions,  is  -^.till  .soinowliat  unsettled  ;  and 
v  cn  where  navigable  waters  are  declared  to 
li«  i-cmTrinn  waya,  aiidaa  anch  for  cverfree 
t  J  ibi-  {(nblir.  it  docs  not  appear  that  the  com- 
mon law  principle,  that  he  who  owns  the  land 
on  both  sides  owns  the  entire  river,  and  he  who 
I'wna  the  land  on  nno  side  only  owns  to  the 
tuiddle  of  the  riyer,  in  both  oases  subject  only 
to  the  easement  of  navigation,  ia  thereby  abof- 
i-'itrd.~W!iiK-  evt-ry  riparian  proprietor  h;i3  an 
equal  right  to  the  free  use  of  the  water  which 
\      his  land,  as  it  is  acenatomed  to  flow, 

uhoutany  diminution  or  alte  ration  as  to  qnan- 
uij  or  quality,  bo  has  no  exclusive  j^perty 
i&  the  water  itself,  but  a  simple  naofract  while 
it  p.u«es along;  and  he  cannot  appropriate  it  to 
liia  exclusive  use,  or  divert  it  from  ita  natural 
channel,  without  the  consent  of  the  adjoining 
Iioprietors,  who  have  an  equal  right  to  its  nse 
wiUi  him-elf.  if  he  does  divert  it  on  his  own 
pr?uii*es,  he  mu^t  return  it  to  its  ordinary 
course  when  it  leaves  his  estate.   He  may  use 

ii  to  irrigate  liis  lands,  or  to  water  his  cattle, 
or  he  may  use  tLo  whole  force  of  it  in  any  rea- 
wnable  manner  he  chooses,  so  long  as  such  use 
<l'A-3not  intertere  with  t!ie  ri^dit'i  of  hi-!  neigh- 
hon.  But  he  cannot  use  it  to  the  prejudice  of 
^^■r  adjoining  proprietor,  mileaa  he  haa  a  prior 
ri^ihi.  to  divert  it,  or  a  riplit  by  praiit  or  by 
irescription  (which  suppose  a  grunt)  to  some 
exelosive  eiOoyment  of  it.  Whether,  without 

h  right,  his  use  be  reasonable  or  not.  de- 
pends upon  the  circumstances  of  each  case, 
ill*  natural  title  which  riparian  owners  thns 
save  to  the  reasonable  use  of  the  waters  may 
he  restricted,  altered,  or  enlarged  by  such 
Snntt  or  prescriptions ;  otherwise  streams  of 
riinaujg  water  could  never  be  effectually  applied 
either  to  agricultural  or  manufacturing  piir- 
Pfiea.  Twenty  years'  exclusive  occupation  and 
u  je  of  water  in  any  particular  manner  raliea  the 
presumption  of  a  (iraut  for  tlsnt  jmrpose  from 
a^oining  proprietors;  and  owners  whose 


land  lies  above  or  bdow  mnst  take  the  stream 

TOhject  to  siu'h  adverse  rit^ht.  Rut  nothing 
short  of  an  exprci^s  grant,  or  the  use  and  ei\ioy- 
ment  of  the  water  m  diverted  or  obstructed,  or 
materially  changed  in  its  conrse  and  charaeter, 
for  a  sutHcicnt  length  of  time  to  raise  the  l^al 
prescription  of  a  grant,  will  justify  the  owner 
as  ntraiiist  any  odior  owner  to  whoiu  such  al- 
terations may  prove  iiyurious. — By  the  com- 
mon law  the  proprietor  of  land  lying  upon 

an  imnaviL'al'le   ri\er  p(t>,-csses  the  exrlu>ive 

right  to  fish  therein,  as  far  as  the  middle  of 
the  etream;  and  if  he  owns  both  sides  he  has 
exclusive  right,  for  fishing  purposes,  to  the 
whole  river,  as  far  as  his  land  extends,  subject 
only  to  the  rights  of  the  public  in  the  same  as  a 
highway  for  navigation.  But  this  right  is  quali- 
fied by  the  same  general  rule  which  rei,'ulates 
his  other  riparian  rights ;  it  uiUht  be  ho  used  as 
not  to  injure  or  interfere  with  the  riglits  and 
privileges  of  others.  Thereftire  he  cnmiot  erect 
dams,  weirs,  or  other  o]>structious  for  the  pur- 
pose of  prevent!  -  ti  e  ascent  or  passage  of 
fish.  Sucli  iiiipi-dimeiits  were  regarded  by 
the  common  law  as  a  nuisance,  and  in  Mas- 
sachusetts the  party  offending  in  this  mauier 
is  subjert  to  a  penalty  provided  by  st.atnte. 
The  common  law  right  of  fishing  may  be  con> 
trolled  or  mocUfled  oy  the  mniucipiil  law  of 
the  land,  and  in  many  of  the  st.ntes  it  is  regu- 
lated by  statute  provisions.  On  navigable  riv- 
ers and  tide  waters,  however,  the  adjoining 
proprietors  do  not  po^se--i  this  exclu-ive  rijrht 
of  fishing  oppoeite  to  their  own  lands,  but  it  is 
a  pnblio  ana  oommon  privilege  in  which  every 
one  is  equally  entitle  d  to  shave.  But  this  pub- 
lic right  of  fishing  in  the  water  does  not  extend 
to  permitting  a  stranger  to  pass  over  the  land 
of  another  in  order  to  reach  the  water.  Nei- 
ther are  persons  claiming  and  enjoying  this 
common  right  entitled  to  draw  the  seine,  or 
to  fish,  or  build  fishing  huts,  or  dry  their  nets, 
upon  the  land  of  the  adjnininfj  owner,  or  Tipon 
islands  which  are  i)rivute  property;  but  tliis 
privilege  belongs  exclusively  to  the  owner  of 
the  soil.  The  civil  law  declared  that  the  riplit 
of  fishing  was  common  in  rivers,  as  well  as  in 
theses,  and  gave  tlie  u^e  of  the  adjoiniujjrbimks 
for  this  purpose  to  the  public.  Thit^  ]>rinciple 
is  acknowledged  where  the  civil  law  prevails, 
and  has  heen  adopted  by  some  of  the  states  in 
regard  to  their  lar^'e  navigable  rivers,  but  it  is 
unknown  to  the  common  law. — question 
whidi  haa  been  mnoh  disenssed  and  Tarionsly 
recrnhited  by  ditTerent  nations  is  that  relating 
to  the  public  right  to  a  foot  or  tow  path  along 
the  banks  of  navigable  rivers,  and  tne  use  of 
the  banks  for  the  assistance  or  convenience  (rf 
navigation.  The  civil  law  allowed  such  a 
right,  and  held  that  all  persons  had  the  same 
right  to  bring  their  vessels  to  land  and  fasten 
ropes  to  the  banks  of  the  river  that  they  had 
to  navigate  the  river  itself.  The  same  doctrine  - 
is  held  in  Louisiana  and  some  other  states, 
whore  it  })aa  been  decided  that,  thonfjh  the 
btoiks  of  navigable  rivers  are  the  property  of 
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duno  irho  ovrn  tlio  adjoining  lands,  jct  they 

arc  «o  far  pnT^jt  f  f  to  tlie  public  tiso,  that  vessels 
may  moke  last  to  tho  shore  uiid  to  the  trees 
upon  It,  and  nui.v  unlond  and  deposit  their 
goofls  there.  In  Now  York  it  been  ad- 
judged that  the  x>a'dic  have  no  »uch  right  as 
against  the  will  of  the  owner.  The  common 
l  i^v,  accorduig  to  Bracton,  was  anricntlr  the 
triuuo  as  the  civil  law,  but  the  x>oint  remained 
nnsettled  nntil  1769,  when  it  was  deoided  that 
there  wa=^  not  any  ri^^ht  at  common  law  for  the 
nublic  to  tow  on  the  banks  of  narigable  riverB. 
In  Illinois  mid  Tennessee  it  has  been  decided 
tliat  thoiitrh  the  Mississippi  vrt\<  not  a  iiavifra- 
ble  stream  at  common  law,  and  the  title  of  the 
riparian  proprietor  therefore  extended  to  the 
jiiiddle  of  the  ^itream,  yet  the  rights  of  naviga- 
tion upon  it  were  not  confined  merely  to  float- 
ing on  tlie  water,  but  included  the  rigiit  to  land 
and  fasten  to  the  shore  as  the  eiigencies  of 
nanpration  reqnired.  Bnt  riparian  proprietors 
cannot  be  cut  oil"  from  the  water  by  any 
extraneous  additions  to  their  nplund,  such  as 
wharfs  or  quays,  without  their  consent. — An- 
other unsettled  question  in  the  United  States 
is  that  re9p>  <  thi^'  the  right  of  ferriiigo  which 
attaches  to  riparian  ownership.    Tlii-;  matter  is 

generally  regulated  by  statute,  and  the  state, 
J  virtne  of  the  law  of  eminent  domain,  claims 
the  right  to  establish  fi  t  ries  wherever  the  legis- 
lature may  consider  them  neoeasarj  for  the 
public  accommodation,  regardless  of  the  owner- 
ship  (^f  tbi-  soil,  except  as  giving  a  claim  for 
just  compensation.  But  the  statates  usually 
anthorhse  the  grant  of  the  fhmehlse  by  way  of 
preference  to  the  owners  of  the  land  on  ea<  h 
nde  of  the  river  where  the  ferry  is  estab- 
lished. It  has  been  held  that  the  riparian  own- 
er has  not,  as  a  Tiiatter  of  riirlif,  the  i»riviIego 
of  keeping  a  ferry,  and  that  it  can  only  arise 
fh)m  a  grant,  actual  or  implied.  This  was 
probably  the  rule  of  the  common  law.  Bnt,  in 
the  United  States,  we  shnnld  say  that  it  i« 
the  jjrevaUing  rulo  that  the  right  to  a  ferry 
attaches  to  the  riparian  proprietor;  thatitoan- 
not  bo  taken  from  him  without  compensation  ; 
that  ho  may  convey  the  soil  excepting  the  right 
of  ferrmge,  which  then  becomes  an  incorporeal 
hereditament,  and  may  be  granted  in  the  same 
way  as  a  rent ;  and  the  grantee  will  have  a 
right  to  Tise  the  a^Jolnli^  soil,  so  far  as  maybe 
nccessarv  for  ferry  wavs,  bnt  not  otherwise. 

RIPLEY.  I.  A  S.  E.  CO.  of  Ind.,  drained  by 
lAnghery  and  Graham  creeks;  area,  abont  450 
sq.  m. ;  pnp.  in  ISfiO.  1(),110.  It  hnaa  ^reiierally 
level  surface,  and  the  soU  is  fertile.  The  pro- 
dnctiona  in  18S0  were 464,904  bnsheb  of  Indian 
corn,  nn.oST  ,,f  wheat.  80.R20  of  oats,  in.rion 
tons  of  hay,  and  34,2^2  lbs.  of  wool.  There 
were  93  saw  mills,  8  tanneries,  1  newspaper 
office,  87  churches,  and  3,572  pupils  attending 
public  schools.  It  is  intersected  }<y  tlie  Oliio 
and  Mississippi  railroad.  Capital,  Ver-ailks. 
II.  AS.  E.  CO,  of  Mo.,  bordering  on  Ark.,  inter- 
?cctcd.  ])T  Cnrront  river,  and  drained  !>y  T/tttle 
Ulatik  ris«r,  and  Fourche,  Dumas,  and  Davis's 
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creeks ;  area,  1,000  sq.  in. ;  pop.  in  16MV  8,747, 

of  whom  78  were  slaves.  It  has  a  ronjrh  mi 
hilly  i^urface,  and  a  soil  fertile  near  the  Btreams. 
The  prodnotioiiB  in  1850  were  115,241  bushels 
of  Indian  corn,  8,603  of  oats,  2.«08  of  wheat, 
3,000  lbs.  of  wool,  and  24,225  of  butter.  Cap* 
tal.  Van  Buren. 

PJPLEY,  Eleazeh  WnEELOCK,  an  American 
general,  born  in  Hanover,  N.  H.,  in  1782,  died 
in  West  Feliciana,  La.,  Hareh  8, 1889.  He  wm 
j^'radnatcd  at  Dartmonth  college  in  1800,  whore 
hia  father  was  professor  of  divinity.  Hsvi^g 
studied  hnr,  he  engaged  in  the  pniettoe  of  th* 
profession  in  Maine  (then  a  part  of  Ma^^sachn- 
setts),  and  was  speaker  of  the  legidataro  in  1611. 
Upon  the  breaking  ont  of  the  war  of  1819  he  was 
appointed  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  21st  regi- 
ment of  infantry.  In  March,  1813,  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  colonel,  and  in  April,  1814,  a  briga- 
dier-general ;  and  ho  bore  a  distinguished  paft 
in  the  battles  of  Chippewa  and  Lundy's  Lane, 
and  in  the  sortie  from  Fort  Erie,  Nov,  3,  1814. 
For  his  condnolin  these  aelions,  in  tho  two  laat 
of  which  he  was  severely  wounded,  lie  was 
breveted  a  mtjor-general,  and  presented  by  otm- 
grsflP  with  a  gold  medal.  At  the  redoetioii  of 
the  army  in  1815  he  wa>!  retained  in  the  service, 
but  in  1820  he  resigned  his  comnusdon  and  sel- 
lled  in  Loniaianft.  Between  1885  and  1689  he 
was  a  member  of  congress. 

KIPLET,  Uexby  Jonss,  D.D«  an  American 
clergyman,  bom  in  Boston,  lUss.,  Jan. 
170.R.  ITo  wa-»  graduated  at  HBrv;:!d  college 
in  1816,  studied  theology  aft  Andover,  wis 
ordidned  in  Boston  in  1810,  and  for  the  next 
7  years  (except  one  year  spent  in  East]"  rt. 
Mo.)  served  as  pastor  of  the  Korth  Newport 
Baptist  church,  in  Liberty  co.,  Ga.  In  St-pt. 
1826,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  biblioal 
literature  and  pastoral  duties  in  the  Newton 
theological  institution,  Mass. ;  and  Rome  years 
later,  when  the  dndes  of  tho  professon?hip'wMe 
divided,  be  became  professor  "f  biblical  liter** 
tare  and  interpretation ;  laur  still  ho  re- 
linquished this  for  the  professorship  of  sacrt^d 
rhetoric  and  pastoral  duties.  lie  continued  his 
connection  with  the  institution  as  profes50f 
for  84  years,  resigning  at  the  close  of  the 
academic  year  in  isno.  lit.  still  re-ides  r:t 
Newton  Centre.  In  1844  the  university  of  Ala- 
bama conferred  on  him  the  deeree  of  DJE)., 
and  Harvard  university  the  fullowiriL'  ^  ear. 
Beside  several  published  sermons,  tract:>,  aiul 
ntuneroQs  articles  in  reviews,  magazines,  dec, 
ho  has  published  "Memoir  of  Tlvv.  Tliomas  S. 
Winn"  (Boston,  1824);  '^Chrbtiau  Baptism" 
(1888) ;  **Kotee  on  the  Four  Gospels"  («  vobu 
1837-8) ;  "  Notes  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostle^ 
(1844);  "Sacred  Rhetoric,  or  Composition  and 
DeliTCryof  Sermons"  (1849);  and  "Notes  oa 
the  E[)istle  to  the  Romans"  (1867). 

RTPON,  Frederic  Joiiv  pMBniaoK,  first  earl 
of,  an  English  statestnaii,  bom  in  London, 
Nov.  1,  1782,  died  at  I'ntney  heath,  Jan.  38» 
'{f^59.  He  wn"  the  second  son  ■  T  «r<l  Grant- 
ham, a  distinguished  stiU;esman  and  diplomi^ist, 
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Lid  t«erit«d  Kfc  edotnlloii  ftt  Hsrmr,  aftS  tft 

rT.  JobnV  'ollefre.  Cambridge.  In  1804  ho 
r.  red  paftlic  life  as  private  secretary  to  the 
:d  Ueutennnt  of  Ireland,  and  in  IflOT  was  »- 

Tm  ritMi  to  parliameut  by  the  family  borou'rh  of 
i  T.nn.  His  first  appointment  under  govem- 
:  :<  lit  that  of  under  secretary  of  steta  for 
V.  ,'  wIoDtes  in  1809,  from  v.  hich  peri(»d  until 
t  r  death  of  Mr.  Canning?  in  Aug.  1827,  he 
\  '  constantly  in  the  disnhargo  of  important 
..  i-il  duties.  In  tlui  latter  year,  having  pre- 
7'       Wen  rai^e<l  to  the  pccraprf  as  Vi.scoimt 

•  •■-•icrich.  iic  f'>nncd  an  ndniiuistrotion ;  bnt 
;•!  iaiL  1828.  lio  resigiied  with  his  colleiignes. 
'''v  3<y.:j.t'  !  >'tV.vo  again  tinder  Earl  On-y,  and 
>-i^ted  bw  colieagues  in  carryiiiK  the  reform 

tiL  hvnof!  prwloudy  voted  in  favor  of  Bo- 

•  n  C.tTliolic  emancipation.  In  1833  he  was 
.:cat<.4  carl  of  Bipon,  and  in  the  suocceding 
T^ir  retired  from  the  cabinet  in  conseciucnoa 

f  a  ditfi  r.  iico  of  opinion  Tvith  the  premier 
r.'.'anliog  the  Iriah  chnrch  bill.  Between  1841 
M 1844  lia  Agtfn  hdUl  office  under  fiir  BoUcrt 
after  whioli  be  took  little  part  in  poblio 

KIPPERDA,  JoHir  VnxiAM,  baron,  after- 

v:sri  dake  of,  a  Dutch  political  adventurer, 
'  ni  in  the  province  of  Grouingen  in  the  latter 
't  01  lUc  17th  century,  died  in  Tetnan  in 
iT;57.  The  scion  of  a  Spanish  family  who  luid 
-  -led  in  the  Xetherlandn,  he  received  hiaedu- 
li  ion  in  the  .Jesuits'  college  at  Cologne.  He 
Ottered  the  Dutch  anny,  aerved  durin^r  the 
'  i^r  of  the  Spanish  sncce^^ion,  and  reached 
t:;e  rank  of  colonel,    iu  order  to  secure  to 
(  imfldf  the  property  of  a  wealthy  hv'xrcus  he 
"  A  married,  ho  turned  Protestant,  became  a 
Drtflber  of  the  states-general,  and  iu  1715  was 
.•pprfnted  envoy  extraordinary  to  the  court  of 
iin.   II  ri  !ie  lannched  into  schemes  for  the 
m.Qtofthe  Spanish  monarchy,  and  gained  the 
t  wr  of  both  Pliilip  "V.  and  Albcroni ;  he  re- 
-"xA  in  1718  his  ofiiee  iiml or  the  Dutch  gov- 
eniaieiit,  renounced  his  nationality,  returned 
t(v  CV^oKcism,  was  made  enperintendent  of 
•1  ::nuCacture9  with  a  larire  r-ahiry.  and  by  pnlit- 
ivrii  intrigues  contributed  to  the  fall  of  Albero- 
nl  He  was  sent  as  ambaasador  to  Vienna,  and 
Ri<'C««led  in  1725  by  a  treaty  in  ruconcilinn  the 
'-  0  courts,  which  had  been  at  war  since  the 
: '^-ssion  of  Philip  V.  to  the  crown  of  Spain. 
Ih  ^Tas  made  ft  dake  and  grandee  of  Spain,  and 
<  n  hi5  return  wa**  nppointod  sncce^ssively  n»in- 
>' -r  of  foreign  atVairs,  of  w  ar,  and  of  finance. 
B  it  he  found  himself  unable  to  accomplish  the 
t  "  rait  (le-ii/ns  lie  ha<l  planned;  the  nobility 
-[*i><^d  him  as  a  foreigner  and  an  npstart ;  ho 
f  u  into  disgrace,  and  was  arrested,  May  25, 
1727,  and  in'  arrcrated  in  the  fortress  of  Bego- 
^U.  la  a  few  moniha  he  escaped  and  took 
refrice  in  England,  and  in  1781  retnnied  to  the 
'h  rlnnds;  but  he  soon  went  to  Morocco, 
welcomed  by  Mtiley  Abdallab,  embraced 
V<4iainniedan  religion,  a«isiuning  the  name 
Othman  Pa-sha,  and  was  placed  in  command 
^  Um  army.  In  1734  he  marohed  against  the 
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8paniah  tioops  that  had  mvaded  the  empire, 
met  them  near  Ceuta,  and  was  defeated.  He 
passed  his  latter  years  obtKurely  at  TetoaXL 
An  anonymous  accoimt  of  his  eventful  career, 
La  ttf  du  fine  tie  RipjterJa,  was  i>ublished  in 
irench  at  Amsterdam  fHvo.,  1739),  and  trana* 
lated  and  printed  in  L  ondon  aa  ^^Meraoira  of 
the  Hasha  Duke  of  Kipperda." 
KIQUET.   See  Chimav. 
BI8T0Rt  Anai-AiDE,  an  Italian  actresa, bom 
in  Cividule,  Friuli.  in  ls-21.    Her  parents  were 
provincial  actors,  and  she  is  stiid  to  have  ap- 
peared <»i  the  stage  when  only  2  niontba  old. 
At  4  years  of  age  t*he  played  (  hihln  n's  part**, 
at  12'tho8e  of  aoubrettes  and  sentimental  he- 
roines ;  and  in  1841  ahe  took  the  chief  parte 
in  the  comedies  of  (ioldoni  and  other  standard 
plavg.   She  next  essayed  tragedy,  but  her  pre- 
dilection was  for  comedy,  and  in  comedy  her 
eariieit triumphs  were  achiev.  d.    In  l'^J7she 
was  married  to  the  marquis  Caprunica  del 
ih-iW'K  and  retired  for  a  period  from  the  stage ; 
but  having  reappeared  on  one  occiu-iou  for  the 
benefit  of  a  manager  who  had  been  uulortunat^ 
her  fondness  for  her  former  profession  retomed 
with  a  force  which  no  consideration-*  of  rank 
or  family  conld  di9i>el.  and  thenceforth  she  haa 
steadily  adhered  to  tliu  stage.   She  again  stud- 
ied tragedy,  and  in  1849  made  her  debut  in 
T^ome  in  Alturi's  Myrrha.    The  siege  of  the 
city  by  the  French  iutcrruptiug  her  perforny 
ancea.  she  asaoraed  the  part  of  a  sister  of  chari- 
ty, and  ministered  to  the  wants  of  the  siek  and 
wounded  at  the  hospitals.   In  1850  she  reap- 
peared in  JfyrrAtf,  and  subsequently  performed 
with  great  succe-sin  liommxtmla,  Otf-ma.  Anti- 
gone, Maria  Stuarda^  and  other  drauius  by  Al- 
fieri,  as  also  in  F^-aruMH^daJimiui  and  Pia  dfi 
Tvlomei.  In  1865  slie  was  receive  d  with  great 
enthusia-sra  in  Paria,  and  was  soon  i»ruiionni  ed 
the  equal  of  Rachel,  lamartine  addressed  her 
in  verse,  and  tempting  offe  rs  were  niude  by  the 
government  to  induce  her  to  accent  wi  engage- 
ment at  the  tU&m  FrancaU,  whidi  ahe  de- 
clined.  Since  then  she  has  every  M  -is.in  ]>cr- 
fontied  nt  the  thedtre  Miai  in  Paris,  and  in 
IboH  attempted  iu  an  Italian  version  the  part 
of  Pbidro,  in  which  Rachel  had  achieved  her 
greatest  triumphs.   In  the  spring  of  1861  she 
alfo  performed  in  Paris  in  French.  She  dm 
appearetl  with  signal  success  in  Spain,  England, 
aie!  other  countries,  and  may  be  said  to  oajopy 
without  a  rival  the  place  so  long  claimed  fcir 
Rachel.  Her  chief  qualily  ia  her  action,  and 
she  ia  distinguished  by  a  sympathetic  sensi- 
bility, called  by  the  Italians  ofeiiu.  ller  comic 
acting  is  also  remarkable. 

RITCHIE,  a  N.  W.  co.  of  Va.,mter«i<-^*  '!  by 
Iliighe^?  river,  a  branch  of  the  Little  Kunuu  lia; 
area,  about  460  aq.  m.;  pop.  in  IHJO,  G.H47; 
there  were  no  slaves.  Ir  !  i  a  hilly  surtaco, 
covered  with  forests,  and  tlie  soil  is  Icrlile  near 
the  streams.  The  productiona  in  1«50  were 
101.884  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  24,380  of  oats, 
5  OJ^O  of  wheat,  2,608  tone  of  hay,  15,20  <  Iba, 
of  wool,  4,295  of  tobacco,  and  41,9W  of  butter. 
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There  were  2  saw  milla,  5  churobes,  and  S76 
pnpito  attending  public  Bchools.  Vidne  of  roa! 

estate  in  1856.  ^1,644.276,  showing  an  inorcaso 
•of  52  per  cent,  siuoo  1850.  It  is  traversed  by 
the  north-western  Virginia  railroad.  Gapital, 
Harri-iville. 

RlTCiIl£,A2nrA0oRA.MowArr.  SeeMow- 
Axr.   

BITCmE,  Leftch,  a  British  author  and  jour* 
nftli'*t,  born  in  Greenock  ab<jut  1800.  Ue  waa 
for  some  time  in  a  banking  house  in  his  native 
town,  but  while  7«t  a  yonth  went  to  London, 
where  ho  bocamo  nn  nnthor  by  profession,  writ- 
ing for  variuus  pLriodioali*,  and  atlcngth  pnblish- 
m^r  v(dumes  of  tali  s  entitled  "  Head  Pieces  and 
Tail  Piece<,"  •  Tabs  and  Confessions,"  a  novel 
called  '*  The  Game  of  Life,"  and  finally  the 
'*  Romance  of  French  History,^*  which  gave  him 
considcrnMe  reputation.  In  conjunction  with 
William  Kennedy,  be  oommenoedand  continued 
for  some  time  the  pnblleation  of  "The  English- 
man's Matr:i/ine."  Charles  ITcath,  the  engraver 
•nd  pablisher,  next  engaged  him  to  write  the 
letterpress  for  "Tnmer^s  Annual  Tom-**  and 
*' ITeath's  Picturesque  Annii;i],"  to  eolloct  ma- 
terials for  which  he  made  annual  journeys  over 
the  continent  of  Europe.  He  edited  12  volumes 
of  these  works,  and  published  in  the  mean  time 
novels  entitled  "  The  Magician"  and  "  Srhindcr- 
hauutjs,  Uivj  Robber  of  the  Khiue,"'  and  edited 
the  "library  of  Romance.''  Subsequently  ho 
bwjime  editor  of  "  The  Era/'  a  London  wccklr 
newspaper,  and  afterward  of  tlie  •'Indian  Xews/' 
He  sold  tlie  latter  journal  and  roinovc-d  from 
London  to  Edinluirgh,  where  he  oditeil  "  Cliam- 
bers's  Journal till  1858j  when  he  roturued  to 
Lot  1  :i  His  latest  pnbhcations  are  a  novel  en- 
titled ••  Wear>  foot  Common"  (1857).  and  "Win- 
ter Evening  Sketches  and  Essays''  (1868). 

RFTOHu:,  Tsoic^  an  American  jonmalist, 
born  in  Tappahannock,  Va.,  Nov.  6,  177S,  died 
in  liiohmond,  July  12, 1854.  His  father,  a  na- 
tive  of  Sootland  and  a  merchant,  died  when 
the  son  vva.«i  6  years  old,  and  the  latter  on  reaoli- 
ing  the  age  of  manhood  supported  himself  by 
teaolung  a  sohool  at  FMencsbnrg.  In  1808 
he  removi  d  to  Ri'  tid.  and  in  the  following 
year  became  editor  of  a  demooratio  journal 
peTtODsly  Icnown  as  the  Biehmond  *'Exam- 
iner,"  whose  name  he  changed  to  Enquirer." 
He  continued  its  editor  and  proprietor  for  40 
years,  during  which  period  he  wielded  an  in- 
fluence upon  the  politics  of  Virginia  and  the 
Union  nnsnrp.a.^sed  by  that  of  any  other  journal- 
ist. In  1840  ho  rulinqui^hed  the  "Enquirer" 
to  his  ioiU)  and  at  the  request  of  President 
Polk  removed  to  Washington  and  took  charge 
of  the  "  Union,"  a  journal  established  as  the 
organ  of  the  a' 1  ministration.  He  contin  i  il  at 
this  pDst  for  4year8,  when  he  retnrned  to Kich- 
mond,  and  spent  his  latter  years  in  retirement. 

RITSON,  Joseph,  an  Kngliah  erltio  and  anti* 
qnary,  born  in  Stockton-upon-Tees,  Oct.  2, 
1752,  died  Sept.  2d,  1803.  lie  was  a  lawyer 
and  convejnnoer,  wit  devoted  himself  ehieflj 
to  Ulenuy  pnnnita.  When  aboat  19  jean  of 


age  he  began  the  practice  of  oonfiniojE  himaetf 
to  a  mUk  and  vegetable  diet,  from  a  moat  ve* 

fined  ^en.Ho  of  humanity,"  says  his  biographer, 
bir  Harris  Nicolas.  He  published  several  works 
of  no  great  importance,  except  as  disclosinc 
Jacobite  and  sceptical  opinions,  until  in  ITdi 
he  brouj^ht  himself  into  notice  by  his  "Obeer- 
vations  on  the  three  first  Volumes  of  the  His- 
tory of  English  Pootiy,"  in  a  letter  to  Wartoa, 
pointing  out  many  inaccnracies.  The  *'  Ob§cr 
vations"  were  answered  by  Warton's  friend*, 
and  a  literary  war  raped  for  son  u  t  i  .  eispe- 
cially  in  the  pages  of  the  "  nentkmarrs  Ma^ra- 
zine."  In  1783  Riti>oa  jmhlished  a  volume  of 
"  Remarks,  Critical  and  Illustratiyo,  on  thoTait 
of  the  last  Editi m  of  Shake>pcarc."  in  which 
he  attacked  Johnson  and  bt«evens;  and  lha 
same  year  he  edited  "  Gammer  Gurtan^s  QtBt- 
land,  or  the  Nursery  Parnassus,"  and  al?=o  pnb- 
lish&d  "  A  Select  Oollection  of  English  Sooga, 
with  an  Historical  Emagr  on  the  Origin  aal 
Pr(»gre>i^  of  National  Song"  (8  vol<.).  Aftor  this 
several  minor  works  appeared,  and  in  1790  hie 
"Ancient  Songs,  from  tneTime  of  King  Henry 
TTI.  to  the  Revolution."  This  was  Allowed 
by  "  Pieces  of  Ancient  Popular  Poetrv"  ( 1 791) ; 
•'The  Engli.sh  Anthology"  (3  vols.,' 179-3);  a 
"  Collection  of  Scottish  Songs"  (1794) ;  '*  Poena 
of  Laurence  Minot,"  written  in  1352  by  a  for- 
gotten poet  (1795);  "Oollection  of  the  Kobin 
Hood  Ballads"  (1795) ;  and  miio.jniphux  P,v 
efica,  a  catalogue  of  English  poets  ijotwecn  the 
12th  and  16th  centuries,  with  an  account  of 
their  writings  (1803).  He  also  made  a  "Col- 
lection of  English  Metrical  RonmTires,"  and 
wrote  An  Essay  on  Abstinence  from  Aninutl 
Food  as  a  Moral  Datj.**  La  1791  ho  visited 
Paris,  and  there  came  near  becoming  a  Ta.  chin, 
and  even  went  so  far  as  to  adopt  the  Frenelt 
calendar  in  dating  the  lettera  addressed  to  Ui 
'*  citizen"  friends. — See  the  "Letters  of  Jofoph 
Ritson,  Esq.,  with  a  Memoir  of  the  Author,** 
by  Sir  Harris  Nicolas  (9  vols.,  London,  18SS). 

RITTENHOUSE,  D  vvin,  an  American  math- 
ematioian  and  astronomer,  born  in  Gennan- 
town,  Penn.  (where  Us  gr^at-grandfiiUier,  a 
Hollander,  hail  established  about  1690  the  first 

faper  mill  in  America),  April  8,  1732.  died  in 
hiladclphia,  June  26, 1796.  During  his  youth 
he  worked  on  his  father's  farm  at  Norriton, 
but  even  then  exhibited  an  inclination  toward 
mathematical  studies  and  mechanical  art,  w  lu<Ji 
was  strongly  etimnlated  by  coming  into  posses- 
sion  at  12  year?  of  ago  of  the  tools  and  math* 
ematical  books  uf  a  deceased  uncle,  especially 
an  English  translation  of  Newton'-'  Pri,,ripi  ^ 
which  he  thorouprhly  mastered.  Before  ti;e 
age  of  19  he  had  dist  overed  the  method  of  dm- 
ions,  and  for  some  time  regarded  it  as  original 
with  himself.  Without  any  inotrnctioi;  ho 
made  a  wooden  dock  before  ho  was  17  yean 
old,  and  soon  afterward  one  of  metal.  These 
tastes  and  acqTiiremcnts  making  him  aver.-* 
to  the  occupation  of  a  farmer,  his  father  was 
indooed  in  1751  to  Ibraiah  him  with  the  tooil 
of  a  dookmakar,  and  ibr  several  years  ba  «p> 
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[An-il  liim^tif  with  great  assiduity  to  this  em- 
plojmexit,  rating  his  clocks  bj  careful  astro* 
Domietl  elMeiTatiloiia,  and  ooomTiing  hts  maHi- 

cmatical  studies  during  the  hours  commonly 
aasgned  to  rest.  His  knowle<lge  and  abilities 
hariag  ittracted  public  attentiQii,  he  vas  oom- 

niisaoned  by  tho  proprietary  government  in 
27^  to  determine  the  initial  and  most  difficult 

1  vrtion  of  the  boundary  line  since  known  as 
ki5on  and  Dizon\s ;  and  this  task  WSS  BO  well 

r^^rrriLd.  althoDgli  liis  in^trumcnbi  were  all 
i  iiii  own  construction,  that  tlio  official  snr- 
Tcjorson  thvir  arrival  inade  no  thange  in  tlie 
Tcrdt.  Their  report,  however,  hoing  the  chief 
a^iijcirity  upon  tiie  subject^  Bittenhouse's  labors 
ijfnm  this  une  are  little  niowii  and  aeldom  re- 
fercd  to.  He  was  subsequently  employed  in 
dtridrauoing  the  boondaries  between  New  York, 
Svw  Jersej,  and  PennaylvaniA,  and  aereral 
"il.er  strife-,  hoth  bof*:>re  and  after  the  revolu- 
WifL  In  1767  he  projected  a  large  orrery  on  a 
WW  and  more  peniect  plan  than  had  ever  be- 
'  robeen  attempted;  it  was  coniphted  within 

2  or  3  years,  and  purchased  bj  Princeton  ool- 
-  -v  ,  where  it  stiU  remains ;  and  a  second  from 
"wtj  same  model  was  made  for  the  university 
uf  Pennsylvania.  Uis  first  communication  to 
the  American  philosophical  society  at  Phila- 

lj»hia  was  a  calculation  of  the  transit  of  Ve- 
r  IS,  which  was  to  happen  June  3,  17G9.  This 
,  .vnomenon  had  occurred  but  once  be  fore  dur- 

the  life  of  any  person  then  living,  and  would 
tivi  I  ccnr  again  till  1874.  It  was  a  subject  of 
c«  a.»idcrallu  importance  philosophically,  and 
llitteahouse  was  appointed  with  two  others 
y>  obften  0  it  for  the  rhiladelphia  society,  at  an 
(Isenr&tury  fitt^  up  by  himself  at  Norriton, 
batfiirnii^hed  with  instnunentB  by  the  proprie- 
tyr.  His  observation  was  completely  surco's- 
>4  though  at  the  moment  of  apparent  contact 
bis  emotion  was  so  great  that  he  momentarily 
laint«d.  In  177<^  he  exchanged  bis  country 
home  for  one  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  con- 
^ned  his  employments,  and  where  bis  doelcs 
maThenuitical  instrurn<  nts  acquired  a  high 
rvputation.  In  1777  he  was  made  treasurer  of 
IVunsylvania,  and  held  Qiat  office  nntil  1789. 
I'l  1791  he  waj^  chose  n  to  succeed  Dr.  Franklin 

president  of  the  American  philosophical  so- 

ty,  and  in  1792  was  made  director  of  the 
r.  8.  mint,  which  p<»ition  he  resigned  in  1795, 
M'l  in  that  year  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of 
tb-;  royiil  society  of  London,  liis  cou-tiiutiua 
'  i'l  been  gradoally  wearing  away  with  con- 
Unutdst-rlentary  occupation,  and  hh  last  illness 
"'^  therefore  very  short,  though  painful.  Ills 
writings  consist  principally  of  a  great  number 
^  contribntioris  to  the  "  Transactions  of  tho 
American  Phiiosophicjil  Society."  Ilia  life  has 
^*-^n  written  by  "William  Barton  (Svo.,  Phila- 
' -Ipli'a,  1813),  and  by  Prof.  James  Benwiek  in 
'""(■  arks's "  American  Biography.'* 

HITTER,  Cabi,  a  German  ge<^rapher,  bom 
i"Quc<!liti',urg.  Prussian  Saxonv.  Ang.  7,  1770, 
in  Berlin,  Sept.  28,  1859.  '  At  Q  years  of 
*g«iUiiiiather  beoig  then  a  widow  in  destitote 


circumstance  s  with  a  fjimily  of  .«man  children, 
he  was  received  by  Salgmann  as  a  free  pupil 
into  bis  school,  where  be  passed  11  years.  In 
179C,  by  the  assistance  of  Mr.  IloUweg,  a  rich 
merchant  of  Frankfort,  he  was  enabled  to  pur- 
■nehis  stndles  in  the  university  of  Halle,  where 
he  remained  2  yea!?,  entering  Hollweg's  house 
at  the  end  of  that  I'oriod  as  the  ii(<trn<-t,.r  of 
his  children.  Fur  nian^  yeurH  he  remained  at 
Frankfort  in  this  capacity,  Hts  literary  career 
commenced  with  some  papers  contributed  l  e- 
tweeu  l'<03  and  1806  io iJcr Xexie Kindt  rj'icund. 
In  1^00  he  published  his  6  charts  of  Europe, 
and  in  ISll  bis  ''Gco^q-aphy  of  Euroiuj''  (2 
vols.).  At  Gottiugcn,  whither  he  accompanied 
bis  pnpils  in  1814,  he  seriously  commenced  the 
preparation  oih\a  Erdhunde  im  Verhdltnifift  zvr 
Xatur  tiiul  tur  GeuJikhU  dtt  Mtntchcn^ 
^  Geography  in  relation  to  tiie  Katnre  and 
Hi-tory  of  Man,  or  Univers;J  Comparative 
Geography  as  a  foundation  for  Study  and  In- 
fltmction  in  the  Physical  and  Historical  Bd- 
eiice>").  of  which  the  Ist  part,  oontainiii}.'  Africa 
and  a  purt  of  Asia,  was  published  in  IhlT,  and 
the  2d  part,  in  whicb  Asia  was  completed,  in 
1818.  In  1819hchecameprofessorof  history  at 
Frankfort,  and  in  6ept.  1820,  accepted  a  call  as 
professor  extraordinary  of  history  in  the  milita- 
ry school  and  tho  university  of  Berlin,  in  which 
city  ho  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life.  His 
activity  was  now  chiefly  directed  to  the  prep- 
aration of  a  2d  edition  of  his  Erdhunae,  of 
uhi(  li  in  1*522  he  pnbli;*hed  the  volume  devoted 
tu  Africa,  greatly  eutarged  and  in  every  ret^pect 
more  complete  than  in  the  1st  edition.  In 
1825  he  was  appointed  director  of  y^tutlies  to 
the  corps  of  cadets,  and  he  was  frtquently 
called  upon  to  lecture  on  history  and  geography 
before  the  crown  prince  and  other  diyiinguish- 
ed  persons.  He  ah»o  wrote  reports  for  the 
academy  of  science,  and  brief  essays  commn- 
nicatcd  to  tlie  pcoprajthical  society,  which  in 
1828  he  founded  in  connection  with  several 
friends,  and  of  which  he  was  the  eblef  sup- 
porter. His  vacation^  were  devoted  to  travel, 
until  there  was  finally  scarcely  any  portion  of 
western  Enrope  whicb  be  bad  not  traversed. 
In  1831  he  withdrew  from  all  occupations  un- 
connected with  his  geographical  studies,  and 
subsequent  to  1832  produced  in  qniek  succes- 
sion that  scries  of  volumes  on  Asia  fin  enlarec- 
ment  of  the  volume  on  Asia  in  the  1st  edition 
of  his  £rdkundi),  of  which  the  19th  was 
concluded  but  a  few  weeks  before  his  death. 
Tlie-o  rot!iyirl^  >  '-Tlio  Ptcppes  of  Central  A«ia, 
Siberia.  Cl.iiia.  aiHi  India' (vols,  ii.-vi.),  "Tn- 
ran  and  Iran,  with  the  Country  of  the  Ti^ri  is 
and  Euidiratcs"'  (vols,  vii.-xi.),  "Arabia"  (vols, 
xii.-xiii.),  "The  Peuiu.'^ula  of  Sinai,  Palestine, 
and  Syria"  (vols.  xiv.-x\'ii.),  and  "Asia  Minor" 
(vols,  xviii.  and  six.),  the  whole  accompanied  by 
an  atlas  commenced  by  Bitter  in  conjunction 
with  General  von  Etzel,  and  continued  by 
Messrs.  Grimm,  Mahhnanu,  and  Kieppcrt  Ilis 
works,  in  addition  to  those  already  mentioned, 
are  nonmoua  and  important. 
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BITTEB,  IXsnnaoBi  a  Gormau  author,  bom 
hi  Zerbst  in  1791.  He  itadied  pUilosophj  at 
the  universities  of  Hullo  and  Gottingen,  ^orve(l 
a-!  a  volunteer  in  the  German  army  in  the  cam- 
uaigu  of  1813,  and  completed  hia  education  at 
Berlin.  His  chief  work,  "  General  Hibtory  of 
Philosophy"  (12  xoU.,  Iluiuburf:,  1820-\^n), 
with  itH  supjileiiient,  "  Essay  ou  Modc-ru  Gor- 
man Philosophy  since  Kant""  (lirunswick,  1853), 
it^riiume  o(  tlie  pliUosopbical  studies  of  his 
whole  life.  Hi:>  miuur  truutidcs  are  numerous. 
Ue  occupies  an  independent  positiou  in  the 
tii'M  of  speculative  philosophy,  and  is  in  prin- 
ciple an  eoleotic.  Several  of  his  wurbi  have 
been  translated  Into  French  and  other  Euro- 

£can  Ijini^iagos.    An  Eii^^lisli  truu.'^liition  by 
brrison  of  his  history  of  ancient  philosophy 
hae  been  pubHahed  at  Oxford  ia  4  rok.  8to. 

RIVAKOL,  AxToixE,  count  de,  a  French 
author,  bora  at  Boguols,  Lauguedoc,  April  7, 
1708,  died  in  Berlin,  April  11, 1801.  A  man 
of  poor  but  noblo  origin,  ho  jzained  adniiisiou 
to  the  highest  society  ia  Parisi  where  his  wit 
amused  and  lusaatlrewaa  dreaded.  Bla  literary 
perfurmanoes  were  few  and  ephemeral,  includ- 
ing his  Ditcourt  »ur  Vuniteraalite  de  la  langue 
Franfai$e^  which  won  a  prize  at  the  academy 
of  Bfvlin  in  1784 ;  a  free  translation  of  Dante's 
Inferno ;  and  his  Velxt  (tlmamxch  de  non  f/ramh 
hommei  (16nio.,  IT^s'^i,  a  satirical  biography  of 
men  who  then  aspired  t<>  tame.  When  the 
rerolntion  broke  out.  he  bitterly  assailed  tho 
democrats,  and  t>oou  look  refuge  in  England, 
and  then  in  Germany,  where  he  lived  mostly 
at  rTani!>in*i;  and  Ikrlin.  After  tho  revolution 
of  the  lirumaire,  he  solicited  permission  to 
return  to  France,  but  died  before  it  was  grant- 
ed. A  collection  of  hia  works  was  i)ublishod  (5 
vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1805),  and  his  seleot  works  un- 
der the  title  of  E*prU  eh  Bioanl  (2  yola.  12mo., 
1802  and  ISOS).  Uo  wrote  an  introduction 
to  SL  Dicliomuiirc  de  La  lat^m  Franfaiae^  which 
appeared  prefixed  to  another^a  work  in  1898. 

RIVAS,  AxoKL  DE  Saavedra.  duko  of,  a 
dpauish  statesman  and  author,  born  in  Oordova. 
Ibrdi  1,  1791.  In  1807  he  entered  the  royal 
body  fjnard,  and  at  tho  roniinenceincnt  of  the 
war  of  independence  in  1808  attached  himself 
to  the  national  cause,  received  11  woonds  in 
the  battle  of  Ocafla,  and  wa-;  taken  prisoner  at 
Malaga,  but  osca[)ed.  At  tho  close  of  tho  war 
he  retired  with  the  rank  of  colonel.  In  1813 
he  published  a  volume  of  poems,  of  which  a 
new  edition  appeared  in  1820-21,  with  addi- 
tions. At  tho  ruvolution  of  1820,  he  declared 
himaelf  in  favur  of  the  conatitntion  of  1812, 
and  was  eh'cfed  tlio  next  year  a  member  of  the 
cortes  from  Cordovu.  lu  18i3  the  counter-rev- 
olution compelled  him  to  c-eape  to  Seville,  and 
finally  to  fl^  tho  country.  He  fust  sou;^dit  an 
asylum  in  Lngland,  where  he  occupied  himself 
with  literary  pursnit^;  and  in  1826  he  em* 
Icirked  with  bis  •'xiuily  for  Italy,  hut  the  gov- 
ernments of  Kome  and  Tuscany  would  not 
#lloir  him  to  remain  on  their  territory.  At 
the  beginnbg  of  18d0  Oharlea  X.  mterdicted 
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his  reaidenoe  in  Paria.  Bodoced  to  norvrty, 
he  maintained  himself  by  painting  ana  giving 
It^ons.  Some  of  bis  large  pictures  are  now 
in  the  cathedral  at  Seville.  The  anine^  «f 
1834  enabled  him,  after  11  years*  exila,  to  re- 
turn to  Spain.  In  1835  the  deatli  of  his  cider 
brotlior  pave  liim  the  estates  and  titles  of  hit 
family.  lu  May,  1830,  he  received  tho  port- 
folio of  the  interior  in  the  cabinet  of  I»tunz. 
In  1837  ho  was  again  in  exile,  and  remained 
abroad  during  the  aduiiaislrutiuu  of  K^i^^a^rit^ru; 
but  ho  retnmed  to  Spain  in  1843  with  Queen 
Ciiristina,  and  was  nj>[iointed  ambassador  to 
Naples,  which  oflice  lie  retained  till  1848,  being 
recalled  ou  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  a 
XeapoUtan  princess  wiUi  the  count  of  Monte- 
molin.  In  July,  1854.  he  was  one  of  the  ouBr 
iitry  of  40  honrs,^'  which  orerthrew  tbo  ooaB> 
tiou  of  O'Durji  11  and  E>i)artcro.  TTo  ~nbK;-- 
qaeutlv  became  Spanish  minister  at  Paris.  His 
published  works  inelude  ^^orenda,  an  epic 
poem  on  the  Mooridi  con^nLst  (Madrid, 
1824-'5);  Lanuza.  a  tra^'edy  (1823);  IkmAi- 
varo^  a  tragedy  i\S-)'>)  ;  sov«ral  cometHea;  JBS^- 
rmncet  hutoriea*  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1841) ;  ITUta- 
ria  de  la  iublemeioi^  d4  Napolm  (2  vols., 
Madrid,  1848),  &o. 

RIVER  (Lat.  ritsm,  a  stream),  a  large  cur- 
rent of  water  flowing  through  the  land  aud 
discharging  itself  eitlier  into  tiic  sea,  a  l.J%;e,  o: 
another  r i  vcr .  In  t  i  i  o  e  e  o  n  omy  of  nature  ri  vor? 
are  tho  channels  by  which  the  waters  that  fa'l 
tipuu  the  suriuco  of  the  earth  find  their 
back  to  theaea,  whence  being  raised  by  evapora- 
tion thoy  are  ngain  distributed  in  rain  anadt-w 
to  refresh  the  lauds  and  promote  vegetation. 
Next  to  mountains  and  seas  rivers  are  the  most 
marked  topographical  features  of  the  snrfacoof 
the  earth.  In  tiie  elevated  lands  the  water 
courses  begin  in  rills  that  issue  from  the  dopes, 
or  are  formed  from  the  rains  that  fail  to  peue- 
ti'ate  the  ground,  and  one  joining  another  thv 
rivdete  become  broolcs,  and  enlarging  in  their 
progress-  toward  tho  sea  tlu  y  increase  to  rivers. 
Ttieir  course  is  directed  by  tho  geographical 
and  geological  features  of  tho  country.  Tend* 
mg  to  fli^w  down  tlio  lines  of  most  raiiid  dc- 
acent|  the  currents  are  directed  b^  local  slope^ 
alone,  and  diverted  by  obstructions  which  they 
cannot  break  through.  The  intervention  of  a 
mountain  ridge  may  turn  them  along  it"!  Hn? 
tUl  a  gap  presents  itself  by  which  the  ri\t;r 
passes  to  the  other  side  of  tho  mountain  and 
thonco  takes  \U  more  direct  course  tt^  the  sea. 
Instances  of  this  feature  are  common  in  all  re- 
gions of  long  continuous  chains  and  ridges,  and 
among  the  most  remakablo  arc  two  on  tho  N. 
side  of  the  Himalaya.  The  main  branch  of  the 
Brahmapootra,  called  the  Sanpooy  is  shut  off 
from  a  straight  approach  to  tlio  sea  and  diverted 
for  700  m.  on  the  farther  side  of  this  range  of 
monntaina,  till  it  roaehes  a  pofat  where  they  flat- 
ten away,  and  there  passing  througli  tho  range 
turns  on  its  8.  side  almost  in  an  opposite  coarse. 
The  Sindo  or  Lidns,  rising  in  the  aamo  regios 
with  the  Sanpoo)  flows  aeveral  himdredmilM in 
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liie  WBSnrr  direction  along  the  same  eido  of 
ignttlwrrier,  through  which  it  also  finds  a 
I  It  Itst  on  its  waj  to  the  Indian  ocean. 
"  I  tiie  rivers  San  Joaqnin  and  Sacra- 
like  manner  shut  ofi'from  the  sea 
bj  a  iiBg«  of  moontains,  and  tlow  several  hun- 
dred miles  in  tlie  parallel  vallej  hejond  the 
nogt;  but  in  this  instance  their  course  is  to- 
vvd  each  other  till  they  come  together  against 
flu  opening  through  which  the  waters  find  a 
ritoit  OQtlet  to  the  bay  of  San  Francisco.  The 
ifaie  branches  which  feed  these  rivers  come 
ddrfy  down  from  the  steep  slopes  of  the  Sierra 
B^vada  in  deep  transverse  valleys,  which  they 
amar  to  have  themselves  excavated.  The  S. 
mtot  the  Pyr^^es,  cut  into  by  the  branches  of 
die  Ebro,  presents  similar  features,  and  the  ser- 
ntcd  ontline  of  tho  alternating  crests  and  depres- 
dODs  gives  to  these  moantain::^  also  tho  name  of 
riernts.  The  region  of  the  Alleghanies  is  espo- 
eUly  remarkable  for  long  straight  valleys  iu- 
doded  between  parallel  ridges,  each  valley  hav- 

i its  own  river,  w^hich  oflen  runs  for  many 
awHbont  finding  a  gap  for  its  passage  into 
^nezt  valley.  The  smaller  streams  are  for  tho 
■ost  part  thns  held  in  the  valleys  until  they 
join  one  of  the  larger  rivers,  as  the  Juniata, 
the  Potomac,  or  tho  James  river,  tho  general 
floone  of  which  is  across  tho  range  of  the 
■OOBtains.  and  which  appears  to  have  been 
obtblidied  by  a  persistent  struggle,  the  river 
tBming  here  around  the  point  of  one  mountain 
nd  throQgh  a  break  in  the  next,  then  quietly 
na^og  along  tho  valley  in  search  of  another 
OMung  throntrh  n  third  ridge,  and  thus  grndu- 
iuj  working  its  way  by  a  devious  route  down 
fte  genwal  slope  to  tho  ocean.   The  great  lines 
of  dnunage  occupied  by  these  rivers  were  with- 
nt  doubt  all  marked  out  when  the  lands  emer- 
ged from  the  sea  in  which  the  piles  of  strata  that 
■(nrform  its  hills  were  built  up.   The  flowing 
offof  the  waters  opened  the  gaps  from  the  sum- 
sdti  down,  removed  the  materials  back  into  tho 
Mt,aQd  impressed  those  singular  outlines  upon 
tbe  lorfiice  which  flowing  water  must  neccssa- 
iBy leave  apon  piles  of  strata  of  variable  consis- 
tMcy,  like  tho  hard  sandstones,  the  soft  lime- 
and  loose  shales.    (See  Appalacuiax 
IfonrriEfs.)   So  marked  is  tho  connection  be- 
tveen  the  geological  structure  of  portions  of 
to  region  and  tho  rivers,  that  tipon  a  good 
■»P  the  direction  of  tho  dip  of  tho  strata  may 
WMtimea  be  detected  by  the  parallel  course 
a  nomber  of  branches  which  evidently  are 
fio^ing  down  their  slope.   Great  dislocations 
^  flie  surface  also  sometimes  determine  tho 
J^Wa  of  rivers.    Thus  the  Hudson  in  tho 
w»«r  part  of  its  course  follows  that  which  is 
■^ea  by  the  great  trap  dike  known  a^^  tho 
Wiades,  and  tiie  Zambesi,  as  described  by 
livinntone,  is  compressed  below  tho 
^etoria  fSuls  into  a  deep  mirrow  gorge  in  tho 
|J**Jtic  rocks  and  turned  in  a  new  direction. — 
Tm  supplies  of  water  furnished  to  a  river  vary 
the  wason,  and  are  dependent  upon  tho 
S^'Pipliieal  po*ition  and  extent  of  its  basin, 


this  term  inclnding  all  the  area  it  drains.  The 
Amazon  is  most  favorably  situated  tor  receiv- 
ing vast  qnantitica  of  water,  its  basin  being 
along  the  equator  and  in  the  region  of  the 
tropical  rains.  The  Nile  near  ita  sources  re- 
ceives these  rains  during  the  summer  mouths, 
but  particularly  in  September,  and  to  them  are 
duo  its  iuundations,  which  occur  at  this  &eaM}n 
and  stibside  after  the  autumnal  eouiuox.  In 
temperate  latitudes,  tho  rains  not  tailing  peri- 
odically, the  fluctuations  of  tho  rivers  are  mora 
irregular ;  those,  however,  like  the  Mississippi, 
whoso  sources  in  the  far  nortli  are  depeuaent 
ujion  the  melting  snows  and  ice,  are  at  their 
height  after  the  spring  thaws,  and  low  during 
tho  summer.  In  Siberia,  where  the  thaws  at 
the  sources  of  tho  rivers  occur  when  the  lower 
portions  aro  still  closed  by  ice,  the  descending 
waters  often  sweep  over  the  frozen  surface  and 
over  tho  surroundmg  lands,  carrying  witli  them 
forests  and  innnenso  quantities*  of  earthy  mate- 
rials mixed  with  ice.  Thus  tho  land  is  often 
desolated  and  /now  channels  are  njade  for  the 
rivers.  In  North  America,  Mackenzie's  river 
is  situated  similarly  to  those  of  Siberia.  Rivers 
which  aro  fe<l  from  large  lakes  are  more  nni- 
form  in  their  flow,  and  of  these  the  St.  Law- 
rence furnishes  tho  most  remarkable  instance. 
Tho  great  lakes  are  a  vast  reservoir  in  which 
tho  excess  of  one  season  or  lo<"ality  is  balanced 
by  diminished  sui)plics  in  another,  and  the  fluc- 
tuatiuns  are  equalized  before  their  efiects  can 
reach  the  distant  point  of  discharge.  Tho 
basins  of  all  river.-*  perfonn  this  office  to  some 
extent,  tho  pervious  soil  absorbing  the  waters 
which  beneath  the  surface  gather  in  innumer- 
ablo  little  channels,  and  at  last  make  their  ap- 
pearance at  lower  levels  in  gushing  spring.*, 
many  of  which,  so  large  is  tho  area  of  suj)ply 
and  so  deep  tho  collection  of  tho  waters, 
scarcely  fluctuate  through  the  changes  of  the 
season.s.  These  are  apparently  so  insignificant, 
it  was  not  long  ago  believed  by  many  that  they 
were  altogether  inade<iuate  to  account  for  the 
enormous  quantities  of  water  poured  forth 
from  the  mouths  of  the  streams,  and  that  some 
other  means  than  evaporation  were  in  opera- 
tion by  which  through  subterranean  channels 
tho  waters  of  the  sea  were  returned  fresh  to 
tho  rivers.  But  tho  competency  of  the  springs 
through  their  incab  iiliiMe  numbers  to  produce 
tho  eflccts  observed  is  no  longer  questioned. — 
Tho  great  rivers  of  the  earth  for  the  most 
part  Lavo  their  source  upon  tho  slopes  of 
mountainous  regions  remote  from  tho  sea. 
Such  is  the  Amazon,  which  rises  on  the  east- 
ern slope  of  the  Andes  and  pursues  its  course 
across  the  continent  of  South  America.  The 
Missouri  likewise,  rising  on  tho  same  slope  of 
this  range  extended  into  North  America,  pur- 
sues its  course  for  3.09fi  lu.  to  tho  Mi^^i^sipI>i, 
and  thence  1,400  m.  further  to  its  outlet  in  tho 
gulf  of  Mexico.  The  Hoang-ho  and  Yang-tse- 
kiangof  China  and  the  Asiatic  Amoor  aro  rivers 
of  similar  character,  following  like  the  others 
named  an  easterlv  course.  Not  inferior  to  some 
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of  them  in  Icn^h  arc  tho  great  rivers  of  Sibe-  and  for  equal  length,  bnt  rising  in  the  ( 

ria,  tho  Lena,  Yenlssoi,  and  Obi,  that  rise  in  the  region  of  Africa,  is  tho  Nile,  whose  oatlet 

moontuins  of  central  Asia  and  reach  the  Arctic  tho  Mediterranean  sea.    The  principal  rii 

ocean  aft«jr  a  flow  of  from  2.400  to  2,800  ni.  of  the  world  arc  arranged  in  alphabetical 

toward  the  N.    Flowing  in  the  some  direction  in  tho  following  table: 


Bmhinspootn . 
Oalambto  


Cmmtrj. 


Brazil  Andei  

MoQ^'ollft  Khan  OUt  mounulna. 

Thibet  HlnuiUya  tnountaios. 

North  .Axncrics  Bockj  mountaios. . . . 

AlWca  Lake  Aqulliinda  


Daltper  

SnphnUaa  

0«afM  

Boaag^  

lodns   

Imwaddj  

JaxartM  or  Blhon  

Jamna  

Lena  

Maekenzia  

kCajkaaac  , 

lOadatippI  , 

MlMoart  

Marra/  aad  Darling.... 

MJpr  

HIM  

Obi  , 

Ohio  

Oranira  or  Oaraep  

Orinooo  

Oxoj  or  Jlhoon  

PlaU  

Bad  River  

Bio  Grande  del  Norta . . 

8t  Lamrenco  |  Canada 

Volo  iKuaaia. 

TaaC'tao-klaac  .China  . 

ToMMl  'Siberia 


Qcrmanjr . 

Roasla  

Asiatic  Turke/.. 

UlndoAtan  

China  

Htndostan  

Bannah  

roorkistan  

Ilinditatan  , 

ilberia  

OrltUh  America. 

Bnrtnah  

United  Butea.... 
United  States... 

.Vnstmlia  

;}oo<lan  

.ifHca  

Siberia  

ITnitcd  eutes..., 

South  Africa  

Soath  America.. 

Toorkistan  

South  America . . 
UnlUd  SUtes... 
North  Auierica  . , 


Black  Forest 
Heights  of  Smulcnsk .... 
Mouutaina  of  Armenia . . 
Ultnalaya  mountaina. . . . 

Koulkoun  

Illmalara  mountains. . . . 
Moaotalns  E.  of  Aaaani.. 

Kirghiz  hlghlan<U  

Himalaya  monntalna.... 

UelshU  of  Irkootsk  

Rockr  mountaina  

Thibet  

1^0  Itaska  

Kockjr  mountains  

Australian  Aljia  

Base  of  Mt.  Loma  

Kthloj.ia.  

.Vital  iiiountuins  

Allr}:banr  niniintains  ... 
Mts.  N.  W.  of  I'urt  NaUl 
Mountaina  of  S[i..uil5>h  Uulana  .\tlantlr  ocean 
Lake  BIrikol  In  Khoondooz. .  Sea  of  .Vral ... 
S.  W.  of  Brazil  Atlantic  ocean 


Atlantic  

Sea  of  OkhoUk  . . 
liar  of  Bengal . . . 

I'aclflc  oeran  

Atlantic  ooMti... 

Black  sea  

Black  sea  

Panian  culf  

Bar  of  Bengal.... 

Yalloir  f  

Arabian  sea  

Bay  oTBaagal ... 

Sea  of  Aral  

Oan««a  

Areue  ocean  

Arctlo  ooaan  

Chinese  sea  

Oolfof  Meiieo... 

MlMlsalppl  

Eoeoanter  bajr . . , 
Oolfof  Guinea... 
Mediterranean  wi 

Arctic  ocean  

Mississippi  rlTer. 
Atlantic  ocean. .. 


Texas 

.Sierra  Yprdo  

(irrat  LAkci  (lncluslrc> 
Lake  in  the  Vulhonskoi  forest  ('a«pian  sea. 

Thibet  'Chinese  sea. 

.\ltal  chain  '.\rrtle  orean 


MlsatMlnol  rlrer. 

Oulfof  Mexico.., 
.\tlantic  ocean. . . 
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The  areas  of  drainage  of  mo.st  of  these  rivers 
are  given  in  this  work  in  the  articles  which 
treat  of  them  individually,  to  which  tl>o  reader 
is  referred.  The  greatest  is  that  of  tho  Ama- 
zon, estimated  to  include  over  2,000,0o()  8«i.  ra. 
Ne.\t  to  this  come  tho  Mississippi,  Obi,  &c. — 
The  rate  at  which  a  river  descends  depends 
upon  other  circumstances  beside  the  mere  de- 
clivity of  its  bed.  A  shallow  stream  may  slowly 
make  its  way  down  a  channel  through  which 
deep  waters  rush  with  impetuous  velocity.  In 
the  one  case  the  obstacks  which  impedo  tho 
current  act  upon  a  larger  proportion  of  the  wa- 
ter, and  in  tho  other  tho  main  body  i.s  carried 
down  ui>on  the  slightly  resisting  iM)rtions  of  the 
current  that  move  more  slowly  along  the  bot- 
tom and  against  tho  sides.  Tho  swiltest  por- 
tion of  a  river  is  the  middle  of  the  stream,  and 
a  little  below  the  surf.ice.  Along  the  margins 
and  especially  roun«l  the  curves,  a  back  current 
called  an  eddy  is  freiiuently  found,  caused  by 
the  waters  that  rushtyJ  down  tho  middle  of  tho 
stream  U  ing  in  piirt  turned  back  to  till  the  de- 
pression at  tlio  side.  Bouts  ascending  rivers 
take  advantage  of  this  feature  by  keeping  near 
the  shore,  while  those  going  down  follow  the 
middle  of  the  current.  Tho  nnignitudo  of  rivers 
ia  sabject  to  great  fluctu.ition.H,  caused  by  the 
v.irying  dimen.sions  and  slopes  of  their  beds 
rather  than  by  tho  varying  quimtity  of  water 
carried  forward.  This  is  B<'on  in  a  remarkable 
degree  in  the  current  of  the  Niagara  compress- 
ed in  the  narr«»w  channel  below  the  fulls, 
where  great  depth  and  t»wifluu><a  of  current 


compensate  for  diminished  widtii.  The  Zam- 
besi, before  referred  to,  is  a  still  more  retuaxk- 
ablo  instance,  its  current  above  tlio  falls  boing 
3,000  feet  wide,  and  below  being  comprees^nl 
into  a  deep  gorge  about  50  feet  wide.  TLo 
breadth,  depth,  and  velocity  of  rivers  are  thixs 
to  some  extent  convertiblo  features  and  it  U 
perceived  how  tho  accession  of  another  cur- 
rent may  fail,  as  often  occurs,  to  produco  a 
j)roportional  increase  of  width.  It  is  mor« 
commonly  tho  case  that  tho  bed  is  deepeDixl 
an<l  tho  llow  accelerated.  Thus  rivers  gain  in 
depth  rather  than  widtli  by  the  accession  of 
their  tributaries.  The  movement  of  tho  watora 
is  greatly  atlectcd  by  tho  course  of  rirvrs, 
whether  nearly  uniform  or  frequently  cliang- 
ing,  and  also  by  tho  nature  of  tho  obstatUcA 
presented  on  tho  bottom  and  at  the  sides. 
Streams  of  rapid  descent  tend  to  force  a  straight 
passage,  and  obstacles  are  swept  away  before 
them  which  upon  a  more  horizontal  sarfoco 
would  cause  them  to  deviate  from  their  cours^e. 
Thus  it  is  that  over  tho  great  plains,  throngh 
which  many  rivers  flow,  as  tnoso  of  South 
America  particularly,  the  currents  have  bcvQ 
turned  in  one  and  another  direction,  causing 
great  bends,  around  which  the  voyager  af\vr 
being  carried  many  miles  is  brought  back  witLia 
a  very  short  distance  of  the  point  before  pasy»<  U. 
In  inundations  the  bends  ob.structing  the  cli->- 
charge  cause  the  waters  to  overflow,  and  often 
open  new  and  more  direct  channels.  Instancx-s 
are  des<'ribed  in  the  article  Missi.Si*irpi  Rivxr, 
upon  which  stream  they  are  known  as  cut- 
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fj-^ma  are  •oruetinies  bronglit  in  these  con- 
Tolntions  near  to  each  other,  m  that  indeed  in 
m  fev  iiurtaDces  they  have  been  known  to  unite 
ttptber.    The  Orinoco  thos  at  aane  dtetent 
ticnod  reached  the  basin  of  the  Amazon,  and  has 
M«&  sQbi!»u!4|uentIj  connected  with  it  through 
yrim  if  now  an  Important  livanch,  the  Cassi- 
^Bare,  ^  bich  iiHer  a  course  of  1?0  ni.  from 

aain  river  discharges  itaelf  into  the  Bio 
S^ra.  ft  brandi  of  the  Amason;  and  aa  the 
airx^nhle  waters  of  the  Amazon  approach  with- 
;    ?  m.  tbrv^e  of  the  Paraguay,  there  i>  with 

iLLs  iiiterruption  a  coutiiiuous  communica- 
tioa  br  navi^ble  rivers  from  the  month  of  the 
Ornioco,  in  l.\t.  9"  N.,to  the  montli  of  tlio  Para- 
in  iMt.  Hb"  &  la.  this  region  of  plains  the 
iMMDi  ci  the  Amaaon  for  the  last  700  m.  of 
C5  coarse  amounts  to  only  ^  2  feet,  or  about  an 
cxb  in  5  m.    Notwithstandiug  this  almost  im< 
perceptible  descent  and  the  great  capacity  of 
the  river,  which  more  tiian  2,000  m.  above  the 
TTioath  is  from  1  to  2  m.  wide  and  over  200  feet 
<k«p,  ita  current  tiows  from  1  to  4  m.  au  hour, 
m  immense  is  the  quantity  of  water  that  !a 
-  \5L.-«1  f.>r\vard  to  the  Rcn.    Rivers  in  general 
ikiioend  most  rapid]/  near  tlieir  bources,  but  the 
^ope,  dependent  on  the  geological  atmetnre  of 
'be  country  pnutsed  over,     usually  variable  in 
different  parts  of  the  course  of  a  river.  Thoso 
rivtr*  of  this  country  which  flow  into  the  At- 
liatic  thr'  »ugh  the  middle  and  southern  states, 
in  pa?  sin  IT  from  the  platform  of  ancient  crystal- 
l2M  rocks  to  the  lower  and  more  recent  deposits 
of  tte  afcfwiilarf  and  tertiary  whioh  ddrt  the 
ocean,  m&ke  a  sudden  descent,  and  the  rapids 
or  falia  thoa  fonned  determine  the  head  of  nav- 
Wikm  on  an  tbeae  atreama.  A  line  paaring 
through  the  cities  dtuated  at  these  falls,  as 
Trroton       tTi'-  De!;^w:ire,  Philadelphia  on  th*o 
Schuylkhi.  lia^rc  de  Grace  at  the  fo<>i  ol  the 
rr>kL»  of  the  Susquehanna,  Geor;zetown  on  the 
PuComae,  Frcdericxburg  on  the  Rappahannoclc, 
&idiBM>tMl  on  the  James  river.  Augusta  on  the 
tafannah,  Ssc«,  ia  a  gool<^ical  line  marldng  the 
I  T-r  margin  of  the  a;!oic  rocks.    Over  these 
^xmauons,  which  commonly  present  the  great- 
art  irregularities  of  surface,  the  rivers  are  usu- 
iQy  most  obiitmcted  in  their  flow  by  rapids 
tad  catarart'.    The  preat  navifrnhle  rivers  of 
t?ie  globe  are  chiefly  iu  rcgiou^j  of  stratified 
:  r  ks.  or  as  in  Sooth  America  in  alluvial  plainai 
Tie  rlnjtr  of  their  Led  varies  from  nearly  a 
itad  level  to  several  inches  in  a  mile.  That 
af  the  lllaBiaiip>pi  for  the  lower  400  m.  la  about 
t  niches  to  th«-'  mile,  and  the  velocity  of  the 
earrtnt  aboTit  2  m.  an  hour.    Tlie  lower  por- 
tion of  the  Ciaages  ia  i»aid  to  fall  about  4  inches 
t  mile,  and  flow  from  8  to  5  m.  an  hour ;  the 
between  A^vran  and  Cairo,  6|  inches  a 
ma^;  and  the  Thames,  from  Chcrtaey  to  Ted* 
iaiitan  Lade,  17i  inolie&>-An  important  office 
'  •f  rT.TL  .l  by  rive r^"  i=  the  transportation  of 
tvthy  matters  llrmu  high  levels  and  their  dia- 
Mbotioa  orar  tfM  low  plaeea  el  the  eartli. 
Imda  ve  eftriebad  bjtliefettiliiing  aedimanta 


spread  orer  them  fn  the  periodical  orerflowa, 

and  about  the  mouths  of  the  larger  rivers, 
spreading  far  out  into  the  sea,  extensive  strata 
of  sands,  clays,  and  Cidcureous  luatters  are 
dowly  accumulating,  of  simikr  diaraeter  to 
those  which  constitute  a  large  portion  fvf  the 
surface  upon  which  we  live.  The  sedimentd  an- 
nually brought  down  the  lOaeissippi  hare  been 
estimated  its  equal  to  a  deposit  of  a  foot  iu 
thickness  over  12  sq.  m.  The  waters  of  the 
Oangea  and  Brahmapootra  come  more  highly 
charged  with  sediments  on  account  of  thdr 
more  rapid  descent  and  the  more  violent  rnin«i 
that  fall  about  their  sources,  and  their  depos- 
its exceed  many  timee  those  of  the  Mississtppf. 
The  sediments  are  pprcad  out  to  a  distance  of 
100  m.  or  more  frc>m  the  land,  the  waters  of  the 
bay  of  Bengal  being  evidently  discolored  by 
th  in  even  at  this  great  distance.  Tlie  quantity 
annually  discharged  from  the  mouth  of  the 
river  has  been  computed  equal  to  a  layer  one 
foot  thick  over  a  tract  of  15  m.  aqna>«»  or 
225  sq.  m.  Being  spread  by  the  currents  over 
vast  areas,  the  eflect  of  such  deposits  in  shoal- 
ing the  waters  is  unnoticed  in  the  short  period 
of  observation  of  a  single  generation ;  but  in 
the  long  past  periods  daring  which  the  riv- 
era  have  flowed  the  resolta  are  afcopendooa. 
Egypt,  or  at  least  the  hahita!)le  part  of  it,  was 
called  by  the  ancient  priests  of  that  country  the 
gift  of  the  Kile.  Not  merely  the  delta  at  its 
mon^  but  the  alluvial  plains  above,  were  at 
pome  period  produced  by  its  deposits,  and  the 
same  may  be  siud  of  the  plains  as  well  as  of 
the  deltas  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Gangea. 
T)ic  deltas  siill  obviously  in  process  of  forma- 
tion and  extension  into  the  sea,  though  too  im- 
perceptibly for  theh:  progreea  to  be  detected, 
are  striking  features  about  the  mouths  of  the 
rivers  named.  That  of  the  Ganges  is  f-hnred 
by  the  Brahiiiapootra,  which  streams,  over  iho 
vast  area  extending  more  than  200  m.  back 
from  the  sea  and  estimated  equal  to  the  whole 
principality  of  Wales,  form  a  network  of  riv- 
era  and  creekai  inoreawng  in  nnmbera  as  they 
approach  the  bay.  There  are  reoogni2ed  as 
many  as  8  large  channels  of  discharge,  each  of 
which  appears  to  hare  been  at  some  time  the 
principal  one.  When  the  rivers  are  high  this 
AA  hole  district  i'^  •^n)«inorL'«-d  heneath  the  fresh 
water ;  at  other  times  suit  water  iluws  in  from 
the  aea,  filling  all  but  the  main  channels  of  the 
rivcf^.  and  the  tide  is  then  felt  to  the  head  of 
tlie  delta.  The  lands  are  oovered  with  dense 
j  u  u  gles  occupied  by  tigers  and  crocodiles.  The 
Nile  and  the  Missi-^sijipi  also  separate  into  sev- 
eral arms  in  passing  through  tlieir  deltas.  But 
the  Amazon  enters  the  sea  by  one  large  chan- 
ik  I  dn  ided  only  by  an  island,  and  wideoa  out 
into  a  bay  of  180  m.  in  width.  Thi!=5  no  doubt 
is  kept  open  by  the  impetuous  movements  of 
the  tides  alternately  contending  with  and  pushed 
down  by  the  immcn  c  f!oud  of  waters,  in  t  b 
movements  the  fine  muddy  sediments  are  kept 
fu.  anspendoD  mitE  tb«r  aie  in  great  part  oar^ 
ried  many  bandred  mUes  out  to  sea. — Soma 
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101  EIV£B  HOG 

rirsra  flow  into  lakts  irtiioh  hvn  bo  ontlet. 

Thus  tlie  Caspian  sea  receives  a  numboi-  of 
nver%  oue  of  wbicL,  tUo  Volga,  is  amon^'  tho 
gnat  riTere  <^  the  earth.  Auotbar  exampli^  is 
tho  Dead  sea  fed  by  the  river  Jordan.  Tho 
Sttrfaoe  of  both  of  these  lakes  is  lower  than 
that  of  the  Mediterranean,  so  that  there  ean  be 
no  discharge  by  siihterrancan  channcl.s.  Tf.is 
takes  place,  as  in  the  ocean  itself^  by  evuporu- 
tioD.  A  mar  aometimea  disappears  in  tho 
earth  and  flows  many  Tuiles  heucatli  tho  sur- 
face; it  however  usually  appears  again  at  a 
lower  level.  Saoh  instanoea  oommouly  occur 
in  limestone  regions,  thLi  rock  being  rapidly 
worn  into  cuvitios  and  ohaouela  by  the  atMoble 
propcM  ty  of  water. 

K I V £R  HOG.   See  Wabt  Hoo. 

RIVEnS.  WfT.UAM  ,T.,  nn  Ajiicrican  educa- 
tioui.st,  horn  in  CiiurWtuu,  8.  C,  iu  1822.  Ho 
was  gra(hiHto<i  ut  the  South  Oaroliua  college  in 
1841,  of  w  Iiioh  in  1856  he  was  eleetecl  profes- 
sor of  Grci'k  Htoraturo,  having  lor  u  number 
of  years  presious  conducted  a  largo  private 
school,  lie  is  the  autlior  of  n  "Sketch  of  the 
ilistonr  of  South  Carolina  to  the  close  of  tlie 
Fropnetary  Government*'  (1850),  and  of  a  num- 
ber of  contributions  to  the  periodical  press  of 
Sooth  Carolina.  lie  has  also  a  considerable 
kHMd  reputation  aa  a  poet. 

"RIVET.  11  nierallii'  pin  or  bolt  used  for  fast- 
ealu^s  pieces  of  metal  or  other  materials  firmly 
together.  Biveta  are  made  of  a  jorreat  Tariety 
of  sizes  for  the  different  works  for  which  they 
are  intended.  The  jeweller  forms  them  by 
clipping  otf  short  pieoes  of  wire,  and  introdu- 
cing one  of  these  in  a  hole  drilled  tlirough  the 
two  surfaces  he  designs  to  secure  together,  he 
^treads  and  flattens  the  ends  by  a  small  rivet- 
ing  hammer,  so  that  neither  can  draw  back 
through  tho  hole.  Leather  belts  for  machinery 
ore  very  noatly  secured  together  by  rivets, 
whioh  ai*o  largely  pre]>arc'd  in  the  form  of  short 
copper  holts  with  hroad  hoads,  and  are  sold 
with  the  iitllo  coifper  woahcrs  which  are  in- 
tended to  serve  as  heads  for  tho  small  cndn. 
The  copi)er  being  sotlt  and  duct'do  and  tho 
washers  exactly  fitting,  a  single  blow  upon  tho 
riToting  set  or  punch  is  sufficient  to  spread  tho 
end  and  o  it  n  firm  hold  up»)n  the  washer. 
Bivets  ot  ihii  kind,  and  multitudes  of  others  of 
ooppw,  brass,  and  iron,  are  manoftetured  upon 
a  large  iscalo  hy  a  numher  of  mac  hinos  vririous- 
ly  planned,  in  general  the  principles  ut  their 
operation  reseniDlo  those  of  the  pin-makmg 
machiiies  already  described.  (See  Pin.)  Tlio 
wires  or  rods,  being  dipped  into  the  short 
lengths  ooUed  blanks^  are  shaped  and  beaded 
either  cold  ur  hot  in  dies,  under  heavy  pressure, 
at  one  operation.  The  great  demand  for  them 
is  for  securing  together  the  sheets  of  fdate  iron 
in  constructing  boilers  for  steam  engines  and 
other  apparatus  of  this  material,  as  iron  build- 
ings, gas  holders,  &c.  Large  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments in  different  cities  and  towns  in  tiio 
United  States  are  kojit  in  operation  prodnr'ini» 
rivets  lux  iiicse  and  uther  purposes.    The  daily 


oopacity  of  the  Philadelphia  rivet  works  is  aboat 

5  tons  of  hoiler  rivets,  and  B,(^  lbs.  of  amalkr 
sizes.   Every  first  class  locomotiTe  rB^Bit«a£av 
its  boilers  and  fii^  boxes  about  ii,000  rhrali!^ 
weighing;  oOO  lbs.,  and  tho  tender  n«ca  abont 
150  lbs.  of  smaller  uzes.   The  great  gas  holder 
in  Philadelphia  (see  Gas)  eooinmBd  alMMl 
1,000,000  rivets,  weighing  about 6  tons;  and  an 
iron  lighthouse  in  f  lorida  was  also  auppUed 
with  about  6  tona.  In  Kngland  tiia  daoiiiBd  li 
mtu-l)  greater  than  iu  the  United  States,  enor- 
mous quantities  b^ug  required  ibr  iron  bridges 
especially  for  the  Britannia  tnbalar  bridge,  om 
tho  Victoria  bridge  over  tho  St.  I^iwreooe 
Montreal,  and  also  for  the  great  number  of  iron 
ships,  the  consumption  of  them  by  the  Great 
Eastern  alone  being  immense.   The  rods  for 
boilt-r  ri\  ets  arc  carefully  tested  both  liot  and 
Cold,  and  thui^e  that  jshuw  defects  that  would 
entl.m^ier  the  separation  of  the  shanks  from  the 
head  by  contracting  ns  they  cool  after  being  set, 
are  rejected.   Tho  best  hurts  of  iron  wire  ara 
aeleoted  for  tho  amaller  rivets,  and  aiter  than 
are  made  they  arc  nnncaled,  so  that  they  can  bt 
headed  cold  with  the  home  facility  and  secaritjf 
as  if  they  were  of  copper.   Large  liTOla  Ibr 
boilers  are  headed  b   imnd  with  hammen^  ani 
the  work  is  also  done  by  powerful  machines, 
whieh  ean  be  made  to  exert  a  sodden  pieaan 
of  oO  tons  or  inoro  against  the  end  of  the  rivet- 
By  the  lumd  method  a  man  in  Uio  inside  of  tho 
boiler  introdooea  a  red-hot  rivet  through  tho 
hole  alr.'.ndy  punched  in  (lie  ovcrhipj'in^ 
and  holding  a  heavy  hammer  against  the  head, 
two  men  on  the  outride  by  aHwnato  blows  bol- 
ter down  and  head  tho  iirojectin^jcndiua  coni- 
cal form.   The  machines  that  have  been  oon- 
trired  for  tliis  work  also  shear  tlie  plates  and 
])uneh  tho  holes  through  them  fbr  receiving 
tho  rivets.    Several  machines  of  French  and 
English  invention,  worked  by  steuni  power, 
have  been  patented;  and  with  that  of  Messrs. 
'William  Fairbaim  and  co.  of  Mnnchef«ter,  it  is 
stated  that  two  men  and  two  buy^  atti-'Uiding 
to  the  plates  and  rivets  can  lix  in  tho  firmest 
mnnnor  8  rivets  of  '\  im  h  diamett  r  in  a  minute, 
while  by  the  common  process  of  hiiud  rivedng 
3  inen  and  a  boy  oan  rivet  only  40  an  boar. 
The  rivets  are  placed  red-hot  in  the  hi  «k>s  the 
movement  of  tho  machine  allowing  ihi«  lo  tie 
done,  and  tho  platea  are  broo^t  into  jiropcr 
position  for  reootTing  the  prMBore  betw^aa 
each  stroke.  ^ 
BIVINGTON,  Jains,  a  royalbt  printer  o# 
New  York  during  the  revolution,  born  iu  Lon- 
don about  1724,  died  in  ^ow  York  in  Joly^ 
1809.  Early  iu  liibhewatabookaeUeritt  LoD* 
don,  and  at  that  business  acquired  considerable 
wealth,  which  however  he  lost  at  Newmarket. 
In  1700  he  oame  to  America,  and  opened  a  slion 
in  Philadelphia,  but  in  1761  established  himself 
in  Xew  Vork,  and  <»n  April  22, 177^.  began  the 
publication  of  a  newspaper  cJititled  tho  "  New 
York  Qa/.ot tee r.  or  iIjo  Connecticut,  New 
ser.  ITiulson's  liiver,  and  Quebec  W.  ekly  Ad- 
vertiser.'^   ''His  ever  open  and  uiuiuiu«inoed 
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i>re^"  advocauKl  th&  cause  of  the  English  gov- 
eniMitt  with  great  zeal,  mi  sevaraly  atta&ed 

tho  patriot?.    Ill  ITT")  lu-  seems  to  havo  hcx-n 
oiaced  in  coafinenieut  bj  order  of  congress,  as 
h«  iifawd  to  that  bodjr  at  that  time  a  re- 
luonjtfMco,  ''linuiMy  i>rc>unini^'  that  tJio  rcrj 
re^iectablo  gentlemen  of  the  congress  now  sit- 
ti: ;  ii  PililadelpbiairOl  penmthJin  to  deelara, 
■^d.  as  a  man  of  honor  and  veracity,  ho  c:iii 
and  (kas  solamuly  declare,  that  however  wrong 
sod  BiBtekenhe  m&j  have  bean  in  Ms  opinionn, 
Las  olwayvS  meant  honestly  and  openly  to  do 
hi*  duty  as  a  servant  of  the  public.     In  Nov. 
177.>.  in  conaeq^uence  of  his  constant  assaults 
;  nthere^lbbcans,  and  especially  Capt.  Sears, 
..  It  officer  camefirorn  Connecticut  with  a  com- 
uuir  of  75  horsemen  to  isew  York,  proceeded 
w  Shingtoa^a  printing  office,  destroyed  the 
[N-ss  aed  other  apparatn?.  and  pnttinu-  thr  ( yiics 
!'» lia^rs  carried  thcin  ult"  iind  converted  iIkiu 
to  bQlitfts.   Rivinjrton  then  went  to  Enprlund, 
lijilK-ii:;:  npi-ointed  kin;>''.s  j-rinter  in  Xew  York, 
::*urtied  V.  itU  a  liew  presia  alVr  the  city  had 
idl'tn  into  the  hands  of  the  British,  and  in  Oct. 
J  777  resumed  the  publication  of  pnperundcr 
the  old  title,  wiuch  was  not  long  alter  changed 
-  Rivmgton's  N«w  TorkLoyal  Gaaetta,'*  and 
I  Dec.  13  to  the    Royal  Gazette."  About 
when  tlio  success  of  the  British  was  be- 
(Xrtuing  very  doabtfbl,  he  played  the  part  of  a 
;.  furnishing  Washinfrtou  with  important  in- 
i  riuation.   He  wrote  Im  commanicatioos  on 
f «ry  fliiii  paper,  whidb  were  bonnd  in  the  eor- 
of  books,  and  were  then  conveyed  to  the 
.American  camp  by  agents  ignorant  of  the  ser- 
When  therefore  Now  York  was  evacuat- 
Rivin^ton  remained  in  the  city,  much  to  the 
:  ucfal«jurpri«<\   He  took  down  the  royal  arras 
i^tinhk  p.Hper  and  cliaii^'ed  tlio  title  to  ''Riv-^ 
i^itc'D's  New  York  Gazette  and  UiiiTersal  Ad-* 
vt'-ti-ier."'   Ilis  bnfiines.s  however  rapidly  do- 
Miird,  hii  papvr  AVfu-s  boon  stopped  (1783),  and 
!i6|i«Md  tlkc  ri  niaindcr  of  bia  life  In  oompara- 
r  ..  jKjrcrty.    There      a  complete  8et  of  tfiis 
.    ual  ill  Uic  library  of  the  New  York  histor- 
il  «ocietv. 

KIZOS  UAXCrABES,  nrRnrzos  RnAxnAvra, 
A:.F,x.v>DR09,  a  Greek  author,  orator,  and 
^fit^iuin,  born  about  IWO.  He  \s  the  son  of 
'bos  Kizos  Rnncrrdics  who  tran^lat^■d  sntno 
1  \Dch  phiyg  iuto  Romaic,  and  he  early  chose 
Hicritare  for  hia  own  profesdon.  He  published 
'  ■  Athens  in  1S37  a  v<  'Inmo  of  poems  entitled 
.lu^wflo  Ootijfutro  ("  Various  Poems''},  and  some 
'handles  u  1840.  He  also  made  seTeral  trans- 

'  nsfrom  ancient  into  modern  Greek,  one  of 
^/ucinras  the  first  book  of  the  Odyssey.  In 
(•rois  he  has  written  works  which  arc  chiefly 

^l  hiirtoricftl  or  anti<inanw  character,  and  in 

"10  1)0  made  a  Greek  version  of  (ioldsmith's 
"nirtory  of  Greece''  for  the  use  of  schools, 
lie  pnl>li!<hed  in  French  the  first  vol- 

•aeof  a  work  eTifitlt-d  Anfiq'tifh  llclh'i>iq<i<'}i, 
"iJich  contained  notices  of  the  inscriptions  and 

■  ;inti(,'iitie3  which  have  been  discovered 
^  tb»  Ubention  of  Greeoa.  Snbaeqnently 


he  became  secretory  of  the  archroologioal  so- 
oietj  ttt  Athens,  a  professor  in  the  university 

founded  Ity  Kinf^Otho,  and  in  l^riH  rnijiisUT  nf 
state  for  foreign  al£urs,  which  position  he  hold 
until  1869. 

KIZZIO,  or  ■Rirri,  ■n.win,  a  fuvorit.-  of  M.irr 
Stu&rt,  queen  of  iicotland,  boru  iu  i'iwdmont  in 
tfie  earlypart  of  the  16th  century,  assassinated 
in  E'linbur^'h,  March  9,  inoG.  He  was  tiie  son 
of  a  poor  musician  of  Turin,  and,  having  learn- 
ed his  father's  art,  had  gone  to  the  court  of  the 
duke  of  Savoy,  and  went  to  Scotland  in  the 
suite  of  the  ambassador  from  that  country,  who 
hod  selected  him  on  account  of  his  abilities  as 
a  linguist.  Ho  was  mode  by  Mary  one  of  the 
pa?ei  r.f  her  chamber,  and  after  the  removal 
of  iiaulct  ho  became,  in  Dec.  1064,  her  secre- 
tary for  tiie  French  lanpruage.  All  her  foreign 
porn^'spondeTH'O  piussed  tliron^h  lii**  hands,  and 
upon  liv-r  ijiarriago  with  Darnley  ho  was  ap- 
pointed kcej)cr  of  the  jirivy  jnirse  to  the  king 
and  queen.  In  this  station  his  l<-w  ])irth,  his 
religion,  and  his  arrogance  aroused  the  suspi- 
cion and  indignation  of  the  noblea  and  the 
Proti  >t;int  (  !er;.'y.  An  airrcement  was  made 
between  Morton,  Ruthven,  Lindsay,  and  Mait- 
htnd,  and  others  who  had  been  secretly  engaged 
in  tin-  lafo  conspiracy  ajrain-t  tlic  throne;  and 
the  king,  cordially  hating  Rizzio,  who  adhered 
to  the  side  of  Ids  mistress  in  every  domestic 
quarrel,  was  taken  into  t!i<  ir  ( ouneele.  It  was 
suggested  to  the  weak  Darnley  tJiat  the  qneen 
had  transfbrred  heraflbctions  from  him  to  Bia> 
zio,  and  he  was  persuaded  to  take  measures  to 
have  him  jmt  to  death.  At\er  their  arrange- 
ments had  been  completed,  Morton  took  pos- 
se^on  of  the  gates  of  tho  palace  with  a  band 
of  ariTK-d  Ti>en.  Darnley  entered  tho  fpiccn's 
room,  sut  d(r.vn  be.-'ido  her,  and  jdaced  his  arm 
ardund  her  waist,  while  tho  otht  r  con.spirators 
followed.  Pjit!ivcn  r<']>1ie<l  to  Mary's  command 
to  leave  tiio  ro(»ni,  that  his  err.ind  was  with 
David.  Rizzio  for  protection  sprang  behind 
lii^  sovcrcii'n,  exclaiininit;  Jnsfi(i>i.  jufHtiu  f 
Jieitiier  her  prayers  uur  coiuiiiund?>  availed  to 
save  thennfortnnate secretary,  who  was  stabbed 
in  l:i  r  jtrc-cnrc,  dragged  11irou;''h  the  bedcham- 
ber into  the  adjoining  room,  and  there  despatch- 
ed with  56  vronnds.  Tlio  common  atorv  that 
Rizzio  was  one  of  the  queen's  niusieians,  if  imt 
entirely  false,  is  doubtful ;  and  though  popular 
tradition  assigns  to  bim  the  improvement  of 
the  Scottish  styk  of  music,  many  of  the  nirs 
of  which  ho  was  said  to  have  been  the  author 
belonged  to  periods  more  remote. 

ROACH,  a  fish  of  the  carp  family  (r>/priinJaX 
and  genus  h'>ieisc»it  (Klein).  The  generic  char» 
acters  have  been  given  under  I).V(  e.  The  com- 
mon roaeli  of  Europe  (A.  riffHus.  Klein)  attains 
ft  h  riL'th  of  10  to  15  inehes;  tho  uj>per  j).'irt 
of  the  head  and  baek  is  dusky  green  witli  blr.e 
reflections,  lighter  on  the  sides,  and  silviry 
white  below  and  r,n  the  rli«  i  k^;  the  pe<-torals 
oi-:intrc  red,  vent  nils  and  aital  briirht  red,  and 
tliL-  d«>rs:(l  and  caudal  pale  brown  tinged  with 
red.  The  muzzle  ia  rather  sharp,  and  the 
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mouth  small  with  soft  lips ;  there  arc  hooked 
tMtb  in  the  pharjnx,  and  tlio  abdomen  behind 
tho  ventrals  is  somewhat  keeled ;  there  is  a 
single  dorsal  iu  the  middlo  of  ttio  back,  over 
thoTentnili,  which,  with  the  anal,  has  no  bony 
ray;  tho  nape  and  back  rise  suddenly;  tho 
scales  ore  large,  with  concentric  and  rudiaiing 
Unes,  48  on  uio  lateral  line,  which  falls  by  a 
curve  from  the  upper  part  of  tho  gill  cover  be- 
low tho  middle  of  the  body,  and  thenoe  is 
neOTly  straight  to  the  tail.  It  is  found  hi 
largo  sTmals  in  the  still  rivern  ;\n']  lakcH  of  tem- 
perate Europe,  and  feeds  on  won  us  and  aquatio 
ptanta ;  it  is  oaoght  ftbtmdantly  in  tiie  Thamee, 
po'm^  hi;?h  up  tbo  river  la  May  or  Juno  to 
•pawn,  but  is  best  for  food  and  finest  m  color 
In  October ;  it  is  not  howerer  much  esteemed, 
and  tlic  proverb  '"ha  soiiiid  as  a  roach"  is  de- 
rived from  rocAe^  the  old  French  name  of  this 
fish,  tho  true  meaning  betng  *^a8  aonnd  as  a 
rock."  The  boautiful  daeo  of  New  England 
(L.  [l^urfmmun]  puie/uUus,  Girard)  resembles 
the  European  fish,  and  hence  is  often  called 
toaeh ;  this  name  is  also  applied  to  the  bream 
(pomotis  vulgarUy  Ouv.) ;  it  is  frequently  also 
used  as  an  abbreviation  of  cockroach. 

ROAD,  a  pathwaj  throQgh  the  country  pre- 
pared for  the  pn'^-'age  of  men,  animal-;,  and  car- 
riages, or  tho  transportation  of  commodities. 
In  all  dvilizod  countries  roads  are  objects  of  the 
flrat  necessity.  Tho  earliest  settlers  in  their  cx- 
nloratioQS  determine  the  most  feasible  routes 
from  one  point  to  another,  marking  the  trees 
along  the  line  through  the  forests  as  guides  until 
the  path  becomes  worn.  This  they  may  gradu- 
aUyimprove  by  removing  obstructions,  filling  up 
depressed  plaee-^.  buildin;^  brld:,'e.>»,  and  cutting 
down  the  steep  acclivities,  till  thepath  becomes 
a  road  passable  Ibr  earriages.  The  more  per- 
foctly  it  is  made,  tlio  lesr«  are  the  difficulties  of 
transportation,  the  more  cheaply  are  the  people 
provided  with  inpplies  from  abroad,  and  the 
greater  is  tlio  value  of  their  own  prodn(  ts  that 
are  to  find  a  distant  market.  Aa  the  popula- 
tion increases,  means  are  aShrded  fbr  increasing, 
extending,  and  perfecting  the  roads ;  and  from 
the  attention  given  to  these  in  any  country,  one 
may  form  a  tolerably  correct  estimate  of  the 
coinparntive  degree  of  civilization  and  enter- 
prise of  its  inhabitants.  In  ancient  times  the 
great  roads  were  laid  out  and  coiistructyd  al- 
most exclusively  by  order  of  povonunents  of 
states,  and  very  generally  for  military  purposes. 
In  the  artit;l0  i' avemext  an  account  is  given  of 
the  permanent  character  of  some  of  the  pared 
roads  of  the  ancient  Tloman^.  and  also  of  some 
similar  works  aecumplishcd  by  other  nations. 
The  Romans,  from  the  time  of  Jnlias  Ossear, 
exhibited  a  wonderful  appreciation  of  the  im- 
portance of  roads  and  skill  in  their  construc- 
tion. They  opened  th«m  witii  Tast  expenditnre 
of  labor  llirounh  the  provinces  they  captured, 
and  maintained  lines  of  commoaioatiou  of  this 
eharaeter  throughout  eonthem  and  weetem 
Europe,  extrndiui;  tbrouixb  p<>rlli'us  of  Africa 
and  Asia.  Tho  islands  of  the  Mediterrau^an 


▼ere  crossed  by  their  roads,  and  in  England  a 

main  line  was  built  through  the  country  N.  and 
8.,  and  another  from  E.  to  W.  No  pains  wer* 
spared  in  giviug  to  these  works  a  perman«ai; 
character,  and  the  thorough  manner  of  their 
construction,  not  surpassed  in  the  roatl^  <if 
modem  times,  is  proof  of  their  extraordinary 
engineering  skill  in  this  department.  The 
Britons  failed  to  keep  up  the  roads  iiiad<-  l-y 
the  liomans  or  to  construct  new  oucii,  aud  for 
centuries  they  oontoiaed  to  make  nse  of  foot  or 
bridle  path!?,  such  as  are  employed  only  in  the 
most  thinly  settled  portions  of  tho  United 
Statea.  Even  aa  lato  aa  the  ktter  part  of  tiha 
17th  century  no  interest  had  been  taken  by  t!ie 

Sovemment  in  ostablishing  good  roada^  and  tii« 
rst  tomplke  aet  waa  in  the  16th  year  ef 
Charles  IT.  Up  to  the  middle  of  the  neA  CMh 
tury  no  systematized  operations  were  perilMlid 
for  eonstmoting  and  keeping  up  tho  roads;  aad 
in  Scotland  the  transportation  of  >,'.jods  was  ef- 
fected chietly  by  pack  horses.  The  time  con- 
sumed in  the  regular  trips  of  the  carriers  seems 
now  hardly  possible,  when  a  voyage  across  the 
Atlantic  is  made  in  a  less  number  of  days  thrJi 
they  ordinarily  occuuied  iu  a  trip  of  38  m.  aii*i 
back,  as  between  Selkirk  and  Edinburgh.  la 
ITtl")  nly  one  staff©  coach  ran  between  Edin- 
buigli  and  London,  making  tho  journey  from 
one  place  to  the  other  in  two  weeks.  Iu  17TO 
the  journey  from  Liverpool  to  Manchert^r,  ac- 
oording  t )  the  account  of  Mr.  Arthur  Young  ia 
his  Tour,  '  must  have  been  not  a  little  peril- 
on-;.  He  seriously  cautions  nil  travellers  to 
avoid  it,  and  speaks  of  having  measured  ruu 
floating  with  mnd  4  feet  deep.  But  within  the 
next  60  year-*,  when  the  mannfactTjrin^  re- 
sources of  the  country,  through  tho  deveit^ 
mente  of  the  steam  engme  and  the  ooal  miDei 
of  England,  were  brought  int^  action,  the 
progresa  iu  the  construction  <^  roada  wae  rery 
remarkable,  and  Oreat  Britain  beoame  fhrnoos 
for  their  excellence  and  the  facilities  of  rapid 
communication  they  afibrded.  In  the  United 
States,  the  importance  of  roads  for  military 
purpose.**,  leading  into  the  interior  territorit* 
and  to  the  frontier  at  various  points,  was  early 
appreciated,  and  some  important  routes  were 
opened  by  the  general  government,  as  the 
Tintional  road  from  Baltimore  thron:,'li  Wheel- 
ing, Cincinnati,  &c.,  to  t5t.  LouLs,  and  the  mui- 
tary  road  from  Bangor  to  Houlton  in  Maine. 
Tho  opening  of  these  avenues  int  i  rc^'ion*  dif- 
fiotUt  of  access  proved  of  great  importaitoe, 
not  merely  aa  facilitating  the  transportation  of 
government  troops  and  stores,  but  still  more 
for  hastening  the  settlement  of  tho  neighbor- 
ing lands  by  the  introdnotion  of  enugrants.  and 
thtis  addini;  larpcly  to  their  value.  Tliese  re- 
sults have  given  no  little  enoooragement  to 
the  proseontion  of  rimilar  enterf^eea  on  a 
more  moderate  scale  by  individual  hind  owmrs 
and  companies. — ^In  laying  out  a  new  road,  thd 
flrst  reqninte  to  seonre  the  meet  IktTorable 
route  is  always  .i  recount us^unco  of  tho  region 
between  the  two  termini ;  and  the  ol^jeota  to 
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be  kept  in  view  in  eeleeting  tbo  ground  are : 
1,  tht  AsHetfr  Sstance;  9,  the  most  level 

{.TOTinJ:  ?.  ih-it  beat  adapts il  f<>r  a  h-inl  road 
b«d ;  aod  4,  proximitj  to  the  proper  materials 
for  WHMlnieUng  this,  ae  beds  of  grevel,  qnsrriM 
'  •"  suitable  Ston*',  &c.    In  ovory  solo  *i  ;i  i  f  u 
r(>ste  tbetB  points,  and  espociaU j  the  lirst  two, 
biTf  to  be  earefhllj  oonadered,  and 
::ii<  -  rnaJr  between  them,  according  tothejudg- 
BHrfit  of  the  engineer,  who  is  governed  also  by 
the  profpectivo  importance  of  the  road  and  the 
03  >ant  of  money  that  may  be  expended  upon 
The9T5t<-tn  of  otistruetion  pescral'l*.^  that 
:.  ; "Pted  for  railroads,  requiring  culling  tLrou{;;h 
more  elevated  points  and  using  the  material 
fill  tjp  the  a<]jatent  depressions;  and  the 
X  -st  importaul  rvmis  may  admit  these  of  great 
t^ront  for  the  sake  of  etrMi^'litnen  and  easy 
r:i<loa,and  may  also  cr<^?s  dirl'u  ilt  strenni's  nnd 
L.^rahes  by  costly  bridges,  when  roads  of  in- 
^orhnportance  would  pursue  a  more  devious 

■  "e.  vertically  and  horizontally,  for  the  salio 
of  ilie  smaller  outlay  involved.  An  undulating 

vHh  dopes  so  gentle  that  the  load  naj 
'  i  prfrM  upon  the  horse  or  tlio  l-raVe  in  de- 
Krijding,  as  from  40  to  70  feet  to  the  mile,  is 
drcidedly  preferable  to  a  dead  level  on  aeconnt 
^•i  its  Ivtt.-r  draiuapf  :  and  this  degree  of  >I<  'po 
^u'm  with  the  quality  of  the  road  from  1  in 
3*)  or  leM  «fn  faiferior  roads  to  1  in  40.  If 
:  ^er  ha<  to  ha  applied  to  keep  tlio  Ltad  from 
Cvieending,  the  advantage  gained  by  gravity  is 
B'lOified  to  this  extent,  and  cannot  be  reckoned 
u  wrapensating  for  the  increased  labor  in  the 
iK'ent,  as  might  be  the  case  if  the  slope  were 
yithin  what  is  termed  the  *•  angle  of  repose." 

deriding  upon  the  maximum  ilopea  that 
'     be  allowed,  and  the  deviations  or  zigzags 

■  •  l>e  adopted  in  order  to  avoid  them,  consid- 
(tiktioti  should  be  given  to  the  direction  of  the 
]•  t:oipal  t^ar.-;>ortation  and  the  load-;!  thnt  are 
t  J  '."fi drawn  up.  It  is  found  in  round  numbers 
1 1  it  upon  a  slope  of  1  in  44,  or  120  feet  to  the 
••  u*,  a  horse  can  draw  only  J  as  much  ns  lie 

opon  a  level ;  on  a  siopo  of  1  in  24,  or 
^0  feet  to  the  n^e,  only  ^  as  much ;  and  on  a 
'  pe  of  1  in  10,  or  528  feet  to  the  mile,  only 
:  ^  muoh.  These  proportions  of  course  vary 
^^^H  the  eondltioiu  of  nie  road ;  the  smoother 
i^'l  liar  V  r  it  is  the  less  is  the  frictional  resist- 
^'  %  and  the  greater  is  the  proportional  share 
of  frarity  in  *the  total  resistance  to  be  orer- 

.".e.  In  general  the  following  rule  is  estab- 
li^aed :  that  the  longitudinal  slopes  of  a  road 
w;<wiM  be  kept  as  far  as  poj^ible  between  1  in 

'  ud  1  in  125,  never  steeper  than  the  former 
Owr  nearer  to  a  level  tli an  th e  1  .itt  er.  Roads  over 
Wftp  acclinties  may  hence  be  advantageously 
<  '"gated  to  secure  gentle  slopes,  and  it  is  for 
engineer  to  dctennine  to  wliat  extent  this 
♦Jjantje,  in  order  that  the  greatest  load  may  V)0 
;;an«ported  in  the  shortest  time.  In  the 
Lnited  States  important  roads  have  be*  n  laid 
'•'Jt  with  maximum  slopes  as  steep  as  1  in  11, 
-:^d  tliis  Im  been  allowed  to  several  chartered 
^pke  ecnapaiiieB  in  the  atate  of  Kew  York. 


Upon  the  great  Holyhead  road  through  the 
moontidnoiia  dfatriet  of  N.  Walee  the  raaxlnrom 

sln|ie  is  1  in  80,  except  at  two  points,  where 
it  is  respectively  1  in  22,  and  for  a  very  short 
distance  1  in  17,  and  in  these  the  inmce  it 

made  particularly  hard  and  smooth.  By  tliis 
precaution  the  same  load  which  is  adapted  to 
the  other  portions  of  the  road  may  be  taken 
up  these  ascents  without  very  much  greater 
exertion  of  the  horses.  On  the  famous  road 
by  the  Simplon  pass  over  the  Alps,  the  slopes 
on  the  Italian  sine  average  1  in  22.  and  on  the 
SAvisg  8ido  1  in  17:  in  only  one  ppnt  is  it  m) 
steep  au  1  iu  18.  The  width  of  ruuds  is  very 
variable.  The  minimum  was  that  of  the  old 
Romnn  roads,  12  feet  when  gtrniul  t,  nml  16 
when  crooked;  and  the  mnxiinum  is  rarely 
more  tiian  100  feet,  'wbicli  oceanonally 
given  to  very  important  hii:hw:iys,  and  of 
which  neaily  ludf  is  then  devoted  to  a  wide 
footpath  on  each  side.  A  wider  space  is  usual- 
ly  rlfarud  in  oi'viiin?  a  new  road  tlian  is  used 
for  the  road  it^eif.  This  is  essential  in  a  wood- 
ed country  in  order  to  let  in  the  ann  and  air 
for  a^-i'^tincr  to  krop  the  fiurfaoe  dry,  and  also 
to  lessen  the  liability  of  the  way  being  obstruct- 
ed  hj  fallen  trees.  The  United  States  national 
road  was  opened  ^0  fvi  t  wide,  but  only  HO  feet 
was  finished  for  travelling  on.  Three  rods 
(49^  feet)  is  a  common  wldtik  in  the  state  of 
Kew  York.  In  Ei:;iland  ttirnjiike  roads  ap- 
proaching populous  towns  are  required  to  he 
60  feet  wide ;  but  common  carriage  roads  are 
often  only  20  feet.  Two  rods  (38  feet)  is  really 
wide  enough  for  convenience  of  travel  on  com- 
mon country  roads,  allowing;  a  foot  path  on  one 
Or  both  sides ;  and  a  road  of  tl:i8  width  is  much 
more  en-^ily  kept  in  repair  tiiau  one  spread  out 
over  a  broader  surface.  It  is  often  the  case  that, 
however  wide  a  road  is  originally  made,  only 
a  limited  belt  along  the  middle  portion  is  kept 
in  a  finished  state. — Several  sorts  of  roads  are 
recognized,  distinguished  by  tbe  maimer  of 
their  construction^  In  inn  ii!ti\ atcd  regions, 
the  natural  surface  is  ofu  n  u.'-ed  wiik  no  utlier 
preparation  than  rendering  it  merely  i»a<-iiblo 
to  wheeled  cnrriaces.  "When  the  surface  is 
prepared  by  levelling  the  earth,  the  road  is 
commonly  known  as  a  dug  road  or  earth  road ; 
covered  with  gravel,  it  is  sometimes  known  as 
a  gravel  road,  and  with  broken  atone  as  a 
macaidamized  road.  The  preparation  of  earth 
roads  consists  diicfly  in  l>re;ikni^'  np  the  sur- 
face with  ploughs,  throwing  out  all  coarse  ma- 
terials, as  largo  stones,  roots,  &o,,  and  with 
scrapers  drawn  by  cattle  raising  the  ?nrface  in 
the  middle,  so  as  to  present  a  sltipe  on  each 
side  to  the  diteh  excavated  along  the  line.  Out- 
ride the  diteh  is  the  foot  path,  when  one  is  pre- 
pared at  all.  T'^pon  gravelly  soils  tolerably 
pood  roads  arc  thus  easily  made ;  if  the  soil  is 
s:iiuly,  an  addition  of  clay  is  beneficial;  aiid  if 
clayey,  of  sand.  In  limestone  districts  earth 
roads'  are  good  (saving  the  dust)  in  dry  weath- 
er; but  in  wet  weather,  and  especially  in 
the  spring  thaws,  they  are  excessively  mud- 
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ing  in  vegetable  matter.  Enrfh  roads  nro 
bMefitod  bj  the  uso  of  broad-tired  wlieelB, 
vbioh  101  as  TClIera  to  (wnwUdiito  mrfkoe. 
rpoii  the  turnpikoH  of  New  York  c«rriap:e9 
With  6-inch  tires  &rc  allowed  to  pass  at  half 
the  ordinary  toll;  those  with  ••inch  wheels 
pAy  only  one  fourtli ;  and  those  with  12-in(  h 
tires  go  froo.  The  best  gravel  roads  ore  mado 
with  a  natural  mixture  of  pebbles  and  earth 
sifted,  rejecting  all  that  wilf  not  go  through 
holes  of  1  ^  or  2  inches,  and  all  that  does 
go  through  |-inch  holes.  A  covering  of  the 
•elected  portions  should  bo  spread  over  the 
earth  rond  to  tlio  depth  of  4  inches,  and  after 
it  lias  hcvn  well  rolled  or  travelled  upon  for 
so'iio  time  while  the  rate  have  been  continually 
filled  as  they  appeared,  another  coating  of  8  or 
4  inches  is  added  and  treated  like  the  first,  and 
ilttelly  a  third.  The  object  aimed  «t  la  thif 
and  all  other  rondi  is  to  obtain  the  smoothest 
and  hardest  surface.  The  importance  of  this  is 
shown  by  the  Ibllowiof^  results  of  experiments 
made  to  dett  rinnu'  the  force  of  traction  exerted 
npoa  different  roads  to  move  forward  the  some 
Wigoil  and  load,  altogether  weighing  81  ew&, 
glOm  by  Paraell  in  his  ^*  Treatise  on  Roads" ; 


becomes  hard  in  \wo ;  but  to  prcKluoe  a  perfef^t- 
ly  oonaoUdated  bed,  the  average  pieces 
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— ^The  broken  stone  roads  are  mado  either  up- 
on prepared  earth  road  surface,  which  is  first 
thoroughly  drained,  or  upon  a  paved  founda- 
tion. The  former  is  the  plan  of  Macadam,  who 
vTfi^  the  first  in  Kn^»land  to  make  roads  of  an- 
guhir  fragments  of  stone,  and  the  latter  is  the 
plan  of  Mr.  Telford,  who  constmoted  the  great 
rond  iilrondr  referred  to  between  Holyhead 
and  Shrewsbury.  Each  system  has  had  strong 
idToeatea,  and  tlu>  l>est  roads  in  use  sn  formed 
after  one  or  the  other  plan.  The  stones  cm- 
)doyed  by  Macadam  are  hard  and  tough  varie- 
ties,  snch  as  are  not  readily  pulverized  by  the 
wear  of  wheels.  T?asalt  and  otiier  rocks  oon- 
tainins  hornblende  furnish  the  best  sorts. 
Hard-bnmed  brleks  or  balls  of  olay,  specially 
prepared,  Mnsucr  a  -.'ood  purpose,  and  aUo  the 
cinders  of  iron  furnaces.  The  rotuh  materials 
are  brooght  to  the  line  of  the  road  and  deiios' 
ited  aloi)^'  the  wht're  they  are  broken  by 
hand  hammer.-^,  the  workmen  sitting  doAvn  and 
placinjr  each  large  fragment  upon  a  block  be- 
f  >r.>  rli.MM  to  r.  T.  i\  .>  the  blow  of  the  hammer. 
It  is  recommended  to  ftimish  enrh  laborer  with 
a  gauge,  made  of  an  iron  ring  2^  inches  in  di- 
ameter inserted  in  a  handle,  and  to  require  that 
each  ft-agment  should  pa-i<  through  it.  The 
largest  of  these  should  weigh  about  6  ojt.,  and 
in  some  instances  this  weight  has  bc>en  made 
the  tc^t.  Some  aufliorities  remmmrn'!  2  inches 
and  others  1|  as  preferable  to  larger  sizes. 


not  be  mneh  below  the  idaee ' 

rejected  all  the  splinterji  and  finer  fragi ttezita, 
but  the  French  engineers  prefer  to  have  tbmti 
intermixed.  The  road  sooner  becomes  settled 
with  tliein  ;  hut  it  is  objected  that  they  abeorii 
and  retain  water  in  the  lower  portit  .ns  of  th« 
covering,  and  this  freezing  and  ttiawing 
up  the  cmst,  while  witliout  the  tea  nalartali 
the«.e  portions  find  a  firm  boarinfr  amnnjj  them- 
selves.   It  would  seem,  however,  that  the  flae 
dost  made  tiy  the  surface  wear  must  tind  its 
way  into  the  interstices  below,  and  tliat  thb 
b  noce^ary  to  produce  the  water-UglU  flooriof 
which  is  one  of  the  prime  objeetsof  thebraiksA 
stone  covering.    The  applicntion  of  the  st-  >Tit'5 
upon  the  well  drained  bed  is  tirst  made  in  a 
li^er  8  inobes  deep  of  clean  fragments,  spwad 
in  dry  weather,  ana  left  to  become  nearly  ron- 
solidated  by  travel,  attention  in  the  zneaa  tins 
being  directed  to  filling  the  roU  aa  tfaay  a«s 
produced.  "When  worn  nearly  smooth,  another 
lo^er  of  the  same  thiolmefift  is  to  be  adided.  and 
this  shenld  be  done  in  wetweatlinr  orvlni  tiia 
application  at  the  same  timeof  wat^r,  as  the 
two  beds  will  then  better  unite.    Wlien  this  i$ 
properly  worn,  a  third  coat  should  be  added; 
and  for  roadn  of  henvy  travel  a  fourth  raay  ba 
required.    By  this  method  a  solid  crust  is 
tained  in  the  shortest  time  and  with  the  l«siis4 
Wiring  down  of  the  material ;  wbHa  if  the 
whole  thickncM  of  ii  or  12  iriche?  wer?!  pat 
on  .at  once,  the  stouc:s  by  their  luoventent 
among  themselves  would  be  worn  into  sphefi* 
cal  shapes,  and  bopradually  reduced  to  powf^-^r 
without  binding  together  to  form  a  tjoUd  bed- 
Very  heavy  rollers  may  be  adTantagoonsly 
used  to  hasten  tho  consolidation,  and  dean 
gravel  to  a  limited  extent  may  be  added  to 
the  surface  of  the  broken  stone  covering  and 
rolled  in.    This  should  he  done  after  a  show- 
er or  with  the  application  of  water,  bot  at 
a  season  when  the  road  itself  mnst  be  dir. 
From  the  midtllc  portion  the  road  is  made 
with  a  gentle  b1oi>o  to  each  side,  joat  enfo 
flcient  to  shed  the  water  that  hSk  withoat  al- 
lowing  it  to  form  swift  enrrent"^.    The  mo^it 
perfect  roads  are  furnished  with  a  shallov 
drain  each  side,  and  ontside  of  these  are  raided 
foot  paths,  heyond  which  are  the  main  drains 
for  the  road,  reaching  considerably  below  its 
level,  and  receiving  tmder  the  foot  paths  the 
drainage  of  the  road  itseUL  These  oandllioaB 
however  vary  in  different  circumstances;  a 
road,  for  instance,  passing  along  the  side  a 
steep  hill  is  well  made  to  slope  toward  the  hill, 
and  the  ditx^li  to  rtass  along  that  side,  an  occa* 
8ional  sluiceway  leadiutr  under  the  road  to  dis- 
charge the  waters  d.iwn  the  declivity.   A  ditch 
should  also  bo  n^ade  in  the  hilisi«l.>  al'.>vc  the 
level  of  the  road,  to  turn  the  water  that  would 
otherwise  wash  down  upon  it.   The  rmd  once 
com]»h  t''d  irt  kejit  in  order  only  by  contin-tnl 
oare.   lUo  dust  formed  by  the  wearing  action 
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'>(  tb6irti«^  and  of  tbc  Lorne^'  feet  shoold  bo 
<N>iMtiDdy  WW9pt  off,  and  wherever  rats  ind 

tV-lireseioia  appenr  they  sliould  bo  at  once  rc- 
luored  bj  fillioff  in  fre-h  Moueii  alter  a  raiu, 
snd  Hum  dioala  nevor  dc  pnt  on  at  once  to  a 
r'caterdepth  than  the  tliiikness  of  a  sIhlMo 
hUtae;  vkm  worn  so  as  to  have  nnitcd  with 
the  fcH;,  man  maj  t>e  kUM.  When  a  road 
i-  thrrmdik  made  and  well  flraincd,  it  is  esti- 

!  :it<<i  ibat  the  l«bor  of  one  man  is  reqmred  on 
.  v.nr  s  miles  for  Uie  ftrst  1^  years,  and  on  every 
4  SBiJ«  for  the  next  2  yeara,  to  keep  it  in  or- 
1^  wreadlng  looae  stones  in  the  holiowA, 
ratuif  Ummq  from  ti»s  middle,  opening  the 

i  caes.  Ac.  The  Cth  year  it  may  bo  nec^issary 
auke  repairs  bj  restoring  to  the  road  its 
orLnntB  f^orfaoe  outline,  raisin;^  the  middle  and 
;ingdown  the  j'iJ<  s  ;  and  to  make  the  new 
;:}:ikrial  imite  with  the  old,  the  surface  may 
r.«  dightlv  broken  np  or  lifted  with  short 
;  :clai— Tclford*s  road  differs  from  ifn*  adam's 
'  !  .tly  in  the  fonndation.   A  level  bed  is  first 

■-jfarcd,  and  ai>oii  this  is  laid  a  firm  pavement 
stoaes,  set  on  «dge  lengthwise  aeroas  the 
r  -d'L  The  stones  are  not  to  exceed  across 

■  t  ir  npper  or  narrowe^it  edge  a  width  of  4 

In  tiie  middle  of  the  road  they  should 
•  7  inches  deep;  at  0  feot  fnim  tlie  centre 
'  e  dei^h  should  be  6  inches ;  at  12  feet,  4 
i  f  bea;  and  al  16  feet^  8  inches.  The  npper 
iVe  shoald  be  dres>od  with  hammers,  and 
h  1  th«  d^ressioDii  be  tilled  with  stone  chi|>s 
:  r;tly  wedlred  in  by  hand  with  the  hannner. 
■>  len  f.ni^hed,  a  comparatively  amootli  convp-^ 
■^utce  is  preaoited.  about  4  inches  higher  in 
r:,^  middle  than  sA  ^e  edges  of  the  road.  The 

■  nlvlle  portion  of  the  pavement,  IS  feet  wide, 
>  lim  covered  to  a  d^ptb  of  4  inches  with 
'^rokeB  itones  not  more  than  Si  Sncfaes  in  di- 

'  ter.  and  as  nearly  cubical  in  form  as  prac- 
•j-  able ;  and  after  this  coatinf?  has  been  con- 
*;»lidated  by  travel,  attention  being  all  the  time 

"Med  to  keeping  the  snrfoce  smooth  and 
:  -  ventinp  the  formation  of  mt*s  another  layer 
'  t  2  inches  of  stouo  is  added.  The  paved 
on  eseh  aide  arc  to  be  oovered  with 
'  •ken  stones  or  well  clcans.  d  strong  gravel, 

-'i  h  n.  d.  [ith  that  the  road  shall  be  6  inches 
!  j  middle  than  at  the  edges.  The 
iif  tlio  materials  sli'>uld  tln  ri  Lo  covered 

u  a  binding  of  inches  in  depth  of  guod 
c^val,  firee  from  clay  or  earth.  While  such 
'  ^'1*  are  best  adapted  for  country  lii^di  w  ays, 

/  are  not  so  well  anited  for  th»  thorough- 
:-ir««ef  hofe  towns,  on  aeoonnt  of  the  dnst  th^ 
"  : orate  imdor  inrr-isant  travel,  and  the  fre« 
V  at  repairs  they  would  there  require.  Paved 
r^ods  answer  best  for  cities.  (See  Patbmbnt.) 
"^F'iank  roads  woro  in  hii-di  rei>uto  f(ir  a  time, 

iwe«a  the  years  1840  and  1850,  in  the  United 
^tsiwa.  They  were  formed  by  spiking  3-inch 

r/ilock  and  other  cheap  planks  down  to  longi- 

■  '^"Wii  ileepers,  which  were  imbedded  in  the 
^jttbmad.  Wlien  new  they  made  an  excel- 

'  smooth  floor,  over  which  horses  could 
verj  he«7  keds ;  bnt  they  proved  tro»> 


blesome  and  expensive  to  keep  in  repair,  and 
their  nse  wss  sDom  genersUy  abandoned.— 

Among  the  mofst  importar.t  worlc-;  n  l.ithiij  to 
roads  are  Macadam's  "  iiystem  of  Koadmaking*' 
(Tx>ndoa,  iaS5) ;  Pamell's  Treatise  on  Rosds" 
(London,  18:'^) ;  Telford's  report?  to  parlia- 
ment on  the  Holyhead  road  (London) ;  Penfold 
**On  Making  snd  Repairing  Roads"  (London, 
1835);  Poncekt,  M^raniquc  indvutt  i,  l!e{Van^ 
1841);  Morin,  Aulc-mt moire  de  tiwanique 
(Paris,  1843);  Gnyf)icr,  Manuel  dtt  font*  €t 
cIi<iHK»><ti  (Pari*,  1844);  Gillespie,  ''^Innualof 
the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Koadmaking^* 
(Sth  ed..  New  York,  1858). 

KOAD  liUNNEH,  a  translation  of  the  Span- 
ish  name  (comc/nnino),  commonly  nppli^  d  to  a 
large  terrestrial  bird  uf  the  cuckoo  family^  aud 
genua  geococey»  (Wsgler).  The  bill  is*  long, 
ptronfT.  slij_ditly  compressed,  and  curved  at  tl  o 
ti])-,  the  head  has  an  erectile  cre>t;  on  tlie 
loreB  and  at  base  of  bill  the  feathers  are  stiti' 
and  hii-tly;  nostrils  Ir.nir  nnd  linear;  naked 
colored  t^kin  around  and  belaud  eyes;  lids  cili- 
ated ;  wings  venr  short  and  concave,  the  ter- 
tials  as  long  as  the  ]>rimarie8;  tarsi  very  stout 
and  longer  than  toes;  tail  longer  than  head 
and  body,  of  10  narrow,  mu*  h  j^raduatcd  feath- 
er*. Tlio  gcnns  orrurs  in  Texas.  Me\icr),  and 
California,  and  numbers  2  species,  of  which 
the  one  fonnd  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
States  is  the  G.  CaHforjih^rniH  fWacl  ).  tlie  hoit- 
lalotl  of  the  Mexicans^  tlie  vaimno  (country- 
man) of  the  Bpanisb,  and  ohaparral  eock  of 
tho  miners.  It  h  from  20  to  2  }  iiidios  Iohl', 
with  an  alar  extent  of  20.  aud  a  bill  of  nearly 

5  inches;  the  general  oolor  above  is  dnll  me- 
tallic olivaceous  gri  ti,  each  feather  broadly 
edged  with  white  near  the  end,  with  a  black- 
ish tinge  on  the  neck ;  on  the  sides  and  under 
inrfaee  of  neck  the  white  feathers  have  a  oen» 
tral  black  t^treak ;  the  tmder  parts  are  pnre 
white;  primaries  tipped  with  white;  central 
tail  feathers  olive  Idown,  the  rest  dark  green 
edged  and  tipi>cd  with  white;  t<»]'  of  !i- .id 
bla«-kish  blue.  It  is  called  road  runner  from 
its  fre/|uentiug  the  highways,  along  which  it 
runs  fivster  than  the  tU--ct( -t  liorpc;  the 
outer  hind  to^s  is  revers^ible  nnd  very  iK  xil  lc, 
it  can  be  e<pially  well  adapted  lor  jierchiiig  or 
climldii;:  and  forrnnninpr;  when  it  is  directed 
backward,  tlio  bird  proceeds  by  irregular  but 
Tigoroos  hops,  and  when  forward  by  a  smooth 
miming  ptu  e.  It  i?;  a  very  >hy  1'ird,  living 
chielly  upon  the  ground,  but  able  to  spring  up 

6  or  10  feet  very  suddenly  in  pnrsnit  of  food, 
and  when  alarmed  llyint!;  with  a  light  and 
quick  motion  for  about  luo  yards  when  it  can- 
not mn  into  some  fnrotecting  thorny  chaiiar- 
ral ;  it  is  usually  seen  in  shady,  bn.-hy,  and  .soli- 
tary places.  The  food  consists  of  iuseetSi 
eapecially  grass^hoppers  and  beetles,  snails,  liz- 
ards, and  small  mammals  :  it  i.s  turned  by  the 
Mexicans,  and  kept  about  their  hf)u«es  to  rid 
them  of  vermin,  vertebrate  and  invertebrate. 
It  digs  with  the  bill  and  scratches  with  the 
foet,  and  seems  to  form  one  of  tlie  connecting 
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links  iMtween  soanfOflil  And  rasorial  birds. 

The  nest  is  placed  on  or  near  the  ground,  and 
the  eggs  are  3  and  whitish.  The  natives  of 
Oalifofnia  believe  that  this  bird  collects  the 
r  acti  armed  with  barbed  and  sharp  spines,  and 
forms  with  them  a  oirole  around  any  serpents 
It  niAf  find  asleep  or  basikiiig  in  the  son,  and 
that  the  reptile,  nnablo  to  escape,  dies  from  the 
elfects  of  it3  own  bite  or  pierced  by  the  sharp 
■pines.  The  0,  oMt^  (Hart!.),  fttm  Mezioo, 
U  a  smaller  and  lighter  cnl  i  i  I  species.  Those 
birds.  Uioogh  hardly  ever  used  fur  food,  ore  of- 
ten ehesed  on  fleet  horses,  affording  great  sport 
in  an  open  country,  hut  are  rarely  overtaken. 

ROANE.  I.  A  new  N.  W.  co.  of  Va.,  in- 
teraeoted  by  branches  of  the  Kanawha  and 
])e  Kalb  rivers ;  pop.  in  1860^  5,809,  of  whom 
72  were  b1.ivc.«i.  The  snrfare  is  generally  hilly, 
and  in  the  N.  part  mouutainous,  and  the  soil 
prodnctive.  Iron  ore  and  coal  are  found.  Cap- 
ital, California.  II.  An  K.  co.  of  Tenn.,  inter- 
sected by  the  Tennessee  river  and  draLued  by 
its  branches,  tlie  CQinch  and  Holston;  area, 
about  GOO  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860,  11,735,  of 
whom  1,748  were  slaves.  Along  the  W.  bor- 
der there  is  a  range  of  the  Cumberland  monn- 
tdns.  The  soil  is  generally  fertile.  The  pro- 
ductions in  1850  were  5U5,290  bushels  of  In- 
dian oom^  187,440  of  oata,  20,036  of  wheat, 
87,149  of  sweet  potatoes,  15,121  Ib-i.  of  tobacco, 
and  187,619  of  batter.  There  were  2  grist 
mills,  8  tannerim,  87  ehnrohea,  and  4,182  pupils 
attending  puljllc  schools.    Ca])ital,  Kingston. 

BOANOKE,  a  river  formed  at  Oiarkaville. 
Meddenbinv  oo.,  Va.,  a  short  diatanoe  K.  «f 
North  Carolina,  by  the  junction  of  the  Ban 
and  Staunton.  It  flows  £.  8.  E.,  entering 
Korth  Oarolina,  and  at  Woldon,  the  head  of 
steamboat  navigation,  it  meets  tide  water. 
There  are  falls  hero  which  prevent  further 
ascent  for  the  larger  vessel.%  but  small  boats 
by  means  of  a  canal  can  ])roceed  some  dintunce 
tip  both  the  Dan  and  Staunton.  From  1 !  n 
ithoidii  a8.  K.  course  for  about  150  m.,  \n  lieu  it 
•ntera  Albemarle  sound  at  the  mouth  of  Cho- 
wan river.  Its  length  ft-om  the  junction  is 
about  260  m.,  bat  iucluding  either  the  Dan  or 
Staunton  it  woald  be  nearly  500.  It  has  a 
rapid  cnrrent.  and  is  obstmoted  in  ita  earlj 
coarse  by  fallti  and  rapids. 

BOANOKE,  a  S.  co.  of  Va.,  intereected  by 
Stannton  river,  btn-dered  8.  E.  by  the  Blue 
ridge,  and  N.  W.  by  a  ridge  of  the  Alleghanies ; 
area,  about  SOO  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  8,046,  of 
whom  2.643  were  slaves.  It  occu])ies  ]);irt  of 
the  great  Virginia  valley,  and  has  a  very  fer- 
tile soil.  The  productions  in  1850  were  235,- 
7R0  bushels  uf  Indian  corn,  104,134  of  wheat, 
103,643  of  oats,  da2,C82  lbs.  of  tobacco,  and 
13,289  of  wool.  The  value  of  real  estate  in 
1856  was  $2,958,504,  showing  an  increa>*o  of 
67  percent.  «iinfo  1R50.  It  is  intersected  by 
the  Virginia  and  Teunesseo  railroad,  which 
passes  through  the  capital,  Salem. 

ROB  ROY  (literally,  Robert  the  Red),  a 
Scottish  freebooter,  bom  about  lOtiO,  died  in 


1743.  His  true  name  was  Robert  Maegrepr, 
which,  after  the  outlawry  of  the  clan  Mai^ 
gregor  by  the  Scottish  parliameut  in  Iti&S,  be 
changed  for  that  of  his  mother,  Cnmptiit 
Previous  to  the  rebellion  of  1715  he  wa^  \ 
dealer  in  cattle;  but  having  joined  the  nr^ 
tender  he  gave  hie  enemy,  the  duico  of  ]ioi> 
trose,  an  excose  for  seizing  his  lands.  lie  re- 
taliated by  a  war  of  reprisals  upon  the  doke 
IPor  many  years  he  continued  to  levy  black 
mail  upon  enemies  in  -i  ite  of  the  prcK-ni^ 
of  a  British  garrison  near  his  reeidenoe  at 
Aberfoyle.  Hn  name  and  exploits  havesv- 
vived  to  the  i»resent  time,  ehiefly  through  tba 
instrumentality  of  Sir  Wdter  8cott,  of  whose 
novel,  "  Rob  Roy,"  he  is  the  hero. 

ROBBERY,  in  law.  a  felonious  taking  of 
money  or  goods,  of  any  value,  from  the  person 
of  another  or  in  Lis  jiresenco,  against  liii  wiil, 
by  violence  or  putting  him  in  fear.    The  chsr- 
acteri?5tic  feature  of  this  offence,  and  that  v  hich 
makes  the  distinctive  difference  between  ii  siA 
simple  larceny  from  ^e  person  (or  'between  i 
robber  and  a  cntpnrse  or  common  thief).  5>  Xht 
violence  and  fear  attending  its  perpetration; 
and  therefore  it  makes  no  matenal  diflRmnm 
whether  the  thing  taken  bo  of  great  or  sin&U 
value,  thoogh  it  must  bo  of  some  real  value,  ior 
otherwise    ia  no  larceny  and  conseqaently  no 
robbery;  and  there  must  also  be  an  actual  tak- 
ing of  something,  for  the  violence  and  puttiqg 
in  lhar  alone  womd  amount  only  to  an  aaaadL 
It  is  not  necessary  thnt  the  money  or  property 
abonld  be  taken  directly  from  Uio  peraoa  «r 
mannal  poasearfon  of  the  owner  in  oraer  to  tm- 
etitiite  this  offence.    If  it  bo  taken  in  the  8'> 
tual  presence  of  the  owner,  and  violence  bt 
offered  to  his  person,  or  he  be  put  in  fear  Ibr 
the  purpose  of  accomplishing  such  a  taldng, 
this  amounts  to  the  same  thing;  as  if ,  for  in- 
stance, a  robber  bhould  assault  a  man  and  ooui- 
mand  him  to  deliTer  np  his  purse,  but  iottmA 
of  <linrig  so  the  owner  should  throw  it  awsj- 
iVoui  liim,  and  the  robber  ahuidd  then  y'lck.  tt 
up  and  carry  it  off  in  his  presence,  thia  would 
be  as  much  a  robbery  as  if  he  had  taken  it  from 
the  owner^s  person.   But  the  taking,  if  not 
from  the  person,  must  be  in  the  actual  preaeawe 
of  the  owner;  for  if  not,  it  is  simjdy  liiroony. 
The  robber  must  also  have  absolute  possession 
of  the  property,  even  though  such  poeaeaakm 
continue  only  for  a  moment,  in  order  to  com- 
plete the  offence;  and  in  a  case  w  lie  re  it  a^ 
peared  Uiot  the  prisoner  stopped  the  i  >  n  laeoator, 
who  was  carrying  a  feather  bed  on  his  slioul- 
dei^  and  ordered  him  to  lay  it  down  or  be 
womd  shoot  him;  that  the  proseeutor  laid  tiie 
bed  on  the  groiuul  as  comnuinded.  but  bofore 
the  prisoner  could  take  it  up  so  as  to  remoTe 
it  from  the  spot  where  it  lay,  he  was  appre- 
hended; the  Judges  held  that  the  offenc«  waa 
not  completed,  for  he  had  gained  no  po55<>«»ion 
of  the  property.   So  if  a  robber  cuts  the  pur»«> 
from  ttieowncr^s  girdle  with  the  intent  to  flfeaal 
it,  and  it  falls  to  the  ground,  but  for  «ome  rea- 
son, as  by  being  interrupted,  he  does  not,  pick 
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h  2p,  or  othenrise  obtain  possession  of  it,  this 
h  vA  eaffinent  to  complete  the  offence.  Yet 
if  poaeasioo  is  once  actnallr  gained.  It  is  not 
tMMriil  that  it  ahoald  oont^nae ;  and  though 
fvMfroMoa  the  robber  ahoold  retorn  the 
twKT  ftolen  the  next  moment  after  receiving 
k.  absolutelj  or  conditionally,  yet  this 
*2  aot  alttr  the  crime,  or  render  its  consum- 
rntkm  ha  complete.  A  sodden  snatching  of 
st^jif  fri)m  the  hand  or  person  of  .'inotlior  is 

ndi  a  talring  by  force  and  tlirougli  fear  as 
vfl  owrtltute  robbery,  nnl^  it  occasions 
citran  injury  to  the  {iiirfy  from  wliom  it  is 
Ejcched.  or  a  ^tmggle  for  the  possession  of  the 
;r-^.£:tT  taken ;  for  here  there  is  no  pntdng  In 
:  r:  irA  thoi;_'!i  a  certain  degree  of  force  may 
K  tMd.  the  theft  a<'i'ntnpli~he(!  m^b'-r  M-itli- 
*i*ian  i^ainst  the  cun>tnt  of  tlie  owner,  and 
am  If  the  d»  \tc  rity  of  the  thie  f  and  ^  SOd* 
■-■t  snrpri-ic  of  the  party  tli an  by  op  'i  f  "-co 
K.i  ttmr.  But  where  an  earring  v. as  so  sud- 
ietcj  pulled  from  e  ledy^e  ear  that  ohe  had 
yrinT  lime  nor  njiportunity  for  rcFistnnce,  it 
Will  dooe  with  sncb  violence  that  her  ear  was 
«BWy  torn  through,  the  perpetrator  wtm 
I'.i  fulxr  of  robbery.  Bo,  too,  where  the 
;rVoer  «natched  at  a  sword  which  was  hang- 
^  St  &  g«ntleman''8  side,  who  seeing  the  thiefs 
Canaan  isunediately  laid  hold  of  it  himself, 
T^r.fcpon  n  c*riirg!e  fer  its  possession  took 
:  Jce  bUween  the  two,  which  ended  in  the 
^^Mo'f  oMdoiii  the  sword,  this  was  heM  to 
:'*robbrrT.  Tin-  vio!(^n(  e  and  putting  in  ft-ar, 
i^TOTtf ,  most  precede  tiie  talang.  If  a  nuin 
^ifcdy  tteals  any  thing  from  the  person,  though 
'  sftervanl  reUins  poMMion  of  it  by  ^'io]ence 
'f  bj  iiitinxi<l^;nii:  the  owner,  this  i-^  not  rob- 
^7;  for  the  fear  is  subsequent  to  the  larceny, 
ai  BO  Tiolenee  eobeetiaeDtlj  need,  even  wiUi 
to  the  some  thin^'  -a  :'!  operato  so  a?  to 
mot  that  into  robbery  which  was  before 
vlrbrany.  Bnt  if  e  tnan  be  knocked  down 
»^})'jiit  &0T  prf.  iou'i  warnin;?,  and  then  >tnp- 
H «f  his  property  while  -ien-fle^s,  thi>n,::h  lie 
«4J  tot  properly  be  said  to  have  b<.en  pre- 
^'^sVpat  in  fear,  yet  it  would  he  a  robbery; 

fit  Tiolenee-  u-ed  is  of  itself  sufficient,  aiul 
If  lint  characicr  which  would  have  excited 
i^Mk»t  apprebendons  {n  bis  mind  had  Ue 
*^*WflfiK-5s  ronxained.  If  the  viulcnce  he 
^^iiai^Uy  used  under  color  of  some  legal 
F^ftwfeig:  or  if  money  be  forcibly  extorted 
pretence  of  a  piirflMnn  or  Mte;  or  if  a 
^  b^ga  in  a  menaHng  manner,  as  with  a 
•w^  ?\rurd  iii  LLj  liand,  and  receives  alms 
-  ^  the  party  through  the  apprehenriona  re* 
rjriiaj  hij  personal  ?atcty  wliich  the  appear- 

aad  artioita  of  the  b^s&f  naturally  excite 
akbainl:  inaD  theoeeaoea  Hwfll  adU  be 
-'-^rr.  Tbci.  ivljvre  the  prisoner  forcibly 
kiahel  and  a  hrJf  of  wheat  worth  St. 

t  Woman,  and  compelled  her  to  accept 

fT  it,  threatening  to  kill  her  if  alio  refua- 
«ttbU  wi*  ',M  to  be  robberi'  by  all  the 
gfcwm  Endand.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
wwiijof  tbe  money  or  gooda  ihoali  be 


contemporary  with  tho  Tiolenee  or  the  imme- 
diate effect  of  it;  aa,  if  a  robber,  finding  bot  a 

small  ?nni  of  money  abont  a  man'«  person,  com- 
pel him  to  swear  under  a  threat  of  death  in  case 
of  non-compHanee  to  bring  him  a  lat|^  sum, 
which  the  man  doe?,  thi.s  is  robbery,  because 
tho  terror  caused  by  such  a  menace  is  upon  him 
at  tho  timo  of  his  making  the  j)uymeDt,  and 
was  the  cause  of  his  doing  so. — Hie  payineiit 
of  money  or  delivery  of  goods  by  the  owner, 
under  the  fear  of  having  his  property  destroyed^ 
ia  robbery  in  the  reeeiver.  iuid  it  is  an  im- 
portant rule,  tliut  the  violence  is  sufficient  to 
moke  the  crime  robbei^,  although  it  oonsst 
entirely  of  a  threat  to  dugraoe  a  person.  The 
menace  of  accnsing  one  of  a  dreadful  crime 
which  would  endanger  his  j>orsor.al  s-afety.  or 
the  fear  of  losing  one's  chiiructer  or  bituatlon 
bj  anch  a  charge,  is  equivalent  to  the  fear  of 
personal  and  immediate  vinlencc;  and  to  ex- 
tort money  by  such  means  is  robbeiy.  Bnt  the 
fear  tbna  exdted  mnat  not  only  be  anch  aa  will 
suffice  to  influence  or  even  to  constrain  the  or- 
dinary action  of  tho  will ;  but  it  must  entirely 
and  imimediately  control  and  oTcrpowcr  it,  md 
render  the  party  incapable  through  terror  or 
confTision  of  resisting  the  demand.  For  this 
reason,  in  a  case  where  the  prosecutor,  who 
w&s  threatened  with  having  ^nch  a  charge  made 
against  him  nnk  >s  ho  complied  with  the  pris- 
oner's demand,  did  not  ^ait  with  his  money 
immediately  upon  the  threat  being  made  to 
liiiii.  but  on  tho  contrary  did  so  after  tho 
party  making  tho  threat  had  left  him,  and 
afforded  hira  sufficient  time  in  which  to  con- 
sider the  matter,  mid  apply  for  assistance  if 
he  desired  so  to  do,  and  after  he  had  consulted 
with  a  friend  who  was  actually  present  when 
be  pud  tiie  money,  here  it  was  considered  that 
tho  prosecutor  was  not  imprec^^ed  with  Buch  ter- 
ror as  to  render  him  incapable  of  resisting  the 
demand;  tiiat  there  was  not  the  eontimdog 
fear  which  could  oi>erate  in  rormtantem  rirum 
from  tlie  time  when  the  money  was  demanded 
until  it  was  paid ;  and  consequently  there  was 
neither  the  actoal  nor  oonstmctive  violence 
which  was  nccc'S'sary  to  constitute  the  crime  of 
robbery.  Further,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the 
liearilionldbeof^leneetotbepartyrobbed.  If 
the  threat  made  against  a  man'-^  wife  or  child, 
or  other  person  to  whom  he  is  bound  by  ties  of 
blood  or  affection,  and  he  gives  money  to  the 
robber  for  the  sake  of  savin;,'  such  i>erson  from 
immediate  d.intrer  or  violence,  this  would  be  as 
much  a  robbery  ;is  if  the  violence  were  oll'ered  to 
the  party  liim-elf.  Neither  is  it  necessary  that 
the  robbery  should  be  the  sole  and  original  mo- 
tive of  the  person  making  use  of  the  violence, 
if  the  violence  so  nsed  led  to  this  reanlt;  aa, 
where  a  mm  fcloniou-Iy  assaulted  a  woman, 
who,  without  any  demand  on  his  part  to  that 
effect,  offered  him  money  which  ne  took,  yet 
oontinned  to  treat  her  with  violence,  for  the 
accomp]i«»hment  of  hi«i  oririnal  purpose,  until 
internipted  by  tho  approach  of  otheri^,  this  was 
held  to  be  a  tobMjj  lipr  the  woman,  taniM 
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by  thfi  prisoner's  behavior,  offered  the  money 
to  save  herself  from  further  violence,  which  she 
wonld  not  have  given  voluntarily  otherwise. — 
It  was  a  principle  of  the  common  law  that  no 
restitution  of  stolen  goods  oould  be  awarded 
upon  an  indictment^  inasmuch  as  it  was  nt  the 
sait  of  the  king  only,  and  the  owner  could  onlj 
obtain  re><titution  by  an  appeal  of  robbery, 
which  was  the  .suit  of  the  party ;  but  this  has 
*  long  fallen  into  disuse,  and  sul>sequent  statutes 
have  remedied  the  defect.    Fontierly,  when  a 
robbery  or  other  felony  had  been  committed  in 
l^gland,  a  hne  and  cry  ahoold  be  raised,  which 
was  the  old  common  law  process  of  pursuing 
with  horn  and  with  voice  all  felons.   In  this 
hna  and  cry  all  persona,  both  offloers  and  pri- 
vate individualni,  were  called  upon  to  join  ;  and 
no  hue  and  cry  was  deemed  suflicient  unless 
made  with  both  horsonen  and  Ibotmen.  In  or- 
dcr  th  it  sii  h  hue  and  cry  should  be  the  more 
eli'ectually  made,  the  hundred  was  bound  to 
answer  for  all  robberfea  therein  eommitted  un- 
less they  captured  the  felon;  and  this  re.-<pon- 
sibility  is  the  foundation  of  the  ancient  action 
against  the  hundred  for  any  loss  by  robbery. 
If  the  robber  was  taken,  the  hundred  stood  ex- 
cused ;  but  otherwise  the  party  robbed  was  en- 
titled to  prosecute  them  by  a  special  action  on 
the  ca.se  for  damages  aqnivalanitohis  loss.  In 
order  further  to  encourage  the  apprehending  of 
robbers,  certain  rewards  were  ottered  to  such 
as  would  bring  them  to  ju-itiec,  by  various  m  t.s 
of  parliami-nt,  one  of  whi<  h  enacted  "  that  such 
as  apprehend  a  highwayin m  and  prosecute  him 
to  conviction  shall  receive  a  reward  of  £40 
from  the  public,  t  )  be  jKiid  to  them  by  the 
•heri^  together  with  the  horse,  furniture,  arms, 
money,  and  other  goods  taken  upon  the  person 
of  such  robber,  saving  only  the  rights  of  any 
persons  from  whom  the  same  may  have  bden 
stolen." — Robbery  has  always  been  considered 
a  crime  of  an  aggravated  nature,  espceially 
when  committed  with  dangerous  or  deadly- 
weapons,  and  was  formerly  punished  with 
great  rigor  and  severity.    Until  comparatively 
reeent  times  robbery  was  indeed  punbhed  with 
death,  here  as  well  as  in  England,  even  though 
the  amount  stolen  wonld,  if  unaccompanied  by 
violence,  have  amounted  only  to  petit  larceny. 
This  was  the  rule  of  the  common  Jaw ;  but  tho 
progress  of  eivUization,  whidi  has  restricted 
capital  punishment  to  a  few  crimes,  has  modi- 
tied  the  penalty  for  robbery,  as  a  general  thing, 
to  Imprbonment  for  life,  or  for  a  term  of  years, 
acconling  to  tho  partiodlar  circumstanoes  and 
degree  of  the  crime. 

ROBBINS,  Asni  R,  an  American  statesman, 
born  in  Wetfiorstield.  ('<mn.,  in  1757,  died  in 
Newport,  li.  I.,  Feb.  25,  184o.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  Yale  ooUego  in  \7Bi,  was  tutor  in  Bhode 
Island  eolloi.'e,  now  Bmwti  miivcr-^ity.  and  es- 
tablished himself  as  a  lawyer  in  Newport,  R.  I. 
He  beeame  eminmt  in  Ids  profession,  and  be- 
tween  1^2">  ;md  1839  wa><  one  f)f  the  V.  S.  sena- 
tors from '  Khode  Island.  lie  w  as  an  impressive 
speaker  and  an  aocompliahed  claasinsl  scholar. 


ROBERT,  LiopoLD,  a  French  painter,  bom 

in  La  Chaux-de-Fond,  in  the  canton  of  Noaf* 
chatel,  Switzerland,  May  18.  1794,  died  by  hk 
own  hand  in  Venice,  Maren  SO,  1835.  After 
studying  under  David,  he  proceeded  at  about 
tho  aifo  of  24  to  Rome,  where,  imaided  bv, 
friends  or  patrons,  he  parsned  his  art  with 
singular  enthusiasm.  He  was  a  laborious  and 
assiduous  paiuter,  rejecting  picture  after  pic- 
ture which  seemed  to  him  nneqnal  to  the  sid^ 
ject,  and  occupying  in  some  instanrc  yeari 
upon  a  single  work.  His  productiuus  are  no- 
oessarily  few,  but  in  their  particular  depart* 
ment,  the  delineation  of  Italian  life,  are  unri- 
valled in  modern  art.  His  masterpieces  are 
the  "  Bemens"  exhibited  in  Paris  in  1881,  and 
now  in  the  Loiimo,  flic  \eai)olitan  Iinpfi> 
visatore,"  the  Madonna  dell*  Arco,''  and  At 
**  Fishermen  of  the  Adriatic.**  In  the  latter 
part  of  bia  life  he  cotn  oivvd  a  romantic  but 
hopeless  passion  for  a  bcautil'ul  woman  of  ra&L 
mder  the  influence  of  which  he  comxmttea 
8ui<>ido  bv  cutting  hb  throat. 

ROBERTS,  David,  a  British  artist,  bom 
in  Stookbridge,  near  Edinburgh,  Oct.  24.  17&6. 
In  early  life  he  was  a  house  i)aintLT,  atid  upon 
removing  to  London  in  1821  he  dL  V(itf<l  him- 
self for  several  years  to  scene  painting.  In 
1832-*3  he  visited  Spain,  and  upon  his  rctom 
publislied  a  volume  of  lithographic  cojiie*<  of 
"tipauish  sketches,"  which  brought  him  into 
considerable  notice.  Subse<|nently,  during  • 
tour  tlirough  S\Tia  and  Egyi»t  a!i<l  other  east- 
ern countries,  he  made  a  number  of  admira- 
ble drawings,  lithographic  facsimiles  of  whidi 
wore  publishe<l  in  splendid  style  under  the 
title  of  The  Holy  Land,  Syria,  Idumea,  Ara- 
bia, Egypt,  and  Nubia''  (4  vols,  fol.,  1849-*g>. 
In  1841  he  was  elected  a  royal  acadenii<  ian, 
and  daring  the  last  20  years  he  has  produced  • 
number  <^  views  of  celebrated  places,  with 
architectural  and  other  accessories,  which  axe 
much  admired.  Some  of  them  are  of  large  size, 
including  "  Rdns  of  the  Great  Temple  of  Ear- 
nak,"  Jerusalem  from  tho  Mount  of  OHvoa,** 
I'  Rome,"  &c.  As  a  painter  of  architectural 
interiors  he  is  considered  without  a  rival  amooA 
English  artists.  Of  late  years  he  has  painted 
principally  tho  interiors  of  continentid  odifioe?. 
Occasionally  he  has  attempted  such  subj<.-cts  as 
"  Tho  Destruction  of  Jeru.salem,''  of  wluch  a 
larce  <'olored  lithograph  has  been  pnldi-hed, 
and  tlie  "  Inauguration  of  tho  Exhibitiuu  of  all 
Nations."  ])ainted  for  the  nueen. 

ROBERTSON.  I.  A  N.  co.  of  Tenn..  bor- 
dering  on  Ky.,  boimded  fc>.  by  Sycamore  cre^ 
and  drained  by  tributaries  of  Cnmbcvind 
river;  area,  about  500  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 
15,265,  of  whom  4,8G1  were  slaves,  li  hm 
an  uneven  snrfiuse  and  a  generally  fMle  soO. 
The  productions  in  1850  were  858,615  bosheb 
of  Indian  corn.  115,304  of  oats,  36,837  of 
wheat,  86,666  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  1.445,<40 
lbs.  of  tobacco.  There  were  5  gri-t  mills  9  >;iw 
mills,  7  tanneries,  and  2,248  puuilh  attending 
publio  Bohools.  It  is  iateneotea  by  the  ^^atah- 
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iflb  nd  KenCaekjr  nOroad,  wlkleh  inmm  ficotdrii  HIstorj  prerfons  to  that  Period,  and 

thmwh  tbo  capital,  Snrinfffield,    II.  A  central  an  Appendix  containing  Original  Papers  '  (2 

CO.    Texan,  iKirderedW.  by  the  Brazos  and  E.  vols.  4to.).    This  ^rork  }2:ained  him  the  friond- 

hr  ibe  Narasoto,  and  drained  by  their  branch-  sliip  of  many  emiuent  ineu,  including  Hume 

e».  vca,  about  900  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  I860,  and  Horace  Walpole^    H«  was  now  made 

VWT,  ofwhom  2.2oS  were  flares.    It  has  a  chaplain  of  the  prnrrison  nt  Sfirlinp-,  in  1781 

rrili£^Eirfa<*«?,  cuvened  with  lorest  and  prairie,  a  dean  of  the  chapel  royal,  in  17G2  principal 

sadafnemlly  fertile  soil,  with  some  very  ridi  of  the  mlyendty  <^  Edinbinrgh  end  miniater 

koD5o  lands.    Tlv  j -r  i<^:^ril.nH  in  1850,  sineo  of  the  old  Grey  friars,  and  in  17C4  lilstorio- 

vaieh    population  hat»  been  greatly  increased,  grapher  of  BcoUond  with  a  salary  of  £200. 

wf  4I.t96  baabeb  of  Indian  corn,  6,806  of  About  this  time  lie  entertained  the  project  of 

{.outoes,  429  bales  of  cotton,  and  18,470  writing  the  history  of  England  ;  but  after  the 

fa*,  of  batter.    Capital.  Owensvillo.  resignation  of  Lord  Bute,  who  had  been  his 

E«)BERT90N,  Fiiojerio  William,  an  Kng-  friend,  he  gave  it  up.   In  1769  appeared  "The 

l^flerzrroan,  bom  in  London,  Feb.  a,  1816,  History  of  the  Reipn  (»f  tlie  Emperor  Charles 

'i*J  in  Brighton,  Aug.  15,  18o3.    Hm  studied  V.,  witli  a  Vlow  of  tlio  rrofrre  s  of  Society 

&  Ei&aburgh  and  Oxford,  took  orders  (al-  from  the  Subversion  of  tlie  Boman  Kinpirc  to 

iM  Ma  int  incUnitkm  bad  been  for  tbe  fhe  Beginning  of  the  Sixteenth  Century"  (8 

t.*27,  to  which  1/  uVi  l  is  father  and  grand*  vols.  4to.),  which  became  very  popular,  and 

i«tber  bdcwged,  and  in  which  he  was  offered  was  translated  into  several  lanpnafjc  s.    In  1777 

Kw^Mmi),  and  was  a  curate  successively  the  "History  of  America  '  (2  vols.  4to.)  was 

It  WiDchetler,  Cnidtenham,  and  Oxford.   In  published.    lie  afterward  idvocated  the  repeal 

l^r  he  herflmo  minister  of  Trinity  chapel,  of  some  of  the  ])c-nal  laws  against  C'athoJirs, 

Brizfetoi!  ^rll(  re  hia  elwjuenco  and  orifrinality  wliicb,  though  abulii»hed  in  England,  still  exist- 

ilvjT^  r.' r  t.  red  a  crowded  and  intellectual  cd  in  Sootlimd;  and  in  the  tioto  which  enraed 

liJicOf*  .   11.0  comlition  of  the  laboring  class-  in  Glasgow  nnd  T]diiil)urgli.  an  attack  upon  his 

deeply  interested  him,  and  be  organized  a  house  was  threatened,   lie  now  retired  from 

7«iiaf  nwn^e  insdtote,  before  which  he  de>  tmbtic  life,  bnt  If^for  Bennel'a  "  M^oire  of  a 

iiWii  WTeral  lectures.    TIu-  violent  <lemin-  ^fap  of  Hindostan^'  led  him  into  a  tr.iin  of  in- 

citaoM  ef  some  of  his  sentiraenUi  by  religious  qniiy,  the  frnits  of  which  were  given  to  the  pub- 

i»»it{<aper8  and  persons  out<iido  of  his  congre-  lie  in  JT'.'I  in  a  work  entitled  ''An  Historical 

nn-jo,  acting  on  a  naturally  feeble  constitu-  Disquisition  concerning  the  Knowledge  which 

■j-n.  hss^  Bi  d  his  death.    A  volume  of  Ins  the  Ancients  had  of  India,  and  the  Propress  of 

L^ftnrts  on  Literary  and  Social  To[>ics,"  and  Trade  with  that  Country  prior  to  the  Discovery 

4roitn&es  of  his  aermona  (19mo.),  have  been  of  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope"  (4to.).  The  Hfe  of 

J»**lioaoQ8!_v  j.nblislicd  at  intervals,  the  car-  Dr.  Robertson  was  written  by  Dugald  Stewart. 

«<tf  which  have  already  passed  through  ua-  EOBEBVAL^  Guxjca  Fjubosb  or  PsBsoiiiEB 

>«w  cAdoDB  in  England  and  America,  ns,  a  French  gecmeterj  bom  in  1802  in  a  Tillage 

li' 'BERTSON,  William,  a Soottinh  hbtorian,  of  Benuvaisis  from  which  he  took  his  surname, 

it  Rorfh's^-ick,  Edinbnrgrh^hire.  Sc^t.  died  in  1G75.    T^cjviirinfr  to  Paris  in  ir'27,  he 

111  died  at  Gr;inge  houste,  near  Edini.m  jrii,  was  4  year.s  laUr  ajipointed  professor  of  phi- 

^U,  17W.  His  father  was  a  clergyman,  and  losi  »]i])y  in  the  college  of  Maitre  Gervais,  and  in 

■>i"5      :mduated  .it  the  university  of  Ed-  1632  lield  the  chair  of  mathematics  in  the  col- 

When  20  years  old  ho  was  licensed  lege  of  France.   A  bold  and  original  thinker, 

lofr«rh,  and  in  1748  waa  presented  to  the  Vt>  he  devised  methods  hy  which  problems  then 

i« Gl.-.  l-niinr  in  Haddin^'tonsliire.    In  17-15  considered  diilicult  were  solved  with  compara- 

^T.j^ateered  to  serve  in  the  army  against  the  tivo  ease,  and  partly  anticipated  the  discovery 

wwiof  the  pretesider.   He  early  became  a  oftliefluxionary  ordiflerenflalealcolns.  Hewai 

of  marked  indncnce  in  the  general  iMtiirm  one  of  the  original  menibers  of  the  academy 

%  of  the  churfh  of  Scotland,  and  was  one  of  pHences  established  by  Colbert  in  1666.  He 

^ 'iA  leadinj;  advocates  of  lay  patronage,  figured  as  one  of  the  opponents  of  Descartes,  and 

'^'^  »t  that  time  was  tlie  great  dividii^  proved  himself  a  violent  and  unfair  adversary. 

''♦^B    In  iv.j.'  the  only  fsermon  of  his  ever  ROIU-X'N.  a  8.  co.  of  N.  C.  burderinp  on 

'liibed  came  out  nnder  the  title  of  "  The  S.  C,  watered  by  the  Lumber  and  JJttle  Pedee 

ef  the  World  at  the  Thno  of  Christ's  riTers ;  area,  abont  900  iq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 

aftwance,  and  its  Connection  with  the  Sue-  15,490,  of  wliom  5.45C  were  slave?.    It  has  a 

^Jrf  his  Religion,  Considered."   Tn  1757  nearly  level  .nurfuce  and  a  generally  sandy  soil. 

■'^'rtKJB  appeared  as  the  defender  of  Home,  The  productions  in  1850  were  827,267  bushels 

•t"  *M  perj^-uted  by  the  ultra  Calvinlst  of  Indian  com,  l,Ma  of  wheat,  and  2,299  bales 

'f^  f(*r  having  written  the  tragedy  of  "  Doug-  of  cotton.    Tliere  were  2  saw  niil1«.  7  tar  nnd 

*  lad  aLv)  of  the  various  clergymen  who  turpentine  manufactories,  1  woollen  factory,  17 

^  itt«nd«d  the  theatre  to  witness  its  repre-  churches,  and  1,415  pupils  attending  pnbllo 

•^•ti**.  He  had  for  some  time  applied  liim-  schools.    Capital,  Lumberton. 

*^  to  bi:«torieal6tiidieB,  and  in  1759  published  BOBESPIEBRE,  FjuNcoia  Joseph  IAaxi- 

^Hi^ory  of  ScoUsnd  dnringthe  Beigns  of  mm  iBmom,  a  French  revolutionist,  bom 

mn  a4  Jtmes  VI.,  with  aBeTiew  of  the  in  Aims  in  1758,  ezecnted  in  Fans,  Jnly  S8» 
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1794.  His  father  was  an  advocate,  and  presi- 
dent of  a  Jacobite  clab  fotmded  by  Cbarles  Ed- 
ward the  ])retender.  His  mother  died  young, 
tearing  him  tho  eldest  ff  4  children,  wlio  l)y 
the  desertion  of  tiic  lather  wore  left  witliout 
protection  or  support.  Little  ia  known  of  his 
early  youth.  Stories  of  his  ferocious  disposi- 
tion as  a  hoy  appear  to  bo  without  foundation. 
His  excellent  standiug  at  the  college  of  Arras 
ingratiated  him  with  the  bishop,  who  sent  him 
to  Paris  in  1770  to  continue  his  studios  at  the 
college  of  Louis  le  Grand.  Dantoii,  Dosmou- 
lin^,  and  Yrl-wn  the  yooDger  were  among  his 
follow  pupils.  IIo  wa^  a  close  8tud(.nt,  and 
repeatedly  gained  honorable  distinction  in  his 
Btadies.  He  remained  at  this  institntion  8 
years,  .in !  then  studied  l  iu'.  A  poor  youfli 
resident  in  Paris,  of  humble  birth  and  high  cul- 
tore,  imboed  wiUi  the  i>rinciple3  of  Roassean, 
and  given  to  study  and  tluinght,  ho  observed 
with  disgust  the  pretensions  of  a  frivolous  aris- 
tocracy, and  gave  to  the  hnmblerolasaes  all  his 
sympathies.  After  completing  his  law  studios 
he  retaroed  to  Arras,  where  he  gradually  won 
Ids  way  to  a  high  standing  in  his  profession. 
It  is  curious  to  note  that  his  first  imiwrtant 
cause  was  a  defence  of  tho  introduction  of 
Franklin's  lightning  rods  against  tho  charge  of 
impiety  (1783).  Ho  became  a  member  of  tho 
criminal  court  of  Arras,  and  in  tho  discharge  of 
his  duties  was  called  to  condemn  a  prisoner  to 
death.  This  so  affet  ted  him  that  no  resigned 
his  oflico,  and  advocated  tho  abolition  of  capital 
punishment.  Ho  now  gradually  camo  to  es- 
pouse the  causo  of  the  people  in  opposition  t^ 
the  clergy.  On  the  cnnvocntion  nf  tho  states- 
general  in  17S'J,  ho  appeared  a^  deputy  of  tho 
third  estate  of  Artois.  Lamartino  describes 
his  figure  as  slight;  limbs  feeble  and  angular; 
voice  shrill  and  monotonous;  forehead  small 
and  projecting  over  the  temples;  eyes  of  a  bhio 
color  and  deeply  .«et;  no>o  straii^ht  and  small, 
and  very  wide  at  tho  nostrils ;  mouth  large  and 
lips  thin;  diin  small  and  pointed ;  oomplesion 
Toll'\T  and  livid,  like  that  of  an  invalid  or  a 
man  worn  out  by  vigils  and  meditation.  There 
was  a  prodigious  and  contianal  tenirion  of  alt 
the  muscles  of  his  face.  Ills  (  (iiintonanre  was 
habitoally  severe,  and  wore  a  smile  wavering 
between  sarcasm  and  sweetness.  In  the  states- 
LTeiieral  ho  strenuously  opposed  the  giving  tho 
king  a  suspensive  veto  power,  resisted  tho  de- 
cree of  m;irtial  law,  pleaded  for  tho  remis- 
sion of  sundry  disabilities  against  the  Jews 
and  com.'dians,  and  advocated  the  abolition  of 
tho  oompulsnry  celibacy  of  priests.  AlUjr  the 
adoption  of  the  declaration  of  the  ri(^t8  of  man, 
ho  wft^  continually  re^'allinir  the  .assembly  to 
the  priiiuiples  of  Uiat  formiila.  Ou  Juuc  10, 
17M,  tljo  assembly  elected  him  one  of  its  st  c- 
retarics.  TTs  in  "'.ins  wero  ^li  uder,  ha\ing  noth- 
ing beyond  iiis  pay  as  di  pnty,  18  francs  a  day, 
ofwhioh  he  sent  one  fourth  to  his  sister  for  her 
support.  IIo  nr"'i"niii..-d  ;i  retired  and  ill  furni>lied 
lodging,  and  Michelet  describes  him  as  enter- 
isg  the  tribune  dreosed  in  &  threadbare  oUve* 


green  coat,  his  only  one.  After  !5firabcaii'i 
death,  Robespierre  rose  to  a  more  commaodtai 
position,    ue  was  stodfons  and  aliiifi  initio 

and  constant  in  atteiidatice  at  the  Jacohin  dbl 
and  the  assembly.  He  nt  length  began  to  he 
feared.  Dnport  imd  Bigot,  who  bad  lata 
named  pro-idcnt  and  vice-president  of  tho  crim- 
inal tribunal,  with  Robespierre  for  public  ar 
cuser,  refused  to  servo  on  account  of  his  ei 
tremo  view.s.  This  office  he  held  from  Jxxm. 
nm,  till  April,  1702.  IIo  thought  that 
f:eiK'r  d  iluro  is  nothing  so  just  nor  so  goods* 
tho  people,  whon  not  irritated  by  the  cxce*e< 
of  ch-s]iotisni."  lie  still  advocated  tlio  aboli- 
tion of  cai>iial  puui&hmcnt,  and  the  ndmisnoc 
of  all  citizens  into  tho  national  puartia  an^l  mpvt 
juries.  IIo  ( lainiod  for  tho  blacks  in  th-  col- 
onies a  participation  in  political  rights,  and  ex- 
claimed :  Let  the  colonies  perish  rather  thaa  a 
principlo."  He  was  ono  of  the  leaders  rf  il- 
mob  in  tho  riot  of  Joly  14  and  17,  inieod^  u* 
overawe  the  assembly  and  drive  it  into  aecepir 
ing  tho  abdieation  of  tho  kin^'.  ar.<l  -howei 
himself  a  coward  on  this  occasion.  At  the 
close  of  the  constituent  assembly.  Svpt.  ML 
1791,  the  people  of  Paris  received  Ir.in  wi  :. 
rapture.  By  a  docreo  of  the  assembly,  Miy 
l)oscd  by  Robespierre,  no  member  waa  e^^Ue 
to  the  next  legislature,  which  convened  on  the 
dissolution  of  its  predecessor.  He  took  advan- 
tage of  tho  occasion  to  revisit  his  native  town, 
where  he  was  welcomed  with  an  ovation.  Af- 
ter 7  weeks' rest  !io  returned  to  Paris,  n.n<\  do- 
ing the  .'iitting  of  the  new  assembly  wo  liod  Ix^ 
in  constant  attendance  upon  the  meetings  of 
tho  .Taciibin  (dnb.  "When  the  a^-^omMy  voted  a 
sum  fur  mm  tiol  preparations,  he  oluuc  opposed 
tho  measure.  lie  began  in  the  spring  of  ITtl 
ajotirnal  entitled  Le deftnaeurdtliiconstif^iftm, 
whieh  closed  with  the  12th  number.  In  tlM 
cons[>iracy  which  cnhninated  in  tho  iiiBi'iiiatiis 
of  Aug.  10  ho  does  not  appear  t^t  Ii  ivo  partici- 
pated, though  ho  afterward  sjiokc  of  that 
as  one  of  the  most  glorious  in  the  annnto  of  flts 
world.  Tie  was  !nndc  one  of  t!ie  new  rniwiicipal- 
ity  following  this  insurrection,  and  ada^-  oc  two 
afterward  appeared  before  the  asaembly  aa  the 
spokesman  of  a  deputation  frt'tn  the  coramunf 
to  demand  the  establishment  of  a  new  cranoual 
conrt  for  the  somraary  trial  of  the  enemiee  of 
liberty.  This  court,  afterward  remodelled  a* 
tho  revolutiou.ary  tribunal,  was  proin|>t!y  or- 
ganized, and  Robespierre  was  namoil  for  pre- 
siding judge ;  but  he  declined  on  the  grooai 
that  it  was  not  jti^t  frirhimto  bo  judge  of  thos* 
wluiui  ho  liad  already  denounced  as  enemies 
of  the  country.  lie  remonstrated  wiUi  Vhaif 
ton  against  the  fri^'htlul  ina««^ricro3  in  the  pris- 
ons on  Sept.  2  and  3;  and  atN.r  that  ho  ceast'd 
to  .aj.{>ear  at  the  commune.  lie  was  a  member 
of  the  national  convention,  having  b(  < n  elected 
to  represent  Paris.  On  Oct,  29  Louvet  de- 
nonnocil  him  1)efore  the  convention  as  aspirin;; 
to  tho  diotntorship ;  but  he  defended  Iiiniself 
triumphantly.  To  give  greater  publicity  to 
his  Tiewa,  he  publiued  every  PriflUgr  ft  imw«> 
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•  ii^^r,  entitled  "Letters  to  iiiy  Constitnonts." 
!Iol«d  the  Jacobins  in  tho  condemnation  of 
'liokmgaod  in  di-mandiiig  hia  death.  After 
'  hjkt  event  lie  proposed  tbo  decree  etytaUlisking 

rmitt&marj  tribunal^  clothed  with  exeo- 
ii:ivt>  pnTrern  flhove  the  ounvc-ntion.  Ho  was 
uiit  bofrercr  made  a  member  of  it  ontil  Jnlf 
'i^i  foDowing,  thoa^h  on  Miurdi  29  he  was 

ted  a  member  of  what  ^v^x•^  called  tlio  i:<>ni- 
'  :;uee  of  genwal  aeeuritj,  which  was  only  an 
.  itfkrj  at  the  committee  of  pnblie  safety. 

rownauch  confusion  on  this  point  anionic 
.  rhorities,  and  Robespierre  lias  been  Jield  up 
' '  (jMtxj'jy  for  crimes  committed  by  tho  execu- 

trili.rial  :it  a  time  wli-  n  ho  was  not  a 

iVr  of  it.  ITLs  fir'^t  firent  ii'  t  aa  a  member 
.  :lii3  committee  was  tlie  iii>titntion  of  the 

•  M  of  terror.     The  condemnation  of  the 
*■  ndist."}  ho  'IiTotkIc!  by  saying  that  "  there 

{•eriodi  in  revolutions  when  to  live  is  a 
iSTne.'*  The  feast  of  reason,  decreed  by  the 
vcuiion,  dispui^ted  him  as  tlio  degradation 
ho  revolution.     In  opposition  to  IKbert 
;  bis  adherents,  he  seemeto  havo  siiucrely 
u'd  the  rei<:rn  of  pence  mid  ju-tioe,  and 
.  rcbj  iucorred  £rom  tliem  the  accusation  of 
..'•^letitiamf  while  he  was  fit  the  rame  time 
■  revhing  terror  n??  tho  neeessnry  iristrumcnt 
t  th«  revolution.   In  the  committee  ha  ap- 
'  ur9  to  hare  been  in  deei<led  anta^ronism  to 
'.•.'majority.    His  official  sk'nattiro  1<  affixed 
* '  bat  few  senteuces  of  death.    Still  tlu  ro  be- 
;     to  him  no  small  share  of  infamy  in  that 
i  itfraitied  ft  >in  raising  his  voice  where  it 
;  ui-ht  have  availed  against  the  slanghter  of 
rfiowjit  persons.    He  sacrificed  Hubert  to 
M'  himself  m;i;  ter  of  tho  commune,  and 
'iritou  to  mako  hiniself  master  of  the  conven- 
whilo  at  tho  Jacobin  club  bis  supremacy 
lon<;  been  nndispnted.  All  eyea  were  now 
r  vote-J  iijion  hira.    His  commanding  influence 
si^nalizeil  by  the  extraordinary  spectacle 
«f  Jnne  8.  the  festival  of  the  Supremo  Being, 
'■jiMa  ho  had  caused  to  bo  doeree<l,  and  in 
'<jiifh  lio  was  tho  principal  a*.tor.    But  he 
lu'  litd  the  courage  aa  well  as  the  genius  to  or* 
'-'iz*  .1  d!ctat<fr«;fii]\    Iiidec'd.  lie  himself  :ip- 

■  •  iattd  ]ih^  delects,  or  pretended  to.  *'  1  was 
I  tnade  to  mle,"  he  said ;  "  I  was  made  to 
'''b:it  the  enfriiio>  <if  tlio  people."  TT«.'  c':iii>od 
[Hi  (le^;'retd  a  committee  of  juatice  to  revise 

arnsti,  md  guurd  a^^inrt  the  aaerifioe  of  inno- 
•"It  persons;  but  his  colleagues  resisted,  and 
'Ji«  adi«md  £dled.  On  June  10  he  proposed 
t<;«hwforthe  reorganization  of  the  revoln- 
'i'nary  tri!>rinal,  IiIh  ohject  ht'iw^  to  rid  tin.' 
^'••.onof  the  great  culprits  in  the  convention. 
. hia  pnrpofie  was  neea  through,  and  he  was 

■  'ii  to  di>rlaim  it.  The  Convention  now 
'■'^ma  alarmed  for  its  own  safety.  Being  tm- 
^il*  to  cofntrol  the  conimittco-i,  he  withdrew 
^ra  them  and  sought  to  ovLrthrow  them. 

-  wholesale  Imtoheries  which  followed  wero 
I'etrated  wiiliout  his  connivance,  though, 
'1?  the  tnthor  of  tho  decree  itself,  he  is 
)^b«ld  respoaaible  fat  the  atrocitiea  it  per- 


mitted. For  the  la->t  G  weeks  of  his  life  he  had 
no  voice  in  the  fKovernment.  In  his  speech  in 
tho  convention  on  July  26  he  asked  if  in  that 
intervid  **  faction  had  been  less  audacious,  or 
the  cotmtry  been  happier."  A  tnmnlt  followed 
the  speech,  and  tlie  convention  refused  to  pub- 
lish it.  This  was  equivalent  to  his  overtlirow. 
He  retnmed  to  the  Jacobins,  and  annoonoed 
himself  doomed.  Tin  y  ndlii  d  mnnd  him.  and 
besought  him  to  head  an  insurrection  against 
the  convention.  This  he  refused  to  do,  and  on 
the  following  day  ho  reappeared  in  tho  con- 
vention, where  his  arrest  was  decreed.  The 
coromnne  instantly  organized  an  insurrection 
and  rescued  him ;  but  he  would  give  no  coun- 
tenance to  the  riot.  "  The  death  of  one  man," 
said  he,  is  less  hurtful  to  the  republic  than 
tho  cxaipple  of  revolt  against  the  national  con> 
vention.''  Tho  in?'Tirre<  ti«mi5t?  were  soon  over- 
powered, and  at  the  Iv  tcl  de  ville  Kohespierre 
was  seised.  At  this  time  be  is  said  tolUKve 
been  woundtd  in  the  faco  by  a  shot  IVom  one 
of  the  soldiers,  which  gave  rise  to  the  state- 
ment that  he  mude  an  attemjit  on  lii>  own  lifo  ; 
but  the  fact  i>  uncertain.  Tlio  form  of  trial 
was  (juickly  enacted,  and  varly  in  tlio  evening  of 
July  28  the  guillotine  terminated  his  existence. 

KniUN",  a  name  npi'lied  in  the  old  world  to 
geverai  small  deutirohtral  birds  of  the  family 
of  warblers,  and  anb>fiiroily  mythaeiwf.  In 
these  tho  bill  short,  spends  r.  taperin^r,  de- 
pressed at  the  basOf  slightly  curved  and  notch- 
ed at  the  tip,  and  the  gape  and  basal  portion  of 
the  nasal  groove  cc'vcied  with  bristUs;  tlie  tarsi 
are  long  and  slender,  covered  in  front  with  an 
entire  scale,  occasionally  showing  marks  of  di- 
vision ;  tho  toes  are  moderate,  the  hind  one 
and  claw  usually  the  largest,  and  tho  claws 
curved  and  sharp;  tail  nsnally  short  and  broad, 
and  wings  moderate  and  rounded.  Gray  men- 
tion's \'i  ^'onera,  most  of  which  are  inhabitants 
of  the  Lu^tern  hemisphere,  over  which  they  are 
very  generally  distributed ;  they  feed  on  worms, 
insects,  seeds,  and  fruit-,  wliii  h  tlicy  seek  on 
tho  ground  or  in  tix-es,  and  wla-u  liard  pressed 
approach  familiarly  linmau  habitations;  the 
nests  aro  large  and  carefully  lined  with  soft 
materials,  and  tho  eggs  generally  pale  blue. 
The  only  genus  that  can  be  mentioned  here  is 
(ri/thar)i^  (Cuv.),  an<l  the  sin^do  !-]K(ies  the 
robin  redbreast  (i'.rt/<!'<f«/.i,  Cuv.),  well  known 
to  every  English  school  boy,  and  endeared  to 
European  nations,  especially  Great  Britain,  by 
its  conlidiug  and  cheerful  disposition.  It  is 
abont  5|  inches  long,  with  an  alar  extent  of  9 
inches;  tho  prevailing  color  above  is  olive 
green:  tho  forehead,  cheeks,  fore  neck  and 
part  of  breast,  light  yellowish  red.  It  is  a  per- 
manent resident  in  temperate  Europe.  A~5a 
Minor,  and  N.  Africa ;  it  is  the  most  familiar 
of  the  small  bird.s  boldly  approaching  the  dwell- 
ings of  man,  and  in  winter  so  fearless  as  to 
enter  houses  and  pick  up  crumbs  from  the 
floor  or  the  table;  its  sprightly  movements, 
knowing  look,  bright  eyes,  sweet  notes,  and 
pleasing  plnmage,  render  it  alwa^rs  a  welcome 
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viiitor.  Th«  song  is  sweotl j  modulated,  pldo- 

tivo,  and  not  loud,  lieiird  through  Hj  riiip',  s'lui- 
mer,  and  antnmn,  and  even  in  dull  and  raiuy 
weather  when  mort  other  toni?  birds  are  dlent ; 
it  is  one  of  the  latest  birder  tu  retire  at  night, 
and  one  of  the  earliest  in  the  morning ;  it  is 
soUtarj,  never  congregating  in  flocks ;  the  food 
ttOflUuta  of  worms  (which  it  bea^  t<>  death  and 
cleanses  hcforo eating),  insect'*,  and  their  larvn\ 
(ienerally,  and  especiallj  in  tlie  br»jcding  bcu- 
8on,  it  is  verjpngDacioiiHi,  driTitigoflr  all  small 
birds  coming  near  its  favorite  resorts,  and  at- 
tacking even  cats  and  large  birds.  The  nest  is 
often  made  in  out  buildings  which  are  daily 
Bfwd,  and  sometimes  in  situations  wlu  ro  there 
is  great  confusion  and  noise;  it  is  made  of 
aiMMB,  leavee,  and  grassea,  lined  with  hair  and 
feathers ;  the  eppn  arc  5  or  6,  white,  ^th  pale 
reddish  brown  spots. — Birds  of  Terr  difl'erent 
ftniiliea  in  varions  ptatB  of  the  world  bear  this 
name,  as  is  the  c  n^e  with  our  American  robin, 
which  is  one  of  the  thrushes,  turdui  miffrato- 
9*Mr«  (Linn.) ;  the  generic  obanetera  are  given 
under  I'mu  hn.  It  is  unnecessary  to  describe 
this  well  known  bird,  which  is  nearly  twioe 
tiie  size  of  the  European  robin,  any  ftirther 
tlum  to  Bay  that  the  general  color  above  is  olive 
gray,  witii  the  top  and  sides  of  the  head  black, 
chin  and  throat  white,  black-streaked,  and  the 
under  parts  chestnut  brown;  there  is  consid- 
erable variation  in  the  iiltimnfre,  which  is  more 
or  le.ss  marked  with  white,  even  to  albinism. 
It  is  distributed  over  North  America,  us  far  as 
Mexico  on  the  west  and  to  let.  60**  N.,  breed- 
iug  over  must  of  this  extent.  Tliis  is  one  of 
the  first  birds  seen  in  the  spring,  a  few  in  shel- 
tered places  remmning  all  winter  as  far  north 
as  Xew  Englaad,  and  many  arriving  there  from 
tiM  aonth  befbre  the  snow  has  disaiipeared; 
most  li'V-vovcr  T'lifr.it,'  dnriii'r  winter  to  the 
southern  states,  where  tiicy  are  very  common, 
oeenrring  in  floeka  and  killed  in  innnenfle  nam- 
bors.  The  song  is  simple  but  plcafinj:  and  live- 
ly, though  not  to  be  compared  to  that  of  many 
other  thmaliefi ;  it  nraob  reaembles  that  of  the 

European  lilackhird  (7!  rnrrnl'i.  Linn.).  Much 
of  the  regard  in  which  the  robin  is  held  here 
ia  derived  from  that  accorded  to  the  English 
robin,  which  ours  resembles  in  its  red  breast, 
fjsmiliar  disposition,  and  cheerful  notes;  it  is 

generally  protected,  except  during  the  shoot- 
g  season  in  the  southern  and  middle  states, 
where  it  h  slanghtored  indiscriminately;  in 
MttiJ4iuchu»ett4i  the  laws  forbid  its  destrueliuii  at 
any  time  of  year.  The  nest  is  often  built  near 
houses  find  in  very  noisy  locations;  a  robin 
ha.1  been  known  to  build  on  the  timbers  of  a 
railroad  bridge  over  a  wide  sheet  of  wat«r,  on 
which  trains  passed  at  Icn^t  .  v.  ry  hour  durinjr 
the  day  and  night — not  only  a  dangerous  and 
a  tremulous  porition,  bat  one  from  whieh  it 
mr^r  }i,  ditV'fMilt  to  teach  the  yonnjr  to  fly,  ns 
a  misstep  would  precipitate  them  Into  the  wa- 
ter. The  eggt  are  4  to  6,  bloish  green  and  nn- 
epotfed  :  fhey  .•ire  i-tn  ly  molested;  two  broods 
are  raised  in  a  season,  oven  in  New  Englaad  * 


the  parents  are  very  anxious  in  regard  to  the 

yonng,  uttering  a  shrill  and  plaintive  cry  whca 
the  nest  is  approached  i  they  sometimes  breed 
year  after  year  on  the  same  qwt  The  flight 

is  rapid,  and  at  times  hi^h  and  long  suststined. 
From  ita  ^ntle  and  docile  disposition,  lively 
movementa,  and  pleasing  song,  it  is  ofi«:ii  kvpi 
as  a  cage  bird;  it  is  fed  on  bread  soaked  in 
milk  or  water,  fmits.  and  insects;  it  \^  ]<~T.r- 
livcd  iu  captivity,  Imt  liable  to  sutler  {uid  dje 
during  moulting.  The  flesh  is  tender,  savory, 
and  easily  digested,  and  a  favorite  article 
food  in  the  middle  and  southern  i>Uit<:»,  whir« 
the  markets  in  the  hli outing  season  are  glutted 
wi^li  t!]i'TiL — Tlie  golden  robin  haa  bMB  d^ 
8cni)e<i  under  Baltuio&x  Oriole. 

ROBIN  HOOD.  See  Hood,  Rorar. 

liOHINS,  Brnjamin,  an  Enplish  mathema- 
tician, born  in  Bath  in  1707,  died  in  MadraiL 
July  29, 1781.  Hia  parenta  were  Qnakora,  wm 
were  too  poor  to  give  him  any  but  f'  .  imp'oft 
education.  As  »  means  of  furthering  h  k-«  stud  ie« 
he  eatabliidied  hinuelf  in  London  as  a  i>n\-:;i4 
teacher  in  1725,  and  became  known  to  men  e( 
ficieuoe  as  one  of  the  most  accurate  mathema- 
tfeiana  of  the  lime.  Fortifioi^on  and  gunmry 
be<  arnc  a  favorite  study  with  him ;  he  made  sev- 
eral excursions  to  Flanders  to  examine  the  et^n- 
structions  of  the  best  engineers,  and  a  f^  rie:^  of 
experiments  to  determine  the  value  of  the  ex- 
ploftive  forco  of  gunpowder,  and  the  cllect  of 
the  heat  and  moi^iture  of  iho  atiuimfhere  oa 
that  ibrco  and  the  reaistanco  of  the  ur  to  pro- 
jectiles. Ho  was  engaged  in  various  matlte- 
matical  controversies,  opposed  Bernoailli  upon 
the  relative  proportions  of  forces  and  voloelma, 
and  answered  in  defence  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's 
method  of  fluxions  some  oriticismB  of  BidLiop 
Berkeley.  In  17S0  he waauadeenfinoer  in  gvn- 
eral  to  the  Eiist  India  company,  and  |>roi  tcd^-^l 
to  Madras,  where  he  was  soon  after  attacked 
with  the  fever  that  finally  oanaed  bia  d«atii. 

ROBINSON,  KowARD,  an  American  philolo- 
gist and  biblical  scholar,  bom  at  Sootlungtutt, 
Oonn.,  April  10, 17M.  He  was  graduated  at 
Hamilton  colle^'e,  Clintou.  N.  Y.,  iii  1816.  and 
served  for  a  year  as  tutor  in  the  college.  He 
married  a  dmghter  of  the  Bev.  8.  Kirklazid, 
mis*iionary  to  the  Oneida  Indians;  but  she  dy- 
ing in  1819,  ho  continued  at  Clinton  prosccntu'i^ 
his  studies  till  1821,  when  he  went  to  Andovcr, 
Mass.,  to  procure  the  printing  of  an  edition  ef 
the  first  fi  books  of  the  Iliad,  which  he  bad 
edited.  While  residing  at  Aaduvcr  ho  com- 
menced the  study  of  Hebrew,  and  was  em- 
ployed by  Prof.  Stuart  to  t'orrect  the  proof-*  of 
his  Hebrew  grammar,  which  led  to  their  uader- 
taking  together  aome  translations  of  text  booikB 
from  the  German,  to  lii>  being  left  in  chaT^re 
of  Prof.  Stuart's  cla^s  iu  his  absence,  and  final- 
ly to  Ma  appointment  as  assistant  inatnictor. 
He  remained  at  Andover  till  182C,  when  lie 
sailed  for  Europe,  and  sp«:nL  the  next  4  jemn 
in  travel  and  stndy,  during  whidi  be  Bummad 
"Mi.M  Thcres.'v  A.  L.  von  Jakob,  dauj^'htt  r  .if 
i'rof.  Tou  Jakob  of  Halle.  In  1830  he  retnmad 
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Andovcr,  and  received  the  appotntmeiit  of 

■  uiNwr  extraordinary  of  sacred  literature, 
1  librarian,  which  he  resigned  in  1H38,  and 

,  uioved  to  Boston,    lu  1837  ho.  ni)pointed 
rofe<aordritU>licaI  literature  in  the  Union  theo- 
'.  i ':J  jenrinnrr  in  the  city  of  New  York,  whif^  h 
■  :ioa  he  jftill  'le^^npies.   Before  a'^suniing  its 
^hensited  Pale-^tint',  of  which,  in  company 
:  th«  Rev.  Dr.  Eli  Smith,  he  made  a  minute 
■  arefol  survey.  At  Berlin  he  embodied  the 
it'  in  thefonn  of  a  narrative,  which  was 
dmoltaneonsly  in  Germany,  Kntrland, 
iAioerica     Biblical  Kcsearches  in  fales- 
V.  and  in  the  A^jac^nt  Ooontries,  a  Joomal 
;  ravels  in  tho  Year  3  vols.  8vo.,  Hal- 

.  L.iiidon,  and  Boston,  1841).  He  eotered  upon 
datiei  of  Us  profeesorBhip  in  1840,  in  which, 
'  m  philoloa:i<-;J  iind  geotrr.iphical  stiulie?, 
has  since  pafised  most  of  his  time.   In  1852 

■  aeniit  rented  Falesdne,  Investigatod  with 
r  Smith  *^omc'  topic-^  jiroviotnly  jiasseJ  over, 
li  pabUahed  the  results  of  thi.H  tour  in  1856 
r«>l.  8ro.)  in  connection  with  a  revision  of 
*  prcvioos  reaearclies.   lie  is  understood  to 

Eiow  engaged  in  the  preparntion  of  a  [tlirsi- 
!  mi  historical  pjeography  of  the  Holy  Laud, 
r.  Kolnnson  has  been  for  several  years  aaao- 

■  itif!  c'ffii  ient  member  of  the  American  gco- 
-lioal,  oriental,  and  ethnological  societies. 

L  received  die  de;;reo  of  D.l).  from  Dart- 
'!i  college  in  1831  und  from  tho  luiivorsity 
iiille  in  1842,  and  that  of  LL.I>.  from  Yale 
'i  vgft  in  lS4iw    Dr.  Robinson  has  pabliahed 
luslation  of  Buttmann's  Greek  ^rfinimnr 
1  'ver,  1832;  new  translation  from  tli«  IHth 
.in  ed..  Kew  York,  1850) ;  "A  Greek  and 
Ml  Lexieon  of  the  Xew  Testament"  (Boa- 
l!ia6;  new  ed.,  entirely  rewritten,  New 
•Tk.l8M);  "TheBbinnonyofthePonrGoji- 

'  in  Greek  (Boston,  1845),  an  l  in  Ki 
't«).    He  edited  from  1831  to  1834  the 
'lulled  Repository,**  a  theolofrfoal  qnarterly, 
'  ■  .  iuontly  nniterl  with  tho  "  Bibliotheea  Sa- 
which  he  established  and  edited  for  one 
ir  in  yew  York.  He  has  alto  edited 
■^'•Biblical  T>i(tioiiary''  and  other  works, 
A  published  4  revisions  of  his  translation  of 
-*  nios*s  Hebrew  lexicon,  the  last  in  1854. — 
?>K  Albebtike  Louise,  known  as  an  author 
•;r  the  name  of  Talvi,  wife  of  the  preceding, 
ni in  Halle,  Germany,  Jan.  26, 1 797.  In  1807 
V  f-ompanied  her  father  to  Russia,  where  lie 
a-'nc  profLSior  in  the  university  of  Kharkov. 
■•■<t  ^he  l>ej,'an  the  study  of  the  Slavic  lan- 
'  <.\  «  and  literature^  and  also  wrote  her  first 
■'--''Qi.    Her  father  l>ein<T  transferred  to  St. 
•-'jrehorg  in  1810,  sho  j^pfcut  her  time  there 
nfip;iUf  ill  the  acquisition  of  modern  Ian- 
•  ^  and  the  stndy  of  lii-tory.    In  1816  she 
to  Halle,  and  applied  herself  to  tho 
Ij  of  the  Latin  lanfirnafe,  bat  resisted  na> 
w  entreaties  to  allow  her  productions  to 
ir  in  print.   She  however  wrote  a  few 
<.  wluoh  were  published  at  Halle  In  183S 
' tlie  title  i-f  '•  I'-  vrlie."  and  others  ap- 
-i.cd  in  aiQuuaoi  under  the  signature  of 


"Talvi,"  formed  from  tho  initial  letters  of  her 
maiden  name.  In  1822,  nnder  the  signature  of 
Ernst  Berthold,  she  made  a  translation  of  Wal- 
ter Scott's  "Old  Mortality"  and  '"The  Black 
DwarC**  Abont  this  time  a  collection  of  Ser- 
^■^^^n  popular  songi?  fell  into  her  hands,  and  she 
began  the  study  of  Serviiin,  and  translated  a 
number  of  poems  from  that  language,  which 
were  published  under  tho  title  of  Volkslieder 
d€r  S<  rhen  (3  vols.,  Halle,  1825-'6).  In  1828 
she  was  married  to  Prof.  Kobinson,  and  accom- 
panied liiin  in  ISUO  to  America.  Here  she 
turned  her  attention  to  the  aboriginal  lan- 
guages, and  translated  into  O^man  Mr.  Jobn 
PickerinL''s  work  on  the  Indian  tongues  of 
North  America  (Leipsio,  1834).  In  1834  she 
wrote  for  the  "  BlbKeal  Repository"  a  «  Histor- 
icftl  View  of  the  Slavic  Languages,"  whi(  h  in 
1850,  after  being  revised  and  partly  rewritten, 
was  published  at  New  York  in  a  Itmo.  -volmnn 
entitled  "Historical  View  of  the  Lan<ruage9 
and  Literature  of  tho  Slavic  Nations,  with  a 
Sketch  of  their  Popnlar  Poetry."  In  1887 
she  returned  with  her  husband  to  Germany, 
where  she  remaned  until  1840,  and  there 
published  a  treatise  entitled  "  An  Essay  on 
the  Historical  Characteristics  of  the  Popnlar 
Songs  of  the  Germanic  Nations,  with  a  Re- 
view of  tho  Songs  of  the  Non-European  Races" 
(Leipsic,  1840).  In  the  same  year  also  app<^tf>- 
ed  a  m\i\\\  work  under  the  title  of  "  The  Poems 
of  0!i>ian  not  Genuine."  After  her  retnm  to 
New  York  slie  wrote  **A  History  of  Capt. 
John  Brnitir'  in  Germnn,  published  in  F.  Kau- 
mcr  8  HUtormhes  Tuuichenbuch.  This  was  fol- 
lowed hj  "The  Oolonization  of  New  England** 
(Leipsic,  of  which  work  tho  younger 

Hazlitt  made  a  tranHlation  into  English.  Be- 
ride  the  works  already  spoken  of,  she  has  writ- 
ten "  Heloise,  or  the  Unrevealed  Secret"  f New- 
York,  1850),  "  Life's  Discipline,  a  Tale  of  the 
Annals  of  Hungary"  ( 1851 ),  and  "  The  Ezaee" 
(isr.m  afli-rwnrd  published  as  "Woodhill,  or 
the  Ways  of  Providence ;"  and  she  contribates 
to  Tarions  American  and  German  periodieals. 

ROBINSON,  Jony,  an  English  tli^.tnting 
clergyman,  born  in  1575,  died  in  Leyden,  March 
1,  1625.  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and 
held  for  a  time  a  benefice  near  Yarmouth  in 
Norfolk,  but  was  subsequently  chosen  pastor  of 
a  dissenting  congregation  formed  in  1002  in  the 
north  of  England.  This  <  hurch  was  "  beset  and 
watched  niL'ht  and  day  by  the  acents  of  tho 
)relacy,"  and  in  1007  its  members  attempted  to 
oave  England  for  Holland,  but  were  prevmted 
>y  the  civil  officer^,  who  kept  tlie  whole  com- 
pany under  arrest  for  a  mouth.  The  design 
was  renewed  in  1608,  and  successftally  carried 
out.  They  arrived  in  Amsterdam,  remained 
there  about  a  year,  and  then  by  the  advice  of 
their  paster  removed  to  Leyd^*  Here  th^ 
remained  1 1  years  in  friendly  intercourse  with 
their  neighbors,  and  their  nombers  were  so 
largely  increased  by  arrivals  ftom  England  that 
they  bccamo  a  great  congregation.  Here,  too, 
Bobinaon,  in  a  controversy  on  free  will,  "  b^ao 
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to  be  tariUe  to  the  Armmians.*'  In  1613  Epis- 

copiua,  the  successor  of  Anninitts,  nntl  jirofo^^or 
in  tho  university  of  Levdcu,  declared  Lit.  will- 
fagneas  to  deftttd  the'doctrinos  of  Arminius 
against  all  opposers,  and  Kobinson  accepted 
the  cliallen^e.  A  public  disputation  Aa-as  held 
in  the  jiiesdu  e  of  a  large  aasembly,  and  tho 
friends  of  Ihu  lutter  assort  tliat  "the  truth  had 
A  famous  victory."  In  1617  another  removal 
was  oontemplated,  and  Robinson  with  hk 
\vliulo  lioiirt  went  into  tlio  plan  of  forming  a 
settlement  in  America,  llaviug  succeeded  in 
the  n^tiadons,  a  minoritj  of  tbo  congrega- 
tion under  the  h  ad  of  l?rew-tor,  tlie  riiHiif^ 
elder,  set  out  iu  1620  in  two  ships,  the  Speed- 
well and  the  Mayflower,  which  could  hold 
only  a  small  number.  It  was  the  ititi  titiou  of 
Robinson  to  follow  wiUt  the  rest  of  tho  congre- 
gation, but  he  died  before  the  oonBent  of  the 
association  of  English  merchants  who  controlled 
the  enterprise  could  be  obtained.  The  remain- 
der of  his  church  and  his  widow  and  children 
emigrated  not  long  after  his  death.  lie  was 
an  acute  controversialist,  and  hi^'lily  versed 
in  classical  learning.  IK-  published  "A  Justi- 
fication of  Separation  from  tho  C9iurch  of 
Enghmd''  (1010);  "Of  IUlii:ioii<^  Commimion" 
(1614);  Apologia  Juata  tt  Atcvmjriu  (101  li), 
whicli  in  1644  was  translated  into  English ; 
*'  A  Defence  of  the  Doctrine  propounded  by  the 
Synod  of  Dort"  (1024);  "A  Treatise  of  the 
Lawfulness  of  Learning  of  the  Hinlstera  in  the 
Church  of  England"  (1034);  and  "Essay?  or 
Observations,  Divine  and  Moral*'  (1628).  His 
eomidete  works  were  published  at  Boston  in 
18S1  by  the  OoDgiegaaooal  board  of  puUioa- 
tion,  in  8  vols. 

BOBIKSON,  RoBBBT.  an  English  dissenting 
minister,  born  nt  Sw.-ilVham.  Norfolk,  Jan.  8, 
1796,  died  iu  Binuinghum,  Juno  9,  1790.  At 
the  age  of  14  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  London 
hairdresser,  becamoafollower  of  Gtorfre  Wliitc- 
field,  and  besan  toonali^'  himself  for  a  preacher 
at  tho  ago  of  19.  HoftnaUybeoune  pastor  of  an 
Independent  church  at  Norwich,  in  1761  settled 
at  Caniliridp:c  as?  pastor  of  a  IJaptist  congrega- 
tion, and  in  1773  added  to  his  clerical  functions 
the  calling  of  a  fai-uier  and  dealer  in  coal  and 
corn.  In  1TS4  otrcrs  were  made  to  liim  of  pre- 
ferinent  iu  thocstultli>!ic<l  church,  which  he  de- 
clined. His  intense  application  to  study  for  a 
projected  history  of  the  Baptists  1-t  tlioii^ht  to 
nave  shortened  lib  life,  buine  tinu'  Ik  lure  his 
death  he  became  a  Unitarian  and  an  admirer  of 
Br.  Priestley.  lie  left  various  theological  works. 

ROBISON,  John,  a  Scottish  writer  on  natu- 
ral philosophy,  born  near  Glasgow  in  1789, 
died  in  Edinburgh,  Jan.  80,  1805.  II  h 
graduated  iu  1766  at  the  university  of  Glusgow, 
and  in  1768  went  to  London  and  became  private 
tutor  to  tVi  s'on  of  Admiral  Kiiowlo.'*,  and  en- 
tered us  niid>hlpinau  on  board  the  Royal  Wil- 
Ham,  his  pupil  being  lieutenant.  This  ressel 
was  one  of  the  fleet  intended  to  act  witli  Cen. 
WoUo  in  the  siege  of  Quebec,  and  arrived  oli' 
ttie  Ainerioan  ooMt  in  April,  1769.  Bailing  up 


tho  St.  Lawrence,  ho  was  employed  in  maklr^; 
surveys.  After  2  years'  «( nice  on  board 
Royal  William,  he  uceouipanitd  Knowles,  wk* 
had  been  appointed  to  the  sloop  of  wiu*  P««> 
grine,  20  guns,  on  a  voyage  to  Spain  ;in<'.  r<  .rt  o- 
gal,  but  alter  6  months  left  tho  iJa\  al 
By  the  reoommendation  of  Admiral  Knowle. 
lie  wfl«»  sent  on  a  trip  to  Jamaica  with  a  s'  i.  of 
John  Uurrisou  to  take  charge  of  his  chronom- 
eter, sent  out  to  be  tested.  Jn  April,  176S,  he 
returned,  but  failinjr  to  •ret  any  promotion  froia 
tho  board  of  admiralty,  he  again  ro^UIIi«d  hii 
studies  at  the  nniyersity  of  Glasgow,  and  m 
tin-  recommendation  of  Dr.  Black  succ^-eded 
him  iu  1766  as  lecturer  iu  chemistrj.  In  1 770 
he  aooonpanied  as  seoretarj  AdminJ  ITnowIes 
to  Russia,  whither  he  wasgoinir  to  eiT.ji  t  a  rd- 
ormatiou  iu  the  navy  of  that  coimtry.  Iu  thit 
position  he  remained  for  2  years  at  St.  retcc»> 
burg,  and  was  made  insi>ertor-general  of  the 
corps  of  marine  cadets  nt  Cronstadt,  vr\r}^  t!« 
rank  of  lieutenant -colonel.  In  Sept.  1774, 
returned  to  Edinburgh  as  professor  of  natur^ 
philo.sopliy  in  the  university,  nnd  fulfilled  the 
duties  of  that  oflico  for  liie  romainiiit:  ;;0  yeaci 
of  his  life.  In  1708  he  was  made  dot  iiV  of 
lawH  by  the  university  of  New  Jor-oy.  the  nvtt 
year  received  the  same  honor  from  the  cnivfir* 
sity  of  Glasgow,  and  in  1800  was  elected  e«e» 
censor  to  !>r.  Black  as  foreign  member  of  the 
royal  academy  of  hcicnocs  at  St.  Peter>>bur|g. 
His  first  published  production  was  a  piiper 
communicated  to  the  royal  society  of  Eflinburgh 
in  1786,  on  the  determination  of  the  orbit  aad 
motions  of  the  Georgium  Sidna.  He  contrih- 
nted  also  a  larpc  nnnihcr  of  scientific  nititltl 
to  the  "  Eucyclopsdia  Britanuica.*^  In  I7f7 
appeared  a  work  of  his  entitled  "  Proofs  o^  a 
Consphai  y  apaiiisf  all  the  Ren;.'iari?  nnd  Got- 
erumeuts  of  Europe''  (8vo.,  Edinburaii).  Hi* 
last  work  was  entitled  **  Elements  of  M echuni- 
cal  Philosophy"  (^\o..  Edinl-nr-li.  1S04). 

ROCHAMBEAU,  Jean  BAmsTE  Do.natiex 
m  YniKtrB,  count  do,  a  French  soldier,  l»om  in 
^\  nd6me,  July  1,  1725,  died  May  10, 1  SOT.  lie 
entered  the  military  service  in  1742  during  the 
war  of  the  Austrian  succession,  and  diji>tingtii&h- 
c<l  !iiin<i'lf  in  the  campaigns  of  l74ia]Ml  1746. 
I'rornotcd  to  acoloneley  in  1747.  hv  wao  Wfnnrl- 
cd  in  tlio  battle  of  Laufeld.  and  was  artisv  «i 
the  siege  of  Maestricht  in  1748.  After  the  cc-n- 
elusion  of  tlie  peace  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  ho  be- 
came governor  of  Vendome,  resumed  acU%e 
service  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  7  vcars*  wmr. 
was  appointed  brigadii  r  frcncral  in  aft*.r 
the  taking  of  Mahon,  then  served  in  Cieruattnj', 
received  several  wounds  in  the  battle  of  Cl<»> 
tercamp  in  1760,  and  was  jiromoicd  in  I76I. 
In  1780,  being  a  lieutenant-general,  he  was 
placed  in  oommand  of  the  TVench  anny  mnt  to 
Anu  ric  a,  and  in  the  following  year  acte«l  in 
concert  with  Washington  in  the  openuiooa 
which  brought  about  the  capitulation  of  Com- 
wallis  at  Yorktown.  Pi  at  c  being  ct>ncUide«l, 
he  returned  to  France  in  1783.  and  was  mad«; 
governor  of  Picardy  and  Artoia.  He  becaaai^ 


in  1791  otDuaaiider  of  the  French  anujr  in  the 
riortk  Ml  iMa  reeigndL  He  was  incarcerated 
srmpiod  before  the  revolntionary  tri- 
1/  iQol,  ani  Mntettcedto  death ;  but  on  hU  name 
being  callcsl  tor  •zMjotion,  it  was  found  that 
t  o  t-arta-hich  tran-portod  the  prisoners  to  the 
\„ti^d  of  eiecutioQ  was  already  filltnl  up,  and 
«a|ierintending  officer  poshed  hfan  hade,  Ba^- 
■  .-;  "SMnd  back,  oltl  Icllnv,-;  yotir  turn  WiU 
c  lUio  kkr/^  Bobespierrc  fell  bcloro  bis  tnm 
'  i^i,  swl  he  was  Kberated.  He  left  IT^iiMlrM 
Were  printed  In  IS^'fi  (2  V"h.  ftvo,,  Paris). 
— lit)]i4nEH  JtUttiB  JosKTHf  i>ou  ut'  tilo  preced* 
i  bOTBta  1750,  IdUed  atLeii)sic,  Oct.  1«,  1813. 
..  !onel  in  1779,  ho  accompanied  his  futlKr 
v  America;  became  Itoutenant-general  in  1792 ; 
~i«  ««ot  to  St.  Domingo  agattist  the  Tehellfoas 
<i?Otfs;  went  in  1793  to  Martinique,  whence 
•  expelled  the  English,  and  caused  the  govern- 

nt  of  the  republic  to  be  acknowledged  in  all 
Frenoh  colonies.  In  1794^  being  hedged 

;\irt  Koyal  by  superior  forces,  he  was  forced 

'  [litnlnte  after  resisting  for  40  days.  Re- 
•  "Ann  to  France,  he  joined  the  army  of  Italy 
.  lN>i) ;  V.  i-j  afterward  sent  under  Gen.  Lo- 
to  Hav  li,  and  in  1802  defeated  Ton?<s:iint 
.  'ivonure.    Becoming  conmiander-in-chief 

i.i-ckrc's  death,  his  cruelty  excited  indigna- 

a  Aad  hatred  among  all  classes.  The  instir- 
ranewed  ^eir  efforts;  and  in  1803,  his 
'  IS  boinj"  preatly  reduced  in  numbers,  be 
«uj  obliged  to  surrender.  Taken  prisoner  on 
'  t<  French  coast,  he  was  earried  to  England, 
-J  cxohanpo'l  after  8  years*  captivity.  Tn 
he  fought  braTely  at  Bautzen  and  Woll^- 

r;.  and  fell  at  the  battle  of  Leipsic. 

IlOCniJ.VLE,  a  town  of  Lancashire,  Eni,'- 
I'lloa  both  sides  of  the  river  Roeh,  10  m, 
^^  v.  E.  from  Manchester ;  pop,  in  1851 , 29, 1 95. 
«I'>c[KlAle  ii  largely  engaged  in  manufju  tures. 
'■^^'^ij  tlannels,  blankets,  cotton  goods,  and 
;  Ja.  In  the  immediate  neighborhood  there 

•  exten-ive  coal  and  iron  niino!<,  and  quarries 

biiildinir  stone.  The  Troollen  mnnnfiirtiiro 
'"i.H  intniduc^d,  in  t!iu  reign  ot"  Edward  lil., 
.  - 'mj  Flemish  immigrants.  Thetown  sends 
"  member  to  parlianient. 

ROCIIEFOIIT.  or  RocnEr  oi:t-3ub-Mee,  a 

■  irled  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
'  ^"cnto-Inferieuro,  situated  on  the  rigljt  bank 
'  '-i  Ciiarente,  about  0  m.  from  its  mouth,  and 
2'»iB.a  from  Rochelle;  pop.  in  1856,  31,873. 
i'  '^vis  a  pl.iceof  ri  )  import.mce  till  about  1666, 
a,  being  selected  by  Colbert  for  a  port,  the 
^rbor  vfli  enlan^  and  the  city  was  foanded 

- '  fortified  by  Vauban.  It  ranks  now  as  tha 
wud  oaval  ^tablishmeat  in  France. 

KOOHEFDnOAITLD.    See  La  Boohvou- 

KOCUEJAQUELEm.    See  La  Bocoma- 

P'OCITELLE,  or  La  Rociielle,  ;i  fmtifiod 
V*a  of  France,  capital  of  the  department  of 
P»sreote-Inferieure,  situated  on  the  bay  of 

-  iy  2«  m.  S.  W.  from  Paris ;  pop.  in  1856, 
^h^l,  iih^  bnilding  is  axtennTeljr  carried 
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on,  and  the  manufactures  consist  principally  of 
pottery,  glass,  and  eotton  goods.  Previous  to 
JfJ72  iloclielle  was  several  times  held  by  the 
Eiigli.sh.  It  fell  into  the  hands  of  tlie  Hugue- 
nots in  1557,  and  they  retained  p(isse>sion  of  it 
till  IGS"^.  wlu  u  they  <5i!rrendered  it  after  a  siego 
of  14  montlis,  u(>on  honorable  terms.  The  mole 
is  still  visible  that  was  constructed  by  Biohfl' 
lieu  to  close  the  harbor  on  this  oi  i  .i^ion. 

ROCIiELLE  SALT,  or  Salt  or  fcjEiGNicrni, 
a  double  salt,  diieovered  by  Sei^ette,  an  apoth- 
ecary of  Rochelle,  cnn-istinpr  of  an  equivalent 
of  tartrate  of  potash  and  one  of  tartrate  of 
soda  oorabined  with  8  eqairalents  of  water,  as 
c\[ires^ed  by  the  fonnnl.i  KO.  NaO,  CJl^Oio, 
8110.  It  is  foriued  by  neutraliisiDg  12  oz.  of 
carbonate  of  soda  dissolred  in  6  pints  of  boiling 
water  by  gradually  adding  16  oz.  of  bit  irri  uta 
of  i»otash  (cream  of  tartar).  It  crystallizes  in 
largo  right  rhombic  prisms  of  6,  8,  or  10  eidea. 
The  salt  is  used  i:i  tardi«  iii.-  iis  a  iitle,  cooling 
purgative,  well  suittd  to  d.  li<  ;iti-  siomachi*.  It 
is  almost  tasteless,  an«l  may  be  cii  in  soup  or 
beef  tea  in  sullicient  doso  without  its  presonoa 
being  suspected.  It  is  ul^o  l.ireely  ij<cd  a*?  an 
ingredient  of  Seidliiz,  or,  as  they  arc  i-onn.  itmcs 
caUed,  Rochelle  powders.  These  consist  of  a 
mi.xture  '"^f  120  jrraiiLs  of  n'i(  lu-l1i.'  sal;  and  40 
grains  of  bicarb*  mato  of  soda,  which  are  put  in 
a  blue  paper,  and  "-  j  gndnsof  tartaric  acid  put 
in  a  white  one.  Tin-  content-!  of  c:ich  arc  dis- 
solved in  separate  portions  of  water,  which  are 
then  poured  together,  and-the  draught  is  taken 
while  elTerve.scing. 

BOOllESTER,  a  city,  port  of  entry,  and  the 
capital  of  Monroe  oo.,  if.  Y.,  on  the  Genesee 
rivi  r.  7  m,  from  if  ^  month  in  Lake  Ontario  (its 
height  above  which  is  266  feet),  229  m.  W.  N. 
W.  from  Albany,  and  68  m.  E.  K.  £.  tnm 
Rnffalo:  pop.  in  1>15.  ^31  :  in  T^:o,  1.502;  in 
1830,  9,207;  in  1840,  20,191 ;  in  1850,  86,408; 
in  1860,  48,006.  The  Erie  canal  and  the  New 
York  central  railroad  (with  two  branches  mn- 
ninf?  respectively  to  Buffalo  and  N ia^'ara  Falls) 
piisii  through  it,  and  it  is  the  largest  town  on 
tlio  line  of  those  works  between  Albany  and 
Buffalo,  and  the  5th  in  size  in  the  state.  The 
Genosee  valley  canal  and  fbo  tlene.see  valley 
railroad  terminate  here.  TJio  Gonesco  river 
has  a  perpendicular  fidl  of  00  fct  t  within  the 
city,  another  of  25  feet  If  "i-  l  elow,  and  a 
third  of  84  feet  100  rods  from  the  latter.  Vnm 
the  Tipper  fall  it  flows  throuirh  a  deep  gorrc, 
its  banks  increasing  in  height  with  the  dillerent 
MU  from  100  to  220  feet.  The  site  of  the  city 
is  nearly  level,  and  occupies  an  area  of  about 
lOi  sq.  m.  It  is  regularly  laid  out,  so  tor  as  the 
windings  of  the  river  and  the  eanals  will  per- 
mit, \nth  streets  from  60  to  80  feet  wide, 
planted  with  shade  trees;  it  is  divided  into 
two  nearly  equal  parts  by  the  river,  which  is 
crossed  by  4  bridges  on  tlie  Hues  of  tlio  princi- 
pal streets  running  £.  and  W. ;  there  ore  also 
nnmerons  bridges  over  the  canals.  The  dwell- 
ings  of  the  city  are  mostly  doracbed,  built 
of  briolc  or  limestone,  and  eorrounded  by 
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ffronndf  snd  fruit  yards ;  manj  of  them  are 

Iiirtro  and  costly, and  their  numl)tr  (0J4O)  very 
nearly  equals  that  of  families  (9,806).  The 
combined  conrt  house  and  city  hall,  and  sev- 
eral of  the  business  blocks,  banking  houses, 
churches.  &c.,  are  handsoriic  structure?.  The 
railroad  depot  is  ono  of  tiie  largest  and  finest 
edifices  of  its  class  in  the  state.  The  canal 
aqueduct  over  the  Genesee  is  built  of  st^ne, 
848  feet  long  and  45  Ici  t  wide  interiorly,  with 
7  arches,  and  cost  $COO.()(i(i. — There  are  46 
rliurolu"-,  of  whit  li  4  are  Baptist,  4  Episcopal,  2 
Fric'iidii',  8  Mtthudist  Episcopal,  10  Presbyte- 
rian, 7  Roman  Catholic,  and  1  each  Brethren 
in  Clirist,  Cliri-tian,  Conp-egational,  Evanticll- 
cal  Association,  German  Evangelical,  Gci  uian 
Beformed,  Jewish,  Reformed  Dutch,  Second 
Advent,  Unitarian,  and  Universalist.  The  ^  al- 
oe of  choYch  edifices  is  about  $700,000,  and  tho 
noDiber  of  rittings  95,000.  The  public  schools 
are  mani^od  by  a  board  of  cducntion  of  12 
members  and  a  superintendent.  There  are  16 
primai!7f  16  intermediate,  and  10  grammar 
schools,  and  a  hiL'h  srliool,  witli  I'.")  tcarliers 
and  an  average  ot  4,484  pupik :  total  espen- 
ditUTO  in  1860,  $55,646,  of  which  $32,700  was 
for  teachers'  wages.  There  are  also  several 
private  schools  of  a  high  order.  The  univer- 
sity of  Rochester,  established  in  1850  by  tho 
Baptist  denomination,  had  in  1860  6  professors, 
165  students,  and  19()  alnnmi,  and  a  lihrarr  of 
more  than  6,000  vohnnes.  Xi^vv  buildiugH  have 
reoently  been  L-reotcd  at  a  cost,  ineluding  20 
acres  of  land,  of  $75,000.  It  has  nn  opti.aial 
scientific  course  independent  of  the  cla-Sbical 
one.  The  RochoHter  theological  seminary,  es- 
tablished in  1850,  had  in  the  samo  rear  "  pro- 
lesiiorf,  44  students,  and  a  library  of  about  T.ti'iO 
volumes,  of  which  5,000  were  pur»  hascd  iVom 
the  library  of  Neander,  the  chuK  !c  1  i  torian. 
Both  iustitutioDs  are  well  endowed,  ihe  Ro- 
ciMiter  AtheiUBnm  and  mechanics*  as80ciati<m 
has  600  members,  a  larfjo  reading  room,  and  a 
library  of  11^000  volumes,  and  sustains  an  au* 
nnal  conne  of  lectoreSb  There  are  8  daily- 
newspapers,  i^sniii;,'  tri-weeVly  and  weekly  edi- 
tions ;  4  weekly  uewspapers,  ono  of  which  is 
agrionltmvl  and  2  in  the  German  language ;  2 
monthly  periodicals,  one  airrieultural  and  ono 
literary;  and  a  Rural  Annual  and  Horticu- 
tural  Directory."  Tho  western  house  of  refuge, 
a  state  reformatory  institatiou  for  boys,  open- 
ed in  184 'J,  orcnpics  a  lar^re  building  with  42^ 
acres  of  ground;  at  iho  close  of  1860  it  had 
4SB  inmates,  who  are  ^ployed  in  various 
manufarttiren:  current  expenditure  in  1860, 
$85,763.32;  receipts,  $17,071.43.  The  Monroe 
connty  i)cnitentiary,  which  receives  convicts 
from  13  counties,  went  into  operation  in  1854. 
It  is  conducted  on  the  Albany  plan,  has  au 
svers^e  of  SOD  male  and  60  female  inmates, 
nnd  in  1^60  yielded  an  income  of  $.1,000  over 
expenditures.  There  are  two  lujspitals — St. 
]farj*s  (Rorosn  CSatholic),  with  about  150  pa- 
tients, nio<tly  free,  and  the  city  liospital,  which 
has  its  main  building  erected,  but  is  not  yet 


1861)  in  operation.  There  are  ■1m»  • 

Catholie  and  a  Protestant  orphan  asylum.  ^ 
home  for  th&  friendless,  and  sevwal  oUus 
diaritable  InstttatSons  and  societies.  HimI 

IIui»e  etniefcry  occupies  an  elevated  and  pic- 
turesque site  of  71  acres,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  Deantifo]  rural  cemeteries  in  the  Union. 
— ^The  climate  of  Rochester  is  mild,  the  vaem 
annual  temperature  bcin;:  40.92"  F, :  the  aT«Tr. 
age  of  the  summer  munths  ii*  70.77  ,  uf  iht 
winter  25.88",  and  of  the  s])ring  and  antnmn 
46°.  It  is  cpperinlly  favorable  to  fruit  cn!- 
ture,  and  the  nurseries  of  fruit  and  ornamen- 
tal trees  in  and  aronnd  the  citj  cover  thcmt 
4.000  aercs,  with  nn  annual  sale  of  more  th.-.r: 
$1,000,000.  A  single  nursery,  probablj  lih; 
largest  in  the  world,  occupies  500  acne,  sod 
thvrc  are  others  of  350  and  ^fjO  .^icrc.-.  Bo- 
chester  is  the  centre  and  commercial  eroponoia 
of  that  fertile  region  known  as  tlie  **■  Qeassii 
coniitry,"  fanums  es^pecially  for  the  fine  qixalhj 
of  its  wheat,  though  for  some  years  previoas 
to  1860  itsamomit  had  been  greatly  diminidMd 
by  insects.  This,  together  with  its  ixnmen»« 
water  power,  made  the  manofaaurv  of  Aoor 
for  many  years  the  leading  industrial  fntcrssk 
of  tlie  place,  large  quantities  of  a\  hc.it  Win^ 
imjiorted  from  distant  points;  and  in  Ibtio  u 
had  24  mills  with  125  runs  of  stones,  capable 
of  grinding  800,000  bbls.  per  annum,  and  actu- 
ally producing  about  600,000.  The  value  of 
flour  produced  in  1855,  according  to  the  &taie 
censns,  was  $5,482,296.  Tlaio  were  hcvvral 
shoe  manufacttiring  CfstnMishnicnts  employing 
200  to  500  mm  e;i(  h,  IjU  cooj^ers'  shops,  15 
breweries,  14  building  yards  for  canal  boats 
fnio.'it  of  tlioso  used  in  the  state  bting  built 
here),  13  coach  and  wagon  factories,  10  ma- 
chine shops,  7  agricultural  impleneni  naon- 

faetorie<5,  4  t.Tnneries,  2  cotton  fnrtorics,  and 
a  multitude  of  minor  establishments ;  the  cap- 
ital invested  was  $4,469,080,  distributed  mmm 
89  different  branches,  and  tin  v.nlue  of  pro- 
ducts $10,082,540;  hands  employed,  4,509.^- 
The  port  of  Boebester,  at  the  montli  of  tbe 
Ceno^ee,  has  a  good  harhor  with  two  long 
piers  and  a  lighthouse ;  tho  river  u  navigable 
to  the  lower  ftU,  9  m.  below  the  oitj,  maA 
tliere  is  also  a  railroad  to  tbe  lake.  Tbe 
shipping  of  tho  district  on  June  30,  1859. 
amounted  to  3,982  tons  enrolled  and  Voeii^. 
The  enstom  lioii'^e  returns  for  1860  were :  im- 
ports, $47  7,(>1«  ;  exports,  $357,576.  For  inter- 
nal commerce  the  railroads  and  cmials,  ranilfy- 
ing  in  all  directions,  give  unlimited  facilities. 
There  were  7,7i'7  ejmnl  cMr^roos  tlrst  wcltrhedat 
Rochester  in  ISho.  muuauiiugto  l,o^<j, 650  tons; 
the  receipts  of  the  railroads  at  that  point  Wire 
$686,960,  of  which  $380,813  was  from  pn5«en- 
gers.   There  are  9  banks  of  dii^oount  mtd  ctr- 
enlation,  with  a  capital  of  $2,500,000,  and  9 
f!n\nncrfi  hiuiks.  wlmse  de|>o»ita  on  Jan,  1.  I9fi^ 
were  $2,656,570.75. — R«>oh^»ter  is  divided  into 
12  wards,  each  of  whidi  elects  2  aMermcii  to 
serve  for  2  year^.    The  mayor     i  li-cted  annu- 
ally.  The  lire  department  cou&i6ii»  of  12  com- 
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ii.ro  now  (1861)  ranking  to  supply  the  city  with 
&t<?r  from  a  dbtauoe  of  14  m.   The  gas  com- 
pany  (capital  $240,000)  has  M  m.  of  maiiu,  and 
sujjj.iUs  600  public  lamps  and  2,400  private 
conBomer^   The  tazablo  property  of  too  oitj 
was  sssesaed  in  1860  at  $11,252,157,  but  the 
real  ralae  b  about  $26,000,000,  of  wliicli  ^20.- 
(>00.0<»0  is  retU  estate  and  $6,000,000  personal 
property. — The  first  permanent  settlement  on 
the  sito  of  Rochester  wm  made  in  1810.  There 
wero  Nut  two  trame  buildinirs  in  1812,  when  it 
V,     lirst  laid  out  for  a  village  by  Nathaniel 
Rocbest^^r  (after  wham  it  was  originally  called 
I*<jche8tervi]le)  and  two  associatoi  from  Mary- 
I.md.  who  had  purchased  the  land.    It  waa 
incx>rporated  m  a  Tillage  ilk  1617,  and  as  a  city 
ir  ]'*:^4-.    The  mystenous  fsonnds  long  (^alkd 
'  Rochester  kuockings,"  attributed  to  spiritual 
afseacy^^  were  introdtioed  from  n  adjoining 
•  iiaTitv.  and  never  made  many  converts  here. 

KObUESIiiUi,  Jobs  WuMm,  2d  earl  of,  a 
wlt«nd  nttiriitoftiieeoiirtof  Ohaile8ir.,bom 
b  Ditchley,  Oxfordshire,  April  10,  1047  or 
1648,  died  July  26,  1680.   He  left  Oxford  nni- 
rer^ty  in  1661  to  travel  In  Franoe  and  Italy, 
.■.■:d  returoing  in  his  ISth  year  wa'^  wi-lconii-d 
lor  bia  graceful  person  and  lively  wit  aa  a  con- 
senial  acquisition  to  the  gay  circles  of  the  court 
Ixk  l'>d5  ho  served  at  sea  under  the  earl  of  Sand- 
wich, and  in  1666  under  Sir  Edward  Spragge, 
d.iiiujjjuijiliiiig  himself  by  courage  und  intrepid- 
ity on  sicveral o<»msioi» ;  buthelo^t  the  reputa- 
tion tlins  a-^qnired  on  returning  to  London,  hr 
tiahonofiible  e\asiioii  of  the  consequences  of 
'iaarrels  of  his  own  seeking.   He  was  a  great 
lUvorito  with  the  kin?,  thonudi  his  sharp  satires 
were  often  otfensi\  c ;  and  he  was  made  by  hiia 
a  gentl^rnan  of  the  bedcbsmber  and  ranger  of 
Woodstock  park.    Tie  became  addicted  to  in- 
temperance soon  afier  hi^i  arrival  at  court,  and 
afterward  confessed  to  Dr.  Burnet  that  for  5 
Tears  he  was  continually  intoxicated.  lie  soon 
became  lEamous  for  debauchery  and  bufiuonery, 
ettea  diagntsinf  bimself  as  a  mountebank,  an 
-•dehenii^t,  a  porter,  or  a  betrt'ar,  characters 
which  be  sometimes  used  as  a  cover  for  low 
smonra.    Being  at  length  prostrated  hj  dt»* 
ei-i^\  he  was  convert«_d  from  the  infi<lelity 
which  be  professed  and  brought  to  hearty  cou- 
tritios  tor  bis  protligate  career  by  interoonrse 
with  Dr.  Buniet,  who  by  his  desire  afterward 
pablisho<l    Passages  of  the  Life  and  Death  of 
John,  Earl  of  Rochester."    His  life  was  also 
vf ritten  by  Dr.  Johnson  in  the  "  Lives  of  the 
Poets.""    On  his  deatbb^^d  Rochester  directed 
the  destruction  of  all  bia  profane  and  liceuiioiw 
writittgs ;  but  a  collection  appeared  under  his 
name  soon  aft  r  bis  death,  and  one  of  still 
a-orso  character  in  2  vols,  in  l7Sl-"2.  much  of 
wbtdiis  believed  to  be  spurious.    Of  his  gen- 
nho  poem«,  snch  as  his  "  Satire  against  Man," 
••  Verses  upon  Nothing,"  Jrc,  Dr.  Johnson  says 
that  they  everywhere  exhibit  "tokens  of  a 
mind  which  study  might  have  c.^rrii to  excel- 
^<iAce."  Hta  letters  to  his  wife  and  son,  recent- 
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ly  pBhUiiMd,  ibow  blm  in  a  somewhal  mora 

favorable  light.  His  only  8  >n  rlicd  a  minor  in 
l(>bl,  when  the  title  became  extinct, 

BOOK,  a  8.  eo.  of  Wis.,  bordering  on  DL,  in- 
tersected N.  an  1  S,  ;.(  irly  in  the  middle  by 
Rock  river,  and  drained  by  ita  branches ;  area, 
about  760  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860,  36,001.  Its 
surface  is  nearly  level,  with  much  prairie,  es- 
pecially to  the  E.  of  KtX'k  river,  which  is  nearly 
an  occupied  by  Rock  prairie ;  and  the  mil  ia 
very  fertile.  The  productions  in  1850  were 
784,278  bu.shcls  of  wheat,  :i00,143  of  Indian 
corn,  4Q7,Bb0  of  oats,  102,383  of  potatoes,  and 
410,881  Iba.  1^ batter.  There  were  0  saw  mills, 
3  newspaper  offices,  52  churches,  and  4,280 
pupils  attending  public  schools.  It  is  inter- 
sected by  the  Bcloit  and  Madison,  the  Chicago 
and  north-western,  aiid  llio  Milw.aukee  and 
Mississippi  railroads.    Cai  ital,  Janesville. 

ROCK  CASTLE,  a  S.  E.  ( u.  of  Ky..  border- 
ed S.  E.  by  riock  Castle  rivi  r,  by  the  braiu  liea 
of  which  and  Dick's  river  it  is  drained ;  area, 
about  860  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  6,848,  of  wbom 
357  were  slavi  s.  It  !j  i<  Tuieven  surface  and 
a  not  very  fertile  soli.  Tho  productious  ia 
1850  were  177,974  busbels  of  Indistn  com, 
3,715  of  win  d  Js,s;,-,3  of  oats.  5,543  lbs.  of 
tobacco,  and  li>,22ti  of  wool.  There  were  14 
chnrcbes,  and  425  pu])ils  attending  public 
schools.    Capital,  Mount  Vernon. 

ROOK  ISLAND,  a  N.  W.  co.  of  El.,  sepa- 
rated  &om  Iowa  by  the  Mississippi,  intersec  ted 
wad  boonded  S.  E.  by  Rock  river ;  area,  486 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1800.  21.007.  It  has  a  diversi- 
licd  surface  and  fertile  suil.  i>ituininous  coal 
is  found  in  abundunce.  The  productions  in 
IRGO  were  2(>5,r>!4  btisbvl'-  of  wlicaf,  ],]Tr,.446 
of  Indian  corn,  138,UHi  of  outs,  i2,o'J5  of  bar- 
ley, 89,165  of  potatoes,  67,813  lbs.  of  tobaooo^ 
and  23,508  tons  of  liay.  There  wore  2  saw 
mills,  a  tannery,  4  newspaper  offices,  41  church- 
es, and  6,024  pupils  attending  public  schools. — 
Rook  Islaxp,  the  capital,  is  situated  on  tho 
Misaistiippl  at  the  foot  of  the  upper  rapids,  op- 
posite Davenport,  Iowa,  8  m.  above  Eook  river, 
and  181  ra.  W.  by  S.  from  Cliicifro  ;  pop.  in 
1860,  5,130.  It  is  opposite  the  W.  extremity 
t)t  sn  island  about  8  m.  long,  from  wlnoh  h 
derlvi  s  its  name,  and  on  which  a  national  ar- 
mory is  to  be  erected.  Tho  main  channel  is  on 
the  N.  side,  while  a  dam  on  the  S.  side  affords 
immense  water  power  above  and  a  good  harbor 
below.  It  has  a  nimiber  of  manufactories,  and  is 
the  point  at  which  the  Chicago  and  Kock  Island 
and  the  Mississi[>pt  and  Missouri  railroads  meet 
by  means  of  a  bridge  over  the  Mis^^i^sippi, 

liUt'K  MOSS.    See  Lycoj'odiacej;. 

KOCK  OIL.   See  Pktrolecm. 

KOCK  SN'AKE.    Se-e  Pvxnoy. 

KtX  KBKIDGE,  a  central  co.  of  Va.,  inter- 
sected by  North  river,  a  branch  of  the  James, 
and  bordi-red  S.  E.  by  the  Bine  ridge:  area, 
about  700  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1800,  17.25u,  of 
whom  8,984  were  slaves.  It  has  a  mountain- 
ous surface  and  very  fertile  Pnil.  The  produc- 
tions in  1850  were  372,705  bushels  of  Indian 
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com,  198,658  of  wheat,  162,763  of  oats,  effect  in  the  naval  attack  of  the  Brit'iBh  xrpoB 

208  lb3.  of  tobacco,  80,469  of  wool,  and  7,626  Boulop-ne,  Oct.  8,  180r,.  the  town  l>c-iii-  --tt  on 

tons  of  hay.    There  were  16  tfrist  mills,  4  saw  fire  iu  tlio  course  of  half  au  Lour  bv  iLe  »lLs- 

mills,  2  newspaper  oflSccs,  18  cniirches,  and  289  charge  of  about  200  of  them.   In  1807  they 

pupils  iittc  iuliuf;  pnl>lit'  .s.  liools.   Yaluo  of  real  were  nho  efrectively  used  in  the  attack  at 

cstate  ill  ISjO,  J^5.'20o,r)9tl,  sbuwing  au  increase  peubageii;  and  ut  the  battle  of  Lcipsic  a  loAs* 

of  no  per  ( t  ut.  sincL'  1850.   Itderives  its  name  Of  French  infantry  were  instantly  rooted  by  A 

from  the  Natural  Bridge.   (See  BBU)aJ^  Kat>  volley  of  rockets.   The  loii;;  sti  t  k  apycTidcd  to 

v&AL,)   Capital,  Lexington.  rockets  has  always  been  on  awkward  incum- 

ROCKET,  an  explosive  missile,  used  aa  an  branoe  to  them,  ud  manj  attempts  havo  beeo 

element  in  pyrotoclinieal  exhibitions,  as  a  sig-  made  to  dt  vi.so  pnme  convenient  substitute  for 

nal  at  night,  as  a  projectile  weapon,  and  as  a  it.   This  was  accomplished  previous  to  tL« 

means  of  carrying  a  line  to  inaccessible  objeeto,  Orimean  war  by  Hr.  Hale,  of  England,  by  givs- 

a<5  to  a  wreck  from  the  shore.    The  common  in?  to  the  holes  for  the  exit  of  the  fhiiiK-  nt  tl.c 

aky  rocket  having  been  already  described  uu-  periphery  of  the  lower  end  (j£  the  rocket  a  tan- 

der  PTDOTBomnr,  the  present  article  will  be  frentia]  dlreetlon.  The  eflW  of  this  is  to  cause 

limited  to  an  account  of  the  so  ( ailed  war  the  rocket  to  rotate  on  its  axis  like  a  Ifini^ 

rbcket.  The  use  of  rockets  in  war  was  pro-  ball;  and  in  order  that  the  rocket  may  noiefaut 

posed  as  long  ago  as  1698  by  J.  Hanzelet  in  his  off  before  enfBeient  fbree  bee  been  aeennralaled 

TniiliA  militaires  of  that  date;  hut  no prttpress  to  keep  its  head  from  (h-ooitiii^',  !^^r.  IT;ilc  c-n- 

was  made  toward  this  end  until  the  cxi>eri-  trived  a  case  in  which  it  is  held  fur  an  instant, 

menta  of  Sir  William  Congreve  in  the  early  part  till  it  breaks  through  the  springs  which  retain 

of  the  present  century.  Ho  substituted  for  the  it.    The  rockets  for  the  British  army  were 

ordinary  paper  case  one  of  sheet  iron,  which,  charged  rit  Woolwich  by  hydrostatic  pressure, 

bearing  a  heavier  charge,  would  be  propelled  thus  being  made  to  hold  more  uf  the  coupo- 

fkirthor;*and  in  order  to  eecnre  greater  aoou-  sit  ion,  and  tiiie  of  greater  efficiency  by  reiion 

noy  in  the  flight,  ho  removed  the  bnlanre  or  of  its  compactnesx.    In  tlie  tria!s  wliii  h  were 

Sliding  stick  from  the  side  and  screwed  it  into  made  ut  Woolwicli,  a  lO-pouudcr  rucket  Lr«*i 

ecMltre  of  a  disk,  which  \va,s  fitted  into  the  from  an  irontnbe  at  an  angle  of  elevation  of 

open  end  of  the  rocket  after  tliis  was  com-  20"^  struck  the  ground  at  the  distance  of  5.200 

1>leted,  and  the  core  employed  to  iWm  the  hul-  feet,  and  penetrated  10^  feet  ii.to  wet,  eh-jx.-. 

owin  the  rodket  iraa  removed.   But  as  this  loamy  solt  Trials  at  AVashiii<.toti,  mnde  Jan. 

end  inn«t  remain  open  for  the  expulsion  of  the  5,  1847,  wore  of  six  2-ineh  and  four  ;>-iri<  h 

gases  wliic  h  i.y  their  reaction  push  the  rocket  rockets,  with  shot  heads,  and  of  tiiree  2-inch 

forward,  the  rocket  stiek  was  mfl<le  to  taper  off  and  two  8-inoh,  with  shells.  Abont  S,CnDO  wwe 

to  the  jioiiit  wliere  it  wns  screwed  into  the  disk,  made  at  tlio  arsenal  at  Washington,  of  2  J  and 

so  that  room  might  bo  ailbrded  for  a  number  3^iuch  sizes,  for  usc^  in  tiic  Mexican  war.  It 

cf  holes  in  the  annniar  space  around  the  end  of  is  probable  lluit  the  eapabiliti«e  of  roeketo  ora 

the  stii  k.    The  whole  was  thus  made  straiiiht,  not  yet  fully  aj'preciated.    Mr.  William  Green- 

and  when  luiiformly  charged  with  the  grauu-  er,  iu  his    Gunnery  in  181)8,''  from  his  expe> 

lated  powder  oompoeition,  ranmied  hard,  its  rfem^  wiA  rockets,  expreeses  the  opii^OD  tluii; 

movement  nmst  be  in  nearly  a  direct  line.    To  dlBcharged  from  a  jrun,  their  flight  may  W 

prevent  the  composition  from  being  i^joriously  made  not  only  as  direct  as  that  of  a  bullet  from 

affected  by  the  iron,  a  lining  of  pajicr  or  other  a  rifle,  but  also  mnch  longer,  and  with  the 

material  was  fonnd  to  be  necessary.    The  head  combustion  of  less  powder.  "When  fired  iV^-tLi 

of  the  rocket  was  formed  of  a  mass  of  iron  n  cannon  the  case  should  be  cast  of  gnn  met.'d 

which  served  us  u  ^hot,  or  it  was  a  shell,  or  a  of  strength  sufficient  to  withstand  the  concus- 

receptoide  for  inflammable  compound's  known  sion,  and  it  should  be  provided  with  grooves  or 

as  a  carcass.   For  field  operation-*,  flf  ro<  kct3  suitable  projections  on  the  ont-id^  to  fit  the 

usually  employed  by  the  British  urniics  have  ritiinj;  of  tlu'  cannon.    The  gunjiowdt  r  >houM 

been  6,  12,  and  18  pounders;  bat  they  have  be  of  very  slow  combustion,  a  start ing  velocity 

been  made  much  larpcr  than  thi«.  even  of  300  of  600  toHOO  feet  a  second  only  1-ein:;  r«  ijulrt^d. 

lbs.  and  of  10  feet  length.    The  udvaaUtgci  of  until  the  projectile  is  taken  on  by  its  owe 

the  weapon  are  ita  itreat  ]>ortability  as  com-  charge.    From  the  gradnal  manner  in  which 

p;'.red  with  cannon,  the  unlimited  size  of  which  the  rocket  is  ptarted.  it  is  not  nnlikely  ih;;t  it 

it  may  be  made,  the  freedom  from  recoil,  which  will  be  found  practicable  to  use  in  its  head, 

admits  of  their  being  need  ft-om  any  Iwats  of  for  explosion  on  striking,  fohninatee  of  • 

size  sufficient  to  carry  tliem,  the  rapidity  with  mere  %  i  dent  kind  than  con  be  used  in  ordi- 

which  they  may  bo  Hred,  and  the  devastating  nary  shells  on  account  of  their  exploding  ae 

and  terrifying  effiftcts  of  the  fire  they  cairy.  the  shell  receiTes  its  first  impnise. — In  eosce 

Against  ca\ airy  th(  y  are  also  douldy  cfTet  tivo  of  shipwreck  tlie  rocket  lias  proved  a  ni<>-t 

for  their  terribly  whirring  sound,  which  no  valuable  means  of  saving  life ;  and  it  is  now 

horsM  con  wiUistand.  To  insore  their  direct  kept,  together  with  lifo  bmta,  at  stationa  on  the 

fli;:ht,  they  are  shot  fromtulKs  which  are  point-  coast  where  wrecks  often  occur.    When  a  ves- 

ed  cither  from  a  tripod  or  upon  the  ground,  eel  is  stranded  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the 

The  Congrevo  rocket  was  employed  with  great  beach,  and  cannot  be  feoehed  by  life  boats  on 
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acoonnt  of  the  heavy  rtiH",  a  line  of  J  Inrh 
duonettifr  attached  to  a  rocket  100,7  ^  sent  over 
the  ship,  and  thna  affiird  tha  means  to  thosa  on 

DOiiril  of  passiii;;  a  Lciivier  liuo  to  tho  shoi  u  liy 
'wluch  tUey  may  them^lves  be  enabled  to  reack 
U.  With  tho  roebeta  used  hj  Mr.  Greener,  lines 
lM>Te  thus  boon  carried  from  COO  to  800  yards. 

BOCKPOliD,  the  rapital  of  Winnebago  co., 
m,  on  the  E.  baiik  ol  Rock  river,  and  on  the 
Galoia  and  Chicago  railroad,  9*2  m.  W.  N.  W. 
from  Chi<»ago  :  pop.  in  1860,  5,281.  It  ^itti- 
aled  at  tho  rajjiJs,  which  furnish  great,  vvulcr 
power,  and  has  several  manufactories.  A  fer- 
rf  communicates  with  tho  opposite  side  of  tho 
river.  It  contains  a  court  houso,  a  bank,  2 
newspaper  <>tMi  r-.  and  5  olnirrhcs. 

BOCKIM^HAM.    I.  A  S.  E.  00.  of  N.  H., 
bordertMl  E.  by  the  Atlantic  and  S.  by  Massa- 
chosetts.  and  separated  finom  Maine  on  the  N.  £. 
by Uie  Piiioata'iua river;  aren,  al...iit  Too  sq. m.; 
pop.  in  IHGO,  50,110.    It  is  watered  by  the 
Lamprey.  Exeter,  Beaver,  and  Sjiiirirot  rirera. 
Grv'at  l>ay,  a  body  <»f  w.itor  comimnru  uting  with 
the  Fucataqua,  i^  on  the  N.     and  Ma&Mibeaic 
lake  on  the  W.  border.   Its  snrfkee  is  nneven 
ajid  tlio  ->']]  fertile.    The  productions  in  1850 
were  201,359  busheb  of  Indian  corn,  62,407  of 
oata,  698,395  at  potatoes,  4, 115  of  wheat,  72,- 
18.5  tons  of  hay,  44,475  lbs,  of  wool,  and  73<!,- 
222  of  butter.    There  were  85  grist  niillt*,  75 
h&w  and  planing  mills,  6  cotton  and  0  woollen 
iactories,  3  founderien,  6  machine  shops,  3  pa- 
per mills,  20  tanneries,  2  ship  yards,  5  news- 
paper otficcs.  103  churches,  and  11,045  pupiL 
attending  public  schools.   It  is  intersec  ted  by 
the  ifanchcster  and  Lawrence,  tlu-  Portsmnnth 
&nd  Concord,  the  Bo.ston  and  M;iiti«'.  ami  tin- 
eastern  railroa«ls.   County  town^,  i'ortsmouth 
and  E'ceter.    IT.  AN.  E.  co.  of  Va.,  bordered 
S.  E.  by  tho  Bine  ridge  and  N.  W.  by  tho 
Shenandoah  mountains,  and  drained  by  the 
i^h'.  nandoah  river  :inJ  iN  hranehi  s:  aren.  about 
&5(»       m. ;  poj).  in  i^OO,  23,4<t8,  of  whom 
8,887  were  slaver*.  It  oociipies  part  of  the  great 
valley  of  Virginin,  and  h.-vs  an  uneven  surface 
and  fertile  aoil.  The  productions  in  1850  were 
608,850  bnshels  of  wheat,  448,585  of  Indian 
corn,  104,070  of  oats,  l«.or,7  tons  of  hay.  40,- 
ui3  lbs.  of  wool,  and  730,222  of  butter.  There 
were  41  grist  nulls,  22  saw  mills,  16  tanneries, 
4  wo<d-carding  mills,  2  now.spaper  offi  es,  .30 
ohorchea,  and  1,970  pnpils  attending  public 
schools.   Value  of  real  estate  in  1856,  $8..'i.38,. 
72H.  showing  an  increase  of  20  per  cent,  since 
1850.    Capital,  Harrisonburg.    III.  A  N.  co. 
of  y.  C,  bordering  on  Va.,  intersected  by  tho 
Dan.  and  drained  by  the  head  watersof  the  Ilaw 
river;  area,  about  850  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  186f>. 
16,746,  of  whom  6,318  were  slaves.    It  bos  an 
elevated  and  hilly  surface  and  fertile  soil.  The 
pr  vluctions  in  1k"0  were  ^77.004  hnsln  Is  of  In- 
tiian  corn,  101,8<»4  of  ouLa,  44,15(>  ul'  wheat,  and 
•08.729  lbs.  of  tobacco.    There  were  5  saw 
niill<,  1  c^^ton.  1  wui.lloii.  and  27  to^acm  fa^^- 
tork'd,  18  churches,  and  1,015  pupils  attending 
public  aefaools.  Capital,  iN'^entworth. 


ROCKTSTrTTA^r,  CirARLEs  Watsos  Wkxt- 
woKi  lu  ulunjuis  ol^  an  English  statesman,  bom 
May  1 3, 1 730,  died  Jnly  1, 1788.  At  the  age  of 

20  ho  succeeded  his  father  in  the  marquisato. 
Though  his  natural  abihties  were  not  ureat,  his 
amiability,  generosity,  and  intejxrity,  along  with 
his  vast  wealth,  conibinetl  to  make  him  a  promi- 
nent political  leader.  In  Feb.  17rtO.  ho  wjis 
made  a  knight  of  the  garter.  In  1765  he  suc- 
ceeded George  Grcnville  in  tho  premtershipi 
witli  The  i>«..'^iiion  i)f  first  lord  of  th*^  tren^ury, 
and  I'runi  tliat  time  until  his  death  wa-^  ihe  ac- 
knowledged leader  of  the  liberal  brunch  of  tho 
flri-toeracy.  The  ministry  of  which  he  was  tho 
1)1  ad  had  not  in  it  ono  man  of  cotnniantUug 
a!>Uity,  and  was  ill  fitted  to  coi)e  with  a  pow- 
erful »i;^|»iisitinn  and  with  tho  di^tr;:(  t.-d  con- 
dition ot  tlie  Americim  c^douies.  Altimugh  it 
contained  members  who  had  voted  against  the 
passage  of  the  stamp  nrt,  it  did  not  undertake 
to  repeal  it,  but  mode  preparations  to  execute 
it  in  all  the  colonies.  The  general  resistoncd 
whieh  tlie  att.  mpt  mvt  with  tliroughout  Amer- 
ica, and  the  impossibility  of  ouforciug  its  pro- 
visions except  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  led 
to  a  repeal  of  the  aet  in  March,  17(50;  but  at 
the  same  time  on  act  was  pas&ed  declaring  the 
supreme  power  of  parliament  over  America  in 
all  cases  what.socver.  On  July  12  Koc  kinghain 
retired  from  power,  and  during  the  administra- 
tion of  Lord  North  was  at  the  head  of  tho 
aristocratic  portion  of  the  opposition.  On  the 
rc^JTp'nntiiin  ol'Xortii.  Roi  Idnirhani  rornied  amin- 
istrv  in  Alareli,  17^2,  whieh  eU'U  d  at  hLs  death. 

liOCKLAND,  a  E.  co.  of  N.  Y.,  bordered 
E.  by  tin-  Iliid-ion  river  nn<l  S.  W.  hy  New  Jer- 
sey, and  drained  l>y  the  liu<  kcusack  nhd  Bam- 
apo  rivers  and  several  smaller  streams ;  area, 
208  sq.  m. ;  pop.  iu  Im-u.  22.V.>2.  It  hivi  a 
rough  and  mouutainous  surface,  the  highest 
snmnnts  having  an  elevation  of  1,000  feet,  and 
the  .soil  i>  t\  rrlle.  The  rock.s  yiehl  an  excellent 
red  sandstone,  extensively  quarried  and  ex- 
ported for  building,  and  immense  qnantities  of 
lime  are  made  from  tho  white  liTne'-tone  which 
abound.s  in  thoN.  where  ul^uare  great  bedd 
of  fine  clay,  from  which  160,000,000  bricks  are 
nriiitially  manul'aetured,  cmidoying  over  1,000 
men.  Rockland  lake,  about  1  m.  from  the 
Hadson,  is  a  beantifhl  sheet  of  water,  160  feet 
above  the  riv,  r ;  it  is  noted  for  its  yield  of  ice, 
of  which  20(t,000  tons  are  annually  exjtorted, 
and  the  collection  of  which  gives  emi)loyment 
to  1,000  men  during  tho  season.  The  produc- 
tions in  1855  were  123,4-11  bnshels  of  wheat, 
28.1G8  of  oats.  31,600  of  rye,  51,873  of  Indian 
corn,  47.223  of  potatoes,  14.828  tons  of  hay, 
and  2*]f;.noG  lh«.  of  butt  or.  There  were  7  saw 
nail.H,  13  grirft  mill.-i,  2  newspaper  othces,  41 
churches,  and  6,995  pupils  attending  public 
schools.  It  is  intersected  by  the  KcW  York 
and  Erip  railroad.    Capitid,  New  City. 

ROC  KLAND,  formerly  Ea^t  Thomaston,  the 
rn]iital  of  Knox  co.,  Me.,  on  tho  W.  side  of  Pe- 
nobscot bay,  40  m.  S.  E.  from  Augusta ;  pop.  iu 
1860,  7,S16.  The  harbor  .ia  broad  and  deep^ 
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and  then  If  a  veiy  actire  trade,  particalairly  in 

the  exportation  of  lime,  ma'le  from  immense 
qnarrits  ut"  limestone  in  Uia  vicinitv.  There 

and  patented 


64  lime  kilns,  34  being  of  newi 
construction,  burning  in  the  aggregate  over 
5,000  casks  daily.  About  1 50  schooners  are  em- 
ployed in  ( arrying  the  lime,  mostly  to  Boston 
and  Ni!\v  York.  Bosldo  those,  about  18  ships, 
40  b^ki4,  and  a  number  of  brigs  belong  to  tne 
port.  There  are  8  banks  with  an  aggregate 
capital  of  $?OO.ono,  2  insurance  companiei^  2 
weekJjnewspapers,  and 8 churches. 

ROuKT  MOUNTAINS,  the  efaahi  of  mom- 
tail  i-s  in  the  central  and  wertorn  portions  of 
the  North  Amerioan  oontineot,  being  the 
eontintuttion  northwtfd  of  the  OordUleraa  of 
Centr.il  Aniori(  ;i  and  Mexico.  The  8.  nortiou 
of  the  great  chain  to  the  N.  border  of  Mexico 
is  treated  in  the  artidee  Airom  and  OcnDti> 
LRRA.  From  Mexico  the  chtiin  continues  in 
several  ranges  through  the  territories  and  states 
lying  between  the  Pacific  and  the  head  waters 
the  stireams  that  flow  into  the  Mississippi, 
ij|«ro.(ffinL'  out  over  n  wi'lo  niva  of  full  1,000 
ni.  honi  E.  tu  W,  iiavuig  traversed  these,  tbo 
chain,  still  compoaed  of  several  ranges,  passes 
into  the  British  possessions  to  the  N.,  the  east- 
ern range  reaching  the  ArcUc  ocean  in  al)Out 
lat  70"  K.,  and  tho  weetem  paaaing  near  the 
const  and  terminatin|r  near  Prince  Williani's 
sound,  where  Mt.  8t.  Elius  iu  lat.  60^  htiUids 
npon  the  borders  of  the  Pacific  at  the  height  of 
17,800  feet  above  its  level,  perhaps  tho  highest 
peak  of  the  whole  chain.  It  is  asserted  thi^ 
Spurs  are  traced  from  the  extrenrftiea  of  these 
ranpei^  directed  toward  Behrin^'^s  straits,  and 
it  is  8uppoi»cd  that  tho  great  American  system 
ni  moiurtahit  majr  here  connect  with  ^at  of 
eastern  -Asia,  which  from  Kamtchotka  extends 
tliroo^  the  continent,  reaohiog  the  Indian 
oeean  in  the  bdand  of  Smnatra.  The  portion 
of  this  vast  system  known  jus  the  Kocliy  moun- 
tains is  iti>clf  of  such  immense  extent  and  so 
little  explored,  that  the  outlines  even  of  its 
principal  groups  of  mountains  and  valleys  have 
not  yet  been  well  defined,  and  their  character 
is  very  impcriei  tly  understood.  Our  knowl- 
edge of  that  part  of  them  in  the  United  Statea 
is  derived  from  tlie  reports  of  tho  various  ex- 
peditions sent  out  by  the  government,  com- 
meneiii>:  with  tlioso  of  Lewis  and  Olark  in 
1804.  During  tlio  next  10  vears  other  explora- 
tions were  made  by  liarnian,  Ross  Co.\,  Lung, 
Sehoolcrsftt  Bonneville,  Nicollet,  and  Fremont, 
notices  of  some  of  which  may  be  found  under 
Uiese  names.  Since  1844  more  than  20  expedi- 
tions have  been  engaged  in  exploring  these 

wild  rofricns.  nctrlv  nil  i)f  theni  t'  r  the  U.  8, 

§[>venuneut,  and  hiin^  the  biU  uud  appropriA- 
ons  of  congress  of  Mkrch,  1868,  the  oltfect  of 
most  of  them  ha5  been  the  determination  of  tho 
most  practicable  route  for  a  railroad  from  tho 
▼alley  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific.  The 
information  thus  acquired  is  embndlt  d  iu  the 
Pacific  railroad  report,  memoir,  and  maps,  pre- 
pared by  Lieut.  Q.  K.  Warren,  U.  &  topo- 


graphical engineers,  under  direction  of  Capt 

A,  A.  Humphreys,  director  of  th.  dfpartmvnt 
of  explorations  and  surveys,  au«l  luuilly  pub- 
lished anion^'  tho  congressional  report*  III 
1869.    (See  Pacific  riAri.rtOA.D.)— The  terri- 
tory occupied  by  tho  Kocky  mountains  rea«rbe9 
from  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  in  Califondft 
to  al)niit  b'npr.  105*  W.,  or  it  may  be  r.-m- 
sidcred  as  extending  125  m.  further  tjifcin^; 
in  the  Black  hills  of  Nebraska.    ETeii  be- 
yond these  limits,  in  the  plains  of  the  t*  rtiary 
and  cretaceous  fonnationa)  which  extend 
from  the  base  of  the  mountains,  and  In  tiia 
isliuids  off  the  Pacific  coa?t,  arc  rid^'os  iinj 
peaks  that  mark  a  still  wider  extension  of  the 
xbrces  to  which  these  monntaina  owe  their  ex- 
istence.   Tlie  whole  area  properly  included  by 
the  mountains  and  their  intervening  vidleja 
and  desert  land.s  in  the  territory  bdonging  to 
the  United  States  is  computed  at  about  980,000 
sq.  m.    The  general  range  of  this  mountainous 
district  is  N.  20'  W. ;  but  that  of  the  6«verkl 
belts  of  moimtaina  is  very  various,  and  is  de- 
termined only  in  isolated  localities  where  they 
huvo  been  crossed  by  the  explorers. — Tbi 
mountainous  belt  of  E.  New  Mexico  and  of  CoU 
orado  territory,  first  encountered  in  cro-.-ing 
tho  prcat  plains  that  lie  uloiii;  the  ULipcr  jior- 
tioi  -  1  tho  streams  which  flow  8.  Ef.  into  the 
pull'  of  Mexico,  and  E.  toward  the  Missiso-ippi, 
has  a  general  X.  and  8.  direction.   &aut«  Fe, 
the  capital  of  New  Mexico,  is  situated  oo  thia 
belt,  and  further  N.  it  includes  in  the  sametat^ 
ritonr  the  Spanish  peak^.   i'lke  s  peak  ia  <Ha 
its  £.  margb),  and  in  Oolorado  and  Nebraska 
are  tho.=o  |  r  rtiousof  the  mountains  known  as 
the  Tliree  Parks,  and  the  Medicine  Bow  moon- 
tidnt.  FVom  Long's  peak,  about  160  m.  K. 
from  rikr\s  peak,  and  in  about  Int.  4n-.  the 
range  trends  toward  the  N.  'W.,  connection 
witJi  the  Wind  Riv«r  mountains,  upon  whieC 
is  Fremont's  peak,  13,570  feet  above  the  level 
of  tho  sea.   Beyond  that  peak  to  the  N.  boun- 
dary of  Uie  United  States  it  separates  Dsootah 
and  Wo-shington  territories.    Though  the  east- 
ern range  of  tho  Rocky  mountains  is  not  sur- 
passed in  tho  height  and  magnitude  of  it.s  ridges 
by  other  portions  of  the  chain,  it  is  not  entiro- 
ly  tlie  water-.slied  between  th©  rivers  tliat  H->w 
into  the  gulf  of  Mexico  and  those  into  iLe 
gtdf  of  C^ifomia.   The  Rio  Grande  flows  in  a 
S.  direction  across  New  Mexico  along  the  W. 
sido  of  tho  range,  crossing  it  near  the  borders 
of  Texas ;  and  uieN.  fork  of  Platte  river,  com- 
meiirinp  in  numerous  branches  in  the  Xortli 
park  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Mediciuti  liuw 
mountaina,  flows  nearly  SOO  m.  N.  before  it 
finds  ft  passflco  across  the  ranpe  to  the  E. 
The  sources  of  these  rivers  that  tiow  into  the 
Atlantic  interlock  with  the  branches  of  the 
Gilft  and  the  Colorado,  who?c  ontlct  is  the  Pa- 
cific; and  tho  passage  of  the  streams  named 
through  tho  range  detemdnestherovte  of  two 
of  the  lines  of  travel  between  the  v.illey  of  the 
Misaiasippi  and  California.    Further  N.  the 
drainage  of  the  £.  dopaa  ia  into  the  Tdlow* 
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-Tone  and  the  head  waters  of  the  Missouri, 
which,  flowing  N.  W.  along  the  E.  hnso  of  the 
mountain,  attain  to  such  depth  in  the  N.  W. 
I  '>rtion  of  Nebraska  that  steamboats  ascend  to 
•he  Great  fiills  at  the  hnse  of  tlic  Rocky 
uiountaioi  and  more  than  2,500  m.  from  tlio 
ioaelion  of  this  ri\'cr  with  tho  Mississippi.  On 
\U  opposite  side  the  drainage  is  into  tlie  S.  or 
Lewis's  fork  of  the  Columbia  river,  and  into 
th«      or  Clark's  fork  of  th«  Mine.  The 
«  'jrces  f^f  the  Inttor  nearly  ronrh  some  of  the 
•«raaciiea  of  the  upper  Mi:>:«uuri,  and  the  pass 
knovo  as  Lftwis  and  Clnrlc's  in  lat.  47''  is 

rjogh  one  of  the  depressions  where  these 
wftkr^  uearl  V-  meet.  This  is  the  most  north- 
iTD  UBS  in  the  TTnited  States,  and  Is  the  route 
of  the  propo-^ed  northern  railroafl  (o  tlio  Pa- 
rific.  la  British  America  the  Kocicy  moun- 
tatas  diTide  the  waters  of  the  Paomo  from 
■'  ■■■^e  which  flow  mto  TTikIsoh'is  bay,  as  the 
bsiskatchewan  and  Athabasca,  and  also  from 
!f(u:keiizi6*9  river,  whose  outlet  Is  the  Arctio 

van. — The  next  groat  range  of  the  Rocky 
mrmntains  toward  the  W.  is  that  called  the 
Wahsat^h  mountains,  lying  S.  from  Great  Suit 
like,  and  under  this  and  other  names  passinL,' 
X  u,  the  E.  of  that  lake.  Toward  the  S.  W. 
'    mountainous  region  is  traced  along  the  W. 

•io  of  the  Colorado  toward  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
^^Iticb  bounds  California  on  the  E.  In  Utfih 
tlie  inonntains  spread  ovi-r  a  wide  district,  and 
\l<:  ridges  of  the  several  ^     ;    lie  in  varioas 

reotioos,  the  course  of  thos«  known  ns  the 
l  :aiah  mountains,  E.  of  Great  Salt  lako.  being 
E.  and  W.    The  only  drainage  from  tliese 

■  "intains  into  the  oroan  is  tVom  tlu-ir  E.  and 
X.  sides.  By  the  Colorado  the  waters  are 
coQdaeted  fl.  W.  to  the  head  of  the  frnlf  of 

liifn-nla  in  Int.  32**,  and  bv  Tjowi-^'s  fork  of 
iitf  Uohimbia  N.  W.  to  the  JPacitic  in  lat.  40 '. 
Keiiiy  the  whole  distance  hetween  these  points, 
rui  f>r  a  widtli  of  about  10*  of  longitude, 
itrctrliiti;;  £.  from  tho  Sierra  Nevada,  is  a  vast 
t«rritory  but  little  explored,  from  4,000  to 
•  .'X»Ofe(  t  above  tlio  level  of  tlie  sea,  known 
U)  abound  in  rivers  and  lakes,  some  of  them 
»jlt,  from  which  there  is  no  outlet  into  the 
"  t  ill.   Into  this  great  interior  basin  flow  all 
the  waters  that  fall  on  the  W,  slopes  of  tho 
^ahsitch  range  and  the  E.  slope  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada.  In  the  British  possessions  this  ])or- 
tioaof  the  chain  unites  with  the  main  dividing 
tinge  of  tho  Ikocky  uiuimtains. — The  western 
portion  of  tli(>  liocky  mountain  chain  com- 
mence* nt  the  S.  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of 
w>wcr  Culit'ornia,  and  follows  this  to  its  juno- 
ii'>n  with  the  miiinland.    Entering  the  state  of 
jriii;i.  it  soon  branches  into  two  rnncro*', 

■  e  j^riucipal  one,  known  as  the  Sierra  Nevada 
'  r  ^^no  wjrmomitaina  iMuming  throogh  the  state 
^'  a  distance  of  about  TOO  m.  from  the  mn-^t, 
^ttile  the  inferior  group  of  parallel  ridges, 
wown  m  the  CJosst  range,  keep."!  within  10  to 
•'•m.  ofibe  Pacific  shore,  till  it  ii:rain  b('<  <,mos 
conneck-d  with  the  Sierra  Nevada  in  the  con- 
^  groups  in  N.  <Mfomia,  when  Mt.  Shaih 
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ta  stands  prominent  among  the  other  penkn  at 
an  elevatitm  of  about  I4,n00  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.    The  cbarai  ter  of  tlio  moun- 
tains of  California  and  the  heights  of  the  prin- 
cipal  poak<»  are  given  in  tfre  article  Cm  irnnxi a, 
vol.  iv.  p.  250.  Tiirougli  Oregon  ami  Wasliin-,'- 
ton  territory  the  diatinetion  is  still  (  ontinued 
between  tbe  main  range  or  the  Sierra  Nevaibi, 
here  known  aa  ihtj  C;iscado  mountains,  ami  tlio 
hills  near  the  PaciHc  or  the  Ooast  range.  A 
remarkable  feature  in  the  former  range  is  tho 
complete  barrier  it  fonns  to  the  drainage  of 
the  waters  on  its  E.  side  toward  the  Paoifie. 
No  outlet  is  aflVu-ded  to  tliese  from  tlie  S.  ter- 
mination of  tho  range  at  the  extreme  end  of 
the  peninsola,  fai  the  latitude  of  the  tropic  of 
Cancer,  to  tho  Colnml>ia  ri\er  iii  lat.  4C>^.  This 
great  stream  for  a  coiisiderable  portion  of  its 
oonrtie  inakos  the  honndary  between  Oregon 
an<l  Wasliinpfoii,  and  drains  the  wide  valleys 
that  stretch  £.  to  the  main  range  of  the 
Rocky  monntahis — ^its  K.  or  01ark*s  fork,  as  si* 
roa'Iy  remarked,  reacldng  to  tho  sources  of  the 
Missouri,  and  its  S.  or  Lewi.s's  fork,  called  also 
Snake  river,  being  fed  by  numerous  branches 
that  flow  through  the  valli-v-:  amoiiLr  tho  moun- 
tains N,  E.  of  Ureat  Salt  lake,  wlicro  alw>  rise 
the  tributaries  of  tlio  Colorado  and  the  Sweet- 
water, which  flows  int<  >  the  N.  fork  of  the  Platte 
river.    T?v  tbo  ColumMa  river  con'^cqufntly, 
allliough  its  navigatiou  is  internijited  by  the 
osscades  in  its  passage  thnM^gh  the  Sierra  Ne> 
vafla,  is  one  of  tho  most  important  routes 
a<Toss  the  mountains.   In  tho  N.  W.  pan  ot 
Washington  territory  the  Coast  ran^'o  i.s  ])ene- 
tratcd  by  deep  straits  and  bays  from  the  Pa- 
ci&Cf  and  fine  navigable  waters  extend  into  tho 
heart  of  this  territory  between  the  two  ranges 
of  mountains.    Tlio  Coa.st  range  traverses  the 
central  portion  of  Yaocouver's  island  for  its 
whole  length,  and  on  the  mainland  in  British 
Columbia  the  Sierra  Nevada  continues  north- 
ward, and  is  crossed  by  Fraser  river,  the  out- 
let of  which  is  In  the  gnlf  of  Georgia  opposite 
the  S.  portion  of  Vaneonver's  island.  Though 
the  Sierra  Nevada  in  its  range  between  Calio 
fornia  and  Nevada  territory  is  crossed  by  no 
rivers,  several  of  the  streams  which  flow  down 
if'-  K.  slopes  have  their  sources  high  up  on  tlio 
suiamii:*,  and  near  those  which  flow  down  ihe 
W.  slopes.   Several  deim»efl|ona  an  met  with 
at  these  points,  which  serve  as  passes  for  the 
routes  from  bonora,  Sacramento,  and  Marys- 
ville  to  the  £.   By  the  cafion  of  Carson  river 
the  range  is  crossed  at  an  elevation  of  about 
7,250  feet;  and  by  tbe  Truckeo  pass,  where 
the  waters  of  the  Yuba  river  and  those  of  the 
Truekce,  flowing  E..  nearly  meet  eacb  other, 
tho  elevation  i«  about  0,000  feet.   From  these 
pssses  the  ronte  is  N.  E.  to  themsln  rood,  whidi 
crosses  the  Sierra  Nevada  in  the  N.  jxjrtion  of 
California,  and  which  toward  the  £.  lui&ses  by 
the  Httmboldt  mountains  to  Salt  Lake  City. 
To  the  E.  of  Salt  Lake  this  route  eontinues 
across  the  Wabsatch  mouutaius  to  the  Great 
South  pflM  through  the  Wind  Blver  moontaiiig 
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jnst  S.  of  Fremont'-*  i»e«k,  and  thence  down 
the  Sweetwater  to  iln'  \<irili  fork  the  Platte 
river.  A  more  n^utheru  ruutc  t:ounoct9  l*ike'8 
peak  with  the  Utah  TaUey,  and  thence  turning 
8,  yS'.  rrne*!M  the  Sierra  Neviula  near  it.s  junc- 
tion with  the  Cooi^t  range  in  S.  C'alilomia,  meet- 
ing hero  the  route  from  Santa  F6  thmigh  New 
Mrxi<'i>.  iind  tho  ^till  more  Kouthern  one  from 
Texas,  wliich  follows  the  valley  of  tho  Gila 
and  croMes  this  river  and  the  Colorado  at 
their  juncttrm. — "^VIl^e  the  Rocky  inotnitfiins 
exhibit  in  portioiu}  of  tho  chain  a  parallelism 
of  ridges,  with  no  prominent  olevationa  greatly 
CNcreding  inh^iv'lit  tlio  avir.-i^'o  summit  level 
(features  which  more  particularly  characterize 
the  Appalachian  system),  the  contour  of  the 
Rurfaice  i8  in  general  much  more  irregular  than 
that  of  tho  Allegbauies,  owing  to  the  frequent 
occurrence  of  deep  twmsverse  valleys  and  ca- 
tions, which,  worn  back  toward  the  snnnnits, 
give  to  tlic.so  the  serrated  aspect  from  which 
oriiM Hated  die  fcipaiiish  name  sierras.  Many  of 
the  inoantailis  are  aho  of  granitic  t^tnieture, 
and  assume  5n  n  marked  degrco  t!io  alpine 
character  of  [jrci  ipitous  and  rugp^cd  j'l  aka  an  is 
seen  especially  in  the  Wind  River  mountaiiH. 
Fcveral  of  the  jiriin  summits,  a\  liidi  rise 
considerably  above  tho  general  Leiglit  of  the 
mountains,  have  already  been  named.  They 
o(  I  ur  both  on  the  extreme  E.  and  W.  ranges, 
and  none  of  thom,  except  Mt.  St.  Eliaa,  it 
U  believed,  attain  a  greater  height  than  16,000 
fe  t  aVtnvo  the  sea.  In  Brit ish  Columbia  are 
two  important  summita  on  tlio  £.  range,  in 
abont  lat  68*,  Mt.  Brown  and  Mt.  Hooker, 
the  one  estimated  at  16,000  feet,  and  tho  otlier 
at  15,700.  To  the  of  these  the  range 
gradnally  deolhief  toward  the  Arotie  ooean. 
In  this  northern  i<orli<'ii  of  tlie  chain  the  sum- 
mits are  covered  with  peri>itnal  .snow,  and 
such  i-t  the  case  with  the  hit; I ie>t  peaks  lying 
in  the  territories  of  tho  United  States.  Tlio:.o 
of  tho  AVind  River  mountains  were  found  by 
Fremont  thus  t  lothed  in  August,  the  snow  ex- 
tending 1,000  feet  below  the  crests.  Below  tho 
snow  line  tho  mountains  arc  covered  with  the 
dark  evergreen  growth  ofi.hc  hemlock,  gpruco, 
lialflam  fir,  and  tall  olnea;  and  still  further 
down  are  interspersed  nmonz  them  the  birch 
beech,  clierry,  and  vari«juc>  other  trees,  while 
•long  tho  streams  arc  found  groves  of  cottan- 
wood  and  willnv.  n\er  Litl'o  districts,  how- 
ever, tlie  forest  growth  is  often  exeecdiugly 
sparse,  and  even  the  grass  that  covers  the  plains, 
and  npon  which  trftvi'llt  rs  drpoiid  for  flie  >us- 
tenanco  of  their  animals,  is  porclicd  and  disap- 
pears in  the  long  droughts  to  which  these  re- 
pintm  '-o  romoto  from  the  sea  are  subject.  In 
the  gandy  regiotia  alonf^  the  N.  fork  of  Platte 
river  above  Laramla  river  an  extraordinaiy 
growth  of  nrtemisias  and  other  odoriferous 
plants  is  noticed  by  Fremont.  'I  hey  abound  in 
the  river  bottoms  and  on  the  hills,  growing  to 
the  hdght  of  2  or  3  feet  in  tough,  twisted,  wiry 
clumps  A  limit itnde  of  dowering  plants 
abound  m  Lxiitt  region,  among  which  prevail 


several  speriee  ot  helianthns  (sunflower%  and 

in  the  month  of  Sriitember,  when  they  are 
mostly  in  bloom,  tlie  whole  cotmtry  roiseutbles 
a  vast  garden.-^Th6  prevaiUng  raek  fomift> 

tions  of  the  several  ranges  are  the  nieta- 
morpliic  f.'iKi!>~,  jiranites,  porjilivri. »,  and  mi- 
caceous slates,  tho  last  Bannd  and  fnlcosc 
slntes  also  being  most  common  in  the  extreme 
W.  ranges.  Along  tho  £.  range  they  are 
flanked  by  the  tertiary  and  eretaceons  atrala 
of  tlie  plains,  wliiih  crop  ont  in  Mirrrssjoti 
against  the  granitic  masses  of  the  mountAiM, 
and  the  latter  were  evidently  uplifted  with 
these,  thus  indl(  atiDi?  tliat  tlio  elevation  <  f  tlie 
Bocky  mountains  was  subscqurat  to  the  creia- 
eeons  period.  The  grsuitM  are  very  generaDy 
highly  feldspatliic.  and  in  pcvci  al  of  the  ranges 
these  and  the  other  metamorj^hio  rucks  CAUt- 
tain  nnmerons  metalliferons  vernn.  Their  pro- 
duction is  particularly  notldd  in  tho  artitlts 
Califokxia,  Gold,  and  Pike's  I'eak.  (Se^ 
also  Mebct  BY,  and  Silver.)  In  various  parts 
of  the  chain  coal  beds  are  met  with,  and  car- 
boniforniis  limestones  of  Inter  formation  than 
tho  true  cual  measurcet.  Tho  conl  app<.'ars  to 
belong  to  those  measures,  and  it  is  also  fbniid 
to}-'ether  witli  H;.^!!!!'  <.f  tertiary  age:  a^vl  <r.ch 
is  i»elieved  to  be  the  i  haracier  of  all  tl.t-  .  t.*^! 
beds  of  tho  S.  W.  jiortions  nf  tlji-  R*K*ky 
mountain  chain.  A  locality  i>  notiml  in  tLe 
article  P£TUoleibi,  wlaie  Liiuuiiuuu:»  cvxJ 
and  beds  of  sandstone  are  found  ajiftociated 
with  springs  of  rock  oil.  In  the  vii  inlty  of 
Santa  F6  bitmuiuous  coal  and  thick  bed:i  <d 
black  shales  were  examined  by  Mr.  W.  P. 
Blake,  who  nfcrred  tlum  to  tin'  aire  of 
true  coal  mcasurea ;  and  ho  was  led  to  bdLioie 
that  important  beds  of  cod  might  be  diseovw 

ert.'d  l>y  fXi>lori!i;;  for  tlioiu  at  varioi;'-  [  -.int* 
M.  and  8.  along  tho  whole  range  of  mountAint 
through  New  Mexico  and  Kansas  Into  y«> 
hrji-ka  and  beyond.  Near  the  gold  minei^  20 
m.  i>.  W.  from  Santa  Fe  toward  Albuquerque, 
Mr.  lilake  also  report*  the  occurrence  of  an- 
thracite. Tho  gold  mines  of  this  region  range 
with  those  of  Pike's  neak,  which  are  ^»'h^ 
m.  further  N. ;  hut  they  were  known  iOid 
worked  at  a  much  earlier  period,  one  desert- 
ed mine  in  tho  mountains,  called  I-t>8  Cerilloa. 
having  been  opened,  it  is  supposed,  previoua 
to  1C80.  The  deposit  mines  of  this  region  are 
on  tho  slopes  of  subonliiiate  or  outlying  ridgea 
of  tho  eastern  ranges  oi  the  liocky  mountain 
thtin,  and  are  worked  like  tho  dry  diggings 
of  Caltfomin.  Tlit-  grft\'el  cttntains  o.';tr>0' 
gold,  and  is  found  from  20  to  t>U  and  even  100 
feet  below  the  sarfkoe.  The  deposits  are  ex> 
ton'iro  nn<1  ri(  h.  \mi  owing  to  V-n  k  of  water 
ore  worked  to  great  disadvantage.  In  tite 
winter  reooorse  is  even  had  to  enow,  which  ia 
collected  and  melted  by  artificial  heat ;  ajad 
at  other  times  the  gravel  is  transported  to  th» 
nearest  water  conrscs.  Many  nuggets  wortil 
from  $50  to  fi^i*  larh  have  been  f  u;;!.  ..r.d 
one  valued  at  $1,HU0,  and  another  at  $2.0i«0. 
The  gold  is  fine,  being  rated  at  $20  the  ounce. 
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riicM  deposits  have  been  worked  since  1828, 
and  their  yield  has  proved  Tory  variable,  being 
• -:im:itoil  in  l'^47  to  have  amonnted  annually 
i»  from  ;|30,U00  to  #20(1,000,  since  which 
tima  ttbaa  fidlen  off  to  a  few  hundred  dollar-*. 
ii'.';i<la  or  -'irrins:  in  dtjuisits.  the  pnM  is  also 
tyoad  ia  quartz  veins,  which  have  been  work- 
ed to  some  extent  It  is  also  noticed  in  one 

lioe  in  the  unusual  repository  of  stratified 
'jjArtzoae  sandstone,  supposed  to  be  of  the 
cjrbauferous  i>eriod,  and  In  great  fsrrn^inons 
'  Js  belonging  to  the  stratified  formations. 
^urer  ores  are  reported  to  occar  near  Alba- 
'.leraae,  and  in  Los  Oerillos,  15  m.  from  Santa 
Fr.  Mr.  Blake  examined  several  argentiferous 

in4  in  a  porpiiyritic  rock,  the  iirincipal 
.iFjerali  beinj;  galena  and  blende  with  copper 
m\  iron  pyrites*.    Valuable  silver  mines  are 
•^  •rked  near  Franklin  (El  Paso),  on  tho  8. 
-rJer  of  Xcvv  Mexico.   Rich  copper  ores  aro 
i'>aQd,  but  not  worked,  in  tlio  moantains 

■ntaining  the  cold  miuL-j.  ;ind  n:\ti\  e  copper 
u^iJ  tho  red  axide  aro  met  witli  near  Jeinez 
iti  tlie  valley  of  the  Bio  Grande.  Magnetic 
■i  ll  specular  iron  ores  of  oxcelU  nt  etiarncter 

•  feimJ  near  Santa  F6  in  largo  quantities. 
\\i  account  of  the  variety  of  turquoise  found 
1  this  recnon  1^4  friveii  under  Cn\t.cniiiriTu 

<  *f  the  uinerol  prod  actions  of  the  oentral  re« 
don,  the  best  known  ia  the  salt  of  Utah,  for 

:ices  of  which  see  Great  Satt  L  \kk,  and 
•^ALt.  In  Arizona  near  tho  Gila  river  aro 
^T«nil  mines  eontuniug  rich  argentlforoua 

ippvr  ore-;. 

ROD.  See  FEUon. 

BODENT! an  order  of  mammals  charao- 

t  r.zod  by  the  cbi.sel  shape  of  the  incisors, 
frlitjited  for  gnawing  the  hard  vegetable  sub- 
*Unces  upon  which  they  principally  feed,  such 
43  the  wood  and  l  ark  of  trce.^i,  hard-slielled 
DQt*.  and  occasionally  bony  ntrnctures  like 
i^orj.  Tluy  correspond  to  tho  gUn«  of  Lia- 
'^''i*,  and  tho  pnimctil^intui  of  Illiger;  tho 
•'"'iinal  ninie  h  derived  from  tlio  Latin  roJro, 
t  >  ^'fiav.  iiodeiit»  aro  generally  of  small  size, 
'  iiK  roJH  in  specie-*,  very  prolific,  and  found  in 
1.1  {lirts  of  the  globe.  They  are  ungtiiriilated, 
f  4  iu  must  tho  hind  parts  of  tho  bo<ly  and 
i^rnbs exceed  the  front  in  length,  so  that  they 
'  prAther  than  walk,  in  some  Cas  the  jerboa) 
t-- disproportion  being  so^reat  that  they  ro- 
"^mble  the  kangaroos  in  theirmode  of  progres- 

•  ;jri.  whi 'h  i  !i,-y  also  coino  near  in  many  points 

dc'Utition  and  internal  slructure ;  they  have 
so  canines;  the  sfeoll  is  email  and  flat,  with 
t;>*  jaws,  espof  i  dly  the  lower  one,  strong; 
^esaout  ia  usually  provided  with  long  inous- 
|«l»«8;  the  opening  of  the  month  is  small,  bnt 
the  c!ieo':s  often  form  largo  pouches  in  which 
liej  convey  food  to  their  burrow.'?;  tho  leija 
•W  Aort  in  most,  for  wnlking  or  climbing,  iu 
flying  s»jnirreb  provided  with  a  membrane 
"tending  from  tho  sides,  wliioh  an.swers  the 
porpo^  of  a  parachute ;  many,  like  the  beaver 
^ -i  mu-ikrats  arc  excellent  iwimmers  and  divw 
m\  tiiA  thumb  ia  nercr  oppoaablei  when  pres« 


ent;  the  skin  is  ordinarily  covered  witli  soft 
ftar,  bnt  aonietinie$  int^Tspersed  with  bristles 
or  spines;  tail  hairy,  or  naked  nnd  s<  aly.  Few 
of  them  have  been  domesticated ;  the  flesh  of 
some  ia  eaten,  and  tho  skin  is  often  used  for 
fur;  thoncjh  snial!,  tlu-ir  r!iim^ur-,  ^rnawiiig 
habits,  and  disposition  to  hoard  up  food,  render 
them  in  many  instances  very  great  pests. — Hie 
order  comprises  such  animnls  n?  tlic  capibara, 
beaver,  porcupine,  squirrel,  marmot,  dormouse, 
rat,  hamster,  lemming,  jerboa,  hare,  rabbit, 
jnn-l^rut,  (luinea  pig,  agouti,  and  chinchilla. 
Waaler  divides  them  into  hporina  or  hares, 
tatliiM  or  cavies,  hyatridna  or  porcupines, 
ca^ioriim  or  beavers,  mar '(}>■>  or  rats.  })9amm<h- 
ryriiiia  or  sand  rats,  georhyehi  or  mu  icularia  or 
mole  rats,  chinchiUinu  or  chincliillu:-,  dipoda  or 
jerboas,  myoxina  or  dormice,  and  s>'iitrina  or 
squirrels.    Waterhouse  divides  them  into  the 
6  families  of  Icporidtn^  hystricidip,  7//>irid/r.  nriu. 
HdOj  atul  tactomyidof^  idl  represeii;e  1  in  X  rth 
Americ.i.  and  tho  la^t  peculiar  to  it.    Ko  in- 
digenous rodent  is  eomuKm  to  £uro]>e  and 
Korth  America,  unless  in  the  questionable  in- 
stances  of  the  beaver  and  Parry  s  '-•]iei  iiii>phile ; 
and  tho  North  American  species  do  not  extend 
to  South  America.  ^  Rodents  form  nearly  {  of 
all  marniiial-,  and  In  North  .\rneri(  a  |.  of  all 
tliO  land  mammals,  this  last  containing  about  | 
of  all  the  described  species;  of  tho  squirrels, 
nearly  ^  of  all  known  species  are  found  within 
the  limits  of  the  United  biatcs;  the  pouched 
rats  are  entirely  American ;  of  the  rat  family^ 
the  field  mice  aro  best  represented  iu  North 
America ;  of  the  porcupine  family,  more  than 
■f  are  South  American,  tho  capibara,  the  lar- 
gest living  rodent,  being  among  them,  itself 
greatly  surpassed  in  sizo  by  tho  extinet  easton- 
(hs  OhlocMis  of  North  America;  while  many 
species  of  hares  are  found  in  North  America, 
only  one  i"^  tnct  ^ritli  in  Sinilli  Aineriea. — The 
gleiutid  eav'u'y  is  louj-itudiaal  in  direction;  tho 
interparietal  is  frequently  a  di'-tinct  bono  even 
in  adults,  the  intermaxillaries  greatly  devel- 
oped, anterior  orbital  opening,'  large,  and  the 
orbits  lateral,  oflen  very  large  and  not  entirely 
separated  from  tho  temporal  fosj:a>,  tho  latter 
being  in  many  very  small ;  the  intermaxillaries 
accommodating  the  upper  incisors,  the  maxfl- 
laries  aro  i)ushed  very  far  Ijaek,  aii'l  fcrni  a 
large  part  of  tho  limer  wall  of  the  orbit,  the 
pnlato  bone  entering  into  it  slightly,  if  at  all; 
tho  n;t--al  hoMes  are  >o  lonii;  tliat  tl;e  opening 
of  tho  nose  is  generally  very  near  the  end  of 
the  snout;  the  upper  lip  is  either  distinctly 
cleft,  with  a  small  naked  mufllo,  divided  by  a 
vertical  groove  separating  the  nostrils,  as  in 
the  rats  and  scpiirrels ;  or  tho  muzzle  is  obtUMu 
as  in  the  porcupine,  Avith  the  mufflo  clothed 
with  fine  velvety  hairs,  tho  upi)er  lip  rarely 
clelt,  and  with  seldom  any  groove  between  tho 
nostrils.    The  usual  number  of  dorsal  vertebra 
13,  iu  some  there  bein^'  12  or  1  i,  <  f  tlio  lum- 
bar ti  or  7,  and  of  Lhu  sacral  1 ;  the  clavicles 
aro  almost  always  present,  but  are  very  small 
in  the  hares  and  absent  in  tiie  caviea;  tba 
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bonca  of  the  forcflrm  are  close  together,  but 
rarely  nnchylosed ;  the  fore  feet  have  almost 
always  4  well  developed  toes,  with  a  rudiment- 
ary inner  one  or  thumb,  and  are  commonly 
used  like  hands;  the  bones  of  the  wrist  nro 
distinct,  with  the  os  magnum  gLnerully  divided ; 
fha  tibUt  and  fibnJs  are  distinct  in  mtmy,  but  lik 
rats  and  hares  nro  joined;  the  hind  foct  are 
usually  r)-toed,  but  sometimes  with  4  or  U,  and 
occaaionalh  with  a  supernumerary  b<meoii  thft 
imior  side  of  the  tarsus.    The  incisors,  exrcpt 
in  the  hare  family  (where  there  aie  4  upper 
ones),  are  2  in  each  jaw,  so  acting  upon  each 
other  tliat  tlieir  opposing?  .snrfiict^  ktei)  tlio 
edges  always  sharp;  thejr  are  covered  with 
•namel  only  on  the  antenor  snr&oe,  eeereted 
by  til  (J  iiieml>r:iiio  linin;:  flic  nuterior  wall  of 
the  socket,  the  wearing  away  of  the  softer  pos- 
terior portion  keeping  the  chisel  edge;  in  the 
borrowing  gen    l  tliey  are  wider  than  deep, 
doubtless  to  cut  oil'  roots  which  would  other- 
wise be  in  the  way  of  their  exoavations;  those 
of  the  upper  jaw  are  always  shorter  than  the 
lower,  and  usually  describe  J  of  a  circle,  the 
longer  ones  of  the  lower  jaw  fonuing  a  smaller 
segment  of  a  larger  circle,  tho  part  within  the 
socket  fvi  'iie!!  is  T>y  far  tho  longest)  beiii^'  of 
c<nl^^c  lukcu  into  ihu  account;  the  sockcu  of 
the  latter  extend  below  or  on  the  inner  side  of 
the  molars  to  the  back  part  of  tho  jaw ;  a<  they 
are  worn  away  at  tho  tip,  additional  dental 
matter  is  supplied  ut  tho  base,  jm^hintr  them 
forward  and  kioiiin;;  them  of  uniform  length; 
the  lower  incisors  Miuietimcs  move  indepen- 
dently of  each  other,  from  tho  non-oona(wd<^ 
tion  of  tho  «:ymi»hy8i8;  deciduous  incisors  are 
found  only  in  tiio  luire  family.   That  these 
teeth  are  kept  sharp  and  of  proper  length  by 
attrition  agamst  each  other  i>  jirovcfl  by  tliclr 
enormous  growth  when  an  opposing  tooth  has 
been  lost  by  aooideut;  the  growth  follows  the 
natural  curve  of  the  incisor,  po  that  it  returns 
to  some  portion  of  tho  head,  piercing  akin, 
mnsclee,  and  bone,  rendering  mastication  hn- 
p()-^ih]i\  uinl  tlio  aiiinial  }KTi-lie-  (»f  starvation. 
Xhe  incisors  are  separated  by  a  considerable 
space  from  the  mourB,  so  that  they  are  not 
adapted  for  seizing  or  tearing  lining  prey, 
though  not  a  few  of  the  order  (as  the  rats) 
exhibit  decided  carnivorous  propensities;  the 
act  of  gnawing  is  facilitated  by  the  longitudinal 
condyle  of  the  lower  jaw.  permitting;  motion 
forward  und  backward,  but  not  fruiu  t<ide  to 
side  in  most  cases.    The  inoisors  vary  in  color 
frojii  wliitish  to  bright  orange  and  reddish 
brown;  they  are  generally  smooth,  but  iu 
some  are  lougitudinally  grooved.    Eight  is 
the  smallest  number  of  the  molar  teith,  viz., 
in  the  Australian  water  rut  {hydrvmy»)\  in 
the  rats  the  normal  number  is  §r^,  thoogh 
this  i?  not  constant;  iu  tlie  porcupines  tliere 
are  always         in  most  squirrels  an  extra 
small  tooth  ooonrs  in  advance  of  the  rows  of 
tlie  u[)per  jaw,  deciduous  in  the  adnlts ;  and 
the  greatest  umubor  iu  the  order  is  in  the  hares, 
l-'i.  The  molaia  majbe  eitiierrooted  orroot- 


less,  in  the  former  ca.*^  ceasing  to  grow  after  a 
certain  period,  or  when  the  animal  reaches 
maturity,  in  the  latter,  like  the  incisort*,  con- 
tinuing to  increase  from  tho  base  as  they  are 
worn  away  .it  the  crown  ;  in  tlie  «<]nirrtls  and 
rats,  wliicli  have  rooted  molars,  subsisting  on, 
oily  nuts,  flesh,  and  similar  soft  food,  ueir 
abrasion  is  less  rapid,  and  lov<s  dcj-tli  of  crown 
is  needed,  and  this  is  firmly  implauied  ;  in  the 
beaver,  porcupine,  and  agouti,  living  oneoarwr 
vep?tah]e  food,  their  roots  are  incomplete,  tbe 
crowud  are  more  rapidly  worn,  and  the  growth 
is  effected  from  the  matiix  at  the  base  during 
a  considerable  jieriod  of  tlie  aiiiinalV  life,  the 
teeth  being  implanted,  like  incisors,  by  an  un- 
divided oontlniiation  of  the  crown ;  in  the 
hares  and  cavies  tho  molars  are  rootle^**,  and 
growth  continues  during  life,  they  being  more 
or  less  curved,  and  the  sockets  sometimes  open 
at  the  base.  The  molars  are  formed  principalis 
of  dentine,  the  harder  enamel  making  looj^  ^ 
penetrating  folds,  and  aometunes  an  outer  lay*^ : 
external  to  the  enamel  is  tho  cement,  entering 
but  little  into  the  structure  of  the  rooted  mo- 
lars, but  tilling  the  interstices  between  the 
enamel  folds  in  the  rootless  ones,  and  bindiBg 
tho  different  parts  together ;  tho  crown?  are 
litttteucd,  tlio  triuisverse  folds  of  eiiunicl  cua^u- 
tnting  generic  distinctions;  in  the  frugivorona 
genera  the  crown  is  very  flat,  in  the  otnniror- 
ous  di\'ided  into  blimt  tubercles,  and  iu  tiie  car- 
nivorous studded  with  points.  All  molan  b^ 
yond  8  on  each  pide  of  each  jaw  arc  iircmnlara. 
which  have  replaced  deciduous  or  niUk  t^^-eib. 
The  stomach  has  generally  the  transv  erse  St- 
amoter  greater  than  tlie  vcrtiral.  the  o^sophagtu 
usually  entering  near  tho  middle  of  the  upper 
surface,  the  pyloric  separated  from  the  earame 
jiortion  bra  more  or  les>  ptroncr^y  marked  con- 
striction ;  the  intestinal  canal  is  generally  very 
long,  divided  into  small  and  large,  the*  latter 
sometimes lonprcrth.in  the  ft mier  and  hardly  ct- 
ceeding  them  in  width ;  tho  caecum  is  often  v<a7 
large,  and  divided  by  nnmeroos  sept  a ;  it  la  waikt> 
iii^  in  tlie  dortt)i  'i    ,    The  liver  i.-i  very  larjre, 
with  the  xmsl  5  principal  lobes,  the  gall  bladder 
wanting  in  the  nit  fiunily ;  the  pancreas  is  also 
very  largo,  and  generally  divided  into  2  por- 
tions; the  spleen  occupies  its  u.snal  position. 
In  the  species  which  hibernate,  tho  vertebral 
artery  is  considerably  larger  than  the  internal 
(  Toiid,  the  basilar  artery  forming  the  greater 
part  ot"  the  circle  of  "Willis  and  giving  off  the 
cerebral  arteries;  the  external  jupnl.ir  vein  re- 
ceives tho  principal  portion  of  the  blood  jVc»m 
the  brain,  and  the  vertebral  vein  eummunicate^ 
with  it;  this  disposition  of  the  veins,  however* 
is  found  in  nc>n-hihernattn^  ri'dents  and  in 
other  orders  of  mammals,  and  is,  according  to 
Cnvier,  a  provision  connected  rather  with  the 
dependent  position  of  tin  head  than  with  hih.  r- 
nation.   The  brain  is  auall,  and  in  the  feeble 
and  strictly  herbivorous  species  reeemblee  that 
of  birds;  tlie  cerebral  hcmi^jdiores  are  broad 
behind,  gradoally  tapering  forward,  but  in  tlie 
larger  ones  more  nearly  cironlar  as  ia  car- 
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cirora;  thero  Is  an  alsMMi  flnlire  absence  of 

•  r.roiutions,  the  order  belnnpinf*  to  the  Ji^vn- 
'  ,.haLi  ot*  Owen  (see  Mammalia)  ;  the  ccrc  bel- 
-:tn  is  moderate,  and  scarcely  at  all  covered  by 

•  •  posterior  lobes  of  the  cerebrum;  the  tuber - 

•  .U  ^mdrigemina  are  very  large,  the  anterior 
I'leUmr;  the  eharacters  <tf  uie  brain  j>l;i<  o 
t ,  rodents  next  above  the  mar^npials. — This 
■■  ^eri*  generally  considered  as  displaying  very 
i.:t:e  iatelliienee,  tJiong^  manifesting  (as  the 

■  -  iver)  some  ot'  the  most  remarkable  in:5tinrt< ; 

•  i:  nu  certainly  shows  an  adaptation  of 
•oftBs  to  ends,  under  circnrastanoes  often  the 

riri":ii;iral  and  iini.'Xpt  cttHl,  which  makes 
ixuri  to  draw  the  Uao  between  animal  in- 
t'^iiH  ud  intelligence.  There  is  in  many  an 
•^ordinary  development  of  the  sexual  ap- 

■  ndagea,  some  of  which  are  very  complex  an<l 
;;?aliarto  the  order;  the  testes  are  generally 
ir^rtban  the  kidneys,  and  in  most  are  not 

■  'iftained  in  a  fsrrotntn,  bat  beneath  the  skin 
•;'ihe  perineum ;  the  iiitrumittent  organ  is  va- 
tmxhIj  directed,  with  an  internal  bone,  ^nd  in 

■  1^  armed  with  a  formidable  npparntns  of 
::\  spines,  and  serrations ;  the  preputial 

■  are  often  lai^ly  dereiojpftd,  aeereting 

■  K>  beaver  the  drn?  rrtitoreum,  once  much 
i  as  an  anti^ipasmodic ;  the  uterus  w  2- 
"i  -d;  the  mammary  glands  raryfrom  4  in 
•<raineri  ;.!;_'  to  12  fir  14  in  the  agouti.  Ro- 

:      have  existed  from  the  earlieiit  tertiary 
'';;b,  presenttai^  genera  sometimes  different 
.M'a.  and  sometimes  the  same  as  the  present. 

f:ODQ£iiS,  John,  an  officer  of  the  U.  8. 
'.-ivT,  bem  in  Maryland  in  1771,  died  in  Philap 
"  ■    i  ifi  A  ti_'.  1  >^ Tie  onter.'il  tlic  navy  as  a 
'■^a&Qt,  March  9, 1708,  and  was  the  executive 
f.rerrftije  fVigc^  Gnnstellation,  the  flag  ship 
■ ' 'itumodoro  TniKtun,  when  she  captiiri  tl  the 

•  >3cb  frigate  L'lnsurgente  off  Nevis^  Feb.  9, 

The  French  sliip  was  talcen  possesion  of 
l.iejt.  Rodi^ers,  who  soon  found  himself  in  a 
"7  critical  position.   Iler  decks  were  covered 
•''■ith  wreck  as  well  as  with  dead  and  wounded, 
vni  the  prisoners  were  inclined  to  rise.  A  gale 
*.;:>arated  the  «?iift-;.  and  he  wa??  compelled  t<> 
fonaiethe  fri^'ate  and  waich  ttu-  [irisoners  with 
1  ^>ry  Weak  prize  crew  for  3  days,  when  he  re- 
'■*i^fl  the  Con«toll:ition  in  the  harhfir  of  St. 

i^topher.    In  March,  1799,  he  was  mudo  a 
'  *ain,  and  appointed  to  the  Mftryland,  20.  in 
'    b  ship  he  made  a  cruise  upon  the  West 
station.    In  1803  he  was  appointed  jlo 
John  Adams,  28.  attached  to  the  Ifediter- 
'  n^in  sqaadron.  which  at  that  time  had  com- 
-^^c«d  operations  against  Tripoli.   In  June, 
his,  Oapt  Rodgcrs,  in  the  John  Adams,  in 
"nanywith  the  Enterprise,  12,  snooo-sfiilly 
a  ked  a  TripoUtan  cruiser  of  23  gtms  and 
■  ■^'■al  jTO  boats  at  anchor  in  a  bay  near  Trip- 
'  L  In  1804  Capt.  Rodi^ers  commanded  the 
f''zm  OoogresB,  88,  in  the  sqaadron  employed 
*^i'Mt  Trt|»oIi  nnder  Oommodoro  Etwron, 
in  1805  he  succeeded  in  the  command. 
-i-^E^  the  diplomatic  settlement  with  Tripoli,  he 
?'^'«»8d«d  with  his  siioadron  to  Tunis,  whero 
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he  remained  over  a  month,  engaged  in  negotia- 
tions which  resulted  in  the  .  i  iblishment  of 
friendly  relations.  A  demand  made  by  the 
Tunisian  minister  for  tribute  was  promptly  de- 
nied. In  tho  spiiiiiT  of  IRll,  while  lying  off 
Annapolis  in  his  tiag  shii*,  the  President,  44, 
0^>t.  Lndlow,  Com.  Rod  -  leroivud  inteHS- 
pence  that  a  seaman  had  been  itiipre««ed 
from  an  American  brig  off  Sandy  Hook  by 
an  English  frigate.  Ue  sailed  for  that  point 
wirlioiit  delay,  and  on  May  16,  wht  n  a  few 
leagues  to  the  southward  of  New  York,  discov- 
ered a  vessel  of  war,  and  immediately  gave 
chft^e  to  her.  the  Pre^idv-iit  showing  Anierican 
colors.  About  8i  1\  M.  she  come  up  with  the 
stranger,  and  hailed,  making  thensnal  intjuiry : 
What  ship  i-^  that?"  to  wfiich  no  answer  was 
(z'w  en ;  but,  at\er  a  little  delay,  the  same  in- 
«]uiry  was  made  firt>m  her,  followed  by  a  shot^ 
which  entered  the  President's  mainmast.  An 
engagement  ensued,  which  la.sted  but  a  short 
time,  when  it  was  evident  that  the  antagonist 
of  the  President  was  the  weaker  shi[).  and  wm 
mnrh  cripph'd.  The  Pre'-ident  therefore  ceased 
her  lire,  and  huiliug  again,  was  answered  by  the 
stranger  that  she  was  a  Brittsh  ahip  of  war.** 
Com.  Rod^er^  now  gave  the  name  of  his  own 
ship,  and  showini;  li.^ht.s  remained  near  the 
other  until  daylight,  wlien  s!i©  was  boorded 
and  discovered  to  be  H.  B.  M.  ship  Little  Belt, 
of  22  guns,  Cujit.  Bingham.  She  had  sutlered 
severely,  31  of  her  crew  having  been  killed  and 
wouudud,  and  the  ship  much  c  ut  up.  She  de- 
clined receiving  assititance,  and  the  ships  port- 
ed. The  acconnts  given  by  the  two  command- 
ers  of  this  aflViir  differed  materially,  particularly 
as  to  the  firing  of  Uie  first  gun,  and  it  widened 
the  breach  which  already  existed  between  the 
two  ii:itio!is.  On  June  21,  1S12,  within  an 
hoar  atler  receiving  ofticial  intelligence  of  the 
declaration  of  war  by  the  United  States  against 
Great  Britain,  Com.  Rodgers  sailed  from  New 
York  in  command  of  a  squadron  consisting  of  tho 
President,  whieh  still  bore  his  flag,  the  United 
States,  44,  Congress,  38,  Hornet,  18,  and  Ar- 
pns,  16.  The  s(|nadron  ran  oil"  to  tho  S.  E., 
and  uu  June  23  a  British  fri^'atc  was  discov- 
ered, to  whieh  a  general  chase  was  given.  The 
President  was  much  the  fa«*test  ship  of  the 
squadron,  and  at  4  P.  M.  was  within  gun-sliot 
astern  of  the  English  ship,  when  a  running 
fight  took  fd.iee,  in  tlic  ronr^c  of  which  one  of 
the  forward  main  deck  guns  of  the  President 
burst,  killing  and  wounding  16,  Com.  Rodgera 
hein^:  anionu'  tlie  wotmded.  Soon  afterward  the 
British  commander  commenced  lightening  hia 
ship  of  her  boata,  spars,  anchors,  water,  dee. 
As  Coin.  Rodgnrs  fonnd  it  inipos-ilde  tn  enmo 
up  with  her  without  doing  the  same,  and  ihere- 
hy  breaking  up  his  cmisc,  the  pursuit  waa 
abandoned.  It  was  afterward  ascertained  that 
the  ship  chased  was  the  Belvidera,  36,  Capt, 
Byron,  which  suflTered  severely  aloft  and  had  7 
killed  and  wounded.  Capt.  Byron  amntiir  tho 
latter.  The  loss  of  the  President  was  23  killed 
and  wounded.    Com.  Rodgers  extended  thia 
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ornlse  nearly  to  the  entniTice  of  the  British 
ohauDul,  thence  to  Madeira,  and  thence  to  Bos- 
ton wajof  the  Azores  and  Grand  Banks.  It 
oconincd  about  70  day*,  and  the  r«.suh  w  as  tlio 
capture  of  7  British  uierch&ntmeu,  and  the  re^ 
capture  of  one  Ameriosn.  Com.  Bodgen  made 
other  cruises  in  tlio  President  during  the  war, 
but  the  Britiah  packet  Swallow,  with  a  large 
amount  of  specie  on  board,  and  the  schooner 
DighHior,  were  the  only  goverunient  vi>-l1s 
eapttir' d  by  him.  Ko  veasels  of  war  were  ever 
seen  l>y  Idm  except  in  sqnadron  or  nnd^  dr- 
cumstanres  that  prevented  an  engagement, 
though  he  completely  ran  tbe  gauntlet  among 
British  cruisers,  particularly  in  a  cruise  to  the 
West  Indies  and  fdong  the  American  coast  in 
1814.  Ill  Juno,  1814,  1)0  wa«i  appointed  to  tho 
new  trigalo  tiucirkro,  uud  rendurtnl  iuiporlaut 
tervices  in  the  defence  of  Baltimore.  From 
April,  1815,  to  T>ee.  1824,  he  served  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  navy  conmii.^jjiuiivrs,  and 
from  1824  to  1827  in  command  of  the  squadron 
in  the  Mi  ditcrranean.  On  Insroturn  from  this 
command  ho  was  again  appointed  lo  tho  board 
of  naT7  eommiflrioners,  which  ho  relinouished 
in  lftf5T  in  consoqnonce  of  doi'llniiii;  licaltb. 
At  his  death  he  had  long  been  senior  olhccr  of 
the  navy. 

a  signer  of  the  declara- 
tion of  independence,  bom  in  Dover,  X>el., 
abont  1780,  died  in  1788.  His  father  came  to 

America  with  William  Venn,  and  j^.  ttKd  in 
Kent  county  upon  the  Delaware,  and  from  him 
tile  son  inherited  a  large  estate.  In  1769,  and 

pcrhai>s  before,  ho  was  a  member  from  his  na- 
tive county  of  the  assembly  which  met  in  New 
Castle.  In  1765  he  was  one  of  tho  committee 
of  three  sent  hj  tlio  legislature  to  tho  provin- 
cial congress  which  met  at  New  York,  to  adopt 
measures  in  conseqnonco  ul"  the  .siuinp  and 
other  oi>pre8sivo  acta  of  the  British  parliamentL 
During  tlie  follow  iiij:  <c««iions  bo  ■\vafm1y  sup- 
ported the  prohibition  of  the  importatiou  of 
jtaves  into  the  mrovinoe,  and  in  17G9  was 
chosen  speaker.  He  was  also  chairman  of  tlio 
committee  of  correspondence  with  the  other 
colonies,  and  in  1 774,  by  his  aathority  as  speaker, 
called  a  tnci  tiii„'  of  the  IciTishittire,  by  which 
body  he  was  selected  as  one  of  the  3  delegates 
to  theecmtinental  congress  to  be  held  in  Phila- 
doli'Tiiii.  lie  \A  rt.H  reelected  to  the  con|ir<--s  of 
tho  following  year,  and  while  absent  at  Thila- 
delphia  was  also  made  brigadier-generaL  As 
all  the  counties  in  Delaware  w*  ro  not  yet  pro- 
nared  for  so  decbive  a  step  as  tlie  separation 
from  the  mother  country,  ho  made  a  tour 
through  the  lower  portion  of  the  province,  in 
order  to  reconcile  the  people  to  the  inevitable 
change  of  government,  and  to  prepare  for  tho 
coming  war.  While  he  was  absent  tho  ques- 
tion of  independence  was  under  discn>j»»inn.  and 
his  t  w  o  colleagues,  McKean  and  Read,  wei  <  di- 
vided in  opinion,  the  former  being  fuvorahlo 
and  the  latter  opposed  to  tho  deelaratton.  v\> 
Rodney  did  not  arrive,  McKean  sent  a  ppeeial 
BMwenger  to  him  In  great  haatev  and  the  Conner 


by  great  exertion  raanaired  to  reach  PhUadd* 
plkia  just  as  the  vote  was  being  luken,  «;jit«id^ 
the  hall  with  the  spore  on  his  boota.  WWl^ 
in  the  autumn  of  the  year,  a  convention  of  tL« 
people  of  DeUiware  was  called  for  the  ptuxxM 
of  miming  a  new  constitution  and  eteetinip  dde- 
gitr^  h_>  tlie  new  con;?re>?,  the  loyali^^t-s  and  th# 
moderate  war  party  had  a  minority,  nntl  Bodni^ 
was  rejected.  He  went  •nWquently  to  tb* 
army,  commanding  tho  Delaware  line  in  Li* 
rank  of  brigadier-genei^ ;  and  a&  he  etill  con- 
tinned  a  member  of  the  conndl  of  aafet  j  aai 
of  the  committeo  of  inspectiou,  in  tho$«  ca^ 
pacities  he  contributed  much  to  the  eucce^ 
of  tho  revolutionary  cause.  In  1777  he  waj 
chosen  president  of  the  state  of  I>el*wan,  ia 
which  position  he  remained  4  year«.  flerlifJop 
areeleeliuu  iii  17b2.  lie  was  immetiiatviy  nutii 
a  delegate  to  congress,  but  it  does  not*n|i|Mir 
til  at  Vie  e\er  took  his  seat. 

rwOJJNEV,  George  Bbtdges,  baron,  an  Eng- 
lish admiral,  born  at  Walton-upon-Thazneii, 
Surrey,  Feb.  19. 171H,  died  in  London,  M:.y  ^i, 
1792.  Ho  wuii  bent  to  Harrow  school,  bat  at  U 
years  of  age  was  taken  from  it  and  sent  to  aaa; 
in  1739  he  he<  anie  a  lieutenant,  in  1742  a  cap- 
tain, and  in  l74b  was  sent  to  tlie  NewfoondLuid 
station  as  governor  and  commander^in-cbieC 
In  1752  ho  returned  to  England,  wa^  elect<^ 
to  parliament  from  the  borough  of  Suita&L,aDd 
was  engaged  in  BetVn  service  until  lY68t.  when 

lie  was  created  rear  admiral.  In  ITol  he  ws* 
appointed  commaudcr-iu-chief  at  Barbados  ac^ 
the  Leeward  islands,  and  reduced  the  iaIaiMk 
of  Martinique,  Santa  Lucia,  and  Grenada,  bo: 
the  conclusion  of  a  peace  led  to  his  recall  lu  1 7^^1 
In  1762  he  had  been  made  vice-admiral  in  iv> 
ward  for  his  services ;  and  in  Jan.  1764,  he  was 
created  a  baronet.  In  1765  he  was  made  bij**- 
ter  of  Greenwich  hospital;  in  1768  was  retuxa- 
ed  to  parliament  from  Northamptoo,  after  a 
severe  contest;  in  Oct.  177'"'.  was  made  rife- 
admiral  of  thu  white,  .".nd  in  UcL  1771,  Tice- 
ndmiral  of  the  red.  Ho  re-jigned  his  governor^ 
8hi[>  of  (Inenwirh  ho-;i)it;il  in  1771,  «'n  boing 
appointed  commander-in-chief  at  Jiuiiaica.  In 
1774  he  returned  to  England,  but  hia  circum- 
stances becoming  eiiiliarra.=?od.  he  was  oMi-i>! 
to  seek  refuge  from  his  creditors  Lu  France. 
Here  it  is  reported  that,  on  the  breaking  oat 
of  the  Avar  Ik  tv, cen  Kii^daiid  and  Fr.-iiirc.  he 
received  an  olier  through  the  duke  dc  Biron  o£ 
high  rank  in  theFrencIt  naval  serrioe,  to  whkh 
he  rejilit^d :  ''It  is  tnu-,  nion-ieur  le  due,  that 
my  distrebfies  have  driven  me  frommj  coontij, 
but  no  temptation  can  estrange  me  from  lier 
servirc.  Had  this  offer  been  voluntary  oo 
your  part,  I  should  have  considered  it  an  in- 
sult; but  I  am  glad  that  it  proceeds  from  a 
source  that  can  do  no  wrong."  Finally  he  ol«~ 
tflinod  money  sufficient  to  pay  his;  dr>  t.<.  and, 
having  been  made  admiral  of  the  wliiu,  >^r<i 
in  1770  for  the  Barbados  station,  where  he  htid 
been  again  ajipointed  commander-in-rht«  f  Hi* 
souadron  consisted  of  22  ships  of  the  line  &n4  6 
frigwte^  and  after  fawlDg  captured  A  Bonbar  oC 
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'^•taoL'Ii  transports  ftini  shi{)s  of  war,  he  fell  in 
'.\iih  d  Spajiij»h  tleat  oil  (Japo  St.  Vinceut  ia 
'an.  \7S0,  nuder  Don  Juan  de  Langara.  Thil 
-  niisted  of  1 1  ships  of  the  line  and  2  frirratc, 
vQii  of  these  7  were  iakau  or  destroyed,  the 
refit  bdag  saved  bj  the  darkness  of  the  ni^ht 
sad  the  storraini'-iH  of  the  weather.  On  Aiiril 
17.  he  oame  up  with  the  French  fleet  near 
Mvtiiuqae  mider  uie  ooont  de  Guiohen^  but 
vii  prevented  from  capturing  any  of  their 
reiieli  b;  the  refusal  of  his  c«i>taius  to  follow. 
Ai  it  wM^  with  ft  poriaon  of  hia  sqnadroti  be 
Umi'i  through  the  enomy's  lines,  and  was  re- 
Ttnkd  with  the  thanks  of  both  hooses  of  par- 
VumtiA,  and  »  penflion  of  £9,000.   The  etme 

ir  he  was  elected  to  the  house  of  commons 
i-m  Westminster,  and  made  a  K.  B.  In  Doc. 
17W,  he  made  an  unsuccessful  attack  upon  St. 
Viocent.  War  breaking  out  betwceii  Great 
'  'i'ain  and  Holland,  he  took  the  I  >iU(  h  island 
■  i  St.  Eustatius  without  fi.riug  u  ahut,  but  treat- 

xke  inhabitants  in  siieh  ft  manner     to  draw 

ja  himself  much  censnre.    Afterward  De- 

rwa,  Essequiho,  and  Berbice  were  reduced; 
' ia  the  autumn  of  1781  Rodney  retamed  to 
i  i-'land,  where  ho  wa'?  rereired  with  preat 

i'jf,  created  vice-adiuirjii  of  England,  and  as- 
-'  led  the  command  of  the  whole  West  Indiee. 
.  luming  thitlier,  he  went  in  pnr^nit  of  the 
i  rtaoh  fleet  under  the  count  de  Grasse,  which 
wits  intending  to  form  a  Jonotion  with  Ibe 

.iD^b  and  attark  .Tnniafia.  A  partial  action 
t  ik  place  on  April  9,  I7b2,  but  it  was  not  un- 
til April  18  that  the  two  squadrons  had  ft  gen- 
■tl engagement.  Tht-hattlo  I't  L'an  at  7  o'clock 
ici  tiie  mornings  and  lasted  till  in  the  even- 
tad  tbe  BHtuh  sneceeded  m  taking  7  ships 

th^  and  2  fi-'i,:.'A<.-^.  One  of  the  vossuls 
i^wa  was  the  French  flag  ship,  the  Ville  de 
l*iTii  The  wbigs  meanwhile  had  come  into 
e.  and  as  Rodney  was  opposed  to  that  po- 
■'[\<sA  party,  an  oflicer  was  sent  to  supersede 
'liin;  when,  however,  the  news  of  his  victory 
~  u  tied  an  express  was  sent  to  bring 

ijick  his  BQccogsor,  but  failed  to  joach  him. 
K'jdney  arrived  inEn)?laud,  Sept.  21,  1782,  and 
for  lui  services  received  the  thanks  of  both 
'  1!^*  of  parliament  and  an  additional  i>onsion 

£2.000,  and  was  moreover  raised  tu  the 
^^cnga  w  ith  the  title  of  Baron  Rodney  of 

ihi-T <tnlc.i  ill  Sarncr:et''hirc. — See  ^^^mdy'H 
'  i.iie  ajid  (jorrtisipondence  of  Lord  Rodney" 
.!  vols.  8vo.,  London,  1680). 

HODRiGUK,  IsLASD  OF.   See  M^tnonua, 

'  '  li.  p.  29d. 

.  KOE,  A21L  89BTSH8,  an  Amerlean  noTelist, 

■Tn  in  tin?  city  of  New  York  in  1798.  Ilav- 
rvcetred  an  aoademio  education,  he  became 
i  d«rk  in  ft  mereantile  house  in  New  York, 
'  •ra  time  (cmmenced  business  on  hi'^  own 
i  x'tmi  as  a  wine  merchant,  and  finally  re- 
t<Md  from  basiness  ftnd  settled  at  Windsor, 
•no.,  where  he  has  since  resided.  For  some 
^iff  he  amnsed  his  leisure  by  writing  tales 

.  ^  parosal  of  his  friends  and  of  a  literary 
*^to  which  he  belonged,  bat  with  no  de- 


sign of  publication  until  most  of  his  property 
was  lost  through  the  fuilure  of  pert>oui>  whose 
notes  he  had  freely  indorsed.  His  worka, 
marked  by  prcat  simidicity  and  naturnlnes?;, 
and  of  a  highly  practical  character,  have  proved 
very  popular,  ftnd  in  England  especially  have 
met  with  a  larfre  =ale.  They  inchide  Tames 
Mou^oy,  or  I've  been  Thinking"  {Hew  York, 
1860);  "To  Love  and  to  be  Loved**  (1859); 
*'Time  and  Tide,  or  Strive  and  Win" 
"  A  Long  Look  Ahead ''  (1«65) ;  "  The  Star  and 
the  aond'*  (1866) ;  "Thie  to  the  Last'*  (1859) ; 
and  "  How  Oould  lie  Help  It?"  t'lmri. 

ROEbUOiL  ft  small  Ji^oropean  doer  of  the 
genns  capreoha  (E.  Smith),  the  O.  eaprmt 
(Gray),  and  the  ehetreuil  of  the  French.  The 
horns  are  small,  nearly  erect,  cylindrical, 
slightly  branched,  with  a  very  short  peduncle 
and  3  short  branches:  the  skull  has  a  very 
small,  shallow  snbriri>ital  pit;  the  muffle  broad 
and  naked;  tear  bag  indistinct,  hoofs  narrow 
and  triangular,  and  a  lufl  of  hair  rather  above 
the  middle  of  tho  inctararsu-!.  The  color  in 
hiimmer  is  reddish  brown,  in  winter  oli\  u  with 
puler  shades;  inside  of  tlii> » ars  fulvous,  and  a 
black  spfit  nt  tlio  nncrles  of  tlu-  mouth  ;  tlie  tail 
is  short,  and  the  anal  disk  iia  largo  and  white ; 
the  hair  in  winter  is  thick  and  harsh,  and  hi 
summer  thinner  and  more  flexible.  It  is  about 
4  feet  long,  2^  feet  high  at  the  shoulder  and 
2i  behii^  It  is  one  of  the  most  graoeftil  and 
active  of  the  deer  family,  frequenting  the 
wooda  and  copses  of  the  rockv  regions 
Etirope  from  the  Scottish  highlands  to  the 
Tyrol,  but  in  lo-s  wild  districts  than  the 
stag.  Its  agility  and  speed  are  astonishing^ 
90  feet  being  sometimes  deared  at  ft  rfn^e 
boniid.  Tlioy  are  not  polygnmoiis,  and  a  pair 
generally  has  2  young  at  a  birth,  which  are 
treated  with  the  utmost  tenderness  by  both  pa- 
rents, and  often  remain  attached  to  each  other 
after  quitting  the  old  ones ;  they  congregate  in 
small  families,  but  not  in  herds,  feeding  on 
herbage  an<l  the  bnds  and  tender  shoots  of 
trees,  from  the  latter  habit  often  doing  much 
mi.schief  in  a  forest.  The  t!i'>h  is  considered 
better  than  that  of  the  stafi  wIh  ii  properlj 
killed.  The  horns  are  used  for  knife  handles, 
&c. ;  they  are  dropped  after  the  breeding  season 
in  November,  and  are  reproduced  during  the 
winter.  The  ju-riod  of  pi  station  is  5  months. 
From  their  strong  scent  they  are  easily  hunted, 
thong'h  they  frequently  escape  by  their  speed, 
donMin;_'>i.  sfiriiifiiiifr  to  cover,  and  other  arti- 
fices to  bullio  the  hounds.  In  northern  Asia  is 
found  the  aha  or  Tartarian  roebnck  (G.  pygar- 
gu8,  Snndev.);  thi-t  is  a  hufxer  animal,  with 
longer  and  more  prickly  horns,  and  coarser  and 
longer  hair ;  the  color  is  brownish  above  and 
yellowish  below;  there  is  no  tail.  The  roe- 
bucks are  repre<^>nted  in  North  America  hr 
the  Virginia  deer  (car iacuf.  Gray),  andinSoatn 
Aniorir;i  by  the  brockets  (coawun.  Gray). 

ROEBUCK,  Jons  AnrnuH,  an  English  poli- 
tician, bom  at  Madras  in  Dec.  1802.  From  1815 
to  1824  he  resided  in  Canada.  Then  going  to 
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London,  he  studied  law,  and  in  1632  was  ad- 
mitted as  a  barrister,  and  in  the  same  year 
^ected  by  the  constituency  of  Bath  to  parlia- 
ment,  where  he  soon  beoamo  prominent  as  a 
radical  reformer.  In  1835  ho  was  ap|>ointed 
agent  for  the  assembly  of  Lower  Oanada  during 
the  contest  between  that  house  and  tho  execu- 
tive. He  soon  after  published  a  beiiefi  of  po- 
litical pamphlets,  which  involved  him  in  a 
bL>o<lU\srt  duel  with  the  editor  of  tho  "Morn- 
ing Ghiouicle,"  Nov.  10,  18Ji6.  In  1837  he 
lost  his  scat  in  parliament  in  oonaequenoe  of 
his  attack  upon  tlie  whigs,  but  was  reelected  in 
1841.  In  1847  lie  was  defeated  again,  and  in 
1849  was  elected  for  81i«fffleld«  which  he  now 
represents.  On  Jon.  29,  1H55,  the  passapre  of 
bis  motion  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  lU'my 
in  the  Crimea  canaed  tiie  resignatkm  of  the 
Aberdeen  ministry ;  and  he  was  chairman  of 
the  committee  subseqaently  appointed  for  tb«t 
pnrpo.<«e,  andilio  of  the  ahort-nTed  Adminle- 
trative  Keform  Association,"  organized  in  1S56. 
Beside  contributions  to  the  reviews,  he  is  the 
cnthor  of  "The  Colonies  of  En^d"  (1840), 
and  of  a  "  History  of  the  Whig  Party"  0  852 ). 

ROGATION  DAYS  (Lat.  rogo,  to  ask),  in  the 
eoclesia^tical  calondar,  tho  Monday,  Tuesday, 
and  Wednesday  immediately  preceding  Ascen- 
sion day.  Tliey  derive  their  name  from  the 
custom  of  oU'erin^  on  tUe^ju  days  supplications 
or  litanies,  calk  d  ro^utiona,  for  a  bleasing  upon 
the  fruits  of  the  earth,  or  as  a  preparation  for 
the  devout  observance  of  A^iu^ensiion  day.  In 
the  primitive  chnroh  these  rogations  were mido 
by  tlie  bishop  or  Kome  of  the  clergy,  accom- 
panied by  tho  people,  in  the  open  fields.  Ma- 
mertus,  bishop  of  Viunne,  who  flourished  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  i'tl.  n  ritnrj,  was  the  first 
to  establish  the  custom,  which  is  still  followed 
in  many  psrls  of  Enrope.  In  oiUes  and  towns 
of  Enf,'land  perambulations  of  the  parish  boun- 
daries by  the  minister,  accompanied  bj  his 
chnroh  wardens  and  the  people,  are  practised 
on  rotation  days. 

KUG£H  I.,  count  of  Sicily,  12th  son  of 
Tanored  de  Hanterille,  bom  in  Nonnsndj  in 
1031,  died  in  Mileto,  Calabria,  June  22.  1101. 
Following  his  brothers  into  southern  Italy  in 
1068,  he  undertook,  in  conjunction  with  his 
brother  Robert  Guiscard,  the  conquest  of  Ca- 
labria, and  afterward  that  of  Sicily,  which  the 
Saracens  had  held  for  two  centuries.  In  1060 
ha  toolc  Messina,  and  in  1061  defeated  the  Sar 
scent  at  Enna  with  great  slanphter.  A  dis- 
greemeut  between  Roger  and  Robert  now  took 
place,  owing  to  the  refusal  of  the  latter  to  di> 
Tide  the  country  they  had  jointly  corxinerod; 
but  it  was  settled  in  1071  by  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  Roger  ns  count  of  SioUy.  It  was  not 
however  till  1074  that  he  came  into  powssion 
of  tho  entire  island,  by  the  conquest  of  the  two 
capitals,  Catania  and  Palermo.  In  1065,  on 
the  death  of  Robert,  ho  liecarae  rliief  of  the 
Normans  in  Italy,  and  took  the  title  of  grand 
ooont  Is  1090  he  snbdned  Malta.  He  estab- 
Ushed  his  nephew  the  son  of  Robert  in  Apnlia, 
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and  gave  his  own  attention  to  the  improTemeBi  I 
of  Bioily,  establishing  Christianity  tlirongbool  I ' 
the  island  in  1096,  bnt  allowing  to  his  Sura.^  j 
Bubjecta  liberty  of  conscience.     In   lUIN*  the   a ' 
pope.  Urban  II.,  made  him  apostolic  legate.  I 

SOGER  II.,  let  king  of  Sicily,  son  of  tbs  1 
procedinfr,  bom  in  Mileto,  Calabria,  in  \f'0'-\  1 
died  Feb.  26,  1154.    He  succeeded  liia  father  | 
under  the  guardianship  of  hi-  n  other,  Ai^ 
laidc  of  Montft-rrat.    On  assuming  tho  frorcm 
meut,  Roger  reduced  the  barons  to  ol>edica<^ 
and  brought  Malta,  which  had  revolted,  back  to 
allegiance.    lie  attacke<l  hi.'*  cmisin  "Wiltiam. 
duke  of  Apulia  and  Calabria,  in  1121,  on  wUoas 
death  hi  1127  be  inherited  his  dominlm  la 
sonthern Italy.    In  11  "0 he  sustained  >i: -  Vr-ith- 
er-in-law  Anadetus  as  anti-pope,  iruiu  i«ham 
he  reeeiT«d  the  Utie  of  Icfaig  of  Sicily,  and  was 
crowned  at  Palermo  tho  Minio  year.     In  W-t 
he  was  ddeated  by  the  German  emperor  Lo-  ^ 
thaire  II.,  who  fought  on  the  side  of  Pope  Inae-  i 
cent  II.,  and  in  1139  was  exrommunicated  by  j 
the  pope;  but  subseqnenthr  a  reconciiiatioo  |. 
took  place,  and  he  was  oonnrmed  by  the  pops  'I 
in  his  new  kingdom.    He  took  Naples  iron  < 
Buke  SergiuB  il.,  and  Capua  and  Averse  from  \ 
Prince  Robert  II. ;  and  he  had  anotlier  qsar-  \ 
rel  witli  the  pope,  which  was  settled  In  1146.  \ 
In  conscqncncc  of  insults  received  from  the  | 
Greeiv  cnipcror  Manuel  Comnenns  in  1146,  be 
ravaged  Epirus  and  Dahnatia.  c:t]>tnred  Corfo, 
and  devastated  Greece.    In  1147  !  <  nttailced 
the  empire  of  tiic  Zoraidts  in  Atnco,  and  ex- 
tended his  sway  over  a  large  part  of  the  Bar- 
bary  coast.    He  introduced  the  aogar  CttM  aai 
tho  silk  culture  into  iSicily. 

ROGER,  GrsTAVE  HirpOLm,  a  1!Vfch 
singer,  born  in  Paris,  Aug.  27.  1815.     He  en- 
tered the  eomerratoif^  in  18^7,  and,  havio^ 
gained  the  first  prise  for  ainging  and  dedra*' 
tion,  appeared  in  1888  at  the  opera  r<-'n.  i'pjr,  | 
where  for  10  years  he  took  the  principal  tenor  | 
parts  in  the  operas  of  Hsl^Ty  and  Anber.   In  \ 
1849  he  api)eared  at  the  nrwlhnie  in  Meyerbeer's 
J*rqphitc^  and  thenceforth  sang  with  great  suc- 
cess in  serions  opera.  Li  Qermanj  at  dif* 
frrent  times  he  Iuih  (nated  much  enthusiasm. 
He  is  still  a  favorite  singer  on  the  French  sta^ 

ROGERS,  Hbkby,  an  English  clei^yman  and 
author,  horn  about  1814.  He  studied  at  High- 
bury college,  and  for  some  years  vcm  \kv<>^t 
of  an  Independent  church,  bnt  resigned  uu  m>- 
count  of  his  health.  In  1889  he  becama 
professor  of  the  English  language  and  liters- 
ture  in  University  college,  London,  but  gave 
np  tiiis  position  on  bein^'  cliosen  professor  of 
philosophy  in  Hi  t  ni.^  Hill  Independent  college. 
Birmingham,  winch  othce  he  held  till  1$5^ 
when  he  accepted  the  presideric  v  of  the  LaB> 
ca'«hire  Iridey»endent  collejre,  Manchester.  He 
is  a  contributor  to  the  Edinburgh  Review," 
and  a  collection  of  his  artiolea,  under  the  title 
of  "*  Essays  selected  from  Contribntions  to  »lii» 
Edinburgh  Review"  (2  vols.  8vo.,  Edinburgh, 
I860),  with  an  additional  voluma  in  I8661,  mva 
hiok  a  wide  popnlaritj*  Ha  haa  alio  wntlai 
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•  f»  "  TJfo  nnd  GhArartor  of  John  Howe,  M.A.. 
•}i  an  AnaljsU  of  hia  Writings"  (1886);  a 
i  .•>Qer&l  IntrodvetioQ  to  ft  Oonr^ie  of  Lectures 
' EM^i^  Grammar  and  Oompofiiti<m"  (IH.iM  , ; 
vid  "Tiifi  Eclipro  of  Faith"  (1858).  a  work 
whieih  VM  rep^Bd  to  by  Prod  r.  W.  Kewnuuif 
t .  vhci^  <  ritirtsm  Mr.  Bogefs  ndoined  in  « 
-i>d«ooe''  (1854). 

BOOKRS.  I.  Jum  Blttbk,  ItD.,  an  Amw- 

•'in  :^Ii«'mi<it  and  fihysician.  oldc^^t  son  of  Dr. 
h  IL  fi(^ers,  a  physician  in  Philadelphia,  and 
rjhftwm  prof^sor  in  WIIHmn  and  Mary  col- 
'.■7:\V:t,.  born  in  Philnd 'Iphia  in  ISm;!  died 
':i«r«,  June  15,  1852.  Ue  was  grraduotcd  M.D. 
V.  the  imiTernty  of  Maryland,  became  a  few 

!-s  after  professor  of  chemistry  in  Washing- 
•xi  m«dical  college,  Baltimore,  and  was  sub- 

mntlr  called  to  the  chair  of  chemistry  in 
e  medical  college  of  Cfodnnati.  Removing 
i<i  FhiUdelphia,  1h»  '>t"^ame  professor  of  chem- 
yfj  in  the  Fratikun  medical  school  of  that 
"  tf,  and  on  the  rengnation  of  Prof.  Robert 
H  .re,  in  1847,  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of 
•••miitry  in  the  university  of  Pennsylvania. 
ForMierii  yeara  he  was  employed  during  hia 

itions  as  chemical  and  ^reological  assistant 
i  tlie  sorveys  of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania, 
'le  imbHibed  0e<reral  interesting  and  original 
:'!^-'Nin  the  sscicntific  -orrrnnls,  and  wan  one 
>t  liie  editors  of  the  last  American  reprint  of 
Timei's  Ohemietrv.**  IT.  Wilu4m  Bartoiv, 
■>  -\mt'ri<-TTi  riJi  v-;!rtHt  and  goolngist,  bro*'ii'" 
1  Uie  preceding,  born  in  Philadelphia  in  IHu.j. 
^le  fint  leotnreA  on  science  in  the  Maryland 
'  -t^tate  in  1827,  and  in  tho  folio  win;,'  yi-ar 
'  ir<^ed  his  father  in  the  chair  of  natural 
^biitnophy  and  ehemistiy  in  William  and  Mary 

!  «,  where  he  remained  until  1835.  He 

■  i>  then  appointed  professor  of  natural  phi- 
^':>hy  in  the  university  of  Virginia,  aud  en- 
ding his  course  by  the  addition  of  geology, 

■  e  continued  to  occupy  it  till  1B53,  when  ho 
•"pfBdved  to  Boston,  where  he  has  since  ro- 
^  'ed.  He  began  his  geological  labors  by  ati 
"mination  of  the  region  of  the  mineral 

•'15(18  of  Virginia,  and  especially  by  an  anal- 
^  of  their  waters;  and  in  1685  he  organ- 
t  i  the  state  geological  snrrey,  at  the  head 

'  vhich  he  remained  till  it  was  discontinued 
m  1842.  Bende  the  annual  reports  of  the  ge- 

'  '.'v  of  Yirj^inia,  he  is  the  author  of  a  short 
:  itise on  the  "Strength  of  Materials"  (Char- 
;  '(t^sfflle,  1888) ;  of  "  Elements  of  Mechanical 
lowphy"  (Boston,  18*»2) ;  atid  of  numerous 
'  i[i«r»  eootaining  original  researchca  in  ge- 
"^ycf,  experimental  physics,  and  ebemistry, 

i 'h  have  appeart-d  in  the  American  Jonr- 
'"  '■^  of  Sdenoo,"  the  Edinburgh  *•  New  Philo- 
'  ■pMesl  Jovmat"  the  London  "  Philosophical 
marine,"  the  "Transactions"  of  the  American 
^•elation  for  the  advancement  of  science  and 
we  British  association,  of  the  Boston  acad- 

"  ■  'tf  irts  and  sciences,  of  the  Boston  society 

: -^al  history,  of  the  Philadelphia  academy 
'"'Wsnees,  and  of  the  American  philosophical 
^lety.  Heb«fleaIo«iipfoiBotwofioientlflo 


cducflfion  among  the  industrial  classos,  and 
has  recently  given  his  views  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  an  institute  of  teohnology  and  school 
<  f  in  Instrial  scienoe,  in  a  report  prepared  for 
a  coijimittee  of  which  he  is  chairman.  IIL 
Hribt  Dabwiit,  an  .^eriean  geologist,  brother 
of  the  preoedinfT,  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1809, 
became  professor  of  physical  sciences  in  Dick- 
inson oiHtege,  Oarlble,  m  1881,  and  afterward 
jn-ofessor  of'p?olojry  in  the  nniversity  of  Penn- 
^Ivania,  which  ottice  he  held  for  many  years. 
He  began  his  active  geological  labors  with  the 
survey  of  the  stat**  of  Now  Jersey,  and  in  1835 
published  a  report  and  geological  map  of  the 
itfate.  He  then  entered  on  his  great  work,  the 
survey  of  Pennsylvania,  in  which,  with  some 
interruptions,  he  was  occnpied  until  1850,  pub- 
lishing during  the  lirist  years  annual  reports  of 
progress  which  make  together  a  large  ^vo, 
volume.  His  final  rt-jjort  on  the  geology  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  two  largo  vols.  4to.,  with  nu- 
roeroos  drawing!  and  illustrations,  and  an  atlas 
of  geological  maps,  executed  l>y  A.  Keith  John- 
ston (Edinbnrgh,  1858;,  is  recognized  as  a  a\  ork 
of  great  thoroughness  SM  <Nriginality,  e^^pecially 
in  the  departments  of  structural  and  dynamic 
geology,  and  ranks  in  scientific  as  well  as  prac- 
tical Tslne  with  the  labors  of  the  first  geolo- 
gists of  the  a^e.  In  1857  he  was  appointed 
regios  professor  of  geology  and  natural  historj 
in  the  university  of  Glasgow,  Scotland,  where 
he  ha^  since  lived.  For  some  years  j>reviou8  to 
this  appointment  ho  was  a  resident  of  Boston. 
Prof  Kogers  has  contributed  many  important 
papers  on  freolojjical  and  other  scientifie  snh- 
jects  to  the  '*  Transactions"  of  the  American 
philosophical  society,  the  Boston  society  of 
natural  history,  the  American  association  of 
science,  the  British  a'^sociation  of  science,  the 
Philwlclphia  ft<  ademy  of  science,  the  "  Ameri- 
can Journal  of  Bcience,"  and  the  Edinburgh 
"New  Philo^opliiral  Journal,"  of  which  last 
he  is  one  of  the  editors.  IIu  is  the  author  of  a 
gt  olo^^icul  inaj)  of  the  United  States,  and  a 
chart  of  the  arctic  repons  in  the  "Physical 
Atlas,"  and  in  conjunction  with  W.  and  A.  K. 
Johnston  of  Edinburgh  hm  published  ngeo> 
graphical  atlas  of  the  United  St.-iteB.  TV.  Kob- 
XBT  Ehtib,  an  American  chemist  and  physician, 
brother  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Baltimore  in 
1814,  wa-*  pratlnntcd  M.D.  at  the  nniversity  of 
Pennsvlvania,  when  he  presented  an  experi- 
mental essay  on  endosmose,  which  was  pnli- 
li>hed  by  request  of  the  facnlt  v  Tn  1844  ho 
was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  chemistry  in  the 
nnivemty  of  Virginia,  which  he  contlnned  to 
hold  until  1852,  when  he  sncceeded  his  brother 
Prof.  J.  B.  Rogers  as  professor  of  chemistry 
in  the  university  of  Pennsylvania.  For  some 
years  he  acted  as  occasional  assistant  in  the 
geological  surveys  of  Virginia  and  Pennsylva- 
nia. Beside  being  the  author  of  various  con- 
tributions on  chemical  nilgeetB  published  in 
scientific  journals,  he  was  a9«»ociated  with  hia 
brother  Prof.  J.  B.  Rogers  in  preparing  Uie 
■DMiidAd  editkni  of  Xnnier'k  0hfiniiiti7,''  and 
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has  smoe  edited  the  American  reprint  of  I^eh- 
nuHm*8  "Fhysiologiofll  Ohemistiy.**   He  bat 

been  for  several  years  dean  of  the  medical  &iO- 
ultj  of  the  university  of  Pennsylvania. 

kOGEBS,  JoBN,  an  English  clergyman,  born 
about  1500,  burned  at  Smithfield,  Feb.  4,  1355. 
Ue  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  entered  into 
holy  orders  there,  and  was  subsequently  chap- 
Iain  to  the  En^ish  factory  at  An  t  w  t  r  |  * .  w  h  ere  he 
remained  for  wv^ral  years.  There  he  became 
Udiuaiuted  with  Tyndulo  and  C'uverdule,  and 
assisted  them  in  translating  the  6cri]>turcs  into 
English,  the  edition  bein^'  imMi^bed  in  1537. 
Rogers  translated  the  Apucrypha,  and  correct- 
ed the  whole  fnr  the  press.  From  Antwerp 
be  went  to  Wittenberg,  where  he  was  pastor 
of  a  Dutch  congregation.  On  the  accession 
of  Edirard  VI.  Bishop  Ridley  innted  him 
home,  and  made  him  prebendary  and  divinity 
reader  of  St.  Paul's.  Oft  the  Sunday  after  the 
triumphal  entry  of  Queen  Harjr  into  London, 
in  Aug.  1658,  Rogers  preached  a  sermon  nt 
St.  TmVa  cross,  in  which  he  exhorted  the 
people  to  adhere  to  the  doctrine  tanght  in  Zing 
Edward'si  day^i,  and  to  resist  the  forms  and 
dogmas  of  Catholieisin.  Ho  was  smnmoned 
before  the  priry  ootmoU  for  this,  bnt  defended 
himself  ably,  and  was  released.  On  Aug.  18, 
1553,  however,  he  was  ordered  to  remain  a 
prisoner  in  his  own  boase,  and  was  at  the  end 
of  6  months  removed  to  Newgate.  lie  wa.s 
tried  in  Jan.  1665,  before  Gardiner,  bishop  of 
Winchester,  and  condemned  to  bo  burned, which 
■entenoa  was  oamed  into  execntion  in  l<^ebru- 
ary.  TTe  was  the  author  of  a  number  of  theo- 
logical works.  Several  of  his  grandchildren  re- 
moved to  the  American  oolonies,  and  there  are 
now  some  hundreds  of  persons  in  the  United 
States  who  claim  descent  fiom  him. 

ROGERS,  Samdsl,  an  English  i)oet,  born  at 
Newhifrton  Green,  near  London,  July  "0.  1763, 
died  in  X^ndon,  Dec.  18,  1855.  His  father,  an 
influential  dissenter  and  a  banker  by  profession, 
gave  him  a  careful  jirivato  education,  and  took 
him  while  a  boy  into  his  banking  house,  pro- 
naratoTy  to  his  becoming  a  partner.  Yonng 
Rogers,  whoso  earliest  iimhiiion  was  to  he  a 
preacher,  became  in  his  18  th  year  a  prose  con- 
tributor to  the  "  Ckntleman*a  Magazine,"  and 
in  ITfiC  made  LI.s  first  ai»]icai-ftnce  as  a  poef  in 
ft  thin  Quarto  entitled  "  An  Ode  to  Suuersti- 
tion,  with  some  other  Poenw,"  of  wbidi  dming 
tho  next  4  years  only  about  20  copies  were 
sold.  In  1792  he  produced  his  "  Pleasures  of 
Memory,"  which  at  once  gave  him  a  place 
among  the  poets  of  England.  The  death  of  his 
father  in  1793  left  liirn  in  the  po?oes<^ion  of  an 
ample  fortune,  and  he  suon  alter  retired  froui 
notive  participation  in  business.  In  1798  ap- 
peared his  "Epistle  to  a  Friend,  and  otln  r 
roems;"  and  in  1803  he  establi-nhtd  Liius«  It  n 
a  house  (No.  22)  in  St.  Jameses  place,  w!  i  i 
during  tho  next  half  century  enjoyed  a  wide 
celebrity  as  a  resort  of  literary  men,  and 
the  reoefrtaole  of  choice  treasures  of  art. 
Bogen*a  breakihctfl^"  given  in  a  shady  ap«ri* 


ment,  which  SydneySmith  described  a  place 
of  darlmess  where  diall  be  gnashing  of  tmtnk,  ' 

becnnie  in  time  famous  as  a  sort  of  social  raliy- 
iug  point ;  and  it  is  said  that,  daring  the  Loo- 
don  eeason,  toaroely  a  day  passed  in  which  fnaa 
4  to  6  perBon.s  did  not  assemble  at  his  hospit»> 
bio  board.  Among  these  were  Fox,  Erskin^. 
Grattan,  Sheridan,  Mackintosh,  Wellington 
Byron,  Mbore,  Campbell,  Mme.  de  Stac-I,  bcott, 
Wordsworth.  Sy<1in  y  Smith,  Wushingtoa  Ir- 
vin;.',  and  Coleridyc,  all  of  whom  except  Irvin- 
tho  host  survived.  His  collection  of  pictur«-j 
by  ancient  and  modern  artists  was  distinguisiwd 
by  its  exquuite  taste;  his  books,  autugr^ih*^ 
gems,  Taaes,  and  aotiqaes  of  all  dnmii  ijif iiMa. 
were  selected  with  equal  judjj-incnt :  and  titt 
whole  collection  realiztfd  after  his  deaih 
ward  of  £50,000,  a  sum  cooridwably  Jangir 
than  the  oriirinal  cost.  Rogers  made  his  ^wtk 
ap]>earaQco  as  a  poet  in  1812  in  the  Voyafs 
of  Oohunbns,^'  printed  at  the  end  of  •  maw 
edition  of  his  poems,  with  illustrations  by 
Stothard.  In  1818  Byron  inscribed,  to  lam 
bis  "  Oiaoor,**  "  as  a  slight  bat  mo«t  riaeere 
token  of  admiration  for  his  jjcnius,  respect  fcr 
his  character,  and  gratitude  for  hia  jfriend- 
ship;''  and  In  the  soooeeding  year  tiio  po«i» 
ai(i)eared  in  a  Joint  v«dume,  containing  tie 
"Lara"  of  Byron  and  Rogers's  "  Jacqneiirie  " 
His  next  publication  iras  a  poem  iu  bUbj. 
verse  entitled  Human  Life"  (1S19),  ftkOowd 
in  1822  by  "Italy,"  his  longest  and  by  mani 
esteemed  his  best  work.  His  poetic  iaboo» 
may  be  said  to  end  here,  dtbonglt  h&  tA- 
spfpicntly  tried  his  hand  in  «n  occasionui  coj  » 
of  verses  or  couplet,  and  the  reniuinder  td 
his  literary  life  was  devoted  to  the  pablic»- 
tion  of  illustrated  edit  inns  of  liis  "Italy'  and 
his  "Poems,"  tlm  designs  for  which  were  £as- 
nished  by  Turner  and  StoLhar<l.  ntiU  wer«  «b- 
graved  by  tho  first  artists  in  En^Maiul.  He  i* 
said  to  have  expended  between  £10,000  aad 
£15,000  in  this  nndertakiug,  which  bowervar 
proved  remunerative.  I'l^on  the  dt:.tli  of 
Wordsworth  ho  was  oflered  the  poet  huirv^ie- 
ship,  vhich,  in  oonsaderation  of  bis  f|n«t  a^. 
ho  declined.  ITe  retained  his  ]>h>  e.ir;il  Ti|evir 
until  near  tho  close  of  his  long  liie.  wiieii  hl^ 
faenltiee,  both  ineutd  and  physical,  becanje 
impaired.  According  to  his  own  statemeart, 
he  was  engaged  on  the  "  Pleaanreeof  Memorr*^ 
fbr  9  years;  on  "Human  life"  for  nearly  tic 
same  space  of  time :  and  "  Italy*'  was  not  ctixu- 
pleted  in  less  than  16  years.  Byron  de< '.-i  ?^l.^d 
that  there  wa8nota"viiIgarline"in  Lis  •  P.on»- 
nrea  of  Memory;**  but  it  it  doubtful  if  hi. 
poems  would  now  bo  read  were  it  not  for  their 
jiictorial  embellishments.  His  chief  pcr*ifMi.i] 
blerauh  was  a  tendency  to  ill-naturt  d  ^4^rc> 
and  unrcasonnblc  nnti[>athic?.  ,  Of  tin?  nmd 
'  tlivr  traits  soint"  idea  may  be  obtained  J&vaa 
tl  volumes  of  his  ^  Table  Talk/*  pnbliaiMd 
hy  his  nephew  William  Sharpe  tad  tfa»  Jfi»T. 
Alexander  Dvoo. 

BOGERS,  William,  D.D.,  an  Atneriotti  «ler- 
gTmto,  bora  in  Kewport,  £.  L,  July  9%  1TS1« 
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•ried  ia  FhiLidelphim  April  7,  1824.   He  was 
^rdudasted  at  Bbo(toI:«Iand  ooQego  (now  Brown 
amversity)  in  1768.  and  at  th  •  u^'o  of  20  was  li- 
c-j  n*ed  as  a  Baptist  preaolier.  From  1 772  to  1 776 
lie  was  pastor  of  the  Ist  Baptist  ohnrdi  in  Pbila- 
d«lph)a.  in  1776  wjw  appointed  by  the  geucral 
a-AWubl J  of  Pennsylvania  chaplain  of  the  Penn- 
*y]r-inia  for<'es.  aiid  in  1778  was  proniotetl  to 
a  fvri^      chaplaincy  in  the  continental  army. 
I  a  17-<1  he  retired  from  the  military  service, 
iUid.  th«^»u?h  called  to  the  pastorate  by  churches 
of*  dirtVrent  denominations,  preferred  rather 
to  STippIy  destitxite  chnrches  in  the  vicinity  of 
Piiiiatitslphiii.    In  1789  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  Emrlbh  and  oratory  in  the  coIlejt;e 

'i  a<  ;:demy  of  Philadelphin.  uiid  In  iTi'i'  \v;h 
eiected  to  the  same  chair  ia  the  university  of 
Ptfim^ylvanift,  vhieh  post  li«  hdd  for  20  years. 
In  1*^03  he  became  the  *'~tri*(Ml  «ti]>]ily"'  <»f  the 
ist  Baptist  church  in  Philadelphia,  oud  con- 
ttnii«d  his  seryiees  there  for  two  years.  In 
1  r-l^  and  1817  he  wa*  a  moinltcr  i»f  tli<-  L^viii'ral 
aAsembiy  of  Pennsylvania  from  Philadelphia. 
ii«  was  aa  officer  and  active  manager  of  the 
;.-r*daal  abolition  societies  of  Pcnn«ylvani.'\  and 
Maryland,  of  the  prison  society  of  Philadelphia, 
'  111!*  published  works  inohido  several  ser- 
mons, addresses,  and  prayers  delivered  on  spc- 
riil  rtorasitms  a  circular  letter  on  justiiiGatioa 
I  17S")).  and  one  on  Christian  mij^^ions. 

BOGET,  Peter  Mahk,  an  English  physiolo- 
and  author,  born  in  London  in  1779.  Ho 
frtuUieJ  mi>dicine  at  the  univer-iity  of  Edin- 
^arirh.  where  he  was  graduated  in  171)^,  and 
srer  a  tour  fo  the  continent  .settled  in  lSi)4  in 
Macrhe^ter,  where  he  was  appointed  physician 
Vf  the  infirmary,  Innatio  asylmn,  and  fever  hos- 
r.ita!.  In  \^<^^  hfl  went  to  Loudon,  where  he 
t  in  the  formation  of  the  northern  dis- 

pensary. He  was  for  many  years  secretary  of 
ine  royal  snri,-tr.  wn>  a  ni  niUer  of  the  senate 
of  the  university  of  London,  and  for  years  one 
of  the  examiners  in  physiolo^,  and  was  one  of 
the  Fullerinn  Ir-eturor^  on  p'ly^i"'^"'-}'  ^^'C 
royal  inatitation.  lie  was  the  author  of  ouo 
of 'the  Bridsrewttter  treatises,  entitled  "  Animal 
and  Vegetable  Phy.<iolo;:y"  (l^U).  He  has 
aj-«r»  written  extensively  on  mathematicis  eleo- 
tricity.  e.ilvani«m.  magnetism,  and  electro-mag:- 
netisrn.  His  la^t  publicatif)ii  in  the  *•  Tlie-aurus 
of  En:;!i4i  Words  and  Phrases"  (9th  ed.,  lH<;o). 

KuUAN".  Lons  REN'fc  £i>ouai:d,  prince  of,  a 
French  eardinal.  born  Sept.  iS,  1734,  died  in 
Kttenheim.  Fe!>.  IG,  1803.  He  was  destined 
lor  the  church,  uud  became  while  very  youu;r 
the  •Sriociate  of  hi^  uncle  the  bishop  of  Stras- 
'•>>ur{?.  In  1773  he  was  aTnl>a-'-;iiL  >r  tV.  t::i  T,'iuis 
XV.  to  YiQanu,  was  recullid  iu  ITTt  on  oc- 
evantof  bis  gtvmg  offence  to  the  emi>re9shy 
a*  and.ilou.s  luinrr  and  [M.litif.il  tii.  d'Hinir,  and 
apjKiiuttfd  on  his  return  to  various  f>laces  of 
distinction  and  emolnment.   In  1779  he  was 

made  bi-ihop  of  Stra«hoiir:r.  and  at  It  ri_ft!i  cnr- 
dinaL  The  affair  of  the  diamond  necklace 
mined  him.  (See  Lamottk,  JsAmn  ss  Lrx.) 
He  was  tMSOuA  in  the  Bastile  for  liia  part  in 


that  transaction  until  17B6,  when  he  was  set 
free,  bnt  dl»missed  from  court  utterly  di^r^ed. 

In  17^n  lio  wa-s  a  deputy  of  the  cler_y  Ha- 
gnenuu  to  the  states-geoeral ;  but  beiug  ac<  used 
of  criminal  correspondence  with  the  refugees, 
and  of  otiu  r  disloyal  conduct,  he  resi^  i'  <1  iil^ 
Beat,  and  retired  to  his  estate  on  the  iUiine. 
In  1801,  in  consequence  of  the  concordat,  he 
resigned  the  bi;-Ii"i>!  ii  if  Stranbourir. 
KullAN  MO^'TiiAZO^',  Mabis  i>k.  See 

CirEVKEl  .SE. 

KOHILCUXD,  ft  region  in  British  India,  in 
the  lJer>g:d  presidency,  bonndi  f!  >r.  by  the  hill 
territories  which  border  tlio  iiiinjlaya,  E.  by 
Oude.  and  8.  and  W.  I  v  th.^  Ganges;  area, 
12. 12-^  m. :  pop.  rj.217,5u7,  about  \  of  whom 
are  Hindoos.  liuhiKuad  comprises  the  dis- 
tricts of  Shajelmnpoor,  Budtiyoon,  Bareily,  Pil- 
leel>heet,  "MMi  nd.J^ad,  and  Bijiioor.  The  coun- 
try 14  drained  by  tk-veral  tributariea  of  the 
Ganges.  Many  of  the  fruits  of  temperate  cli- 
mates Ilourish,  together  wirh  thnse  of  tli.-  trop- 
ics. Sugar,  cotton,  cotton  cloth,  and  timber 
are  the  i>rincipal  articles  of  exportation. — ^This 
territory  del  iv  e-.  it-  name  from  the  Rohillas, 
au  A%hun  tribe  who  established  thera^lves  in 
it  early  in  the  la.^  century.  At  the  time  of 
their  inva>ion  the  country  was  s'.1»ject  to  the 
nabob  of  Oude,  who  tried  in  vain  to  reduce  it 
ntrain  to  his  authority.  Warren  Hastings  ftir- 
nished  a  British  force  to  the  ruler  of  Oude,  by 
the  assistance  of  whidi  Koliilcund  waa  plun- 
dered, and  the  people  almost  exterminated. 
The  country  was  ceded  to  the  British  in  1801. 

R(  )Hil.  JoiiAXX  FiaKniriru,  a  German  theo- 
loj^iun,  born  in  lio^sbach  nenr  Naninburg,  July 
80,  1777,  died  in  Weimar,  June  lo,  1848.  Be 
w.xs  educated  in  Leipsic,  in  1S04  became  i';i«t'>r 
at  Ustra,  near  Zeitz,  in  1820  went  to  Weinuu* 
as  chief  chaplain  in  ordinary  and  general  sn]»er- 
intendent,  and  in  1H:}9  wha  made  vi<  o-president 
of  the  high  consistory.  He  was  one  of  tlie 
leaders  of  the  rationiJist  party  in  theology, 
and  wrut^^  a  nuTn^er  of  theological  works,  df 
which  the  most  worthy  of  mention  are  his 
"Letters  in  repard  to  Rationalism"  (Zeitz, 
!Vi<l  "Principles  and  Doctrine  of  the 
Evangelical  Protestaut  Cii  ur*  h."  Ue  also  wrote 
a  "  Historical  and  Ge<>gra[>hical  Description  of 
Palestine  in  the  Time  of  Je-ii.s"  (Zeitz,  1816; 
tran-lated  by  Esdaile,  Edinburgh,  18W). 

KOKIT.vS'SKY.  KAnr.,  a  Gertuan  phy.«?ician, 
horn  in  Konigirratz.  Bohemia,  Feb.  19,  1804. 
He  studied  iiu  dicino  at  Prague  and  at  Vienna, 
and  in  1>'2S  became  attached  as  second  and 
afterward  as  first  a.ssistant  to  the  pathological 
and  anatomical  esjtabli'^hment  of  the  la^t  n  aued 
city.  In  1834  ho  became  extraordinary  and  ia 
1844  ordinary  professor  of  pathological  anat- 
omy, in  IS  IS  honorary  rector  of  the  university 
of  Pragtie  and  member  of  the  Vieuiia  acad- 
emy of  sciences,  in  1840  dean  of  the  medical 
faculty,  and  in  1850  rector  of  the  1^llvoI•^ity 
of  Vienna.  lie  was  the  projector  of  the 
great  hospital  of  Vienna,  and  it  is  said  that 
the  dissectiooB  made  either  hy  himself  or 
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UDikr  kis  immodiato  HUpt^rvisioQ  amount  to 
jnore  thin  80,000.  lie  is  oonsidered  in  G«r* 
xaanj  as  the  liif^bost  authority  in  anatoTny 
and  pathology,  uud  ha±j  written  many  vui li- 
able works.  His  principal  production  is  the 
^'Manual  of  Pathological  Anntom}'^  (5  toIs., 
Vienna,  184:2-'t};,  which  the  Sydenham  sodetr 
of  England  caused  to  be  tnuuuted  intoSnglkh 
(4  vols,,  London,  1845-'52). 

fiOLAND,  called  by  the  Italians  Obla^oo,  a 
IMiladiii  of  the  eoturt  of  Ohwlcanagne,  and  one 
of  the  most  famous  heroes  of  the  chivalric 
romances  of  the  middle  age%  was,  according  to 
traditioit,  a  nephew  of  Charlemagne,  and  was 
ehiin  with  tlie  flower  of  the  Fran^sh  chivalry 
at  the  diaastrous  fight  of  Boncesvalles.  The 
nirmtiTe  of  hie  denet  and  death  has  been  ez> 
pandt'd  by  the  rumanoers  into  a  history  full  of 
picturesque  and  marvellous  details;  and  in 
the  "  Romance  of  Koncesvalles,^'  the  rhymed 
chronicle  La  Spagna,  the  "Grand  Chronicles,  ' 
in  Turpin'.s  fabulous  chronicle  Vita  Caroli 
Magni  ct  IiolaiuLL,  aad  later  in  tlie  Orlando 
innamorato  of  Boiardo,  the  Orlando  furioto  of 
Ariosto,  and  tlio  Morgcxnte  Magghre  of  Pulci, 
he  figures  as  tbo  great  exaniplar  of  mcdisval 
eliiTaliy.  The  Song  of  Koland,'*  a  metrical 
narrative  of  the  hero's  chief  exploits,  was  for 
centuries  a  favorite  with  miuistrulti  of  the  mid- 
dle ages ;  and  according  to  tradition,  Taillefer 
rode  before  the  Norniun  host  !it  T!;i-tiTrr:=!,  ani- 
mating the  soldiers  by  its  straiuB.  11  ib  hin^tori- 
eal  enstenee  reels  upon  a  doubtftd  panagre  in 
Eirinhurd's  Vita  Caroli  Magni,  and  lie  is  believed 
to  bo  almost  wholly  the  creation  of  fiction. 

BOLAND  BE  LA  PLATIfiXtE,  Jban  MAitm, 
and  Manon  Jeakne  Phiipox,  French  revolu- 
tionists,  whose  histories  are  so  interwoven  that 
they  can  be  best  treated  in  a  single  article.  M. 
Roland  (born  in  Vilk-francbe,  near  Lyons,  in 
1732,  died  by  his  own  hand  near  Kouen,  Xov. 
16, 1793)  was  destined  for  the  church,  at  which 
lie  revoltedf  and  at  the  age  of  19,  without  re- 
sources, traversed  !il"ne  and  on  fo(.t  flio  greater 
part  of  France.  Ai  Koueu  he  oliiained  em- 
ptoyment  with  a  relative,  and  finally  received 
the  appointment  of  inspector-general  of  com- 
merce and  manufa^^tures  at  Amiens.  He  de- 
voted his  loisnre  to  sdentifio  stadies,  and  was 
the  author  of  4  works  on  mannfacttirc:  and  ru- 
ral economy  in  the  series  of  "  Arts  and  Trades" 
pablished  by  the  aeademy  of  sciences  (1779- 
Meantime,  on  a  vis«it  to  Paris  in  1776,  he 
had  formed  ttie  acquaintance  of  Kile.  Manon 
Jeanne  Pblipon  (bom  in  Paris,  Vardi  17, 1764, 
died  by  the  guillotine,  Nov.  179^).  From 
early  childhood  she  was  a  diligent  reader  of 
snoh  books  as  fell  In  her  way,  among  them  the 
*' Confesj'ions"  of  St.  Au).'u.stine  and  Plutarch's 
lives."  At  11  years  of  age  she  obttuned  per- 
tnlsrion  to  s^nd  a  year  fai  a  convent  prepara- 
tory to  her  hrst  cotnmunion,  and  there  formed 
an  intimacy  with  a  Mile.  Sophie  Canet,  with 
whom  after  their  separation  she  kept  up  a  cor- 
respondence for  8  years,  published  in  1841  (3 
T01S.6V0.).  It  was  one  of  ifUe.  Genet's  letten. 


which  Roland  was  commisMoned  to  deliv^, 
that  introduced  him  to  MUe.  Ehfipoo;  stud,  o(4- 
withstandiug  the  great  discrepancy  of  tLeir 
ages,  they  were  strongly  attracted  to  emcb  other. 
In  1776-'8  Roland  traveUed  in  SwitierlMd 
and  Italy,  and  addressed  to  his  brother,  a  jtiaf 
in  Paris,  for  her  perusal,  letters  containing  de- 
tailed accounts  of  their  mtmufactores  and  eeaa- 
merce,  which  wore  afterward  jiublished  d'  ^<  \%, 
12mo.,  1782).  Finally  ho  ofieredher  his  haibd. 
whidi  alter  some  heiStatlott  she  accepted.  mA 
they  were  married  in  17^0.  In  17S4  tht-y  vi*- 
ited  Kngland,  and  studied  together  the  work- 
ings of  its  politics!  system.  After  thair  T«m 

ho  was  transferred  in  bin  official  caparity  to 
Lyons,  and  there  finished  his  principal  work, 
the  JHeiUmmxre  da  imifM{/Sieftirss  et  dts  artn 
qui  en  dependent^  forming  part  of  the  JSneyeU- 
pedit  methodiqve  (4  vols.  4to.  and  1  v«»T.  of 
ulates,  Paris,  1785).  She  shared  in  all  Usa 
laborSi  and  says  in  her  Memoire»:  ''Our  mia- 
fortnne  w.«is  that  be  habituated  bimstflf  nut  t© 
think,  not  to  write,  but  by  mu.''  Mt-.inw  LLe 
Rousseau,  her  husband's  favorite,  had  taki^^n  *.t.« 

E lace  with  her  of  St.  Aiifrustine ;  and  they  hoV^ 
ailed  the  revolution  witii  enthusiasm.  Rolaoid 
became  a  inunirijjal  oIVh  er  of  I^oosii  aad  Us 
wife  the  principal  editor  of  a  new  democratic 
journal.  In  Feb.  1791,  they  went  to  Paris,  the 
former  as  commissioner  to  the  national  aaeeM* 
bly  on  belialf  of  the  workmen  of  Lyon>.  Mhj  \ 
Kolaud's  saloon  in  Paris  became  the  railyiag 
point  of  the  Girondist  leaders,  wheae  actiena 
she  in  a  great  mcnsnre  controlled.  In  August 
they  returned  to  Lyons,  bttt  in  December,  Ro- 
land's ofBM  with  all  nmHsr  ones  having  been 
nbolihlied,  they  fixed  thenifehts  permanently 
at  Paris.  In  March,  1792,  he  wsa  called  into 
the  ministiy  of  Duroonries  as  minister  of  the 
interior,  the  Girondist  party  being  then  in  tbo 
ascendant.  His  ofiicial  duties  were  skilfully 
performed,  his  most  important  state  papers  l>e- 
mg  drawn  up  !>•  ],  wife;  but  ho  otl'ended  the 
court  by  making  his  tir>-t  appearance  bcf-  rt  it 
in  plain  citizeii'ti  costume,  and  fcustaiucd  from 
the  secret  funds  of  his  department  LooTo^a 
jtuirnal,  La  frntintlL,  which  urged  the  ovpt- 
throw  of  royalty.  Louis  XVI.  haviiig  refused 
his  signature  to  the  decrees  Uxt  tlie  baniduneaft 
of  the  priests  and  for  the  formation  of  a  ramp 
of  20,000  uieo,  Roland  addiei^d  to  him  a 
letter  written  by  his  wife,  wamiair  htet  la 
8<imewliat  harsh  terms  that  his  tenure  cf  ti  e 
throne  depended  npon  his  compliance  with  the 
popular  inrill  aad  hearty  support  of  the  eoaed- 
tut  ion.  No  answer  beinp  returned  to  this.  V.o- 
land  read  the  letter  in  full  council  to  the  king, 
who  listened  patiently,  bnttwo  dayslatw.  wlS 
the  advice  of  Dumouriez,  dismissed  him  ;ii.d  his 
two  <jirondiat  coUeagees.  Roland  at  once  r»- 
p^red  to  the  assembly  and  there  read  tbo  ki* 
tur,  which  was  ordered  to  be  printed  and  di»* 
tributed  to  all  the  63  departments.  The  storm 
thus  raised  broke  forth  in  the  insurrection  o( 
June  20,  and  paved  the  way  for  that  of  At». 
10|  when,  the  royal  authority  being  snspaadsq, 
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the  6iraii£atB  wera  restored  to  the  mtniatrj. 
DtfitiMi  was  tttade  ndniater  of  jmdm,  mA, 

fondod  at  Rolaud's  comparative  moderation, 
iuaiei  the  Jacobins  and  the  popaUce  against 
him  br  grotnidless  charg:e8  and  insiniiatioiu. 
Tnemost  scandalous  reports  wero  spread aboat 
Mtne.  Roland,  bat  ahe  defied  them.  The  mas- 
re«  of  September  struck  the  Rolands  with 
I!  'rror,  and  M.  Roland  orged  upon  the  oonrea- 
I  '-a  t'l  •  boldest  measures  for  their  suppression. 
I'liriag  ihw  triiil  of  the  kiug  in  December,  Ro- 
LmdBQiid  important  docaments  bearing  against 
Kira  ia  an  iron  chest  in  a  secret  closet  of  the 
!  ilMe.  and  aabmitted  them  to  the  convention ; 
b  it  occasioa  was  taken  from  his  hAving  e.t- 
loiined  them  without  witnesses  for  renewed 
ciiomnies  on  the  charge  that  he  bad  subtract- 
ed tome  of  them.  On  Deo.  7  Mme.  Rddand  ap- 
I"ared  before  the  convention  to  answer  tho 
a.  cusations  of  her  enemie.H,  and  cleared  herself 
trinmphaiitlj.  ThtAr  struggles  proTing  QBeleaSf 
t.'i  v Girondist  ministers  re*igiie(j,  Jan.  22,  17!'^^ 
&ad  on  May  31  Roland  was  arrested  and  held  a 
primut  bk  hia  own  hotua.  Vme.  Roland  rose 
f.  im  a  sick  bed  to  demand  liin  release  at  tlio 
In  of  the  ooQvention;  but  after  waiting  oU 
<Uv  ifatf  fiul«d  to  g«t  a  heariniTi  and  on  her  ra- 

■  ira  foaad  that  lio  Imd  escape'!.  She  was  her- 
bcU  arrested  on  Jime  2,  and  during  her  impris- 
«iiiiiait  wrote  her  memoirs  nnder  the  dtle  of 
Apptld  la  posleritr,  the  manosoript  of  which 
■^xi  preser\'e<l  by  her  friend  Bosc.  who  nUn 
::^l  )pted  her  daughter  and  only  child,  then  12 
.  'iirs  old.  Throughout  her  incarceration  and 
ri.il  her  conduct  was  heroic,  and  on  tho  way  to 

■  e  scaffold  sho  occupied  herself  in  comforting 
i.  >i\>kiit  old  man  Mated  beside  her  in  the 
<  i^t.  Uf  her  (E  itre*  compU'ft  (3  vnU.  8vn., 
l""  **))  thctira»t  2  volumes  contain  her  Memoira. 
Beside  her  corre^ipondence  with  Iflle.  Oanct, 

r,^  have  been  pulnishod  Lettret  axifonrapJu.i 
•-'  Mmr.  Roland,  adresseet  d  Bancal  (Us  Ismrts 
i^^^o^  1635).  Eight  days  after  har  ezecntion 
*-ie  bodj  of  M.  Rolan*!  was  found  4  leagues  from 
i^>aea  (in  which  city  he  had  loin  concealed 
ior  ft  months),  pleroed  with  tha  blade  of  a 
Mi,-.>rd  cane  whi(^h  lay  beside  liim.  and  with  a 
p.ii*er  io  his  pocket  protesting  his  honesty  of 
purpose  in  aO  hia  actions,  and  conolading; 

When  I  heard  that  rny  vnf»-  had  been  massa- 
<^  I  would  not  remain  any  longer  in  a  world 
■t^awd  with  crimes."  The  corpse  waa  carried 
^•■>  Paris  and  suKj*  r  tLd  to  pross  indignities. 

BOLFE,  RoBKBT  MoxsBY,  See  Ckanworth. 

ROLLER,  the  common  n:une  of  the  eoracia- 
^f.  an  old  world  sab-family  of  diurnal  fissi- 
fw»tral  birds  of  tho  pa.«!«enno  order,  of  w]ii<  h 
w«  tTpical  genus  is  coracias  (Linn.).  In  tliis 
the  biU  is  long,  atraight,  broad  and  elevated  at 
ytebase,  compressed  on  the  sides,  and  hooked 
•tthe  tip;  the  wings  moderate  and  pointed,  2d 
I'i  3d  quilU  longe-st;  tailloag  atvi  rounded, 
the  lateral  feathers  gnmetinies  lonirtli- 
^*d;  tarsi  much  shorter  than  tho  middle 
^  '•i :  toes  moderate,  free  at  base,  ontor  near- 
^3  as  long  at  middle,  and  the  hind  one  long} 


claws  moderate,  cnrred,  and  acnto.  AlK>nt  a 
dosen  epeeiea  are  fbnnd  in  Africa,  Lidia,  and 

Australasia,  one  from  Africa  migrating  into 
northern  Eorope ;  the  food  consists  of  insects 
and  frnita  principal  ly.  They  are  found  solttwy 

or  in  pairs  in  wooded  <listricta,  perching  on  the 
highest  branches  of  dead  trees,  from  M'hich 
they  take  occa.sional  tlif?htsin  pursuit  of  insects 
on  the  wing ;  the  nest  is  generally  made  in  tiie 
holes  of  del  ayed  trees,  and  the  eiu'i^s  are  4  to  7. 
The  European  roller  {0.  gnrmUt,  Linn.)  is  • 
about  the  size  of  tho  jay  of  that  continent ;  the 
bai  k  is  liirlit  brown;  tho  heatl, neck,  and  lower 
parts  bluish  green;  lesscr  wing  coverts  bright 
blue ;  qnilLs  light  greenish  bine  at  the  base, 
bluisli  l»lack  at  .npex :  tail  even,  pTccni.'*h  blue, 
some  of  the  outer  feathers  tipped  with  Wuck ; 
biU  black.  It  is  a  natiTe  of  AfHca,  whence  ifc 
extend-?  into  Enrope;  it  is  a  noi=y  bird,  with  a 
harsh  voice,  shy,  restless,  and  preferring  seclu- 
ded forests;  dnrinff  its  flight  it  hasthehiblt 
of  rolliuj;  or  tumWin:r  over  in  the  air,  like  t!io 
tumbler  pigeon,  whence  probably  the  common 
name  ia  deriTed ;  it  feeds  on  insects  and  fraita, 
which  it  obtains  in  the  air  or  on  trees  seeking 
also  grasshoppers,  worms,  snails,  myriapodi), 
and  small  frogs  and  other  reptiles'  on  the 
ground ;  it  is  fond  of  brewling  in  holes  of  the 
birch  tree,  and  in  excavations  in  river  bank.i, 
laying  from  4  to  6  shining  white  eggs.  It  ia 
common  in  Sicily,  Malta,  and  Algiers,  where  it 
is  often  seen  in  liie  markets.  Othor  ffK^rien  nro 
tlio  0.  eaxtdata  (Linn.),  of  Africa,  in  whkh  the 
outer  tail  feathers  are  elongated  into  slender 
filaments,  nnd  tho  C.  Jndica  (Linn.),  of  Asia, 
of  somewhat  brighter  colors;  others  are  of 
about  the  same  size,  and  of  brilliant  plumage^ 
green  nnd  blue  ])r.  (L 'iiiit:.itin<:.  Aceording  to 
Gray,  the  todies  and  inoiniots  of  tropical  Amer- 
ica, and  the  boat-bills  of  India,  belong  to  the 
family  of  eoraeicula  or  rollers. 

V 

ROLLIN,  OoABLES,  a  French  scholar  and 
historian,  bom  in  Paris,  Jon.  SO,  1661,  ^ed 

there.  Sept.  14,  1741.  The  son  of  a  cutler,  ho 
was  intended  for  hia  father's  trade ;  but  through 
the  fHendship  of  a  Benedictine  monlc  he  was 

gratuitously  admitted  to  a  srh'xil,  tlio  pupils  of 
which  attended  classes  nt  the  coiiege  of  Plcssiei 
Hte  course  here  being  completed,  he  for  8  years  « 
studied  theology,  but  did  not  tako  orders. 
When  22  years  of  age  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor in  his  college,  and  was  in  1 687  promoted 
to  the  profes,««or>hi|»  of  rhetoric,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  to  that  of  eloquenee  in  the  collego 
of  France.  In  ItiJi  he  was  chosen  rec  tor  of 
tho  university  of  Paris,  which  p(»st  he  left  in 
lf)f>n  to  a-suuie  the  directorship  of  the  college 
of  Beauvais.  ilifj  great  talents  for  education 
were  hero  fully  displayed  ;  he  surrounded  him- 
self with  a  irnlaxy  of  distini:ui-]ied  teachers, 
whom  ho  inspired  with  his  own  zeal.  The 
excellence  of  hia  methods,  and  above  all  the 
moral  and  r^llLfious  fi-rlin^'  th;it  ]<orvaded  the 
course  of  instruction,  were  highly  valued  bj 
the  most  enlightened  minda  of  his  time.  But 
the  tuocea*  of  £olUn  excited  the  Jealouy  of  tha 
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Jesoits,  who  tlic  u  hold  the  college  of  I^Qfliiilfi 
Grand;  charges  of  befog  a  Janaenist  wflM 

brought  a;jr!iiii8t  him  on  fioronnt  nf  Ith  f?rmpn- 
tiiiea  for  the  Port  Koyalists,  whom  he  had 
SQiipoited  with  his  parse  end  pen  after  tiie 
destruction  of  tlu  ir  lionso ;  and  in  1712  he  was 
diaoiissed  from  his  directorship,  but  waa  allow- 
ed to  oontinve  hie  leofearee  «t  the  coUege  of 
Fniiici'.  His  leisure  )n>urs  wcrv  then  devoted 
to  prepariag  works  for  the  special  benefit  of 
youth.  In  171S  he  published  an  edition  of 
Quintiliun*-.  7i.t<t'ilnth>  (ha(orhu  with  vahiablo 
Biimmaric!)  and  annotations.  His  Traiie  det 
etude*  appeared  in  two  jiarts,  the  first  in  1726, 
the  second  in  1728.  lie  now  devoted  himself 
to  writing  ancient  history ;  the  first  2  volumes 
were  printed  in  1 730,  and  8  more  followed  in 
succession  till  1738.  Although  a  mere  com- 
pilation^ and  s«'iiutIiiKs  1-ut  n  translation  of 
ancient  writers,  KolJiu's  JlUtoirr  iiucuniMi  was 
eagerly  read,  and  has  since  remainoil  popular. 
Id  1738  he  commenced  a //iWoj><;  i^<wja/n<',  5 
volumes  of  which  were  published  by  him, 
while  4  others  were  left  nearlj  completed  at 
Ikii  de.nth.  It  was  continued  up  to  the  battle 
of  Aotium  bj  bis  pupil  Crevier,  who  after- 
ward wrote  a  history  of  the  Roman  emperors. 
As  carlr  as  I7i'il  Koliin  liiul  l>.-<  n  admitted  to 
the  academy  of  inscriptions,  but  his  opiniona 
preelnded  his  election  to  the  French  academy. 
Under  flio  niini>lry  of  C.irdinal  Fleury  he  was 
aabjectcd  to  indignities ;  his  house  and  papers 
were  searched ;  and  although  liis  jierfeot  inno- 
n  nro  .iiid  liono'ty  w«  lo  t  vidcnt,  ho  was  offl- 
ciailj  warned  to  restrict  himself  to  his  Uteraiy 
pnmnHs,  and  a  little  later  excluded  from  the 
meetings  of  the  university.  Ou  his  death  every 
public  homage  to  his  memory  was  prohibited  by 
the  government.  His  (Huerat  compUUa^  with 
annotations,  have  been  published  \>\  Li  tronne 
no  v.»!>-.  Svo.,  raris.  ls31-5;  atlas,  4to.,  1827). 
An  edition  under  liiu  bupervision  of  M.  Cuizot 
atppeared  about  the  same  time.  His  Traiti  Jet 
ytitfhx  and  Ili^foirc  awirnnf  Lave  l>ccn  fre- 
cjuculiy  reprinted  separati'ly,  iti  Eui^lisli  as  well 
as  French.  I  liey  are  comprised  in  Didot'a  col- 
lection, ClifU  (Tirurre  (h'  it  lllfrrnlvre  Fran- 
fauie,  rebiMJctivcly  iu  3  voi^.  ond  10  vols.  12mo. 

KOLLIN.  LEUKr.   See  LRmtu-RoLLDT. 

ROLLO.    .See  XoBTTTArrv. 

IIOMAGNOJSI,  GiAM  DoMEKico,  an  Italian 
jurist,  horn  at  8ahK>,  near  Piacenzai  Dec.  18, 
I7rn.  dird  in  "Milan,  June  8.  1S;55.  Havin- 
practised  law  for  several  years,  he  published  in 
Itn  Omen  del  diritto  pemUe,  a  diaqnisiUon  on 
penal  law,  after  wliirh  lie  wa-*  inaile  chief  ri\  il 
magistrate  of  Trent  and  afterward  aulic  ooun- 
dUor.  He  was  opposed  to  the  IVench  revo1a> 
tion,  but  in  1802  was  appointed  law  professor 
in  the  university  of  Purtna,  in  1807  transferred 
to  that  of  Pisa,  and  finally  in  1808  held  the 
same  post  in  Milan.  Meanwhile  he  published 
his  most  important  professional  work,  his  In- 
trodvzwne  alio  studio  del  diritto  publico  ttni- 
ternale  (2  vols.  8vo.,  Parma,  1805;  6th  ed.,  2 
votoi  16iB0b,  Jiilaa,  laSGX  and  wia  engosed 


with  other  eminent  jurista  in  prepjirm^  w  new 
code  for  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  Tlio  result  of 
their  comMned  labors  appeared  in  the  Codict 
di  proccdura  penale  dil  rt^yno  Italia  (9v<»_ 
Brescia,  1807).  From  1812  to  1814  Lc  edited 
a  Giomale  di  (jlnriHprudtniza  uiiic*  r^aJt,  aijd 
published  during  the  same  period  his  Jjitcorm 
md  tuggtUo  ediinp&rta$ua  dello  ttudio  delV  a!ts 
Ugislaeione  (Milan,  1812).  and  al^o  Li>»  pr.'n- 
eipii  /ondamentali  di  diritto  admin ittratttc. 
On  the  fall  of  Napoleon  he  was  depriTcd  of  all 
hU  (iflicos.  hut.  nntil  Sept.  L'^K.  was  u1h'w  r<3 
to  go  on  with  his  leetureii,  a  oondeused  synoi^ 
riis  of  which  he  published  nnder  the  tklo  of 
Asj'U/ito  priniO  d>ll(t  fcidiza  di  diritto  naturulf 
(Milan,  1820).  in  1818  he  was  tried  for  tr«*- 
son  at  Venice,  and  acquitted.  His  latter  years 
ho  tipent  in  Milan.  Among  his  numerous  pnlK 
lications  during  this  period  are  his  treati^ 
Delia  condotta  delUacque  (6  vols.  16mo.,  Milan, 
1822-  4),  and  Sulla  crMcent^  j>0]>oJozion€  (IRlf*). 

IK  )M  Alt!.   See  (JuEKC  E,  I.A.NGCAOB  AXD  IjT' 
Eii-iTLUK  or,  vol.  viii.  j>.  4!>2. 

ROMAINE,  William,  an  Engli.sh  clergjm^ 
and  author,  horn  in  Hartlepool,  Purlwim,  Sept. 
26,  1714,  died  in  London,  Jul)  2G,  1795.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  French  Huguenot,  was  edo- 
catcd  at  Christchurch  college,  Oxford,  and  m  i 
1738  was  ordained  a  priest  in  the  established 
dhuroh.  He  devoted  several  years  to  the  prep- 
nratinn  of  a  new  edition  df  Calasio^s  '*  IlvbrrW 
Concordance  and  Lexicon^  ^  (,4  vols,  folio),  and  i 
in  1748  removed  to  London  and  became  widety 
known  n.s  a  jn-cathor.  His  CaUinivti,  views  . 
of  the  articles  of  the  church  encountered  strou; 
oppoeitlon  in  several  quarters,'  and  while  flu> 
lilliug  his  duties  as  lecturer  at  St.  DunstanV 
in-the-West  be  was  refused  hy  the  rect«>r  iLe 
use  of  the  chnroh  in  the  daytime  or  of  lighK  i 
and  u»;ed  to  preach  l<y  the  light  of  a  candle  held 
in  his  own  hand.  In  i755  he  was  deprived  of  his 
oillce  of  morning  preacher  at  St.  George's,  Uan- 
over  square,  which  he  had  held  6  years,  on  so* 
cotmt  of  "tlie  iiojiularity  and  plainness  of  his 
ministry  axid  In  1757  ho  btcanir  so  obnoxious 
to  the  university  of  Oxford,  before  whith  he 
had  occasionally  preached,  that  tlie  further  n?p 
of  their  pulpit  was  denied  him.  Al  <  'it  tlic 
same  time  lie  was  urged  to  take  el  u       >  >i  s 

Earish  in  riiilad*  Iphia,  but  deoliiud.  In  1764 
e  waa  chosen  rector  of  St.  .Ann  s.  Black iriars* 
which  position  he  held  until  hi>  di^  ath.  At  one 
period  of  his  life  he  occupied  ti  t  i  l]:iir  of  as- 
tronomy in  Gresham  college.  Hia  works,  con- 
sisting principally  of  sermona,  were  published 
in  8  vols,  in  1706,  with  a  memoir  bj  (ho  Bor. 

William  Bromley  Oadogan.  

ROlfAN  OATHOLIOCHUBCH,  Ute  nsms 
popularly  piven  to  tlio  body  of  Chri-fi;i-:> 
throughout  the  world  in  communion  wiLh  the 
bishop  of  Rome.  It  is  not  aasnmed  by  the 
church  herself.  The  holy  Tlotnan  church  is 
understood  of  the  local  cljnrt  h  ot  Rome;  biit 
the  term  Roman  is  used,  especially  in  Frvnch 
doeunionts,  as  one  of  the  characteristics  of  tht 
dmroh,  which  is  stylod  OathoUo»  ApotAol^ 
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and   Roman,  becatue  tlie  boo  of  Rome  is  its 
<  €*ntre.    In  the  congreHs  of  Vienna  Cardinal 
^'otisal\T  objected  to  the  joint  use  of  the  terms 
*"  Roman  Catholic,"  but  was  willing  Uint  they 
nVtonld  be  aeparatelj  applied  to  w  ehuroh, 
vtrhit  h  is  Rom  m  bj  rea?')n  of  itn  necessary  de- 
li'endence  on  the  see  of  iioiae,  and  Catholic  on 
ttc«.*Munt  of  its  aniversal  dill'ii^ion.    It  not 
onrin  :  1  to  those  of  ifio  Latin  rite,  hut  it  in- 
<:iudeji  ail  of  every  rite  who  acknowled;^o  the 
bishop  of  Rofn«  as  their  bead  under  Christ 
Above  16(),0On,0nn  nre  t  Vjniiif «-d  io  hAowj  tn 
iu.    About  150  archbishops,  6UU  bitihop::^,  and  HO 
▼iears  apoAtotie  compose  the  hierarchy.— The 
chivf       trino-^  I'f  tlic  church  n^rard  the  uuity 
u£  tlid  divine  nature  in  three  distinct  divine 
persona,  and  the  inoamation  of  the  second  di- 
vine  person,  through  the  mj-trriou9  operation 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Virgin  Mai7,  and  hia 
dentil  on  the  cross  for  the  expiation  of  the  sins 
<'t*  mankind.    The  belief  of  the  incarnation  ia 
Uie  prrouud  and  motive  of  tlie  high  veneration 
^vhit  h  is  entertained  for  the  Virgin,  who  is 
Ftyled  Mother  of  Goil,  becanse  Christ  hereon 
1-5  God  iu"aruate.    To  fier  is  ascribed  all  sanc- 
tity and  perfection  wixicli  can  be  bestowed  on 
a  mere  creature,  and  she  is  held  to  have  been 
ireo  from  nil  st.un  of  sin  by  a  ?*peoial  privile;^o 
^Taated  her  that  she  miirhL  be  worthy  of  tho 
dignitj  for  whieii  sh.-  \v;i-  divinely  chosen.  The 
mystery  of  the  redemption  is  prominent  in  tho 
icii4'hing  and  worship  of  tho  <'hnrch.  Christ 
stiflered  and  died«  as  man,  to  atone  for  the  sin 

■  -t  our  first  {.  iTi  nt-;,  nml  the  sius  of  all  mankitul. 
His  d^th  fully  expiated  the  guilt  of  8in,  aud 
T<re?<ent«d  an  atonement  in  every  respect  perfect. 
Vet  all  men  are  not  justified  and  saved,  hut 
tiiose  only  to  whom  the  redemptioa  is  applied 
hj  means  dirinely  prescribed.  Baptism  is  be- 
Hcved  to  \>e  a  reinouy  for  original  8inappli<  ;il>lLi 
even  to  infants.  Adults  having  the  use  of  rea- 
aoQ  must  believe  in  Christ  and  repent  of  sin, 
in  order  to  receive  the  benefit  of  tho  atonement. 
From  those  who  have  forfeited  baptismal  grace, 
fruits  of  penance  are  re(|uired  as  evidences  of 
their  sincere  conversion  to  God,  smd  as  condi- 
tions to  entitle  thrm  to  the  ainiiioation  of  tho 
Lueritii  of  Chri-l.  Nothing  that,  mau  can  do 
can  taice  away  the  guilt  of  sin,  or  prove  an  ade- 

■  jaate  satisfaf!i'">n  for  it;  but  God  rei]ni!e^  tho 
humiluitiou  of  tho  sinner,  and  a<!cepts  his  peni- 
tential works,  which  derive  value  from  the 
rans<»in  oftere*!  hv  C!jrist.  They  add  nothing 
to  it,  but  they  become  acceptable  through  it. 
Christ  is  the  essential  Mediator,  through  whose 
Mood  we  must  sue  for  pard  on  and  f^alvatioti. — 
Tiie  worship  of  the  church  is  given  to  God  only 
— the  one  eternal  Beinir  In  the  three  divine 
pf?r?on» — and  the  incarnate  Word.  (;i>d  consub- 
itantial  to  the  Father,  inferior  religious  honor* 
which  may  be  called  worship  in  a  qnslified 
9*;nse,  U  given  to  tho  Virgin  Mary,  on  uccount 
of  the  aifts  and  graces  with  which  God  has  en- 
dowed her,  and  ner  evahed  dignity  as  Mother 
of  G<>d  inoamato.  T!io  angels,  namely,  incor- 
poreal spirits  reiguing  with  i^od,  are  honored 
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aa  his  creatures,  in  whom  his  perfections  are 
reflected,  and  liis  messengers,  through  whom 
hi'  h;is  m;iiiitV--tt'(l  hU  will.  Faint-,  thoso  who 
have  provt^d  faithful  in  the  divine  service  to 
the  end.  and  are  already  crowned  with  glory 
in  the  kingdom  of  God,  are  venerated  like\vi>o 
for  their  triumphant  virtue;  the  martyrs  espe- 
cially, who  dit  d  amid  torments  ratlier  than 
deny  Clifist,  ami  the  viri:ifH.  who  }h rwU'/''j 'Ut 
life  preserved  the  purity  ot  their  attcctions,  are 
deemed  worthy  of  high  honor.  But  there  la 
nn  ( -'ontial  ditlerorvf  li.  twi  rn  the  h-nor  given 
to  the  creatures  of  God,  and  tiiat  which  belongs 
to  God  alone.  He  receives  the  mihmiasion  of 
the  understanding  and  the  will,  the  homage  of 
the  atlections.  He  is  acknowledgtid  to  be  the 
essential  Being,  the  supreme  Loi^,  the  bcgin- 
niiiu'  and  the  end  of  all  things.  Sacrilico  ia 
given  to  h im  only.  Prayer,  in  ita  strict  accepti^ 
tion,  can  be  addressed  to  him  only,  tlie  Giver 
of  every  gowl  gift.  Grace  and  sjdvation  depend 
on  his  bounty  and  mercy.  Litanies  and  prayers 
to  the  saints  are  only  aj'peals  to  them  to  in- 
tercede with  God  for  us  through  J<*sns  Christ. 
They  aro  not  gnppo-^:'d  to  be  uiuniscionl  or  omni- 
present; but  they  know  inCWnl  the  pious  desires 
as  well  as  the  penitential  siirhs  of  the  faithful. 
Kc^fu'ct  paid  to  tlie  crucifix,  which  r-.calls  to 
our  mind  tiio  sullerings  of  Christ  U>r  our  ro» 
deraption,  but  it  does  not  terminate  in  the  sym- 
bol or  material  object.  Tho  kissing  of  tho  im- 
age, the  bending  of  tho  knee,  the  prostration 
of  the  body  in  the  ceremonial  of  Good  Friday, 
.are  all  directed  to  Christ  our  Rede«uier.  8o 
tho  irauges  of  the  saints  awuko  Uie  rememliranoo 
of  their  virtues.  The  bowinir  of  the  head  toa 
Ptatiu',  ortlic  hnming  of  iii'  <  ii-c  hi  f'^re  a  .^lirine, 
is  referred  to  the  saint,  who*o  memory  ia  hon- 
ored for  his  love  of  God  and  his  zeal  for  the 
divine  glory.  Kelics,  that  is,  (>hii .  ;h  u-cd  hy 
the  saints,  or  particles  of  their  remtuns,  are 
venerated  for  the  relation  they  boar  to  them. — 
The  fall  of  the  fir.st  parents  of  the  human  raco 
is  the  fundamental  doctrine  on  which  the  belief 
of  tho  mystery  of  redemptii>n  depend.^.  They 
were  created  in  innocence,  and  raised  to  a  state 
h -ydiKl  tho  powers  of  natnre.  Keing  consti- 
tuted Jusi  and  holy  by  a  connuuakation  of  di- 
vine grace,  and  rendered  c,ij)able  of  immort.dity. 
Tlic  j)rohif<ition  to  eat  of  a  rertaiti  two  in  the 
garden  in  which  tliey  were  placcnl,  was  intend- 
ed to  exercise  their  obedience,  that  their  de> 
pendence  <m  the  Ci'Mtur  rrii.r!it  In-  manifested. 
If  they  had  been  luithful,  they  would  have 
transmitted  to  their  descendants  the  snpcmattH 
ral  gifts  with  which  they  had  In  en  1 1;  l  iu  ed  ; 
but  their  disobedience  involved  the  lorfetture 
of  them  for  their  i)osterity,  aa  well  aa  for  them- 
P(  Ivrs.  Oriunnal  sin  is  that  transgression  which 
is  common  to  the  whole  human  family,  each 
one  being  estranged  firora  God  and  liable  to  his 
wrath,  in  conse'pience  of  tho  act  of  tljo  heads 
of  the  race.  The  natural  powers  have  been 
weakened  by  the  fall.  The  freedom  of  the 
human  will  remains,  but  it  is  less  vigorotjs  than 
in  our  firet  parents.  Our  nature  ia  not  vitiated 
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fuid  deprared.  but  it  is  prone  to  evil,  and  ox- 
posed  to  violent  temptation.  It  is  despoiled 
of  sapornatnral  piftn,  and  cast  down  from  the 
exaited  position  to  which  it  had  been  gratui- 
ttrady  ratscd.  A  Bedeemer  was  given  ns,  in 
tlio  porsf)n  of  Christ,  who,  being  (iod-nian, 
atoned  by  his  sufTerings  for  the  sin  of  our  tirst 
parents,  and  merited  for  us  all  grace  by  which 
temptation  may  be  overcome. — Actual  sin  is 
the  wilful  transgression  of  the  divino  law  by 
individuals  having  the  use  of  reason.  It  sup- 
poses adTertenee  to  tlie  malice  of  the  action 
and  tho  rnnscnt  of  the  will  deliberately  piren, 
although  the  advertence  and  consent  may  not 
be  ftill,  since  sins  of  fgnoranoe  ooenr.  The 
omission  to  perform  duties  positively  prescribed 
is  als"  '^infill.  The  design  to  do  e  vil  is  criminal 
even  a-  iho  act,  and  the  wilful  ci>utemplation 
of  forbidden  acts  may  imply  guilt  on  account 
of  the  dnn^;or  of  consenting  to  them.  Mort;d 
atn  is  any  act,  si>eechf  desire,  or  thought  griov- 
OQdj  opposed  to  the  natural  or  divine  law. 
Sins  which  nnply  no  direct  or  frrievons  ojtposi- 
tion  to  the  law  of  God  are  styled  venial,  bo- 
oaase  their  pardon  is  easily  obtained,  since  thoy 
do  not  separate  the  son!  from  God.  Slight  im- 
patience, raali  words,  vain  self-complacency, 
may  be  venial.  Deliberate  hatred,  gross  cal um- 
nj,  nets  of  violence,  not  to  speak  of  drunken- 
ness, lust,  and  marder,  are  nmrtal  pin*;.  Tho 
distinctioa  of  sius  is  not  derived  from  the  indi- 
vidual wlio  oommits  tiiem,  althoogh  they  may 
be  aggravated  by  his  iK.r>')nal  obligations. 
Ff>rgivenesa  of  sins,  even  the  most  heinous,  is 
promi.ned  to  the  ^nitent.  Sorrow  for  having 
oomroitted  th«m  is  a  necessary  disposition  in 
ordi  r  to  obtain  it.  Perfec  t  sorrow,  which 
is  culled  contrition,  springs  from  divino  love, 
and  leads  as  to  detest  sin  as  opposed  to 
the  pnodne<53  of  (iod  and  to  hi.«!  essential  per- 
fection. Attrition  is  sorrow  of  a  less  i>crfcct 
kind,  arising  from  an  ezperlenoe  of  the  evil 
c^)nsi'.jnence8  of  sin,  and  a  dread  of  the  punish- 
ments which  await  it  hereafter.  If  it  wean  the 
heart  from  nin,  uad  inspire  uu  ctlVclual  dutota- 
tion  of  it,  so  as  to  be  accompanied  with  a  firm 
resolution  of  nmcndmcnt.  it  is  held  to  bo  uscfnl 
and  salutary,  and  such  as  may  dispose  for  par- 
don in  the  saoraraent  of  penance.  No  degree 
of  anguish  of  mind  can  nisurc  our  ro<'on(  ilia- 
tion  with  God  as  long  as  we  are  not  tinuly  de- 
temdaed  to  shun  sin  and  the  occasions  of  re- 
lapse. Tho  forgiveness  of  sin  properly  belongs 
t«  fJod,  who  is  offonded.  Christ,  n**  (tod-man, 
forgave  sin.  and  authurized  tho  aposiiea  to  im- 
part fergiveneK-*  or  witlihold  it  In  virtue  of 
this  roninii--ion  the  power  of  for^ivonecs  i<  ex- 
ercised by  bishops  and  priests,  as  delegates  of 
Christ.  The  power  is  jadicial,  since  they  mi^ 
bind  or  loose,  retain  or  forgive  ;  on  which  ac- 
count a  confession  of  sin  b  required  from  every 
applicant  for  its  exereiso.  When  this  is  made 
with  sincerity,  htmiilitj,  sorrow,  a  willingnssa 
t"  r.'pfiir  the  wron-r  cfminiittod.  arid  a  detcr- 
miQittion  to  sltun  the  occasions  of  nin,  the  priest 
•bwlvaa  tha  pauiteiit.  Thia  absolution  ia  a 


jtiridicnl  sentence,  deriving  its  force  from  the 
divino  institution. — The  sacraments  ava  lilw 
institat<^d  by  Christ  our  Lord  as  instmrnent* 
and  means  of  grace,  to  apply  to  oar  soola  th§ 
merits  of  his  snfferhiga  and  deaUi.  Thmy  are 
said  to  contain  and  confer  grace,  technirally  ct 
opere  operate,  because  they  are  effect oal  means 
divinely  chosen  to  impart  it,  where  no  obstacle 
is  preseotad      the  receiver.    Oertain  disposi- 
tions, however,  are  required  on  the  part  of  adults 
who  desire  to  partake  of  them.  Faith  and 
punotion  are  necessary  on  tba  part  of  tfaa  ap> 
plicant  for  baptism.    Sorrow  witli  a  finn  y.cr 
pose  of  amendment  is  likewise  required  from 
the  professed  penitent.  The  strength  eatsg 
grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  granted,  by  the  lay- 
ing on  of  h.mds  with  pravcr,  to  the  baptized 
be)  liever  whot^  heurt  in  free  from  wilfnl  sio. 
Sin  is  forgiven  to  the  dying  man  who  widl 
penitence  and  hope  receives  tlie  mystic  nnetioo. 
and  for  whom  the  prayer  of  faith  is  offered  up. 
The  imposition  of  bands  ia  availahla  fuf  the 
comninnication  of  snccrdotal  power,  evtn  to 
the  imworthy  candidate,  but  grace  is  given  te 
him  who  is  called  by  God,  and  who  with  bih 
milit^  corresponds  to  the  divine  voeatioa. 
Marriage  is  a  great  mystery,  the  image  of  th<« 
union  of  Christ  and  the  chorch,  to  be  cekbra:- 
od  with  parity  of  affection.  Tna  eocharist,  the 
rliirf  Fr'.i-riTrH'nt^  Is  to  be  approachvd  wiL^ 
hearts  cicau^ed  from  rin,  under  penalty  of  be- 
coming guilty  of  the  body  and  blood  of  the 
Lord,  and  incurring  condtnmation. — The  irra<> 
of  God,  his  free  gift,  by  which  the  miud  is  eii- 
li^^htencd  and  tlie  will  is  strengthened,  is  ne- 
cessary to  conceive  a  good  thongfai,  and  still 
more  to  in idortake  or  perform  any  work  direct- 
ed to  salvation.    This  is  nrotlcrvd  to  all,  Uut  is 
aotnally  dispensed  aoooroing  to  a  just  yet  in- 
comprehensible disposition  of  Divinv  IV-ri- 
dence,  with  wonderful  variety.    It  does  not 
Interfere  with  the  freedom  of  the  bnms  wiO, 
which  it  moves  and  aids,  without  imposing  n«- 
ces.Mty.    Tho  grace  which  moves  to  prayer,  if 
complied  with,  is  usually  followed  by  the  grs£« 
of  action,  which  enaUes  US  to  perform  ourdM|'. 
What      bt  voiid  onr  actual  strength  becotrw 
i#ractically  possible,  if  not  easy,  by  means  of  the 
lielp  thns  afforded  aa.  To  God  properly  be* 
longs  tho  glory  of  any  good  which  wt-  |»erff>rm, 
because  our  sufficiency,  our  power,  is  ttfSM. 
him ;  but  to  us  the  reward  b  promised,  itt*' 
mnch  as  we  might  resist  his  impulse  by  ahasioir 
our  free<lom.    It  i«  not  e««y  to  rcroruilc  tb« 
exercise  of  free  will  witli  the  divine  lure«%ht. 
We  eannot  nnderstond  how  it  iapoasibla  ivai 
to  act  indepcndi  ntly.  and  of  our  own  determi- 
nation, when  God  ifrom  eternity  has  foreseen 
oor  action.  It  ia  snfflcient  for  as  to  know  aai 
feel  our  freedom,  without  sounding  the  depth* 
of  divine  knowledge.    Tlie  church,  having  de- 
clared liie  necessity  of  grace  for  all  superasl* 
>ttral  acts,  and  for  the  beginaiog  or  lirst  thought 
dircrtrd  tn  mirh  an  end.  has  wi>»  ly  ab-t/iir;«d 
from  deciding  the  controversies  of  ib«  **  h«>*>ls 
regarding  tha  modea  ef  raeoBaillag  the  freedom 
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of        hmnan  will  with  mwh  neoeaei^f  and 

writb  the  divine  foreknow k-dgo.  It  suffices 
Uioa  to  admit  that  without  the  grace  of  Christ 
w«  ma  do  Boching,  and  to  hold  that  we  can  do 

a'*  tMn-r?  in  him  who  strenfjthens  iis.  The 
grac«  of  Uo<l  ia  not  gnven  to  the  elect  alone, 
wnoe  Christ  did  not  di«  for  th«m  cudy,  Ood 

men  to  bo  saved,  Anfl  grants  graces 
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remotely,  if  not  proximatelj,  suthdent  for  thia 
end   The  diviiM  oomTnandmenta  are  not  Im- 

]>  >9sible.    If  great  difficulty  be  experienced  in 
:ueir  fulfilment,  even  occasionally  by  just  men, 
grace  caa  be  obtained  by  prayer  by  which  it 
tti^  be  removed,  ao  that  wh^  may  appear  im- 
;)  ••>« Me  to  nature  may  be  rendered  easy  \>y 
jcrajca. — Everlatstiog  beatitude,  consisting  in  the 
<ontefli|ilation  and  enjoyment  of  God,  is  the  re- 
promised  by  him  on  condition  of  tbc  ful- 
aent  of  his  commandmeut'^,  and  btsiovved 
;rratiiitooaly  on  baptized  infants  or  others  inc.-ipa- 
b<ii  of  personal  a  t;*.  The  punishment  of  L'l  iev- 
•>uj  aiB  is  eternal.    Impenitent  sinners  uru  for 
•jver  seipanuted  from  Ood,  and  sutfer  tormeri^. 
Tijo*e  who  die  piilty  of  ^li'ibt  f;iiilt-i,  or  debtors 
to  divine  justice,  are  witiiiald  for  a  time  from 
:be  enjoyment  of  hearen.  The  iflorr  of  heaven 
imm^intelr  attained  by  baptized  Iiif;inls  dy- 
n/  before  the  u&e  of  reason,  by  adults  dying 
immediatelf  after  baptism,  by  martyrs,  and  hj 
ixl  who  die  with  perfect  love  ot  (Ii>d,  and  free 
t-om  sin  or  debt  of  puni^^hment.   The  soul 
only  is  admitted  to  happiness.   The  body  is 
M      ^t  to  dis-solution,  but  is  to  be  rallied  at  the 

•  -1  of  time,  in  order  to  be  reunited  to  the  soul, 
.^■■>A  made  partaker  of  her  glory.  The  dejjrees 
■if  boatitode  vary  according?  to  the  greater  or 

lore  of  God  whirh  distingui^^bes  ear-h  of 
;  J  j;  elc*;t,  even  as  stnr  ditiers  from  star  in  bright- 
r.ea.  All  the  aainta,  however,  will  be  perti»ct> 
hapj>y,  because  free  from  all  sutlering  or 
i  iin,  from  all  passion  or  inordinate  desire,  ami 
Ti-'\olting  in  the  fulfilment  of  tlie  divine  will, 
v^'f  ar^  no''  railed  na  to  scrritinizo  the  divine 
U-j^?rec»  with  regard  to  election  to  glory.  Its 
B'  tunment  supposes  codpenition  and  fidelity  to 
..Tici?  on  the  pirt  of  ftdri!t'*.  It  i^  imp  irtcd  as 
m  reward.  God  cannot  predestine  any  to  tor- 
iD«nte  without  referenee  to  their  demerits  and 

•  •T'ences.  since  punishm^iit  to  be  intlirtod  oii!y 
i-je  trauagression. — ^The  teaching  of  Christ  our 
Lord  be^mes  known  to  as  especially  by  the 
f.rearhins  of  the  ministry,  tracin.:  hack  their 
r:  >ai  ni  ^ion  to  his  apostlea.  Solemn  definitions 
o;  tkith  are  the  most  antboritatiTe  forms  of  this 
preaching.  They  are  declarations  not  merely 
of  d  >cnriiie8  contained  in  the  written  word,  but 
oi  revealed  truths,  whether  written  or  unwrit- 
ten. Christ  himself  left  nothing  in  writing; 
•♦jveral  of  his  apostles  wrote  much,  and  two 
■ '.ber  sacred  writers  composed  narratives  of  his 
I  0  and  teaching ;  but  many  things  belong  to  tlie 
d  <>*mi  of  doctrine,  which  were  not  explicitly 
j/.^eed  on  record.  The  body  of  bishops  feel 
themselves  anthorlsed  to  propose  as  revealed 
'."  ith  vvbiiterrr  ha«>  romc  down  from  tlie  begin- 
n.ag  in  the  chorcb,  and  been  generally  ao- 


kriowledu'cd  to  appertain  to  doctrine.  In  oasea 

of  difficulty,  when  donht-<  have  bo<:>n  rniscd 
with  regard  to  some  tenet,  they  fuel  tliemselvea 
competent  to  examine  tiie  evidenee,  and  decide 
whether  the  doctrine  has  been  revealed.  After 
a  definition,  it  is  no  longer  allowed  to  question 
n  truth  sealed  with  their  approTaL  Infi^U- 
bilit y  in  jud;j;m»  nt  U  claimed  for  the  boily  of 
bishops  with  their  head,  the  bishop  of  Borne. 
By  it  is  meant  tfie  providential  guidance  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  by  which  they  are  directed  and 
enlightened  in  doctrinal  decisions,  tliut  they 
may  not  mistake  error  for  truth,  or  fuopose  as 
di\  iiiely  revealed  what  wants  the  seal  of  divine 
a'lthority.  The  tribunal  of  the  pnj>f  is  univer- 
sally acknowledged  as  competent  to  prunuunco 
judgment  in  controversies  whi(di  regard  fikith, 
and  its  decrees,  directed  to  the  hody  of  l-isbops, 
or  to  the  church  at  large,  propo.-iug  doctrines 
under  penalty  of  excommnntcutioii,  when  ao- 
quiesced  in  by  the  bishops,  are  linal  and  irre- 
versible.— The  divine  iSoripturea  are  acknowl- 
edged by  the  ehnreh  as  the  word  of  inspiration, 
wrirrcn  under  the  impuLso  of  the  Spirit  nf  (iod, 
and  to  be  received  with  all  faith  and  reverence. 
The  books  of  the  Old  Testament  contained  in 
tliO  .Ttwish  canon  are  admitted,  to  which  uro 
added  certain  other  books  written  before  the 
eoroing  of  our  Redeemer,  and  known  to  the 
.Jews,  especially  those  of  Alexandria,  but  not 
fulij  recognized  as  of  binding  authority.  These 
are  accepted  by  the  ehtirch  on  ancient  tesH" 
mony,  usage,  and  tradition  derived  from  the 
apostles.  The  books  of  the  New  Te^tanlent 
contained  in  the  canon  include  some  of  which 
doubt  was  entertained  in  the  early  a^os.  The 
canon  of  the  third  coun^  il  of  f ':irr  nnu'c.  Ic  !d  in 
397,  and  that  of  Innoceut  1.  and  (iehi^iu.-.  iu  ihu 
following  century,  are  followed  in  the  li.st  of 
sacred  hof>k3  adopted  by  the  coiin«"il  of  Trent. 
The  church  claiuis  the  snpreuje  authority  of 
determining  the  meaning  of  the  Scrip' uri-.  iu 
ci>ntorniity  with  tlic  general  teachin;:  of  the 
fatiicrs,  that  is,  the  ancient  Ghrlstiun  writers. 
— Faitli,  according  to  the  Roman  Catholic  view, 
is  the  assent  of  tlio  human  mind  to  divine 
truth  proposed  and  attested  by  the  church  of 
God.  The  fact  of  revelation  is  essential,  4nce 
no  persua-ion.  however  Ptrnncr.  can  give  to 
opinion  the  •  haracter  of  a  rcveuJed  truth.  It 
mnst  be  pro[K>unded  by  the  church,  in  order  to 
be  regarded  as  a  point  of  Catholic  belief,  Rev- 
elutious  made  to  an  individual  challenge  the 
assent  of  his  mind  to  the  truth  manifested  to 
him ;  but  an  authoritative  declaration  by  a  di- 
vinely appointed  teacher,  the  church,  the  pillar 
and  ground  of  the  truth,  is  necessary  to  afford 
certainty  of  the  fact  of  revelation  to  men  gen- 
erally. Tlie  ft-sont  of  the  mind  must  be  given 
to  ail  revealed  truth,  for  the  authority  of  God 
is  alike  vouchsafed  for  all,  and  the  testimony 
of  the  (dmrcb  extends  to  all.  Faith  is  ncces- 
sary  to  .salvation,  so  that  without  it  it  is  impos- 
sible to  please  God.  The  wanton  and  proud 
rejection  of  a  sinu-le  j)oint  of  re\  ejiled  (hM  ^rino 
involves  sliipwreck  in  faith.  Want  of  oppor- 
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tanitj  of  instruction,  insnffioioncy  of  evirlence 
propoiiod,  weakness  of  understanding,  and  un- 
ATOidAble  propos-Hessions,  may  exteanate  or  ex- 
onsetlie  (k  nial  of  Homo  doctrine,  not  recognized 
ft"  revealed.  Hence  invincible  ignorance  is  ad- 
tiiiiied  by  divines  in  respect  to  many  not  actual 
profossors  of  Catholic  doctrine,  although  God 
only  can  dctcrmino  witli  rcrt.-iinty  the  individ- 
imls  for  whom  such  pica  may  be  available. 
Tho  c.\t  lusivo  language  of  church  formularies, 
which  declare  that  without  Catliolir  faith  noiu- 
can  bo  saved,  receives  this  mild  interpretatiuiu 
All  baptized  children  are  claimed  bj toe  ofanrch 
art  Ikt  own,  since  bapti-in  U  the  «nrrament  of 
regeneratioUf  and  they  continue  such  until  by 
their  wilfhl  profcfldou  of  c<md6iiined  error 
thoy  forfeit  their  birthright. — The  natural  law, 
m  maiiifeiited  by  reanon  and  declared  iu  the 
decalogue,  is  the  foandadon  of  moral  theology. 
Tlie  dcvt lopment  of  it  in  tlu'  X«  w  Testament 
fiuidea  tUeologiaoa  in  their  examination  of  du- 
nee  and  rights.  The  writingf  of  the  firthers 
illustrate  many  points.  The  decisions  of  j><>pe,H 
and  councils  of  matteni  submitted  to  their  judg- 
ment ire  necessarily  followed.  Moral  theology 
ia  the  scientific  discussion  of  all  matters  ap- 
pertaining to  conduct,  and  ii»  consequently  most 
comprehensive,  since  it  embraces  whatever  has 
reference  to  vice  or  virtue,  to  the  general  prin- 
ripKs  of  rii^ht.  to  the  oMiiratioim  ot'  ovorv  vfa- 
ti'Mi  iu  life,  nad  to  the  iulinite  vuiicty  of  tlr- 
curostancee in  which  individaaiemay  be  placed. 
Much  is  necessarily  left  opon  for  di>i>rite  in  a 
science  which  comprisea  bwry  iuuigiuablc  cu^c 
that  maj  wear  a  moral  aspect,  on  which  nc- 
count  corapl'iint-?  are  mnrle  of  the  lutitiulc  of 
theological  opinions,  favorable  to  rela.xaLiou  of 
morals;  but  it  is  of  no  small  importance  that 
the  proat  j.rirui]ilc3  of  morality  should  be 
broadly  stated  and  steadUy  maintained.  Ck>Q- 
ftesoTS  study  easoii^,  as  phyetotans  study 
i/);il:idi«.-s  and  iiifiriiiitios,  to  iindt  rstand  hn- 
luan  disorders,  and  apuly  the  remedies. — The 
principles  of  the  Oatbolie  ohnrdi  with  re* 
gard  to  civil  duties  are  higldy  conservative, 
tihe  is  indifi*erent  to  forms  of  government  and 
social  institntions,  and  is  oentent  to  exercise  a 
salutary  inHucncc  on  society,  by  inculcating 
those  maxims  of  right  and  order  which  nre 
found  iu  the  gospel.  She  feels  bound  to  re- 
spect established  authority,  and  to  enforce  by 
moral  suasion  obedience  to  those  in  hiph  sta- 
tion. The  early  apologists  of  Christianity  con- 
fidently appealeid  to  the  persecutors  themselves 
a"*  witne<!«es  of  the  loynlty  and  submission  of 
the  ftiiiLlul.  In  tije  middle  agos  the  church 
wasoooasionaUy  in  confUetwith  the  civil  ]>ow- 
or,  because  she  <?nn;:ht  to  restrain  tlie  p  i^-ions 
of  rulers,  who  called  thcmfielvea  her  children, 
by  the  laws  and  inuxiui^  of  Christ,  and  to  regu- 
late .<ociety  by  the  divine  law.  In  the  present 
state  of  the  world^  divided  iato  to  many  inde- 
pendent kingdoms  and  states,  and  into  opposite 
scots,  she  iriakc?  no  rffovt  to  recover  the  control 
which  she  onco  exercised  with  advantage  to  tlio 
natimia;  bat  ahe  ia  atUl  Intant  on  prodidming 


tho  revealed  doctrine",  and  she  tiscfi  every  fit 
occasion  to  insinuate  the  axiom  that  religion  is 
the  only  seevrebaris  and  strong  bond  of  society. 
The  duties  of  her  members  are  dependent  on 
the  providential  position  in  which  they  fnd 
themselves.  They  are  to  support  law  uud  or- 
der, and  to  fulfil  faithfully  ev(^  ry  obligation  t» 
society.  No  collision  can  take  place,  for  the 
churcli  sanctions  the  performance  of  ail  ci^il 
duties,  whidi  certainly  cannot  embrace  any 
thing  in  opposition  to  tlio  divine  law.  It  is 
a  imrrow  and  false  pulicy  to  make  temporsi 
enactmenta  calculated  to  strsiten  and  dtatrssa 
conscience,  which,  if  left  free,  would  ttcM  a 

Srompt  and  generous  obedience  to  all  laws 
ireotod  to  secure  the  best  interests  of  the  cem- 
mnnwealth.  The  relations  of  tlie  rhtir«  h  !o 
the  state  easily  become  intricate  and  perpdexc- 
ed,  whm  they  are  intfanate:  bnt  in  the  aetasi 
order  of  thinfn<,  whirh  keef«-  them  wide  apart, 
they  are  not  likely  to  be  confounded.  There  ia 
no  ground  for  irapiiting  divided  allegiaiiee  te 
C;tt holies,  since,  withf)nt  detriment  to  their 
spiritunl  duty  of  obedience  to  the  chief  bi»hop 
in  religions  matters,  they  everywhere  uphoki 
the  civil  authority  in  temporal  matters.  It 
not  necessary  to  make  either  power  dependent 
on  the  other,  since  each  has  its  own  t^piiere  of 
action;  but  moral  consi  lemtic^ns  mn»t  we^jk 
fiver  material  force  iu  the  tribunal  of  cousciecce.. 
Tlio  Christian  who  resisted  the  pagan  effort  to 
load  him  to  idolatry  did  not  put  the  dtfah 
above  the  .state,  by  maintaining  that  it  was  ne- 
ccbi>ary  to  obey  God  ratlierthan  men. — By  dis- 
cipline Catholics  nnderstai:!  I  that  appertain* 
to  the  govemment  of  the  ehnrch.  tho  iulinii  is 
tration  of  the  sacraments^  and  the  observances 
and  practices  of  religion.  The  wisfnitial  ww> 
shii>  <  onsists  iu  the  sacrificeof  themn?j>.  w  hich, 
altiiough  mystical  and  commemorative,  ia  real 
and  propitiatory,  being  a  eoottnnatioB  of  Aa 
Bacririee  of  the  cross.  Vespers,  that  i<.  even- 
ing prayer,  are  solemnly  sung,  the  psalma  «f 
David  being  employed  in  the  diviiw  praiaa^ 
with  the  soni:  of  the  YirKin  Mary,  and  pious 
hymns,  and  prajers.  Other  nortions  of  the 
^vine  offiee  are  ensg  in  Ihaeattiedni]  churches 
of  Catholic  countries  at  various  hours  ea-  li  «lay, 
by  clergymen  called  canons,  devoted  to  this 
duty.  Beside  the  Lord^a  day,  or  Sunday,  which 
from  the  apostolic  times  lias  been  set  apart  fee 
divine  worship,  in  place  of  the  Jewish  sahhith, 
feetivuls  are  eelebrat(:.d  to  honor  the  tiiviiiie 
mysteries,  and  present  them  to  the  dorout  coa- 
templafioii  of  the  faitlifnl.  Mflny  are  aolein- 
nized  in  lionor  of  ilie  Virgin  Mary,  the  apostI««^ 
iiiartyr».  confessors,  vifgina^  and  saints  oif  ewry 
class,  whose  virtues  nre  thus  set  before  tho 
faithful  for  their  imitation.  Fasting  is  also  a 
part  of  church  discipline.  Forty  dsya  bate* 
Ea-tcr  arc  devoted  to  this  exercise,  in  mrmnrtn- 
oration  of  the  last  of  our  Lord  during  that, 
peorfod.  Ember  days,  namely,  Wadneeday.  FH^ 
day.  and  Saturday,  in  eacli  of  tlie  for.r  so;  -^-ns, 
(tre  observed  as  fasts  to  obtain  the  divine  bless- 
ing ibr  tiia  aeaaona)  and  worthy  xniiuataia  Ibr 
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tfaa  church,  ordinations  bein;^  held  at  thoM 

tiiiic«<.    The  eve  of  jcroat  s^.^leuifiitit  s  i>4  ob-serv- 
vd  by  f;tatin{^,  ia  order  to  prc-ptti  o  bjr  penance 
for  liieir  celebradon.   Abstinence  is  observed 
i»n  ea<-^h  Fri<iay  of  the  yonr.  and  in  many  coi!n- 
trifc*  on  Si*tiirdiiy.   Ail  these  penitential  vb- 
Mnruwes  are  matters  of  ehorch  law,  whiofa 
I  'lmiis  of  di^pon^arian.    The  rites  of  the  mass, 
and  thd  cer^unicii  lued  in  the  admiui^trar 
lion  Af  the  sacraraenta,  appertain  to  diKipline, 
whirU  ftiiniita  of  variety  a:iil  diiU'W,  although 
>rrca£  deference  is  ahown  for  ancient  usage. 
Tiiia  aerves  to  connect  ancient  and  modem 
riaj«**s.  and  to  prove  our  hunnony  in  faith  and 
\v\»r«!iip.    For  thi.s  reason  the  Latin  liturgy, 
usrd  from  early  tunes  in  the  liouian  (;hurcli,  U 
nUl  employed  by  the  celebrant,  althoagh  la- 
»j*ruotioiid  are  given  in  the  vernacular  language, 
jt:id  tli'ilitie:^  are  atibrded  to  the  faithful  for 
j-rayins  in  a  luauuor  suitod  to  their  cai»acity. 
7'jd  <  liief  point!*  of  practice  on  whirli  changes 
T,  ise  taken  place  in  the  cuur^io  of  a^es  are  tlio 
Fnjwioerof  «dratnifitering  haptism  an<l  the  eu- 
ra  irist,  OS  al!io  [K-nitentiul  JU,  i[>l'tio.  The 
foitjnn  mode  of  baptism  wa.-*  origiuaiiy  by  iui- 
mersion.   The  candidates  used  to  dor-r^nd  into 
•'  "iits  or  stre:Tius»,  or  rivers,  and  sink  b  rh  it!i 
tue  waten^  under  tho  pressure  of  the  hancU  of 
tiie  sacred  minister.  In  cases  of  necessity  and 
il  vnijifr,  kss  iK>lemn  modes  were  usrd,  wlfu  h, 
from  beintl  trequeut,  at  length  after  tlte  hi[>.>^ 
•tf  a^es  became  nniversal.   In  like  manner  the 
»f  icliAri.st,  h  i",  ill-''  h i  v  u  ill-tit  nt'  d  by  our  L(jrd 
tmd^r  the  forma  of  bread  and  wine,  was  gen- 
'.•rally  administered  mider  both  kinds  for  niauy 
H-e:^.  Kxception;d  ca-sos  were  always  admitted, 
whi'^h  at  IcJigth  proved  so  numerous  as  to 
'  ;.rK.-r<»ede  ftU(»gi  ther  the  ancient  u^ajo.  The 
•  ar>  h  clauns  tlie  right  to  re^'ulate.  at  her  just 
.l.-i*  retion.  wli.tt.  v.  r  rpi'ards  tho  mannor  of  ad- 
ralubtcring  tiie  s^frauionfs.  while  she  liolds 
their  aabatanoe  to  be  inviolable.  Fenimce  for 
wa>»  always  onjoiru'd.  and  whh  pmnorfioned 
V/  t!io  d.  gree  of  tho  guilt.    It  bet  AHio  a  regular 
#T«tcm  about  tlie  3d  ceutiii  N  .    In  the  East  it 
r..oeivo<l  a  great  cht'ck  in  flic  ti:ne  of  Nertarius 
tu«  predeLe>.'!or  of  St.  Chry.so?ioiu,  theotiico  of 
public  penitentiary  haviit'^  been  abolished  at 
<J.»ii-faiiT(ni»]>le  in  otmsiMjuence  of  a  soan'l;i]. 
In  tho  W  v*t  it  waa  obaerved  with  more  or  kv*s 
ri«or  for  several  ages,  bat  was  effectually  set 
;i-iilc  i-y  tilc*  indulgences  granted  in  the  12tli 
mnd  loth  centuries  to  volunteers  in  the  wars 
caU<^  the  crusades.   The  penitential  canons 
r.*.i^i,-<l  to  bo  ap{>lied  evon  in  the  tribunal  of 
penance,  and  milder  remedies  were  oll'ered  to 
those  who  were  found  nnwiUinir  to  snbmit  to 
!  *e  «evere  injimctiona  of  the  ancients.  Peni- 
:  ntiaJ  d's^  ipUne  i.s  now  almost  exclusively  con- 
uiiv  l  to  tho  sacrament.    Indulgence,  that  is, 
panlon,  was  the  name  originally  idven  to  the 
r-  U\iatt>n  of  penitential  rigor  in  favor  of  fer- 
7cnt  pcuiteati,  or  at  the  instance  of  persons 
i^titlod  to  8|>ecial  consideration.    AVIien  pub- 
!i  '  p.-urtrico  Win  exac  ted  fnr  heinous  otleiuva, 
Lde  caaoob  allowed  the  bn»hop3  occasionally  to 


Abrid^  the  time  ns.<igno<l,  and  thu<<  to  grant  in- 
d'llgcnce.  Corjfessors  of  the  faith,  who  wero 
Biill  prisoners,  and  expo^t-<I  to  martyrdom, 
sometimes  interce<ied  in  behalf  of  their  woiiker 
brethren,  who,  by  critnin;d  coinpliancc,  had 
forfeited  church  communion,  and  inciirrcd  the 
obligation  of  public  i>onanoe.  Allcr  theclianfice 
of  discipli'ii  .  imlulgeiices  assum<  d  a  now  tV»nn. 
They  were  no  longer  necessary  tu  release  iroiu 
the  obligation  of  tlie  ecclesiastical  law,  whicli 
had  gone  into  desu<'ti;<lo.  but  they  were  oil",  reil 
to  tho  penitent  to  aid  him  in  salislying  divine 
justice,  by  applyi'ig  to  him  the  BU{>crHbundaut 
8»ltisfacti<>n  of  Ciirist  and  his  fsitiiits.  Tliey 
Berved  as  incentives  to  works  of  piety,  fiiicii  m 
alm>irivinir.  fasting,  and  prayer.  They  wero 
not  directed  to  the  furg!\  eneRS  of  tin,  n  hich 
needed  the  sacrameJital  renu  dy,  but  to  the  re- 
misbion  of  tJie  temporal  puui".liirient,  whieh 
was  often  exacted  by  divine  Ju>ti«'e  trom  th^>so 
w}il^^o  sins  had  been  pardoned. — Tlie  organi- 
zation of  the  church  ton.si-.ts  in  its  g<»vern- 
meiit  by  bishops,  endi  in  charge  of  a  speeial 
tloek,  or  ]('r*ii»n  ('f  the  faittiful,  with  sub- 
ordination one  to  another,  and  the  depend- 
ence of  all  on  the  bis^hop  *»f  iiome.  as  i^hepherd 
of  tho  whole  f "'d  <>f  Cllri^.t.  T'.,v  ipiseopjj 
cliaracter  i»  the  ^amo  in  all  bishi>ps,  but  gov- 
oming  authority,  which  is  called  jurisdiction,  to 
poases-ed  in  various  degrees— in  it  f'  Ine^s  by 
tho  pope,  wiio  u»  tho  fountain,  tlic  streams  of 
which  flow  to  all  others.  He  alone  has  apfcw 
tolie  authority,  wlii<  h  may  be  every sviiereeXer- 
ciiied,  with  due  regard  to  the  local  i)relato,  xtij 
which  is  suited  to  every  emerge n<  y.  Uurinj? 
the  vacancy  of  the  Kotnan  see.  this  j.Ieiiitnile  of 
jurisdiction  i»  believed  to  reside  in  the  cnrdinnli 
poverninp  ad  interim.  Kar  h  ]»ishoi»  governs 
liis  own  di'ireso,  not  as  papal  vicar.  b\it  sl-  or- 
dinary, th.1t  is.  ]troper  ruler,  althoiurh  in  soiiio 
things  bia  authority  is  enlargtd  as  delogato 
apostolic  Several  dioceses  form  a  province, 
which  is  governed  by  nn  archbishctp,  avIio  how- 
ever is  not  all*»\eed  io  irUerfere  with  his  sulfni- 
pans  unless  when  ai>peah  d  to,  or  when  a  coun- 
cil over  which  he  i»re>ide?*  d- .  iiv^  a  visitation 
necessary.  Many  eccle»ijii.iieal  provinces  some- 
times are  united  as  a  nation  by  m>  an»  of  a 
primate,  who  rank'^  ab  '-  o  other  prelates.  Tho 
title  of  patriarch  w^is  given  in  the  early  church 
to  the  bi!«hop  of  Alexandria,  the  see  of  St.  Mark 
the  <lis  -ii-K'  of  T'eter,  and  to  the  bi-ih'»p  of  j\n- 
tiocii,  which  Peter  had  g<»vernetl  for  aome  years, 
Jerusalem  also  reeeivcd  this  title,  and  even  Con- 
stantinople. At  pres'Mit  there  is  scarcely  a 
vestige  of  patriarchal  power  in  theise  ancient 
churches,  aJthough  tlio  title  is  given  to  some 
hisliops  in  parliitm  inliildinm,  but  rather  with 
a  view  to  keep  up  the  remeHd-ranco  of  the  au- 
thority than  to  exerci.se  it.  Even  tlie  patriarchal 
prerogative  of  the  pope  is  swallowed  up  in  tliO 
majesty  of  \  U  prinnu  y,  so  that  ho  seldom  ap- 
pear?* as  patriurrli  of  tiie  West,  choosing  rather 
to  rest  on  his  su[»reriie  authority.  The  tJ  senior 
cardinals  derive  tln  i:-  :i  les  iVom  suburbieariau 
churches.   Li^Lt  metrtjpoliiical  sees  with  17 
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snfiVtfiaii  buhcpfl,  and  86  bishops  having  no  me-  prepara  tiM  iiMtttrs  for  final  action .  H 
tropolitan,  are  directly  subject  to  the  Roman  Ix  lonfr  to  the  congregation  of  pr<»papsnd4. 
see.  There  are  y  archbishops  and  24  bishops  in  wiiu  li  is  cliarged  with  a  general  sapeHotvoct- 
Aastria,  besides  archbishops  with  22  siitlra^ans  ence  of  inbsioDfiry  countries.    Tlid  appoof^ 
in  Hungary;  15  archbishops  and  65  bishojis  in  merit  of  bislioj)s  is  mude  on  tlie  rcroininenda- 
France;  one  archbishop  and  5  bishops  iu  Bvl-  tiuu  of  tho  local  ]irc1atc-s,  with  the  advice  of  Um 
gium ;  and  9  bbhope  in  Holland,  the  hierarchy,  cardinals.   In  several  nionarehiM  the  nomitts- 
wliieh  was  extinct,  having  been  rerlvcd  in  tioii  is  given  to  the  kinp  or  emperor,  with 
them.  England  also  has  seen  her  liierarchy  re-  power  of  rdecting  or  continuing  reserved  to  the 
newed,  one  cardinal  arehbishop  now  presiding  pontiff.— Tne  religlotM  orders  in  the  ohtireh  are 
over  12  suffragans.    Ireland  never  lost  Iier  hier-  like  corporations  in  a  civil  government,  Lav« 
archy,  which  containsiarchbishops  and  23  bi«h-  ing  special  exemptions  and  privilegea,  en- 
ops.  Spain  has  above  60  dioceses  under  6  metro-  able  tnem  eneeesnhlly  to  pursue  the  objects  of 
polifiiiis;  Purtntrul  20  bishops.    Pn:>si;i  has  2  their  respective  institutes.    Tliey  derive  them 
archbishops  with  6  BUti'ragaos;  Bt&Bsia  5  metro-  from  the  pope,  who,  in  virtue  of  his  apostolic 
politans  and  6  snflfhigans.  Oonstantinfiple  is  cal-  anthority,  exempts  the  members  from  the  jnii»> 
cuhitod  to  contain  10,000  Cathulic's  of  the  Latin  diction  of  the  hishops  in  what  regards  their 
rito  under  a  vicar  apostolic,  and  16,000  Anne-  domestic  discipline,  but  leaves  them  depcnd<ai 
nians  under  an  archbishop,  with  11,000  in  An-  on  them  for  faculties  to  be  exercised  in  behalf 
eyra  of  Galatia  dependent  on  his  authority,  of  tho  faithful.    As  the  officers  of  the  United 
In  western  Asia,  11,000  CatlioHcs  are  subject  States  in  each  Btutc  exercise  and  reprc<=4:  nt  the 
to  the  archbishop  of  Smyrna,  und  13,000  to  authority  of  the  general  guvcnmuuL  in  their 
other  prelates  of  the  Latin  rite;  5oO,000  are  respeotive  de]»artments,  so  the  orders  in  i  nch 
under  the  jnri!Hliction  of  the  patriarch  of  Uaby-  diocese  represent  the  papal  power.  Their  priv- 
lonia,  with  7  arclibisliops  and  3  bbhops ;  1,1  uQ  iiegcs,  however,  are  moderated  and  regulated 
priests  and  1,000  monks  of  the  order  oi'  St.  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  we^i    r   iio  diocesan 
Anthony  arc  likewise  in  the  same  district.  The  anthority,  or  favor  insuhonlinatiun,  but  only 
Greek  Melchites  in  communion  witli  Home  iwo  to  encourage  religions  dii^cipline  and  prooold 
80,<K>0  in  number,  under  apatriarch,  6  archbish-  piety.  The  superior  greatly  lightens  the  brnden 
op?,  and  r»  hishoyis.    The  pope  is  aclcnowlcdged  of  episcopal  solicitude  by  training  and  watch- 
bv  30,000  Syrian  Christians,  under  an  arch-  ing  over  the  members  of  the  comxnunitj,  who 
bishop  and  4  bishops.  In  OiUeia,  Syria,  Meeo-  themselvee  are  rewarded  for  the  reetrictkMM  lo 
potaniia.  and  Lesser  Armenia,  a  Catholic  patri-  which  they  vohintarily  Fuhject  thcTn-elvt--%  by 
arch  and  3  archbiabops  are  found.   The  Catho-  the  security  which  is  given  them  to  purbue  io»- 
lies  of  Ghaldea  have  a  patriarch,  4  archbishops,  molested  the  path  whieh  they  hare  eboaem.  Ik 
and  5  bishops,  witli  a  scattered  population  of  is  not  known  that  clerical  corporations  exi«4ed 
17,000.   In  Arabia  a  vicar  apostolic  represents  in  the  first  ages,  although  it  can  ficskrc-ely  be 
the  pope,  and  a  prieet  with  governing  powers  doobted  that  priests  asaoefated  te  some  form 
acts  as  prefect  apostolii'.  Ptisia  has  one  or  two  for  their  own  sanctifi(  atit^n  and  the  success 
bishops;  India  at  least  6,  with  a  Catholio  pop-  their  labors.   That  ascetics  were  found  in  the 
niation  approaching  1,000,000.   Several  sod-  apostolic  times  may  be  gathered  from  the  writ- 
eties  of  itriests  under  the  direction  of  vicars  ings  of  St.  Paul,  as  well  as  from  the  earlj 
apostolic  labor  in  Tonquin,  Cochin  China,  and  fathers.    Tho  persecutions  drove  many  into  ti  c 
Siam.    There  are  500,000  Catholics  in  the  em-  desert,  which  soon  was  peopled  with  Lt  riiil:^ 
pira  of  China,  under  S  bishops  and  10  vicars  and  monks  under  religious  leaders,  with  the 
apostolic.    Africa  has  the  smallest  number  of  titles  of  abbots  and  archin>!\Ti<lritiS.    M^st  cf 
bishops;  one  with  the  title  of  vicar  apostolic  is  thein  were  occupied  with  nuiuual  labor,  ^ud 
found  in  Ativt-sinia.  and  two  in  Egypt.   Con-  attended  chiefly  to  their  personal  «anctilication 
stantina in  Algeria  lia.s  a  l>i-hop.    Avicarapos-  by  prayer  and  othi  r  sjiiritual  exercises:  but 
tolic  is  at  the  Capo  uf  Good  Hope;  another  has  some  of  the  most  eminent  bishops  of  the  Past 
charge  of  Guinea  and  the  western  coast;  two  had  a  monastic  training.    The  monks  of  St. 
bi>;l!op<*  are  in  adjiu  i  iit  i>l:ind<.    The  American  Benedict  in  tho  West  rivalled  those  of  St, 
continent  has  a  Catholio  population  of  many  Antliony  and  St.  Basil,  and  made  the  w  Uder- 
millions  governed  by  about  m  archbishops  and  ness  bloom  by  their  industry.  They  did  ttoc 
80 bishops.  The  Canadas  and  Briti.sh  possessions  ori'rinally  eiyoy  exemption  from  the  locnl  vn- 
have  10  biidiops  with  2  metropolitans.   Tho  thority,  but  in  process  of  time  they  obtained 
United  States  has  86  dioceses,  with  STicariates,  it,  to  reward  their  fervor,  and  enable  then  t9 
hc'i^le  7  nie{roi»olitan  sees.  There  is  no  depend-  pursue  the  oi>jects  of  their  rc>prctivc  institutes 
ence  or  connection  between  the  members  of  the  without  interruption.   St.  Bernard,  in  the  ISth 
hierarchy  in  the  variooa  portions  of  the  eonti-  oeutory,  added  lustre  to  the  monasHe  eaUiiHr 
ncnt,  under  different  civil  rulers,  but  all  are  by  the  splendor  of  his  genius,      well  :.s  by  his 
linked  together  in  unity  by  means  of  Rome,  the  eminent  virtues,  but  did  not  claim  exenjption 
common  centre.  TJie  general  government  of  the  from  episcopal  snthority.    The  followers  of 
church  is  carried  on  at  Rome,  where  the  pope  is  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  soon  afterward  pive  a  more 
assi.stedliy  the  body  of  cardinals,  eevend  of  whom  pnpnlar  fotni  to  the  a«;cetir  life,  which  they  in- 
compose  staudmg  oomuiilteeb  to  exauiine  uud  truducvd  into  viliagvs  aud  cities,  while  tiio 
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Uildren  of  8t.  Dominio  Ikmdshed  zealous 

-  jAchcrfi  who  carried  the  pospol  to  th(»  rc- 
•  »te»t  proviucos  of  the  North  and  of  the  East. 

■  iQ  Oarmelites  appeared  in  Europe,  claiming 
;  <ceBt  frotn  Hie  <»on8  of  the  proplu  ts  who  had 
:  ilhered  aroiiud  Elias.  Augu^tiuiaim  traced 
'heir  origin  to  the  great  champion  of  grace. 
*  '::non-a     pillar,  .'indotlier'i  of  vflrietl  nomen<  !ft- 

■  .ire,  added  to  the  number  of  religious  institutes 
whith  adorned  the  ehnrch  in  the  middle  agee. 
— The  Tii-Tory  of  the  church  eommenres  -with 
I  'ue  pastoral  ocmimiasioii  given^after  our  Lord's 
rtrSQirectfon  to  the  apostle  Peter,  who,  after' 
^^veral  year'^  >pont  ut  Jon;-  -i:  and  Antinrh, 
pa«aed  to  Rome,  thence  returned  to  Jerusalem 
'.r.d  Afli*  lOnor,  and  again  to  Rome,  where  be 

aled  his  apostolic  labors  with  martyrdom, 
'^'■at  the  year  67,  on  the  same  day  as  the  apos- 

v  Paul.  Tliis  event  attached  hia  office  to  this 
-  >e.  Client,  bishop  of  Rome,  wrote  to  tho 
'  Virrnthiansi,  in  the  name  of  tho  rhnrch,  nt  tho 

■  ;  '*o  of  this  century,  wliile  St.  John  wat*  still 
iiiv^f  remonstrating  wiA  tiieni  on.  a  schism 
>  !  ;.-h  hfxi]  broken  out  among  them.    Tho  la- 

of  the  several  apostles  are  not  known  in 
•"ill  detail.   The  apostle  Paul  labored  more 
'  .Lin  a'l  others,  atid  with  marked  *<ncces?i.  St. 
/.iriiea,  who  \a  aiUed  the  brothur  of  our  Lord, 
:>r«^ed  as  bishop  at  Jerusalem,  and  died  a 
tyr.    Sr.  J-<hn  passed  tlie  latter  years  of 
~  life  in  A-^ia,  and  terminated  his  course  at 
Fvhesaa.    St  Mark,  the  evangelist,  ibonded 
cbnrchof  Alexandria.    At  the  cloac  of  the 
:iiK>»t4>Uc  age  the  Christian  religion  was  widelj 
-■•read,  ohteflj  throughout  Ana  Minor  and 
:  '5;ie  more  distant  provin      Greece,  the  ad- 

i  icent  iaianda,  Italy,  aud  K^jrypt.  Gaul  is  be- 
'i^'Teid  to  hare  been  partially  evangelized  in 
•"..'it  age,  and  Spain  is  s.iid  to  have  bi  un  visited 

>y  the  &(>o^tle  Paul,  who  purposed  making  this 

mroej,  and,  aa  we  national  tradition  will 

tv«  it,  by  St.  James.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
M  century  the  countries  on  the  left  hank  of  the 
Uhine,  as  far  as  Belgium,  had  received  the 
/'•spcl^  as  St.  Irona;us  testifies.    This  holy 

■  ^op  succeeded  St.  Photinu?.  disciiilo  of  St. 
(■  •lycarp,  at  Lyons  in  178.   Brituin  received 

i-<sionarics  under  ElentheriQS,  bishop  of 

ii  ••ao.  abnnt  the  fame  time.  A  council  of  70 
Alrican  hi^hups  was  held  at  Carthago  toward 
y.iti  end  of  the  century;  and  90  bi-shops  as- 

!nbled  in  Numidia.  The  rel.itiona  of  the 
-hop3  generally  to  Rome,  on  account  of  its 
r.t^fher  chiet^nin^^f  are  diatiitotljr  stated  hj 
i  r  nietia,  who,  however,  earnestly  remonstrated 
v>  rJi  Pope  Victor  on  hia  detenmnation  to  cut 
"ft  varfoos  Asiatie  ebnrchea  from  eommnnion 
f  -  their  atfaohrnent  to  tho  ii-<il'o  of  cclt  brating 
iliifiter  on  tho  same  day  as  the  Jews.  The  mid- 
A\e  of  the  8d  eeotnry  furnishes  ns  with  the  pro- 
"  >yiings  "f  a  synod  of  Spani'^h  hishnps.  who 
•i  posed  Martial  of  Leon  and  iiasilidos  of  As- 
U'TSA  for  criminal  weaikneBB  in  the  permeation 
'l  .ringthc  rviirn  of  Decius.  Thoaftts  of  various 
f  inciU  of  African  bishops  are  known,  espe- 
cially from  the  writing.^  of  St.  Cyprian,  who 
YOL.  ZIT^IO 


warmly  resisted  the  decree  of  Pope  Stephen 
by  which  the  repetition  of  baptism  conferred 
by  sectaries  was  forbidden.   The  controvert 
finally  resulted  in  the  fi>n<iwing  century  in  the 
acqniescenre  of  tho  churrh  ponorully  in  the 
decree,  which  was  supported  by  the  council  of 
Nice.  The  4th  centnrjr,  after  some  scenes  of 
persecution,  witnessed  the  trinmph  of  Chris- 
tiaoitj  by  the  conversion  of  the  emperor  Con- 
stantino. Although  he  decidedly  nvored  it, 
and  lent  his  power  to  its  .support,  nevertliole.ss 
he  is  believed  not  to  have  received  baptism 
nntO  the  approach  of  dmith,  when  Enaebins  of 
Nieoniedia  iti  Arian.  is  Htated  to  have  baptized 
him.   By  his  mandate  a  council  of  bishops 
was  oalled  at  Nioe,  where  818  convened  in  the 
year  325,  and  proclaimed  Christ  to  be  God, 
consubstantial  to  the  Father.    Sylvester,  the 
bishop  of  Rome,  was  prevented  by  old  age 
from  bmng  pr^nt,  but  Osius  of  Cordova  and 
two  priests  reprf^s'nt^'d  him.     The  Nieene 
symbol  lutt  with  great  opposition  on  the  part 
of  bishops  who  had  received  the  doctrinea  of 
Arius,  and  were  pnpjinrted  by  Constantins,  the 
successor  of  Constuntjue.  A  council  of  bishops 
at  Rimiai,  mider  imperial  indfinence  and  con- 
straint, consented  to  suppress  the  term  which 
proved  so  ollensive,  and  the  occasion  of  so 
much  atriib;  but  on  recovering  their  liberty 
tliey  retracted,  and  Pope  Liberius  annulled 
their  acta  by  tho  authority  of  Blessed  Peter. 
The  6th  eentoiy  was  illmtrions  for  the  pontifi- 
cate of  St.  Leo,  whoso  I  r  i  vers  were  believed  to 
have  turned  away  the  wrath  of  Attila,  advan- 
eing  to  destroy  the  fair  city,  so  long  queen  of 
the  (  ni  tli.    Mid  exposition  of  tlie  mystery  of 
the  incamatioQ  crowned  the  efforts  of  his  pro« 
deoessors  fbr  the  maintenance  of  the  faith,  and 
received  tlie  homajjo  of  the  bishops  assembled 
at  Chaicedon.      This,"  they  cried,  "  is  ^e 
faith  of  the  fathers.   We  all  have  this  faith. 
Peter  has  spoken  by  the  mouth  of  Leo."  At 
Nice  tho  fathers  developed  the  meaning  of  the 
apostolic  .'iymbol  by  phrases  md  dauset*  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  subtleties  of  innovators.  At 
Constiintinople  a  special  statement  was  inserted 
iu  tho  creed  to  place  the  divinity  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  beyond  dispute.   At  Ephesus  the  bish« 
ops  inflicted  excommunication  on  Nestorins, 
bishop  of  Constantinople,  for  obstinacy  in  re- 
sisting the  authority  of  Pope  Celestine,  who 
condemned  his  errors.    At  Chaicedon  the  let- 
ter of  St.  Leo  was  adopted  as  the  symbol  of 
orthodoxy,  and  snbseription  to  it  was  ezaeted, 
under  the  same  penalty.    Those  conncil'?  served 
to  define  with  precision  and  make  known  with 
certainty  the  revealed  mysteries,  and  were 
genernlly  snbsidiary  to  the  papal  action.  The 
acts  of  those  of  Nioe  and  Constantinople  are 
not  preserved  in  tiieir  integrity,  bnt  the  extant 
records  of  those  of  Ephesus  find  rhalecdon 
show  that  the  legates  of  the  pontitf  led  the 
way,  and  the  fiithers  followed  his  authority. 
At  the  close  of  tho  6th  centnry  Greprory  the 
(ireat,  bishop  of  Rome,  confeivetl  tho  grand 
idea  of  ovangoUzing  the  iVugles,  or  English^ 
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who  had  settled  in  Britain  withont  adoptini;  council  of  Lyona  deposed  the  emperor  Fredox 

the  Christian  faith  of  its  former  inhabitants.  II.  for  various  acts  of  simony,  sacrilege,  and  tf> 

The  mission  of  the  monk  Augnstin,  at  the  head  ranny,  following  out  the  principles  and  ibea 

of  a  band  of  hh  brethren,  proved  eminently  ample  of  Gregory  VII..  who  was  the  tnHk 

successful,    lii-s  miracles,  as  well  as  preaching,  proceed  to  a  similar  dei)0;<iiiou.    The  litk 

converted  his  hearers,  a  see  was  founded  at  century  is  remarkable  for  the  removaiofiU 

Canterbnry,  and  the  church  was  fully  org^anizcd  papal  chair  to  Avignon  by  C'k  mLiit  V.,  whc-* 

Avith  closo  dependence  on  the  chiur  of  Peter,  example  was  followed  by  bis  successors  far  U 

The  7th  century  w:us  marked  by  the  general  years,  popularly  styled  by  the  linuiaosthee^^ 

ditfusion  of  tlie  faith  in  England,  and  the  more  tivity  of  Babylon.   Tlle^•o  French  jH^pe'  ^ 

perfect  organization  of  the  English  hierarchy,  bishops  of  Rome,  which  ihey  governed  bj  d:- 

tn  tfiA  fiUi  century  the  Germans  in  great  num-  dinal  vicars  acting  in  their  name.  The  ni^ 

ben«  were  Lronght  to  tho  faith  hy  the  prcacli-  ration  (if  the  chair  to  the  eternal  citr  «a 

ing  of  Boniface,  called  also  Winiifrid.  an  £ng-  followed  by  a  schismf  £ormed  br  Fr«iidi'oii^ 

liw  nAadonuiry.  He  dJiliiigaiehedi  Umself  by  nals,  who  elected  Okmoit  Vll  in  vppaikt 

Ue  devoted  i^tachment  to  the  apostolic  sec,  to  to  Urban  VI.,  the  pope  residing  at  TuAm.  h 

wliidk  he  made  A  solemn  oath  of  duty.  Various  attempt  to  terminate  the  rupture  by  Httiei 

other  mierfoiuuriee,  from  belaood  especially,  aside  both  eltimeiita,  reenltea  in  tlie  4nA» 

preached  the  faith  abotit  tho  same  tii  ic  a  ith  of  Alexander  V.  in  the  cuuiu  ll  of  Pi<a.wbo 

like  auooese.  It  spread  also  toward  the  regions  not  being  generally  recognized,  the  tbm  f» 

of  the  north,  Dramark,  8weden,  Norway,  and  tendmts  had  theu'  reepeoUve  foBowa  H 

remained  fruitful  of  good  works  until  the  IGth  lengthy  in  the  council  of  Conj^tunce,  heU  ia 

century.   The  scandals  of  the  10th  century  dis-  1417,  Martin  V.  was  chosen  and  acknowk4|(i 

figured  the  church,  since  unworthy  men  strug-  Tho  Greeks  returned  for  a  short  tims  loik 

gled  to  occupy  the  papal  chair,  or  to  place  in  communion  of  the  Roman  see  in  the  coml 

it  their  relatives  and  nAhercnts.    The  inflnence  of  Flon  nee  held  in  1439.  bnt  were  dnnro  bid 

of  the  emperors  of  llie  ^Vcst  had  greatly  de-  into  the  gulf  of  schism  by  Llio  peneririaf 

olined,  and  some  Italian  nobles  aspired  to  tho  effortsof  Mark,  bishop  of  Ephesus,  who  rKi$t«-^ 

pontificate.    Tho   intr^i^ion  of  one  or  two  every  inflnence  employed  by  his  oulIcii^TJCsiid 

youths  and  of  several  men  of  licentious  habits  by  the  emperur  at  the  council.  CoiiMantincf  e 

disgraced  the  high  office;  bnt  after  a  time  the  a  few  years  afterward  fell  under  the  pisw^r^f 

cloud  passed  awny,  and  men  of  w  isdom  and  the  Turks,  and  the  degradation  t.f  ihc  ea  ^~ 

piety  were  ouee  mure  at  the  helm,  directing  church  and  empire  was  alike  coDsiimmiioL 

Ihe  bark  of  the  church  through  the  shoals  Some  popes  of  doubtftal  Hune  appemdittbe 

and  rex  ks,  and  amid  tlie  raffing  stormfj.    Tlil-  decline  of  the  15th  centnrr,  and  nnc  of  fi"- 

debrand,  styled  Qragory  YIL,  attained  to  tho  knowledged  depravitv  at  its  close.  Tlie  *»•■• 

pontiflcate  in  the  year  1078.  He  was  •  man  like  career  of  Jufins  II.  and  the  golden  ift  <  f 

of  stern  virtue,  determined  at  every  hazard  to  Leo  X.  w  ere  not  calculated  to  restore  tl  1 

root  out  scandal  from  the  sanctuary.    With  character  for  austeri^  and  zeal  '^'l 

tU  his  zeal  and  tho  anthority  of  his  office,  he  pootiflb  had  generallj  boroe.  The  bold  mo^ 

condemned  tho  marriage  of  the  clergy,  w  hicli  of  Wittenberg  appeared  on  occasion  of  tii«  !n- 

from  toleration  had  gained  a  coloring  of  right,  dulgenoes  wlUch  Leo  offered  to  contribotontj 

He  resisted  the  emperor  Henry  IV.,  who  die-  the  grand  ftbrio  of  St.  Poter^a.  The  nwlJT  « 

posed  of  bishoprics,  ahhacics.  and  other  high  two  religious  orders  resnltod  in  theolofifjl 

offices,  for  bribes  and  like  corrupt  conaidera-  disputes,  which  on  the  part  of  Luthtr  wirt 

tions.  The  inveterate  character  of  these  abuses  marked  by  great  boldness.  His  Osnnsa  p((j 

and  the  imperial  influence  involved  the  saintly  possessions  against  Rome  gave  animotion 

pontiti'  in  a  long  and  tierce  struggle,  in  which  popularity  to  his  effusions.    He  soon  bectii^ 

lie  seemed  to  succumb,  dying  in  exile,  but  in  a  leader,  and  before  ho  was  folly 

reality  overcame,  leaving  his  successors  to  reftp  was  head  of  a  sect  inculcating  principles 

the  fruitii  of  hir«  labors.    The  contest  between  versive  of  the  papal  authority.   A  swann 

the  popes  and  emperors  continued,  with  inter-  minor  sects  soon  appeared,  and  a  vatt  f»r- 

vals  of  rest,  throogbont  the  12th  and  18th  cen-  tioit  of  the  Oathobc  world— perhsps  fu"P 

turies.    Investitures  were  the  chief  subject  of  third — was  drawn  away  from  obedience  to  tt* 

disputes,  the  popes  resisting  the  claims  of  the  pontiff.    Henry  VIH.,  king  of  Engltpd, 

omperors  to  invest  bishops  with  the  temporal  i-  tured  on  the  theolc^ical  arena  to  drire  Mct 

tics  of  their  sees,  by  delivering  to  them  tho  t!ie  daring  monk  beyond  the  ring  and  receiw 

ring  and  crosier,  diief  symbols  of  episcopal  au-  uiaudits  from  Leo  as  defender  of  ihv  faitn :  W 

thorify.   Tho  <^portnnit7  fhns  Ibmished  fm  no  also  from  a  champion  became  an  eae^- 

promoting  unworthy  rncn,  courtiers,  and  favor-  when  his  desires  for  the  80<'iety  of  t^'"^® 

ites,  determined  the  popes  to  vigorous  resist-  were  thwarted  by  tho  Fabian  policy  of  twr 

■nee ;  and  althongh  FMal  H.  yielded  Ibr  a  ent  VH  The  progrcv  of  tho  refi>rnisdoD 

moment  to  imperiid  violence,  on  the  recovery  W)on  arrested  by  the  zeal  of  many  »3eT0te<!m^ 

of  his  liberty  he  retracted  Ma  consent^  and  founders  of  various  religious  insutut<2^ 

hnmWed  himself  for  hb  mOtMm.  ImioeMit  dally  by  the  foUowers  of  Ignatius  LoyoU.  vm^ 

lY^iathe  ndddkoltlidisaioeiktaty,  in  tho  kbora  oavsad  a  ooodderildo  naolion  » 
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C'f  the  church  of  Rome.   The  swntlr  Pias  V. 
&ad  the  stem  Sixtas  V.  petfermed  well  the 
datives  of  their  office,  which  were  ti\<o  fulfilled 
tLith  oditicatioQ  by  others  of  less  marked  char- 
acter.  The  subtleties  of  Janseniu?,  V>i:;hop  of 
Tpt^a,  annoyed  the  church  in  the  17th  and 
itsLh  centuries,  his  followers,  after  his  exam- 
ple. «mployiag  the  mthority  of  Augustine  to 
'•^janten-irioo  doctrines  (lec'iJeJly  Calviiiistii-. 
Utf  French  church  especially  was  harii».>od  by 
them  imonrton.  The  4sontentioiis  which  pre- 
vaiird  thn-uu'Ii'iut  tlio  early  part  of  the  l>^tli 
oatttnrj  prepared  the  way  for  the  triumph  of 
aiftlelityfnthereirotirtion.  JDa  the  present  ««a.- 
T  jry  tb.  re  is  i\  iiLinifest  return  to  Catholir  uiiitj. 
The  cborch  of  France,  after  the  endurance  of 
z  p«rsectitioii  of  the  vuMt  fHgfatfid  diaracterf 
-'ands  in  intimate  uniou  with  the  sec  of  Peter. 
Tu^  ^ame  sentimenta  prevail  througiiOQt  the 
Ciiholic  portions  of  Germany,  as  awo  in  the 
Spaaiab  Amiinionii,  auJ  generally  everywhere, 
iiihou/h  Pi^rtnjal  and  bomo  other  places  are 
*-ibject  to  ihe  iuiiuenco  of  liberals.  Notwith- 
jtandlDi^  tlM  spoliation  of  the  present  pope, 
'Taose  tempora!  dv)minion9  have  been  wrested 
f'^m  Lira,  there  is  unquestionably  a  sound 
<  'riihoHc  sentiment  generally.  The  dkeipUne 
•  ^f  the  cburvh  is  al>  )  in  vt;:or,      far  aa  could 
eiy»ected  in  an  ago  s«>  frequently  disturbed 
\*T  civil  war  and  revolutions 
'  ROMANT  LAW.   See  Civil  Law. 

ROMAN  LITER  AT  UP^.  8eo  Latcj  Las- 
«riL<»  A3n>  LrrBSAWBB. 

BOMAN^A,  Pedro  (\vf»A  y  Spreda,  marquis 
tie  la,  a  Spanish  soldier,  born  in  Palma,  island 
of  Ibyorca,  in  1761,  died  in  Cartaxo,  Portugal, 
■^y  23,  1811.    lit-  ontored  the  nav.al  per\  ir-e, 
and  in  IT^i  participated  in  tlio  siege  of  Gibral- 
tAT  by  the  muted  forces  of  FrSDOe  and  8pain. 
Wh  a  the  war  broke  out  between  tlie-o  two 
p<}wers.  he  Joined  the  army,  and  distinguished 
himself  from  1792  to  1795.   In  1800  he  was 
iT^TN^jinted  captain-general  of  Oatalonia,  and 
then  a  member  of  the  supreme  council  of  war. 
WhiMi  Napoleon,  in  order  to  bind  the  Spanish 
guwriiuieat  to  his  policy,  forced  them  to  placd 
kn  array  at  hi-  disposal,  the«e  troop?.  15.000  in. 
ij-unbisr,  were  iatrn>ted  to  ttie  coinman<l  of  La 
Roounn,  and  s«nt  in  l^uTto  Pomerania;  bat 
*.Se  treneral,  hearing  of  the  conduct  of  Napo- 
leon toward  both  Charle^i  IV.  and  Ferdinand, 
determiaed  to  leave  at  once  the  service  of  the 
c-oi  jaeror.    He  communicated  with  the  com- 
mander of  the  English  fleet  cruising  at  the  en- 
tnaoe  of  the  Bdtio,  and,  availing  himself  of 
troops  being  then  in  the  i-laiid  of  Fdncn, 
micceed«id  in  embarking  them  on  board  some 
Eaigiisb  men-of-war,  Aug.  17-tO.  1008,  and 
■v\ded  them  >afe!y  at  Coraniia.    FTe  wa.'?  sub- 
ifr|uently  promineat  in  organizing  the  bands 
nf  gneiiUfls  wUdi  proved  so  terrible  to  the 
Frmeh.    lie  letl  a  diary,  published  with  some 
'>[  Im  letters  in  the  sapplemeatatT  collection 
^  the  French  Mhiwirm  rdaiifi  d  U  rhriutkn 
Fn^nfnUe  (8vo..  Perls,  1825). 
BOXAKO£.  SeeNovsL. 


ROMANCE  LANGUAGE,  a  language  sup- 
posed to  have  been  formed  from  the  corruption 
of  tho  L-itin.  and  to  have  prevailed  in  the  south 
of  Euroi>t:  from  the  lOth  to  tlie  14th  century. 
Of  this  tongue  F.  J.  M.  Kayuouard  composed  a 
grammar  (Pari.s,  I'^IO)  and  a  lexicon  (Paris, 
18:38; ;  but  it  is  now  generally  adiuUied  that 
there  was  no  each  uniform  general  language, 
thoiigli  there  was  n.Htnrally  a  great  Biinihirity 
in  the  various  languages  formed  from  the  Latin 
^d  succeeding  it,  espedaUy  in  Italy,  the  Iberian 
peninsula,  and  Fraiioe.  each  of  who>o  laiipui-res 
is  treated  in  thiB  work  under  its  own  title.  The 
braoeh  most  conspicuous  in  European  litenh 
ture  duriii^'  tlie  peri  od  from  the  10th  to  the 
14th  century  is  tlio  Utngtie  d'oc  or  Proven^; 
of  this  some  account  is  given  in  the  articles 

FlLANCE,  LAXnt  AOK  OF,  aud  PlWVEXi.AL  PoETHT. 

For  an  acooimt  of  the  Bouman  language,  also 
an  important  oflbhoot  of  the  Latin,  see  W&ULa* 

cniA.  The  Komansh,  which  is  also  of  Latin 
origin,  is  spoken  in  the  valley  of  the  Inn,  but 
has  no  literature  of  importance. 

ROMAN  { A.    See  Boumeu  a. 

POMAXO,  Giruo.   See  Guuo  EoMAHO. 

KOMANOFF.   See  RrssiA. 

BOKANS,  EnsTLB  TO  toe,  addressed  by  the 
apmtle  Paid  to  the  rhureh  of  Rome,  one  of  the 
canonical  book;*  of  tlie  New  Testament.  The 
epistle  was  written  durini;  the  second  abode  of 
the  apostle  at  Corinth,  where  he  >tayed  about 
8  moiiths  iifter  having  made  a  journey  through 
Macedonia  and  AohsJn.  Fvil  despatched  tne 
letter  by  a  Cenchrean  woman  who  was  travel- 
ling to  Rome,  and  sent  greetings  irom  an  inhab- 
itant of  Oorinth*  As  to  the  tune  of  its  oompo* 
sition.  most  of  the  commentators  are  of  opinion 
that  it  was  written  in  A.  D.  5ti  or  5U.  It  is  still 
a  controverted  point  whether  the  epistle  wm 
called  forth  by  special  rirciimst:mees,  or  wheth- 
er the  apostle,  in  the  seltKitioa  of  his  salyecti 
had  no  reference  to  any  eztenial  occasion. 
^^  of  the  modern  commeiitaturs  are  in  favor 
of  the  former  opinion,  and  many  of  them  sup- 
pose that  the  debates  mentioned  in  ch.  xiv.  and 
XV.  called  forth  the  epistle.  The  special  bear- 
ings of  the  epistle  are  particttlarly  manifest  in 
ch,  xiii,  to  xvi.,  in  which  Paul  shows  to  both 
Jews  and  gentiles  the  glory  of  Christianity  iS 
bcins'  the  only  trne  re!iL'i'<n.  and  especially  en- 
deavurs  to  coiilirm  the  uiitU  uf  the  converts 
from  Judaism. — As  to  its  contents,  t)ic  epistle 
consists  of  two  chief  divi.«ions.  one  of  which  is 
argmnentative,  the  other  hortatory.  In  the  for- 
mer, the  a(>08tle  after  an  introduction  0.  1-10), 
ill  whirli  he  expresses  his  desire  to  see  the  Ro- 
mans, sets  forth  the  gospel  plan  of  salvation. 
The  gospel  is  a  power  unto  salvation  to  every 
one  wlio  believe*,  botfi  Jew  anl  utile;  it  is 
needed  by  all,  for  none,  not  even  the  Jew  by 
bis  law,  are  justified  before  God  A.  16  to  iiL 
20).  It  is  only  faith  in  Christ  which  works 
justification,  even  as  Abraham  and  David  were 
justified  by  faith  (iii.  91  to  iv.  80).  Those  who 
nro  justitied  have  ]>e.u  e  with  (lod.  and  re- 
joice; for  through  Christ,  the  lieoonoiler,  a 
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atir  Hfe  has  b«gnn  for  mankind  (ch.  v.).  Bat 
with  reronciliation  holiness  most  be  connected, 
not  under  law,  but  under  grace  (vi.,  vii.).  The 
spirit  of  life  in  OhriBt  overcomes  sin  and  the 
flesh,  and  all  earthly  sufferingsi,  through  hope ; 
the  believer  lives  already  here  below  in  socu- 
rity  (nii.).  The  apostle  then  deplores  the  re- 
jection of  Jews,  but  finds  some  consolation  in 
the  assurance  that  it  will  nut  bu  linal  {ix.  to 
xi.).  In  the  second  or  hortatory  part  the  apos- 
tle eiyoins  various  duties  (xii.)>  in  particular 
duties  to  ougistrates  (xiii.).  He  urges  mutual 
IbrbeanHioo  (xiy.),  and  e^)e«lRlIy  admonishes 

tho  stronsr  to  Ix  rir  with  tlir  woak  (xv.).  and  c^  ii 
eludes  with  variuu»  salutations  and  directions 
6cyi.).— >TbeAnthentteltyofthe6{n8tlehuhard< 
fy«T«rbeen  in;  u^muhI  ;  nnioufr  modern  theolo- 
nani,  Bruno  Bauer  is  tho  only  one  who  has 
denied  it.  Bnt  aome  theolof^ena  of  note,  aa 
Seniler,  David  PcluiUz.  Wti— o,  and  Ewald, 
have  niaiutniued  that  chapter  xv  i.  did  not  form 
Miginully  u  part  of  the  epistle.  Weisse  and 
Ewald  consider  it  a  fragment  of  an  epistle 
addressed  to  the  Ephesians. — ^The  literatnro  on 
this  epistle  is  very  copious,  and  is  detailed  in 
De  Wette'.H  EinleitHng  in  dtin  Ncue  Testament 
(6th  ed.,  Berlin,  18G0),  i.p.  2;»5-'0.  Aniouir  tho 
recent  German  conimeutaries,  tho:iC  by  Tiiohick 
(5th  ed.,  1856),  Umbreit  (Gotlia,  ISfitl),  and 
Ewald  (CJottingen,  1857)  are  especially  valued. 
The  most  important  work  on  tho  epistle  which 
iiaa  been  produced  in  the  English  langiioge  is 
Ptiifirt\  (^>ramentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the 
Kornaiit.  ( .  uidover,  1M2).  In  England  o  trons- 
lation  and  ( ritioal  notes  have  bMn  pabliahed 
bj  Prof.  Jowett  (LnTirlf)n,  1850). 

ROME,  a  towuiihip  and  semi-capital  of 
Oneida  oo.,  K.  T.,  on  the Mobawlc  river;  nop. 
of  tho  township  about  10,0<^0:  nf  tlic  village 
in  1860,  6,246.  It  ia  the  b.  teruiiuu;*  of  the 
OKdeoabnrg,  Watortown,  Cape  Vineent,  and 
Rome  railroad,  and  rf  Mw  I'lii*  k  i  iv..  r  rana], 
which  here  on^  with  the  Erie  canal ;  and  it 
It  alio  an  fanportant  aCation  on  tho  New  York 
central  railron*!.  It  contains  a  V.  S.  arsenal,  a 
court  house,  2  newspaper  offices,  an  academy, 
and  several  manu^ctorfea.  The  township  con- 
tains 17  churches,  viz. :  2  Baptist,  1  Episcopal, 
1  Lutheran  (Evangelical),  5  Calvinistio  Meth- 
odist, 2  Methodist  Episcopal,  1  German  Meth- 
odist, 2  Presbyterian,  2  Roman  Catholic,  and 
1  Dniversalist  Fort  Stanwix,  built  in  17  J^^, 
was  situated  in  tho  township.  Its  name  woi^i 
changed  by  Ool.  Dayton,  who  took  H  In  1776, 
to  Fort  Schuyler,  hut  no  vestipcs  now  remain. 

ROME  and  It.  liomn),  the  chief  city  of 
ancient  Italy,  and  eventually  of  the  world,  tho 
origin  of  whieli  i>  1' «t  in  tho  mists  of  antiquity. 
McNlarn  critici-sm  iias  d<jsiroyed  all  belief  in  the 
lagands  that  for  many  centuries  had  paased  for 
tliaaarly  history  of  Ronii  ,  hnt  it  fi,i>  nj  j  iti  d 
noddng  to  replace  it  beyond  ingeiuoui;  theories. 
It  waa  originally  a  Peliwglo  town  on  tiio  Fala* 
tine  hill,  and  tho  city  was  formed  hy  a  union  of 
Roma  with  the  Sabines  and  Etruscans  who  were 
aaCtlad  om  fha  oeliliborittg  bllla.  Thia  union 


appears  to  have  reached  a  state  of  poUtioiA 
and  constitutional  perfection  about  T}\  centorte* 
B.  0.,  in  the  reign  of  that  monarch  wLo  ia 
known  as  Servius  TuUius,  and  toward  the  daaa 
of  tho  regal  i>eriod.  PnrinL'  that  perux!  thera 
had  }<rown  up  a  Komuu  ^tatc  (uccording  to 
the  legf  i  I  tiled  successively  by  RomuloA, 
Numa,  TuUus  Ilostilius,  Arums  Martins,  Tar- 
quin  the  Elder,  bcrvius  Tulliui»,  and  Tarqain 
the  Proud),  which  seems  to  have  been  a  {«oW' 
erful  nionarrhy,  and  Avhich  may  have  bec-u, 
m  Mailer  thinks  it  was,  in  the  tixoea  of  ibe 
Tarqnina  and  Barvina,  ridad  by  an  Etrnacan 
dj-nasty,  by  wliom  Etru>can  usages  wore  intro- 
duced into  Rome.  This  monarchy  embraced 
a  portion  of  Etmria,  and  tbe  whole  of  lr*^Tii 

AMiat  is  known  as  the  fall  of  tlu  Tar.juitis  wa» 
probably  the  overthrow  of  tho  Etruscan  powtae. 
Tbe  popnlation  of  Romo  then  eonniated  of  tba 

Iiatrieiatis  and  their  clients,  and  tif  plebeian^, 
[ho  patricians  were  the  original  Roman  poopto, 
and  were  divided  into  8  tribes,  vix. :  tba  RaBi- 
nensea,  tho  Titionses,  and  tho  Lucerea,  who 
resent  the  Latin,  tho  Sabine,  and  the  Tyrrhooiaa 
elements  of  that  nopulation.  Tbe  clients  were 
tho  dependants  of  the  patricians.  The  plebeiandi, 
or  commons,  wore  freemen,  btit  Itad  orlgirudly 
no  political  rights.  They  owed  thuir  existence 
to  seivwal  causes,  tho  principal  of  whioh  waa 
the  sncccss  of  the  early  wars  of  tlie  Roman«- ; 
and  they  were  mostly  ol  Luim  origin.  By  thw 
Servian  constitution,  they  wera  ino«t|MMted 
into  the  state,  and  hocnmc  pos<ie?«»ed  of  con- 
siderable political  ]>ow<;r.  Thid  change  wa« 
long  regarded  as  the  subversion  of  a  y^f*^^ 
constitution,  by  the  Huh-tiiution  therefor  of  an 
aristocratical  iH)Iity ;  but  Servius,  or  wboerer 
it  was  by  whom  the  change  waa  toad*,  did 
really,  by  the  estahlishmeut  uf  the  (ouytitntiun 
of  the  centuries,  break  up  the  patrician  um^ 
nopoly  of  power,  and  prepare  fbo  way  ^ 
those  further  jiolitical  reforms  by  tho  socce£« 
of  which  Romo  became  miatreas  of  the  afiffwiit 
world.  The  change  was  liberal  in  Ita  di«rae- 
tcr,  nud  ojipo.'iition  to  its  facts  and  its  principles 
was  never  permanently  suoceasfiil.  That  repU 
Rome  waa  powerftd,  and  poasasscd  an  exten- 
sive territory  and  a  largo  popidation,  is  estab- 
lished by  the  greatness  of  its  public  worbs 
some  of  which  endure  to  this  day  ;  and  by  tlie 
terms  of  the  treaty  between  Romo  and  C:u- 
thape.  vhirh  treaty,  m.-^dc  in  the  first  year  of 
tlio  republic,  bhows  that  the  whole  Lutm  euust 
was  subject  to  Rome.  Tho  republican  pohty 
is  supposed  to  have  lioen  e>tahlished  al'Oi:;t  tho 
year  510  B.  C. ;  but  there  is  no  trustworthy 
Roman  history  for  nearly  2^  centuries  fron 
thn*^  fljito,  or  about  the  time  of  the  wrir  with 
Py rriius.  Tbe  Servian  constitutiua,  as,  a  w  bolay 
waa  lost  aa  one  of  the  effeeta  of  the  overthrow 
ot'tlio  Tuonarchy;  but  it  wasi  prridually.  though 
only  in  part,  restored,  its  principles  howevar 
duvaoterizing  aU  the  anbsequent  struggles  9€ 
the  plebeians  to  obtain  power  in  th«.  re|«!ibfic. 
Early  republican  Rome  was  a  weak  state,  and 
fbr  1^  oeutnriea  it  axareisad  litda  Inflaatioa  at 
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home,  and  nor-^  ri^»roa«l.    N"ot  only  tho  Icings 
iVll,  bnt  the  country  fell  with  them.  Rome 
was  conqacred  by  Porsena,  and  whea  that 
Etrasc&n  kiii^  was  alain  at  Aricia,  and  she  ro- 
covertjd  her  freedom,  she  was  no  longer  the 
head  uf  Latiam ;   and  during  the  next  150 
yetn  the  was  employed  in  recovering  the 
sraund  slie  h.-ui  lo^^t.    The  reason  that  her 
a  irance  vns  so  slow  m  to  bo  fouud  in  the  in- 
t  'rtial  convulsions  to  which  she  was  subjected* 
The  political  contests  between  tlic  patrician'? 
iLui  toe  plebeians  were  of  the  bitterest  cliarac- 
teiT,  and  more  than  onco  they  threatened  the 
**'?r  de'^truction  of  th    "^tn^e.    The  plebeians 
-needed  from  Rome  iu  4u4  li.  0.,  with  the  in- 
tent to  flmnd  a  new  city ;  bnt  a  compromise 
vr:iA  effected,  and  j !    ..im  tribunes  were  ere- 
L^uAj  fbr  tho  purpose  of  protecting  members  of 
thdr  order  againat  the  eniel  and  nnjustaetion 
•     p.itriciin  m;iglstrate3 ;   and  daring  their 
year  of  office,  the  persona  of  these  tribunes 
Were  to  be  aaered  ami  Invtolable.  The-miraber 
of  tribnne!?  wan  increased,  until  they  became 
1«> :  and  they  possessed  the  veto  power,  which 
enabled  them  to  stop  any  law,  or  to  annul  any 
iocree  of  the  senate,  without  assigning  any 
<*ai3e  for  their  action.   They  were  tho  ropro- 
!(c2ataUve3  and  protectors  of  the  plebeians,  and 
v>ae  bat  plebeians  ooold  ha  tneda  tribunes. 
The  plebeians  were  at  the  same  tuTie  fillow^  d 
-o  elect  tvvo  aediles.    Bj  the  Publiliau  law  it 
was  |»rov^ided  that  these  tribunes  and  ledilea 
=hoald  be  chosen  by  the  tribes  in  the  forum, 
t  'ld  not  at  the  assembly  of  the  centuries  in  the 
CjmpQS  Martins.   The  first  free  election  waa 
udd  in  470  B.  C.    S[>uriu3  Cassiun,  who  wag 
tioaily  pat  to  death  by  the  patricians  becau&e 
he  had  anooessftiUy  aflroeated  a  popular  agra- 
ri  in  law.  formed  leagues  with  the  Latins  and 
Hernicans,  by  which  the  Yolscians  and  j£qui- 
aris  were  preveMed  from  eonquoring  Boma  and 
i.atiuni-    The  legends  of  the  elder  Brutn-i,  L\i- 
crctia,  Valerias  Pablicola,  Horatius  Codes,  Ma- 
nnm  Scarrola,  Menenins  Agrippa,  Ooriolanas, 
'  .  nnnatus.  aud  the  Fabii  belong  to  tins  first 
period  of  the  republic.   Historically,  Oinoin- 
nsttta  appears  as  a  stem  oUgarch.  The  decem- 
virate  was  established  in  451  B.  0.,  and  lasted 
1  It  two  year^i,  the  period  of  its  existence  being 
i  patrician  despotism,  to  which  belongs  tho 
l-i'j^nd  of  Virginia.    The  constds  eleoted  in 
449  (according  to  some  tho  first,  the  supreme 
ai^igistrates  of  the  republic  having  previously 
been  called  praators)  were  L.  Valerius  Poti* 
t     and  M.  Horatius  Rarbatus.    Several  popu- 
laws  were  passed  under  their  lead,  by 
w^bieh  an  appeal  to  the  people  was  secured  to 
'•rery  cttiren.  tho  people  including  tho  ple- 
treians,  and  the  Oiisembly  of  the  tribes  was  en- 
d'lwed  with  foil  legislative  power.   The  Oann- 
i'  ianlaw  provided  that  patricians  and  plebeians 
mi^t  legally  intermarry.   A  proposition  to 
throw  the  eonsnlship  open  to  the  pfebeiane  led 
t  >  t!ie  eHtabllshinLMit  of  military  tribunes,  to 
which  offices  plebeians  were  eli^ble.  The 
OMem  were  now  first  appointed.  The  qoM- 


torship  was  thrown  open  to  the  commons  in 
421,  and  this  opened  the  senate  to  them.  Veii 
was  conquered  fn  S96  by  Camillna.  Rome 
was  taken  by  the  Gauls,  who  left  the  city  in 
ruinji,  in  390.  The  people  then  wished  to  set- 
tle at  Veii,  but  their  design  wa^  prevented 
through  the  influence  of  Camillus.  They  were 
reduced  to  groat  misery,  and  to  this  time  be- 
longs the  stt)ry  of  Maulius  Capitolinus,  who, 
like  earlier  popular  leaders,  was  charged  with 
a<spiring  to  kingly  power  by  tlie  patrician?, 
and  put  to  death.  Hie  Licinian  rdgations 
were  brought  forward  in  870,  by  the  trib- 
unes C.  Lii  inins  St"ln  ntid  L.  Heictius;  they 
provided  that  dubtor.-i  should  be  relieved,  that 
the  occupation  and  use  of  the  pnblle  dtMuaiii 
should  he  limited,  and  that  one  of  the  consuls 
should  be  a  plebeian.  After  a  contest  of  9 
ears,  theae  rogations  prevailed,  and  beeame 
I'v  ■  and  during  the  Cf»nte8t  a  law  wns  passed 
committing  the  charge  of  the  sibylUnd  booka 
equally  to  plebeians  with  patrieiuis,  which  waa 
an  invasion  of  the  monopoly  of  tho  religions 
ministry  of  tho  state  which  the  latter  had  long 
held.  It.  Sextina  waa  the  first  plebeian  consul, 
chosen  at  the  election  next  following  the  tri- 
umph of  the  measures  of  himself  and  hh  col- 
league. At  this  time  the  judicial  power  was 
taken  from  the  consoli^  and  placed  in  the  hands 
of  t}i(»  prn-tor  nrbanuMy  a  newly  crested  patri- 
cian nuigistrate.  The  curule  sedileship  waa 
orei^d,  to  which  members  both  ordeia 
were  eligible.  These  ch.'mges  were  the  most 
important  events  of  Roman  history.  Not  only 
dia  they  go  far  to  nnite  the  two  orders,  and 
80  put  an  end  to  those  civil  contests  which 
had  prevented  the  military  advance  of  the 
Rmnana,  bat  they  created  that  body  of  men 
from  whom  the  legions  were  refT-t;i*cd,  and 
by  whom  the  conquest  of  Italy  was  elVected. 
Bnt  for  this,  the  Samnitea  wonld  probably  have 
become  nia'ifers  of  the  Itn^imi  ]ir'nir;5?ula.  Tho 
patricians  did  not  immediately  submit  to  the 
iJcinian  laws,  both  oonenlahipe  being  at  tfanea 
held  by  members  of  their  order  down  to  343 
B.  0. ;  but  after  that  time  they  were  divided 
regularly.  In  173  both  consulships  were 
opened  to  the  plebeians.  The  first  plebeian 
dietator  was  C.  Marcius  Rutilus,  866  B.  C, 
who  was  chosen  censor  6  years  afterward. 
For  many  years  after  the  restoration  of  Rome 
under  Camillus,  the  war'?  WHL'od  by  tlie  Romans 
were  not  of  a  striking  character.  They  were 
ouried  on  against  Volsciana,  .£quians,  Etrus- 
cans, and  Gauls,  and  were  successful  contests) 
the  victors  behaving  with  much  liberality  to 
those  of  the  vanqnidied  whom  they  incorpo- 
rated into  the  state,  makine:  them  citizcne.  and 
increasing  the  number  of  the  tribes,  fears  of 
the  Ganu  led  to  the  renewd  of  the  Latin 
league  in  85 «.  Th  fi- t  Samnite  war  befaa 
in  843,  and  the  immediate  occasion  of  it  waa 
the  demand  of  asnstanee  by  the  Oapnaaa 
l^rainst  the  Samnites.  they  surrendi-ring  their 
city  to  Rome.  It  lasted  but  a  year,  when 
peeoe  waasiadei  in  copaegnemeof  the  leoewai 
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of  internal  tronWcs ;  find  the  settlement  of  those 
troubles  wan  followed  by  tlic  Latin  war,  wbieh 
endsd  (889)  in  tilie  complete  trinmpli  of  the 
Bomac?.  The  second  Samnito  -vrar  was  begun 
Ul  826,  and  lasted  22  years.  Its  fortunes  were 
TarioQi*,  but  the  Bomens  were  fbuSij  victori- 
ous. The  Etmscans  made  war  npon  Rome, 
but  were  defeated.  The  third  Bamnite  war 
opened  in  998,  end  Bamnium  submitted  to 
Rome  in  290.  The  Gauls  and  Etruscans  wero 
also  defeated  in  the  same  war.  During  the 
time  of  these  mm  eeneral  p<Altieel  meoBOrai 
were  carried  at  Rome  which  tended  to  estab- 
lish equality  between  the  two  orders :  and  hj 
the  Oguhiien  kw  the  pontifioate  and  we  angii> 
rate  wero  opened  to  the  plebeians.  The  ])as- 
eage  of  tins  law,  300  B.  0.,  is  considered  as 
the  estoblishment  of  the  Roman  constitution. 

What  is  called  the  constitution  of  Rome,'' 
says  Arnold,  '*  jib  far  as  regards  the  relations 
of  patriciaiijs  and  plebeians  to  each  other,  was 
to  fact  perfected  by  the  Ogulnian  law,  and  re* 
Tn.iiTted  for  centuries  without  undergoing  any 
material  change.  By  tbiit  law  tho  commons 
were  idaced  on  a  level  with  the  patricians; 
and  tno  contests  between  these  two  orders 
were  brought  to  an  end  for  ever.  Tlie  conii- 
tia  too  hi^  assumed  that  fbrm,  whatever  it 
was,  which  they  rctaiiu-d  to  the  end  of  the 
c<»umonwealth ;  the  powers  of  the  magistrate 
aa  i^ecting  the  libertj  of  the  citizen  under- 
WK-Vit  1  It  littki  Bubseqneut  idteration/'  Tlio 
civil  troubles  that  subsequently  occurred  wero 
^a  social  character,  or  were  brought  about  hj 
the  ambition  of  able  men  who  sought  to  make 
use  of  the  forum  populace,"  a  class  of  persona 
entirdy  disdnet  from  the  plebdans,  with  whom, 
however,  they  uro  often  confounded ;  or  they 
wwe  caused  by  attempts  to  effect  great  re- 
forms, like  those  of  the  Chitcchi,  which  sought 
the  restoration  of  the  old  constitution  after  its 

Erovisions  had  long  been  neglected  or  violated 
y  tho  ruling  classes.  The  last  secession  of 
the  plebt  ians  toolc  place  in  286  B.  0.,  and  was 
appeased  by  the  enactment  of  tlie  ITortensian 
laws,  which  reduced  debt,  divided  lanci.s  among 
tho  needy,  and  provided  that  all  the  resolutions 
of  the  tribes  should  be  law  for  the  entire  peo- 
ple. This  last  measure  clotlied  tho  people 
with  supreme  legialativo  power,  and  took  from 
the  senate  its  veto  on  their  action.  The  dicta- 
tor HortensiuB  pat  an  end  to  that  dispute  in 
which  the  people  had  been  supported  by  Cn- 
riufl  Dentatn<,  one  of  the  most  popular  Roman 
characters,  both  with  his  oontemporariee  and 
In  hfatorj.  He  had  previons] j  conquered  the 
Sabines  of  the  muuntaiu.^.  The  extension  of 
their  dominion  to  the  south  now  brought  the 
Bonums  Into  colHslon  with  the  Italian  Greeks, 
at  the  smno  time  that  they  were  defeating  tho 
Oauls  in  northern  itiUy.  They  aided  the  Tlm- 
rians,  who  were  of  Grreek  origin,  against  the 
Lncanians  and  others,  who  were  believed  to  be 
incitefl  by  the  people  of  Tnrentnm,  one  of  the 
most  opulent  and  powerful  of  the  lielleuic 
coaunmiitiss.  ▲  Boom,  «m/  was  marched 


toTf.rerifnm,  andtheTnrentiTio'*  rnll^*/!  Pynrhns. 
king  01  J::.piruh,  to  their  uid.  This  was  at  th« 
dose  of  the  year  281  B.  C.  Pyitiraa  landed  ia 
Italy  with  more  ihnn  eo.non  men,  and  dcfe^tted 
tho  Romans  at  lieraclca,  and  afterward  at  \ 
cnlnm.  Be  was  not  wdl  aoppotted  hf  Aa  i 
Italians;  and  in  consequence  of  an  fll^rr.?!  e  W 
tween  Home  and  Carthage,  he  made  peace  with 
the  Romans,  who  had  an  excellent  eooad  In 
FabriciuB,  and  went  to  Sicily,  where  he  pursued 
a  brilliant  hat  unauooeatful  career  uutii  £7 
when  ho  retamed  to  Italf  ,  where  ho  was  de- 
feated by  Curius  Dentatn.fi,  near  Beije\entuffi. 
The  Romans  now  pursued  their  course  o£  ItahA 
conquest,  and  abont  994  B.  O.  ^kej  htmm 
masters  of  all  aneient  Italy.  In  the  same 
year  the  first  Funic  war  broke  out. — The  Ro- 
mans resolved  to  assist  a  body  of  mercenariMv 
called  Mamertincs,  who  had  possession  of  Man 
Sana  in  Sicily,  a^^ainst  Iliero,  king  of  Syracmr. 
Hiero  was  defeated  and  retired,  but  the  rictoia 
then  attacked  a  Cartliaginian  force,  which  risi 
had  been  sent  to  the  assistanee  of  the  MamfT- 
tines,  and  defeated  it.  War  wa&  tlun  dt-ciared 
against  Carthage.  It  lasted  28  years,  with 
rious  fortnno.  Thou^'^h  ig^nonint  of  naral  mat- 
ters, the  Romans  soon  leArutd  to  defeat  the 
Carthaginians  at  sea,  after  having  rapidly  ef- 
fected the  conquest  of  nearly  all  Si«Mly.  niiil 
peace  with  Hiero,  and  leaving  him  in  posses-  , 
slon  of  his  small  bnt  rich  kingdom,  llieir  ifst  | 
naval  victory  was  that  whicli  wa.>^  w«in  T-y  C 
Ihiiliua,  in  260.  It  was  followed  other 
mocessee,  and  Sardinia  and  Oondca  were  in* 
vaded.  The  Carthaginians  were  reduood 
the  defensive  in  Sicily,  holding  there  onW  a  lev 
strong  pluoee.  In  26fl  K.  RegnhiB  and  nis  eel> 
league  Manlins  defeated  the  Carthapniuris  in 
the  greatest  sea  f  ght  of  those  days,  and  then 
landed  in  Afri<^  which  was  incapable  of  mak- 
ing any  resistance.  Regulus  was  left  to  roo- 
tinne  the  work  of  conquest,  with  only  16.600  ' 
men ;  but  he  was  defeated,  and  his  army  de- 
stroyed and  himself  taken  captive^  hj  an  anisy 
commanded  by  the  Creek  Xanthippus.  The 
Romans  also  lost  two  lleets  by  storms.  Tht-y 
Wttomore  fortunate  in  Sicily,  capturing  F)HMii^ 
mn?,  and  totally  routing  the  CartJbaginian  army 
that  auught  to  recover  the  town.  The  Romans 
began  the  siege  of  lilybteum  in  249,  building 
a  third  fleet  to  Idoekado  it.  but  which  was  de- 
stroyed by  tho  Carthaginians.  Another  deet  . 
was  lost  at  sea.  Hamilosr-now  took  com*' 
mand  of  the  Curthajjinijint*.  and  thon^h  Tct 
feebly  supDortcd  he  carried  on  tho  war  wi^i 
ecnsiderable  aacoesa,  the  Bomans  stil  iBslii> 
taiidnt;  the  !-iei;e  of  Lilybffum.  A  fourtlt  K«> 
man  lleet  was  prepared,  which  destroyed  that 
of  Carthage.  Peace  was  then  made,  on  hsn^b 
terms  to  Carthage,  and  Sleily  beeaine  the  first 
Roman  province.  Taking  advantage  of  the 
war  that  Carthage  was  compelled  to  wage 
with  her  mercx>nary  soldiers,  Rome  demanded 
of  her  the  cession  <'f  Sardinia  and  Corsica,  and 
tlie  buui  of  1,200  talents,  to  whieh  uor^stanoe 
eonld  be  made.  For  enno  ywrs  tii'*t«  wmm 


' -nt  §BW  campaiffas,  and  in  285  the  tanple  of 

.1  ,Mrjj  TVfis  closed.    Colonies  had  b«on  founded 
< :  : .  lu^  Uiu  wgr  trith  Carthage,  aud  the  number 
>t'  tribM  vaa  increased  to  85.   The  Romans 
\lrst  crossed  the  Adriatic  in  229.  wlien  they 
conqoered  thd  lilyriaii^,  and  bent  envoy  si  to 
GrmA  itetes  to  explain  thoir  proceedingB,  who 
vrrrc  -woi!  received.    They  wore  threatened 
with  a  Gallic  war,  which  was  to  them  always 
the  •ource  of  pecnliar  terror,  and  it  was  asoer- 
t-winc!  tb.'it  tho  whole  number  of  available  men 
f^as  75u,0Ui).    The  war  began  in  22d  and  lasted 
4  rmx%  the  G«ol»  being  beirf»n,  and  the  Ronum 
&rai3  carried  far  toward  the  Alps.    At  this 
^'ae  were  to  be  seen  the  beginning  of  that 
-  palur  party  wUtth  ill  tatm  yetrs  was  to 
■  ire  «o  important  a  plare  in  the  repuliru',  but 
growth  and  action  of  whidi  were  stayed 
I'^r  &  century  by  the  operation  of  «rtenial 
trant.*.    A  new  war  with  Cartha/re  was  im- 
p'uding.    The  conquests  of  Uamilcar  and  Has- 
Iriibal  in  Spain  alarmed  the  Romans ;  and  In 
-2^  thoy  concluded  a  treaty  with  Uasdrubol, 
I  t  wb  oh  it  was  arranged  that  the  Carthagin- 
;      ftbuuld  not  go  beyond  tho  Ebro.  Ilasdru- 
h.U  was  killed  7  yeara  later,  and  was  succeeded 
}*  -'his  br- »Tlier-in-!;r.v  ITauniha],  who  cotiii)letc'd 
CartLiagiiiion  cfui>ire  la  S[)ain  to  the  south 
o!  the  Ebro  and  the  Douro.    H>^  bi  siogod  and 
•  .'?k  Sa^rnntara.  a  Greek  city  in  alliance  with 
Ivjme.    The  Carthaginian  government  having 
ri'faMd  to  delirer  up  Hannibal  for  this  action, 
J  ;  .me  dc-iared  war  in  219.    The  next  year 
iLixmibai  marched  to  Italy,  through  Spain  and 
Gaol,  arid  reeehed  that  ooantry  in  aboot  7 

-ntJi^,  with  20. OW  men.  having  lost  or  dis- 
Lii^^d  nearly  three  fourths  of  his  army,  but 
tn  ^  n  r  (  iniihi  soon  joined  liioL  He  defeated  the 
0'.n--^*td  S>  i;'io  in  tlie  cnza^ementof  the  Ticinn=? ; 
md  tbeu  his  colleague  tiemprouius  at  the  bat- 
tle of  ^e  Trebia,  In  wUeh  both  eonsnlar  anniee 
:  •.)k  part.     In  the  spring  of  217  Hannibal 

urchdd  south,  and  defeated  and  destroyed  the 
xrmj  of  the  oemsiil  ffandnitts,  at  the  battle  of 
Lake  Thrasymenus,  the  consul  him-elf  being 
I't  iin.  Ho  made  captives  of  the  Romans  who 
w  >re  token,  but  dismissed  the  Italian  allies,  his 
vr  ir  bmng  directed  against  Rome  only.  Tho 
Riimans  made  Q.  Fahitisi  Muximufi  dictator,  and 
'.hat  officer  maintained  a  strict  defensive,  refus- 
inx  to  give  battle.  Hannibal,  who  found  that 
t  .io  Etrusc.in'?  wonld  not  join  him,  and  that  he 
could  not  lake  t'lu  fortified  towns  of  the  Ro- 
t  'litts,  marched  south,  but  woa  baffled  by  Fa- 
ll.■is.  Iti  21G  tlie  <  on-»iil«.  Varro  and  L.  ^Emi- 
i^tis  Paulu:4,  gav«5  battle  to  Hannibal  nt  Cannso, 
and  irere  Krnted  with  immettso  slaughter,  .^mi- 

lit  wa^  ki'k'd.  Varro  sncceedcd  in  rallyiiitr 
mme  of  the  fugitives,  and  on  h'lA  return  to 
Rome  was  thanked  for  not  despairing  of  the 
rcMiblie,  Tho  Fvotoans  showed  inuoli  firmness, 
and  took  their  measures  with  such  promptitude 
and  wrttnr  that  immediate  danger  was  soon  re- 
ii'jve  1 ;  but  they  never  thereafter  dared  to 
oieet  Uannibal  in  a  pitched  battle  while  he  ro- 
ssained  in  Italy.  Iioft  of  aonthera  Italy  now 
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declared  for  Hannibal.  The  great  city  of  Oa- 
pua,  which  was  almost  capable  of  being  the 
rival  of  Rome,  opened  her  gates  to  liim,  and 
welcomed  him  as  a  deliverer.  Had  he  been 
reenforoed  from  home  his  purpose  might  have 
been  accomplbhed;  but  at  hrst  it  was  impos- 
sible to  send  him  asiifltaaoe :  and  when  it  waa 
sent,  the  time  for  success  had  pa<'sf  d  away. 
Bpiun,  whence  he  had  expected  aid,  and  where 
bjs  brother  Uasdmbal  was  in  command,  was  in- 
vaded  by  the  Rom.ins,  and  partially  conqTier- 
wl.  The  Romans  gradually  recovered  ground. 
They  retook  Oapna  after  a  long  siege,  which 
Uannibal  ronld  not  raise,  though  he  iriiiichod 
to  Borne  for  that  purpo:>e,  and  threatened  the 
oity.  Maroellos  invaded  BicUy,  and  reoonqaer> 
ed  it.  In  Spain  th*  y  were  le.^jt  fortunate,  the 
brothers  Scipio  being  there  defeated  and  slain. 
Wherever  Hannibal  was  present  he  was  ahnoefc 
invariably  successful.  In  207  Hasdriibal  en- 
tered Italjr,  having  left  Spam  for  the  purpose  of  4 
johdng  hia  brother ;  but  he  was  defeated  and 
killed  ut  the  battle  of  the  Metaurus.  The  war 
in  Italy  was  then  virtually  at  an  end,  and  Han- 
nibal was  forced  to  remain  in  Bruttinni.  but  no 
Roman  general  dntst  meet  him  in  the  field.  In 
Spain  tlie  war  was  renewed  by  P.  Cornelius 
Scipio,  then  a  young  man,  who  completely 
ruined  the  Carthaginian  cause  in  that  country 
by  the  year  2^6.  lie  was  ekrted  consul,  with 
Sicily  for  his  province,  and  had  permi-ssion  to 
carry  the  war  into  Aftiea,  in  accordance  with 
the  policy  whieh  he  <!Mpported.  but  wliiidi  w.i!? 
oppo:ied  by  the  old  Itoman  leaders.  JS  othing 
happened  in  his  consulship,  but  he  waa  ap> 
pointed  proconsTil,  and  it  was  resolved  that  ho 
should  retain  hb  command  uutd  the  close  of 
the  war.  In  204  he  invaded  AiHca,  and  his 
suorossc  s  were  so  decisive  that  Hannibal  was 
recalled,  and  tho  war  was  ended  by  the  victory 
of  the  Romans  at  Zama,  in  202.  Peace  was 
then  made,  Carthage  accepting  the  humiliating 
terms  dictated  by  the  conquerors.  Masinibsa 
of  Nnmidia,  an  aUy  of  the  lutmans,  was  am|)ly 
rewarded  for  his  services. — Rome  had  now  be- 
come a  conquering  nation,  and  in  200  B.  C.  she 
made  war  on  Macedon,the  king  of  which  cx>un- 
try  had  endeavored  to  assail  her  while  she  was 
engaged  in  the  contest  witli  IIaniii!-al.  She 
was  victorious.  Flamijiinus  routing  tiie  army  of 
Philip  at  CynoHcephalo) ;  she  granted  tho  van- 
quished moderate  term-i  of  peace,  and  nominally 
restored  the  Greeks  to  freedom,  but  really  es- 
tablished herinfSuence  over  Greece.  A  Syrian 
M'ar  waa  bepm  in  191,  and  ended  with  the 
defeat  of  Antiochus  the  Great  at  Magnesia, 
the  Romans  having  entered  Asia  in  190.  Tha 
yKtolians  were  reduced  to  submission,  and  the 
Galatiaus  conquered  without  a  declaration  of 
war.  The  Italian  Ltgorians  were  also  snbdned, 
and  (he  province  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  was  created. 
In  Spain  the  Roman  dominion  was  greatly  ex- 
tended, so  tliat  nearly  the  whole  peninsula 
acknowledged  it  for  many  years.  Istria  was  re- 
duced in  X77.  The  last  Macedonian  war  began 
in  171f  and  was  dosed  in  3  years,  by  the  vio- 
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tory  of  L.  ^militis  Paulns  over  PereenB  at 
Pjdoa.  Rome  was  now  virtual  niistress  of 
ttte  East  and  the  West,  and  protected  K^'vpt 
against  Syria,  and  ruled  Greece  through  the 
tyrants  that  were  established  in  her  states. 
Ae  legions  crossed  tiie  Maritime  Alpe  in  196, 
and  took  the  first  step  toward  the  conquest  of 
Qftol  12  years  later.  The  Dalmatians  were 
nbdned  in  180.  A  Macedonian  rebellion  wae 
promptly  quelled.  The  Achaian  league  was 
oonquered  in  146,  and  Goriuth  taken  and  de- 
•Iroyed ;  and  Ckreeoe  beenne  *Boman  provinee, 
called  Acliaia.  The  8d  Ponie  war,  lonj^  tirped 
bj  the  elder  Cato,  was  oomnienoed  in  149  and 
lilted  4  years,  when  Oarfhage  was  taken  and 
destroyed  by  tlie  nerond  Sc-ipio  Afrit-anus.  The 
wars  in  Spain,  having  been  renewed  in  149, 
were  tat>aght  to  a  dose  at  the  end  of  16  years, 
Ij  the  sioge  and  destruction  of  Numantia,  the 
work  of  Scipio.  Lusitania,  too,  was  annexed 
ttUr  the  assassination  of  its  gallant  defender 
Yiriatbas.  The  servile  wars  of  Bicilj  broke  ont 
in  183,  and  the  first  continued  two  years.  In 
Asia  the  Komans  gained  the  kingdom  of  Perga- 
inus,  by  will  of  its  last  monarch  Attains  III.  T. 
Gracchus  became  tribune  in  133,  and  entered 
npon  his  course  of  agrarian  legislation.  His  ob- 
Jeot  was  to  create  a  new  body  of  Roman  com* 
mons,  by  reviving  the  Licinian  laws,  with  some 
modification.  Though  this  was  iu  fact  a  war 
against  property  holders,  it  was  not  a  war 
against  property,  as  the  rich  had  obtained  a 
monopoly  of  the  public  lands  in  defiance  of 
law.  Scnne  of  the  beet  of  the  Soman  etotee- 
inen  supported  Gracchus,  but  the  evil  he  pur- 
posed curing  was  too  deep-seated  to  be  re- 
moved by  legal  means.  Ivothhig  leM  then  a 
VBTolution  could  have  effected  the  change 
•onght.  During  the  longtime  that  had  elonaed 
ifaioe  the  passage  of  tiieHintenaian  lawa,  tnere 
had  grown  up  in  Rome  the  party  of  the 
optimate»,  which  was  an  exclusive  aristocrat- 
ical  party,  composed  of  both  patricians  and 
plebeians,  and  which  eqjoyed  all  the  power 
of  the  state.  The  success  of  Gracchus  would 
have  been  the  destruction  of  this  party ;  and 
its  leaders  opposed  Um,  until  he  was  driven 
to  the  adoption  of  unconstitutional  means  of 
resistance,  when  he  was  Klain  by  some  of  their 
mmber,  in  an  outbreak  which  thej  hod  censed. 
The  contest  betwien  the  aristocracy  and  the 
people  had  now  begun.  The  younger  Bcipio 
for  a  droe  oeted  ts  a  moderator  between  par- 
tii's,  ]n\t  ]\o  was  a.s.Haasinated  ;  and  0.  Gracchus 
resumed  the  projects  of  his  brother,  with  ad- 
Atioas,  snoh  as  nis  law  to  dtetribnte  corn  to 
the  people,  and  another  to  transfer  the  judicial 
power  irom  the  senate  to  the  equestrian  order. 
He  also  purposed  extending  the  Roman  fran- 
chise. But  he  too  failed,  and  was  murdered  in 
121,  while  his  adherents  were  put  to  death  w  ith 
every  circumstance  of  illegality  and  omelty. 
From  this  time  reform  became  impossible,  and 
revolution,  through  the  aid  of  the  legions,  was 
inevitable.  The  few  years  that  followed  the 
trinn^  of  tha^MsMlM  ftm  the  most  oomipt 


period  of  Roman  history.  The  effect  of  th« 
corruption  of  the  aristocracy  was  seen  ou  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Jngnrthine  war,  111  B.01 
The  Roman  armies  were  baffled  througli  the 
arts  of  Jugurtha,  who  found  their  cozunuuidmi 
accessible  to  his  Diibee,  vntil  first  MeteHui^  Mi 
then  C.  Marius,  were  appointed  to  ooaduct  th* 
war  against  him.  The  election  of  Marios  to 
the  eonsolship  was  a  trimnpli  of  the  people 
over  the  ojjtimatc^,  and  lie  oj>ened  the  legions 
to  a  lower  class  of  men,  which  was  an  iniMt* 
tant  step  toward  diat cHuinge whidi madettai 
the  instruments  of  successful  leaders.  Nuini- 
dia  waa  conquered  in  107,  and  Jugurtha  was 
starved  to  dei&.  The  invadw  of  the  CSmM> 
aus  raid  Teutons  led  to  the  repeated  reeledkn 
of  Marius;  and  ho  justified  his  oountrymcn^s 
confidence  by  exterminating  those  barbariaat, 
after  they  had  destroyed  many  Roman  aimk:& 
The  second  servile  war  in  Sicily,  after  lasting  S 
years,  was  brought  to  an  end  in  99.  The  poitift- 
ical  contests  of  Rome  now  assumed  a  deoiine 
character,  and  the  failure  of  the  Italians  to  ob- 
tain enfranchisement  led  to  the  social  war 
(90,80),  in  which  the  Romans  were  vit/torioaai 
The  appointment  of  Sylla  to  the  command  in 
the  war  against  Aiithridates,  king  of  I'ontuft, 
Mosed  the  rivalry  between  that  chief  and 
rius  to  assume  the  form  of  a  bloody  civil  wa" 
the  result  of  which  was  to  throw  the  whole  pow- 
er of  the  rcpublio  into  Ae  hands  of  Bylla,  who 
was  appohitod  perpetual  dictator,  which  t  ff^ie 
he  resigned  after  having  reconstructed  the  con- 
stitntion  according  to  aristoeratie  ideas.  8«t»> 
rius,  however,  a  j)arti8an  of  Marius.  having  fled 
to  bpaiu,  for  years  braved  there  the  beit  £»- 
man  geoerolo,  nntil  removed  bj  aMassinalioB 
Syllu  died  in  78,  and  the  changes  that  he  had 
siade  lost  their  vitality  with  their  creator.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  conquests  of  tibe  Romans 
had  been  carried  on  in  tiie  East  by  Sylla,  and 
subsequently  by  LucuUus  and  Pompey,  who 
overthrew  Kithridatea,  and  defeated  the  king 
of  Armenio.  Pompey  converted  S^rria  into  a 
Roman  province,  and  made  Judaea  virtually  de- 
pendent upon  the  republic.  The  great  servile 
war,  in  which  the  Thracian  gladiator  Spartaeoa 
lieadod  tlie  slaves,  begnn  in  73.  and  ];i!*ied  near- 
ly '6  year."*,  much  of  Italy  being  in  the  bauds  of 
tne  daves ;  and  it  was  not  until  several  power- 
ful armies  had  been  beaten,  and  forces  of  the 

greatest  magnitude  had  bceu  employed,  that 
le  insurgents  were  overthrown.  Before  his 
expedition  to  the  East,  Pompey  Bubducd  the 
Mediterranean  pirates.  The  greatest  man  in 
Rome,  Pompey  had  soon  to  encounter  the  ri- 
valry of  Julius  Caesar,  while  Cicero'x  .^^crvices  in 
exterminating  Catiline  and  his  supporters  gave 
him  a  Ugh  dMrree  of  eonsldembii,  and  the 
wealth  and  eivu  and  nulitary  talent  of  Cros- 
sua  enabled  him  to  control  a  powerful  party. 
Throngfa  a  eoaUtion,  Onsar,  Oassus,  and  Fen- 
pey  became  virtual  masters  of  their  country  ; 
but  the  defeat  and  death  of  Crassos,  in  an  expe- 
dition agaiut  Firihia,  left  snproma  power  fta 
heatnigledfbrhxhisaaaoeiatea.  Cmiar  had 
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b<Njn  appointed  to  the  comman*]  in  Gfml  tlie 
conquest  of  which  coantry  he  completdd, 
while  be  abo  invad«d  Germany  and  Britain. 

Nominalljr  aa  the  ohampion  cif  the  senate, 
Pompey  broke  with  Oaoaar,  who  advanced 
apon  Rome  at  the  li«ad  of  aooie  of  his  legiona, 
and  compelled  his  enemies  to  fly.    Tn  the  con- 
teat  that  followed,  Ofosar  was  victoriona,  de- 
feating h'w  enemies,  including  Pompej,  Ptole- 
nn'of  Egvpt,  Pharnacesof  the  Bos[)c>rus,  Juba 
of  Maorit^nia,  the  younger  Cato,  M.  Scipio,  and 
the  sons  of  Fompoy,  in  Italy,  Spain,  Greece, 
£^prpt,  Asia,  and  the  province  of  Afnoa.  He 
was  the  fir?t  of  the  emperor?.  Assassinated 
in  44,  his  |>ower  passed  into  the  bauds  of  his 
aepiiew  Octarlos,  who,  with  the  aid  of  Lepi- 
da3  and  Antony,  triumphed  over  the  republican 
f>«rtj,  whoso  chief  leaders  were  Brutos  and 
Cansim.    Octavius  mon  mastered  hia  asso- 
rLit  l>ecanio  Ir  r  l  i.f  tlio  Roman  world, 

tno  luust  important  addition  to  which  made  by 
hiaaaetf  waa  the  kiligdom  of  ^rTPt-  Drosus 
and  Tiberius,  his  stepsons,  oonqiiered  in  Ger- 
manj,  but  Variu  perished  there  with  his  le- 
giems.  Octavius  (or  OetavlaDiiB)  irtm  the  seO" 
find  of  the  enipcrora,  and  his  undivided  rule 
datae  from  B.  C.  He  assumed  the  title  of 
Aasmstas,  by  wMeh  he  has  ever  ainoe  been 
known.  All  the  powers  of  the  state  were  cen- 
tred in  his  person.  His  reign  lasted  until  A.  D. 
i  -4,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  Tlberim,  hia  adopt- 
eii  son,  who  was  of  the  Clandiiin  gens,  ami  in 
^-ho^e  reign  disappeared  the  last  remnants  of 
the  old  Roman  constitution.  Tiberius  was  aeo- 
ccodofl  by  Caius,  known  as  Caligula,  who  was  a 
great-grandson  of  Angtistns  in  the  female  line. 
After  him  reigued  Claudiiw,  and  then  Nero, 
the  la>t  of  iba  emperors  who  could  make  any 
i^laim  to  ronnection,  either  \*y  blood  or  by 
adoption,  wiih  the  founder  ut  liie  Juliiin  im- 
y>eri  i  l  1  ne.  Tyranny  and  shamele*4  corriii)tion 
},  ;id  reached  their  height.  In  the  reign  of  Clau- 
dius lirituin  was  conquered.  The  emi>erors 
Galba.  Otho,  and  Vitellius  followed  eaeh  other 
in  rajiij  siin  e^-ion,  until  the  throne  wan  occu- 
pied by  the  Flavian  family  in  the  person  of 
Veapaoaa,  who  was  aoooeeaed  by  hia  son  Tttua, 

the  ronqnornr  of  Jcrnsalcm,  who-e  sneee.'^sor 
wa»  his  brother  Domitian.  On  tlm  tyrant's  as- 
aaaainaUoii,  the  htnnane  ITenra  was  made  eni< 
1>eror,  and  r^iirnc^  fw  t  yrars.  Hi-  s'y lessor 
was  Triyan,  who  added  Dacia  to  the  empire, 
and  who  carried  the  Roman  anna  to  the  Per^ 
sian  gulf,  conquering  many  countries  of  the 
East;  but  these  con<me8ts  were  abandoned 
by  the  next  emperor,  JSadrlan,  who  restored 
the  Euphrates  as  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
empire.  Hadrian  was  succeeded  by  Antoninus 
Pius,  whose  heir  was  Marcus  Antonfama.  The 
84  years  of  the  reigns  of  Nerva,  Trtyan,  Ha- 
and  the  two  Antonincs  are  considered 
liie  happiest  period  of  the  Roman  empire ;  and 
it  la  from  the  year  of  the  accession  to  the 
throne  of  Commodns,  ?on  of  Marcus  Anfoni- 
oos,  A.  D.  180,  tiiat  Gibbon  dat*s  tlio  com- 
naoeenciit  of  thai  aui|iire*a  dedina.  At  that 


time  the  empire  rnn^i^trd  of  Italy,  Spain,  Gaul, 
Britain,  Bhastia,  Norieum  and  Fannonia,  Dal- 
imitia.  ICflBaia  and  Daeia,  Thraoie,  MiaoedoRia, 

and  Greece;  Asia,  Syria,  Phoenicia,  and  Pales- 
tine; Egypt,  Africa,  and  the  Mediterranean 
with  its  Islands.  The  population  Is  esdmated 

at  120,000,000.    The  erii[>tnir  Connnodus  be- 
came one  of  the  w<nst  of  the  imperial  tyraut% 
and  was  asaaaainated.  Wa  soooeasor,  Pertinu^ 
was  murdered  by  the  praitorians,  who  sold 
the  empire  to  Didius  Julianus,  to  whom  suc- 
ceeded Septimius  Severus.   Soverus's  son  Car- 
acalla,  and  the  successor  of  the  latter,  £Ia* 
pahalus,  rivalled  Califrnlfl  and  Nero  in  infamy. 
Mobt  of  the  emperors  who  subsequently  rci^^ucd 
were  men  of  little  ability,  and  tlieir  conduct 
accelerated  the  declino  of  the  em[>ire.  Alex- 
ander 8everus,  Decioi»,  and  Aurelian  are  the 
principal  exceptions,  the  lost  named  concjuer- 
Ing  Zenobia  and  destroyln;,'  Palmyra  (A,  D. 
273).   Under  the  rule  of  Diocletian  the  empire 
experfeneed  some  revival  of  its  power;  but 
the  greatness  of  Rome  srarcely  belongs  to  that 
age,  as  the  emperors  had  mostly  abandoned  the 
Old  city,  and  the  constitution  of  the  empire 
was  assuming  an  oriental  character.  Constan- 
tino the  Great,  the  first  of  the  Cliristiou  em- 
perors, formally  transferred  the  capital  to  By- 
zantium, thenceforth  called  Constantinoide, 
though  its  foimdor  meant  that  it  i^hould  be 
called  New  Rome.  ¥Vom  that  time,  A .  D.  880 
(or  331),  should  be  dated  the  cessation  of  the 
Roman  ascendency,  though  the  remains  of  the 
empire  oontinned  to  inflnenoe  the  world  down 
to  the  middle  of  the  15th  century,  when  Con- 
stantinople fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks. 
The  Roman  element  was  little  known  in  the 
empire  after  the  abandonment  of  the  city  on 
the  Tiber,  and  that  abnndonrnent  was  the  con- 
sequence of  the  change  that  had  come  over  the 
world  since  the  fall  of  the  rei)u!ilic.  Oonstau- 
tine  only  did  that  which  other  rulers  had 
thought  of,  m  transferring  tbo  scat  of  empire 
permanently  to  some  other  place  than  Rome, 
that  transference  simply  roundiufr  and  complet- 
ing the  imperial  policy  whicli  had  been  in- 
augurated by  the  first  of  the  Gfesara.   He  di* 
vided  the  empire  on  his  death  between  his 
tiiree  sons.    Gonstantine  H.  inherited  Gaul, 
and  attempted  to  saiie  Italy,  which  had  fidlen 
to  the  share  of  liis  yrjiriL'c^t  l>rother  Con'^tans, 
but  waa  slain  in  the  attempt,  and  Oonstans, 
master  now  of  both  Italy  ana  Gaul,  waa  tnbae* 
qnently  assassinated  by  his  p;cncral  Ma<rnentius. 
The  whole  empire  finally  came  into  the  posses- 
don  of  the  second  brother,  Gonatantins  (858), 
who  on  his  fatlier'a  death  had  been  assigned 
the  provinces  of  the  East.  The  northern  bar- 
barians, having  penetrated  doling  this  leign 
into  Belgium  and  Alsace,  were  driven  out  by 
Julian,  who  succeeded  to  the  purple  in  861, 
restored  paganism,  and  fell  in  863  in  an  expe- 
dition into  Persia.   The  army  conferred  tbo 
crown  upon  Jovian,  who  bong'ht  a  di«trraccful 
peace,  and  di«d  before  he  reached  Cuustau- 
tinopls,  leaving  the  aelectioa  of  emperor 
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agAm  to  the  eoMien.  The  oboioe  fell  uooa 
Yalenliaitfi  1.*  who  ftppointed  his  brotber 

Tnlrnr;  his  colleague,  an<l  left  to  lilni  tLe  pov- 
ermueiit  of  the  £aat,  with  a  part  of  lUjt'ricuin. 
Hm  wMik  and  nnfortaiuite  rrign  of  Valena 
(864--S78)  was  sii^r  ilizcd  by  the  overthrow  of 
tha  Goths  bj  the  Huns,  aod  the  establishment 
of  the  defeated  tribe  within  the  limits  of  the 
empire.  Revolting  in  consequence  of  tlioir  ill 
treatment  by  the  Komans,  they  were  attacked 
by  Yalens  in  person,  defeated  him  at  Adrian- 
•pie,  and  forced  him  to  take  refuge  in  a  luit, 
where  he  perished  by  fire.  More  than  60,000 
Komon  soldiers  full  in  this  battle,  and  the  Goths 
TftTaged  the  whole  country  from  the  scene  of  tho 
conflict  to  flio  walls  of  Con9tantiuoj)]e.  In  this 
moment  ot' danger,  the  hopca  of  the  East  were 
tuned  on  tho  court  of  Treres,  where  Oration, 
the  son  of  Valentluian  I.,  nUed  over  tho  western 
division  of  the  empiro,  while  his  younger  broth- 
er, Yalentinian  II.,  governed  Italy  and  Africa. 
Gratian  choso  as  his  colleague  Theodosiu.t,  niul 
oramd  him  to  be  proclaimed  emperor  of  tho 
East  (879).  He  Idmaell^  after  a  not  inglorious 
reign  (367-83),  was  nssasginnted  in  a  military 
insarrecUon,  and  succeeded  by  Maximus,  who 
•oon  tamed  Us  arms  against  Yalentinian  II.  and 
Crrivo  him  out  of  It  i'} .  T]:(  r.(losiu.s  in  tho 
mean  tune  had  restored  i^euce  to  the  Eutft,  and 
was  now  enabled  to  attack  the  usurper,  de- 
feated him  on  tho  lianka  of  the  Save  (June, 
988),  and  oaosed  him  to  be  put  to  death.  Yar 
lentinian  peridied  soon  after  at  the  hand  of  a 
Franlcish  ussasj^hi,  and  Tlieudosius,  who  mer- 
ited £rom  poeterity  the  surname  of  Great,  was 
•elmowledged  in  S94  without  ft  rival  or  col> 
league  throughout  the  whole  Koinan empire.  His 
death  the  following  year  plunged  every  thing 
again  into  confusion.  The  sovereignty  was  di- 
vided between  his  sons  Arcadius  andllonorius, 
and  thenceforth  there  were  two  di-tinct  empires, 
the  further  Ijistorj  of  wliich  will  bo  found  in 
the  articles  Btzantike  Emi  iub  and  Wbstbbh 
Empire. — The  ancient  city  of  Kome  wa*^  situ- 
ated principally  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber, 
about  Id  m.  from  tho  sea,  and  just  on  the  con- 
fines  of  Latinro.  From  the  Palatine  hill,  where 
it  was  originally  founded,  it  spread  over  bov- 
and  a4|aoent  emlnenoes  and  the  valleys  be- 
tween them,  and  became  known  as  urbt  ifpti- 
00^,  the  *'city  of  7  hills;"  these  were  Hons 
Pilannafl^  Oapltolinna,  EsquUbus,  Oaelins, 
Aventinus,  Quirinall*:,  and  Viminalis.  The  Qni- 
xinal,  Yiminalj  and  Capitolino  hills  were  oo- 
enpied  bjthe  Babines,  and  the  (Mian,  together 
with  Mons  Cisjiins  and  Mons  Oppin?,  which 
are  parts  of  the  Esquiline,  by  the  Etrusoaoa. 
Tlio  Aventino,  lying  widioot  the  MMariuM  or 
limit  within  which  the  amjuria  could  betaken, 
was  not  always  enumerated  among  the  divisions 
of  the  city,  though  it  lay  withm  ttie  widls.  The 
first  wall' circumscribing  the  7  hills  was  built 
by  Sorvins  Trillins.  It  was  about  6  m.  in  cir- 
cumftrenco,  laid  had,  a.-*  far  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained, lUgalWL  In  some  places  the  steep  ^ides 
of  ^  hiU%vere  a  anttdenl  protection  without 


artificial  fortification;  in  otliers  the  wall  k 
known  to  have  been  over  IK)  ftat  hi^  wjbA 

50  feet  w  ide,  faced  exteriorly  with  flag  stones 
and  bordered  by  a  ditch,  and  traces  of  it  an 
still  viaibla.  The  citj  was  divided  hj  Servfia 

Tullius  into  4  rf<jio/ics,  corrcspondinff  to  the  ^ 
tribes  in  which  the  citizens  were  clas^^ed ;  thcr 
were  named  flnbnrana,  Esquilina,  Ck>I]ina,  acd 
Palatina.  The  Cai>if()line.  as  tho  seat  of  the 
gods,  was  not  included  in  them.  Augustus  in- 
creased thennmlMr  of  rcgiontt  to  14,  comprt- 
hendliig  heside  the  city  of  Servius  Tullius  the 
suburbs  which  had  since  grown  up.  Each 
regio  was  subdivided  into  tici.  At  what  time 
the  Mons  Janiculus  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Tiber  was  cncompa<»?cd  by  walls  sccins  dotiht- 
ful ;  it  was!  fortified  and  connected  w  ith  tLs 
left  bank  by  abridge  as  early  aj^  tlie  time  of 
Ancus  Martins,  but  the  Trunstiberine  district, 
as  it  is  called,  was  hardly  a  part  of  the  inhab- 
ited city.  The  emperor  Aurelian  bnilt  a  nev 
wall,  which  took  in  the  Mons  .Tnnirnlus.  a:.  ' 
on  the  opposite  bank  swept  oti  all  ^'ides  far  be- 
yond the  walls  of  Sorvins  Tullius.  It  was  11m. 
in  circuit,  and  according  to  Procopii:s  had  14 
large  and  several  smaller  gates.  There  were  6 
bridges  across  the  Tiber,  S  of  whidu  tiie  Pont 
Fa^rii  ins  r.nd  Pons  Ce.-tius,  are  slill  standirj^; 
they  are  now  called  Ponto  Quattro  Capi  aod 
Ponte  8.  Bartolommeo.  The  nnmber  of  streets 
is  snid  to  have  been  215,  the  j)riiK  ip;il  an  n::.> 
being  called  tia  andcici,  and  the  narrow  way« 
aiuji}>ortit*.  Tba  main  thoroughfare  was  the 
Via  8acra,  which  l)epan  in  the  v.dl.  y  l^etween 
the  CffiUan  and  Esquiline  mounts,  and  wound  m 
a  rather  deviona  conrso  westward,  past  tho  Fla- 
vian amphitheatre  and  under  the  arch  of  Titup, 
through  tlie  centre  of  tlie  city  to  the  cnpitoh 
The  Via  Lata  and  its  continuation  the  Via  Fla- 
minia  extended  from  the  N.  side  of  the  capitol 
to  the  Porta  Flaminia  near  the  N.  W.  angle  of 
tliO  city.  The  \'icu8  Tuscuti,  runniiig  out  of  the 
Forum  Bomanum,  contained  many  of  the  shops, 
and  was  cclcliruted  by  Horace  for  the  rascally 
character  of  its  iuliabitants:  Titsci  t  urfm  impia 
9M.  The  Vicas  Sandalarius  was  the  spot 
where  shoemakers  congregated,  and  nho  rhr 
(piart«r  of  some  of  the  booksellers*.  The  whole 
valley  between  the  Esqoiline,  Qnirinal.  and 
Viuiinal  hills,  lying  a  little  tu  tlio  N.  E.  of  the 
centre  of  the  city,  was  culled  the  Subura,  and 
throogh  it  ran  a  atreet  of  the  same  name.  'Hni 
was  the  scene  of  most  nf  the  bustle  ntid  wickf -I- 
ncss  of  tho  city,  and  tho  seat  of  the  principal 
shmM  and  brothels.  The  Garin»,  a  di^rt  jiM 
without  the  limits  of  this  noisy  r(  l'Ioti,  was  the 
residence  of  Pompey,  Cicero^  and  many  other 
distingnldbed  persona.  Ilere  and  there  were 
open  places  called/ara  and  eatnpi,  the  former 
being  intended  for  the  transaction  of  busiiness^ 
and  the  latter  for  pleasure  groimds.  The  faf^ 
were  level  spaces  of  oblong  form,  paved,  and 
surrounded  with  buildings  of  various  k5nd«.  and 
w  ere  either  /ora  eivilia^  where  justice  wa:>  ad- 
ministered and  other  ptthUo  iDirttera  tttended 
U>,  or  fata  ««nalia»  which  answered  veiy  nearij 


to  modem  market  places.   Tbe  Fornm  Roma- 
XI um,  sometimes  called  simply  the  fornm,  or 
ybrum  trmgnum  or  T(tu$,  occupied  a  space  be- 
tween the  Capitoline  and  Palatine  hills,  and  wa«( 
the  most  important  of  the  19  Roman  fura.  (Soo 
FoBUM.)    Among  the  others  were  the  Fornm 
JnliTUTi  or  Ciosaris,  close  Ixliind  the  fonnor  :  the 
Forum  August! :  iLe  Formii  Ntrvai  or  iraim- 
Utrium^  intended  merely  as  a  passage  way  flrom 
the  two  preceding  to  the  temple  of  Pence ;  and 
the  Forum  Trajani,  which  was  the  mo>t  maeni- 
€centofaIL   t^>rtloii8  of  this Uut  still  rciiinin. 
The  camp!  were  not  unlike  modern  parks,  be- 
wg  {Jaated  irith  gjtms  and  trees  and  adorned 
wUh  works  of  art.   The  largest  and  most  cele- 
brated was  the  Campus  Martins,  lying  to  the 
Ji.  W.  of  the  citj  of  Servius  Tullius,  between 
the  vails  and  the  Tiber.  (See  Oampts.)  The 
Caxupti-  Sceloratiis  was  the  sjiot  where  ve^tala 
who  had  violated  their  vows  were  buried  alive, 
and  the  Cooipiis  Ksquilinns  was  oHfirinan}r 
ii5ed  for  the  execution  of  criminals  and  the 
burial  of  the  poor,  though  the  greater  part 
of  it  was  afterward  converted  into  pleasure 
grounds.    Beside  these  x>laces  of  public  resort, 
There  were  beantlful  private  parks  and  gardens 
oil  the  hills  around  the  city. — ^The  houses  of 
Rome  were  divided  into  twoolsssea,  the  domm^ 
or  re.«idence«  of  the  nobles,  corresponding  to 
tbe  modem  palazzi^  and  the  imnl<E  or  dwell- 
ing of  the  middle  and  lower  cla.<3ses,  which 
were  often  let  out  hy  flnor?  or  apartments  after 
the  modern  fashion.    Thi  .so  inmlm  were  some- 
timee  carried  up  so  many  stories  that  a  law 
vctLi  passed  forbidding  any  house  to  Tie  hnilt 
over  6U  feet  high^ — regalation  ali  the  more 
necessary  as  STerr  honse  was  snrronnded  hy 
;w':  (     n  .sipace  of  at  lo.ist  5  feet.    The  ditmua 
bad  porticos  in  front  aud  inner  courts  called 
atria.   The  haulm  perhaps  had  smaller  courts 
within,  and  in  place  of  tfu  porticos  Ihoy  had 
open  spaces  which  served  for  shops  and  work- 
shops.   Hie  common  bnilding  material  was 
brick,  at  h-a -  !  fore  the  time  of  Augustus; 
the/ipper  story  was  generally  of  wood.  Ua> 
dcr  ue  emperors  more  costly  mstenals,  snch 
as  marble  and  other  siono.  came  into  frequent 
use ;  and  when  Nero  rebuilt  the  city  after  the 
great  fire  he  employed  a  kind  of  volcanic  rock 
called  peperino,  formed  by  the  cementing  to- 
e -thcr  of  sand  and  cinders.    He  also  dispensed 
Willi  the  wooden  upper  story,  and  took  pains 
to  make  tbe  ^cets  wide  and  straight.  Most 
of  the  domui  wer  >  situated  at  the  E.  end  of  the 
city  on  the  Qairinal,  Viminal,  and  Esqnilino 
hilli?;  they  did  not  form  streets,  but  were  built 
in  the  luidst  of  large  gardens  and  fields.  The 
cily  is  supposed  to  have  reached  its  greatest 
size  in  the  time  of  Vesiinsian,  when  it  was  13 
ui-  in  circuit,  aud  l mhrafed  a  pnptilrifion  j>rob- 
aUy  nut  much  under  2,000,000,  of  whom  about 
I  were  slaves. — ^The  public  edifices  dnrini?  the 
palmiest  days  of  the  empire  were  of  nlmr^t 
unparalleled  magnificence.   The  whole  plain 
between  the  Qnirinai  and  the  Hver  was  one 
masa  of  aplern^  baUdinga,  among  which  there 


were  no  private  honses;  and  in  the  valley 
which  lay  between  the  Esqniline,  Viuuual,  and 
Quirinal  on  the  one  aide,  and  the  Ctelian^-Pyi^ 
tine,  and  Cnpitolin©  on  the  other,  there  was  a 
close  iiucec&iiiou  of  stately  structures  of  almost 
every  dei^icription.    The  ciqtitoL  was  on  the 
monnt  to  which  it  gave  its  name.    (See  Capi- 
tol.)  The  imperial  palace  was  situated  on  the 
K.  E.  side  of  the  Palatine  hill,  and  the  approach 
to  it  was  from  the  Via  Siicra  near  the  areh  uf 
Titus.   Originally  the  residence  of  the  orator 
Hortensina,  it  was  eniarired  and  occnpied  by 
Augustus,  and  again  enlnrfred  hy  Caliu'ula. 
Kero  built  a  magnificent  palace,  known  as  the 
damut  trantitoria  Nimmigj  whidi  covered  the 
whole  Palatinr  litl! ;  and  when  this  was  de- 
stroyed in  tlie  great  conflagration,  he  ooui- 
menoed  tbe  erection  of  anothw,  the  ftmona 
golden  house,  which  cmhraced  the  whole  of 
the  Palatine,  a  great  part  of  the  Es^oiJine)  and 
the  valley  between  them,  the  Via  Sacra  and 
other  streets  pa'^^iuf^  thron^'h  it.    It  was  not 
finished  until  the  time  of  Diocletian,  and  in  the 
mean  time  Vespasian  had  re.«;trictcd  the  impe* 
rial  residence  to  the  portion  situated  on  the 
Palatine,  converting  the  rest  of  it  to  other  uses. 
The  residences  of  Cicero,  Pompey,  aud  Crassua 
are  also  daased  among  the  palaces;  that  of 
Scf.nrn",  afterward  occupied  hy  Cludiua.  wa.'^ 
famous  I'lr  its  magnificence;  and  that  of  the 
family  of  the  Plautii  Laterani,  which  stood  on 
the  site  of  the  modern  Latcran  palace,  became 
the  palace  of  Constantine,  who  lavished  deco- 
rations npon  it.    There  were  several  senate 
houses  or  curur,  the  -  Vh-^  t  of  w^hieh  was  that 
built  by  TuUus  Uostilius,  and  hence  coiled  the 
Caria  Hostilia.    It  stood  in  the  forum,  and 
wns  the  ordinary  place  of  meeting  of  the  sen- 
ate down  to  the  time  of  Julius  Cajsari  when  it 
was  destroyed  to  make  room  for  a  temple 
Fortune,  nnd  a  new  one  called  the  Ciu'ia  Julia 
was  buUt  near  the  same  spot.  The  Curia  Pom- 
peia  In  the  Campns  Martins  was  the  scene  of 
Caesar's  assiissinatiou.    Tlie  Curia  Pomjjiliana, 
near  tlie  temple  of  Janus,  was  built  by  Domi- 
tian  and  restored  by  Diocletian.  The  chief 
places  of  meeting  for  mer.  liant.s,  as  well  as  the 
seats  of  the  courts  of  law,  were  the  basilicas, 
perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  of  which  was 
tiie  Ha'-ilica  Fulvia  in  the  forum,  built  in  179 
C.  nnd  restored  in  the  reign  of  Anptistus 
alter  it  had  been  destroyed  by  fire.  (8eo 
Basiuoa.)  Other  places  of  resort  for  b  usiness 
or  recreation  were  the  pnrtiro«j.  pnme  of  which 
were  extremely  magiiiticent.    The  Portions 
Argonautoruiu  was  so  called  from  a  celebrated 
priinting  of  the  Argonauts;  that  of  0<  t.ivia  was 
a  splendid  building,  containing  a  public  library 
and  a  collection  of  works  of  art :  the  senate 
often  Tuot  in  it.    There  were  two  puldic  pris- 
ons ;  the  more  ancient,  known  as  the  Mamer- 
tlne,  was  bnilt  by  Ancns  Marti  us  on  the  slope 
of  the  Capitoline,  and  enlarirod  hy  Servtu«!  Tul- 
lius, who  constructed  a  deep  subterranean  dun- 
geon; the  other  was  ealled  OarcerLautomiae. 
Themilitikry  were  qnartwedintwo  large  camps, 
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the  eaitra  pratorfn  at  the  V.  E.  extremity  of 
the  city,  beyond  the  walls  of  SorviuaTulliua,  and 
the  ai'stra  percgriua,  on  the  Chslifln  hill.  The 
former,  built  by  Tiberius,  waa  occupied  by  the 
prtetoriau  guaras,  and  the  latter  by  foreign 
legions..  The  aqueducts,  the  most  stupendous 
works  of  their  kind  in  the  world,  and  tne  sew- 
ers, the  chief  of  which,  called  cloaca  matimay 
i»  still  in  excellent  preservatfon,  are  describ- 
efl  olsowbere.    'Seo  Aqitkduct,  and  Cloao-*.) 
Scarcely  snroassed  by  any  of  the  public  edifices 
were  fhe  tkermm  ot  beOia,  wlioae  name  ocm- 
veys  bnt  a  very  imperfect  iden  of  tbo  varions 
uses  to  which  they  wore  deroted.  Beside  the 
•partmenta  for  bkihiiig  (aee  Ban),  fhey  eon- 
tained  places  for  athletic  exercises,  public 
haUsi  vestibules  and  portioos  for  lounging 
and  eonvena^n,  dwded         and  gardens, 
fountain!*,  libraries,  and  collections  of  jiaiut- 
ings  and  sculptures.  The  thermcs  of  Antoninus, 
built  principally  by  Caracalla  and  oompletod  by 
Alexander  Severus,  had  accommodutiuns  for 
2,800  bathers  at  the  same  time,  and  the  ther' 
ma  of  Diocletian  for  8,000.   The  latter  waa 
the  most  extensive  building  of  the  kind  in 
Rome.    Those  of  Agrippa  or  Alexander  Seve- 
rus, Nero,  Titu«,  Trqjan,  Commodus,  and  Con- 
ataaClne  wera  alao  colobrated ;  and  there  were 
several  smnllor  ones.  I>e9ide  a  great  number  of 
halneiz  or  common  batlis.    There  were  only  3 
theatres  proper,  those  of  Pompey,  Oomelius 
Bnlbus,  and  Marcellus,  but  these  wore  all  of 
stupendous  size.    The  firgt  was  nitunted  in  tlio 
Osanpns  Martins,  and  had  seats  for  40,000  spec- 
tators; the  sec/)nd,  near  t]i    Tiber,  where  the 
Genci  palace  now  stands,  could  contain  11,600 
people;  and  the  third,  in  the  8.  part  of  the 
Campus  Marti-i^,  betv,-een  the  Capitoliuo  and 
the  rirer,  could  hold  20,000.   The  first  thea- 
tres were  mere  temporary  Btraotona  of  wood, 
thotiph  even  these  were  sometimes  of  extravor 
gant  splendor,  like  thai  upon  which  M.  uijuil- 
lOB  Soanraa  wasted  an  enormom  forttme,  and 
which  was  large  enoufxh  to  geat  80,000  specta- 
tors.  The  stage  was  decorated  with  860  col- 
tmms  arranged  in  8  stories,  the  lowest  of  white 
marble,  the  middle  of  glass,  and  the  uppermost 
of  gilt  wood.   The  odeum  in  the  Campus  Mar- 
tins was  a  sort  of  mnsio  hall,  and  was  capable 
of  accommodating  11,000  perilous.   The  circus 
dates  its  introduction  into  Rome  lonp;  prior  to 
the  erection  of  penuanent  theatres.    (See  Clb- 
ors.)   Arophitheatreo,  for  gladiatorial  combats 
and  shows  nf  wild  beasts,  were  at  first  built  of 
wood  and  taken  to  pieces  after  the  perform- 
anoes  were  over  (see  Ampbrbsatbb)  ;  the  first 
stone  edifice  of  the  kind  was  erected  by  Btatil- 
ios  Taurus  in  30  B.  C.   Another  was  begun  by 
CWigula,  but  never  finished.  The  great  Flavi- 
an amphitheatre,  better  known  as  the  Colo:^- 
nm  fkx>m  a  colossal  statue  of  Nero  which  stood 
Bear  it,  wm  begun  by  Vespasian,  and  finished 
by  Titus  in  A.  T>.         Similar  in  character 
to  the  amphitlieatres  were  the  naumachia  or 
plaoaa  for  th«  represantatioa  of  asa  fights, 
dine  of  wUch  are  knowB  to  h«?o  besA  eoa- 


structed,  one  by  Julius  Oapsar,  Rnotlif»T  bj 
Augustus,  and  the  third  by  Domitum. 
<fiiiiinitad  of  artificial  lakes  with  atone  aaaii 
ranged  around  them  for  the  neeommodatioii 
of  spectators.    Of  temples  and  similar  re. 
ligioaa  edifices  there  arc  said  to  have  heen  at 
many  as  400.    The  finest  of  all  was  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Tonans  on  the  Capitoline  hill  (see 
CAPrroL);  the  oldest  that  of  Jupiter  Feretrim, 
built,  it  was  said,  by  Romulus,  niid  r,  tr  red  by 
Augnstuii.  The  famous  temple  of  Janus,  which 
waa  closed  in  peace  and  opened  in  war,  was 
situated  N.  E.  of  the  forum,  toward  the  Qt^iri- 
nal ;  it  was  properly  not  a  temnle,  but  a  pas- 
sage way  with  galea  ait  eaoh  eno.  The  tein|de 
of  Diana  on  the  Avcntine  was  built  by  Servius 
Tulliua  as  a  place  of  meeting  for  the  Bomans 
and  the  memben  of  the  latm  league.  The 
temple  of  Concord,  in  which  the  senate  ^me- 
times  met,  stood  on  the  slope  of  the  CapitditBe, 
overhanging  the  forum ;  in  that  of  Beuone  the 
senators  gave  audience  to  ambassadors,  and 
heard  the  applications  of  Tictorious  p^encrri^s 
for  the  honor  of  a  trimnph;  the  vast  tcmide  of 
Venus  and  Eome,  sometimes  called  simply  Co*- 
plum  urbw,  was  a  nuignificent  btiildinp  between 
the  Esquiline  and  ralatine.  The  temple  uf  tie 
sun  on  the  Quirinol  was  rused  by  Aurelian  or 
by  Elapabalus;  it  was  a  colossal  edifice  in  tht 
Corintiiiun  style,  elaborately  decorated,  aad 
was  visible  from  nearly  all  parts  of  iK  city. 
The  temple  of  Nerva  in  the  forum  of  y._rva 
was  one  of  the  most  elegant  and  correct  in 
style  and  richest  in  its  details.   The  temple  of 
the  dims  Redicvh"!  wn?  n  bandsomo  bTiildiiip  of 
red  and  yellow  brick  outside  the  walls  on  the 
Appiaa  way.   There  were  several  8hrin««  of 
Testa,  one  of  whirli.  a  chaste  Greriati  building 
in  the  Forum  Boarium,  had  a  portico  of  20  Co- 
rinthian eolmnns  of  Parian  nartile.  There  were 
several  temples  of  Fortune,  includinfi  one  f'f 
Forfytna  Virilit  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  con- 
stmeted  of  ^vertine  stone  and  tnfo,  and  oor^ 
ered  with  a  fine,  hard  marble  stucco.  Tlie  tem- 
ple of  Peace,  sometimes  called  the  basilica  of 
Constantino,  on  the  Telia,  eoni^rted  of  8  navea 
with  great  arches  and  vaultings,  marlile  cor- 
nices and  stucco  work,  and  was  one  of  the 
handsomest  in  Borne.  The  Pantheon  was  dedi- 
cated, according  to  common  belief,  to  all  the 
pods,  though  Dion  Cassius  states  that  it  wse 
sacred  to  Mars  and  Venus.   (See  pAXTirEoK.) 
Prominent  among  the  other  remarkable  f^ 
tures  of  t!if>  city  were  the  triumphal  arches 
thrown  at  rt.ss  the  i)riuoipal  streeta  by  generals 
in  commemoration  of  their  victories;  21  are 
mentioned,  of  which  the  most  important  are 
Uii)  arch  of  Titus,  oa  the  Via  Sacra,  of  Pente- 
lio  marble,  built  to  celebrate  the  capture  of 
Jemaalem,  and  still  standing;  the  arch  of  Scp- 
timins  beverus^f  the  same  material,  at  the  ea> 
trance  of  the  Via  Sacra  Into  the  fomm ;  tha 
arch  of  Constantino  at  the  month  of  the  valley 
between  the  Pah^ine  and  Csiiau  hills,  with  t 
arohwajs,  adorned  wlUi  beanttftil  celnndii^ 
basa4«lielK  and  statues,  erected  to  ooBuncno- 
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rate  the  victory  over  Maxentius;  and  the  arches 
of  Dolabella,  Gallienns,  and  Draant.  The  moat 

interesting  of  the  columns  erected  in  varioas 
pArta  of  the  city  are  described  uuder  the  titles 
iJmsntM  and  Obsusk.    The  mawoleiiin  of 
Angusttj*?,  in  the  Campns  Marthia,  snrroanded 
hj  ft  large  park,  was  huUt  by  Aogustos  as  the 
iMBial  piftce  of  the  imperial  family,  and  waa 
ont-  of  the  most  magoifioent  e<rifices  of  his 
reign.   The  maasoleiun     Hadriaa  is  now  the 
CMtle  8aB  Anfelo.  The  tomb  of  the  8ei|rfoa 
was  dh^covered  in  1780;  and  among  the  other 
moat  impoeing  aepidchral  UKmuments  were  the 
IdibImi     OneiHa  Vetella,  Oeaticm,  and  8epti« 
mins  Severus. — The  ruudern  city  occupies  very 
nearly  the  same  space  as  the  ancient ;  hit.  of 
the  observatory  of  the  Oollegio  Romano,  41**  88' 
52"  y.,  long.  12°  28'40"E. :  pop.  in  1846, 180,- 
C'^O:  in  1852,  lT5,8f?8;  in  18os,  I80.f?5{>.  The 
liber  has  a  course  witliin  tlic  wiilli  of  about  3 
in.,  and  is  croaed     5  briilges,  viz. :  the  Fonte 
8.  Angelo,  the  ancient  I'oub  .l^lins,  opposite 
the  castle  of  S.  Angelo  at  the  N.  W.  end  of  the 
citjr;  tfa6  Fonte  Sisto,  bailt  by  Sixtos  IV.  ia 
1474  on  the  ruins  of  the  Pons  JanicQlen«is,  ron- 
r.ecting  the  city  proper  with  the  quarter  of 
Tra.'^tevere ;  the  Ponte  di  Qnattro  Cnpi  (so 
called  from  :i  4-headed  statne  of  Janus),  the 
anient  Pon»  Fabricins,  md  the  Fonte  8.  Bar- 
tokxnmeo,  the  ancient  Pons  Oestins,  conneet* 
?a>r  the  Isola  di  S.  Biirtolornnico.  tlio  former 
with  the  city,  and  the  latter  witlt  the  Traste- 
Yere;  and  tiie  Ponte  Botto,  on  the  alte  ct  the 
ancient  Pons  .'Eniili'i-;  t!ii-  la^t'  vran  partly 
washed  away  in  1598,  and  a  auspeosion  bridge 
now  ertenda  from  the  rraiaining  portion  to  the 
phore.    The  niin^  of  the  old  P<jn9  Tr'niiufihalis 
and  Poos  Sablicios  are  visiblo  when  the  water 
is  loir.  The  walls  are  nearly  18  m.  in  dronlt, 
t.'iose  on  the  left  }>imk  of  the  river  following 
the  line  of  the  wall  of  Aureiian;  they  have 
b«eB  so  often  repaired  that  it  b  difficult  to  as- 
f  '.rn  a  date  to  any  portion  of  them.    On  the 
<  it-i'ie  they  are  50  feet  high,  on  the  !n«ide 
^cne.-ally  less  than  80.    They  have  no  ditch, 
Uot  are  crested  with  ahout  800  towers  and 
jiierccd  by  13  ^'ntes,  beside  which  there  are  7 
gateways  uow  wailed  up.    The  general  level 
of  the  cttty  has  been  considerably  raised  by  the 
rubbi'h  aocroinc:  from  long  habitation  and  from 
the  ruins  of  ancient  edifices,  so  that  the  lower 
part-i  are  estimated  to  be  at  lea.sit  lo  feet  higher 
limn  they  were  in  the  days  of  the  Ciesars.  I* 
h  on  the  low  Land  that  tho  uiuderu  city  is 
chiefly  built,  the  hills  being  mostly  covered 
witli  vineyards,  cornfields,  and  viflns.  The 
ciosely  built  part  is  about  2  m.  in  length,  with 
a  breadth  or  from  1  to  1^  m.  Many  of  the 
•treets  are  long,  but  they  are  mo«tly  narrow 
sod  crooked.    They  have  seldom  any  foot 
pavement,  and  are  <nlen  ftltiby,  and  present  in 
t' .  ir  iir.  hitcctur©  a  mixtare  of  magnificence 
end  meanneai,  stately  palaces  and  ohnrehee  al- 
tematinir  with  miserable  hnts.  The  8  finest 
streets  diverge  from  a  square  called  the  Piazza 
<i«lPop<do  near  the  N.^Ue.  These  are:  l,the 


Oorso,  which  extends  to  the  foot  of  the  capitol 
and  is  a  mile  in  lengtib,  periSMtiy  straight,  50 
feet  wide,  with  foot  pavements  on  each  side; 
it  is  the  great  public  walk  of  the  city;  2,  the 
Strada  delBabbnino,  which  runs  to  the  Piazza 
di  Spi:Tri;  3,  the  Strada  di  Ripetta,  which 
leadB  to  the  Tiber.  The  hoases  of  Kome  are 
generally  lofty,  and  are  mostly  bnilt  of  hridc 
and  tufa,  marble  being  less  commonly  nsed  than 
in  the  cities  of  li.  Italy.  Tho  citv  is  dlHded 
Into  14  r»0n<  or  qnarters,  oorre^Mmwng  in  nnm- 
ber  to  tho  1 1  regions  of  Augustus,  bnt  not  re- 
sembling them  in  size  or  situation ;  12  of  these 
diviaionB  are  on  the  left  bank  and  9  on  the  rin^t 
bank  of  the  river.  1.  The  Rione  de'  Monti  is 
the  largest  quarter,  containing,  among  other 
public  buildings  and  monnments,  the  column 
of  Trajan ;  the  church  of  St.  John  Lateran,  the 
chief  church  of  tho  city  in  point  of  antiquity 
aud  ecclesiastical  difrnity;  the  church  of  Sta. 
Bibiana,  w}ii<  h  coders  tho  relics  of  5,260  mar- 
tyrs; the  :-pI< Jiidid  church  of  Sta.  Maria  Mag- 
giore,  Willi  the  Sistine  and  Borghese  chapels; 
the  villas  Albani  and  Borghese,  and  the  ruins 
of  the  baths  of  Titus  and  Diocletian.  2.  Tlie 
Kiune  di  Trevi  contains  the  Corso ;  the  Piazza 
di  Monte  Gavallo,  in  which  stand  two  colossal 
antique  s-tatues  of  horses;  the  Quirinal,  the 
pope^s  ordinary  res^idence;  tiie  palace  Delia 
Oonsulta ;  and  the  magnifieent  Barberini  pid- 
ace,  rich  in  trensnre.s  of  art  and  literature.  3. 
In  the  Kione  di  Colonna  stand  the  column  of 
Antoninna,  the  Pantheon,  the  palace  4XP  the 
propagan'la,  and  the  Piazza  di  Spni^na,  one  of 
the  finest  6<]uares  of  the  city.  4.  In  the  Rione 
(U  Campo  Marzo,  so  edled  from  ita  principal 

?lace,  the  ancient  Cami)ns  Martins,  are  tho 
lazza  del  Popolo  and  the  Porta  del  Popolo,  a 
magnificent  work  of  Michel  Angelo.  6.  The 
Rione  di  Ponto  contains  one  of  the  finest 
streets  in  Kome,  the  Btrada  (iiulio.  6.  The 
Rione  di  Parione  contains  the  palaces  OrsinI 
and  Pamfili.  tho  theatre  Delia  Pace,  and  the 
place  Pa«quino,  where  formerly  stood  the 
statue  of  Pasquin.  7.  The  Rione  della  Rcgola 
contains  the  chnrdhes  of  8.  Girolamo  della 
Caritti  and  8.  Tomma.so,  the  English  collepre. 
and  the  celebrated  Farnese  palace.  8.  Tho 
Rione  di  8.  Eustachio  contains  tlie  church  of 
8.  Eustachio,  the  university,  and  most  of  the 
shops  and  manufactories.  9.  The  Kiouo  della 
Pigna  contains  the  beautiful  Dominican  con- 
vent arid  church  of  La  Minerva.  10.  Tho 
Kione  de'  Uampitelli  or  del  Campidoglio  cou- 
taioa  the  Tarpeian  rook  and  the  Gapitoline 
hill,  on  which  is  tho  capitol,  an  edifice  chiefly 
remarkable  fur  the  collections  of  art  within  its 
walla.  H^n-e  too  ia  the  Oampo  Vaccino,  the  an- 
cient forum,  among  whose  ruins  are  the  arches 
of  Severoa  and  Titus,  Uie  temples  of  Peace  and 
<^  the  eon  aiMl  mooOf  and  the  fjfreateat  of  Ro- 
man ruins,  the  famous  Colosseum.  11.  Tlie 
Kione  di  8.  Angelo  contains  tho  fish  market 
and  the  Ghetto  or  qnarter  of  the  Jews.  12. 
The  Rione  di  Ripa  conhiios  tho  Monte  Testac- 
oio,  the  pyramid  of  Oestiua^  the  burial  place 
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of  Ftatartinta,  the  dnirch  of  St.  Panrs,  the 

larfTCPt  in  Rome  except  St.  refer's,  and  an 
antique  arch  near  which  are  btiil  seen  the 
tombs  of  the  Scipios,  of  the  Horatii  and 
Ctiriatii,  and  the  circns  of  Caracalla.  18.  The 
liione  Trastevere,  the  ancient  Janiculum,  on 
the  W.  side  of  the  Tiber,  oontains  the  great 
fountain  of  Aqua  Paala,  a  botanical  pardon,  the 
VOIa  Oorsuii,  and  the  church  of  8.  Pietro  in 
Mmtorio.  14.  The  lUone  di  Borgo  eontahis 
tlie  oa<tIo  of  S.  Anficlo,  the  citadel,  wlioso 
centre  or  nuQleos  was  the  mausoleum  of  Ua- 
drian.  This  oaatle  la  now  of  little  importance 
as  a  fortress,  aud  is  cliicfly  used  as  a  state  pris- 
on. It  communicates  by  a  long  covered  gal- 
lery ivith  the  palace  of  the  Vatican,  on  im- 
mense edifice,  1,300  feet  long  and  1,000  feet 
broad,  ahnost  unrivalled  for  its  internal  splen- 
dor and  niagnilioeuce.  Among  its  trea-sures 
of  art  are  the  tapestry  chombers,  hung  with 
tapestry  c(>j>ii  rl  from  the  cartoons  of  Raphael; 
a  picture  gMlleiy  iiiiod  with  masterpieces;  the 
camera  and  loggU,  painted  in  fresco  by  Raphael 
and  his  pupils;  the  Sistme  aud  Paulino  c'lia])els, 
painted  in  fresco  by  Michel  Angelo ;  the  great 
Moaeo  YotioanOf  imd  in  it  the  Belvedere,  an 
octagon  court  surrounded  by  porticos  and 
oabineta  in  whieh  are  the  Apollo,  the  finest 
ati^e  in  the  world,  and  the  Antinotti,  the 
Porscn<!,  the  *'  Two  Boxers,"  and  the  Laocoon. 
The  Vatican  also  oontains  Raphael's  Trana- 
ftgnration"  and  DomenloUno^s  '^Conmntnion 
of  St.  Jerome.'*  It  has  also  an  imiuense  libra- 
nr,  the  halls  and  galleries  of  which  are  more 
than  1,800  feet  in  length,  and  whioh  ia  pecu- 
liarly rich  in  rare  nianu.scrl])ts.  In  tlio  mu- 
seum of  the  capitol  are  some  of  tho  finest  re- 
mains of  anoieat  aenlptr!r(>,  among  othefs  the 
"  Dying  Ghidiator,"  the  "Fi^'bting  Gladiator,'' 
the  two  Furietti  centaurs,  the  Oupid  and 
Psyche,  the  Agrippina,  the  Oamillns,  tho  Venus 
of  the  oapitol,  and  the  famous  bronze  wolf 
with  the  infants  Romulus  and  Remus.  Many 
other  celebrated  statues  and  pictures  adorn  the 
churches  and  palaces  of  tlie  city ;  and  bende 
the  f?rcat  collection  of  the  Vatican  there  are 
10  or  11  public  libraries,  one  of  which,  called 
the  Angelica,  in  the  Angustinian  convent,  con- 
toms  90,000  volumes  and  3.000  MS8.,  and  an- 
other, the  Miner>'a,  120,000  volumes  and  4,500 
MSB. — There  are  in  the  dtty  864  chnrchea  and 
186  convents.  Preeminent  among  these  pa- 
ored  edi6ces,  and  among  all  the  Cbriatian  tem- 
ples of  the  world,  is  tiie  choroh  of  St  Peter*s, 
which  Gibbon  calls  "the  most  glorious  struc- 
ture that  haa  ever  been  applied  to  tho  use  ot 
religion."  Its  feondtiion  was  Idd  by  Pope 
Nicholas  V,  in  1450,  on  tbo  site  of  an  in'  nt 
basilica,  and  after  a  period  of  oonatmctioa  car- 
ried Ihitmgh  the  reipni  of  80  popes  and  directed 
by  12  architects,  amon^  them  Bramaiite,  Ra- 
phael, lliichel  Angelo,  Giocomo  della  Porto,  and 
jCidemo,  it  was  dedicated  by  Urban  VIII.  in 
1626.  (See  Oatredsal.)  Externally  tho  work, 
thouph  magnificent  in  materials  and  dimensions, 
is  dkihgured  by  the  proiuiuence  of  the  front  add- 


ed bf  Mademo,  which  almort  hides  froMi  fte 

near  spectator  tho  jirincipul  feature,  the  vast  a&4 
tuvveriiig  dome;  while,  had  Uie original  plan  oC 
Bramante  and  Michel  Angelo  been  folloved. 
the  whole  dome  would  liave  been  Ti>ible  frcHD] 
the  square  before  the  church.  But  the  doOM 
itself  and  the  interior  of  the  edifice  are  held  t» 
he  unrivalled  in  magnitude,  proportion,  and 
decoration.  The  chourch  of  St.  Paol  aat«ida 
the  walls,"  destroTed  by  fire  in  1688  and  rehdl 
and  dedicated  in  1H54,  is  also  a  masterpiece  of 
magnifioence  in  architecture  and  deccNnUioa. 
It  was  originally  fonnded  by  the  emperor  Coa* 
.stantine.  The  jjalaces  of  the  Roman  nobles  are 
numerous  and  of  mroat  size,  but  are  gencraOj 
more  remarkable  ror  internal  than  for  external 
splendor.  Their  walls  ore  usually  of  bride 
Btuccocd,  and  their  chief  external  omaTrent  n 
a  rich  cornice.  Tlie  ]iriucipal  of  IhetH;  m&nskrtis 
are  tho^^e  uf  Doria,  Rnspoli,  Cknvtni,  Oniii, 
Giustiniani,  Altieri,  Cicciaporci,  FarT!f  -<-.  B*r- 
berini,  and  Colomia.  There  are  seve  ral  poiacts 
which,  from  being  surrounded  by  extemift 
gardens,  are  called  villas.  Of  these  the  dHu- 
cipol  is  the  villa  Borghese,  whose  garaenfi, 
nearly  3  m.  in  circuit,  are  open  to  the  public^ 
and  form  the  most  fushionnblc  promenadt-  in 
Rome. — There  are  many  squares  in  the  city, 
consisting  of  small  paved  areaa^  adorned  MB* 
endly  witli  fountains  and  monuments^  The 
largo  oval  area  in  front  of  St.  Peter's  ia  snr- 
ronnded  by  a  superb  cdonnade,  and  in  tike 
middle  between  t  w  o  fountains  is  an  Epy]l!rji 
obelisk  78  feet  in  lieight.  The  square  next  in 
dze  to  that  of  St  Peter*s  b  the  Piazza  Navciuk 
which  is  abo\it  840  feet  in  length,  and  has  in 
the  centre  an  elegant  fountain,  the  finest  ia 
Rome.  These  fonntains  are  nnmeronathTOopb- 
out  the  city,  and  form  one  of  its  most  striking 
and  attractive  features.  They  are  copioutJy 
supplied  with  water  by  three  aqueducta  which 
yet  remain  in  operation  of  the  many  that  pour- 
ed their  streams  into  the  ancient  city. — Tl:e 
Colosseum  in  the  most  striking  of  the  rviuaifis 
old  Rome.  Its  form  is  elliptical;  there 
are  4  stories  adorned  by  columns;  the  lower 
is  Doric,  the  2d  Ionic,  tJie  3d  CorintLitoi;  the 
height  of  tho  outer  wall  was  1^7  feet;  ibm 
longer  axis,  020  feet;  tlie  shorter,  513;  circum- 
ference, 1,770  feet;  area,  6  acres.  The  ma- 
terial of  which  it  is  built  is  chiefly  tvareitiDa. 
It  has  been  stripped  of  its  exterior  ornaments, 
tlie  interior  wholly  dismantled,  and  much  of  the 
outer  wall  carried  off  for  the  sake  of  the  aate> 
ri:ils;  and  vet  it  remains  n  most  imposlnsr  and 
sublime  ruin  from  tho  mere  grandeur  of  its  uxbl 
The  Pantheon  is  die  most  perfeet  as  a  whole 
of  Uie  structures  that  renmin  of  the  anrient 
city.  Tho  portion  of  the  baths  of  ^I>iodetian 
which  remams  has  been  oonTOrted  into  a  con- 
vent; the  prinripal  ball  forms  the  content 
church.  The  chief  triumphal  arches  arc  thoas 
of  Titus,  of  Septimins  Severus,  and  of  OoastaB- 
tine,  the  last  of  which  is  the  only  one  that  re- 
mains entire.  Trigon's  pillar  is  a  column  cov- 
ered with  bass-reliefs  containing  2,500  figorcs 
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representing  that  emperor's  expedition  against 
tlM  Daebna;  its  height  h  188  feet  ApiHar 

f'f  nearly  equal  lu-iirht  erected  in  honor  of  the 
eau>eror  Marcus  Aureiios  stands  in  the  X'iazza 
CofomuL    Beneath  the  eit^  are  extensive 
catnconi^-*.  which  were  ori<^lnallv  excuviifions 
made  in  digging  out  materials  for  building. 
(See  Cataoomds!) — The  mflnnftctarea  of  Rome 
are  various,  thouii:h  not  extonsivo.    The  priti- 
opal  are  of  woollens,  silks,  velvets,  hats,  gloves, 
Stocking!^,  leather,  glue,  glass  homes,  liquors, 
pomade,  artificial  flowers,  mosaics,  jewelry, 
and  articles  connected  with  the  fine  arts.  The 
city  b  a  great  resort  for  foreigners,  of  whom  the 
Ei^lish,  French,  and  Americans  are  the  most 
nnm»>rou9,  and  U  a  favorite  place  of  residence 
and  sta<ly  for  furcigu  artist:*.    The  climate  is 
triild,  but  relaxing  and  oppressive  in  summer. 
Tlalu-i  n;  e  fre  jueot  and  heavy  in  November  and 
Decciiiber,  and  there  is  usually  a  little  snow  in 
tiie  winter,  which  however  seldom  remains 
mori."  than  a  few  hotirs.    The  tramonMna,  a  dis- 
agreeable culd  north  wind,  sometime:*  blows  for 
sereral  days  at  a  time.   The  marshy  grounds  in 
:bo  neighborhood  of  the  city  and  tljinly  popn- 
lated  didtriets  in  and  aroond  it  are  malarious 
and  apt  to  prodnee  remittent  fevers,  which 
hovt'ever  cnn  be  easily  avoided  by  care  and 
prndence.   The  people  of  Rome,  at  least  the 
noddle  and  working  classes,  are  stont  and  well 
formed,  the  wonioa  bcinj,'  reruarkaljlo  for 
b«aatjr  and  a  certain  mi^estj  of  air  and  mien. 
The  ptihlic  anrasements  are  theatrical  perform- 
ancci",  concert-*,  and  reli;4ion.s  telt'liratlons.  The 
most  noted  festival  is  the  carnival,  which  imme- 
difttely  precedes  the  season  of  Lent.   The  chief 
cdncational  institution  is  the  university,  which 
hsL^  8  professors  in  theology,  6  in  law.  8  in 
mediriue,  5  in  philosophy,  one  in  the  fine  arts, 
an<l  4  in  the  Greek,  Hebrew,  SyrisA,  and  Ara- 
•  lansT'i^-TC^.    The  collo<rr     propnffanda  fide 
has  a  rich  library  and  a  pnutiug  ortice  w^ich 
contain  works  in  80  languages.   There  are 
several  otbcr  collefre?  and  many  learned  socle- 
ties  the  prin<  i[)al  of  which  are  tlie  academies 
of  Roman  history,  of  geography,  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal ht'tfirr.  of  antiiniitie^,  nnd  of  the  Arcadians. 
The  municipal  j^overnmcnt  is  iu  the  hands  of 
a  senator  appomted  by  the  pope,  and  8  con- 
•^rratnrs  and  40  conncillors  cloi'ted  by  their 
own  bodv.  together  with  two  delegates  from 
•adi  of  t6e  14  Twni.  Their  term  of  office  is  6 
year^,  and  one  half  of  the  body  i;*  taken  from 
the  nobility  and  landowners,  and  the  other 
half  from  the  middle  classes. — ^During  the  tnr- 
balent  and  iLTiorant  ages  whicli  .-ucceoded  the 
downfiill  of  the  weetem  empire,  the  city  of 
Rome  slowlj  sank  to  a  state  of  degradation  and 
decay,  which  reached  \U  ^rreatest  depth  about 
the  end  of  the  Sth  century,  when  little  more 
remained  of  the  proud  metropolis  of  the  world 
than  is  now  \isible,  while  the  modem  city  was 
not  yet  begun  to  be  constructed.    The  popula- 
tion at  this  period  is  supposed  to  have  dwin- 
dled to  about  13,000.   The  popes  however 
•oon  began  to  assert  tiieir  snpremaQT'  over  the 


potentates  around  them,  and  exertetl  them- 
Mlves  to  restore  and  enlarfre  their  capitaL 

T,eo  Vr.  mnde  a  Inriro  nrrc-'^-ion  t<i  the  city 
about  850,  and  under  the  iniiuence  of  peace  and 
stable  goTeminent  the  population  rapidlf  In* 
creased.  In  tlie  11th  ci  iitury  the  city  suffered 
severely  from  the  attacks  of  the  emperor  Henry 
IV.  in  his  wars  with  Gregory  VII.,  and  still 
more  from  tlu^  N*irniaiH  uiui  SaracL'ns  under 
Bobert  Guiscard,  who  recovered  it  for  the  pope 
from  the  hands  of  the  imperialists.  Still  at 
the  end  of  this  century  its  pnpalation  had 
grown  to  35,0(tO.  In  the  14tii  century  the 
prosperity  of  the  city  was  checked  by  the 
removal  of  the  popes  to  A\'ignon,  and  was 
not  materially  promoted  hy  the  brief  .'-plendor 
of  tlie  rule  oi"  Kicazi.  After  the  rduin  of  the 
popes  in  1877,  a  long  period  of  turbulence  nnd 
civil  strife  sncceeded,  in  which  the  families  of 
the  Colonna  and  Orsini  were  the  i>rincipal  ac- 
tors; but  at  length,  about  1417,  the  authority 
of  the  popes  prevailed,  and  during  tlie  15th  and 
16th  centuries  the  city  was  enlarged  to  near- 
ly its  present  dimensions  and  adorned  with  its 
jtrincipal  churches  and  ])alaces.  By  the  mid- 
dle of  the  I7th  century  it  had  attaint  its 
highest  state  of  popnlatioo  and  magnificence. 
The  only  cjroat  calamity  which  befel!  it  dnring 
these  last  3  centuries  was  the  storming  and 
pillaging  by  the  army  of  the  constable  de 
bonrbon  in  1527.  In  1797  Rome  was  occn- 
pied  by  the  French,  who  sent  the  pope  to 
France,  and  proclaimed  a  rei)ublic,  wmch  was 
suppressed  by  tlie  allies  in  1799  and  the  pope 
restored.  In  1808  the  city  was  ajB:ain  occi^ied 
by  the  troops  of  Napoleon,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  annexed  to  Lis  empire.  The  pope  was 
restored  on  the  downfall  of  Napoleon  in  1814, 
nnd  the  city  remained  in  pe.aee  till  in  1848 
revolutionary  movements  b^an,  which  result- 
ed in  the  expidsion  of  the  pope  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  u  republic  in  Feb.  1849,  at  the  head 
of  which  were  Hazzini,  ArmeUini,  Safh,  Gaii- 
baldi,  and  Arezr.ana.  The  new  republic  how- 
ever was  speedily  suppressed  by  the  I'rench 
army,  which  besieged  Kome  during  Kay  and 
Jime,  1849,  and  compelled  it  to  surrender 
July  1.  The  city  has  since  been  occupied  by 
a  French  garrison.  Ite  possession  is  ardently 
desired  by  the  Ptntc-men  of  the  new  kingdom 
of  Itidy,  of  which  it  is  thought  to  be  the  appro- 
priate capital. 

ROMTLLY,  SiB  Sa^ttet.,  an  En  polish  lawyer 
and  statesman,  descended  from  a  French  Prot- 
estant refiigee,  bom  in  London,  Iforch  1, 1767, 
died  by  his  own  hand,  Nov.  2,  1818.  He  ac- 
quired a  liberal  education  mainly  by  self-in- 
stmction,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1788. 
While  a  student  at  law  he  had  visited  Geneva, 
where  he  became  acquainted  with  Dumont, 
and  at  Paris  with  D'Alembert,  Diderot,  and 
several  of  those  who  were  afterward  promi- 
nent leaders  of  the  French  revolution.  These 
associations  and  subsequent  visits  to  Paris  led 
him  to  view  the  revolution  witli  a  favor  which 
be  manifested  in  several  pamphlets,  and  in  an 
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extensive  correspondenco  which  has  tSnce  been 
publislieJ.  11  i>  practice  at  the  bar  was  at  first 
meagre,  bul  licfuro  1806  he  had  attained  the 
position  of  the  most  Bucceseful  advocate  since 
the  tiriK-  of  Coke,  and  the  hir^jest  practice  of 
any  barrister  in  the  court  of  chancery.  In  that 
year  he  was  appointed  soUdtor^genciral  in  the 
Fox  and  Grem  illo  ministry,  and  returned  to 
parliament  for  a  government  borough,  though 
oe  had  previonsly  from  a  desire  for  independ- 
CDce  refused  offers  ot  a  seat  from  the  niarijuiB 
Lansdowne  and  the  prince  of  ^Vales.  He 
was  one  of  the  Tnanamrs  on  the  trial  and  lm> 
peachment  of  Lord  Melville,  and  ofTl  rted  im- 
provements in  the  bankrupt  laws,  but  is  most 
aifltingQuihed  for  his  effbrts  to  ameliorate  the 
criminal  laws,  to  wliich  ho  applied  himself 
after  retiring  from  office  on  a  change  of  minis- 
try in  1807.  More  than  20  years  before  he 
had,  at  the  instance  of  Lord  Landsdowne,  writ- 
ten a  reply  to  a  pamphlet  advocating  a  more 
stringent  executiuu  of  iho.sc  laws,  by  which 
nearly  800  offences  were  then  punishable  with 
death,  and  had  since  devoted  mneh  attention 
to  tiio  subject.  Retaining  his  hcut  in  parlia- 
ment during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  at  each 
session,  beside  tnkinjj  a  leading  part  in  general 
legislation  oa  the  liberal  side,  he  introduced 
biUs  for  the  repeal  or  modifloivllon  of  the  worst 
etatntf".  and,  though  generally  nnsiirce<isfnl, 

§uvo  an  itiipulw  to  public  sentimeut  wliicli 
nally  effected  his  object  at  a  later  peril td. 
Up  to  1818  ho  bad  sat  for  "pocket  boronjrhs," 
the  representation  of  wliich  he  purchased  from 
their  owners.  In  that  year,  however,  he  was 
without  solicitation  returned  for  Westminster ; 
but  before  the  session  commenced,  grief  for  the 
death  of  his  wife  and  other  excitements  pro- 
duced an  aberration  of  mind  ntide-r  which  he 
committed  suicide.  He  left  an  autobiography, 
since  published  under  the  title  of  "  Memoirs  or 
Fir  Saimiol  Romillv"  (3  vols.,  London,  1840). — 
&IB  JonK,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  1602, 
was  appointed  aolioitor-genersd  in  1848,  attor- 
ney-general in  1850,  and  master  of  the  rolls  in 
1851,  which  lost  office  he  still  holds  (1861). 

ROMNEY,  George,  an  English  painter,  born 
in  Furness,  Lancashire,  Dec.  15,  1784,  died  in 
Kendal,  Nov.  15,  1P02.  Tie  was  the  Bon  of  a 
cabinet  maker,  mid  wais  placed  when  1  'J  years 
old  with  an  itinerant  painter  who  \\  as  then 
prfteti?iinf^  his  profession  at  Kendal  in  West- 
moreland. At  the  !)^e  of  2'^  he  be^:aa  painting 
on  his  own  account,  resided  feoine  time  at  York, 
and  in  1762  established  himself  in  London. 
Here  ho  began  by  painting  heads  fur  4  guineof*, 
and  in  1763  obtained  the  second  premium  of 
60  pnineas,  offered  by  the  socictv  of  artists,  by 
a  picture  of  tlie  "  Death  of  Gen.  Wolfe."  In 
1765  he  gdned  a  second  nremimn  from  the 
eame  society  for  a  historical  i>ninting;  but  he 
devoted  himself  chietly  to  portraits.  In  1773 
he  went  to  Italy;  and  remained  there  abont  2 
years,  studying  in  jiarticnlar  tlio  works  of  "Mi- 
chel Angelo  and  Raphael.  Alter  his  return  in 
1775  he  waiooDstaiiu^  oocapied  with  portraits^ 


and  was  soon  under  the  necessity  of  rai^n^  Hi 

prices,  lie  did  not  helonp  to  the  roT.nl  arad. 
emy,  and  sent  no  pictures  to  its  exhibition; 
moreover  there  was  an  ill  feeling:  and  rivalry 
between  himijclf  ;n  1  it«t  presichiit.  Sir  Joshot 
Reynolds.  "Re  wn.khj  and  Komney,"  JU>fd. 
Thnrlow  is  reported  to  have  said,  "mfide  ^ 
town;  lam  of  the  Romney  faction."  At  the 
same  time  he  began  to  employ  himself  mote 
and  more  with  ideal  and  histoiical  pieou,  b«l 
he  rarely  finished  the  many  works  of  that  cIsm 
which  ho  commenced.  In  1756  he  had  coik- 
traeted  a  marria^  with  a  yonng  woman  at  Keo^ 
dal,  hnt  in  setting  <iiit  for  the  metrop"I:.s  Ivft 
her^and  two  young  chiidreu  in  that  place,  and 
during  his  snbseqnent  years  of  prosperity  never 
called  her  to  share  his  fortunes,  and  even  con- 
cealed from  his  friends  the  fact  of  his  marriage. 
But  as  his  health  declined,  he  in  1799  sudden- 
ly started  for  the  north,  and  there  in  her  aoeiex 
ty  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Tlie  year 
fliter  his  arrival  at  Kendal  he  became  utterly 
imbecile,  a  condition  which  he  bad  long  dread- 
ed, and  in  which  he  continued  until  hi^  *!eat!:. 
Cumberland,  the  dramatist,  gave  a  short  ac- 
count of  his  history ;  the  poet  Haylaj  piiblab- 
ed  a  biography,  in  which  Flnxmnn  frave  n  de- 
scription of  his  works;  his  son,  the  lU  v.  John 
Komiiey,  wr(*to  another  life ;  and  a  notice  can 
also  be  found  in  Allan  Cniuuo|^bam^a  ^Xirae 
of  the  British  Paiulcrs.** 

ROMULUS,  the  founder  of  Rome,  reigned 
from  753  to  716  B.  C.  The  following  is  the 
legendary  account  of  his  history.  Amulias,  the 
younger  son  of  F^ocas,  king  of  Alba  Longa, 
after  the  death  of  his  father  seized  on  the 
throne  rightfully  belonging  to  his  brother  Xo- 
mitor,  and  eaniwd  the  dan^ter  of  the  latter, 
Tlbea  Silvia,  to  become  a  vestal  rirgin.  By  the 
god  Mars,  who  fell  in  love  with  her,  she  had 
two  children,  who  as  soon  as  they  were  boni 
Avere  ordered  by  Amulius  to  be  thrown  into 
the  water.  Happily  the  river  had  at  that  time 
OTcrflowed  the  snrronnding  country,  and  the 
ba.sket  in  which  the  boys  Romulus  and  Remns 
were  placed  was  carried  to  the  foot  of  the  Pr  la- 
tino  hill,  and  left  on  dry  land.  A  she  wolf,  guing 
down  to  the  water  to  drink,  was  attracted  bgr 
the  cries  of  the  children,  cirricd  thcni  to  her 
cave,  and  suckled  thvm ;  and  ia  tliis  situation 
they  were  found  by  Fanstiilaa,  the  king*s  herd^ 
man,  who  took  them  home,  and  broufrht  them 
up  along  with  his  own  sons.  When  tliey  had 
grown  up,  the  herdsmen  of  the  Palatine  hiH 
had  a  quarrel  with  the  herdsmen  (>f  Xumitor, 
in  which  Pvemus  was  taken  i>risuucr,  and  the 
expedition  of  Romidils  to  deliver  his  brotlier 
resulted  in  the  discovery  of  their  birth,  the 
lulling  of  Arnulius,  and  the  elevation  of  Nnmi- 
tor  to  bis  rightfol  antbotity;.  The  two  broth- 
en?  determined  to  build  a  city  on  the  Paliitine, 
on  which  they  had  been  brought  up ;  and  in 
order  to  decide  which  one  should  give  bis  name 
they  consulted  the  augurs.     Fir^J  there  ap- 

J)earcd  to  Remus  6  vultures,  and  then  to  Romu* 
nalS.  A  diapnta  then  aroae  between  the  two^ 
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■>  1*  most  of  the  people  fravo  their  voices  for 
Komuioa,  who  thereupon  began  buil<liag  the 
cltf.    Kemtu,  angry  at  the  deciiAoii,  leaped 
.jver  the  rampart,  sayiug :  "  Shall  siuli  de- 
fences as  these  keep  your  city  ?"  and  was  in- 
Ftantly  alain.    Romulus,  to  increase  the  nnm- 
her  of  oitizeiiB,  opened  a         of  refuge,  and 
TL'ithcr  mifiy  tied  from  the  countries  rotind 
iibont :  hut  they  wcro  without  wives,  &b  the 
neighboring  people  would  not  give  them  their 
dsnif!:tcr-  in  marriage.    lIcrenpnTi  tin-  kin;; 
made  a  great  festival,  which  was  lurfrcly  at- 
tended by  the  men  of  the  neighboring  citicn 
-^ith  til eir  families ;  while  tliey  wore  looking 
uj«on  tLe  aports^  the  Boman  youth  rushed  out 
and  eaniea  off  tha  women  to  be  their  wives. 
In  con-seq nonce  a  war  arose,  first  with  the  peo- 
pid  of  Cccnino,  then  with  the  people  of  Crustu- 
maiiim  and  AatemniBf  ia  boui  of  which  Bom- 
alii  was  successful;  and  la-tly  witli  the  Sii- 
hioes,  wlio  came  with  a  great  army  under  tlieir 
Ittof  Titaa  Tatlna.  Throngh  the  treason  of  Tar- 
peia,  the  Sabines  p<>t  possession  of  tlie  fortre-s 
OQ  the  hill  Saturnius,  and  a  battle  ensued  in  the 
vrJIey  at  the  foot  of  the  hilL  While  it  waa  ra« 
-•ing  fiercely,  the  women  who  had  heen  C!irri<'d 
o'F  ran  down  from  the  Palatine,  threw  them- 
selves between  their  husbands  and  their  fathers 
and  brotheriii,  and  prayed  theui  to  lay  aside 
:  r."'r  quarrel.   A  poace  was  therefore  made  be- 
iwben  tile-  cuutcudiiig  armies,  and  the  twopeo- 
plea  became  one,  the  Sabines  living  on  the  Sa- 
^  .mins  or  Capitolinc  and  the  Quirinal  hills,  and 
Romans  ou  idc  i'idatine;  and  the  two  kinj^ 
a  .1  th.  ir  counsellors  met  in  the  valley  between 
tti  ■  PaLitine  and  Capit<>}ino  hills,  which  was 
tLurefore  called  amitium,  '*  the  place  of  meet- 
ifu*.**    Tatiu9  not  long  afterwara  was  slain  by 
*';.o  iii!i:if'iTanrs  of  Lanrentnm,  and  iLomnlus 
feigned  over  the  whole  people.  These  he  divid- 
ed mto  8  tribes:  the  Ramnenses,  from  his  own 
c.me  ;  tlie  Titien^e-*.  from  fliat  r>f  the  Sabine 
King  ;  and  the  Luceres,  from  Lucumo,  an  Etrus- 
><aa  chief  who  had  aided  him  in  itrenons  wars. 
ll  •mulua  had  numerou-*  wai-s.  in  wliioli  lu»  was 
Very  saoceasfoL  Alter  he  hud  reigned  a  long 
rime,  he  one  daj  called  the  people  together  in 
field  of  Mars.   When  tiiey  liad  assembled, 
tL.  re  arose  a  terrible  storm,  which  darkened 
tbe  l&nd  and  dispersed  tlie  people,  and  in  the 
•nidat  of  it  Romulus  disappeared.    At  fir^t  it 
■xfi*  :i  *  known  what  had  become  of  him,  but 
iu%i  uijih:  he  appeared  to  one  Procnlus  Julius 
4^rtii]]ig  from  ^Uha  to  Rome,  and  said  to  him: 
•  Go  and  tell  my  people  that  they  weep  not 
h,r  me  any  more;  but  bid  them  to  be  brave 
!><i>d  warlike,  and  »o  shall  they  make  my  city  the 
greatetit  in  the  earth."    From  that  the  people 
j  idged  that  Romulus  had  become  a  god,  and  a 
t>  raplc  was  built  to  him,  and  ho  was  worahtp- 
;--d  nri'Ier  f!,e  name  of  (iuirinug.    He  WaS  SOO- 
e*>©ded  by  Numa  i'orapilius. 

BONCESVALLES,  or  BoxdSTArx,  a  small 
h unlet  situated  in  the  vall.  y  of  Valcarlos  In 
N&varre^  between  Pompeluna  and  St.  Jean 
Pifld  da  Port  la  TWwce.  It  oommands  the  en- 
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trance  to  one  of  the  passes  of  the  Pyr^nf^es, 
and  is  celebrated  as  fhe  scene  of  the  '^dolorous 
roof*  of  Charlemagne,  who,  returning  from  an 
invasion  of  Spain,  was  attaoked  by  the  Basque 
mountaineers  and  lost  his  whole  rear  guard.  A. 
D.  778.  Tradition  has  added  so  largely  to  the 
incidents  of  thin  battle,  that  it  is  now  very  diffi- 
cult to  sej>arate  fact  from  fiction  :  aTid  the  nu- 
merous local  ballads  and  romances  of  the  middle 
ages,  in  which  are  related  on  one  side  the  ex- 
ploits of  the  letrendary  Spanish  hero,  lu-riianlo 
del  Oarpio,  and  on  the  other  those  of  Roland, 
Oliver,  and  the  other  peers  and  paladina"  of 
CharlomaCTc''=  conrt  who  fell  in  the  encounter, 
have  given  a  character  to  the  place  which  his- 
tory cannot  easily  remore.  One  of  the  most 
imaginative  ncrnnnt^  of  the  battle  is  that  enn- 
tained  in  Polci's  Morgante  Maggi&re.  A  cleft 
in  the  hi^est  part  of  the  mountain  ehahi, 
called  the  Breche.  \va<,  accordinfr  to  tradition, 
made  by  Roland  with  hb  sword  Durandal. 
Throngh  this  pass  the  Blaolt  Prince  led  his 
army  into  Spain  in  13^7;  and  in  July, 
Souit  was  forced  from  a  strong  position  he  had 
taken  here  by  Wellington. 

RON  DA,  a  city  of  Andalusia,  Spain,  40  m. 
W.  from  Granada,  and  48  N.  N.  E.  from  Gib- 
raltar; pop.  about  18,000,  It  is  built  upon  a 
high  rook,  nearly  Bnrronnded  by  the  river 
Gtiadiaro,  which  separates  the  town  by  a 
dee))  c  hasm,  crossed  by  two  bridges,  into  two 
part<.    It  is  protected  by  a  Mowish  castle. 

Ii<  »XDO  (It.),  in  music,  a  composition  con- 
sisting of  3  strains,  the  first  of  vvhieh,  forming 
the  burden,  closes  in  the  original  key,  while 
the  others  lead  the  car  easily  and  naturally 
back  to  it.  The  pieco  derives  its  name  from 
the  circumstance  of  the  melody  going  romid 
through  the  2d  and  Hd  strains  to  the  1st. 

RONGE,  JoaAK>'ES,  tiie  leader  of  the  Ger- 
man Oatholiea,  honi  In  BIsolH^swalde,  SUesia, 
Oct.  Ifi,  1813.  Ue  studied  theoloc-y  at  the  nni- 
versity  of  Breslau  from  1837  to  1K39,  and  was 
ordmned  as  a  Roman  OathoVe  priest  in  1640. 
Ilannir  manifested  an  opposition  to  the  disci- 
pline of  the  obnroh,  he  waa  susucuded  in  1843, 
and  ordered  to  an  eoeteeiastical  honse  of  eorreo> 
tion,  but  refused  to  submit  to  the  order.  On 
Oct.  1,  1844,  ho  publi.sliod  a  letter  against  the 
exhibition  of  the  "  holy  coat"  at  Treves,  whicli 
was  soon  followed  by  the  organization  of  the 
so  ciilled  German  Catholic  congregations.  (See 
German  Catholics.)  lie  published  in  kuc- 
cession  a  numl)er  of  pamphlets,  in  which  he 
called  on  the  Roman  (\it!iolic  laity  and  t'lt- 
lower  clergy  to  leave  tlie  communioii  of  Uiat 
ehnrdi  and  join  the  German  Oatholic  move- 
ment. These  pamphlets  were  generally  under- 
stood to  bo  written  from  the  8tand]><»iiit  of 
deism,  although  it  was  not  distinctly  avowed ; 
in  8uh»e<iuent  years  Ron::?  pronoTmred  him.Helf 
more  and  more  unreservedly  in  favor  of  deistio 
doctrines.  In  1847  and  the  following  years  he 
look  an  aetive  [»art  in  the  jiolitieal  mnvrnicnta 
of  Germany.  La  IHA*<,  after  the  election  of 
the  view  of  tiie  empire,  he  isaaed  with  Bayr- 
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boffer  and  Gerni  iiii  Mottornu  li,  in  tlic  name  of 
the  German  democracy,  a  protest  agaiust  that 
^eetion.  He  soWquentlj  ooiigratod  to  Lon- 
don, where  ho  signed  in  1851,  with  Ruge, 
Scruve,  Kinkel,  and  others,  a  democratic  mani- 
fttrto  to  tihe  Qcnmian  people.  He  also  became 
in  Lonilon  tlio  leader  of  a  free  oonj;re(ration. 
In  conseqaence  of  the  amnesty  granted  bj  the 
Prussian  govenmiCTit,  he  in  IMl  again  niade 
his  appearance  in  Breslaii,  wlaro  he  WflS  1^ 
oeived  by  his  friends  with  enthusiasm. 

ROXSARD,  PiKKRE  DB,  a  Firench  poet,  bora 
at  the  ca»'tle  c»f  La  Poissonii*re,  near  Vend6mc, 
St'pt.  11,  ld'2-t,  died  Doe.  27. 1585.  lie  helong- 
ed  to  a  noble  fiuiiily  of  Hungarian  origin, 
eame  a  page  to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  the  son  of 
Francis  L,  then  entered  the  hmisehold  of  James 
V.  of  Scotland,  and  spent  3  years  in  Great  Brit- 
iin.  Returning  to  the  dake  of  Orleansi  he  was 
sent  on  several  missions,  and  lia<l  n  narrow  es- 
o^e  with  his  life  from  a  8bi{mTeck  when  on  a 
aeoond  virft  to  SootUmd  in  1540.  Deafhese 
befell  him  in  coi^unction  v  t*1i  ill  rLtjuito  1  love, 
and  about  1542  he  devoted  hiiuscif  to  classical 
itadies,  whioh  he  oontinned  for  7  years,  with  a 
view  to  perfecting  the  French  lan^uaixo.  Li  (.-x- 
ecating  this  plan,  a  f  ouog  nobleman,  Joachim 
I>a  B^Iaj,  who  had  jomed  him,  published  in 
15."0  his  rh'/emc  ft  iUunfratlun  ae  la  iangue 
FrangaitCy  followed  in  1551  bj  the  let  volnme 
of  RonBard*a  poemi.  These  were  teyerelj  as- 
sailed by  the  adlurcuts  of  tlie  old  school  for  his 
attempts  at  imitation  of  the  Greek  style  of  com- 

Sosition.  Among  Ronsard*s  supporters  we  find 
[ichel  do  L'Hospital,  who  was  afterward  ohan- 
oellor  of  France,  and  now  advocated  the  cause 
of  the  literary  reformers  in  a  Latin  hatiro.  The 
performances  of  the  Pleiad  (the  name  by  which 
nonsnrd  nnd  his  6  friends,  Dii  Hollay,  Balf. 
Jamy  o,  Bellean,  Jovelle,  and  Pontliuit  de  Thiard, 
Qied'to  style  their  own  literary  assodatlon)  a|K 
peered  in  rapid  snrcession,  and  were  very  pop- 
ular. The  puem^  of  Konsard  were  hailed  with 
enthnsiasm,  and  the  title  of  ■  the  French  poet" 
was  bestowed  on  him.  Ha  became  also  a  great 
favorite  with  Charles  IX.,  who  desired  his  com- 
pany in  aU  his  travels,  insisdng  upon  his  sleep- 
ing under  the  same  roof,  if  not  in  the  same 
roouif  and  b^towing  upon  him  pensions  and 
gratoltles  of  aU  kinds.  Diana  of  ^itieni  csUed 
him  her  own  l>e  Thou  tlie  historian 

thought  his  birth  to  be  a  full  compe^isation  for 
the  disastroQS  deftat  of  Paria ;  Queen  Elisabeth 
of  Knglond  sent  him  a  valuable  diamond ;  ifary, 
queen  of  Soots,  forgot  her  captivity  in  reading 
nls  poems  :  and  when  Taseo  visited  France  in 
1571,  he  paid  his  homage  to  this  "prince  of 
poets,"  and  solicited  his  advice.  Ilis  glory,  cfs- 
pecially  on  account  of  Malljcrbe's  criticism, 
adcd  awayintlie  17th  century,  but  his  mem- 
ory has  l>cen  recently  revived.  Many  complete 
editions  of  hi^i  works  were  published  from 
1667  to  1680.  His  choice  poeros  have  been 
eollert(>d  by  Stc.  Benvc  as  an  appendix  to  his 
Tableau  de  la  jpome  Franpam  au  16'  tiicU  (1 


ROOD,  a  cquare  mensnrc,  eqnrw  t-^  ftinnL 
part  of  an  acre,  and  consisting  of  4u  sqoart 
rods,  which  is  equivalent  to  1,810  square  yard* 
or  lO.SOO  square  feet.  Its  nieasnre  as  it  square 
would  be  104.355  feet  on  each  side,  titot  ctf  the 
acre  being  208.710821  feet 

ROOF,  the  covering  of  any  building  designed 
to  protect  its  intoior  from  the  weather.  li 
ordinarily  consistB  of  a  fiwnewoik  npoo  whiA 
is  secured  flie  external  coating;  and  in  c&rpea- 
try  the  meaning  of  the  term  is  restricted  to  tl.^ 
ft^une,  which  in  large  buildings  is  the  mo^ 
thorough  and  perfect  work  of  art  combniei 
with  science  tliat  enttr.s  into  their  constructiML 
In  different  countries  \  arious  t^orts  of  roof*,  aid 
ftmned  of  a  great  variety  of  mat^fiaU,  have 
prevailed,  according  to  the  requirements  of  the 
climate  and  the  akiil  of  the  people.  The  mort 
ancient  roofs  of  whioh  we  nave  any  aocenoC 
were  those  that  covered  the  i^implc  ?trartT!T« 
of  the  Egyptians  and  Thcbans,  formed  of  hijer« 
of  the  large  leaves  of  the  palm  plastef^sd  'vitt 
mndand  thi^cov,  d  witli  inats.  TIk-  i  rtrette 
dryness  of  the  eiiuaate  admitted  of  their  Urin^ 
flat,  and  they  were  used  at  night  aa  deeping 
phieos.  The  lar^c  fan-liVe  le  aves  of  ei-rtnin  spe- 
cies of  palm  are  still  used  in  warm  rtimatee  a* 
a  thateh  fbr  ooounon  hoQses.  Btndi^t  nmai 
poks  are  set  up  as  raffors  (where  tropical  raio« 
prevail  they  are  placed  at  a  steep  pitch),  and 
horicontal  stripe  of  wood  being  seenred  to 
thcf^e  at  suitahle  intervals,  tlic  leaves  are  tk-d 
down  to  them  with  strong  vegetable  fibres 
each  row  above  overlapping  that  below,  ts 
shingles  are  laid.  Other  common  vegetalV 
substances,  as  straw,  grass,  and  the  hark  f 
trees,  particularly  the  first,  have  s^rvtd  in 
cient  and  modem  times  for  the  covering 
hon!2e?»,  and  in  thoarrtic  roiT^ins  blocks  oi  iee 
and  snow  answer  thv  ;  ;u.j«.:  jmrpose;  akios  uf 
animals  are  also  used  hy  savage  tribes. — The 
areh  of  stone  work  or  hrick.  thou-^h  app.-irentJy 
known  to  themicient  Egyptians,  was  little  used 
by  them;  but  the  ancient  Greeks  appcarnotto 
have  been  acquainted  with  it,  and  tl.eir  more 
important  structures  of  stone  were  covered  with 
slopiug  roofe,  often  of  16"  to  16*  ioeiinatioii 
from  flie  liorizontal.  formed  of  largr  «-h-iV>  of 
marble  accurately  fitted  together  so  that  raia 
water  oonid  not  find  its  way  between  tkctt. 
Tih  s  wore  early  introdured,  formed  of  baked 
earthenware,  both  in  Hat  sheets  or  plain" 
tiles,  and  of  semi-cylindrical  form  with  €)pta 
end>.  known  as  pan  tiles.  These,  still  very 
extensively  employed  in  various  parts  of  the 
world,  require  a  strong  A^mcwork  to  sivtain 
tlieir  weight,  being  nattirally  heavy  and  mere- 
over  set  to  great  disadvantage  in  this  rci^pert. 
They  are  placed  iu  rows  up  and  down  th« 
slope,  which  should  be  abont  S4%  eveiy  odtcr 
row  liavinpr  the  concavities  npwar*!.  and  n?" 
cciving  the  edges  of  tlie  tiles  in  tliO  two  a«i 
joining  rows,  which  lie  with  the  convex 
face  upward.  Eac  h  tile  overlaps  tho  riv  \  t  cne 
below  it  in  the  same  row,  and  the  lap  beu^ 
pointed,  no  water  can  get  under  the  tilea  m  u 
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jT  t$  ther  are  heavy,  and  cannot  be  walked 
ajKvn :  imqw,  moreoTer,  is  apt  to  work  out  the 
p(»itinf  and  paaetrite  tiie  eov«r,  to  that  tbcff 
an  poorly  adapted  for  cold  regions.  Roofs  of 
wineot  or  concrete  are  mnch  use<l  in  some  of 
lb<?  dties  ou  the  Mediterranean,  an«i  are  well 
tpprored,  enpeciallr  where  flat  roofs  are  de- 
iM  as  p!a''e«  f««r  enjoying  the  cool  air  of  the 
ttmof.  These  require  a  strong  framework  to 
■Hyml  their  weight,  fllalea  hnw  long  been 
ir»  ;it*nsive  u«e  a.-*  a  material  for  cove rintr  roofs 
h  European  conn  tries  and  in  American  citiea. 
Bej  are  naiied  on  in  horizontal  rows,  thoae 
•fcore  overlapping  and  breaking  joints  with 
tfco*  below.  According  to  the  length  of  the 
i»  the  slope  maj  be  from  26'  u>  So".  Shingles 
ifpiwareedcr  aretofeBeniliiielnall  small 
t'TT.«  and  roTintry  hon^ic-^  thronphont  the  Uni- 
kd  States,  and  form  a  neat  roof;  which  needs 
icaiwil  in  froin  9  to  18  years,  and  oeoarional 
rfpair?  in  the  mean  time.  Canvas  and  coverings 
"f  >-htMt!iing  pai>er  are  used  npon  some  baild- 
ir.r*,  the?e  materials  being  laid  over  ^ith  a 
tLi'^k  coating  of  ochreous  paint,  or  with  coal 
tir  boiled  down  and  intermixed  with  sand  and 
vriaUed  with  clean  gravel  or  small  pebbles, 
ftedief  kid,  of  eopper,  of  tinned  iron,  and  of 
ite  Win  of  Inte  years  been  largely  employed 
ipm  importnnt  buildiiigs.  Zinc,  which  in  1840 
w  hardly  known  ■•  n  eovnrlBg  fgt  voofe,  is 
low  very  graerally  used  for  tlui  ]Mrpo«e  in 
G^Tamy.  and  in  Paris  very  few  rooft  of  im- 
p;»ruiie6  have  iK'en  cover»?d  with  any  other 
wHirial  ainen  1^.  In  EngUnd  it  has  not 
90  generally  adopted,  probably  for  the 
reason  that  the  English  zinc  is  of  very  inferior 
'fuStj  to  that  made  <m  the  eooltnent,  and  eon* 
•eqa*ntly  deteriorates  rapidly.  Tlie  pnrc^t 
BcCal  should  be  used  as  least  liable  to  be  acted 
flt  bj  any  acid  vapors  in  the  atmosphere,  and 
ipsMl  ewD  mast  be  taikiD  that  it  ooines  no- 
»W«  in  contact  with  iron,  even  with  nail  heads, 
»  this  metal  would  cause  its  oxidation  by  gal- 
naie  action.  It  is  hence  necessary  to  employ 
rlv  PI  f -r  fi-tcning  it  down.  As  with  the 
Qse  of  oth'^r  metallic  sheets,  particolar  care  is 
■Ncssary  in  laying  tfiem  on  to  allow  aoilfllent 
nim  (or  th»  ir  <  ontraction  and  expansion  by 
dttnges  of  temperature.  They  are  adapted  for 
fhl  rooCi,  and  anc  especially  has  the  advantage 
Srwt  lightness.  Measured  by  Ihn  aqnare  of 
1*W  roperficial  feet,  or  about  11  square  yards, 
tiie  covering  of  zinc  weighs  about  1  cwt. ;  that 
ari«lftom6to7ewt«  nooordfaig  to  ita  fhiekv 
ms;  and  that  of  -ilates  from  5  J  to  9  cwt.  In  the 
^itp  edifices  of  iron  and  giass  introduced  of 
■•TeMtttMroof  has  heen  oonstmeted  of  the 
materials  with  the  other  portions,  and 
tke»  have  proved  admirably  adapted  for  these 
•pwial  buildings.  For  the  roofs  of  conserva- 
^>ne-«  partienlainf  cl«e  is  the  eeseutial  nuit»- 
'^1  — Tlie  means  of  supporting  the  outer  cov- 
t^riog  of  roofii  b  the  consideration  of  chief 
vportanee  In  their  eomtmetioD.  Rooft  are 
Bhi  MgmtpmSa^mnm  ftom  one  wall  to 


the  ottMr,  and  in  mangr  itHpeeli      hM  on 

the  same  principles  to  secure  the  necessary 
strength  and  sti^esa.  The  space  may  be 
apnaned  by  an  andk,  and  ^lia  is  wnneaniee 
practised;  but  the  plan  is  not  so  suitable  for  a 
roof  as  for  a  bridge,  on  account  of  the  former 
lacking  the  tlxed  abutmentj}  which  are  always 
obtaineil  for  arched  bridges.  Roofii  thoa  OQBp 
structed  must  be  provided  with  supporting 
wails  of  unusual  solidity.  The  principles  of 
these  sU  uctuiee  are  deao^Md  in  Ancn,  and  of 
the  full  circular  arched  covering  in  Dom. 
framework  in  timber  has  been,  until  the  re- 
oant  application  of  iron  to  thit  nae,  almost  the 
sole  method  of  forming  roofii;  and  the  object 
has  been  to  arrange  the  timbers  in  such  shapes 
as  to  secure  tlie  greatest  streugUi  and  stitt'uess 
with  the  least  weight  of  material,  withool 
lateral  strain  or  thrust  upon  the  walls,  and  so 
as  to  pr^ient  two  or  more  inclined  plaoea  for 
the  dopes  of  liie  roof  over  tiie  enoloeed  annoeu 
The  simplest  figure  is  that  of  two  inclined  planea 
leaning  toward  each  other  and  connected  along 
their  upper  lines  over  the  central  line  of  the 
spaoe  thiay  oovor,  the  lower  edge  of  each  rest- 
ing upon  one  of  two  opposite  parallel  walls. 
Such  a  frame  consists  of  rafters  standing  in 
pairs.  They  may  be  boarded  over  and  Oien 
shingled  or  otherwise  covered ;  and  the  roof 
is  the  common  or  gable-ended  ioq£  The  up- 
per Hne,  called  Hie  ridge,  eztondi  tte  whew 
length  of  the  roof.  It  may  be  cat  off  by  an 
inclined  plane  sloping  toward  the  end  of  the 
building,  and  this  may  be  done  at  one  or  both 
ends,  it  the  building  is  square,  the  ridge  then 
disappears,  and  the  4  inclined  planes  of  equal 
dimensions  meet  in  a  point  over  the  centre  of 
the  aqnare.  The  Iteei  of  meeting  of  the  aida 
and  end  slopes  are  called  hips,  and  the  roof  a 
hipped  roof.  In  case  the  rafters  are  not  ex- 
tended upward  till  they  meet,  bnt  terminato 
along  the  edges  of  a  nearly  horiaontal  plane^ 
whicii  forms  the  summit  of  the  roof,  tnis  is 
called  a  truncated,  terraced,  or  cut-olf  roof.  By 
this  arrangemant  tiie  eonvenienee  ia  oblainac 
of  a  level  area  npon  the  roof,  and  excessive 
height  ia  avoided.  The  latter  ia  also  effected  bj 
two  dopea  npon  the  aanw  fiMO,  tiia  lower  oae 
of  a  steep  pitch  and  the  upper  one  flatter. 
This  is  called  a  curb  roof,  and  is  a  particularly 
useful  form  in  cities,  as  it  allows  good  space  for 
bedrooms  under  the  root  Onrbed  and  hipped 
roofs  are  both  more  ornamental  than  the  com- 
mon roof  in  breaking  the  monotony  of  the  ex- 
tensive  plane  anrfheea  of  tfie  latter;  bnt  anj 
consideraMe  "surface  approaching  a  level  can- 
not be  admitted  in  roo&  of  ordinary  strength' 
where  mnch  snow  fiEdls.  The  irregnlar  forma 
of  bnildinga  introduce  corresponding  modifi- 
cations in  the  roof.  The  parts  of  this  which 
cover  ditrerent  portions  of  the  former  most 
meet  in  such  manner  tint  joints  may  n&BSir 
be  secured  inipcrvions  to  rain  and  snow.  A 
great  diversity  is  exhibited  in  the  height  of 
rooAi  in  proportion  to  tiiair  wpaa;  ana  in  Ilia 
prcaeat  avajlaMmiy  of  TarioBi  aioaUant  oom^ 
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ing  materials  adapted  fortho  rrtfist  ^rcn tie  slopes, 
even  of  3  ^  to  4^*,  this  ia  more  a  matter  of  taste 
tium  of  importance.  Ae  regardi  eoononiy,  flie 
determinution  of  the  pitch  of  the  roof  would 
depend  upon  the  oomparative  cost  of  the  cover- 
ing materials,  and  the  locality  in  respect  to  ex- 
posure  to  fire.  In  citiea,  it  would  be  a  choice 
between  flat  roofa  with  metallic  sheets  or  asphal- 
tum  composition,  and  steep  roofa  with  slates ; 
while  in  the  country  shingled  roofs  might  be 
referred  witli  slopes  in  which  the  rafters  may 
e  I  or  f  the  length  of  tlio  spaii. — When  rafters 
iM  plaoed  upon  two  opposite  walls  in  the  sim- 
ple manner  described,  it  b  obviotis  that  they 
tend  to  thrust  the  walla  outward,  and  a  heavy 
roof  thne  fiutahied  wodd  onduuger  the  whole 
structure.  To  counteract  this  tendciior,  it  i-i 
necessarr  to  prevent  the  spreading  apart  of  the 
feet  of  the  rulers  by  connecting  them  together. 
The  simplest  method  of  doing  tliis  is  liy  a  hor- 
Leontal  beam  Ixdd  across  the  span  and  receiTing 
«t  each  end  the  foot  of  one  of  the  rafters  se- 
curely mortised  to  it.  This  is  called  a  tie 
beam ;  a  chain  or  slender  iron  rod  would  an- 
swer the  same  purpose,  the  strahibehigthflt  of 
longitudinal  extension.  Tn  roofs  of  wide  span 
there  ia  a  tendenoj  of  the  tie  beam  to  aettle  in 
the  middle,  and  this  most  tiien  be  ootmteraeted. 
This  is  ingeniously  done  by  suspending  hetwtiMi 
the  upper  ends  of  a  ]>air  of  the  rafters  a  tim- 
ber called  a  king  po^^t,  the  ends  of  the  rafters 
being  let  into  its  enlarged  upper  part,  which  is 
bevelled  to  fit  tlu  in,  and  is  Kustaincd  like  tlio 
key  stono  of  an  arch,  while  the  lower  end  has 
an  iroa strap  or  stirrup  bolted  to  it  which  passes 
around  and  hol'ls  n;»  tlie  middle  of  the  tie 
beuiu.  Thui;  ii  iVume  complete  in  itself  ia 
formed,  which  will  rest  upon  the  walls  with 
all  the  loud  that  may  be  placed  upon  it  with- 
out i)rej!.siiig  upon  these  otherwise  than  verti- 
cally. This  ft^ame  may  be  stitfeued  by  the  in- 
troduction of  braces  and  ties  of  various  fonns; 
but  in  ever^  piece  introduced  it  is  to  be  always 
*  borne  in  mmd  that,  excepting  those  which  im> 
medintely  carry  the  covering,  every  one  is 
worse  thxtn  useless  that  is  not  directly  drawn 
npon  in  tiie  direction  of  its  length  as  a  tie,  or 
compressed  in  the  same  line  as  a  brace.  The 
first  addition  required  to  the  frame,  which  ia 
now  called  a  trass,  is  to  support  the  middle 
portion  of  the  rafters  and  prevent  their  set- 
tling. The  foot  of  the  king  post,  made  large 
like  its  upper  end,  affords  a  tixed  point  for  the 
foot  of  a  brace  or  "strut,"  one  on  each  side, 
going  to  the  middle  of  the  rafter  on  that  side. 
Beverul  such  trusses  being  put  together  are  set 
on  the  walla  they  are  designed  to  cover  at 
eqnnl  distance*?  apart,  and  secured  by  wooden 
stri{>s  laid  oa  the  walls  tlieir  whole  length  and 
called  wall  plate8,and  also  by  horizontal  stripe 
fastened  to  them  and  called  purlins.  There 
may  be  one  of  the  latter  across  the  middle  of 
the  rafters,  or  two  or  more  on  each  side  of  the 
roof  at  equal  distances  apart.  For  a  small  roof, 
the  covering  of  which  u  to  bo  placed  inmiodi- 
atal  J  on  these  rafters^  tne  purlins  ore  attached 


on  their  under  fside;  but  in  more  important 
roo£i  the  trusses  are  merely  an  interior  frame 
worlc,  outside  of  whidi  is  arranged  aoiothcr 

upon  which  the  covering  is  luid.  The  railerf 
already  described  are  in  tliis  case  called  princi- 
pal rafters  or  **  principals,''  and  the  purllc* 
are  Imd  outside  of  them.  The  king  po^ta  pn>> 
ject  above  the  ends  of  the  principals,  and  re- 
ceive in  their  upper  ends  a  llat  bar  called  the 
ridge  piece,  set  edgewise  and  extending  boii- 
zontally  along  the  roof  Outnide  the  If  uc- 
cud:i  of  tlie  principals  the  tie  beams 
far  enough  to  receive  a  long  wooden  l>ar  called 
a  ])ole  i)late,  which  is  hud  down  horizontally 
and  secured  to  these  tiiida.  The ''common" 
rafters  are  now  placed  upon  the  )>ole  i^ateo  and 
the  purlins,  and  are  attached  at  tlieir  upper  ex- 
tremities to  the  ridge  piece.  The  whole  frame 
thus  constructed  is  known  as  a  carcase  foeC 
It  is  varionsly  modified  in  different  ."itrTicturM 
to  adapt  it  to  the  different  conditions  roquir«d 
and  to  the  Tarions  dimensions  of  the  nnild* 
ings.  A  beam  called  a  collar  or  tni.s8  beam 
often  i)lacod  at  some  height  abovo  the  tie  beam, 
and  goes  ncTosB  from  one  principal  rafter  to 
the  oppo  ii.  I  ru*.  It  is  mortised  at  cacli  end 
into  an  upright  tie  called  a  queen  post,  and 
the  whole  is  supported  by  the  upper  ends  of 
short  abutting  rafters  laid  under  the  princi- 

Jtals,  which  are  braced  in  the  niid<lle  by  strut.< 
et  Into  the  feet  of  the  queen  ports.  The 
king  post  terminates  in  the  middle  of  Urn 
collar  beam,  which  it  holds  np,  and  the  tie 
beam  is  subtuincd  at  two  noiiild  by  ihe  two 
queen  poets  instead  of  in  the  middle  only  by 
tno  king  post.  A  truss  thus  fornu  d  withot:* 
tiie  j)rincipals  and  king  post  would  reprci^ent 
one  mode  of  constructing  the  trnncated  or  ter- 
raced roof.  Such  a  roof  is  more  st? »  m  made, 
but  with  loss  of  garret  room,  by  two  studi^ 
joined  together  at  the  fbot  in  the  middle  of  the 
tie  beam,  and  each  one  connected  at  its  Tipper 
end  with  the  collar  or  truss  beam  ut  its  junc- 
tion with  the  rafters.  In  many  edificee  the 
horizontal  tie  benm  i>  objectionable  on  a<  C(:  i:nt 
of  its  appearance,  or  on  aocount  of  its  dimin- 
ishing the  otherwise  available  height  of  the 
area  covered  by  the  roof ;  and  numerous  dt- 
Tices  have  been  contrived  to  render  it  aks^ 
prominent  object  whSe  its  nseftil  effect  ia  re- 
tained. One  simple  method  is  to  make  it  in 
two  lengths  and  slope  them  upw  ard  to  the 
shortened  king  post,  to  which  they  are  strongly 
secured  by  an  iron  strap  and  bolts.  The  ends 
of  the  rafters  mortised  into  the  lower  extrem- 
ities of  the^e  beams  over  the  walls  tend  to 
thrust  them  oiitwai^d,  and  a  powerful  strain  is 
everted  upon  the  .strap  according  to  the  w  t  i.'ht 
upou  the  tru!«s  to  draw  the  beam<i  ni^ru 
and  pidl  them  down  from  the  king  post.  The 
truss  may  be  stitTened  by  a  diagonal  bracing' 
of  aiternate  struts  and  ties  secured  together 
in  iron  straps  at  their  ends,  whera  they  are 
fastened  hy  the  same  contrivance  to  the  ralter 
or  tie  beam.  The  lowest  brace  often  starts 
firom  the  wall  aome  dlataaoe  bdow  the  roof 
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a'-id  crosses  the  tie  beam.    Such  a  brar o  mar 
i*.t       an  abatting  rafter  to  support  a  colhir 
h<^san  ccmoeeted  with  the  foot  of  the  king  post 
' '  -i  the  Tipper  extremities  of  the  tie  b*'arns. 
iu  bkiifuUy  distributing  these  pieces,  and  giv- 
ing to  thMn  artistic  shapes  not  inappropriate  to 
tlx«»  purposes  they  are  dej^iprned  to  serve,  pleas* 
i  r  T  effects  are  produced  from  what  rnifrht  othcr- 
•       appear  as  clumsy  deformities,  and  the 
crtiias  of  the  architect  is  exhibited.    In  somo 
f  iaborato  roofs,  ehieliy  of  the  mediaeval  period, 
tf)e  tie  beam  is  entirely  dispensed  with,  and 
'lie  are  protected  from  the  lateral  thnist 

of  the  railers  by  their  groat  solidity  or  by  pro- 
jectui|»  bnttreawa  <m  the  ontoide.  In  some 
'■:.:irclu\s  of  2;reat  hfitrht  and  thin  walls  the 
n  iTel  feature  of  flying  buttresses  was  intro- 
dnced.  These  are  piera  of  masonry  bnilt  up 
(■a  th>^  cxtendtKl  line  of  the  prin<-i[ial  rafters 
estirelj  separate  from  the  walls,  and  connected 
with  tiMm  by  stmts  or  braces  of  heavy  tim- 
^r-ra.  The  church  of  Notre  Dame  at  Paris  pre- 
^ -nts  a  remarkable  example  of  these.  In  such 
jt-uctares  the  weight  of  the  roof  may  be  sus- 
tained i}uite  independently  of  the  walls.  Amonp; 
i^tlier  methods  of  rediieing  the  lateral  thrust  of 
I'uQ  rafters  without  using  tie  beams,  the  archi- 
tccta  of  the  middle  ages  intro<lu<  o  l  c  urved  oak 
r or  braces,  which  startt^'d  from  the  wall 
•f  l^es  on  each  «de  and  were  sec  ured  around 
their  onnres  to  the  rafters  and  coUar  beam. 
Tlie^e  proved  very  servicea!de  in  stiffening  the 
c-  aiind  m  they  continued  to  be  uaed  various 
f 'rma  were  li^Ten  to  them.  Their  width  or 
'r-.tth  was  often  eo  great  as  to  rondor  tliem 
very  conspicuous  objects  in  the  architecture, 
snd  their  feet  being  carried  down  the  wall  in 
I  isf  pendan*^.  tliey  s*  rved  to  distribnte  the 
lA:«rai  thrust  over  a  larger  portion  of  the  anr- 
iiCA,  Timbers  bent  in  the  form  of  a  bow  hare 
'-■-en  of  ]  years  applied  in  various  ways  to 
a;d  in  the  support  of  the  principal  rafters.  A 
very  rimple  method  fa  that  of  lur.  A.  H.  Rotdi- 
wofth, described  in  vol.  \xxviii.  of  tlte  "Trans- 
actions of  the  Society  of  Arts"  (1820),  intended 
to  do  away  with  strata  and  king  posts,  in  order 
f  <  obtain  the  most  room  in  the  uppermost  story. 
A  tie  beam  is  used  under  each  truss,  bnt  fixed  in 
iLi  wall  some  distance  below  the  roof,  and  de- 
'  med  to  come  under  the  upper  floor  which  it  is 
T-  s'tp.port.  The  lower  end  of  the  onrved  tim- 
1  •  r  la  inoriined  into  it  where  it  enters  the  wall, 
sod  the  Qpper  end  ia  aeeured  to  the  opposite 
rif^er  near  its  upper  end.  Another  cnrved 
timber  is  placed  the  same  way  on  the  opposite 
'l  ie.  the  two  crossing  each  other  Jnst  nnder 
''.c  ridge.  The  prinfipal  rafter  ltear<<  npon  fl-.o 
i  j  ddk  portion  of  the  convex  surface,  and  at 
'he  foot  Is  inserted  in  a  horiaontal  plate  hddon 
top  of  the  wall,  and  reaching  ncros-j  it  to 
t  lie  curved  timber,  to  which  it  is  fastened  by  an 
irn  strap  to  eoantera«t  the  lateral  thrust  of 
'  raf>er^.  Abotit  flie  year  1825  Col.  £my  of 
-  le  French  genie  militaire  introduced  a  new 
f<»rni  of  carved  beam  of  great  strength  and  oai- 
(4ble  of  beinf  extanded  to  any  length.  It  wan 


built  up  of  several  thicknesses  of  plank,  first 
bent  to  the  proper  curvature,  and  then  laid  up- 
on each  other  so  as  to  break  joints,  and  securely 
fastened  by  bolts  and  straps.  The  roof  over 
the  riding  house  at  Libourno  was  thus  built 
from  his  deaigna  in  1 82n.  The  ribe  were  nude 
of  6  thirkne'xes  of  plank,  each  one  nearly  3 
inches. thick,  inches  wide,  and  40  feet  long. 
The  fbrm  of  the  beam  was  semicircular,  and  its 
action  w:is  lil<e  that  of  an  aroli.  Its  spriiiginpj 
from  the  walls  was  24  feet  above  the  ground, 
and  its  span  70  feet.  Several  ties  with  straps 
connect  it  with  the  wall,  and  t]ie  principal 
rafters  and  purlins  rest  upon  it  either  directly 
or  through  the  hiterrention  of  struts.  Thon^ 
it  ■w^H  f>r)vion3ly  very  defective  in  excrtincr  a 
strong  lateral  thmst  upon  the  walls,  which 
waa  all  the  greater  on  aecomit  of  its  elasticity, 
and  heavy  lnittre-;-es  wore  required  to  sustain 
these,  the  plan  still  ^ve  great  sattsCoction,  and 
was  soon  adopted  in  other  stmctUTee,  espe- 
cially in  bridges,  in  which  it  is  to  bo  seen  in  the 
United  Statcfli,  and  for  which  it  seems  still  more 
suitable  than  fur  roofs.  As  used  in  the  great 
northern  railway  station  at  London,  the  ribs  are 
made  of  16  layers  of  plank  each  1}  in*di  thick. 
Col.  Kniy  designed  a  second  roof  of  this  kind 
of  180  feet  span  for  the  eamlry  school  at  San> 
mnr.  E;ieh  tms?  is  composed  of  two  sets  of 
built-up  ribs,  kept  apart  at  the  foot  by  trellia 
work,  and  johiing  tog^er  a-^  one  rib  abont 
half  way  up  the  curve.  Special  additions  to 
the  walls  were  made  in  thasonry  to  sustain  the 
foot  of  the  ribs.  The  same  plan  baa  more  re- 
cently been  adopted  hy  Col.  t.mj  for  the  mostgl- 
gantic  roof  ever  projected  in  wood  or  iron.  Thia 
b  of  828  feet  apan,  and  la  intended  for  another 
tiding  school.  The  depfgn  romprises  two  rihs 
like  thoae  described,  with  another  intermediate 
one,  carried  np  about  {  of  the  span  and  braced, 
also  an  enclosini;  wall  about  the  buildinir,  from 
whioh  return  walls  50  feet  long  and  4  feet 
tblolc  extend  to  the  foot  of  each  tmss.  Theae 
are  perforated  with  arches  for  passage  ways  for 
spectators.  It  is  maintained  by  Col,  Ardant, 
also  of  the  genie  militaire,  that  straight  beams 
built  together  in  polygonal  form  of  square  tim- 
ber, and  properly  framed  and  bolted  so  as  to 
oppose  their  leiifith  to  the  weight,  are  stronger 
and  other^'ise  better  than  the  cnrved  ribs,  in 
which  the  elastieity  of  the  bent  planks  is  the 
great  element  of  rebistance.  Roof!!  are  also 
formed  of  lattice  work  after  some  of  the  va- 
rious plan^  adopted  in  the  constru'^t'tnn  of 
wooden  bridges. — ^The  requirements  of  rail- 
road itationa  for  roofe  of  wide  span  and  of 
materials  neither  romhnstiblo  nor  liaMo  to 
warp  have  led  to  the  introduction  of  wrought 
iron  for  this  purpose,  and  the  constmction  of 
trusses  of  great  liirhtness,  strength,  and  r'c 
gance.  In  other  impo]:tant  edifices  this  mate- 
rial la  now  generally  employed.  The  princifilea 
upon  whirh  the  !»ars  and  rods  are  put  tofiether 
are  the  same  as  those  involved  in  the  con- 
Btmotion  of  wooden  rooA,  bnt  Ibe  oompleted 
fotna  appaar  tei7  ^etantly.  The  tie  beama 
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are  commonly  curveti  gently  upward  liko  a 
low  arch,  nnd  held  bj  m  niccession  of  queea 
posts  at  regular  distances  along  tlio  line  of 
the  curved  or  straight  raftt>rs,  ui>on  which  the 
metaUlo  alMttts  are  diredfy  Ind.  Diagonal 
braces  crossing;  cacli  otiicr  ere  generally  placed 
from  the  foot  of  one  post  to  we  head  of  the 
next.  The  Arrangements  of  the  rods  vary,  how> 
ever,  to  a  great  extent  in  different  structures. 
Cast  iron,  as  better  resisting  compression,  is  to 
be  preferred  for  the  strati  to  wroufrht  Iron^ 
and  these  are  often  moulded  in  highly  orna- 
mental forms,  ^'eorly  all  the  roo£»  of  great 
■pan  now  made  are  of  iron,  snd  before  tiie  laat 
work  of  Col.  frny's  of  this  kind,  tbo  widest 
epwi  in  the  world  was  that  of  the  New  street 
railway  atallon  laBirmingliuxu,  England,  of  212 
feet.  The  Lime  street  station  in  Liverpool 
has  162  feet  span.  The  only  occasion  hereto- 
fore for  roofs  of  very  wide  span  was  for  build- 
ings devoted  to  oavtJry  exercise,  and  the  widest 
strticttire  of  this  kind  vrns  at  Dariiititfldt.  erect- 
ed in  1771;  it  is  228  feet  long  und  154  A}«t 
widein  the  clear  of  the  wall^<.  Paul  I.  of  Russia, 
after  examining  it,  determined  tliutft  still  larger 
building  of  tbo  t»umu  kkid  Hliuuld  be  coiibtruct- 
ed  at  Moscow,  and  one  was  planned  852  feet 
long  and  808  wide ;  the  actual  span  of  the  roof, 
however,  according  to  tlie  pla[n,  would  havu 
been  only  880  feet.  The  main  support  of  the 
roof  wus  a  curved  rib  of  three  thicknes.ses  uf 
timber  notched  on  to  each  other.  It  is  said  to 
luK?e  been  finished  and  used  in  1791 ;  bnt  the 
statement  it^  f?' It ied  by  others. — The  CDnstruc- 
tion  of  roofii  la  treated  in  works  on  architecture 
and  earnentry.  Among  thoee  moet  valnable 
to  consult  arc  Trodgold's  *'  Principles  of  Carpen- 
tiTi"  Nicholson's  Architeotoral  Dictionary," 
<«PractloBl  Bnilder,**  Bobinson'a  ''Ue- 
cbuniral  Pliilosophy  Morin's  Lepont  de  me- 
mnique  pratique  i  Eondelefa  Z'ar<  d»  bdUr  ; 
£my\  tVaitiae  la  ^rpenttrie;  and  Ardant*B 
Etudet  tnr  les  charpentes  d  grande  portee, 

ROOK  (eomu  frugilegtis^  Linn.),  a  well 
known  member  of  the  crow  family,  of  about 
the  alxe,  form,  and  color  of  the  common  crow, 
from  whioh  it  differs  prhi'  ii'jilly  in  having  the 
base  of  the  bill  covered  u  r<)U;^h  scabrous 
ddn,  whitish  in  old  birds.  It  is  about  20  inchen 
long  and  40  in  alar  extent,  the  bill  the 
female  is  a  little  KmalKr;  the  coh^r  is  black, 
with  pnrple,  greet n-t.,  and  blui-h  ivrleclions, 
the  feathers  of  the  neck  blended,  and  on  the 
fore  part  of  the  head  abraded ;  the  head  U  en- 
tirely feathered  in  the  yoong;  albinos  some- 
times occur,  and  the  l  ill  often  rarkiusly  dis- 
torted. It  is  found  over  most  of  Europe^  and 
abundantly  in  many  parts  of  Great  Britidn ;  it 
is  also  said  to  oc  cur  in  Japan.  Rooks  live  in 
aociety  all  the  year  round,  building  their  nesU^ 
seeking  food,  and  roosting  in  flocis;  l^efar  re- 
sorts, called  rookeries,  are  often  very  extensive, 
one  near  Edinburgh  in  1847  containing  2,660 
nests  and  about  80,000  inhabitants  of  all  ages. 
The  nests  are  made  on  tall  trees,  often  in  the 
sUdst  of  popnlona  townsi  and  the  aame  are  used 


year  alter  year ;  they  are  fond  of  tLe  groves  of 
old  family  UMMiooa,  where  they  are  protected 
by  tbe  owners,  who  are  proud  of  an  uiiti«jaiij' 
certified  by  Ibe  rooks.  They  are  very  eai^; 
riser.'^,  going  in  search  of  worms  in  the  fields  m 
of  garbage  in  the  streeta;  they  dig  tip  Ir:-^- 
firom  the  earth  and  from  among  the  roou  at 
craBs;  they  sometimes  visit  the  bcechM  sad 
nnta  in  search  of  shell  fish  and  cmstarearj.-*: 
they  eat  also  grain,  seeds,  insects,  imia^  Uzarda, 
hnt  rarely  if  erer  earrion ;  they  plundw  the 
grain  fields  only  when  fore  ed  by  the  liun;rer  of 
themBclvcs  or  young ;  they  have  been  lukown 
to  deronr  the  eggs  and  yonng  of  birds ;  the; 
feed  with  birds  of  various  families  without 
quarrelling.  They  are  not  ungraceful  on  ths 
ground,  walking  with  much  dignity ;  tliey  pre- 
fer open  fields,  placing  a  sentinel  to  warn  them 
of  danger,  and  flying  off  at  his  alarm  note  with 
great  noise ;  the  flight  is  generally  by  ^ow  and 
regular  fli4>ping8,  without  undulations;  they 
often  go  many  miles  in  search  of  food,  and.  if 
they  return  in  the  forenoon  or  early  ailernotJit, 
ft  storm  of  rain  or  snow  within  S4  homrs  may  be 
confidently  exjiected.  The  cry  re^ienibles  tL<? 
bound  "kiiraa,'*  monotonous  and  har»L  when 
heard  from  a  single  individual,  but  not  nnples** 
ant  from  a  flock  at  a  distance.  They  K  gin  to 
repair  their  nests  early  in  spring,  and  lay  4  or  6 
eggs,  light  greenish  blue,  spotted  and  olottdel 
with  grayisli  brown  nnd  light  fairjdisL  gray; 
the  Young  are  hatched  about  the  middle  of 
April,  and  leaTC  the  nest  by  Hay  20 ;  greet 
numbers  of  the  newly  fledged  birds  are  annually 
shot,  being  considered  by  many  in  Fjngland 
savory  eonstitaents  of  a  meat  pie;  Uie  qoBlsen 
sometimes  xi»qA  for  writing.  The  rook  hai 
been  taught  to  imitate  the  sounds  of  aainuJe, 
bnt  is  less  intelligent  and  docile  than  ^  rar 
ven,  crow,  and  jackdaw.  Tliough  it  devours 
grain  largely,  lM>th  in  seedtime  and  harvest, 
uke  others  of  its  persecuted  family  it  much 
more  than  repays  the  farmer  by  the  deatmction 
of  insects  iigurious  to  vegetation ;  it  is  especially 
fond  of  the  larvte  of  the  cockchafer  {meli^ontlA 
vulgarity  Feb.),  a  species  veiydeatewitive to  the 
roots  of  fTTflss  and  grains. 

ROOKE,  Hill  George,  an  Engliah  naval 
oflicri  .  1  I  rn  near  Canterbury  in  1€6Q^  died 
Jtui.  24,  iT  >^  lie  entered  the  navy  as  a  vol- 
unteer, und  lor  services  on  the  coabt  of  Iriiuud 
in  1689  was  promoted  firom  the  rank  of  {K.-t 
captain  to  that  of  rear  admiral  of  iho  red  l  y 
W  iiliam  III. ;  and  in  1C02  he  was  made  vie^ 
admiral  of  the  bloe.  In  the  liattle  off  Cane  La 
Hogue,  May  19,  1R02.  between  the  comi  Imd 
English  and  Dutch  tlects  and  the  French  lieet,  he 
kd  a  night  attack  in  the  bMta  of  dieeqaadroa, 
and  burned  0  French  three-deckers  and  7  v^her 
ships  of  the  line,  with  a  loea  of  only  10  men. 
He  was  in  oonseqaenoe  made  ▼iee-admiral  of 
the  red,  received  a  pension  of  £1,000.  and  was 
knighted.  He  was  twice  elected  to  {larliament, 
and  upon  the  accession  of  Qaeen  Anne  in  ITOt 
he  was  constituted  ^'  vice-admiral  nnd  lieuten- 
ant of  the  admiralty  of  l>^iiiid|  an  alao  iieife> 
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'  enant  of  the  fleets  and  seas''  of  that  kingdom. 

ih&  war  of  tho  Spanish  succossiou  having  com- 

"  lonced,  he  was  sent  with  ath  ct  airainst  Cadiz, 
^tack  U|K:)n  which  phu-e  wu-s  made,  hut 

ubsuidoned.    Upon  his  passage  homo  he  rc- 
<iived  intelligence  that  the  Plate  fleet^  under 
KitLvoy  of  a  French  squadron,  liad  taken  shelter 
liM  port  of  Vigo,  and  ho  planned  an  attack 
.1  i  concert  with  the  duke  of  Onuond.  The  town, 
waastornicdaiid  17  ships  destroyed ;  the  specie 
and  pf-  .ds  taken  amonnted  in  value  to  $5,000,> 
■  '->0.    In  July,  1704,  ho  uiailo  the  attack  on 
I'ibroitar  in  coi\iunctioa  with  Sir  Cbudesiej 
Siiovel  and  the  priBc«  of  Hesse.  Several  b*^ 
»<?ries  wore  earned  in  succession  by  the  British 
-Ailors,  aad  the  Spaai&h  garrison  fiioaUyimrreQ- 
Uened  upon  the  terms  offered  by  the  En^iah. 
f^>oke  f*-ll  in  un  Au^'.  9,  1704,  with  a  French 
iltXTt  of  52  shiifs  and  24  gaUeys  under  the  count 

uf  Taalonfle,  and  saeeeeded  mtodng  an  aetion 
'XY  Malaga.  The  battle  began  in  the  mornin).? 
«*iul  lasted  till  night,  when  the  French  got 
away,  after  losing  3,000  men ;  the  English  loss 
▼aa  2,000.  Ho  paaaed  (ha  renuiadar  of  hii 
life  in  retirement. 

BOOS,  PuiLip  Peter.    See  Rosa  i>i  Tiyoli. 
BOOT,  in  botany,  tliat  organ  which  usnnlly 
-  oaetrates  the  earth,  to  imhiho  from  it  rKJtiri-sh- 
;  lent  suitable  to  tho  growth  of  the  plant.  In 
r:.-  development  it  divides  itself  into  branches 
<v  ilich  are  called  rootlets  (w  fibres,  and  which 
t-  rminote  in  smaller  and  hair-like  euds  of  a 
'fHMigy  tiflsoa.    No  true  root  ever  produces 
ids  or  leaves,  even  if  ex]iosed  to  the  air  and 
oicht ;  if  they  apparently  do  so,  they  are  to  be 
rt'f^arded  as  subtemoiaoiia  stems.  The  potato 
t  iber  !s  a  familiar  example  of  a  swollen  gub- 
wrraaeona  stem,  though  usually  called  a  root; 
xad  floma  eaeti,  Ofehids,  &o.,  have  long,  tongh, 
j^rial  ro«>ts.  Sometiracs  the5C  arc  adventitious, 
'M  in  the  rootlets  which  issue  from  the  lower 
joinia  of  the  Indian  com  and  from  the  Jdnts 
tlie  grape  viuo.    Roots  are  cither  annnal, 
utuinial,  or  pereimial,  according  as  they  perish 
m  ooe  or  two  years,  or  sorvive  for  aeyeral 
jean*;  but  even  these  conditions  depend  in  a 
:  -^rec  on  climatic  circumstances,  some  that 
iire  normally  perennial  changing  to  annual,  as 
in  the  ;r.irden  nasturtium  {tropaolum  inaju»\ 
[xi  which  casso  a  single  season  is  stifflcient  to 
I^roduce  dawera  and  seeds;  and  othcrii  uatu- 
railf  annual  being  made  biennial  or  peroonial, 
!'V  preventing  the  iIom  ors  from  expanding  and 
u^e  £roctiiication  fruiu  taking  place.   Roots  are 
also  linbio  to  ehanga  in  form  and  ^izc,  espe- 
'  ially  under  cultivation,  as  in  the  cultivated 
cirrot,  whotio  nunual  root  thickens  and  be- 
C  'mes  fusiform;  or  in  tba  tomip,  where  it 
swell-*  1:tt*TidIy  and  becomes  broad  and  flat; 
<tT  in  the  dahlia,  where  the  lilacs  increase  to 
Inbata.  Thare  ia  alao  little  proportion  of  the 
r''Ots  to  the  ro«t  of  the  plant,  and  even  this 
d;auaishea,  ootil  the  root  entirely  disappears 
in  whole  genera  of  the  lower  orden.— The  of- 
r'.'  «  of  the  root  is  not  only  to  find  nourisluneut, 
\fiA  to  excrete  variottseabetaooes.  It  poaseaees 


also  the  extraordinary  x>owcr  of  penetrating 
bodies  harder  than  the  earth.  The  genenu 
tendency  of  the  root  to  seek  an  oppotiito  direc- 
tion to  the  biem  Li  admitted,  but  the  reason 
cannot  be  assigned.  Roots  are  frequently  the 
stores  of  nutriment  for  the  use  of  the  next 
year'd  vegetation ;  they  also  contain  gums,  res- 
ins, acids,  and  other  propertiea  foond  impor- 
tant in  medicine  and  the  arts. 

BOOT,  in  mathematics,  such  a  quantity  aa, 
xnnlUpIied  into  itself  noertain  nnmberof  thnea» 
produces  a  given  quantity.  Tlius,  2  is  a  root 
of  4,  of  8,  of  16,  In  its  lowest  degree  it  is 
exproued  by  the  symbol  V  >  written  before 
the  friven  quantity;  tlnn,  -  a  id  tliat  number 
which,  multiplied  into  itseli'  once,  produces  9, 
Tiz.,  8 ;  it  la  read  the  square  root  of  9."  The 
higher  dofrrees  arc  cxpre-sod  by  placing,'  an  ap- 
propriate number  above  the  symbol;  thus,  ^a 
is  read  **  the  oabe  root  of  8,"  and  is  that  nmaber 
which,  multiplied  int<>  itself  twice,  produces  8. 
viz.,  2 ;  X/a*  is  read  **  the  4th  root  of  a  raised 
to  the  4th  power,"  and  is  the  quantity  which, 
multiplied  into  iti*elf  3  times,  produces  a*,  viz., 
a  ;  and  so  on. — The  term  is  also  employed  in 
alfre])raic  e<iuations  to  represent  the  value  or 
values  of  t!ie  unknown  quantity  or  quantitieSi 
which  value  i  \  iluc««.  substituted  in  the  equa- 
tion, will  make  tue  two  members  of  it  identi- 
cal. To  disooTsr  this  value  or  these  values  is 
the  object  proposed  in  the  sointion  of  the 
equation. 

ROPE,  a  large  cord  at  least  an  inch  in  eir- 

rnniference,  formed  by  twbting  together  a  col- 
lection of  vegetable  fibres,  thongs  of  hides,  hair 
of  animals,  or  iron  wires.  The  smaller  sind 
cords  fhu^  made  are  termed  twines  and  lines, 
and  all  are  included  under  the  general  name 
of  cordage.  Ropes  of  some  sort  hftTO  alirayt 
been  artieles  of  prime  ncccs-ity  even  to  the 
rudest  people.  The  inner  bark  of  some  trees 
roughly  twisted  together  fhmished  materials 
for  them,  a.s  aUo  vines,  and  the  Blender  leaf 
stems  of  the  rattan  palm,  the  flexible  branches 
of  trees  like  the  willow  or  the  stronger  hickory, 
and  the  tough  pliant  shrub,  dirca  paluttrU,  a 
roduct  of  wet  lands,  and  known  as  the  rope 
ark  or  leather  wood.  The  ancient  Peruvians, 
for  tlieir  suspension  bri^(eS)  twisted  together 
the  stroll},'  fibres  of  the  maguey,  and  formed  of 
them  huge  cables  as  large  as  a  man's  body. 
Thongs  of  hides  haTe  also  been  found  convenient 
materials  for  ropes.  The  South  American  and 
Mexican  hunter  thus  makes  his  lasso,  and  the 
native  miners,  when  they  substitute  the  operik 
tion  of  hoistinp:  for  the  piunful  task  of  carrying 
up  to  the  surface  the  products  of  the  mines, 
resort  to  the  same  matwial.  The  earliest  pre- 
served records  of  rope  making  are  of  the  pro- 
oe»>es  of  the  anosient  Egyptians,  pictured  in 
their  tombs.  From  these  it  ap{>Qara  that  they 
in.'ide  use  of  flax,  twisting  the  librc.s  tofrether 
for  twines  aud  the  smaller  ropes,  while  for 
those  of  larger  sizes  they  employed  the  fibres 
of  the  date  tree,  which  are  f*till  U'<ed  for  the 
same  poxpose.  They  also  made  long  strings 
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of  leather,  cutting  them  aronnd  Urgo  ditki  hf  koitht  fh^  are  neeeManly  overlapped  $amf 

the  method  still  practised  and  known  as  the  themselves  and  compressed  tofrethcr  &o  asnrt 
circolar  cat and  putting  4  of  the  strings  to  be  drawn  apart.  The  required  coiopreeaMi 
together,  they  secured  the  end  in  a  strong  tube,  is  best  obtained  hy  twisting,  tike  fibrabeioi 
to  wh'u-h  Avere  attached  at  right  angles  a  lever  continuously  drawn  ont  together  from  a  bnu- 
and  bail,  bj  which  it  could  be  thrown  round  die  in  the  right  quantity  to  produce  the  svh.- 
hf  the  lumd.  A  ring  or  Bwivel  at  tiie  other  able  size  of  7am.  The  yams  are  put  togetbcr 
end  of  the  tnbe  fnmi>hed  the  means  of  seciir-  to  make  strands,  and  3  or  4  of  tlK.-o  twisteti 
Log  it  to  the  body  of  a  workman  without  ob-  together  make  a  ro^,  and  3  or  4  ropM  • 
stracting  its  taming.  Being  then  taken  in  one  caBle.  These  sneoesdve  atepa  cause  the  tfna 
hand,  the  man  \\  alked  backward,  twisting  the  to  be  more  equally  diffused  among  the  fibres 
rope  with  the  other,  while  another  workman  than  it  would  be  if  these  were  laid  together  k 
seated  opposite  to  him  let  out  the  strings  as  sufficient  quantity  at  once  and  twisted;  uti 
reauired,  at  the  same  time  keeping  the  rope  moreover  the  alternating  directions  gives  to 
tight. — In  modern  times  the  materials  mostly  the  twist  in  the  several  operations  csuje  iLc 
employed  for  ropes  are  hemp,  the  Manila  plan-  different  |>ortions  to  bind  upon  tlieniEelves  ac<i 
tain  leaf,  and  a  fevr  ether  vegetable  fibres,  and  fiyrm  a  permanently  finn  bundle.  The  filrts 
flax  for  linos.  The  properties  of  many  of  those  only  once  twisted  make  but  a  loos*'  Iniwil*, 
are  rt  tlrrud  to  in  the  articles  Coir,  Fi.Ax.  iiEMT,  which,  though  decidedly  stronger  tLaa  tin. 
Jute,  &o.  ;  more  complete  descriptions  are  con-  same  quantity  made  into  a  hard-twisted  ro^e, 
tained  in  papers  published  in  the  Ana  rican  is  Tiot  so  durable  nor  so  well  adapted  fur  tin; 
Journal  of  Science,"  vols,  xxi.  and  xxv.  (1832  ordiuary  purposes  of  ropes.  The  actual  k#. 
and  18S4).  Rope  maldng  was  regarded  as  an  as  found  by  trial,  is  about  i  of  the  full  strti^ 
object  of  much  importance  to  the  early  colo-  of  the  fibres:  and  with  a  vi  v.-  r.f  <^  ;\ing  tiiii 
nists  in  this  uountry  by  those  in  England  who  at>  wmU  as  thu  lii>>d  in  length,  which  isaU 
promoted  the  first  settlements,  and  efforts  ropes  have  been  made  of  yarns  laid  tog^tU.* 
were  made  to  introduce  it  with  otlier  hranclies  ni  il  w rai-jT.I.  Tliese  proved  nnserviceablcfor 
of  manufacture  in  Virginia,  where  the  climate  uiosi  u^cb  uu  account  of  the  wrapping  locn 
and  soil  were  foond  to  oe  wdl  adapted  for  the  wearing  off  and  moisture  getting  amonf;  tk 
culture  of  hemp  and  flax.  The  colonists,  how-  fibres  and  rottin;:  them.  Roj>e  makin;:  is  rot- 
ever,  devoted  themselves  ahnoet  exoluaively  to  ducted  in  narrow  buildings,  called  ro)>cwallk^ 
the  more  finvorite  porsnit  of  raisbg  tohaeeo,  several  hnndred  feet  long  and  from  one  u>  3 
and  manufactures  were  greatly  neglected.  In  stories  in  liei^'lit.  Tlio  first  proce?.s  t »  wljio^ 
Kew  England,  where  manufactures  and  ship  the  hemp  is  autijocted  is  hackling,  the  objt<: 
bnilding  early  engaged  the  attention  of  the  of  which  is  to  draw  ont  the  fibras  in  stnifiit 
peojile,  tlie  culture  of  hemp  was  regarded  with  lines  and  remove  the  short  lengths  and 
more  interest.  The  seeds  of  the  plant  were  The  hackle  is  a  sort  of  comb  made  of  an 
received  in  Salem  in  1629,  and  in  1641  the  semblage  of  long,  sharp  steel  points  set  up#i 
general  court  of  Massachusetts  directed  atten-  upon  a  firm  bench.  For  some  purpCM '  * 
tion  to  the  wild  hemp  (probably  the  apoeynum  eral  of  different  degrees  of  fineness  are  ui»A 
cannahinum),  describing  it  as  "growing  all  commencing  with  the  coarsest.  A  bumB*  w 
over  tlie  country,"  and  as  used  liy  the  natives  hemp  held  near  one  end  is  laid  over  the  poio;' 
for  making  dotliinp,  netn,  mats,  and  lines.  In  jmd  drawn  thronph.  and  the  operation  is  re- 
tlio  same  year  a  town  meeting  was  held  at  peau-d,  rever.sing  the  ends.  The  short  lenptk 
Salem  to  take  measm-es  for  encouraging  the  called  tow,  are  collected  and  hackled  again  by 
hemp  culture  with  reference  to  the  several  themselves  to  be  used  for  inferior  sorts  01 
oseful  applications  of  the  article.  The  manu-  ropes.  The  hemp  is  now  prepared  for  t^^- 
Ikctare  of  cordage  was  begun  in  that  year  in  ning  into  yams.  In  the  common  proce« 
Boston  by  John  Harrison,  and  in  16C2  Jolin  spinning'  by  hand,  a  large  wluel  at  tlieeDd  ut 
HeymanofCharleetown  was  authorized  to  make  the  walk  is  kept  tnmiug  by  u  boy  uiid  c»rn« 
ropes  and  lines.  In  Connectiont  action  was  round  a  number  of  hooks  or  whirls  '"^ 
had  upon  the  same  subject  by  tlio  povernni nt  frame  above  it,  all  facing  up  the  line  01  tM 
At  Hartford  in  1642,  and  directions  were  issued  walk.  The  spinner,  having  wrai»ped  around 
that  hemp  seed  should  be  sown  for  the  bet-  his  body  a  bnndle  of  hemp,  the  middle  poirti>^ 
ter  furnifihin^'  the  river  with  cordage  toward  of  the  fibres  in  front  and  the  ends  bchiaar 
the  rigging  of  ships."  Id.  the History  of  Penn-  draws  from  it  in  front  a  portion  sufficient  w 

?rlTsahi  and  West  Kew  Jersey,"  by  Gabriel  making  a  yam,  and  twisttng  this  in  his  tingcri 

homa.s  (London.  1G98),  mention  is  made  of  he  attaches  the  end  to  one  of  the  wliiri*.^*^ 

the  large  and  curious  ropewalks  in  Philadel-  walks  backward.   Aa  he  proceeds  the  t]t»<'<^ 

Jhia,  several  of  which  were  owned  by  Mr.  are  continually  drawn  ont  mmi  the  hnndlM".^ 

oseph  Wilcox. — In  the  manufacture  of  ropes  quantity  being  regulated  by  the  na  tion  of 

the  same  general  principles  are  involved  what-  hands,  one  of  them  pulling  forward  or  hoWiflP 

ever  fibre  is  used,  and  the  general  description  back  the  fibres  and  the  other  compro^sing 

of  the  process  of  making  hemp  ropes  may  ap-  yarn  as  it  passes  through  a  thick  woollen  do 

ply  to  that  of  t)i<«  "tbcr  sorts  nl'^o.    T1m«  tibr.s  held  aronnd  it.    Tie  tims  cndeavorst**^ 

01  hemp  not  averaging  mure  than  iii  leet  111  the  thread  of  uniform  thickness  thwap** 
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Am  many  spinners  may  thus  bo  engaged  at  the 
mme  time  as  there  are  whirls  to  the  wheel  at 
the  end  of  the  walk.  To  keep  the  varn  out  of 
tbd  way,  hooks  are  provided  ou  the  under  riido 
of  the  cross  beams,  tad  M  one  is  passed  the 
"Dinner  jerk-i  the  yam  up  to  make  it  catch  his 
Jroper  liook.  Thos  it  is  held  suspended  when 
MBiift  reached  the  end  of  the  walk.  There 
two  tfpinnen?  f-isten  their  ends  together  and 
pat  them  over  a  stout  post  on  one  side,  also 
tyioir  th<Mn  tc^ther  with  a  piece  of  twine  a 
littk-  in  advance  of  the  post.  The  two  next  do 
l2m  same,  and  thu^  the  onda  oome  to  bo  all  col- 
lected aroimd  this  post.  The  qilnnen  then 
r>m  me  nee  each  a  new  yarn  at  the  wheel  where 
taejr  ended  the  first  one,  and  return  down  the 
vbUc  oa  they  came  up.  The  one  who  tamed 
ihe  first  wheel  clctaclics  the  ends  from  liis 
wUirl«,  and  securing  them  to  a  post  in  the 
fame  way  that  they  were  attedied  at  the  other 
^'itremlty  oftlie  walk,  he  runs  forward  throwing 
luo  yarns  out  of  the  hooks  on  the  beams  to  a 
row  of  large  books  in  the  posts  of  the  building 
at  a  convenient  height  above  the  ground  and 
(  n  tha  sarne  side  with  the  two  end  posts.  TIio 
une  process  is  repeated  at  each  turn  of  the 
r  linners  nntil  800  or  400  yams  come  to  he 
i- dlectcd  in  tlic  side  hooks,  when  they  are  called 
a  hani  and  aro  ready  for  the  next  proc&iis,  which 
tarring  the  yams,  nnless  they  are  to  be  spun 
': .1 1<'  «?rand^^  for  nntarred  rnpos,  known  as  white 
ropcu.  Suiuctiines  yarns  are  vvouud  off  upon 
reeU  as  they  are  spun,  and  thus  kept  until  the 
h urnJM-r  Ls  riil'Tloient  for  warpin^r,  '.v!ii  L  is  the 
^ir^hing  them  out  on  the  side  hooks  and  giv- 
ing to  them  a  slight  twist  The  length  of  the 
y  Arris  in  a  full-length  walk  i*?  not  le-s  than  200 
tljihoms  or  1 ,200  feet. — Such  is  the  old  process, 
still  in  common  use  hi  a  small  way,  for  obtahi- 
'.n^  the  threa'ls  or  yarns  of  wliieh  rope=;  are 
.spaa ;  and  until  1820  all  the  cordage  made  in 
the  United  States  was  the  prodnct  of  hand  la> 
1  >r  alone,  except  that  in  laying  the  str.-uuls 
iiito  rope  horse  power  was  employed  at  one 
c:>d  of  the  walk  to  twist  these.  In  that  year 
machines  were  introduced  from  England  for 
\v.>rking  the  yarns  already  spun  by  hand  into 
-:rands  and  rones ;  and  this  was  the  only  inno- 
vation iqton  the  hand  processes  until  1884, 
w  hen  machine*?  for  «!pinnin?:  the  threads  were 
i  a  vented  by  Mr.  Treadweli  iu  Massachusetts. 
From  that  time  these  have  andergooe  various 
liiprovements  and  are  now  so  fnr  perfected 
li.at  the  rupe  manufacture  has  a.ssumed  an  en- 
tirely new  character  and  importance.  Tho 
'  •[►erations  are  now  concentrated  in  a  few  largo 
eiitabliiilinients,  and  are  conducted  more  like 
cotton  si>inning,  with  powerful  machines  at^ 
•i  nded  chiefly  by  females.  Tho  character  of 
American  cordage  has  improved  so  that  it  is 
exported  to  almost  all  parts  of  the  world,  in- 
cloding  tlic  !^ritish  provinces.  East  Indies,  and 
trm  London  and  LiverpooL  The  American 
machines  themselrea  were  Introdneed  into 
Caaivla  .•^•-•vcral  years  a^o,  and  in  1800  into 
Great  Britain  and  Irelaoid,  where  the  demand 


for  them  is  rapidly  increasing.  By  the  now 
processes  the  bales  of  hemp  are  first  taken  to 
the  upper  «tory  of  rlie  fjictory,  where  they  are 
opened,  uuJ  a  quantity  is  taken  out  and  oiled 
and  carefully  hiid  in  layers,  making  a  heap 
called  a  batch.  The  first  operation  is  to  srntcn 
this,  which  is  now  doiiu  by  a  machine  con«sist- 
ing  of  a  cylinder  of  about  5  feet  diameter  and 
20  inches  widtii  of  face,  enclosed  in  a  wooden 
cover.  Across  the  face  of  tlie  cylinder  are 
fixed  rows  of  sheet  iron  plates  standing  edge- 
wise, those  in  the  ^-  ino  row  1  \  ituhes  apart, 
and  set  opposite  the  spaces  in  the  next  ad- 
Joining  rows.  The  flront  end  of  the  sheets  la 
curved  and  is  6  inches  high,  the  back  end  rnn- 
ning  down  to  a  point.  On  the  back  of  the 
machine  is  a  hole  through  the  cover  tSor  ad- 
mitting the  hemp,  ami  on  tho  Opposite  end  is 
anotlier  by  whicii  tije  tow  is  thrown  out.  As 
the  c^inder  rapidly  revolves,  a  workman,  hold- 
ing a  bundle  of  tho  hemp  tightly  in  his  hand, 
lays  it  upon  the  edges  of  the  plates,  which  nm 
through  it  and  caiTy  otF  the  tow,  lie  then 
changes  ends  and  repeats  this,  when  the  hemp 
is  hatchelled  and  rea'ly  for  the  ]n[)per.  The 
Hcutcher  was  iuvcutcd  hy  Mr.  ^ali.->Lury  of 
Weat  TtOJf  N.  Y.,  and  another  answering  tho 
same  purpose,  in  wliich  stout  curved  hackle 
pins  were  substituted  for  tho  sheots,  w^as  intro- 
duced byHr.  Wall  <>{  Bn.-liwiA,  Long  island. 
Tlie  lapper  consists  of  a  large  cylinder  of  6  or 
8  feet  diameter  and  2^  feet  width  of  face, 
armed  with  stont,  sharp-pointed  steel  pins  4| 
inches  long  set  in  70  or  80  rows  across  the  face 
of  the  cylinder,  and  slantuig  forward.  There 
are  also  a  pair  of  feed  rollers  and  a  cylinder  of 
2J  feet  diameter  formed  of  two  circular  cast 
iron  slotted  plates,  keyed  about  2  feet  apart 
npon  an  iron  shaft.  In  each  of  the  slots  is  a 
fitron^'  hai  klo  bar,  on  which  there  jire  about 
S4  gills;  and  these,  by  means  of  cam  plates 
fixed  on  the  inside  of  the  framing  of  the  ma- 
chine, are  moved  so  that  the  hackles  enter 
the  hemp  as  it  comes  over  the  feed  rollers,  and 
leave  it  as  it  is  taken  by  tho  pins  of  the  large 
cylinder.  A  weighed  portion  of  hemjt  is  in- 
troduced and  run  up  on  the  cylinder,  when  the 
macliino  is  stopped,  and  a  workman  opening 
the  front  of  the  cover  plaoea  an  iron  biir  un- 
der the  roll  of  lionip,  and  rcachin?  the  end 
draws  it  otl'  from  the  cylinder,  eau>injj;  this  to 
rotate  lia(  kward.  The  hemp  is  thus  obtained 
in  a  long  bundle,  the  fibres  all  extended  alike. 
This  is  next  taken  to  the  drawing  frame,  a 
strongly  made  machine  with  an  iron  frame 
about  6  feet  Innfr.  2  feet  wide,  and  -1  feet  hieh, 
sustaining  3  fluted  heavy  iron  rollers,  which 
mash  into  each  other  and  are  heavily  pressed 
together  with  levers  and  ''piral  springs.  There 
is  beside  a  pair  of  smaller  delivering  rollers 
geared  fmm  the  others  an^  also  pressed  with 
levers  and  springs.  An  endle^-;  chain  of  liacklo 
bars  occupies  most  of  the  length  of  the  machinOi 
and  carries  the  hemp  forwwd  to  the  rolls,  the 
fibres  being  pulled  through  the  bars  with  a 
draft  made  to  vary  with  the  oharaoter  of  the 
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work  in  hand.   Tho  hemp  w  ihns  drawn  oat 

into  a  sliver,  which  is  nui  into  a  large  tin  ens© 
or  wooden  box;  and  n  miiuber  of  slivers  ac- 
Oording  to  the  weight  of  jam  to  be  made 
nrc  ptit  over  a  second  drawing  frame,  dif- 
leriug  from  the  first  only  in  the  fineness  of 
tbe  haokles.  The  slivwpassee  from  it  throngli 
n  wooden  conductor  to  the  room  below,  where 
are  the  jennies  or  spinning  frames.  These 
maohineSf  whieh  have  effected  tiie  veyolotioii 
in  rope  making,  were  adopti-d  some  years  ago 
in  the  cordage  fEictories  on  Long  island,  in  a 
nradi  lees  perfect  form  than  thej  now  naTe. 
A  roceluinic  oanio  on  from  Boston  (n  ]  nt  them 
up  in  the  works  of  Messrs.  Tucker  and  (Juoper 
<^  Brooklyn,  when  the  rope  makers  of  Long 
iiilaixl,  fniv^oeiiiLT  the  effect  they  must  have 
on  their  trade,  threw  the  mechanic  into  a  tar 
kettle,  and  rode  Iiim  on  a  rail  to  tho  ferry, 
threatening  to  kill  him  if  ho  returned.  The 
machine  wa3  prcntly  iniprorcd  nbont  18  years 
ago  by  a  mechanic  named  Muutgumery  em- 
ployed in  the  works  of  tho  late  Mr.  Thursbj 
at  Williamsburg,  Lon^  island;  and  to  his  im- 
provements the  very  perfect  machines  of  Messrs. 
Todd  and  Rafferty  of  Paterson,  N.  J.,  chiefly 
owe  tlicir  superiority,  which  b  rocojrTM?)  '1  by 
their  general  adoption  in  tho  princii>ai  wurkd 
in  tho  United  States,  and  recently  in  Europe. 
The  object  to  be  attain  d  in  the  jenny  is  the 
rapid  spinning  of  the  sliver  into  a  yam,  and 
at  tbe  same  time  feeding  it  faster  or  dower 
accorflin^  to  the  size  of  the  sliver,  pd  as  to 
produce  an  even  jam,  and  then  winding  this 
upon  bobbins.  Each  frame,  for  convenience 
of  tending,  i'^  (htiihle,  each  [lortlcn  l)eing  a  du- 
plicate of  the  other  and  run  by  its  own  driv- 
tog  bdt  Tbej  are  from  8|  to  9  feet  long, 
between  2  J  and  3  feet  wlile,  antl  about  tlio 
same  heigh  t .  They  are  arranged  in  rows  along 
llie  room,  a  single  room  sometimes  containing 
100  frames.  A  female  attendant  looks  after 
Si  frames  or  5  bobbins,  lcec|)ing  tho  supj)ly  nf 
sliver  full,  seeing  tliat  it  regularly  led,  and 
Nfdaoing  the  bobbins  as  they  get  fulL  The 
pllvor,  collected  in  cans,  U  brought  to  each 
frame,  and  a  portion  being  laid  on  tho  endless 
elMdn  of  small  gill  bars  which  carries  it  along, 
the  end  is  passed  between  a  pair  of  calender 
rollers,  one  of  which  is  grooved  and  one 
tongued,  and  thence  througfi  a  flyer  by  which 
it  is  twisted,  and  the  yarn  wound  upon  the 
bobbin  inside  of  it.  Tho  tlvor  is  formed  of  two 
eironlar  ends  connected  ny  two  arras,  and 
tipon  one  of  tho  ends  is  koved  a  small  pulley, 
which  is  driven  by  a  drum  beneath.  The  bob- 
bin inside  of  the  flyer  runs  loosely  npon  a  long 
Bj'indle,  and  is  moved  liaek  and  forth  on  tliishy 
means  of  a  rack  and  pinion  which  connect  it 
with  the  flyer.  The  pm  rack  is  attached  to  a 
tube  which  runs  loosely  on  tho  spindle  and 
passes  through  the  end  of  the  flyer.  On  the 
end  of  this  tube  which  is  inside  the  flyer  is 
fixed  a  small  plate  with  a  little  catch  riveted  to 
it,  whieh  serves  to  hold  back  tho  bobbin  that 
it  may  taiio  up  the  yarn.   The  arrangement 


for  regulating  tho  size  of  the  yam  Is  conD«ct<d 
M'ith  the  calender  rnllcrfs.  through  which  tht 
sliver  passes,  and  acts  u]>on  the  chain  of  giU 
bars  to  make  this  feed  faster  or  slower,  camoti 
a  less  or  greater  strain  nyou  the  fib  res  of  the 
sliver.  Under  the  calondcr  rollers  ati<l  atn 
the  floor  runs  a  small  shaft  with  two  triple  eo 
centries  keyed  npon  it.  Tlic«e  are  tnrned  with 
small  grooves  on  their  circnmference,  in  which 
nn  loosely  straps  with  long  fingers  sttashed  t» 
them.  The  fingers  push  ratchet  whool*  on 
another  shaft  a  little  in  fronts  and  thi$  &baft  bj 
a  small  belt  carries  the  chain  of  gill  Inn.  Ai 
the  sliver  juissos  between  tlie  re'lh  rs  nny  tiick 
portion  raises  tho  upper  one  and  the  leren 
which  press  on  it  One  of  the  leTcrs,  cotiMrt' 
ed  Avitli  a  lifter  beneath  tlie  eecentric  strap*, 
raises  thesCf  and  thus  causes  tho  rntebetwbt«k 
to  move  dowly  or  stop  altogether,  and  At 
same  effect  is  extended  to  the  chain.  Wbtfe 
tho  slivor  is  too  thin,  the  lifter  drops  and  tbe 
eccentric  fingers  fall  into  a  smaller  ratfbet 
wheel,  and  by  this  speeds  up  tbe  chain,  asd 
rtL'.-nTi  liring??  the  yam  to  thedeHre<l  size.  Tht 
s]uiiiiiiig  is  effected  with  grc:.t  rnpiditj.  tb* 
flyer  revolving  at  the  rate  of  nbont  ]  JO0  trra» 
in  a  minute.  One  girl  tending  6  bobbin;'  *iir> 
about  1,100  lbs.  of  yarn  every  day,  or  92'>  Ib^ 
of  fine  yam,  or  750  to  800  lbs.' of  very  finv 
ram  ;  she  is  paid  10  cents  per  100  lb?*.,  or  for 
tJie  very  fine  11  cents.  This  is  the  result  of 
actual  operations,  taken  ftom  the  fartory  booh 
running  for  a  nnniber  of  days  ;  bvit  it  i«  fmhi- 
bly  with  tho  use  of  hemp  of  the  vcrj  kst 
quality,  wMcb  not  only  works  with  great** 
ease  but  also  weigh?  mo^t.  The  Tnannfactnn^ 
of  the  machines  count  ono  scutcher,  one  Upptf. 
two  drawing  IWnnes,  and  6  Jennies  as  a  s«t»  asd 
estimate  that  this  will,  with  the  labor  of  3  mv. 
and  a  girls  or  boys,  produce  1,250  lbs.  ^ 
Ko.  20  yarn  in  10  hoars  as  a  ftir  avenge^ 
Tlie  subsequent  operations,  by  which  the  yarnf 
are  converted  into  rope,  have  long  been  in 
general  use  in  the  United  States  and  Europiv 
For  making  tarred  toi>o,  the  first  process  >> 
to  tar  the  yam?.  A  largo  nnmber  of  nth  m 
they  come  from  the  jennies  are  set  in  a  ttat 
so  as  to  be  easily  unwound,  and  the  ends 
pas.<icd  caeh  through  its  own  hole  in  a  piidt 
pliite  over  one  end  of  a  largo  trough  of  cop- 
per or  iron  called  tbe  tar  kettle,  whieh  wn- 
tains  tar  kept  by  a  fire  beneath  nt  thi'  tempers- 
ture  of  boUmg  water.  Tlie  yams  are  all  made  | 
to  pass  throngh  guides  placed  near  the  hoxm 
of  the  trough,  ono  at  oarh  end,  thence  up  th< 
further  end  and  through  holes  iit  another  platf 
by  which  the  excess  cf  tar  taken  up  is  Knm 
olT.  The  y.ams  may  then  eitlu  r  be  collected 
together  in  sufficient  number  for  a  strand  in  * 
register  tube,  where  they  nndergo  a  partial  pr»- 
sure  and  twisting,  or  they  ;ire  vonnd  iipapwf 
each  on  its  own  reel  to  be  afterward  ufed^coa- 
venient.  Whenever  tho  yams  are  bTOBfP*'*' 
gethor  to  be  twisted  into  a  strand,  f?  f  TJ^^ 
nnmber  for  8  separate  strands  are  attached  to 
as  many  spindle^  which  are  affixed  to  • 
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e  that  can  be  drawn  the  whole  length  of 
ropewalk,  tho  rope  by  which  it  is  drawn 
the  machinery  it  carries  to  bo  kept  in 
and  a  strong  tension  to  be  kept  upon 
itnndfl.  The  yarns  are  let  out  as  required 
the  end  of  tho  walk  at  which  the  s})inning 
need.  The  machiiio  having  traversed  tiie 
of  tho  walk,  the  8  strands  are  left  behind 
ed  along  upon  the  stake  heads  and  pins 
the  posts  of  the  building,  upon  which 
litif  hsve  been  thrown  by  the  man  attending 
fc,  The  machines  for  twisting  tho  strands  and 
firbjiog  these  into  rope  are  of  various  forms, 
and  all  are  too  complicated  to  bo  described 
vikhoat  drawings.  They  arc  Bi>ecially  design- 
ed to  give  the  required  twist  and  maintain  a 
JbMVY  strain  upon  the  rope.  Aa  this  is  corn- 
it  is  wound  upon  reels,  from  which  it 
ped  off  in  the  form  of  coils,  which  being 
ly  tied  together  are  ready  for  the  market, 
cordage  manufactured  for  the  British  navy 
ked  by  a  colored  worsted  thread  intro- 
in  the  centre  of  each  strand ;  and  every 
ination  of  strands  or  rope  is  distinguished 
pecaliar  yarn  in  its  centre.  Ropes  aro  des- 
'  u  to  size  by  their  circumference,  and  as 
by  fathoms.  Their  weight  and  strength 
with  the  quality  of  the  hemp  and  method 
ofmaaufacturc.  The  following  table,  prepared 
htUr.  Andrew  Smith,  a  famous  English  maker 
V  wire  ropes,  is  ufnally  referred  to  as  authority 
M  these  {Kiint<.  A  later  and  more  complete 
table  is  also  given  at  tlie  close  of  this  article : 
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Ijr  nuning  and  some  other  purposes  ropes  aro 
MBfltimes  made  flat  by  laying  several  small 
ode  by  side  and  securing  them  together 
jjiewing  or  other  metliud.    To  insure  their 
flat  it  is  es.sential  that  tho  ropes  should 
Ji  alternately  of  right  and  of  left  hand  twists. 
g^Hnddart's  patented  process  the  ropes  thus 
y  together  pass  horizontally  through  a  steam- 
■••^•d  box,  in  which  they  are  softened  by  the 
of  the  heat  upon  the  tar.    They  then 
JIB  throQgh  a  sort  of  box  just  adapted  to  their 
fixed  in  a  table  and  open  at  the  ends.  In 
••«d«are  holes  through  which  stool  piercers 
urge  itraight  awLs  are  forced  by  machin- 
•7  penetrating  entirely  through  tho  several 
Sff^j-ope  piercer  alternately  from  each  side. 
**d««  are  immediately  introduced  by  tho  op- 
one  standing  on  each  side,  and  tho 
••jOt  which  is  itself  sometimes  a  rope  half 
^°|^  thick,  is  drawn  through  and  tightened, 
dasticity  has  been  imparted  to  ropes 


by  introducing  threads  of  caontchouc  with  tho 
hemp ;  the  particular  use  of  such  ropes  is  for 
the  anchors  or  grapnels  of  balloons,  and  their 
effect  is  to  materially  lessen  tho  jerk  when 
these  catch  and  hold  the  balloon  fast — The  rope 
manufacture  of  tho  United  States  is  now  almost 
exclusively  conducted  by  a  few  largo  houses  in 
Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  Pliiladelphia. 
Those  in  Massachusetts  are  J.  Xickerson  and 
CO.,  and  Sewall,  Day,  and  co.,  of  Boston ;  tl»e 
Plymouth  cordage  company  of  Plymouth ;  and 
the  New  Bedford  cordage  company  of  New  Bed- 
ford. In  New  York,  the  factories  of  Lawrence, 
Waterbury,  and  co.,  and  William  Wall's  sons, 
at  Williamsburg,  are  tho  most  extensive  in  tlie 
country.  At  Brooklyn  is  the  factory  of  Tucker, 
Oooper,  and  co.,  and  at  Elizabethport,  N.  J.,  in 
New  York  bay,  arc  the  works  of  tno  Elizabeth- 
port  cordage  company.  In  Philadelphia,  the 
two  factories  of  Weaver,  Fitler,  and  co.  produce 
from  2,000  to  3,000  tons  of  rope  per  annum ; 
and  those  of  Sproat,  Mclntyre,  and  co.  consume 
about  50  bales  of  juto  hemp  a  week  in  tho 
manufacture  of  lines  and  small  ropes  of  ^  to  1 
inch  circumference.  There  are  nnmerous  other 
small  establishments,  which  altogether  do  not 
make  i  of  tho  total  product  of  the  country. 
Cotton  rope  is  manufactured  at  a  number  of 
factories  in  tho  southern  8tate;>,  and  also  on  a 
considerable  scale  at  Norwich,  Conn.  The 
material  is  but  a  poor  substitute  for  hemp, 
lacking  its  strength  and  durability.  It  retains 
moisture  when  onco  wet,  and  is  liable  to  soon 
rot. — Wire  ropes  were  originally  made  about 
the  year  1831  for  use  at  the  mhies  in  the  Ilartz 
mountains;  and  public  attention  in  England 
was  first  directed  to  their  excellent  qualities  for 
tliis  application  in  1838.  Their  superiority  to 
hempen  rojies  was  said  to  consist  in  their  much 
greater  liglitness  for  the  same  strength,  and 
greater  durability  when  subjected  to  the  pecu- 
liar causes  of  destruction  common  to  mines,  as 
running  through  mnddy  waters,  frequent  rob- 
bing upon  rough  surfaces,  and  the  constant 
wear  upon  pulleys.  The  manufacture  was 
soon  undertaken  in  England,  and  was  very 
.successfully  prosecuted,  esf)eiially  under  the 
patents  of  Mr.  Andrew  Smith.  Tho  uso  of  tho 
ropes  too  was  extended  to  the  standing  rigging 
of  ships,  to  tho  drawing  of  trains  upon  rail- 
ways by  stationary  engines,  and  to  various 
other  purposes.  At  many  of  the  mines  they 
were  successfully  introduced,  excepting  in 
Cornwall,  where  as  late  as  tho  year  1851  the 
uso  of  ono  was  first  permitted  at  the  Tresavean 
mine,  and  tho  novel  material  was  regarded 
with  great  distrust.  In  their  less  weight, 
bulk,  and  cost,  and  greater  durability,  they  were 
found  to  possess  very  decided  advantages  for 
tho  sUinding  rigging  of  ships  over  ropes  of 
hemp,  and  they  were  soon  a(loi)ted  for  this 
purpose  upon  many  of  the  shij>3  of  tho  royal 
navy  and  also  in  the  mercantilo  marine  ser- 
vice, till  in  1857  it  is  stated  tiiat  thrto  fourths 
of  all  tho  ships  rigged  at  Liverpool  were  i>ro- 
vided  with  standing  rigging  of  this  character. 
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The  application  of  tho  material  to  suspension 
bridges  and  to  electric  cables  gave  greatly  in- 
creased importance  to  wire  rope,  and  tho 
manufacture  became  very  extensive  under  the 
pevornl  patented  processes.  By  that  of  Mr. 
Andrew  Smith  the  wires  are  supplied  from 
bobbiDS,  which  nro  mounted  in  frames  set  be- 
tween the  peripheries  of  two  ]ar<re  «iy-armed 
horizontal  rings,  one  sot  several  ftet  above  the 
other,  iM  1  t ogether  forming  a •ortofcjllndrioftl 
ca?o.  rpori  the  bottom  of  tho  central  axi.s  is 
fixed  a  spur  wheel  by  which  the  cage  is  made 
to  revolve,  rad  the  lower  end  of  the  vertical 
axis  of  oMcli  bnbljin  frame  is  connected  with 
the  central  axis  by  a  spur  wheel  gearing,  re- 
▼olvfn^  with  H.  The  bobbin  ftwnes  Uras  re- 
volve  on  t!u  ir  own  axes  while  they  are  carried 
at  the  same  time  round  the  central  axis.  The 
wires  ptts  up  over  the  cage,  and  at  some  height 
above  being  collfofed  in  a  strand,  tliia  is  at 
the  same  time  twisted,  and  ia  carried  over  a 
pnlley  abo<re  the  top  of  tiio  maehlne,  and  thence 
down  to  the  reels  upon  which  it  is  wound, 
in  the  United  States  wire  ropes  were  first  em- 
ployed for  the  inclined  planes  upon  the  earlier 
railroads,  and  upon  those  of  tiio  Morris  and 
E««:ox  rnnnl  in  New  Jersey.  They  were  nho 
adopted  iu  iiouic  of  the  collieries  in  Penii!*ylva- 
tiia  and  for  the  suspension  bridgw  in  dillbrent 
parts  of  the  country.  Impror.  nients  were  in- 
troduced in  tho  manuthcture  \>y  Mr.  John  A. 
Roebling,  who  produced  at  his  woiks  at  IVen- 
ton.  N".  J.,  tlie  great  cables  for  the  suspension 
bridge  he  constructi^d  at  KiagfU'a,  each  of 
which  is  10  inches  in  diameter,  containing  7 
strands,  each  strand  having  520  wires  of  Ko. 
9  wire  gatigc.  The  aggregate  strength  of  the 
whole  4  cables  is  abont  88,979,400  lbs.  For 
this  manufacttiro  tho  very  best  iron  is  selected, 
and  the  bars  are  drawn  down  at  a  welding  heat 
to  wire  of  aboat  ^  indi  diameter.  This  h  then 
cleaned  in  warm  water  acidulated  with  a  little 
oil  of  vitriol,  and  being  coated  with  a  paste 
of  rye  flour,  it  is  ^wtt  throagh  a  succession 
of  holes  in  a  wire  plate  untU  it  is  reduced  to 
the  Uiicknees  of  No.  6,  when  it  is  annealed  by 
heatfofr  from  5  to  9  hours,  and  is  then  cleaned 
and  drawn  down  again  until  it  is  of  the  re- 
quired degree  of  fineness.  In  general  the 
ropes  are  niatle  of  strands,  each  of  which  has 
8,  7,  or  19  wires,  tho  ropes  having  either  9, 
49,  or  183  wire«.  The  important  considera- 
tions in  lav  iii^  them  up  arc  to  keep  an  equal 
tension  in  all  the  wires,  and  to  prevent  their 
being  twiste<l  a«  they  are  laid  into  strands,  and 
that  the  strandM  also  should  be  equally  free 
froiB  twist  as  tliej  are  laid  into  ropes.  Wire 
ropes  are  easily  secured  at  the  ends  by  a  mc- 
tallio  socket  variously  fastened  to  it;  and  in 
similar  methodA,  hook  elevioes,  tmn-bneUies, 
or  other  similar  ajipendafres  are  attached  to  tho 
ends,  and  scn-e  for  facilitating  tho  tightening 
of  the  ropes  when  they  are  employed  ibr  stand- 
ing rigging  and  other  pur|>ose.'<  requirinfr  occa- 
donal  shortening  or  lengthening.  Wire  ropes 
•re  spliced  widioat  dlmidtgr.  St«el  wire  hit 


also  been  applied  to  the  manufacture  of  ropa 
The  following  table  of  the  relative  strength  of 
the  several  Iwda  of  roi>e  is  fumiahed  'mt]ik 
BD^Iflh  publication : 
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RORIC  FIGURES  (YT.Jf^ure$rori^tie$,fTm 
Lat.  rM,  dew),  a  name  applied  to  certain  co- 
Hons  images  rendered  manifest  upon  breathing 
on  polished  solid  surface.^,  when  these  havebwa 
previously  exposed  to  contact  or  close  proxim- 
ity of  the  objects  thus  represented,  and  nsaiDy 
at  tho  same  time  acted  upon  by  light,  he*t.  cr 
eiectricitar.  The  singularity  of  these  phenon- 
ena  la,  that  they  eonsist  nsnally  hi  the  pro- 
duction at  the  first  of  a  j>ort  of  latent  or  invifl- 
ble  image,  but  which  may  afterward  be  d«Tei- 
oped  or  brought  out,  somewhat  In  the  nsBScr 
of  jihotojrrai'liy.  Dr  J.  Draper,  in  the 
"Philosophical  Magazine"  fur  8ept  IMO,  im- 
tioned  certain  fiurta  going  to  show  tiiatis  is* 
sen>tiMo  molecular  change  maybe  made  to  take 
place  in  the  surface  of  bodies ;  and  among  tl«a 
no  named  tho  following  instance,  as  lonjr  tosw 
"  That  if  a  piece  of  very  cold  clear  glass.  «^ 
what  is  better,  a  cold  polished  metallic  rtfc«- 
tor,  has  a  little  object,  such  as  a  piece  of  WW* 
laid  on  it,  and  the  surface  be  breathed  over 
once,  the  object  being  then  cnrcfully  removed, 
as  often  a»  you  breathe  on  ii  again,  a  specftil 
image  of  it  [the  oUMt]  may  be  seen :  and  thU 
phenomenon  maybe  exhibited  for  many  dayi 
after  the  first  trial  is  made."  Muser,  of  Ki>ni|f- 
berg,  however,  first  dtstlnctlj  calle<l  attentky 
to  these  fipures ;  his  statement  through  E 
Regnault  to  the  French  academy  in  July.  19A 
being  to  the  effect  that  generally,  when  two 
bodies  are  pnfficiently  near,  they  impress  tbeir 
images  upon  each  other :  or,  as  he  elsewhere 
states,  if  a  snrfhce  has  been  toochcd  in  a».v 
I  irt-^  hy  any  body,  it  acquires  the  property  of 
precipitating  all  vapors,  these  adhering  to^ 
eomUning  with  It  on  thoee  ipol%dimw 
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from  what  thej  do  on  others.   Mds^  infmred 
:r«i«n  the  facts  tliat  t!jere  is  a  latent  light.  a«» 
as  liit«Dt  Ldat;  aad  that  bodies  radiate 
iich  a  light,  even  in  cump]et«i  darkness.  Write 

■  i:h  a  dry,  hl'vM  v.-»»i  .den  pi  'int,  a  roil  of  paper, 
y  or  anj  aoUd  that  does  not  scratch  or 
<  4or,  OB  •  etou  rarftee  of  glaas,  or  on  mj 

■  iisbed  so!id  ;  no  visible  triico  may  appear; 
I  £  toeatho  on  the  surface,  and  the  parta  that 
ttm  touched  wfll  done  eondenae  we  brettb, 

-  ibey  will  condense  it  much  more  (Completely 
'Jjfi,  or  dltferentl/  from,  other  narta,  and  tho 
oaneters  traoed  beoome  visible  in  linea  of 

>:are.   Or,  breathe  upon  a  surface,  trace 

■"!.  an'l  then  dry  it ;  breathing  upon  it  again, 
agures  will  reappear.  To  theso  appoar- 
'."im  the  name  of  MOaer^  images  has  been 

ea;  while  some  German  wrir.  '-'S  term  them 
i.  vhfigurcn,  breath-figure^i ;  and  Mr.  Grove 
iji  designated  them  as  molecular  impres- 
r  ^5,"  a  nnrao  truly  exprcssinf;:  tho  nature  of 
\  uaiited  proportiou  ooi/  of  the  cases.  Place 
\  rofai  on  a  dean  looking^lesa,  end  leare  both 
Mm©  time  ia  tho  sun  ;  removing,  and 
.  r^jiiuog  eentiy  on  tho  a  Quite  distinct 
:!u;^»  or  tte  coin  will  appear.  Mr.  R.  Hont 
■  i  iocs  similar  effects  hy  heat ;  and  ho  a^- 
'..irci  the  phenomena  directly  to  thermic 
:*«3cy.  thoagh  lie  seems  to  daim  also  (whet 
:..  :e  r.  r-rii  investigators  deny  the-  iiiH  e>-»ity 

I  &  galvanio  influence,  hia  results  being  best 
zliiQ  the  metaili  mwd  were  electrical  opposites, 
J-iJas  the  impressing  obje<  t  w:is  larger.  lie 
:  -Acad  on  a  well  polished  copper  plate,  too  hot 
* '  bft  handled,  coma  and  medalaof  gold,  silver, 
..'jaze,  and  copper,  and  allowed  the  wliolo  to 
t  Kii;  removing  the  objects,  exposing  the  plate 
•')  the  vapor  of  mercury,  and  wiping  off  any 

i  adherent  merenry,  he  found  that  the  coins 
made  impressions  on  the  snrfaoe  that  were 
-'  lact  in  tho  order  above  givc  u,  ihoac  of  tho 
-  A  ^d  silver  most  so;  end  these  wore  per* 

i:.ent.   Whatever  in  casps  of  this  kind  tho 

•  i^i^e  may  be,  the  parts  of  any  devirc  atiect 
-<  sarijice  to  which  they  are  near,  according 

■  •  tii  rel.itive  proximity  of  the  projecting  and 
•.  :-r  .ssed  purtions.   By  expoHuro  over  night,  he 

•  ''.billed  a  very  distinct  imago  of  the  grain  of 

>i  placed  at  more  than  half  an  inch  distance 
;  31  the  receiving  plate;  and  so,  images  are 
obtained  with  objeote  i  inch  from  the 
•'tjiace;  a  very  pood  jilan  is,  with  tho  object  on 
or  baag^  near  the  plate,  to  place  both  on  the 
'•^telpieoo  over  a  Hre^  the  ascending  heat  ra- 

•  ^ioas  being  thrown  back  from  tlxe  object, 
^  a&cting  the  polished  body.  Seethechap- 
'*t  «a  "Thermography"  in  R.  Hant*8  *»Pho- 

-Tiphy*'  (republished  in  New  York,  1852). 
r,.^*«Ua  i^ed  a  medal  on  a  glass  plate,  rest- 
'■"-Xoe  one  of  meud      coin  on  a  looking-;^la3s 

■i'-ti  with  amalgam  may  be  used),  and  al- 
^'**lafew  «pfirk-  from  an  electrical  mavhine 
*'•  iail  on  the  utedal ;  remuviii;^',  the  ima^jo  is 
■ i::hl  out  by  vapOT  o£  mercury,  iodine,  or 
lireath.  Some  year<?  prevI()U>.  Rio>5  had 
-'^'^gvd  electric  sparks  on  glass  and  mica 


plates,  and  breathing  on  the«)e,  brought  ont 
figures  of  the  traces  of  t!ie  f:park.  Hut  if  he 
first  cleaned  the  glass  by  boiling  in  nitric  acid 
and  washing  in  ammonia,  or  employed  plati- 
nnm  foil  clean  cnotifrh  to  fire  frasos,  or  fr»--5h 
mica  surfaces  ohtuincJ  by  splitting  fur  the  oc- 
casion, no  llgnres  ai>iieared  aflor  applying  tlie 
electric  spark.  Kursten  concludes  that  sur- 
faces show  figures  alter  the  electric  dischwges 
only  when  they  have  previonsly  become 
"  weathered"  over  with  miimte  depositions  of 
fatty  and  other  organic  matters;  the  snark 
bnrning  these  off  along  certain  lines,  whidi 
then  behave  differently  from  the  other  parts  to 
moisture  and  to  light.  This  doubtless  explains 
some  of  the  figures  due  to  electricity,  as  does 
tho  supposition  of  Fizeau  some  of  diose  oc- 
ctsioned  by  heat.  The  latter  roii'<ifkr8  that 
most  surfaces  are  slightly  coated  with  tutty  or 
organic  matters,  and  that  during  proximity 
these  are  transferred  in  minute  qtiantity  to  the 
receiving  surfaces.  It  is  known  that  mercurial 
vapor  condenses  in  a  manner  TisiUy  different 
on  a  surface  already  soiled  or  exposed  to  vaiM  >r, 
however  slightly.  But  there  are  instances  tiiat 
apprar  to  be  covered  by  neither  of  these  suppo" 
sition?:,  and  which  can  o-^ly  he  explained  by 
some  actual  change  in  the  molecular  consUtu- 
tion  of  bodies,  uTecUng  their  snbseqnent  bo- 
havior  toward  the  physical  f(»rce-i.  If  wo 
modify  Karsten'a  experunent>  by  placing  8  or 
10  plates  beneath  the  coin,  ana  afterward 
mercurialize  the  nj)per  surfaces  of  all  the 
plates,  the  figures  appear  upon  them  all,  but 
more  faintly  as  the  surfaces  were  further  re- 
moved. Electrical  discharges  render  evident 
impressions  long  apparently  obliterated  by 
pulishiug,  thus  showing  that  those  could  not 
nave  been  soperficial  merely.  The  surfaces 
may  be  impre-^^ed  in  the  dark,  and  without 
known  change  of  temperature.  Near  a  pol- 
ished silver  plate  fix  one  of  glass,  painted 
black,  with  characters  scratched  thrnugh  this 
coating,  and  eJEpose  to  tho  sun  for  some  days; 
or  place  a  lattice-work  before  pottdied  granite 
in  the  snn  for  half  an  honr ;  the  imn^i  ?  cnn  in 
either  case  be  afterward  developed,  l  lie  elec- 
trio  images  are  not  easily  obliterated  by  ordi- 
nary means  of  washing  and  rul'liing.  Mr. 
Hunt,  observing  that  black  substances  in  case 
of  heat  leave  the  strongest  impresdons,  ap- 
l-lied  this  fact,  in  an  art  which  he  named  ther- 
mography, to  the  copying  of  prints,  outs, 
writing,  &c,  the  impression  obtuned  on  amal- 
gamated copper  being  treated  with  mercury  to 
develop  the  light,  and  with  iodine  for  the  dark 
spaces.  The  art  In  thifi  form  has  not  been 
practically  introduced.  Breguet,  the  celebrat- 
ed Parisian  watchmaker,  fotmd  inscriptions  on 
tho  inner  case  of  a  watcli  reproduced  on  the 
inner  am-&oe  of  the  outer  case ;  and  engineera 
observe  examples  in  which  tho  near  surfaces 
of  piirts  of  machines  become  visibly  impressed 
the  one  on  the  other.  Without  doubt  theso  are 
instances  of  mere  transfer  of  material;  and  a 
sort  of  priutiog,  duo  to  such  trausler  daring  long 
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eontat't,  19  obviously  tlie  orplanation  of  snch 
o*se«  as  Uiose  of  the  images  wbicli  picture  £ra- 
men  find  impresMd  an  gtaaaor  paper  with  whicih 
a  print  hi\a  been  long  in  coiitifruity.  Photo- 
cratpbio  negatives  or  positives  sometimes  pro- 
daoe  latent  impressions  on  paper,  or  throngh  it 
on  sensitive  surfaces  with  which  they  arc  laid 
awny ;  and  a  sensitized  plato  from  which  one  pic- 
ture had  been  apparently  discharged,  receivin;^ 
•  second,  has  had  the  two  pictures  then  devi  l- 
oped  on  the  same  field.  These  and  similar  phe- 
nomena must  be  explained  on  simply  chemical 
prinetples.  Mr.  0.  A.  Beely,  of  New  York,  an- 
nounced to  the  photographical  society  of  that 
citv,atits  meeting  on  June  13, 1859,  the  remark- 
able Ihcts,  that  a  sheet  of  sensitive  paper,  having 
been  enolosod  between  several  folds  of  a  ])rlrited 
circular)  and  left  within  a  book,  of  course  in 
the  dark,  for  aheot  a  week,  impreMions  beoame 
Ti?.ilile  on  both  sides  of  the  sliect.  mid  the  yiHiit- 
ing  on  both  sides  of  two  or  more  folds  of  the 
droolar  became  superposed  on  the  eenrftlTe 
paper,  that  of  more  distant  folds  beinc:  some- 
times the  more  distinct,  and  usually  not  ou 
their  own,  bnt  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  sen- 
sitive sheet.  Some  of  these  facts  have  not  yet 
been  explained.  Mr.  Grove,  at  the  fishing 
ground  of  M.  Seguin,  observeid  peculiar  spots 
on  <;omo  trotit^  and  placing  freshly  caught  fish 
wiLli  a  serratt  d  leaf  on  each  side  in  the  sun, 
found  that,  after  a  while,  that  on  the  sunned 
aide  had  hupressed  its  image  on  tlic  skin  of  the 
fish,  while  that  in  the  dark  liad  not.  Grove 
experimented  also  by  placing  paper  with  let- 
ters cut  in  it  between  glass  plates,  making  these 
with  slteets  of  tin  foil  into  a  Leyden  apparatus, 
and  electrifying  for  a  few  seconds  with  a  Kuhm- 
korlP  coil ;  then,  breathing  on  the  inner  sur- 
faces of  tiic  glass,  images  of  the  letters  appear- 
ed;  or  by  exposure  to  hydrofluoric  acid,  these 
were  parmanentlj  etched.  Pouring  over  a 
plate  holding  this  latent  image  a  tilm  f  iodized 
ooUodion,  and  treating  as  for  a  photc^aph, 
exposing  to  diflfiaed  daylight,  another  fanage, 
also  insensible,  was  T>y  tlie  coufo  n  r  t  action 
on  light  induced  in  the  collodion  film ;  and  this 
bring  dried,  removed,  and  snbmitted  to  devel- 
oping agents,  the  insensible  molecular  chaiipre 
by  which  characters  were  impressed  on  tlio 
glass  by  electricity  was  finally  rendered  mani- 
tmt  by  visibility  of  the  imago  in  the  film.  A 
recent  statement  has  appeared,  to  the  effect  tlmt 
the  breath  ti^'ures  could  not  be  developed  dur- 
ing warm,  humid  weather,  in  June,  1859;  and 
that,  on  an  impressed  surface,  the  breath  of 
dilTereut  persons  deposits  differently,  or  of  the 
same  person  at  different  times,  dependin).'  on 
the  time  elapsing  since  a  meal,  the  kind  of 
food,  and  the  state  of  the  health.  The  same 
writer  states  that  if  a  spark  from  a  small,  well 
charp-cd  Leyden  Jar  be,  by  the  knob  and  a  dis- 
charger, directed  to  the  sides  of  a  carefallj 
eleaBed  plate  of  glass  abont  4  fnehee  aqnare, 
and  nearer  to  one  side,  the  si>ark  will  ramify 
in  fine  lines  on  the  glass,  but  mainly  coUe^ 
Mf  into  oiie  Inail^  ioiindiiiM  dlvidiiig  into 


or  8  running  in  a  oonrse  on  either  side  t«  At 
edge.  These  evanescent  figures,  or  Uieir  tnta. 
the  breadi  develops,  that  on  the  poeitive  tidr 
bein;.'  stronger.    It  is  inferred  that  the  fijc 
ramifications  are  feelers,  so  to  speak.  |»i;t  f  - 
in  advance  of  the  actual  discbarge,  and  ifykn 
for  it  the  line  of  least  wurietanee.  The  dMIrie^  I 
traces  are  believed  to  Ttr4  <ent  a  near  re!*D  I 
blance  to  the  actual  path  and  bohauorof  ti:  I 
discharge  of  wliat  is  eailmi  chain  lightnii: 
throu^jli  tho  air  ;  and  the  advance  line*  of  ti? 
charge  are  supposed  to  e.\  plain  thai  ;!£Usitio£, 
as  of  cobwebs  over  the  face,  felt  jnst  bcfac 
or  even  without,  a  liglitninj:  stroke,  and  fre- 
quently by  persons  on  shipboard.  Ko(  tlx  i 
least  singular  among  the  eases  of  noliedir  | 
impression,  if  tnie.  are  tlioso  of  the  vl-i!.\  i: 
ages  occasionally  reported  as  being  fmd 
wing  a  flash  of  ligntning,  and  by  a  lort  «f 
electrical  jdiotof^rapliv.  in  tlio  cjuJermi^  nf  tte 
human  body  or  of  leaves  of  trees,  f  ranitk 
in  1786,  mentioned  a  ease  as  having  occimj 
20  years  1  before,  in  which  the  exact  reprwen- 
tation  of  a  tree  opposite  was  foond  oa 
breast  of  a  man  struck  by  lightning.  M.  Fm*. 
of  Havana,  has  collected  many  statements  ('f 
this  kind,  in  which  the  imagre  of  a  tree,  w  of 
some  part  of  one,  of  a  horse  &hoe  at  makbeti 
of  a  flowtr,  &c.,  was  impressed  on  certiir^ 
parts  of  tho  liody ;  and  one  in  Cnha.  in  1^2,  of 
an  imago  of  certain  pine  trees  being  furnied  ot 
some  leaves  of  poplar,  ^  of  a.  mile  distant  It  is 
certain  that  the  electric  light  abomidsinth* 
chemical  rays ;  and  it  in  possible  that  mm  nl^  | 
stance  in  the  epidermis  renders  it  a  senitti^^  ; 
body :  and  ftirther,  that  these  rn}*?,  f-x-a'i'*'^ 
ou  tho  iustant  by  some  spherule  oi  w&tcf.  u^-- 
ing  or  fixed,  and  in  proper  position,  majb  . 
directed  on  the  eurfaco  with  nn  intensity  rt- 
abling  them  to  act  unimpeded  throo^  tL« 
reallv  porous  garmenta,  jmt  as  a  sbtfp  titsb  1$ 
fainUy  visible  by  penetration  through  tit 
closed  eyelids.   Admitting  this,  however,  v> 
developing  agent  for  the  pietors  appsw? 
the  explanation,  liko  tho  cireuni^tnntt'.  m-j 
be  mentioned  as  curious,  rather  tban  m^t- 
t«ned.  The  nmnber  and  rariety  of  the  vat? 
known  in  which  tho  luminous,  actinic,  Kul 
thermal  rays,  as  well  as  electric  perturbttif! 
and  discbarge,  are  capable  of  modi^ing  tie 
condition,  and  doubtless  the  molecular  (t**- 
tution  of  bodies,  have  been  since  the  unii« 
the  announcements  by  Draper  and  MoserMa* 
tinually  on  the  increase;  until  we  are  st  leogti 
led  to  admit  that  many  or  nil  of  these  ig<a" 
must  modify  molec uhir iy  all  bodies  jnbje** 
to  their  inflnenee,  and  in  tnm  their  subseqwaj 
behavior  to  many  of  the  jihysical  form 
Fluorksces€B,  PHosraoRSscEKOB,  and  raofos- 
BAPHT.)  Finally,  it  appears  no  loader  nere^ 
sary,  with  MAser,  to  ascribe  these  ncfi'^n*  t») 
latent  light;  nor  with  lierschel,  to  claim  »F" 
ooBar  heat  or  set  of   paratbermic  rays :  ^ 
simply  to  rejrard  them      all  reducii  h'  ^^^''j 
properly  understood,  to  effects  of  <«rt«in 
known  physioal  agendea. 
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RORQUAL^  a«  Urgeat  of  the  whale  family, 

(ii^tin-jHished  from  the  Greenland  or  ri^'lit 
whale  i^^akena  my$tuxtu»^  Lino.)  by  tlio  pres- 
01100  of  a  doraal  fin,  and  by  nearly  parallel  Ion- 

Lntudtnal  folds  extending  between  th  ;ireL.'3 
of  tbe  lower  jaw,  firom  the  under  lip  along  the 
c1i«it  and  abdomen.    The  name  rorqaal  la 

icrived  from  a  Norwegian  name  which  means 
whale  with  folds      the  genns  was  named 
hlnuipteraby  LacC'podo  in  1B04 ;  the  whalemen 
cite  to  it  the  nauie-*  of  razorbaclc  and  finback, 
liere  are  no  teeth,  and  the  baleen  or  whalo- 
;-oae  is  very  short.    The  largest  species  b  the 
:r«t  northern  ronjiial  {I>.ho6p»,  Flem.),  prob- 
the  most  bulky  atid  ])0\\'erful  of  living 
uiiixoaLs.   The  head  is  about  I  the  length  of 
the  body,  which  is  longer,  more  slender,  and 
kf*  cylir.dri'  al  than  in  the  right  whnlo;  the 
blubber  is  much  thinner,  rarely  exceeding  6 
tadMH,  on  whi(^  aeoount,  and  also  because  the 
ileen  is  of  comparatively  litflo  valtio,  the 
>  halwnea  rarely  attack  thia  bold,  restless,  and 
:<^v«rAd  iiAabttant  of  the  ocean.  The  head 
^  >o  flat  that  the  longest  baleen  platt"?  seldom 
iieasore  4  feet ;  there  ve  many  hondred  plates, 
A«omfaig  towaoFd  Ae  aMes  mere  brlfltlee;  the 
"5terior  ar<  h  of  the  pahite  is  large  enough  to 
diimit  amaa,  though  the  ojK'nin<:;  of  the  oesoph- 
^  would  not  allow  any  thing  larger  than  a 

■  A  to  pass;  the  >iiove  is  coarser  and  the  swal- 
>or  lar$^r  than  in  the  right  whale,  indicating 
s  totally  different  kind  of  food,  the  rorqaal 
dfirooring  not  only  medusas  and  crustaceans, 
'•tit  imtn(>n««i  numbers  of  herring,  pUohards, 

l:non,  haddock,  and  cod ;  DesmouHns  states 
l  it  600  good-sired  cod,  and  a  great  quantity 

I  pilchards,  hav^'  h-x'ti  fomul  in  t!i.'  >toTnach  of 
i  sixjgle  iadivitlu:il.  The  longitudiual  folds  of 
tbd  tuider  sm^faco  vary  in  width  from  \  inch  to 
!  inches,  ana  allow  of  f  lio  distention  nef»o<?sary 
'  •  hold  the  water  coulaining  its  prey,  which  ia 

rdioed  through  the  baleen  during  the  sbntting 
t  the  month;  the  tongue  is  free  at  the  apex. 
Tuu  rorqual  attains  a  length  of  100  to  110  feet ; 
ih«  body  is  eompreseed  on  the  sides,  and 
.:!Lii!ar  the  hack  ;  the  lioud  comparatively 
*iaiJl,  and  the  tail  narrower  tiian  in  the  right 
'Tilde;  the  lower  jaw  ia  longer  and  ranch 

■  i  ler  than  tVic  upper  ;  thoro  \a  a  small  dorsal 
';,''|>oaite  the  vent;  the  pectorab  aro  distant 
from  the  angle  of  the  month,  slender,  straiglit, 

1  pointed  ;  the  blubber  rarely  yield-*  as 

II  ich  as  8  or  10  barrels  of  oil.  The  color  ia 
'lark  blnish  gray,  lighter  below,  the  lower  lip 

111  the  foMi  f  '^y  white.  They  blow  so  vio- 
'-iHiy  as  to  bo  heard  a  great  distance  in  calm 
*'e«lJier ;  when  seen,  they  are  almost  always 
:n  modott,  rarely  lie  uniotly  blowing  like  other 
ivhalea,  aud  wh  -n  alxuit  to  descend  do  nut 
Throw  the  tail  hii;,'fx  ia  the  air.  They  are  abun- 

>'it  in  the  arctic  seas,  especially  on  the  coast 

-  ^iit  Spitzbcrgen,  between  lat.  70"  and  X., 
-  id  even  as  far  as  80°  in  open  summer  weath- 
er; <|iey  generally  avoid  mneh  ire,  and  ore 

'mrtncd  by  the  right  whale,  and  their  ap- 
[varanoe  is  consequently  an£ayorable  to  the 


whalemen's  soMesa.  Die  nmal  rate  of  flwini> 

ming  is  ahont  12  miles  an  honr;  they  arc  bold, 
but  not  revengeful  or  mischievous,  though 
like  other  whales  they  win  often  attaek  and 

destroy  a  boat  when  their  mates  or  ynnng 
are  wounded.  The  Greenlanders  sometimes 
take  small  spedboens  by  fbllowing  in  their 

canoes,  and  throwing  so  many  lances  that  the 
animal  dies  from  loss  of  blood ;  they  are  also 
occasionally  stranded  in  their  pursuit  of  her> 
ring  and  other  fish  into  shallow  water  on  a 
retreatinpr  thle.  Tn  a  skeleton  78  feet  loner,  tho 
head  was  21,  and  the  vertebral  column  57  leet ; 
there  were  7  cervicals  and  13  dorsals,  the  lonfj- 
est  rib  (the  nf!i>  \\  fVct  Ion?;  tho  bodies  of 
the  larger  vurtebrie  were  14  inches  in  diameter, 
and  6  to  7  feet  from  tip  to  tip  of  tho  transverse 
proeef'-es;  the  skul!  in  ''ome  partes  had  a  ver- 
tical thickness  of  more  than  'A  leet.  In  a  female 
05  feet  long,  the  head  was  22  and  tho  lower 
jaw  25  feet  loiiLT.  and  tho  weight  of  the  Bkele- 
ton  ys  tons,  ihis,  with  tho  Mediterraneim 
ror«]nal  (mentioned  below)  and  other  species, 
(Iray  placi  s  in  a  Ji^-f  inet  penns  phymJun,  thonj?h 
without  very  satistactory  generic  characters. 
The  lesser  rorqnal,  considered  by  Bell  as  fbe 
young  of  the  Lrrcatcr.  was  made  into  a  separate 
species  by  Dr.  Knox  with  the  specific  name  of 
ifUTMf*,  and  ia  the  B.  rmtrata  (Oray).  It  attains 
a  letiiftli  of  25  feet,  and  has  15  fewer  vertel)ra> 
than  Uie  preceding  species ;  the  baleen  is  short 
and  white,  the  folds  of  the  throat  rosy,  and  the 
upper  part  of  the  base  of  the  pectorals  is  mark" 
ed  with  a  white  spot.  It  frequents  tho  rocky 
bays  of  Greenland  and  the  cojists  of  Norway 
and  Iceland,  sometimes  descending  to  lower 
latitude-i ;  it  fo.■d^*  on  the  m*-?  *!!'  •^  ihnon  and 
other  ii-h  ;  it  is  very  active  uud  rai  cly  attacked, 
though  its  flesh  is  highly  esteemed  in  northern 
cliinate^i ;  the  oil  is  also  very  delicMto,  and 
forms  an  important  articl^j  of  the  Icelandic 
materia  medica. — The  rorqual  of  tho  southern 
seas  {B.  ausfnJi^,  Cuv.l  has  along  dorsal  im- 
mediately over  tho  pectorals ;  it  is  black  above, 
white  beneath,  and  the  folds  roseons;  the 
vcrtebraj  aro  52  in  all.  It  rarely  approaches 
the  cape  coasts,  and  from  its  strength,  velocity, 
and  small  yield  of  oil,  is  not  considered  worth 
pursuing;  it  attains  a  Icnrrth  of  40  foct;  its 
activity  is  such  that  it  con  leap  entirely  out  of 
water ;  it  is  fbnd  of  floating  perpendicnlarty, 
with  only  tlie  head  above  the  snrl'are.  This  is 
the  black  whale  of  the  Boiith  Pacific,  which 
the  fishermen  aro  generally  anxions  to  avoid ; 
it  is  busy  in  the  most  violent  storms,  when  the 
waves  throw  medusa)  and  flying  fi«-h  and  other 
surface  species  into  its  capacious  mouth.  Tho 
rorqual  of  the  Mediterranean  (B.  anti^vorum, 
Fi«rh.)  was  known  to  tho  ancients,  and  was 
probably  the  one  called  mynticetu9  by  Aristotle, 
and  mwuiulus  by  Pliny.  Some  of  this  species 
have  been  stranded  on  tlie  southern  roa'^ts  of 
France,  60  to  80  feet  in  length ;  tlte  color  is 
grayish  black  above,  the  lower  jaw  and  the 
folds  rosy,  and  the  rc«t  of  the  lower  parts 
white.   Other  species  are  described,  but  it  is 
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nnnccessary  to  ennmcrate  thorn.  The  preat- 
eat  confufiioQ  reigns  even  among  naturalists 
In  regard  to  the  rorqaala,  and  H  will  require 
an  examination  of  many  more  specimens  to 
determine  if  some  of  the  species  above  men- 
tioned are  not  local  Tarieties.— Someflmall  spe- 
cies  nf  rorqual  have  beou  found  fonsil  in  the 
nlioceno  of  Piedmont,  iar  removed  from  and 
bi^  above  the  present  level  of  the  sea.  IC. 
Cortesi  discovered  two  species,  named  by  Dos- 
moulins  Cui  ieri  mdJi*  6^te»>t, respectively 
21  and  12  foot  long. 

ROSA,  Francisco  Martinez  de  la,  a  Span- 
ish statesman  and  nntlior,  l>orn  in  Grunada  in 
1789,  was  educated  at  the  university  of  that 
citj,  in  1808  fuught  against  the  French,  and 
soon  after  wont  to  England.  On  his  return  in 
1811  he  was  elected  to  the  coi  tes,  of  which 
body  be  continued  &  member  after  the  restora- 
tion of  Ferdinand  VII.  in  18H.  On  nrronnt 
of  tlie  liberal  tendency  evmccd  in  liis  Jurolu- 
don  actual  de  JB^fla,  published  soon  after- 
ward, he  was  imprisoned  for  5  years  in  the 
Spanish  fortress  of  Peflon  de  Yelez,  on  the 
Murbary  eoast.  He  regained  hia  liberty  after 
the  revolution  of  1820,  and  in  1^2?  was  mado 
secretary  for  foreign  alfaira  \  but  ho  fled  from 
tiie  country  when  it  was  invaded  in  the  interest 
of  F' rdinand  VII.  by  tli  <1iike  d'Angoul6me 
in  1823,  and,  after  visiting  Holland,  Germany, 
and  Italy,  settled  in  Paris,  where  he  published 
sovoial  works.  In  1881  he  was  permitted  to 
return,  In  1833  became  secretary  of  the  Span- 
Uh  academy,  tmd  in  1884-^5  was  again  secre- 
tary for  foreign  affairs.  Ho  was  afterward  ani- 
ba<Mtador  at  Rome,  and  in  1850  resumed  his 
place  ia  the  cortes,  as  president  of  the  first 
chamber.  Sino^  July  14,  1868,  he  has  been 
president  of  the  council  of  state,  liaviug  been 
for  some  time  previous  its  vice-president.  Ho 
baa  written  several  tragedies,  two  of  which 
Were  firj't  performed  at  Paris ;  n  j»ocni  on  the 
*'  Art  of  Poetry,"  witli  valual>l«  pr(>*,e  criticisjia** 
on  Spanish  literature;  a  history  of  the  French 
revohitiun  entitled  Espiritu  del  ti-jJo  ("i  vols., 
1835  ct  $cq,)\  laabel  de  Solis  (2  vols.,  1837-9), 
A  romance,  and  other  works. 

ROS.\.  Salvatois,  an  lUtlian  painter,  horn  in 
Areuella,  near  Naples,  June  20,  1615,  died  in 
Bome,  llarch  16,  1678.  At  flte  age  of  18  he 
made  an  artistic  tour  throu^rli  >rveral  |)rovinrcN 
of  southern  Italy,  penetrating  into  the  wildest 
and  most  savage  region.s,  and  associating  with 
hamlitti,  of  whom  he  made  many  studies  for 
future  use.  His  father  died  soon  after,  leaving 
his  family  dependent  upon  Salvator,  who  con- 
tributed to  their  support  by  cxK  utinu'  drawings 
on  primed  paper  which  he  sold  to  the  cheap 
dealers  of  Naples.  Lanfranco,  who  was  then 
decorating  the  church  of  Gesu  Xuovo  for  the 
Josnits.  liavinfT  purchased  one  of  tlie«:c  and  ex- 
prea^Hi  his  admiration  of  the  tident  whicli  it 
oiqilAyed,  Salvator'a  works  rapidly  rose  in 
value,  and  ho  soon  after  greatly  improved  his 
style  by  the  advice  and  instruction  of  8pagno- 
letto  and  bit  po^  Aniello  Falcone.  About  the 


ago  of  20  he  visited  Rome,  and  soon  ro^\i 
eminence,  not  as  a  painter  merely,  but  u  i 
poet,  mnsieian,  and  actor,  assuming  on  isfcnl 
occasions  tlie  chief  part  in  plays  written  Viy  bin-  i 
seli^  and  for  which  he  also  ifumished  the  on-  ! 
sle.  During  the  outbreak  at  Naples  nadsr  Us- 
sanicllo  he  rcttimcd  home  and  joined  thi  in*  :r 
uta,  but  subsequently  succeeded  in  escajoogto 
orence,  where  ne  was  employed  to  i^aintiBfte 
Pitti  palaro.  Thenoc  he  went  after  a  few  yean 
to  Rome,  in  which  city  he  passed  tbe  remainder 
of  his  life.  Among  tne  most  celebrated  of  hij 
hbtorical  works  are  the  "Catiline  Conspir- 
acy," "Saul  and  the  T\it(h  of  Endor,""At- 
tilus  Regulug,"  now  in  the  collection  of  tk 
carl  of  Dornley,  and  fiouw  altarpiecea  in  KonK>. 
He  is  however  mnoh  bettor  kno'wn  as  a  laad- 
hcaptj  painter,  having  been  one  of  tbe  first  in 
Italy  to  practise  that  branch  of  his  [trof(^oQ 
with  success  or  originality.  He  deUgbt<:d  in 
gloomy  effects,  powerful  contrasts  of  light  aad 
shade,  and  roinantio  forms.  He  was  an  excc!- 
leiit  portrait  painter,  and  he  also  left  about 
etchings  executed  in  his  characterise  $t}k 
Dr.  Bnmey,  who  purchased  several  of  bis  mm- 
ml  mann-icripts  in  Rome  in  1 770,  inclndinc  8 
entire  cantatas,  written,  set,  and  transcribed 
Salvator,  had  a  high  estimadon  of  his  genin.>u 
a  composer;  and  Lady  Morgan  in  lii  rLi  vrdpli; 
of  him  (London,  1829)  describes  graphicaUjitii 
talents  as  an  iraprovirator  and  a  comic  selor. 

ROSA  m  TIVOLI  fPnmp  PrTKK  Roo=".» 
Flemish  artist,  born  in  Frankfort  in  1665,  ^ 
in  Rome  In  1705.  The  greater  part  of  bit  lib 
was  passed  in  Tivoli,  Italy,  and  he  devoted  bi» 
talents  chiefly  to  painting  animals  from  attstt. 
His  subjects  commonly  represent  eoen«s  frw 
pastoral  life,  which  are  executed  in  all  part.* 
with  skill  and  fidelity.  His  works  ore  distrib- 
uted ovt-r  all  fiarts  of  Europe.  He  M'asantse  j 
of  di-si|.;iti'd  habits  and  coarse  tastes.  j 

IIOSAMONI),  commonly  (■.•died  "FairRo* 
mojid,"  the  daughter  of  Walter,  I^rd  Cliffnn^i 
a  faVoritc  of  King  Henry  II.  of  England,  diwl 
in  1177.  Accordingto  the  popular  tradition,  ^i<f 
was  first  brought  to  the  king's  notice  throu^ 
the  collusion  of  her  brothers,  who  dcsirai  M 
."fh  ance  their  own  fortnnc?  by  rn.:  nn?  of  tbfff  , 
sinter's  beauty,   bhe  lived  at  Woodstock, »  h*re  j 
Henry  frequently  visited  her.  But  she  was 
ly  discovered  by  the  jealons  Que<  n  R  .'-nor. 
who  "  dealt  so  iiarahly  with  her  tliat  she  fiu^ 
not  long  thereafter.**  She  bore  to  lis  k&f 
'\Villiaiii  Lon;^'s\vord,  earl  of  Salisbury,  ^li^ 
buried  in  the  church  of  tioodstone.  of  which 
had  been  a  benefisotor,  oppodte  ue  high  snan 
Avhere  her  body  remained  until  llfll, 
Hugh,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  caused  her  bones  to  1* 
removed  thence  with  every  mark  of  disgrace. 

ROSARY  (Lat.  romrium),  a  bunch  or  stnnj 
of  beads,  in  common  n^e  among  Rovaa  Cslfi- 
olics  for  counting  llieir  prayers.  lltttl>W 
of  the  u«^o  of  beads  for  this  purpose  can 
ho  traced  to  an  early  period  of  the  ChristiaB 
church,  but  the  proper  rosary  in  it«  preset 
form  was  introdnced  by  Bk.  DomiiuCi  w 
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foiiodt'r  of  the  Dominii  uds,  in  the  first  half  of 
liw  13th  ceataiT.  It  consists  of  IS  tiroes  10 
nail  besds,  every  10  suall  ones  being  pre- 
vcJdJ  bv  one  Isrgor  one.    At  each  large  bead 
(!t«  Lora*9  pimyer  is  roi  ited,  and  at  eeoh  of 
•  le  JTT.iIh'r  ones  tlio  "  Hail  Mary,'"  the  10th 
llAiiMary''  being  followed  by  the  doxologj: 
'^iihrj  be  to  the  Fslher,  and  to  the  Son,  and 
.  the  Holy  Ghost."  i:c.    In  o;u  Ii  *'  Hail  Mary," 
iiiec  the  word  "  Jesus,  '  which  condudee  the 
ivr4  balf  of  it,  it  few  words  oommemorative  of 
\  uy«terv  in  the  life  of  Christ  are  inserted,  and 
a  is  tite  contente  of  this  mystery  which  the  do- 
TMt  reeher  of  the  rosary  is  exhorted  by  his 
fhuntli  principally  to  contemplate.   The  ro.«ary 
xas  intended  to  be  for  the  laity  what  the  bre- 
n«7  ts  for  tho  priests ;  and  as  the  number  of 
ii-iil  Marys'*  in  tho  rosary  is  equal  to  the  num- 
*  of  psalms  which  form  so  prominent  a  part 
i  iliti  baviary,  it  is  often  called  PtalUrium 
i/  :rianvm.   The  name  rosarium  Is  probably 
:^ri7ed  from  the  appellation  rota  mytttkay  by 
^  hich  the  Virgin  Mary,  to  whose  glorification 
i:  >)  roivry  Is  mvoted,  is  fre(j[uently  designated 
1  tb«  common  prayer'^  of  flie  church.  Others 
-ii"tJ  derived  tho  name  iroiii  the  rosewood  of 
vtucli  the  beads  were  originally  made.   On  sc> 
' -aot  of  the  length  of  the  original  rnanry,  it 
N  la  became  sad  still  is  customary  to  take  for 
'>'mmoo  use  only  one  third  of  it^  which  is  ibo 
ilcd  "the  small  rosary." — In  the  14th  and 
i^ia  centuries  man/  rosary  confraternities 
vwe  formed,  the  members  of  which,  by  totl- 
i.'thebead'*  in  concert,  hoped  to  avert  from 
■ue  cfaarch  tiie  ntauj  calsmities  then  thi'eateU' 
in;  her,  espe<'iany  troxn  the  advance  of  the 
i.;rka.   Pnpc  Clro;;'>ry  XIII.  founded  in  I'T-l 
&  "  festival  of  tho  rosary,'*  in  commemoration 
'if  the  victory  won  over  the  Turks  at  Lepanto 
1  Oct.  7,  1571,  which  was  to  be  celebrated 
oa  the  first  Sunday  of  October,  wherever  a 
church  or  an  altar  of  the  Virgin  Mary  was 
f>riad.   After  tU    v  i  t<try  over  tho  Turks  at 
Pet^rwardein,  Aii^'.  5,  1710,  Pope  Clement  XI. 
ordered  tiie  festival  to  be  aauaally  celebrated 
t-iraoghoiit  thu  wliole  <dMirch.    In  modern 
-v^s  a  new  kind  of  ro«arr  fraternities  has 
iteti  founded,  called  "  the  living  rosary  ;*'  it 
o>afiats  of  15  persons,  each  of  whom  binds 
^  im«?!f  tn  t.  ll  iLiily  one  docade  of  the  heads. — 
i  'ii  liiidilhL^ts  and  Mohammedans  likewise  use 
1  '^trinjj  of  beads  for  coanting  their  prayers. 

string  of  the  Mohannnedana  has  99  beads, 
ffbicli  they  drop  while  pronouncing  the  99 
(lUBM  of  God  ooonrring  in  the  Koran.  Thefar 
^ads  are  commonly  formed  of  saored  day  of 
Mticca  or  Medina. 

ROSAS,  JvAH  ICaaun.  DB.  See  Abohhiss 
■    "> 'TR  vTios,  vol.  ii.  p.  71. 
iiUbUEUNCa   See  NoMDiALiajc 
R080ICS,  Qcnrrrs,  a  Roman  comic  actor, 
'^rn  in  Solonium,  near  Lanuviiim.  at  what 
unknown,  died  about  62  B.C.    He  en- 
jwed  the  friendship  of  many  noble  Romans, 
^.e  of  whom  was  Sylla,  who  gave  him  a  gold 
^^the^bol  of  equestrian  rank.  Heisfrft- 
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quently  spoken  of  by  Cicero  in  terms  of  the 
highest  praise  nnd  affection,  and  Macrohhia 
tells  us  that  eacli  wonld  often  try  to  discover 
which  could  express  a  thought  the  more  elo- 
quently, tho  one  by  his  gestores,  the  otlier  by 
his  words.  Roscius  wrote  a  treatise  in  which 
he  compared  eloquence  and  acting.  His  prolits 
were  immense,  as  according  to  HMrobinsne  re- 
ceived 1 .000  denarii  ($150)  every  day,  and  Pliiqr 
says  that  be  yearly  gained  600,000  sosteroea. 
There  is  extant  an  oration  of  Cicero,  handed 
down  in  nn  imperfect  state,  in  ^  liuli  he  de- 
fends Boflcius  from  a  chum  of  50,0iX>  sesteroea 
made  npon  him  by  0.  Fannins  Ohvrea. 

ROSCOE,  TViLUAM,  an  English  historian, 
born  near  Liverpool,  March  8,  1753,  died  June 
27,  1831.  lie  was  the  son  of  an  innkeeper  who 
kept  a  public  \xoxm  called  the  Bowling  Greeii, 
and  when  15  years  old  apprenticed  himself  to 
a  book-seller.  lu  ITO'J  he  entered  a  law  officCi 
and  in  1774  was  admitted  an  attorney  of  the 
court  of  kind's  heneli.  When  20  year''  old  he 
printed  au  "  Ode  on  the  Foundation  of  a  So- 
ciety for  the  Encouragement  of  tho  Art  of 
Paint  ni^  and  Design,"  and  wrote  a  descriptive 
ode  eniitied  "  Mount  Pleasant,"  first  published 
in  1777.  He  began  the  praetice  of  his  profes^ 
sion  in  Liverpool,  took  an  active  part  in  the 
agitation  for  the  uboUtion  of  the  African 
riave  trade,  and  wrote  a  poem  la  Uanlt  verse 
called  "  The  Wrongs  of  Africa,"  and  nl  r  A 
General  View  of  the  African  Slave  Trade,  do- 
monstrstfaig  its  Ti^nstice  and  Impolicy,  with 
Hii;!  ,  toward  i\  Bill  for  its  Abolition"  (17^7); 

A  Scriptural  Refutation  of  a  Pamphlet  latelj 
pnhlfshed  by  the  Rev.  Raymond  Hairls,  enn- 
tied  '  Scriptural  Researches  on  the  Licitnesaof 
the  Slave  Trade,'  in  four  I^etters  from  the 
Anthor  to  a  Clergyman'*  (1788);  and  "An 
Inquiry  into  tho  Causes  of  the  Insurrection  of 
the  Ne^rocf  in  tho  Island  of  Bt.  Dominjro'* 
(1793).  lie  was  also  au  early  advocate  of  the 
French  revolution,  and  published  in  1796 
"  Stricture  on  Mr.  Burke's  Two  Letters  ad- 
dressed to  a  Member  of  the  Present  Parlia- 
ment" In  1796  ho  published  ''The  Life  of 
Ix>ren7ro  de'  Me<lici,  called  the  Mnpnifireut" 
(2  vols.  4to),  vvliicli  rapidly  passed  through 
several  editions  both  in  England  and  Ameriea. 
and  was  translated  into  French,  German,  aiul 
Italian.  He  brought  out  in  1805  "  The  Hi»> 
tory  of  the  Life  and  Pontificate  of  Leo  X.,** 
which,  like  the  previous  history,  was  severely 
attacked  by  continental  critics  for  the  flattering 
terms  in  which  Lorenzo  and  Leo  X.  were  spo* 
ken  of.  In  a  supplementary  volume,  published 
in  1822,  entitled  "  Illustrations,  Historical  and 
Oritical,  of  the  Life  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,**  be 
replied  to  these  v.irioue  criticisms.  I  i  1^^06 
Roscoe  was  elected  a  member  of  parliament 
from  Liverpool,  in  the  whig  interest  After 
the  dissolution  of  that  parliament  in  1807,  he 
published  several  tracts  in  regard  to  the  war 
then  going  on  between  England  and  France^ 
which  were  afterward  collected  into  a  volume 
under  the  title  <tf  "  Occasional  Xracta  relative 
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to  the  War."  In  1816  a  banking  hou)^  with 
which  he  was  connected  fmled,  and  in  consc* 
epWBW  he  was  obliged  to  tell  tlie  lil>rarj,  pio- 
tnre*!,  prints,  and  (Irawings,  which  for  nearly 
60  years  ho  had  bcou  accumalating.  lie  pub- 
ttriied  several  other  works  of  minor  impor* 
tance,  and  edited  Poi)e'rf  works  (10  vols.  Kv»i., 
l^H).  This  led  him  into  a  controversy  with 
Bowlra  in  regard  to  tike  metite  of  Pope  as  a 
poet. — Three  of  his  sons  have  Lccoino  well 
Known  in  tho  literary  world.  IIenuy  (bom  in 
17i>y,  died  in  Marcli,  1S36)  publidied  u  lile  of 
hk  Mhm  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1883),  and  also  wrote 
"  Lives  of  Eminent  Lawyers"  for  "Lardner's 
Oydopaedia,^'  beside  various  legal  works. 
Bobkbt)  bora  In  1790,  died  in  Deo.  1860)  wrote 

in  rniv.  and  conipleted,  for  a  le^sif  y,  his  friend 
Ir.  Fitchett's  [>osthumoQ8  epic  ''Alfred"  (tt 
vols.,  London,  1844).  Toomas  has  written  nu- 
nerone  poems,  tales,  and  other  works,  and  has 
made  exf-ellent  En^'lii»h  translations  of  Sismon- 
dis  '*  Historical  View  of  the  South  of  Europe," 
and  of  Lanzi's    BMorf  of  Fuinting.>* 

ROSC<  >\f>f()X,  nn  unorganized  co.  of  N. 
Midi.,  drained  by  the  soath  branch  of  the  Au 
Sable  and  ■ome  eif  the  liead  waften  of  the  Ifoa- 
kegon  and  Titil»awasoe  rivers;  area,  626  sq.  m.; 
pop.  in  18«;0  not  reiiirned.  It  contains  .leveral 
lakes,  the  largest  of  wljieh  are  liiggin^'s  and 
Hough  tonV 

ROSCOMMON,  a  central  county  of  Ireland, 
OTOvince  of  Connaught.  bounded  N.  W.  by 
BUgo,  N.  E.  by  Leitriia,  B.  by  Longford,  Weat- 
meatii.  and  King's  connty.  S.  W.  by  Galvrar, 
and  W.  by  Mayo ;  area,  ^bO  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1861,  174,492.  The  principal  towns  areltoe- 
cotnmon,  the  capital,  Boyle,  and  Elphin.  The 
Ourlcw  and  Brauliove  monntnin?,  wliirh  attain 
the  height  of  from  1,000  to  L200  feet,  lie  in 
the  N.  of  the  county.  The  Shannon  and  its 
tributary  the  Suck  flow  on  ahout  of  tlie  wliolo 
boundary  line,  the  former  expanding  in  a  [>laces 
mA  fbrraing  the  loughs  of  Allen,  Boderg,  and 
Reo.  Tlio  Shannon  has  been  iiiade  iiaviL'aWe 
by  means  of  short  canals,  and  the  Suck  can  be 
ascended  by  flat-bottomed  boate  about  10  nu 
•lM»fO  its  iuDction  with  the  ftmner.  QraBing 
and  agriculture  are  the  chief  occupation?  of  tlie 
inhabitants.  Coarse  woollen  goods  are  made 
fbr  domestic  use ;  and  there  are  some  mann- 
factorivH  <.>f  t<A)a<To  yxpes  and  earthenware. 
Roscommon  containB  many  remains  of  anti- 
qnity.  The  eonn^  retarns  two  members  to 

parliament. 

Rose  OMMON",  Wksttwobtii  Dillox,  earl  of, 
an  EnirliNh  poet,  bom  in  Ireland  about  1684, 
died  'Imii.  17,  1684.  Ho  was  the  nephew  of 
the  earl  of  Sti  afT<»rd,  and  after  hi-*  impeachment 
went  to  thu  cuucinent.  After  the  restoration 
he  held  various  emploTments  altout  the  ooart. 
He  funned  the  design  of  e»taMis)iinfr  a  .«ir,riptT 
tot  the  purpose  of  lixing  and  retiniuff  Uio  !»t&ud- 
aid  of  the  En^iih  language,  and  m  this  had 
the  aid  of  Drydeo.    Tie  i>  reputed  to  be  the 

only  T"«T>'il<tr  l»"  i<'t  <»f  ''ii  •■'  i  j'l  of  Ohafioi  11* 
vhu^  wnirn^  are  uuL  mmiurui. 


ROSE  (Greek  podoK  Lat.  rom)^  the  comzaos 
name  of  a  genus  of  icosandrous  ezogens.  all 

bushy  and  priekly  nhrubs  with  imparipiuns^ 
leave?,  serrated  le:» lie ts  and  stipules  sdt. ate  to 
the  itutlule ;  the  flowers  regular,  with  an  un- 
ahaped  calyx  tube,  which  is  contracAod  at  the 
mouth  and  linud  witliin  l»y  a  ]i<,ll,«w  thlii  d^t, 
into  tho  edge  of  which  are  inserted  5  obuvate 
or  obeordate  petals  and  many  stamens  with 
merous  pistils  over  \ts  inner  surface ;  tlio  ca|srx 
tube  at  length,  becoming  thiekened  and  pnlp^, 
encloses  the  hairy  ovaries,  which  are  convert*!d 
into  bony  achenia ;  the  seeds  solitary  and  de*- 
titiite  of  allKinuii.  The  n.-e  is  the  type  of  tie 
natural  order  roioreo',  which  comprises  out  only 
shrobe  bnt  herbaoeons  plants  with  simple  er 
cunipound  alternate  leaver,  often  with  2  f^tipales 
at  buH«,  occasionally  dotted  ;  flowers  variootly 
arranged ;  calyx  4  to  5  lobed^  with  a  disk  lini&g 
the  tube  and  surrounding  the  orifice ;  petals 
perif^ynons;  stamen nrl^inf;  from  the  calyx,  in 
estivation  curving'  inward;  ovaries  superior; 
fruit  either  1 -seeded  nuts,  or  acini  or  foUicIifS 
containing  several  set  ds ;  einhryo  straight,  with 
the  cotyledons  daL  They  are  natives  chiefly  q£ 
the  temperate  or  cold  elimates  of  the  nottbcn 
henri>iiliere,  embracing  many  small  but  U9cfai 
fruits,  as  the  strawberry,  raspberry,  i»ome  beau- 
tiful flowers,  as  ggum  and  potent  ilia,  and  other 
elegant  and  graceful  shrubs,  as  the  f>i>iraaai~ 
The  number  of  original  species  in  il;e  p  nas 
rwa  is  a  matter  of  great  uncertainty ;  and  not* 
withstanding  the  labors  of  many  scientifie  smo, 
the  penns  htill  remains  n  ch;iti«.  T.in<^'-T"s 
liotarum  Monographia  (Ixtudon,  lbld>  sad 
Bedonte'k  Lm  rotm  (Parts,  18!7-*S4>  in«y  ha 
considered  the  chief  guides  on  the  subject.  The 
number  of  species  adojited  by  r>on  in  hi«  **  GtT- 
tral  History  of  the  l»irhlHni\ d.  ous  PLiai*-s 
(London,  18S2)  is  204,  arranged  in  the  main 
after  the  mfnle  of  Dr.  l.indley,  and  ^'ivinp  full 
catalogues  of  the  principal  garden  varieties 
then  known.  To  a  natural  section  of  aash 
roses  luive  their  Lmndies  thi(  ]^ly  be*««t  with 
rickles,  and  hence  called  jiroet*,  beloog»  the 
erce  rose  {R.j'enKt^  lindley),  a  singular  ahnih 
with  large  foliage  &lling  early  in  ue  aataasa, 
large  red  flowcrn  f.nd  prlobone  ?rar1<»t  frnit.  ft 
grows  3  to  4  leeL  liigh  wiUi  strung:  auJ  wbuit- 
dant  stems,  and  u  deserving  a  place  in  coHae 
tinns.  the  l']>»-.^oni^  Im  ii  ir  abundant  ami  -!.c'Wt. 
The  bractcata  couipri^e  such  as  iiave  th«ir 
flowers  Airnished  with  small  leoTee  ealM 
l>ra(ts,  and  their  fruit  clothed  with  a  )>vr[:ia- 
nent  wooUinctis,  repreticnted  in  Macartney's 
rone  (R.  hrarteata)  and  the  small-leaved  rOM 
(A*,  i/ihropftt/lfa),  with  small  double  fiowcn 

of  a  delii-ate  Idn-^h  eidor.  It  is  n  nntivf*  of 
China,  and  is  the  hoi-tvug-hontf  of  tlie  V.  iisiie*«. 
The  ctttfumMaMi  are  sedgerous  or  nnanned 
hrartcate  plnnt:--,  with  l<>np.  lanrroUtc.  p!±Qd- 
Icss  lealleLA,  upright  shoots,  and  of  a  cumnaci 
habit*  red  flowers,  and  smsll,  roond,  red  Mfc. 
Several  species  attributed  to  North  America 
are  arraiii:ed  here,  but  the  most  typiral  i.«  the 
oiiUiiUiiuu  ro:ic  i^R.  cmaamQmta^  Liuu.},  a  u«Uiv«» 
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rf  Enrope,  with  palo  or  hr{;rht  red  flowers,  the  there  are  several  forms  of  It  ooonrring  throngh- 

\iri0^  with  doable  blos-^oin^  being  most  «oai-  oat  Europe  and  N.Africa.    Th«  China  mm 

rronlrseen.    The  pimpinel  I  if olm  hare  letivQa  (R.  Indicn,  Linn.)  bolonfr3  to  this  flection, 

^,Qx  a  greater  number  of  leaflets,  which  varj  with  an  upright,  whitish  or  green  or  par- 

'Sm  T  to  IS  or  even  to  IB,  fnatoad  of  from  5  pie  item,  stout,  nlcate,  diataBt  pricklea,  vnUh 

•  ■  7,  tboa  resembUn T  thr  !c"ivp=^  of  the  bnmet  acnminate,  coriaocons,  sliinin;^,  glftbrons  pcr- 

-  .xifrage.   To  these  beloQgs  the  Scotch  rose  rulate  leaves,  flowers  solitary  or  in  panicles, 

I    tpinoti$rima.  Linn.),  a  nattvoof  Enrope,  attd  fltamens  bent  Inward,  and  ealyz  smooth  or 

^'  un  lant  5n  Grout  Britain  ;  it  h  a  dwarf  com-  wrinkled  and  bristly    Its  flowers  are  red  and 

{>iA  bash,  with  creeping  roots,  small,  solitary,  osnally  semi-doable;  it  grows  to  a  considera- 

wbiii  or'bliMh-oolored  bloMoms,  and  ronnd  Me  height,  and  blossoms  ^ronghoot  3re«r. 

"  Iifk or  diirk  purple  frnitn.    The  ^rarden  van-  There  are  nnmernns  varieties,  of  which  the 

fim  of  this  species,  both  with  single  and  doable  Noisette  is  particularlj  prominent,  having  a 

lowers,  are  very  nameroas,  bearing  white,  red,  firm  stem  and  prickly  branches,  and  very  nu- 

^rple,  and  even  yellow  blossoms.   The  (enti'  merons,  semi-doable,  pale  red,  panicled  flow- 

/'■^us  or  hundred-leaved  rose^  comprise  the  er-^,  which  arc  profnsolv  produced  during  the 

r  >rtion  which  has  particularly  interested  the  entire  summer.     Of  the  sweet-scented  rose 

jrers  of  flowers,  niM  probably  the  aarUast  of  (JSL  /.  var.  odoraiimima),  with  rose-colored, 

•joMcaltivated.  amonsr  which  mention  may  be  sweet-scented  flowers,  of  the  odor  of  tea,  and 

L'tde  of  the  datua.sk  rose  {li.  DanuueeMy  Mil-  sometimes  called  the  blnsh  tea  rose,  there  are 

!  .1  a  native  of  Syria,  with  large  white  or  red,  nnmeroos  snlKTarieties,  with  white.  Wash,  red, 

itJi^e  or  doable  flowers,  the  shrnl)  arrowing  yellow,  and  copper-colored  flowers,  all  highly 

fnm2  to  8  feet  high,  and  flowering  in  Jnn©  esteemed.   The  ever-flowering  or  Bengal  rose 

i&dJaly;  and  the  enhhageiosa  (51  rentifolia,  (R.  scmj^rflorfnif,  Onrtis)  is  a  shmb  8  to  10 

I.ian.'i.  iil-o  called  the  Provence  and  hundred-  feet  hij,'h,  flowering  thronghout  the  yenr,  rcith 

iared  rose,  a  native  of  the  eastern  Oaaea-  solitary,  single  or  semi-double  crimson  blos- 

with  largo  white  or  red  single  floirerB,  sonn;  there  are  some  very  splandid  Tarletleai 

''!it  no'lor  mltivntion  very  double,  the  petals  A  pronp  of  specie''  in  which  the  styles  are  eon- 

iucanriag  like  the  heart  of  a  cabbage,  whence  nected  and  cohere  together  into  an  elongated 

Hi  trfrhJ  namo.  Several  hundred  garden  Tarl-  oolnnin  in  the  centre  of  the  flower  raarlm  the 

'-'.'■'^  of  these  fine  *;pecies  are  known,  among  natnral  eeetion  Kyittyla  ;  to  this  belongs  the 

viiich  special  notice  shoold  be  given  to  the  field  rose  (JL  artensis,  Hudson),  a  shrub  send- 

aon  DMss  (R.  a.  var.  0  maseswi,  Lindt.)  ing  ont  manyeord-lfke,  arobed,  trailing  sbootsi, 

iTii  the  porapone  rones  (R.  e.  var.  y  Pom-  tlie  flowers  solitnrv  or  in  glohoso  heads,  white, 

Lmdi.).  represented  in  the  small  and  slightly  scented;  fruit  of  a  dark  bipod  color; 

bwatifii]  de  Means.  The  Frendi  rose  {R.  OaU  a  natiTe  of  middle  Europe,  climbing  over  hedges 

'■^"i.  Linn.)  has  stiff,  elliptic   leaflets,  erect  and  bushes,  but  in  open  situations  a  trailing 

doTcrs,  ovate  sepals,  red  or  crimson  petals,  plant  rooting  at  its  tips.   A  prominent  variety 

■od  nearly  globose  fruit ;  it  is  a  native  of  cen-  is  the  Ayrshire  rose,  with  fragrant  white  flow- 

iralEarope,  growing  in  the  hedges.  From  this  era  in  clusters,  and  esteemed  as  a  garden 

its  «prung  a  very  nnmerons  variety  of  garden  climber.     The  lovely  mn1f  [^tyra  ro<5<?,  with 

ranging  from  red  fo  eriinson  and  dark  large  clusters  of  rosy  colored  hut  .'?m/ill  double 

mmson,  to  the  deepest  purple  and  velvet  pe-  flowers,  is  likewise  of  this  section.   The  Lady 

^11«1,  semi-double  and  double,  and  of  various  Bank'*  roste  iR.  li-inhuicp.  Brown)  is  a  delicate- 

>uapes;  of  tbe.sc  latter  is  the  Burgundy  rose,  growing  climbing  shnih.  witliout  prickles  aud 

*iti»  small,  solitary,  double,  porple  flowers,  amooth;  flowers  in  uinhel-like  corymbs,  nu- 

resemMinL' the  Asiatic  garden  rannnrulus.  The  merous,  very  double,  nodiling,  sweet-scented; 

familiar  white  rose  {R.  aU/Oy  Linu.)  belongs  to  fruit  globose,  black ;  it  is  the  typo  of  the  sec- 

^•SMtfon  of  piUotk,  distingnished  principally  tkm  &mfajan<w,  all  the  species  of  which  are 

Ty  H^erc*^  and  j^tont  root  shoots  or  suckers,  remarkable  for  their  lontr,   grncefid.  often 

h  u  a  native  of  £urope  and  Oochia  China,  and  climbing  shoots,  temate  shining  leaves,  and 

us  srifinated  many  choice  garden  Tarieties,  drooping  white  flowers.  The  white  and  yel» 

?orH  as  tho  scmi-doablo  and  the  doable  white,  low  Bnnks  rose  are  el    irt  plants  for  rl  o  green- 

1^9  maiden's  blush,  &c   A  group  with  the  house;  they  were  introduced  into  gardens  from 

■•"w  Hotbed  with  mst-oolored  glands  beneaHi  Ohina.— The  species  of  Forth  American  rosea 

*!s<htit«the  se<-tion  ruhlginoiKP,  of  -which  tho  are  probably  not  nnmerous;  at  lea.-«t  tho?«e  of 

^mbrier  or  ^lanttne  is  a  iamiliar  instance ;  the  United  States  can  be  redooed  to  a  few 

^1"*  ve  a  down  natural  forma  of  this  species  typical  forma,  and  sevend  admitted  into  Emt>* 

I'iind  in  variou!4  parts  of  Earope,  and  numerous  peaii  works  are  on  doubtful  anthority.  Tlie 

^*f4jB  varieties,  both  single  and  double.   The  climbing  rose  {  R.  utigera,  Mx.)  has  corymbed, 

*if  lese  {R.  eaniniay  Linn.)  represents  a  natn-  systylous  flowers,  with  glandular  calyx,  pointea 

^1  section  in  which  many  species  agree  in  a  sepals,  deep  rose-colored  petals,  which  change  to 

Wfnmon  resemblance  to  its  type.    This  sj>ecie9  white,  and  globular  frait ;  its  stems  are  climb- 

stent  shrub  6  to  10  feet  high,  with  large,  ing,  armed  with  stout,  nearly  straight  prickles, 

r'Ue  red  flowers,  leldom  white,  and  ovate,  brighl  the  leaves  with  3  to  6  ovate,  acnte.  sharply  ser- 

footer  a  peenUtr  and  gratetol  flavor;  iste  leaflets,  smooth  or  downy  beneath.  It  k 
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a  fine  spadMH  lending  up  shoots  10  to  20  fMt  be  fotind  decayed  and  bmj  Im  nibbed  fron  t^M 

high  in  a  season;  from  it  have  originated  no-  seed,  so  that  they  cm  be  sown  in  Marrh  <r 

merous   beautiful   double-flowered  varieties  April  in  a  soft  soil  and  covered  about  m  iad 

known  ia  gardens  as  prairie  rosi  s,  of  which  deep.  Sometimes  Umj  do  act  vegetat«  ni 

the  queen  of  the  prairies  and  the  Baltimore  the  second  year,  and  the  rows  should  ^^pi*. 

belle  are  instanoea.   The  swamp  rose  {Ji.  O'aro-  served  for  two  years,  though  the  n««ter  dbb- 

Unth  Linn-)  bas  a  tall  stem  4  to  8  feet  hif|li,  ber  may  have  vegetated  freely  nn  the  f\vf3 

armed  witli  stout  hooked  prickles ;  leaves  with  attained  a  lieight  of  a  foot  or  mnr*^  i 

narrow  stipules,  and  6  to  0  elliptical,  often  strong  enough,  the  young  plants  are  tu  b«  tnn*- 

aoato  leaflets,  dml  above  and  pale  beneath ;  no-  planted  into  rowa  9  feet  apart  at  leasts  aai  il^ 

JMIonsflowors  in  corymbs;  petals  rose-colored,  lowed  sufBcient  space  where  they  can  rfnuii 

atYkaaeparate;  fruit  depressed-globular,  stune-  until  they  Hower,  which  will  be  about  thslth 

What  braUy.  Itoeonra  in  awatnps  and  wooda,  anmmer.  When  dioiee  Tanetiee  are  dnml 

soiiiot lines  forming  thickets,  and  is  a  common  impregnation  can  bo  reporte<l  to;  orthe)ii[« 

and  widely  extended  species.   The  dwarf  wild  from  good  sorts,  which  have  been  nUnt(4  is 

xoae  (R.  hieidaj  Ehrfaart)  baa  atema  1  to  9  M  maaaea  with  otner  and  better  Unas,  AaM 

liigb,  armed  with  unequal  bristly  prickles,  the  be  selected.     After  havinj;   se<  urni  kbk 

stouter  and  persistent  ones  nearly  straight  and  choice  sort  by  seed,  it  ia  to  be  increaivd  b« 

slender ;  the  leaves  shining  above,  with  6  to  9  layers,  using  the  young  shoots  of  the  pt- 

cllipiii  ul  or  obloug-lanoe^te,  sharply  serrate  ccKiing  sonunar  early  in  the  spring,  anl 

leaHets;  broad  stipules;  peduncles  with  1  to  3  the  next  autumn  strong-rooted  plant*  irill  ht 

flowers,  and  appendaged,  glandular,  bristly  obtained ;  the  moss  rose  and  a  few  ottoi 

calyx  lobes,  the  petals  rose-colored ;  the  frnit  require  a  longer  period  to  fimn  roots.  Mis? 

depressed-globular,  and  smooth  when  ripe.    It  excellent  sorts  freely  throw  up  muckers,  vhick 

is  a  common  species  in  dry  soils  or  on  the  carefully  removed,  can  be  used  (or  formal 

borders  of  swampa,  flowering  in  May  and  June ;  new  nlanta.     The  Chineao  and  soft-vooM 

ft  amooth  and  narrow-leaved  form  is  the  A*,  greenhouse  species  are  raised  principallj  frea 

nitida  of  Willdeuow.    The  early  w  ild  rose  {£.  cuttings,  using  the  tender  shooUi  and  oihkirif 

llanda,  Alton)  is  chiefly  a  northern  apeeiea,  in  sand  witli  a  gentla  bottom  beat;  andriKD- 

fonnd  on  rocks  and  banks  from  Vermont  to  ed  wood  will  form  roots  under  a  bell  pl»J»  ^ 

Pennsylvania  and  Wiscomiiu.   It  grows  1  to  3  allowed  more  time.    Those  which  are  foaixi 

feet  nigh,  witii  nearly  amooth  atema;  oval,  diffieolt  to  increase  by  tlMae  means  raa  be  prt^ 

obloog,  obtuse  serrate  loaves  of  5  to  7  leaflets,  agatod  by  budding,  iiisi  rtinp  a\  ell  formed  e^«^ 

pale  on  both  sides  i  large  stipules;  flowers  or  leaf  buds  in  some  free  and  strong  g"'*'^ 

raeeHxdored,  1  to  8,  the  pedondea  voA  ealjx  atem ;  and  in  thia  way  what  are  eaBsdsHiAy 

tube  smooth  and  glaucous  ;  globose  fruit,  rose  trees,  a  modern  invention,  are  prep»r««. 

orowned  with  the  persistent  calyx  lobes.   The  Borne  of  these,  w^ith  stems  16  feet  high,  ire 

trae  sweetbrier  (B,  rubigvwt^t.  Linn.)  oecnra  fbmished  with  heads  eompoeed  of  seversl^(i«< 

on  roadside.s  luid  in  pu.sture.s;  it  is  generally  a  or  varieties  of  roses,  ana  win  11  ])l.i!'ted  crt  in 

low  bush,  but  sometimes  climbing  high,  with  the  border  or  in  the  conservatory  are  extrea^ 

stout,  strong  shoots,  armed  witn  nnmerons  attractive.  Generally  2  bnda  or  eyca  artlMrt' 

Sriokles  bo^  booked  and  straight ;  leaflets  ed  on  opposite  sides  of  the  stocks,  and  often  6  to 

oubly  serrate,  rounded  at  base,  covered  with  12  in  alternate  positions  on  the  nppsrfert" 

fragrant  rusty  glands  beneath.   It  is  an  elegant  the  stems.   8uch  plants  require  protsdiai  > 

apecies,  but  adventitious  from  Europe,  and  .seen  winter  in  the  northern  states,  but  in  '/'^'T 

mostly  near  the  seacoast.    Tlie  !imaller  flower-  able  climate  they  are  of  great  valueiBj™ 

ed  sweetbrier  (A',  luirntuf/ui,  Smith)  is  similar,  Harden.    Ail  sorts  of  roses  have  been  fcsBlw 

also  intro<luced  from  Europe,  and  occasion-  succeed  best  in  airy  and  open  situstica*  ••V 

ally  met  with  in  Massachusetts.    The  Chero-  from  towns  and  cities.    In  their  nntiTeh^^ 

kee  rose  {R.  UBtigata,  Ux.)  has  a  long,  trailing,  roses  grow  in  a  sjindy  aiul  barren  i^oil, 

amooth  stem,  the  hrancbea  armed  with  alont  the  swamp  roses  are  found  in  a  cold  and 

curved  prickles ;  the  leaves  evergreen,  mostly  wholly  vegetable  soil.     Double  refers  t*'^ 

trifoliate,  leaflets  smooth  and  shining,  lanceo-  artiticial  productions,  require  a  garden  9011 " 

late,  atipolea  deddnous;  flowers  large,  solitary,  good  loam,  moist,  and  inclining  to  clsj. 

white;  calyx  very  bristly.    Elliott  says  that  particular  sorts  arc  very  shy  of  bloorain>r 

for  forming  hedges  tliore  is  perhaps  no  plant  any  care ;  aiid  tiiough  no  slmib  hean 

whldi  nnitea  so  many  advantages,  on  aeooant  pmning  generally  better  than  the  , 

of  quickness  of  growth,  facility  of  culture,  yet  there  are  some  few  kinds  which  will  ^ 

■tr^gth,  durability,  and  beauty.   The  origin  blossom  upon  unpruned  plants.— li'<^  TfeMr- 

of  thespeoieaiaobeonre,  butlthaabeen  known  from  the  earlieat  timea  been  a miiv«rw 

in  the  southern  states  for  a  lon^r  time. — The  ite ;  and  with  the  aiici  ents  itaeea»tohsvei>«» 

rose  is  readily  raised  from  its  seedSk  whidi  are  extravagantly  esteemed.   Among  the 

little  hard  nnta  encloaed  in  the  awoUan  oalyoes  roaea  were  more  highly  prized  thsn  toy  c''  * 

(«lled  hips;  these  should  be  gatlumd  wlien  flowers,  and  they  had  even  discovondno* 

perfectly  ripe  and  packed  down  in  sand  until  force  them  into  winter  blooming. 

t,he  following  spring,  when  the  pulpy  parts  will  eastern  nations  the  rose  ia  likewlia  a^*^ 
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•rer,  b  cxtensivelj  cnlUvated,  and  ita  charms 
-.'^tolled  in  pcMtiy  and  wng.  In  the  middle 
-  chaplets  of  roses  were  worn  on  festive  or- 

-.  jQs,  aad  from  the  lUh  to  ih©  16th  eenturv 
»:uitaiift  i«fer«noM  are  made  to  roses  as  trib- 
■  present*,  r^rvl  garden  decorjitions.  The 

.  .r^l  kinds  now  in  existence  are  w«ill  adapted 

•  nodMra  fiorieoltnre,  tome  however  fordiig 
't?r  than  others.    The  multitude  of  new  va- 

r  to  bo  seen  in  oar  greenhouses  and  oon- 
'*ritorieKr  And  in  eomroercial  market  ettab> 

nents,  sliow  how  jnu<'h  has  been  elFected  in 
direction  in  a  few  jeara  past.   As  a  uae- 

tiUat  the  TOM  has  been  trwited  as  an  objeet 
cultivation  in  almost  every  country. 
-  :>;ria»  the  earliest  date  of  ita  condition  in 
i:*  reipeot  it  nnknown,  and  the  aboriginal 

v>  of  that  conntrj  signifies  the  land  of  roses. 

.  -e  attar  or  essence  of  roses  forma  an  artiolo 
if  wmmerce  on  the  coasts  of  Barbary,  in 
'  T'iX  Persia,  and  India.   Bose  water  is  dis* 

!frnm  the  petals  of  pale  roses  in  preference 

Klip  red  i>at»i.  Vinegar  of  rose*  U  m;ide  by 
.!'?9EDg dried  rose  petals  in  the  best  di^^tillod 

■  N'.'ar.  and  it  n^e^l  for  Lioadaciio  pro'liiccd  by 
■ .  ueafc  of  tti«i  :iun  or  by  v:ii>i>rs  IVdiu  burning 
'irceaL   Spirita  of  roses  is  j)rofured  by  dis- 

I-'  rose  pet;il4  in  sand  heat  with  a  small 
-iliiy  of  spirita  of  wine.   Conserve  of  roses 
'  ^repsr•d  by  braising  rose  petals  in  a  mortar 
ii  th^tr  wei^^lit  of  ciiiirar;  and  iu  the  earlier 
this  was  considered  a  specific  against  a 
1  Hoaey  of  rosea  is  made  by  beating  fresh 

•  -s  kave^*  with  a  small  portion  of  boiling 
•  if.  aod,  after  filtering  the  mass^  boiling  the 
r liquor  with  honey ;  it  was  formerly  need 

'  '  *orc  tliroats  and  ulcers  in  the  mouth.  Oil 

■  fv>^  employed  by  hair  dre^aers,  is  prepared 
^oiiiiDg  bnrlsed  and  fresh  rose  leaves  with 

•  i  iB--.  their  weight  of  olive  oil,  and  leaving 

in  a  sand  heat  for  2  days.    In  domestic 

•  j^MnT  the  hips  of  some  species  are  nsed  aa 

■  f  r  makiuif  preserves;  the  green  leaves 
■•  iiie  sweetbrier,  steeped  in  spirit  >  of  wine, 
ir*  nge^  iQ  impart  fl.ivor8,  and  are  dried  to 
'Q  a  sabstitnte  for  tea ;  the  tender  and  sucen- 
."ii  shoots,  stripped  of  their  bark  and  leave<», 
fandied- — Several  species  of  rose  can  Uo 
•fsilly  employed  in  manng  Hve  hedg^  Sev- 
^•li  lands  of  insects  prey  upon  the  rose.  In 
"i*  United  States  the  thri[>»,  touh  bug,  aphis, 
Uie  led  spider  are  its  pests ;  bat  strong  so- 
•:oM  of  soap,  mixed  with  sotl  water  of  the 
yperstara  of  100'  F..  syringed  over  the 
tvioe  a  week,  will  ehedc  their  depre- 
-rions. 

,  ^^>SE,  Hkikbicii,  a  German  chemist,  bom 
^%B«rifai  ia  im.   His  grandfiither.  Valentin 

the  elder,  and  hia  father,  Vah  ntin  Tlo^o 
\.'  ^n^'^F''*  diatiogaished  chem< 

Y  ^  first  devoted  himself  to  pharmacy,  stad- 
■yn  Berlin,  in  Stockholm  in  1819  nnder  Ber- 

'•'■1^  &Dd  from  there  went  to  Kiel,  where  he 
I'f  OM  degree.   In  1823  he  became  extraordi- 

'7  «nd  in  1^5  ordinary  professor  of  chemis- 
-'J«tBerlm.  ils  a  practieal  analjat  in  the  de- 


partment of  inorganic  chemistry  he  holds  a  high 
rank,  and  the  result  of  his  labors  can  be  fonnd 
in  his  memoirs  inserted  in  the  Annalen  of  Pog- 
gendortf.  Tlis  "Manual  of  Analytical  Chemis- 
try" (2  vols.,  Brunswick,  1861)  was  translated 
into  French,  En irlish.  and  Swedish  shortly  after 
ita  appearance,  and  has  obtained  wide  celebrity. 
In  1845  he  discovered  a  new  metal  in  the  tao- 
talites  of  Bavariii,  wliicli  he  called  niobium. — 
<ic3TAT,  a  (jrerman  nuneralogist,  brother  of 
the  preoofing,  bora  io  Berlin  in  1798.  In  1816 
he  went  to  Silesia  to  pursue  hi;*  studios  in  the 
mines  of  that  country,  but  on  account  of  his 
health  retarned  and  betook  himself  to  «h« 

th'  iri  tical  study  of  mineralofr)'  and  cliomistrr. 
in  1820  he  took  his  d^ee  in  Berlin,  in  1821 
stndied  nnder  Beneelins  at  Stockholm,  in  1^22 
became  keeper  of  the  mineralogical  collection 
in  the  university  of  Berlin,  and  in  1826  was 
made  extraordinary  and  in  1839  ordinary  pro* 
IbSBor  of  mineralogy  in  that  institution.  Be- 
side several  essays  in  Po^-irendorirs  Annahn, 
he  has  written  Elemcnte  dcr  Kry$Uillagraphi4 
(2d  ed.,  Berlin,  1838) ;  Ueher  daa  Krj/atallua- 
tiontyatem  d<*  Qnnrzen  fBerlin,  1846) ;  and 
Da*  hry»tallochemi»ch«  MinfraUviUm  (Leip- 
sie,  1852).  With  Humboldt  and  £hrfliib«vg  M 
made  in  1?120  a  journey  to  nnrthern  A-^in  nn 
account  of  which  he  gave  in  a  work  entitled 
Bsue  naeh  dem  Ural,  aftn^AUai  vnd  dem  Km* 
pitehen  M-r^      v,,ls..  Bcrlm,  is;^  *42). 

ROSE  BUG,  a  diurnal  beetle  of  the  melolon- 
thian  group,  the  meMontka  nAtpinma  (Fab.) 
OTm'irrnfhtrfiflu9fubapino»tu(L»t.).  It  is  about 
^  of  an  inch  long,  buff  yellow  above  and  white 
below,  with  a  slender  body  tapering  before  and 
behind,  entirely  covered  with  very  slmrt  ashy 
yellow  down;  thorax  angtdarly  widened  in 
the  middle  of  each  side,  which  suggested  Hie 
specific  name;  the  leg^s  tilender,  yellow  or  pale 
red,  with  the  joints  of  the  feet  very  long  and 
tipped  with  black.  This  insect,  thongh  one  of 
the  greatest  pests  in  gardens  and  nurseries,  was 
unknown  in  northern  NewEncrlnnd  until  with- 
in 40  years ;  its  annual  appearance  coincides 
with  the  blossoming  of  tho  rose^  whenae  tha 
common  name;  it  attacks  also  grape  vines, 
young  apples  and  other  fruits,  garden  vegeta- 
bles, corn,  forest  trees,  and  even  grass,  devour- 
ing flowers,  leave",  and  fruit.  They  arrive  in 
swarms  nnexpectedly,  imd  disappear  as  sud- 
denly; they  emerge  from  the  gronnd  abont 
the  2d  week  in  June,  and  remain  SO  or  40 
days,  when  the  males  die,  and  the  females  en- 
tor  the  earth,  lay  their  e(^  and  return  to  the 
surface  to  perish ;  the  eggs  are  about  80,  nearly 
globular,  whitish,  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
placed  flrom  1  to  4  inches  below  ^e  snrfiMW^ 
and  hatehed  in  20  days.  Tlie  I  irv  r  bopin  at 
once  to  feed  on  tender  roots,  and  by  the  an- 
tnmn  are  nearly  f  of  an  inch  wmg  and  ^  of  as 
inch  in  diameter ;  they  are  yellowish  white, 
bluish  toward  the  posterior  end,  with  a  few 
short  hairs;  there  are  6  short  legs,  a  pair  to 
each  of  the  first  8  rings  behind  the  head,  the 
hat  part  covered  with  a  homy  shell  ef  a  pala 
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rost  color ;  in  October  they  descend  below  the 
reach  of  frost,  and  i>a.^s  the  winter  in  a  torpid 
state ;  in  the  spring  tliey  come  toward  tho 
eurfiaoe  and  form  little  sheila  of  earthy  within 
which  fbey  are  trtnafornied  daring  Hay  into 
pnpas;  these  are  yellowish  white,  with  Btiimp- 
like  wings,  legs,  and  antennce  folded  on  the 
breast,  and  the  whole  endoaed  in  a  £Qmy  skin 
which  is  rent  in  June,  and  the  perfect  beetle 
digs  its  way  to  the  auriHce.  As  they  are  be- 
yond onr  reach  during  the  cgg^  larva,  and  pupa 
■tatea»  they  can  only  be  extennioated  aa  ^r- 
fect  insects-;  t!iey  are  destroyed  by  erusihing, 
scalding,  and  burningi  alter  being  shaken  daily 
from  tihe  infeated  pliuitB.  They  are  oooarion- 
ally  found  in  immense  numbers  on  the  flowers 
of  the  worthless  whiteweed  {chrymntfuinvm 
leueanthemum)  ;  in  this  case  it  is  expedient  to 
mow  it,  and  consmue  it  with  the  bugs  on  the 
ppot.  It  in  statud  that  they  HOW  infest  tho 
ainnamon  rose.  This  is  one  of  the  moat  de- 
•tmctive  (^inacota,  in  some  placea  in  the  West 
having  consumed  year  after  year  the  crop  of 
young  apples;  choice  fruits  in  such  cases  ciui 
only  be  preserved  by  covering  them  with  iiiil- 
Hnet  or  similar  netting.  Insectivorous  birds 
earn  a  ri;:!it  tn  man's  protection  for  their  valu- 
able services  in  devouring  these  beetles;  moles 
tad  Tariona  i»edaoloii8  animals  and  insects  also 
eat  them;  young  chitkens  are  siuid  sumL-timeg 
to  be  killed  bj  the  irritation  produced  by  the 
pricUj  feet  and  sharp  daws  of  these  insects 
whidi  thef  have  swallowed. — ^The  European 
rose  chafer  is  another  allied  lamellicom  beetle^ 
the  cetonia  ourata  (Fab.). 
ROSE  OF  JERICHO.  See  Jkuoho^  Boas 

OP. 

K08ELLINI,  Ipfouto,  an  Italian  Egyptolo- 
gist, bom  in  Pisa,  Aug.  13,  1800,  died  m  Flor- 
ence, Juno  4.  1843.  Ho  was  graduated  at 
tho  university  of  Pisa  in  1821,  and  afterward 
studied  the  oriental  languages  at  Bologna  with 
Ifezxofauti.  In  1824  he  was  appointed  profes- 
sor of  oriental  languages  in  the  university  of 
Piaa.  He  became  a  disciple  of  Champollion 
hi  the  ahnf^ of  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  in  1825, 
and  when  in  1H2G  that  oeholar,  for  the  further 
development  of  his  system,  examined  the  Egyp- 
tian monnments  in  Rome,  Naples,  and  Turin, 
BoaeUini  attended  him,  and  upon  the  oonda- 
■ion  of  Champ)>llion\s  examination  accompanied 
him  to  Paris,  where  he  spent  the  autumn  of 
that  year  in  similar  researches.  In  1^7  the 
grand  dnke  of  Tuscany,  Lcojiold  II,,  prnnt*  d 
Bosellini  leave  of  absence  for  a  year  and  a  half 
with  Amda  fm  lamtdf  and  6  companions  to 
MrsonaUy  ez]dore  the  monuments  of  E^ypt. 
The  government  of  France  in  the  some  year 
authoriaed  a  similar  expedition,  composed  of 
(Siampollion  and  6  others;  and  both  parties 
embarked  toc'cther  at  Toulon  in  July,  l.s28, 
and  during  the  succeeding  16  months  examined 
•11  the  |frmel|Md  monnm^ats  of  Egfpt  and  Nu- 
bia. Rosellini  returned  to  Pisa  in  1830,  and 
rom morn •<.»(]  ft  coursf'  of  lectures  on  hiero- 
gi;  piiica.   Xiiu  rcduit:>  oi  both  the  French  and 


Ituliun  expeditions  were  to  have  appcard  ifli 
Joint  i)ro(hiction  by  Champollion  and  Bold' 
lini ;  but  on  tho  deatli  of  ChaiJip.illion  in  1^!, 
Kosellini  was  left  alone  to  recount  tbe 
of  the  Tuscan  exploration.  The  coiD|))eto 
of  the  work  was  delayed  by  an  illness  of  f¥j 

{ ears.    After  his  return  he  had  been  .n{){)oitilt^ 
ibrarian  of  tho  imiversity  of  Vim,  and  in  W/< 
be  began  a  seriea  of  archsological  lectors 
but  in  1841  he  gave  up  all  other  labor  to  de- 
vote hiniseh"  to  Egyptology.    His  great  mii 
is  entitled  Imonnmenti  delV  Egitto  »  ieUt  JTf 
hia  (Florence,  lRr!2-'45).    It  is  in  3  parta,  eadi 
of  which  is  comprised  in  one  large  folio  toI* 
nme  of  plates  with  descriptive  text  in  oct«T«. 
The  first  volume  of  plates  contains  the 
toricul  monuments,  the  second  the  riTil  mciic- 
lucnt.s,  and  the  third  the  monuments  of  rtli- 
giouH  wor>]i ip.   I'here  are  8  Tolmnes  ef tiit 
HOSEMAKY  (Lat.  rosmarinvn,  ^ea  dtwls 
low,  shrubby  bush  with  persistent  Ic&tcs  tsA 
purplish  flowers,  belonging  to  the  natorilorfff 
luiniactce.   The  common  ro>emary  {romam^ 
ojficinalh,  "Willd.)  grows  to  tho  heiglt  of  4  to 
6  feet,  with  sessile,  linear,  entire  leaves,  voollj 
beneath ;  the  flowers  are  not  numcron?,  and 
are  borne  in  tho  axils,  the  corolla  of  a  dill 
leaden  blue,  its  tube  exserted  beyond  tbe  c&ljx. 
There  are  gold  and  silver  leaved  vtrietia 
Another  variety  with  broader  leave?,  an  ^ 
some  considered  a  distinct  species^  willgrow  10 
to  IS  feet  high  if  trained  to  a  wan.  Theram- 
mon  rosemary  prefers  a  rather  poor  iad  lem 
soil,  and  Hourislies  w  boii  planted  in  tlie  rubbl'k 
of  old  walls.    It  has  been  known  in 
gardens  for  a  long  period.   In  the  United  8titci 
it  is  not  often  seen,  being  too  tender  to  endure 
the  winter  unless  in  a  southern  latitode.  la 
parta  of  Enrope  the  plant  is  ^oltirated  to  ft<i 
Dees,  producing  honey  of  the  finest  sort;  in 
such  di>tri(  ts  the  air  id  redolent  with  the  pe^ 
fume  of  its  blossoms.    At  one  time  the  ro*«» 
mary  was  in  high  re]   ti   1  eingnscd  it  Btf^ 
riages,  funerals,  and  vn  festive  occafiion?.  h 
parts  of  Germany  it  was  cultivated  in  pots  I j 
commercial  gardenow,  to  fbraish  sprigs  oi 
flowers  in  winter  and  .^prui^  on  religions  ec«s- 
sions.    The  odor  of  the  entire  plant  is  frs^mul 
and  aromatic,  and  its  taste  pungent  and  bitter. 
The  oil  of  rosemary  used  in  phannacr  is  pro- 
cured by  distillation  of  its  leave*?  and  Hover?; 
and  an  artificial  kind  is  prepared  by  (iistilling 
oil  of  turpentine  with  ropcmary  and  i^all•^ 
ating  with  oil  of  spike  or  lavender. 

ROSEN,  Eai£OBioH  ArcrsT,  a  German  or^ 
entalist,  bom  in  Hanover,  Sept.  2,  1605,  dira 
in  London,  Sept.  12,  1837.  He  studied  tbe 
elements  of  Sanscrit  with  his  father,  and  after- 
ward pursued  that  language  with  Prol.  Btip. 
In  1826  he  published  his  Corporit  Ji'^f*^"^ 
Siirisfritartim  Prvlumio,  .subse'iuonfly  tr.!nrsred 
under  the  title  of  Jiadica  ISantcrita.  He  tVo 
studied  Arabic  and  Persisn,  and  in  1S86  beans 
professor  of  oriental  lan^niages  in  the  nniver- 
sity  of  London,  which  position  he  aftcn*^ 
exchai^ed  for  the  professorship  of  Snucnt 
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Bb  also  held  the  poalfcioii  of  m«i«I«7  to  tho 

oriont.il  rran=;]iition  committee,  and  honorjiry 
foreign  secretary  to  the  royal  Asiatio  society. 
He  pnUtaiied  in  16S0  liw  RigVedm  S^uemcn, 
and  edited  Ibn  Khallikan's  luopriiphical  dic- 
tioiiarr.  which  was  loft  uiifmished  at  hLs  death. 
Amuu^  hiij  other  literary  labors  was  a  revision 
of  the  Bengalee,  Sanscrit,  and  Ekq^Ui  diotioii- 
ary  of  Sir  Graves  Ilaugbton. 

BUSENKEANZ,  Joaxxs  Kawl  Frtedrich, 
m  Oermaii  |iliiIoM|>b«r,  bora  In  KAgdebnrg, 
April  23,  1805.  lie  studied  at  the  tmiv.  rHitii'.-< 
of  Berlin,  Halle,  and  Heidelberg.  In  1631  he 
was  appointed  extraordinary  professor  at  Halle, 
and  in  1833  he  accepted  the  professorship  of 
philosophy  in  Kr.nlg.-berjj,  wliioh  ho  still  holds. 
Hid  labors  have  in  a  great  measure  been  de- 
Toted  to  dlwemfaating  tbo  ideas  of  H^^, 
which  he  has  songht  to  ayijily  to  history,  to 
literature,  to  theology,  and  even  to  the  ordi- 
Bary  bnaineM  and  oonoeras  of  life.  On  tbis 
•abject  he  has  written  extensively.  In  con- 
jfnnr'ion  with  F.  W.  S^'hii'u:'^  he  has  edited 
tJi.,'  works  of  Kant  in  12  vuis.,  to  the  last  of 
wbich  he  appended  a  **  Hk/botj  of  the  Pbiloa- 
ophy  of  Kant." 

BOSEN  MCLLEILJoiLisrN  Geobo,  a  German 
theologian,  horn  in  Ummentadt,  toe-Heinin- 
jren.  Dor-.  18,  1736,  died  in  Leipsio,  March  4, 
1815.  He  was  in  1775  a{){)uinted  protV-sor  of 
theology  at  Erlangeii,  whence  iu  1783  he  re- 
moved in  the  same  capacity  to  Giessen.  In 
1  TSri  he  wa^  called  to  the  rliair  of  theology  at 
Leiuiiic,  aud  at  the  same  time  made  supcrin- 
tenoont  of  the  Latberan  charob  in  that  eltj, 
both  of  which  positions  he  held  darin;:;  tlie 
remainder  of  hie  life.  His  chief  works  are: 
ffi»t»na  ftUetmvtati»nii  LUnvrum  Sanetorum 
t.n  E  'Utia  CniruHeuiA,  (A  Apottolorum  ^taU 
ad  LiUrarnm  FnAtnurntion^m  (5  parts,  Svo., 
Leipsic,  1795-181-i),  and  Scholia  in  Novum 
Trntamentum  (5  vols.  Svo.),  the  latter  onoe 
Tmr>i  ef?*cemeu  hy  hihlical  students. — Erxst 
FuiZD&ica  Kakl,  son  (<!'  the  preceding,  born  in 
1768,  died  in  Leip^ic,  Sept.  17,  1885.  He  was 
educated  in  the  uriiver>ity  of  Leipsic,  in  which 
dnriag  the  latter  i)urt  of  his  life  he  held  the 
pruf^'<sor8hip  of  oriental  lariirnafres.  His  chief 
work  i-^  his  S-hnlia  in  W  t'in  7\\'<(am€ntvm  (23 
v.*!-.  8vo.,  Leipsic,  1TU5-1826;  2d  ed.,  1823- 
34),  an  elaborate  commentorr,  not  less  re- 
flurkable  for  the  mental  learning  than  for  tbo 
patient  industry  displayed  on  every  patre.  It 
was  not  completed  by  the  author  according  to 
hti  ori;i:tnal  plan.  A  Compendium  of  the 
Scholia,"  containing  the  Pentateuch,  the  Psalms, 
Job,  and  the  prophets,  was  exeeuted  by  Dr.  J. 
C.  I.<echner,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  author, 
ia  5  vols.  He  also  published,  beside  other 
work  s  a  JInndbufh  der  bihluicken  AlUrthum»' 
huide  (4  vohi.  8vo..  1823-'31>,  comprising  8 
Vole,  on  the  geography  and  one  on  the  natural 
history  of  the  Bible. 

ROSETTA  (Arabic,  BvohvT),  a  town  and 
•eaport  of  lower  Egypt,  on  tlie  westerly  or 
Bott»itiBa  moatb  of  the  Nile^  80  m.  S.  N.  B. 


from  Alexandria ;  pop.  about  14,000.   It  waa 

founded  about  870  by  one  of  the  caliph**,  near 
the  nte  of  the  ancient  Bolbitinum.  The  com- 
pletion of  the  Mabmondieli  eeoial  has  taken 

away  most  of  its  traffic  aud  manufactures.  Tho 
port  is  secure  when  entered,  but  is^  ditlicult  of 
eutrauce,  owing  to  u  Hliittin^'  t-aud  bar  at  the 
montbof  the  river.  The  trilingual  irmription 
known  as  the  "  Kosotta  stone,"  which  formed 
the  key  to  the  discoveries  of  Young  and  Cham* 
pollion,  was  fbnnd  bere.  (See  IbnooLTraics.) 

ROSEWOOD,  a  name  rather  indefinitely  qi>- 
plied  to  the  timber  of  a  variety  of  trees  ob- 
tained in  different  parts  of  the  world,  and 
used  for  ornamental  furniture.  That  from  Rio 
Janeiro,  which  is  the  most  es^teenied,  is  the 
wood  of  a  species  of  mimosa,  known  as  the 
jaearanda^  and  a  faint  bnt  agreeablo 

odor  of  roses.  It  is  a  resinous  tree,  and  oonh 
tains  so  much  gum  and  oil  as  to  be  very  in- 
flammable. It  ia  imported  in  large  slabs  or 
halves  of  trees,  which  are  sometimes  22  inches 
wide.  The  colors  are  from  light  hazel  to  deep 
purple  or  nearly  black,  and  appear  in  irregular 
stripes  often  abrnptly  oontnurted.  The  wood 
is  very  heavy,  and  sometimes  fine  nnd  Ofrain 
coarse-grained.  It  is  esteemed  more  highly 
than  mahogany,  though  mndi  inferior  to  it 
in  strength.  Sew-ral  other  sorts  are  known  in 
Brazil,  From  the  West  Indies  and  Central 
America  a  variety  of  rosewood  is  obtained, 
the  product  of  the  amyrit  baUa/mi/era,  Other 
woods  known  m  rosewood  arc  obtained  in  tho 
East  Indies,  the  O.^mury  isles,  and  Africa. 

SOSIGRUOIANS,  the  name  of  a  secret  so- 
ciety who.se  exi.stence  was  first  made  known  in 
the  ITth  century.  In  the  beginning  of  that 
century  appeared  several  works  in  re^rard  to 
tho  order,  which  are  now  usually  ascribed  tO 
Johann  Valentin  Andreie,  a  Gennan  Lutheran 
divine,  among  which  is  "  The  Discovery  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  the  Honorable  Order  of  the 
Rosy  Cross"  (Frankfort,  1617).  In  this  worlc 
there  is  a  story  of  a  certain  Christian  Bosen- 
Icreoa,  a  German  noble  of  the  14th  centmy, 
who  had  spent  a  large  portion  of  his  life  among 
the  Brahmins,  in  the  pyramids  of  Ejryjtt,  and 
in  other  parts  of  tlio  Eiist,  in  tho  pursuit  of 
wisdom.  After  returning  to  Germany  he  es- 
tal)li->lied  a  secret  .society,  consisting  of  hut 
few  members,  which  met  in  a  building  erected 
by  himself  and  etSMi  Sancti  Spiritus,  where 
lie  died  at  the  age  of  106,  after  having  ordered 
the  following  words  to  be  inscribed  upon  one 
of  the  doors  of  the  edifice :  Poit  CXX  annM 
pateho.  The  spot  where  he  WAS  buried  waa 
kept  secret,  and  new  member?  were  silently 
admitted  from  time  to  time  to  keep  up  the 
nnmlMrs  of  the  aoeiety.  To  this  work  was 
added  another  under  the  title  of  "  Revelation 
of  the  Fraternity  of  the  Holy  Cross  to  the 
learned  of  Enrope,"  in  whien  a  dedaratioil 
was  made  that  the  order  had  no  intention  of 
interfering  with  the  relifrions  or  political  action 
of  states,  but  only  desired  the  improvement  of 
manlrilid  bj  the  disooTarj  of  th«  true  phttoso* 
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phj;  that  siMtiiigi  v«re  h«ld  onoe  &  yon  to 

nflmit  new  members,  and  to  (IcliTjcrftte  upon 
secret  matters ;  and  that  maoj  untrue  state- 
ments had  been  made  in  regard  to  the  order. 
Whetlicr  SI?!  I J  \  f'ratornitr  ovrr  existed,  except 
in  the  braiu  of  the  author  of  the  above  men- 
tb&ed  works,  \»  an  open  question ;  for  the 
•aoni  iftT^ard  to  all  its  transactions,  if  thevo 
'be  any  secret,  has  been  kept  to  flio  present 
time.  But  the  impression  that  such  an  organi- 
lation  did  exist  gave  riae  to  a  iramber  of  fititrnv 
nitirs  that  snbseqnently  spread  over  Enrope, 
and  the  term  Kosicrucian  came  to  be  applied  to 
all  kinds  of  oocalt  skill.  Efforts  have  been 
made  to  prove  that  the  order  was  connected 
with  that  of  the  free  masons,  the  illninniaii, 
and  other  secret  societies.  The  fraternity  iiad 
not  been  heard  of  for  a  long  period,  when  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  ISth  century  interest  in 
their  organization  was  revivedj  especially  by 
Oa^oatro,  who  pretended  that  lie  was  a  Kosi- 
emcian.  Fuller  information  in  regard  to  tliis 
anbjoct  niay  be  obtained  in  J,  G.  BtihloV  work 
entitled  Leber  drn  C^ntprung  und  dU  xonuhm- 
»tm  SekkJbaU  drr  Oram  atr  Rasenl-reuzer  nnd 
Frtimaurer  (Gottinfrcn,  1804),  in  which  the 
Boaiorooiaus  are  thought  to  be  a  branch  of  the 
ftte  *ttf>*Ani, 

BOSIN.   See  Rksijt. 

ROSMIXI,  Caki.o,  nn  Ttnlian  author,  born 
in  Kovereilo,  southern  Tyrol,  In  170H,  died  in 
IQIan  in  1H27.  Ho  commenced  hi^  literary 
career  in  ITSO  witli  n  '-Life  of  Ovid."  whicij 
gained  him  admission  to  tlie  Florentine  acad- 
amr.  One  of  hia  most  important  worica  is  bis 
*'  History  of  Milan  in  IS  P,(»ok.-s,"exteudinp  from 
the  reigTi  of  Fre<loric  Barbarossn  to  15:15.  the 
date  of  till"  nnnexationof  the  nity  to  thtj  hcrcd- 
llary  possessions  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg. 

ROSMINl  SEHH.VTT.  Avroyio,  .nn  Italian 
eociesiasUc  and  philosopher,  bom  in  liuveredo, 
Kareh  S6,  1797,  died  at  Btreaa.  July  1,  1855. 
Ho  was  the  only  son  of  nn  an*  ient  and  noble 
&miiy,  but  was  strongly  inclined  to  a  clerical 
lile,  ami  took  priest's  orders  at  the  age  of  24. 
Hie taate for phtloeopby manifested  it«e!f  early ; 
he  wn^  not  yet  80  year?!  (dd  wlu  n  lie  ]»id)li«-licd 
hii>  JntroduiioM  ddlajiioiqjia^  and  this  was  fol- 
lowed in  18S9  hf  Rmmo  toff^  wl  V&riffins 
delhidf*^  in  which  may  be  found  the  (^erms  of 
liis  new  system  of  philosophy  (see  Fiiilosophv, 
ToL  xiU.  p.  270),  which  he  aherward  expandoil 
Ib  WorlDi  on  moral,  intellectoal,  and  political 
adence,  education,  Ktatistirs,  marriafrc.  «f»cial 
Justice,  theology,  and  ontologj-.  In  1828  he 
iDQiided  a  new  rellgiona  order,  *^the  brethren 
of  oharity,"  which  %v.i-i  o<.nf)rm«d  l.y  tin-  jM-po 
In  Their  work  embraces  the  care  of  the 

|Mor,  the  ^ek,  and  Infirm,  and  c«peciaI1y  the 
instruction  of  the  children  of  the  poor.  This 
order  now  (}^^\  )  "several  bouses  in  north- 
ern iuiiv,  2  ill  France,  and  7  in  England.  His 
only  aister,  Josefa  Margarita,  founded  soon 
aftera  rorrr^'pondine:  fernrdi'  ord-  r.  •■  flic  ilantdi- 
tert  of  charity."  In  J  830  Charles  Albert  otler- 
•d  fionlai  the  abbeej  of  0.  Micbele  della 


ObfnsA;  he  aooepted  the  adodnistrmtlon.  bcl 

declined  its  honors  and  title?.  Ilcre  ho  found- 
ed an  institution  of  young  ladies  called  **  tM 
■iatera  of  providence^'*  whom  he  trained  m 
to  I.  In  rs  of  elementary  schools  for  pirls  and  tA 
infant  asylums.  Uo  al.<io  organized  in  the  Ko»- 
minian  institute,  one  of  the  houses  of  the  orde 
<^  dwri^,  erected  at  his  own  expense  at  8tn^ 
fa,  a  normal  colle<;e  for  training  male  ti  acheriL 
In  1848  Fins  IX.  nominated  him  to  ihe  canli* 
nalate;  but  his  worlc  on  church  goreiMmMt 
and  reform,  Cinque  pioghe  dtUo  tui.fti  cli-n 
("  Five  Wounds  of  the  Church"),  and  one  of  ha 
political  tracts.  La  eottitutUmi  meondm  Im  fim- 
tizia  socialc^  were  so  distasteful  to  the  college 
of  cardinals  that  ho  was  not  confirmed,  and  the 
books  were  put  upon  the  caliilogut)  ol  the  /ndrx 
Exvutpattv%n9,  Ho  was  a  laboriova  itnileai; 
at  his  death  his  ptiblifilied  work:*  umoonted  li> 
21  volumes,  and  14  more  left  in  mannacript 
were  published  posthnmondy.  ThcT  cmbraee 
the  wIioIl-  range  of  pbil<m>phical  study.  Father 
Ixjckljiu  t,  an  Enelish  member  of  tlie  order  of 
charity,  published  a  memoir  of  Rosmini  iu  1856^ 
and  Vincenzo  GaroUi  another  in  lb')  I . 

ROSS,  a  8.  eo.  of  Ohio.  IntorFCClel  by  ioi© 
river  and  drained  by  Faint  creek;  area,  abuai 
650  aq.  m.  *,  pop.  in  1860,  86,071.  H  haa  a  di' 
versified  .surface,  and  the  soil,  e^pecially  in  th« 
valley  of  the  Scioto,  is  very  fertile.  Tf  e  p-*- 
duct  ions  in  1850  were  2.84(>.44;i  l-uisLtLi  ul" 
It  lian  com,  141,181  of  wheat,  80,986  of  oats, 

i  t'l  Mt;  i  Ihs.  of  wool.  There  were  17  prist 
uiill->,  21  i»aw  mills,  2  iron  foundehus,  4  woelka 
factories,  16  tanneries,  0  newspaper  olBeet,  7t 
churches,  and  7,324  pupils  attendln;^'  ;  .1 !' 
schools.  It  is  intersented  by  the  liariitia  and 
Cincinnati  railroad,  tuid  by  the  Ohio  and  Erie 
canal,  both  of  wluch  paaa  by  the  capital,  Chilft> 

COthe. 

Rubs  AND  CROMARTY,  two  N.  conwjes 
of  Scotland.  wUch,  being  politloally  connaele^ 

are  gen<  i  jdlr  treated  under  one  head.  Tbey 
are  bounded  N.  by  Sutherlandshire,  K.  bv  tlM 
North  sea.  S.  by  Inverness-shire,  and  W.  by 
the  Atlantic;  area,  including  the  N.  portion  of 
the  island  of  I.e\vis.  one  of  the  Hebriac*,  vhich 
belongs  to  iios!'->«hire,  3,161  sq.  m.;  pop.  ia 
1861,  82,707.  The  two  coonties  extend  nerem 
the  island  from  the  German  oeean  to  the  At- 
lantic^ and  both  coiists  are  indented  with  on- 
merous  bayi^  and  excellent  harbors.  There  are 
several  rivers  and  lakea,  and  the  general  aat^ 
fa<  0  of  the  country  is  Tn«>unlainous.  The 
scenery  is  remarkid>ly  wild  and  romantic. 
The  principal  towns  are  Dingwall,  Tata,  aad 
rroni;irty.  TIht.-  are  no  manuf:»rttir  *  of  any 
iniportauee;  but  the  fisheries  on  tiio  eoai>ti 
employ  upward  of  20,000  hands  during  thesea^ 
son.  These  counties  contain  many  nmaiD^  of 
antiquity.  Tti<  y  have  one  sberifl^  and  tetaia 
QUO  member  to  parUuuiunt. 

ROSS,  FaxnERic  Ai  <a  .srrs,  D.D  ,  an  Ameri- 
can <  lerpyniflii,  horn  in  Tlirlmiond.  Xu..  in  17?»>. 
lie  was  educated  at  Williamand  i»colIvfe* 
and  after  bis  lather'a  death  in  2618  reoMnrad 
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to  Kingsp^rt,  IlawldnB  oo.,  East  Tennenee^ 
There  he  n  viJod  56  years.  In  1823  he  con- 
nected himself  with  the  Presbyterian  church| 
ncd  not  long*  afterward  emant  ipated  his  daves. 
;fi  inc  '^tutliod  thL'olo;^y,  he  wii--^  ordained  to 
ministry  in  1826,  took  charge  of  a  small 
l  urch  at  Kingsport,  and  edited  for  several 
c.'.rs,  c4>njointly  with  the  Rev.  Messrs.  James 
'rn.!:Jier  and  David  Nelson,  a  monthly  publi- 
titioD  called  the  "  Calvinistic  Magazine/'  com- 
mmd  In  ISST.  In  1828,  together  with  Mr. 
'iillaher,  he  labored  as  an  evanirclist  with 
^rrvit  effect  in  Kontuckj  and  Ohio.  At  the 
Myvkax  of  th«  Pr«9bjterian  general  amem- 

i  5  in  1837-'8,  he  adhered  to  the  "New 
S  I  '^nl"  portion.    He  received  the  degree  of 
1U>.  trom  the  university  of  Vermont  in  A.ig. 
Ml.  In  1855  he  became  pastor  of  the  first 

>hvton;m  oTniri  li  of  Ilunt'^ville,  Ala.,  where 
.  Dov  resides.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in 
th»  dehatei  on  dsTeryin  the  general  aisembl^, 
vh'.  h  r.  s'lltc'd  in  the  separate  organization,  in 
Aj  nl,  ]<)•<,  iif  tlio  tmited  synod  of  the  Presby- 
t«nan  church.  In  1857  he  published  a  work 
*r  i:Ied  "Slavery  Ordained  of  God,"  taking 
:  i>  hi^!i>  >t  frround  in  defence  of  the  sj9Um  aa 
:2  divine  institution. 

K088^  GaoBOS)  one  of  tiie  itgners  of  the 
i-i  laratitm  of  independence,  born  in  Xew  Cas- 
iic.  Del,  in  1780,  died  in  Lancaster,  Penn.,  in 
Jiilr.  1779.  He  commenced  the  practice  of  law 
8t  Lancaster  in  1751,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
t(  1  nwl  assembly  of  Pennsylvania  from  1768 
to  1776.  In  1774  be  was  chosen  one  of  the 
onuidttee  of  7  who  represented  Pennsylvania 
;"the  cnntinontal  conj^ress,  and  continued  his 
c^cfoection  with  the  congreaa  till  Jan.  1777, 
vlieii  he  retired  on  aeeonnt  of  tU  health.  For 
k-' conduct  in  congress  the  sum  of  £150  was 
T"'edto  him  by  the  ronnty  of  Lancaster,  which 

ii  'IftclLned  to  accoj>i.  iu  1775  he  drew  up  a 
r^ply  to  Qor.  Penn*8  message  deprecating  any 
■  '  on  on  the  pnrt  of  the  colony.  Aft^er  the 
^.tf^itution  of  the  general  convention  for  the 
vjnittore  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Ross  was  also 
fMed  to  that  body,  and  prcprirod  a  duda- 
fition  of  rights  for  tlic  state,  the  regulations 
^^^mtrj  for  the  government  of  the  couven- 
ti'JQiViain  ordinance  for  the  pniiibment  of 
treason.  A  report  on  the  measnres  necessary 
f^"  puttin5»  the  colony  and  the  city  of  Philadel- 
p  :  tin  a  state  of  defence  was  also  from  his  pen. 
'  April,  1779,  he  was  appointed  judge  of  the 
'  ;rt  of  admiralty. 

Ross,  Sm  JoH3r,  a  Britidi  narigator,  bom 
»*  BaUarrooh,  Scotland,  June  24,  1777,  died 
">  London,  An?.  50,  His  father  was  a 

Hi^nmnan  of  the  Scottish  churrh.  Ho  ship- 
p'ii  d-  ;i  volanteer  on  the  friLrntc  Pc  ^u-I  at  the 
of  9  year^i,  served  in  the  Mediterranean 
liij  13th  year,  and  continued  in  the  navy 
'"I  I7tl»  after  which  for  sereral  years  he  waa 
"-•ised  in  the  merchant  service.  In  1709  he 
jccam*  a  midshipman  on  board  the  sloop  of 
*af  WssBcl,  and  iu  1805  waa  promotctl  to  a 
li^^itnney.   The  nest  year  he  reeelvod  » 
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mnoiher  of  severe  wonnda  in  a  desperate  eiK 

pafrement,  for  which  two  years  later  he  was 
pensiouedl  In  1812  he  was  appointed  to  the 
eomman^  of  the  Briseis,  and  snbset^iently  of 
otlicr  vessel?.  In  1817  he  was  offered  the  com- 
mand of  the  lar^r  of  two  vee^els  to  be  sent  ont 
to  settle  the  qnestion  of  theezistenoe  of  anorHh- 
west  pa-ssage,  and  on  April  25,  1818,  set  sail 
from  the  Thames  in  the  Isabella,  accompanied 
by  Lieut.  Parry  in  the  Alexander.  (Soc  Abotio 
DiscoTKBT.)  He  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
post-captain  on  his  i-i  ^i^n.  and  f>-:''l:  lic!  an 
acconnt  of  his  voyage,  in  1821>  he  made  a 
second  Toyage  of  discovery  to  the  scretto  ra» 
gions,  not  imder  government  patronage,  boi 
in  n  badly  eonstrncted  steamship  called  the 
Victory,  equipped  at  the  expense  of  Sir  Felix 
Booth,  sheritVof  London,  and  accompanied  hjft. 
.small  t<  n  !,.:  of  10  ton?,  cidled  }'  <  K "u«en*tem. 
He  was  frozen  up  in  the  ice  lur  4  years,  and 
was  finally  rescued  witii  hie  crew  hy  a  whaler 
in  Angnst,  1833,  alter  abandc^nin;;  his  .'^hip  in 
May,  1832.  On  Dec.  24, 18M,  he  was  laado  a 
E.C.B.  In  1830  he  was  appointed  consul  at 
Stockholm,  where  he  remained  till  184S.  In 
1  ^50  he  went  out  in  search  of  Sir  John  Frank- 
lin in  a  small  vessel  of  90  tons,  and  rumained 
one  winter  in  the  ioe.  He  attained  the  rank 
of  rear  admiral  in  1851.  Ho  puMi-^hed  "-A 
Voyage  of  Discovery"  (2  vols.  8vo.,  London, 
1819),  and  *»  A  Narratiyoof  a  Second  Voyage*' 
(2  vols.  4to.,  1835-"6),  A  Treatise  on  Navi- 
gation by  Steam"  (4to.,  1828),  »tc. — Sfr  James 
Olaiuc,  a  i British  navigator  and  dijjcoverer, 
nephew  of  tlie  preceding,  born  in  London,  April 
I  'l .  1  ^00.  At  the  txiib  uf  1 2  he  entere  d  tl*e  r<»yal 
navy  as  a  volunteer  on  board  the  Briseia,  then 
commanded  by  his  node.  He  aooorapsnied 
Capt.  Ross  in  1818  as  midshipman  on  his  first 
arctic  voyarre,  subsequently  was  an  officer  un- 
der Parry  iu  his  4  voyages  between  1819  and 
1887v  and  was  promoted  while  almmt  on  the  3d 
voya?e  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant.  In  1827,  on 
his  return  from  the  4th  voyage,  ho  received  a 
commisBiofi  as  commander.  In  his  miele's  seo- 
ond  e\i)editi<>n.  lft39-'33,  durinfr  their  im]»ri.*- 
onment  in  the  ice,  he  made  numerous  explor- 
ing tours,  in  one  of  which  he  discovered  tlM 
north  inairnetic  pole,  in  lat.  70*5'  1^'  N.,  long. 
96°  40  •}■)  W.,  where  the  dipping  magnetic 
needle  indicated  a  dip  of  89*  59',  or  within  1' 
of  a  vertical  position.  Ho  was  promoted  to  die 
rank  of  post-captain  on  his  retnrn  in  1834. 
The  next  year  he  again  visited  Baffin's  bay  to 
search  for  and  reuere  some  misaing  whale 
ships,  and  after  his  return  was  employed  for 
t;everal  years  in  rnrikinfj  a  mapmetic  survey  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  In  1839  he  com- 
manded the  Erebus,  to  which,  with  the  Terror, 
Commander  Crozior.  was  assigneil  tiic  duty  of 
exploring  the  Antarctic  ocean.  In  this  voyage, 
which  oconpied  4  years,  he  made  many  vsin* 
able  discuvciies  in  magnetism,  geography  mif] 
the  geology,  zoology,  and  botany  of  Uie  antarc- 
tic regions.  He  made  an  independent  discovwj 
of  the  antatetio  oontineiitk  which  Oommandaf 
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"Wilkes,  TJ.  8.  N.,  had  fx  few  months  before  dis- 
covered and  traced  at  a  <iii!orent  point,  and  gave 
it  the  nameof  Victoria  Lniul ;  a  volcano,  12,000 
fet  t  liigh.'wflH  naint'd  Mt.  Erobus  from  his  vessel. 
He  returned  iu  164^,  and  iu  1844  was  knighted. 
hk  1848  he  WM  appduted  to  the  Eoterpiise, 
and  inado  a  voyage  to  Baffin's  bay  in  search  of 
Sir  John  Franklin.  Uis  only  published  work 
is  Voyage  of  Discovery  and  Reeearch  in 
the  Southern  and  Antarotlo  Begioiis"  (i  Tola. 
8v<>.,  IxMulon,  1847). 

liUfeS,  Juux,  or  KoowE.-?K(>owK,  a  chief  of  the 
Oharokee  Indians,  born  in  the  Cherokee  coun- 
try, Geor^'ia,  about  1700.  n.«  is  a  half-breed, 
and  at  an  earl/  ago  had  acquired  a  good  £ng- 
liflb  edveation.  The  state  of  Georgia  attempt- 
ed in  1817  and  1819  to  induce  the  Indians  to 
remove  west  of  the  Mi8sigsij)iii,  and  for  this 
purpose  a  liberal  bribe  was  olicred  to  Ross  by 
JleuMoeh,  a  Creek  half-breed  chieftain,  but  it 
was  repulsed,  and  the  Creek  was  ymblicly  dis- 
graced. The  proceedings  of  the  Georgia  legis- 
utnre  with  referenee  to  the  Oherokeea  in  1889 
led  to  an  apiK>al  on  the  part  of  the  Indians,  Ross 
acting  as  their  agent,  to  the  supreme  court  of 
the  United  States,  which  resulted  in  a  decision  in 
tli^  ftvor.  Qeorgia  however  refbsed  to  obey, 
and  aggressions  upon  tlie  Indians  increjv^ed. 
Lb  1835  a  treat/  was  concluded  between  J.  P. 
Bohermerhoni,  an  agent  of  Ihe  United  States, 
and  Major  IJiilprc,  liis  son  John  Ridge,  Elias 
Boadiuot,  and  about  600  other  Cherokee  In- 
diana, inclndmg  men,  women,  and  children, 
agreeing  to  sarreaAv  their  lands,  and  removo 
west  within  two  years.  Ajrainsl  tliis  tre:ity, 
known  as  the  treaty  of  New  Ecbi.aa,  lioss  and 
over  16,000  of  his  tribe  protested  in  an  apneal 
•written  by  Ro-^s  and  ad<lros<od  to  the  president 
of  the  United  States,  as  having  been  fraudo- 
lendj  obtained.  The  government,  however, 
sent  a  force  under  Gen.  Scott  to  compel  the 
fnltihnent  of  the  treaty.  The  Chorokees  yield- 
ed, and  with  Ross  at  their  head  removed  to  their 
new  home,  a  moderate  allowance  Iteing  made 
them  for  their  losses  by  the  government :  and 
after  several  years  of  sull'eriug  they  have  at  last 
become  again  a  prosperous  nation.  In  accord- 
ance with  their  laws,  thou^^li  a<:ainst  tlie  will 
and  etl'orts  of  Ross,  tlio  two  iiidges  and  Boudi- 
not  were  put  to  death  by  the  tribe  for  their 
treachery.  Ross  has  continued  to  t>e  the  prin- 
cipal cliicfof  the  Chcrokees,  and  in  IS^n.  al>er 
aome  hesitation,  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the 
■eeeding  ttates. 

ROSSANO  (anc,  Rogcianvin),  a  fortified  city 
of  B.  Xtal/,  province  of  Calabria  Citra,  2^  m. 
from  the  giur  of  Taranto,  and  86  m.  from  Go- 
•enia;  pop.  about  12,000.  It  is  built  npon  a 
rocky  hill  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  and 
surrounded  by  devp  precipices.  It  luis  a  fine 
cathedral,  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishop,  and  ia 
the  birthplace  of  3  popes,  viz. :  St.  Zosimus, 
Jolm  VII.«  and  John  XV 11.  lioacionum  was 
A  Terj  ancient  town ;  it  was  earlj  rebuilt  and 
colonized  by  the  Romans,  and  waa  taken  hj 
anaolft  and  pillaged  b/  Xotiia. 


ROS.*^BACn.  a  village  of  Pmssian  Saxony. 
17  m.  S.  oi'  Halle,  cclfbrated  as  the  hcuc  of 
tile'  virtory  of  Frederic  tiie  (ireatovertbc  rt'm- 
bincd  French  and  iniperiid  army  undir  lie 
prince  of  Soubise  and  the  prince  of  Hildboit- 
nansenf  Nov.  6, 1767.  The  army  of  fnkm 
numbered  2r),000,  and  that  of  bis  oiijioi.iul' 
50,000,  the  French  being  officered  by  menibtn 
of  the  high  nobility  who  regarded  the  expedi- 
tion as  a  pleasure  excursion.  EmboldeD^bj 
his  having  retired  from  before  the  duke  d« 
Broglie's  camp  at  Mulhansen,  the  frendiAiid 
itni>erial  army  left  a  strong  positioo  to  sttadk 
Frederic  without  having  made  a  reconDoU- 
sance ;  but  the/  were  themselves  attacked  bj 
surprise,  and,  though  but  one  wing  of  tb* 
Prussians  w  as  enga;;ed,  soon  broke  and  fled  :c 
the  utmost  (li-ordt-r,  leaving  their  whole  »rtil- 
Icry  and  baggage  iu  the  hands  of  tlie  victur. 

R088E,  WiLUAM  Parsons,  earl  oi  a  Brit- 
ish astronomer,  born  in  York.  Tini.  17.  I^iO. 
He  was  educated  at  Magdalen  college,  UHoid. 
and  in  1689  graduated  first  clan  in  nttW- 
inati(  s.  From  1821  to  1834,  under  the  titlt  if 
Lord  Oxuiantown.  he  represented  King* cfiifi- 
ty,  Ireland,  iu  parliament.  At  the  death  of  bi» 
father,  the  aeeond  earl,  in  1841,  he  ^ucm^c^l 
to  the  peerage,  an<l  in  1845  wajj  elected  1:1 
of  the  representative  peers  for  Ireland.  1^ 
parliament  he  voted  with  the  liberal  par:.< 
In  1826  he  erected  njion  the  gronmls  of  l> 
residence,  Birr  castle,  near  Parsonstowo,ILiiHf» 
county,  an  observatory  for  which  iaitrimBtt 
were  made  under  his  special  Erection.  (M 
these  the  most  important  was  the  enonnowrf- 
lieding  telescope,  which  required  several  je*-'' 
and  a  vast  expenditure  of  money  to  omkmn 
the  difficulties  of  producing  larpe  sj  ernh  'ti 
of  speculum  metal,  and  of  accurately  at^u-oius 
and  snspendhiff  the  rarions  parts  of  tlietoitiT 
machinery.  The  telescope  was  tinislad  iu  1*^^ 
nt  a  cost  of  about  $60,000 ;  it  has  an  apertcre 
of  0  feet  and  a  focus  of  63,  weighs  over  8  toa«, 
and  is  now  the  most  powerfol  reflector  iu  tie 
world.  Hy  its  L'reat  space-penetratiug capacity, 
its  owner  has  been  enabled  to  question  »onie 
scientific  theories  previously  entertained,  e^i'^^ 
cially  Ilerschel's  theory  of  condensation  aii<^ 
Laplace's  theory  of  cosmogomy.  It  has  be^ 
of  especial  use  in  the  resolving  of  neV^tfi^  (* 
which  it  was  in  great  nieasure  designed,  sndbtf 
also  imparted  imich  adtlitional  knowleUpeO 
regard  to  tlie  viiiible  surface  of  the  uioen.  U 
1843  Lord  Bosse  was  made  president  of  m 
British  association,  and  from  1849  to  1854  fW" 
aided  over  the  rojal  society. 

R068ELLI,  Cosmo,  an  Italian  punter,  bore 
in  Florence  probably  In  1439,  died  about  1 
Few  of  bis  works  are  now  in  existence,  h'* 
frescoes  in  the  feisline  chapel,  represenlini 
subjects  from  the  history  of  the  Israslitw  sm 
of  tile  Saviour,  were  painted  for  a  pri«  ^ 
competition  with  works  in  the  same  cbspe'/'.^ 
Perugino,  Qhirlandaio,  and  others,  and,  bt^ng 
loaded  to  excess  with  brillant  a)ior  and  >:il 
ioft  gained  the  attention  of  the  pope,  vho  i/o- 
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stowed  nj.r.n  nosselli  tho  pfbflb  B»  WM  tiM 
nukister  of  Fra  Bartolomeo. 

BOSSEm,  Dastm  Gabbisl,  an  English 
piaiiiitr,  bom  in  London  about  1828.   He  is 
known  chietij  in  connertion  with  the  pre-Ra- 
pbaeiite  movement  in  Briiirtli  art,  of  which,  in 
ooi^iuiction  witii  IfiUais  and  WiUiam  Holman 
H  ii/jt.  he  has  been  an  earnest  promotor.  Amonpf 
his  pictures,  which  h&v&  seldom  b^^n  exhibit- 
ed, ore  *'The  Girlhood  of  tho  Virgin,'*  "A 
Ohrwtmas  Carol,"  ''The  Wedding   of  St. 
€r«orge,''  and    Dante's  Dream  on  the  Day  ol 
tkt  Death  of  Beatrice." 

SOB9I,  PsLLxosnro^  oonnt,  an  Italian  states- 
man, born  in  Carrara,  Mxl'  no,  July  13,  1787, 
a«aasainated  in  Kome,  Isov.  lo,  184b.   lie  was 
odaCTtf€id  for  the  her,  and  pisctibnd  his  profea- 
f\  m  111  R<iloijna  until  1814,  when  his  compli- 
city with  Murat  obliged  him  to  leave  Italy. 
Establishing  himself  in  Geneva,  he  became  pro- 
fesAor  of  criminal  law  in  the  academy,  a  mem- 
1k  r  of  the  council,  and  deputy  to  the  diet,  in 
which  he  zealously  advocated  the  oentraliza- 
tkmof  the  federal  power.  Ilaving  been  aent  aa 
cnvcy  to  Piiri.s,  lie  was  iudui  rd  in  1SB3  to  take 
up  his  residence  there,  and  in  1834  was  u>- 
I^Kiinted  profeaaor  of  poHtical  eoonomj  in  too 
eoUef^  of  France  and  of  public  law  to  the  Pa- 
risian farulty  of  law.    TTo  bernmo  the  friend 
of  Guizot,  aud  by  hij*  '*  Treatisf  on  Penal  Law,'' 
Ilia  **Goane  of  Political  Economy,"  and  his 
numeron:;  contributions  to  tlio  Iienw  fh.i  dcnx 
m»ndt*y  attracted  the  notice  of  Louis  Philippe, 
who  in  1840  created  him  a  peer  of  Firanoe. 
Sabae<}aontly  ho  was  ai)})ointL'd  a  nK'ni]>tr  of 
tb«  council  of  state,  and  in  lb4o  was  sent  as 
ambassador  to  the  papal  court,  and  exerted  all 
hit  inflneoce  in  favor  of  the  liberal  |>olicy  in- 
aofBratod  by  Pius  IX.    Soon  after,  m  obedi- 
aaea  to  the  directions  of  Louis  PhiiippOt  he  eo- 
daa>T4Nred  to  check  the  refonnatorj  zeal  <^  the 
pope,  and  thereby  became  an  nbicct  of  detesta- 
lion  to  the  liberals.   Deprived  of  his  employ- 
ments by  the  ravoiittioa  of  1848,  Bom  retired 
faraahort  time  to  Carrara;  but  upon  the  en- 
trance of  the  Austrian*  into  tliu  jiapal  territo- 
ries he  repaired  to  Romo,  and,  having  o tiered 
to  reorganiae  the  atatea  of  the  ehnreh  without 
violence  or  foreis^n  asfiist'iiiro  wjis  appointed  by 
the  itope  minister  of  tho  interior,  with  charge 
of  ue  fioaaoea  and  tlie  poUoe.  In  apite  of 
anonymous  warnings  he  repaired  on  Isov.  15 
t>  th--  pfilice  of  the  Panrellaria.  to  attend  the 
©^♦ning  of  the  p;irli anient  of  th«  I'apal  Statew, 
having  been  elected  to  represent  Bologna  in 
that  hixly.    h*  his  carriatre  stopped  at  ffie  por- 
tioo  of  the  building,  it  was  suddenly  surround- 
ed by  e  crowd  of  byatandera,  and  in  the  confn- 
sion  which  ensued  tho  minister  was  stabbed 
with  a  stiletto,  expiring  a  lew  minutes  after 
being  taken  into  the  palace.    In  1854  a  man 
named  Constantini  was  found  goilty  of  mnr- 
dering  Count  Rossi,  and  oxeruted. 

ROSSINI,  GioAomxo,  an  Italian  composer, 
bom  tn  Peaans  near  Bologna,  Feb.  SO,  1792. 
ffia  pamm  waM  2neiabai9  of  n  atraUiag  thaafc* 


rical  company,  and  at  10  ycnrs  of  .iprc  ho  wna 
able  to  aooompany  his  lather,  who  was  a  hom 
player  in  the  orcheatra.  Boon  after  he  waa 

placed  with  a  music  teacher  in  Bologna,  mider 
whoso  in«tnictions  he  developed  a  -"["-.ino 
voice  of  groat  purity  and  compa'^s ;  jukI  at  l-t 
he  could  sing  at  sight  any  piece  of  mu.>»ic  placed 
before  him.  After  bcinfr  employed  for  .-everal 
years  as  a  chorister  in  tlie  iioiuguesie  church- 
ea,  and  oocadonally  aa  ehorna  master  in  littib 
provincial  theatras  ho  was  induct  in  1807  by 
the  breaking  of  his  voice  to  enter  the  lycenm 
of  Bologna,  where  he  was  instructt  <i  in  counter- 
point by  Padre  Mattel.  The  severe  course  of 
study  to  which  pujiils  were  here  pnbjectod  waa 
distasteful  to  Rossini,  who,  hearing  his  master 
obaerre  one  day  Chat  afanple  ooniiterpoi^ 
would  suffice  for  ordinary-  stage  corapositioiij 
determined  to  become  a  writer  of  operas,  and 
forthwith  left  the  school,  having  acquired  Just 
enough  of  tlie  science  of  hannoay  to  enable 
him  to  enter  upon  Lift  vocation.  He  now  Kfndied 
day  and  night  thu  workn  of  the  principal  opera 
writers,  German  aa  well  as  Italian,  gtving  ea> 
pecial  attention  to  those  of  Mozart;  and  at  18 
years  of  age,  having  tried  his  hand  at  aome 
minor  pieces,  he  prodooed  hla  first  dnimatMi 
work,  La  gambiaU  di  matrimonio^  an  o]«eretta 
performed  with  moderate  succ  ess  at  the  theatre 
San  Mudc  in  Venice,  although  hi:*  U^nutiio  b 
Polibio^  produced  in  Borne  in  1811,  b  said  to 
have  been  written  two  years  earlier.  In  1812 
ho  composed  not  fewer  than  5  operas,  all  of 
whioh,  with  the  exception  Vinffamto  feVic^, 
speedily  sunk  inttj  oblivion.  In  the  snccee<Iing 
year  he  appeared  before  the  Venetians  with  3 
operas,  one  of  which,  Tancrcdij  excited  an  en- 
thusiasm almost  without  a  parallel  in  the  his- 
tory of  music,  and  within  3  year<»  found  its 
way  into  every  musical  theatre  of  £uroi)e  and 
Amerioa.  Of  the  remaining  oi>eras  eomposed 
in  1813,  the  Italiana  in  Ahjicrl  was  almost 
equally  successful,  and  with  Tancrcdi  still  liolda 
posseasion  of  the  stage.  In  the  following  year 
ne  produced  at  Milan  Aureliano  in  Palmira 
and  II  Turco  in  If'tJm,  tlie  latter  of  wli;<  h  i.9 
still  frequently  perlurniod;  and  in  Iwlo  ElUa' 
iHta  ttgina  d" InghiUerra  for  the  San  Carlo 
theatre  of  NapK.s,  where  he  also  a^'ccptcd  an 
engagement  as  musical  director.  how- 
ever, did  not  preelade  him  fl-om  writing  operaa 
for  other  placesi,  and  in  1816  his  Barbitre  di 
Sirl'ilia,  ptrobably  the  most  admiraldc  spi-cimcn 
of  the  Italian  bt/Jfo  0{>era  in  existence,  w.is 
performed  in  Rome  during  the  carniv.^I  w  ith 
a  snccess  which,  afler  tlio  laf)^o  of  nearly  half  a 
century,  has  sutiered  no  diminution.  Accord* 
ing  to  ICanoel  Gareia,  for  whom  the  Sai^ier^ 
wii^  written,  tho  gr  :iT.  r  {>art  of  it  was  com- 
posed in  8  days.  In  181C-'17  he  composed 
for  the  San  Carlo  and  other  theatres  upward 
of  7  operaa,  8  of  which,  Otdlo,  Cenfrcntola^ 
and  La  gmza  hidm,  are  yet  st.nndanl  favorites 
— the  first  a  striking  exanjple  of  his  forcible 
style,  and  the  aecond  of  his  skill  in  producing 
ilorid  embelliahmanta.   Hia  JM  in  £giU» 
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(IBlff) ranks  amonpf  the  finpRt  sonoiis  operas  of 
the  age.  Within  the  next  few  years  were  pro- 
duced La  donna  del  logo,  Maomeito  Seamdo, 
Zdmiim,  and  a  number  of  minor  works,  sboiw- 
ing  a  gradual  increase  of  power  in  harmony 
and  instrumental  effects,  with  no  loss  of  melo- 
dic beaaty ;  and  in  1838  he  took  hia  leare  of  the 
Italian  ptagewith  the  opera  of  Semiramide,  the 
most  elaborate  and  gorgeous  of  his  works  up  to 
tliat  period.  In  the  same  year  he  was  married 
to  Mine.  Colbran,  a  prima  donna  at  the  San 
Carlo,  for  -whom  many  of  his  p-.trts  were  writ- 
ten ;  and  in  1824  ho  visited  Loudon  with  his 
wife  nnder  an  engagement  to  compose  an  opera 
lor  the  kin{^')?  theatre.  An  indolent  carelc^is- 
ness  now  took  the  place  of  his  fomer  activity ; 
he  neglected  bia  antlM,  fiuled  to  prodtiee  hia 
promised  opera,  and  made  the  season  ruinous 
to  the  lewei?  of  the  theatre.  His  visit  hovrever 
was  profit, Mde  to  himst-lf,  and  be  left  England 
with  £1«,<)(X),  derived  principally  from  concerts 
got  up  for  him  by  the  leaders  of  fn^hionable 
society  at  enormous  prices  of  admission.  Be- 
pairing  to  Paria^  he  aooepted  the  po^on  of 
director  of  the  Italian  opera,  an  office  which  he 
held  until  1880,  with  little  increase  of  profes- 
aional  celebrity,  but  with  considerable  profit. 
For  3  years  he  composed  nothing  new  except  a 
alight  piece  called  It  rioff^io  a  Rhems,  a 
^rtion  of  which  was  reproduced  in  a  gracvful 
SVench  opera,  entitled  Lt  tomU  Ory  ;  althoDgfa 
several  of  his  fonTic*  ^vork-^  were  broncrht  ont 
with  sucee;^,  iucludiug  his  Maometto  under  the 
-tftle  of  Le  siege  dd  Corinthe.  In  1829,  howcTer, 
ho  made  amends  for  his  indolence  by  the  pro- 
dnrtlon  of  Guillaume  Telf,  trenerally  considered 
his  masterpiece  in  serious  composition,  a  work 
abounding  in  beautiful  melodies  and  in  rich 
and  varied  instrumentation,  but  so  diflerent  in 
style  from  any  of  his  previooa  operas,  that  it 
aeemathe  ereadoBof  aoothermino.  After  thia, 
with  the  escci>tion  of  hi^  Stohit  Ma(et\  a  ])leas- 
ing  composition,  but  rather  operatic  than  ecclesi- 
astical in  its  character,  for  many  years  he  wrote 
nothing.  During  his  residence  in  Pariaho  was 
appointed  by  Charles  X.  inspector-general  of 
singing  with  a  liberal  salary,  from  the  ei^joy- 
ment  of  which  he  was  cut  off  by  the  revolution 
of  1830.  lie  remained  several  vcnr-n  in  Paris, 
occupied  in  claiming  compensation  for  losses  ho 
had  aoatoined,  and  in  16^6  retired  to  an  clegtuit 
villa  near  Bolc^a,  where  for  nearly  20  years  ha 
principally  resided,  refusing  the  irio?t  tempting 
offers  to  write  for  the  stage,  on  the  ground  that 
he  was  unwilling  to  endanger  his  reputation  by 
the  production  of  inferior  works,  itc  is  i^aid  to 
have  in  hia  possei^ion  the  manuscript  of  an. 
opera  never  yet  perfimned,  which,  notwith- 
standing  the  solicitations  of  managers,  has  not 
seen  the  light.  A  comic  trifle  called  Brfitehino, 
comprising  a  collection  of  his  youthful  impro- 
visations and  iniiM-omptns,  was  however  per- 
fornu  d  in  Pari-^  in  1857.  Visiting  Paris  in  1855 
for  the  l>enetit  of  his  health,  he  has  since  passed 
a  large  portion  of  eabh  jear  there,  and  auring 
the  monoal  seMon  nutj  be  aeen  at  many  of  hia 


former  resorts,  a  trenial,  well  preserved  oil 
gentleman,  full  of  anecdotes  and  remin!-^^»^.'^; 
of  musical  history  in  Europe  during  i'u<c  j.-ui 
half  century.  Beside  his  operas,  nmnberiBf 
about  40,  and  his  Sfnhat  Mntcr,  be  bn«  writ!-?, 
at  different  times  cantatas,  hymns,  and  a  f<.v 
raisoellaneona  vocal  and  fnatromeatal  j  i(r«i, 
not  comparable  in  merit  wirb  his  dramatic 
compositions.  The  latter  am]>ly  illastrate  tiw 
richness  and  variety  of  his  melodies,  bis  coo* 
Bummate  skill  in  v.  i  iiiiig  for  the  voice,  and  tlM 
intimate  and  natural  association  of  florid  trv.^ 
ment  with  the  body  of  the  music,  whicb  cm- 
stitutes  his  peculiar  style.  There  is  a  lift  of 
Rossini  by  Stendahl  (Paris,  1828-'W),  and«l 
by  the  brothers  Escudier  (PariS|  1854). 

R06T00K,  afbrtified  town  of  MecUcnlniT^ 
Schwerin,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Wm^ 
now.  flbont  9  m.  above  its  mouth,  and  181  iilK. 
E.  fioiK  Hamburg;  pop. in  1865,  hbfl 
a  uTiiversity  fonnded  In  1419,  and  baviog  ii 
1856  82  ]>rofe35!or9  and  tearher?:.  nnd  97  stn- 
denta,  with  a  library  of  80,000  volomcs.  Bai' 
took  ia  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  and  was  emt 
a  member  of  the  Hanseatie  iea(^  fim  vUA 
it  separated  in  1492. 

ROSTOPTOHTN.  Fedob,  count,  a  ^mim 
general,  born  at  T  i  na,  in  the  govemmeBt  rf 
Orel,  March  12,  ITGo.  died  in  Moscow,  Feb  IS, 
1826.  At  the  age  of  21  he  was  a  licuttu&i.i> 
general  in  the  imperial  gnards.  Enjoying  tlx 
favor  of  the  conrt,  be  -a  as  rapidly  .'idv.mrfii 
and  held  many  principal  places,  civil  andmiii- 
tary,  nnder  the  govemmoit.  He  aAvwirf 
fell  into  disgrace,  but  was  restored  by  Alex- 
ander I.  He  wa?  g-overaor  of  Moscow  in  181iv 
and  is  believed  to  have  caused  the  bnminirof 
that  dty  upon  its  capture  by  the  French.  Tlii^ 
however,  he  denied  in  a  French  pampWet 
titled  "  The  Truth  concerning  the  BumiBg  of 
Moscow"  (Ptoia,  18S8). 

ROSTRA  flat.,  beak?\  in  ancient  Ro^le.f^? 
stage  in  the  forum  from  which  the  or«ton 
spoke,  so  named  from  being  adorned  wifli  tilt 
beaks  of  the  dilpa  taken  from  the  pocj  le  ^ 
Antinm  after  the  great  Latin  wnr  fS3S  B.  OA 
nreviouB  to  which  it  had  been  called  temfhm> 
In  form  ^meen  supposes  "  that  it  was  a  rirca* 
lar  bnildinpr  raised  on  arches,  with  a  f-tand  « 
platform  on  the  top  bordered  by  a  parapet,  the 
aooeaa  to  it  being  by  two  flights  of  stepR, 
on.  each  aide."  The  ancient  rostra  ^totKl  1 
twccn  the  eomitinm  and  the  forum,  so  that  ti»« 
speaker  might  front  either  the  curies  or  tl* 
tribes,  the  former  being  the  universal  dtftom, 
however,  down  to  tbc  t  mo  of  C.  Licinin*  Or»»- 
8U8  (146  B.  C.)  or  Caius  Gracchus.  Jnto 
Oaraar  bnllt  new  roatra  In  a  oomer  of  tke  le- 
rum,  known  as  the  roftra  norn  or  rottrn  J'"'ti. 
The  term  rostrum  in  English  is  applied  towj 
stafre  or  platform  used  for  secular  oratory. 

HOT,  Dry.    See  Dry  Rot.  ^ 

liOTATION".  See  OrBOBOOn^  tnd  Mf 
cHANics,  vol.  xi.  p.  823. 

ROTH,  JoHAinna  Rtdolp,  a  German  nato- 
raUat  and  traveller,  bom  in  Mannbergt 
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i,  1616,  died  in  Haabei/a,  Palestine,  June  26. 
He  ma  ediieitM  at  tiie  vnitorntjr  of 

Munich,  and  in  ISHfJ-'T  made  an  extensive 
•niir  throairh  iSyriu  and  Palestine.  In  1840 
!ic  weat  to  Calcutta  to  a&iist  Miyor  Jcrvis, 
of  the  East  India  service,  in  tiie  preparation 
•)f  an  t'lihorate  work  on  the  natural  history 
ui  iiiadudtan.  Upon  the  failure  of  thia  pro- 
JmI,  hb  aeeompanied  the  expedition  under  the 
direction  of  Major  W.  C.  Harris  to  Shoa  in 
(watbera  AbjaiHnia,  where  he  remained  until 
iIm  nmiaar  of  164S ;  and  he  sobaequentl  j 
Vfalt  the  geoloirical,  botanical,  and  zoological 
portioQfl  of  Harris's  *  Highlands  of  Ethiopia," 
Ettorning  to  Municii,  he  was  appointed  assist- 
ntfluitor  of  the  xoologioo<ioot7mic  musenm, 
&nJ  extraordinary  professor  of  zooloiry  in  tlio 
amrersity.  In  1852  he  undertook  another 
joomey  to  Uie  But;  and  in  the  latter  part  of 
being  supplied  with  a  travelling  fund  by 
kin?  of  Bavaria,  he  departed  on  a  third  tour, 
ia  the  course  of  which  he  died.  He  conducted 
diiriug  hia  lait  jowney  an  important  aeries  of 
:riv-e$tigati<uis  concernin?  the  geology  of  the 
lAad  lea  and  the  surrounding  region,  and  ex- 
plond earsfeUj the  eoeneoftlie Jordan.  His 
notes  and  journal  of  his  travels  are  now  (1861) 
preparing  for  pablication.  Ue  was  an  occasional 
contributor  to  Petermann's  Mitthtilungen. 
EOTH£RMKL»PftXBB  F.,  an  American  paint- 
r  bom  in  Lnzerne  ro..  Penn.,  July  8,  1H17. 
Ue  n-^u  educated  as  a  land  surveyor,  but  upon 
removing  at  the  age  of  89  to  P1iUadel|Aia  he 
Sodied  piiintiiip.  ami  about  IHtO  commenced 

tractioe  as  a  portrait  painter,  but  soon  turned 
is  fttention  to  historical  sntijeots.  Among 
his  earlier  works  are  "  Christabel "  and  "  Kath- 
mnc  and  Petrnchio."  He  has  also  painted 
"IH.'  Soto  discovering  the  Mi8sisHii»[>i.''  "Oo- 
•  'itbus  before  leabella  the  Catholic,"  the  Xoche 
'ru'e  from  Prescott^s  ^^Oonqoast  of  Mezioo^^* 
^1  other  pictures. 

ROTHSCHILD,  the  name  of  a  Jewish  UsasXir 
of  European  hankers,  whose  founder  was  May- 
kbAiselm  (or  Axschil)  RoxiisoriiLD,  born  at 
Pbdkfort-on-tho-Main  in  1743,  died  there  in 
ii«pt  1812.  He  waa  adneitad  for  a  rabbi,  but 
eonnneiiced  business  as  a  small  trader,  and 
e^entQally  procured  a  situation  in  a  Hanoverian 
btnkiiig  house.  Sabseqnently  he  tetmied  to 
Frankfort,  and  established  himself  as  a  banker 
^^erd,aod  the  rich  landgrave  of  Hesse,  William 
(vho  afterward,  as  elector  of  Hesse,  took 
be  tiUe  of  William  I.),  made  him  his  banker, 
iiithachild  first  became  known  as  a  negotiator 
of  government  loans  in  1792,  when  the  French 
i^'  ner^  Onstbe  imposed  upon  liie  senate  of 
^rinkfort  a  very  heavy  ransom,  to  be  raised 
>ij  a  short  time,  as  the  alternative  of  the  saek* 
04  of  their  dtf.  The  senate  conld  devise  no 
'^•^iM  of  procuring  the  money,  when  the  Jew- 
banker  obtained  it  for  them  from  the  land- 
w»?e.  His  services  in  negotiating  loans  Avero 
^'t^rwsid  freqaently  in  demand  amonij:  the 
snaller  states  of  Germany.  In  18or,  N;i  noleon 
■^c)^  the  forfiutare  of  the  stat««  of  the  sov- 


bothbohud  i8f 

ereigns  of  Hesse-Cassel  and  Brunswick,  and  sent 
an  army  to  ealbree  his  decree.  The  elector 

was  unable  to  offer  resistance,  bnt  he  had 
000,000  in  silver  which  he  was  unwilliiifj  to 
give  up  to  Napoleon,  and  unable  to  carry 
with  him  in  hi-<  llight.  Senduig  for  Roth- 
schild, ho  otroiod  him  the  nse  of  the  money 
without  interest,  if  ho  would  remove  it  to  a 
place  of  safety.  The  banker  and  his 
whom  he  had  associated  with  him  in  business^ 
emoyed  the  use  of  this  large  sum  for  8  years ; 
when  Napoleon  was  banbhed  to  Elba,  the 
elector  gave  notice  that  he  dionld  withdraw  it; 
but  when  Napoleon  escape'1  and  returned  to 
France,  ho  was  bu  much  alarmed  that  ho  urged 
the  Botbsehildi  to  keep  it  at  the  intereat  <^  S 
per  cent,  per  annum,  which  they  did  till  1M8| 
when  they  returned  it  to  his  son  and  successor, 
having  won  by  thdrfdthfhl  and  able  manage- 
ment the  confidence  of  courts  and  financiers. 
Mayer  Anselm  Rothschild  had  10  children,  6 
of  them  sons,  all  of  whom  survived  him.  The 
eldest.  Anselm  (born  June  18, 1778,  died  Deo« 
6,  1855).  was  his  father's  partner  and  sucoestor 
at  Frankfort.  The  second,  Solomon  QMnL 
Sept.  9,  1774,  died  July,  18S6),  at  first  the 
travelling  partner  of  the  firm,  was  eventually 
established  in  Vienna.  The  third.  Natfia!? 
Mayer  (bom  Sept.  16,  1777,  died  at  Fraukibrt, 
July  28,  183G),  settled  in  London  m  17t8^  MM 
became  the  most  prominent,  as  he  wri?*  gener- 
ally deemed  the  ablest,  financier  of  the  family. 
Obablm  fbom  April  24, 1786,  died  March  10^ 
1S55)  settled  at  liaples  in  1821.  Jamf.s  (born 
May  6, 17d2)was  for  a  time  with  his  brother 
Solomon  at  Vienna,  bnt  eventnally  took  up  his 
residence  in  Paris.  The  5  brothers  constituted 
but  one  firm,  in  which  all  had  an  equal  interest, 
but  conducted  their  business  under  6  branches^ 
each  under  the  charge  of  one  of  the  brothers. 
Nathan  Rothschild  is  said  to  have  known  of 
the  result  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo  6  hours 
before  tlie  BritiiAi  gOTemment,  and  to  have 
real  i;ced  over  #  1 ,000,000  by  a  skiUhl  nee  of  that 
knowh  djie.  The  honso  for  many  years  have 
been  the  principal  takers  of  tlie  loans  of  the 
European  governments,  and  have  in  some  in- 
stances rompelled  peace  l)y  rcfusinp  to  furnish 
the  sinews  of  war.  Within  a  period  of  less 
than  12  years,  they  have  furnished  in  loana 
$200,000,000  to  England,  $50,000,000  to  Aus- 
tria, $40,000,000  to  Prussia.  $80,000,0<>u  to 
France,  $50,000,000  to  Naples,  $25,000,000  to 
Bnssia,  $19,000,000  to  BrazU,  and  $4,000,000 
to  some  of  the  smaller  states.  Their  prompt- 
ness, and  the  courtesy  with  which  they  re- 
sponded to  Mettemidh*s  applicatioii  for  a  loan 
in  IJ^l:^,  led  the  Austrian  emperor  to  confer 
on  each  of  the  brothers  a  patent  of  nobilitj 
with  the  title  of  baron  of  the  empire.  Of  too 
5  brothers  only  James  is  now  living,  bot  tho 
members  of  the  family  of  the  3d.  and  even  some 
of  the  4th  iieneration,  have  been  taken  into 
the  partnership.  The  leading  active  partner  ia 
now  Baron  Nathax  Lioitbl  db  RornscniLD 
of  London,  son  of  Nathan,  bom  in  London  in 
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1808,  and  snoceeding  to  his  father^s  titlefl  and 
fMOnectiotis  in  1  h:^6.    In  1847  ht  wis  ttoeled 

A  member  of  the  honse  of  commons  from  the 
dtj  of  London;  but  declining  to  take  the 
ordinary  oath  ''on  the  tme  fiuth  of  a Ohria- 
tian,**  ho  did  not  take  his  scat,  fi]thon:r!i  roirn- 
larly  reflected,  till  1868,  when,  the  ditmbilities 
being  removed,  he  took  nia  pUm  in  the  house, 
being  the  first  adherent  of  tlio  Jemsh  religion 
who  ever  sat  in  the  ronmions.  Sir  Anthont, 
born  in  London  in  1810,  the  2d  son  of  Nathan, 
was  created  a  baronet  in  1846.  The  members 
of  tlio  family  hnve  v^  rv  rrenerally  intermarried, 
BO  that  their  immeuae  wealth  will  probably 
rtniaiB  fai  a  few  handa  for  many  years.  Thej 
liHvo  met  with  few  lienvy  losse  s,  the  only  one 
of  considerable  amonnt  being  the  result  of  the 
revolutions  of  1848,  by  which  they  are  said  to 
}UBn  lost  in  9  months  about  $40,000,000 ;  but 
po  rast  was  their  wealth,  thiit  even  this  did 
not  in  the  least  impair  their  credit  or  position. 
They  bare  now  banking  iMMues  in  most  of  the 
large  f-i^ir's  1  if  Tin;-  world. 

ROTlFEiiA.   See  Animalcules. 

ROTBOU,  Jean,  a  French  dramatic  poet, 
born  at  Drenx,,  Normandy,  in  1G09,  died  in  1660. 
Cardinal  Richelieu  employed  him  nmonL'  Iti^ 
"poet  workmen,"  who  filled  up  with  verses 
the  skeleton  plots  which  that  great  mtnister  had 
devised,  Pierre  Comeille  loved  him  so  much 
as  to  call  him  father,'*  although  3  years  hia 
senior.  He  composed  no  fewer  than  17  tragi- 
comedies, 7  tragedies,  and  12  comedies.  His 
tragic  innster]'»ieccs  are  Anti^one^  Iphigenie  rn 
Aiilidtiy  Cosi-ois^  and  above  all  St.  Oenest  and 
KmMsuM,  which  rank  among  the  beet  tragedies 
in  French  literature.  He  held  a  position  as  a 
magistrate  at  Dreux ;  and  on  the  breaking  oat 
of  a  dangerous  epidemfo  there  be  left  Ptms  to 
retnrn  to  his  post,  and  died  in  the  midst  of 
his  generous  elibrta  to  relieve  the  sutterinprs  of 
the  sick.  His  (Eutres  have  been  published  by 
Violkt-I^nc  (5  vols.  8w>.,  Paris,  1880). 

T^OTTECK,  Karl  von,  a  German  publicist 
and  iiistorian,  bom  in  fVeibui^,  Baden,  July 
16, 17V6,  died  there,  Nov.  96,  1840.  He  was 
educated  at  the  nniversitj  of  Frcibnrgr,  where 
his  father  wns  perpetual  dean  of  the  medical 
faculty.  Althungh  by  profession  an  advocate, 
he  devoted  the  greater  part  of  bis  time  to  the 
sttidy  of  history,  and  in  170!^  was  appointed  to 
tlie  professorship  of  that  department  in  Frei- 
bnr^%  whiob  he  held  nntll  1818,  when,  becom- 
incr  interested  in  the  '^tn  ly  of  the  constitutional 
law  of  Germany,  ho  obtained  the  chair  of  poU- 
lies  and  the  ww  of  nadou.  He  soon  berame 
nn  industrious  writer  on  public  law,  and  his 
newspaper  articles  and  pamphlets  on  repre- 
sentative bodiea,  on  the  danger  of  miUutaining 
large  standing  armies,  and  other  subjects,  at- 
tracted notice.  Between  1819  and  1880  he 
represented  the  university  of  Freibuiv  in  the 
first  dbamber  of  the  states  of  Bsden.  In  1880 
he  wart  elected  a  member  of  the  second  eh.iniber 
froTTi  tic  rhy  of  Freihnrfi^.  In  that  body  his 
ooursu  ^aiueii  iiim  the  enmity  of  the  conserva- 


tives, and  in  1882,  the  reactionary  tide  hvn^ 
set  in,  he  was  forbidden  by  the  diet  of  Bidttti 
continue  his  lectures  ir^  the  universitr,  or  t* 
edit  any  newspaper  for  ti^e  space  of  5  jem. 
The  liberal  party  at  onee  took  up  his  caine,  iri 
addresses  of  sympathy  and  presents  wcr<  fK-'ta 
him  from  all  parts  of  Germany.  He  was 
eleeted  mayor  of  Freiburg,  and  returned  bj  m- 
eessive  elections  to  the  seoond  chamber,  tin 
efforts  of  government  being  nnavailinij  to  «i- 
elude  }um  from  his  seat.  In  1840  he  was  peN 
mitted  to  resume  hisf\atnotionsas  leotnrerbtlM 
university,  hut  died  soon  after.  As  a  bistoriio 
Rotteck  is  wideW  known  by  his  All^mttm 
WeUffetehiehU  f*' Universal  History"),  ptiUSdK 
&\  between  1811  and  1827,  and  of  wbidi  a  15tl 
edition  wns  produced  in  1841-'6  in  11  voli, 
8vo.  The  original  work  embraces  the  !i!-:Tf 
of  the  world  down  to  the  year  1816,  to  wi  : 
a  continuation  to  1840  was  added  by  K.  H. 
Hermes,  forming  vols.  x.  and  xL  of  tbe  IStk 
edition.  It  is  aeritical  narrative  of  promiMal 
events,  written  from  a  liberal  point  of  rifir, 
and  eiyoys  a  popularity  in  Germany  and  th^ 
where  in  Europe  superior  to  that  of  uuj  oiher 
work  of  its  class.  Numerous  transktiaDf  of 
the  orijinnal  work,  and  of  an  abridjnnent  of  it 
published  by  Rotteck  under  the  title  of  Ant- 
Bvg  out  der  WdtgemshiehU  (4  toIs.  8vo., 
have  appeared,  including  ono  of  the  latter  l-j 
T.  Jones  (4  vols.  Svo.,  Philadelphia,  U  ei, 
1840-*48),  which  was  reprinted  in  LowIob. 
Among  his  remaining  works  are:  Klfi*frt 
Sehriften  (6  vols.  Hvo..  1829-"8.')).  consiirtiD? 
of  a  variety  of  essays,  letters,  memoi^^ 
Lehrbvch  de9  Vemunftrecht*  vnd  inf  Stast*- 
'ir!sp:rn^rhaften  (4  vols.  Bvo..  Ifi29  tt  >vf.V.  aa^ 
8tm(*recht  der  CoMtitutionelUn  Monanhu  \} 
Tols.  8m,  1894  et  teg.).  Jointly  witii  VddEtf 
he  edited  tlie  first  10  vols,  of  the  Stnoffhr:^!^ 
fAltona,  1S34€<  .-fr*?.).— His  son,  Dr.  Henoiaa 
Eotteck,  has  e<lUed  his  j^osthumousweibis 
6  vols.  8vo.  (Freiborg,  l841-'8),  the  lib 
which  contains  a  memoir  of  him. 

ROTTJiN  bTONE,  a  decomposed  stonj  sab- 
stanoe  ressmbling  tripoli,  and  nssd  ftr  poWt' 
ing  metallic  surfaees,  ^dass,  &c.  A  specinsfo 
analyzed  by  E.  Phillips  consisted  of  ahwica 
86,  carbon  10,  and  silica  4.  It  is  obtained  ii  s 
ridge  at  Bakewell,  Derbyshire,  England,  and » 
thonce  exported  to  dilToront  countries.  It  « 
found  in  loose  fra^^nients  intermixed  with  cla» 
and  nieess  of  black  marble  and  chert  -^^^^^ 
togetiier  make  the  dilini;tl  rovrniii:  of  ?b« 
ridge.  The  rotten  stone  is  bu  bolX  that  it  u 
reedil7  penetnited  by  tiie  pick ;  but  it 
harder  on  exposure.  It  is  dujr  out  l  y  "sinking 
hf.h's  fVom  2  to  8  feet  deep.  Prof.  Jobnstooj 
liuding  recently  that  some  of  the  fragmeoto  W 
a  nu<  lens  of  black  marble,  treated  apedrof" 
of  this  roek  with  weak  acid,  the  effect  of  whtcli 
was  to  dissolve  away  the  carbonate  of  lis* 
and  leate  aiesidne  like  the  rotten  sbne.  »m 
containinjj:  from  15  to  20  per  ant  of  ^i''^*- 
The  black  marble  in  its  natural  bed  bcingo^ 
where  found  converted  into  rottflnrtsB^*  * 
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ipposed  that  there  is  some  aoidf  probablr  of 
rguat  natare,  eziiliBg  in  ib»  Mil,  which  de- 
arble  and  conTerti  tliA  ftac^ 

Knt«  iato  tills  rotten  matomt 
KOTTEBDAM;  «  dtj  of  Hollttid,  omiUl  of 

e  proviace  of  Soath  Holland,  situatod  on  the 
:ht  bank  of  tho  M<  Ti«e  at  the  junction  of  tho 
.  >ae,  80  m.  S.  W  t  i  in  Amsterdam,  and  24 
a.  from  the  sea;  pop.  ni  1859, 106,084.   It  ia 
i'  in  tlio  fortii  of  a  trian.2:le,  with  two  sides 
At  the  rivers,  and  tho  third  side  is  defended 
old  liMtfflflationi,  ootnde  of  whieh  are  ox* 
'.'toive  8aburI)H.    A  fine  qnay  about  11  m. 
'iz  extends  along  tho  Keuse,  shadeil  bjr  a  row 
.  lorsre  elms  planted  in  1615.   Several  canals 
KftA  :is  .streets  traverse  the  town,  commuloi^ 
•1  being  maintained  acro^is  them  by  many 
.aw  bridges  and  ferry  boats.   8ome  of  these 
aaalB  ire  to  doep  that  Twsola  of  tho  hrgt^ 
v  come  into  tho  centre  of  tfir*  town  and  lio 
•ogside  the  warehouses.   Manjr  of  them  are 
(<D«d  with  trees.    Tho  tide  rises  10  or  IS  feel, 
'.ud  the  ebb  and  flow  keep  the  water  from 
ijniting  in  the  canals.   The  IIooj^'>tniat,  or 
:  .-h  street,  extends  along  the  great  dike  or 
.11  erected  to  ptrofont  the  OTorflowtng  of  the 
'  .  i«,  and  tho  prn:iTiri  between  it  and  tlio 
rii^r,  which  is  occupied  by  the  most  modern 
-An  ef  the  town,  hiis  been  gmned  rinoe  the 
•  a  was  constructed.    Rotterdam  has  a  very 
:air,f  .ippearaneo,  many  of  the  hou.ses  having 
.'Mi:  gublcs  toraed  toward  tho  street.    Of  tho 
iiumeroas  churches,  the  most  deserving  of  no* 
■  ?  is  that  of  brick  dedicated  to  St.  Lawrence, 
-ud  oompieted  in  1472.    The  house  wiiere 
^nmn  vaa  bom  is  near  this  ebnrdh,  and  is 
iir  used  n3  a  gin  shop.    TTi^  oolo^'^al  statno 
'>i  bronze  stands  on  the  great  bridge  called  the 
'troote  Markt   There  is  a  botanic  garden  in 
Tidnity  of  the  town.   There  are  several 
•'Teries.  42  distilleries,  5  tanneries,  10  candle 
jries,  7dye  works,  a  shot  factory,  numerous 
each  fields,  and  com,  oil,  and  saw  mffla. 
la  1856  227  vr^«.cls.  of  Pi«,768  ton?«,  were 
l^oilt.  Xbe  Qomber  of  merchant  ships  and 
^*mm  belonging  to  the  port  in  the  same 
year  was  2,372,  tonnage  588,620.    The  numlter 
*>i"  TetseU  that  entered  with  carijoo^i  in  1855 
2,112.  tonnage  448,912;  and  the  number 
ut  cleared  in  the  same  waf  was  1,602,  ton- 
392,153.   Dnrinsx  tho  year  ending  Sept. 
;  1^8,  8a  vessels  of  20,601  tons  arrived  and 
"^ilsd  with  general  oai^goes  under  the  fi»g  of 
tfce  United  States. — Rotterdam  was  a  place  of 
^{MMtiace  and  surrounded  by  walls  in  the 
53tii  cCDtary ;  but  its  greatest  prosperity  was 
~  tbe  iTih  and  IStli  centoriss.  ft  »  now  the 
w  and  city  in  Holland. 

HOUBIUAO,  LouM  Fbanvois,  a  French 
;^°iptor,  ben  hi  Lyons  sbont  1695,  died  in 
ij-duri.  Jan.  11,  1763.  He  settled  in  Er  d  nd 
&iK»ut  1720,  and  a  monument  designed  by  him 
^Um  dake  of  Argyle  in  Westminster  abbey 
"J^'ight  hhn  into  great  repute.  Among  his 
Jonameot.al  wr,rk<.  ihr-^e  of  IVisbop  Ilongh  in 
"Silester  caiiiedrai,  and  of  Sir  Feteir  Warren 


and  the  Nightingale  family  in  Westmiosler 
abbejf  were  the  most  highly  esteemed.  Ho 

also  executed  st.'in;!"^  (  f  Gt  orgo  I.  at  Cam- 
bridge ;  of  George  li.  in  Golden  B((iiare,  Lon- 
don;  of  Shakespeare  for  Garriok,  bequeathed 
by  him  to  the  British  mnscum  ;  of  Uandel,  In 
Westminster  abbey ;  and  of  Newton  at  Cam- 
bridge; beside  u  series  of  bnsts  of  eminent 
men  for  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  &c. 

ROUEN  fanr.  Ifotomfigvs),  a  l  ity  of  France, 
capital  of  tho  department  of  {^eino-XnfC-ricure, 
sitaated  on  the  Sdne,  70  m.  N.  N.  W.  from  Pa- 
ris ;  pop.  in  iHoG,  %if<  i'u  It  stands  on  a  gentle 
acclivity  sloping  toward  the  8.,  and  is  connect- 
ed with  its  suburb  St.  Sever,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river,  by  a  suspenskm  bridge  and  2 
stone  bridges.  Ramparts  formerly  extended 
round  Houeti  on  the  land  side,  and  their  site  is 
now  ooonpied  t>j  a  series  boulevards  border- 
.cd  with  rows  of  shade  trcof.  The  Place  Royale 
near  the  centre  of  the  town  is  the  principal 
square ;  the  others  are  all  small,  and  that  of 
La  Pucelle  contains  a  statue  of  tho  maid  of  Ch^ 
leans,  burned  here  by  the  English  in  1431. 
The  cathednil  of  Notre  Damo,  constructed 
chiefly  in  and  between  the  18th  and  16th  ceiw 
turie-.  1:U  feet  long  and  1<''^  i  t  broad,  with 
transepts  174  feet  in  length,  and  tho  nave  is 
89^  feet  hi^.  The  fnmt  to  ridily  omBcnented, 
and  has  3  hne  portals  flanked  by  a  lofty  tower 
on  each  side.  Tlie  central  tower  at  the  inter- 
section of  the  nave  and  transept  is  surmonnted 
Iqr  an  iron  spire  4n(>  feet  in  height.  T)>e  deco- 
rations are  very  elaltorato  and  profns?e.  The  in- 
terior is  lighted  by  lUO  windows,  it  contains  a 
grsat  mnnber  of  tombs,  incloding  that  of  Rich- 
ard I.  (Cflenr  do  T>ion)  of  England,  2  dukes  of 
Normandy,  and  1 7  arch  bi.sho|ii»  of  Kouen.  Near 
the  cathedral  is  the  abbey  church  of  St.  Onen, 
supposed  to  be  one  of  tho  most  i)erfect  Oothio 
odihees  in  the  world.  Tt  huB  a  tower  260  feet 
high,  composed  of  open  arches  and  traoery  and 
tennlnatmg  in  a  erown  ofJUttvrt  d4  lU,  Tho 
honses  in  wliieh  Fontcnello  and  Pierre  Cornoillo 
w&re  bom  are  standing.  This  city  is  the  chief 
seat  of  I^neh  ootton  manufacture.  Ship  build- 
ing is  also  carried  on,  and  ves.'ichi  of  300  tons 
can  ascend  the  river  to  the  first  stone  hridco. 
— Rouen  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  having 
been  the  capitd  of  Gallia  Lngdunensis  Seconw 
nndorthn  K  Tiians.  In  the  Hil  century  it  was 
made  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  afterward  became 
soooesaTely  tibe  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Keoo* 
tria,  and  of  the  ducliy  of  Normandy  till  England 
was  conquered  by  William  I.  In  12W  Philip 
Augustus  of  France  besieged  and  took  it  from 
Bn^fJohn  of  Knglaiid,  but  it  wa^*  retnken  by 
Henry  V.  in  1  HT,  and  retained  l.y  the  English 
till  1449,  witeu  it  was  finally  annexed  to  the 
French  crown. 

ROUGE,  a  cosmetic  of  pink  color  used  fc»r 
painting  the  cheeks  in  order  to  improve  the 
complexion.  Varieties  are  prepared  from  car- 
mine and  from  the  dried  leaves  of  the  safflower 
or  carthamn".  Tho  latter  furnish  the  delicate 
sort  known  as  vegetable  rouge.   The  leaves^ 
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ftoronghlj  washed,  are  dried,  and  then  iroii  ores.   The  yttUAj  tlnM  obtuned  ntkt 

verized  niul  digested  in  a  weak  solntion  of  oar-  resemldes  the  crocns,  and  is  partioulurly  w*ll 

bonate  of  soda.   Into  this  in  placed  some  finely  adapted  for  coating  razor  strops,  &c  lb 

(Mirded  ootton,  and  the  aUEaliiie  mixture  Is  nen-  rouge  known  as  artinoial  ipeeolar  Inn  era,  nd 

tralized  with  lemon  juice  or  vinegar.    Tlic  red  also  very  uscfal  for  apijlyiuK  to  razor  strops  i? 

coloring  matter  collects  on  the  cotton,  and  this  made  by  rubbing  togetlier  in  a  nnortar  e  t. ' 

being  washed  with  water  in  order  to  remove  parts  of  well  dried  sulphate  of  iron  aud  «>iir 

the  yellow  matter  also  present,  tlie  rouge  is  mon  salt,  then  gradually  brinf^g  themistnt 

again  dissolved,  and  some  finely  i)ulvcri zed  talc  to  a  red  hont  in  a  phnllow  cniHble.  Vap^jn 

is  introduced  into  the  solution  before  it  is  again  escape,  and  the  mtm  fuses  and  becomes  vbU 

precipitated  with  the  acid.   Upon  this  the  red  brown,  coated  with  brilliant  aoalee  Hirs  spm- 

color  is  received,  and  \N'lien  peparnted  from  tlie  lar  iron  ore.    It  is  treated  witli  water  t>' dii- 

liquid  the  two  are  thoroughly  mixtd  by  tritura-  solve  and  remove  the  salphate  of  soda,  sod 

tiont  a  Uttle  oBve  oil  being  nibbed  in  to  add  to  oxide  of  iron  remainabraind. 

the  smoothness  of  the  mixture.    Sometimes  ROUGE  ET  NOIR  (Fk-^  red  and  blsck),  or 

woollen  threads  are  placed  in  the  second  8olu-  TnEXXE-rN  (thirty-one),  a   game  of  diji-.** 

tion  to  receive  the  rouge,  when  it  m  precipitut-  played  wiih  caids  uiH)Q  a  table  markt-d  witu 

ad,  and  tikeae,  called  creporu,  are  used  to  rob  two  large  spots  of  red  and  black  (whenctthi 

the  color  upon  the  cheeks.   For  further  ac-  name),  of  a  diamond  shape,  placed  o()|.i>i!f  to 

counts  of  this  coloring  material,  see  GiiBMi^tX,  each  other.   The  banker,  or  tailleur  (detief), 

OAnrnuiva,  and  CkMjBimuLL.— Bonge,  in  the  wlio  represents  him,  having  slivffled  6  fMb 

art.s,  is  n  pi;;nient  known  as  Eiifrlish  red,  and  of  cards  together,  draws  as  many  cards  as 

also  a  polishing  powder,  composed  of  peroxide  will,  counted  by  their  points  (the  court  carii 

of  iron,  prepared  M  ith  great  care  by  manufao-  counting  10  eadi,  and  the  others  accordiog  to 

taring  chemists,  some  of  whom  in  Liverpool  their  number  of  spotaX  nmoant  to  at  lMst31; 

arc  exclusively  devoted  to  this  branch.  To  pre-  so  that  if  he  should  happen  to  count  on!ji5(<. 

Sare  it,  crystals  of  sulphate  of  iron  (copperas),  he  must  still  draw  another  card.  These  k 

■eah  from  the  eryatailizing  vessels  to  insure  places  in  one  row  or  parcel,  and  deoinstii  m 

their  cleanliness,  are  placed  in  iron  pots  and  voir;  and  he  immediately  afterward  ^Iraw* in 

heated,  every  precaution  being  taken  to  protect  the  same  manner  another  parcel  of  cards 

ttei  mnndaat.  By  this  ealdnalion  the  sol-  1^  rouge.   The  players,  who  play  agaiiMt  da 

phnric  acid  is  expelled  and  oxide  of  iron  re-  tcnUeur^  and  whose  number  may  be  ooliniitfi 

main.<*.    Those  portions  which  are  obtained  of  have  prcvioufslv  jilaced  their  stidcs  on  the  rd 

A  scarlet  color,  axid  lea^t  calcined,  make  when  or  black  spots  upon  the  table,  and  as  tlie  rwp 

//round  rouge  for  polishing  gold  and  silver,  or  the  ittfM*  parcel  of  cards  amounts  to  31  ar 

Those  of  re<l,  jiurple,  or  bluish  purple  shades  approaches  nearest  to  n,  tlioy  w  in  or  lo»: 

make  the  powder  known  as  crooua,  which  is  i.  e.,  if  the  nmge  counts  lor  example 

naed  for  polishing  brass  or  steel.  As  the  per>  fhe  noit  88  or  more,  the  money  piaeed  vpta 

fection  of  the  specuhx  of  telescopes  depends  the  red  wins.    "When  the  taiUeur        to  th< 

upon  the  fineness  and  efficiency  of  the  roujio  Kcond  or  roxirje  jiarcel  of  cards  the  eamtDMB- 

nsod  for  polishing  tltem,  the  preparation  of  tliis  ber  he  hw»  turned  up  in  the  iioir,  it  it  ctlW  I 

article  has  received  much  attentlonfrom  scien-  r^ait,  and  another  aeal  must  be  liad.  Tliene 

tific  men.        varinns  processes  are  cmploved  are  two  otlu  r  chances,  calkd  conlevr  acd  »»• 

for  ioaoring  its  greatest  purity.   Lord  iiosiie  fjerw,  which  are  determined  by  the  color  of  tk< 

fivea  the  following  as  hit  method.    The  first  eard  tnmed  np  and  the  soeeesi  of  rov;* 

peroxide  of  iron  is  precipitated  by  ammonia  or  noir  ;  tho?e  playing  on  the  cow/rttr  winninc 

from  a  pure  dilute  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron,  if  the  first  card  dealt  is  of  the  succcf^ 

and  the  precipitate  after  being  washed  is  com-  and  those  on  the  inter$e  if  the  oontrarj. 

pressed  under  a  screw  press  until  nearly  dry,  game  is  principally  played  on  the  coDtiii«ctoi 

and  Uien  exposed  to  a  heat  which  in  the  dark  Europe,  and  particularly  at  8pa,  Bflflen-Brdei, 

Mtpears  only  of  a  dull  low  red.   The  color  thus  Ems,  and  other  fashionable  watvriug  i-hx  '.-^ 

oMttned  shonld  be  a  bright  orinison  inclining  ROUMELIA,  Rcmkua,  or  Komaku  (Turt 

to  yellow.    If  i>otash  or  soda  be  used  instead  Jium-ih\  Roman  land),  the  name  forii  crl'r  ap- 

of  ammonia  to  precipitate  the  oxide  of  iron,  a  plied  by  the  Turl^  to  the  largest  of  their 

trace  of  the  aUtau  dways  remains,  ii^uring  tne  pean  provinces,  comprising  thor  mod  lap*; 

polishing  property  of  the  rouge.   Dr.  Ure  re-  tant  possessions  in  Greece  and  N.  of  it  a*  w  ** 

oommends  precipitatinir  the  oxide  as  a  protox-  the  northern  ridg;os  (^f  tlie  Balkan,  and  now 

fllate  from  a  solution  of  a  protosalt  of  iron  (as  ajijdied  by  them  to  a  t ^  r  n  t (  tv  comprifinf  P"** 

the  sulphate)  by  means  of  oxalate  of  potash,  of  Macedonia  and  s^oinv  :j:joiniiig  district*  ''^ 

The  precipitate,  being  well  washed  and  dried,  the  N.  W.  (c;ipital,  Bitolia  or  Toli  Mor.!?tir). 

is  gradually  heated  on  an  iron  plate  imtU  the  By  occidental  writen^,  however,  tbt;  " 

oxfuie  add  is  driven  off  and  peroxide  or  rouge  generally  used  to  designate  the  provinces  koo«i| 

remain'^.    Though  not  very  bri^dit  in  color,  to  the  ancients  as  Macedonia  and  Thrsce, 

the  rou^'e  U  very  fine,  and  will  not  scratcii  the  in  a  more  limited  sense  Thrace  alone.^  hi  tn^ 

most  di;licate  article.    Rouge  is  also  made  by  limited  sense  Ronmeha  is  bounded  N>  hr  tA« 

polTttiiidagthapiiieat  bamatiftea  and  spemdar  Balkan,  &  bj  the  Bliek  aaa,  a  I»  ti^ 
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the  Boaporua,  the  sea  of  Marmora,  and  the 

Orecian  archipelacrn.  and  W.  by  the  Despoto- 
iagh  ridge  and  Karasu  river ;  it  is  watered  bj 
(he  Marma  and  ita  affloenta  the  Tnn^fe  and  Er> 

nt'h,  and  contains  among  others  the  oitios  of 
(  iiustantinopld,  Adrianople,  Filibch  or  Pliiliji- 
ri..{>oli,  Eski  Sapra,  Kirkiliaaeh,  Visa,  Uurgas, 
'ik^motica,  Rr^dosto,  Gallipoli,  and  En^s.   It  ia 
ilio  principal  seat  ia  Europe  of  the  Mohamme- 
'liii  population  of  Turkej.    (Seo  TimAOS.) 
ROUPHIA,  a  river  of  Qreeoe.  See  Ai.raiua. 
BOUQUETTE,  Adrian,  an  American  poet, 
bum  in  New  Orleans  aboat  1806.   lie  was  ed- 
seated  at  tiie  royid  eoOege  of  Kantee,  lYvnoe, 
1  Studied  law,  bat  abandoned  it  for  the 
arch,  and  became  a  professor  in  the  Koman 
{ fithohc  eeiuinarj  at  New  Orleans,    lie  writes 
both  in  Frenoh  and  English,  and  his  works  com- 
i  ri'e  Letmrane^,  poesim  Atiu'rii-aiTW^  (Puns  and 
.New  Orleans,  1841) ;  "Wild  Flowers,"  a  volume 
of  anred  poetry  (1848) ;  a  prose  treatise  in  de- 
feni>e  of  monasticLsm  entitled  La  Thehalile  en 
Am^rijue^  on  apologU  de  la  vie  solitaire  et  con- 
tmjihtive  (1852J,  &c. — Fkaxcois  Dominique, 
ir  ither  of  the  preceding,  born  in  New  Orleans, 
'^r  .  2.  181(»,  wn^  also  educated  at  Nantos, 
'u^iied  law  in  the  ottice  of  William  Kawle  in 
i'iuladelphia,  and  retaming  to  France  iral>- 
li'hed  there  a  vol  time  of  poems  ontitlea  Le^ 
Mefduufftunnet.    lie  haa  written  a  work,  both 
in  fYmch  and  English,  on  the  Choctaw  nation. 

P.OUSSEAU,  Jkan  Baptiste,  a  French  lyric 
t  et.  bom  in  Paris,  April  6,  1670,  died  in  Bni-i- 
f  1%  May  15,  1741.   Though  the  son  of  a  bUoc- 
in:iker,  he  was  weU  ednoated,  secured  the  favor 
'  Boilean,  and  was  introduced  to  tlio  most 
'  '<^i$iuit,  if  not  the  most  respectable  circles  of 
FreMh  looiety,  where  his  wit,  lively  aarcasm, 
ami  es^  poetical  eflbnons  madeliim  a&vorite. 
When  about  20  or  23  years  old,  he  went  to 
l^ndoa  as  private  secrctiiry  of  Marshal  Tulhird, 
^nd  OQ  his  return  home  devoted  himself  to 
1'  ratnre.    Ili^  first  comedy,  Le  cafe  (It'-'H), 
iod  bat  inditferent  success.   Le  jiatteur  (l(i90j, 
•  6-tct  play  in  verse,  had  a  better  fortune; 
bat  when  hi.-!  father  cnne  into  the  green- 
fwitt  to  con^atulate  him,  he  contemptuously 
*nnia4  away,  saying :  "  I  do  not  know  that 
nun."  Two  operas,  Jason^  ou  la  toison  iTer 
0^96),  and  Vcnuit  ft  A<f<>nis  (1697),  were 
'  'lily  received ;  and  hw  dramatic  career  closed 
10  1700  with  Le  mprieieux,  a  decided  failore. 
'«  now  WTotj  virulent  satlr.  -;  In  the  shape  of 
wog«,  wiiich  were  very  popuhir,  and  afterward 
*^npted  to  give  inutationa  of  the  psalms, 
*S         greatly  admirrl.    His  "Sacred 
are  incontrovcrtihly  his  best  pcrform- 
but  licentious    poems  and  worldly 
'I'Zrams  also  flowed  from  the  pen  which 
"^•^aacd  to  be  enpraged  in  the  service  of  God. 
t>  'oinin?  involved  in  suits  for  slander,  he  was 
jwtoiced  to  peri)etaal  banishment,  April  7, 
''•'A  aril  took  refuse  in  Switzerland,  where 
pabiijbed  a  revised  edition  of  his  works, 
"'r'^^ing  only  such  as  were  unobjectionable  ia 
Poafcefnflnlsand  religion.  In  1716  he  went 
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to  yieiiBa^  nd  made  the  aoqiudntance  of  Prinet 

Eugene.  Some  of  Roupseau's  friends  in  France 
were  true  to  Mm,  uud  in  1716  ''letters  of  re- 
call** were  iaaoed  for  him;  but  he  blasted 
upon  the  cancelling  of  the  sentence  against 
him,  and  refused  to  return  to  France.  lie 
finally  settled  in  Brussels,  where  ho  maoaged 
to  rouse  the  anger  of  Voltaire.  In  1788  he 
visited  Paris  for  a  few  weeks  under  an  assumed 
name.  His  lust  years  were  embittered  by 
bodily  anfferings.  The  editiona  of  his  poems 
are  numerous.  His  complete  works  were  pub- 
lished by  Amar  (5  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1820).  The 
last  edition  of  hia  (Emin$  lyriqtu$  U  that  of 
Manuel  (12mo.,  Paris,  1852),  with  annotations. 

ROrSSEAr,  Jean  J.v(  qi  K'^,  a  French  philo- 
sopher and  author,  born  in  Geneva,  June  28, 
1712,  died  at  Ermenonville,  netu-  ChantiUy,  July 
8,  1778.  The  son  of  a  watehmaker  of  erratic 
habits,  and  his  birth  havuig  cost  his  mother 
her  life,  he  waa  brought  up  by  one  of  hia  pater- 
nal aunts,  attended  for  a  little  while  a  school 
where  he  learned  scarcely  any  thing,  and  de- 
rived all  his  notions  of  the  world  from  reading 
Plutarch's  "Lives'*  and  Bichardsou'a  novels. 
Becoming  a  clerk  to  a  municipal  oflker,  ho 
soon  proved  incompetent  for  his  duties,  and 
was  apprenticed  to  an  engraver ;  hot  being  ill 
treated  by  his  ma.«;ter,  he  ran  away,  and  when 
scarcely  15  wandered  through  bavoy.  At 
Ajinecy  he  met  Madame  de  Warens,  who  took 
pity  on  him  and  received  him  into  her  house, 
ller.self  a  re<  ent  convert  to  the  Roman  CatlioHo 
faith,  she  prociu'ed  his  admission  into  tlio  hos- 
pital or  college  of  the  catechumens  at  Torin, 
where  at  tlie  end  of  a  few  months  he  became 
tired  of  tlio  seclusion  to  which  he  was  subject- 
ed, and,  chiefly  in  order  to  rejgaAn  his  freedom, 
formally  renounced  the  Calvinism  in  which  he 
had  been  reared  and  became  a  Roman  Catholic. 
Leaving  the  hospital  with  scarcely  any  pecuni- 
ary meana,  he  waa  compelled  to  engage  as  a 
servant  to  the  countess  de  Vcrcellis,  and  then 
to  M.  de  Gouvou,  first  equerry  to  the  ^ueen  of 
Sardinia.  By  the  advice  of  a  wandermg  mn- 
sician  with  whom  ho  became  acquainted,  ho 
afterward  presented  himself  at  Lausanne  as  a 
mu<ic  teacher,  although  he  bad  scarcely  any 
notion  of  the  art.  He  made  bnt  a  scanty  liv- 
ing by  it,  and  wa^^  more  than  onco  at  hin  wit's 
end.  Inuring  this  period  he  occasionally  vis- 
ited Ms  patroneea,  ifme.  de  Warens,  by  whom 
ho  was  iduays  welcomed  either  at  Chambrry, 
whither  she  had  removed,  or  at  her  country 
seat,  Los  Charmettcs.  In  1 732  ho  repaired  to 
Ftaris  in  order  to  try  his  fortune  there;  but 
notwith.staiiding  the  letters  of  introduction  he 
brought  with  him,  ho  could  not  find  a  situation. 
On  his  return  Mine,  de  Warens  received  him 
again  into  her  household,  and  the  mo.st  inti- 
mate relations  were  established  between  them. 
Here  for  more  than  8  years  he  had  leisure  to 
make  up,  partly  at  least,  for  the  deficiencies 
of  his  former  education.  lie  read  Virgil 
and  Descartes,  Racine  and  Newton,  F^u61ou 
•Ad  tlM  kamed  Father  Laoqr-  Man  and  hia 
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^eittnies  were  aleo  the  gpecial  sabjeel  of  IiIb 

mi  f^it;  rions.  A  severe  illm  ss  that  preyed  upf  in 
liim  when  be  waa  24  years  old  also  contribut<Ml 
to  give  a  more  aertoas  direction  to  his  thonghta. 
In  1740,  ashamed  of  his  indolent  mode  of  life, 
and  hurt  by  the  preference  Mnie.  do  "Warens 
evinced  for  another  man,  he  determmed  to 
leave  hia  peaceful  retreat,  and  throng  her  in- 
fluence ohtaint  <1  a  situation  asi  instnirtor  in  the 
family  of  M.  de  Mably.  the  grand  provost  of 
Lyons.  There  he  renuuned  a  year,  after  which, 
bidding  a  last  farewell  to  Mrae,  de  Warens,  ho 
started  for  I'ari.s  nprnin.  He  had  invented  n, 
new  system  of  musical  notation,  by  which  lie 
expected  to  make  a  fortune  in  the  French 
metropolis;  but  he  finally  tlK)ng]it  hiinsilf 
fortunate  to  become  private  secretary  to  M.  do 
Ifontaigu,  the  IVen^  atnfaaiaador  to  Venice, 
whom  lie  accompanied  to  Italy.  After  many 
quarrels  they  separated  in  a  rage,  and  Roussean 
returned  to  Pans.  He  was  now  introduced  to 
IC.  Doptai  de  Fnmoiiell,  a  edebrated  financier, 
at  whose  house  he  met  many  of  the  literary 
charactera  of  the  time,  and  became  intimate 
wtth  Diderot  aad  Orimm.  He  tried  in  rain  to 
bring  ont  Lr$  mu^ci<  fjafnntf«,  a  litrht  opera,  of 
which  both  worda  and  mosio  were  his.  In 
1746  the  duke  de  BiefaeUen  intrusted  him  with 
revimng  La  reine  de  Navarre^  an  opera  by  Vol- 
taire and  Rameau  ;  but  he  received  no  com- 
peusatioa  for  it.  Neither  a  lively  conu  d y,  Xn  r- 
dMe,  which  he  presented  at  the  Italian  theatre, 
nor  articles  whidi  he  wrote  for  the  Kucyclo- 
pedie  du  18*  iiktff  were  |jaid  for,  and  he  waa 
reduced  to  becoming  secretary  to  If.  and  Ifme. 
Dupin,  each  of  whom  was  prei)ariiifr  to  write 
n  hook,  at  a  salary  of  8(i()  or  '.'0(>  livres  a  year. 
He  now  began  to  live  in  intimate  relations  with 
ThC'u»}  Leva8aeiir,aniini&terestinggir],  whom 
he  had  known  some  years  previous,  when  she 
was  a  serv  ant  at  a  fourth-rate  hotel  in  one  of 
the  lowest  diatrleta  of  Paria.  Ifeanwhile  lie 
was  introduced  by  his  eiiii>lover  to  Mrae.  d'flpi- 
nay,  and  participated  in  the  amusements  at 
that  lady's  house,  and  especially  at  her  country 
■eat  of  La  Cln Kite,  near  St.  Denia.  He 
wrote  for  her  a  light  cotih  dy  L\mgagement 
Umeraire^  which  was,  as  a  couicniporary  aaid, 
"the  work  of  a  man  of  wit  ana  a  stranire 
man."  and  in  wliieli  he  liiinself  performed.  TTo 
was  however  still  unknown  aa  a  writer,  when 
in  1749  the  academy  of  Dijon  oflfbred  a  prize 
for  the  beet  essay  on  the  (piestion :  *'  Whether 
the  procrreM  of  science  and  the  art-*  has  con- 
tributed to  corrupt  or  improve  the  morals  of 
mankind  He  eagerlr  caught  at  the  subject, 
and,  takin;:  the  first  alternative,  wrote  a  dis- 
course in  which  he  assailed  civilization  in  a 
atrain  of  impasBioned  eloquence.  This  dia- 
course  gained  the  prize  and  create<l  an  nnheard 
of  sensation  among  the  reading  public;  it«i 
author  was  at  once  ranked  among  the  great 
writers  of  the  age.  lie  nowbecttOM  a  lion, 
and,  though  awkward  in  his  manners,  was  wel- 
comed in  society.  He  mingled  iVeely  in  the 
world,  oootenting  UoiMlf  with  pitying  the  part 


of  **eeiMorof  elviHsatkni,^  and  everywhirt» 

sailing  literature  and  art,  under  the  pretetm 
of  bringing  back  mankind  to  aimitUciSj  m 
▼irtoe.  In  acoordanoa  with  hia  pmeipiiBi,  kt 
reacted  fine  linen  and  silk  clothing,  aad  rnkft^ 

ed  coarser  garments;  moreover,  to  proenne  i 
livuig  independent  of  iiis  litcrai  y  work,  beai, 
nonnced  himself  as  a  copyist  of  nnsic,  aadcw-  I 
tomers  flocked  to  his  hnnihle  room^.  An ')n; 
the  esaays  ho  now  wrote,  the  JJucoun  m 
Vitonomie  politique^  whidb  appeared  in 
Enfyehpidif,  is  a  strange  mixture  of  coiuer  i 
tive  principles  nnd  revolutionary  Bcntin»ect^ 
Jn  1752  ho  produced  his  in  rfu  tillag^.ts 
opera,  whose  artless  melody  won  generftl  ad- 
miration. It  wan  immediately  performed  at 
court,  and  gave  a  new  impetus  to  the  quarrel 
then  going  on  between  the  supporters  of  Ital- 
ian and  Frenth  mu^le.  Grimm  had  alrwdj  • 
published  two  witty  pamphlets  in  behalf  o(ik 
former,  when  Rousseau  came  out  in  his  I#f*» 
Mf  lamutiqus F^ranfaittfy  which  shook  tb« 
sicnl  nnd  literary  world  to  its  fonndations.  r.l 
so  much  wounded  the  national  vauiiy,  iL^t 
waa  on  the  eve  of  bein^  exiled  firom  France 
In  1753  ai>iH  ared  Ids  PUcmtrt  tvr  Vvrl'j'.rtl: 
Vinigalite  parmi  U$  homma^  sent  to  titeoraii- 
cmy  of  Dyon,  and  not  rewarded  with  a  prize  <a 
account  of  its  vehement  attacks  on  despotm 
l)nt  eagerly  songht  by  the  rendinfr  pnlilic.  Beiif 
now  a  celebruted  man,  ho  paid  u  hLorl  visit  Iff 
his  native  town,  which  he  had  left  asayagract. 
Ho  was  honorai)ly  received  there,  and  in  c-ikr 
to  regain  hia  rights  as  a  citizen  ho  a^m  m- 
braced  Qdvinism.  Heneeforth  beaddedtokk 
name  the  title  of  "  citizen  of  Genc\  a."  In  lTw*> 
he  became  involved  in  bickerings  wiihYoltiire; 
and  because  the  latter,  who  was  then  liviajf  < 
his  country  seat  of  Les  D^icee,  ezerdsed  eon- 
sideralde  influence  in  Geneva,  Boussosa  ft^i 
up  all  idea  of  returning  there.  He  no^ '[^ 
to  Uve  in  a  cottage  bnilt  for  him  by  UsMii 
Mme.  d'f:pinay  in  the  valley  uf  M.^ntmor^ct. 
and  since  celebrated  under  the  name  of  L'Ef- 
mitage.  Here  he  spent  19  months,  (AatlSf  M 
writing  a  novel,  JulU,  au  la  nourelU  Sflmit. 
in  which  ho  more  than  once  pave  ntteraM<l*> 
a  passion  for  Mme.  d"£piuay'»  i.Lster-in-lav, 
Ifme.  d'Hondetot,  who  waa  on  intimate  terms 
with  St.  T.jvinbert.  TJiis  nrd  <ome  other  pri- 
vate matters  gave  rise  to  unpleasant  reports, 
suspicions,  and  discontents,  which  were  tt* 
bittered  on  one  side  hy  There.s^-.  his  nuf^ 
and  on  the  other  l>y  (irinnn.  his  former  fii^ 
who  had  secretly  become  hia  enemy.  la 
1767,  he  abroptly  left  hb  cottage,  and.  witboot 
t.nkinjr  notice  of  the  reports  circulated  sfsui^ 
him,  repaired  to  a  small  bouse  which  h<i  m 
rented  at  Mont  tonis,  near  Montmoreiwy. 
About  the  same  time  he  broke  with  Diuopf?. 
whom  he  charged  with  treachery,  and  mi^ 
thropy  became  a  fixed  disease  <rf  hi* 
This  seemed,  however,  but  to  give  a 
pulse  to  his  penins  ;  in  his  new  nbodo 
pleted  La  nouulU  lUloite^  which  appsrw* 
17W,  and  then  wrote  in  sooeeMioii  tiBU»* 
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vir  U»  tpeetaelea,  or  rather  Letter  against  the 
Tlieatrc,"  which  ho  aiWrc'^ed  to  D'Aloinbert ; 
Lc  eontrat  tocialy  ou  j^nncip^  du  droit  voli- 
Hqtis :  and  ^mile^  au  d$  VSduoation,  Mean- 

^ile  new  friends  came  to  him  in  his  solitude, 
liie  duke  and  duch^  of  Iiozemboiug,  who 
were  residmg  at  the  easUe  of  Montmorenej: 
endeavored  to  aoften  his  g^wing  hatred  of 
mankind  ;  they  even  succeeded  in  brinjjinj?  him 
la  their  ciiateaa,  where  he  was  intr<>(hioe<l  to 
tbe  aeqountanoe  of  the  prince  ot'  Oonti,  the 
f  tintc'ss  of  Bonfflers,  and  M.  de  Maksherbes, 
tiien  the  censor  of  tbe  press  in  France.  They 
all  eoidiaillj-  interested  themaelvea  in  his  wel- 
t  ire ;  and  when  Emile  was  ready  for  the  j>ress, 

Ta?  jtrintcd  at  tho  expense  of  the  duke  of 
Lu^mtiourg,  under  tho  personal  supervision 
«f  Maleaherl>es.  But  thia  work  broo^t  a  to  r- 
rible  storm  npon  its  author;  the  parliament  of 
Paria,  seizing  upon  some  objectionable  specula- 
timtt  on  reUgjoii  and  morality,  dedarad  the 
Wk  to  be  irnpions  arn^  M  i  pb  -mous,  decreed 
that  it  should  be  torn  and  burned  within  the 
precincts  of  the  court  house,  and  ordered  the 
irrest  of  its  author.  Boosseau  was  willing  to 
«t!rrender  himself  to  appear  before  the  parlia- 
meot;  but  yielding  to  the  entreaties  of  his 
(Kends,  he  fled  for  safety,  thtia  beginning  the 
r.nsettled  life  in  which  he  continued  to  tlie 
eud.  Qenevai  inatfiad  of  offering  him  an  asy- 
Ino,  followed  the  example  of  the  TVeneh  par- 
liment ;  i!miU  was  condemned,  and  Rousseau 
fipellod  from  tlie  territory  of  tho  republic. 
He  in  disgust  dropped  his  title  of  citizen,  and 
t  ok  refuge  in  the  canton  of  Neufch&tel, 
^hich  then  belonged  to  tlio  kinj;  of  Prussia, 
iiid  bad  Lord  Keith  as  its  guveruur.  The 
Seottidt  exOe  felt  etrong  sympathy  for  the 
T'ri>scrn»e(l  writer,  forced  hitn  to  accept  tho 
Sntat  of  a  small  pension,  and  permitted  him 
to  Mtde  at  Motiers-Travers.  Here  Rousseau 
!:<>p«d  to  find  quiet  and  seclusion ;  bnt  hia  Op- 
p'  Qcnts  were  still  artiro.  A  severe  censure 
^hich  the  arebbisliop  of  Paris  passed  upon 
^ftUs  drew  from  him  an  eloquent  reply  in 
his  Lettre  d  3f.  d4  Beaumont ;  while  in  hi^ 
Ldtrei  dc  la  montogne  (1764)  he  answered  tlio 
charges  brought  against  him  in  Geneva,  and 
"jtterly  denounced  the  aristocracy  of  tliat 
cfey.  Jfany  fpf  tb^  Calvinist  ministers  now 
yioknlly  assailetl  luiii,  and  the  pastor  of  Mo- 
tiers-Travers incited  his  parishioners  to  torn  him 
^"t  of  their  village.  The  unfortunate  refnpee, 
Krta  of  the  protection  of  Lord  Keith,  who 
|>ad  returned  to  Pmsria,  was  obliged  to  fly  be- 
we  tlio  threats  and  violence  to  which  he  was 
Jjjj  exposed.  He  went  to  the  island  of  St. 
»wtTe  in  the  lake  of  Bionne ;  but  an  order 
"■om  the  senate  of  Etern  prevented  him  from 
•^ing  there.  He  started  for  Berlin,  where 
w^as  sure  to  find  the  patronage  of  Lord 
^cith ;  bat  on  liis  arrival  ai  Straabonrg  he  was 
wthini;tstic.illy  received,  and  yielding  to  the 
kWc-  of  iiis  friends  he  accepted  the  invitation 

'  [^vid  Home,  who  offered  him  a  safe  asylum 
ttaiM  Alter  passing  onmoleatodtfaroi]^ 


France  and  spending  a  few  days  in  the  hospi* 

table  house  of  tlio  prince  of  Conti  at  Pari?,  ho 
reached  London  m  Jan.  17d6,  and  a  few  wet^ks 
later  went  to  ICr.  Davenport's  in  Staffordshire 
where  a  prirnto  residence  had  been  providea 
for  him.  Uume  was  about  procuring  a  peA- 
non  ttim.  the  king,  and  every  thing  seemed  to 
forebode  a  happy  future.  But  soon  sospioiona 
arose  in  the  di.seased  mind  of  Roussean ;  his 
new  patron  did  not  perhaps  eviuco  the  needed 
forbearance ;  angry  letters  were  exchanged ; 
and  Rous'^enn  henceforth  hjoked  on  Hume  as  a 
willing  tool  in  the  hands  of  tbe  enetuies  who 
were  oonspiriDg  against  his  h<mor  and  even 
his  life.  In  a  fit  of  passion  he  left  Mr.  Daven- 
port's honse,  stopped  for  a  while  at  Wotton, 
tlien  for  several  days  WiUidered  about  England, 
writiu«;  insane  letters  to  the  ministers,  and 
finally  rt-aeht  d  Dover,  whence  ho  sailed  in  ha'sto 
for  France.  i>om  Calais  he  went  to  Amiens, 
where  he  ezelianged  civilities  with  Gresset^  the 
poet ;  then  to  Fleury,  the  country  seat  of  the 
marquis  of  Mirabean,  father  of  the  great 
orator;  then  to  Trie,  where  the  prince  of 
Oontl  nrged  him  to  remain.  Nowhere  could 
he  be  persuaded  to  stop ;  everywhere  he  im- 
agined himself  surround^  by  plotting  enmies. 
He  at  last  repaired  to  Bonrgoin,  *amall  town  in 
Datiphin6;  and  there  in  tlio  prc«;ence  of  two 
witneases  he  took  formally  as  his  wife''  the 
woman  with  whom  he  had  been .  living  for 
years.  With  plans  for  the  future  ever  chang- 
inf.',  he  now  began  to  write  tho  autobiography 
so  celebrated  uuder  the  title  of  *'  Confessions," 
which  ho  intended  to  1»e  a  triumphant  vindica- 
tion of  his  own  career.  Full  of  this  idea,  ho 
returned  to  PariS|  where,  although  the  sentence 
of  the  parliament  was  still  in  force  against 
hlin,  he  was  allowed  to  settle  quietly.  In  pur- 
suance of  his  design,  he  went  into  society  and 
frequently  read  there  parts  of  his  "Confes- 
sions,'* whioh  made  sneh  a  sensation  that  Mme. 
d'£pinay  procured  an  order  from  the  police  for 
tho  suppression  of  the  readings.  x.\\\s  l&st 
blow  WMghed  heavily  on  him ;  hb  misanthroDy 
became  more  plooniy  than  ever,  occasionally 
urging  him  to  acts  bordering  on  insanity.  lUa 
latter  years  were  however  marked  by  worics 
which  prove  that  his  mental  powers  were  un- 
impdred,  such  as  bi^  CoMiJemtiom  upon  the 
government  of  Poland,  and  thu  Promenada  du 
receur  solitaire,  8ix  weeks  pn  in  to  his 
death  he  had  consented  to  repjiir  to  the  coun- 
tnr  seat  of  IL  de  Girardin  at  Ermenonville. 
The  beanty  of  the  aarromiding  country,  the 
kindness  of  his  entertainers,  and  the  cheerful- 
ness of  their  children,  had  a  refreshing  influence 
on  his  mind,  and  lie  seemed  to  bo  reviving  when, 
84  days  after  Voltaire's  death,  an  apoplectio 
stroke,  it  is  believed,  carried  him  nway.  Ru- 
mors of  suicide  were  freely  circulated  ou  this  un- 
expected termination  of  so  troubled  a  life ;  hnt 
there  is  no  positive  evidence  to  substantiate  the 
charge.  He  was  buried  in  the  island  of  Pop- 
lars, within  the  limits  of  M.  de  Girardin's 
aalate.  Daring  the  revototion  the  oonstitiNot 
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MBombly  dedM  by  a  nearly  unaahnow  toI»  he  smoeHtrelj  prodooed  tbe  tragedim  **V\j%- 

that  a  fttatuo  should  be  erected  in  honor  of  ses,"    The  Koyal  OonTOTt,"    Jane  Shore"  (i 

Bonsseau ;  and  his  remains  were  afterward  professed  but  not  very  miccespftil  imitaticmof 

transported  to  the  Pantheon.    In  1815  the  Shakespeare),  and  "Lady  Jane  Grey."  fii 

plaee  consecrated  by  his  ^rave  WM  nqieoted  also  translated  the  Phanalia  of  Lncan,  gem^ 

by  tlio  invading  armies  of  Europe.    The  most  ally  considercl  the  l)e.st  of  hi.s  i>ro<huii'Tiy. 

▼alaable  edition  of  his  works  is  that  of  Musset-  In  1709  he  pubiidied  an  edition  of  tibake^tem 

Pkthay  (28  vote.  8vo.,  Paris,  1898-*6),  indiid'  (7  Tote.  8to.),  with  the  first  Mographftfib 

ing  a  liistory  of  hl!4  life  and  works  by  the  edi-  poet.    In  the  rei^ai  of  Qoeen  Anne,  Kow« 

tor.    Others  ]invo  been  published  by  Villenave  under  secretary  of  state  for  a  sliort  t'nnt. 

uiid  Deppiiig  (  6  \  ol8.  8vo.,  1817),  Petitain  (22  the  accession  of  George  1.  he  wu:*  ctvak4  ku 

vols.  8vo.,  1819-20),  Anguis  (25  vols.  8vo.,  reate,  Aof.  1,  1716,  and  received  an  office k 

1826  et  teo.),  and  more  recently  in  Didot's  Clirfs  the  cnstomK.    He  was  buried  hi  TVcstiuiustc 

^omcfd  ae  la  Utterature  Franfoise  (4  vulg.  abbey,  and  for  the  monument  which  hia  widof 

ham  8vo.).  Among  fbe  nmneroaB  biograph-  rateed  to  hU  memory  Pope  wrote  an  epitaph, 

ical  and  critical  essays  upon  Rousseau,  may  ROWLEY,  "Wh.uam,  an  Englisli  oraintiiit 

be  mentioned  the  able  papers  published  in  the  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  who  lived  through  tk 

JSevue  dea  deux  menda  (1608~'6)  by  St.  Maro  reign  of  Jamea  I.,  and  died  in  that  of  Charier 

Ginudiii,  imder  the  title^  MmumvUt  tawie^m  I.  He  was  edoeated  at  Ounbridga,  bdon^ 

pufrn^/'^.  to  the  royal  company  of  players,  excelled  i* 

liUL;S^iLLO^^,  See  PTB^^BS-OmEXTALSS.  comedy,  and  was  on  terms  of  close  iotiiuK;? 

R0U8SY,  OiBoraT  bb.  See  QreooEr^TBio-  with  all  the  poets  and  wits  of  htethne,  aov 

•ON.  of  whom  ho  assisted  in  the  preparation  of  plsy^ 

BO  WAN,  a  W.  co.  of  N.  0.,  bordered  portly  for  the  atage,  and  from  some  of  whom  b«  W 
en  the  E.  bf  fhe  Yadkin,  and  N.  E.  hj  fbe  self  reoelred  a  helping  hand.  Thns,  "A  Fdr 
South  Yadkin  ;  area,  about  600  sq.  ra. ;  pop.  Quarrel"  is  by  T.  Middleton  and  W.  Rowky; 
in  isnn,  14,58fi,  of  whom  3.0'29  wore  Blave«?.  "  The  Witch  of  Edmonton'Ms  by  Rowley,  Deck- 
It  has  an  uneven  surface  and  a  gtuerully  fer-  or,  and  Ford ;  '*  The  Old  Law"  is  by  Mas- 
tile  soil  The  productions  in  1850  were  86,618  singer,  Middleton,  and  Kowley  ;  Fortone  \ff 
bushels  uf  wheat,  5-10,687  of  Indian  corn,  141,-  Land  and  S  is  by  Ileywood  and  Rowler; 
482  of  oats,  and  854  balra  of  cotton.  There  and  it  is  tituted  that  in  hie  own  eatitkil 
were  88  griit  milla,  96  saw  miUa,  1  ootton  and  The  Birth  of  Merlin,^  Rowlej  reoeired  knm 
1  M'oollen  fdcfoi-j-.  7  tanneries,  32  churches,  assistance  from  Shake«-pcaro.  I.anih  i-iKal"^ 
and  2,802  pupils  attending  achoola.  Capital,  Kowley,  in  comparison  with  Massiniicr.  u*  tk 
Salbbury.  finer  genius  of  the  two,  and  lauds  Lis  "eiqoi* 

ROWE,  Euzabeth,  an  English  nutlioress,  aiteness  of  moral  sensibility." 

bom  in  Tlchcffer  in  1674,  died  in  1737.    She  KOXIJUKCrlTSHIRE,  a  border  comitv  of 

was  the  daughter  of  a  dissenting  minister  Scotland,  bounded  N.  by  Berwickshire,  h. 

named  Singer.  In  1709  she  was  married  to  8.  by  the  N.  oountiee  of  England,  aad  8. 

Thomas  Rowe,  the  author  of  a  supplement  to  and  W.  by  Dumfries  and  Selkirk;  aron,  ' 

Piutaroh'B  ''Lives,"  who  died  in  1715.   Her  sq.m.;  pop.  in  1861, 61,642.  Jedburgh, KeK 

worke  oomprlse  Poems  on  Several  Occasions,  Hawieir,  and  Melrose  are  the  chief  towi&  Tb» 

by  Philomela"  (1696);  "Friendship  in  Death,  prineipal  rivers  are  the  Tweed  and  Teriot. 

or  Twenty  Letters  from  the  Dead  to  the  I.iv-  The  Cheviot  liills  extend  from  the  E.  cxtremit/ 

ing"  (1728) ;  "  lAstter^,  Moral  and  Ijitoriuiniug,  of  the  county  to  the  b.  W.,  and  afford  exc«l!tfrt 

In  Prose  and  Verse"  (l729-'Jn  );   *  Joseph,  u  fHMtlinige.   In  1869, 126,118  acres  were  onder 

Poem"  (1736);  and  "Devout  ExiTcise-t  of  the  crop,  and  there  were  abont  4S0.000  -^liccr  iii 

Heart,"  publiabod  after  her  death  by  Dr.  Isaac  the  county.  Some  of  the  forma  are  8,o00  acrej 

▼atte.  Her  **10scellaneon8  Works,  in  Prose  in  extent,  and  1,000  acres  fa  not  an  nneoamNS 

and  Verse,"  were  published  in  1789  (2  vols.  size.     "Woollen  manufactures  are  carried  ou. 

8vo.).  Her  "Letters  ft-om  the  Dead  "and  "De-  Roxbnrf?hshire  is  very  rich  in  remaiwofnw^ 

vout  Exercises"  are  still  reprinted.  nnstic  magnificence.    In  the  days  of  borte 

RO WE,  Nicholas,  an  Eniflish dramatist,  born  warfare  it  was  the  scene  of  many  a  bloody 

at  Little  "narf.)r(l.  IkUford-shire,  about  HITS,  fight,  anJ  Scott  has  mademany  of  itotw***** 

died  Dec.  0,  1716.   He  was  educated  under  fimiiliftr  to  the  world. 

Dr.  Bnsbr  at  Weetminstw,  and  efcndied  law,  bnt  ROXBUBT,  a  oltjr  of  Norfblk  co.,  Mas$- 

turned  liis  attention  to  belles-lettres,  especially  about  2|  m.  from  Boston.  M  ith  w  liich  ii  i- 

to  poetry.   When  25  years  old  he  composed  a  nected  by  horse  railroads  plying  over  iioston 

enooessful  tragedy  called  " The  Ambitious  Step-  Neck;  pop.  in  1860,  25,187.   It  hs»  • 

mother."  In  1709  appeared  his  tragedy  of  divendfled  enrfue,  presen^g  witliin  lu^rro*^ 

"  Tamerlane,"  upon  which,  according  to  Dr.  limits  a  remarkable  alternation  of  hills  m 

Johnson,  he  valued  himself  most.   In  1703  he  hollows.   These  characteristics  afford  a 

hfought  ont  "The  Fair  Penitent,"  fonnded  variety  of  scenery  and  rare  opportunity  for  PJJ" 

■upon  "  The  Fatal  Dowrv"  of  Massinf^er,  and  in  turesqno  bnildinfi  sites,  advant;u:es  of  which  tte 

1706  the  comedv  of  "  The  Biter,"  which  was  a  wealthy  citizens  of  Boston  have  largely 

signal  fiiilnre.  Between  this  time  and  his  death  tbemselvee ;  tad  it  la  not  only  a  Ikvoin*  pi* 
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for  their  r««idencca,  but  much  rcsartod  to  as  a 
drivflu  Forest  HiUs  cemetory,  belonging  to  the 
^it^.  bnt  within  the  limits  of  the  new  town  of 
VVest  Koxbarj,  is  a  very  beaatiM  barial  ]>lace 
of  100  mrm  In  1655  Bozbiuy  had  S8  forges, 
\  ^-i^Am  engino  and  boiler  nmnufaftorii'S,  iiml 
ntliersfor  cotton  and  woollen  machinery,  starch, 
;'aiDts,  glae,  lead,  &c.  There  are  also  8  cord- 
ed (botoriaa,  «  carpet  fue/baey^  a  manufactorj 
:  '2iX)di  from  flax  cotton,  and  an  organ  factory. 
ii  Im  2  banks,  a  savings  bauk,  2  weekly  news- 
I«pen»«id  11  eliinehes,  viz. :  2  Baptist,  40oii- 
.  r  national,  1  Episcopal,  2  Methodist,  1  Roman 
tiiibolic,  and  1  UniversaUst.  Beode  an  Eog- 
lijb  high  aefaool,  4  grammar  and  86  prinuur 
«ehooU,  it  has  a  free  Latin  scliool  supported  by 
f:r  !<  in  the  hands  of  tnistcesi.  This  institn- 
•.I  .  was  founded  in  1645,  and  will  bo  6U  years 
Aa(>€'  one  of  the  wealthiest  of  the  kind  in 
England.  A  hi>(<>rv  of  the  school  has 
rccvaUj  been  published,  lioxbory  ia  the  birth- 
place it  Jomph  Warren,  to  dirtingaiahed  in 
revolutionary  history.  Tt  was  for  many 
jt\n  tho  scene  of  the  hibore  of  John  Eliot, 
the  apostle  to  tho  Indians,  whose  remains  are 
Iq  tiw  ministers'  tomb''  in  the  old  hurial 
-Tjnnd.  The  towTi.**Iiip  of  West  Roxbnrr.  ron- 
^uiiig  the  villages  of  West  Koxbury  and  Ja- 
:rui««  Plain,  was  set  off  in  1868. 

UoIOLAKI,  or  RnoxoLasi.  Soe  Smci* 
ru. 

BOT,  RAjocomnr.  See  RAmtomrN  Rot. 

ROV,  WiLUAjff.  a  British  ;rLode8ist,  died  in 
I-'>ndon,  July  1.  17nn.    After  the  STTpprcssion 

f  the  rebellion  uf  1745,  Kny.  then  colonel,  was 
b'rajted  with  the  exploration  and  mapping 
H.:  of  the  Scottish  li!;^'hland3,  for  tho  purpose 
')f  establishing  iBillt4iry  posts,  but  this  work  was 
•t  vped  by  the  opening  of  the  war  of  1766. 
An  T  the  peace  of  17^3  aKcries  of  iriponomet- 
n  a!  measnremonts  were  undertaken  for  tho 
purpose  of  determining  the  exact  differences 
Wtwean  the  latitudes  and  longitudes  of  Paris 
■-A  Greenwich,  and  tho  miperintendence  of 
portion  of  the  work  between  Greenwich 

j  I  DoT«r  wm  placed  in  tho  bands  of  Qm. 
.  T!iis  work,  c(»in[)lotcd  in  178B,  wa.^  tho 
^Nt  of  the  ordnance  trigonometrical  surveys 
««Tiaj  on  over  the  United  Kingdom.  On  ac- 
^^int  of  bis  health  ho  was  obliged  to  spend 
lii'  winter  of  1789-'aO  in  T.isbon,  hut  died 
*V)rtly  after  hl<*  return,  before  bis  paper  in  the 
^  Philosophical  Transactions"  on  this  work  had 

'  a  finUiiod.  At  the  titno  of  his  death  ho  was 
-  :  aty  qoartermastcr-general,  eolonel  of  the 
'•wh  res^ent  of  inflmtry,  and  lorveyor-gen- 

•il  of  the  coast.  After  his  death  the' London 
■wiity  of  antiquaries  published  in  179^  a  work 
••f  lib  on  the  Roman  camps  of  Scotland,  under 
•  '^  Utle  of  ''The  Military  Antiqnitiei  of  tho 
i^  raans  in  North  Britain.'' 

KOTER-COLLARD,  Fikbek  Paul,  a  French 
<4!«simui  and  pbiloaopher,  bom  in  Sommepuis, 
iTiampagce,  June  23,  17r..%  died  in  Chateau- 
»*«x,  Loire-et-Cher,  Bcpt.  J,  lP4rj.  ]l 

at  Chaumont  and  at  St.  Omer,  de- 


voted himself  to  legal  studies  in  ruris,  jm  1  .it 
the  age  of  20  became  a  member  of  the  l  a:  >f 
that  city.  At  tlie  outbreak  of  the  revolution 
he  attached  himself  at  lirst  to  the  party  of  Dan- 
ton,  reprMentad  after  the  taUng  of  tha  BaslUa 
the  ImIc  of  Paris  in  the  first  organized  munici- 
pality, and  was  secretary  to  the  council  of  the 
commune  under  tho  mayoralties  of  Bailly  and 
P6tion,  but  after  Aug.  10, 17'J-2.  was  pr«Mi»ibed 
as  a  moderate.  ITo  took  refuge  in  Sommepni««, 
narrowly  escaped  the  search  of  the  committee 
of  ptil>Uo  aafetjr,  and,  despairing  of  tha  eatab* 
lishment  of  a  republic,  engaged  in  correspond- 
ence  with  the  royalist  council  in  Paris.  In 
1797  ha  was  elected  to  tiie  eonncil  of  600  bj 
^e  department  of  Mame,  which  he  afterward 
represented  in  the  <*]iambor  of  deputies  during 
the  restoration  and  the  reign  of  Louis  Pbiiippe. 
Ha  was  the  medinm  of  the  OTortorea  which 
twice  pa'5';'--d  between  the  first  conpnl  and  tho 
count  of  Provence,  each  aoggeating  the  abdica- 
tion of  tho  odiarwith  eompenaatory  honors; 
and  after  the  establishment  of  the  empire  ho 
renounced  politics  and  lived  in  8erlu«!ion,  till  in 
1811  be  was  appointed  professor  of  the  history 
of  philoaophy  in  the  Sorbcmne.  Ilis  lectures 
were  interrripted  by  the  approach  of  tho  allied 
armies  to  Paris  in  March,  1U14,  and  were  never 
resinned ;  and  there  ha^  been  preaerrad  only 
two  of  them  complete,  -^vith  a  few  fra^'ments. 
After  the  second  restoration  he  entered  the 
ehambar  of  deputies,  and  was  impoiuted  presi- 
dent of  the  eommittee  of  pafailo  inatmction. 
A«  a  liberal  royali.-sf,  and  tho  acknowledged 
founder  and  chief  of  the  party  of  the  doetri- 
nalvw^  ha  fbr  a  tima  anpported  tho  miniatrj  of 
Decazes.  Tlie  most  elminont  of  his  discourses 
was  delirercd  in  1825  against  tho  proposed  law 
of  aaerilege,  which  wodd  haTO  reqnirad  of 
every  citi/en  a  profession  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic faitli.  In  1k27  ho  was  cho^sen  by  7  electoral 
colleges  at  once  to  the  chamber,  of  uhicb  he 
was  appointed  president  in  1626.  About  the 
same  time  he  sncroeded  Laplace  in  tlio  French 
academy.  Ue  withdrew  finally  into  privacy 
after  tho  retirement  of  tho  Hold  adminlitratiofi 
in  1839.  The  master  of  Cousin  and  JoufTroy 
in  speculative  philosophy,  and  of  Guizot  and 
De  Tocqneville  in  political  science,  he  has  left 
no  permanent  recmi  of  himself  at  all  corr^ 
pponding  to  hi-*  personal  reputation  and  au- 
thority. His  philosophical  writings,  chiefly 
fragmantary,  in  an  originiU  and  ptctoreaqita 
Btyh'.  are  published  with  JoaffrO]r*a  tranBhtUMI 
of  the  works  of  Reid. 

RUATAK.   See  Bat  Islkjcm, 

RUBENS,  Peter  Pai  l,  a  Flemish  painter, 
born  in  Piemen,  Wcstphaliii,  Juno  20.  1577, 
died  in  Antwerp,  May  30,  1640.  lib  birth- 
day occurring  on  tta  festival  of  St.  Peter  and 
Bt.  Paul,  ^v'ts  n.'imed  after  those  apostles. 
His  parent-s,  who  had  been  driven  by  the  re- 
ligiona  and  politioal  tronblea  of  the  Low  Conn- 
tries  into  a  temporary  exile,  established  them- 
polves  soon  after  his  birth  in  Cn!o'»Ti«>,  wliero 
Rubens  resided  until  the  a^e  oi  10.    lie  tkeu 
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hifl  18th  year  waa  placed  with  Van  Ilifglit.  a 
landscape  painter.  Snb'scquently,  after  epend- 
ing  some  time  witli  \'uu  Oort,  he  completed 
his  art  education  in  the  studio  of  Otto  van 
Veen,  by  whose  ndvice  he  repaired  in  1600  to 
Italy,  furoiabed  with  letters  of  rdcommeiida- 
tloii  frcHB  1^6  arobdiike  An>ert,  then  viceroj 
of  the  Netherlands,  and  his  oonsor^  the  in- 
fanta Isabella.  Of  unusual  promise  in  his  art, 
he  was  alio  well  informed  in  many  branches 
of  polite  learnings  of  handsome  p«wni,  digni- 
fied bearing,  and  accomplished  manners.  Mak- 
ing Venice  his  first  lialtiug  place,  he  coni- 
poandedf*'  aays  Fnselif  **fh>m  the  splendor  of 
Paul  Veronese  and  ttie  glow  of  Tintoretto  that 
florid  sTstom  of  mannered  maguiticcnce  which 
is  tiie  dement  of  his  art  sod  the  principle  of 
his  school/*  At  this  time  he  beciune  known 
to  Vincenzrio  dt  Gonzagn,  the  dnlce  of  Mantua, 
by  whom  lie  was  appointed  geutlcinan  of  the 
cnamber  and  conrt  painter,  and  who  in  ir.05 
sent  liiui  on  n  (I'l  li tTn.ttio  niistiion  to  Philip  111. 
of  tipaiu.  He  waa  received  with  great  favor 
at  the  Bpaniflh  oonit,  where  be  pitted  por- 
traits of  the  king  and  tlio  principal  grandees, 
be^de  many  liistorical  pieces,  and  after  re- 
turuiug  to  lUly  resided  successively  in  Kome, 
Milan,  and  Genoa.  In  Genoa  he  made  a  col- 
lection of  drawings  of  the  rhicf  edific  e^.  which 
was  subsequently  engraved  and  published  (2 
Tola,  fbl.,  168S).  The  serious  illness  of  hie 
mother  in  1009  hurried  liim  back  to  Antwerp, 
where  the  archduke  Albert  gave  him  a  gracious 
reception,  and,  as  an  indnoement  to  remain  in 
Flanders,  appointed  him  court  pointer,  with 
the  privilege  of  residing  in  Antwerp.  Settling 
in  that  city,  he  married  iu  1609  his  tirst  wife, 
Elitabeth  Brants,  and  for  many  years  was 
prosperonisly  cngagf  d  :!i  his  i>rofession.  Ills 
pictures  painted  at  thi^  period  are  considered, 
DOth  in  cr)mi)c»ition  and  finish,  his  most  pleaS" 
ing  productions  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  rap- 
idly increasing  demand  for  them,  it  is  probable 
that  the  greater  part  were  executed  wholly  by 
himself.  In  his  later  works  ho  was  aided  by 
a  numerous  band  of  pupils.  He  lived  in  an 
elegant  mansion  in  Antwerp,  built  by  himself 
and  stored  with  a  choice  collection  of  works 
of  art,  and  his  prestige  as  CDurtior  and  artist 
drew  around  him  pujiils  from  all  ports  of 
northern  Europe,  in  16S0  he  was  oommis' 
doned  by  Maria  de'  Med  it  i  to  decorate  the  gal- 
lery of  the  palace  of  tlie  Ln\tnil).>nrg  with  a 
series  of  allegorical  comi>ositiuns  illustrating 
the  principal  events  in  her  career.  The  pic- 
tures, 21  in  number,  were  in  trrr  tt  y  irt  exe- 
cuted by  his  most  eminent  pupils  frum  sketches 
prepared  by  him,  which  are  now  in  the  Pina- 
Kotnek  in  Munich.  While  in  Paris,  superin- 
tending the  details  of  this  coTnnii.<sion,  "Rnhcns 
made  the  acqnaintanee  of  the  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, to  whom  he  disposed  of  his  entire 
collection  of  works  of  art  for  the  Fiim  of  100,- 
000  florins.  In  1626  he  was  for  a  time  ren- 
dsrad  inoonaoHable  bj  the  death  of  his  wife,  to 


whom  he  waa  teaderif  atladied,  and  vks 

I)ortrait  lio  frequently  introduced  into  Lis 
works.  In  the  following  year  he  was  sent  bj 
the  infanta  Isabella  to  the  Hague  to  ii(»utiik 
with  8ir  Balthazar  Gerbier,  the  agent  of  usshi 
I.  of  England;  and  in  the  autumn  of  1626  W 
reviaited  Spain  in  a  diplomaUo  ospacitj,  n- 
mdning  fliere  nnttl  April,  16S9.  During  tUi 
visit  he  was  ajtpointcd  by  Pliilij)  IV.  secretirj 
to  the  privy  council,  an  ofhce  g«f  >e.7nfTti]T 
granted  in  reversion  to  his  eldest  k»d,  AlUn. 
Scarcely  had  he  returned  to  Flanden,  wlua 
be  wa<<  de-^]iatrhed  m  envoy  to  tlse  court 
England.  i>uring  bin  residence  tiiere,  vhki 
terminated  in  Feb.  1680,  he  di^tinguisbM  lun- 
self  not  less  hy  diplomat? o  fino.^c  than  It 
siduity  in  the  practice  of  bis  art ;  and  Im  iik> 
gory  of  Peace  and  War,''  now  m  the  Britieb 
national  gallery,  with  other  works*  wa«  paiiiitri 
and  pre«cnte<l  by  him  to  the  king.  The  UtUr 
in  return  knight^-d  ])ini  iu  Wliitvlmll,  present- 
ing him  at  the  same  time  with  the  royal  svcfd 
and  a  massive  i  hain.  TJetiirninii  to  .\nt- 
wero  loaded  with  Ui^tiuctions,  ho  was  mwieJ. 
in  Dec  1680,  to  Helena  Forman,  a  bcsnlital 
girl  of  IG.  ITo  now  occupied,  in  point  of  f«'r- 
tune,  rank,  and  public  estimation,  the  ino$t  d'>- 
tinguisbed  position  probably  ever  attained 
any  artist;  and  so  numerous  were  his  comw- 
sions  from  crowned  heads  olone,  that  lie  iu'l 
time  fur  littlo  more  than  designing  andapi).^ 
ing  the  finishing  touches  to  the  pictures  wbii  ii 
pa^<  under  Ins  name,  leaving  the  body  of  tii<' 
work  to  bo  done  by  his  pupils  and  assiit«A>^ 
In  this  manner  were  execnted  the  teriet  «f 

fictures  representing  the  apo^eosis  of  Jtffit^ 
.  for  tho  C(  iling  of  the  banqueting  bon«  (A 
"Whitehall,  which  were  completed  in 
and  for  which  he  reeeiTed  £3,0001  In 
he  was  sent  on  another  embassy  to  llo!- 
laadf  which  was  interrupted  by  the  death  d 
the  infimta.  This  was  his  last  public  mikt, 

and  a  few  year.s  later  he  bccaini'  in  »  prtt 
measure  incapacitated  fur  w  ork  by  seTcro  ^ 
tacks  of  the  gout,  which  Iruquently  aMsiW 
his  hands,  rendering  him  unable  to  hold  t 
brush,  and  wliich  finally  canned  hi«  doati. 
His  posthumous  collection  of  works  of  &ri.  io- 
cludmg  819  picture  is  said  to  have  prodooad 
£25.000.  The  pictures  ascribed  in  wl.ole  or 
in  part  to  Bubens  amount,  according  toSoutii  $ 
eaiaioffve  nritMuti,  to  the  enormous  number 
of  1,800,  or,  estimating  the  number  of  yep''* 
wns  netually  engaged  in  the  practice  of  hi^w^ 
to  nearly  one  a  week.  Of  the  number  paints 
entirely  by  him  no  certain  estimate  can 
made,  altliough,  judging  from  his  well  knoffn 
industry,  his  fertility  of  invention. 
of  exeontiont  each  pictures  mnst  be  nansto^ 
They  comprise  history,  portraits,  laadecai*"^ 
animals,  and  fniit  and'  flower  pieces,  and  are 
widely  di8per.«<ed  uvcr  Europe,  the  collectioni 
at  Antwerp,  Munich,  Vienna,  Madrid,  and 
Louvre  being  particularly  rlrli.  Tlic  linestart 
still  in  Antwerp,  in  tho  cathedral  of  wliich  c»t,^ 
are  his  well  known  "Descent  ftom  theCroM 
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and  "  Elevation  of  the  Gross,''  the  former  be- 
in^  generally  ooudderod  his  mastorpieee.  In 

ilio  academy  at  Aiit\vi.-ri>  aw  many  of  tlio  plc- 
lores  executed  by  Kubeos  in  his  earliest  and 
\x»t  period,  but  a  number  of  those  formerly  in 
ihe  churches  have  been  removed  to  Other  ool- 
k-cUona.    The  Belvedere  in  Vienna  contains  a 
noble  altarpiece,  with  win^  representing  the 
"  Vbrgin  presentibg  a  gplenood  Robe  to  St.  Ilde- 
i>^i-o ;"  "  St.  Ambrose  rcfasin^?  to  udiiiit  tlio  Em- 
pi^ror  Theodosius  into  the  Church ;  '  and  two 
sltarpieces  representing  the  miracles  performed 
i.y  St  li^'iiatius  Loycda  and  St.  Francis  Xavier, 
In  the  Pinakothek  at  Munich,  which  contains  94 
t' his  works,  are  two  illustrating  the  surprii>iug 
•?Q«rgy  which  he  infused  into  his  delineations  of 
human  action,  the  "  Battle  of  the  Amazons"  and 
th@  small  picture  of  the  "  fall  of  the  Damned.'' 
Aeimij  wm  powerful,  though  in  a  Afferent 
decree,  is  the  *'  Village  Fete"  in  the  Louvre. 
Tho  British   national  gallery  possesses  the 
'•Rape  of  the  Subines,"  which  has  been  called 
'a  perfect  nosegay  of  color,"  the  "Judgment 
«f  Paris,  '  and  several  other  works.  Animal 
rigor,  in  the  repros^talion  of  whioh  Bubens 
etcelled,  is  SAen  nowhere  wltli  more  effect 
than  in  his  b.acclianal  feasts  and  mytliological 
suinecta  of  the  coarser  kind,  of  which  "  Oastor 
a&dPoUax  carrying  off  the  Daughters  of  Len- 
cipnu,"  wonderful  for  its  flesh  coloring,  and 
" sleep! n;;  Wood  Xymphs  surprised  by  Sjityrs." 
iatlie  hnakotbek,  are  excellent  examples.  In 
ha  teprasentations  of  the  human  figure  he  sel- 
•I'm  attempted  t«>  idcali/o,  and  bis  Madonnas, 
Magdaleus,  and  female  bainta  are  literally  imi- 
tstM  from  Flemish  types  of  womanhood.  Am 
an  animal  painter  ho  showed  great  excellence, 
and  Sir  Josbua  Reynolds  partietdurly  com- 
loends  bis  lions  and  horses,  whieb,  he  observes, 
perhaps  never  were  properly  repreeented  bat 
I'T  him.  '   Hi^^  portraits  are  by  some  consid- 
tred  superior  in  their  combinatiuu6  of  vigorous 
life  with  oarefnl  handling  to  any  other  of  hie 
productions.    The  Chnpcau  de  paiU<\  in  the 
tullection  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  his  numerous 
portraits  of  himself  and  his  two  wives,  illus- 
trate his  akfll  in  this  department.   Lastly  in 
hi^  !ar!'l«capes  he  exhibited,  says  Kugler,  "tlio 
siiae  juiciut^ss  and  freshness,  the  siune  fuU 
luxuriant  life,  the  same  vigor  and  enthoMasm 
win  his  hisi(>:  i  :i!  j  i  tiires."    His  life  has  been 
vritteo  by  Waag«u,  Michel,  Michiels,  and 
and  In  1860  a  eoUection  of  papers 
from  the  British  state  paper  office,  illustrating 
Itis character  as  an  artist  and  diplomatist,  was 
Jiublished  in  London  under  the  editorial  Hupcr- 
viiion  of  W.  Noel  Sainsbury. 
.  KUBICOX,  a  small  river  of  Italy,  flowing 
the  Adriatic  a  little  N.  of  Rimini  (Arimi- 
^hieh  In  the  time  of  the  Roman  repnb* 
he  Was  rlio  I niundary  between  Cisaljtine  (Taul 
^  Italy,    it  ha*?  beromo  hi«;torically  famous 
^wii  the  story  told  of  it  in  connection  with 
Caesar  hy  Suetonius  and  Plutarch,  altbough  no 
WMJtion  i<^  made  of  the  event  by  that  lender  in 
"  Commentaries.''  As  the  paaaagie  ol  the 


atream  would  bo  marchiiu;  beyond  the  boimds 
of  his  proTuioe^  and  therefore  a  virtual  declare* 

lion  of  war,  it  U  said  that  Ca-sar,  he  reached 
its  brink,  hesitated  for  a  moment,  then  plunged 
in,  exclaiming:  Jacta  e»t  alea  ("  The  die  U  cast"). 
There  has  been  considerable  controversy  us  to 
the  identification  of  this  stream,  the  cor^ti  'st 
being  between  the  rivers  Lusa  and  Fiumieino, 
the  latter  formed  by  3  small  streams,  the  most 
important  of  which  is  tlie  Pisatello.  Tho  for- 
mer ia  the  larger  and  more  southern,  and  in 
1756  was  prononnced  to  he  the  stream  bv  a 
papal  bull,  and  in  conseqnence  has  been  called 
the  Rubicon.  Modern  goographcr.s,  howeve  r, 
decidedly  favor  the  Fiumicino,  although  tho 
subjv  ct  is  not  yet  entirely  cleared  up. 

RUBIN  I,  GiovAN?»'i  Battista,  an  Italian 
singer,  born  in  Romano,  Bergamo,  in  1795, 
died  there,  March  S,  1894^  His  fiither,  a  teach* 
er  of  music,  placed  liun  while  a  boy  with  an 
orpanist  near  Brescia,  v:\io  Fpeedily  refiortod 
that  his  pupil  had  no  talent  for  .singing.  Young 
Rubini  however  persevered  in  bis  studie-^,  and 
after  an  obscnre  career  of  several  years  in  Lorn- 
bar  dy,  as  a  member  of  a  strolling  theatrical 
company,  made  his  dehat  at  Brescia  in  1816 
with  great  succes-*.  For  several  years  his  fame 
was  confined  to  Italy,  and  his  emoluments 
were  moderate;  but  after  his  appearance  at 
the  Italian  opera  house  in  Paris  in  1825  as 
Ramiro  in  Ko?^sini's  Cenercntola,  he  rose  to  the 
first  place  in  his  profession  aa  a  tenor  singer, 
and  his  annual  earnings  were  enormous.  From 
1831  to  1846  he  .sang  principally  at  tho  opera 
houses  of  Loudon,  Pans,  and  SU  Petersburg, 
and  in  the  latter  year  retired  with  a  large  for- 
tune to  a  villa  near  Bergamo,  where  ho  passed 
tlio  re!!)ainder  of  his  life.  His  voice,  a  tenor  of 
reinaikuble  sweetness,  extended  from  E  to  F 
above  the  statl— a  compass  of  two  octaves  and 
one  note — and  has  been  known  to  reach  as 
high  as  U  above  the  stafiT.  lie  excelled  in  the 
mnsio  of  Bellini,  and  was  almost  nnrivalled  in 
ttie  expression  uf  sorrow  and  tenderness.  He 
was  an  indiiierent  actor. 

RUBLE,  a  Russian  silver  coin  and  unit  of 
account.  Down  to  the  beginning  of  the  loth 
century  valne  was  counted  in  Russia  by  pel- 
tries ;  but  about  that  time  the  Russians  began 
to  nse  tdlver  in  bars,  and  ft-om  a  bar  of  silver 
to  strike  off  sufficient  Avei^^ht  for  a  payment. 
This  oot  of  cutting  or  striking  off  the  piece  of 
silver  was  cslled  ruhat^  whence  the  wora  ruble. 
The  ruble,  in  account,  is  divided  into  100  co- 
peeks  or  10  grievens.  Rubles  from  tho  time 
of  Peter  the  Great  to  Alexander  (1805),  assay- 
ed at  the  mint  in  London,  varied  in  value  be- 
tAvci-n  73  and  8:5  cents,  the  older  coins  being 
the  heaviest.  The  U.  mint  value  of  the  sil- 
ver mhle  of  1887-*8  is  cents.  Gold  is 
coined  in  6  or  more  rubles;  fractions  of  the  ru- 
ble are  in  silver.  There  are  also  paper  or  bank 
rubles  valued  at  about  I  of  the  silver  coin. 

RUBRIC  (Lat.  ruber,  red),  an  eccb  Ma.-tical 
term  denoting  tlie  rules  and  orders  which  di- 
rect how,  when,  and  where  all  things  in  di- 
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vine  service  are  to  be  pet^med.  They  were  TUtee,'*  1830),  &c. ;  be^de  adminUe 

formerly  printed  in  red  character;*,  and  henco  tions  of  Hariri's  Jfaldmat,  under  the  title  gf 
their  name.   The  cler^g^  of  the  iiuiuan  Cutho-     Tho  Metamorphoses  of  Abu  Seid**  (8d  ed^ 

Ho  ehnroh,  tbe  dhnroh  of  England,  and  the  1644),  of  the  Indian  tale  "Kal  and  Daiiu|tBti" 

Protestant  Episcopal  church  of  America  bind  (8d  ed.,  1845),  and  of  UatnuMi.  or  the  oldart 

themselves  to  obsorve  tho  rubrics.    Writers  poimlar  songs  of  the  Arabs  (lS4f)).    H«  hu 

who  comment  on  the  rubrics  of  the  liturgu  al  alsu  written  several  dramas,  including  "Napo- 

books  are  called  rubricists.  The  most  C4}lcbrat-  leon,"  a  political  satire  in  3  acts,  and  a  "Lif« 

ed  of  tlii-i  class  of  writers  was  Gavanti,  whoso  of  Jesus,"  a  summnr}'  of  tlio  ftjur  CiO'-ptl^. 
Themurui  Sacrarum  Jiituum  (4  vols.,  Korae,      BUDDEB  FldU,  one  of  the  mackerel  familj, 

l?86-*6)  is  still  regarded  in  the  Soman  Oa^olio  eonstitnting  the  only  described  species  of 

church  as  tho  staudanl  work  on  tlic  subject.  ^'cnus  palinurus  (Do  Kay).    It  belongs  to  the 

RUBRl  QUIS.  Wu.LiA>t  DE,  a  Franciscan  division  of  the  scomberoids  in  which  the  1st 
monk,  born  iu  Brabant  about  1230.  His  real  dorsal  is  composed  of  isolated  spines  connect«l 
name  was  Ruysbrock  or  liysbruck,  which,  ac-  by  a  low  membrano;  the  |^  covers  are 
cording  to  the  fasliion  of  the  scholars  of  his  rated  and  spiny;  there  nre  one  or  mor?  fpiae* 
age,  he  Latinized  into  Rubruquis.  After  hav-  in  front  of  the  anal  lin,  which  seems  to  remou 
ing  taken  the  migor  tows,  he  went  with  other  It  from  the  seomberolds  with  whidb  in  ete 
Franciscan  missionaries  to  the  IT  1;  Land,  und  respects  it  agrees;  the  l)0(ly  is  elevitted. coo- 
in  1253  was  sent  out  by  Louis  IX.  of  France  in  pressed,  and  oblong,  and  the  tail  without  btr 
quest  of  that  mysterious  Christian  potentate  of  eral  keel ;  the  profile  is  vertical,  and  UietMdi 
central  Asia,  Prester  John.  The  mission  oon-  small,  pointed,  and  nearly  equal.  The  P.  ftr- 
fiisted,  beside  himself,  of  two  other  friars  of  <r//J>/ (  r>e  Kay),  the  black  pilot,  or  the  nd- 
tbe  Franciscan  order.  Ho  penetr^ed  into  Tar-  der  tl^b  oi  the  fishermen  of  Martlia's  Viiii^uT^. 
taiy,  visited  Batu  Khan,  and  later  llangoo  attains  a  length  of  from  9  to  IS  inches  ;  it  ii 
ELan,  the  frc  it  Tartar  emperor,  in  whose  pres-  occasionally  seen  on  tho  coasts  of  M:;s?arhn- 
enoe  ho  received  permission  to  dispute  with  setts  and  New  York.  The  color  ii  bloiih 
imams  and  with  Nestorian  priests,  but  withont  white  on  the  sides,  with  ndnnte  bisdt  dull, 
reenlt.  He  was  altogether  about  2  yoars  and  the  lower  parts  lighter ;  top  of  head  and  bafk 
6  months  on  his  laborious  travels,  and  readied  with  black  blotcbe>;  in  the  young  the  color  ii 
Tripoli,  Syria,  iu  Aug.  1255.  He  wished  to  go  a  bi  ight  bronzed  black,  witli  obscure  reddiib 
to  Franctt  and  communicate  personally  to  the  hues ;  there  are  8  short  spines  hi  front  of  the 
long  the  results  of  his  intercstinfr  journey ;  but  fleshy  rays  of  the  dorsal;  a  bony  ri<l?c  isob- 
by  order  of  his  provincial,  he  had  to  remain  in  served  over  the  eyes,  and  there  is  a  depression 
the  doister  of  Acre,  from  whence  he  transnrit-  between  them.  It  is  generally  foond  at  s«s* 
ted  his  nianiiscn{>t  to  Paris.  An  English  tranR-  but  is  not  uncommon  at  Huli  u  's  Hole;  it  fol- 
lation  of  this  remarkable  account  is  given  in  lows  vessels  into  the  harbor,  keeping  aboottbe 
the  collection  of  Hakluyt  (vol.  i.)  and  iu  that  mdder,  whence  its  name ;  it  also  keeps  bmt 
of  Porches,  and  a  French  one  by  Bergeron  casks,  planlts,  logs,  and  other  iloatiug  boffica 
(Paris,  1629).  Nothing  is  known  of  bis  hiter  It  has  been  cnnjrbt  in  Boston  harbor, 
life,  except  that  ho  was  still  living  in  1293  when  RUDELBACH,  Andbejls  Gottix)B.  a  Danish 
Marco  Polo  was  returning  from  the  East  theologian,  bom  in  Oopenhagen  in  1792. 

RUBY.    See  Sapphiee.  studied  at  the  university  of  his  nritivc  city,  ar:.. 

BCOKERT,  FaiKDJUcn,  a  German  poet  and  became  a  leader  in  that  school  of  the  Lnxixtm 

orientalist,  bom  in  Schweinftarth,  Bavaria,  chorch  which  r^ards  attachment  to  tb«  on 

May  1     1789.    Ho  was  educated  at  tho  uni-  confessions  of  faith  as  a  test  of  sounJ  orth^ 

versify  of  Jena;  between  1815  and  1817  was  doxy.    Ho  has  pubiisbul  in  Danish, 

editor  of  the  MoryenMatt,  published  at  Stutt-  other  works,  a  translation  of  ihe  confeflflosef 

gart;  and  in  1886  was  appointed  professor  of  Augsburg  and  the  "Apology,"  with  an  intro- 

oriental  lanfrtiapes  at  Eriangen.    In  1840  he  duction  and  notes  (Topcnhagen, 

was  invited  by  Frederic  William  IV.  of  Prus-  edited,  coiyointly  with  Dr.  Grundtvig.  ^}J^^^ 

sia  to  Berlin^  where  he  held  a  professorship  at  logical  monthly  {TluologUk  MaaMi»krijU  is 

the  university  until  1849,  wlien  be  retired  into  vols..  1825-'8).    In  1827  the  direct  influenw 

private  life.  During' tiie  ureat  national  uprising  of  Rudeibach  on  the  Lutheran  church 

of  1813  ho  produced  uiany  spirited  patriotic  theology  of  Germany  commenced  with 

songs  and  sonnets.   After  the  peace  of  1816  butions  to  the  "Evangelical  Church  Giizett* 

he  published  his  A'r  r  -  iPr  Z<  tt     Crown  of  of  Hengstenberg,  which  he  bowever  diwos- 

the  Time,"  1817),  a  vuiuiuo  of  lyricul  and  am-  tinned  a  few  years  later,  when  he  joined  IM 

atory  pieces,  followed  in  1882  by  (EMMU  nnconditional  opponents  of  a  union  betv^j" 

.flW^n  ("  Eastern  Roses").    His  fugitive  pieces  the  Lntbenn  and  Reformed  (  hurches. 

were  published  in  6  vols,  in  1834-'8,  and  selec-  1829  he  was  appointed  superintendent  w<» 

tions  from  them  in  1846  and  1861.   He  has  consistorial  eonnoUlor  at  Olaachaa,  in  tlio 

also  published  MorgenldndUehe  Sagen  und  Gc-  doni  of  Saxony,  where  he  remaioed  until 

iehicnten  ("Lejrends  and  Tales  of  tlio  East,"  2  wlnni  he  resigned  in  consequence  of  ^l^^i^^'^] 

vols.,  Stuttgart,  1837>:  Eottem  und  Suhrab  man  Catholic  movement,  and  returned  tol>^* 

Om);Bn3^mmUtduJMiai^^  mark.  Helbnndad,inimioawithI)r.G<un>'*> 
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^muteafy  ZeU$tkrifl  fUr  dig  gemmmte  Lu- 
Uttueke  TKeologie  vnd  Kirche,  still  tlic  leading 
orgtn  of  the  so  called  old  Lutheran  school  in 
Gomanj.  Hia  other  literary  productions  are 
rery  nameroos.  Nine  volumes  of  his  sermons 
hive  been  pablished.  Having  returned  to  Den- 
mark, he  for  some  time  lectured  at  the  uni- 
rorsitj  of  Oopenhagen,  but  afterward  became 
pastor  of  Slagelse. 

BCDIGER,  Fkdob  VASiLiEriTcn,  count,  a 
taaiaii  general,  belon;;^!)?  to  a  C«)urland 
fcmOr,  born  in  1 780,  died  in  Carbbad,  Hohe- 
mii,  Jane  22,  1856.  He  served  as  raajor-gen- 
enl  in  the  campaigns  of  1813-'14  in  Germany 
nd  France,  and  lieutenant-general  in  the 
Tkrkish  war  of  1828-'9.  After  the  Polish  in- 
nrrection  of  1831,  he  was  made  general  of 
eiralry.  Ho  served  under  Paskevitch  in  llun- 
glij  in  1849,  aided  in  the  battles  of  Wiiitzea 
ad  Debreczin,  pursued  Gorgey  on  his  retreat 
to  And,  and  received  his  surrender  at  Vilagos, 
Aag.  13.  In  1854  he  was  made  lieutenant  of 
the  kingdom  of  Poland  during  the  absence  of 
Pakevitch  m  the  Crimea. 

RCDOLPH  I.  OF  HAPSBrno,  emperor  of  Ger- 
DMDT,  foumlor  of  the  imperial  house  of  Aus- 
tria, bom  probably  at  the  castle  of  Limburg  or 
Liaper  in  RrcLs^u,  May  1,  1218,  die<l  in  Gcr- 
minbeini,  July  15,  1291.  He  was  the  son  of 
Albot  IV.,  count  of  Hapsburg  and  landgrave 
ti  Abace,  and  passed  his  youth  in  the  court 
nd  camp  of  the  emperor  Frederic  II.  On  the 
dei&  of  his  father  in  1240,  he  succeeded  to  the 
littl^raviate  of  Upoer  Alsace,  the  burgraviato 
of  Rheinfeldon,  anu  with  his  brothers  to  the 
eoanty  of  Hapsburg,  and  to  some  scattered  do- 
Qttos in  neighboring  countries.  These  confined 
Iwitories  Rudolph  immediately  attempted  to 
niarge,  and  for  several  years  was  engaged  in 
Mutant  wars  with  the  feudal  lords  of  his  na- 
tiTB  country.    In  1245  he  married  a  daughter 

Borcard,  count  of  Hohenberg  and  Hapen- 
lo«k,  and  with  her  received  as  a  dowry  the 
caitle  of  Oettingen  in  the  valley  of  the  Weile, 
ud  aome  domains  in  Alsace.  lie  is  uot  men- 
tioMd  again  in  the  contemporary  annals  until 
UR,when  he  was  one  of  a  party  which  pene- 
tntedinto  the  suburbs  of  Basel  and  burned  a 
BUfterj,  and  was  excommunicated  by  Inno- 
«ot  IV.  8ubse(juently  he  served  under  (.)tto- 
cff  of  Bohemia  in  a  crusade  which  had  been 
pradaimed  by  the  pope  against  the  pagan  Prus- 
ibna,  and  also  assisted  that  monarch  against 
RSa  IV.  of  Hungary.  He  was  subseipicutly 
*>Siged  for  many  years  in  a  series  of  wars  in 
Awoe  and  Switzerland,  in  which  he  was  al- 
unifonnly  successful.  He  made  himself 
•xeeedin^ly  popular  with  the  people  of  the 
Miglibcmug  republics,  freed  the  highways  from 
^■oditti,  and  so  great  was  his  reputation  for 
i^rtiw  and  prowess  that  ho  was  chosen  by  many 
^  th«  cities  as  their  prefect  and  protector  and 
Pleader  of  their  armies.  In  1265  ho  became 
IWfcct  of  Zririch,  which  involved  him  in  a  war 
*ith  Lutold,  baron  of  Ratisbon,  which  lasted 
•'«nl  yean,  the  arms  of  Rudolph  being  finally 


snecessfnl.  Several  nobles  of  his  family  and 
party  having  been  treacherously  massacred  at 
a  tournament  by  the  citizens  of  Basel  under 
the  lead  of  their  bishop,  Rudolph  marched  in 
1273  against  the  city,  ravaged  the  territory, 
and  forced  the  bishop  to  sue  for  a  truce  of  24 
days.  While  encamf>ed  before  Basel  waiting 
for  the  expiration  of  the  truce,  ho  was  sur- 
prised by  the  juinouncement  of  the  fact  that  he 
had  been  unanimously  chosen  king  of  the  Ro- 
mans and  emperor  by  the  electors  in  j>referenco 
to  Alfonso  of  Castile  and  Ottocar  of  Bohemia. 
Ba.sel  immediately  opened  its  gates  in  spite  of 
the  angry  remonstrances  of  the  bishop,  who, 
indignant  at  the  success  of  his  rival,  profanely 
said:  "Sit  fjist,  great  God,  or  Rudolph  will 
occupy  thy  throne !"  The  unexpected  election 
of  tho  count  of  Hapsburg  had  been  in  great 
measure  secured  by  the  iiiHuence  and  exertion 
of  Werner  of  Eppenstein,  elector  of  Mentz, 
who,  on  his  journey  to  Rome  to  receive  from 
tho  pope  tho  pallium  and  the  confirmation  of 
his  ottico  as  an-h bishop,  had  been  escorted  by 
Rudolph  himself  across  tho  Alps,  as  tho  road 
was  infested  with  banditti,  and  was  also  treated 
on  his  return  with  great  ina;:iiiticcnce.  Ru- 
dolph accepted  the  imperial  crown,  and  imme- 
diately strengthened  himself  after  his  corona- 
tion at  Aix  la  Chnpello  by  the  marriage  of  his 
two  daughters,  Matilda  and  Agnes,  to  Louis, 
duke  of  Bavaria,  and  Albert,  duke  of  Saxony. 
As  his  election  was  acknowledged  neither  by 
Alfonso  of  Castile  nor  by  Ottocar  of  Bohemia, 
his  first  aim  was  to  secure  tho  ratification  of 
his  right  from  the  pope,  CJregory  X,  This  was 
finally  obtaintd,  and  with  mucli  difliculty  Al- 
fonso was  persuaded  by  the  pontitVto  renounce 
his  pretensions.  A  war,  however,  followed 
with  Ottocar,  and  alter  the  successful  battle  of 
the  March  feld  (  Aug.  2'5,  I27.S)  Rudoljih  came  to 
an  agreement  with  < Jtho,  margrave  of  Branden- 
burg and  nephew  of  Ottocar,  by  the  terms  of 
which  the  former  was  to  hold  Moravia  for  5 
years  and  retain  possession  of  the  Austrian 
provuices.  Rudolph's  chief  aim  was  now  to 
secure  the  Austrian  territories  to  his  own  fam- 
ily, arid  attor  considerable  ditlirulty  he  suc- 
cee<led  iti  transferring  them,  and  intrusted  his 
son  Alliert  with  their  uilministr.ition.  After 
several  inetrectual  attempts  to  restore  the  im- 
perial powL-r  in  Italy,  he  abandoned  the  claims 
of  tho  empire  on  that  country,  and  confirmed 
to  the  Roman  see  a  large  territory,  saying  of 
tho  expeditions  of  the  German  kings  beyond  tho 
Alps:  "  Rome  is  like  the  lion's  den  in  tlie  fable; 
I  discover  the  footsteps  of  tho*io  who  went  to- 
ward it,  but  none  of  those  who  return."  Ho 
now  turned  his  attention  to  the  internal  regu- 
lation of  tho  empire,  which  he  had  been  com- 
j>elled  by  his  war  with  Ottocar  to  lay  aside. 
He  persuaded  or  compelled  the  electors,  firinccs, 
and  st;ites  not  to  carry  on  war  with  each  other, 
but  to  refer  their  ditference-^  to  arbitration,  and 
with  this  object  in  view  revived  tho  office  of 
imperial  judges.  He  also  with  much  dithculty 
and  danger  enforced  tho  law  forbidding  tho 
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baQding  and  maintoiumce  of  iattrmna  not 

easontial  to  tlio  security  of  the  empire,  and  in 
the  oxecutioQ  of  hie  parpoee  coodemued  to 
death  S9  nobles  of  the  moat  iUnstriona  fimdliea 

of  Thuringia,  and  in  one  year  razed  70  castles 
and  strongholds,  the  habitation  of  banditti  or 
puwerlul  burous.  Uo  cuustanUy  vLiitcd  the 
various  oitiesof  the  empire,  and  in  oonse<^uence 
of  tlio  nnmerons  edicts  hthI  decrees  lie  is.sued 
was  called  by  a  contemporary  prince  kx  uui- 
mata,  the  living  Uw.  He  aabseqnently  engaged 
in  a  siicoesgful  war  with  the  count  v(  Savoy, 
and  compelled  the  count  of  Burgundy,  who 
had  transferred  his  allegiance  to  the  king  of 
S^ranoe,  to  do  him  hotna^.  In  12>^s  ]ie  led  an 
army  of  30,000  men  agamst  the  city  of  Bern, 
but  was  unsuccessful.  lie  subsequently  ar- 
ranged the  afiUra  of  Bohemia,  delivering  the 
young  king  Wenccslas  11.  from  liis  rnpti\ity, 
and  marrying  him  to  one  of  Lb  daughters.  lie 
was  greatly  mortified  at  the  reftisal  of  the  diet 
of  Ennl;fi>rt  in  1291  to  choose  his  son  Albert 
aa  his  sncoesfor.  He  set  out  for  Spire.  died 
on  the  way,  but  liis  body  was  buried  thure. 
lie  was  succeeded  on  the  imperial  throne  hj 
AdolphuB  of  Nassau. 
BUDOL&TADT.  &ee  bcnwAnzBusc-IiuDOL- 

RUE,  the  name  of  a  familiar  garden  ]ilant, 
typical  of  the  natural  order  rutucea^  or  puly- 
petalous  exogenous  trees,  shrubs,  and  Iicrbs. 
They  have  oppodte  or  idternate  leaves,  which 
are  either  stiptdate  or  without  stipules,  end 
for  the  most  part  nunctate;  the  inflorescence 
variable,  either  azulary,  terminal,  aolitary,  or 
clustered  ;  tljo  flowers  regular  or  irrc^nlar,  and 
in  geuend  united,  though  sometimes  separated 
by  abortion.  They  are  fonnd  indigenous  to 
theaoiith  of  Eiirone,  ih»  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
New  llolhiiui,  and  equinoctial  America.  All 
the  species  are  characterized  by  a  powerful 
odor  and  bitter  taste.~Tho  genus  ruta  or  rae 
compriiscs  about  20  8j)eiies,  but  tlie  common 
garden  rue  is  the  must  important.  They  are 
all,  like  it,  herbaoeons  perennlala,  with  alto-- 
ante  pinnated  or  decomi>ouud  leaves,  destitute 
of  Htipulo«?  and  covered  with  pellucid  dots  ;  tlio 
flowers  ujiually  yellow  and  disposed  iu  terminal 
corymbs  or  racemes.  The  common  garden  rue 
(/.'.  [jravfoUnx,  T/um.)  is  an  herb  with  a  hard 
wuixiy  btem  at  base,  glaucous  braocheb  uud 
leavea,  yeUowiah  green  flowers  with  wavy  pe- 
tals, terminal  carpels,  and  l  oundish,  warted, 
4-lobed  fruit.  The  terminal  tiowers  arc  usually 
pentomerous,  the  others  tetranierous,  and  the 
stamens  are  remarkable  for  their  irritability.— 
The  old  name  for  me  was  "  herb  of  grace,"  given 
to  it  on  account  of  its  use  in  exorcisms.  It  was 
•ssoeiated  wi(Ji  rosemary,  and  osed  on  like  o<K;a- 
Fions.  The  rue  prow.s  readily  from  seeils  and 
cuttings.  The  leaves  and  unripe  carpels  are 
medicinal,  containing  a  bitter  extractive  and  a 
volatile  oil  which  has  the  peculiar  odor  of  ruo 
and  a  bitter  a<Tid  ta<5tc ;  it  does  not  redden  lit- 
mu:>  paper.  1  lie  oil  of  rue  of  commerce  is  fre- 
qoant^  a  miztora  cf  oil  of  turpentine  with 


petroleum  and  oU  of  na.    Tha  nwditU 

qualities  of  ruo  arc  powezfully  stumUan^  ofr 
spasmodic,  and  tonic. 

RUFF,  a  wading  bird  of  the  mib-ianulj  fr«V 
gina  or  sandpipers,  and  the  genus  phiUmacKm 
(Muhr.).  The  bill  is  as  long  as  tlie  head, 
straight,  rather  slender,  with  sides  coniprcf**-! 
and  grooved,  and  slightly  dilated  at  tip;  Tiop  ' 
long  and  pointed,  the  l>t  and  2<1  <iuills  longe-t 
and  equal;  tail  moderate  and  nearly  even,  i 
tarsi  long  and  slender,  eovered  in  froot  vitb 
transverae  scales;  toes  moderate,  the  lateral 
ones  unequal,  with  tlic  outer  united  to  thf 
middle  as  far  as  the  1st  juint,  and  ihe  hind  one 
elevated  and  t«hort.  Tiie  ruff,  or  P.  putpioz 
(Gray),  is  about  10  inches  long,  ami  the  bill  l\; 
above  it  is  varied  with  bhick,  rufuus,  and  grij. 
arranged  in  obliane  bands  on  the  scapulars  ai 
tertiaries,  and  whiti.sh  below;  primaries  dirt 
brown,  with  green  reflections  above  aud  viik 
inner  webs  finely  mottled  toward  the  ba.<«;  the 
tail,  except  the  S  ontar  feathers,  transver«-ij 
barred ;  sides  of  nimp  white,  bill  hrov^n.  mi. 
legs  yellow.  The  males  in  spriug  have  tin 
feathers  of  the  nack  developed  into  a  kind  of 
ruflT,  whence  the  common  name,  and  tlic  fuctis 
covered  with  reddish  papilio) ;  they  fight diuis| 
the  breeding  season,  unlike  mostwadmr  1»rd»; 
they  are  also  polygamous,  and  larger  than  the 
females,  in  the>o  3  respeeta  seeming  to  fom; 
one  of  the  links  between  wadiug  aud  galii- 
naoeous  birds;  the  femalea  are  called  reer4 
The  colors  of  the  rnff  vary  cxccedinglj,  aadin' 
two  are  precisely  similar.  They  are  natives  J 
northern  Europe  and  Aaia,  migrating  soatl^- 
wanl  during  winter;  they  have  been  killed 
often  on  Long  island  as  to  entitle  the  gpecicsto 
a  place  among  North  American  bird*,  lhout;L 
it  does  not  properly  belong  to  our  faini&.  Tlcj 
are  found  chiefly  in  flocks,  in  nmr.-hy  ar.d  m  »b: 
districts;  they  feed  at  niglit,  on  worm?,  iu>.ct--. 
and  larvo) ;  the  nest  is  mi^e  of  coarse  gT«5^ 
and  is  placed  in  a  hollow  of  the  ground;  tLt 
eggs  are  4  or  5^  pointed,  green  wiUi  brova 
speeks.  Their  flesb  is  highly  e^^teemed  Ibrtbc 
table;  they  are  taken  alive  in  net*i,  and  are 
fattened  for  market  on  bread  aiid  milk  and 
bulled  wheat,  in  a  dark  place  to  prevent  littj 
fighting ;  great  nnmbws  are  sent  from  HelM 
to  London. 

KCFFINI,  Giovanni,  an  Italian  patriot  and 
anthor,  bom  in  Genoa  abont  1610.  He 
educated  witli  bis  eldest  brother  for  the  b^, 
while  a  younger  brother,  Jacnj>o.  studied  med- 
icine.    In  Giovanni  mid  Jaeopo  w«rt 
fellow  students  at  the  nniveraitj  of  Genea 
with  MazzinI,  between  whom  and  themstl^e* 
a  close  intimacy  subsisted;  and  after  tli« 
tirement  of  Ifaszini  to  Karseilles  an  actn^ 
correspondence  ensued  betsveen  the    fri  't'lN 
which  resulted  in  the  formation  of  » 
association  for  the  union  and  indep«>d^ 
of  Italy  under  a  republioan  povenmient.  Ti  ^ 
constitution  of  the  association,  to  which 
name  of  Za  giovme  Italia,     Young  ltab« 
waa  applied,  was  pQbliihed  by  Itaiiu  J'*^ 
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geiDM,  aod  ho  also  established  in  the  same 

place  a  monthly  magazine  in  snpport  of  the 
morement)  to  which  tho  brothers  Huthni  were 
contributors.    Tho  latter  managed  the  affairs 
of  the-  ftswDciation  in  Italy.    In  1833  Mazzini, 
deemlDg  the  time  opportono  for  an  armed 
demoiutntion,  plannea  the  fnviirioii  of  Bsvoj^ 
in  connection  with  which  the  brothers  Ktifliiii 
findertook  to  secure  the  city  of  Geno.i  and  the 
Vv'^?ei.s  of  war  in  tho  harbor,  for  which  hittor 
enterprise  they  had  engaged  the  services  of 
<r\rib)Udi,  who  ha<l  recently  joined  the  as- 
oudj^on.   Tho  scheme  proved  a  failure  from 
the  ootset  (see  Mazzini),  and  King  Oherlee 
Albert,  irainhif*^  information  of  tlie  plot,  caused 
h::ofo  Kuthul  to  be  arrested  and  hanged 
atUT  a  mock  trial.    Giovanni  was  enabled  to 
make  his  escape  in  consequence  of  the  arrest 
br  mistake  of  his  elder  brother,  who  was  not 
i  member  of  the  association  and  was  innocent 
of  the  designs  of  its  leaders.   In  Jaoopo  the 
Italian  canso  lost  its  ablest  lea<1or,  an^l  it  i.s  snid 
ilut  sinoe  his  death  Mazzini  has  never  been 
leea  to  snnle.   Gioranni  found  an  asylum  in 
France,  and  thence  retired  to  England,  where 
111-  took  up  his  pcrmaru  iit  residence.  Altliough 
an  anient  patriot,  he  cea«!ed  to  participate  ao- 
ti'dy  in  Uk9  measan  s  hy  whiehhis  frieinls 
li')}>«jd  to  regenerate  Italy,  l>iit  pnr^snoil  a  Hfe 
of  literanr  loisaro  to  which  his  tastes  inclined. 
To  1M8  he  accepted  the  amnestj  offered  bj 
Charles  Albert  to  political  exiles,  and  for  a 
>liort  time  dischnrsred  the  functions  of  Sardin- 
ia araltassador  at  Turis.    But  atler  the  failure 
of  the  Italian  movement  in  1849  he  returned 
t  (  England,  whore  he  has  finre  re'^ided.    He  is 
i:^irried  to  an  £nglii;h  lady,  and  writes  English 
vith  extraordinary  flneney  and  elegance.  He 
public! li'd  **  L(<rciizo  Benoni,  or  Ta^-ap-i'S  in 
life  of  an  Italian,''  an  autobiographical  nar- 
ratire  (London.  1853);  "The  Paragrccns' Visit 
to  the  Parw  Exliibition"  (1855) ;  "  1  >octor  An- 
tonio" (1^55) ;  and    I.avinia"  flSOO). 

EUFiNUS  OF  Aquilkia,  an  ecclesiiA.stical 
wriu^r  of  tho  ancient  ohnroh,  born  about  tho 
n  idd'e  of  the  4th  contnrr  at  Jolia  Concordia,  a 
litUe  town  near  Aquileia,  died  in  Sicilj  in  410. 
Vbile  jet  a  catechumen  he  retired  to  a  con« 
^  nt  ia  Aquileia,  whore  he  was  baptized  in  370 
i'j  the  presence  of  his  friend  Jerome.    A  few 
y<.'iT%  later  be  went  to  Egypt,  where  he  spent 
jears,  siiar  irr  tlie  monastic  life  of  the  an- 
chorets of  the  Nitrian  desert.    From  Eprypt  he 
'^cat  to  Palestine,  where  he  was  for  several 
y^ATs  superior  of  a  commanity  of  anchorete  on 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  wi4s  ordained  priest 
the  bishop  of  Jerusalem.    After  the  out- 
bpeik  of  the  Origenistic  controversy  he  fell  out 
'fith  Jerome,  who  was  one  of  the  principal 
»s*ilant«<  nf  Orifren,  while  Riilinus  was  his 
fhief  a«lv(x;ute  among  the  western  churches. 
|q  3D7  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  translated 
liito  Lntin  t!ie  aiM.lop-y  of  Painj>liilus  and  Euse- 
^.w  for  Origen,  and  Origen's  work  Ilrpt  Apxo»»» 
*I*eti]igwith  mwih  opposition  in  Rome  in  oon- 
vqqoMe  of  these  pnblioationa,  he  went  with 


a  recommenoatoarj  letter  of  Pope  Kricias  to 

Aquileift.  The  snrcc?sor  of  Siricius,  Anasta- 
siu»,  summoned  Eutinus  to  Rome,  and,  tho 
summons  not  b^g  heeded,  declared  himaalf 
against  Origen  and  Rufinus.  On  the  invasion 
of  Italy  by  Alario,  Kufinos  fled  to  Sicily.  Be- 
^e  the  works  ah«ady  mentioned,  he  wrote  in 
401  an  apology,  usually  called  Inrectita,  against 
Jerome,  commentaries  on  tho  Apostles'  Creed 
anil  the  prophets  Hosea,  Joel,  and  ^Vmo^,  and 
a  work  on  the  monks  of  the  Nitrlan  desert. 
He  aho  translated  a  larjre  number  of  works 
from  the  Greek,  as  the  writings  of  Fiavitts  Jo- 
eephns,  Origen,  Basil  the  Gr&at,  and  Gregory 
Njizian/en,  and  he  made  a  free  translation  of 
the  "  Church  History"  of  Eusebius,  to  which 
he  added  a  continuation  in  2  books,  reaching  to 
the  year  S95. 

RUGBY,  a  market  town  of  "Warwickshire, 
England,  on  the  river  Avon,  10  m.  Is.  £.  from 
Warwick,  and  88  m.  N.  W.  from  London ;  pop. 
in  1851,  6,317.  It  is  on  the  line  of  the  London 
and  north-western  railway,  and  several  other 
ndlways  meet  there.  The  grammar  school, 
of  whic]i  Dr.  Thomas  Arnold  was  head  master 
from  1.^28  to  1842,  was  founded  in  1567  by 
I^vvrouce  Sheriff,  a  London  tradesman  horn  in 
Rugby.  It  has  14  teachers  and  about  400  sto- 
dents,  with  an  income'  from  its  endowment  of 
about  j£5,000,  and  21  exhibitions  to  the  oniver- 
rities,  each  of  £00  per  annvm  for  7  y*t*n. 

RUGE,  Anyoi.n,  a  German  j>olitioian  and 
nnthor,  born  at  Jierfjen  on  the  island  of  Kii- 
gon  in  1S02.  As  a  student  at  the  university  of 
Jena  he  was  an  art  ive  member  of  the  J?ur«(;A«ii* 
ichafty  and  piillered  on  tliat  account  an  impris- 
onment of  6  years.  While  in  prison  he  pub- 
lished a  translation  of  Sophocles'  (BJipui  in 
C<-h>i>o!t  (Jena,  1830),  and  a  patriotic  drama, 
Schill  und  die  Seinen  (Stralsund,  1830).  Ho 
next  lectured  at  the  university  of  Halle,  and 
published  amon;jr  otht  r  works  a  PUitonUdkB 
.I^Hthtt'te  (Halle,  1882).  from  tlie  Hegelian 
btaudpoint.  In  18a8  he  established  with  his 
friend  Echtermeyer  tho  JIaUi«:he  Jahrh&ek«r^ 
and  became  one  of  tlie  leaders  of  the  radical 
party  of  Germany,  in  1^41  he  left  Halle  to 
avoid  the  Fmsman  censorship  of  the  Jethrbii' 
eher,  and  settled  at  Dresden.  But  in  1843  the 
periodical  was  snppreswd  by  the  Saxon  go\  - 
ernmcnt,  and  Ruj:e  went  to  Paris,  wlicrc  ho 
published  for  a  short  time  the  tkutMh-fran' 
zfisii^t'hr  JahihucJu  r.  He  next  resided  in  Switz- 
erland, and  in  1840  returned  to  Saxony.  In 
the  same  year  he  published  his  complete  works 
(4  vol^.,  Mannheim).  After  March,  1848,  he 
edited  the  Reform  newspaper,  first  at  Loipsic, 
and  afterward  at  Berlin,  and  was  elected  by 
the  city  of  Breslan  memlMrof  the  German  par- 
liament. Ho  however  soon  resigned,  and  con- 
tinued his  political  Activity  at  Berlin  and  Dres- 
den, whence  he  escaped  on  the  su|)pression  of 
the  insnrrection  of  May,  1840,  and  finally  took 
refuge  in  England,  where  he  has  since  re:iided. 
In  1860  he  commenced  a  Qvmm  translatioB  * 
of  BncUe's  »  History  of  Oiviliution.'' 
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RtGEK,  liie         kM  In  flM  Bi^  be- 

longing  to  Prnssin,  inclndcd  in  the  ftdtnini.stru- 
tiv«  district  of  Stralstmd,  province  of  Poraeroniaj 
and  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  channcd 
from  ^  to  2  m.  wide;  area,  888  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1852,  48,625.  The  coasts  iire  indented  by  nu- 
merous bays  and  arms  of  tiie  sea,  whicli  divide 
the  island  into  several  peninsulas,  l>ut  they  are 
nil  filjallow  and  olistructed  by  sand  banks.  Tho 
Bur&ce  presents  a  great  variety  of  hill  and  dale, 
and  the  seeneiy  is  very  beautilbL  lliere  •» 
many  ancient  sepulchral  mounds  on  the  island. 
BOgen  wa:-»  j^overned  in  former  times  by  princes 
of  its  own,  but  the  Danes  conquered  it  in  1168, 
The  Swedes  gained  poasesnon  of  it  during  tho 
80  years'  war,  and  it  was  ceded  to  tliem  at  tho 
miace  uf  Westphalia,  but  it  was  transferred  to 
Prussia  in  1816. 

RUHMKORFF  COIL.  See  Maonro-Euo. 
TBIOITY,  vol.  xi,  p.  69. 

RCTM,  a  spiritaooa  fiqnor  distilled  from  fer- 
mented mdaasea^  tiie  refuse  juice  and  scum 
from  the  sugar  manufacture,  and  tlie  spirit 
wash  or  lees  (known  as  dunder)  of  former  dis- 
tillations. A  pecnliar  Tolatile  oil  comes  over 
in  the  first  port  of  the  process,  which  imparts 
to  the  rum  its  tlavor.  The  manufacture  of  rum 
liaa  long  been  carried  on  extensively  in  con- 
nection witli  that  of  suprar  and  molasses  upon 
the  plantation??  of  the  West  India  islands.  Ja- 
maica rum  ranks  lirst  iu  quality,  and  Uiut  made 
in  Santa  Cruz  is  also  favorably  known.  The 
mm  produced  in  the  Leeward  islands  is  in- 
ferior iu  strength  and  tlavor,  and  tho  price  is 
nanally  |  less  Chan  that  of  Jamitfea  ram.  The 
liquor  is  sometimes  flavored  with  hUccs  of  i>ine- 
apple,  when  it  is  known  as  phieapple  rum ;  and 
in  England  the  artiiicial  pineapple  llavoring  i» 
used  to  convert  ordinary  whialtey  Into  an  imi- 
tation of  this  liquor.  Some  mm  is  produced  in 
the  Mauritius  and  East  Indies.  In  the  iNcw 
Sngland  states  rum  haa  been  largely  distilled 
from  molasses.  In  Newport.  R.  1.,  it  is  stated 
there  were  in  the  last  century  no  fewer  than  30 
of  these  manufactories,  and  their  product  was 
a  staple  article  in  the  AMoan  Binve  trade.  The 
materials  named  above  are  employed  in  various 
proportions  at  diti'erent  places.  In  some  the 
proportion  of  spent  wadi  already  used  several 
times  over  is  so  prent  as  to  seriously  impair  the 
flavor.  The  fermentation  is  continued  upon 
large  <inantatiet  of  material  at  a  time  from  9  to 
1 0  day H,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  wash 
and  condition  of  the  weather.  When  the  wash 
has  attained  nearly  its  maximum  degreid  of  at- 
tenuation, it  is  pumped  up  as  soon  $B  posaible 
into  tho  stills  and  worked  off  at  a  properly 
regulated  heat.  The  greatest  cloudiness  in  all 
tiie  vesselB  is  neeesHury  to  gnard  affainat  tho 
acetous  fermentation,  and  they  should  be  scald- 
ed after  every  operation  witli  boiling  water  and 
qnioklimc ;  it  is  also  advisable  to  keep  the  wash 
oovered  up  from  tiooem  of  air  and  add  to  it  a 
little  8ulpl»ite  of  lime.  Rum  often  has  a  deep 
red  color,  whicii  is  acquired  from  molasses  or 
caramel  added  for  tiM  pvfpoaa^  and  not  from 


^  wood  of  Ae  eadca  aa  ia  eomtnoaly  supposed. 

Unlike  otlier  s{ilrits,  rum  tends  to  cause  pa^ 
spiration.  Its  consumption  in  the  United  State! 
was  formerly  much  larger  Uian  at  prcatu. 
Here  and  in  Great  Britam  it  waa  the  oomnKoi 
liquor  furnished  to  the  army  nnd  navy,  mi  !  \i 
still  so  used  in  England.   Its  miportatioD  ml 
production  are  very  large,  the  liqaor  being 
chiefly  exported  to  foreign  countries.  More 
than  one  third  of  the  whole  exportation  is  to 
Africa,  next  to  which  Torkey  takes  the  largest 
amount,  and  after  this  France,  The  total  expor- 
tation ir.  1*^^10  was  2,865,952  gallons,  valued  a; 
$930,644. —  I  ho  adulterations  of  rum  aold  ia 
England  were  found  by  Dr.  Hassall  to  rcsoalk 
those  of  gin,  consisting  chiefly  of  water,  fir  1  of 
cayenne  i>eppcr,  or  of  cooeulu$  Jndieui^  added  to 
gi  ve  apparent  strength ;  and  hjsAj  of  burnt  m-  I 
gar  to  restore  the  color,  and  unbu  mt  sugar  to  rt-  I 
store  the  sweetness  lost  by  dilution.   Tlio  vro- 
portion  of  alcohol  was  found  to  vary  from  47  j 
27  per  cent.,  and  though  mm  of  the  latter  qnali*  ' 
ty  sold  for  nearly  tho  same  as  of  the  former,  iu 
actual  value  was  only  about  half  as  much.  \ 
Cayenne  was  detected  in  6  ont  of  SO  iimplt:^ 
examined.   Fatal  effect.s  have  attended  the  itt'  i 
troduction  of  cocculus  Jndicvt. 

RUMELIA.  See  RoinfEiiA. 

EUMFORD,  Bekjamiit  Thompsok,  connt,  <a 
.\merican  inventor,  horn  in  Woburn,  Mas^ 
March  20,  17-^3,  died  at  Auieuil,  near  Paris,  ' 
Aag.  21,  1814.  lie  was  educated  at  the  com*  i 
r-' n  <c!iool  in  his  native  place,  afterwiird  at  ' 
Medturd,  and  at  tho  age  of  IS  entered  tU 
conntimr  house  of  a  Salem  merchant,  whete  1m 
remained  until  tlie  operation  of  the  non-impor- 
tation agreement  rendered  liis  services  ance- 
ccHsnry.  Duriug  this  time,  and  for  aeveral 
subseciucnt  yearSi  while  engaged  as  clerk  ia  i 
dry  goods  store  and  in  teadiing  g.i  li.i(,»].  heenj- 
ployed  much  of  his  leisure  in  the  inves;igation 
of  his  favorite  snldeots  of  medicine  and  phr^ 
ics.  In  1770  he  taucht  an  nc'  deniy  ia  Rum- 
ford  (now  Concord),  N.  II.,  and  in  1772  nar- 
ried  Mrs.  Rolfe.of  that  place,  a  wealthy  wido* 
considerably  his  senior,  and  was  made  niijor 
in  tho  militia  of  Xew  Hampshire  by  the  rnvsl 
governor:  This  exciting  tlie  jealousy  of  oldtf 
officers  over  whose  heads  he  waa  placed,  lie  vn 
cl;:i:  ::>  (1  with  disaffection  to  tlie  cai;?cofth<? 
colonieij,  driven  from  his  home,  and  atkrward 
from  hia  stepfatber'a  residence  in  Vfobant 
and  Anally  took  refuge  in  Boston,  where  he  be- 
came an  associate  of  Gen.  Gage  and  the  other 
British  oflScers.  He  was  subsequently  tried  at 
Woburn,  and,  though  not  condemned,  wai  p»* 
fused  a  full  ao()nittal,  and  afterward  made  aa 
onsaccessftil  ellort  to  obtain  a  commi«8ioa  io 
the  continental  army.  Soapected  and  wstdied, 
he  at  last  left  tho  American  lines,  iiiiJ  after 
Boston  fell  into  the  hands  of  tlie  oiuitineotil 
army  carried  over  to  England  the  de?patchil 
announcing  that  event.  There  he  was  cw- 
ployed  by  Lord  George  Germain,  secretary  f'f 
state  for  the  department  of  the  colonies^  aud  ia 
leaa  than  4  yeara  becune  under  aecretaiy  of 
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stflfa  After  the  retfreoMat  from  oflSco  of  Lord 
(nrmaiti  Mr.  Thompson  returned  to  Arn  ri  a, 
and  there  formed  a  regiment  of  dragoons,  of 
which  h«  reowred  the  eommAnd  with  the  rank 

of  hentenant-colonel.    On  his  return  to  Eng- 
land he  fonnd  hostilities  at  an  end,  and  obtain- 
ing leave  of  absence  vLsitcd  the  continent  of 
Europe.   At  Stra'*bourg  ho  met  Prince  Mazi- 
milian  of  Deux  Pont'*,  afterwanl  kinir  of  iJavn- 
ha,  and  not  lous  alter  entered  the  service  of 
the  «leetor  of  Bavaria  hj  permissioii  of  th9 
English  government,  who  conferred  upon  liim 
he  honor  of  knighthood.    Toward  the  end  of 
i'Si  he  settled  in  Munich  with  the  appoint- 
D  >nts  of  aide-de-camp  and  chamberlain  to  the 
r  i^ning  prince.    Here  ho  reorganized  tlu«  en- 
liTcmilitary  establishment  of  Bnvariii,  and  in- 
trodneed  a  si  m]*! or  code  of  toetica  and  a  new 
system  of  onler.  discipline,  and  economy  anion;;' 
the  troops.    In  the  banning  of  1790  he  un- 
rtook  the  more  laborious  work  of  soppreffih 
ing  bcf^gaiy  in  liavaria,  which  had  become  a 
profef?ion.  and  of  inculcating  habits  of  indus- 
*rj  *nd  order  in  the  people  of  the  lower  class 
vbohid  been  engaged  in  the  busines:^.  In  this 
ht  was  scooe^'ful,  and  was  al>o  Avliolly  or  p;ir- 
tLiUf  so  in  other  reforms  and  improvements  ho 
;  roposed.  such  as  the  esteblialiinent  of  a  military 
i<  hool,  the  improvement  of  the  breed  of  hor:>v3 
ri-  !  of  horned  cattle  in  the  Bavarian  territory, 
a^i;  Uie  conversion  uf  au  old  liunting  ground 
Ifonidi  into  a  park:,  where  alter  bis  de- 
parture the  inhabitants  erected  n  montnncDt 
m  bis  honor.   For  these  various  services  lie 
bd  been  snoceesiTely  raised  to  the  rank  of  a 
;:nior-general  in  the  army,  mnmber  of  the 
c  uncil  of  ?tatc,  lientcnant-general,  comman- 
der-in-chief of  tlio  general  staff,  minister  of 
irr^r.  and  count  of  the  holy  Roman  empure^  on 
which  Oi  fasion  he  chose  a'^  a  title  the  name  of 

place  in  America  in  wliicii  ho  hud  resided. 
His  exertions  in  tiie  establishment  of  his  great 
w'^rks,  some  of  whicli  mot  wit'i  irmch  opposi- 
Uoa,  rendering  his  health  feeble,  he  made  a 
Umh  Italy ;  but  not  finding  himself  reoover- 
ed.  he  Visited  Eii;:land,  reaching  that  country 
i^-  Sept.  17D5,  and  on  liis  nrrival  in  London  wan 
ribbed  of  a  trunk  contain iii^-  till  his  private  pa- 
Krs  aad  original  note^  and  observations  on 
pbilosopliical  sabjecf-^.  There  he  was  tronti-d 
^Ihuuch  attention,  and  in  consequence  of  liis 
advice  bi  ing  asked  on  all  occasions,  he  piih> 
1  shed  the  results  of  his  expeneiu^e  and  the 
J^ordof  his  labors  in  Bavaria  in  a  series  of 
wwja  Having  long  m.-ule  a  profound  study 
^the subject  of  heat,  he  now  set  about  dovis- 
^^aremi'dy  for  smoky  chinincyf.  at  that  time 
>^  England  a  great  evil ;  and  the  result  was  tlio 
^i^ery  of  the  leading  principles  upon  which 
fir 'places  and  grates  f  >r  ci»al  are  Htill  construet- 

the  invention  of  cooking  ranges,  and  many 
eotmomies  in  the  production  and  employ- 
•  i  Qt  of  heat.  Returning  to  Havariairben  that 
coaatry  was  threatened  by  the  war  raging  in 
ITM  between  France  and  Austria,  he  was  ap- 
Poiotel  headof  tlie  oowiflil  of  refsncy  dnrii^ 


the  abeeDoe  of  the  elector,  and  while  in  that  po- 
sition succeeded  in  maintaining  tlie  nentrality 
of  Munich;  and  for  his  services  in  this  respect 
many  honors  were  confemd  npon  Mm,  one  of 

which  was  an  appointment  to  the  superinton- 
dcnej  of  the  general  police  of  tin-  eh  ctorate. 
As  the  elinjate  did  not  agree  wah  him,  after 
spending  two  years  in  public  duties  and  private 
Ftiidies,  he  dctennined  to  fix  liis  rv-idenco  in 
England,  and  accordingly  was  named  minister 
plenipotentiary  and  envoy  extraordinary  to  the 
court  of  St.  Jame-.  In  this  capacity,  however, 
the  Englii^h  government,  acting  on  the  rule  ot 
inalienable  allegiance,  refused  to  recognize  him. 
He  received  at  this  time  an  invitation  from 
the  ndniinistration  of  the  Fnited  States  to  re- 
visit his  native  land,  and  appears  to  have 
had  thoughts  of  taking  ap  his  residence  here. 
While  in  En^'l  ind  he  was  largely  concerned  in 
the  ali'airs  of  the  royal  institution,  of  which 
ke  was  the  real  founder.  After  the  death  of 
Charles  Theodore,  elector  of  v  ria,  and  the 
f5Uccef5sion  of  hi''  son  Maximilian  Joseph,  Rum- 
ford  gavtj  up  his  citizeiiahii)  in  the  electorate, 
and  finally  settled  at  Paris.  lie  married  in 
ISO}  for  his  second  wife  the  widow  of  Lavoi- 
sier, and  with  her  retired  to  the  villa  of  Ao- 
teuil,  the  residence  of  her  ibrmer  husband. 
There  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  en- 
gaged in  ]>hilo,>.ophical  and  chemical  experi- 
ments, and  tlie  improvement  of  his  domain. 
HU  marriage  with  Mme.  Lavoisier  wa^  not  a 
happy  one,  and  in  the  =nf  i(>ty  of  the  French 
metropolis  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  pop> 
nlar.  Beside  his  essays  referred  to  above,  he 
contributed  a  large  number  of  papcr-^  to  vari- 
ous scientitlc  journals.  Before  his  departure 
from  America  he  had  commenced  investigations 
into  the  strength  of  materials  and  the  force  of 
gtmpowder,  which  were  continued  in  Endand 
aud  Bavaria,  resulting  in  great  improvements 
in  artillery ;  and  on  the  subjects  of  light  and  il- 
lumination ho  aUo  made  many  experiments  and 
discoveries.  Some  years  before  his  death  he 
instituted  prizes  for  disooveries  in  light  and 
heat,  to  he  awarded  by  the  royal  society  of  Lon- 
don and  the  American  academy  of  sciences,  of 
which  he  himself  received  the  first  on  the 
former  subject  from  the  royal  society ;  and  he 
bequeathed  to  Harvard  univcr-ity  tlie  funds  hy 
which  was  founded  its  professorship  of  the  ap- 
plication of  science  to  the  art  of  livmg. 

RUMIAN  rZOFF,  or  Romanzoff.  Petb  Ai.ex- 
ANiiRfviTCH.  count,  a  Rti=-ian  general,  bom 
in  Bt.  Peterf-lMirg  in  IT^jO,  <iicd  ou  his  estates 
in  Mobilev,  Dec  17,  1796.  Ben  mg  in  the  7 
year's'  war,  he  was  in  the  battle  of  Kuners- 
dorf  in  175D,  and  in  17til  took  Colberg.  Peter 
in.  bad  given  bim  the  command  of  the  pio- 
jected  expe<litlon  againrt  Holstein  just  before 
his  assassination  ;  on  that  event,  he  sent  in  his 
resignation,  but  was  at  once  appointed  hy  Cath- 
arine IT.  governor  of  Little  Russia,  and  in  17G9 
put  in  command  of  tlie  2d  army  corps  in  the 
eNpedition  against  the  Turks;  in  the  autumn 
of  the  aaine  year  he  raooeedod  Frinoe  Galliteia 
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M  eommander-in-ehief ;  and  the  next  year,  in 
two  well  fought  battles,  ho  dcfeatotl  the  Tar- 
tars and  the  Tnrk^  on  the  Pnith  mikI  the  Dan- 
ube. In  1771  he  captnred  Giurgcwu;  and  re- 
lamicg  hostilities  after  a  truce  of  H  years,  he 
crossed  the  Danulte  aixaiti,  and  in  1774  l)Osie?'ed 
the  grand  vizier  in  his  camp  at  Shomla,  and 
oompelled  liim  to  adc  for  peace,  whieh  wae 
oonoluded  at  Kutchuk-Kainarji.  Catlifliine 
l«>?\(led  him  with  honors.  In  1787,  the  war 
aguiubt  Turkey  having  recommenced,  he  aguia 
took  command,  but  m  1789  he  resigned,  and 
retired  to  his  estates. 

BUHmANIIA  (Lat.  nni<fU»,  to  chew  the 
end),  an  order  of  mammals,  <Aaracterized  by  the 
absence  uf  iiirisors  in  the  upper  jaw  in  almost 
ail  cases,  their  place  being  supplied  by  a  cal- 
lous pad;  G  lower  incisors ;  canines  inconstant; 
molars  uanalljr  6  on  each  side  in  each  jaw,  with 
flattened  crowns  and  irregularly  crescentic 
folds  of  enamel ;  stomach  compound,  with  8 
or  4  eavities,  in  connection  with  the  act  of  m- 
Tnination ;  cojcum  lar^'O ;  plarcnta  penorally 
cotyledonons ;  and  feet  ungulate  and  bisulcate. 
Thu  order  is  eqni^ait  to  iJie  jpfcora  of  lin- 
ntons,  and  includes  such  animals  as  the  camel, 
deer,  jiiraffe,  antelope,  gnu,  goat,  sheep,  and 
ox.  Except  t  he  camels,  most  of  the  genera  are 
provided  with  hoins,  suid  and  decidiions  as  in 
the  dei  T,  or  hollow  and  permanent  as  in  the 
ox  and  sheep.  They  are  of  moderate  or  large 
mm,  and  generally  rapid  runners :  they  feed  m 
lierd!^,  headed  by  an  old  nialo.  and  are  exclu- 
sively herbivorous ;  the  shape  in  most  is  light 
and  elegant,  and  the  limbs  long  and  slender ; 
the  skin  is  covered  witli  itair  or  wool;  the 
eyes  are  large,  full,  and  often  very  beautiful ; 
the  ears  long,  erect,  very  movable,  and  more 
or  l^s  pointed ;  the  tail  Tariea  much  in  length 
and  covering.  They  inliahit  vast  jilains.  tlio 
forests  of  the  north,  and  the  dry  deserts  of  the 
tropic^  their  speed  taldng  them  in  a  few  boors 
from  an  exhausted  to  a  rich  feeding  ground, 
and  from  a  sandy  waste  to  a  well  watered  re- 
gion. Of  timorous  and  watchful  disposition, 
they  wage  no  war  on  each  other  or  on  other 
animals,  except  during  the  pairing  season ; 
taking  to  flight  at  sliglit  causes  of  alarm, 
when  brought  to  bay  they  fight  boldly  with 
their  lioms  and  antk-rs,  and  strike  powerful 
blows  witli  their  sharp  front  lioofs.  Some  are 
bulky  and  chimsy  like  the  camel  .'uid  girufte, 
Others  stron}.;  and  slow  like  the  ox,  or  graceful 
and  gentle  like  the  gazelle  and  antelo[K  S.  TIio 
charactera  of  tlio  diflferent  families  have  been 
^▼en  under  their  respective  titles,  so  tiiat  only 
the  general  relation;*  need  here  be  nllndcd  to, 
for  tlio  purpose  of  embracing  the  chief  points 
at  a  single  glance. — ^The  camels  are  hornless, 
and  approach  the  pachyderms  in  some  respects; 
the  Ist  cavity  of  the  stomach  has  a  remarkable 
apparatus  of  water  cells ;  the  feet  arc  not  en- 
tirely bisulcate  as  in  typical  ruminants,  and  are 
callous  beneath  with  tiie  toes  di.stinct  at  tlio 
tip ;  there  is  no  foramen  in  the  6  lower  cervi- 
Mu  virtebnB  for  the  vwiefand  artery,  aa  ar- 


rangement not  found  in  any  other  liTing  mam- 
mals ;  the  placenta  has  not  the  usual  cotyledo> 
noid  form  ofrnminunts.  Ainong  the  dcL-r.  t!ie 
musks  have  no  hums,  and  have  long  canine* 
in  the  nppw  jaw ;  the  antelopes  have  hcllow 
horns,  with  a  small,  solid,  persist*  tit  bony  axis 
oovered  with  horn ;  they  have  a  alcnder  ftgors, 
adapted  for  rapid  progression,  and  like  the 
stags  have  infraorbital  glandular  sinuses.  Is 
the  goats  the  horns  arc  directed  npwarj  and 
backward,  and  the  chiu  isi  bearded ;  in  sheeD 
the  horns  come  at  first  spirally  forward ;  and 
neither  have  lachrymal  ninust  s.  The  i>\  I'lniiJj 
may  be  at  once  known  by  their  buli^  bro^  moi- 
£le,  poworftal  limbs,  and  general  lateral  direc 
tion  of  the  horns.  The  skull  is  of  a  triangular 
shape,  the  apex  forward,  the  fnrchend  straight 
and  high,  the  orbits  far  apart,  and  Utu  uiuzzle« 
except  in  the  oxen  proper,  pointed ;  the  oranisl 
cavity  is  small,  and  the  linncs  of  the  face  occu- 
py about  I  the  length  of  the  skull ;  the  parietal 
M  ^gle,  the  ihmtals  are  large  and  broad,  and 
general!}'  support  tlie  horns;  the  dermal  boofe 
which  constitute  the  horns  of  the  girafe  rest 
over  the  coronal  aolteire,  partly  on  the  parietal 
and  partly  on  the  ftontal  bones,  do  not  become 
united  with  the  cranium  except  by  -enti  re  until 
late  in  life,  and  are  not  epiphyses  of  th«:  crjoital 
bones;  the  !^]>henoid  artiomates  generally  with 
all  the  cranial  bones,  but  its  orldtal  Avlng  is 
mostly  witbiu  the  cerebral  cavity.  In  the 
ftce,  the  intermaxillaries  are  mneh  developed, 
but  in  most  eases  have  no  teeth;  the  luaxil- 
laries  usually  with  6  teeth  on  a  side ;  palate 
bones  largely  developed ;  lower  jiiw  nurrower 
than  the  upper,  lung,  with  ronnded  prominent 
anple.  and  very  long  coronold  process  cnrved 
backward ;  the  glenoid  cavity  ia  shallow,  and 
the  condyle  flat  and  transverse,  admitting  the 
free  lateral  motions  neee.-sarv  for  chewing  thr- 
cud.  In  the  gii'atfe  the  air  cells  usually  exist- 
ing aa  ft-ontal  sinuses  are  extended  backward 
as  far  as  the  occiput  over  the  craniil  cavi^and 
beneath  the  horns,  equalling  the  former  in  ver- 
tical extent,  and  traverijcd  by  stout  bony  parti- 
tions; the  great  vertical  diameter  of  the  aoA- 
pital  condyh  >  ciin>i!t'- this  animal  to  put  the 
head  in  a  line  w  ith  the  neck,  and  according  to 
Owen  even  beyond  thla  line.~The  decidno«i 
liorns  of  the  ruminants  may  be  rounded  as  in 
the  stag,  roebtiek,  and  Virginia  deer,  or  pal- 
mated  Uis  in  the  inooMj,  reindeer,  and  fallow 
deer ;  they  are  usually  symmetrical  aa  to  posi- 
tion and  size,  but  not  as  to  arrangement  of  the 
diviaioua ;  there  is  an  intimate  connection  be- 
tween the  horns  and  the  generative  system,  as 
tlieir  develoj)ment  may  be  arrested  and  their 
periodical  shedding  prevented  by  castration. 
There  are  seldom  more  than  2  ;  but  in  the  foe* 
sil  iitathtfiwn  of  the  tertiary  of  the  Sivalak 
hills  there  iwo  4  also  in  the  4  horned  -bf^^p, 
goats,  and  antelopes;  sometimes  there  ar^'  even 
6  in  the  domesticated  sheep.  The  solid  horns 
have  been  described  under  Bk  k.  and  Pkfr  : 
these  antlers  Ml  by  a  process  having  a  dose 
reaomblanoe  to  that  by  which  in  neooab  the 
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dead  is  separated  from  tbe  living  bone ;  after  the 
jtoiring  season  has  paned  the  ctreoIaHon  stops 

In  the  horn:*,  and  tney  become  dry  and  dea'1, 
and  ?oi';irafe  from  the  frontal  bone  by  absorp- 
lion  ciiiTied  uu  by  the  Ilaversiau  cantJ:*;  these, 
acting  on  ono  plane  throngh  the  whole  thiek- 
riessi  of  tli.  !'"iie  .iu^^t  below  tlio  bnrr,  remove 
the  solid  materials  around  them,  so  that  each 
csoal  finallf  onttes  its  caTity  with  that  of  an 
adjoining  one;  when  this  has  extended  entirely 
the  bu.*c  the  antler  falls.  Prof.  J.  Wyman 
(••  Proceedings  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natn- 
Tsd  History."  vol.  vii.  p.  168,  1859)  regards  the 
aatlers  as  d  rrnal  bones  rather  than  parts  of  the 
iaternal  skeleton,  because  they  are  developed 
in  the  int^nments  hj  a  special  centre  of  ossi- 
fication, and  hecoine  attached  to  the  frontal 
only  after  ossification  has  somewhat  advanced. 
In  tlie  hollow  horns  of  the  ox,  sheep,  and  an- 
ttJopes,  the  frontal  bony  cores  are  cylindrical 
shafts,  more  or  less  stolid,  protected  by  pcrioa- 
tenm  and  an  ext4;u^ion  of  the  true  ^kiii,  of 
which  the  epidermic  portion  is  devel'     1  iiito 
a  dense  horny  shcatli ;  in  mo^t  the  fnmtal  si- 
noses  extvnd  into  the  cores. — The  cervieal  ver- 
tebixe  are  id  ways  7 ;  the  dorsab  nsnally  13,  hot 
13  in  the  camel  and  14  in  the  giraffe;  thebini1<ar 
b'tt  5  in  the  ^riraffe  and  7  in  the  camel;  sa- 
t  ral  4,  b'  I  f    in  t  !ie  ox  and  8  in  the  musk  deer;  the 
CiindnJs  vary  from  12  in  the  goat  to  18  in  the  ox 
:.nd  20  in  the  giraffe,  tlie      .le  number  ranging 
irom  42  in  the  goat  to  50  in  the  giraffe.  The 
bodies  of  the  oervicals  are  nrach  lengthened  in 
the  camel  and  giraffe,  and  artieulated  by  a  ball 
i^nd  socket  joint,  and  the  spinous  and  transverse 
processes  are  snort;  the  dorsals  are  remark- 
able for  their  long  spinons  processes  for  the 
attachment  of  the  ligamentum  nuchm  which 
Bospcnds  the  head;  the  transverse  processes 
of  Ae  Imnbar,  as  in  the  o.x,  are  largely  devel- 
oped, but  smaller  in  th*:*  swift  and  supple  nntc- 
lv»t>e3  and  deer;  the  cheat  ii  compressed  bter- 
alfy ;  the  ribs  and  pelvic  bones  are  stout  in  the 
ripmailg  and  ox,  and  more  slemler  in  tlie  deer; 
the  sternum       flattened,  and  attenuated  in 
front;  the  clavicles  are  always  entirely  absent, 
hence  there  is  no  prehensile  power  in  the  fore 
limbs;  the  scapula  is  triangular,  the  apex 
downward,  its  neck  much  elongated,  the  cora- 
coid  process  mdimentory  or  absent,  and  the 
infraspioouH  fossa  much  the  lari'  >t;  the  hn- 
i2..-rus  is  ma>iivo  according  to  the  strength  and 
activity  of  the  species,  and  is  connected  to  the 
bones  of  the  forearm  by  a  simple  hinge  joint ; 
the  radt'i-'  and  nlna  are  intimately  united  and 
always  m  tiiO  condition  of  pronation  (with  the 
pofanar  snrface  backward),  the  npper  end  of 
the  ulna  beinj;  very  thick  ;  the  wrist  contains 
ilways  at  least  6,  and  in  the  camel  and  giraffe 
7  bones,  in  8  rows;  the  metacarpus  is  repre- 
sented by  a  caancm  bone,  itself  made  np  of  the 
3d  and  -f*h  bone,  and  sometimes  ha«?  2  splint 
bones,  tlic  homologues  of  the  2d  and  5th ;  iu 
those  havini^  more  than  3  hooft^  the  snpple- 
nc:i!  iry  or.  ■<  are  rudimentary,  .ind  do  not  tin- 
der ordinary  circumstances  reach  the  ground; 


the  hind  limbs,  taking  the  individual  bones, 
are  longer  than  the  fore ;  there  is  nothing  pe- 

cnliar  in  tlie  femur,  the  patella  is  comparat  i\  rly 
small,  the  tibia  has  a  remarkably  prominent 
spine,  and  the  fibula,  when  present,  is  extreme- 
1/  rudimentary ;  the  tarsoa  consists  of  5  bonea, 
Rnd  the  7net;itar=Tis  is  composed  as  the  meta- 
carpus. The  cloven  hoof  imparts  elasticity  to 
the  spring,  and  enables  the  foot  to  be  more 
easily  withdrawn  from  soft  ground  as  well  as 
to  sink  less  readily  in  mud  or  snow ;  to  pre- 
rent  ii^nrions  firietion  between  the  hoois,  n 
special  glandular  apparatus  secretes  a  Inbricat- 
ing  matter;  the  two  small  acet  -.»rv  hoofs  are 
of  great  use  to  these  animals  in  dvsevnding 
steep  declivities. — In  those  which  have  incisors 
in  jIso  lower  jaw  only,  the  opposing  surfafo  in 
the  upper  jaw  is  a  hardened  pad-like  gum; 
these  tear  rather  than  cnt  during  feeding,  ac- 
companied by  a  swinging  movement  ft  tlio 
head  forward,  which  i-^  easily  effected  by  the 
powerful  muscles  of  t!ie  neck  :  when  8  incisors 
are  present,  the  outer  'J  bavo  lu  v  ii  reu'arded  by 
some  n-?  canines.  The  molars  are  widely  sepa- 
rated from  the  incisors,  the  8  posterior  or  the 
tme  molars  beingr  composed  of  2  cohimns  in 
the  upper  Jaw  convex  intcrnnlly  and  flat  with 
3  prominent  ribs  externally  ;  in  the  lower  jaw 
the  convex  surface  is  external  and  (bo  flat  in- 
ternal; they  are  surrounded  by  a  thick  layer 
of  enamel,  folded  inward  so  as  to  form  2  semi- 
lunar figures  in  each  column,  in  the  worn  teeth 
present&g  4  crcscentic  enamel  folds  whose  in- 
terstices are  filled  with  dentine;  the  B  anterior 
molars  have  each  a  single  column  with  2  cres- 
cents of  enamel ;  their  crowns  are  qnadnloteral, 
with  convoluted  margins,  admirably  adapted 
for  the  m&^tication  of  the  coarse  vegetable  sub- 
stances which  constitute  most  of  the  food  of 
ruminants.  The  last  3  molars  are  iiut  replaced, 
hut  the  anterior  3  are;  from  this  the  jaws  of 
jouug  animals  may  be  easily  recognised.  Tho 
tongue  generally  performs  Uie  office  of  prehen- 
sion as  wlII  as  deglutition ;  the  anterior  part 
collects  and  judir'^s  by  the  touch  of  the  nature 
of  the  fuod,  the  lu  xt  portion  prepares  the  mor- 
sel and  thrusts  it  backward  toward  thccBSOph« 
agus,  and  tho  basal  part  regulates  the  move- 
ments of  the  whole  organ  from  its  insertion  in 
the  hyoid  bone;  the  papillsD,  fhngiform  and 
filiform  in  front,  conical  and  circnmvallate  bo- 
hind,  are  largely  develoj)ed. — The  salivary 
glands  are  large,  with  long  ducts ;  tonsils  bulky, 
and  oesophagus  thick  and  muscular.  The  stom- 
aeli  is  fourfold,  the  first  3  cavities  (paunch, 
honeycomb  bag,  and  manyjilies)  being  essen- 
tially dilatations  of  the  oesophagus  for  the  pop* 
posi  (tf  rnniination,  and  leading  to  the  4th  or 
true  digestive  cavity ;  in  the  4th,  the  only  one 
developed  in  the  newly  bom  animal,  there  is 
in  tho  calf  an  organic  acid  secreted,  possessing 
the  power  of  converting  the  albumen  of  milk 
into  eurd  or  whey,  in  the  prepared  condition 
called  rennet.  Concretions  of  l)alls  of  hair, 
the  rc^ults  of  ]i air-  swallowed  when  licking 
their  own  or  others'  hides,  felted  together  hj 
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flie  iBOvemcnfa  of  the  •feomaebf  ind  inenuted 

with  a  polished  earthy  deposit  of  great  har- 
ness, are  often  found  in  the  stomnchs  of  rimii- 
nants,  especially  of  the  cow.  Tlie  intcstiual 
canal  is  very  long  and  of  simple  const  ruction; 
compared  to  the  length  of  the  body  it  is,  a(^- 
cording  to  Meckel^  as  12  to  1  in  the  camel  and 
deer,  S8  to  1  in  the  ox,  and  28  to  1  in  fbe 
slic'op  ;  the  lar^'o  intestine  is  often  scnrcely 
wider  than  the  small;  the  caecum  is  always 
largo,  smooth,  and  without  lateral  bulgings. 
The  liver  is  simple,  small,  and  wedge-shaped, 
slightly  divided  into  lateral  lobos ;  in  the 
camels  and  deer  there  is  no  gall  bladder,  but 
it  is  always  preeent  in  the  hollow-horned  ru- 
minnnts;  tlie  pancreas  nnd  8i>leeii  areconiparn- 
tively  small.  In  the  heart  the  auricles  are  rel- 
ativdy  small  as  compared  with  the  Tentricles ; 
in  some  (in  common  with  pachyderms)  there 
are  1  or  2  small  ossifications  in  the  partition 
between  the  ventricles ;  the  aorta  close  to  the 
beart  divides  into  2  uncqanl  trunks,  the  smaller 
paaring  forward  and  supplyinpr  tlic  bead,  and 
the  larger  descending  backward;  the  internal 
carotids  give  off  many  tortaons  and  intereom- 
municating  branches  within  the  cavernous  si- 
nn<*.  like  thotv"?/T  mirabilUt  in  the  sloths,  seals, 
and  cetacentis.  in  other  parts  than  tbe  head; 
according:  (o  Weigcl,  the  portal  vein  is  fur- 
nLnhed  with  \  ;ih  es.  Most  have  the  right  lung 
divided  into  4  lobes,  and  the  left  into  2 ;  the 
ibymm  gland  ia  extensirely  developed;  the 
fat  is  very  brittle,  and  is  called  snef.  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  softer  lard  of  the  hog. 
The  brain  is  long  and  oval,  and  relatively  email, 
that  of  the  ox  compared  to  that  of  man,  con- 
siderinf?  tbe  size  of  the  body,  being  as  1  to  24  ; 
the  hemispheres  tire  smaller  in  proportion  to 
the  oerebeUnm  and  medulla  oblongata  than 
they  nro  in  man  ;  tbo  convolntlons  are  nmncr- 
ous,  and  the  cerebellum  is  divided  into  several 
irr^fnlar  lobules;  the  base  is  flattened,  and 
tbe  posterior  pair  of  the  tuhereula  quadrige- 
mina  are  in  most  much  smaller  than  the  an- 
terior; the  lateral  ventricles  intercomrauni- 
ei^;  the  spinal  cord  and  cerebral  and  spinal 
nerves  arc  larjio.  The  eyes  are  wide  apart,  and 
so  prominent  that  the  range  of  vision  ia  very 
extennve;  the  ojioning  of  the  pupil  is  trans- 
verse, and  the  tapetum  is  exceedingly  brilliant. 
The  senses  of  hearing  and  smell  are  highly 
developed,  and  the  cranial  sinuses  are  exten- 
aive.  The  arfnary  bladder  is  generally  of  large 
size;  the  tc'^tc  are  included  in  a  pendulous 
scrotian,  and  the  vesicula  seminaUs  arc  largely 
developed  ;  in  the  mnsk  deer  there  is  a  specid 
glandular  pouch  communicatinLr  ^vitll  tbe  jire- 
putial  cavity,  from  which  is  obtained  iho  sub- 
stance musk,  once  extensively  used  as  an  anti- 
spasmodic and  as  a  perfnme.  The  uterus  is 
prolonged  above  into  2  horns,  which  are  fnr- 
niahed  witli  glandular  i)rotuberances,  highly 
▼ascnlar,  with  eminences  and  depressions  for 
the  iinidaiitation  of  the  tufted  filaments  of  tlio 
placental  cotyledons ;  these  are  productions  of 
the  choriotti  of  an  oval  or  ronnded  shape,  and 


come  away  with  the  mmlbnmm  after  pssts- 

rition ;  they  are  70  to  100  in  the  sheep  and  c«v. 
and  are  not  found  in  the  camels;  tlie  jifurir^ 
is  also  highly  vascular.  The  mamnia,'  arc  ii- 
gninal,  and  the  teata  4,  except  in  sheep  an! 
goats,  which  have  only  two.  T]\o>  ftannievJxn . 
currunnm  muscle  is  remarkably  and  extensivelj 
developed,  serving  as  a  means  of  defence  by 
shaking  oiT  tlies  and  other  stinginir  ins«  cts  from 
the  skin.  In  the  camel  there  i»  a  reniarkablt 
hump  on  the  hack,  consisting  principally  of 
adipose  matter  developed  in  the  anboutaneoas 
areolar  tissue,  j>robably  serving  as  a  etorvhon^ 
of  nutriment  to  the  animal  during  its  ioue 
jonmeys.  The  hair  is  generally  eoarm,  ana 
never  v,  1  at  would  bo  called  fur;  it  vanc,>  from 
the  hui  sh  and  shaggy  coiU  of  the  camel  and  tit 
somewhat  softer  one  of  the  llama  to  the  fo« 
wool  of  the  sheep.  Rumination  is  rendered 
necepsnry  by  the  bnlky  ch.irncter  of  the  fotd 
as  compared  with  its  nutrient  (qualities;  the 
timid  animals  of  this  order,  are  naturally  fonced 
to  take  in  alarge  amount  of  food  in  .i  sliort  time, 
and  then  to  Hee  from  the  carnivorous  bea^ 
always  lying  in  wait  for  tiiem  to  some  retired 
place  where  they  can  reniasticate  it  quietly : 
mvh  is  the  nir  of  quiet  content  in  a  ruminat- 
ing animal,  t bat  this  act  Is  universally  regarded 
as  the  typo  of  peaceful  and  happy  momenta. 
In  camels  the  bolus  is  triturated  altt  rnatt'.y 
from  side  to  aide:  in  horned  ruminants  and  iii 
the  giraffe  it  is  always  in  one  direction,  either 
from  riglit  to  left  or  from  left  to  right.— Rnna- 
nants  embrace  the  animals  mof't  i:sful  to  man 
and  the  most  easily  domesticated ;  whole  race* 
of  menconnt  their  wealth  by  the  numibera  they 
possess  of  them,  whether  camels,  llan-.ns.  croet.s. 
slieep,  reindeer,  or  cattle;  they  are  among  msjri- 
miJs  what  the  ffotlinm  are  among  birds ;  their 
fle?h  and  milk  areconsnTned  as  food,  fbeir  -ki:;-. 
hair,  wool,  and  horns  are  employed  in  the  aiii, 
and  indeed  almost  every  part  is  convertible  inte 
some  product  useful  to  man.  Ruminants  ai^ 
distributed  all  over  the  world  except  in  Aus- 
tralia; tlie  reindeer  and  niubk  ox  are  found  in 
the  polar  regions  of  both  hemisidieres,  the  lla- 
mas and  alpacas  in  South  America,  tbe  ramcls 
in  Asia  and  Africa,  the  girafie  and  ino!<-t  anto- 
lopes  in  Africa,  and  the  deer  everywhere  in 
suitable  feeding  places ;  in  North  Amtrica 
there  ore  only  2  antelopes,  only  one  of  the 
sheep  family,  and  2  of  the  ox  family ;  there  are 
no  hollow-homed  ruminants  in  Soath  America 
as  orisrinnl  species,  though  there  nro  va^t  herds 
of  wild  cattle  of  foreign  introduction.  The 
distribntion  of  fos^  mmiuants  was  in  some  re* 
8pe(  ts  dilfi  rent  from  that  of  thelivinf?  species; 
for  instance,  tlie  giraffe  has  been  found  fossil  in 
France  and  the  Sivdik  hUla,  showing  a  warmer 
climate  than  now  prevails  in  those  regions ;  on 
tbe  contrary,  tbe  reindeer  b.js  l-cen  found  in 
S.  Eun>i»e,  indicating  uIsm  ii  leuipuiary  diminu- 
tion of  beat,  proliably  from  the  extension sonth- 
ward  of  tlio  ice  during  the  glacial  period. 
There  are  many  interesting  coincidences  of 
geographical  dmribntion  in  geological  and  the 
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■e^ont  times.  I>ear!n2  perluips  on  tlio  point  of 
'  origin  of  existing  mamuiak,  and  in  fnvor 
die  tlieory  of  their  origin  from  the  devel- 
>ment  of  prerioiuly  existing  types,  rather 
.11  from  a  distinct  creative  act  after  the  en- 
c  destruction  of  the  preceding  fauna.  0am- 
1  are  found  foasQ  in  the  Sivalilc  hills  of  Asia, 
itnM  in  the  caverns  of  Brazil,  rnu>k  deer  in 
^ia  and  Africa,  (kc ;  deer  {eenida)  are  na- 
ATons  In  the  dUnvisl  formations  of  Enrope, 
r-atlj  resembling  the  present  species,  and, 
•ording  to  Plot  ft.  fomemay  be  considered  as 
M  stock  fruiQ  which  have  been  derived  the 
<^t  stag,  relndew,  fidloir  deer,  and  roebuclc, 
with  also  the  goat  and  shrop,  >i;.v!nf» 
irvtTdd  the  catastrophes  of  this  dmturbed  pe- 
'id.  sod  preeeded  the  appearance  of  man  in 
r  )pe.    The  fossil  doer  of  A^ia  and  America 

very  much  resembk-  the  existing  species 
f  iliese  contineut^.  The  iirus  found  by  Julius 
'r^xT  in  Gaul,  and  the  aurochs  even  now  liv- 

in  thi  fiu  ests  of  Lithuania,  are  interesting 
ivaaection  with  the  origin  of  domestic  cattle ; 
'  «tt  wereprobablj  iadigenons,  as  a  fosnl  nma 
vA  aurf)  hs  hare  been  found  in  the  diluvium 
:  f  Europe.  The  fossil  musk  ox  (pcibos)  has  been 
'jimd  in  Siberia  and  North  America,  like  the 

now  living  m  tiie  polar  regions.  The  rnmi- 
i!  ;_■(  show  more  transitions  to  other  orders 
'  an  woald  be  supposed  from  the  study  of 
'  eir  Hving  species,  espeeiallytn  thedirectioii 

''.le  pachyderm-* ;  they  appeare'1  nfter  the 
attiT,  and  under  forms  very  nearly  resembling 
t  v«tiDg  species ;  there  were  none  in  the  eoeene 
t-'Liarr,  wh*  n  ahnoi?t  all  herbivorous  muminala 
irore  pachyderms,  but  appeared  tirst  in  the 
"ii'>«ae,  and  then  became  so  numerous  that  in 
'U  wbfleqvent  epoch  (pliocene)  and  during  the 

ivium  they  had  entirely  displaced  the  latter, 

■  I'jast  in  Europe.  The  tivatherium  of  the 
'  &Iik  hiUs  resembled  pachyderms  in  Its  heavy 
J"jrm.  short  ncok,  and  probable  tnnil:  fns  indi- 
m^d  by  the  nasal  bones).  Among  the  gigantic 
*oint>b  of  tlus  order  may  be  mentioned  the 
r  it  Iri-ih  elk,  with  enormous  horns,  found  in 

(iilaviom  of  Europe.    The  penns  maerav- 
^^m,  as  large  as  a  rhinoceros,  Is  peculiar  to 

■  wrathem  regions  of  Sooth  America,  and 
lorm*  another  remarkable  transition  form  be- 
tvt>en  ruminants  and  pachyderms.   (See  Ma- 

Cl'VTHEKlA.) 

RCMOIin.  Karl  Fhikdrich  Lcdwio  Felix 
" 'V.  a  (ierman  writer  on  art,  born  at  Roin- 
n  rdsgrimma,  near  Dresden,  in  1785,  died  in 
i'-^en,  July  25,  1843.  He  studied  at  the 
c-j  versiiy  of  Gottinfjen,  but  at  the  n?e  of  15 

i^«d  himself  under  the  tuition  of  the  painter 
I  'Hllo.  Iq  ieo4  he  visited  Italj,  and  m  1811 
!it)l»h(-ri  the  flrrt  of  a  succf  ssion  of  works  on 
critical  and  historical,  which  extended  dur- 
^  im  life  to  abont  90  vdlnmes.  In  1816  he 
•r"^  J  ^  ■  commoneed  at  Florence 
studies  for  his  Italian  Researches"  on  the 
■I  '^tory  of  art,  two  volumes  of  which  were  pub- 
^"^td  it,  1827,  and  the  third  in  1681.  He  alio 
wrwa  a«r«ial  miscellaneous  worka. 


RTJMSEY,  James,  an  American  inventor, 
bom  at  Bohemia  Manor,  Cecil  co.,  Md.,  about 
1743,  died  in  England,  Dec.  23,  1792.  In 
Sept.  1784^  he  exhibited  on  the  Potomac  in 
the  presence  of  (ion.  Washington,  who  certified 
to  the  fact  in  writing,  a  boat  which  worked 
against  the  stream  by  means  of  mechanism* 
lie  subsequently  gave  his  attention  to  steam  a^? 
a  motive  power,  and  in  March,  1786,  succeeded 
in  propelling  a  boat  on  the  P<^mao  by  a  steam 
engine  and  machinery  of  his  own  construction^ 
whi^-}i  sectired  motion  by  the  force  of  a  stream 
oi  water  thrown  out  by  a  pump  at  the  stern, 
A  successful  experiment  on  a  larger  scale  in 
Dec.  1787,  was  witnessed  by  a  large  concourse 
of  people.  About  the  same  time  he  became 
Involved  in  a  controversy  with  John  Fltoh, 
who  had  been  exin-rimenting  in  steam  navi|»a- 
tion  on  the  Delaware.  (See  Fitch,  John.)  In 
1788  the  Rumsey  society,"  of  which  Beiyamin 
Franklin  was  a  member,  was  formed  in  Phila- 
deljihia  to  further  the  srliemos  of  the  inventor, 
who  in  the  same  year  went  to  England,  where 
he  met  vitb  oon^erable  encouragement  A 
society  similar  to  that  in  Philadelphia  was 
formed  in  London,  a  boat  and  machinery  were 
bnilt  for  him,  and  he  obtained  patents  for  his 
inventions  in  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Hol- 
land. A  snrfcssfnl  trip  was  made  with  his  boat 
upon  the  Thames  in  Dec.  17U2,  and  ho  was  pre- 
paring for  another  experiment  when  his  death 
oecorrcd.  In  1839,  by  a  joint  act  of  congress, 
a  gold  medal  was  presented  to  his  sou,  James 
Rumsey,  commemorative  of  his  &ther*a  ser- 
vices and  high  agency  in  giving  to  the  world 
the  benefit  of  the  steamboat." 

RUXEBERG,  JoHAN  Lrovio,  a  Finnish  poet, 
bom  in  Jakobstad,  Feb.  5,  1801.  His  family 
being  poor,  he  was  ednt  ati  rl  by  subscription, 
was  graduated  at  the  university  of  Abo  in 
1827,  in  whidi  in  1880  he  beosme  teacher  of 
a  sthetics,  and  in  1844  professor  of  Greek  in 
the  gymnasium  at  Al>o.  He  writes  in  Swedish, 
and,  without  ever  having  been  In  Sweden,  ia 
the  most  popular  living  poet  in  that  tongue. 
Poeti<*-il  tnuislntions  from  his  poems  are  jriven 
in  ^\  illiiiui  and  Mary  ilowitt's  "History  of  the 
Literature  and  Romance  of  Northern  Europe.'* 

lU  XES  (Gothic,  n/?M7,  .secret),  ancient  Scan- 
dinavian characters,  forming  an  alphabet,  ac- 
cording to  general  belief,  of  16  letters.  Jn  Swe- 
den ancient  inscriptions  on  rock  or  stone  mon- 
Timents  are  foimd  chiefly  npon  the  shores  of 
the  lake  Mielar,  in  the  neighburLood  of  Upsal 
and  Bigtnna;  and  here  as  everywhere  ut»f 
are  written  in  Icelandic  with  runic  characters. 
Baxo  Grammaticus,  who  wrote  in  the  12th 
century,  says  that  the  early  Danes  engraved 
Verses  njx  Ti  rack  and  stone  monuments,  in 
honor  of  their  ancestors"  heroism ;  but  he  gives 
no  examples,  and  ns  many  rune  stones  describe 
the  deaths  of  Christians,  it  is  probable  that  the 
zeal  of  the  early  Christians  lea  them  to  destroy 
runic  records  of  pagans.  The  runes  were  en- 
graved not  only  on  stone,  but  upon  arms,  cups, 
amnletSi  instromenta  of  varioua  kinds,  and  also 
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upon  the  bnrk  of  trcoa  and  upon  wnorlcn  t:ih- 
lets.  In  a  biography  of  St.  Auacarius  a  letter 
to  runic  ohsrseteni  it  quoted,  in  the  9fh  oentnrj, 
from  ft  Swedish  kiiij?  to  Louis  Ic  Dibomiairo ; 
and  in  the  6th  century  Venantius  Fortonatus 
iiivites  his  friend  to  correspond  with  him  in 
Hebrew,  Persian,  Greek,  or  ruiuo.  The  oldest 
runic  MS.  now  existing  is  in  the  library  of  the 
onivendty  of  Copenhagen,  a  collection  of  laws 
written  in  th«  18th  or  14th  oentury.  Maeh 
older  inscriptions  liowovor  exist.  In  IS^A  Finn 
Magnusson  deciphered  the  celebrated  Harold 
ittsoriptton,  which  the  physicist  Berzelins  be- 
lieved to  bo  an  aecidontnl  vein,  on  s  rock  in 
the  south  of  Sweden,  Saxo  Grammaticns  re- 
lates that  Waldemar  1^  who  reigned  iu  the  12th 
oentury,  had  tried  in  Tain  to  render  it.  It  Is 
nn  Icelandic  prnrer  thnt  victory  should  crown 
the  arms  of  Harold  against  the  Swedish  king 
Sigurd,  A.  D.  f85.  Rnnio  ehanwstenii  aooord* 
ing  to  the  doctrine  of  ScandinaTummjrthoIogy, 
possessed  magical  proi>ertie3. 

BUNJEET  SINGH,  u  rijjalj  or  sovereign  of 
liie  Sikhs,  in  the  Pui^aub,  bom  at  Gugazan- 
W.nla,  fiO  m.  W.  of  Lahore,  Xov.  2,  1782,  died 
there,  June  27, 1839.  Ho  was  the  son  of  Malm 
Singh,  sirdar  or  ^vemor  of  one  of  the  Sikh 
provinces,  who  died,  leaving  the  governraent 
of  his  province  to  Ms  son  RuqjeeU  then  12 
years  of  age,  under  the  regency  of  lua  mother, 
whom  the  young  sirdar  is  snid  to  have  poisoned 
when  he  nrrivcd  at  the  ntre  of  17,  in  order  that 
he  might  reigu  alone.  His  futher  had  IvtX  him 
a  fbll  treasury  and  a  position  of  intluence  over 
the  neighboring  sirdars,  which  he  improved 
with  such  akill  and  sucoesa,  that  in  the  first 
3rear8  of  his  independent  reign  he  had  mate- 
rially increased  his  territory  and  his  itower.  A 
service  which  ho  rendered  to  the  shah  of  the 
Afghans  induced  that  monarch  to  grant  him 
the  title  of  king  of  Lahore,  bj  which  ho  was 
generally  known  to  Europeans.  Ho  rcdncod 
lioveral  of  the  neighboring  sirdars  to  become 
his  tribntaries,  ancTtook  fnm  the  A^hans  sev^ 
oral  important  towns  sitnated  on  the  W.  bank 
of  the  Indus.  On  April  25,  1809,  he  signed 
a  treaty  with  the  English  at  Loodiana,  making 
the  Snti^  snbstantialiy  the  boundary  between 
his  possessions  and  those  of  the  East  India 
company,  lie  uuw  reorganized  his  army  by  the 
aid  of  European  officers,  so  that  none  of  the 
native  annies  conld  ;-tand  again^-t  it;  and  in 
1612  there  wore  left  but  3  independent  sirdars 
in  the  Pui\jaub,  and  in  1819  lieliad  beoome  the 
master  of  these  also,  as  well  as  of  the  city  of 
Peshawer  in  Afp:hani!<tan,  and  assumed  to  liim- 
self  the  title  of  innhurojnh  (king  of  kingit).  By 
the  employment  of  tw  o  skilful  European  of- 
ficers. Messrs.  Allard  and  \'eiitnra.  in  1822,  he 
succeeded  in  bringing  hin  troops  into  a  still  high- 
er deirree  of  effimency,  and  Grossing  the  Indna 
took  the  province  of  Peshawer  lyin^x  alonfj;  its 
"W.  bank.    His  conquests  in  Alghanistan  occu- 

£ied  him  for  several  years.  In  1838  he  entered 
ito  negotiations  with  the  Britiali  for  a  closer 
fUiaoee,  bat  died  before  they  were  oondnded. 


RFWERS.   See  ORTiTomntA. 
KL  ^  jN'  YMEDE,  liuN^'iMEDE,  or  BuHsmsSt  i 
a  narrow  dip  of  meadow  land  on       tiaak  <f 

the  Tiiaines  near  Eghain,  in  the  N.  W.  part  of  > 
the  county  of  Surrey,  England,  memonible 
the  place  where  in  1215  King  John  eoo^ 
pelled  by  his  barons  to  grant  the  privflefia 
contained  in  Mnp-na  Ohnrta.    The  EgumneM 
now  take  place  upon  this  meadow. 

RUPIirr,  FnmoK  fPRmos  Bonnrr  of  Hm- 
rin),  a  royalist  general  of  liorse  during  the£As^ 
lish  civil  war,  bom  in  1619,  died  at  Sprinff  Gar* 
dens,  Nov.  29, 1682.  His  mother  EIi»il>«ai  wie 
the  eldest  daughter  of  James  I.  of  Engkxid.  and 
had  lieen  married  to  Frederic  V.,  elector  j 
tine,  who  on  the  outbreak  of  the  80  years'  wir 
made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  est^liah  biB> 
self  on  the  throne  of  Bohemia,  and  in  cor^e- 

auenoe  was  deprived  of  lus  estates.  Th«  son 
bared  In  the  miafertonea  of  Ida  ftthcr,  and  tv> 
ceived  little  education ;  but  in  the  wars  for  ttie 
recovery  of  the  Palatinate  he  early  gave  evi- 
dence of  headlong  bravery.  At  tlie  ajre  of  23. 
at  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war,  he  offered  bis 
service*?  to  his  uncle  Charles  L  of  England,  and 
by  him  was  placed  at  the  head  of  a  regimt^ 
of  horse.  He  had  been  recommended  to  the 
king  by  the  queen  ITenrletta  Maria  as  a  per- 
son that  is  capf^le  of  doing  any  thing  tha: 
he  is  ordered,  but  lie  is  not  to  be  tru^ed  to 
take  a  single  step  out  of  his  own  bead.**  Ba 
took  ITereford,  Li(>hfield,  and  Cirencen«tcr.  pjjd 
bore  a  prominent  part  iu  the  buUlejs  of  \Vi»r- 
eeater,  Edgehill,  and  Ohalgrove  field,  in  which 
last,  enpnfrement  Hnmpden  vras  killed.  HI- 
daring  and  vignrhad  more  than  comi>cn«aicd 
for  hte  want  of  prudoiee  and  mtliCiuy  saga* 
city,  and  he  was  created  hy  the  king  a  knight 
of  tlio  garter  and  duke  of  Cumberland.  He 
carried  Bristol  by  assanlt  on  .Inly  27,  1C45. 
scattered  the  parliamentary  forces  at  Newark, 
and  subsequently  gained  distinction  in  the  north 
of  England,  especially  by  the  relief  of  Latham 
house,  held  by  the  countess  of  Derby  againsl 
A  detach  n lent  of  Fairfax's  army.  All  the  gh-rj 
from  these  brilliant  enterprises  was  entirely 
obliterated  by  his  ill  success  in  the  battle  ei 
Karaton  Moor,  the  fate  of  which  was  due  to  Ida 
own  rashness  and  his  want  of  concert  with  the 
duke  of  Newcastle.  The  king's  coutiUt^nce  in 
his  abilities,  however,  did  not  diminish,  and  be 
was  promoted  from  the  ceneral.-hii*  of  the  lierse 
to  the  command  of  all  the  forces,  and  while  oc- 
cupying this  podtion  took  theeityof  Leieartar. 
In  tlie  battle  of  Naseby,  June  14,  1(>45,  Prinre 
Rupert  commanded  the  lelt  wing,  and  pursued 
tlie  portion  of  the  parliamentary  army  opposed 
to  him  a  great  distance,  returning  to  find  hia 
own  side  defeated.  Subsequently  he  tpiik  r<^Tn- 
mand  of  Bristol,  the  maintenanoe  of  which 
waa  essential  to  tne  sneeesa  of  the  rojal  oaoM. 
Thecitv  was  inve.-ted  hv  Fairfax  and  Cromwdl 
(Aug.  22),  and  was  stormed  on  Sept.  10  and 
surrendered,  the  prince  marching  out  with  a 
convoy  of  2  regiments  of  horse,  and  prooead- 
ing  to  Oxfiord.   The  aama  day  a  vojtl  pM» 
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(latioii  WM  iasoed  revt&ing  and  MnrolUng 

milifjiry  antlioritj  given  to  "onr  nephew 
II.  e  Rupert."    The  king  and  the  prince  Bub- 
I.  ntlj  bad  a  atormj  meeting,  ana  the  latter 
;  the  service;  l»tit  in  1648  he  obtained  the 
>tumand  of  that  portion  of  the  fleet  which  ad- 
.-re«l  to  the  royal  cause,  and  with  H  went  to 
f.e  coast  of  Ireland  to  assist  Lord  Ormond. 
.  horing  in  the  linrhnr  of  Kinsale,  he  was 
t  fi}  blockaded  bj  Blake  with  the  parliamont- 
fleet        Oot.  1649,  when  he  suceeeded  in 
-Aug  h'la  way  ont  with  tlie  loss  of  a  fow 
•P^   He  thea  sailed  lor  Lisbon,  clo^elj  pur- 
-  icdbyBbdcet,  from  Uabon  to  Oarthagena,  and 
:i>m  Oarthagena  to  Malaga,  and  there  made  a 
"ii<»  of  some  Eiifrli^b  merchantmen.  Hero- 
,  ^»a  Blake,  who  hud  hii  hoi  to  bi.'eu  prevented 
>»ia  mdertaldag  decisive  action  either  bv  the 
i''>rt.aguc-5e  or  S[>aniHh  uuthoritii-s,  attacked  Tln- 
ri'-i  squadron,  and  destroyed  all  but  a  few 
>^  with  which  th9  prince  escaped  and  made 
>  way  to  the  West  Indies.  Tliert-  ]ic  remained 
'!!if  time,  supporting  himself  by  the  capture  of 
>]iuiUh  and  English  merchantmen,  and  then 
'•'^nmed  to  France,  selling  his  ships  to  the 
-  rich  government  in  behalf  of  Charles  II. 
A>u:r  the  restoration  he  again  made  his  uu- 
i.  'ireaoe  at  tike  English  court,  and  was  made 
\  -  ooniicillor.     Under  the  diike  of  York  he 
M^id  a  commiuid  in  the  fleet,  and  was  present 
n'  the  naval  battle  of  Lowestoffe.  In  1060,  in 
«><njaQetton  with  Lord  Albemarle,  he  held 
•  .  I'lmand  of  the  fleet  which  acted  against  the 
tKi  h  with  various  success.    In  1673  lie  was 
•t!-'>  intrusted  with  the  command  of  the  fleet 
■  [lace  of  the  d  t!:r'  of  York,  who  had  resign- 
<^^  '.  bat  as  he  I'oiiud  the  squadron  ill  manned 
wl  ill  equipped,  he  returned  home  without 
•n:i;»in_'  the  enemy.    During  the  latter  years 
•f  iiis  hfc  he  was  governor  of  Windsor  castle, 
ai>'i  spent  a  largo  portion  of  his  time  in  painting 
w  1  <^Qgraving,  and  in  meehanloal  and  chemi- 
cil  eTppTiments.    He  is  generally  regarded  as 
til.  tuveator  of  the  mezzotinto,  although  tkis 
be  doubted,  and  is  also  believed  to  have 
'•:n  the  inventor  of  pinehbcrlc  or  prince's  met- 
and  of  the  glasa  babbles  called  ''Bupert's 
^  >p8.^  (See  AsvsAxiRie.)  He  was  boned  in 
ii-  ripy  Vll/ft  chapel,  Westminster. 

liuPPELL,  WiLirKivM  Pktkr  EnrARD  Simon, 
&ti«niuuL  traveller.  \>orn  in  Fruukfort-on-tho- 
M-in,  Her.  10,  1794.   He  was  destine^  by  his 
i-iSsserfor  a  commercial  career;  but  havnnr  trnv- 
on  account  of  impaired  health,  through 
I  v,  and  thence  to  Egypt,  on  hie  return  in 
l^lS  ho  devoted  hiniseli"  to  natural  sciences,  en- 
Uf«d  iiito  connection  with  the  Senkenberg  sci- 
wttficiocittyof  his  native  city,  and  in  1822-7 
■'*»jelledm  Nubiri,  Sennaar,  Kordofan,  Dongola, 
Arabia.   The  Scnkenlierg  society  received 
r*^ch  collections  which  were  the  fruits  of 
joomeys;  others  colleoted  in  a  later 
lymy  through  Aby>^inia,  in       1-4,  with 
't-roDce  to  history,  antiquities,  aud  geography, 
Aiaitural  eeienoet«,  he  presented  to  the 
luiary  (If  fraakfbrt,  reedviog  in  eompen* 


Mtion  for  liis  krgo  travelling  expenses  a  small 
nnn-nl  jtension  from  the  city.  Ilis  princii)al 
works  are :  Heise  in  Nubietij  Karda/aji  und 
dem  petHUadken  AnAien  (Firankfort  1889); 
Stise  in  Ahemnun  (2  vols.,  lRflf>-'40);  Xetu} 
Wirbelthiere  zur  Fauna  ton  Abemnien  (1885- 
'40) ;  and  Uehenieht  der  Vdgel  Nord'Und  (M- 
AfrilcM  (1846). 

RUPTURE.    See  Hernia. 

RURIK.   See  RrssiA, 

RL:8A.   See  Dbkr. 

RrSCriENBERGER,  WlI.u.^M  S.  W.,  M.D., 
an  American  naturaUst  and  author,  born  in 
Omnberlaad  co.,  N.  J.,  Sept  4, 1807.  He  waa 
educated  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  stud- 
ied medicine,  hecanio  ft  snrgeon  in  the  United 
Stutes  mivy,  and  between  182G  and  1834  niado 
two  voyages  of  about  8  ye:irs  each  in  tbePa^ 
citlc.  In  Murrli,  1885,  he  sailed  as  sjirfrcnn  of 
the  fleet  for  the  East  India  6<iuadron,  aud  re- 
tomed  in  Not.  18S7,  after  a  voyage  of  droom* 
navigation.  From  to  1R47  ho  had  charge 
of  the  U.  S.  naval  hospital  at  i^rooklyn,  N.  Y., 
aud  during  that  period  organized  the  naval 
laboratory  for  supplying  the  service  with  un- 
adnl  to  rated  drugs.  In  1848  he  went  again  to 
the  Kat^t  Indies,  and  returning  in  tlie  following 
year  was  made  a  member  of  the  board  appoint- 
ed to  draw  up  plan';  and  rccrnlations  for  the 
U.  S.  naval  academy.  In  Oct.  1854,  he  sailed 
as  surgeon  of  the  Padfio  squadron.  His  ehief 
works  are:  "Three  Years  in  the  Pacific'* 
f8vo.,  Philadelphia,  isa-i);  A  Voyage  round 
the  Woild,  including  an  Emba-ssy  to  Muscat 
and  Siam"  (8vo.,  1838) ;  '*  Elements  of  Natural 
History"  f2  vds.  12mo.,  1850),  pnhli.shed  also 
in  separate  manuals  on  anatomy  and  physiolo- 
py,  nuunmalogy,  onutbology,  herpotology  and 
ichthyoloiry,  conchology,  entomolo^'v,  botany, 
and  geology ;  "  A  Lexicon  of  Tenus  used  in 
Nattiral  History"  (12mo,,  1860) ;  and  "  Notes 
and  Commentaries  during  a  Vovagoto  Brazil 
and  China  in  the  Year'  1848"  (8vo.,  Bioh- 
mond,  1854). 

RUSH  (jvnem,  linn. ;  Lat.  junffo^  to  Join  or 
bind,  the  rush  beinrr  ti.-cd  for  tying),  the  name 
of  several  plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
juneaeea.  They  are  grass-likehwbs  with  jointed 
stems,  either  leafless  or  bearing  terete  and  lat- 
erally flattened,  knotted  leaves,  and  greenish 
or  brownish  llowers,  consisting  of  reguhir,  \ier- 
sistent  perianths  of  6  hnsk-likc  sepals,  enclosing 
to  6  stamen-^  with  intror«:cd  anthers,  a  1-styled, 
1  to  8-celled  ovary,  forming  a  3-valved,  8  or 
many-seeded  pod.  Structnrally  the  flowers 
of  the  rushes  are  liliaceous,  but  in  general 
aspect  and  texture  grass-iike.  The  common 
rush  (J.  fffugtis,  Linn.)  has  a  perennial  root,  a 
leafless,  often  sterile  stem  filled  with  a  spongy 
pith,  and  flowers  in  panicles,  much  and  diffusely 
branched,  produced  from  the  side  of  the  stem 
(scape)  above  the  middle.  It  is  found  through- 
out the  United  States  in  moist  meadows  and 
low  grounds,  and  ocoupies  and  almost  covers 
rioe  mlda  as  soon  aa  they  are  tiirown  ont  of 
onltbatioiL    The  bayonet  rush  (/,  mUUm^ 
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Bigelow)  b  a  verj  conspicQons  plant,  springing 

from  a  pcrciinijil  root  in  the  ed^res  ol"  ponds, 
with  a  culm  2  to  8  feet  high,  bearing  a  idngle, 
ereet,  oylindrieal^  Jointod  whieb  orerlops 
the  stem,  its  j  inicle  torrainul,  erect,  heads  nu- 
maroas,  with  to  10  tiowers,  and  sepals  acute, 
Vrown,  edged  with  greeu.  It  occars  in  easlem 
MMWwhiwktoi  <ni  the  pine  barrens  of  New 
Jersey,  and  southward.  A  valuable  species 
is  the  black  graiiti  {J.  imlbotus,  Linn.),  with 
(umple,  somewhat  flattened  enlms,  slender,  1  to 
9  feet  liigli,  kufy  btlow ;  panicle  Mmewhot 
ermose  and  rather  crowded,  usually  siiorter 
than tlie tiraetealleaf ;  fruit tnangular,  obtuse, 
and  mucronate.  Tho  variety  Oerardi  is  tlio 
most  common  form  in  tlii;^  country,  and  i>*  con- 
sidered the  best  product  of  Uie  niari^hes. 
For  hay  it  should  be  cut  early,  and  when  well 
cured  is  much  esteemed  for  winter  and  sprinp: 
fodder.  The  slender  rush  is  a  small  hardy 
speoien,  eomnMrn  on  hard  trodden  fbo^aihs  and 
by  shady  roadsides ;  its  stem  is  roundish,  leafy 
at  base,  leaves  slender,  channelled  above,  florets 
in  a  terminal  corymb;  it  is  the  J.  UnuU  of 
'Willdenow.  A  smaller  species,  J.  trifidiut 
(Linn.),  has  densely  tufted  stems  sprinjrinp  from 
matted,  creeping  rootstocks,  a  lew  thread-like 
lecvee,  a  sessile  head  of  2  to  4  flowers,  and 
brown  pods  with  roandish  seeds.  It  is  f  i  i  d 
on  the  summits  of  mountains  in  Now  Jblngiund 
and  New  York,  and  in  the  high  btltndes 
northward. — The  number  of  species  of  juncvs 
found  in  the  United  States  is  about  20,  of  little 
utility,  some  uideed  proving  troublesome  weeds 
In  agriculture.  A  few,  however,  are  more 
valued  iu  Europe,  such  as  the  Ih-toh  rush 
acutm)  and  the  sea  rush  U.  tnanUmu*)^  which 
are  planted  on  the  tea  embankments  to  render 
them  firm  by  means  of  the  mattinp:  tofrether  of 
their  roots  in  the  sand ;  and  formerly  the  sev- 
eral species  were  used  to  cover  floors  instead 
of  carpets,  also  in  making  mats,  baaketSi  ehur 
bottoms,  and  bro<>m« ;  the  pith  of  the  common 
or  soft  rush  served  for  the  wicks  of  rush  lights. 
— fiome  of  the  cyptracece  or  sedges  are  some- 
times called  rushes,  such  as  the  srirpun  or  bul- 
rush, and  the  club  rush,  horned  rush,  nut  rush, 
fte.  A  tropfoal  order,  the  fw^fooMs,  allied  to 
the  true  rushes,  embraces  many  tough  juncace- 
ous  plants,  known  as  rojje  grasses,  and  used 
instead  of  twine ;  or  they  arc  twisted  into 
topes,  or  employed  for  a  durable  thatching,  of 
which  the  so\rra!  species  r«i(i0  from  the 
cape  of  Good  Hope  are  examples. 

RUSH,  a  S.  E.  co.  of  Tnd.,  drained  by  Bine 
river  and  Flat  Rock  cr<  .  k  .  ;irea,  410  si).  rn. ; 
pop.  in  ldt)U,  lC,201j  It  has  on  undulating  sur- 
face and  a  fertile  soil.  The  productions  in  1850 
were  1,685,994  bushels  of  Indian  com,  133,478 
of  V  htat,  64,203  of  oats,  6,520  tons  of  bay, 
and  OiJ,dai  lbs.  of  wooL  There  were  18  saw 
mills,  3  tanneries,  2  newspaper  oflBoea,  68 
churches,  and  1,376  pupils  attending  pnbUo 
iohooU.   Capital,  Eushville. 

BUSH,  BsNaAMnr,  an  Araariean  phydoian, 
■ignar  of  the  daolaration  of  indepandanca»  bom 


on  Poquestion  ereek,  near  Fhiladelphia.  fi 

24.  174o.  died  in  Philadelphia,  April  19.  Is 
He  was  graduated  at  Princeton  C4>llege  in  17i 
and  stndied  medicine  in  Philadelphia,  & 
burprh,  London,  and  Paris.  In  An^'.  1769, 
gan  the  praoticeof  his  profes.«ion  in  Philade!)  li 
and  was  immediately  elected  professor  of  ch^. 
istry  in  the  medical  college  id  that  dtf. 
1770  1(0  made  liimself  known  as  nn  nnthor 
for  many  ycais  wrote  and  pnbli»lied  «  ^ 
deal  on  various  subjects,  chiefly  mediail. 
including  also  literary,  philosophit  al.  ni 
and  political  topics.  He  embraced  tbe  pbin 
oanaa  from  the  yerj  first.  In  tbe  pronnc' 
conference  of  Pennsylvania  he  moved  the  re> 
lutton  to  express  in  form  ir<  -futiments  ''  r 
bubjeet  of  a  declaration  ol  ludependentt.  4 
committee  was  appointed,  of  which  he  vn 
chairman,  to  consider  the  question  wbetitri 
had  become  expedient  for  congress  to  dt^i 
•independence;  the  committee  reported  sffirma 
tivcly,  and  the  resolution  was  adopted  urij«r.j 
mously,  and  jtresented  to  congress  a  few  dt  ■! 
only  before  the  declaration  of  indepeodtiKti 
'When  congress  had  decided  on  taking  tl:i 
step,  n  nu  iiiliers  from  Pennsylvania  witlidrt^*, 
whereupon  liush  and  4  others  were  elected  U 
fill  their  places.  The  ssme  year  (1776)  h« « 
married  to  Julia  Stockton,  daughter  of  KichftrJ 
Stockton,  of  New  Jersey,  also  a  signer  ef  lU 
deolantion  of  indepenoenee.  In  April,  1777. 
ho  was  made  surgeon-general  of  the  armr  for 
the  middle  department,  and  in  July.  177T, 
physician-general.  While  engaged  in  !1j«3  di*^ 
charge  of  his  dnties,  he  found  time  to  wrii«4 
letters  to  the  j)eople  of  Pennsylv.nniii  v\\  the"r 
constitution  of  1776,  which  he  censured  as  W- 
ing  very  deftctive,  especially  in  giving  tbeli((»- 
lative  power  to  a  single  house,  and  which  wi» 
soon  atter  superseded  by  a  new  form  of  goters- 
ment,  established  by  a  general  conventioB  rf 
the  people.  In  Febu  1778,  he  r^gned  hi*  i>c-> 
tion  as  physician-general  to  the  army,  on  «c- 
count  of  the  wrongs  done  to  the  solditrs  in 
regard  to  the  hospital  stores.  BetamiBK  ^ 
Philadelphia,  ho  resumed  the  practice  of 

Srofesidon.   About  1785  he  planned  the  Flal*- 
elpMa  dispensary,  the  first  institiitioD  of 
kind  in  the  United  States.    He  was  a  inemkr 
of  tho  state  convention  which  ratified  thefe<}f- 
ral  constitution,  of  which  he  was  a  strong  ec)^ 
porter.   lie  was  also  chosen  a  member  uf  ttn- 
convention  of  Ponnsivlvonia  to  form  a 
constitution,  and  exerted  himself  to  have  in 
corporated  in  it  his  Tiews  in  respect  to  a  v^^^ 
code  and  [»ul>lic  schools  upon  which  he  li:>d 
previously  written  several  essays.    After  Uiis 
he  took  leave  of  political  life.    In  1789 
made  professor  of  the  theory  and  practice  u 
medirine  in  tho  l'}iiladcl|.hia  medical  cdleirrj 
and  when  iu  1791  thot  institution  was  mtrv-w 
in  the  mtiyersity,  he  was  andNroed  the  chair  <{ 
the  institutes  and  clinical  midiclrie,  nml  '"'"J 
filled  the  chair  of  clinical  practice  alao,  tliou||D 
not  formdlj  eleoted  nntil  lfi05;  and  ts  in* 
time  of  hia  death  he  diaehaived  the  datkia 
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^  three  professor<=!bips.    In  1703  tho  yellow  for  whieh  he  hftd  made  a  pnod  deal  of  prepara- 

er  broke  oat  in  Philadelphia  with  great  ma-  tion. — Kichakd,  an  American  stateaman  and 

-TiitT.  and  desolated  the  tAty.   It  raged  for  diplomatist,  son  of  the  preceding,  born  in  Phi]- 

'  lit  100  days,  extendirif;  from  July  till  No-  adelphia,  Auf;.  20,  ITPO.  diexl  thvn\  July  80, 

^.aibefi  daring  which  time  the  deaths  amount-  1859.   He  was  graduated  at  Princeton  college 

:!  to  upward  of  4,000.   The  other  physiciana  in  1797,  studied  law  in  Philadelphia,  and  was 

rre  entirelj  unsuccessful,  until  Rush  treated  appointed  attorney-general  of  PermsylTanis  in 

'Tisease,  and  snbdned  it,  by  purging  and  1811  by  Governor  Snyder,  and  soon  after 

lading,  following  up  his  practice  with  great  comptroller  of  the  U.  8.  treasury  by  President 

bold  ness,  and  success.   It  was  Madison.    He  then  removed  to  Washltigton, 

tenvard  estimated  by  Dr.  Ramsay  of     ntli  u  d  from  1814  to  1817  was  nttomey-f^eneral 

:roliiia,  in  his  eulugium  on  Dr.  Rush  before  of  the  United  States.   In  1817  he  was  tempo- 

e  medical  society  «r  that  state,  Hiat  not  iS»w«r  rary  secretary  of  state  under  Presldeiit  If  onnie, 

D  6.<X>0  of  the  inhabitants  of  Philadelphia  and  was  then  by  him  appointed  minister  to 

t  'e  sared  from  death  by  this  treatment  in  the  Encl;\nd.  wh^ro  lie  remained  till  1^2o,  nego- 

rsmn  of  1793.    At  one  time  Dr.  Rush  visit-  ti  irinu':  during  the  period  several  important 

I  and  prescribed  for  npward  of  100  patients  tr  u n  s  especially  that  of  1818  with  Lord  Oas- 

^  a  single  day.    For  many  wee  ks  he  seldom  tlerea^di  respecting  our  fi?1iene<.  ni»rth-westem 

vitboot  proscribing  for  numbers  as  he  sat  boundary  line,  conflicting  claims  beyond  tho 

'  tible,  while  at  soch  times  hfa  house  was  fill-  Booky  roonntidna,  and  the  da^ea  of  American 

'.with  patients,  chiefly  tho  poor,  waiting  for  citizens  carried  off  in  Riiti>li  .'^bips  contrary  to 

ivice.  The  new  practice  met  with  fierce  op-  the  treaty  of  Ghent.    His  fortunate  adjustment 

"  ■^ition,  which  was  aggravated  by  the  as.ser-  of  the  threatening  question  growing  out  of  the 

of  Rush  that  the  dise&se  had  not  been  im-  execution  by  Gen.  Jackson  of  the  two  British 

"*"!,  bat  had  been  generated  at  home.    The  subjects  Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister,  was  said  to 

liol  war  thus  aroused  continued  for  some  have  been  in  a  great  measure  influenced  by  the 

and  sobseqnenUy,  in  a  paper  called  "Pe-  personal  esteem  in  which  the  .\merican  minis- 

'  Porcupine's  Gazette,"  edited  by  'William  ter  was  held  by  the  British  eabinel,  and  their 

''^'•KtL  assaults  were  constantly  mode  upon  confidence  in  his  representation  of  the  case.  In 

a  iBd  his  treatment  of  tiie  disease,  which  1825  President  Adama  recalled  him  flrom  Eng- 

>re  carried  to  .such  an  extent  that  a  suit  was  land,  and  made  him  a  member  of  liis  cabinet 

'^izht  a^ain^t  Cohbett,  and  the  jnry  rendered  as  secretary  of  the  treastiry.   In  1828  he  was  a 

.  verdict  afc'aiust  hiui  of  $5,000  dam.i^'es.   In  candidate  for  tho  vice-prei^idency  on  the  same 

Sash  received  from  tiie  king  of  Prussia  a  ticket  with  President  Adams,  who  was  nomi* 

'""itinn  nii  dal  for  hi<?  rejdics  to  certain  qucs-  nated  for  reelection,  and  received  the  same 

"  jMltiressMxi  to  him  in  regard  to  yel  low  fe-  number  of  t)l«x.toral  votes.  In  1 829  he  went  to 

;;r .  for  astmilar  reason  he  reoeiTed  we  thanks  Holland  to  procore  a  loan  for  the  corporations 

'  >     king  of  Sp^,  and  in  1807  was  pre>c  nt-  of  "Washington,  Georgetown,  and  Alexandria, 

'  !  with  a  gold  medal  by  the  queen  of  Etruria  which  ho  negotiated  on  advantogeons  terms, 

a  nuu>k  of  respect.   In  1811  the  emperor  In  1836  President  Jackson  appointed  him  com- 

Has^ia  sent  him  a  token  of  his  admiration  missioner  to  obtain  the  Smithsonian  legacy 

"  bis  mcdii  .il  character.    Ho  wa^  appointed  (see  Smitoson",  James),  then  in  the  Enpli«h 

•t^'Ufer  of  the  U.  S.  mint  in  1779,  and  held  court  of  chancery;  ho  was  successful,  and  in 

':  at  flIBoe  nntil  hia  death.  His  writings  are  ex-  Aug.  ISSB  returned  with  the  entire  amount, 

-insly  voluminous.  Between  the  years  17^9  $515,169.    In  1847  President  Polk  appointed 

i  lSu4  be  published  5  volumes  under  the  Juini  minister  to  France.    Here  he  acted  a  con- 

leof  **Hedioal  Inquiries  and  Observations,'*  spicuons  \H\Tt  as  minister  of  the  United  Statea 

:  li  have  often  been  reprinted.    In  1798  his  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution  in  Feb. 

rary,  moral,  and  philosophical  o'says  were  IH4H,  which  led  to  the  sudden  dethronement 

'■•''kvted  into  a  volume,  of  whic  h  a  rovii*ed  edi-  of  Louis  Philippe.    He  was  the  first  of  the 

appo;ired  in  1806.   In  1812  he  published  foreign  ministers  at  the  French  conrt  to  reco9> 

■  '  ^rkupon  t'n'    [)i>c:i-e>  of  the  Mind."   Ilis  nize  the  new  republic,  in  advance  of  instnic- 

MedicalTriM-  ti,  ' containing  a  variety  of  essays  tions  from  his  government.   At  the  close  of 

'.■'f  health,  temperance,  exercise,  &c.,  appear^  Fresident  Polkas  term  he  asked  to  be  recalled, 

^  in  a  wparate  volume  at  an  early  period  of  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  retirement, 

■ife.  He  had  the  highest  reverence  for  the  While  a  member  of  President  Madison's  cabi- 

''J  Scriptures,  and  was  equally  distinguished  net,  Mr.  Rush  wrote  freciuently  and  vigorously 

r  his  piety  as  for  his  learning.     In  1791  for  the  newspapers  in  defence  of  the  War  with 

^  tvrot^*  an  able  defence  of  the  nso  of  the  England,  of  which  he  was  a  finn  supporter.  In 

»  '  ■  is  a  *chooi  book.  He  was  vice-president,  1815  ho  compiled  an  edition  of  the  laws  of  the 

r  'J^  death,  of  the  Philadelphia  Bible  socio-  United  States ;  in  1888  he  pnbliahed  "  Memo- 

•J-  '^f  which  he  was  one  of  the  earlie-t  origina-  rand  i  of  a  Re  sidence  at  the  Conrt  of  St.  James," 

"pd  the  constitution  of  which  he  drt^ed.  which  passed  through  two  editipns  in  this  coon- 

ulluiBfebeen  prolonged,  he  contemplated,  as  try  ana  in  England ;  and  in  1845  a  second  vot- 

'  •  emploTTiu  nt  of  his  diclining  years  a  work  nmo  of  tlie  same  work,  *'compri.sing  Incidents, 

t>baT«beeQcaUed'*ThoMedidneoftheBible^"  Official  and  Personal,  from  18X9  to  1826; 
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among  the  fonner,  Kegotiations  on  fhe  Or^fon 

Territory."  In  1857  ho  miblislied  "Washing- 
ton in  JDomestio  Life."  Ilia  sons  published  in 
1860  a  volmne  of  his  "Occasional  Produo- 
tiona,  Political.  Diplomatic,  uud  MisceUaneoos, 
inchiding  a  Glant-y  at  the  Court  iui<l  Govern- 
ment ul'  Louis  i'liilippe  and  the  French  lievolu- 
tkm  of  1848,  while  the  Author  resided  as  £n- 
▼oy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotontiai- 
IJ  from  the  United  States  at  TariB." 

BUSHWORTH,  JonR,  the  compiler  of  fhe 
papen  known  as  Rushworth'n  Collection," 
Dom  in  Northnniln  rland,  Enghuid,  about  1607, 
died  in  London  in  ICUO.  He  studied  for  a 
ahort  time  at  Oxford,  then  at  linooln's  Inn,  and 
was  culled  to  tlio  bar,  but  never  practised.  As 
eorlj  as  the  >'ear  1G80  be  b^an  to  attend  in 
tiie  star  ohsmber,  the  coart  of  honor,  the  ex- 
chequer chamber,  and  other  places,  wherever 
any  matter  of  importance  was  in  questioo,  and 
to  take  notes  of  the  proceedings.  He  attnided 
also  the  meetings  of  the  parliament  of  1640, 
and  took  notes  of  tho  K])eeches  of  the  king  and 
members ;  and  when  the  long  parliament  met, 
be  waa  iqppointed  assistant  clerk  to  the  house 
of  commons.    At  this  time  also  he  took  down 

in  character,  or  some  description  of  short- 
hand, whatever  was  ndd  in  parliament  that 
seemed  most  important."  Subsequently  Rush- 
worth  became  the  rejjular  messenger  between 
tlie  house  and  the  king,  and  also  oetween  the 
bonae  and  their  general,  Essex.  In  1646  he 
was  appointed  secretary  to  Sir  Thomas  Fair- 
fax, coumiauder  of  the  parliamentary  forces, 
and  ftmn  thia  time  was  principally  with  the 
amiy  until  Fairfax  ro'^iirned  in  1050.  He  tlien 
reiurnetl  to  LondoUf  and  in  1662  was  appointed 
one  of  the  oommittee  to  deliberate  on  the  re- 
form of  the  common  law.  He  sat  in  Ivichard 
Cromwell's  parliament  in  1«;58  for  Berwick- 
upon-Tweed,  and  was  reelected  by  the  same 
town  to  1660, 1678,  and  1679.  When  Sfar  Orlan- 
do Bridgeman  was  made  keeper  of  the  great  seal 
in  1677,  he  appointed  Bushworth  his  secretary. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  parliament  conyened 
at  Oxford,  and  from  1681  lived  in  retirement. 
In  1684  he  was  arrested  for  debt  and  com- 
mitted to  prison,  where  he  lingered  for  6  years 
•nd  died  m  a  miserable  condition.  The  first 
part  (1  vol.  fol.)  of  his  "  Historical  Collection 
of  Private  Passages  of  State,  \Vcighty  Matters 
in  Law,  and  Bemarkable  Proceedings  in  Parlia- 
ment," was  published  in  1659;  the  second  part 
and  the  Trial  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford  "  ap- 
peared in  ir»80,  and  the  other  parts  of  the  col- 
lection were  left  ready  for  the  press  at  hiB  death. 

KrSK,  an  E.  co.  of  Texas,  bordered  N.  by 
the  iSabiuu  river,  and  watered  in  the  N.  by  its 
brandiee  and  to  the  8.  and  W.  by  those  of  the 
Angelina;  i»op.  in  1800,  15,808,  of  whom  6,132 
were  slaves.  In  1850  it  had  2  saw  mills,  2  tan- 
neries, 8  newspaper  oflSoes,  6  chnrohes,  and  117 
pupils  in  public  schools.    Capital,  llt  ndcrson. 

RUSK  IN,  Jons,  an  English  author,  born  in 
Loudon  in  Feb.  Ibl'J.  He  is  the  son  of  a  Lon- 
don meriDhant)  and  was  graduated  to  184S  at 


Obrirtohnreh  eollege,  Oxford,  having  ia  Ui 

gained  the  Nowdigate  ]>nze  for  "English  pwtn. 
Immediately  afterward  he  devoted  Itim^lf ' 
the  atndj  ot  art,  and  to  water  color  pii:;,^ 
in  which  he  had  already  attained  suuic  {^nc- 
cionr  y.  Becoming  familiar  with  the  work-  - 
Turner,  he  conceived  that  the  merit*  of  lasi 
patoter  were  not  anfficienUy  appredMai 
commenced  a  review  article  on  tbo  Miljc*'. 
which  was  gradually  expanded  intu  to 
▼olume,  pnbuahed  to  1848  nnder  the  titbtf 
"  Modern  Painters :  their  Superiority  in  da 
Art  of  Landscape  Painting  to  all  the  Andtct 
Masters.  By  a  Graduate  of  Oxford."  Iti- 
tracted  attention  from  the  rhetorical  brilliitTT 
of  its  style,  the  eloquence  of  its  descriptiv- 
passages,  and  particularly  from  the  wmm^ 
manner  to  which  the  most  distingnidwd  Iim- 
scape  painters  of  the  old  and  new  scbooli  vtn 
disposed  of,  and  the  claims  of  Tomer  \o  «• 
premacy  advocated.  The  paradoxical  nmtf 
the  author  ])reTeoted  it  from  becomiog  la  n* 
thority,  and  amotig  critics  and  connoisi*or>  it« 
reception  was  generally  hostile  and  eren  cot- 
temptnons.  It  gained  hosts  of  adadrai  ill 
disciples  nevertheles-s  and  in  1840  \va>  n;i:*- 
lished  for  the  second  time  iu  a  greatly  eaiii;^ 
form,  aceompanied  hj  a  second  TolimetrMta| 
"  Of  the  Imaginative  and  Theoretic  Facultie*." 
to  which,  after  an  interval  of  10  year!*,  a  3d  it  ! 
4th  were  added ;  and  in  1860  the  work  wmcit- 
pleted  by  a  6th  volume.    At  the  time  ol"  ti  - 

Imblication  of  the  last  volume  the  ori^rinjd  tit]^ 
lad  become  a  misnomer,  the  work  hvini  iur 
the  most  part  a  philoaopbical  tr^ise  on  lorf- 
pcape  painting  written  from  the  antlinr'*  pwa- 
liar  point  of  view,  and  very  discursive  in  in 
general  character  and  treatment.  TbeeoDM- 
tion  of  materials  for  this  work  involred  htti 
visits  to  various  parts  of  continental  Eurupt, 
and  in  the  cities  of  Italy,  especially  iu  Venift. 
the  contemplation  of  the  more  striking  nti^ 
val  buildings  inspired  Rtiskin  with  the  ide«  c>! 
attempting  a  reform  in  domestic  arcbitKtan. 
The  reanit  waa  hia  Seven  Lamps  of  Alchit•^ 
lure  (8vo.,  1849),  and  "The  Stones  of  VeM*" 
(8  vols,,  1851-*8),  both  wi.rks  being  illostnlcd 
by  engravings  from  careful  drawings  byhin- 
self.  In  1861  he  also  coitimenced  the  publifa- 
tion  of  a  series  of  Examples  of  tlu'  Arci  itet- 
turo  of  Venice,"  from  his  own  desigus.  ol » 
bnt  8  parts  a[ipeared.  Among  his  outr  inU> 
te(  tural  publications  are :  "  Notes  on  tho  Coc- 
struction  of  Sheep-folds"  (1851);  *'Lecturt*oa 
Architecture  and  Painting,"  delivered  at  E^* 
burgh  (8fo.,  1854);  and  a  pamphlet  entilW 
The  Opening  of  tlie  Crystal  Palace,  conridered 
in  some  of  its  Kelations  to  the  Pro«p«cU  rf 
Art,**  wbiob  ia  mainly  devoted  to  a  schema  w 
the  preservation  of  Gotliir  buildings  and  worb 
of  art.  The  pre-Kaphaelite  movement  io  t!  <? 
British  school  of  patoting  earlj  eiiliMcd  t&« 
sympathy  of  Mr.  Ru.skin.  who  alleged  that  ue 
principles  on  which  Hunt.  Millais,  and 
followers  proceeded  had  lirst  been  enoDeijW 
to  bia  own  worka;  and  to  htepamphki)  "n*- 
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RsphaeKtism^  0861),  his  "Notes'' on  the  royal 
I  atlomy  exhibitions  of  1855-'no.  and  in  contri- 
I'utioas  to  the  newspapers  and  passageti  scat- 
tered tibroQgh  his  writings,  he  has  feoorded  in 

•  i ; aracteristic  terms  his  admiration  of  the  pro- 
auctions  of  the  new  school.    In  his  "  Notes" 
on  Turner's  pictures  and  drawings  exhibited  in 
iLirihorou^h  house,  published  in  1867,  he  as- 
T  tiislied  the  pTiblie  by  severe  strictures  on 
.  iruer.   Uia  roiiiainiag  works  aro :     The  King 
the  Golden  BiTcr,"  a  Ohristnias  fairy  tale 
■  ["•''D:  a  notice  of  "Giotto  and  liis  Works," 
i>(i:uarcd  for  &  collection  of  engraved  outlines 
iif  the  freoeoes  of  thst  master,  published  by  the 
.^  mndol  society,  of  which  Ruskin  was  one  of 
iba  founders ;  "  Elt-mt  nta  of  Drawinp,  in  three 
Letiem  for  Begiiuiers"  (1857),  one  of  his  most 
ritdetl  and  nseful  treatises:  '^The  Political 
.^'  oBoiny  of  Art"  (li^os);  -  ElL-nionts  of  Per- 
fij^tive;''  and  "The  Two  Paths,"  being  the 
wlsfauiee  of  leotnres  on  art  and  ita  applioation 
•'<  decoration  and  manufacture,  delivered  to 
iK/odon  artiaauB  in  1854.   If  to  these  be  added 
hb  articles  in  the  "Quarterly  Review"  on 
L  nl  Lindsay's  •'Christian  Art"  and  Easilaku's 
•  History  of  Oil  PaintiTjg,"  his  biographical  no- 
:    of  Samuel  Prout  in  the  **  Art  Journal"  of 
l'^^.  his  letters  to  the  "Times"  newspaper, 
■M  otlier  fu^'itis  o  ]iioce>,  we  shall  liave  a  cora- 
(>Idi6  list  of  his  Wi«rk^.   Ue  is  still  asaiduoudy 
tit^g^A  in  the  study  of  art,  and  baa  at  Tarfotn 
ti'.  iea  directed  classes  in  the  working  men's  col- 
lege of  London,  and  a--;istod  otber  institutions, 
bt^ide  {riving  luiiny  friendly  services  to  >tudeuts 
IB  the  theory  and  praetioe  of  art. 

Rl'vSS,  Jony  T>km'=ont,  M.D.,  an  American 
I  '  ysician,  born  at  Chebacco  (now  ir^ex),  Mass., 
^  pt  1, 1801.  He  was  fcradoated  at  Yale  col- 
•^is'e  in  1823,  studied  nK«licii)e  at  Boston,  New 
ven,  Paris,  London,  Iuiinl>urgh,  and  Dublin, 
«nd  to  practise  i  n  New  York  in  1828.  In 
b27  lie  was  appointed  almoner  of  the  >ii|>pliea 
»^rit  to  Oroe.  L-  from  Bi oton,  and  sailed  in  June 
•^i  that  j'uar  fur  (ireere,  with  a  cargo  of  provi- 
^if'M.  He  remained  tlitis.-  3  years,  distributing 
ihe  snj'pli.-.s  received  and  superintending  for 
monttis  a  hospital  which  he  establish^  at 
P«rot,  and  returned  to  Kew  York  in  1880. 
'>n  March  15,  1833,  he  commenced  at  his 
w«ru  expense  the  instruction  of  3  blind  boys, 
indonMay  19  added  3  more  to  the  number. 

after  he  was  invited  to  organize  the  New 
ErizUnd  asvluni  f  >r  the  blind  at  Boston, 
«  l.ich  liad  been  chartered  in  182U ;  but  m  he 
wliaed,  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe  reeeired  the  appointr 
Pi«'nt.  Dr.  Rass  was  appointed  snperinti-ndont 
JlJ^*  ^^"^  York  blind  institution  in  March, 
ISW;  sad  being  desirous  of  rendering  his  pupils 
*:^yt}}\t  of  self-support,  he  familiarized  himself 
»iUj  such  trades  as  basket  making,  mat  mnkintr. 
*w  car^t  weaving,  and  instructed  them  in 
wm.  Ftnding  that  the  alphabet,  maps,  and 
Birure*  in  use  in  Enrnpcan  institutions  were 
'«7  curabroua  and  expensive,  he  invented  a 
g^Gvt  c  :Jpliabee  of  41  obaractera,  efficiently 
Jvethois  Hi  the  Boman  alphabet  to  be  read 
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with  little  difficulty  by  seeing  pefwma,  to  which 
lu'  added  22  nrefixes,  suffixes,  &c.,  and  proposed 
to  print  books  for  tbe  blind  in  raised  type  of 
these  characters.  He  also  greatly  simpliflMl  the 

mathematical  characters  for  tlic  blind.  n>in£^only 
4  instead  of  10,  and  printed  maps  for  them  from 
raised  designs,  using  wa^e  lines  for  water,  &c.. 
instead  of  the  plan  of  marking  the  boundaries 
by  a  cord,  as  then  in  voprue.  The  maps,  with 
some  slight  change,  are  still  in  use;  but 
Braille's  process  (see  Binrn)  has  superseded  his 
figures,  and  his  connection  ^v•^}]  tlie  ItHiid  in- 
stitution waa  terminated  too  soon  to  admit  the 
general  introdnetion  of  bis  phonetio  system  of 
writing.  He  was  active  in  the  organization  of 
the  New  York  prison  association,  and  was  for 
several  years  its  secretary,  serving  also  gratu- 
itttoosly  for  5  years  as  its  agent  for  inrestigat' 
inir  cases  of  detention,  and  snbst-qncntly  was  one 
of  its  vice-presidents,  lie  also  took  an  active 
part  in  bringing  about  the  reform  in  the  peni- 
tentiary at  lilackwcll's  island,  and  the  ereofion 
of  the  new  workhouse.  In  1840  he  prepared 
a  petition  to  the  legislature,  requesting  it  to 
make  some  provision  for  the  ])roper  training 
of  vagrant  children  ;  and  in  1861  the  jtivenilo 
asylum  was  incorporated,  Dr.  Russ  being  ap- 
pointed the  snperuatendent,  which  position  he 
held  till  the  m  it  irrm  '  f  l^^ns.  when  he  rL<ii;ncul, 
and  has  since  ihut  time  resided  in  Brooklyn. 
Dr.  Rttse  has  been  an  active  codperator  in  other 
charitable  institutions  of  New  York  and  its  vi- 
cinity ;  among  them,  an  em]>loyincnt  house  for 
unfortunate  poor  women,  de.^ipjncd  esi>ecially 
for  tliose  who  were  desirous  of  reforming  from 
n  vicious  or  intemperate  life ;  tliis  in-titntion 
was  successfully  established  in  It^ou,  under  the 
BOperioteDdence  of  hb  wife  and  daughter. 

Rt'SSELL.  1.  A  S.  W.  ( o.  Va  .  br.rdered 
N.  W.  by  the  Cumberland  mountains,  which 
separate  it  from  Kentucky,  and  S.  E.  by  the 
Clinch  mountains,  intersected  by  Clinch  river, 
and  drained  by  tlio  head  woters  of  tlie  West 
fork  of  Sandy  river ;  area,  about  1,3U0  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1860,  10,160,  of  whom  1,009  were 
slaves.  It  lias  a  mountainous  surface  and 
some  good  soil  in  the  valleys.  It.  contains  iron 
ore,  coa),  and  marble.  In  1860  there  were  8 
grist  mills,  5  tanneries,  14  churches,  and  5l7 
pupils  attendinir  j>nbric  sobools.  Vabic  of  real 
estate  in  1*^56,  $l,OoG,447,  showing  an  increase 
of  67  iK'r  cent,  since  1850.  Capital,  I^-ebanon. 
IT.  An  K.  eo.  of  Ala.,  separated  from  Oa.  by 
the  Chattahoochee,  and  drained  by  the  Uchee, 
Waoooohee,  and  Oowekee  creeks;  area,  about 
900  sq.  ni ;  po]..  ill  isno.  26,593,  of  wliom 
15,638  were  slaves.  In  1850  there  were  26 
churches,  and  600  pupils  attending  public 
schools.  The  N.  W.  corner  is  traversed  by  the 
Montjronicry  and  West  Point  railroad,  connect- 
ing with  the  Columbus  and  Opelika  railroad, 
winch  crosses  the  county  toward  tiie  8.  £. 
Tlio  ^fnljilc  and  Girard  railroad,  not  yet  HSOl) 
completed,  also  intersects  it.  Capital,  Craw- 
ford, in.  A  8.  CO.  of  £y.,  intenected  by  Cum- 
berland river,  and  dnuned  by  its  bcanchea; 
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area,  about  225  aa.  m. ;  pop.  in  1660,  6,453,  of 

whom  f)o9  wero  flares.  It  lias  a  hilly  snrfare, 
and  tlie  »oil  is  fcriilo  near  tiio  streams.  Tlio 
prodnetiofia  in  1850  were  310.] '.r^  laishcls  of 
Ir.fl: m  com,  51,416  of  oats,  V2,l'VS  ILs.  of 
wool,  and  40,757  of  tobacco.  There  were  12 
drarehea,  and  868  pupils  in  piibUe  aehoola. 
Capifnl.  .Tmnestown 

Rl'SSELL,  Benjamin,  an  American  joiinial- 
iat,  born  iu  Boston,  Mass.,  in  Sept.  1701,  died 
there,  Jan.  4,  1845.  He  was  apprenticed  at  U 
years  of  age  to  Isaiah  Thomas,  a  printer  of 
Worcester,  MaM^  and  editor  of  the  Massa- 
cbraettn  Spj/^  aad  before  ooin]deting  his  term 
enli-^ttd  in  the  revolutionary  arrov.  .\i  tlio 
expiration  of  bis  apprenticeship  be  settled  in 
Boston,  and  in  Ifarcli,  1784,  ci^tabUi^hed  the 
"Oolmnbiim  Centinel,"  a  semi-weekly  newsi- 
paper,  w^hich  nndir  his  control  was  tVr  10 
years  one  of  the  muist  iuducntial  organs  ol  the 
ftderal  party  {n  New  Englaiid.  He  repeatedly 
nprt-st ut.  d  Boston  in  both  brin  '  -^  of  tlie 
state  legi.'^latnre,  was  for  one  or  two  tciins  a 
member  of  the  executive  council,  and  held  a 
miyor**  oemmission  in  the  itate  militia,  whence 
he  was  unircffially  Icnow^n  as  M^or  Russell. 

Eaml.  See  Ki  i^tiicLL,  Loan  Joior. 

BU88EI.L,  LoKO  John,  8d  sou  of  the  6th 
dnke  of  Bedford,  an  English  statci^mfin.  born 
in  London,  Aug.  19, 1792.  After  passing  some 
time  at  a  publio  ewfaool  at  Snnbnry,  he  was 
wmt  to  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  the  pro- 
fes.sorial  chair?  of  that  institution  being  then 
filled  by  hku  of  great  einiiience,  whose  opin- 
ions were  in  unison  with  tho«e  liberal  politi- 
rn!  i>rin(ij>Ii's,  the  suj)j)ort  of  whicli  has  for 
several  generations  distinguished  tiie  house  of 
BiisselL  He  took  part  in  the  discussions  of 
the  8j>ecnlfttive  society,  and  at  the  house  of 
Dugald  Stewart  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  in- 
tercourse witli  many  of  the  leading  minds  of 
Britain.  He  went  abroad  in  1H09,  and  travelled 
in  Spain  .and  Porlufrnl.  the  Kii;.di-h  I'liii^'  at 
that  time  shut  out  from  mo^^tof  the  continental 
eomitrles  through  the  power  and  influence  of 
K:iiM.l»  on;  and  he  was  an  eye-witness  of .««( n 
of  the  most  im|)ortant  incidents  of  the  peniiit»u- 
lar  war.  In  1813  ho  was  choi<cn  a  member  of 
the  house  of  commons  for  the  borough  of  Tev- 
isto<-k,  in  which  the  intlucnce  of  his  family  was 
paramount.  At  that  time  the  whig  party  was  st 
the  lowest  point  of  its  fortmes,  and  apparent- 
ly  wn.t  banished  for  cv*t  fr<>m  powi  r.  L<»rd 
John  supported  its  i)rin<-iples,  and  the  Liver- 
pool-Castlercagh  ministry  found  in  hira  an  nn- 
eompromiriDff  opponent ;  but  so  ns«  less  did  all 
oppo»'it!on  a»>f>car.  that  ho  contvniphiti  d  a 
with<irawal  from  politicid  life.  At  tlie  close 
of  1619  he  beiran  bi^  career  as  a  parliamentary 
reformer,  makinf;  hi-  fir-t  motion  on  the  sub- 
ject I>ec.  14,  1819;  and  though  defeated,  be 
renewed  the  motion  from  year  to  year,  with 
■ome  exceptions,  lie  Hiicceisled.  howerer,  in 
getting  the  frnnchj.*e  transferre<l  frum  a  <  -n 
victcd  borough  to  Yorksljire.  which  wtu*  lui 
importeDt  ndmiirriwi  bj  paiiiament.  He  anp- 
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the  test  and  corporation  net?,  and  retrmcb- 
meut;  aad  w.is  a  Wiirm  opptmcnt  of  iW  b-Z 
of  pains  and  ]>enalties  brought  against  (^2c>«ia 
Caroline.    He  did  not  take  offu^.-  under  llr 
Canning,  but  retrained  from  bressing  hie  pcri»- 
liar  motions  dorlng  his  uimstiy.  beeana*  «f 
its  general  liberality.     In  1828  ht-  larricd 
the  repeal  of  the  test  and  corjtoration  st-r« 
through  piirliameut,  and  in  Ib'IU  voitii  Ivr  it-j 
successful  Catholic  emancipation  act.    In  tb» 
Grey  mini>t!y,  formed  in  Nov.  lt:*30,  Ix  n!  J-yhn 
was  paymaster  of  the  forces,  and  took  the 
in  the  noose  of  commons  in  snpport  of  the  re- 
form bill,  which  he  introduced  in  lilarcb.  IKSl, 
The  reform  bill,  with  some  chanjie^.  w  a»  car- 
ried, and  Lord  John  was  cliiwicu  nivUil^r  for 
Soutli  Devon  in  1832.    He  went  out  with  th« 
Melbourne  ministry  in  lsr>4  ;  but  in  bv 
returned  to  otiice,  being  tben  appomted  sc<-to 
tary  of  state  tot  the  home  department,  whseb 
place  be  held  until  \^''y'.\  ulun  he  became 
secretary  of  state  for  war  and  the  cidonie*. 
During  the  6  years  that  followe<l  L4>rd  Mtl- 
hoome*!  restoration  to  power.  Lord  John  Rq»- 
sell  was  really  the  i  bief  iiKinl  i-r  <-f  the  ri;.n- 
Lstry ;  and  he  vigorously  carried  various  r«t\'m 
me^isnres,  though  the  wbigs  had  not  a  eoDataat 
nuyority  in  the  connnnn-,  and  there  w»<  &  ma- 
jority against  tbem  in  the  house  of  peers,  lie 
ceased  to  be  minister  Aug.  30. 1841,  when  tht 
Ke<-ond  Peel  ministry  succei-ded  to  that  of  Mil- 
bourne.  For  6  year^  he  wa>  (,  li-i  f  of  the  np|n.pfi- 
tion,  but  in  1846,  ou  the  hri'uking  up  ut  ihti  Wrj 
party,  ho  became  prime  minister,  hoIdiit|r  the 
otfici'  of  first  lord  of  the  tren^nry.    Hi*  miniirtry 
lasted  until  1852,  when  he  was  defeated  on  lW 
nulida^nestion,  and  resigned.  When  the  Al>«v- 
deen  mmistry  ^v;|s  formed,  at  the  dose  *»f  It*^ 
be  became  !*ecrv  tat  y  of  ^t ate  for  foreign  at!a:rn, 
which  office  he  >ui<n  exchanged  for  that  t>i'  iujd 
president  of  the  council.    He  leA  th«  Aberdeen 
inhiLstry  in  Jan.  1855,  and  feht>rt!y  afr,  rwaiJ 
took  the  office  of  colonial  secretary  in  ilta 
Patanerston  ministry.   He  wss  sent  aa  nrkiih 
plenipotcntinry  to  take  part  in  tlii  Vit  i.i.a  ^  n- 
ference.  which  was  intended  to  put  an  enii  to 
the  Russian  war ;  but  bis  conduct  in  tha  coo- 
ftrence  not  being  apprt>ved  by  the  English  pt:'  - 
lie,  lie  witlidrcw  from  tin-  r;d>ii-eT,  .Tu'y  l«i.l«v.V'>. 
In  180U  he  was  appointed  secretarr  ot  state  6ur 
foreign  afliurs,  which  office  he  held  for  abo«i 
two  years.    In  July.  1?^^!.  he  wa*  cK  vated  lo 
the  house  of  peers  with  the  title  of  Earl  FiiaifiA 
of  Kingston-Rnnsell.  He  has  been  a  volmniMMs 
autht>r.  having  published '*LifiM>f  WiUiiii    I  ni 
Russell"  (1815);  -  History  of  the  FrhO  ( 
f»titntion"  (1821);    "Don  Carh»8,  a 
(1822);   **lIititor>  of  tbe  AtTairs  of  £un>pe 
miu-y-  the  Peace  of  I'tro*  ht"  M'^Crt; 
res)>ondeuce  of  John,  4tb  Duke  of  Iktiford" 
(1848);  **)ferooirt,  Journal,  and  Comsftm- 
dence  of  Th(»ma.s  Moore"  (lS*>S->»);  Ai»d  '•  Me- 
m<)ri«ls  and  Correspondence  of  Charles  Jame* 
Fox"  (Lh54).    He  has  been  twice  inarrtvd.  ut 
1681  to  Adelaide,  widow  of  Lord  Bibblesdsk^ 
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and  ia  1841  to  Ladjr  ITranccs  Anna  Marm, 
daughter  of  the  earl  of  MiiiUi.  By  both  bmiv 
rinses  lie  has  children, 

KlHrtF.T.K,  WiLLUJf,  lord,  2d  son  of  William, 
Sth  etrl  of  Bedford,  an  English  iMtmoMxt^  bom 
St.pt,  2?,  K,.39.  ?K'hea(k'd  July  2!,  1683.  After 
studying  at  Cumbrid^L'c  with  his  elder  brother, 
he  travellt'd  in  coinp-uij  with  him  on  the  con- 
tinent, returning  to  England  in  1650.   He  was 
eltcted  to  parliament  for  Tavistock  in  1^61, 
but  for  13  years  was  a  silent  and  inactive  mem- 
ber. He  partook  of  the  diaolate  pleaeares  of 
the  court  of  Charles  IL,  and  wa>5  enj^'ap  in 
more  than  one  dueL   In  1669  he  married  Lad/ 
Vsnghan,  •  widow,  and  daughter  of  the  earl 
•  S(;atbampton,  first  lord  treasurer  to  Charles 
ii.  He  became  one  of  the  leaders  of  "the 
country  party"  in  1673.  and  served  it  faithfully 
till  hie  deiKtb,  oominK  forward  in  oppoeition  to 
thf  nnconstitational  au<l  impolitic  attempt.''  of 
tlie  king  and  hia  partisans  to  destroy  English 
freedom  diroogh  the  aid  of  Franoe.  On  the 
death  of  his  cTJor  brother,  without  heirn.  at 
ihf  b<':iinnin;r  of  1G78,  he  became  I.ord  Russell, 
aitd  tioir  apparent  to  tiie  earldom  of  Bedford. 
<  »□  March  14>  1678,  he  seconded  the  motion  to 
declare  war  against  France,  and  spoke  in  stip- 
F'^irt  of  it.   At  that  time  he  bad  inter\'iews 
^th  IC.  de  Ronyigny,  undo  of  his  wife,  who 
!iftd  been  f^ent  to  England  by  Louit*  XIV,  to 
iaiiaeaoe  English  parties  so  to  act  as  to  pro- 
note  the  interests  of  Franoe ;  bnt  nothing  that 
then  took  place  was  illegal  or  improper,  hii  ob- 
iect  being  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  eon- 
aection  between  the  king  of  France  and  the 
icint^  of  England.    He  acted  with  his  party  at 
t'-'  time  «if  Th'-  "popish  ^!«>t;"  and  as  fiis  -in- 
oerity  cannot  be  doabted,  his  intellect  has  ne- 
Manily  snflered  in  the  estnnation  of  sooceed- 
ing  tifne*.    In  N"ov.  167H,  ho  was  chosen  to 
iBove  iti  the  house  of  commons  that  the  Auko 
of  York  should  be  removed  from  the  kiu^^'s 
pn-aence  and  councils.    He  was  one  of  the 
chief  actors  in  the  impeachment  of  the  hinl 
ireuorer  Daaby,  bat  aherward  admitted  that 
he  wm  nistaken  in  the  part  be  took  ageinet 
*^ It  statesman.   When  the  new  council  propos- 
iti by  tsir  W.  Temple  was  formed,  Lord  Rus.soll 
WW  appointed  one  of  the  80  members.  He 
wu  not  at  first  in  favor  of  excluding  the  doke 
of  York  from  the  succession,  but  finally  sup- 
[forted  the  measare.   He  left  the  council  at  the 
^'{-;nnniQg  of  1680.  On  Oct.  96  be  spoke  in 
tiTor  of  measures  against  "  popery,  and  to  pre- 
heat a  popish  sQcoessor'*  to  the  crowu ;  and  a 
veek  later  he  seconded  OoL  Titus*s  motion  to 
disable  the  duke  of  York  from  becoming  king 
trf  England.    His  inflncnce  in  tlie  liou^e  of 
eommons  was  one  of  tlie  causes  of  rh©  pasAogo 
of  the  exclusion  bill  throngh  tliat  body;  bnt  it 
'^M  thrown  OQt  by  the  peers.    The  ^tory  tliat 
I»rd  Russell  objected  to  the  mitigation  of  the 
t^ntence  ef  Lord  Stafford  rests  on  very  donbt- 
fnl  authority.    When  tlie  rt-action  afrain«<t  the 
J^iiigs  took  place,  the  government  of  Charles 
IL  nwlved  to  destroy  their  leaders,  prooeed- 


in;^  to  do  so  according  to  the  forms  of  law. 
T):  it  w  an  age  of pTots,^*  and  iUse  witness^ 
aboimded  and  could  be  procured  as  well  by 
purchiuie  us  by  threats.  The  state  trials  were 
mroes,  except  that  they  furnished  the  madiine- 
ry  by  whi^  h  the  blooii  of  the  acx;nscd  couM  lie 
shed,  whether  he  were  innocent  or  guilty.  As 
the  whigs  had  made  use  of  the  courts  to  mur- 
der innocent  Catholics,  so  were  they  i  uj].loyed 
by  the  tories  to  murder  innocent  whigs.  Lord 
Rosaell  knew  that  it  was  meant  to  destroy  him, 
bat  he  wonld  not  fly.  He  was  very  sennble 
be  should  fall  a  sacrifice."  he  .•^aid ;  "  arbitrary 
government  could  not  bo  <«ot  up  in  England 
wiUiont  wading  through  his  blood."  He  was 
arrested  on  the  charge  of  having  been  concern- 
ed in  the  Rye  Hoimo  plot,  said  to  have  been 
formed  by  Kumbold  and  othera,  for  an  attack 
on  the  king  and  the  duke  of  York.  When 
tak(  ri  liefore  the  council,  the  kiiifr  told  him  that 
nobuily  suspected  him  of  any  design  against  hie 
person,  bnt  that  he  had  iifood  evidence  of  bis 
l)ein;Lr  in  desi;,'iis  against  his  <:o\  emment.  After 
the  examination  was  over,  Lonl  Ru-ssell  was 
committed  to  the  tower.  He  saw  that  he  was 
going  to  his  death,  and  to  the  remark  of  his 
servant  tlmt  bo  hoped  it  would  not  bo  in  tbo 
power  of  his  cuemi^  to  take  hb  life,  he  an- 
swered: "Tm,  the  devil  is  loose.**  From  that 
moment  lio  began  to  prepare  for  death,  as  if  he 
were  already  under  sentence.  His  arrest  caus- 
ed mnoh  sensation,  and  the  duko  of  Moumonth, 
who  was  involved  in  the  same  charge,  sent  to 
let  him  know  he  wotibl  come  in  and  f}\iirc  liia 
fate,  if  he  thought  it  could  do  him  any  service; 
but  Lord  Rassell  replied  that  it  would  be  of  no 
advanta'^rc  to  him  to  have  his  friends  die  with 
him.  Ue  replied  civilly  to  tbo  iumiiries  of  a 
committee  of  the  privy  connetl,  bnt  de<'fined  to 
make  any  defence  till  his  trial.  The  trial  took 
place  at  the  Old  Bailey,  July  13,  IOh'  The 
charge  against  him  was  "for  conspiring  liio 
death  of  the  long,  and  consulting  and  agreeing 
to  stir  np  insurrection ;  and  to  that  eiul  to 
seize  the  guards  (appointed;  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  king's  p>erflon.**  The  case  for  the 
government  was  conducted  by  Sir  Robert  Saw- 
yer, attorney-general,  Heneage  Finch,  solicitor- 
general,  and  Jefireys ;  and  their  names  are  suffi- 
dent  to  show  how  it  was  conducted,  and  with 
what  illegality  and  brutality  it  wa?  marked. 
No  counsel  was  tlien  allowed  to  the  accused, 
except  on  points  of  law,  bnt  Lady  Kossell  was 
permitted  to  nssi'^t  Iier  husband  in  writin;?, 
to  help  his  memory."  The  jary  was  formed 
inviolatton  of  law,  and  it  is  certain  that  he  whs 
not  gnilty  of  the  crime  of  which  he  was  accused 
according  to  a  proper  constrncrion  of  the  t 
of  25  Edward  III. ;  so  that  the  act  uf  1  William 
and  Mary,  reversing  his  attainder,  declared  that 
he  "  wn^,  hy  undue  and  illegal  return  of  jurors, 
hnv  iii^'  t>een  refused  his  lawiful  challenge  to  the 
Mid  jurors  for  want  of  A^hold,  and  by  partial 
and  unjust  constructions  of  law,  wrongfully 
convicted,  attainted,  and  executed  for  high 
treason."  The  chief  witoesses  against  him  were 
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Sheppard,  nil  «  f  w  ftom  were  rcnegailes,  and  en- 

gagcd  in  h wearing  uway  an  innocent  man's  life 
1  order  to  save  their  own  lives.  Howard  was 
thA  moflt  iii£Eunou8  crcatare  of  even  tliat  age ; 
Sbcppard  contradicted  himself;  and  PamiJ^ey 
subset^ u en ily  gave  evidence  on  the  trial  of  Mr. 
Coriii>h  which,  if  true,  proved  that  he  had  ]ht- 
jured  Jiiinself  at  the  trial  of  Lord  Russell.  Tlio 
extent  of  Lord  Buseeirs  error  was*  that  he  had 
engaged  in  **Min«  dlsooiurMS  about  makiaig 
Bome  stirs,''  stub  as  were  common  enough  with 
the  \vhi<7s  afk-r  it  bad  become  evident  that  the 
king  liud  rc*M>lved  to  govern  coiitrorj  lu  law ; 
Hub  was  all  that  was  aworn  against  him,  and 
tbb  wa<5  not  trenson.    As  to  tlio  Bye  House 

Slot,  if  any  such  plot  ever  was  formed,  which 
I  acaroely  to  be  believed  in  view  of  the  dying 
declaration  of  so  bold  and  honest  a  man  as 
Bumbold,  it  is  not  now  pretended  that  Lord 
BoaaeU  had  any  part  in  it;  bat  the  hatred 
which  the  details  of  that  plot^  as  published, 
excited  against  hitn,  loded  to  bring  about  bis 
conviction.  He  iuuruduced  witnesses  to  show 
that  Lord  Howard  had  declared  and  protested 
that  he  knew  nothinfr  a^iinst  liira,  nor  of  any 
plot  he  could  in  the  least  be  questioned  for. 
Other  witoesBes,  of  the  hi^eet  cnaracterf  were 
brought  forward  to  speak  to  the  general  excel- 
lence of  Lord  Russell's  character,  which  ren- 
dered it  improbable  that  he  slmuld  have  entered 
into  a  conspiracy  like  that  charged  against  him. 
One  of  them  said:  "I  have  been  acqvmintod 
with  my  lord  several  years,  and  conversed 
tnttoh  with  him.  I  toolc  him  to  be  one  of  the 
best  sons,  one  of  tlie  best  fathers,  and  one  of 
the  best  m&sters — one  of  the  best  huHbands, 
one  of  the  best  friends,  and  one  of  the  best 
Chriatiaiui  we  had/'  Lord  Roaaell  made  a  short 
but  strong  speech  to  the  court  and  jury ;  but 
the  former  charged  against  him,  and  the  latter 
Ibnnd  him  gniltj.  When  brought  up  to  re- 
ceive ^•ontenee,  on  July  l.urd  Russtll  {loint- 
ed  out  that  judgment  ought  not  to  pass  upon 
him  for  conspiring  the  death  of  the  king,  of 
which  there  was  no  proof  by  aiiy  <me  witness, 
all  the  witnesses  having  sworn  a  conspiracy  to 
levy  war,  but  no  Intention  of  killing  the  king. 
He  waa  answered,  "  that  it  was  an  exception 
prfi-  < T  tr>  be  made  before  tlie  verdict;  but  that 
the  court  was  now  bound  by  the  verdict,  as 
well  aa  the  prisoner.  Thus,  in  the  state  of  the 
law  at  that  time,  the  prisoner  was  unable  to  in- 
troduce counsel  before  the  verdict,  because  that 
Were  admitting  the  fact;  and  he  waa  excluded 
from  argiiinir  the  point  after  the  verdict,  be- 
eanse  t).  inry  bad  given  judgment  on  tlie  fact 
and  tlie  liiv,  together.''  Yet  in  another  case, 
that  oecnrred  in  the  Ibllowing  year,  a  contrary 
decision  was  nuide,  which  shows  that  it  was 
the  deliberate  purpose  of  the  government  to 
put  Lord  Russell  to  death,  by  way  of  intimidat- 
ing the  liberal  party,  his  rank,  his  influence, 
and  his  vcw  iFutorcufc  servinp  as  evidences  that 
no  man  couid  iiuid  himiivlf  aal'c  who  shoold  op- 
poaa  the  vWnatf  echemes  of  tiie  cooiL  San.- 


t«nee  of  death  was  then  pMsed  vpon  hti 

Russell,  and  the  kinji  commuted  hU  punisb- 
ment  to  simple  decapitation^  which  vai  i 
tacmr  always  accorded  to  criminals  of  the  «»■ 
tocratic  cla.si>es.    Great  efforts  were  made  (o 
save  hi-  lit. .  and  it  was  reported  that  biffathtr 
ullercd  il  00,000  for  a  pardon,  to  which  Un- 
king replied :    He  coula  not  pnrdhase  bif  own 
and  his  hiibjects'  blood  at  fo  easy  a  rato."  TLc 
king  seems  to  have  been  impressed  wiih 
belief  that  he  co«dd  not,  with  aafsty  to  bif 
own  life.  Hy)are  the  life  of  Lord  Russell.  To 
please  his  friend*?,  and  because  of  bi«  vnk't  Oit- 
tress.  Lord  Russell  pctitioucd  the  king  and  the 
duke  of  York  to  spare  him,  on  condition  of  Li« 
living  abroad,  and  taking  no  j)art  in  Zni^M 
affairs;  but  he  never  supposed  his  petilioa 
would  be  Ikvorably  received.  He  was  sttesded 
by  BnriKt  and  Tillot-on,  but  could  Dot  be 
brought  to  sul>scribe  to  their  servile  doctrine 
on  the  right  of  resistance  to  tyrannv.  Sent 
of  his  observations  during  the  tdv  days  tkt 
passed  between  bis  sentence  and  bi«  mcrivr 
bhow  much  pleasant  humor,  and  othen^  ^n.^'- 
depth  of  thought  and  eloquence.  No  man  ever 
faced  deatli  with  ^rreater  firmTie>s.    IK-  f  H 
asleep  a  second  time  on  the  morning  of  hil^  ei- 
ecntion,  and  reflised  to  accept  of  a  plan  foraad 
for  his  escape  by  the  earl  of  Devonshire,  then 
Lord  Cavendish.    At  tbo  scntfold  lie  st\t  ft 
paper  to  the  sheriff  that  cuibuilied  his  senti- 
ments, and  after  the  usual  ceremonies  ssboail* 
ted  to  the  stroke  of  the  exectitioner. — yoiuiii 
has  a  nobler  place  in  Engli&h  histon-  tbia 
William  Lord  Rnnell,  the  conTiction  tfait  U 
was  judicially  murdered  heightening  the  effw' 
of  his  personal  virtues  and  his  political 
vices*.  Ilis  attainder  was  reversed  inimediiitL ; 
after  the  revolution,  and  his  father  was  created 
duke  of  Bedford  in  1694,  the  patent  stifb?, 
among  the  reasons  for  conferring  the  liouor, 
"  that  this  was  not  the  least,  that  he  was  dte 
father  to  Lord  Ru6.«e)l,  the  ornament  i  f^w 
age,"  &c. — Racbkl,  Lady  Russell,  »urviv«fil  Ler 
husband  more  than  40  years,  dying  Sept.  29, 
1723,  at  the  age  of  87.    Her    Letters,"  e  li'  ^ 
by  Miss  Berry,  were  published  in  1819;  »n<i  *  ' 
more  perfect  cditii*ii,  i-dited  by  Lord  John  R**  ^ 
aell,  appeared  in  1854.  In  the  pre&oa  to  die 
work,  the  editor  favb:  *''nic  recent  hi'*toriftI 
work  of  Mr.  Macauiay,  splendid  aud  powerfd  ^ 
aa  it  is,  does  not  appear  to  me  to  give  a  corred 
account  of  the  conduct  of  Lord  Russell  iut|'^ 
memorable  transiutions  which  ledtohistml  I 
and  condenuuitiuu.    This  it<  not  the  place 
enter  into  that  inquiry ;  if  it  were,  it  would  not  i 
be  dit^T  nh  to  show  that,  while  Lord  Shaft**-  j 
bury  aud  borae  of  his  friends  were  urging  on 
resistance,  Lwd  RnsseU  was  opposed  to  aor 
attempt  of  the  kind.    Lady  Rn.'*sell  sa.vstruljr 
he  was  piiity  of  misprision  of  treason  at  roost 
"The  Life  of  William  Lord  Russell,  with 
Account  of  the  Times  in  which  lie  lived  i3 
vols.  8vo.,  London),  by  Lord  .fohn  Eujsell,''^ 
published  in  1816,  and  has  since  passed  tbrougfl 
soTeral  editions. 
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BUBSELL,  'WiLtiAv,  a  liootUah  Instorfaa, 

bora  in  Selkirkshire  in  1741,  died  in  Dum- 
friesahire,  Dec.  25,  1793.  In  1756  ho  waa 
botmd  apprentice  Ibr  5  year:*  to  a  bookseller 
and  jmntc-r  of  Edinburgh,  and  npon  the  com- 
pletion of  his  ii|>i>rentice3hip  published  a  "  Se- 
lect CoIlecUoQ  of  Modern  Poems."  In  1764 
be  relinquiBhed  his  trade  and  repaired  to  Lon- 
dou  in  search  of  liteniry  emplovineiit.  ITis 
principal  works  are  :  a  Hbtory  of  America" 
(1779;  ;  "  History  of  Modem  Europe"  (5  vob., 
177*-'84);  "History  of  Ancient  Europe,  with 
a  View  of  the  Ikt  vi^lutiotis  in  Asia  and  Africa" 
(2  volg.  8vo.,  London,  1703; ;  ajid  "  ilistorj  of 
England  from  the  Beginning  of  the  Reign  of 
G  <ir>it"  ni.  to  t]w  Coiioliisiuii  of  the  Ameiioan 
War,"  left  uniiniahed  at  hm  death. 

EU8SELL,  VfiLUAx,  an  American  edoea- 
tionlst,  born  in  Glasgow,  Scotland,  April  28, 
179^.  ITe  stiitiied  at  the  university  of  Glasfrovv, 
aiid  in  1817  came  to  Savannah,  Ga.,  where  in 
1819  he  became  the  head  of  the  Chatham  acad- 
eruj.  In  1^22  ho  removed  to  Connffticut,  and 
for  3  yeara  presided  over  the  New  Township 
icideinf  ana  the  Hopkins  grammar  dohool  at 
Xvw  Haven.  From  ill  health  ho  rcsi:^ned  his 
coime<'tion  with  the  grammar  school,  and  com- 
inmced  giving  instruction  to  classes  m  elooQo 
titjn  in  Andover,  Gambridge,  and  Boston.  In 
1*20  he  took  charge  of  the  American  Joumft! 
of  Education,"  edited  it  for  8  years,  and  then  ro- 
Tuored  to  G^rmantown,  Penn.,  where  he  tangbt 
8  liinitod  class  of  yoim^' ladies  for  several  years, 
lie^  neit  opened  a  school  for  young  ladies  in 
Phtladelphia,  bat  finally  resumed  his  dasses  in 
»?l«>ciJtion  in  Andover  and  Boston,  giving  in- 
struction also  at  teachers'  institutes  in  Rhode 
Island  uud  New  Ilumpshire.  lu  1849  he  estab- 
liahed  a  seminary  for  teachers  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  in  1853  removed  it  to  Lanca-^ter, 
Mass.,  where  he  now  resides.  Mr.  Rnasell  haa 
beea  largely  engaged  in  the  preparatioB  of  treap 
t'.-i^  m  education  :iv.*]  toxt  book'^  for  schools, 
tspecially  in  the  dcparunonts  of  reading  and 
floeotlon. 

RUSSELL,  WiLUAM  HowXRD,  a  Britieh 

joum;\H4.  bom  in  Dublin  in  1821.  He  was 
filtered  at  Trinity  coUoge,  Dublin,  in  1838,  and 
yh\h  pursnuiir  stadies  there  in  1841  was 
invited  by  an  uncle,  who  was  oti  t'le  t  tff  of 
the  LoadoQ  "  Times,"  to  write  a  report  of  the 
I^MDgfofd  eleetion  for  that  JoomaL  Rnssell, 
Ining  then  iu  narrow  circumstances  and  partly 
dtpeiidcnt  on  his  kinsman,  the  bishop  of  Meath, 
for  the  means  of  procuring  his  e«lu<  ution, 
accepted  the  offer,  and  reporte<l  the  [>roceed- 
in^  at  this  and  <»tlier  Irish  elections  to  the 
s&tisfaction  of  bis  employers.  Li  the  latter 
^  ef  1843  he  quitted  Trinity  eoliege  and 
vpn?  to  Lumlon  ;  bnt  failing  to  obtain  at  once 
lie  phjce  of  a  reporter  for  the  "Times."  he 
lookup  Us  remdcnce  in  Cambridge,  where  he 
'ni'lM>rt©d  himself  by  contribtitions  to  the  peri- 
neals, particularly  the  "  Sportini?  Magazine," 
Wng  Wtoll  iuformed  in  matters  pertaining  to  the 
Udiodninl  life.  In  184a  he  obtained  the 


appohitment  of  naliieniaitioal  master  hi  tiie 

Kensington  grammar  school,  which  however 
he  held  for  a  - few  months  only.  In  1848  he 
was  sent  by  the  proprietors  of  the  Times"  to 
attend  the  monster  repeal  meetings  in  Ireland 
and  write  the  dc^iTiptivo  reports  of  them,  the 
speeches  being  reported  by  the  regular  short- 
hand writers;  and  the  effective  manner  in 
which  he  performed  the  tixsk.  procured  him  a 
permanent  engagement.  Subse<iuently  he  pre- 
pared an  account  of  the  condition  of  the  O'Con- 
nell  estates,  corroborating  the  statements  of 
Mr.  Forster,  the  "Tmiw  conmiissioner,"  which 
had  been  impugned  by  tho  family.  He  also 
reported  the  O'Connell  state  trijds  in  Febt 
1B44.  In  IRto  lie  re!>i^'ned  his  position  on  the 
statf  of  the  "  Times,"  expecting  to  obtain  a  more 
hicrative  one  on  that  of  the  London  *^  Daily 
News,"  then  about  to  be  started  by  Dickens ; 
but  failittir  in  this,  he  entered  h'lB  name  at  tho 
Middle  Tomple  and  acteptoil  an  cn^^agoUKjut 
from  the  "  Morning  Chronicle."  During  a  visit 
to  Ireland  in  1840-'7  to  inquire  into  tlu- distress 
caused  by  the  potato  dl-Kuise,  he  was  shot  at 
near  TnlU  in  Ooonty  Kerry  in  mistake  fbar  a 
government  agent,  and  narrowly  e<f  aj»ed  being 
killed.  In  1847  he  terminated  his  connection 
with  the  "  Morning  Ohnmicle,"  and  retamed 
to  the  "Tunes,"  to  the  staff  of  wiiuli  ho  has 
since  been  permwiontly  attached.  His  de- 
partment Included  tho  chronicling  of  {>opular 
meetings  or  demonstrations,  royal  progressos^ 
reviews,  launches,  and  otlier  ntrikini;  pnMic 
events,  for  which  purpose  he  made  occasional 
visits  to  the  continent.  In  1854  ho  was  select- 
ed to  accompany  tho  British  exi»i>dition  to  tho 
Crimea  m  the  Ppecial  corro-pondent  of  tlio 
'"Times,"  in  which  capacity  he  was  pre^ont  at 
nearly  r\  ory  important  action  from  the  battle 
of  the  Alma,  Sei)t.  1^5 1,  to  the  final  attack  upon 
Sebastopol,  Sept.  1805,  returning  with  the 
hidk  of  the  army  at  the  condosion  of  the  war. 
On  many  occasions  be  performed  his  duties  at 
considerable  personal  risk,  and  his  de^^criptions 
of  the  progress  of  the  siege,  and  of  tlie  sutfer- 
faoigs  of  the  troops  and  the  inefficiency  of  tho 
commissariat,  excited  a  lively  interest  not  only 
in  England,  bat  in  continental  £ui  ope  and  tho 
United  States.  His  letters  have  been  published 
in  2  vol-s.  8vo.  under  the  title  of  "The  War, 
from  the  Landing  at  Gallipoli  to  the  Death  of 
Lord  Raghm'*  (London,  1856),  and  The  War, 
fh)ra  the  Death  of  Lord  Raglan  to  tho  Peace 
at  Paris"  (185f)) ;  and  he  subsequently  pnb- 
lished  in  monthly  parts  Tlie  Exjiedition  to 
the  Crimea,  with  Maps  and  Plans"  (London, 
1855).  Soon  after  returning  to  England  he 
attended  the  coronation  of  the  emperor  Alex* 
ander  IL  at  Moieow;  and  at  the  close  of  1657 
departed  for  India,  where  he  remained  until 
1859,  sending  to  the  "  Times"  accounts  of  tho 
civil  and  military  operations  which  led  to  tho 
suppression  of  the  aepoy  rebellion.  The  sub- 
stance of  these  was  afterward  pnl)li>}ied  under 
the  title  of  "  My  Diary  in  India."  lu  Marcli, 
I99lf  he  arrived  hi  the  United  States,  and  after 
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making  a  tonr  of  the  sonthern  an<T  conth-west- 
ern  states  retained  to  WashinptoiL  where  he  is 
now  (Oct  1861)  engaged  in  r  -  ording  for  the 
"  Times"  the  progress  (»f  the  l  ivil  war  between 
the  soathcrn  states  and  the  federal  govemmeat. 
Be  has  been  a  frequent  eotitribiitor  to  **  House- 
hold Wordn/'  "  Bentlcy's  Mlsocllftny."  find  other 
periodicals,  and  in  1860  established  the  '^Armj 
and  Navy  Gazette,"  of  whieh  he  ie  editor.  He 
was  oalled  to  the  bar  in  1850,  but  owin^^  to  his 
literary  enefisromonts  has  given  little  attention 
to  tha  law.  In  1869  he  received  the  degree 
of  LL.D.  from  Trinity  coUege,  Dublin. 

RUSSIA,  the  largest  empire  of  the  world, 
extending,  in  N.  £.  Earope,  H,  Asia,  and  N. 
W.  America,  from  Itt.  S8*  86'  to  W*  26'  N., 
and  from  \on<:.  17*  40'  E.  to  102"  The 
orijrin  of  the  name  Russia  is  not  clearly  as- 
certain cd.  iSonie  derive  it  from  the  Scandina- 
vian roM,  stranger ;  others  from  the  Little  Rne- 
sian  roziiany,  scattered.  T}i<«  name  Mof^cowa 
is  derived  from  a  river,  and  became  to  some 
•ztent  national  by  the  eetaUiahment  of  the 
grand  dukcdoTn  of  Moscow  in  the  13th  ccntnrT. 
Bnsaia  is  bounded  N.  by  the  Arctic  ocean,  £.  by 
British  Americii,  S.  by  the  Pacific,  the  Ohinese 
empire,  Independent  Tartary,  Persia,  Asiatic 
Turkey,  the  t?lnrk  sea,  European  Turkey,  and 
Austria,  and  W.  by  Moldavia,  Austria,  Pruti«ia, 
the  Baltic  aea,  and  Sweden.  Ita  area,  aocord- 


ing  to  the  calculation  made  hy  G.  Pehweitio', 
director  of  the  observatory  of  Moscow,  and  pro- 
nounced by  the  imperial  academy  of  iences 
the  most  accurate,  is  as  follows,  in  English  sq. 
m. :  European  Russia  (inclnding  Poland  and 
Finland),  2,066,660;  Ariatio  Russia  (mdndioi 
the  newly  aoqnired  territory  on  the  AmoorX 
6,748,979  ;  American  Russia,  516,346;  tot*!, 
8,881,884  sq.  m.  The  greatest  length,  from  V. 
to  E.,  is  about  9,681  m.,  the  greatest  breadth 
about  2,628  m.  Tlie  seaboard  extends  over 
25,100  m.,  the  land  frontier  over  9,200.  Its 
total  surface  is  estimated  to  comprise  of  the 
whole  surface  of  the  globe,  |  of  the  lanJ.  mA 
more  than  doable  the  whole  area  of  Eorofi*. 
For  administratiye  purposes  Europium  BoHb 
is  dh  idc  d  into  61  governments,  two  of  which, 
Perm  and  Orenhnrp,  belong  in  a  ge<>|rrapbicil 
point  of  view  partly  to  Asia.  This  i>  t  xi  iasive 
of  Poland,  which  contains  5  govemmtnts 
and  Finland,  which  rlivided  into  8  district?. 
Asiatic  Rtissia  centrists  of  8  goTemment« 
elusive  of  llie  i^riatlo  parte  ofthe  govemnwiili 
of  Perm  and  Orenliurfr^  7  territories,  and  h'- 
eral  other  divisions.  Russian  America  farm 
one  government.  The  following  table  eilab* 
its  the  names  of  the  governments  In  eieh  of 
the  great  historical  divisions  of  European  R''«- 
with  their  population  in  1656,  and  Ihvir 
area  in  English  sq.  m. : 


Oyvrmrociit*. 


1.  Mwtw  

8.  fimolsoik  

a.  p*ov  

4.  Trer.....  

i.  NoTgDtod....*  

t,  OlOIMtS    

1.  Axdumnl  mm!  Not*  ZemUik 
•nd  too  taUodiof  Viigntoaiid 

%.  Jirou»r  

10.  Kootroow  

It.  ITlBdljiilr ... ................. 

11.  Ngnl  NoTtmod  

18.  Ttanbov..   

14.  Vnron^  

l.V  Konrtk   

K.  <*rt\  

IT.  Kitloogft  

la.  Toou!.  

19.  Btaiui  

LiTTLK  lil  bSl.V- 

Ki.  V  

21,  Tr'h.Tlllj.lV  

2i  l'i;)Uin:i  

n.  KhiAuv  

■'"vU  TO  KUMIA. 

5J.  T^iiri-lri,,.  

SIS.  CNvw.ii  ...^ 

ML  £k.iti  riij<'-.1;iv .   wUh  Tagatiri 
I'.u  n  iiiiil  ilkiitllct  

27.  (M  ^  i'  k  .^tha  Black  ae*  

)tt».  ikfltMUubia. ........ .......... 

9t.  Dob  C4H««ck8  

Wbt  RmiA. 

so.  PodoHii ,  

31.  V.i|llVlli:i  


Area. 


14,008 
80,f«8 

25.513 
21.-' VI 

en  10 
'..'.\i^(» 

:'.'..rv^T 
as,,688 


UN, 


1.'  si. 


963,630 

mi*!* 

1.J21.780 
1.2 1 '>."'.»  I 

l.jM<>,M'1 
l.p«Q,94i* 
1,445,000 
1.006.6;i 

i,aM,«n 

'.••04. 070 
1,802,189 

11' 4,1' 10 


GvTtisiMsia. 


8>L  Iflmk  

sa  iiohiifv  

M.  vitftbtk  

m  wan*  

M,  Otvdao  

87.  Kovno  

Baltic  PBOTIVOn. 

ronrbn-l  

SSL  Livoiiiii  u  itii  tbeialMiiAia 

nihl  Moeii  

■10.  rMlioniii  

il.  !i^L  I'eUsrsbuTg  

KlINDOK  «r  Kmam. 

I'mn  

ViAtka  

Kaaui..  

."^imMnk  

Penwi  

K I  V< .  DOM  or  AgTEtKMAll. 

P.^r:it'.v  

'i.  Astrnktmn  

I.  S;iiii:ir.'»  

'1.  t'liiu'uMis,  ,sinrt>  1K47  n.liiU'tl 

Ormt  RoMte  

•J.  Liltlo  Kussl*...,  

Sonth  KuMl*..  

4.  Wti«t  Buaala....  

■\  Baltic  ProvlnoM  

0  Finland  

?.  Kmmi  ,  

a  AstnUwui....  

9.  Polaod  „ 


1. 

■■> 

n. 
4. 
& 

1. 


S4;wo 
I7.ir2 
iad«6 

16,107 

10,003 
16,ire 
17,3  IS 

28.71f4 
li\TO« 
li 


the 


T'fl.-tl.  rici'ln  in  Eumpo 


6l^«o 

IOS,75^ 

mow 
Ki.ow 

•11.416 


i,afz.»T 

4ltl« 
l,9lfL» 

e.4<2.i» 

4.fa»i«i 

K4Si«W 

47T48S 


rFar  Af>i;itic  KiH-^iii,  set'  Cm  (  Asi  :?.  Mfid  5?rnF:KiA.) 
Tlio  iii,T'rcL'!if e  i)<i[njliiti<)ii  of  Kiiroiitsuii  Kui>t>ia 
in  1H,56,  acKdrdirux  to  the  strictly  geograpMeal 
division  (cinbrjicin^:  parts  of  tfic  frovernmcnts 
of  i'erm  and  Oreuburg,  and  aku  the  govern- 


iiionf  «if  Stavr(»]>ol  and  the  Rliick  se*  0* 
mckAj  boLli  of  wliich.  being  under  an  Sf«^ 
governor-general,  arc  in  point  of  adminartii* 
tion  counted  among  the  Asiatic  provinces),  "jj^ 
0^j47ii|70^  I  that  fif  ^^jiii^j^  tj^^i^^^^^^^^^^ 
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that  of  American  Russia,  10,728 ;  grand  total 
of  the  population  of  all  Russia,  71,2i:i,G16. 
This  does  not  include  the  half-iruk-iiendciit 
tribes  of  the  Caucasus  Tabout  1,4002000  houIh), 
and  the  independent  tribes  a(  American  Rama. 
(t'rom  40,000  to  50,000),  which,  together  with 
tiio  popnlation  of  the  territory  aoqoired  since 
1856,  would  sw-eH  the  aggregate  popolition  to 
more  than  73,000,000.    The  following  state- 
nient  of  the  result^}  of  former  censuses  is  an 
evidence  of  the  great  rapidity  with  which  the 
population  of  Bnasia  has  increased :  1722,  14,- 
000.000;  1815,  45,000,000;  1835,55.000,000; 
Itial,  65,220,000.   The  average  annual  increase 
of  the  populadofi  daring  reoent  years  has  been 
.iboQt  li  per  cent. ;  iii  several  years  it  has  been 
;:reatly  checked  by  the  effects  of  epidemics, 
iiil  in  1848  the  number  of  births  was  even 
«^  by  295,943  than  of  deaths.    In  population 
Russia  does  not  towor  so  high  above  the  other 
nations  of  the  earth  as  in  extent.   In  European 
Bairia  the  average  is  abont  80  to  an  English 
iirt^  mile;  in  Asiatic  Russia,  1  ;  in  Russlun 
America,  only  1  to  every  6  square  miles. — There 
are  B  military  goTemon-^eneral,  at  St.  Petenh 
burg,  Moscow,  and  Warsaw  (formerly  a  4th  one 
a1  Riira),  and  10  cjovemors-general.  several  f»ov- 
triHiioiits  t()i:etlior  forming  the  district  of  a  gov- 
*rn jr-gencnai,  viz.:  1,  South  Russia;  2, Gro<lno 
aiid  Kovno;  3,  Podolia  rm  1  A'olhynia;  4,  East- 
ern Siberia;  5,  Kutaia;  0,  Western  Siberia; 
7,  livooia,  Bstfaoida,  and  Gourland ;  8,  Oren- 
burg and  S.imara;  9,  Caucasus;  10,  Fiiiljuid. 
ikside  these  there  are  80  military  and  54  civil 
^•  (vernors.    Every  government  or  province  is 
ac^ia  subdivided  into  distriots,  mnally  from  10 
tu  12  in  nnmhor.    All  the  povernors-general 
are  superior  olHcers  of  the  army,  and  have  the 
chi«f  eommand  over  the  troops  distributed  in 
til-.-  jijoverninent.-i  under  tlieir  administration. 
Tu»j  have  to  give  regular  accounts  to  the  sen- 
but  only  the  emperor  can  reprimand  them. 
The  largest  cities  of  the  empire  are  St.  Peters- 
burg, the  capitfil ;  Mnwow,  the  old  capital, 
^here  the  emperor  is  siill  crowned;  War-yiw, 
H     Ki^hcnev,  Kiev,  Saratov,  Easan,  Toola, 
B  'diti  hev,  and  Wilna.  In  1856  there  were  141 
towns  having  each  upward  of  10,000  inhabit- 
uta.  48  havhig  over  20,000,  10  having  over 
•■■V)00,  and  3  bavins  over  100,000.— In  tlie 
Qortb.  the  empire  in  its  entire  extent  from  K 
to  W.  is  washed  by  the  Arctic  ocean ;  to  the 
v'est  it  borders  on  the  Hidtio,  to  the  south  on 
the  Blaclc  and  Caspian  seas ;  and  by  the  recent 
acquisition  of  the  Amoor  region,  its  Asiatic 
POtNttions  have  extended  considerably  sonth- 
ward  on  the  nortti  Pa  -ilic.    Tho  Arctic  ocean 
iii  of  bat  Uttle  use  fur  navigation,  being  mostly 
obatnicted  by  ice,  and  the  maritime  trade  of 
t|ie  empire  has  its  chief  emporinms  on  the  Bal- 
^'<^,  the  Black  and  Ca?<p5an  seas,  and  on  the 
fiorth  Pacific.    The  northern  coast  is  deeply 
p'-aetratwl  by  largo  arms  of  the  Arctic  ocean, 
formiug  u  nutnbtr  of  ^irulfs,  of  whinfi  the  Kara 
(Irown  or  hazel)  sea,  on  the  border  of  Europe 
»>d  Asia,  about  450  m.  in  length,  and  on  tne 


N.  W.  the  Trhito  sea,  of  abont  the  same  length, 
are  the  most  important.  Amon>;  the  numer- 
ous promontories  which  are  tormed  by  the  in- 
lets of  the  sea  is  Cape  Kaniu,  the  extremity  of 
the  peninsula  which  separates  tiie  White  sea 
from  tho  Tcheskjiya  gnlf. — The  rivers  of  Rut4>ia 
are  numerous  and  remarkable  for  their  magni- 
tnde.  Those  of  Eoropean  Rnssia  belong  to  4 
great  basins,  those  of  the  Arctio  ocean,  tha 
Biiltic,  ihe  Black  sea,  and  the  Oaspiau  sen. 
The  great  water-shed  b  formed  by  a  broad 
central  ridge,  cominenolng  on  the  frontiers  of 
Poland,  stretching  across  tho  eniitiro  in  an  ir- 
r^ular  waving  line,  and  terminating  on  the 
w.  ride  of  the  Ural  momitains.  The  waters  K. 
of  thi>  shed  fall  int(»  thy  Arctic  and  the  Baltie 
Koa,  those  S.  of  it  into  the  Black  or  the  Caspian 
sea.  Tiie  Arctic  ocean  receives  directly  the 
Petcdiota,  whieh  rises  in  the  Ural  mountains, 
traverses  the  most  solitary  dcs-crts  of  Russia, 
receives  a  number  of  tributaries,  and  discharges 
itself  by  a  wide  estaary,  rNuarkable  for.  ttia 
number  of  islands  which  tho  allnvial  deposits 
of  the  river  have  formed  within  it.  Through 
the  Wliite  sea,  the  Arctio  ocean  receives  the 
Mezon,  which  rises  in  the  government  of  Vo- 
logda and  is  abont  f^no  m.  lonj^' ;  tlie  r>wina, 
which  is  foi'med  by  the  juuctiyii  of  the  Sook- 
honaand  Vitchegda;  and  the  Onega,  wliich  is 
the  outlet  of  several  lakes.  On  the  declivity 
of  the  Baltic  are  tlie  Tornea,  originating  in 
Bwedidi  Lapland,  and  the  Kemi,  whidi  fidl 
into  the  gulf  of  Bothnia;  tho  Neva,  which  is 
remarkable  for  the  purity  of  its  water,  and 
tho  Narva,  which  fall  into  the  gulf  of  Finland ; 
the  DQna  and  the  Aa,  which  flow  into  tho  gtdf 
of  Ri|?3;  and  the  Niemen,  which  rises  in  the 
government  of  MiuMtk,  and  before  terminating 
its  course  enters  Prnssia  nnderthe  name  of  the 
Momel.  The  Vistula,  whose  source  and  month 
belong  to  Austria  and  Prussia,  traverses  Poland, 
and  reedves  several  tribntwies,  among  which 
the  Korth  Bug,  rising  on  the  ridge  between 
Volhynia  and  Podolia,  is  mo-^t  important.  To 
the  basin  of  the  Black  ;*ea  beluug  the  Pruth,  an 
affluent  of  thel>annl)e,  and  the  Dniester  (ano, 
Danaster),  both  rising  in  Galicia ;  the  Pnicper 
(ano.  Borysthenes),  which  rises  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Smolensk,  receives  a  considerabTe  nnm- 
ber  of  affluents,  among  them  the  Ben  sina,  and 
(n\U  into  the  Black  sea  near  Cherson ;  the  Don 
(anc.  Tanais;,  originating  in  the  lake  of  Ivanov- 
sko  in  the  government  of  Toola,  intersecting 
the  Don  Cossack  cfxintry,  and  discharging  it- 
self into  the  sea  of  Azof;  and  tho  Kooban, 
which  descends  from  the  (kncasos,  forms  part 
of  the  boundary  between  Asia  and  Europe,  and 
near  its  month  separates  into  two  branches,  one 
of  which  falls  into  the  sea  of  Azof  and  the  other 
into  the  Black  sea.  The  basin  of  the  Caspian 
sea  receive  s  tho  Volga  (anc.  Rha),  the  largest 
river  vi  Europe,  which  originates  in  a  small 
lake  in  tho  ^'overnment  of  Tver,  traverses  Lakes 
Oselok,  Plana,  and  Volga,  and  discharges  into 
the  Caspian  near  Astrakhan ;  the  Ural,  which 
desoenda  from  the  eastena  deelivitjr  of  the 
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monntains,  tnuwe  out  f&t  floms  distance  the 

frontier  of  Enropc,  and  after  a  cotirso  of  1,000 
m.  ialk  into  the  Caspian  near  Guriev.  A  large 
portion  of  fhe  area  of  Riraris  is  oconpied  hy 

ronnded  by  land,  is  roally  a  lake,  though  on 
account  of  its  extent  it  is  called  a  soa.  In  Eu- 
ropean Russia,  most  of  tlie  lakes  belong  to  the 
northern  basins,  as  Lake  Ladoga,  the  largest 
lake  of  Europe,  and  lakes  Onega,  Poipus,  and 
nmeD.  The  govenunent  of  Olonetz  alone  oon- 
tains  2,000  lakes,  and  a  still  larger  niiinhcr  is 
found  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Finland. — ^Euro- 
pean Bussia  in  general  forms  part  of  an  Im- 
menae  plain,  eommencing  in  Holland,  and  ex- 
tending ovf^r  tho  north  of  Germany  and  the 
whole  cast  of  Kurope.  Only  occasionally  small 
table  lands  occur,  as  tho  Valdai  hills  in  tlio 
povornments  of  Moscow,  Tver,  and  Tonla,  the 
loftiest  summit  of  which  is  about  1,000  feet  in 
betght  To  ^e  Kv  W.  some  branches  of  the 
Scandinavian  mountains  enter  tho  Russian  ter- 
ritory, Ainonp  wlitch  the  Manpcllcac  h  the  most 
iuiportaiit.  lu  the  S.  W.  tlie  Carpathian  moun- 
tains send  forth  ramifications.  To  the  S.,  in  tlie 
peninsula  of  tho  Crimen,  is  tho  insnlatod  chain 
of  the  JaiJa  mountains,  which  in  one  place  at- 
ta&k  an  elevation  of  9,185  ftet  To  tlie  E.  the 
Unit  mountains,  and  to  (lie  S.  E.  tho  Caneaflu.s, 
Ibrm  in  great  i)art  the  frontier  between  Europe 
and  Asia.  Tho  plains  are  covered  ettiher  with 
bogs  and  swamps  or  with  forests,  and  in  other 
pnrt«!  nro  dry  and  woodless  tnicts  called  Ktepj)eB. 
Tho  steppe  region  extends  from  tho  river  Prutli, 
across  the  lower  water  courses  of  the  Dniester, 
southern  Bug,  Dnieper,  and  Don,  as  far  ns  tlio 
Volga  and  Caspian  sea.  It  is  onl^  in  the  west- 
ern and  middle  parts  of  this  region  that  rich 
meadow  land  is  met  with ;  the  rest  is  poorly 
watered,  thinly  populated,  and,  notwithstand- 
ing the  occasional  fertility  of  the  soil,  but  little 
favorable  to  agrietiUnre.  What  the  ^■teppes  are 
to  the  south  and  east  of  Knssia,  tho  toondms 
fat  the  governments  of  Olonetz  and  Archangel, 
most!  J  toward  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  ocean, 
are  to  the  north.  They  are  treeless  wastes, 
bearing  a  scanty  vegetation  of  low  shrubs  on  a 
moss  or  tnrf  surface. — ^The  geological  stmc- 
tore  of  European  Russia  is  characterized  bjr 
vn«Jtno*<a  fiml  sim]dieity.  Sinjrle  formation«i  are 
fouud  to  ext4}nd  over  entire  kitigduuis.  lu  tlie 
northern  part  tho  granite  and  the  permiaa 
formation,  composed  of  ^'rlts,  marls,  conglom- 
erates, and  limestones,  prevail ;  Estbonia  and 
lugria  (in  tho  goTemment  of  Bt.  PeterSbnrg) 
present  the  silurian  fonnation,  resting  on  schis- 
tose rocks.  Along  the  chain  of  the  Ural  rnonn- 
tains,  beside  the  eruptive  formations  of  tho  most 
ancient  period,  the  sOorian  ^tou])  prevails. 
Lithtiania.  wlii(^h  is  a  part  of  West  Paissia,  and 
Poland  belong  almost  wholly  to  the  tertiary 
group  ;  they  also  contain  oretaceons  rodcs. 
Tho  southern  portion  of  Enropi  an  Russia  bo- 
longs  to  tho  tertiary  and  granitic  (.'roups.  The 
southern  coast  of  the  Crimea  is  of  Jurassic  for- 
matioa.  In  the  Oancarian  oonntries  cretaoeoiia 


and  jnrassio  rocks  prevail,  mixed  witli  fnalkk 

— The  soil  difiers  very  jrreatly  in  tlie  diff.  rtJ 
provinces.  Some  consist  moatljr  of  sandy  bir- 
Ten  plains  or  vast  morasses.  The  most  raio. 
able  portion  of  the  empire  is  that  south  of  tlM 
Valdai  hills  and  of  Moscow,  extending  on  th« 

E.  to  the  Volga,  imd  meluding  the  eouutrr  of 
the  Don  as  far  as  the  sea  of  Azof  and  thefroa. 
tier  of  tlio  Crimea,  and  on  tho  W.  to  tin-  fr  )d- 
tier  ot  Goiicia.  All  this  region  is  rich  whed 
land,  exporting  wheat  to  Aria  and  Jknnpt, 
tlu-ough  Odessji,  Kertch,  Tairaiirog.  and  Niko- 
laie  V. — ^Almost  the  whole  of  European  and  thre« 
fourths  of  Asiatic  Russia  lie  within  the  t«m- 
perate  zone.  Tho  southern  border  of  the  tmr 
pire  approaches  to  within  15-^  of  the  tropic 
zone,  while  tho  northern  border  extends !«' 
beyond  the  arctic  r  ircle.  In  general  tbedh 
mate  is  fevcre.  Tho  mean  tempcratnrf  of 
winter  passes  the  freezing  point  even  ia  tlii 
most  tonthem  districts.  Boath  of  1st  56*  H. 
the  mean  temperature  is  between  40°  and  53' 

F.  ;  the  winters  are  Bhort  and  severe,  andtbt 
Bumiuers  loiij^j  and  hot.  With  lat.  58°  the  cold 
region  begins,  and  with  lat.  65"  the  arctic  repoiu 
At  St.  Petersburg,  which  is  within  the  former 
space,  the  thermometer  in  December  and  )m- 
mary  sinks  to  S9*  helow  zero,  while  in  somDHr 
it  ri>«es  to  8,'°  or  90°.  Among  the  nio«t  commoQ 
atmospheric  phenomena  is  tho  buran,  a  veh*- 
uent  wind  acoompained  by  heavy  falls  of  sooir. 
sometimes  overwhelming  travellers  and  erco 
caravans.  Tlie  Tanric  steppe  is  subject  to  vif^l^rf 
snow  storms,  called  garnet  orrmiga.  In  geiwniL 
the  climate  is  healthy ;  yet  malignant  fevers  and 
u  kind  of  scnrvy  prevail  in  the  Crimea:  in  the 
Caucasian  provinces  there  are  various  epidemic 
maladies;  an  affection  cf  the  scalp,  called 
shows  itsi'lf  frequently  in  the  L  kraiiu-  iLi! ''^ 
Rus.sia)  and  Poland;  southern  Siberia  is  ;itHict«d 
with  the  yazva,  a  large  tumor  of  the  Jsiia  pro- 
duced by  the  sting  of  an  imperceptible  insert; 
and  cretini'^m  i<^  frequent  in  tlioK.  Siberian  prov- 
ince of  Yakootsk, — Although  many  portioiuof 
the  empire  in  point  of  prodncttveoess  oonpsM 
favorably  with  the  most  fruitful  countries  of 
Europe,  agriculture  is  still  at  a  very  lew  stage. 
The  wcolth  of  the  landed  pruj^rietor  fonnerlf 
consisted  less  in  the  extent  of  his  land  than  ia 
the  number  of  serfs  who  were  attrsrbed  to  it 
The  best  cultivated  land  is  to  bo  t'ouud  in  th« 
•onthem  portion  of  the  Baltic  proviiK  in  tb« 
governments  near  Moscow,  and  in  the  kusL-^lrtiB 
of  Poland ;  but  even  in  these  most  favored  prov* 
inces  there  are  large  tracts  of  land  in  wfaid 
not  Jj  part  of  the  surface  is  cultivated.  Ac- 
cording to  Schnitzler,  tlio  entire  surface  of  £o- 
ropean  Russia  am  oimts  to  1,085,671,490  sewir 
of  which  421,200,000  are  occupied  by  fore*tA 
480.C00,000hyuiirn1(ivatedlana,  wflter.  hon-^ 
and  roads,  lti4,7uu,0uu  by  arable  land,  and  » 
little  more  than  1«,200,000  by  meadow  Inn. 
The  forests  formerly  eonstitnted  an  inexlifi]T=th 
ble  source  of  riches,  but  from  reckless  a»i'"2^ 
tration  they  now  nrudnoe  comparatively  lft» 
The  old  tbree-fleid  sgrateni  of  hnsbaadiyi  V 
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which  one  third  of  the  land  w  always  in  fallow, 
is  9till  in  geiiorni  use ;  and  in  Oreat  and  little 
Russia,  owinir  to  the  dojith  of  the  soil,  no  ma- 
nare  ii  necessarj.  All  the  cereals  are  produced 
in  ffoeb  stMOidaDce  as  to  meet  not  only  the  de- 
mand for  homo  consumption,  hut  leave  a  hxr^c 
f^nT]An3  for  export.  Maize  ia  chietlj  grown  in 
the  countries  about  tiie  Black  sea;  flax,  hemp, 
and  hops  are  of  excellent  quality;  the  potato  19 
r.'ti  yet  (arrown  in  all  parta  of  the  empire.  The 
cultivation  of  the  beet  root  ha»  been  of  lute 
^reatl/adranoed  by  means  of  fnize  medals,  and 
a  larije  number  of  snjrar  houses  arc  already  sup- 
I'livd  by  IL  The  total  produce  in  1858  was 
]8,808,90Towt.,yalQed  at  $8,709,858.  Thecnl- 
tnro  of  tlio  vine  in  the  Crimea,  Be**sarabia,  and 
tthcr  provinco.s  of  iS.  Eu.ssia,  has  since  1825 
firai^hed  an  averi^e  of  6,500,000  Kussijin 
■  uarts.  Tobacco  is  grown  on  the  Voli:a,  in 
Little  Rnwiia.  and  on  the  Don,  and  yields  about 
'.•,:>O),000  lbs.  annually.   Horticulture,  except 

10  the  ricinity  of  the  great  citieo,  is  greatly  neg- 
Ic  'l'iI.  The  ^'overnnientmake-  :rrrar  efforts  to 
fivor  agriculture;  many  agricultural  societies 
bare  been  formed,  and  a  number  of  schools  es> 
t  il.lished,  which  spread  useful  knowledge  on 
ihc  subject  in  all  part?  of  tlie  empire. — Horses 
are  very  numerous  in  KuH^ia,  and  hi^^hly  viducd 
hy  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  steppes,  for  many 

\v!i<ini  horse  tiesh  is  the  prinei[)al  article  of 

11  xL  In  the  S.  W.  provinces  the  breed  is  su- 
perior. In  general  the  horses  of  Russia  are 
bardv-  and  strong,  but  not  so  well  taken  care 
'  f  as  in  other  countries.  The  hofft  studs  are 
in  the  governments  of  Tambov,  Kharkov,  Voro- 
Bej,  and  Kiev.  The  breeding  of  sheep  is  very 
Mtensiv  e ;  the  wool  of  the  common  Russian 
6h<«p  is  hard  and  coarse,  but  during  the  last  30 
jeara  the  bre€»ding  of  nne-wooled  f^heep  has 

Steadily  on  the  increase,  e-jiecially  in  the 
lUtio  provinces^  in  Foland^  and  in  the  southern 
^oreraments.  Ho^  are  most  abtrndant  in  mid- 
Russia,  Lithuania,  and  White  I*n->ia,  but  are 
a]«o  reared  in  the  sontli  and  in  the  Baltic  prov- 
ir.(  es.  The  number  of  domestic  animals  in  1856 
was  w  follows :  horses,  18,571.283;  asses,  mules, 
A:  -.,  26,348 ;  horne<l  cattle,  20,219,822  ;  sheep, 
i2,161,032;  stags,  432,342;  swine,  9,758,800; 
camels,  69,887;  goats,  1,694,129;  total,  108,- 
m,'m.    Of  the  sheep  al-ont  8,500,000  were 
f>f  the  fine-wooled  ??orr,  principally  found  in 
ti  e  governments  of  Kkaterinoslav  (1,237,809), 
Taurida  (982,013),  and  VoroneJ  ( 0 17,553).  Bee 
fultnre  is  most  cxteiBivo  in  Poland,  the  LitTi- 
tianian  provinces*,  and  the  governments  on  the 
^  "Iga,  especially  Nijni  Novgorod,  Kasan,  and 
S^ifnbirsk.  Avhcre  the  remains  of  the  Finni-h 
tribes  make  it  their  principal  occupation.  Al- 
tt»gether  it  yields  annually  about  5,410,000  lbs. 
f<i  wax,  and  16,280,000  of  honey,  and  not  only 
supplies  the  home  consumption,  but  leaves 
tonsiderable  surplus  for  exportation.    Tlio  cul- 
t'Jre  of  silkworms  was  introduced  by  Peter 
tlie  Great,  and  hits  been  especially  developed 
the  government  of  Astrakhan  and  in  the 
watbem  part  of  the  Orimea.   The  sonibeni 
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provinces  in  1883  yielded  10,900  lbs.  of  silk, 
and  Transcaucasia,  in  1850,  721,000.  lbs.  Hein> 
deer  are  kept  N.  of  lat.  N.,  and  camel?  in 
the  south,  many  being  found  near  Orenburg, 
Among  the  wild  animals  are  the  bison  (in  the 
forest  of  Bialont7.a  in  T.ifhnania),  elks,  deer, 
bears,  wild  hogs,  and  gluttons;  find  in  the 
steppes  wolves,  fozM,  wild  asses,  saiga  ante* 
lopes,  konsak,  and  the  j  rV  1.  Ftirsare  an  im* 
portant  article  of  export.  Fish  is  very  abun- 
dant in  the  Pohvr  sea  and  in  the  rivers,  and  some 
tribes,  espeoially  in  the  X.  £.,  live  entirely  hj 
fishing.  The  mo=-t  important  fisheries  are  those 
of  the  Volga,  the  Ural,  and  the  sea  of  Azof.  They 
areexempt  from  taxes,  except  those  of  theVolffa. 
In  the  Pohvr  ftoa,  whales,  seals,  &<•.,  are  caught. 
— Nearly  all  the  metals  are  found  in  Russia, 
most  of  them  of  excellent  quality.  The  princi- 
pal mines  are  in  the  Ural  and  Altii  mountains, 
and  near  Nertchinsk  in  Siberia.  Tlie  ]  '  nfP:i'(^ 
of  gold  increased  from  18,9UU  lbs.  avoirdupois 
in  1889  to  49,m  in  1845,  and  6S,700  in  1847, 
since  which  it  has  a;;ain  decreased  fin  1^53 
only  50.812  lbs.).  The  total  produce  of  gold 
ttom  the  middle  of  the  18th  century  to  1853  is 
estimated  at  873,651  lbs.;  the  v^due  of  the 
produce  from  1819  to  1848  at  $168,820,000. 
Silver  is  also  found  iu  the  Ural  and  Altai  moun- 
tains, and  the  yearly  prodnce  amounts  now 
to  about  58.000  Ih^.,  but  recently  discovered 
veins  of  argeutiferous  galena  promise  a  larger 
yield.  The  aggregate  yalne  of  the  gold  and 
silver  produced  from  1826  to  1861  amounted 
to  $215,789,000,  and  the  airtrreiratc  value  of 
the  Russian  gold  and  silver  biUliun  iji  1801  was 
$2i!1.0iiO,000.  Platinum  is  fotmd  almost  ex» 
clusively  in  the  rieiL'hliorhood  of  Ekaterin- 
burg. It  was  first  discovered  in  1823,  from 
which  year  nnlAl  1961  the  prodnct  was  74,8S6 
lbs.  Copper  is  found  in  the  Ural,  bnt  much 
more  copiously  (though  as  yet  but  little  work- 
ed) in  E.  Siberia.  The  prodnce  was  8,666  tons 
(of  2,240  lbs.)  in  1852,  and  6,441  in  185T. 
Formerly  tlio  larp-er  portion  of  it  was  exported, 
but  more  reccutly  the  exportation  has  decreased 
in  oonseqnence  of  English  competition.  The 
iron  mines  fumi.sh  a  sui*i>1ymore  than  se^'^T 
cient  for  the  wants  of  the  empire.  The  works 
In  the  ITral  monntams  alone  are  said  to  employ 
above  60,000  laborers.  The  total  produce  wtm 
167,214  tons  in  18-2,  and  205,822  in  1857. 
Rich  coal  mines,  have  been  discovered  in  nearly 
all  parts  of  the  empire,  yet  the  annual  product 
has  not  fsince  ISoO  exceeded  ol.nOO  ton-,  of 
which  38,000  tons  is  anthracite.  The  country 
Is  very  rioh  In  salt  and  brine  springs,  the  most 
important  of  which  are  in  the  gnvernnient  of 
Taurida,  which  alone  furnishes  annually  about 
268,000  tons,  while  the  total  produce  is  about 
688,000.  —  Manufactures  are  increasing  with 
wonderful  rapidity.  Their  introduction  into 
Russia  began  in  the  15th  century,  but  very 
little  was  done  until  the  time  of  Peter  the 
fJreat.  who  in  this  as  in  other  respects  became 
the  founder  of  Russian  prosperity.  Catharine 
IL,  Alexander  L,  Nicholas  X.»  and  Alexander 
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n.  have  all  distingaisbcd  thcmaelves  by  zeal 
in  encouraging  mannfiutares.  At  the  death 
of  Peter  the  (» rent  there  were  21  larpe  itnporial 
manufactories,  and  several  smaller  oucsi  in 
1801  their  number  had  risen  to  8,7S4^  in  181S 
to  2,832,  in  1820  to  8,724,  in  18^7  to  C,450,  in 
1845  to  7|dl5,  and  in  1854  their  number  waa 
«ethnated  «e  16,100.  The  ehief  eett  of 
•  ftcttires  is  MuNt  ow,  and  next  the  governinenta 
of  Vludiniir,  Nyni  Novgorod,  Snrnfov,  and  St. 
I'etersbur-r,  and  Polaud.  Among  iho  most  im- 
portant products  of  Russian  industry  are  wool- 
len poods,  silk,  cotton,  linen  of  nil  kinds,  leather, 
tallow,  couilies,  soap,  and  metiiUic  wares.  Cot- 
ton tplnning  is  rapidly  developing  undertbepro* 
JjibitJve  systt'iji ;  in  ISC.O  ahuut  LMO,000  baksof 
raw  cotton  were  imported;  whilo  f)0  spinning 
mills  in  1850  yielded  about  2,520,000  lbs.  of 

Jrtm,  not  sufficient  for  the  demand  <xf  the  native 
onm<t,  uliicli  in  800  manufactories  prodooed 
about  8,000,000  pieces  of  cotton.  The  Talne  of 
the  latter  wai  eetimated  in  1845  at  $84,000,000, 
of  which  $18,^^10,1100  bc'lunjred  to  the  poveni- 
ment  of  Vladimir.  Tlie  manufacture  of  woollen 
floods  is  likewise  rapidly  gaining  in  extent.  In 
1822  the  olotli  for  the  uniforms  of  the  imperial 
gnnrds  had  to  be  obtained  in  England,  and  in 
1828  Silesia  and  Poland  fbrnished  the  supply 
for  the  Rusdan  conuneroe  in  woollen  goods 
with  China;  now  Russian  manufactories  sup- 
ply both.  In  1850,  500  establishments  manu- 
Motured  91,687,000  lbs.  of  sheep^s  wool,  half 
of  whii  h  was  of  fine  quality.  The  nianufar- 
ture  of  mixed  woollen  goods  commenced  in 
1840,  and  in  1845  Moscow  alone  had  22  manu- 
HMtories.  Coats  of  sheepskin,  the  oMunon 
dress  of  the  lower  classes  of  the  f 'oy.iilntion, 
are  manufactured  at  the  rate  of  uboui  ir>,000,- 
000  annually.  The  ehief  seat  of  the  silk  man* 
ufneturo  is  tlie  government  of  Moscow.  Alto- 
gether there  are  about  200  establishments  man- 
nflMtnring  ui>ward  of  1,830,000  lbs.  of  rawMUc. 
In  1845  the  value  of  the  aimual  production  was 
estimated  ut  $5,278,000.  In  (pjality  the  poods 
are  still  inferior  to  those  of  other  Kuropeaii  coun- 
tries, and  the  prioea  are  higher.  Russia  has  at 
present  a  larirer  nnmbor  of  boet  ?nfrnr  factories 
than  any  other  country ;  iu  IbdU  there  were  no 
f^wer  than  860,  while  France  had  884,  and  the 
Zollvorcin  237. — The  principal  articles  of  cx- 

Eort  are  corn  and  grain,  tallow,  hemp,  tiax, 
emp  and  flax  seed,  hemp  and  linseed  oils,  iron, 
copper,  timber,  potashes,  bristles,  furs,  hides, 
and  isinglass.  The  principal  imports  are  rice, 
raw  and  refined  sugar,  cotfee,  tea,  wine,  tVuits, 
pearls  and  precious  stones,  books,  engravings, 
and  furs;  cattle  and  horses  from  Asia;  foreign 
manufactures  of  silk,  wool,  cotton,  &c. ;  raw 
ootton,  cotton  yarn,  indigo,  cochineal,  and  dye 
woods.  The  seaports  are  few,  being  almost 
confined  to  At  (  lianL'il  on  the  Arctie  ocean, 
St.  Petersburg  nnd  Kigu  uu  ilie  mill!*  of  the 
Baltic,  Odessa,  Nikolaiev,  and  a  tVw  others  of 
less  importance  on  tlie  niai  k  sea.  Tapanrop  on 
the  sea  of  A/of,  Astrakhan,  liakoo,  and  Kizliar 
en  the  Caspian,  and  Nikolaiev  at  tha  month 


of  tlio  Amoor,  on  the  gulf  of  Tartary.  Ba 
following  tables  show  the  prindpal  artiifasr 
the  foreign  cwnmeroe  for  1867-^ : 
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Tho  following  tal'Ie      i  s  tlic  nmonnt  of 
siau  commerce  with  iho  dilleruut  cuuuirica  of 
the  world  for  the  jear  1867: 
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The  followiug  table  gives  in  rubles  the  valae  of 
imports  and  exports  from  1861  to  1868 : 


Ml  ItMrfa. 

1           Aaiatic  Ktuilm 

Tmml 

Cxjioru. 

JnipoTl*. 



Iv4  ... 
1-vV..,.. 
WA.... 
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!'.».;  ur.u>'.» 

ii.  tM:...'-'.»> 

The  above  table  shows  that  from  1851  to  1858 
the  Ttlae  of  imports  as  well  as  exports  has 

-  tristantly  jiutrmented,  both  for  Asia  and  Eu- 
n.;H',  exropt  the  yean»  1854  and  1855,  when 
there  Wits  u  considerable  falling  off  in  oonse- 
quence  of  the  Turkish  war.  Tho  imports  and 
vx\H)TtA  of  gold  and  silver,  in  odn  and  bars,  in 
li^Sf  were  as  follows: 

ImporU.  Kipirth 

XoioM  C,4i{2.0l7  i^<m.4M 

  im,U2     4,77a,  1:37 

T'lc  movements  of  shipping  in  1857  and  1858 
were  as  follows : 


Vc«»aU.  1  TcKiiut:*. 

V»M«I«.  Tuaniig*. 

s,»4i  1  sssjm 

9,(h6  i    »4 1,05a 

M7«  1  »2i>.m 

AoMmg  the  entries  in  18  j><  avc  to  1.757  English 
vo4^el<(,  '.)«30  liussian,  940  Turkish,  085  Dutch, 
«-'s  Swedish,  529  Austrian,  494  Danish,  and 
2.948  of  other  nations.  The  condition  of  the 
I'.'KVian  commercial  tleet  on  Jan.  1,  1858,  was 
M  follows ;  sea-going  vessels,  286.  of  23,0001 
hkns;  ooastars,  818,  of  29,27d|  lasts;  total, 

I.  0*>  vessels  of  52,280  lifts  re.pi.il  to  10l.5r»0 
hm).  in  this  total  are  not  included  tl^e  ve:^ls 
of  the  port  of  St.  Petersbarg,  or  of  the  ports  of 
Fiolana  and  tho  Caspian  soa.  In  1859  tho 
fornmercial  tioot  consisted  of  1,410  vcshoIs  of 
172,005  tons,  with  from  10,000  to  1 1,000  sailors. 
The  inland  trade  is  carried  on  in  a  very  great 
tnea^ure  hy  means  of  annual  fairs,  of  wliicli 
tli;it  at  Nyni  Novgorod  is  tho  most  remarkable. 
~The  first  railway  in  Russia  w&<  completed  in 
I'^IS,  and  extends  from  St.  Petersburg  to 
Tivrakoe-Solo  and  Pavlovsk,  two  imperial  resi- 
du'nces, dUtant  from  tho  cai>itnl  17  m.  A  much 
more  important  road,  from  Sr.  Pi'torsburg  to 
M'>scow.  was  opoHL-d  in  is."il,  and  is  :)m  m. 
ion?.  The  oUier  railway.^  already  constructed 
are  from  St  Petersburg  to  Peterhotf,  18  m.  long ; 
'"  "'a  St.  Petersburg  to  Pskov.  170  m. ;  from 
^'>8Cow  to  Vladimu:  (opened  in  I8C0; ;  and  from 
Wnnaw  to  Czenstochowa  on  the  Prussian  fron- 
titr,  1*^2  m.,  thence  prolonged  to  Cracow,  100 

II.  There  nro  lines  in  tho  conr-o  of  constrnc- 
ti-mfroin  P^kov  to  Warsaw,  402  m.  (the  2  soc- 
tioni  from  PAoT  to  Ostrov  and  from  Ostrov  to 
!'  inabnr;'  were  opened  in  1860.  and  tho  whole 
'  V'Aito  be  opened  by  the  end  of  18(jl) ;  from 
['anabanr  to  Inga,  146  m. ;  from  Moscow  to 
K.itTa  or  Feodonia,  900  ni.;  from  Di\nal>nrg  to 
liban,  19s  m.  The  line  from  St.  Petersburg  to 
S^iugsberg  and  direct  to  Berlin  is  to  he  com- 
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pleted  in  the  course  of  1861.  The  following  are 
the  most  important  telegraphic  lines  already 
completed:  St.  Petersburg,  ria  Koor.sk  and  Kiev, 
to  the  Austrian  frontier,  928  m. ;  St.  Peters- 
burg to  Polangen,  via  Narra,  Bevel,  Peman, 
Riga,  and  Libau,  603  m. ;  St.  Petersburg,  ria 
Kovno,  to  the  Prus.sian  frontier,  694  m. ;  Koorsk 
to  Simferopol,  530  m. ;  St.  Petersburg  to  Abo, 
896  m.  There  are  also  a  few  smaller  lines 
comjdeted.  making  a  total  of  3.31)5  m.,  and 
many  more  lines  are  projected.  The  govern- 
ment telegraph,  across  the  continent  of  Asia, 
to  Nikolaiev  on  the  Pacific,  was  to  be  eom- 
nien(;ed  in  1861,  and  to  bedashed  forward  to 
completion  as  early  as  possible. — Except  En9* 
land  and  Fruiu  e.  no  government  of  Euroi)e  has 
done  80  much  as  the  Kiis>ian  for  e>tali]i>liing  a 
continuous  water  communication  by  means  of 
canals.  The  Baltic  is  connected  with  the  Black 
sea  by  the  lUn-sina,  tlie  Oginski  canal,  and  tho 
Dnieper  and  Bug  systems,  and  with  the  Cas- 
pian sea  by  the  Ylshni-Volotchok,  the  Teekh- 
vin.  and  the  Maria  systems.  The  canal  of  tho 
duko  Alexander  of  WUrtemberg  forms  a  c(>?i- 
nection  between  the  White  sea  and  the  Baltic. 
Many  other  canals  connect  two  rivers,  as  far 
instance  tho  Don  and  the  Volga.  The  com- 
munication with  Siberia  is  greatly  facihtated 
by  natoral  water  ways.  The  Kama  and  its 
affluents,  as  tho  I'fa,  lead  cbxe  to  tlie  mines  of 
tho  Ural,  and  thus  expedite  the  trans|)ort  of 
the  minerals. — The  silver  ruble  is  established 
by  an  imperial  manifesto  of  1839  as  the  legal 
and  unalterable  metallic  unit  of  the  money  cur- 
rent hi  tlie  empire.  Its  valuo  varies  somewhat 
according  to  tiie  distance  from  the  capital,  but 
is.  on  an  nvrra.'e,  equal  to  Z7^fi.  in  Knglisli,  or 
75.4  cts  in  American  money.  A  ruble  is  divided 
into  100  copecks.  Flatinmn  pieces  of  8  and  6 
rubles  wcro  coined  in  1827.  The  English  inch 
and  foot  are  "■encrnlly  u-ed  tliroughout  the  Rus- 
si/in  empire,  (.•xee[>t  in  nieu^iiriiig  timber  for  the 
export  duties,  'hio  sar-shin  -  7  Kntrli>h  feet; 
1  verst  -  -"ou  ^arshins.  or  1,106  yards  Englisii. 
The  smallest  weight  is  the  zolotnik  =  ii  grains; 
8  zolotniks  »  1  loth ;  82  loths  «  1  ponnd  (the 
Rjissian  pound  is  tho  s-ime  for  gold,  silver,  and 
merchandise) ;  40  pounds  =  1  pood ;  1  pood  = 
80  lbs.  1  oz.  10  drs.  avoirdupois.  Time  contin- 
ues to  be  reckoned  in  Russia  by  the  Julian  cal- 
end.ir;  yet  in  business  with  foreicrn  countries 
the  Ku8.sians  u-se  both  the  Julian  and  Gregorian 
dates. — No  empire  of  the  worid  contains  within 
its  borders  so  great  a  variety  of  nations  and 
tribes  as  Russia;  their  number  exceeds  100, 
and  they  speak  more  than  40  different  lan- 
guages. Tlie  smaller  and  the  uncivilized  tribes 
are  rajjidly  being  amalcramated  with  the  ruling 
race,  the  Russians;  but  the  Poles,  the  Lithua- 
nians, the  German  element  in  the  Baltic  prov* 
inces.  the  Finns,  aiul  j)orhaps  some  other  na- 
UotiiUities,  do  not  yet  give  any  indications  of 
losing  their  distinct  natfonal  character.  The  im- 
mense majority  of  the  population  are  Slavi,  in 
two  princii)al  divisions,  Russians  an<l  Poles,  to 
which,  as  a  third,  though  much  smaller  di- 
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be  added,  cDinitin^'  tog-etliL-r  nbmit  100,000 
fiouls,  and  inogtly  living  in  settlements  on  tho 
Dnieper  and  the  Inguletz.  The  Russians  form 
almost  tbe  aole  popwotion  of  Great  and  Little 
Rus*;ia,  and  also  i»repondernte  in  influence,  if 
not  iu  number,  in  South  md  West  Russia  and 
intheldngdonisof  KasanandAatrakban.  The 
Russians  are  again  subdivided  into  the  Great 
and  Little  Russians.  The  latter,  al^o  colled 
Red  Russians,  Ruthenians,  or  Russins,  include 
u  large  portion  of  tho  CoflsackSf  and  inhabit 
Little  Russia  and  South  Russia,  and.  mixed  with 
Poles,  some  govermncnts  of  West  Russia.  The 
Great  Rnndana  are  the  predominant  race,  and 
their  l.irur  i  iire  is  n<ed  throughout  the  empire  by 
the  gOYcrumcQt  and  the  mdurity  of  the  nation. 
The  Poles  form  the  balk  of  the  popnlation  in  the 
kingdom  of  Poland ;  but  in  Lithuania,  Volhynia, 
Little  Russia,  nml  White  Russia  (Smolensk,  Vi- 
tebsk, and  Muiiilov),  they  are  mainly  cotilined 
to  the  nobles.  Among  the  non-8Iavic  nations 
the  followin;:  arc  the  most  important:  1.  The 
Letts  have  maintained  themselves  almost  pure 
in  the  Baltio  provinces,  especially  in  Gonrland; 
while,  as  Lithuanians,  in  the  governments  of 
Wilna,  (Irodno.  and  Kovnu,  they  have  largely 
amalgiiuiated  vvith  I'oles.  2.  Tho  Germans 
are,  though  not  a  minority,  the  predominant 
race  in  the  Baltic  provinces.  They  aha  liave 
a  number  of  tionrishing  settlements  through- 
out southern  Rnssia,  and  large  numbers  of 
Geriniiii  !-rlit)lars.  art^snIl^^.  mechanic!',  miner.-*, 
military  men,  &<;.,  are  found  iu  tho  large  cities. 
They  are  regarded  as  the  most  intelligent 
portion  of  the  population.  8.  The  Finns,  or 
Tohuds,  have  from  tlio  oldest  timcfl  occupied 
the  nortiicra  part  of  European  Kustiia  and  of 
Siberia,  and  along  tho  Volga  down  to  Astra- 
khan. To  theni  heh'tiLr  the  Finns,  strictly  so 
called,  in  Finland,  the  Tchuds,  the  Vods,  tlio 
Esths  (in  lavonia,  Esthonia,  Vitebsk,  Pskor, 
and  St.  Petersburg,  altogether  633,496),  the 
Ervemeisets,  tho  Sa%alcots,  tho  Izors,  and 
tho  Karels  (in  Archuugol,  Novgorod,  Olonetz, 
Bt.  Petersburg,  Tambov,  Tver,  and  Jaroslav, 
flltofrether  171,693).  Some  ethnographers  in- 
clude among  the  Finns  also  a  number  of  other 
tribes,  wMeh  Koppen  enumerates  as  tmeon- 
iiected  with  the  Finns,  under  the  two  collective 
names  Perm  races  and  Volga  races,  together 
about  1,500,000  souls.  4.  Tlie  Tartar  race  are 
represented  by  tho  Tartars  (in  Aa  strict  ac- 
ceptAtion)  in  tho  Crimea,  Tranfwauoasia,  As- 
trakhan, and  W.  Siberia ;  tho  Nogais  on  the 
Kooban  and  Don,  and  in  Tanrida;  the  Metehe- 
riats  in  Orenburg:;  tho  Bashkirs  in  Orenburg 
and  Perm ;  the  Kirghecz  in  tho  kingdom  of  As- 
trakhan ;  and  the  Takootlans  in  Yakootsk  and 
Yeniseisk:.  5*  The  Mongols  are  represented  by 
the  Mongols  proper  and  the  Bnrjitifins  in  Silic- 
ria,  and  tlio  Kalmucks  in  AstraJchuu,  the  Don 
Oossaok  country,  Oancasia,  and  Biberia.  6. 
Amnr.i:  tho  numerous  Caucasian  tribe?,  the 
Georgtau«  or  OradniaDS,  the  Imeretians,  the 
Ifixigrelians,  and  tba  Aimenians  are  entirely 


aobjeot  to  the  Ruaaian        while,  anoi^  the 

mountaineers,  a  number  of  tribes  still  k«vp 
up  the  w  ar  for  their  independenc .    7  T! 
Persian.H  are  represented  by  the  J  uJsLtck:  ^ 
Transcaneasia  aiid  the  Bokhuriiuis.  The  hwi 
are  most  numerous  in  Poland  jind  W.  Rnsftii 
Greeks  are  especially  found  in  the  citi««  u 
£lcat«inodav,Taurida;,  and  Tehernigor.  At  to 
social  i>i>sition,  tlic  jmpuhitlon  is  divided  intoi 
classes  with  hcrcdiuu  y  rights,  the  nobles,  the 
inhabitants  of  town.s  and  tlie  country  jx-ople. 
Peter  the  Great  uhoIL^ed  the  dignity  and  offi- 
cial privileges  of  th  •  boyars  (see  Royab).  mo 
since  then  tlio  knuiUt,  (princes)  have  lost  thtir 
prerogatives  as  a  cai^te,  and  the  oflic<s  of  tbt 
empire  are  accessible  to  all.    TV:  cr  the  Great  hi 
1722  eatablitdied  &  regulation  {tchirt)y  wbidi  k 
still  in  force,  conoeming  the  rank  of  the  oit- 
cers  of  state,  dividing  them  itito  1 !  cI.i,-<«.lL€ 
first  8  of  which  have  hcrediiary  nnl>ili;y  con- 
furred  on  tlicm,  while  the  meuiUtrri  ufthe6 
lattw  obtain  only  a  personal  nobility.  In 
there  were  551,970  noblemen  of  hereditary  and 
257,846  of  perboual  rank.    The  legal  rtlatim 
of  the  inhabitants  of  tho  towns  were  eataUUi' 
ed  by  a  fundamental  law  of  tho  empire.  date^I 
April  2, 1801.  Ail  tho  citizens  of  a  townfocaa 
civil  community,  and  are  divided  intoGdauti: 
1,  the  citizens  who  own  houses  and  lands;  2. 
the  members  of  flic  [guilds  possessed  of  tmbk 
capital,  of  which  tliero  are  3,  requiring  setor- 
ally  a  capital  of  at  least  8,000,  20,000,  ted 
Cn,non  rubles;  3,  tho  nuchaiiicjil  trades;  4,  the 
foreign  residents  who  are  engaged  in  trtde  or 
business ;  6,  the  officers,  artisans,  and  scbobn: 
and  6,  all  others.    In  1832  a  7th  c]a»  of  Lodo- 
rary  citircns,  -with  other  per<5oriaI  rid.ts  and 
privileges,  was  created.    Tlie  afTirricatc  popo 
lation  of  the  towns  amounts  to  about  o.0')0,ooo. 
The  most  imrncrons  cla«s  rif  the  I'djiulation  b 
that  of  tho  peasants,  numbering  about  47,0U^' 
000.   Before  the  aet  of  emaneipstieB,  tfacj 
were  divided  into  8  classes,  viz.,  free  |>o.want«. 
peasants  under  the  special  administration  oi 
tho  cruwii,  and  serfs.    The  lirst  class  iucluded 
the  otinodrortzi,  or  freeholders,  who  until  1^+^ 
formed  a  subdivision  of  the  country  nobility, 
hut  were  transferred  to  the  class  of  pea^anti 
when  by  order  of  the  emperor  the  iiU«  of 
nobles  were  examined.    The  second  class  com- 
prised tlio  crown  peasants,  some  1(».000,000; 
tho  domain  peasants;  the  peasants  be«to««» 
on  noUea  and  merchants  m  some  manufac 
tnrinp  povernment".  on  condition  that  IhfJ 
should  return  to  tl»e  crown  in  case  tho  nwo- 
nfSEustories  were  closed ;  and  the  exiles  in  Sibe- 
ria. The  serfs  numbered  about  22.no0.000,  W<1 
belonged  partly  to  the  crown  and  partly 
noblea.  Bnssuui  serfdom  dates  from  1«01,«7^«J 
by  a  ukase  they  were  deprived  of  the  n^M 
to  move  at  will  from  master  to  master.  J'»*.^ 
were  attached  to  tlie  soil,  which  they  roald  not 
leave  withont  the  consent  of  the  mastor;  the 
latter,  on  the  other  hand,  nut  h:iviii-  the  ng« 
to  dispose  of  the  serfe  without  the  land-  Tbeif 
was  greatly  amelioratod  by  nkaass  in 
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and  1946,  «nd  in  1687  ft  nkMe  was  pTomnlgftted  union  of  tlie  Mstern  ehnrohes  with  fho  Latin, 

[jrovidiiig  th  it  tlie  snrfs  were  to  l>o  finally  lib-  but  on  Ins  return  was  arretted  and  (K'[K)Bed. 
>'rritcd  wit)tin  12  years  after  settling  the  terms  Fedor  I.  in  1589  appointed  the  tirst  Kussian 
to  be  resolved  on  between  them  and  the  pro-  patriarch,  and  even  obtained  for  the  new  dig- 
prietors.    On  March  17,  1861,  an  imperial  nity  in  1593  the  recoKnition  of  the  4  oriental 
manifesto  (dated  Feb.  19),  providing?  for  the  patriarchs.    The  fiatriarrhate  was  again  abol- 
etuaacipatioa  of  the  serfs,  wh.s  rciid  in  ail  the  ished  bj  Peter  I.,  who  transferred  the  supreme 
chnrehes  of  theempire.<— The  great  mf^jorityof  administration  to  the  "holy  ajrnod,"  reserving 
r!io  inhftbitnnts  l)i  luui!;  to  tlje  Russian  church,  for  liinr^elf  and  his  snccc^'jors  llie  headship  of 
which  iu  doctrine  entirely  agrees  with  the  the  church.   To  a  still  higher  degree  was  the 
other  branches  of  the  Greek  ehnrch,  while  in  chnrch  stripped  of  her  independenee  nnder 
a-iministration  it  is  distinct.   Since  the  times  Catharine  II.,  the  secnlar  government  assuming 
*'f  l\-A^:r  t!i.^  Great  it  ha^  been  governed  by  a  all  the  property  of  the  church  and  the  educa- 
"  iioly  synod,''  which  i§  one  of  the  supreme  tion  and  amwintment  of  the  clergy.    In  point 
boards  of  the  empire,  but  is  dependent  on  the  of  seal  and  activity  the  Russian  church  cannot 
viai)eror  in  questions  of  ailinin'i^^t ration,  but  not  compare  witli  the  Roman  Catholic  nii<l  the 
of  do^ma  or  of  rites.   The  Uiahops  composing  Protestant  churches.   A  Bible  society  was  or- 
tlie  holy  synod  reside  partly  in  Bt.  Petersburg,  ganized  nnder  Alexander  J. ;  it  was  suppressed 
m  l  partly  in  their  dioceses.  The  church  is  di-  during  the  reign  of  Nicholas,  but  has  resumed 
viiled  into  52  archiopisoopal  tlioceses  or  epar-  its  operations  under  Alexander  IT.,  who  is  a 
(hies.    According  to  the  luttst  accounts  the  liberal  contributor  to  its  funds.    Foreign  luis- 
nuinbor  of  secular  clergjTnen  was  49,934,  of  sions  on  a  small  scale  have  licen  carried  on 
Wf^nks  5,211,  and  of  nuns  2. I'll  ;  of  ilmrches  amon?  the non-rhri^tian  rri'  .  ;  of  the  empire; 
46,022,  of  monasteries  4()5,  and  of  nunneries  outside  of  which  only  one  missionary  station  is 
of  fwriahes  80,268,  andof  ehapels  11,956;  to  tie  fonnd,  tik.,  at  Peliin^,  Ohina,  where  the 
<.»f  ecf!o>i'a^tical  academies  5  (St.  Petersburg,  descendant-:  of  llncsian  caiitives  have  remained 
Moscow,  Kiev,  Kasan,  and  Tomsk,  the  last  es-  faithful  to  the  Greek  church,  and,  according  to 
t;i!)lis!ied  in  Oct.  185H),  of  seminaries  48,  and  of  a  treaty  between  Russia  and  China,  are  supplied 
cu'le<iiastical  schools  201,  with  1,849  teachers  hjBossiawith  priests,  who  are  changed  every 
and  53,042  pupi!r«.  The  lower  clcri^y  are  mostly  seventh  year.    Of  late  a  number  of  members 
poor,  ignorant^  and  despised,  and  tiiey  are  re-  of  the  highest  Russian  aristocracy,  as  Prinoe 
ported  to  form  almost  a  easte.   The  govern-  Oallitzin,  Prince  Gagarin,  Oonnt  iShuvalolf,  the 
tocnt  of  til 0  present  emperor,  however,  htis  pnnce=s  Bariatinski,  and  others,  have  joined  tlio 
m^e  better  provis^iona  for  their  theological  Roman  Oatboiio  church ;  and  Prince  Gagarin 
education,  and  estahUshed  a  central  relief  nmd  (who  entered  the  order  of  the  Jesuits)  ra^n- 
for  rainng  their  salaries,  the  minimum  of  which  tains  that  there  exists  in  the  lln^sian  church  a 
ha.^  been  fixed  at  200  silver  ruble?  f*! 50).  The  considerable  party  favorable  to  a  corporate 
fharch  service  is  performed  in  the  old  Slavic  union  of  the  church  with  Rome.   The  raem- 
bogaage,  which  the  mass  of  the  people  well  berahip  of  the  established  church  in  1856  was 
^luderstiind.    The  liturgy  contains,  l>esido  the  state  d  to  he  49,159,714  souKs,  exclusive  of  the 
prayers  common  to  all  the  liturgicjjoi  the  Greek;  army,  which  consists  of  577,859  men.  This 
cbarch,  s[)ecial  prayers  for  every  separate  mem>  nnmber  emhraoes,  however,  also  the  nnraerons 
ber  of  the  imperial  family.    SlT!!!  m>  until  re-  Greek  sicts.  wlio.-."  nienihor.-liip  is  ditfi  ri'iitly 
ccntly  were  a  rare  exception  at  divine  service;  stated  at  from  5.000,000  to  15,00t>,000.  (8ee  Ra»- 
bot  about  1840  a  movement  for  preaching  ser-  kolxiks.)  The  Gregorian  Armenian  church  Iiaa 
rooBs  every   Sunday  was  successfully  com-  6  eparchies  (Nakhitchevan  and  Bessarabia,  As- 
mcncod.    Every  Rus-ian  is  oblifred  to  take  the  trakhan,  Erivan,  ^i'rn>iiio-rineretia,  Kavahagh, 
sacrament  once  a  year.  The  established  chnrch  and  Bhirvan),  ol  wtuch  5  are  under  archbishops 
bus  mrne  special  pri  vilege?,  as  the  ringing  of  the  and  one  is  mied  by  a  supreme  patriarch.  The 
larger  bells,  puhlie  processionr^.  A'r\  ^^»neofit3  latter  ha *i  his  seat  at  Etclmiiadzin,  and  is  the 
laembers  are  allowed  to  secede  to  another  de-  head  of  the  entire  Armenian  church,  in  the  gov- 
Mndnation,  and  all  children  l>om  of  mixed  mar-  emment  of  which  he  is  assisted  by  a  synod  of 
riages  are  claimed  for  it.  All  foreign  princesses  4  archbishope  or  Ushops,  and  4  archimandrites, 
Diarrying  into  the  imperial  family  mu>t  likewise  all  of  whom  are  chosen  by  the  patriarch  and 
ttnbraco  the  national  religion,    lu  other  ro-  coutirrned  by  the  emperor.  The  most  celebrated 
?\HJ«ts  Catholics  and  Protestants  eiy'oy  equal  literary  institution  of  this  diareh  is  the  Lazareff 
civH  riglits  with  members  of  the  estaMinhed  institute  for  oriental  langnacrcs  at  Mo-^row, 
charch,  and  are  equally  admissible  to  the  high-  which  provides  tor  the  education  of  20  youths. 
^  offices  of  the  empire ;  wlnle  nnconverted  The  Roman  Oatholio  chnrdi  had  in  1856  (ex- 
Tartars  are  admitted  to  military  offices.    The  clu-ive  of  Poland)  2,750,000  members  of  the 
political  separation  of  the  Russian  church  from  1-atin  rito.  3^0,000  of  the  Greek,  and  14.000  of 
thomaia  body  of  the  Greek  church  took  place  the  Armenian.    The  Catholics  have  an  arch- 
the  fli-i'it  of  the  (Ireek  patriarch  from  bishop  at  Mohilev,  and  10  bishops,  1,100  parish 
Constantinople  t<>  Mosrow  in  tlie  16th  century,  chnrchea,  ^  W)  affiliated  churches,  1,4(1  i  chapels, 
^^bishop  Isulore  of  iCiev  and  Moscow  in  1489  a  small  noraber  of  monasteries,  and  about  2^^0 
viAad  tiie  eonncil  of  Ilorenoe  to  promote  a  members  d  the  white  or  seonlar  elergy.  The 
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property  of  the  church 'vra^  c  onfisoatccl  in  1841, 
m  order  to  jmt  it  on  a  Icvul  with  tlu'  Greek 
churcli,  and  the  clergy  are  supported  by  the 
State.  Formerly  the  united  Oreeks  were  very 
numerous  in  Volbynia,  Litliuania,  and  'Wliito 
Russia;  but  in  consequence  of  a  resolution 
passed  in  1839  by  the  By  nod  at  Polotzk,  a 
population  cf  about  2,000,000  souls  was,  not 
without  many  protests,  separated  from  tlio 
communion  of  Home,  and  united  with  the 
esteblidied  church.  The  Lutheran  church  (ex- 
elusive  of  Finland,  which  is  oiitii  ely  Lutheran, 
and  Poland)  is  divided  into  0  couaistorial  dis- 
tricts, viz. :  St  Petersburg,  eztendinff  to  the 
aooth  Bs  fiir  as  Bessarabia,  227,108  souls;  Koe* 
cow,  enihraoinpr  the  whole  oa-torn  portion  ns 
far  as  Sil.eria,  140,188;  Courland,  490,000;  Li- 
vonia, 635,000;  Estlionia,  297,861 ;  and  the  isl- 
and of  Otscl,  34,400.  Southern  Russia  had 
90,739  Lutherans.  Tiie  general  consistory  Las 
its  Beat  at  St.  Petersburg ;  its  vice-president  has 
the  honorary  title  of  bishop ;  the  president  is  a 
layman.  A  Lutheran  theological  faculty  is  con- 
nected with  tlio  university  of  Dorpat.  The  lie- 
fbfmed  denomination  have  about  80  churches, 
mostly  in  Lithuania,  where  they  are  orfranized 
into  a  synod.  TLo  scattered  Kefonued  congre- 
gations in  other  parts  of  the  empire  are  under 
the  jui  i-dietion  of  tlie  Lutheran  consistories. 
The  Meunonites,  whose  number  has  of  late 
largely  increased  by  immigration,  claim  a  popu- 
lation of  about  28*  000.  The  Moravians  have 
265  societies  aud  04,285  njembers.  Of  tlic  non- 
Ohristian  populuti'H,  the  Jews  have  345  syna- 
gogues, 4,086  rabl  is  t .  aders,  and  teachers,  and 
1,250,000  souls ;  the  Mohammedans  (both  Soon- 
nees  aud  bhceahsj  4,7 lb  mostiucs,  7,924  muftis, 
molUha,  and  teachers,  and  2,750,000  souls;  and 
of  pagans  there  are  still  ("exclusive  of  the  new 
territory  on  the  Amour)  a1)(Mit400,00U,  with  I'.tO 
places  of  worship,  and  4,71b  priest.s.  The  most 
numerous  of  the  pagans  are  the  Buddhists,  with 
880  places  of  worship,  4,4'tO  priests,  and  ahoiit 
200,000  souls. — The  cause  of  publii  education 
was  first  eflfeotively  promoted  l)y  Peter  the 
Great,  who  introduced  European  civilization 
among  the  noble  families.  Cuthariuo  11.  founded 
many  towns,  schools,  and  literary  institutions. 
Alexander  L  made  great  efforts  in  behalf  of  the 
people  of  the  country,  and  tried  to  establish  a 
complete  system  of  public  education.  The 
principal  departments  of  education,  with  the 
exception  of  tlio  military  schools,  are  undrr 
the  suiM;riutondence  of  the  ministry  of  national 
enlightenment  and  public  instruction,  establish- 
ed in  1802.  The  euijiire  (excepting  Poland  and 
Finland)  is  divided  into  1<>  circles  of  instruction, 
viz. :  St.  Petersburg,  Mo.scow,  Kharkov,  Kiev, 
Kasan,  Odessa,  Dorpat,  Siberia,  the  Caoeasna, 
and  Wilna,  each  of  which  is  under  the  super- 
hitendence  of  a  curator.  In  1859  tliere  were 
0  nniverratiea,  at  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  Kiev, 
Kasan,  Kharkov,  imd  Dorpat.  The  last  named 
is  the  only  one  which  has  a  theological  faculty ; 
the  other  universities  have  only  4  faculties, 
▼iz.:  historieo-philologicaliphysloo-mathemati- 


cal,  juridical,  and  medical.  Together Uitfliy 

594  prol'es.sors  with  5,314  students.  Tlieutl^r 
educational  establishments  are :  2  lyceuiiia,${ 
gymnasia,  and  466  dirtrict,  1,000  j  arish,  19 
jjrimary,  054  private,  2  veterinary,  and  107 
Hebrew  schools.  In  the  Caucasian  and  Trim*- 
Caucasian  countries  there  were  among  oiLcn 

11  Mohammedan  schools,  7  of  8heeah9u>d4 
of  Soonnees,  with  580  pupils.  A  nimiWr  t-f 
literary  establishments  belong  to  other  depart- 
ments  of  the  state  ministry;  amon^  them  tit 

12  institutions  dependent  on  the  minister  of  tL« 
navy,  a  law  school,  a  ])olytechuic  school,  i 
commercial  academy,  3  navigation  schools. « 
school  of  en^neerB,aminiii^'  x  Inu  ],  lOdii^rid 
and  64  primary  mining  schools,  and  an  instifctti 
for  oriental  languages.    The  study  of  orieatAl 
languages  has  l^n  cultivated  of  late  withqi^ 
cial  zeal,  and  no  other  university  of  Euri>[K?  i  s* 
so  many  active  professors  of  Asiatic  kogiugc) 
as  that  <^  Kasan.  Hie  aggregate  number  ill 
schools  in  the  entire  empire  <  including  Polia  I 
and  Finland)  in  1850  was  8,227.  with  4o0.lf>: 
beholars,  of  which  alnjost  I  belong  to  Vdnal 
On  an  a\  crage,  there  b  1  scholar  to  143  inhalnt- 
ants. — Russia  ptissesses  42  jiiiMic  librarii'.  l!  * 
largest  of  which,  at  bt.  I'eter*burg,ha.'>  602,71! 
volumes,  28,686  manuscripts,  and  €5,503  co- 
gravings.    The  number  of  learned  .>-o(  ietie>  l- 
13,  among  which  are  the  inii)erial  acadoinjof 
sciences,  the  archa'ological  committee,  th* 
Bussian  geographical  society  at  St.  Petere- 
burg,  and  the  historical  mjeiety  at  ilus<xnf. 
The  number  of  books  printed  in  the  vhAt 
empire  amounted  in  1849  to  017,  and  in  1537 
to  1,020  ;  the  mniiber  of  journals  and  jxriwii- 
cals  issued  in  Ibdd  was  204. — The  goveroment 
of  Russia  is  an  absolute  monarchy.  Tbsca- 
jieror  has  the  title  mmodenhetz  or  autocrat  of 
all  tlu'  liiissias  czar  of  Poland,  grand  dnkeol' 
i  inland,  tVe.    According  to  a  law  of  1797  the 
crown  was  hereditary  by  the  right  of  prinK>- 
geniture,  and  with  preference  of  the  male  c'c- 
scendants ;  but  2s  icliolas  changed  this  lavr  sihI 
excluded  females  altogether.  The  diildreiisf « 
marriage  not  recognized  by  the  emperor  m 
excluded  from  the  succession.    The  liereditAiv 
grand  prince  becomes  of  full  age  at  16,  and  tbe 
other  grjmd  princes  at  1 8.  "With  regard  to  Fin- 
land, the  eiiijioror  is  bound  by  the  art  of  inw!"- 
poration  of  1609,  which  secures  to  that  coun- 
try certain  privileges.  The  highest  coiwiilt*- 
tive  body  of  the  empire  is  the  imj)erial  <  onucu, 
generally  presided  over  by  the  emperur  liiju- 
self;  it  consists  of  the  ministers,  and  sndi  OM* 
functionaries  as  the  emperor  may  appoint.  H 
is  divided  into  6  departments,  for  lepjlati^*^' 
military,  civil,  and  ecclesiastical  affairs,  lorp<> 
litical  economy,  and  for  the  afihirs  of  Vo\»n>l 
Each  department  has  its  own  i>rivi<l(!it  and 
secretary.  Kext  in  importance  among  tLo  cen- 
tral boards  of  the  empire  is  the  direcong 
ate,  created  in  1711  by  Peter  the  Great,  wlnffi 
is  charirt'd  with  the  promulgation  and 

tiou  of  the  laws,  jujd  forms  the  suprefflO  *''|'| 
of  oaaeation ;  the  number  of  members  does  w 
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exceed  120.  The  senate  is  snbdi- 
vided  into  10  sei-tii.ris,  5  of  which  hiive  their 
-  at  at  8t.  Petersburg,  .3  at  Moscow,  and  2  at 
Warsaw.  The  third  central  board  is  the  holy 
synod,  which  hoA  Jurisdiction  over  the  attairs 
oY  the  Kneeian  state  church ;  a  teetlon  of  it 
li.V)  its  scat  at  Moscow.  The  state  ministry 
"nsists  of  10  ministers,  gome  of  whom  are  (is- 
i-tAid  by  an  ac^unct  minister,  and  of  3  di- 
reotort-generaL  The  10  ministers  are:  for 
foreign  affair-:  and  state  archives,  war.  marine 
find  the  coluuies,  the  interior,  public  iuhtruc- 
tiun  and  popular  enligfatenineiit,  finances  and 
•r:i'le.  tlie  domain;*  of  tlio  empire,  justice,  tlio 
iiiii>erial  household,  and  the  apanages.  The 
t'tllowing  are  the  3  general  directions:  control 
vf  the  empire,  posts,  and  land  and  water  com- 
m'micatinn''.  There  are,  further,  a  state  minis- 
tt-r  for  Pulatid,  who  takes  part  in  the  meetings 

the  ministers,  and  a  secretary  of  state  for 
Finland. — liii-sia  has  various  kinds  of  Juri-^dic- 
tino.  It  has  municipal  tribunal  for  tlie  towns, 
roral  justices  for  the  eonntry,  and  special  tri« 
)  nial.s  for  the  nobility  and  for  the  Jews.  The 
Haitic  provinces  have  courts  of  the  first  instance 
of  their  own.  The  courts  of  second  instance 
•re  constituted  alike  throughout  the  empire ; 
sri'l  the  capital  of  every  jrovernment  has  a  <  ourt 
t'l'  appeal.  The  directing  senate  forms  the 
hijthest  jndidal  court.  Since  1838  Russia  has 
had  a  voluminous  code,  which,  in  42.198  arti- 
cles, contains  an  abstract  of  all  the  laws  or 
onlmaoces  issued  by  the  different  emiierors 

rn  1649  downward,  and  f-rms  15  volumes. 
Ibe  death  penalty  ia  now  limited  to  the  crime 


of  hijrh  treason ;  in  all  other  cfl.«!es  it  is  replaced 
by  J'orced  labor  in  J?iberia,  connected  with  civil 
death  and  separation  from  the  family.  The 
knotit  is  regarde<l  ns  a  ijcnalty  of  infamy,  and 
is  always  followed  by  exile  to  Siberia;  other 
kinds  of  corporal  puniohment  are  the  eat-o*- 
nine-tails  and  runnin;;  the  gauntlet,  which  is 
practised  in  the  army  alone.  The  criminal 
statistics  of  1856  embraced  2^^3,229  criminal, 
civil,  and  police  cases;  of  these  57.130  were 
convicteil,  53,000  pardoned  by  manifests,  99,- 
6o6  ac<|uitted,  1,074  sentenced  to  labor  in  the 
mines,  167  sentenced  to  fhe  settlements  in 
Transcaucasia,  and  8,839  to  Siberia.  Among 
the  above  were  1,124  cases  of  murder,  280  of 
arson,  78  of  highway  robbery,  6.049  of  theft 
and  robbery,  743  of  burglary.  !<>!  ..f  fiJse  com- 
injr,  and  126  otfences  a-rainst  religion.  The 
cases  of  murder  average  about  1,000  a  year, 
and  the  same  is  the  average  number  of  suicides. 
— The  Russian  nriny  was  oriratd/ed  by  Peter 
the  Great  on  a  plan  similar  to  tliat  followed  in 
the  dyilized  countries  of  Europe.  It  is,  how- 
ever,  principally  to  the  emperors  Alexander  I. 
and  Nicholas  that  the  army  Is  indebted  for  the 
etUcient  organization,  discipline,  and^xiwcr  fur 
which  it  is  now  distinguished.  It  is  divided 
into  the  regtilar  and  the  irre;rnlar  army,  and 
the  army  of  the  Caucasus.  Tlio  regular  army 
is  divided  into  9  corps  eTarmie^  and  each  eorpt 
(Variiur  into  3  divisions  of  infantry,  1  or  2  di- 
visions of  cavalry,  with  Bomo  brigades  of  artil- 
lery and  battalions  of  cluissciurs.  The  following 
table  gives  a  complete  view  of  all  the  divisions 
and  the  present  strength  of  the  army : 
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the  above,  Bussia  has  a  formidable  force 

(4  irre^idar  troops,  consisting  of  upward  of 
t^J.OOOmt'n  in  garrison,  above  100,000  veterans, 
•■4  the  Cossacks  and  the  colonized  regiments, 
^^  nberinf  about  180,000  men.  The  real  force 
the  Rnasian  amy  can  bo  raised  to  about 
1,WK).0()0  men.  As  magistrates,  clergymen, 
'Jierchaatg,  and  students  are  exempt  from 
Dnlitary  service,  tlie  army  is  recniited  almost 
^clttsiveij  from  the  classes  of  peasants  and 
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artisans.    The  levies  are  usually  in  the  pro- 

portion  of  5  or  6  to  every  1,000  souls  in  time  of 
peace,  but  of  course  much  larger  in  time  of 
war ;  and  during  the  ea.stem  war  they  amounted 
to  18  to  every  1,000  inhabitants  in  1«  govern- 
ments. According  to  a  manifesto  of  ls:',4  no 
levy  is  to  take  place  simultaneously  in  ail  gov- 
ernments of  the  empire.  The  nobles  have  to 
furnish  a  nimiber  of  serfs  as  their  rpiota  of  re- 
cruits, and  to  equip  them  at  their  own  cost. 
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ThB  presoriM  t«nB  of  tervice  is  20  yean,  jet 

it  is  common  to  dismiss  those  who  have  served 
15  years  on  fnrloujjli.  TJie  pay  of  tho  soldiers 
is  less  than  in  any  otbor  state.  Good  jjrovlsioa 
has  been  made  for  the  sick  and  the  invalid. 
There  are  9  large  and  23  small  military  lios- 
pitals,  5  houses  of  invalids,  and  a  military  or- 
phan hoQse  at  St.  Peterabarg.— The  naval  Ibrce 
of  Russia  is  considerable.  In  1859  tho  following 
vessels  were  afloat:  in  the  Baltic  sea,  9  sliips 
of  the  line,  6  screw  frigates,  10  sloops  of  war,  6 
olippersi  1  imperial  steam  yacht,  2  brigs,  5 
schooners,  1  tender,  8  yachts,  0  transi)orts,  4 
pilot  boats,  19  small  steamers,  and  75  screw 
gnn  boats ;  in  the  White  sea,  1  brig,  1  schoon- 
er, 1  transport,  and  3  small  steamers ;  in  the 
Caspian  sea,  7  schooners,  1  transj)ort,  and  9 
■nail steamers ;  in  the  Black  sea,  0  screw  sloops 
of  war,  1  imperial  .steam  yacht,  16  schooners,  4 
transports.  1  pilot  boat,  and  6  small  steamers ; 
in  tlie  Pacific  ocean,  3  schooners,  2  transijorts, 
and  5  small  steamers.  In  general  the  fleet  Is 
divided  as  follows: 
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Of  smaller  shore  boat.s,  .sncli  as  barks,  gun  boata, 
cutters,  6zc.,  there  were  in  the  Bdtio  sea  268, 
in  tho  White  sea  7.  in  the  Caspian  sea  17,  in  the 
Black  sea  9,  in  tho  Pacilic  ocean  6 ;  total,  301. 
The  naval  staff  consists  of  16  admirals,  80  vice 
admiralH,  89  rear  admirals.  111  first  captain.s, 
25  aecond  captain.s.  2571ientcnant  cai)t;iins.  r,()7 
Kentenants,  and  390  midshij>men.  There  arc 
boards  of  marine  artillery  (281  officers),  fleet 
pilots  (C63),  fleet  enj;ineers  (12.')).  hum  Imnical 
engineers  (bU),  and  engiueens  (123).  Ihe  total 
number  of  seamen  may  be  computed  at  88,000. 
The  entire  marine  de|>artment  is  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  a  minister  a.ssisted  by  a  col- 
league and  an  admiralty  council.  The  great 
naval  stations  are  Cronstadt  in  the  gulf  of  Fin- 
land, and  Sebastopol  in  the  Black  sea. — Tho 
finances  of  the  empire  greatly  sufiered  daring 
the  agitated  times  or  Alexander  I.,  bnt  improved 
^^n  under  the  able  admini.stration  of  Count 
Eankrin.  Most  topics  connected  with  the  pub- 
lic revenue  and  expenditures  are  involved  in 
deep  mystery,  as  the  government  publishes 
only  an  account  of  the  revenues  of  tne  crown 
domains.  In  1852,  according  to  Baron  von  lie- 
den,  the  revenues  (in  mbua)  were  derived 
fVom  tlie  following  sources: 


lis: 


Donuina,  foretta,  nml  doM,  and 

DlrMt  propertx  of  Uw  «fDira  

Property  of  the  apanagM  

Mines,  funodfltioa,  Ac  

OontrtbaUoaa  p«ld  in  oatonl  pro* 

dueta   ».jL.juui..  mu 

CbntribttUoM  pidd  in  «olB..   1t,oe«,000 

I<o]raldiM»(apIrttaT8LM(lM*««*  in,tOMW-40^9fr,0CO 
Direct  taxaa: 
UapitattalK  


 ){7M:i»ft 

The  expenditures,  according  to  the  satae  au- 
thority, were  in  1863  as  follows: 

IIoU!^Luia  gf  Um  MBptnr  sad  tba  Imperial 

.    'nin''y   io,nMi> 

I»avv  f"*™wwi>««o  ^  j^^gj, 

ggw  ••   SVA.W' 

Other  oxpendltum  lS4,iMi« 

Total  

Li  185C  the  revenue  from  the  crown  domiios 

amounted  to  45,412. H8n  ruhlct*.  The  pillic 
debt,  Jan.  1,  1858  and  1859,  stood  as  foliowi: 

1.  Tempormrv  dabl:  laii,  hm, 

Interior  <1flbt  toblca  lUjieO^Ut  IRUCH 

2.  rcri>ctaal  debt: 
£xtonialaadlBt0rior...rablMi  809.9S1899  aeulT(f> 
Ballroad  loan  £  ataiUag  4,780,000 


Total oreomdldataddebt,  Hi  5l8,8SiOor  twmjM 

Trcasnrr  notca  htnivf  tntercct .  MMNN^OM  ll/MMa 

Nutcs  of  onedlt  witbout  Inteiwt.  nBMljm  SMMIII 

rawiibrokon'Joan   810,000.009  tmjmm 


Total  UmMlMM  IJHMhllW 

From  ibia  aio  to  be  dvdootad  tb« 
billa  of  tsflbanca  and  tiM  cap- 
ital  of  fbo.cooiBiMlaa  i»  tfia 
liqntdatlon  of  tka  pabUo  debt, 

about   146,000,000  ]l£,0«liCC» 


^    ymjKim  i,4a6.«Mi 

PorlatMwtaiidTCdaaipUoa....    fr,4SMM  flkHMB 


— Tho  ancient  history  of  Russia  is  involvi'l  in 
great  obscurity.  The  Greek  and  Ionian  wri- 
ters mention  the  Scythians  and  ilie  Sannatiflu* 
as  the  inhabitants  of  the  vast  and  unknown  ^^ 
gions  of  the  north,  especially  of  the  oouutrr 
between  the  Don  and  the  Duiener,  a  descrip- 
tion of  whieh  is  given  by  Heroaotns.  fitnbo 
and  Tacitus  stati"  that  the  Koxolani,  aSc)tliia.i 
tribe,  which  according  to  tho  testimony  of  Spar- 
tianns  was  ruled  by  kings,  inhabited  on  die 
Don,  to  the  west  of  the  Alani,  the  sonthera 
districts  ot"  inodi  rii  Ivtissia.  Tho  (irecks  enter- 
ed into  commercial  relations  with  them,  and 
established  some  colonies  in  their  territorr. 
During;  the  migration  of  nations,  Riis'^ia  wiinc.**- 
cd  the  movements  of  hordes  of  Alani,  Hoo^ 
Avari,  and  Bulgarians.  Soon  after  the  bum 
of  the  Slav!  appears  for  the  first  time,  a  lift. 
accoi'linLr  tn  tlic  pcncral  opinion  of  bistoriiaii 
identical  with  the  ^^armatians,  and  beliered  to 
ha\  o  extended  northward  as  far  as  tho  uj-jhi" 
Volga.  They  founded  the  towns  of  Novgirod 
and  Kiev,  both  of  which  became  thecaDii^ili  of 
independent  Blavie  empires.  Afterabw«it7« 
about  100  years,  of  whi<  h  nothing  is  known,  w 
empire  of  Novgorod,  of  unknown  extent,  sod 
surrounded  by  a  number  of  tribes  of  Rbm 
Tchuds,  appears  struggling  against  the  invasion 
of  the  Varanjrians,  a  trihc  (»f  northuion.  woo 
fiucccc'doil  in  making  both  the  Slavi  iiod  IM 
Finns  tributary.  For  a  time  the  Slavi  threw 
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off  the  yoke  of  the  VArmipunft;  batsinldiiginto 

aiiurchy  :ind  lei  lin^  ihcuiftelves  unublo  to  cope 
vi'iih  iuUiruul  and  cxtcrDul  foes,  they,  together 
with  some  of  the  neighboring  Finnish  tribes,  in- 
vit<»d  Rurik,  the  prince  of  the  Russians,  a  tribe 
01'  <or  kindred  to)  the  Varangians,  to  Novgo- 
rod, where  ho  orriyed  in  861,  with  hto  brothers 
Sindf  and  Trnror,  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
ifie  great  Russian  empire.    In  a  short  time  all 
thu  three  races,  Slavi,  Finns,  <iud  Russians, 
thoroughly  amalgamated  into  one  people,  which 
retained  tiie  name  of  Russians,  but  the  l;uijTnin;:c 
and  cudtouii  of  the  Slavi.   Rurik  introduced  a 
kind  of  patriarchal  constltntion,  which  author- 
ized the  prince  to  bestow  on  younger  members 
ot'tho  family  separate  |)rint  ipalirios,  the  grand 
dnke  of  Kiev  being  their  lord  paramount.  Thus, 
tl:e  two  brothers  of  Borik  were  princes  of  two 
"f  the  friyjes  of  the  nevr  empire;  but  dying 
ciiildless,  their  territories  wore  reunited  with 
the  dominions  of  Rorik.  Tho  empire  dnring 
his  reign  extended  southward  as  far  as  tho 
Diina,  including  tho  modern  governments  of 
liiga.  Revel.  Polotzk,  Pskov,  St.  Pctorshnrg, 
XovgorcKl,  Kostroma,  Olonetz,  Archangel,  Vla- 
dimir, and  VoIi)j:'la.    Two  otlier  chieftains  of 
tiiii  Varangians,  Oskold  and  i>ir,  went  in  865  to 
the  aid  of  another  Slavic  trilie  on  the  Dnieper, 
who  wore  oppressed  by  tho  Khazars,  conqiu  red 
the  latter,  and  made  their  capit.ol,  Kiev,  the  seat 
of  a  second  SlaTO-Rtusiao  empire,  depcnden^on 
the  empire  of  Novgorod.   Rurik  died  in  879, 
Juiring  left  the  empire,  not  to  his  minor  son 
I^w,  who  was  only  4  years  oid,  but  tu  his 
cousfai  Olcg,  a  bravo  soldier,  great  conqueror, 
a!iJ  wise  rtib-r.    Olcg  (8711-0)2)  conquered  tlio 
«:xapiro  ot  Kiev  and  united  it  witli  his  own, 
ranqatshed  the  Khazars,  drove  the  Magyars  out 
"'f  the  borders  of  Rn>siii  into  tho  country  now 
occupied  by  them,  and  made  an  expedition  by 
sea  (with  2,000  vessels)  and  land  against  the 
emperor  r>f  Constantinople,  wliom  in  Oil  he 
fDrc«">(l  into  an  advantngeoim  peace.    Igor,  the 
•*"n  ul'  liririk  (yi2-'4o),  put  down  an  inaurrcc- 
tioQ  of  the  Derviana,  conquered  the  Petchenegs 
vho  lived  on  tlie  eiKi^t-  of  the  Black  sea  from 
Ui«  Danube  to  the  mouths  of  tho  Dnieper,  made 
n  ananecessfal  war  against  the  emperor  of 
Cunstantinople  in  041,  and  was  ahiininasec- 
'^nd  war  against  the  Dervians.    During  tho 
minority  of  his  son  Svatoslav  (1)45-  72),  his 
widow,  the  celebrated  Olga,  held  tho  reins  of 
eovemmont  witli  wisdom  and  energy.    Dm  ln^^ 
liur  reign  Christianity  began  to  spread  in  Kiev, 
>ad  Olga  heraelf  was  baptized  in  965  at  Con> 
"tintinople,  adoptixi:j  on  that  occasion  the  name 
Helen.   Her  son  Svatoslav,  who  remained  a 
PWan,  won  new  victories  over  the  Khazars, 
"ubdiied  the  Bulgarians  and  Petchenegs,  and 
»^  slain  in  972  by  the  latter,  while  re- 
tnniin^  through  their  territory  from  a  war 
against  Oonataatinoplft.  He  had  extended  the 
wirder^  (,f  the  empire  to  the  sea  of  Azof,  and 
wiOTO  divided  it  among  his  3  sons,  giving  Kiev 
t»  Ytropolk  I.  (U72-'8q),  the  country  of  the 
witoi  to  Olflgf  aod  Novgorod  to  Vladimir. 


In  a  war  which  arose  between  the  8  brothers. 

Cleg  was  slain  and  Vladimir  fled,  and  the  whole 
empire  was  reunited  under  Yaropolk ;  but  in  980 
Vladimir  returned  with  the  Varangiana,  con- 
fjuered  Novgorod  and  Kiev,  and,  having'  ]>vit  his 
brother  to  death,  became  the  ruler  of  all  Rua- 
aia.  Vladimir  (died  1016),  anrnamed  the  Great, 
on  account  of  the  great  benefits  he  conferred 
on  the  enipire.  exixHed  tlie  Varangians,  con- 
quered Galicia  uud  hithuanin.  and  mailo  Livo- 
nia tribiil.uy.    Heatfil^t  pei  senited  Christian- 
ity ;  but  having  examined  tiie  <irirti  ines  of  Ju- 
daism, Mohammedaniam,  and  the  C'atholio  and 
Greek  churchea,  he  declared  himaelf  ready  to 
embracL-  the  doctrines  of  the  Greek  church, 
married  the  si>ror  of  the  em|>crnr  of  Cori^-tanti- 
nople,  and  was  ba]itizt'd  iu  y«S8  on  the  day  of 
his  wedding.    In  'Jhd  he  ordered  theintrodQC> 
tion  of  Christianity  into  the  entire  empire,  es- 
tablished churchoa  and  schools,  and  founded  a 
nmnl)er  of  new  towns.   He  divided  the  empire 
among  his  12  sons,  who  l-    n  before  (he  death 
of  the  father  engaged  in  a  fratricidal  war,  in 
which  at  length  Svatopolk  I.,  a  son  of  Vladi- 
mir's brother  Yaropolk  I.,  but  adopted  by  Vla- 
dimir, possessed  himself  of  tho  throne,  after 
having  nmrdered  3  of  his  brothers.  Another 
brother,  Yaroslav,  allied  himaelf  with  the  em- 
fH-ror  Henry  H.  of  Germany  a^'uiii-t  Svatopolk, 
and  the  father-in-law  of  the  latter,  King  Bolea- 
laa  of  Poland.    Hie  war  lasted  imtu  1019, 
when  tho  3  days'  battle  on  the  Alma  decid- 
ed in  favor  of  Yaroslav,  and  Svatopolk  died 
on  his  flight  in  Poland.    Yaro.ilav  (lul9-'o4j 
for  some  time  was  sole  ruler;  but  in  a  war 
afrain>t  Iiis  brother  Mstislav,  jirince  ofTnintara- 
kau  (who  in  101 C  had  destroyed  the  empire  of 
the  Khazars  in  Tanrida,  and  in  1023  subdned 
the  Circassian.s),  he  was  routed  in  1024  in 
the  battle  at  IJstven,  and  had  to  purchase 
peace  by  cvding  to  his  brother  one  half  of  tho 
empire.    After  the  deatli  of  Mstislav,  however, 
in  1036,  the  entire  eini>ire  b(.(  ame  onrc  more 
united  under  Yaroslav.    By  a  numl)er  of  suo- 
cesafhl  wars  he  considerably  enlarged  the  terri- 
tory of  the  empire,  and  like  his  father  intro- 
duced many  useful  reforms.    lie  encouraged 
literature  by  causing  the  tran'^lation  of  many 
Greek  works  into  Slavic,  built  churches  and 
schools,  increased  the  nnmbtr  of  towns,  peo- 
pled many  waste  tracts  of  land,  and  ordered 
the  compilation  of  the  first  Russian  code. 
Tliree  of  his  daughters  were  married  to  tho 
kings  of  Norway,  France,  and  Hungary.  A 
few  days  before  hia  death  he  divided  the  em- 
pire among  his 4  sons,  witli  tho  provision,  how- 
ever, that  tho    younger  ones  slinuM  oliey  the 
eldest  brother  Izaslav,  to  wiioni  lie  gave  Kiev 
and  Novgorod,    But  this  ])rovision  proved 
of  little  avail;  tin."  4  divisions  of  tlie  enijiiro 
were  again  subdivided,  and  tho  Russian  mon- 
archy was  changed  into  a  confederacy.  The 
power  of  the  nation  was  broken  by  a  never 
ceasing  internal  war,  and  large  territories  in 
western  Russia  were  taken  possession  of  by  tho 
Polea,  lathnaniana,  Danes,  the  Teutonic  Jndghta, 
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and  others.  At  home  poverty  and  barbarity 
took  the  place  of  the  civilization  wlucli  liad  so 
hopefully  dawned  during  the  rei^'iis  (if  Vludi- 
mir  and  Yaroidav.  Yet  many  important  cities 
were  founded  daring  this  period,  as  Moscow  in 
1147;  and  Ivievand  Novgorod  took  their  place 
among  the  wealthiest  and  most  prosperous  cit- 
ies of  Europe.  The  calamity  of  civil  war 
was  soon  followed  by  one  still  greater.  From 
eastern  A  sin  innnmorablo  hordes  of  Monfrnls 
under  Genghis  Khan  and  bis  sons  advanced  to- 
ward Russia.  The  princes  of  Kier,  Volliynia, 
and  st'Vciiil  otliers  made  a  fruitless  nttt-inpt  to 
arrest  their  course,  being  totally  routed  in  a  bat- 
tle on  the  Kalka,  in  the  government  of  Ekate- 
rinoslav.  The  victors  did  not  follow  ap  their 
fldvant;i;;e,  but  retui  iii  d  eastward  to  wn^re  wnr 
against  the  nations  of  southern  Ania,  uiid  the 
Bnssians  believed  them  to  be  a  special  scourge 
sent  to  the  country  by  the  wralh  of  (Jnd.  Tlio 
-  danger  from  abroad  did  not  however  cure  the 
internal  dissensions.  Internecine  war  recom- 
menced, and  famine,  iiestilencc,  earthqiiako, 
and  other  horrors  completed  the  dismay  of  the 
iiilia()itunts.  In  1230  80,000  lucu  died  of  the 
plague  in  Smolensk,  and  42.000  in  Novgoro.l. 
In  1231  the  Mongols  i  i  turm  d  under  T>a!n.  and 
in  1238  the  grand  prince  Yurge  (George)  IJ. 
was  rented  by  them  on  the  Sita  and  slain.  Many 
towns  and  villaircs  a\  ore  then  sacked,  and  far 
and  wide  tlic  soil  reeked  with  the  blood  of  the 
murdered  inhabitants.  Only  the  priests  and 
their  families  were  spared.  Russia  remained 
for  upward  of  200  years  (until  J4n*2)  under  the 
power  or  at  least  tlie  intlueuco  uf  tlie  Mongols. 
The  grand  princes  had  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
MonfTols;  and  thouj^'Ii  immy  of  thcui  gained 
some  victories  over  the  Asiatic  barbarians, 
they  did  not  tnooeed  in  restoring  the  indepen- 
dence and  greatness  of  Russia.  Under  Yaro- 
plav  !T.  f  1238- '47)  Kiev  was  wholly  destroyed, 
and  its  former  glorv  and  greatness  departed  for 
ever.  Alexander  Nevskoi  (died  1203  J,  at  first 
prince  of  Novgorod,  \\  Iiirh  state  had  renniincd 
almost  independent  of  the  Mongols,  and  atter- 
ward  grand  prince  of  Kiev,  in  1S41  won  signal 
victories  over  the  Swedes,  Livonians,  and  Litli- 
uanians  on  the  Neva  (hence  Ins  surname). 
Under  Yaroslav  III.  (1263-72)  th©  Genoese 
founded  Kaffa  and  the  powerful  city  of  Crimea 
(now  a  decayed  luimlet)  on  tlie  j»eninsulu  which 
after woi'd  received  the  same  name.  Alexander 
n.  (132e-*8)  lost  White  Russia  in  a  waraitainKt 
the-  T.itlitnuiiau;^.  A  hotter  era  commenced  witli 
Ivan  (John)  1.  Kalita  (i.  r.,  the  Purse,  on  account 
of  his  benevolence),  prince  of  Moscow  (1328- 
'40).  The  khan  of  the  Mongols  appointed  him 
grand  prince,  and  this  difrnity  henceforth  re- 
mained with  Moscow,  lie  united  Tver  with 
Moscow,  embellished  the  city  with  many  new 
churches,  and  coirunenced  in  1339  the  recon- 
struction of  the  Kramlin.  Some  time  before 
his  death  he  retired  into  a  convent  and  died  as 
a  monk.  His  son  Simeon  I.  the  Proud  (1340- 
'('3)  wa's  the  first  wlio  called  himself  the  grand 
prince  uf  all  Kussiu,  and  under  his  vigorous 


rule  the  prosperity  of  Russia  would  hsrci 
turned  but  for  tlie  sadden  api>earance  uf  tin 
*' black  death."  which  ravnped  the  entire  eca- 
pire,  and  to  which  the  |)riuce  biiusvli  succiiod^ 
ed.    Demetrius  (Russian,  Dmitri)  III.  (1SI9 
-'62),  before  prince  of  Susdal,  and  Demetrius 
IV.  n^fi*^-'^-'\  n  prandson  of  Ivan  1! .  ^'(n 
both  njijiuinted  j-'rand  princes  by  I  be  AIuupA 
The  latter  conceived  the  jilanof  shaking  otT  tlie 
yoke  of  th.e  Mongols,  and  carefully  trained  a 
|i;rand  army  for  this  purpose.   He  raut«d  tL^ 
m  1878,  and  again  in  1880  on  the  Don  (b«m 
his  surname  I)onskoi),  where  100,000  Mon- 
gols are  reported  to  have  been  slain.  But  a 
1381  they  again  returned,  burned  Vladiiiur 
and  Moscow,  and  slew  in  the  latter  city  alooa 
2  I.0()r)  iuliabitants.    Demetrius  was  oWigedto 
purehutoo  peace  by  heavy  sacritices,  after  which 
ho  took  revenge  of  the  Russian  jirinci'S,  to 
whoise  defect i(,u  ho  owed  Im  last  d<  fiat. 
all  uf  them  save  the  prince  of  Tver  were  sob- 
jectcd  to  his  rale.  Under  his  reign  sOtct 
coins  and  firearms  were  for  the  first  time  intro- 
duced into  KuBi^ia,  and  the  Perniians,  villi 
their  prince  Stephen^  were  cmuv  cried  to  Chris- 
tianity.  The  power  of  the  grand  principaliir 
of  ^fofcow  was  greatly  increase*!  durinj:  tL« 
reign  of  Basil  II.  (1389-1420)  by  the  incorpors- 
tion  of  Kyni  Kovgorod  and  Susdal,  and  amkr 
Basil  III.  (1425- (i2)  by  the  in(  .<r[ .  nit'  ^n  of 
Ilalicz,  Mozhaisk,  and  Borovsk.    Duriug  tlM 
reign  of  the  latter  the  metropolitan  iMdoreef 
Kiev  took  part  in  the  general  council  of  Flo^ 
enco  (1438),  and  subscribed  to  the  act  of  tmion 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  churclies;  but  liaiil 
disapproved  this  stcf),  and  ordered  Isidore  te 
be  thrown  into  prison,  whence  after  s-'ine 
years  he  escaiK>d  into  Italy.   A  new  f>eriod  in 
the  history  of  Rn!>Bia  begins  with  its  entire  de- 
liverance from  the  rule  and  influence  of  tbc 
MonfT  'l^  Through  Ivan  III.,  snrnnmed  the(«reit 
(14(32 Having  strengthened  hispowif 
by  a  victory  over  the  khan  of  Kasan,  whom  lit 
iniide  tributary  in  1469,  and  l  y  the  rr-r^iM 
and  annexation  of  Novgorod,  Perm,  and  I'^kov, 
he  declared  to  tiie  ambassadoni  of  the  IfeD* 
gols  that  Pnssia  would  henceforth  cease  to 
pay  them   trib\ite,  and  succes*.fully  rej-isted 
their  renewed  invasion.    He  then  conqnereji 
and  annexed  sex  c  rtd  more  Russian  principali- 
tie.^  as  Tver  in  14^5.  Kasan  in  148n.  flie  terri- 
tory of  the  Vodyakians  in  14tt7,  and  a  jarl  <'i 
Siberia  in  1499.  Bat  in  a  war  ammst  the  I  jihsf 
nian?:.  wlio  were  aided  hv  the  Teutonic  knijtbts. 
he  was  in  loOl  totally  routed  on  the  Siritia, 
and  was  compelled  to  conclude  a  truce  for  • 
years,  and  a  little  later  a  peace  for  T/O  year*, 
lie  wns  married  to  Sophia,  a  j>nnoe«s  of  the  late 
imperial  house  of  Constantiiioi>k,  and,  to  ex- 
press his  rights  ns  a  blood  relation  of  tlie  im- 
perial family,  adoi)ted  n  dotiMi -In  adcii  ui^lefer 
Lis  escutcheon.   He  improved  the  ]an>,  regu- 
lated the  public  taxes,  and  was  the  fint  wbe 
assumed  the  title  of  autocrat  of  all  the  Russifls. 
Hi?»  fritted  mn  Ivan,  nin'-ried  To  Tlelen.  a  daugb- 
ter  of  the  pruice  of  .M.uidu\  iu,  died  long  beffll* 
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father  (1490\  leaving  a  son  Dometrins,  to 
vfiom  the  intriguing  mother  endt  avorod  to 

-  cure  the  succession.  Bhc  i>er8uaded  the  Ui^'ed 
irraod  princft  that  his  (second)  wifo  Soplda 
and  her  f?on  Basil  were  plottiTipr  n^jainst  his 
iife.  Tho  schenic  for  a  while  was  successful ; 
nil  the  supposed  [Ku-ricipfliits  In  tbe  oonspiracy 
Acre  cruelly  punbhed.  and  Dtnndrhis  was 
->»^\'ned  a-,  heir  apparent  in  1498.  But  soon 
ttcrward  the  intrijrne  was  discovered,  Helen 

;  ber  aon  were  imprisoned,  and  Basil  crowned 
I  U99  as  grand  prince  of  N^ovj^rod  and  P^kov. 
L  iider  tho  reign  of  Basil  IV.  (i606-'38),  tlie  last 
<i»mi>iiidepenaeiit  principalitjr  ceased  by  the 
,  il  incorporation  of  Pskov  in  1510  and 
Msua  in  1517.    Tho  hereditary  war  of  tho 
R-i«''ian.s  against  Lithuania  was  carried  on  by 
I  wilJx  Taiyiiig  success;  but  the  Tartars 
:  Kmn  were  complcTely  routed  in  1524  and 

■  3')  and  mad©  tribiirary.  At  his  death  his 
n  Ivan  IV.  (16S8-'84)  was  only  3  years  old, 
:  !  during  liw  minnrity  tlie  tmpiro  was  a  prey 

-I  court  cabals  and  internal  war,  which  did 
cr*t  end  until  1546^  wben  Ivan,  being  14  years 
J,  seized  himself  tho  reins  of  government. 

soon  restored  order  l>y  <  ruel  energy,  and 
i  h  was  the  terror  whicli  during  his  long  rule 
^tnick  into  his  subjects  tltat  history  has 

-  to  him  tbe  snrnamo  of  tho  TerriMe. 
V  .I  he  contributed  more  to  the  greatness  of 
11  issis  than  any  of  bis  predecessors.  In  1553 

reconfjuered  Kasau,  whoso  niler  during  his 
itlaority  had  made  himself  independent,  in 
1558  opened  a  commercial  road  to  Archangel, 
!  1554  subdued  Astrakhan  and  tho  Crimea, 
15)8  establislud  himself  after  8  sncrc'sful 
d'jipaigns  in  Livonia  and  K.-ihonia,  and  in 
I'oV)  unitetl  tbe  country  of  the  Don  with  h!s 
^'ii|.ire.    In  15?^1  a  Cossack  freebooter,  Yer- 
ntai  limufeyeff,  conquered  for  him  Siberia. 
An  tttempt  to  drive  the  Teutonic  knigrbts  out 
!  Livonia  failetl,  because  the  Germans,  Poles 
:  ler  Stephen  Rithori).  I>;vnes,  and  Swedes 
.^ed  ag.dnsL  hiiu;  and  at  the  peace,  con- 
Jed  in  I5S2,  be  had  to  cede  Livonia  to  Swo- 
'Itii.  lie  greatly  encouraged  commerce,  con- 
dtided  commercial  treaties  with  England  in 
ir,^eslled  many  foreigners,  especially  Ger* 
mm  and  Englishmen,  into  his  empire,  estab- 
ii>hed  in  \')69  a  printing  office  in  Moscow, 
■5Til  in  1545  created  a  standing  army,  called 
'  :»fridtzi.   In  1568  he  feigned  for  a  while 
iowithdr.iw  from  tho  iroveromcnt  and  to  leave 
ii  to  the  vanqnislied  klian  of  Kasan;  at  the 
^aine  tine  be  summnded  himself  with  a  body 
rrl  nf  young  noblcmen,  railed  Ojii)itchinkis, 
'  whom  he  assigned  tho  property  of  12,000 
•rtilthy  citizens.   But  soon,  escorted  by  them, 
returned  to  the  helm  of  gOTcmment,  more 
vr  -fiotH  than  ever.    In  Novrrorod,  which  ho 
^sf'^l  on  account  of  the  liberal  views  enter- 

■  l  khI  hy  tli,  citizens,  he  put  more  than  60,000 
^  to  «U  :ith  in  1570  by  tlio  most  exquisito 
tornires.  Similar  scenes  occurred  in  Tver  and 
Ho^'ow.  In  1589  he  murdered  with  bis  own 
Mbis  son  Ivan,  the  asaodate  of  hb  orgies 


and  bis  cruelties.  Full  of  repentance  and  de- 
spair, he  ?oon  after  intended  to  abdicate  and 
retire  iutu  a  convent,  but  died  before  this  de- 
sign could  be  executed  (1584).  Dis  son  Fedor 
I.  (1584-'98)  was  weak  in  mind  and  body,  and, 
according  to  an  order  of  his  father,  was  as- 
sisted in  tbe  government  by  4  boyars  and  a 
state  cotuK  il  of  31  tnemhers.  In  tho 
brother-in-law  of  Fedor,  iioris  Fedorovitch 
Godunoff,  a  man  of  great  talents  but  immodcr* 
ate  ambition,  obtained  the  sole  control  of  Ktato 
affairs.  He  -eenrcd  Siberia  to  Russia  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  new  colonies,  as  Turinsk  (1G86), 
Tobolsk  (1688),  and  others.  Aspiring  himself  to 
tViC  throne,  many  of  liis  rix  ahs  and  i^everal  mem- 
bers of  the  imperial  family  wcro  put  out  of  the 
way  by  means  of  exile  or  poison.  Fedor  himself 
is  believed  to  have  died  of  poison,  end  \\  ith  him 
the  lion^e  of  Rurik  beoamo  extiti  t.  Boris 
Godunoli"  attained  his  ambitious  end^ujd  was 
called  by  tlie  boyars  to  tbe  throne.  lie  estab^ 
ILshed  Serfdom,  but  his  reirin  wa'^  r.t  many  re- 
spects hencticent :  law  M  as  impartially  admin- 
istered, arts  and  trades  encoura;;ed,  many 
intelligent  for.  ij^iu  rs  ealh  d  into  tho  empire, 
and  tho  etili^'litmment  of  tho  people  pro- 
moted. YcL  civil  war,  cruelty  agaiu^st  tho 
boyars,  and  a  terrible  famine  in  1601,  by 
wliirh  i[i  ^foscow  alono  127,000  persons  per- 
islicd,  created  great  dissatistactiuu.  An  im- 
postor, clmroing  to  be  Demetrius  tbe  son  of 
Ivan,  tlie  lato  c.^ar  Fedor's  oldest  brother, 
stirred  up  a  rebellion  (see  Dkmetkiis;,  and, 
after  tbe  sudden  death  of  Boris  Godnnoff  in 
1605,  dethroned  Fedor,  the  son  of  tlic  latter, 
and  was  himself  crowned  as  crnr.  But  in  tho 
next  year  he  los>t  crown  and  lite  in  a  conspir- 
acy, and  tbe  Russian  grandees  made  the  boyar 
Shniski  czar,  who  was  crowned  on  Juno  1, 1  COG, 
as  Basil  Ivanovitch.  Another  pscud«>-Deme- 
trius  rose  against  him,  and.  with  the  support  of 
several  Poli^<h  magnates  who  as])ired  to  Kussuin 
principalities,  advanced  victoriously  toward 
Moscow.  Basil  sought  and  obtained  an  alliuuce 
with  the  Swx'des,  which  however  induced  the 
king  of  Poland  to  c^jiouse  openly  the  ean«o  of 
tbe  psendo-Dcmctrius.  The  Swedisli  troops 
soon  went  over  to  tbe  Poles,  Moscow  was 
forced  to  surrender  TIGIO),  and  the  czar  was 
taken  prisoner  and  died  the  ue.\t  year  in  a 
Polish  prison.  Tho  boyars  were  compelled  to 
elect  a  Polish  prince,  Ladishis,  the  son  of  Sigis- 
mund  nr.,  ns  cT-ar:  hut  as  the  l%ilt.'.>  trer.ted  Rus- 
sia as  a  conquered  province,  a  general  iuburrec- 
tion  broke  out.  Moscow  was  burned  in  1 G 1 1  by 
tho  Pole-,  and  about  100,000  persons  hx-t  their 
lives  on  this  ocoision ;  but  in  1612  the  Poles 
were  forced  to  evacuate  Rn^ia.  In  tbe  next 
year  the  Russians  elevated  to  the  throne  Michael 
Fcdoroviteli  Koraanoff,  the  fir-t  c/.ar  of  the  pres- 
ent imperial  family.  lie  was  u  ton  of  tho  me- 
tropolitan Fedor  of  Rostov,  whose  limi  id  father 
wn^  the  brother  of  tlie  wife  of  Ivan  thoTerrilde, 
and  was  therefore  in  the  female  hno  a  descend- 
ant of  Bnrik.  Michael  (1613-*45^  concluded  hi 
1017  a  peace  with  Oustavus  Adolphus  of  Bwe* 
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den,  and  for  NoTgorod,  which  was  retarnod 
to  him,  he  oeded  Keacholin,  Ingria,  and  Karelia 

to  Swetk'ti.  With  tlie  PoK  s.  wli'»  in  tdlifuico 
with  tbo  Cossacks  conquered  Heveral  Russian 
proTinces  and  advanced  as  far  as  Hoscow,  he 
condnded  a  peace  at  Devilina  in  1^1^,  andf 
after  ftnothcr  war,  n  second  pence  at  Vinsma 
in  10;i4,  iu  which  lio  eodod  to  tlio  Poles  fciuio- 
lensk  and  Tcliernigov.  w  liile  L;idi>las,  now  kin^ 
of  Poland,  abiindoiiud  all  his  <laims  to  the 
fiussittu  throne.  Having  ttius  rentored  peace, 
he  devoted  his  whole  energy  to  promotmg 
the  internal  prosperity  of  his  empire.  Com- 
merce, which  !ki<1  been  entirely  prostrate,  was 
revived  by  treaties  with  En^^luad,  Prance,  Per- 
ria,  and  China;  and  the  borders  of  his  Asiatic 
possessions  won'  t  xtcndcd  in  1639  to  the  Pa- 
cific Under  hi»  son  Alosei  (1C45-76)  the 
Ooasacks  in  1654  acknowledged  the  eovereignty 
of  the  czar.  A  war  with  Poland  was  termi- 
nated by  the  trnce  at  Niemetz  in  1U56,  which 
restored  to  Russia  Smolensk  and  Tchemigov ; 
and  after  a  second  war,  concluded  by  the  i>eaee 
at  Andrus/.ow  (1667),  Kiev  and  the  Ukraine 
were  also  ceded  to  Buseia.  Under  Uie  reign 
of  Alezei  the  last  peendo^Demetrins  was  he* 
headed.  The  reign  of  his  son  Fedor  (lC76-'82) 
was  signalized  by  many  important  reforms, 
though  not  b^  any  stirring  events.  According 
to  his  last  willf  not  his  imbecile  brother  Ivan, 
the  heir  apparent,  but  his  half  brotlu  r  Pi  ter, 
whose  eminent  talents  he  seems  to  liavo  auiict- 

f ated,  was  to  succeed  him.  But  the  aieter  of 
van,  Sojtliia,  plotted  a  conspiracy,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  both  Ivan  and  Peter  were 
prodaimed  czars,  and  ahe  herself  obtained  the 
regency  of  the  empire.  Iler  further  designs 
flffftinst  Peter  wtTC  however  frii>tn<itcd,  and  slio 
was  herself  arre>ti}d  and  bUul  up  for  the  re- 
mainder of  her  life  in  a  convent.  Ivan  gladly 
ftbnnduned  his  claim  to  the  throne,  which  was 
now  mounted  by  Peter,  the  creator  of  the  pres- 
ent greatness  of  Rossia,  and  to  whom  historj 
has  f;ivcn  the  apitellation  of  the  Great.  In  a 
brief  time  Ite  transformed  the  entire  nation. 
Russia  became  the  most  powerful  empire  of 
northern  Europe,  md  henceforth  regarded  her- 
self and  was  generally  regarded  as  a  leading 
member  in  the  family  of  European  states.  In 
1703  he  founded  a  new  capital,  St.  Petersburg, 
whiiii  .'^ooii  hccanio  one  of  tlie  largest  cities  of 
Europe.  The  battle  at  Pultowa  (1709)  destroy- 
ed the  superiority  of  Sweden,  and  in  the  peace 
of  Nystadt  (1721)  he  united  Ingria,  Karelia, 
Esthonia,  and  Livonia  with  Russia.  TI"  was 
equally  successful  against  Persia,  whirii  in  1723 
ceded  the  provinces  of  Daghestan,  Sliirvan,  and 
<;!iM;in,  w  ith  the  towns  of  Ihikoo  and  Di  ihent. 
liis  wile  and  successor,  Catharine  I.  (1725-7), 

S tided  and  supported  by  two  favorites  of  Peter, 
entc'hikotf  and  Buturlin,  rnade  likewise  many 
important  improvements.  She  increased  the 
army  and  navy,  diminished  the  taxes,  and  recall- 
ed the  e.xiles  from  Siberia.  She  concluded  an  of- 
fensive and  <lefen«?ivo  alliance  Willi  An«triri,  nml 
sent  an  ambassador  to  China  to  propose  u  cum- 


meroial  treaty.  According  to  her  will,  ike  vm 
succeeded  by  Peter  II.  (172T-*80),  a  pindm 

of  Peter  T.  and  only  1 1  years  old.  Althoogi 
a  council  of  tutors  had  been  appointed,  Priik> 
Ifentchikoff  seized  the  sole  control  of  publj. 
affairs,  but  was  himsdf  within  6  ntouth^  in' 
placed  by  Prince  Dolgoruki,  c.\ih  il  ti  -  SI! (Hi 
and  his  property  confiscated.  Alter  tlie budda 
death  of  Peter  the  crown  devolved  on  Aau. 
thedanf,diter  of  Ivan  .iVlexei»  vitch  (half  brotlitr 
of  Peter  the  Great),  and  widow  of  ibe  dukt 
of  Oborland.  An  attempt  was  made  tolbfte 
on  her  a  "  capitulation,''  restricting  the  rigk* 
of  the  crown  in  favor  of  the  boyars ;  bnt  .\Tini  ^ 
soon  dijicardcd  the  compact,  exiled  the  pnacts  i 
Ddgoruki  and  Gallitzin,  abolished  the  priir 
council,  and  reorganizt  d  the  senate  on  oo  a- 
tirely  new  basis.   Thu  Kirgheez  tribes  in  lUi  j 
submitted  to  tlie  protectorate  of  Rusns,  bo  | 
the  Persian  provinces  were  lost  l»y  the  treatr 
of  Reshd  (1732),  and  by  the  couquesf  s  of  Nadir 
(1736).    Under  her  reign  the  N.  E.  coa^t  of  , 
Siberia,  the  Aleutian  and  lUh  ring's  i.>.laadfc  ; 
were  di'icovered,  and  the  wliole  of  Siberia  ic- 
corporated  with  the  empire.   In  the  civil  , 
of  Poland  Anna  took  sides  with  Augustas  IIL 
who  promised  to  her  favorite,  Duke  Birort 
the  duchy  of  Courland,  then  a  Polish  lief,  lit  . 
success  of  Angnstns  secured  the  Rtisuan  in*  ! 
lliience  in  Polish  affairs.    In  tho  war  a^jaiu-t  ■ 
Turkey,  Field  Marsha!  (  n'mt  Mtinuich  con-  < 
(jnere*!  Moldavia;  hut  wijcu  Au-stria  roncludt'i  j 
tiie  unfavorable  peace  of  Belgrade  (IT^IO),  Rb^  , 
hia  also  laid  down  its  arnr^  and  gave  up  VJ-  , 
davia.    After  her  death,  her  graiid  iie|>lKV> 
Ivan  Vn.  (1740-^41>,  a  child  only  a  few  moallii 
old,  was  proclaimed  czar  under  the  regency  ci 
T>nke  Piron  of  Cnitrland  ;  bnt  soon  Ik  WAsdi- 
throiied  by  Kli/iabeth  Pctruvna  ( 17il-"o2),  ti*  | 
daughter  of  Peter  the  Great  and  Catbanat  L  j 
In  the  first  years  of  her  reign  Sweden  was  in-  i 
stigated  by  »ance  to  a  war  agaiuiit  limn,  j 
whidi  was  terminated  in  1768  by  tlie  peace  o(  , 
Abo,  and  secured  to  Ri:?s:n  the  possesion  I'f  j 
some  districts  of  Finland.    In  the  7  years'  «y 
Elizabeth  supported  Austria,  and  the  Tteterir* 
of  Jagerndorf  and  Kunersdorf,  and  even  tit 
defeat  at  Zorndorf,  apprised  Europe  of  tiit 
great  improvements  introduced  into  the  Ra** 
sian  army.    Under  her  reign  the  death  pensltf 
and  the  rai  k  were  abolished,  but  pentcnre^  of 
exile  were  numerous.  She  greatly  advanced  tie 
interestaof  science  and  Uteratnre  by^^^*''^ 
the  academy  of  science  at  St,  Petersburg'.  tU' 
first  Russian  university  at  Moscow  (17i>5).  two 
colleges,  anaenderiiy  of  the  plastic  arts  and  sev- 
eral other  important  literary  institutions.  .**li«? 
wa-^  sncfeeded  by  I\  ter  III.,  the  s.    "f  Ij*^ 
sister,  and  formerly  duke  of  Ilolsti  in,  « Ja»  inj- 
mediately  on  his  aeoesnon  gave  np  the  affi- 
ance with  Austria,  and  concluded,  first  a  poai-f- 
and  soon  after  an  ofiVnsive  alliance  with  Fri<l- 
erio  the  Great  of  Prussia.    After  a  rei^n 
only  a  few  montha,  Peter  lost  the  crown  ari<. 
his  life  by  a  court  revolution,  at  the  bead  U 
which  was  his  own  wife,  u  daughter  of  llw 
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doke  of  Aniialt-ZerbBt,  who  in  hi^  place  as- 
cendad  the  throne  as  Catharine  II.  (l763-'96). 
Daring  ber  reign  Russia  gained  a  leading  and 

(l»»<'i«ive  inflaenoe  in  the  system  of  European 
l"<Ucy,  and  was  without  furtlier  diiiseut  recog- 
nized OS  one  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe. 
Catharine  fully  compreli ended  the  neec>sity  of 
oxteroal  peace  for  the  development  of  the  in- 
ternal resources  of  the  em|>ire,  and  soon  after 
hiT  accession  reeallcd  the  Russian  troops  fiom 
tije  7  years'  war.    rihe  surrounded  her  ttirone 
with  a  host  of  illustrious  statesmen  and  war- 
riors, such  as  Gallitzin,  RumiantzufV.  Punin, 
Orloff,  Todtleben,  Snltikoff,  Sinvaroir,  Tcherni- 
t<  bev,  Repnin,  Potcmkin,and  many  otliers.  bho 
Xmk  Ik  prominent  port  in  tiie  neftrlons  dismem* 
i>trments  of  the  Polisli  empire  in  1772.  1703, 
&ad  l75J5-'6,  and  received  herself  the  lion's 
shara,  consisting  of  nearly  two  thirds  of  the 
Polisb  kingdom  ;  and  in  a  number  uf  siu m  issful 
II  ir«  ?ho  wrested  from  the  Turks  the  Crimea, 
A.  of,  and  several  other  territories.    Grusia  in 
ITvi  submitted  to  her  protectorate;  Jcver  in 
Oldenburg  fell  to  her  crown  in  1793  by  iuhicri 
t^ce;  and  in  17'J5  Courland  paid  homage  to 
die  Russian  sceptre.   Altogether  the  territory 
of  Ru^si^l  was  enlarged  during  her  reign  by 
nearly  225,000  square  milc^,  and  the  popula- 
tion increased  by  several  millions.    The  iuter- 
nr»l  progress  was  no  l.  ss  signal.   More  than 
.i'lOOtt  i'ldu^trious  f»>reixncrs  sctthd  in  tlic 
Uue  agricultural  districts  of  southern  Russia 
«s  oolonista,  and  a  large  naniber  of  new  ednca- 
•ional  and  charitable  institutions  were  estnb- 
li-^tied.  Commerce,  navigation,  and  industry 
a'!  prospered  and  greatly  improved  under  the 
foiling  care  of  Catharine ;  the  administratioti 
'"f  the  empire  was  thoroughly  reorganized,  and 
In  17G6  the  liberal  empress  even  convoked  a 
f^oeral  assembly  of  delegates  from  the  prov- 
iuii>3  to  consult  respecting  the  compilation  of 
a  oew  code  of  laws.  Her  son,  Paul  L  (17d(>~ 
1901).  took  an  active  part  in  the  European  war 
klmlled  by  the  French  revolution,    ile  formed 
a  defensive   nnd  often -ive  alliance  against 
Prance,  with  England,  Austria,  Naples,  and 
t  ie  Porte.    Tliree  Russian  armies  were  f*ont 
in  171)9  against  the  French  republic  to  Italy, 
^^  iuerland,  and  Holland,  and  their  chief  com* 
Bttoder,  Snirarofl;  established  for  himself  the 
^'imtation  of  bein;^'  one  of  the  best  generals  of 

ige,  and  at  the  same  time  gi'eatly  strongth- 
wed  the  Russian  influence  on  European  i)oiicy. 
DiTt^atisfied  with  his  allies,  Paul  soon  recalled 
the  army,  concluded  with  Denmark  and  Swe- 
^'ia,  in  Dec.  ISOO,  a  convention  of  armed  neu- 
trality, and  even  made  friendly  advances  to- 
'"'ard  Frarifo.  when  a  con^piraey  of  Russian 
Cables  wiio  htid  sutfered  much  from  his  des- 
potic eapriees,  and  were  urj^  on  to  revenge 
^7  British  tad  Austrian  intrigues,  led  to  his 
a'yi-isination.  His  son,  Alexander  I.  flRHl- 
lo),  was  strongly  inclined  in  favor  oi  .a  |>eace- 

Nicy,  though  be  found  it  impossible  to 
*eepoutof  the  general  wnr.  lie  mediated  in 
ISUl,  ia  concert  with  France,  the  peace  of 


8Li  m 

LQneboii;,  which  involved  the  dissolution  of 
the  German  empire.  In  1803  and  1804  he  in- 
corporated with  Russia  all  the  provinces  of 

Georgia.  Tlio  faithlessness  of  France  toward 
Naple.s  and  Hanover,  uud  the  execution  of  the 
duke  d'Enghien.  induced  Alexander  to  enter 
again  into  an  anti-French  alliance  with  Austria, 
England,  Sweden,  and  Naples.  A  grand  array 
nnder  Kntnsoff  marched  into  Moravia,  united 
with  the  Aiistriaiis,  and  was  with  them  routed 
at  Austerlitz,  Dec.  2,  1805.  Not  more  fortu- 
nate wa.s  the  alliance  of  Alexander  with  Prus- 
sia. After  the  drawn  battle  near  Eylau,  Feb. 
8,  1^07,  the  Kn-sians  were  totally  defeated  in 
the  bloody  battle  near  Friedlaud  ^^June  l-i),  and 
Alexander  was  forced  to  conclude  the  peace  of 
Tilsit  (July  7),  in  which  he  ecd.  d  the  Ionian 
isles  to  France  and  Jever  to  Holland,  while  he 
received  from  Prussia  the  government  of  Bia- 
lystok,  with  184,000  inhabitants.  Moreover 
Kn.-sia  had  to  give  its  adhesion  to  the  ronti- 
neutal  system,  and  to  close  its  ports  to  British 
vessels.  A  war  with  the  Turks,  which  had 
been  iii'^tifrated  by  Napoleon,  terminated  in 
favor  of  the  Russians,  who  occupied  Moldavia 
and  Wallachia.  The  peace  of  Tilsit  raised  two 
new  enemies  against  Russia:  England,  which 
de-ired  to  take  revenge  for  tlio  adhesion  of 
liussia  to  the  continental  system,  and  inflicted 
great  damage  on  Russian  commerce ;  and  Qns- 
tavns  IV.  of  Sweden,  who  in  a  brief  and  un- 
fortunate war  io?.t  the  crown  for  himself  and  for 
his  race,  while  Bweden,  in  the  treaty  at  Fried- 
richshamn,  Nov.  17,  1809,  ceded  Finland,  the 
Aland  islands,  and  western  Bothnia,  a  terri- 
tory with  900,000  inhabitants.  For  tivo  years 
Alexander  remained  on  good  terms  with  Na- 
poleon, and  in  the  treaty  between  France  and 
Austria  at  Schonbrnnn  (Oct.  14,  180L*)  Rusiua 
received  from  Austria  the  district  of  Tarno- 
pol  in  Galieia,  with  400.000  inlmhitants.  Tur- 
key, in  the  peace  at  Bucharest  in  1812,  was 
obliged  to  cede  Bessarabia  and  a  part  of  Mol- 
davia ;  and  Persia,  in  the  peace  at  Gulistan  in 
1818,  the  former  eonquests  of  Potor  the  (Jrcat, 
Daghestan  and  bhirvan.  Another  great  war 
with  France  became  inevitable  when  Alexan- 
der found  it  necessary,  by  a  uka^'e  of  Deo.  1^^, 
1810,  to  set  aside  one  of  the  provisions  of  the 
peace  of  Tilsit.  In  18111  Kapoleon  marched  an 
army  of  500,000  men,  for  which  the  kings  of 
Prussia,  Saxony,  Italy,  and  other  vassals  had 
been  compelled  to  furnish  hu  jre  contingents, 
into  Russia.  The  Russians  lo>t  the  bloody 
b.nttle  on  the  Mc-kva.  S  ]  ^  7,  and  even  Mos- 
cow fell  Into  the  hands  ot  the  French ;  but 
the  burning  of  the  city  by  the  Riiff;ian8  was 
the  hoirinning  of  a  friglitfnl  r  tr.  of  the 
French,  during  which  nearly  their  w  hole  grand 
nnny  was  destroyed.  On  Feb.  28,  1813,  Rus- 
si  1  was  joined  in  her  war  against  France  by 
I'rus'sia,  iind  on  An^r.  19  by  Austria;  and  two 
muiiths  later  the  battle  of  Leipsic  decided 
the  issue  of  the  great  Russian-French  war, 
\vhiidi  at  lon^'th  in  1S15  terminated  with  the 
exile  uf  Napoleon  to  the  inland  of  bt.  Helena. 
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In  tlio  nonfrressos  of  Vienna  in  It'l.')  and  Aix 
la  C'liapcllc  in  1818,  which  reorganized  the  po- 
litical relations  of  the  Enropean  Btates,  the  in- 
fluence of  Rn?!«:ia  wns  parrimonnt ;  nnd  in  the 
contest  which  soon  sprung  up  throughout 
Europe  between  the  libenS  and  deroocratio 
tendencies  of  the  fi^re  and  the  lieri  dif  ary  riirlits 
of  tlie  princes,  Russia  was  regarded  as  the 
chief  support  of  the  latter.  At  tlie  same  time 
Alexander  was  ea^rerly  intent  on  luomoting 
the  civilizjition  of  his  empire  and  developing 
its  miuieu»o  resources.  Thousaiidn  of  Gennan 
colonists,  after  1817,  peopled  tlie  wastes  of  Bes- 
enrabu  and  the  Cnnrn.-iaii  eoiintrii'-.  tlie  >ystem 
of  public  instruction  was  gieatly  improved, 
religions  refomis  were  encouraged,  and  serfdom 
had  been  abolished  in  Oourland  and  Livonia 
in  1  POO.  Tho  denth  of  Alexander,  Dec.  1, 1  S2ri, 
accelerated  lh«  outbreak  of  a  conspiracy  wLii  h 
bad  wide  raniificatioiis  throughout  Russia,  and 
especially  in  the  nrmv.  But  tlie  iM'other  and 
successor  of  Alexander,  ^Nicholas  1.  (1^25-^55), 
pot  it  down  with  great  energy,  and  the  leaders 
of  the  conspirary  were  eiflu  i*  put  to  death  or 
exilerl  to  Sifu  ria.  A  war,  commenced  by  Per- 
sia iiiinu  dialely  on  receiving  the  intelligence 
of  the  death  of  Alexander,  was  victorionsly 
teniiiiiated  1y  Paskevitch ;  and  by  the  pence 
of  Turkmantelmi,  Feb.  22,  1828,  Russia  gaiued 
the  provinces  of  Erivan  and  Nakhltcnevan, 
80,000,000  riililes  as  indemnification,  and  tbo 
exclusive  control  of  tlio  Caspian  sea.  A  war 
against  Turkey  commenced  in  1828  was  equally 
socceasflil,  the  Turks  being  obliged  to  cedo  in 
the  pcaro  of  Adriannple  (Sept.  14.  Is2'.i)  sev- 
eral fortresses  on  the  frontier  and  the  mouths 
of  the  Danube,  and  to  pay  a  considerable  sum 
Q'i  indemnity.  Tlie  lieroie  efTorts  of  tlie  Ptdish 
nation  in  1830-'31  to  recover  its  independence 
at  len^'th  snccnmbed  to  the  overwhelming 
power  i>\'  tile  czar,  who  by  a  ukase  of  1882  de- 
clared the  kinsrdnni  of  Poland  a  Russian  prov- 
ince without  diet  ami  without  it;*  own  army, 
and  openly  announced  hi*  intention  gradually 
to  tran-f^rra  tlio  Poles  into  Russian-*.  The 
same  plan  was  pursued  with  regard  to  the  nu- 
merons  other  tribes  and  nationalities  of  the 
empire,  and  no  means  was  therefore  left  untried 
to  extend  the  doniinitm  of  the  Ruj^sian  lan- 
guage and  of  the  Russian  church.  In  1839  a 
synod  of  United  Greelt  bishops  was  prevaQed 
upon  to  decree  the  separation  ot'  their  dioceses 
fVom  Rome,  and  their  reunion  with  the  church 
of  Rnssia;  and,  notwithstanding  nnmerons 
pn>tests  of  priest.s  and  ronirrocatimis.  tlic  de- 
cree was  executed  by  the  government  with 
iron  rigor.  A  war  against  the  independent 
tv\hv<  of  the  Canea-ius,  who  after  1839  were 
led  by  Sliamyl,  wn?'  carried  on.  with  I'tif  little 
interruotion  and  witli  varying  tiueee^-.  thruugh 
tlie  entire  reign  of  Nicholas,  who  f  xnid  it  im- 
]io>.siblc  to  rrniiidete  tlioir  subjugation.  In  1849 
a  Russian  army  was  sent  to  the  aid  of  Austria 
against  the  Hnngnrians,  and  aMii*tcd  In  the  snp- 
pression  of  the  revolution.  In  l^";?  Hus-i.i  de- 
manded from  the  Turkish  government  certain 


pnaranties  of  tlio  rights  of  the  Hreck  Chri^JtiiM 
of  Turkey,  which  the  Porto  believed  to  invol^^ 
an  actual  abdication  of  its  sovereign  rights,  tod 
whirh  it  therefore  refu-ed  to  concede.  lh» 
led  in  the  same  year  to  the  beginningr  of  tk« 
eastern  war,**  In  which  PVanee,  England,  nd 
Sardinia  took  sides  (1854)  with  Turkey,  on  tlie 
frrottnd  that  the  existence  of  the  latter  «n- 

tiire,  and  the  equilibrium  of  political  power  in 
Surope,  were  endangered  by  Russia.  NichoUi 
did  not  live  to  see  the  end  of  this  war.  It  was 
term inated  under  his  son  and  succc-^sor  Alex- 
ander II.,  who  mounted  the  throne  In  Ifmft. 
1856;  and  Pnssia  lo*t  hy  it  n  .«mall  Ftripoflard 
in  Bessarabia,  and  her  naval  pre|>ondeni)ce  «b 
Ae  Black  sea.  ThewarlntheOanrasnsteoMd 
to  tenninate  with  the  capture  of  FLatuvl 

1^59.  and  on  imperial  ukase  declared  tl  > 
day  u  public  festival,  commemorative  of  tic 
submission  of  the  eastern  CaucasuB  and  of  tb« 
end  of  a50  years' war ;  Imt  it  ha-  ^!nt  .  InAn 
out  anew,  and  in  July  and  August,  It^Ol,  the 
Russians  snfTered  several  defeats.  Ftvnra1)l« 
(  "iiiiinercial  treaties  were  con*  huh  d  in 
I860  with  Japan  and  with  Cliina.  and  from  the 
latter  power  a  valuable  mid  extensive  tract  of 
land  Was  ae<iuired  on  the  river  Amour.  la 
ISRO  the  Kirgheez  of  the  valley  of  the  rivrr 
Tchui,  who  had  invaded  the  Rusi>i&n  frontier 
tinder  the  oommand  of  the  chiefs  of  Kbokn, 
were  vanquished,  two  important  fortr.  s 
the  upper  Tchui  taken  possession  and  * 
preponderating  influence  established  over  ti» 
neighboring  khanats.  One  of  the  pnatest 
cvent<5  in  the  modem  history  of  Ru.«sia  is  t^i-' 
emancipation  of  the  serfs,  of  which  nn  accouul 
has  already  been  given. — Amonp  the  Dinner- 
ons  works  on  Russia,  the  f.dlowing  are  n)<i*t 
prominent :  lieden,  Das  KaUerthvm  liumkfd 
(Berlin,  1843);  Haxthauflen,  StvOn  iAerik 
inucrn  Zustdnde,  <1as  Voll»l(hcn  vvd  ihif^- 
tondre  die  Idndliehen  EinHfhfnrirjcn  }{*m\at'M 
(3  vols.,  Hanover,  1847-'52)  ;  and  Ttt:t<l><^rjH 
Etvden  »vr  le»  forces  prodvetiret  de  la  Rvrtif 
(3  vols.,  Paris*  1852  '4\  A  cnmy  rthensivp 
view  of  the  Russian  empire  bv  Count  A.  do 
Gnrowski,  entitled  "Russia  As  It  W 
been  jmblished  (3d  .  d..  Nvw  York.  ISMl  A 
perimiical  e.\clusively  devoted  to  the  get^P^J 
and  history  of  Russia  (Arehh  fur  mmentfi^,^' 
Uche  Kvvde  ton  Rvwiandy  Berlin,  1841  tt*<^  ) 
was  established  by  Erman.  and  is  still  c<mtin- 
ued.  The  most  valued  hi^jtories  of  the  Rti^siwJ 
empire  are  by  Karanisin,  continued  by  blwdo*' 
(11  vols.,  Bt.  Petersburg,  181  n  ,-r  sr.;.);  hr  lltr- 
mann,  Oeschichte  ton  Jfrmland  (5  vols..  Utti- 
burg,  1882-*58) ;  and  bv  W.  K.  Kelly,  "flirtoiy 
of  Pus-^i  i"  (2  vols.,  London,  18r>4>. 

PI  SSI  A,  L.\NorAr.E    and  LlTEUATrRIOF. 

The  liussian  language  is  one  of  the  most  wiw* 
ly  spread  and  important  UUoms  of  the 
Slavic  family  <>f  languages,  of  which  it  f"no? 
the  easternmost  branch.  It  is di8tiugui«h«dbj 
regnlarity,  flexibility,  a  fitting  nhrtnre  of  •"«• 
IK—  and  force,  and  especially  hy  , .  inn*nfS^ 
it  having  aseimUated  and  worked  up  an  i^* 
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mense  number  of  Scandinavian.  Tartar,  Fin-  ed..  Leipsic,  1844);  Tatishtcheff,  Xouteau  die- 

ai-ih,  and  other  non-Slavic  roota.    The  alpha-  twnHaireFranfau-2iime{2\oh.,'iilosco\y,'lS32)i 

i»ct  oonsL»to  of  B5  letters  representing  the  Oldekop,  RuuiHch-DeuUches  uud  JJeutHchSut' 

i-illowing  fotind=5  or  marks:  It.     6,  p  (also  jf),  $i«che»  Wdrttt-luch  (last  ed.,  St.  Petersburg, 

>j  herd  (eiso  h  and  r),  </,  It.  e  (also  y«,  as  in  yell^  184d){  and  Sokoloti'  ^t.  Petersburg,  lb34). 

and  «  as  in  hut),  Yr.  j,  2,  lu  i,  the  flame,    /,  There  is  an  English-Rnseian  grammar  and 

TO,  n,  It,  o  (also  Eni:.  o  uh  in  A^O-  P-        ^-  It-  dictionary  by  C    -stantinoff  (8  vols.  8vo.,  Lon- 

V.  /*  ih  (Gor.  rh  ),  (:  (  It.  and  Gor.  2),  tcA  (i*ol.  don). — The  lirst  germs  of  literary  Jile  in  Kns- 

(•;.  Hung. «),      slitch  (Pol.         mark  of  hard-  sia  ui)i)Cur  in  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  tlie 

n^-s  Ger.  a  (nearly,  Pol.  y),  mark  of  softness,  empire  by  the  Varangians,  and  of  the  intro- 

'  (Ger.  j<r),  ^,  yn  (Ger.  ju),  ya  ((«er.  jrt),/,  It.  »  duction  of  Christianity  by  Vladimir  the  (Jroat. 

\d>o  c).   The  accent,  uulike  tlio  Polish,  is  The  Varangiand  adopted  the  language  of  llie 

varied.  The  granimatiea^  stmotttre  in  most  conquered  Slavl,  and  only  a  few  woras  in  the 

;  tints  resembles  that  of  the  lattor  lan^Miage.  present  Russian  lan^^iiairc  show  traco>  of  their 

'>ve  PoLAXD,  Lakouaoe  and  Literature  of.)  intluence.    The  Slavic  translation  of  the  Bi- 

TUa  verb,  however,  is  le«s  richly  developed,  ble  and  the  introduction  of  old  Slavic  liturgical 

The  following  examples  will  show  some  of  the  books  by  Cyril  and  Methodius  led  to  tlie  gcu- 

gmmraatical  feattircs  of  the  language:  Mascu-  oral  adoption  of  tho  old  Slavic  a'?  the  wrirteu 

lin«  noun  declined  :  nora.  tiar^  (a,  the)  czar  or  lun^fuage,  while  the  common  Kus>,iau  kuguagc 

kiti;;  |eiL  ttarya  ;  dat  tzaryu;  aco.  tzanja  ;  too.  maintained  itself  only  in  the  mouth  of  the  peo* 

tmr;  instrumental,  tuirem;  indicative,  tzarye;  pie.  No  monninrnts  whatever  are  left  to  show 

pL :  fertW,  tmrey^Uaryamf  tmrcy^  tmri^  tmrya-  the  condition  and  growth  of  the  Kussiun  lau- 

m/.  tiaryahh.   Feminine  nonn,  ung. :  rukit,  guagu  at  this  eariy  stage  of  its  history ;  even 

1  .iud.  ml  i,  mkyey  ruku^  ruka,  ruhtyii^  ruhye  ;  the  popular  songs  which  elucidate  the  beginning 


r«i<,  ruk.  j-nhim,  ritl  h  ritki,  rukami,  ru-  of  many  other  literature'^  }?:ive  reached  n^^  only 

I  'M.  Xeuteriiouij.        :  2«'/'^  (i/<?,  looking  glass,  iuLurmixed  with  later  uiu  r.uiuus.    lu  the  old 

Z'  -i  ih,  Sfrkalu^  zcrkulo,  zerkalo,  zcrkalom,  xer-  Slavic  huiguage  wo  have  the  treaties  of  tho 

/y?;  pi.:  urk^ila,  zerhil,  zerkalam,  z  rhila^  prinees  Olr;,'  and  Igor  with  the  Greeks  of  tho 

uikala^  lerkalamiy  zerkahikh.   Ac^ectivo  masc.  years  912  and  045,  and  on  address  of  Svatoslav ; 

*ln?. :  mydriy,  wise,  mudravo,  mudremu^  f»u-  but  whether  their  oripn  really  belongs  to  this 

driif  {mruirato),  mudriy,  viudrim,  mudrom ;  anoierit  time  is  uiirc  rt.iin.    An  important  old 

pj.:  mudriye,  mudrikh^  mudrim,  mudriye  (mu-  Slavic  work,  Pratdarmkaya  r'Ru.^sian  Law''), 

irUck)^  mudriye^  mudrimi,  mudrikh.    The  per-  which  was  composed  during  tuo  reign  of  Yaro- 

M)Qid  prooonns  are  the  following:  ya,  I;  tiy  slav  (about  1020),  was  discovered  in  1738  by 

•  •1;  on,  he;  oiui,  she;  owo,  it:  mf,  we;  rj,  Tatishfehetf,  and  published  by  Schlozer  (St. 

,  QM,  onye^  they.    The  first  10  numerals  Petersburg,  1767),  and  by  Rakoviecki  (li  vols., 

imasc)  are:  odin,  dta,  tti,  tehetire^  pyat^  thtsty  Warsaw,  1832).  Nestor,  the  father  of  Rusidan 

'  1.  i>$fn  (or  lo^er.i).  dtryiit,  desyat.    The  per-  history,  !)t'li>iicrs  to  the  same  period.    The  rnlo 

't-ci  of  the  verb  bitij/),  to  be,  id — sing. :  ya  bil^  of  tho  Mongols  over  Russia  interfered  but  little 

I  tuiTe  been,  ti  bil,  on  hil^  ona  hikt^  onohih;  with  the  growth  of  Russism  literature,  for  tlie 

: i   mi  hU'^     ffUiy  oni  and  onye  hilL — Among  conquerors  spared  tho  convent.s  in  m  hich  sci- 

iii.  best  grammars  of  the  Russian  language  once  found  a  safe  refti:rc.    Among  the  few 

I'v  those  of  lieyni,  HuMisch  iypntchUhre  far  works  of  this  period  wiiich  have  been  pre- 

I''Htteh«  (3d  ed.,  Riga,  1804);  Vater,  JPrak-  served  are  the   Annals''  of  Simon,  bishop  of 

'  ^-Ae  Grammatile  der  Rxmiichen  Sprarhe  (2d  SumLiI  (died  1220),  a  work  of  the  metropolitan 

ti.,  Leipsio,  1814) ;  Schmidt,  Praktistche  Hut-  Cyprian  (died  1406),  a  part  of  tho  *'  Sophia 

«i»fi«^»tfB««*(Leipsic,1813);  Tappe,  JV<f««  Chronicles'*  from  803  to  1684  (published  by 

''.■'Mindie  SpracMchre  Jar  Ikntache  (3d  ed.,  St.  Stroyetf,  Mo.-jcow,  1820-'22),  and  a  con.sidera- 

iVtdrjbarff,  1820) ;  Gretch,  "  Complete  Russian  bio  number  of  faMe?  and  tales,  mostly  centring 

*jr;iainiar'  (2d  cd.,  St.  Petersburg,  1830;  (rer-  round  Vladimir  and  hi;^  knights,  and  bearing 

'■  '.n  ed.,  by  Oldekop,  Grundregcln  dcr  lin^-  great  resemblance  to  the  tales  of  the  round 

Sf.ni''7u'^,  1R2S;  Frcneh  c-d.,  l.y  K.  iiT,  tal-le.    A  pood  collection  of  tlie.-e  old  Russian 

'"■'tmimirt  mi»onne4  dc  la  Umgue Uttase^  poems  has  been  publiahed  by  Prince Tzerteloff 

IjtQgui,  Manuel  de  la  lanffue  Sum  (St  Peters-  (2  toIs.,  St.  Petersburg,  1822) ;  the  most  cele* 

krz. lH-25);  IsoakoSsiku  Gramatika  liossiysla-  brated  of  them,  "'The  Expedition  of  Igor 

iLeipsic,  1836) ;  and  Vostokoff  (7th  ed.,  St.  against  Polotzk,"'  written  about  1200,  was  dis- 

P*t«f8barg,  1848);  beside  the  grammar  pub-  covered' in  1795  by  Count  Mu.ssin  Pushkin  at 

A  hy  the  academjof  St.  Petersburg  (1803).  Kiev,  and  has  since  been  often  published  (  with 

L'  Eo/li>h  there  arc  a  "Russian  Grammar  a  German  translation  by  Hauka,  Prague.  1>*21). 

Eii^ii^liiaen  '  (St.  Petersburg,  1822),  and  The  long  duration  of  the  rule  of  the  Mongols 

1  litd's  ''  Practical  Grammar  of  the  Russian  caused  a  number  of  Mongol  wc»ds  to  be  re» 

liuj^asjo"  (2  vols.  Bvo.,  St.  Petersburg.  18-27).  ceived  into  the  nu^-iau  langiuv.'.',  M  liich  are 

^    U«t  dicLi«)narie8,  beside  that  of  tho  acade-  still  in  use.   Alter  tlieir  expulsion  Ivan  III., 

■}J  (4  Tols.,  1 847).  are  those  of  Heym,  Runi»eh'  Ivan  IV.,  and  especuilly  Michael  Romanoff,  gave 

^'  '^Uchtt  und  iJrutHrh-Piijfuuchis  Worft  rbuch  a  now  impulse  to  the  progress  of  Russian  lit- 

1795~'8;  Boasian,  German,  and  frenoh  erature,  by  establishing  new  schools,  eucoura- 
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ging  scholars,  and  calling  distiagiuBhed  foreign- 
ers into  the  empire.  Among  the  authors  of 
this  [(ori(»<l  fti-L'  tin-  Tuetropolifaii  Macarius  (ilied 
1564),  who  wrote  biographies  of  sainta,  Kus- 
•un  divines,  &c. ;  TzttKUiiji,  who  compiled  « 
81avic  grammar  (WUna^  1696);  and  Kutvieycff, 
the  author  '  f  v -r  il  historical  works.  Nikon, 
the  patriarc  h  ol  itussiA  (died  lOiil),  had  the 
Bible  translated  into  the  Slavic  language,  and 
cnnsed  a  rovi>i(>ii  of  the  Sluvic  liturgical  lu)oks 
atler  the  Greek  originals,  for  which  purpose 
more  than  600  Greek  mtnoseripto  were  collect^ 
ed  by  his  orcK  r.  I^ut  the  great  drawback  to  the 
r\sQ  of  n  truly  national  and  popular  literature, 
tlie  use  for  iitcrary  purposes  of  another  lan- 
guage tlian  that  of  the  people,  was  not  re- 
movod  until  the  reign  of  rotcr  the  (irent,  un- 
der whom  the  intellectual  condition  of  Russia 
underwent »  revolution  no  less  tboroogh  than 
the  inatorial.  TTo  aholislud  tlie  u>e  of  the  old 
Slavic  as  the  otticial  language  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  took  energetic  steps  for  superseding 
it  as  the  language  or  iitwatnre.  lie  fixed  tlie 
alphabet  of  f)'o  common  Rne^an  IntifruMfro, 
saperinti'nded  at  Amsterdam  tlio  casting  i>f  tiie 
first  types,  and  gave  to  a  printer  of  Amstcrdom, 
who  in  inOO  i.tiLlislied  the  first  book  in  tlio 
Russian  language,  the  monopoly  of  printing 
Rassian  books  for  16  years.  The  first  news> 
|»aper  was  established  in  Moscow  in  1704,  and 
the  first  in  St.  Poter>burp:  in  1705.  He  instituted 
the  Russian  acudciuy  ol"  Bcienco  accordinjx  to  a 
plan  of  Leibnitz,  but  it  wa«  n(»t  oiioiud  tuitil 
after  his  deotli.  by  Catliarino  I.  (172.j).  Tho 
impetaosity  with  which  i^eter  endeavored  to 
give  to  his  onpire  ft  literature  did  not  leave 
him  time  to  establish  it  on  a  native  basis,  and 
to  culti\;ite  the  national  resources;  but  the 
writers  whom  lie  urged  on  to  writxs  brought 
many  foreign  elements  of  a  hetero^'riu  ous  char- 
acter into  the  ri?-iufr  literature.  An  Italian 
theatre  waa  opened  at  the  Russian  court  in 
1780,  and  a  German  one  in  1788.  Amonfr  the 
principal  authors  of  this  time  were  Dt  tnctrins, 
metropolitan  of  Rostov  (1651-1709),  who  wrote 
biographies  of  the  saints  (4  vols.,  Kiev,  1711- 
»16) ;  Theophan  Procopovitch  (1681-1786),  met- 
ropolitan «)r  Xov^'oroci,  wlio  loll!  about  f>0  theo- 
logical and  historical  works ;  Stephen  Yavori-iki 
(1658-1T2S),  metropolitan  of  Riazan,  and  Ga- 
h-'ii  ]  Bushinski,  (liRtinirui'^hcd  pnlj^it  orators; 
the  monk  Nicodem  Selly  (died  1746),  who  made 
valuable  collections  for  Ruarian  history ;  BaHl 
Kikititch  Tatishtoheff  (1C86-1750),  who  wrote 
a  history  of  Russia  in  4  vols,  which  is  still 
valued ;  Prince  Cantemir,  a  satirical  poet,  who, 
in  imitation  of  Horace  and  Roileau,  castigated 
the  errors  of  his  times;  the  two  Co«sack  poets 
Semen  Klimotfski  and  Cyril  Danilotf ;  the  his- 
torian Prince  Khilkofffdied  1718),  who  wrote 
a  "Summary  of  Russian  IIi>tory Loont.  Matr- 
nicky,  the  author  of  the  hrst  Russian  manuid 
of  mathematics;  Ivan  Kyriloff,  a  statistician  and 
geographer;  and  Basil  (irigorovitd>,  the  au- 
thor of  a  jo'M  TM'v  to  western  Europe.  ProfesSf>r 
Trediakoiliiky  iiuproved  Russian  prosody,  aud 


introduced  ins^tead  of  the  syllabic  rhjme  Ik 
measure  of  syllable ;  but  he  diowed  in  Uitn* 
g<  (ly  "Deidaraio,"  ami  in  his  otlicr  poiiC'. 
more  learniog  than  poetical  genios. — The  «ork 
commenced  by  Peter  the  Great  was  carried  ou 
with  great  vigor  and  success  by  the  cn)|ire.«<i 
Elizabctli  nnd  Cnthanne  II.  Elizr.bith,  *Im 
regardid  art  and  science  ii»  the  bri^'lit^>rt  or- 
naments of  her  oourt,  founded  in  lT5o  the 
tinivcr-ity  of  Moscow,  and  in  175?^  tin  ;,c»dtffi.* 
of  arts.  C-atharine  II.  added  new  and  iuuntcte 
fidda  to  the  literary  production  of  the  conntiT. 
by  establishing  throughout  the  empire  iiullic 
schools  and  thu^  increasing  the  literary  winL* 
of  the  people.  She  also  established  Dormil 
schools^  liberally  supporting  the  scholars, 
larged  and  patronized  the  ocademy  of  -<'.(ni^ 
and  the  academy  of  arts,  and  established  a 
1788  the  academy  for  the  perfection  of  Ik 
Ru.ssian  lanpnnpe  and  history.  At  thehciJof 
the  authors  of  tliis  period  stands  LomooofeuS 
(died  1706),  the  father  of  modem  RnmiB 
poetry.  He  wrote  the  first  critical  grarntni: 
of  the  Rtt«;>5ta!i  l;in!itinge,  wn.s  the  f  rst  to  vr.'.t 
pure  and  genulue  Kussian  prose,  aud  is  i>UJ 
unsnrpossed  in  Ruissian  literature  ss  s  \jvtt 
poet.  The  first  dramatic  writer  of  note  wte 
Suuarokoff  (1727-' 77),  who  with  almost  «(^u»l 
success  wrote  also  historical  and  odier  poeteil 
works.  For  the  exhibition  of  hia  dram&s  tis- 
tionnl  theatres  were  established  at  St.  Peter>- 
Inng  (1750.)  trnd  Moscow  (1759).  Among  the 
other  distiuguished  poets  of  this  time 
Kheraskotf  (1733-1807),  one  of  the  most  prolitc 
writers  of  Kussia,  whose  epopees  Boaii&«U' 
(1786)  and  "Vladimir"  (1766)  have  stiU  niBj 
readers;  Petroff  (1756-99),  whose  odes  a-f 
distinguished  for  fulness  and  vigf>r  of  tboiiglil 
though  less  for  purity  of  style ;  and  BogdAOo- 
vitch,  whose  romantic  poem  Dtuhcnla  ha? 
come  one  of  tlic  favorites  of  the  nation. 
briel  Komanovitch  JJerzhavin  (1743-1816).  tk 
Russian  Anacreon,  exhibited  a  greater  origiDai- 
ity  than  any  of  the  precedin^c  luH  f  *.  His  lyric, 
didactic,  and  dramatic  works  still  hold  a  Li^ 
rank  in  Russian  literature,  and  Ins  *'Ode  to 
God"  hoB  been  translated  into  most  living laii- 
gnnfrcs.  Vizin  (l74r>-'92)  was  particularly  sut- 
cessiul  as  a  writer  of  comedies,  some  of  which, 
as  his  NedoroA,  are  still  valuctl ;  he  ^va^  al^  tit* 
bet  prof  0  writer  of  this  period.  K:i[  nist  « 
lyrical  poet  equalled  Dcrzhavin  in  tccdernci* 
and  punty  of  language,  and  was  his  snpctior  ai 
to  poetical  genius.  His  tragedy  "Ai.^i. 
i  1 81  .*»)  and  his  comedy  *'  Abied  "  were  also  » tH 
received,  lu  draiualic  poetry  Kniazhnin 
'91)  is  almost  the  peer  of  Suraarokoff.  Count 
Khvostoff  de«crve«»  an  honorable  mention  for  hi* 
comedies,  and  Bobroff  (died  1810)  for  hisdtd»f- 
tie  poem  Khenonida^  which,  though  in  the  mant 
very  bombastic,  i.s  full  of  sjiarkling  i!mi  lir^t.*. 
Prince  Dolgoruki  (1764-1823)  wrote  nhiiofoj^- 
ical  odes  and  ejii  sties  noted  for  depth  of  w*** 
ing.  Levanda.  arehjiri^t  at  Kiev  (l7S6-1^14i. 
was  one  of  the  best  pulpit  orators,  distinjroi^hed 
for  vigor  of  thought.    riat*>u,  metropoUtSD  «f 
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H  tscow,  wrote  nnmerons  works  on  ecclesiasti- 
.  I  history.  The  historicul  literature  received 
uliiable  cuiitriltutions  from  C.  F.  Millkr,  ii 
Westphalian  (1705-'83),  who  edited  many  man- 
'wriptsof  historical  works  and  established  the 
lir>t  literary  gazette  (1755).  A  Uistorj  of  Kus- 
"liT  in  16  vols.  W&8  written  by  Slitolierbfitoff 
17:}3-*90l.  and  another  in  3  vols,  by  Ycminc. 
.  -Itin  (1735-'U2)  wrote  a  number  of  thorough 
..  .J  critical  essays  on  the  ancient  hi.story  of 
Uriasift:  Tchulkoft'.  a  "  Ilistory  of  Ku.<8ian  Cora- 
I  rce;"  GolikofF,  "Collections  for  a  Hioj^raphy 
Hi  l^eter  the  Great;"  and  Plestcheyett',  " Statis- 
t's, of  Russia.'*  Nikitit«hMnravieff  (1757-1807) 
vroto  many  pcdairogicAl,  moral,  and  hi-toriral 
v^says,  all  of  which  e.^hibit  depth  and  nobility 
»f  feeling,  keenness  of  thou;?ht,  and  an  aocom- 
I'li'lied  styU'.  Novikotf  (1 744-1818)  founded  a 
typi»2niphir.'il  society,  and  e^tftbli^^bcd  a  satirical 
}'«jrnal  (  •  The  Painter")  winch  had  cousidera- 
i»ld  wfltK-nce  in  literary  cireles.  The  critical 
>ti;ilr  of  the  Russian  lanirnage  was  greatly  pro- 
siioted  by  a  "  Comparative  Dictionary  of  the 
k>L^ian  Latiguttfre"  (St.  Petersbiirg,  l787-'«), 
I*»r  which  Catharine  11.  herself  drew  up  the 
j'lans, — The  history  of  Russian  literature  in  the 
lOtli  ct-nt!iry  is  one  uf  steady  progress.  Alex- 
ander I.  was  a  liberal  patron  of  all  literary  men 
;inil  institutions ;  he  irn  roa-ed  the  number  of 
iitiiversiiies,  es^tablished  many  new  literary  in- 
«titQUon9,  and  foanded  in  1802  a  special  state 
:  iiiistry  for  national  literature  and  popular  on- 
ii.;' teninont.  Under  Nicholas  I.  Russian  litera- 
ture etnanci[>ated  itself  fully  from  the  controlling 
ifiilneace  of  foreign  elements,  assumed  a  thor- 
'  -■Idy  national  and  genuinely  Slavic  cliaracter, 

received  new  inspiration  from  the  rise  of 
'iie  Paaslavio  movements  in  politics  and  litera- 

in  -K-hirli  Russia  as  tlx?  foremost  represen- 
tative of  the  race  seemed  to  bere<]uired  to  play 
^  pronunent  part.  The  new  period  of  Russian 
I   rature  beginning  with  the  19th  century  was 

rit-din  a  worthy  manner  by  Nicholas  Karntii- 
5  n.  the  Russian  Lu  y  (1705-1827),  who  dclivor- 
t-J  the  Rassian  ]>rose  from  the  dominion  of  bom- 
bast, and  set  a  brilliant  example  of  a  plain,  llow- 
:n,%  ukI  sprightly  language,  ospccially  in  his 
i«f  worl^  a  "History  of  Russia**  in  11  Tola. 
!: '  seems  to  have  taken  Wieland  as  a  model, 
ilaay  of  his  followers  even  outdid  him  in  imitat- 
ifta:  the  (rCTmau  classics,  and  there  was  danger 
•■  Russian  literature  becoming  Germanized, 
'  onaroa'*?inn  nro-so  through  Sfiislikoff  (ITo  l— 
^^4n,  minister  of  itational  enlightenment,  and  a 
tiui^iiishod  poet,  philologist,  and  translator. 
'  I  old  Russian  and  national  tendencies  found 
■•icatre  in  the  ^'school  of  Moscow,"  while,  on 
t>s9  contrary,  the  St.  Petersburg  school  was 

exclusive  with  regard  to  foreign  literatnres, 
'  r  victory  of  the  national  tcndonri»^s  is  in  groat 
I'lt  due  to  the  genius  of  Alexander  Sergeie- 
:  i^h  Pushkin  (1799-1887),  whose  poems  af- 
'  a  faithful  and  patriotic  reflection  <  f  Rus- 
<jiXk  Ufe^  wliioh  forms  the  subject  of  nearly  all 

works.  He  is,  in  partionlar,  the  foander 
of  the  national  tragedy  (•'Boria  Godnnoff,** 


1831),  for  whii-li  he  iis<  d,  fidlowinp;  the  exam> 
pie  of  Zhukotlvki,  the  iambic  metre,  wliich  was 
adopted  by  many,  although  others  retained  tlio 
Alexandrine  Terse.  Zhiikofiklci  himself  (1783- 
l  '^o2)  belongs  among  the  greatest  poet'^  of  Rtis,- 
sia.  He  was  an  imitator  of  Schiller  and  iiy  ron, 
the  founder  of  a  romantic  school,  and  distin- 
anished  himself  in  almost  everv  kind  of  poetry, 
bmitrieff  (1760-1837)  distinguished  himself 
equally  in  satire,  epistle,  hymn,  and  epigram. 
Among  the  followers  of  Pushkin  must  be  named 
Raratyn??ki  (died  1844),  iX-lvig  (1708-1831), 
lieneciictolf,  and  Podolinski.  One  of  the  favor- 
ite lyric  poets  of  modern  times  is  Lermontoff 
(1811-'41),  whose  work^  Lave  b-  c  n  translated 
into  many  other  longm^es  (into  German  by 
Bodonstedt).  Other  lyric  poets  of  distinction 
are  Viazemski  (born  1792),  a  writer  of  elegies, 
also  a  good  critic ;  Gneditf  h,  an  excellent  tran-s- 
lator  of  the  Iliad,  "King  Leur,"  and  other  t^or- 
eign  poetry ;  Vostokoff,  Pnin,  Sumarok<.»tl*  Bu- 
rinski,  DavidotT.  Nfilonotf,  SatrofT,  Cnrtc.diakotf, 
Panayetf,  .^Vnua  Petrovna  Buoina,  and  the  coun- 
tess Rostopchin.  Among  the  dramatic  poets  of 
distinction  was  Ozeroft*  (1770-1816),  who  was 
the  first  to  fully  comprehend  the  essence  and  ob- 
iects  of  dramatic  poetry.  His  tragedies  ("  Oedi- 
pus," "Fingid,"  'Dmitri  Donskoy,"  &c.)  arc 
written  in  the  Alexandrine  verse ;  and  although 
the  language  is  not  pure,  and  the  structure  of  the 
verse  is  firoqnently  neavy,  these  &nlts  are  fioUy 
oiit\vt  i;rlied  by  the  vigor  of  tlionght  and  expres- 
sion. Prince  Shakhoffski  (died  1846),  the  author 
of  many  operas  and  comedies,  is  one  of  the  best 
comic  pcKits  of  Russia;  inferior  to  him  is  Glin- 
ka. Among  tho  more  recent  dramatic  poets, 
Polevoy  and  Kukolnik,  both  of  whom  took  tho 
aabjecte  of  their  dramas  from  Russian  history,  , 
are  the  most  important.  Go;rol  in  Jiis  com  li  s 
and  novels  pictured  with  great  talent  tlie  man- 
ners of  the  petty  towns  <^  Rnssia.  Professor 
Mersliakoff,  of  Mom  >\\\  gained  a  high  npntation 
botli  as  poet  and  ciiti<' ;  and  Gcni  ral  ]>a\  idoff 
wiw  tlie  author  of  very  pojmlur  S  'ldii  rs'  songs. 
The  historical  novel  has  been  cultivated  with 
particular  sijrccs>  by  Rnlgarin.  w  lio.  however 
dcticient  his  works  may  bo  from  an  iesthetical 
point  of  view,  has  the  merit  of  having  first  ven> 
tured  to  portray  actual  Hfc.  A  j>n.il\iiind  knowl- 
edtre  of  liuman  character,  with  a  very  skilful 
deliueation  of  individual  traits,  is  found  in  Pav- 
loff 's  works.  Sagoskin,  an  imitator  of  Walter 
Scott,  pictured  tho  life  of  the  lower  classes,  and 
OouQt  Sololiub  that  of  tho  higher  classes  of  St. 
Petersburg.  Other  distingnished  writers  in 
this  branch  of  literature  arc  Ushaknff  {Kirgeez- 
Kaimcl\  German  translation  bv  Goldhammer, 
8  vols.,  Leipsic,  1834),  Prince  Odoyeffski,  Baron 
KorflT,  Masalski,  Senkoffsld, and  Dahl.  TIk  idyl- 
lic life  of  the  Cossacks  was  represented  with 
great  freshness  and  talent  in  the  works  of  (iu- 
gol,  (rrebenko,  and  Kvitka,  some  of  whom 
used  the  iangnatre  of  Little  Russia  (the  Ru- 
theniaa  language).  Collections  of  popular 
tales  and  songs,  to  which  in  Rnssia  aa  in  all 
Slavic  conntries  groat  attention  is  paid,  ware 
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made  by  Novikoff,  Kashin,  Maximovitch, 
Makarot}*,  and  SjiklmrolU  Brilliant  orators 
were  Podobyedoff,  Deanitzki,  Droziloff  (aroli- 
bishop  of  Moscow),  and  Prt)ta>ofV.  Ainonjj  the 
prominent  liutorians  ore  tbo  church  LUturian 
BolkhoTitiooff  (1767-1887),  metropolitan  of 
Kiev,  and  author  of  n  work  on  "Literary  Kus- 
sia"  (tran.Hlaied  into  German  by  Stndjl,  Leij>sic, 
182S) ;  liojruhh ;  Gretrh,  tho  editor  of  the  first 
Russian  cycloinedia ;  Ustrialoff,  professor  at  St. 
rctvrsliurj.'.  whose  Ilistory  of  Russia"  (3  vuls., 
Gorman  translation,  Stuttgart,  1840),  which 
urges  the  gradual  Ruasification  of  all  the  non* 
Russian  tribes  of  the  cmjtire,  has  been  officially 
introduced  as  a  text  book  into  tho  Russian  col- 
leges; Po^odin,  the  author  of  valuable  crit- 
ical works  on  the  andent  history  of  Russia; 
Pole\oy  (••History  of  Rus>ia");  Berg  {"Lives 
of  Ku^.siiUi  L  iyirs") ;  and  Daniletffki,  tho  author 
of  some  able  thoogh  partial  works  on  the 
French-Russian  war.  Able  historical  investi- 
gations have  also  been  made  by  Snicgu*cir, 
Dtofftzoff,  Srezneffski,  Semailoff,  the  ocademi- 
oiana  ZololTyetf  and  StroyelT,  NeverolT.  and  Ar- 
Bcnyeff.  Iiii[)ortunt  works  on  diploniatics  have 
been  w  i  iticn  by  Kamenski  and  Malinoir>ki,  on 
bihlio^M'aphy  byKoppenand  Buturlin,  on  statis- 
tics by  IK  riii.iiiii  and  Ziablotl'ski.  "Works  on  the 
grammar  and  iii. story  of  the  Russian  language 
were  written  by  Podriraloff,  Sokoloif,  Bom, 
Nikolski.  IL  vni.  Mussin-Pushkin,  Kalaidovitch, 
and  Stroyetf.  rhilosophicul  studies  are  still  in 
their  infancy,  and  mostly  leaning  on  modern 
German  philosophy.  ^V()rks  iiave  been  written 
by  Golnbinski.  Velatiski,  Sidonski,  Kodrotf, 
and  others.  Scientilic  theology  is  culti\ated 
atiU  leaa.  Stourdza  has  publii£ed  a  work  on 
the  doctrines  of  the  Russian  church,  Muralt 
one  on  liturgies,  &c.  A  Cyclopa-dia  of  Law" 
has  been  written  by  KevoUn,  a  ^^Histonr  of 
Rnesian  Law^*  by  Horoshkin,  and  a  work  on 
the  relation  of  Russia  to  Roman  law  by  Kryloff. 
Valuable  works  on  natural  sciences  have  been 
written  by  Pavloff,  Maximovitch,  and  Spaski. 
— See  Otto,  I^hrbuch  <hr  Rux^tfrhen  Littra- 
tuT  (Lcipsic,  Iti;]?;  translated  by  Cox,  Oxford, 
1830);  Jordan,  OeiehiehtederEumtehenLitera- 
till-  (Leipsic,  1846);  and  Talvi  (Mrs. Robinson), 
"  Historical  View  of  the  Languages  mid  Lite  ra- 
ture of  the  Slavic  Nations"  (New  York,  1850). 

RUSSIAN  AMERICA,  that  portion  of  tho 
Amcrieiui  continent  lying  N.  of  lat.  54°  40'  N. 
and  W.  of  long.  141"  \\ with  the  islands  ai\)a- 
oent,  together  with  a  nnrrowbelt  of  rocky  coast 
an«l  n  number  of  islands  lying  between  lat.  54" 
40'  and  GO'  N. ;  area,  871,875  s.j.  m. ;  pop.  10,723 
whites,  partly  of  Russian  or  Siberian  descent, 
and  40,000  to  60,000  Indiana.  The  islands  are 
very  nuuH  rons,  and  many  of  them  uninhabited, 
the  principal  groups  forming  the  Aleutian  ar- 
chipelago. Tiio  most  important  are  Prince  of 
"Wales  i'land.  Baninov  or  Sitka,  Kodiak,  Uni- 
mak,  Nunivak,  and  St.  Lawrence.  The  penin- 
anla  of  Aliaska  ezteoda  westward  to  about 
long.  1$8*  W.  The  anrfaco  along  the  coast  is 
▼ery  mountainoaa,  several  of  the  peaks,  some 


of  them  volrnnic,  nttaininir  nn  altitude 
15,000  to  17,oo0  feet,  and  the  cou,-t  range  buoj 
generally  10,000  feet  high.  The  int«rior  ki 
little  known;  there  is  a  range  of  inomitaiM,. 
200  or  250  m.  back  from  the  coast,  a  contiona- 
tion  of  the  Bierra  Nevada,  and  a  third  ras^* 
extendiii}!  inward  from  Cajic  Li.sbnrne,  above 
Behring  s  straits.  In  the  8.  i)art  tliero  art  ex 
tensive  sounds  or  friths,  lying  between  tlie  \A- 
nnds  and  the  coast,  and  navigable  l'«'r  la.-.**! 
vessels  to  a  considerable  distance  in  the  intt^ 
rior.  The  rivers  are  tho  Kuskokvim  and  ihi) 
Kvikhpak,  flowing  into  the  ^untchatkft  tea;; 
the  Yukon,  with  several  affluents,  which  flowi» 
into  Behring's  straits^  and  the  Colviile,  which 
flows  into  the  Arctic  ocean.  The  climate 
of  tho  greater  part  of  tho  country  is  intensd^^ 
cold,  and  the  soil  sfvrile.  In  the  south  «^  roc 
of  tho  narrow  v;illeys  are  productive.  The 
pine  attains  a  great  height  on  the  low  Lill^ 
mid  the  tir  and  alder  are  abundant.  Most  of 
tho  vegetation  is  alpine  in  character.  The 
country  is  mainlr  valuable  for  the  prodncH 
of  its  fisheries  and  its  furs.  Its  priuripal  t(.»wc. 
New  Archanfrel  (pop.  about  1.500).  is  sitnat..<i 
on  Sitka  island,  has  a  good  harbor,  uijd  is  th«; 
head-quarters  of  tho  Russian  American  fur  com> 
pany,  which  empli\vs  50  or  »V)  vessels  in  the 
collection  and  transportation  of  furii. 

RUST,  the  hydrated  oxide  of  iron  wUeh 
collects  as  a  stain,  increasing  to  a  scale,  uf»on 
tho  surface  of  iron  or  steel  exposed  to  any  cx- 
idizing  agent,  as  a  damp  atmosphere,  acid  ^a- 
pors,  &:c.  Its  composition  varies  with  the 
extent  to  which  the  oxidation  has  gone  on. 
As  it  continues  to  form  it  eats  into  the  metal 
removing  it  in  successive  layers.  Tlie  actioe 
is  checked  Ity  keeiuug  tho  metallic  article  in 
pure  dry  air,  or  by  covering  it  witb  paint  or 
with  other  coating  that  prevents  access  of  tb« 
air.  Rust  often  produces  yellnw  stains  upon 
textile  fabrirs  whic  h  arc  dil^it  ult  of  removal. 
Tho  common  acids,  us  hydr<K  hloric  or  suljdiutic 
diluted  with  water  so  as'  not  to  injure  tho  fabiit, 
are  not  always  succcisfiil  in  di-solving  the  ox- 
ide of  iron.  0;ifalic  acid  is  often  retried  to,  aikd. 
at  a  high  teinjperatare,  also  the  binoxdate  of 
potash.  But  if  soap  has  btM;n  applied  an  oleite 
of  iron  is  apt  to  bo  i)roduced,  w  hiih  it  i.x  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  di.<solvc.  The  ferrucyuj- 
ide  of  potassium  is  then  the  best  solvent.  It 
should  be  added  in  small  quantity  t«>  writer 
acidulated  w  ith  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  article^ 
should  be  moved  about  in  the  liquid.  The 
f.l^^lt  becomes  blue,  and  is  to  be  rinsed  out  ::va\ 
treated  with  solution  of  carbonate  of  pt>t^.o)i, 
and  finally  washed  with  dilute  sulphuric  .ncid. 

RUSTCnUK,  a  fortified,  town  «  f  Europton 
Turkey,  in  Bulgaria,  sittiati  d  on  tlie  riphl  Itank 
of  tho  Danube,  nearly  opposite  Ciiiirgewo,  and 
between  Silistriaand  Sistova;  pop.  about  SO.- 
000.  It  is  tho  seat  of  a  Turkish  pa.sha  and 
of  a  Greek  archbishop,  but  is  p<H>r]y  bnilt, 
and  important  only  as  a  militai  y  [>oint,  tliough 
even  in  that  respect  infeni>r  to  most  of  the 
Bulgorian  fortresses  on  the  line  of  the  Danube. 
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RUT  A  BAOA,      SmDus  Ttbsip.  flee 

RUTH,  BooK^  OF,  one  of  the  canonical  l^^nlcq 
of  the  Old  Testament.    By  many  ancient  and 
modem  writers  it  has  been  regarded  as  an  ad- 
]::ion  to  the  book  of  Jii'l^'es.  !>ecau*5e  the  trans- 
:^.  :ion.4  which  it  relates  happened  in  the  time  of 
Tbo  Judges  of  Inrael.  (Bnthil.)  The  book  con- 
the  history  of  Ruth,  a  Moabitish  woman, 
ho,  atler  the  death  of  her  husband,  a  Hebrew 
'.n.igraiit  from  Judrpa,  left  her  home,  and  fol- 
lowed her  murher-in-hiw  Naomi  to  Bethle- 
:  rfa,  where  a  relativo  cf  Iior  dL-coa^od  hn-^hand, 
ik»ai,  attracted  by  her  loveJinc*3,  married  her. 
^he  was  the  mother  of  Obed,  whose  son  Jesse 
■s.L*  the  fatli<  r  of  David.    The  mention  of  Da- 
V  i  i.  and  of  comparatively  late  national  customs 
'a-  ia  iv.  7).  and  the  occnrrence  of  Ohaldaisms, 
&re  sufficient  proof:$  that  this  book  was  com* 
:       in  the  time-  of  (he  Hebrew  monarchy.  Its 
uiaooical  authority  has  never  been  tjao.siioned. 

BUTEENIUM,  one  of  the  metals  found  in 
i~ meet: '"in  witli  iilatinnm,  and  fir-^t  Tii.ade 
kiiowu  by  M.  Klaus  in  1844.  It  is  remarkable 
for  its  Tvrf  refraefeorj  natare,  exceeding  In  in- 
f  ibility  all  other  metals,  except  Oi^mium. 
i-  e  metal  is  oxidized  by  f  i-^ion  with  nitre  or 
w  :h  caustic  potash.  Il  ia  hard  and  brittle  like 
ri'iinm,  with  whicli  it  presents  many  unalo^ries. 
I'.?  5{>t-<:ific  gravity,  liowcvcr,  11  to  11.4,  is 
Kiblj  one  half  that  of  iridium.  Its  alloy  with 
zine  it  inflammable ;  with  tin  it  forms  cnbieal 
crv5taU  of  bcantif'il  lustre. 

RUTHEilFORD.   1.  A.  S.  W.  co.  of  N.  C, 
txjrderiog  on  S.  C,  and  drained  by  the  head 
vateiB  of  Broad  river,  a  brancbt  of  the  Con- 
Tir^e;  jiret.  about  850  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  18*'tX 
!  ,573,  of  whom  2,391  were  slaveii.    it  has  a 
hrllr  surface,  and  but  a  portion  of  tbe  soil  is 
fftiie.   The  produc'ion^  in  I'^oO  v,-erc  47 -.^^,5 
bi^tli  of  Indian  corn,  29,334  of  wheat,  76,681 
of  ost^  8 J  62  lbs.  of  tobacco,  and  188  bales  of 
■'.on.   There  were  7  grist  mills.  4  saw  mills, 
'j  tianerioiJ,  46  churches,  and  4,800  pHpih  at- 
•r::Jing  public  schools.    Capital,  liutheiford- 
l      II.  A  central  co.  of  Tenn.,  intersected  by 
^:  >ne*8  river,  a  branch  of  the  C»miberlaud ; 
^va,  about  550  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  27,918, 
of  vbom  12,984  were  slaves.   It  has  a  diver- 
tit^-(l  surface  and  a  very  fertile  and  well  culii- 
vatt-d  soil.     The  productions  in  1850  were 
J  bnshels  of  Indian  corn,  181,461  of 
OAt*.  83.123  of  sweet  potatoes,  14,070  bales  of 
■  tton,  160.047  lbs.  of  tobacco,  an-l  30,nn4  of 
-'>oL   There  were  3  grist  mills,  a  cotton 
^ory,  6  tanneries,  S  newspaper  offices,  64 
'  urchcs,  and  1,673  pupil:*  attendiniT  puMic 
x'iiooU.  It  i3  intersected  by  the  Nashville  and 
Chtttsnooira  railroad^  which  passes  through 
t*  e  capital,  Murfreeslioroagb. 

RCTL.VXI).  a  W.  CO.  of  Yt.,  bordorinir  on 
^-  Y.,  from  which  it  is  separated  partly  by 
L^f-  CTiamplain,  and  drained  by  Black,  White, 
'^iv'<?L»,o.  and  Paulet  rivers,  an<l  Ott> :r  rrc  k  : 
pjp.  ia  Is-dO,  35,949,  It  has  an  elevated  surface, 
Q  tooM  parts  moontainOBS,  and  «  fertile  soil 
JQU  ST.— '16 


Ircn  ore  abounds^  and  a  range  of  marblo  quarries 
extends  along  its  wbole  length.   The  marble 

as  well  m  the  iron  of  excellent  quality.  The 
productiuus  in  1850  were  25,874  bushela  of 
wheat,  258,881  of  Indian  com,  183,706  of  oats, 
416,000  of  potatoes.  r,23.1 90  lbs.  of  wool,  1,280,- 
814  of  butter,  and  1,930,047  of  cheese.  There 
were  9  gri^t  mills,  88  saw  mills,  6  iron  fomi- 
deries,  1  rolling  mill,  2  cotton  and  11  woollen 
factories,  18  tanneri<  S  new«f»n]>er  office*,  f»0 
churches,  and  ^J,'6'Jo  pupils  aticndiug  public 
schools. — RrTi.AND,  the  capital,  w  pleasantly 
situated  on  Otter  creek:  pop.  in  1800,  7,577. 
h  hsi^  an  active  trade,  with  superior  facilitks^ 
being  the  concentring  terminus  of  4  important 
railroa-l^:  t!ie  Rutland  and  Burlington,  run- 
ning ii.  67  m. :  the  Bellows'  Falls,  S.  E.  62  m.; 
the  western  Vermont,  connecting  with  Troy, 
nr.  Y. ;  and  the  Rutland  and  Washington,  alio 
connecting  with  Troy.  The  town^-Vip  i-*  di- 
vided into  2  jiarishes,  the  East  and  ^Vest.  In 
the  West  parish  are  two  villages.  West  Rutland 
and  Gookin's  Falls.  Tlutlajul  villiL'-e.  the  prin- 
cipal place,  is  iu  tiie  East  parish.  It  contains 
2  court  booses,  a  gaol,  a  banlc,  6  marble  mills,  S 
extensive  furniture  factories,  2  newspaper  otfi- 
C0-.  6  churches,  and  a  number  of  manufactories 
and  mills.  amon<,'  whuh  is  one  of  considerable 
exlont  for  sawiui:  marble. 

RlTLAXIiSlllP.E,  an  inland  county  of 
England,  bounded  by  Lincolnshire,  Korthamp- 
tonshire,  and  Leicestershire;  area,  160  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1851,  22,983.  The  scenery  is  beautiful, 
and  the  soil  fertile.  Tt  is  the  sninlle^t  connty 
in  England,  but  is  remarkable  for  the  quahty 
of  Its  wheat  and  cheese. 

RUTLEDGE,  I.  .ToirN-,  an  American  fstates- 
man  wid  jurist,  of  Irish  parentage,  bom  in 
Charleston,  8.  in  1T89,  died  in  Joly,  1800. 
ITo  stixlied  law  at  the  Temple  in  London,  re- 
turned to  Charleston  in  1761,  and  attained  the 
foremost  rank  as  an  advocate.  Ho  was  a  lead- 
ing member  of  the  stamp  act  congress  at  New 
York  in  170',  aTnl  of  tho  South  ( 'amlina  con- 
vention in  1774,  by  which  he  wa.s  chosen  one 
fff  the  delegates  to  the  general  conj^^esa  at 
Philadelphia.  IK'  successfully  rc  iiisted  the  at- 
tempt to  limit  the  powers  of  the  del^^atee, 
and,  when  it  was  asked  wbat.sboald  be  done 
with  them  if  they  hotrayed  the  interests  of  the 
colony,  replied:  ''Ilan:!  tliein,  hang  thera !" 
In  the  congress  he  sustained  the  boldest  incas- 
ores,  and  was  pronounced  bj  Patrick  Ucnry  the 
greatest  orator  there.  He  wa^  reapyMunted  to 
the  congress  of  1775;  and  in  1776,  in  the  con- 
vention of  Sooth  Carolina,  be  was  ebairmaa 
of  the  committee  which  prepared  the  constitu- 
tion, and  was  without  opposition  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  new  government.  When  Fort 
Moultrie  was  attacked  by  the  Ri  iti^b  in  June, 
Rutledge.  asrain^t  the  ad\ice  of  Gen.  Lee,  sent 
to  it  600  pounds  of  powder,  and  directed  Col. 
Moultrie  not  to  evacuate  it  witboat  an  order 
from  him.  n<blin.r :  I  wotild  ^»ooner  cat  off 
my  right  hand  than  write  one."  When  the 
oonscitQtton  was  altered  hj  the  legislatnre  in 
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lTf6t      reAised  his  sanction  and  ledgned; 

bnt  on  the  approach  of  the  British  army  in  tlio 
fgllowiug  year  he  wiw  ohoaen  governor  (which 
tide  had  been  aabatitnted  for  that  of  pred- 
dent),  and  when  Charleston  was  threatened 
with  a  siege  was  clothed  by  the  legislature 
with  dictatorial  power,  lie  took  cumuiand  of 
the  militia,  and  made  every  effort  to  Btrengthen 
tlio  defences  of  the  town ;  but,  when  soramon- 
ed  by  Gen.  Prevost  to  surrender  (May,  1779), 
the  oegotiationa  were  protracted  aa  lon|^  as 
possible,  and  an  offer  was  finally  made  to  capit- 
ulate on  condition  that  South  Carolina  should 
remain  neutral  during  the  war.  This  was  re- 
jected, and  tbe  British  soon  after  retired  on 
the  approach  of  Gen.  Lincoln.  "When  Charles- 
ton fell  a  year  later,  Kutledge  retired  to  North 
Oarolina,  and  for  nearly  two  yearn  acoompa* 
nied  and  aided  the  southern  army.  In  .Tan. 
1782,  Charleston  being  still  held'br  the  Brit- 
ish, be  convened  the  general  aaaeinDiy  at  Jack* 
gonborough,  retired  from  office,  and  was  soon 
after  elected  to  congre?!?.  In  March,  1784,  lie 
was  chosen  chancellor  of  the  state,  and  while 
holding  that  office  beeame  a  member  of  the 
convention  for  framing  the  federal  constitu- 
tion, in  the  elaboration  of  which  he  bore  a 
prominent  part,  and  in  the  atate  eonventioD 
strongly  supported  its  ratification.  In  Sept. 
178?,  ho  wna  appointed  nr>.  associate  judge  of 
the  U.  S.  supremo  eoui  i,  v.  hich  office  he  ro- 
ri^ied  in  1791,  when  he  was  elected  cliief  jus- 
tice of  South  Carolina.  In  July,  ITD").  IVesi- 
dent  Washington  appointed  him  chief  justice 
of  the  United  fitatea,  and  he  presided  at  the 
succeeding  term  of  the  supreme  court ;  but  the 
senate  ou  asseniblinpc  in  December,  for  political 
reasons,  refused  to  confirm  the  appointment. 
Previously,  however,  an  attack  of  sickness  had 
deprived  Kutledge  of  his  reason,  in  which  con- 
dition he  remained  till  his  death.  U.  £oward, 
•a  American  atateaman,  and  a  signer  of  the 
declaration  of  independence,  brother  of  the 

Sreoeding,  bom  in  Charleston,  Nov.  23,  1749, 
led  Jan.  23,  1800.  He  also  studied  law  at 
the  Temple  in  London,  comment  ed  practice  at 
Charleston  in  1773,  and  was  in  1774  the  yonng- 
est  member  of  the  congress,  in  which  body  he 
a«rved  3  years^  In  June,  1776,  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  tlio  first  board  of  war, 
and  in  September  was  associated  with  Dr. 
IVanklin  and  John  Adama  as  a  oommittee  to 
oonfer  with  Lord  Howe  on  Staten  island,  at 
his  request,  as  to  terms  of  accommodation. 
In  1779  he  was  again  appointed  to  congre&s, 
hot  was  prevented  by  illness  from  taking  his 
seat ;  and  in  the  same  year  he  commanded  an 
artillery  company  in  the  militia  force  which 
dislodied  the  British  from  Port  Royal  island. 
During  the  siege  of  Charleston  in  IT'^O,  being 
despatched  to  hasten  the  march  of  troops  to 
its  relief^  he  was  taken  prisoner  and  detained 
for  11  roontlia  at  Bt.  Angnstine.  In  1782  he 
was  a  member  of  tbe  general  assembly  at  Jack- 
sonborougb,  and  supported  its  bill  of  pains  and 
pt naltitw  frr  iwfiflsmtipg  the  properly  of  toriei, 


which  had  been  reoommeiided  by  bitbroAcr 

in  convening  the  assembly,  but  which 
afterward  repealed.  In  the  legisiataro  of  1791 
he  drew  up  the  act  for  the  abolition  of  xU 
rights  of  primogeniture.  From  the  dose  of 
the  revolution  he  hod  devoted  hiniM  lf  mainlj 
to  the  practice  of  his  profession,  strvitig  in  ihi 
legislat  or'  bnt  declining  an  offer  of  a  scat  cs 
the  bench  of  the  V.  S.  supreme  court.  In  179^ 
ho  was  elected  governor  of  the  state,  Init  ^ 
in  the  middle  of  hia  term.  III.  HroH,  an  elder 
brother  of  the  preceding,  died  in  Jan.  1811. 
In  1776  he  was  ap[)ointed  judge  fif  the  ro-t 
of  admiralty  of  South  Carolina,  io  1777  wi> 
speaker  of  the  legislative  oonneilf  and  froa 
1782  to  178.1  of  the  iioupe  of  repre^entativfj, 
having  in  1780  shared  his  brother's  csptiritj 
at  t)t.  Augustine.  From  1791  till  his  desth  be 
was  chancellor  of  the  state. 

RUTULl,  a  people  of  ancient  Italy,  on  tbe 
coast  of  Latinm.  In  Virgil,  King  Tamai  of 
the  Rntuliana  is  mentioned  as  an  enemy  of 
Latinus,  who  gave  liis  daughter  Lavinia,  pre- 
viously promised  to  Turnus,  in  marriage  to 
.^ncas.  It  is  generally  believed  that  tbej  vin 
a  tribe  of  Pe'ia^gians,  wJio  at  a  later  perirJ 
fused  with  the  L&tins.  Their  name  diitapi>ear> 
from  history  after  the  time  of  the  Bomankin^ 
Their  chief  town  was  Ardea,  whichln  410  SlCL 
became  a  Roman  colony. 

KUXTON,  GKoiuis  Fkkdkiuc,  on  EnL'l'fi 
traveller,  born  in  1820,  died  in  St.  Li  uis.  i!  - 
Sept.  20,  1848.    At  the  age  of  17  bo  Kft  ibe 
military  college  of  Sandhurst  to  enlist  in  the 
Spanish  army  against  Don  <Wloa,  and  resda^ 
cd  valuable  services.    On  lii.s  return  to  ETig- 
land  in  1839  he  received  a  eommis^on  as  li^ 
tenant  in  the  89th  regiment,  with  wbic^  Iw 
went  to  Oannda,  but  soon  realigning  epeat  r 
years  among  the  Indians  and  trappers  of 
ern  America,  whose  lives  and  oharacteri  Are 
graphically  depicted  in  his  "Adventures  in  the 
Kocky  Mountains  and  Mexicn/'  ,,iid  "Life  in 
the  Far  West."   He  afterward  made  iourMji 
to  N.  and  B.  Africa,  and  to  Mexico,  ana  in  IMS 
again  started  from  England  for  the  Kocky 
mountain!;,  but  only  sucoeeded  in  leaduog 
Louis  when  he  died. 

BUTBBBOEK,  JoitAvm,  called  doctor  diri- 
nu»y  or  doctor  ecstafintf,  a  mysticMl  a\  riter  of 
the  middle  ages^  born  in  the  village  of  Kt^js- 
broek,  near  BmsselB,  about  1203,  died  I^- 1^ 
1381.  At  the  age  of  24  years  he  was  ordained 
priest,  and  remained  n  member  of  the  se^lv 
clergy  until  his  COth  year.  He  then  rOBWs 
with  several  friends  into  a  doister  near  Bror 
pols,  o'kI  conn  after  became  the  guperiorof  a 
congregation  of  regular  canons.  His  mystic 
wrimgs  and  the  sanctity  of  his  life  were  v  i  ^ 
ly  celebrated.  TIl-  aflirined  that  all  he  hd 
written  he  had  derived  from  inspiration  of  li* 
Holy  Ghost.  Not  being  well  versed  in  Uot» 
he  wrote  all  his  works  in  Flemish.  There 
is  a  Latin  translation  bv  Surius  fColoj^e, 
1609,  1692),  and  a  German  one  by  Arnold  (Of* 
ftnhMb,  1701). 
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RlJTSCSr  FteDEitiK,  a  Dutch  anatomist, 
born  at  tho  Hague,  March  23,  1638,  died  Feb. 
£2, 1731.  lie  studied  anatomy  and  botany  at 
Leyto  and  at  Franelwr,  and  in  U66  was 
<  liusen  professor  of  anatomy  at  Amsterdam. 
Ho  made  many  discoveries  in  the  soieuoe  of 
oiutoray.  and  invented  the  means  of  preserv- 
iag  dsM  bodies  by  ii^ections  into  the  blood 
^  j^scls.  Hia  skill  in  the  preparation  of  speci- 
meoa  was  very  greaL  n£s  anatomical  collec- 
tion was  pnmiafled  bj  Peter  the  Great  of  Roa- 
<a  for  30,000  florins,  and  a  second  collection 
WHS  aold  to  the  king  of  Poland  for  20,000 
florim.  In  1685  lio  wta  made  ptofenor  of 
medicine.  In  1727,  upon  the  death  of  Sir 
Uaac  Ne^-ton,  he  was  elected  a  foreipn  asso- 
'  iate  of  the  aciidemy  of  sciences  at  Puriij.  His 
>  .cioos  anatomical  works  were  printed  oollee- 
dvely  (4  vols.  4to.,  Amsti'rdani,  17S7). 

EUYSDAEL,  Jacob,  a  iJutcb  painter,  horn 
in  Haarlem  abont  1635,  died  there  in  1661. 
He  was  educated  to  be  a  surgeon,  but  after  a 
t  rief  practice  of  his  profession  renounced  it  for 
tiiat  of  a  paiiitc-r.  He  was  the  intimate  asso- 
ciate of  Nicholas  Bcrghem,  and  is  said  to  have 
died  under  him,  which,  however,  owinp:  to 
the  dissimilarity  of  their  styles,  is  not  probable. 
Ue  rose  to  great  distinoaon  as  a  landsospe 
()iiater.  His  coloring:  U  that  of  a  northern 
climite,  and  the  character  of  hia  skies  and 
other  features  in  his  pictares  seem  to  Indloata 
that  he  never  went  further  south  than  the 
riiirthern  border-}  of  Germany,  althoupli  ho  is 
•^4  U>  have  painted  in  Italy.  The  fifjures  iu 
his  pictures  were  executed  by  Ostade,  Woaver* 
raaoa,  Berghera,  and  others  of  his  COntemporSr 
rica.  He  also  painted  sea  pieces. 

BUTSSELEDE,  a  market  town  in  West 
Flaoders,  Belgium,  14  m.  S.  S.  E.  from  Bru- 
^''S  principally  remarkable  a-;  the  seat  of  the 
j^TKsai  government  reformatories  of  Ruysselede 
and  Beemem.  The  tirst  is  intended  Ibr paaiwr, 
vjij^rant,  and  vicious  boys,  the  second  ror  girls 
of  the  same  class,  and  both  are  under  a  com- 
^mdireotioB.  These  schools  were  estsblislied 
'jf  a  royal  decree  issued  in  184*^,  that  f  r  hoy% 
^og  organized  in  1849,  and  that  for  girls  in 
1859.  The  boys*  reformatory  receives  young 
paupers  under  16,  who  present  themselves  vol- 
untarily, witli  a  certificate  from  the  municipal 
jw^oritj  of  their  place  of  settlement,  or  from  the 
Piwindal  ttithontj ;  children  sentenced  by  a 
rtnuniasioner  for  begging  or  vafrrancy ;  children 
a^qaitted  of  oriminal  charges  on  the  plea  of 
bring  acted  withont  cUsoemment,  but  detained 
^'^r  reformation;  and  children  of  the  poor  not 
KttiUy  df  any  misdemeanor.   This  reformatory 
OKopies  the  buildings  of  an  old  sugar  manu- 
;  tha  |>npils  number  about  600.  The 
^olc  mana^^ement  of  the  reformatory  is  mili- 
^^'j.  the  buiidinga  forming  the  barracks.  The 
are  in  6  dlyisions  of  100  eseh,  superin- 
j^oded  by  overseers  who  have  been  educated 
lor  Uietr  work.    Each  division  is  composed  of 
^•MltOQs,  each  under  the  management  of  a 
^  aod  mb^ia^  seleoted  from  the  boys 


themadves  tar  good  behavior,  and  sahjeot  to 

the  overseer ;  and  in  each  section  are  monitors, 
also  seleoted  from  the  boys  for  good  conduct, 
and  separatelj  trained.  A  Harm  of  abont  600 

acres  is  attached  to  the  reformatory,  and  every 
description  of  farm  labor  is  conducted  on  the 
premisea.  Than  are  also  worlnhops,  in  which 
most  trades  are  tanght ;  but  owing  to  the  abort' 

ness  of  their  stay,  and  their  partial  o<»cnpation 
in  {axm  wurk  and  study,  tlie  boys  seldom  be- 
come akilled  workmen.  The  decks,  bulwarks, 
masts,  and  ri^'C'iiicr  of  a  hMp  have  also  been 
erected  on  the  grounds,  and  the  boys  who  have 
a  preference  for  it  are  instmcted  as  ssilora. 
Instrumental  music  is  taught,  and  many  of  the 
boys  are  rt-f^ived  into  the  regimental  bands 
of  the  uruiy.  Tlio  institution  is  successful  in 
a  pecuniary  sense,  folly  sustaining  itself  slier 
iho  flr.-t  outlay  of  government  in  the  purcha-se 
and  titting  up  of  the  grounds.  The  expenses  for 
midntenance^  sslsrics,  Ac,  are  very  sraalt,  tiie 
board  of  tlie  eliihb-en  costing;  only  5  ets.  jter 
day  per  head,  and  the  entire  expense  per  head 
only  10  cts.  per  day.  The  highest  salary  paid, 
that  of  the  director,  is  1^772  ])er  annum  and  his 
lioiise,  while  the  other  teachers  receive  from 
$2;j2  and  board  down  to  $80.  The  demand  for 
the  boys  as  apprentice  is  greater  than  the  sup- 
|)ly;  and  the  number  of  children  discharged 
who  subscqoently  torn  out  badlj  has  been  leas 
than  10  per  oent  DiseipKna  is  naintalnad 
rather  by  loss  of  position,  loss  of  honors,  and 
moral  disfrracc,  than  by  physioiil  punishment 
In  the  girls'  reformatory,  with  about  300  in- 
mates, washini^,  haking,  mending,  and  making 
of  clothing  n-c  r  n-riod  on.  In  both  establish- 
ments the  rule  is  observed  to  produce  as  far  as 
poerible  aU  that  is  nsed,  ratherthan  to  pnrohsss 
or  .'^cll  the  products  manufactured.  The  girls' 
reformatory  is  under  the  charge  of  sisters  of 
charity,  but  is  conducted  in  most  respects  like 
the  boys  (  \   pt  as  regards  niilitarj  ^dpttna. 

RUYTP]R,  MirnAEL  Ar)RiAT?!?9zoo?r  ns,  a 
Dutch  admiral,  bom  at  Flushing,  Zealand,  in 
1607,  died  in  Syracnae,  Bldly,  April  29, 1676. 
He  w;i,s  apprenticed  by  his  parents  to  a  .-hoe- 
maker  at  the  age  of  1 1  years,  but  ran  away  and 
engaged  as  cabin  boy,  rising  from  a  common 
sailor  to  the  highest  rank.  WTien  in  1641  Hol- 
land undertook  to  assist  Portugal  against  Spain, 
Be  Ruyter,  who  had  then  attained  the  rank  of 
rear  acralral,  commanded  the  Dutch  fleet  In 
1G4T  he  attacked  and  sunk  an  Algerine  squad- 
ron of  4  times  the  number  of  vessels  he  com- 
manded off  the  port  of  Said.  Jn  1662,  England 
and  Holland  being  at  war,  while  convoying  a 
fleet  of  merchantmen,  he  met  the  English  fleet 
off  Plymouth,  and  beat  them  otT",  saving  his  en- 
tire convoy.  During  the  next  two  years  he 
commanded  a  division  of  the  Dutch  tlcet  under 
Admiral  Van  Tromp,  and  fought  two  naval 
hattles,  one  of  which  was  snoomtaL  In  1665 
he  was  agiun  sent  against  the  Algerine  pirates, 
whom  he  chasti.sed  terribly,  banging  at  the 
yardarm  tim  famous  renegade,  Ariuaud  de 
Dial.  Inl656hewaaaeiittotheaaalataB«aflf 
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Demnark  i^aiost  Sweden,  «nd  for  bis  serrieM 

the  Danish  king  ennobled  hhn  and  his  wbo'o 
familj.  In  1665,  war  having  again  broken  out 
between  Enj^land  and  Holland,  ho  was  put  in 
command  of  tlio  ticet.  hut  Prince  Rupert  con- 
fined liim  tu  the  Dutch  coast.  In  July,  16f56, 
he  fought  the  English  for  3  days  in  the  Iriiilt 
see,  end  eveatnally  withdrew,  with  a  doubtful 
victory.  The  succeeding'  year  he  renewed  the 
attack,  aaeended  the  Thames  na  lar  a»  the  Med- 
way,  onmed  the  shipping  at  Sheemess,  and 
compelled  England  to  sign  a  treaty  of  peace  at 
Breda.  The  Dutch  ropuhlic  Leinij  atjain  in- 
volved in  war  in  1071,  with  both  i  ranco  and 
England,  De  Huyter  was  again  put  in  command 
of  the  tleet,  and  in  1(172  fought  tlio  coinbhied 
lieet  long  and  obstinately,  but  without  decisive 
residts.  In  167S  he  was  sent  to  the  Mediterra- 
nean to  aid  the  Spaniards  against  the  French, 
and  in  1676  fought  a  desperate  naval  battle 
against  a  greatly  superior  French  force  under 
Ajdniiral  DiKjuesne  off  the  E.  coast  of  Sicily, 
and  was  finuUy  worsted,  and  retreated  with  liig 
fleet  into  the  harbor  of  Syracuse.  lie  him- 
•fllf  lost  both  legs  in  the  fight,  and  died  of  hto 
wounds  a  few  day.s  after. 

KYE  {Mcale  cereaUy  Linn.),  the  name  of  a 
valnable  grain-bearing  grass,  closely  allied  to 
tlio  wheat,  but  suited  to  soil  and  climates  where 
that  will  not  grow.  Afmculturbts  make  sev- 
eral varieties  or  kiudii  uf  rye,  such  as  spring, 
winter,  many'Stalked,  composite-headed,  and 
broad-leaved,  originating  witli  t;t  doul>t  from 
one  common  stock.  The  stem  or  cuhn  of  rye 
is  from  4  to  6  feet  high,  smooth,  hairy  towttd 
the  spike  ;  its  leaves  0  to  18  inches  long,  lance- 
linear,  >;laueou.»<,  rough  above  and  on  the  mar- 
gins, bheathsi  nienibrunacijou*,  nerved,  t»mooth, 
the  ligule  short  and  dentate ;  the  spike  4  to  6 
inches  long,  2-si(le(l,  flattish,  linear;  spikelets 
2-flowered  and  a  rudiment  of  a  third ;  (flumes 
opposite,  hairy  at  base ;  pales  ventrieoee,  6- 
nerved,  terminating  in  an  acute  awn  ;  grain 
oblong,  grooved  on  the  upper  side,  iiairy  at 
the  apex,  dusky  brown.  Rye  is  found  to  grow 
best  where  silica  abounds  in  the  soil,  and  is 
accordingly  adapted  to  thin  and  sterile  plains. 
Good  crops  of  rye  have  been  produced  from 
the  same  land  for  many  years  in  succession, 
in-r  .tsing  rather  tlum  diniinisliing.  As  soon 
as  the  crop  is  otf,  the  stubblo  should  be  plough- 
ed in,  by  this  means  enriching  the  soil.  Spring 
rye  should  be  sown  as  soon  as  the  land  will 
permit,  and  winter  ryo  n  few  weeks  after  the 
Htubblo  has  been  turned  under.  Rye  is  some- 
times sown  at  Uie  la.st  hoeing  of  Indian  com, 
which  has  bcru  f )iind  to  boa  good  prr.rti'o 
where  the  laud  i:i  tlat  or  the  soil  tenacious  and 
heavy.  The  qnantity  of  seed  to  be  sown  may 
be  stated  at  2  t>ushel8  per  acre,  unless  the  grain 
is  small,  when  5  or  6  pecks  will  be  snl^lciont. 
The  return  from  an  acre  of  heavy,  bandy  loam, 
previously  planted  with  Indian  oorn  and  sown 
with  5  j>eckH  of  seed,  been  as  mnch  as  29 
busbelB,  and  even  ^*i>  bushels  have  been  raised 
tm  «  single  tore.  Bye  is  gathered  when  the 


straw  terns  yellow,  the  heads  faang  doei,  srf 

the  grain  is  bard  ;  pomotinu  H  it  is  cut  when  the 
grain  is  in  the  milk,  but  care  is  then  to  k 
observed  that  it  dry  in  the  open  air.  In  \\k 
uortliern  part-j  of  New  England  winter  rye  b 
often  fit  to  harvest  by  the  middle  of  Jul  v. 
spring  lye  being  always  later*  Its  hardincs* 
renders  it  valaable  in  high  latitudes,  being  tk 
prevailing  grain  in  a  great  part  of  the  i.onhert 
temjicrate  zone,  extending  to  part  of  8iUm 
and  in  the  North  American  Russian  poa  whrn 
maturing  in  lat.  62°  to  57*  N.— The  val«  of 
rye  as  an  article  of  food  may  be  ranked  t> 
imxi  to  that  of  wheat,  although  it  contaic; 
a  smaller  quantity  of  nutritions  mstter.  li 
j)ortion.s  of  Fnrope  it  i«  rcL\'irdcd  ns  of  tie 
utmost  importance  in  domestic  cconomj,  ted 
by  the  peasantry  the  bread  made  from  it  ii 
considered  the  best  to  promote  sfn  iiirth  antl 
muscular  vigor.  In  the  Vnited  States  its  meal 
is  extensively  used  among  farmers  to  mil  witfc 
the  meal  of  Indian  corn,  for  making  a  wliolt- 
fiomo  bread.  Rye  is  largely  cort'^iiTiiid  in  ilrr'til- 
lation.  (See  WiijiiKEY.)  As  a  food  for  doutt*- 
tie  animals,  In  Belgium  and  Germany,  IvM 
or  coarsely  ground  ryo  is  mixed  with  pos»  w 
tares  and  formed  into  a  coarse  kind  of  bread, 
and  this  is  found  to  succeed  even  in  fiittsuig. 
For  feeding  or  soiling  sheep  and  miJch  cowk 
the  young  hcrbago  of  rye  is  adapted  t&  as 
early  spring  food,  wiiile  the  utility  of  the  ri{*- 
ened  straw  in  the  manufacture  of  straw  jiw 
18  well  known.  Long  and  rl,  r.ve?trawi> 
also  used  in  making  coarse  matd  for  scr^^ni^ 
hot-beds  and  frames,  and  for  staffing  Jbon» 
collars,  or  even  for  thatching.  According  to 
Tb.nssingault  the  average  proportion  of  di* 
giuin  to  the  straw  is  from  45  to  100,  tbospfc 
Burger  nnil  Schwartz,  make  it  ftom41t  to  If')- 
Til.  ;n-.;in  of  rye  is  tiubject  to  n  pemliardisea* 
known  aa  ergot.  Such  rye  is  termed  spurred, 
andistheseMb^erfittftfmof  the  pharro»cop<ni- 
(See  Ekoot.) — ^The  origin  of  rye  is  invobii^  ir 
the  greatest  uncertainty.  Distinct  specie* 
grain  are  now  known  to  have  been  the  siilj*^" 
of  cultivation  where  rye  is  mentioned  by  tu 
ancient  writers,  especially  by  those  ojf 
Sacred  Scriptures  and  of  tiie  East.  Itiitw' 
inferred  that  it  was  little  need  as  an  agricul 
tural  cereal  in  ancient  Greece  or  Italy.  Ac 
cording  to  Tliny,  however,  it  was  culiivai«i  a* 
a  fodder  and  for  Its  grain  by  the  Tanrini,  w»o 
occupied  tliat  part  of  GaiU  now  known 
Piedmont.  In  Britain,  ns  appears  from  sdc^ 
rents*,  rye  was  cultivated  at  nxi  i-arl)  p*"* 
and  a  practice  long  prevailed  of  aoiriiil  ^ 
and  wheat  together. 

RYEGRASS.  See Dabnsl. 

BTSRSOir,  Anoirnrs  Eomox,  I'l' 
LL.D.,  a  Canadian  clergvman.  born  m 
lotteville,  Talbot  district  (now  >erlulk 
Upper  Canada,  March  24,  1803.  His  w"»«5; 
Col.  Joseph  Ryerson,  was  a  half-pay  f^'^fr 
the  British  service  in  the  American  revolol^ 
and  emigrated  to  New  Brunswick,  and 
ward  to  Oaaada, in  1768.  Theioa  li«e«M* 
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toa  -hor,  in  T825  was  oriLiincJ  deacon  in  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  (uow  tho  Woideyaa  Muth- 
odist)  dmrcb  <^  Canada,  and  for  the  4  years 
following  officiated  oa  an  itinerant  minister. 
In  183P,  after  the  Methodist  church  of  Canada 
I  ecsme  independent,  Le  aided  in  establishing, 
lad  for  several  jcara  edited  *'  Tlie  Guardian/ 
it^  ufficial  organ.  In  1883  and  in  1836  he  was 
-eat  as  a  delegate  to  the  British  conference, 
sbA  in  IMl  was  appointed  principal  of  the  uni- 
uTsity  of  Cobourg.  In  1844  lie  was  nppoint- 
vd  by  the  governor-general  superintendent 
'if  public  schools  for  Upper  Canada,  a  posi- 
tion which  he  still  holds.  Tho  next  year  he 
'^ivut  in  the  United  States  fstndying  the  meth- 
4i  of  pabiic  elementary  cdncation.  In  1849 
iie  pablttbed  an  extenrive  report  of  bte  tonr, 
ail  submitted  to  the  government  a  bill  for 
uttt  orgaoixatioa  of  the  ^ablio  school  system, 
fl-bich  now  fomoB  the  basia  of  the  Upper  Cana* 
!a  common  school  system.  Dr.  Ryerson  ia 
■■  w  (1861)  preparinfT  a  history  of  Canada,  and 
f  the  "United  Empire  Loyalists." 
RTLAKD  JoBV,  D.D.,  LLD.,  an  English 
Bd[iti5t  clersryman,  born  in  Northampton,  Jan. 
■1%  1753,  died  in  Bristol,  May  25,  1825.  He 
VIS  remarkable  for  bis  attnnmenta  even  in  bU 
early  childhood,  having'  learned  his  letters  be- 
fore he  could  speak,  reading'  tho  Psnlrns  in 
Hebrew  at  6  years  of  a^'c,  and  having  reud 
•hrough  tlic  Greek  Testanunt  before  he  was 
^.  In  1770  he  preached  bifore  the  Baptist 
coDgregatioQ  at  Northampton,  and  for  the  next 
5  jears  assisted  his  fiitber  in  his  school,  and 
pnached  occasionally.  In  1776  ho  bceaino 
I'lstor  of  the  Northampton  congregation,  but 
oontinned  for  a  number  of  years  to  teach.  In 
^T'.U  be  wrote  the  circular  letter  which  led 
t  >  th-:*  formation  of  the  English  Baptist  mis- 
•  uary  society,  in  whoso  orfranization  he  took 
Rrt  at  KitteriDff  in  1792.  Ho  was  now  called 
tofiriiUil  as  pastor  of  the  Baptists  in  that  city. 
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And  president  of  the  Bajitist  collofrc,  and  retain- 
ed both  offices  for  nearly  US  years.  In  1816,  on 
the  death  of  Andrew  Fuller,  be  was  dioaen  his 

successor  as  sceretarj'  of  the  Baptist  roissionaij 
society,  lie  published  during  his  lifetime  34 
volumes,  mostly  on  theological  topics,  and  con- 
tril  It  <i  fre«|nently  to  periodicals. 

KVMEK,  TiiOMAfs.  nn  Englisli  author  and 
antiouary,  born  in  Yorkshire  in  lUa8,  died  in 
London,  Deo.  14, 1718.  He  became  a  member 
of  Gray's  Inn  in  lOfjO,  and  wa>  ai){)t)inted  his- 
toriographer to  King  William  in  1692.  There 
was  at  the  time  a  scheme  on  foot  to  pnblish  the 
whole  body  of  existing  doenments  relating  to 
state  tran.«artirtns  between  Enj;land  and  other 
countries,  and  Kymcr  was  chosen  to  edit  it. 
The  result  was  the  collection  entitled  Fadera^ 
Contentiones,  <t  ivijuscunque  Generis  Aria  Pub- 
lica  inter  Reges  Angiia  et  aliot  Friticipu^  &c., 

Gommonly  called  " Kymer's  Feedera**  (19' ▼ol* 

fol.,  and  3  vols,  added  by  Sanderson  after  Ry- 
mer's  death).  lie  also  wrote  a  play  entitled 
"  Edgar,  ur  tho  English  Monarch,"  and  a  Short 
View  of  Tragedy,  '  which  contains  a  ladicrona 
attack  upon  Shakespeare. 

RYSWICK,  or  Ktswyk,  a  village  of  the 
Netherlands,  province  of  South  Holland,  be- 
tween the  Hague  and  Delft,  about  3  m.  S.  E. 
of  tho  former  place;  pop.  about  2,400.  Tho 
place  ia  renowned  on  account  of  the  peace  con- 
cluded there  in  1697  by  Loins  XIV.  of  Franco 
on  the  one  part  and  the  German  empire,  Eng- 
land, Spain,  and  Holland  on  tho  other.  whicU 
temoinated  the  long  and  eventfhl  war  tnat  fol' 
lowed  the  league  of  Augsbnrg  in  1687.  Bj 
that  treaty  Luuis  acknowledged  William  ox 
Orange  as  king  of  Great  Britidn  and  Ireland, 
and  restored  his  concmests  in  the  Spanish  Neth- 
erlands and  in  Catalonia  to  Spain,  and  nth('r>j 
on  tho  Rhine  to  the  empire.  A  pyramidal 
monument  coniuiemurates  theeTCat. 

BTTlNiL  fieetfASAnB. 


•  S 

C  the  19th  letter,  \Mh  consonant,  and  chief  tered  positions  have  the  same  relative  sitna- 

eibilant  in  the  English  alphabet.   It  is  a  tion  to  each  other.   lu  the  Phoenician  the  an- 

-ii^o-dental,  and  represents  the  hissing  made  gles  are  rounded,  and  approach  the  serpentine 

Ij;  driving  the  breath  bt  tween  the  end  of  the  form  of  tho  Roman  character. — Tn  words  com- 

^Qgue  and  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  just  above  mon  to  tho  Greek  and  Latin,  the  latter  language 

^«  aj>per  incisors.   It  b  found  in  most  Ian-  often  has  an  »  initial  which  is  wanting  in  tho 

v^ages  and  is  one  of  the  most  abundant  con^  former;  Chm  i^,  Una,  i^Xior,  t^dup,  6X9,  vt,  be- 

s-inants  in  English.    Its  sonnd  varies,  being  come  fer,  neptem^  s^^  f^vrlor,  nylrn,  svit.  Be- 

•^'[JUg,  like  e  soft,  in  thii,  run,  and  softer,  like  fore  words  borrowed  from  tho  Latin  having  $ 

ia  I'.fsf,  leite.    Among  tho  Hebrews  the  initial,  the  French  often  prefix  aTOwel;  thna 

'■■'^e  of  Ej-liraim  uttered  K  for  tlie  aspirated  .v7;,  spiritus,  gpatium,  spes,  become  esprit,  fspac^, 

*  tiich  they  could  not  articulate  (Judg.  xii.  6) ;  e^perauee;  and  by  an  abbreviation  scholOy  Mcri- 

lisping,  winch  it  not  nncommon,  especially  hers,  statute  become  Seoh^  icrire^  itat   In  the 

^  children,  consists  in  uttering  the  aspirated  middle  of  words  tho  dropped  »  is  replaced  by  a 

Wfor*.   Its  fymbol  in  Hebrew  signifies  tooth,  ^  ;  thus  t^uipcjttaji,magist€r,h€9tin,  cpijtfola.  hc- 

in  its  original  shape  it  may  have  repre-  CvinaUmpete^maUrejbete^^pitre;  and  tlicltal- 

^nt*d  3  t. th,  since  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  ian  medetitm^  taktf  pretUf^  become  metnf,  tMe^ 

^'^"xotnit  ooasiata  of  8  atrokea,  which  iaal-  jprl£.  It  ia  in  like  manner  lost  inmanjEn^ish 
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words,  08  tmelty  melt^  itvmUe^  t%mbU,   In  Wt- 

of  the  principal  languages  of  modern  En- 
rope  *  final  is  the  usual  sign  of  the  plural  of 
nouns.  It  is  subject  to  interchanges  with  J, 
th  (iotegf  htethy  hatet,  haUth)^  t  ((icr.  das^  dan^ 
Eng.  that),  9  (in  tho  Sotnersetsbire  dialect  of 
England ;  Dutch  tmUr^  zomer,  Eng.  $uter,  sum- 
9eh  (G«r.  §ehlagtn.  Eng.  ghy),  e,  h,  n, 
tnd  r. — As  an  abbreviation  it  stands  for  sorietas 
or  >»o<'j'u«,  for  the  proper  namo  Soxliis,  anciently 
fur  the  numeral  7,  for  solo  in  Italian  niubic,  and 
fbr  south  in  books  of  navigation  andgeogrfli^ijr. 

SA  DA  BAXDEIRA,  Bekxardo  t>e,  vis- 
oounti  a  Portuguese  statesman,  burn  in  17dtl. 
He  took  an  active  part  in  tbe  struggle  for  na- 
tional independence  against  the  Frendi,  parti- 
cipated in  the  revolution  of  1820,  left  the  coun- 
trj  after  the  reaction  of  1823,  returned  when 
Dom  Pedro  promulgated  the  new  charter,  was 
governor  of  0[)orto  during  its  long  siege,  and 
lost  his  rigiit  arm  in  an  engagement  there.  In 
1688  he  waa  anp^ted  minister  of  the  marine 
and  created  a  baron,  but  resigned  in  1883.  At 
the  end  of  the  oivil  war  Dom  Pedro  created 
him  a  peer ;  he  was  again  minister  of  the  ma- 
rine from  Nov.  1835,  to  April,  1886,  and  was 
invested  by  the  qneen  with  extraordinarj  pow- 
ers to  uut  down  tho  insurrection  of  March, 
1887.  In  1842  a  new  revolution  deprived  him 
of  ofTice;  in  184r»-'7  ho  headed  an  iii.Mirrcctiun 
against  Gosta-Cabralf  was  defeated  and  de- 
piiyed  of  all  his  titles  and  dignities,  bnt  re- 
mained a  member  of  the  cortes.  He  .subse- 
quently again  became  minister  of  the  marine, 
and  is  now  a  member  of  the  council  of  state. 

SAAD  ED-DEEN,  Mohammed  Effendi,  a 
Turkish  historian,  bom  early  in  the  16th  cen- 
turj,  died  in  Constantinople,  Oct.  2, 1599.  He 
was  edncated  among  tiie  imperial  pages  nnder 
Bultan  Selim  I.,  and  in  1573  was  appointed  by 
Behm  II.  preceptor  to  his  son  Amnratiij  the 
heir  apparent.  After  the  death  of  Amnratn  his 
aon  Mohammed  III.  intrusted  lam  with  the 
management  of  the  most  secret  diplomatic  nAn- 
tionsof  the  empire.  IIu  attend^  the  sultan  in 
the  Hungarian  campaign  of  ISiNi^  and  in  1698 
was  iri!t(lt  grand  mufti.  His  principal  worlc, 
entitled  Jadj  al-Ttnoarikh  0' Crown  of  Histo- 
ries''), is  a  copious  histmy  of  the  Torlilsh  em- 
j>ire  from  its  foundation  to  1520,  ITo  also  wrote 
the  St  lim  Ifamek,  a  ooUeotion  of  anecdotes  of 
Selini  I. 

SAADI,  SnKiK  MosLiH  Eddik,  a  Persian 
poet,  horn  in  Shiraz  toward  the  end  of  tho 
12th  century,  died  in  1291,  at  tbe  age  of  102, 
or  accor^Dg  to  aome  anthoritiee  of  116  years. 
He  -Tudied  nt  Bagdad,  became  a  dervish,  and 
during  his  life  made  15  pilgrimages  on  foot  to 
Mecca.  He  travelled  in  the  East  Indies,  Egypt, 
and  other  countri^  and  fought  against  the 
crusaders  in  Syria,  where  ho  wa.s  taken  pris- 
oner. A  merchant  of  Alep^>o  ransomed  him 
and  gave  him  his  daughter  m  marriage,  with 
whom  !ie  led  an  unhappy  life.  Finally,  after 
80  year$'  wanderings,  he  returned  to  Bluraz 
tnd  built  himself  a  hamitageb  whare  h»  passed 


his  remaining  years.  He  notsssocd  great  adcn- 
tific  knowledge,  and,  beside  the  principal  orien- 
tal languages,  was  familiar  with  Latin.  Ri* 
collected  productions  comprise  Uia  Gulitia 
C;  Flower  Garden"),  Bo$tan  ("  Fruit  Gafdea'^ 
PendNameh  ("  Book  of  Counsels").  ar.»l  ntunir 
ous  gazels  or  odes,  elegies,  quatrains,  and  fa%- 
ments  in  prose  and  Terse.  The  two  fint  mo- 
tioned  works  are  the  most  ceUhrattd.  (See 
Pf.i:>ia,  Lanouaoe  and  Ijtkkati  kf.  «»f.  voliiii. 
p.  171.)  The  whole,  in  Persian  ;uul  Arabic 
edited  by  Harrington,  were  printed  at  Calcoai 
in  1791  (2  vols,  small  fol.);  and  of  tho  GvlUtan 
editions  have  i>cen  published  with  a  paniiel 
£ngluh  translation  by  James  DnmoouD  (Cal- 
cutta, 1807),  with  punctuation  and  vowel  nurk* 
by  Br.  A.  bprenger  (Calcutta,  1851),  and  wiiii 
a  vocabaI»7  by  Eastwick  (Hertford,  1860),  wbo 
translated  it  into  English  prose  and  verse  (18^2) 

SAADIA,  or  Saaduh  (ben  Joseph"),  a  Jewish 
philosopher,  poet,  and  scholar,  bom  in  Favwm, 
Eg}'pt,  toward  the  close  of  the  9th  centcry, 
died  in  Babylonia  in  941  or  {>42.  TTc  diilii 
ffuiahed  himself  by  writing  agunst  tbe  Mct  of 
ttte  Caraites,  and  in  988  bemuse  ths  leadbif 
teacher  in  the  school  of  Sura  in  Babjlonia. 
A  di^imte  which  soon  after  arose  between  liiin 
and  liabbi  David  w  as  decided  in  favor  of  tie 
latter  by  the  divan  of  the  caliph  Moctadir 
Billah,  and  Snadia  fled  from  the  ( f  •  ri'ry;  bet 
a  reconciliation  having  been  ellt-ited,  he  it 
occupied  his  chair  in  98y.  He  wrote  in  bodt 
Hebrew  an4  Arabic,  and  occupies  a  [  r  ni- 
incnt  rank  among  the  philosophical  and  ihtif 
logical  writers  of  the  nation  by  his  poem*  <* 
the  laws  and  history  of  the  Jews,  by  his  AraUo 
transilation  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  princtf:!'^ 
by  his  celebrated  treatise  on  "  Religiuaa  aiiu 
Doctrines,"  best  known  under  its  Hebrew  titW 
ITannunoth  vehaddeoth,  in  Rabbi  Jadah  b*n 
Tibbon^s  translation  from  the  Arabic  origin^ 
(German  translation  by  Dr.  F&rst,  Le^^ 
1845).  A  critical  biography  of  Rabbi  SaadLi 
has  been  written  by  Rapoport  (BiHurtkaUtmt 
1829),  and  a    Notice"  by  Muck. 

SA  A  VEDR  A,  \  > .  r  i  nr..    See  Rivas. 

8AAVED&A  Y  VAXABDO,  Ihno,  &e 
Fax&bdo. 

8ABAISH  (Ar.  teoH  to  rise  in  nUieuki; 

Heb.  (z(h(i  hanlmhanuiylm,  the  host  oX  heaver.. 
the  stars,  tzeJmoth,  the  heaverily  host*),  the 
name  given  to  the  worship  of  the  star*  ai dei- 
ties. It  extend*  <1  til  rough  the  countries  of  tlx 
Assyrian  and  Medo-Per.sian  (m|nre-  t-''  «-* 
Asia  Minor,  l)etween  the  Caspian  sea,  liic 
ine,  and  tbe  Mediterranean,  flxmi  the  Anpeni&o 
mountains  as  far  as  the  hanks  of  the  Nile  ani. 
southern  Arabia ;  but  it  assumed  difl'erent  forms 
in  different  countries,  appearing  eomctiiDe* 
more  sensual,  soroetimea  more  spuitoal.  The 
objects  of  worship  were  the  sun.  the  idooBi 
and  the  planets,  or  ruther  the  plauetary  spirit* 
of  which  the  planets  were  believed  to  be  tbe 
frame  or  the  body.  The  worship  of  the  m 
was  especially  cultivated  in  Babylon  and  Th^ 
nioia.  The  worahippexa  of  the  stars  leaenor 
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sMrfbed  to  thtn  a  great  infliMnce  npon  and  a 

knovrledi^o  of  tc-TTfstrinl  affairs;  and  ri^trolotry, 
the  casing  of  nativities,  and  various  By^uum 
of  demonologj,  were  therefore  the  natural  re- 
sult of  Sabaism.  The  astrolofclcal  system  was 
moit  largely  developed  by  the  Egyptiana,  while 
Parseeism  was  the  purest  and  most  perfect 
form  of  Sftbaiflm.  In  the  Koran  the  religion 
which  was  in  opposition  to  that  of  Abralmm, 
ftud  in  particular  the  star  worship  of  ancient 
Arabia,  is  deidgnated  \>j  the  name  Sabaism. 
In  the  town  of  Ilaran,  in  Mesopotamia,  a  IcukI 
of  Sabaism  maintained  itself,  surrounded  on  all 
»ide5  by  Christiamty,  until  the  middle  ages. 
One  wet  of  SabMna  believed  in  the  migration 
of  the  soul,  and  in  great  world-periods,  con- 
Aaatlj  renewed  in  an  everlasting  revolution. 

fiABBATH  (Heb.  shabbatK,  day  of  reat),  the 
name  of  the  7th  day  of  the  week  among  the 
Jvvs,  dedicated  to  an  eutire  ceasaiiou.  from 
▼oiUly  labor.  It  oommenoed  on  IViday  even- 
in;,  and  extended  to  the  evening  following. 
V»  !iethor  it  wag  in«rtitnted  by  Moses,  or  of  an 
AU'.cMoiaic  origin,  is  a  controverted  point. 
An  intentional  violation  of  the  sabbath  was 
•>iiiuahed  with  death.    In  later  times  tlic  j  r*) 
ri^ioai  of  the  Mosaic  law  respecting  the  sub- 
Utb  were  greatly  extended  by  tiie  Jews; 
traveHIii:?  was  forbidden,  and  only  "  a  sabbath 
«ijijr  s  journey"  (2,000  paces  beyond  the  limits 
of  <me'5  town  or  village)  allowed.    In  the  time 
of  tlie  Maccabees  there  w<ve  many  zealous 
Jt*w3  who  permitted  themselves  to  be  pas- 
nrely  slaughtered  by  the  enemy  rather  than 
defttid  themselves  on  the  sabbatili.  Christ  re~ 
proached  the  sect  of  the  Pliarisee^  for  the  stress 
ihey  laid  on  a  mere  external  strictness  in  ob> 
lormg  the  sabbi^h  without  corresponding  sen- 
timents.  The  Muhnn  enumerates  89  principal 
sort?  of  business  which  it  i^  not  allowed  to  per- 
form on  the  aabbath,  and  each  of  them  has 
•gsia  its  sabdivisions.  Stated  meetings  for  re- 
ligioas  worship  seem  not  to  have  l>con  con- 
nected with  the  sabbath  until  the  time  after 
the  eiUe.  llie  sabbath  before  the  fiassover 
"^as  called  the  great  sabbatli.    Every  Ttli  year 
was  called  the  sabbatit;al  year,  in  which  the 
fidds  remained  uncultivated  and  debts  could 
Qot  be  collected.   The  great  mryority  of  the 
Chriftian  cJiurches  celtO>r;ite  the  first  day  of 
the  week,  Sunday,  instead  ol  the  7th  (sabbath) ; 
1  it  a  few  snail  oenominatioDs,  as  the  Seventh 
Day  K.iptists.  the  adherents  of  Joanna  Soutli- 
maintain  that  the  change  was  made 
^rithoet  scriptural  warrant,  and  therefore  ad- 
»«rd  to  the  religious  celebration  of  the  7th  daj. 
(See  IvOI'.d's  Dat.) 
SA BELLI ANS.    See  Sabellius. 
SABELLIUS,  the  originator  of  the  heresy 
concerning  the  divine  ii  n*nro  described  in  the 
^^ry  of  the  church  as  vSubellianism.   Uf  his 
P**OiiaI  history  it  is  only  known  that  he  wsa 
inative  of  Africa,  a  presbyter  of  Ptolemais,  a 
^Jjof  the  Libyan  Pentapolifi,  nn-l  that  he  lived 
•wt  the  middle  of  the  8d  century.    His  views 
^Mwn^ig  the  diYine  nstare  and  wianifpirtatiftn 


were  substantially  those  which  NoStus  and 
Praxeas  had  already  defe  nded,  but  tliey  gained 
significance  from  the  subtlety  and  fulness  with 
which  he  explained  them.  Holding  to  the 
strict  unity  of  the  being  of  God,  ho  taught  that 
the  manifestation  of  God  was  a  triad.  God  in 
himself  is  one,  and  remains  ever  so;  but  u.->  he 
appears  to  the  world  he  is  three,  or  shows 
himself  in  three  ways.  These  three  forms  of 
his  appearing  are  not  persons  in  the  proper 
sense  of  that  word,  bnt  <Hily  feees  of  the  Deity. 
The  manifojitatiun.s  of  God  iu  Chri>t  and  in  the 
Holy  SSpirit  are  only  temporary,  and  both  the 
Logos  and  the  Spirit  will  return  finally  into  the 
Monad,  or  the  Father.  The  three  titles  of 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  express  only  the 
threefold  action  of  God  in  creation,  redemption, 
and  sanctifioation.  Sabellius  professed  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Fatlier  and  Son,  God  and  the 
Logosi  were  the  same  in  substaoce,  but  his 
doetrine  took  awaj  all  distinction.  The  most 
conspicnotts  opponent  of  Sabellius,  through 
whom  indeed  the  views  of  Sabellius  and  his 
party  are  best  known,  was  Dionysius  of  Alex- 
andria. In  his  controversy  with  Dionysius  <^ 
Rome,  while  he  i)oiQted  out  sharply  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  Son  and  the  Father,  which 
Sabellins  destroyed,  he  went  so  &r  as  to  expose 
himself  to  tlio  cliarge  of  denying  their  unity  of 
nature.  His  hostility  did  not  however  i)reveut 
the  SaboUian  opinion  from  finding  partii^ans. 
That  in  the  4th  century  the  Sabellians  were  a 
flourisliing  sect,  is  evident  from  the  statement 
of  Kpiphanius  tliat  they  were  to  be  found  in 
eonsiderable  numbers,  not  only  in  !llMopotamiaf 
but  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rome.  The  coun- 
cil of  Constantinople,  in  $81,  by  rejecting  tlieir 
biqttism,  testified  to  their  importance.  Augus- 
tine, a  iew  years  later,  believed  them  to  be 
extinct;  but  their  opinions  continned  t<>  tioMriHh 
under  other  names.  Marceliu»  and  rhounus, 
in  the  4th  century,  were  only  the  first  of  a  long 
lino  of  eminent  teachers  who  have  sustained 
after  Sabellius  the  theory  of  a  trinity  fxl  of- 
flosa  rather  than  a  trinity  of  persons  in  the 
Godhead.  The  doctrine  of  Sabellius  is  very 
fully  discussed  in  the  various  histories  of 
dogmas,  especially  by  Murtiui,  MoLler,  Baur, 
Meier,  Donicr,  and  by  Schleiermacher  in  his 
treatise  on  the  opyio-ition  between  the  Sabel- 
lian  and  the  Athanatiiau  theory  of  the  Trinity. 

BABINAPOPP.^  SeeNMO. 

SABINE,  a  river  which  rises  in  Hunt  co.  in 
the  N.  E.  of  Texas,  and  after  a  S.  E.  course  of 
about  250  m.,  when  it  reaches  the  E.  b  jua- 
dary,  runs  in  a  generally  S.  direction  with  * 
curve  to  the  E.,  forming  the  sei);vrating  line 
between  Texas  and  Louisiana,  and  entering 
Babine  lake  near  the  coast,  the  entire  lengOi 
being  about  500  m.  It  has  nuuKM-ous  tributa- 
ries, but  none  of  any  considerable  size;  and 
being  very  shallow,  especially  toward  the 
mouth,  it  is  navigable  only  in  some  parts,  and 
that  for  very  small  vessels. — Lake  Sabine  is  a 
body  of  water  lying  between  Texas  and  Louis- 
iana, about  6  m.  froiin  the  golf  of  Headoo.  II 
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receives  the  waters  of  the  Sabine  and  Keches      SABINES,  an  ancient  people  of  luly,  im- 

rivers,  and  is  about  18  m.  long  by    broad.  bracing  a  large  number  of  tribes  conspicaoM 

8AB1NK.  I.  A  W.  parish  of  La.,  separated  in  the  legends  and  history  of  R<  *nic  .  T'.et 
from  Texas  by  the  Babiue  river  and  drained  by  furiued  three  princijpal  groups :  the  Sabuies 
a  number  of  its  tributaries,  among  which  are  nroper ;  the  Babelli,  diTlded  into  TaHni 
the  hiiyous  St.  Patries,  San  Miguel,  Lenneaii,  Mai'si,  Marmcini,  Peligni,  Frcntani,  and  Il'.r- 
and  Toreau ;  area,  about  1,300  aq.  m. ;  pop.  in  pini ;  and  the  Samnites.  They  were  a  mign- 
1860,  5,828,  of  whom  1,718  were  slaves.  It  toiy  race,  and  early  spread  over  the  central 
has  a  nearly  level  surface  and  fertile  soil.  The  and  aoiUilMm  regions  of  tiho  paninsula.  TL«y 
prodncti«)n>4  in  1855  inchided  801  halm  of  cot-  vvero  renowned  for  br.ivery.  rnstic  simplicitr 
ton  and  111,542  bubhels  of  iuiiiau  corn.  Thero  «>t  mauners,  love  of  freedom,  and  religioui 
wwe  In  1860,  6  churches,  and  1,051  pupils  at-  character.  In  peace  they  were  ruled  by  re- 
tending  public  schools.  Capital,  Manny.  IT.  puhlican  inagistrates,  in  times  of  warbyeor- 
An  K.  CO.  of  Texas,  separated  from  La.  by  the  ereigu  commanders,  called  by  the  iiouian  bic- 
Babine  river,  and  drained  by  Patroon  and  Palo  toriana  dictators  or  kings.  TheSabines  prup^, 
Gacho  bayous ;  area,  about  700  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  the  least  warlike  of  all,  inhabited  a  mountain- 
1860,  2.75(».  of  v.  lioTn  1,150  wero  slaves.  It  has  ous  district  in  tlio  central  Apennines,  situated 
an  uudulatiug  Muiace.  covered  with  forests,  between  the  rivers  Tiber,  isar  (now  5eni), 
and  a  very  fertile  soil.  The  prnducdona  in  and  Anio  (Tevorone),  and  anrroimded  byl*- 
1850  were  61,619  bnsholi^  of  Indian  corn,  tium,  Etruria,  Umbria,  Picenum,  nnd  the  ter- 
19,020  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  752  bales  of  cot-  ritorieti  of  the  Sahellians  and  Samnites. 
totL  There  were  4  churches,  and  92  pupils  principal  towns  were  Amitemiim  on  the  Ate^ 
attending  public  schools.    Cji])ital,  Milatn.  nus  (Pescara).  Cures,  tlie  birthplace  of  Km 

SABINE,  Edward,  a  Briti.sh  physicist  of  Ponjpilius,  Keato  (Kieti)  on  the  Nar,  Konii 
Irish  extraction,  born  in  England  in  171)0.  Ho  (Norcia),  and  Nomcntum.    The  Sabines  formed 
accompanied  Ross  and  Parry  inth^  first  arc-  one  of  the  con.<;tttuent  elements  «•!  theBooua 
tic  expedition,  and  on  hin  return  ])rcsented  to  people,  a  portion  of  them  having  bet  i  me  incor- 
tiie  royal  society  two  papers,  published  in  the  porated,  according  to  the  legend,  with  the  sab- 
"Philosophical  Tranaactiona*'  for  1819,  oon-  jectaof  RomnlnBonthetemination of thewir 
tainin:!  l  is  ob8erv.ition«i  on  tho  peculiar  action  waged  to  revenge  the  rape  of  tlie  SaVine  wo- 
of the  magnetic  needle  in  high  latitudes.   Pro-  men  by  the  Konian  youths.    The  remaiaderU 
moted  soon  alter  to  the  raiUE  of  captain  in  the  the  people  continued  independent,  bat  at  tba 
army,  he  prosecuted  hia  inv^i^ions  in  ter-  beginning  of  the  Sd  century  B.  0.  vera  fiuDy 
restrial  physics  in  a  scries  of  voyai^cs  from  tho  merged  in  the  Roman  republic, 
equator  to  the  arctio  circle.   In  those  iuvesti-      SABLE,  u  carnivorous  animal  of  the  vessel 
gadons  he  determined  the  requisite  length  of  family,  and  genus  mmtela  (Linn.),  of  whicli 
U0  pendulum  to  heat  -oconds  in  ditferent  lati-  the  generic  c-Iiaracters  have  been  given  undtr 
tadeai  and  thus  laid  the  basis  for  on  accurate  Fisnxn;  it  is  the  M,  tibelUna  (Linn.).  In  si^e 
determittsd<m  of  flie  fignre  of  the  earth.  The  it  ia  abont  equal  to  the  pine  marten  (see  UaI' 
results  were  published  in  a  4to.  volume  in  tex),  and  its  color  in  summer  is  brownish, 
1826,  which,  in  conseqncnco  of  s<«Tn<'  <'1orical  wilii  Avliite  ppots  on  the  he.id  and  grayish  neck; 
errors,  he  allerward  suppre^ed.    In  liiu  inter-  in  winter  it  is  much  darker,  lliough  notsodtfk 
vals  of  his  proftaaional  da^  in  Ireland,  whera  as  to  justify  the  use  of  itananoeaaan  cpitliet  fig- 
he  had  been  promoted  to  a  Tinijority.  ho  con-  nifying  deep  hhn-kncss,  and  the  adjective  wtle 
tinned  his  physical  studies,  and  in  1836  com-  has  probably  a  ditierent  origin.   Ilie  i'wi  tje 
mmiicated  to  the  Britiah  aasociation  at  Bristol  hairy  to  the  toea,  indicating  its  residence  to  ks 
some  iin|)ortant  observations  on  the  direction  snow-covered  region  ;  it  inhabits  the  froK" 
and  intensity  of  the  magnetic  force  in  Scotland,  mountains  of  European  and  Asiatic 
A  year  later  he  had  extended  his  observations  where  its  chase  is  attended  by  great  hardAqpi 
to  numerooa  other  points,  and  in  1838  ho  pre-  on  account  uf  the  severity  of  the  climate  and  the 
sonted  a  memoir  on  the  magnetic  isoclinal  and  barren  nature  of  the  country.   The  dark  wio- 
isodynamic  lines  of  tlie  British  islands.   Hia  ter  fur  is  highly  esteemed,  and  forms  an  lai' 
diaooTOriea  led  to  the  establishment  of  permft-  porfcant  article  of  commerce  to  the  Rnssians: 
ncnt  magnetic  obscrvatorie.^i  in  Oreat  Britain  considerable  numbers  arc  carried  to  TIu>-i!i  anu 
and  the  colonies,  the  latter  under  his  superin-  western  Europe,  where  tJiey  bring  aiai«»ss^'^ 
tendence.    Ho  is  now  a  m^or-generaL    He  ulcus  prices,  a  single  sicin  being  worth  from 
liaa  been  a  fellow  of  the  royal  societjainoe  $20  to  $60,  according  t(»  its  flnem  s*  niiJ  ^  i  if^^; 
1818,  and  its  vice-president  and  treasurer  since  tin-  h.iiirs  are  w3  soft  that  tljcy  will  Jif  any  H«y 
1850.    Uc  has  published  in  tlie  "Transactions"  lu  \\  hich  they  are  placed.    1l  lives  Kincipall' 
of  the  royal  society  and  tlie  British  association,  in  trees,  lying  concealed  during  the  ^*y^*T 
and  in  the  "  Philosophical  Magazine,"  numcr-  hunting  by  night :  it  will  1:  f :  (V  a  hare,  thoflg 
ous  papers  on  meteorology,  the  pendulum,  and  larger  than  itself,  and  also  kiUs  cnni^ca  iw 
magnetism,  and  haa  appended  to  the  tranali^  other  small  weasels ;  it  may  be  tamed  byWWh 
tions  of  Wrangel's  e.\pediti(jn.  and  Humboldt's  ness.  and  is  very  docile  if  taken  yonrz-  " 
'*  Cosmos"  and  '*  Aspects  of    ature,"  made  by  is  by  some  regarded  as  a  variety  of  ^® JP^ 
Hrs.  Sabiac,  numerous  valuable  notes.  marten  (M.  martttf  linn.) ;  but,  though  ~  *" 
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anrommou  animal,  enough  specimens  do  not 
V  list  in  any  mnseoin  todetermine  the  question. 
The  female  has  from  3  to  6  young,  late  in 
}hs«k  or  early  in  ApnL  To  the  hamy  sable 
Lotiten  we  owe  the  disooverj  of  eastern  Sibo- 
ri  t.  There  is  no  evideofle  ^at  thia  sable  Is 
luund  in  America. 

.SABLE  ISLAND  (Fr.  sahle,  sand),  a  low 
i^ndy  i^nd  of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  belonging 

■  I  Great  Britain,  390  m.  8.  E.  from  Cape  Oan- 

Nova  Scotia,  of  which  it  is  a  dependency ; 
len^  about  25  m.,  breadth  Tarring  from  1  to 
'  lu.  It  consi>ts  of  two  ii  nrly  parallel  ridges 
of  saad  joined  together  at  the  ends,  which  ea- 
c'oae  a  lake  or  pond  about  11  m.  long  and  in 
-  toe  |»laees  12  feet  deep.  Thero  are  two  kinds 
1  grass,  wild  peas,  strawborrie",  oranberrie.", 
<i;,.  The  island  supports  about  500  wild  hor<e-s, 
and  some  horned  cattle.  8o  many  fatal  ship- 
wrecks have  oocnrred  npon  .^^ahlo  i>land  and 
saad  banks  and  shoala  which  surround  it^ 
that  an  establishment  has  been  fimned  Ibr  the 
\lief  of  persons  thrown  upon  its  .sliore-i,  tlie 

■  xrh-nse  of  which  is  borne  jointly  by  the  col- 
t'tiv  of  Nova  Scotia  and  the  government  of 
iimt  Brittiin. 

>AC,  a  N.  W.  CO.  of  Iowa,  watered  by  tlie 
>.»uroes  of  the  Raccoon  and  Boyer  rivers;  area, 
about  586  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1880,  246.  It  is  not 
vet  organized. 

.SACAP.rV,  or  Z.\CAPA,  a  town  of  Guatemala, 
T' p.  10,000,  situated  abont  midway  between 

■  li^  capital  and  the  Atlantic  port  of  babel,  in 

centre  of  a  great  plain,  on  the  ri|^t  bank 
of  the  liio  Cupan. 

SACCATOO.    See  Saokatoo. 

SACCHETTr.  FrtAN-ro,  an  If  ilim  novelist, 
Ura  in  Florence  about  1335,  died  about  1410. 
In  1388  he  was  one  of  the  oonncil  of  eight  at 
'"^'■>rence,  and  subsequently  pode»ta  or  chief 
Ead'tnite  sticccs^ivcly  at  Bibbiena,  San  Mini- 
ati,  suid  Fjiciiza.  His  -ionnots,  canzoni^  and 
uiher  metrical  eompositions,  obtained  consid- 
•"'able  repnte  among  his  contempor.nries ;  bnt 

ii  cliietly  by  his  novels  that  he  is  now  known. 
|>i  the^  365  are  still  in  bidstenee^  They  are 
in  style  and  merit  considered  .'iccond  only  to 
tko  vorks  of  Boccaccio,  though  many  of  them 
we  Rttlo  more  than  elaborated  anecdotes. 

SACCIII,  AxDKEA,  an  Italian  artist,  born  in 
n./tne  about  1599,  died  Jnne  21,  1061.  He 
k'^aed  coQiiiderable  reputation  in  Rome  at  the 
:i*2oeiiioii  of  Urban  YIII.  by  some  hu^  altar- 
i  -^es  executed  for  St.  Peter's  ;  and  his  fresco 
.vpregeating  Divine  Wisdom,"  in  the  Barbe- 
liAi  IMdaoe,  ndsed  him  to  the  highest  place 
v.iorjg  contemporary  artists.  IBs  masterpiece 
'»"Sl  Romnaldo  relating  hi'*  Vision  to  firo 
M'^oksof  his  Order,"'  now  in  liie  Vatican.  Jle 
ud  many  scholars,  including  Carlo  Maratta  and 
X.colas  Puussin,  and  is  con^^idered  the  last  great 
piiater  of  the  Roman  school, 

S.\GCRn3I,  AsTosio  Hakia  Oaspabo,  an 
Italian  composer,  born  at  Pozzuoli,  July  23, 
ilit,  ^  in  Paris,  Oct.  7,  1786.  He  was  edu- 
'•^•i  *t  tiie  coruervatorio  di  Santa  Maria^  un- 


der Durante.  After  producing  nunierous  worku 
in  Italy  and  Germany,  he  arrived  in  1772  in 
England,  where  he  remained  until  1784,  when 
he  established  himself  in  Paris.  His  operas, 
once  famous  over  Enrope,  are  now  searoely 
known  !»y  name  oven,  notwithstanding  they 
are  skilfully  and  richly  harmonized  and  abound 
in  beautiful  melodies.  The  mu^t  celebrated  in 
their  day  were  II  Cid,  Ikvierlano^  Mmtcznma, 
liinaldo,  and  LWmore  fohf,7tty^  coinposed  for 
the  London  opera  house,  and  La  eolonie^ 
VOlympiade,  (Edipe  d  Cwmmy  and  Ettlina^ 
produced  in  Paris. 

SACHEVERELL,  Hexrt,  D.D.,  an  English 
cJergyraan,  bom  abont  1672,  died  June  5, 17S4. 
At  Oxford  lie  was  a  room  mate  of  Addison,who 
In  10u4  dedicated  to  him  his  "  Account  of  the 
Greatest  English  Poets."  He  obtained  a  fellow- 
ship, received  holy  orders,  and  in  1705  was  ap- 

J)ointed  preacher  of  St.  F.ia  ionr'r^.  Foutliwark. 
n  1709  he  preached  the  two  political  sermons 
that  gave  rise  to  the  trial  which  has  rendered 
his  name  famous,  the  one  at  the  Derby  assizes 
on  Aug.  15,  the  other  before  the  lord  mayor 
at  St.  ruul'a  ou  Nov.  Ty.  In  the-c  he  enunciated 
the  most  extreme  high  church  and  tory  prin- 
ciples, miuntaining  the  doi  trine  of  passive  obe- 
dieoce,  thus  by  implication  condemning  the 
revolntion  of  1689  and  all  itsoonseqnenoes,  and 
particularly  deiionneinj;  tlie  aet  t>f  toleratiim. 
The  sermons  were  printed  and  circulated  in 
great  numbers,  and  in  December  the  attention 
of  parliament  was  formaUj  called  to  their  dan- 
gerous tendency.    The  whip's  heinf^  tlicn  in 
power  under  the  minihtry  of  Godoiphin,  Dr. 
Sacheverell  was  ordered  to  bo  impeached;  and 
after  long  preliminaries  the  trial  commenced 
before  the  house  of  lords,  Feb.  27,  1710.  On 
March  28  he  was  found  guilty,  bnt  was  only 
.'^enteneed  to  8  years'  suspension  from  preai  h- 
inp-,  and  tl)c  two  f?efmons  were  ordered  to  bo 
burned  by  llie  common  hangman.   During  tho 
whole  affair  the  pttblie  passions  had  been  liigh- 
ly  excited,  the  populace  generally  siding  with 
the  accused.   This  tame  conclusion  was  cele- 
brated as  A  triumph  with  bonfires  thronghont 
the  kingdom,  and  during  a  lon^r  journey  soon 
after  Dr.  Sacheverell  was  everywhere  met  with 
ovations.  The?e  scenes  were  repeated  on  the  ex- 
piration of  his  sentence  in  March,  1713;  m  the 
Sunday  followiniT  which  he  preached  a  sermon 
at  8t.  Saviour's  from  the  text :  "  Father,  for- 
^ve  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do," 
in  which,  says  Lord  Mahon,  "  he  drew  an  un- 
seemly parallel  between  his  own  sufferings  and 
the  Bavionr^s  pssmoo."  The  tones  were  then 
in  the  ascendency  under  Harley,  and  the  Itouse 
of  commong  appointed  Dr.  Sacheverell  to 
preach  before  them  on  the  restoration  day,  and 
the  queen  prci^ented  liim  to  tho  rich  living  of 
St.  Andrew'.-*,  Ilolhorn.    >reverthele<>.  Bi>Iiop 
Burnet  only  confirms  tlie  general  testimony 
when  he  says:    He  possessed  little  of  religion, 
virtue,  learning,  or  good  sense and  lu  wjis 
afterward  seldom  heard  of  except  through  his 
quarrels  and  lawsuits  with  his  parishioners.  He 
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wa3  strongly  implicated  in  llio  intrigues  of 
Bishop  AUerbuiy  for  the  restoratioa  of  the 
Stuarts. 

SAOHS^  Hakb,  n  German  poet,  born  in  Ku- 
remberg,  Nov.  5,  M04.  died  Jan.  25,  1578.  Hp 
was  bj  trade  a  cobbler,  and  was  instructed  in 
iinging  and  verse  making  hj  Leonard  Nunnen- 
bock,  a  inasf  ersinfrer  of  Nuremberg.  lie  pju^sed 
the  greater  part  of  hia  life  in  hia  native  city, 
and  produced,  it  is  eaid,  the  enonnooa  nmnber 
of  6,000  poems  of  all  kinds,  about  one  fourth 
of  which  only  are  in  print.  These  inelndo  53 
sacred  and  78  profane  plays,  04  farces,  and  59 
Ikbles.  He  was  most  conspicuous  as  a  dra- 
matic writer,  and  many  of  his  pieces  of  this 
class  ore  brief  comedies  called  Schwanken^  full 
of  coarse,  strong  satire  on  the  times.  In  point 
of  literary  merit  they  are  on  an  equality  with 
the  early  prodnctionsi  of  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish stage.  According  to  Ileinsius,  his  most 
brilliant  and  copious  period  was  between  1680 
and  1538,  altlioiifih  he  continued  to  compose 
until  near  the  close  of  his  life.  The  eulogies 
of  Goetiie  and  Wieland  at  one  timo  brought  his 
productions  info  considerable  prominoTice,  an  1 
some  critics  have  fancied  that  Goethe  imitated 
Sachs  in  his  Famt  Since  the  appearance  in 
1570-79  of  the  collective  edition  of  Lis  works 
in  5  vols,  fob,  and  the  reprint  in  1012-17  in  5 
quartos,  several  editions  of  selections  from 
bia  works  have  been  published  in  his  native 
country.  Tie  was  the  most  celebrated  of  all  the 
mastersingers,  and  the  most  eminent  poetical 
genios  prodnoed  bj  Germany  dnring  the  time 
of  the  reformation,  which  ho  aided  by  his  pen. 
His  jjcrsonal  character  wns  go  blameless  that 
lie  was  called  "  honest  Huns  Saclis," 

SACK,  a  word  in  common  nse  tbronghoat 
England  durinir  the  15th  century,  ns  a  pcneral 
designation  for  the  various  kinds  of  dry  wines 
then  drank.  They  were  mostly  Spanish  wines, 
as  sherris  sack,  that  is,  sack  from  Xeres  in  Spain. 
Uowell,  in  " Londinopolis,"  wffites:  "Many 
kinds  of  sacks  are  known  and  used."  At  a 
later  period  the  word  aMins  to  have  been  used 
as  a  general  name  for  several  varietie?  of  sweet 
wine.  The  etjTnology  of  the  term  has  been 
disputed,  though  it  has  been  generally  derived 
from  the  Spanish  scrco^  through  the  French 
uc^  dry.  In  an  old  account  booa  of  the  city  of 
Worcester  the  word  ia  written  $eek^  IVom  the 
known  fact  that  wine  waskepton  the  continent 
in  leathern  bottles,  it  has  been  conjectured  that 
these  were  called  sacks  in  Eugluud,  and  gave 
the  name  to  the  wine. 

BACK,  Fniiiniticn  Samtel  Gottfried,  a 
German  theologian,  bom  in  Magdeburg  in 
Vm,  died  in  Berlin,  Oct  2.  1817.  He  was 
educated  at  tlio  nniversity  of  Frankfort-on-tho- 
Oder,  in  1777  was  oppointed  court  chaplain  in 
Berlin  and  preacher  m  the  cathedral,  in  1786 
tutor  to  the  royal  fiunily,  and  in  1816  Evan- 
gelical bislioj).  He  wa?^  a  volnminoii.s  writer, 
and  published  ia  lbi2  a  work  entitled  Ueber 
YtTtiinigung  der  heiden  j^fvletteftfttdlsii 


which  prreatly  promoted  the  sul-soijuent  muot  I 
of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  cburchtj  ii 
Prusijia.   He  assisted  Scbleiermachcr  in  tm-  j 
lating  Dr.  Hngh  Blair's  sermons  into  (krvm 
— Kart,  Hfin'rich,  son  of  the  prccedini.'.  I  rj  ' 
in  Berlin,  Oct.  17,  1790,  studied  theology  at 
Berlin  nnder  ScUeiennacber,  snd  in  leit-  I 
*16  ofliciated  ns  volnnteer  and  chaplain  in  tli  I 
war  against  Napoleon.    Since  l^'l?  he  h 
been  professor  of  theology  at  Bonn.  Ik  JLi 
publislied  various  theological  work?.  : 

SACK  ATOO,  an  empire  in  Soodan,  or  north 
em  central  Africa,  l^ing  between  Uie  Joliki&d 
Benoowo  rivers,  and  bounded  K.by  Asbratsd 
Gando,  and  E.  by  Bnmoo,  Fnppr.M-d  t  *  fj- 
tend  from  about  lat.  7''  80'  to  13"  N..  andfrua 
long.  5*  to  16"  E. ;  pop.  about  700,0001,  rf 
whom  nearly  \  are  slaves.  It  comprises  nfarlj 
the  same  territory  ns  the  ancient  kingdom  d 
Hou.ssa,  and  forms  a  portion  of  that  cxtensir, 
region  conquered  by  the  Foolabs  aloot  1S(K 
Its  subdivisions  are  tlic  populous  districti  of 
Kano,  Zegzeg,  Adomacoa.  and  Baucbi,  «nd  tk 
more  tiiinly  seUled  provinees  <rf  HtDsunvL 
Sambo  Degimsn,  Katiiy.nm,  Bamho-Le,  Katstu 
art  of  Kebbi  and  Zanlara.  Mcsaw.  Mtroar. 
hera,  Bobem,  Daura,  and  Kazanre.  H* 
principal  cities  are  Wurno,  the  capital  of  t-* 
empire  and  residence  of  the  miltan,  Backstco 
Kano,  Yakoba,  Yauri,  and  Kabba.  The  larftft 
rivers  are  the  Joliba  and  Beneowe;  in  tl» 
eastern  part,  pome  ptrrnm?;  ficw  info  hb 
Tchad.  The  surface  of  the  country  is  vert  nti- 
even.  The  higher  portions  arc  drv  and  geDe^ 
ally  barren,  but  the  vallejs  are  eitr*  nu'v  A 
tile.  The  climate  of  the  northern  portion  i« 
salubrious,  exc^t  in  the  valleys  duhnf  tbe 
rainy  season.  The  productions  are  iron  erwj 
good  qnality,  cotton,  rice,  tobacm.  t\To«y»f^i<- 
of  yams,  aorghum,  tamarinds,  pkutains,^ 
Sheep,  cattle,  horses,  and  camels  are  iiua*' 
The  liighlands  are  among  the  be>t  in  wntrsi 
Africa  for  grazing.  The  inhabitants  are  ft  txjl* 
of  the  Foolahs  and  the  Goberawa,  a  Mtiw 
pagan  negro  tribe,  the  ancient  ownen  ef  die 
coimtry.  They  moiiufactnre  a  considerable 
amount  of  superior  iron.   (See  Poolars.) 

SAGEBTJT,  a  wind  instrament  of  the  trnro 
pet  species,  capable  of  being  dra'n-n  cut  to  dif- 
ferent lengths,  and  probably  identical  with  tl»« 
modern  trombone,  which  is  said  tobsvslws 
modelled  by  the  Italians  from  an  ancient  m 
excavated  at  Pompeii.  The  instrnmcnt  is  reen- 
tioncd  in  the  Scriptures,  but  commentators  dif- 
fer as  to  its  character  and  shape. 

SAOKETT'S  HARBOR  (or  n^.orc  ccrrcct.v 
Sackst's),  a  post  village  and  port  of  entr;^> 
Jefferson  co.,  «.  T.,  abont  8  m.  E.  of  Lsk«  On- 
tario, on  the  S.  shore  of  Black  river  bar,  m 
Hounf*fic!d  town.^iip,  ITO  m.  W.  N.  W.  fron 
Alban>- ;  pop.  iu  1855,  The  harbor,  one 
of  the  best  on  the  lake,  is  divided  bj  » cre^ 
cent-shaped  tongue  of  land,  ^v^li(•b  extend* 
from  the  lower  part  of  the  village,  into  tM 
onter  and  inner  harbor.  The  latter  bsi afsT- 
ilcient  depth  of  water  ftm  lai^o  Tevsls  to  w 
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ia  S  ikthonui  of  the  shore.  Ite  oomnieroe  has 

been  mostly  diverted  to  other  elianneLs,  the 
declared  value  of  exports  and  importji  having 
fallen  from  |2,735.091  In  1846  to  $13,016  in 
1859.  The  ourollod  and  lic  ensod  tonnage  of 
the  district  in  I'i'yl  was  7,083  tons,  and  in 
1859  1,376.  The  arrivals  at  the  port  in  1859 
were  123  Teasels  of  86,489  tons.  The  village 
his  a  bank,  several  machine  shops  and  mills, 
and  the  Madison  barracks,  built  by  the  govern- 
ment in  1816-^19,  at  a  cost  of  $86,000.— In  the 
war  of  1812  Sackett's  Harbor  was  the  most  im- 
jK'ft.int  point  on  Lake  Ontario.  It  was  the 
iuad  iiiarters  of  tho  northern  division  of  the 
American  lU  et,  and  several  expeditions  were 
fitted  out  tijero.  It  was  twice  attacked  by 
tiie  Britisb,  who  were  repulsed,  the  last  time 
with  a  loss  of  160  men.  Several  war  vessehi 
Were  bnilt  there  by  Henry  Eckford ;  among 
them  the  Superior,  a  frigate  of  66  gnus,  lauacb- 
in  80  days  from  tho  time  the  timber  was 
fts&diog  in  the  forest,  and  the  ship  Madison, 
bnilt  in  45  days.  Tho  hull  of  a  war  Ml  if>  of 
0,200  tons  still  lies  on  the  stocks,  its  complc- 
ti  >n  having  been  arrested  by  the  close  of  the 
War;  and  another,  of  similar  dimensions^  has 
beea  taken  down  within  a  few  years. 

8A0KVILLE.  L  TaoxAS,  earl  of  Dorset, 
!ui  English  statesman  and  poet,  bom  in  Buck- 
hurst.  Su-«e\%  in  ISSG,  died  in  Loudon,  April  19, 
1608.    Ue        educated  at  the  universities  of 
Oif(»rd  and  Cambridge,  was  called  to  the  bar 
of  the  Inner  Temple,  and  entered  public  life  as 
a  memher  of  the  house  of  commons.   lie  was 
knighted  by  Qneen  Slizabedi,  and  in  1667  was 
created  Baron  Buckhurst ;  in  1570  ho  was  sent 
u  ambassador  to  France,  succeeded  Burleigh 
in  1598  as  lord  treasurer,  and  was  continued 
in  that  office  until  his  death.    In  March,  1603, 
lit'  was  created  earl  of  I>or-<et.    Shortly  after 
faring  the  university  ho  }>liUiued  tho  "  Mirrour 
for  Magistrates,'*  a  oollection  of  stories  hj  dif- 
ferent  al^^.  r<  recoutitin^  tlie  misfortunes  of 
persons  eminent  in  English  history.   For  the 
Moond  edition  of  this,  published  in  1668,  he Ibr- 
Lished  a  poetical  "Induction"  or  prologue,  and 
the  story  entitled  "The  Complaint  of  the  Duko 
of  Buckingham.  '    He  produced  the  earliest 
known  tragedy  in  the  English  language,"  Qor- 
boduc''  or  "  Fcrrex  and  Porrex,"  whicli  was 
performed  before  Queen  Elizabeth  at  Whitehall 
the  members  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Jan.  18, 
1562.  His  works  were  edited  by  tho  Kev.  Sack- 
ville  West  in  J.  R.  Smith's  "  Library  of  Old 
Anthers"  (Ix)ndon,  1859).   II.  Chables,  a  poet 
and  literary  patron,  6th  earl  of  Dorset,  4th  in 
•lescent  from  the  preceding,  born  Jan.  24,  103S, 
died  in  Bath,  Jan,  19,  1706.    In  liis  youth  ho 
VIS  noted  as  a  wit^  and  after  the  restoration 
Decame  a  favorite  with  Oharles  II.,  who  occa- 
Kooally  employed  him  in  foreign  missions,  and 
winiam  III.  appointed  him  lord  chamberlain. 
Among  his  friends  and  panegyrists  were  D17- 
^a.  Prior,  nnd  Waller.    His  best  composition 
the  song  written  before  a  naval  engage- 
nntt  with  the  Datcfa  admiral  Opdam,  and 


ooBimeiidng  **To  sill  yon  laffies  now  at  land.** 

III.  Georok,  ft  .soldier  and  ?'tatesman.  1st  Vi.s- 
count  Sackville,  son  of  tho  l-i  duke  of  Dorset, 
and  grandson  of  the  preceding,  bom  Jan.  26, 
1716,  died  Aug.  2tj,  1785.  lie  entered  the 
military  service  as  Lord  George  Sackvillo,  was 
present  at  the  battles  of  Dettingen  and  Fon- 
tenoY,  served  nnder  the  duko  of  Cumberland 
again.st  the  yonn?  pretender,  and  gradually 
rose  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general.  At  the 
battle  of  Minden  (Aug.  1, 1759)  he  eonunanded 
the  allied  cavalry,  and  for  his  failure  toexc  cwto 
tho  commander-in-chief's  order  to  charge  the 
retiring  French  infantry,  and  render  the  vic- 
tory of  the  allies  decisive,  he  was  censured  in 
the  general  orders,  and  in  April,  17*)f',  declared 
by  a  court  martial  sitting  in  London  unfit  to 
renu^  in  the  service.  George  H.  oonfinned 
this  -sentence,  and  al.so  struck  liis  name  from 
the  list  of  privy  councillors;  but  on  the  acces- 
rion  of  <9eoi^e  III.  he  was  again  taleen  into 
vor.  In  1775,  under  the  name  of  Lord  CJeorgo 
Germain  (which  he  had  assumed  in  1770  in 
compliance  with  the  conditions  of  a  will),  be 
entered  the  cabinet  of  Lord  North  as  secretary 
of  state  for  the  colonies,  whieh  otlice  ho  re- 
tained during  the  American  re\ olutionory  war, 
inonrring  great  unpopularity  by  his  opposition 
to  efforts  for  the  termination  of  hostilities ;  and 
during  the  Gordon  riots  of  1780  he  was  obliged 
to  barricade  bis  bouse  against  the  mob.  The 
king  created  him,  in  Feb.  1783,  Viscount  Saoik- 
ville. 

SACO,  one  of  the  largest  rivers  of  New  Eng- 
land, rising  in  the  White  monntuns,  Coos  00., 

N.  H.,  and  formed  by  tho  jinu'tiou  of  "I  pi  incipal 
branches  at  Bartlett,  Carroll  co.  It  tiows  in  a 
S.  E.  course,  until  it  enters  Maine,  then  making 
an  abrupt  turn  to  the  N.,  again  pur.Hues  aS.  E. 
direction  through  that  state  to  the  ocean  nt 
Saoo.  The  main  branch  pusses  through  the 
noted  Notch  of  the  White  monntains.  It  has 
a  number  of  falls  which  afford  valuahlo  water 
power.  The  principal  of  them  are  the  Great 
falls,  at  Hiram,  73  feet;  Steep  fells,  at  Liming- 
ton,  20  feet ;  Salmon  falls,  at  Hollis  and  Bux- 
tun,  80  feet ;  and  Saco  f«i]s,  42  feet.  This  last 
is  about  4  m.  &om  tho  uiuuth  of  the  river,  and 
is  at  the  bead  <^  tide  water  and  of  all  naviga- 
tion l»y  large  vessels.  The  river  is  .subject  to 
freshets,  having  an  ordinary  rbe  in  tlie  spring 
of  from  6  to  16  feet,  bat  it  has  frequently  very 
for  exceeded  that  height.  In  1785,  1814,  and 
1843  great  freshets  occurred,  destroyincj  many 
mills,  bridges,  and  hou.<«es.  The  entire  length 
ot  tlie  river  is  estimated  at  160  miles. 

S  ACO,  a  half  shire  town  of  York  co.,  Me.,  on 
tho  £.  bank  of  tho  Saco  river,  about  4  m.  from 
its  month,  and  on  the  Portland,  Saoo,  and  Ports- 
mouth  railroad,  14  m.  S.  W.  from  Portland; 

Sop.  in  1800,  6,222.  It  is  connected  with  Bid- 
eford,  an  active  and  thriving  city  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  river,  by  4  bridges.  Its  prin- 
cipal business  is  raanufactnrintr.  The  York 
corporation  (capital  $l,200,0o0)  has  in  ont;ra- 
tion  6  mills  for  tho  mannfaotaire  of  oolored 
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cotton  good<),  running  85,000  spindles  and  800  of  the  state.   It  rises  in  the  K.  E.  comer  of  tbe 

loomf.  employing?  200  moles  and  60(i  females,  stntc  in  the  Sierra  Xovada  monntnins,  and  in 

and  turning  out  7,000,000  yards  annuallj.  the  earlier  part  of  its  course  is  called  tiie  Fitt 

There  are  4  saw  mills,  bat  the  ramber  bnsineas  river,  and  then  the           Saerameiito,  die 

is  not  extensive.  It  rontain.s '2  bar-ks,  a  savings  course  of  hoth  heliifr  8.  W.    A  small  brancli 

institution  with  depo.sits  amounting  to  $150,000,  which  rises  in  Mount  Shasta  in  the  K.  central 

a  town  hall  costing  $25,000,  a  county  gaol,  an  part  of  the  state,  Ofdled  HcClond^s  fork,  joint 

Athenajuni,  23  pnblic  schools,  and  8  churches,  the  main  stream  about  15  m.  N.  E.  from  Shiit* 

viz. :  1  Baptist,  1  Congregational,  1  Episcopal,  B  City.  Some  consider  this  fork  the  true  luad  of 

Freewill  Baptist,  1  Methodist,  and  1  Unitarian,  the  Socrainento,  and  call  the  whole  stream  from 

It  is  a  port  of  entry,  and  has  a  little  foreign  tlie  N.  E.  to  this  point  Pitt  river.  Tnxa  Sbitfi 

coinmcrro;  and  sliij)  building  is  carried  on  to  City  the  conrse  i.s  generally  8.  with  a  slight  in- 

soiue  extent.   The  sea  beach  within  the  town  clination  to  the  E.  until  it  reaches  Sacraimeiito 

(the  part  of  which  called  Old  Orchard  beach  City,  whence  it  flows  S.W.  to  its  JmictioDiridi 

tt  8|  m.  from  the  railroad  depot)  lias  unsur-  the  San  Joaquin,  and  thence  directly  W.  abont 

pn<>sed  facilities  for  driving  and  bathing,  and  has  25  in.  into  Snisun  bay,  which  is  eonneeted  with 

several  hotels.  the  bay  of  San  Francisco  by  San  I'aUo  Uj. 

SACRAMENT  (Lat.  «amzm^f«m,  a  military  It  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  to  Sacramento, 

oath),  a  technical  terra  of  the  Christian  church,  about  50  m.,  and  ordinarily  for  ^mall  Btcam- 

iirst  used  in  the  Latin  translation  of  the  Bible  boats  150  nu  further.   lU  length,  estiiuied 

to  render  the  Greeic  word  ^v(r^lptov  (mystery),  tvom  the  head  of  McClondV  A>rlc,  is  about  850 

The  fathers  and  writers  of  the  ancient  clinrch  m.,  or  from  the  sources  of  Pitt  river  about  SCO 

used  the  word  accordingly  to  denote  any  myste-  m.    it  has  a  great  number  of  tributaries,  tia 

rious  doctrine  or  thing.  Salweqwently  it  became  largest  of  which  are  the  Feather  and  America 

customary  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church  to  rivers,  from  the  Sierra  Nevada^  each  with  Mr- 

restrict  its  use  to  the  desigrnation  of  certain  par-  eral  large  branchcf?, 

ticular  rites,  which  in  the  belief  of  the  church  SACRAMENTO,  a  middle  co.  of  Ciilifomia, 
were  ordained  to  impart  to  the  Obristian  who  bordered  W.  by  the  Sacramento  river,  6w  bytlM 
properly  uses  them  an  invisible  grace.  Catli-  San  Joaquin  and  Mokelumne,  and  intersected 
olics  believe  that  there  are  7  such  sacraments,  in  the  N.  W.  by  the  American  river;  po|».  ia 
viz. :  baptism,  confirmation,  the  encharist,  pen-  1860,  24,140.  It  has  a  divenllled  snrae^ 
once,  extreme  unction,  orders,  and  marriage,  nearly  level  in  the  W.  and  hilly  toward  the 
nil  of  them,  aecordinp:  to  the  declaration  of  the  E.,  and  the  wil  i^  generally  fertile.  The  E-por- 
council  of  Trent,  instituted  by  Christ  himself,  tiou  coutaias  depo.sits  of  gold,  aiitl  an  annuiJ 
The  Greek,  the  Armenian,  and  all  the  other  yield  is  derived  from  them  of  $S,O00,000.  The 
eastern  churches  agree  with  the  Roman  Cath-  productions  in  1858  were  171.340  liushels  I'l 
olio  church  in  the  number  and  doctrine  of  the  wheat,  616,782  of  barley,  41,420  of  oats,  191,SO0 
eacramento.  Int]iechnrchof£ng1andannin>  of  potatoes,  8S,870  lbs.  of  wool,  «id86],600tf 
ber  of  distin.:j:tiishcd  theolofrians,  especially  in  butter.  There  were  8  grist  milU,  all  but  one 
modern  times  ttlie  authors  of  the  *' Tracts  for  propelled  by  steam,  2  steam  saw  mills,  and  4 
the  Times"),  have  inclined  to  the  assumption  founderies.  Capital,  Sacramento, 
that  the  Christian  church  has  2  primary  and  6  SACRAMENTO,  a  city  and  port  of  cntrr 
secondary  sacrament.".  The  Protestants  jiener-  and  the  capital  of  California,  situated  in  an  ex- 
ally  believe  in  but  two  sacraments,  baptism  and  tensive  plain  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Sacramento 
the  Lord's  supper,  on  the  ground  that  the  Kew  river,  125  m.  by  the  course  of  navigation  frm 
Testament  mentions  only  these  two  as  having  the  sea,  and  immediately  S.  of  the  mouth  of  the 
been  instituted  by  Christ  himself.  Luther  and  American  river,  in  lat.  38°  83'  N.,  loo^.  121* 
Melanchthon  were,  however,  for  some  time  in-  20'  W. ;  pop.  in  1860, 18,788.  The  ntavm 
ollned  to  count  also  penance  among  the  sacra-  80  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  and  20  Kvt 
ments,  and  in  modern  times  the  sacramental  al>ore  low  water  mark  of  the  SarranKntomvr. 
character  of  orders  has  found  advocates  among  The  greater  part  of  the  plain  near  the  cit.y  u 
the  so  called  High  Lutherans.  The  Lutherans  bare,  witli  occasional  patches  of  open  otktun- 
aiul  the  Reformed  churches  dbagreed  on  the  ber  and  bodies  of  swam[i  land  near  tlic  rKcrs. 
snbstance  of  a  sacrament^  and  a  violent  contro-  The  streets  arc  wide  and  straight,  and  crus»  t^^a 
versy  on  this  snbject  was  carried  on  among  the  other  at  right  angles.  Those  mnning  E.  ana 
reformers  of  the  1 6th  century.  The  Friends  rc-  V,'.  are  named  by  the  letters  of  the  nli'l  abet  ; 
gard  the  rites  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper  those  erossinp  fh<'m  N".  and  8.  arc  numberec. 
as  Jewish  customs,  which  were  not  to  bo  obli-  The  shops  and  stores  are  mostly  of  ^'^'^^•'.T* 
gatory  in  subsc<]uent  ages.  Some  .nects,  as  the  dwellings  are  of  wood  and  are  surrouuded  by 
jt)unki'r>i.  Mi^niioiiito-*.  Winnel»r<  T  Tv-'  jans,  &c.,  gardens.  Shade  trees  arc  abundant.  IJ* 
coordinate  the  **  washing  of  leet  '  with  baptism  streets  are  covered  with  gravel  or  planted! 
and  ^e  Lord's  supper,  as  an  ordinance  e<iually  cobblestone  paving  is  rare.  TTie  city  U^'^^f 
Obligatorv  and  ci|uallv  efflcarions.  plied  witli  gas,  and  water  is  pumped  up  froD 
SACRAMENTO,  one  of  the  largest  and  the  Sacramento  river,  and  distributed  throug 
most  important  rivers  of  California,  draining  the  streets  in  pipes.  The  only  important  poNM 
with  the  San  Joaquiii  the  gnat  eeotnU  TaUey  boilding  la  the  oapitol,  which  is  not  jt^  ^ 
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pl€4«d. — ^Tbe  town  is  maiuly  supportod  hj  the 
trade  of  the  Sacramento  viilky,  which  obtains  all 
iu  sopplies  and  exports  all  its  produce  through 
Seenme&to  city.   Steamers  ran  every  day  to 
San  Francisco  and  Marysville,  and  twice  a 
week  np  the  Sacrament^  river  to  Rod  Bluff. 
Daring  1860  ihere  Wisrc  j7  1  arrivals  of  uchuou- 
ersand  801  of  sloops  at  Saeramento.  There 
nre  25  -^teamboata  owned  in  the  town.  The 
Sacramento  in  the  dry  seaaoa  and  at  low  tide 
has  less  than  8  feet  of  water  at  one  place  abont 
'1^'  miles  below  .Sun  Francisco,  so  that  only  boats 
-  f  light  draugiit  can  bo  used.   A  railroad  20  m. 
Jong  nms  to  FoL^m,  and  is  being  extended  to 
Marysville.    There  are  lines  of  telegraph  con- 
ut'  tiri));  Sacramento  with  Los  An^'cles,  Yreka, 
CirsoQ  City,  San  Franci^jco,  and  many  other 
poiotB  of  ^e  state.  The  Califomia  stage  com* 
rony,  which  has  its  chief  pla^e  of  business  in 
bMT&mento,  has  a  capital  of  11,000,000.  Stages 
stsrt  every  morning  for  Portland  in  Oregon, 
Marysville,  Nevada,  r)ownii-\ illo,  Stockton, 
Jackson.  Mokelnrnne  TTill.  nui\  other  leading 
i'>wns  iu  tUa  ceutral  lunuug  district:*.    All  Lho 
«  j;iplies  for  Washoe,  and  moat  of  those  for  the 
Esmeralda  minini,'  districts,  al>o  through 
Swmneato. — The  fir^t  white  settlement  on  the 
«te  of  Saemtnento  city  was  made  in  1889  by  J. 
.\.  Sutter,  a  Swiss  Tty  birth,  but  a  natiirali/^  d 
-Viuericm  citizen,  who  obtained  a  grant  of  H 
?]aare  leagues  of  land,  in  1841  built  a  fort 
which  he  called  New  Helvetia,  took  the  neigh- 
^  ring  Indians  into  his  service,  collected  a  few 
wiiite  men,  and,  by  virtue  of  his  remote  posi- 
tion and  tiie  number  of  his  adherents,  secured 
i:i:luence  and  ioiportanoe  in  the  territory.  This 
I'Tt  was  the  drst  point  in  California  reached 
bv  inmiigrants  crossing  the  eontinent  In  1848 
Tiearly  ail  peraona  going  to  the  mines  went  up 
;h  Sa^rnmento  river  in  boats  to  Now  IIclvc- 
t'i.  ;md  Lhence  proceeded  by  laud.    With  the 
i&crease  of  the  mining  population  and  the  gold 
vield  the  trade  and  Importance  of  New  Hclve- 
lijiiept  pace,  and  in  Oct.  1848  there  was  an 
aoetion  sale  of  lots  in  the  town  of  "Baera' 
nj  :itu."  which  was  first  named  in  the  advor- 
ti.Njment  of  the  sale.    In  Jan.  1849,  the  first 
frame  houso  on  the  bank  of  the  Sacramento  wati 
"mmenced,  and  several  months  later  the  set- 
tK  merit  moved  from  Sutter's  fort  down  to  the 
'jduk  ot'  the  Sacramento,  where  it  now  is.  The 
>itd  of  the  city  was  or^inally  only  aboat  16 
f'ot  above  low  water  mark,  and  an  the  river 
frequently  rises  20  feet,  it  was  subjected  to 
ovCTllow.   In  Jan.  1850,  in  March,  1852,  and 
Jan.  1653,  the  city  was  flooded  so  that  boats 
were  used  in  going  from  house  to  house,  some 
of  the  streets  having  5  feet  of  water  in  them, 
"1  u  >i  more  than  a  dozen  houses  being  on 
land  above  the  water  lord.    To  prevent  sinii- 
iar  disasters  the  streets  were  filled  in  6  feet 
l^eep  with  earth,  and  the  dty  sarronnded  by  a 
I'  vee,  which  last  alone  saved  the  place  from 
warflow  daring  the  flood  in  the  ^prinir  of  isni. 
Oft  Nov.  3.  1852,  a  coutlagraltou  dcstcoyed  000 
■MOMS  and  other  property,  in  all  estimated  to 


be  worib  $8,000,000.  In  July,  1854,  the  city 

was  visited  by  nnotbor  large  conflagration,  the 
lo^s  by  which  was  estimated  at  $050,000.  The 
capit^  was  established  at  Sacramento  by  an 
act  of  the  legislature  on  Feb.  25,  1854 ;  and  in 
1861  the  work  was  commenced  on  a  cajatol, 
the  officers  having  previously  occupied  rented 
buildinga.  On  Feb.  8,  1866,  the  raihroad  to 
Folsom  was  opened. 

SACS  AND  FOXES,  associated  tribes  of  In- 
dians, formerly  occupying  the  country  between 
the  Illinois  and  Mississippi  rivers,  and  now  es- 
tablished in  the  Indian  territory.  These  tribes 
were  united  in  1805.  The  Foxes  were  dispos- 
sessed by  the  Black  Hawk  war.  The  Jesuits 
visited  them  as  early  as  1668. 

SACY,  Aktoise  Isaac  Silvestee  de,  baron, 
a  French  orientalist  and  antlior,  bom  in  Paris. 
Sept.  21,  1758,  died  Feb.  21.  is;^8.  As  a  child 
he  studied  Greek  and  Latin,  and  when  12  years 
of  age  he  conceived  a  taste  for  the  oriental  lan> 
guages,  studied  Uebrew,  Syriac,  Chaldaic,  Sa- 
niaritan,  Arabic,  and  Fthiopian,  and  subsequent- 
ly Iiaiian,  Spanish,  English,  and  German,  and 
finally  Persian  and  Turkish.  In  17'^  /  he  tirst 
attracted  the  a*t  ntion  of  the  learned  by  ad- 
dressing to  the  scholars  of  Germany  trtuisla' 
taons  from  the  Hebrew,  acccnnpanied  by  notai 
roritaining  interesting  results  from  his  own  re- 
searclies.  In  IT^^S  he  wrote  a  work  upon  the 
ancient  history  of  the  Arabs  and  the  origin  of 
tlu  ir  literature,  which  however  was  not  path- 
li.^hcd  till  more  than  20  years  afterwan! ;  and 
in  the  same  year  he  was  commissioned  by  the 
academy  of  inscriptions  to  make  an  extended 
analysis  of  the  Per.-lan  and  Arabic  works  in  the 
royal  library.  lie  published  about  this  time  two 
treatises  on  the  antiquities  of  Persia  and  on  the 
Arabic  version  of  the  books  of  Moses,  and  was 
in  1791  admitted  to  the  academy  of  mscriptions 
and  l)tUes-lettres,  as  an  honorary  member. 
During  the  revolution  he  lived  in  the  midst  of 
his  books,  A>r;^'i'tting  the  world  and  for£;:otten 

it.  It  was  at  this  time  that,  ho  commenced 
bis  great  work  on  the  religions  system  of  the 
Druses.  In  1806  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
Persian  and  Turkish  in  the  college  of  France, 
and  upon  the  reconstitution  of  the  academy 
was  readmitted  to  bis  former  place.  He  was 
also  sent  by  tlio  government  on  a  literary 
mission  to  Genoa,  and  for  the  first  and  last 
time  he  left  Paris.  He  hdled  with  enthusiasm 
the  return  of  the  Bourbons  in  1814.  In  Feb. 
1815,  the  king  appointed  him  rector  of  the  uni- 
versity of  Paris.  In  1822  he  conceived  with 
Abel  Kemusat  the  plan  of  biioging  together 
the  lovers  of  oriental  literature,  and  hence  arose 
the  Asiatic  society,  of  which  he  was  the  first 
president  He  continued  till  bis  death  con^ 
stantly  active,  both  as  a  scholar  and  a  political 
writer,  and  published  almost  alternately  learn- 
ed treatises  on  nearly  every  branch  of  oriental 
literature,  and  brilliant  popular  pamphlets  on 
poIiri»\d  raovcmi  nts.  Tie  lost  in  is:^ri  tlie  w  ile 
who  had  been  his  companion  for  50  years,  and 
never  folly  recovered  irom  the  shock. 
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SADDLE,  a  seat  placed  upon  the  back  of  a 
horse  for  the  rider.  It  may  eithe  r  be  of  pnddcd 
leather  hanging  down  each  side  and  girthed  to 
Hbe  body  of  the  hone,  or,  aa  is  more  commoii, 

it  may  be  made  with  a  stont  and  Hglit  frame  of 
wood  called  the  saddle  tree,  secared  at  the 
joints  with  iron,  and  stuffed  with  hair.  The 
lover  part  that  restftagunst  the  horse  is  cov- 
ered with  stout  linen  or  woollen  cloth,  and  is 
called  the  saddle  pad;  and  the  upper  ]>art, 
irhioh  forms  the  seat,  is  of  thin  leather,  princi- 
pally of  hogskin,  plain  or  quilted.  Broad  flaps 
of  heavy  leather,  oalled  nkirt  leather,  hang 
down  the  sidet,  covering  the  girtlis,  and  inter- 
vene between  the  legs  of  the  rider  and  tlie  sides 
of  the  horse.  In  common  riding  saddles  tlio  top 
of  the  seat  is  comparatively  flat,  somewliat 
n^eed  bebind,  hut  very  littlo  so  in  the  front 
end  or  pommel,  which  is  pently  ronndod  rather 
than  pointed  over  the  ridge.  The  saddles  of 
theola  eavalierawere  remarkable  for  their  high 
peaks  T)ofore  and  behind,  the  seat  being  a  deep 
nollow  between  them,  and  tlins  very  seetire. 
This  form  is  still  preferred  by  Spaniards  and 
Mexicans,  and  commonly  also  for  military  sad- 
dles, to  the  pommel  of  which  are  attached  the 
leather  holsters  for  pistols.  The  McGiellon  sad- 
dle, used  hj  fbe  U.  8.  eavaliy,  is  a  modification 
ofi*.  For  use  in  very  hilly  countries  saddles 
are  furnished,  beside  girths  to  go  under  the 
belly  of  the  horse,  with  a  breast  strap  and  a 
crupper,  and  breechings  espedallj  for  ladies' 
8addlef<. — Saddles  are  not  of  very  ancient  in- 
vention. In  the  time  of  Alexander  Severus, 
as  stated  hj  Laropridius,  the  horses  of  tbe 
whnlo  fJomnn  cavalry  had  beantifiil  coverings, 
and  tiiese  ^pear  to  have  been  employed  gen- 
erally by  the  nativee  of  the  East  Xenophon 
rei>roaohe8  the  Persians  because  they  placed 
more  clothes  on  the  backs  of  their  horses  than 
on  their  beds.  These  coverings  appear  to  have 
been  gradually  transformed  into  saddles,  tbe 
invention  of  which  Beckraann  thinks  mny  be 
referred  to  the  middle  of  the  4th  century. 
The  emperor  Theodosiiis  In  865  by  an  order 
restricted  the  weight  of  those  used  for  post 
horses  to  00  llis.  Stirrups  for  stijjporling  the 
feet,  hung  at  the  sides  of  the  saddle,  were 
invented  long  after  the  saddle  itself,  as  is 
supposed  some  time  in  tlie  6th  centnry.  Ro- 
man youths  were  taught  to  vault  on  horseback, 
and  mounting  blocks  or  stones  were  generallj 
provided  alon:;  the  roads  for  (he  convenience 
of  ladies  and  other  persons,  and  portable  stools 
were  also  used.  People  of  rank  were  assisted 
by  servants,  and  captives  were  sometimes  i9> 
nominiously  made  to  stoop  that  their  conquer- 
ors might  step  upon  their  backs.  Horses  too 
were  trained  to  Icneel,  and  spears  or  lances 
were  furnished  with  a  ptep  or  projection  or  a 
loop  of  leather  for  the  foot.  The  saddles, 
briales,  and  trappings  nsed  by  the  l^glish 
in  the  13th  century  are  represented  by  Strutt 
as  differing  little  from  those  of  the  present 
time,  except  in  the  depth  of  the  seat  of  the 
Middle.  **Tlia  teoo  and  Konnaa  women  of 


that  period,  whenever  they  are  represssted 

horseback,  arc  ^cntcd  sideways,  agreeable' 
the  present  custom.  '  iSide  saddles  foriroma 
are  ramished  with  two  pommek  In  draat,  «ae 
on  the  left  side  over  which  the  right  legismp- 
ported,  and  the  other  on  the  riglit  to  ke«p  a 
from  slipping  over  the  saddle.  For  these  only 
one  stirruj)  is  required. 

SADDUCEES,  the  name  of  a  Jewish  sett. 
According  to  a  Jewish  tradition,  the  Oii&e  i» 
derived  from  Tzadok,  the  reputed  fomdersf 
the  sect,  who  flourished  in  the  early  part  of 
the  3d  century  B.  C. ;  but  Epiphanios  derive 
it  frcnn  tbe  Hebrew  word  ttaddik  (just), 
says  that  the  followers  of  the  sect  assumed  Uli! 
name  ns  they  considered  themselves  preimi- 
ncntly  as  the  just.  Both  tlicse  deriraUona  tre 
uncertain  and  donbtlhl.  They  sppesr  is  kit* 
tory  for  the  first  tunc  nnder  the  Maccabm 
Jonathan,  about  144  B.  U.  They  acknovk^ 
only  the  written  law,  end  rejected  the  oU^ 
tory  character  of  all  traditions;  they  deninJ 
the  cxistenr*'  of  spirits  and  angels  in  general 
and  held  ihiii  the  soul  dies  w  ith  the  bodr,  lad 
has  to  expect  neither  reward  nor  ])unisiifluia 
af^cr  death;  they  also  denied  a  siucial  pr^n- 
dence,  and  made  all  human  actions  soiclj  (l^ 
pendent  on  the  free  will  of  men.  The  Mct  vu 
never  numerous,  especially  in  cfmi^ari^on  vib 
the  Pharisees,  but  highly  influential,  as  itmott- 
ly  recruited  itself  from  the  educated  and  wedtty 
classes.  Toward  the  close  of  the  distinct  ni- 
tional  existence  of  the  Jews  the  Ssddocees 
were  formally  excluded  from  Judaii>ni.  and 
gradnidly  disappeared ;  hot  some  of  their  prin- 
ci])les  were  revived  by  the  s:  r  t  of  Curnitf^.  A 
valuable  work  on  the  iSadducees  has  beenvnt- 
ten  by  Grossmann,  Ik  FhUmpkia  StUm^ 
or  urn  (Leipsic,  1836). 

SADI,  BeeSAADi. 

BADLEIv.  Sii:  Rai.pi?,  an  English  iWw* 
man,  born  in  Hackney,  Middlesex,  in  1607,  ditd 
nt  Stjindon,  Hertfordsliire.  March  "0,  15«T.  In 
bis  11th  year  he  attracted  the  notice  ot  Kirg 
Henry  Vlll.,  by  whom  ho  was  tfterwsri 
ployed  in  the  dissolution  of  the  religion*:  hor?f« 
and  shared  largely  in  the  rich  spoila  of 
measure.  From  1687  to  1542  he  niidesw«« 
jonmeysto  Scotland  upon  diplomatic  mi^'^f'^ 
making:  unsuccessful  eff'orts  to  hrcak  the  clos« 
alliance  between  Scotland  and  Fraiicv.  and  lo 
bring  about  a  marriage  between  the  princ«« 
Mary  and  the  prince  of  Wales.  Tbe  kib? 
named  him  in  his  will  one  of  12  councillwjto 
the  16  nobles  to  whom  the  care  of  the  m 
dom  was  intmsted  Upon  the  aooo^gioD  of 
Mnrr  he  retired  fo  his  estate  near  Bscwj- 
When  Elizabeth  came  to  the  throne  w 
ealled  into  the  privy  cooncil,  end  upim  ti.o  irrh 
prisonment  of  ^f  n  ry  queen  of  Scots  in  tbe  m» 
of  Tutbory,  he  was  wpointed  her  Jteep^-  ^ 
the  ezeention  of  ifijy  he  wai  sent  to  ScotM 
to  pacify  King  James.  The  transactions  ot  ai* 
%-arious  missions  and  other  public  empioTTO^ 
are  recounted  in  his  *'  iState  Papers IwlW" 
(Edinburgh,  1800). 
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SAFE,  a  strong  box  or  closet  for  the  preser- 
vation of  money,  valQftble  papers,  «fco..  usually 
'iiade  of  iron.  aii<l  as  nearly  proof  against  fire 
timl  buiglars  as  pos2>ible.  Until  the  present  cen- 
tary  the  DKWt  Qsnal  safes  were  boxes  of  oak  or 
tirher  hird  wood,  more  or  less  stroiigthenetl  by 
iroa  hfuxdi  and  provided  with  several  locks. 
About  the  year  1^  they  were  imported  from 
France  ^ill  more  etronglj  made,  the  wooden 
bi>x  being  covered  on  the  outside  with  iron 
plates,  over  which  bands  of  wrought  iron  2 
rachei  wide  were  orcMned  at  tight  angles,  leav- 
.'1^  between  them  square  spaces.    At  the  cross- 
lags  large-headed  nails  passed  through  the 
b»iids,  the  plate,  and  wooden  box,  and  were 
cliodied  on  the  inside.   The  box  was  finished 
«'ffh  n  «h.  et  iron  lining:  and  furnished  with  a 
:  Tiaidublo  lock  with  C  or  8  bolts.    Safes  of 
this  sort  were  first  made  fire-proof  about  thia 
tit  :?  in  Paris  by  introdneing'  a  layer  of  phi>ter 
of  Parb  between  the  inner  and  outer  surfaces. 
The  idea  seems  to  bave  l>eeB  derived  from  tiie 
•nanner  of  constructing  houses  in  France  with 
jije  same  object  of  protection  against  tire,  a  hol- 
low space  of  5  to  9  inches  between  the  inner 
aad  cater  walls  being  filled  with  a  paste  of  the 
pix^ter,  winch  soon  set  and  became  hard.  The 
'  rst  Americaa  safes  that  attained  any  celebrity 
'ere  ti)ose  oonsitructod  nnder  the  patent  of  0. 
J.  Gayler,  issued  iu  1833.    They  were  double 
chests  with  spaces  between  them  for  air,  or 
<ither  good  non-oondnetors  of  heat.  The  great 
!i-c  in  New  York  of  1836  gave  rise  to  several 
new  inventions  for  increasing  the  fire-proof 
quality  of  s  ifes.   That  patented  by  Mr.  B.  G. 
Wilder  of  Now  York  obtained  tbe  precedence, 
^'li  the  sif.  3  made  on  this  plan  are  still  in  ex- 
urDsive  u^e  iu  thia  coontry  and  in  Europe. 
They  oonnst  of  a  double  box  of  wrongbt  iron 
I  "  ites  strenijthened  at  the  edges  with  bar  iron, 
Kid  in  the  larger  sizes  with  a  bar  across  the 
centre.  The  apace  between  the  outer  and  inner 
plates  is  filled  in  with  the  patented  composition 
'Jt"  plaster  of  Paris  and  mica.    The  use  of  nsbes- 
ti;3  with  plaster  of  Paris  has  also  been  patent^ 
«!.  Tlie  latter  answers  a  very  good  pnrpose 
^^cd  alone,  and  other  good  incombustible  iion- 
cdodoctors  also  employed  for  filling  are  clay, 
bTdnoHo  cement,  and  a  mixtore  of  alnm,  fire 
flay,  and  carbonate  of  lime  or  chalk.   The  lat- 
t'>r  is  the  preparation  employed  in  the  safes  of 
Valentine  and  Butler,  made  in  New  York.  A 
'liiture  was  patented  by  Prof.  A.  K.  Eaton,  of 
New  York,  either  of  pure  alumina,  v,  !i:r!i  lie  pre- 
pared br  a  cheap  original  method,  and  sulphate 
or  ■Hrauna  or  alnm,  or  of  pnre  alnmina  and  lire 
c.ar.  H(j  foQnd  that  a  perfectly  dry  filling.',  like 
Aioaaiaa alone,  was  not  so  eflTective  in  witlistand- 
tn«iQten.<k>  lieat  as  a  mixture  containing  water, 
;-^'her  combined  aa  water  of  crystallixation  or 
J^i'roduced  in  mixing  the  material  to  a  paste. 
The  most  favorite  mixtures  are  of  this  charao- 
aotwithstaading  the  dampness  thna  induced 
'>iien  orra?ions  mouMIness  upon  the  books  and 
I'^per?,  and  oxidizes  the  iron.    The  reason  for 
(liis  preference  is,  that  when  the  safe  is  exposed 


to  a  high  temperature,  the  water  is  gradually 
given  up  and  converted  into  steam,  rendering 
latent  a  large  amount  of  heat ;  and  bo  long  as 
this  continues  the  contents  of  the  safe  are  pro- 
tected. In  testing  the  comparative  vsloe  of 
different  mixtures,  the  manufacturers  observe 
that  so  long  as  steam  appears  no  excessive  heat 
can  reach  the  articles  covered  by  the  prepara- 
tions. In  a  burning  building  a  safe  would  rare- 
ly be  cxpo'-ed  to  intense  heat  for  a  longer  time 
than  would  bo  required  for  the  moisture  of  the 
filling  to  escape  in  steam.  After  this  has  oo- 
curred  there  is  little  if  any  difTerent  o  in  the  com- 
parative values  of  the  several  non-combustiblea 
nsed.  They  wonld  in  a  cootinned  high  beat  dl 
soon  become  red-hot,  and  every  thing  combus* 
tible  must  then  become  charred.  In  the  im- 
proved safes  of  Silas  C.  Herring  of  New  "^'ork 
the  danger  of  dampness  from  the  filling  is  ^'uard- 
cd  against  by  an  inner  shcat'  ii  '  contt  d  with 
asphaltum  or  other  cement,  so  an  to  he  iinpcr- 
vions  to  moistnre.  These  safts  display  exoel- 
lent  workTrtattship  and  finish,  and  are  construct- 
ed of  heavy  iron  specially  prepared  from  the 
franklinite  iron  of  New  Jersey  on  account  of  its 
superior  hardness.  This  is  for  security  against 
the  drills  of  burglars;  and  for  the  same  object 
a  steel  plate  back  of  the  outer  iron  plate  has 
been  introdneed  in  other  safes.  The  locks  are 
of  the  greatest  strength  and  most  ingenious 
construction.  The  strongest  of  all  safes  is  that 
patented  in  1861  by  Lewis  LflHe  of  Troy,  N.  Y., 
made  of  wrought  and  of  chilled  iron.  The  base 
is  a  network  of  wrought  iron  bars  ^  inch  thick 
by  1^  to  2  inches  wide,  forming  a  complete 
reetarigulnr  box,  the  front  of  which  only  is 
open.  This  box,  b.  ing  filled  with  moulding 
aand,  is  itself  placed  in  a  mould,  so  as  to  leave 
a  space  all  aronnd  of  If  to  S  inches,  according 
to  the  size  and  character  of  the  safe,  and  melt- 
ed iron  U  run  into  this  space  and  chilled.  The 
whole  box  is  thus  made  of  one  mass  without 
joints,  and  presents  a  smooth  external  snrface 
of  hardened  iron  impenetrable  by  drill?,  and 
too  solid  to  be  broken  iip  by  sledges  and  bars. 
An  inner  plate  iron  lining  is  introduced,  with  a 
.«^pace  between  this  and  the  outer  portion  for 

fdaster  of  Paris.  The  doors  are  constructed 
ike  the  rest  of  the  safe,  and  secured  by  a  pow- 
erful lock  on  the  mental  combination  principle, 
and  thoroughly  powder  proof.  (See  Lock.) 
The  only  objection  to  these  locks  is  the  chance 
of  losing  the  combination.  This  mishap  oo 
cnrred  at  tfic  manufacturer's  liank  at  Troy  in 
1858.  giving  an  opportunity  of  testine  the  bur- 
glar-proof qualitaee  of  the  safe,  wbidi  it  then 
became  necessary  to  break  open,  an  operation 
that  required  the  labor  of  .several  workmen  for 
10  hours. — Safes  of  the  largest  sizes,  as  now 
constructed,  are  spacious  closets  fitted  with 
shelves  and  drawers,  and  comj^artmcnts  with 
strong  locks.  These  safes  are  commonly  built 
in  brick  work  during  the  construction  of  the 
building  for  which  they  are  desiLrned.  Vaults 
are  closets  in  brick  or  stone  work  furnished 
with  iron  doors  and  internal  fiiiijiga  like  safes. 
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SAFETY  LAMP    S  o  Lamp,  vd.  x.  p.  880. 

SAFFLOWER,  thotiried  Horets o{  Mrthamus 
tinctorius  (Linn.))  an  annual  plant  of  the  natu- 
ral order  tempmitm^  ha^iog  an  erect  eylindrieal 

Pteni  ft  f«)ot  or  two  high,  a  little  inclined  to 
branch,  and  sessile,  oval,  sharp,  and  spiny 
leaves,  with  compact  heads  of  flowers  of  a  deep 
oranire  color.  The  safflower  is  prindpallynsed 
as  a  (lye  and  in  the  making  of  rouge.  (See  Cab- 
TOAMUS.)  An  oil,  in  much  repute  among  the 
andents  for  Its  laxative  property,  is  extracted 
from  tho  Peed;*,  .nn<l  is  still  employctl  by  tlio 
AMatics  for  the  same  purpose,  as  well  as  for  ex* 
temal  application.  As  a  lamp  oil  its  nsa  if  ex- 
tensive. Tho  seeds  are  a  favorite  food  for  birds 
of  the  pnrrot  tribes,  and  have  been  employed 
medicinally  in  cases  of  dropsy.  The  pluut  is 
sometimes  introduced  Into  the  flowar  border. 

SAFFROX,  the  name  of  the  prepared  sti;:- 
mas  of  tho  crocua  Mtims^  which  grows  wild 
In  Ada,  bat  has  become  naturalized  in  some 
parts  of  £np:land.  It  has  a  perennial,  solid, 
flattened  rhizoma,  usanlly  cnlled  a  bulbous 
root,  which  is  invested  by  a  strong  librous 
oost;  its  leaves  :uv  linear,  sH^rhtly  revolute,  of 
a  deep  preen  color  witli  a  whito  lino  along  tho 
centre,  several  in  number,  and  all  enclosed  in 
a  membranous  sheath ;  the  flower  appears  in  an- 
tnmn  before  the  leaves,  and  rnn'^lsts  of  a  ro^jular 
petaloid,  infundibulifurm,  bell-shaped  perigone 
of  6  divisions;  tho  stamens,  6  in  number,  riso 
Arom  tho  throat  of  tho  perigone,  each  having  a 
threadlike  filament  and  linenr  anther  ;  the  ftyle 
is  very  long  and  tilil'orm,  bcuring  a  U -divided, 
nodding,  scented,  deep  orange  stigma.  For 
Faffron,  tho  flower/;  arc  ])icked  just  as  ther  .nre 
expanding  early  in  the  morning,  and  tho  stig- 
mas earefblly  extracted;  the  latter  are  then 
dried  in  a  peculiarly  constructed  kiln,  and  by 
accompanying  pressure  botw<  en  a  bairy  cloth 
and  several  tiheeta  of  white  pajser  the  moss  is 
oonverted  into  a  oake,  which  when  thoroughly 
desiccated  is  ready  for  the  market.  Sometimes 
tho  stigmas  are  dried  without  pressing,  when 
tiie  prodaet  is  eslledhay  saffian,  and  is  eonsid- 
cred  the  best.  The  lii^di  priee  of  saflron  de- 
pends, as  i.^  i-ea(iily  seen,  on  tho  amallness  of 
tho  parts  of  the  flower  employed.  Other  sub- 
stances are  however  mixed  with  it,  sadi  as  the 
florets  of  the  rttrtj.nrnns  (r(X'  Sakf!o\vkr\  of 
the  cakndxdn  oj/icinalin,  and  even  dried  librcs 
of  beef;  bnt these  adulterations  can  bo  detected 
by  inncerntion,  tlie  florets  unrolling  in  water; 
and  tho  flesh  map*  bodLscuvered  by  tho  peculiar 
animal  odor  which  it  gives  out  in  bnming. — 
Tho  use  of  saffron  for  perfuming  and  for  sea- 
soning dishes  nmon£j  the  atK  ients  indicates  the 
antiquity  of  it.-i  culLivaiiuu.  In  England,  espe- 
eially  near  Walden  in  Es.iex,  extensive  gardens 
existed  excln-ively  devoted  to  s;if!ron  cultiva- 
tion, and  from  this  circumstance  that  neigbbor- 
hood  was  cslled  BaffVon  Walden.  Other  parts 
of  England  have  paid  attention  tothif»»  rop.  Saf- 
fron is  now  chietly  imported  from  Franco,  Spain, 
and  other  countriesof  southern  Europe, although 
the  £n|0idi  safl^n  is  reputed  to  bo  the  best  for 


tisc  in  pharmaej.  Tha  BOO  most  softdli 

rather  nch  and  tnellow.  The  roots  are  pljuj?eii 
in  June,  3  inches  a|)art,  and  in  rowt^iodM 
distant  from  each  other.   A  plantstioft  tern- 

ally  lasts  3  years  before  iKcding  renewal:  ir^ 
the  average  produce  is  2  lbs.  of  eafTrwn  i^r 
acre  for  tho  first  year,  considerably  mon;  jtr 
the  second,  and  as  much  as24lbs.  fortbetUri 
Tho  harvest  is  however  liable  to  great  loasfrnL 
a  parasitic  fungus,  which  attacks  the  roou 
termed  rhitoetonia  by  De  Candolle,  wbieb  » 
rapidly  spreads  over  whole  fields  that  it  ester- 
mmates  entire  erofis.  This  destroyer  is  a  var: 
ously  shaped,  aggregated,  cartilaginona,  fle^hr. 
light  reddish  brown  tuber  about  an  inch  lenr 
emitting  long,  capillary  roots  or  offsets,  vlicL 
spreading  in  every  direction,  attach  thcnijolTt^ 
to  the  saffron  crocus  and  permeate  its  siih5tat;cv. 
Xotbing  but  deep  trenching  aror.ml  ii  f ''tpd 
districts  has  proved  effectual  in  stajuij  iu 
ravages.  In  the  United  States  the  samos  flfr 
cus  is  sometimes  seen  in  gardens,  be':  p  -id 
ered  n  beantifnl  antinnnal  border  tluwi  r  — "Saf- 
fron is  employed  both  as  a  medicine  :u  i! ilje. 
Its  taste  is  of 'a  warm,  bitterish  character.  it.< 
odorswecf  and  penetrating,  and  its  color  arid 
deep  orange.  Its  action  is  stimulant  and  m; 
spasmodic,  and  it  is  seldom  exhibited  in  tu^<ii- 
eino  except  as  a  (|iialifying  ingredient  TIjr 
coloring  matter,  termed  polychroite,  in  i11ij«<« 
to  the  diversity  of  tints  it  is  capable  of  iawn- 
ing,  is  soluble  in  water  and  alcobtiJ,  bntTCM* 
by  the  netion  of  different  acids. 

SAG  HARBOR,  a  village  and  portofentrr 
in  Suffolk  CO.,  Long  island,  N.  V..  "n  m  arm  of 
Gardiner's  bay,  and  lying  j.artly  in  Easthain^ 
ton  and  partly  in  teouthamptou  towiu'bip;  pi*- 
in  1855,  2,776.  It  has  a  md  bsfbor.ssd  if 
largely  engaged  in  the  fisheries  and  coa^t.ni: 
trade.  It  contains  tho  Sajr  Harbor  institolfe 
a  savings  bank  and  a  bank  of  eiroulatioo,  f 
newspaper  offices,  a  cotton  flannel  factory,  ilie 
Suffolk  mills,  iTinkiiig  over  10,000  J^^Pf 
week,  2  clock  factories,  and  6  churches.  T™ 
tonmiige  of  the  district  In  1869  >va«  7.^7  or 
which  6,075  was  engajred  in  the  wlialc  ti-l  »'^ 

SAGA.  See  IcRLAAD,  li^cLAGE  A>D  iri^" 

ATT  EE  OF.  , 

8A0ADAH00E,  a  S.  eo.  of  Maine,  formju 
from  Lincoln  eo.  in  1854,  bordering  ooj^ 
Atlantic,  and  intersected  Vy  the  Kcnn** 
river;  area,  abont  800  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1^*^^' 
21,Tno.  Nearly  one  half  the  county  is  fo.'s- 
poscd  of  small  islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  K«  n> 
nebeo,  and  it  haa  numerous  bays  an<l  f^'f'^"^''' 
The  soil  is  fertile.  The  inhabitants  are  larf^/ 
engnired  in  shipbuilding,  fishing,  and  the 
ing  trade.  It  is  intersected  by  the  KcMW* 
and  Portland  railroad.   Capital,  Bath- 

SAGAPENUM,  a  gum  ref^in,  1  ronght 
Alexandria  and  Smyrna,  and  used  in  roMif'^!"- 
It  is  supposed  to  be  a  product  of  some  nmw 
liferous  plant,  and  ^illdonow  i^;  incline  W"^ 
gard  this  as  a  ferula.  Its  properties  »^ 
known  to  the  ancient*,  and  it  is  spoken  O'  . 
Hippoorates^  Dioscoridea,  and  Hiay. 
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«if«d  fa  niJutlntteJ  fivgmeatBof  brownith 

lad  midifS  yell  >w  rolorf?,  of  consistctico  like 
■ff  .T.  if  a  garlicky  odor,  less  disagreeable  than 
uua  of  eykfoetida,  and  of  a  hot,  nauseous,  bitter- 
iAlMe.  Analjzed  br  Brandes,  it  was  found 
to  r.^n-i-t  of  resin  50  per  cent.,  gum  with  cal- 
eareous  talta  32.5|  volatile  oil  bassorine  4.2, 
■alito  tad  phooihate  of  tfano  1.1,  water 
im^rities  4.3.  1 1  b  a  moderate  stimulant,  in- 
knnediato  in  its  propertiea  between  asafotida 
izxi  galbanora. 

SAGE  {tahiaoffifinalu.  Linn.),  a  low,  shrub- 
:  T,  iromatif  i>Tant,  of  the  n.itnml  order  lami- 
eitcosiveiy  iwed  fur  culinary  jjurposes. 
It  tata  perennial  root;  a  half-wood j,  irregular 
t'-arirhinrr  on  all  sides;  hoiiry.  creniilatc, 
acd  mrinkied  leaves ;  deciduous  bracts  at  the 
b<>«  of  the  flowers,  which  are  borne  in  spikes, 
tLeir  calrces  >;nl>canipanulate  with  spiny  teeth, 
the  corollas  of  a  violet  purple  color,  sometimes 
or  pale  reddish  white,  and  the  seeds 
■Mlh  wbA  brown.   The  garden  or  officinal 
JIT?  jj  chii  fly  employed  in  the  kitchen.  Me- 

--mlly  exhibiteo,  its  ioitunon  makes  a  good 
rifzk  and  a  tea  of  its  steeped  leaves  is  often 
i^^'ed  in  fwers.  It  Is  readily  raised  from  seeds, 
corJng^  or  dirigion  of  thi-  roots.  When  plant- 
id  oqL,  the  plautd  bhoiilil  be  at  least  6  inches 
ipart.  A  dry.  warm,  and  moderately  fertile 
wiliibeist  suited  to  it.  Tt  ;^  a  native  of  the 
msk  q(  Europe,  and  has  been  long  cultivated. 
Tkm  are  manj  other  species,  some  of  which 
vt  highly  omnmontal  and  esteemed  by  florists, 
aach  AS  th»-  -splendid  sfvpe  (.*?.  ftphn'JeJiM),  from 
Xexico,  with  Urge  spikes  of  scarlet  llower^j, 
(c.iaQT  Well  adapted  to  the  greenhonao  and 
Uie  opc  1  bi»rvlt  r  ;  tho  scarlet  sage  (S.  coccinea), 
viiit  smaller  but  handsome  blosaoma;  the 
(f«-eoroUed  sago  {S.  patem),  with  taU,  open 
'piies  of  vorr  lartrc  iii;izariiie  bine  blossoms; 
tU  bnicteatwi  sage  (>'.  intoluerata),  with  thick, 
ihtiae  spikes  of  reddish  purple  flowers;  the 
chrT(,'?.  urlnrm),  with  large,  beautiful,  pnrpltdl 
r^:r\.  do*nJuous  bracts.  The  spt^  ios  nre  all 
^bLit«-rt->wered,  and  none  of  iiyurious  pi-oper- 
:  thcT  range  for  the  most  nwt  between  lat. 

>AG1\  A3rrorT«K  RE^TtLs.   See  Lb  Sage. 
6A0BALIEN,  Tarakai.  or  Kbafto,  an  isl- 
W  of  A<ia  lately  annexed  to  Russia,  lying  off 
ite  cots=t  nf  >f  mtrhooria,  bounded  N.  and  E.  by 
t5»  »ea  o!  Okhotsk,  S.  by  the  strait  of  La  1*6- 
which  dlTidea  it  from  the  island  of  TesM), 
W.  by  tlio  M  ii  of  Tartary.  which  separates 
lifnm  the  continent;  extreme  length  aboat 
man  breadth  120  m.:  area,  30,000  sq.  m.  The 
»»ts  are  much  indented,  but  there  are  very 
^Wfood  harbors.    A  chain  of  monntfiins  ex- 
frooi  the  S.  extremity  of  the  island  to 
^^t  the  ceatre.  few  of  the  summits  ezoeecUnf 
S.'XiO  feet  in  li.  iirht,  though  th  v  iro  covered 
wjb  taow  Cor  the  greater  fui  of  the  year.  The 
^■m  of  the  idaad  is  low  and  swampy,  but 
W*ime9  elevated  toward  the  N.    The  climate 
*  coki,  and  fojrs  nre  v«-ry  prevalent.  W^mlos 
the  strait  of  La  IVruuse  and  the  sea 
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hi  r,  and  scarcely  any  signs  of  them  are  found 
on  tile  E.  side.  They  subsist  cliicfly  on  hsh. 
(See  AiNus.)  Some  Japimese  have  settled  on 
the  S.  end  of  Sagbalien,  and  Obinese  or  Man* 
tchoos  at  the  N. 

SAGINAW,  a  river  of  Michigan,  which  is 
formed  hy  the  conflnenoe  of  the  Flint  and 
Shiawassee,  and  flowing:  nearly  N".  falls  into 
Saginaw  bay.  Its  branches  nnd  tributaries, 
flowing  from  all  points,  drain  nearly  tlio  whole 
of  the  lower  pcninanla.  The  miun  stream  is 
about  3u  m.  lon^,  and  is  navigable  for  the 
largetit  gteamurs  to  Saginaw  City,  24  m. 

SAGINAW,  an  £.  co.  ci  Mien%an,  bounded 
X.  K  I  y  tliO  bay  of  the  same  name,  nnd  drained 
by  the  Saginaw  river  and  its  affluents,  the  Flint, 
Bniawassee,  Tittibawassee,  Cass,  and  Sheboy- 
gan; nren.  1,030  st\.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  2,609; 
in  1860,  12,693.  The  surface  is  level  or  p;ently 
undulating,  and  the  soil  very  fertile.  The  prin> 
cipal  ezpmrts  are  fish  and  pine  lomber.  It  has 
abundant  water  power,  and  nomeroos  aaw 
mills.  GapitaljSMniuaw City. 

BAQINAW  bat,  an  am  of  Lake  Huron, 
md  the  largest  of  the  numerous  bays  indenting 
the  coast  of  tlie  Mlchi).'fln  peninsuhi.  It  is  sit* 
uated  in  the  K.  part  of  tlie  stale,  60  m,  long 
by  80  broad  at  the  widest  part,  and  baa  seferw 
good  harborf. 

SAGO  (in  Malay,  Javoneee,  and  all  the 
other  languages  of  the  Indian  archipelago, 
9affu),  a  farinaceous  substance  prepared  from 
the  pith  of  different  species  of  palms  and  cyoaa 
growing  on  the  coasts  aud  i^ands  of  the  ln> 
dian  oct  an .  The  palms  that  prodooe  the  largest 
qtuintitie-4  of  sairo  are  the  aaguM  Unis  nnd  SI, 
gemina.  Of  the  latter,  the  Malay  aago  palm, 
Roxburgh  speaks  as  ibe  tree  **the  pith  of  which 
is  the  staflf  of  life  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Mo- 
luccas." The  other  furnishes  most  of  the  sago 
of  commerce,  which  ia  exported  olnefly  froni 
Singapore.  It  is  prepared  in  the  state  of  raw 
sagomenl,  °  i2:o  flour,  and  granulated  fazo.  The 
first  is  procured  in  the  Molaoeas  as  follows. 
Jnst  before  the  appearance  of  tiie  flower  bad, 
when  the  farina  <•!•  starch  is  most  abuudant, 
and  a  whitish  dust  is  seen  covering  tlie  Icavo.o, 
the  tree  is  felled  and  cut  into  lengths  of  6  or 
7  feet.  One  side  of  each  of  these  pieces  is  split 
off  down  to  the  pith,  and  this  is  taken  out  ex- 
cept a  portion  at  each  end.  Into  the  trough 
thns  formed  the  idth  ia  retnmed,  mixed  with 
wnter.  and  beaten  with  a  piece  of  wood.  The 
woody  tibrcs  float  and  are  separated,  aud  the 
meal  subsides.  Bemg  several  times  washed 
with  water,  the  meal  may  be  moulded  into 
cakes  and  dried  to  be  sold  for  the  nso  of  the  na- 
tives ;  or  it  iii  put  in  baskets  made  of  the  palm 
leaves,  and  if  to  be  kept  some  time,  these  are 
sunk  under  Iresh  water,  in  which,  ]  i  DfC'-tod 
from  the  air,  it  is  prevwted  from  souring.  It 
is  stated  that  000  or  600  lbs.  of  the  meal  are 
sometimes  obtained  from  a  sinjrle  tree.  The 
sasro  tlt)ur  i>»  prepared  by  ropeatotl  sifting  and 
washing,  aud  ii  is  commonly  bleached  with 
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ohloride  of  1i  mo.  The  grnnolated  i?ago  is  formed 
by  rubbiug  a  paste  of  the  meal  through  sicveSj 
llrom  whioh  the  graina  are  oemlly  reoeiTed 
opon  H  lieuted  iron  surface.  The  best  prepared 
forms  grains  as  large  as  pin  heads,  whitiab 
tinged  with  light  brown,  and  sometimes  trant- 
faioeiit.  This  is  known  as  pearl  sago,  and  the 
darker  colored  as  brown  or  common  sflpo. 
They  are  without  odor,  and  liavo  but  liLtlo 
taito.  in  cold  water  common  mgo  is  not  solu- 
ble and  pcnrl  sajyo  only  paiiinlly  so;  but  in 
boiling  water  they  botli  di&tiolve  and  form  a 
fidck  atarch-like  aolvtion,  whioh  it  a  delicate 
article  of  food  or  diet  for  children  and  invalids. 
A  factitioiis  saf^o,  prejiared  from  potato  starch, 
is  lai-gely  tiold  in  Germany  and  France.  It  cmi 
be  detected  and  diafciiigniahed  from  the  genu- 
ine sago  by  mioroscopic  examination  only. 

6AG0SK1N.  BeeZAGOBKix. 

8A6RA,  Ramov  db  im,  a  Spanish  writer  on 
political  economy  and  physical  s(  ienco,  bom 
in  Oorunna  in  1798.  Ho  was  educated  at  Ma- 
drid, and  in  1820  appointed  director  of  tlio 
botanical  garden  at  Havana,  and  professor  of 
agricuittiral  botany  ;  lio  had  alf-o  the  charge  of 
a  £arm  school.  In  1832  ho  made  the  tour  of 
the  United  fitctea,  and  in  1686  retnmed  to  Eti- 
ropc,  visited  most  of  the  largo  citics^and  finnl^^' 
settled  iu  Paris,  where  he  was  elected  corre- 
sponding member  of  the  academy  of  moral  and 
political  Boiaoeee.  In  1881  he  had  published 
MUtoria  eemiomica,  poHtica  y  mtddistica  de  la 
iUa  de  Cvba  (4to.,  Havana),  which  he  after- 
ward recast  and  enlarged  under  the  title  of 
Jlisforia  fisica,  politica  y  natural  de  Id  itla  de 
Cuba  (2  vols.  foL  with  plates,  Paris,  lb37-'4a), 
tike  beet  feneral  aoeonw  of  the  island  yet  writ- 
ten. During'  his  travels  in  Europe  and  Amer- 
icsL  he  vi.ski-d  most  of  the  benevolent  institn- 
tionsof  the  tw  o  contuiculs,  and  his  observations 
OB  thois  of  tlie  United  States,  Holland,  and  Bel- 
ginm  we  given  in  Cineo  meae»  en  Ids  Ettadot 
Unido%  (8vo.,  Paris,  1836)  and  Voyage  en  HoU 
hnie  €t  m  Belgique  (2  ▼ols.  8to.,  1889).  Re- 
turning to  Spain,  he  devoted  liinisclf  from 
1840  to  1848  to  the  discussion  of  practical  ques- 
tions of  political  economy,  gave  a  course  of 
lectures  on  social  economy  at  the  Athan»um  in 
Madrid,  and  edited,  with  M.  Rufino,  a  weekly 
review,  "  The  Commercial  Guide/'  and  a 
tnoDtlily  '*  Review  of  Material  and  Moral  Id- 
tenats."  On  the  fall  of  Lotiis  Pliilippe  he  went 
to  Fvis,  and  at  once  avowed  himself  a  sooial- 
iit,  and  within  tiia  next  two  years  pnblidied 
(beside  a  great  number  of  newspaper  and  re- 
view articles)  7  works  on  ^iocial  reform,  the 
organizatiuu  of  labor,  bank.'*  for  the  peoj>lc, 
Iks.  In  1850  he  returned  to  Spain,  which  he 
represented  on  tlie  international  y^ry  of  the 
great  exhibition  at  London  in  1851,  and  pub- 
Bsbsd  a  worlc  on  the  Spanish  prodnets  sent  to 
the  exhibition,  and  some  cousldcratlona  on 
Spanish  iuduiitry.  In  1854  be  was  elected  to 
the  cortes,  and  took  his  place  among  tlic  par- 
liiBns  of  O'Doanell,  advocating  the  royal  pre- 
Mtfrtive;  but  OB  ooonmBioalqaastions  ha  Join- 


ed the  extreme  left,  and  advocatvd  tliC  law 
amortization.   The  ecup  d'etat  of  Gen.  O  I>ob« 
nell  in  1856  led  to  his  retnm  to  private  lUk 

SAGUEXAY,  a  larpo  river  of  Canad.i  F^, 
Qsually  regarded  as  formed  by  two  outlets  of 
the  laka  of  St  John,  though,  if  the  affl^xas 
of  the  lake  were  regarded  as  forming  n  past  of 
the  river,  as  thoy  «5!inTild  be,  its  source  woi:H 
be  found  far  up  ihe  Laurentian  rauge,  near 
Laka  Ablntibbe.  From  the  junction  of  liia 
two  outlets,  9  m.  below  tlie  lake,  l!u  F;jgi:t  riay 
llows  in  a  S.  £.  course,  with  a  stream  frum  \ 
to  2  n.  in  width,  at  fiist  between  gently  alof- 
ing  banks;  but  below  Grand  bay  it  forces  its 
way  throiiii'h  dark,  frowning,  perpendionlar 
cliffs  ol  graniif  and  syenite,  one  oi  iLcm,  Cape 
Trinity,  towering  up  1,500  feet  above  the  river, 
nnd  another  near  it,  called  Pointo  d'tternit^j, 
still  more  lofty.  The  depth  of  the  river  is 
remarkable.  At  the  pobt  jnst  nsned,  84  ns. 
from  its  mouth,  there  is  a  recces  or  bay  whuL, 
by  actual  measurement,  is  1^  m.  in  depth ;  and 
at  another  point,  a  little  lower  down,  called 
St.  Jean's  bay,  the  depth  is  1^  m.  Its  avias 
age  depth  in  mid-channel,  according  to  Ad- 
miral Bayfield,  is  146  fathoms.  It  ia  navi- 
gable for  rteamboats  for  75  n.  from  ita  nosrtli 
in  tho  St.  Lawrence  river;  above  thnt  point 
the  rapids  prevent  navigation,  and  at  low  water 
a  bar  al>oot  60  m.  from  its  month  preveots 
largo  vessels  from  ascending.  Its  mouth  at 
Tadousao  is  ISO  m.  below  Quebec,  rnd  25?0 
above  Anticosti  island.  Its  scenery  Lardiy 
surpassed  in  grandeur  in  America. 

8AGUENAY,  a  county  of  Canada  F.a-^t,  ly  ii^ 
along  the  N.  shore  of  Uie  St.  Lawrence,  ana 
•artending  to  its  month ;  area,  abont  68,000  aq. 
m. ;  pop.  about  2,000.  This  county  was  for 
some  time  after  If^fil  tlie  county  of  Tadonsae, 
the  old  county  of  baguenay  having,  by  act  of 
parliament  in  1858,  received  the  name  of  Qmiw 
levoix.  Tho  judicial  district  of  Saguenay  in- 
cludes the  counties  of  Saguenay,  Charlevoix^ 
and  Ohioontinn,  and  the  oluef  town  of  tlie  dia- 
trict  is  Murray  Bay  or  St.  £tienne.  The  county 
of  Saguenay  has  very  few  settlementa,  being 
mostly  forest.  The  small  towns  on  tho  Su 
Lawrence  ore,  however,  among  the  oldest  in 
Brit'ish  America.  Tadousac.  r.t  the  mouth  of 
the  Saguenay,  a  pott  of  the  liudi-ou's  bay  com- 

{»any,  dates  back  to  tho  ICth  century,  and  ita 
ittlo  Catholic  chord)  ia  said  to  bo  tho  oldait 
in  America. 

8AQUNTUM,  or  SaoTnnTa,  an  ancient  to«m 
of  Spun,  the  ruins  of  which,  consisting  of  a 
theatre  nnd  a  tcinijlo  of  Bacchvi?,  are  still  via- 
ble at  Murvicdro  in  the  province  of  Valeccia, 
near  the  montli  of  the  river  Falancin  (anc  Pa- 
lantinx)  in  tho  Mediterranean.  It  wns  fonnded, 
according  to  tradition,  by  a  Greek  colony  front 
Zaeynthns  (Zante),  who  named  it  after  tiieb 
native  island,  was  built  on  an  eminence  in  the 
midst  of  a  fertile  region,  and  became  early  im- 
portant as  a  commercial  emporium,  but  owes 
its  celebrity  in  history  to  its  siege  an^d  deatrao- 
tkuk  bj  Hannibal,  wbioh  waa  the  opening  ef 
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amr.-  .mi  mnde  a  colony.  TIic  name  of  tho 
modem  U)wa  on  its  site  u  derived  Irom  muri 
tftfrft  (old  walls). 

SAHARA,  the  great  desert  of  X.  Africa. 
Cwnmetiriii::  upon  the  Bhorc.i  of  the  Atlantic 
c«  tbd  W.  ftiid  approaching  in  its  range  a^rosa 
1lM«aBaiaBt  the  8.  ooastOTtlie  Mediterranean 
in  Trij">Ii  .-uid  B.iroa,  it  extends  beyond  tho 
.Nile  to  the  £.  limita  of  Africa,  while  from  is, 
t»9.  H  eorers  at  least.  15  degree  of  latitdde— 
from  lit.  SC*  to  16'  N.    Its  whole  extent  is  cs- 
umat«d  in  round  numbers  at  3,000  m.  in  length 
iftd  1,000  in  width.    Under  other  names  the 
4€^rt  region  is  traced  E.  through  Arabia,  Per- 
♦iX  liT^l  rt-ntral  Asia,  even  to  tho  confine.'*  of 
Uaaa,  maintaining  throughout  this  va.«>t  extent 
4  ika^  ltd*  of  longitude,  and  6,000,000  or 
7,f»0,000  sq.  m.y  the  same  general  features. 
Intil  the  recent  exploration'?  of  Barth,  Over- 
Ttg,  RicJjiArddCrti,  aad  Vogel,  ver/  erroneous 
ieipre^sions  hare  prevailed  aa  to  tho  tfoe  char- 
ict«r  of  the  irre.'it  African  desert.    The  reports 
dihmt  who  have  aocompanied  tho  caravans  in 
Mr  hag  joomeja  from  Moroeoo  or  Toida  to 
r^t ^r;c:'o ;  from  Tripoli  to  Air,  or  to  Lake 
Tchid,  both  on  the  S.  margin  of  tho  desert  in 
•«tnl  Africa;  or  from  Biirca  and  Cairo  to  the 
myrwgiens  of  the  Nile,  are  all  taken  up  rather 
rith  accoants  of  the  dreariness  and  dangers  at- 
:istdifig  the  oroasing  <tf  the  sandy  tracts,  and  the 
nBif  ilbrded  hf  m  oeoasfamai  oaaea.  than  of 
!*ie  more  famriiar  features  of  tlio  hills,  monn- 
tiin&,tad  traliejrs  that  oecnpy  the  larger  portion 
'^tlie  area  included  in  the  desert.    Low*  ulutns 
<ve«d  with  drifting  sancla,  thoir  deeoulioa 
"1  eren  inrrcaf«id  hy  wide-spread  coatings 
'       and  varied  bj  vast  fields  of  naked 
vpon  whioh  tho  trafoDer  might  pan  ibr 
^r-'^^^vther  without  freeing  a  p:r;ii!i  of  sand, 
aad«  Dp  tbe  general  idea  entertained  of  the 
^■ot  of  Sahara.    Bnt  while  aH  these  are  met 
"^•th.  the  travtUofS  oamed  abovo  describe  the 
rrf  ^iham  as  n  re*rion  of  elevated  plateaus 
r9i-:c  :];>  iuto  mountains  of  8,000  to  6,000  feet 
•  1  /bt.  fteparated  from  aaeh  other  by^altoys 
by  immense  sandy  tracts.    Ascending  from 
^  Ks^tonaoean  in  Tripoli  or  Barca,  the  som- 
■ittf  iheOtiarian  plateco  la  rMch«d  at  the 
kr-lit  of  2.000  feet,  whenoe  It  gradually  slopes 
»»af  to  600  feet,  and  in  «>me  places  even  be- 
l"**  the  level  of  tho  sea.   Beyond  rises  the 
t  nose  of  table  land  called  the  Hamadah, 
•^''rWnjr  E,  and  W.,  whicli  for  120  m.  to- 
TL-d  tlie  8.  maintains  an  elevation  of  1,800 
to  1.600  fctt  Toward  Am  K.  W.,  near  Bokna, 
^  stony  table  land  passes  into  the  so  called 
K4ck  moentalns,  or  Jebel-es-Sondy.  and  in 
other  direction  between  Moorzook  and 
--T?t  it  breaks  into  huge  elHBi  OftUed  SI-Ha- 
^j-  Toward  the  Mediterranean  the  whoh^ 
nn^  tt  ramtrkable  for  ita  gigantic  walls  of 
7«  ra<h«at  bond  tho  platema.  Betwoan 
'  "^fni-iih  plateau  and  the  Moorzook  pla- 
J^«re  dry  channels.  rnlhMl  h-jkIvh.  at  elora- 
■■••f  600  to  700  feet,  uxid  sxnaii  deserts  of 
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then  asrcnfls  about  600  feet  hijrhcr,  and  over  a 
sandy  region  varying  in  height  firom  1,000  to 
2,200  fe^  continues  to  the  mountainous  coun- 
try between  Ghat  and  Air,  where  is  a  wady  at 
a  height  of  2,956  feet,  amid  mountain  peaks  of 
about  4,000  feet  elevation.  Further  S.  the  al- 
titude of  the  region  Is  tuppoaed  to  he  about 
1,900  f<r :  t.  Similar  featnre^s  are  drvolopcr!  hy 
the  ^Epiorations  of  Vogel  in  the  £.  pai't :  and 
hia  Mnohnlona  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bilma 
in  1868  were  that  the  great  desert  is  one  vast 
platean  formation  of  the  general  hei^'ht  of  from 
1,200  to  1,500  feet  The  natives  of  this  por« 
tion  report  high  moontafaious  tnurta  naarllio 
8.  border  of  the  desert;  and  two  ranges  in 
particular  are  spoken  o^  the  Borghoo  and  the 
Ifadaofannga,  which  aro  ao  elerstod  that  tho 
natives  dress  in  frtrs.  Tibesti  is  a  high  moun- 
tain y.  E.  of  Bilma,  celebrated  among  the  Tib- 
booB  for  the  wildness  of  itA  rocky  fastnesses, 
which  to  them  are  a  secure  place  of  refage 
from  the  .ittnck-?  of  tlieir  enemio-  tlio  Tiiarlks. 
These  live  among  other  mouutaluous  districta 
Itarthor  W.,  whore  on  aeMnmt  of  tho  olovatioB 
of  the  country  tho  climate  requires  them  to  bo 
clad  in  -wooPen''  fin«i  furs.  The  g^reatest  cx- 
jian.se  o{  hurui  and  Halt  desert  appears  to  be 
found  between  Tnat  and  Timbuctoo,  and  thenco 
still  further  toward  the  Atlantic  Ore  r  these 
wastes  aro  foimd  marine  shells  of  recent  spe- 
des,  abowinff  that  at  do  Torjr  remote  geologiotl 
period  tho  jdains  formed  the  bod  of  the  ocean. 
Even  within  tho  historic  period  tho  .snrfn<"<'  of 
some  portions  has  undergone  no  slight  changes, 
the  ruins  of  unknown  cities  being  knomi  to  lio 
buried  beneath  tho  sands;  and  where  Vari 
once  fertile  territoriea,  nothing  is  now  to  ho 
aeen  hot  tin  dritfaig  iand.  Oooaalonany  arad 
island  of  verdure,  an  oasis  in  tho  desert,  i^j  met 
with,  where  around  cool  springs  of  water  the 
date  palm  flotirishes  with  acacias  and  ferns,  and 
the  exuberance  of  the  tropical  animated  natara 
is  recognized  in  the  varioii<?  f  ^rms  of  lions,  pan- 
thers, gazelles,  reptUcs,  and  birds.  But  for  the 
oamel  well  tonned  tn  orimtal  hmgnage  ''tho 
ship  of  the  desert,"  theso  w.astes  would  bo  im- 
passable to  man.  At  certain  seasons  it  is  now 
oroflsed  on  the  routes  named  and  somo  otheis 
by  largo  oaraTana  of  traders.  At  times  the 
dreaded  8.  wind  called  the  simoom  comes  upon 
them  vv  ith  terrible  fury.  The  burning  sands  roll 
on  in  vast  okrada,  darkening  tho  air  and  over* 
whe^min:r  cvervohjfot  in  the  rancr?  nf  the -tnrm. 
Tho  camelti  and  travellers  throw  themselvea 
upon  the  groond  and  Mdo  thefar  haadi  vntil  it 
has  passed.  Tho  greatest  calamity  is  exhaus- 
tion of  the  snpplios  of  water  and  failure  to  find 
more.  Tbe  bleached  boucs  of  many  thousand 
anhnala  and  men  who  have  perished  from  this 
cause  now  lie-  in  tho  p.-mt^-^.  Fn  1806  a  camrrn 
of  2,000  persons  and  1,800  cameb  was  thus  de- 
vtroyad^— Tho  great  dotort  owca  Itt  ftirflltiy^ 
chiefly  to  its  geographical  position  in  a  tropic^ 
climnte  nnd  nnder  the  lee.  as  rejrards  tho  pre- 
vailing is.  E.  trades,  of  vast  teiTitories  in  Lu- 
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rope  and  Asia  from  whirli  thcs«  winds  collect 
liule  moisture.  Even  iu  their  passage  across 
tiitt  Meditorraiieaii  qnt&ttty  fturmahed  to 
them  must  v.  ry  small  by  reason  of  its  nar- 
rowness; and  auY  excess  is  soon  parted  with 
as  the  winds  rtruce  tte  moantaint  on  the  S. 
coast  of  this  sea.  Koaching  the  heated  plateaus 
beyond,  the  capacity  of  the  air  to  retain  moist- 
ure is  greatly  increai»ed  by  its  accebs  of  tem- 
perature, and  any  Tapors  or  clonds  disappear 
as  the  moisture  present  passes  into  the  invisi- 
ble state.  To  the  t>.  of  the  desert  is  the  rainy 
equatorbkl  belt,  wMdi  in  Afiioa  receives  ftii 
supplies  chiefly  from  the  S.  E.  trades;  and  the 
great  desert  is  beyond  their  inlluence  to  the  H. 
except  so  far  as  they  uoutribute  to  feed  the 
Nile,  the  only  river  that  travenes  the  barren 
refrion.  In  the  monntainous  portions  of  tlie 
desert,  howevw,  rains  do  occasionally  fall,  and 
even  prodnee  tonents  of  water  that  soddenly 
pour  down  with  fury  into  tho  valleys,  and  al- 
most as  suddenly  disappear.  The  character 
of  tho  geological  formations  is  also  nnfavorable 
for  fertility.  The  vast  bodies  of  (^ilirinus  sand 
afford  little  or  no  nutriment  to  vegetabl*  ;:Tt»wth, 
and  their  unstable  nature  is  entirely  opposed 
to  its  development  Even  In  mineru  pro- 
ductions the  desert  maintains  its  character  as 
a  barren  waste.  No  useful  products  are  ob- 
tained tnm  it  except  the  salt,  which  is  laittel  j 
oi^leoted  by  the  caravans,  and  sold  in  the  Soo- 
dan  repions.  As  would  seem  from  its  position 
and  Kurfocef  the  hottest  portiou»  of  the  cai  tli 
■re  to  be  found  on  this  desert  range.  In  the 
portions  contained  in  Mesopotamia  the  ther- 
mometer has  been  seen  to  rise  to  182°  in  the 
shade  and  to  166**  in  the  son ;  and  for  the 
month  of  .Taly  the  mean  temperature  is  esti- 
mated at  9li^°.   (See  Isotuermals.) 

SALDA  (anc.  Sid(m\  a  town  of  Syria  in  the 
pashalic  of  Acre,  16  m.  S.  8.  W.  from  Beyroot, 
on  the  N.  W.  slope  of  a  promontory  projecting 
into  tho  Mediterranean ;  lat.  83°  34'  N.,  long.  35^ 
SI'  £. ;  pop.  10,000,  principally  Monems  and 
Greeks.  It  has  C  great  khans  or  caravansa- 
ries. The  harbor  was  hlled  up  by  the  emir 
Fakhr  ed-Deen  In  the  17th  century,  and  b  no^ 
<Hdy  accessible  for  boats.  A  ruinous  old  castle, 
8nppo!sed  to  have  been  built  about  the  bepin- 
uiitg  of  the  Christian  era,  occupies  a  large  arti- 
fimal  roek  or  mole  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbor, 
and  is  connected  with  tho  city  by  a  bridtro  of 
9  arches.  Tho  rains  of  ancient  Sidoa  are 
abont  2  m.  inland.  On  Jan.  SO,  1 855,  a  sarcoph- 
agus was  discovered  among  these  ruins,  witli 
a  Phu'nician  inscription  22  linos  in  length,  in- 
dicating that  it  had  been  the  resting  place  of 
Aahmonaaer,  king  of  the  Sidonians,  at  a  date. 

as  wonld  FCetn  from  tlie  eri'imcrMrinn  of  his 
ssiouB,  not  long  alter  tiiu  time  of  Jobhua. 
sarcophagos  is  now  deposited  in  the 
Louvre  at  Paris,  In  1854  a  number  of  pots  of 
gold  coin,  of  the  age  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
were  disentombed  here;  the  whole  amount 
was  of  tbeTaloe  of  about  |40,000.  The  ancient 
aaeropolis  was  exoavated  in  1800  bj  the  F^sneh 
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cTpedition  under  M.  Rcnan,  and  important  id> 
tiquariuii  discoveries  made. — Saida  or  Sidoa  is 
aaid  to  have  been  founded  by  8idon  the  ■ 
grandson  of  Noah.  Tyre  was  one  cf  it*  (-ar- 
liest  colonies,  which  soon  eclipsed  it  io  notari- 
time  power.  As  early  as  the  Jewish  con<m<«t 
of  Palestine  it  was  surnamed  the  Great  (AriU 
hah),  and  its  rule  at  that  time  and  later  ex- 
tended over  the  N.  ^V.  }>art  of  that  country,  at  '< 
well  as  FhoBnicia.  It  subsequently  snlmrittod 
to  the  supremacy  of  Tyre,  wa*  cnnrinend  by 
Shalmaueser  in  720  B.  C,  was  annexed  to  tfaiif 
Babylonian  and  Persian  empires,  supported  the 
latter  by  its  fleets,  and  after  a  revolt  lu  r*l 
against  Artaxerxes  Oclms  was  bctrayLd  by  m 
own  king,  when  the  inhabitants  dchtruNcJ  the 
city  and  their  own  lives  by  fire.  Havinf 
been  rebuilt,  it  submitted  without  resistanc* 
to  Alexander  the  Great  and  his  successors. 
With  the  whole  Of  PhoMiida  it  was  flnaJly  an- 
nexed to  the  Roman  empire.  St.  Paul  touched 
at  its  port  on  his  voyage  to  Home.  It  was  4 
times  taken,  plundered,  and  dismantled.  be> 
tween  A.  D.  1111  and  1291,  and  bombarded  by 
the  allied  French  and  Engli^h  fleets  in  1S40. 

SAI-G02«\  or  Sai-ouk,  a  city  of  A  nam  in 
Cochin  China,  and  capitid  of  the  province  of 
Chiampa.  e  n  the  river  Sai-gon,  85  m.  from  itP 
mouth ;  pop.  variously  estimated  from  80,000 
to  120,000.  Sai-gon  consists  of  two  separate 
towns  connected  by  a  navigable  river  und  a 
good  road  2  m.  long.  The  citadel  is  built  alter 
the  European  model;  it  was  begun  by  afrcnch 
engineer  in  1790,  but  has  never  been  completed. 
The  naval  yard  and  arsenal  at  Sai-pnn  nre  the 
largest  in  the  empire.  The  royal  palace  is  bailt 
of  oriok,  and  tibere  are  two  large  OUnese  pa> 
godas  in  the  W.  ]>:irt  of  the  (  ity.  The  Cum- 
bodia  river  communicates  with  tho  Sai-gon  by 
a  canal  25  m.  long  and  12  feet  deep.  The  citv 
was  captured  and  occupied  by  the  Freatch 
under  Admiral  Chamer,  Feb.  24-'.5,  ]^m. 

SAIL,  a  sheet  of  canvas  or  other  fabric  u^ed 
by  vessels  to  catch  the  wind,  by  w  hich  tb^ 
are  propelled  tbronpTi  tlie  w  ater.  Sails  of  g.-Trr*:' 
sort  of  material  have  been  used  from  ver^ 
remote  times.  The  vessels  of  tiie  andeat 
!E^g3rptian8  were  provided  with  square  $>:dl> 
some  of  which  appear  in  their  repr«.  s<  ntation< 
to  have  been  maae  of  papyrus,  and  others  are 
said  to  have  been  of  white  linen,  Ezeki^  in 
the  lamentation  of  Tyre,  xxvit.  7.  pays:  Fire 
linen,  with  broidered  work  from  Egjvtj  was 
that  which  thon  spreadest  fbrth  to  be  thy  sail* 
Borne  of  the  sails  were  highly  decorated  with 

Eurple  borders  nT^d  ricli  colors,  as  well  cm- 
roidere<i  wuii  iam  itul  devices  The  hhip  of 
the  admiral,  like  that  in  which  Antony  and 
Cleopatra  went  to  tho  battle  of  Actinm,  w» 
distinguished  by  purple  sails.  They  were  sw- 
pendM  from  a  long  yard  that  crossed  Ae  head 
of  the  mast,  and  were  furled  up  to  it  wlun  not 
iu  use.  The  galleys  of  the  ancient  Romans  had 
sails  of  cotton  and  of  linen  of  the  same  f^wn. 
and  others  triangular,  which  also  hung  from  a 
yard,  and  terminated  below  in  a  point,  Cmm 
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i.'vribes  t!io«e  T»olon2:!nj?  to  the  vessels  of  the 
(fillic  Veneti  made  of  skins  and  of  a  thin 
fliaat  leather.  Ths  atOsof  these  earl j  periods 
appear  to  have  been  merely  accessory  to  the 
can.  aod  not  adapted  for  oae  except  with  a  free 
vial  Sode  nanoiia  ham  employed  coarser 
mireriala  like  mots  for  sails,  ana  such  are  still 
to  ««:lTi  in  the  E.i^t  Indian  sea««. — f^nil-raak- 
ta^  u  cArried  to  great  pcrfeeLion  in  luodem 
tisHs  as  rogords  the  materials  employed,  the 
rorkiMnihip,  and  the  best  form  of  the  dif- 
f'.r^  laik.  Ships  are  now  provided  with  a 
iTMt  nomber  of  saik,  instead  of  the  Bingle  one 
r  St  most  four  carried  by  the  Roman  galleys. 
■f\  ,         are  made  of  the  hcnvio'^t  Xo.  1  c«n- 

iv':,i!l-  the  smyJler  are  formed  of  lighter 
TrieUM  running  to  No.  8  of  the  same  material, 
known  as  duck  of  difTf  n-nt  do^rrces  of  ^tronirth. 
Ik  strips  of  cloth  are  sewed  together  with 
tviae,  stnuJIy  with  a  double  seam,  and  the 
jottems  are  skilfully  cut  for  a  smooth  and 
aenfiL  The  ed^s  are  bound  around  with  a 
rvf«i  called  a  bolt  rope  to  take  the  strain  from 
;be  canvas,  and  in  each  corner  an  iron  ring  OP 
tiimble  is  inserted  and  held  fast  hv  n  rope 
a  criagle,  which  goes  round  the  outer 
earn  sofftee  of  the  rinp.  and  is  splleed  eadi 
ead  into  the  bolt  rope.  Through  these  rincrs 
tfc  parsed  the  rope*,  called  earings,  by  which 
th»  tail  is  stretched  or  bent  to  its  place.  The 
«iaM  contrivance  is  repeated  at  one  or  two 
jliees  on  the  edge  of  tlie  sail,  that  it  may  be 
•^'•rteced  in  single  or  double  reefing ;  and  on 
t-c  llae  horizontally  with  these  eanngs  diort 
itfkzths  of  f  ord.  called  reef  po5nt«5,  arc  secured 
i^fo^tbe  .sail  and  hang  loosely  on  each  side, 
vUek  are  used  when  the  soil  is  reefed  to  tie 
i-'^iod  the  pert  which  is  taken  in. — Sails  may 
^'i^Ussed  ai  square  sails  and  as  fore-and-aft 
4ii3.  The  former  hang  by  the  earings  from 
5v«lit  and  are  drawn  out  by  the  lower  corners 
>r  rlev*  to  the  ends  of  the  yards  below.  They 
Hi  made  to  swin^  partly  roond  with  the  yards 
•  M  to  present  thdr  snrCiee  to  a  ride  wind ; 
^^at  tLe  fore-and-aft  sails  are  better  designed 
i£  on        wind,  and  the  j^naro  sails 

fcr  renting  with  a  tree  wind.  The  latter  are 
iBttAtd  to  rones  called  stays  that  go  from  the 
^^^T>r':  to  the  foremast  or  from  one  iiia-st  to 
*^'Mtr^  as  the  triangular  jib  and  stay  sails,  or 
tW^aie  of  onadrangnlar  mrm  and  bang  fttm 
t  fiS.  a  stick  like  the  boom  below  it  near  the 
that  swrinrs  one  ond  against  the  mnst, 

other  being  directed  aft.  The  head  of  the 
<'il  is  made  fast  along  the  gaff,  and  the  foot  is 
*««^red  to  the  boom.  Shoulder  of  mutton 
and  gaff  topsails  are  triangular  fore-and' 
t&iiih,  the  foot  of  which  may  be  attached  to  a 
-  or  in  the  latter  ea^e  to  the  gaff,  and  tlio 
'■^1^.  by  which  it  is  hoisted,  tcrrnirtates  in  a 
[^'.tttagMnst  the  mast.  Lateen  sa  1.  ninch  used 

tbe  Mwlilerranean,  are  suspended  from  a 
^7lv>ri:;  y  ird,  which  is  hoisted  by  the  middle 
frco  tlic  deck.  One  end  of  the  yard  is  brought 
by  a  brace,  and  the  other  projects  above 

top  of  the  nnit»  and  rakes  witfi  it  well  aft. 


The  sail  serves  very  well  as  a  fore-and  aft  »nv.. 
The  great  superiority  in  the  rij;  of  American 
fore>and-aft  vessels,  !»y  which  tney  have  been 
able  to  attain  tlie  hijrhest  sppr>d  of  sailing  craf^, 
is  in  the  great  spread  of  their  sails,  their  akiifVU 
ent,  and  perfiMst  stretch,  which  causes  them  to 
keep  full  while  their  plane  is  more  nearly  in  a 
line  with  the  wind  than  conld  formei^  foe 
practised. 

SAILER,  JonANN  Mic  iiaki.,  a  Konian  Oatho- 
lie  theologian,  horn  in  Aresing,  Bavaria,  Nov. 
17,  1751,  died  in  Katisbon,  May  20,  1833. 
After  fining  the  theologtca!  chair  at  Ingolstadt, 
Dillingen,  and  Landshut,  he  was  in  1821  ap- 
pointed prebendary  in  the  cathedral  of  Katis- 
bon, in  1825  provost,  and  in  1829  bishoi)  of 
that  sec.  His  most  extensively  circulated  work 
is   the    (lehethnrh  ixir  tntholische  Christen 

Prayer  Book  for  Catholic  Christians").  A 
complete  edition  of  his  writings  was  pnbllahed 
in  40  vols,  under  the  editorial  supemiion  of 
J.  Widmer  (Snlj^bacli.  1880-'42). 

SAILING.    See  KAvioATioif. 

SAINFOIN  (onobryehis  tativa,  De  Lamarck), 
a  fodder  plant  of  the  pntnral  order  hfjvminfmr, 
growing  spontaneously  on  the  calcareous  moim- 
tahis  ofimddle  and  eonthern  Earrae.  Tts  roots 
are  perennial,  and  are  capable  of^  penctrnting; 
to  a  great  depth ;  its  stems  recumbent  or  near- 
ly upright,  2  or  8  feet  long ;  its  leaves  smooth 
and  pinnate,  each  consisting  of  9  to  16  leaflets, 
which  are  opposite  and  acute;  the  flower  stalks 
are  axillary,  ascending,  and  longer  than  the 
leaves ;  the  flowers  ere  In  tapering  spikee  of  a 
beantifnl  pink  color,  and  exj>ar.(l  in  -^inie  and 
July.  The  plant  bos  been  long  cultivated  in 
France,  whence  we  obtain  its  common  name. 
It  was  introduced  into  Qieat  Britain  about  the 
middle  of  the  17th  century,  and  attempts  hare 
been  made  to  raise  it  in  various  purtH  of  the 
United  Sti^eo,  bot  with  little  success.  It  grows 
best  in  dry  and  chiUky  soils,  and  thrives  only 
where  there  is  an  abundant  admixtoro  of  lime. 
In  most  particulars  It  resemblea  Inoeni.  (Bee 
Lucimr.)  It  la  employed  Uke  eiover  as  a  for- 
agre  crop. 

SAINT  (Lat.  mnetui^  veneraMe,  sacred),  a 
name  freqnently  given  in  the  New  Testament 
to  Christians.  The  "communion  of  saints,'' 
t.  of  all  who  believe  in  Christ,  is  one  of  the 
doctrines  oontidned  In  die  AposHee*  Creed, 
and,  though  differently  interpreted,  is  accepted 
as  a  fundamental  doctrine  of  Christianity  by 
every  Christian  denomini^on.  In  later  times, 
espedally  since  the  4th  eentiny,  the  apostolic 
usagre  of  applying  the  term  saints  to  the  whole 
membership  of  a  congregation  has  Mien  into 
desaetnde,  the  titto  Ming  restricted  to  persons 
of  eminent  virtue  and  piety.  The  martyrs  et* 
pecially  were  designated  by  thi.s  name.  In  th« 
languajre  of  the  Roman  Catliolie  churfh  the 
word  came  to  designate  those  saints  only  whom 
the  ecclesiastical  ant'  orin- V.arl  declared  to  bo 
such,  and  recommenUe<l  to  the  people  as  prop- 
er o^eeta  of  venemlfoo.  (Bee  uahoicuu.tiow.) 
QTpniiidflnanded  that  the  death  of  a  nar^ 
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eliould  bo  brought  to  tlio  knowledge  of  tlio 
biiliop,  in  order  that  it  ^ould  bo  annually  oom- 
momoratcrl ;  ain]  Oriiron  makea  the  statement 
that  tbe  iuterccs.>iou  of  deceased  saints  is  of 
great  ^eacy  to  proonre  for  num  a  remittion 
of  sins.  Tlie  obje  ction  of  a  polytheistical  ten- 
dency, which  was  early  made  to  this  doctrine, 
was  met  by  the  scholastics  of  the  Greek  church 
by  making  a  distinctioii  between  \aTp«ia  (udo< 
ration)  and  irpna-Kwr^mt  (prostration),  and  by 
those  of  the  Latia  church  by  distinguishing 
between  latria,  dulia  (veneration),  and  hyper- 
dulia  fbifrbt'st  kiml  of  veneration).  The  hifrh, 
they  said,  is  duo  to  none  but  the  triuuo  Joho- 
v^,  but  tiie  Bec<md  Und  of  worship  to  the 
taints,  their  images  and  relics.  The  hyper- 
dulia,  which  expression  :;s  for  the  first  time 
used  by  Thouiat)  Aquinas,  i:i  paid  to  none  but 
the  Virgin  Mary.  Tbe  controvertj  respect- 
in;'  flu'  veneration  dno  to  tbo  iniupes  of  the 
saint:}  for  some  time  threatened  the  Grcdc  and 
Latin  chnrebes  with  a  |(eneral  Bchiam,  nntS  it 
was  terminated  in  Y87  by  the  2d  oecumenical 
council  of  Nice,  which  defined  the  doctrine  of 
the  worship  of  the  t»aiuu  an  it  isslill  lield  by  the 
Gree]  [  '  i  >  otlier  eastern,  and  tho  Roman  Ooth- 
olic  vlmrchcs.  Tlie  Greek  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  churches  stili  agree  in  oil  tho  princi- 
pal points  of  thu  doctrine,  except  that  the 
Greek  church  forbids  tlie  inakinj,'  of  Btatne^  of 
■aints.  In  993  'the  lirst  solemn  canonizntiou 
took  place,  and  in  1170  Alexander  IH.  forbado 
tho  worship  of  any  new  saint  to  bo  introduced 
without  tho  express  consent  of  tlic  pojte.  Tlie 
exuct  doetriuo  of  tho  Roman  Cuth<»lic  elmrch, 
according  to  the  definition  of  the  council  of 
Trent  ('.session  25),  is  as  fo]b)v,s:  "'I'iiat  the 
saints  reigning  together  with  Chri^it  oli'er  their 
prayers  to  Goo  for  man,  and  that  it  is  good  and 
nseful  devoutly  to  invoke  them,  and  to  resort 
to  their  prayers,  aid,  and  assistance  for  tho  pnr- 

tose  of  obtaining  benefits  from  God  through 
is  Son  Jesus  Christ,  wlio  is  our  sole  Redeemer 
Saviour."  Tho  veneration  of  the  saints 
also  extends  to  their  rehcs,  which  ore  exhibited 
in  diQrches  and  other  places,  and  no  altar  is 
consecrated  without  having  in  it  some  nlii 
Every  child,  in  baptism,  receives  the  name  of 
one  or  several  saints,  who  are  its  special  pa- 
trons ;  in  the  same  waj,  it  baa  l>ecome  cn.stoni- 
ary  to  place  towns  and  countries  nrt-,  trades, 
guilds,  associations,  orders,  &c.,  under  tho  spe- 
oial  patronage  of  a  saint. — Th©  biography  of 
saints*  (liagioKruphy)  early  hecamo  an  impor- 
tant and  much  cultivated  branch  of  ecclesiasti- 
Ml  hfaCoij,  and  has  called  forth  an  inunense 
literature.  Tho  best  and  most  complete  collec- 
tivti  work,  aiming  at  K>vlnfr  a  critical  and  docn- 
iiiuutary  history  of  evtry  saint  invoked  iu  the 
Roman  Catholic  obnrch,  ia  tbo  Acta  Sanctorum 
of  tho  Bollandistf.  cnmmeneed  in  10  IT'.,  and  not 
jret  oompleted.  (bee  Bollandists.)  Amons 
tbe  briefer  and  poiinlar  works  of  the  kin{ 
tliose  of  Albati  Butler  (5  vols,,  London,  1745; 
translated  into  the  language  of  nearly  ov*  rr 
Catholic  nation  of  Europe)  and  of  Aibau  Stolz 


aro  especially  valued.— Tho  reformers  of 
16th  centnry  combated  the  invocation  of  abti, 
and  the  peculiar  kind  of  religious  vcnentj  • 
given  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church  to  t*^ 
unages,  statues,  and  relics.  But  tbe  (Mtos9 
,wer.  .  !  e  decided  in  their  opposition  an<!  cr 
ried  it  further  than  tho  Lutherans,  and  Lathrr 
himself  composed  a  powerful  sermon 
tho  iconocla.-ts  of  "Wittenberg. 

SAINT  ALBANS,  nARmKTMKLL05,aac)if^ 
of;  bom  about  1776,  died  Aug.  6,  1837. 
bad  been  known  to  the  English  nnbBe  as  i 
jtopnlar  comic  actress,  when  ^fr.  C'^ntt*,  <.<vi 
of  tho  wealthiest  of  tho  London  baokerii, 
fered  her  his  hand  and  fortune,  fflie  detforf 
tho  match,  and  urgently  represented  toLimfk 
dis[>arifT  of  years  and  the  impropriety  of  sic. 
a  uniun.  Tho  enamored  n^iilionairo  howc' r 
persisted  in  his  suit,  and  Miss  IfeUon  at  Kerb 
yielded,  an<l  soon  after  become  a  widow  isd 
solo  mistress  of  one  of  the  colossal  fortosr* 
of  England.  On  June  16, 1627,  she  was  igiin 
married  to  tho  duke  of  St.  Alban?,  and  wii  c 
.'?he  died  left  to  the  duke  an  income  of  XIO.'X'O 
per  aiinum  with  a  liJe  interest  in  some  liodej 
estotes;  but  the  fxreat  bulk  of  her  vast  proper; 
was  left  t(t  Mi-s  Adela  Burdett,  daughter  of  Si- 
Francis  Burdett  aud  granddaughter  of  her  fr^i 
bnsband.  IGsa  Burdett  was  to  taka  theDHDf 
of  Coutts.    (See  CoriTs.) 

SADJT  ANDREW'S,  a  city  and  pariit  d 
Fifeshire,  Scotland,  on  tho  German  ooean,  Il^ 
tween  the  mouths  of  tho  frith-*  of  Forth  ir^d 
Tay,  81  m.  N.  E.  from  Edinburgh;  pop 
1861,  5,107.  It  is  tho  seat  of  tbe  univon»i:v  f  f 
St.  Andrew's,  fouiided  in  1411.  nn<!  coropnsw 
St.  Leonard's  and  St.  Salvator's  colleges  (m^ 
united)  and  St.  Mary's  divinity  college.  TLv 
Kbrary  has  about  50,000  volumes.  The  tuim- 
sity  is  the  oldest  in  ScotlamL  Tlio  Madra?  w 
lejre  was  founded  bv  Dr.  Andrew  Bell  in  IS$3- 

SAINT  ANTHONY,  a  town  of  Rniu^eroo. 
Minn.,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Mis-siEsippi  ri^^'^ 
8  m.  by  land  N.  W.  of  St.  Paul ;  i>op.  in  l^W. 
8,258.  It  is  tbe  head  of  navigation  on  ^ 
Mississippi,  and  baa  an  unlimited  water  pov^ 
in  tlie  falls  from  whieli  it  takes  its  name,  n 
h.is  a  state  university,  aud  a  number  of  »^ 
mills  and  manufkcturing  establishments.  W 
small  village  of  St  Anthony  City  ac^join?  it  ^^r^ 
the  S.,  and  Minneapolis  (pop.  in  1860, 2,5Wi 
is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 

SAINT  ANTHONITS  FIRE.  SesKw"* 

LAS. 

SAINT  ARNAUD.  See  Lmoi  ns  SAua 
AxstKVt*. 

SAINT  AUGUSTINE,  n  city  and  the  cooij 
seat  of  St.  John's  co.,  Fla.,  situated  on  the  » 
shore  of  an  estuary  calletl  North  river,  S 
from  the  ocean,  from  whi  b  it  is  protected 
a  long  sandv  ^pit,  200  m.  from  Tallahasw.  ^ 
160  m.  S.  of  Savannah;  pop.  in  I860.  1,1^5. 
The  town  is  built  on  a  plaan  but  a  fr»  i*^  ' 
above  the  level  of  tlie  ^ea.    It  h.i?  no  trade 
munufuctures,  and  ia  mostly  supported  l-Jj*' 
influx  of  invalids.    Tho  government  bow  » 
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drealnrater  in  1>M0,  nt  irroatcost,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  harbor.  Thoro  are  3  Proto'tant 
churcht»  and  a  Roman  Catholic  cathedraL 
Fort  IbrioD,  «  deoayed  eartle,  built  by  the 
Sj  aniardd  more  than  100  years  ago,  defends 
port.  S  tint  Augustine  is  the  oldest  town 
iu  ilie  Tfiit.  il  ^itatos,  a  fort  having  been  erected 
tJjere  t>v  tho  Spaniards  in  156i. 

SAINT  BARTHOLOMEW,  one  of  the  islonda 
of  the  West  Indies,  in  the  Leeward  group,  lying 
30  m.  H.  of  8t  Ohristopber;  area,  35  tq.  m. ; 
•„,p.  iS.nO"'.  The  soil  i.-i  fertile,  but  the  island 
■!»  badly  supplied  with  water,  the  inhabitants 
l^'eading  entirely  upon  the  rains.  The  prod* 
tctswe  sugar,  tobacco,  cotton,  and  coooa.  It 
ha«  a  good  harbor,  called  the  Oarenarrci,  on 
ih^  W.  side  of  the  island,  near  Gustavia,  the 
ca()Ua!.  St.  Barth^omew  was  ceded  by  France 
Sweden  in  1784,  and  is  the  only  oolony  of 
Uiui  power  in  America. 

SAINT  BERNARD,  a  8.  E.  paruh  of  La., 
I  t?tween  the  f^ulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Missis- 
^  ppi  river,  having  Lake  Borgne  on  the  N. ; 
area.  620  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1800,  4,07G,  of  whom 
8  240  were  slaves.  The  surface  is  level  and  the 
f  il  fertile,  the  higher  portions  prodncinLr  luriro 
crops  of  sugar  cane.  The  productions  in  IbbO 
were  4,367  hhds.  of  sugar  and  178,000  galls,  of 
mol&sse^.    C.tp-t.il.  Terre  anx  Bauf- 

SAINT  BEHNARD,  Great,  a  mountain  pass 
in  the  Pennine  chain  of  Alps,  between  the 
Swiss  canton  of  Valais  and  the  Sardinian  val- 
iv;  of  Aosta,    Alexari'kr  von  iriimboldt  esti- 
I  ites  its  hejjjjht  at  7,y57  feet.    Mont  Velan, 
i:s  highe<it  peak,  which  rises,  about  8,000  ftet 
f. "ve  the  m  lin  summit,  wa^  a^i-eiidcd  on  Ang. 
^,       by  Mr.  Studer  of  Bom.   At  the  high- 
est elevation  of  the  pass,  between  Hont  Veuii 
Lnii  its  W,  extremity,  called  Pointe  de  Dronaze, 
<:l!)*e  apr-n  tlie  limits  of  perpetual  snow,  rise 
tae  solitary  walls  of  the  hospice  or  inouiistery 
>'f  St.  Bernard,  the  bighest  dwelling  in  the 
Alps.   In  inmates  are  monk-*  of  the  Aticrn?- 
ticiao  order,  assisted  by  a  number  of  lay  breth- 
ivn  {nutrr^nnien%  eelebraCed  fbr  their  exer- 
t:  'a*,-ia  which  they  are  aided  by  their' famous 
breeti  of  dogs,  in  rescuing  travellers  from  the 
^gers  of  the  region.    In  their  hospice  at 
timei  as  many  as  5aO  or  600  traTelleni  have 
^'pon  accommodated  at  onco.  The  snow  around 
haspice  averages  7  to  8  feet  in  depth,  and 
the  drifb  sometimes  rest  against  it  and  aoca« 
TCiUte  to  the  hc-iglit  of  40  feet.    The  severest 
culd  recorded  was  29^  below  zero,  and  the 
Pretest  heat  68'  F.   A  monastery  is  believed 
to  have  existed  on  the  Gre.at  St.  Bernard  pre- 
^ous  to  the  foundation  of  the  present  ho^i- 
pweby  St.  Bernard  of  Menthon,  in  A  D.  912. 
<-  )ni>itlerable  property  was  formerly  attached 
it,  and  its  most  flotirishing  jK-riod  vr.is  at 
t-io  end  of  the  15th  century,  but  it  now  chiefly 
jl^pendi  on  pablie  and  private  gifts  and  cof- 
tions.   The  route  over  the  Pennine  Alps 
y  the  Great  St.  Bernard  was  traversed  by 
armies,  by  armies  nnder  Charlemagne 
^BsrbanMBa,andinMay,  1800,  by  a  £Venoh 


army  nnd»'  Napoleon.  A  waoon  road  from 

Martigny  to  Liddes  wa?  compTotcd  in  IS'O. 
The  governments  of  Sardinia  and  of  the  can- 
tons ot  Vand  and  Valais  agreed  on  Ang.  11, 
l"^  "  V  to  establish  a  road  over  tlio  Great  St 
Bernard  from  Martigny  to  Aosta,  by  making 
a  tnnnel  through  the  Col  de  Menoure. — ^The 
Little  St.  &mKAKD  is  a  moontain  of  the 
Graian  Alps,  S.  of  Mcmt  Bhmc,  on  the  fron- 
tier of  Savoy,  and  has  a  comparatively  easy 
pass  leading  from  the  rdQey  of  the  Is^re  into 
t!irir  <if  the  Doire.  On  its  summit,  7,076  fid 
above  the  sea,  is  another  convent  founded  by 
Bernard  deHenthon  for  the  relief  of  traveller& 

SAINT  CHARLES.  I.  A  3.  E.  pariah  of 
La.,  bounded  N.  by  Lake  Pontchartrain,  and 
intersected  by  the  Mississippi  river ;  area, 
about  840  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 6,897,  of  whom 
4,182  were  slaves.  There  are  several  lakes  and 
bayoos  on  its  borders ;  the  sorfiice  is  generally 
level,  and  the  soil  fertile  in  the  higher  parts. 
The  staple  productions  are  sugar  and  rice. 
Capit,?!,  St.  Charles  Court  Honse.  TI  An  E. 
CO.  ol  M  .>.,  bounded  N.  and  N.  E.  by  ilie  Mis- 
sissippi ri.  er  and  8.  £.  by  the  Missonri,  and 
drained  Viy  Cnivre  river  and  several  creeks; 
area,  about  4bU  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  16,52a, 
of  whom  8,181  were  uaves.  The  snrfhce  is 
varied,  oeenpied  in  part  by  a  range  of  high- 
lauds,  and  tiie  soil  fertile,  producing  large  crops 
of  grain  and  tobacco.  There  are  extensive 
coal  mines.  In  1850  there  were  24  churches, 
and  988  pupils  attending  schools.  The  capital, 
St.  Charles,  is  the  seat  of  St  Charles  college 
(Methodist),  which  in  1860  had  6  proliMBors 
and  50  8tu<lrnr=. 

SAINT  CURISTOPHER,  or  Saint  Kitts,  a 
British  West  India  island,  discovered  by  Colum- 
bus, in  the  Leeward  group,  45  ra.  W.  from  Aj^ 
tigua,  about  I'O  m.  long,  average  breadth  5  m. ; 
pop.  in  1851,  23,]:J3,  of  whom  ouly  1,012  wero 
whites.  It  is  traversed  in  its  entire  length  by 
a  volcanic  rid^re,  in  tlio  centre  of  whirh  is  Mt, 
Misery,  an  extinct  volcano,  3,711  feet  above  the 
sea.  The  dimate  is  healthy.  The  cluef  towns 
are  Basse-Terre,  the  capit^  and  Sandy  Point. 
St.  riiristopher,  being  claimed  and  occupied 
siniultaiieonsly  by  both  the  French  and  i-ng- 
lish,  was  tinallv  ceded  to  the  latter  in  1788. 

SAINT  CLAIR,  a  lake  lying  between  Mich- 
igan and  Canada  West,  30  m.  long,  with  a 
mean  breadth  of  18  m.,  though  sA  its  widtest 
part  it  is  24  m.  from  shore  to  snore ;  area,  860 
sq.  m.  Its  mean  depth  is  20  feet.  It  is  571  feet 
above  the  sea,  or  6  feet  higher  than  Lake  Erie. 
Through  St.  Clair  river,  wtout  40  m.  long  and 
^  m.  wide  (which  forms  a  pnr^  of  tlie  boundruy 
between  the  United  States  and  British  Ameri- 
ea>,  it  receives  the  wvters  of  Lakes  Enron,  8a- 
peri.)r,  aisd  >[ichi{ran,  which  it  disohailges  by 
the  Detroit  river  into  Lake  Eriew 

SAINT  OLAIB.  L  A  N.  S.  co.,  of  Ala., 
bounded  S.  E.  by  Coosa  river  and  drained  by 
several  creeks ;  area,  725  sq.  ra. :  pop.  in  1860, 
11,012,  of  whom  1,767  were  >laves.  It  is 
monntaiamia^  and  baa  laige  fotests  of  oak  and 
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oHmt  timb«r,  and  •  good  soil.  Extensive  beda 
of  bituminous  coal  aro  worked.  The  prodnc- 
tions  in  1850  wcro  283,377  bushels  of  Indian 
corn^  22,913  of  oats,  38,054  of  sweet  putatocs^ 
^d  1,484  haloB  of  cotton.  There  were  26 
churches,  and  120  pupils  attending  pubhc 
aohools.  Oe4>ital,  AaheviUa.  U.  An  E.  co. 
of  IQeh.,  lying  on  Lake  Htmm,  St  Ohdr  river, 
and  Lake  {St.  Clair,  Avhich  separate  it  from 
C&nadu  West,  and  drained  by  Bell  and  Black 
rivers;  area,  about  9U0  sq.  m. ;  pop  in  1^50, 
10,480;  in  1B60,  26,602.  Tho  surface  is  roll- 
ing,  and  much  of  it  heavily  timbered  witli  ]iino 
and  oUier  trees.  The  soil  is  fertile  in  the  8., 
and  aendy  in  the  N".  and  W.  The  prodno- 
tions  in  1860  were  20,301  bushels  of  wlaut, 
61,8S3  of  oats,  42,742  of  Indian  corn,  b,Odb  tuns 
of  hay,  and  17,507  lbs.  of  wool.  There  were  18 
churches,  2  newspaper  offices,  and  8,157  pupils 
attending  schools.  Capital,  St.  Gldr.  111.  A 
8.  W.  CO.  of  m.,  lying  on  tho  Mississippi  river, 
opposite  8t.  Louis,  drained  by  Kaskaskia  river, 
and  CuhokiiL,  Silver,  and  Richland  creeks ;  area, 
680  sq.  m.  i  pop.  in  18G0,  87,694.  The  surface 
is  moidating  eaad  the  soil  v«rj  ftriHe,  and  large 
quantities  of  grain,  fruit,  vegetables,  and  pork 
jiro  rnised  for  tho  St,  Loxm  market.  Along 
tlic  ^i^«issippi  river  there  aro  rich  coal  mines. 
The  productions  in  1860  were  1,102,563  bush- 
els of  Indian  corn,  224,049  of  wheat,  203,197 
of  oata.  8,696  tons  of  hay,  248,976  lbs.  of  but- 
ter, and  90,896  of  wooL  There  were  16  grist 
mills,  10  Kaw  mills,  4  tanneries,  4  newspaper 
otiices,  and  15  churches.  The  Cincinnati  and 
St.  Louis  railroad  passes  through  the  county. 
Capital,  Bellville.  IV.  A  "W.  co.  of  Mo.,  inter- 
sected by  Osage  river,  and  drained  by  Sac  river 
and  several  creeks ;  area,  660  sq.  m. ;  pop.  iu 
1860,  6,809,  of  whom  674  were  alaves.  The 
surface  is  varied,  partly  prairie  and  j)artly  tim- 
ber, and  the  soil  tolerably  fertile.  The  pro- 
diuiions  in  1860 were  126,616  buahela  of  fodian 
com,  13,208  of  wheat,  66,282  of  oats,  and  688 
tons  of  hay.  Tliero  were  4  churches,  and  200 
pupils  attendiuji  schools.    Capital.  Osceola. 

SAINT  CLAIR,  Anxni  ii,  an  American  ^ren- 
erul  1  i  Ti  ill  JMiiil  urph,  Scotland,  in  1736,  died 
near  Greeusburg,  Peun.,  Aug.  81, 1818.  Li  1769 
he  eame  to  Ammm  with  Admiral  Boaoawen, 
served  as  lieutenant  in  Canada  under  Gen. 
Wolfe  during;  1759  and  1760,  and  after  the 
peace  of  1763  commanded  Furt  Ligonicr  in 
Pennsylvania.  In  Jan.  1776,  be  was  crested  a 
colonel  in  tho  contincntid  army,  with  power  to 
raise  a  regiment  tu  servo  in  Canada ;  and  in  6 
weeks  after  liis  appointment  ho  waa  ready  with 
his  troops  to  take  the  fi.  kl.  In  August  he  was 
made  brigudier-general,  and  in  that  capacity 
was  present  at  the  battles  of  Trenton  and 
FcfnMtoB.  In  Feb.  1777,  he  waa  created  ma- 

i'or-general,  and  in  June  took  command  of 
icouderoga  by  order  of  Gen.  Schuyler.  Al- 
though hie  garrison  of  2,000  men  was  badly 
equipped,  he  auppoikid  he  would  a^lo  to  hold 
the  post;  bat  Bnrgovue*s  troops  having  gained 
poBWsrion  of  fingwhill,  a  poifit  wUch  he  had 


ne^Mted  to  fortify,  he  was  compdkd  to  eTa^ 
uate  it  in  haste  and  with  great  loaa.  He  servul 
during  tlie  following  years  in  various  part?  of 
the  country,  and  in  1781  rem^ed  at  Philadel- 
phia to  protect  congress  while  WashiDgtaa 
marched  to  tlie  siege  of  Yorktown,  but  w  ac<  al- 
lowed to  join  the  main  army  before  Comv«IIii 
was  taken.  From  that  plaoe  he  joined  Grm» 
nt  Jacksonville,  Ga.,  with  rei  nforcements,  Afttr 
tho  peace  lie  res^ided  iu  PcnnbylvnrMM,  nud  ws? 
sent  in  178G  to  congress,  of  which  Lu  b^ctoti 
pr^ideut  in  1787.  When  in  1789  the  govcn- 
mcnt  of  tkc  Xf>rth-West  territory  was  organ- 
ized, he  was  made  goyernor,  and  held  that  poit 
nntil  1808.  In  1791  he  was  made  mivjor-genenl, 
became  general-in-chicf  of  tho  army,  and  was 
intrusted  with  tho  command  of  the  ezpeditkia 
against  the  Miami  Indians.  The  Inst  wofdsof 
TVashington  to  Mm  were:  Beware  of  a  In- 
prise I"  St.  Clair  was  purprised,  hovicver.  on 
Nov.  4,  near  tho  Miami  villages,  and  hb  force 
of  1,400  iU-diseiidined  men  waa  cnt  to  piecM. 
Washington  refused  a  court  of  inqtiiry  en  the 
ground  of  a  deficiency  of  officers  of  raukcoiO' 
potent  to  form  sndi  a  court,  and  8t  (Mti*' 
signed  his  commission.  When  ho  was  rcmored 
from  hig  ]><  >«t  <  .f  governor,  ho  was  almost  ruiDtd 
in  fortune,  and  died  nearly  penniless,  hhxit^ 
made  many  nnsaoeessful  appHoatioiis  to  eooi* 
grcs.-?  for  the  pn^nncnt  of  certain  claims. 

SAINT  CLOUD,  a  French  village,  6  lu.  ¥. 
of  Paris  (pop.  8,828),  the  site  of  a  fiuBou  pil' 
aco  first  buUt  by  Gondi  in  l.'t72.  It  lit.ar.' 
tho  property  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  in  165ti, 
who  repaired  it  and  caused  the  gardens  to  be 
laid  out  anew  by  Lo  N6tre.  It  was  purcb4.««tl 
by  Louis  XVI.  for  Marie  Antoinette  in  17f5. 
It  was  a  fuvurito  residence  with  Napoleoa  L 
as  it  is  with  Napoleon  III. 

SAINT  CROIX.  L  CaUed  also  Txi^iiu- 
Quoi>nx  and  Soiioodic,  a  river  which  ixm  t 
portion  of  the  N.  E.  boundary  between  tbv 
United  States  and  British  America.  It  rises 
in  Grand  lake,  and  flows  In  a  very  winding 
course,  though  geiu  rally  iu  a  S.  S.  E,  dirt-otit^n. 
for  about  76  m.,  separating  Maine  ftwa  New 
Brunswick,  and  fiilHng  into  ra?«sinr;ivi"^^r 
bay.  U.  A  river  of  Wis.,  rising  iu  Li  Vmi^ 
CO.,  near  the  W.  part  of  Lake  Supcriar,  m 
flowing  S.  W.  to  the  E.  line  of  MinncsoU. 
w  hero  it  becomes  tlio  boundary  betweca  list 
state  and  Wisconsin.  Its  general  directk*  ■ 
this  part  of  its  course  is  S.,  and  it  falls  into  Oi6 
Mississippi,  38  m.  below  St.  Paul's.  Its  whole 
length  is  about  200  m.,  and  its  width  at  its 
month  100  yards.  An  expansion  in  the  lower 
part  of  its  course,  for  about  86  m.,  is  called  St. 
Croix  lake.   Tho  river  has  several  fine  falls. 

SAINT  CROIX,  a  N.  W.  co.  of  Wis.,  separst- 
ed  by  the  St.  Croix  river  from  Minnesota,  and 
drained  by  Wilhnr.  Ajiplc,  aiid  Ku^h  "^'f*** 
m-ea,  700  sq.  m. ;  pop.  iu  1  ."^oO.  G-4 ;  in  Iw^ 
6,898.  The  surface  is  nneveu.  .tud  v'<>-'  '^  -^ 
covered  with  pine  forests.    Capita),  Ihni^^  s- 

SAINT  CYR,  L^BBEMT  GoovioK.  6oe  Goc- 
Tios  Saxkt  Cm. 
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SAINT  DEyiS,  a  town  of  France,  depart- 
;  1  of  the  Seine,  6  in.  N.  of  Paris ;  pop. 
la  1956;  16,1 10.    Its  origin  ia  traced  to  the  Ttii 

;i[ury,  whoa  Dagobert  I.  bailt  here  in  632, 
vcr  the  grave  of  St.  Denis,  an  abbey  which  soon 
became  tt«  wealthiest  most  renowned  fn 
.  r  iace.  One  of  It^  manors  was  held  in  fief  hj 
>  >ma  of  tlio  first  Gapetiana,  and  for  this  reason 
:.tex  adopted  as  their  standard  the  orifiamme^ 
>ri^iaUy  the  banner  of  the  convent,  and  chose 

•  crypt  of  the  church  as  tlieir  bnrial  place. 

1  1793,  by  order  of  the  convention,  the  tuiiil»:i 
■>i  the  kings  were  destroyed  and  their  rcnnaiDe 

>n*ferred  el-cwhero.    The  oliurch  wa-:  f<^ 
'  jrati  by  order  of  JSapokon^  and  now  Tmk6 
irnftpg  the  b€»t  proaomd  ftrohiteetaral  monn- 
';Hatg  of  France.    The  buildings  of  the  con- 
it  are  occupied  by  an  establishment  for  the 

"iication  of  500  girls,  orphans  of  tho  members 
■;  ;!iL'  loj-in  i  of  Itonor. 

SAIST  liOMINGO.    See  IIattt. 

S4IINT  £LM£,  Ida  (Elsklina  Vanayl  db 
Yoxoh),  the  nom  d«  ^um$  of  ft  Freneh  conr- 
tisin  anJ  aiitliore--;.  barn  at  Valanibr*)'?c,  in 
trie  south  of  France,  in  1778,  died  in  Brussels 
io  1846.  She  is  known  chiefly  by  her  publi- 

itioo  entitled  Memoires  d^une  contemporaine 
vols,.  Par's,  1827),  pur[)orting  to  contain 

T  recollections  of  eminent  personages  under 
'litj  repablio,  th«  eonsiilate,  and  the  empire. 
A-  t!ie  mr^stress  of  several  of  Napoleon's  f,'on- 
rraiii  aad  marahab,  she  professed  to  have  pe- 
'  alinr  ftcllidea  fbr  relating  the  leoret  hisfcoiy 
of  the  period,  and  her  book,  from  tho  scandal- 
^tii  character  of  many  of  tho  alleired  revola- 

'uns,  had  uu  irametisi:!  succes^s.  JJcr  sab-i©- 
4{'i«ntwiitin?9,  indudin:!  FragmenU  et  episodes 
''nUmpnr<iin<'i  (MarseiUeg,  1828),  La  roxfem- 
iorauneen  L'gypU  (fivoU.^  Paris,  1831),  Mesd^r- 
itiim  indi$eriHofU  (9  vols.,  Paris,  1833),  &c., 
?rea*ly  inferior  to  her  firnt  work.  After 
iKi'^  French  revolution  of  1830  she  took  up 
fler  residence  in  London,  and  a  few  years  later 

I  vie  an  attempt  to  levy  black  mail  upon  Louis 
•"''''['i'ti by  f,»rcin?  Iiim  to  pnr<^!!-'.=e  k'tter=*  writ- 
i  ri  \,j  him  in  18u9,  and  which  seriously  com- 
promised his  oharaeter  for  iwtriotism .  She  d  ied 
the  hospital  of  the  TTr^nline  nuns  in  Brusjsels, 

w  .i^re  «he  was  for  some  time  supported  by  pri- 
vate diarity. 

^'AINT  gTIENNF:,  a  city  of  France,  since 
iy>-j  chief  town  of  the  department  of  tlie  Loire, 
ft'^iated  on  the  Fnrons,  a  branch  of  the  Loire, 
^ m.  8.  E.  from  Paris,  fluid  82  m.  8.  W.  fipom 
'  yoas.  with  which  it  U  connected  bv  railwnv ; 
>  i>  in  1H5G,  99,677.  It  is  tho  centre  of  a 
>rett  maonftctorlng  diiKbriet,  nxA  has,  beside 
'•^•i'  lar^t  imperial  armory  in  France,  mann- 
ia-'tories  of  firearm?,  lock?;,  liardware,  cutlery, 
t^wK  an\nl3,  atid  ulao  of  ribbons,  velvets,  laces, 
-  lltjs,  and  galloons.  In  the  suburbs  are  largo 
^'■ffM,  steel  works  brad's  and  iron  founderies, 
St,  f.tienne  began  to  be  of  some  impor- 
^^ncc  in  the  16t1i  eentnry.  It  snflTered  from 
I'-e  pla^n,,.  i„  and  1028.     Its  i)rinc5pal 

grovth  has  been  within  the  pa«t  SO  years  \  in 


1801  it  liod  but  10,000  inhabitants,  and  in  1846 
but  49,619. 

SAINT  EUSTAXroS,  h  Dntch  West  Inditt 
island,  in  tho  Leewanl  frroup,  12  m.  N".  "W. 
from  St.  Christopher;  area,  190  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
In  1858,  1,986.  This  island  is  bat  a  conical 
monntain,  with  a  hollow  in  tlio  centre  which 
seems  to  be  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano. 
It  is  rery  fertile  and  highly  eoltivfited.  The 
Dutch  took  possession  of  St.  Eustatius  in  lG3.*i. 
It  wa«?  stih-oquently  taken  and  retaken  several 
times  l)y  Uio  English  and  French,  but  was  re- 
etored  to  its  first  possessors  in  1814.  It  is  a 
dependency  of  the  government  of  (  nrn'^oa. 

SAINT  'EVREMOND,  Cuables  Maeguetki. 
nn  Satmt  Dsxt»,  seigneur  de,  a  French  anthor, 
born  at  Saint  I^i  nis  Dugnast,  near  Oontances, 
Normandy,  April  1,  10i;i,  died  in  London, 
Sept.  20,  1703.  He  early  entered  tho  army, 
and  distinguished  himself  as  lieutenant,  but 
wn-^  ohlip'i-J  hy  tho  prineo  of  (  hikI^,  on  ac- 
count of  somo  witticisms  gainst  that  general, 
to  resiirn.  Ihirinff  the  war  of  the  Fronde  he 
sorve<l  Mazarin  with  sword  .niul  pen  ;  hut  hav- 
ing again  turned  his  wit  against  his  ma&tor,  he 
was  impiisoned  in  the  BastUe  for  8  months, 
when  he  was  restored  to  fuvor.  In  1661,  after 
the  death  of  Mazarin,  a  letter  of  his  ofiensive 
to  tho  government  fell  into  the  hands  of  Col- 
bert, and  lie  fled  to  Holland  imd  thence  to 
England,  whore  ho  passed  tlio  remaining  42 
Tears  of  his  lifo,  Louis  XIV.  refusing  to  let 
him  retntn.  Charles  IL  gavo  hhn  b  pension 
of  £800,  and  James  II.  offered  him  public  em- 
ployment, which  he  declined.  lU  f  )r6  his  exile 
lie  had  set  the  tone  of  society  in  France  among 
men  of  pleaanre^  and  In  London  he  lived  as 
ft  literary  courtier  and  f:istidiou8  volnptiiary, 
forming  the  soul  of  tho  elegant  society  around 
the  beantifiil  doohess  of  Maairin.  Of  his  nn- 
merons  vor<e^  only  a  ijuatrain  on  Ninon  do 
i'Enclos,  with  whom  ho  was  intimate,  is  re- 
membered ;  while  his  prose  writings  are  still 
held  in  esteem,  especially  his  Vonrrrmtion  d» 
P^f^  Cunayr.  Ofis<  rrafionn  .vfr  SuHi/j^ta  et  $ur 
Tacite^  and  Ii'jlexions  »nr  iet  dicers  gimie*  du 
peuple  Ronrnin.  Tlie  first  correct  edition  of 
his  works  is  that  of  Des  Maizeaiix  (3  vols.  4to., 
London,  1705 ;  4th  ed.,  5  vols.  12mo.,  Amster- 
dam, 1724),  who  also  translated  them  into 
English  and  wrote  his  life.  His  (Enrres  ehoi- 
9ir<i  were  ptiblished  with  a  life  by  D^sessarts 
(12mo.,  Paris,  1804). 

SAINT  FKANCVlS,  an  E.  co.  of  Ark.,  lyfaiff 
bctwc^^n  the  St.  Francis  and  White  rivers,  and 
drained  by  the  Oache  river ;  area,  about  900 
m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  8,673,  of  whom  2,699 
were  s1a\  i  s.  The  surface  is  nearly  lo\  el,  and 
tho  soil  prod  active.  The  White  and  St.  Fran- 
cis rivers  arc  naviu^aMo  along  its  borders.  The 

f roductions  in  i  sfjo  were  181,442  bushels  of 
mlian  corn,  54,4!i3  of  oats,  and  1,540  bales  of 
cotton.    Capital.  Mt,  Vernon. 

SAINT  FKAN9OI8,  an  R  8.  E.  eo.  of  Mo., 
drained  by  r'l,  Bi^'  ri\  or,  a  branch  of  the  Ma- 
ramec,  and  the  sources  of  the  «5t.  Franois; 
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area,  350  sa.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  7.246,  of  whom 
818  were  slaves.  The  sarfaoe  is  broken  and 
hilly,  and  iiu  liulos  within  it  a  portion  of  the 
Iron  mountain.  It  has  extensive  iron  works, 
■nd  ii  oonneoled  with  the  Miarissippi  by  rail-' 
road.  The  productions  in  1850  ^voro  226,759 
biifihck  of  Indian  corn,  11,741  of  wheat)  Aod 
J32,1D1  uf  oat.-^.    Cajiital,  rurmiiigton. 

SAINT  GALL,  a  N.  E.  oanton  of  SwiUer- 
land,  bounded  N.  by  the  canton  of  Thurgau 
and  the  lake  of  Ck>nstanco,  £.  hy  the  KLiue,  S. 
and  6.  W.  hj  the  oantooa  of  Orisona  aad  Glarnai 
and  W.  by  Schwytz  and  Zurich,  and  enclos- 
ing the  canton  of  Appenzell;  area,  780  sq. 
111. ;  jK)[).  in  1850,  169,025,  of  whom  |  were 
Catiioli(  >.  It  is  divided  into  15  districts.  St. 
Gnll  is  tint  capital,  and  tlio  other  principal 
towns  are  bargans,  Werdonberg,  J^ichtcubteig, 
Itopperadiwyl,  Flawjl,  Wyl,  and  Rorschach.  It 
is  wjitcred  by  affluents  of  tlie  Khinc,  tlio  largest 
of  which  are  the  Thur,  the  Necker,  the  Sitter, 
and  the  Goldach.  Lake  WaUen  fa  almost  en- 
tirely in  this  canton,  md  the  lakes  of  Constance 
and  ZClrich  are  on  its  bonndarics.  The  8.  part 
of  the  canton  is  one  of  tliu  lofty  Alpine  ro- 
siona  of  Switaerland^  MonnU  Schcibe,  Grauo 
Horn,  and  Speerberj?  bcinp  within  its  limits. 
Tiio  whole  surfAoe  of  the  canton  is  mouutain- 
ona.  There  are  no  mineirala  of  importance,  but 
there  are  mineral  springs  at  PfoftVrs  or  Pfuvers. 
The  .soil  is  gonernlly  fertile.  The  mountainous 
districts  are  covered  with  wood  or  rich  pasture, 
and  on  tlie  lower  slopes  are  vineyards  and 
orcliard!;,  WooUcD,  linen,  and  cntfon  goods, 
especially  fine  muslins,  are  manufactured.  The 
gOTemment  of  the  oanton  la  democratic  The 
great  oomuil  is  composed  of  88  Catholics  nnd 
f,2  Pi-otestants,  elected  for  2  years,  and  meet- 
ing twice  a  year.  The  little  or  exeoutive  conn- 
cil  ia  composed  of  7  membera,  chosen  by  the 
great  council  from  their  own  number  and  hold- 
ing office  4  years.  The  revenue  of  the  canton 
ia  abont  $100,000.  The  oanton  was  admitted 
to  tho  conpLdcration  in  IftO,*].— '^mvt  Gall,  tlio 
capital,  is  situated  on  the  bteinach,  a  branch 
of  the  Sitter,  18  m.  S.  E.  from  Constance,  and 
40  m.  £.  from  ZOirieh,  2,152  feet  above  tlie 
lord  of  the  sea;  pop.  iu  1850,  11.234.  It  is 
a  walled  city,  lianked  with  towers,  but  the 
ditchea  have  been  filled  np  and  converted  into 

Srdons.  It  hi\s  numeron*!  fountains,  a  cathe- 
al,  and  extensive  manufactories  of  woollen, 
linen,  and  fine  mnslins.  The  snbufbs  are  finely 
laid  out,  and  command  extensive  and  beautiful 
vie\v««.  Tfie  city  is  said  to  have  been  founded 
iu  the  7th  century  by  a  Scottish  monk,  who 
built  here  the  ablMf  of  St.  Gall,  famoos  in  the 
middle  ajcs,  nnd  around  wliich  a  town  gath- 
ered. The  city  was  received  into  the  Helvetic 
oonfederadott  in  1464.  The  abbota  of  the 
monastery  endeavored  to  rule  it.  but  fiuledi,  and 
the  abbey  was  secularized  in  1805. 

SAINT  GENEVIEVE,  an  E.  8.  E.  oo.  ot 
Mo.,  bounded  N.  E.  by  the  Mississippi  river, 
and  dr.'iined  by  T;!^  i-rc  nux  Vasop,  I--lc  an  Hoi?, 
Saline,  and  EsLabiioiiiuoiit  creeks;  area,  about 


400  sq.  m. ;  pop.  iu  18C0,  8,029,  of  whom  C'lT 
were  slaves.  The  surfaoo  is  broken  and  h^. 
and  the  soil  of  tlie  low  lan<l><  and  vallet^  U 
fertile.  There  are  qnarnes  of  marble,  and  toI- 
uable  udnea  of  lead  aad  copper.  The  pro- 
ductions  in  1850  were  195,214  lin>licl.s  of  In- 
dian com,  a0,183  of  wheat,  and  34,413  of 
oats.  Thero  were  8  churches,  2  newspaper 
officet,  and  806  pnpils  attending  Bchoolfl.^T. 
Genevikvk,  the  capita],  is  ^i'  lnttd  on  theJIis- 
aissippi  river,  61  m.  below  bL  Louis ;  pop. 
1800, 1,S01.  It  exports  eonaideraUe  <|QaBtilici 
of  lead,  colli  or,  liine-stonc,  and  a  fine  white 
sand  used  for  glass-making.  It  has  2  news- 
papers, a  Roman  Catholic  church,  and  an  acad* 
eniy.  St  Geuevievo  was  settled  in  ITW  by 
tlio  French,  and  most  of  ita  inhabii«Ata acca  «c 
French  descent. 

SAIKT  GEBMAIN,  or  St.  OuMaor-B- 
Latk,  a  town  t>f  Fnu  i  ,  dejinrtm*.  nt  of  Scis^ 
et-Oisc.10  m.  W.  N.  W.  from  I'aris,  and  6  ».>'. 
from  Versailles ;  pop.  in  185G,  14,288.  It  hu 
an  ancient  royal  cattle,  in  which,  or  the  bfifl£agl 
formerly  connected  with  it,  Henry  IF.,  Charii?* 
LX.,  Louis  XIV.,  mid  Mudrkinc  and  MargiJci 
of  Valoia,  daughters  of  Francis  I.,  were  bora. 
Here  James  XL  of  England  kept  up  his  munk 
court  aiter  his  expulsion  from  England,  aoA 
here  be  died  in  1701.  Horsehair  goods,  cot- 
ton, Avoollen,  hosiery,  patent  lenther,  d:c-,  art 
manufactured.  The  town  date^  from  the  lOlL 
century,  and  a  convent  in  the  furest  ueur  it, 
called  Ledia,  was  founded  about  the  same  time. 
The  present  enstio  was  built  in  1870  by  Chjir^-^ 
v.,  and  enlarged  and  improTcd  hy  his  vk<x»- 
sors.  It  was  made  a  priam  doling  ttMfttmla* 
tion,  and  a  military  penitent  i.u  y  from  18S0  to 
18^*  The  forest  of  St.  Germain  is  one  of  th« 
finest  in  France,  including  a  tract  of  8,900  acriMw 
traversed  by  drives  haTittg  an  aggrsgate  Imgth 
of  abiitit  l.duO  m. 

SAINT  GKRMAIN,  CotJ>-T  or,  an  adven- 
turer of  the  18th  century,  bom  perhaps  in 
1710,  died  in  Sehleswi;;  in  17M.  A  mystery 
enveloped  his  birth  and  origin  of  which  1m» 
took  every  advantage.  He  spolie  English,  €ier> 
man.  Italian,  Si)nnish,  and  Portuputfe  to  per- 
fection, nnd  French  with  n  slight  Ptf  dnu>iJ'u'«c 
accent;  and  he  was  variously  thought  tobethe 
aon  of  a  tax  collector  at  San  Germano,  Sawgr, 
an  Alsatian  Jew,  a  Portugese  marquis  named 
Betmor,  or  the  illicit  ofiiipiing  of  a  Spaoish 
princess.  After  sqjonming  in  variova  ettwa  of 
Italy  under  as  many  iiseudonymes,  he  appeared 
in  1745  at  the  French  court  under  the  |»atron- 
ago  of  Marshal  Ue  I^lle-Islo,  and,  having  a  £n« 
personal  appearance  and  addrtsa,  ooaaMeiabie 
erudition,  and  a  wondortul  memory,  became  a 
favorite  of  Mme.  de  Pompadour  and  the  king. 
He  ocoQpied  for  many  years  a  remarkahla  to- 
cial  position  at  the  French  court,  nnd,  by  a  liV 
erol  display  of  money  and  jewelry  and  a  caxv- 
fill  attention  to  the  mles  of  hygiene^  p.issed  fat 
the  possessor  of  the  philc^pher*a atone  and  of 
an  elixir  which  renuer^'d  liim  imniortji.  H» 
was  iu  the  habit  of  tciiiu^  thu  crcduluua  thai 
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lie  h:iJ  livtd  350  years,  and  somo  old  men,  who 
pretondod  to  have  kiiou  a  him  in  their  jontli, 
•  Icclaradthat  in  60  or  70  years  his  appearance 
Ixad  ia  no  wise  changed.  Frederic  the  Great, 
bftyiiig  adced  Voltaira  for  some  ]NUtioiiUrg  re- 
icctin^  tins  raysterio  :-  rson,  was  told  that 
uo  wm  "  a  man  who  nuvur  dies  and  who  knows 
evcrj  thing/*  He  passed  the  last  years  of  his 
lift  aft  tito  court  of  the  prince  of  neii^e-C  Lsscl. 
Tie  ii  9upposc<1  to  have  been  emj^loyod  during 
tiie  greater  part  of  hi^  lilu  aa  a  spy  at  the  courts 
ft:  which  he  resided. 

SAINT  HELTIN-A.  an  E.  parUli  of  La.,  lying 
betweea  the  Amito  and  the  Taugipahva  rivers, 
tod  drained  by  the  Tiokfidi  river  and  Nstal> 
bany  creek ;  urea,  540  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 
7,130,  of  wliom  'AJll  wore  sla^'cs.  Tlio  surface 
u  ^tiutly  uiidulatiug  and  the  soil  fertile,  espe- 
dally  idong  the  streams.  The  New  Orleans 
md  northern  railroad  passes  through  the  east- 
ern portion  of  the  county.  The  productions 
in  1S30  were  1,S84  bales  of  cotton,  109,751 
bushels  of  Indian  corn,  and  44,225  of  v  et 
jioia'oos.  There  were  0  saw  and  planing  miilii, 
11  churches,  and  365  pupils  attending  public 
f-'Iiool-i.    Capital,  Greensburg. 

SAINT  HELENA,  an  island  belonging  to 
Great  Britain,  la  the  S.  Atlantic  ocean,  about 
1,200  m.  W.  from  Africa  and  1,800  m.  E.  from 
South  America;  lat.  15"  55' S.,  long.  5°  42'  W. ; 
extreme  length,  10^  m. ;  breadth,  7  m.}  area, 
ftbeot  47  sq.  III. ;  pop.  in  1857,  6,490.  Rug- 
ged and  precipitoun  clifts  from  600  to  2,000  feet 
bijh  encircle  the  island,  giving  it  the  appear- 
tQt'e  Iroiii  u  distance  of  a  mass  of  lofly,  sterile 
rocla.   Occasional  openings  oicur  aluiiLC  the 
shore,  formin;?  iuIl-U  hy  whicli  it  can  bo  ap- 
proftched.   Of  these  the  principal  are  James's 
oaf,  baring  an  excellent  harbor,  on  which  is 
Jamestown;  Rupert's  and  Lemon  valley  on 
lae  N.  W.,  and  Sandy  bar  on  the  S.  E.,  all 
strongly  fortified.    Bobidu  tliL'se  tliero  are  nar- 
row rarines  where  landing  is  p()»ible,  whii  li 
arealso  protected  by  forts.    The  island  is  iii- 
ttrs^ted  hy  a  lofly  ridge  of  calcareous  rocks, 
raaaiag  nearly  £.  and  W.  witit  a  bend  to  the 
S.  at  oaih  oxtremiry.    Near  the  centre  of  the 
i^Uod  and  in  this  range  is  Diana's  peak,  2,700 
feet  high.   Cuckold's  point,  2,673  feet,  and 
HiUey's  mount,  2,4<j7  feet,  are  likewise  in  this 
raape.  The  Flagstaff,  2,272    ct.  and  Barns- 
cliff,  2,015  feet,  are  prominent  cliffs  on  the 
eoest.  Scattered  along  the  8.  coast  are  many 
remarkable  columns  or  basaltic  rocks,  two  of 
vhich,  Lot  and  X^t's  wife,  are  respectively  197 
ttd  100  feet  high,  and  tbe  Ohlraney,  a  noted 
nexuj^nal  column,  is  64  feet.    There  are  sev- 
eral plains,  of  which  Lon^wnod,  the  largest, 
comprise*  1,500  acres.    Of  a  tutul  area  of  ^0,- 
acres,  only  482  are  under  cultivation,  and 
«.652  devoted  to  grazing.    The  climate  is  by 
i^oine  statdd  to  bo  temperate  and  salubrious 
Md  not  nnhedtliy  to  European  constitutions, 
by  others  thi^  is  dunieJ.    At  Janiestown, 
^  fvet  above  the  sea,  the  temperature  is  gen- 
•«lly  aboat  80" ;  and,  according  to  English  au- 


thorities, throughout  the  island,  %rith  the  ezcep- 
tion  of  the  valleys  during  cahns,  it  is  vefyeqni^ 
bio  nnd  moderate.  Iron,  gold,  and  copper  have 
been  found  in  small  quantities.  The  island  is 
eridentlyof  Tokanlo  origin,  as  there  are  traces 
of  a  crater  on  the  S.  side,  from  which  lava  and 
other  volcanic  matters  have  flowed  in  every  di- 
rection, the  other  side  having,  it  is  supposed, 
sunk  into  the  ocean.  Occasionally  earthqaakes 
have  bet  n  felt,  and  at  times  tlio  surrounding 
sua  liOA  been  violently  agitated. — The  island 
was  the  reddonce  of  Napoleon  during  his  eidl^ 
from  Oct.  16,  1815,  until  Ins  death,  May  5, 
1S21.  The  house  which  he  occupied  is  at 
Longwood,  on  an  elevation  1,763  feet  above 
the  sua.  His  remains  were  deposited  at  bis 
own  re  luest  in  a  small  valley  wbieli  bad  been 
one  of  liis  favorite  re.sort->,  and  a  piece  of  risiajj 
ground  about  100  feet  in  dwmetci-  was  .scKh  ted 
for  bis  burial  place.  This  was  enclosed  with  a 
wooden  palisade,  and  the  grave  was  covered 
with  8  flat  stones  and  surrounded  by  a  high 
iron  railing.  His  body  was  exbnm(  d  in  Oct. 
1840,  and  conveyed  to  France,  by  an  expedi- 
tion under  conuuand  of  the  prince  de  Joinville. 
Baring  been  enclosed  in  Roman  cement,  the 
remains  were  in  a  jjood  state  of  preservation, 
the  countenance  being  readily  recognizable.— 
The  Island  was  discovered  on  St.  Helena's  day, 
May  21, 1501,  by  Juan  do  Nova  CastcUa,  in  the 
service  of  the  Portuguese,  by  whom  its  sitoa- 
ticn  was  concealed  until  1688,  when  it  was  vis- 
ited by  Cavendish  in  one  of  his  voynges.  Sub- 
sequently the  Portuguese  either  abandoned  it 
or  were  diivcu  from  it  by  the  l>nteh,  who  loft 
it  in  1651  on  the  establishment  of  their  colony 
at  the  cape  i>f  Goud  IIi>pe.  A  j^hort  time  afler 
it  was  settled  by  the  J:Iast  India  company,  who 
in  1665  were  expelled  from  It  by  the  Dutch; 
but  regaininj;  it  in  a  few  months,  they  kept 
png^cssion  till  1672,  when  it  was  airain  taken 
by  tiie  Dutch,  who,  however,  wcr^  almost  im- 
mediately driven  off  by  the  arrival  of  on  Eng- 
lish squadron.  The  supreme  authority  is  vested 
in  a  governor  and  a  council  com|)osed  of  the 
lieutenant^vemor,  the  colonial  secretary,  and 
chief  justices.  "When  the  council  is  not  assem- 
bled tlie  whole  authority  of  the  board  centres 
in  the  governor. 

SAINT  HELIER,  a  fortified  town  in  Jersey, 
cnpital  of  tlie  i-lan<I,  on  the  S.  coast,  at  the 
E.  side  of  St.  Aubin's  bay;  pop.  <jO,000.  It  is 
situated  at  the  foot  of  some  low  bills  which 
slope  toward  the  bay.  Tliere  is  a  con>i  lerable 
shipping  trade,  chiefly  with  Newfoundlaud. 
Ship  building  b  earned  on,  and  there  are  sev- 
eral founderies.  The  climate  ia  mild  and 
agreeable. 

SAINT  HILAIRE,  ArorsTK  de,  a  French 
botanist  and  traveller,  bom  in  (Jrleans,  Oct. 
4,  1790,  died  in  T*ari.s  in  1853.  lie  accompa* 
nied  tlio  duke  of  Luxembourg  to  Brazil  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  botanical  exi>loration  of 
that  country,  and  dnrinr:  six  years  traversed 
tlie  centr.il  and  S.  W.  provinces,  and  the  an- 
cient znissions  on  the  left  bonk  of  the  Paraguay. 
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The  results  of  bis  investigations  are  embodied  it  is  known  as  tlie  Walloostook.  From  thi 

fai  Mveral  valuable  works.  mouth  of  the  8t.  Francis  its  coqtm  if  imp* 

SAINT  HILAIRK,  Gboffbot.  8ee  G«0F-  larly  E.  S.  E  t*  the  Grand  falls,  where  it  b» 

FBOT  Sajst  Hilairb.  ft  perpendicular  descent  of  70  or  80  feet,  thcon 

SAINT  HHiAIRE,  Jules.   See  BARTRftui-  nearly  a  to  lat.  46*  K.,  when  it  tarns  miieuh 

MY  St.  Hilairb.  and  flows  E.  for  If^n  m.  to  the  entrance  of  Uw 

SAINT  TTILATRE,  Marco  t>e,  the  psondo-  outlet  of  Grand  lake,  thenw  in  a  broad  chtn- 

nyme  of  £iiii.b  Maro  Hilaire,  a  French  wri-  nel  due  8.  to  Kingston,  then  6.  B.  W.  to  Wc?t- 

ter,  bora  aboot  1700.   At  an  early  age  ho  be-  field,  and  finally  S.  £.  to  8t.  Jolm^s  harbor.  Iti 

rnmo  one  of  the  p.igos  of  Napoleon  T.,  an<\  iffer  whole  coorae  ia  about  450  m. ;  of  tlm  226  m. 

the  restoration  engaged  in  writing  for  the  book-  of  the  lower  portion  is  wholly  within  Briti^ 

sellers  essays  on  the  wnj  to  mdce  a  fortune,  territory;  76  m.  fh)m  the  Onmd  ftUs  to  tta 

to  amoko  and  take  stuiff,  to  <line  out,  to  pay  St.  Francis  forms  tlie  In  iuiidary  bctw  i-en 

one's  dt'bt.s  ami  pucceed  in  love,  «tc.,  and  brief  nnd  New  Brunswick;  tlio  next  112  in.  i*  in 

biographies  of  distinguished  or  notorious  per-  Muiue;  and  from  its  source  to  lat.  40  25' X., 

aonagea;  be  also  wrote  several  unsuccessM  long.  70**  4'  W.,  ir  i  rms  the  boandary  be- 

romnncefi.  After  the  revolution  of  1830  he  pro-  twcen  Maine  and  Canada  East.  It  has  11  prin- 

duccd  a  great  number  of  aneodotioal,biographi-  cipal  atiluents,  the  largest  being  the  Alkigtfb, 

eal,  and  hlatorieal  worlcs  relating  to  Napoleon  St  Franela,  and  Arooitoolt,  bemfe  many  nnillir 

niui  tlie  empire,  sncli  as  Mrmoirtx  iTunjHigede  ones.    It  is  navigable  fi^r  vi  ^sels  of  1?0  ur^ 

la  cour  imperiale  (Paris,  2  vols.  8vo.,  1880;  to  Fredericton,  80  m.  from  its  mouth;  m*U 

new  ed.,  1847)  ;  Sovtenin  ds  la  tie  pritee  de  steamboats  ascend  to  Woodstock,  65  m.  fortber, 

JSap^ion,  (18:>8)  ;  L<9  aide»-de-camp  d^  Vem-  nnd  even  at  times  to  the  Orand  iaUs,S26iD. 

pereur  (1841);  Histoire pirpulaire  de  KapoUon  from  its  mouth;  above  this  point  it  ia  navi- 

et  de  la  gramU  arnUa  (large  8vo.,  illustrated,  gated  by  Hteamboats  40  m.    Its  falls  afford  i 

1642):  HUtotre  dt  la  garde  impiriale  (1645-  vast  water  power.   With  ita  biwu^es  it  fiir- 

*7;  2(1  ed.,  1849);  Hutoire  de  U  campagne  de  nisli  >  1  nno  m  of  nftvigable  wateriiaiiddniu 

Muane  (4  vols.  8vo.,  illustrated.  1846-'8),  &c.  I7,0o0,000  acres. 

More  recently  he  has  written  ffutoire  ie*  eon-  SAIin*  JOHN,  or  St  John's,  a  city  lai 

$pirations  et  dea  exo-iif!r>/iH  politigves  (4  vols,  seaport  of  New  Bruoswiok,  capital  of  St.. I<  fa 

lar;>o  Rvo.,  illnstrat  i1  1 including  France,  ro.,  situated  on  a  rocky  promontory  at  the 

England,  Siiain,  and  iiustiia ;  a  continuation  mouth  of  St.  John's  river,  185  m.  N.  W.  from 

of  Anquetil-Duperron's  IlUtoire  de  France  to  Halifax,  N.  8. ;  lat.  45"*  14'  6"  N.,  long.  66' 3' 

1*^50;  Hutoire  de  Napoleon  III.  {%\o.,Um)  \  30"  W. ;  pop.  in           22,745.    Tlic  city  is 

and  La  eatertie  du  quai  d^Onay  (1850).   Ho  well  built,  ita  houses  being  mostly  of  bdciiur 

haa  edited  the  Almanae  impMea  shtee  1647.  atone,  ana  the  streets  straight  and  regvlir. 

SAINT  HYACINTHE,  a  city  of  Canada  thon-rh  some  of  them  are  very  stoop.    It  y 

East,  capital  of  St.  Hyacintho  district,  situated  divided  by  a  projecting  rock  into  two  parts, 

on  the  Yaraaska  river  in  St.  Hyacinthe  co.,  80  called  the  upper  and  lower  coves,  theibnow 

m.  from  Montreal,  and  137  from  Quebec ;  pop.  containing  tho  principal  wliarfs  and  vare- 

about  5,000.    Tt  is  pleasantly  situated,  nnd  has  lionses.    The  chief  public  building  sre  tbs 

the  St  iiyacintho  college  under  the  direction  Episcopal  and  Presbyterian  churches,  tije  w* 

of  the  Jeanits,  a  fine  stone  edifice  over  700  feet  rme  hospital,  the  government  barradu  m 

long,  with  a  library  of  7,000  volumes,  23  pro-  storehouses,  the  court  honso,  nnd  the  protiB- 

fessors,  and  343  students ;  a  nunnery,  with  a  cial  prison,   it  has  18  or  20  churches,  a  grm- 

female  seminary  of  100  pupils;  and  a  hospital  mar  and  other  schools,  2  public  libfari«ai 

undertheduugeof  file  Bisters  of  charity.    The  several  newspaper  offices  and  charit«M</  ana 

grand  tnmk  railway  passes  through  the  citv.  commercial  institutions.    Tho  harbor  i»  ^ 

SAINT  JAMES,  a  S.  E.  parish  of  La.,  hav-  of  the  finest  in  America,  and  never  blocW 

ing  Lake  Maurepas  on  the  Nt  £.  and  intersected  with  ioe.   There  is  a  peculiar  phenomenon  » 

by  the  Mississippi;  area,  330  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  the  entrance  of  the  river  just  above  the  at}?: 

1850,  11,604,  of  whom  8,095  were  slaves.  The  the  stream,  discharging  an  immense  bod;  of 

anrfaee  ia  level  and  the  aoil  fertQe.  The  plan-  water,  is  forced  throngh  a  narrow  gorge,  h 

tations  are  chiefly  on  the  river.    Tho  produc-  yards  wide  and  400  long,  and  maizes  a  t:  '!  ^ 

tions  in  18o0  were  21,670  hhds.  of  sngnr,  ?>26,-  about  17  feet.    Tho  tide  rises  ordin&nJj 

438  galls,  of  molasses,  and  334,480  bushels  of  feet,  but  at  the  vernal  equinox  26  f»t» 

Indian  corn.    Capital,  Bringiers.  ebb  tide  the  waters  of  the  river  are  about  1- 

SAINT  JOHN   or  St.  Jomn"s,  a  river  of  feet  higher  than  those  of  the  hnrbor;  at 

Mfune  and  tho  province  of  New  Brunswick,  tide  they  are  6  feet  lower,  while  for  abwu*  »* 

British  Ameriea.  called  by  the  Indians  Loosh-  or  20  nnnntes  of  eadb  ebb  and  flow  of  the 

took  (/.  <•„  Loiii:  river\  wliicli  takes  its  rise,  they  are  at  the  same  level,  duriiijr  \vfiich 

under  tho  name  of  tho  8.  W.  branch,  in  tho  sels  can  pass  tlie  falls,  but  at  no  other  titn^ 

highlands  which  separate  Maine  from  Canada,  The  country  of  which  St.  John  is  thsp*** 

near  the  little  village  of  Metjarmette.    It  flows  entry  is  rich  in  minerals,  building  stone,  trm- 

due  N.  E.  to  the  junction  of  tho  St.  Francis,  a  her,  and  agrieulttiral  products.   The  ""J^ 

distance  of  about  160  u.,  for  100  m.  of  which  of  vessels  belonging  to  tlie  port,  Dec  Bl,  1^ 
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was  666,  tonnage  110,451.    The  number  of  ar- 
rirolsin  1852  was  1,740,  tonria-e  834.267,  and 
the  number  of  clearances  1,746,  tonna^'C  ;162,- 
917.    Ship  building  is  its  most  iinportunt 
f-raijch  of  industry.    St.  John  was  founded  by 
Amerteaa  loyaliaU  who  left  the  United  States 
at  the  close  of  the  rarolutioiL 
SAIXT  JOHN,  IlKNri'.T.   See  BoLmaBROKK. 
SAINT  JOHN.  I.  Jame!^  AuGr8Tr9,anEng- 
lt>h  author,  born  in  Caermarthenshire  about 
the  begimiin^  of  the  19th  centurj.  Having 
inired  a  knowledire  of  the  cla^Hics  !Uid  of  the 
1-  rttoch,  Italian^  SpanUh,  and  Arabic  languages, 
be  went  to  London  at  the  age  of  17,  and  com- 
minced  writ!  1  '  f  r  the  pres.-i.    He  edited  for 
6otm  time  an  ultra  liberal  newspaper  at  Plj- 
ntoath,  published  a  poem  entitled  Abdallah," 
beoaaie  connected  with  James  Silk  Buck- 
11. 'ham  as  sub-editor  of  the  ''Oriental  Herald," 
I  >r  which  he  wrote  a  history  of  the  rise  and 
t>rogTeas  of  the  British  power  in  India.  In  1829 
li'?  weat     Norrunndy.  resided  in  varion?  places 
lu  France  and  Switzerland  till  1S32,  when, 
leaving  hb  fiunil  j  in  Lansanne,  he  explored,  in 
irreat  part  on  foot,  Egypt,  Sicily,  and  .Honthorn 
iiiily  and  returned  to  England  in  l^^'M.  In 
1^35  he  settled  in  the  forest  of  Chantilly,  whero 
b  wrote  his  chief  work,  the  "  History  of  the 
M.inners  and  On^toms  of  Ancient  Greecv''  (3 
v.iIj.  8vo.,  I^ndon,  1842),  during  the  progress 
of  whieh  be  beeame  nearly  blind,  and  was  as- 
fitted  hy  liis  son  Baylo  St.  John  as  amanuensis. 
Among  hia  other  works  are :  '*  Uescription  of 
E.'vpt  and  Nubia"  (Svo.,  1834);  History, 
Manner?,  and  Customs  of  the  Hindoos"  (2  vols., 
]^.34-'o);  'Tsis,  an  Egyptian  Pilgrimage"  (2 
vols.,  1852) ;  "  The  Nemesis  of  Power:  Forms 
and  Oansesof  Rerolntions ;"    There  and  Baok 
sMin  in  search  of  Beantv  :  Ttalv"  (2  vols.  Svo., 
im);    Philosophy  at  the  Foot  of  the  Cross" 
(lima,  1855) ;  and  "  History  of  the  Poor  Oon- 
I  '.esta  of  Ens^land,  Roman,  Anglo-Saxon,  Da- 
r.i-h,  aivl  Norman"  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1 80 1).   He  has 
al^o  publi&hwd  tbre^  novels  entitled  "  Tales  of 
the  Ramad'han,"  *'Marjraret  Rayeoacroft,^'  and 
"  Sir  Cosmo  Digby."    II.  Bayle,  son  of  the 
preceding,  bora  in  London  in  1822,  died  there, 
Aug.  1, 1659.    He  first  appeared  in  print  in 
i  magazine  article  at  the  aj:o  of  13,  and  from 
iiut  time  continued  to  write  for  magsizines  and 
newspapers,  although  ho  .studied  for  some  tiuio 
wiih  the  design  of  becoming  an  artist.  In 
1*^U  h,'  published  a  novel,  "The  Eccentric 
^Ter,  aud  aided  in  establishing  the  ethnologi- 
^a!  and  Syro-Eiryptiaa  societies.  He  went  to 
r-jryptin  184*1  vl  innt?  France.  Italy,  and  Sicily 
oa  the  way,  and  remained  there  nearly  two 
y*««i  and  daring  that  time  crossed  the  desert 
f'>  the  oasis  of  Siwah  for  the  purpose  of  study- 
I"-'  the  route  of  Alexander  the  Great.    Ho  next 
^?eat  two  years  in  Paris,  then  another  year  in 
^-7pt,  and  afterward  resided  principally  in 
raris.   His  chief  works  are:  "Adventnres  in 
we  Libyan  Deaert;"  "Manners  and  Politics 
J  tht  Ottooitti  Empire ;"  "  Two  Yeara*  Besi* 
^inalm&tineFtaDilr;'*    Views  In  the 


Oasis  of  Siwah"  (fol.) ;  "  The  Subalpine  King- 
dom," containing'  new  and  curious  documents 
on  the  life  of  ilousscau :  "Purple  Tints  of 
Paris :  Sketches  and  Manners;"  *'The  Turks  In 
Europe"  (IS'.Ti;  '  The  Louvre,  or  Biography 
of  a  Museum  "  (1806);  "liCgends  of  the  Chris- 
tian East"  (1857);  "Montaigne  the  Essayist" 
(1857),  &.C. — Two  otluT  brothers  are  known  in 
the  literary  world:  Percy,  as  the  author  of  a 
novel  entitled  "  Paul  Peabody,"  and  of  numer- 
ous tales;  and  Horace,  as  the  author  of  a 
"  History  of  the  Indian  Archipelag«>"  (2  voU. 
8vo.,  1853),  a  "History  of  the  British  Cou- 

? nests  in  India"  (d  vols.  8vo.),  and  a  life  of 
"olnmbns,"  and  as  editor  of  "The  Leader." 
The  three  brothers  in  1854.  commenced  the 
"  Utopia,  a  Political,  Literary,  wd  Industrial 
Journal,"  which  soon  ceased. 

SAINT  JOHN  BAPTISTE,  a  S.E.  parish  of 
I^.,  bordering  on  Lakes  Maurepas  and  Pont- 
chartrain,  and  intersected  by  the  Ifissiaeippi 
river;  area,  200  r^q.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  7,932,  of 
whom  4,5yi>  were  slaves.  The  surface  is  low 
fuid  in  many  places  marshy.  The  productions 
in  18"0  were  189.:390  bushels  of  Indian  com, 
SU.L'utt  lbs.  of  rice,  f»3<^.2:^0  ^mII'-ti"  ..f  nv^l  ^^'s, 
and  11, 035  hogsheads  of  .sugar.  CaiJiuil,  Bon- 
net Oarrr. 

SAINT  JOHN  OF  JERUSALEM,  KNir.TTxs 
HospiTALLEBs  OF  TH£  OaoKB  OP,  a  rcMgious 
and  military  body,  whiob  originated  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  1 1th  century.  In  1058  a  number  of 
Italian  merchants,  natives  of  Amulti,  establish- 
ed aa  iisyliun  for  Latin  pilgrims  at  Jerusalem,  by 
permission  of  the  calipli  of  Egypt.  This  estab- 
lishment e(>nsi^ti>d  of  a  chapel,  erected  near 
the  sibo  of  the  holy  sepulchre,  and  of  two 
hospitals,  one  for  each  sex ;  and  finally  to  each 
of  these  ho^i)it;ils  was  added  a  eliapel,  that  for 
men  being  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Almoner, 
a  Greek,  who  had  been  patriarch  of  Alexandria 
in  the  7th  century,  and  who  had  succored  the 
Christians  of  the  holy  city  when  they  beoamo 
the  victims  of  the  Saracens.  A  number  of 
I>ilgrims  entered  the  hospital,  and  devoted 
th'.'iii-olve^  tn  its  service.  It  reneiw-d  lar^re 
coutributiona  from  Europe,  particularly  from 
Italy,  and  soon  became  wealthy.  When  the 
first  crusade  was  undi  rtaken.  Peter  Gerard  was 
rer-tnr  of  tlie  hn~j)h;il,  which  was  then  Tn(>re1y 
a  Secular  instil ntiun,  and  whieh  succored  ia- 
fidels  as  well  as  Christians.  After  the  con- 
quest of  Palestine,  the  hospitallers  experienced 
high  fuvor  from  the  ornsaders,  many  of  whom, 
following  the  example  of  Go^ey  of  BoniUon, 
bestowed  landed  property  in  Enroj)e  npon  it. 
Some  of  the  crusaders  joined  it,  which  led 
Gerard  to  organize  it  as  a  regular  religions 
body,  the  members  of  which  took  the  vows  of 
obodieiice,  rha.-ititv,  and  poverty,  beside  devot- 
ing tho  remainder  of  their  lives  to  the  service 
of  the  poor  and  the  sielc  in  the  Latin  kingdom 
of  Jernsaleitj.  Their  dress  was  a  plain  black 
robe,  having  an  8-pointed  white  cross  on  tho 
left  breaft.  In  1113  Pope  Paschal  H.  sane- 
tioned  tlie  order  by  a  bully  conferring  spedal 
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privileges  on  it.  Gerard,  now  first  enperior, 
established  branch  Iiosiiital'^  in  tiifforent  parts 
of  Europe,  which  discharged  the  saiuo  ottices 
to  pilgrims  there  that  were  performed  fbr  them 
by  the  purent  Institution  in  Palestine.  Gerard 
dying  in  1118,  Kaymond  du  Pny,  a  gentleman 
of  Dauphin^,  was  unanimously  chosen  his  suc- 
cessor. He  was  a  man  of  strong  martial  tosteH, 
and  ho  proposed  to  his  brethren  tliat,  while 
they  sliuuld  still  retain  all  the  vows  they  had 
previously  taken,  they  should  add  to  them  that 
of  bearing  arms  in  defence  of  religion.  A 
propoaitioa  so  strictly  in  acoordanee  with  the 
spirit  of  Hiat  affe  was  promptly  acceded  to, 
and  the  order  became  a  military  fraternity, 
(Uid  was  orp^antzed  as  Hiu-li  by  De  Puy,  first 
grand  UK>,->tor,  who  imprciised  Iii^  character 
tipon  it.  Having,"  says  its  latest  historian, 
"  been  originally  organized  for  charitable  pur- 
poses only,  it  successively  received  the  char- 
aoter  of  *  religious,  republioan,  military,  and 
aristocratic  constitution.  It  must  bo  consid- 
ered m  religions,  since  every  member  took 
the  tlireo  vows  of  chastity,  obedieme,  and 
poverty ;  it  was  republican,  since  by  the  ori- 
ginal constitution  of  the  order  tlieir  chief  wns 
always  selected  from  among  themselves,  by 
their  own  nomination;  it  was  military,  sinee 
two  of  tiie  three  classes  into  which  it  was 
divided  were  constantly  armed,  and  waged  an 
unceaang  war  with  the  infidels :  and  it  was 
aristooratio,  since  none  but  the  first  elasa  had 
any  share  in  the  legislative  and  executive 
power. lUsLng  rapidly  to  fame  as  a  military 
Dody,  and  to  opnlenee  from  the  gifts  of  pious 
person",  the  order  was  distinguished  for  its  valor 
in  the  wars  with  the  Saracens.  It  was  nearly 
annihilated  in  the  battle  of  Tiberias  (1187). 
After  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  it  was  established 
at  Marjrfit.  t!io  female  branch  of  the  order  re- 
tiring to  I^uroi)e.  The  site  of  the  original 
hospital  at  .ierufjalem  was  lately  bestowed  by 
the  snitan  of  Turkey  upon  the  Franks,  in  grati- 
tude for  the  assistance  ho  received  from  them 
in  the  last  Rnssian  vrvr.  The  knights  were  in- 
volved  in  dis[)Titert  and  hostilitie.H  with  tlio  tem- 
plars, to  the  damage  of  l>oth  orders;  but  they 
continued  to  serve  valiantly  ji^ainst  the  infidels. 
At  tlio  battle  of  Gaza,  in  1244,  both  orders  were 
nearly  exterminated  by  the  Xharizmianf;.  "When 
Acre  fell  into  the  liands  ot  the  Saracens  (12&1), 
the  hospitallera  were  established  at  Umiwo,  in 
CypruH,  where  they  wore  recruited  hy  drifts 
on  the  European  commandertes.  In  tius  insu- 
lar residence  originated  their  naval  character, 
as  their  vessels  conveyed  pilgrims  to  the  Holy 
Land.  This  led  to  sea  nghts,  in  which  the 
brethren  became  as  distinguished  for  skill  and 
valor  as  they  had  been  on  land.  An  expedi- 
tion to  Palestine,  in  which  they  were  allien  of 
the  king  of  Persia,  led  to  no  results.  In.  1309 
the  order  sdsad  ^odea^  wUeh  bad  be«n  the 
seat  of  Mussulman  corsidri,  and  soon  converted 
that  is^land  into  ••o  ""^rong  n  Christian  bulwark, 
that  it  guv0  its  name  to  the  fraterui^.  They 
beld  the  Island  fior  mora  tha^  two  oentnrieai 
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though  it  was  aevend  times  Mmfled  by  Uw 

Mn« -iilmnn".  They  took  8myran.  and  rcttiD^d 
possession  ot  the  place  until  it  was  taken 
Tamerlane.  Inmoatof  the  aetfoaa  with  tin  fa^ 
fidels  members  of  the  order  were  present,  aad 
in  the  battle  of  Nicopolis  (13i^6>  they  saved  tht 
king  of  Hungary  from  death  or  captivity.  Tit 
first  siege  of  Bhote  bjthe  Turks  took  \>\u$  k 
14S0,  Aviipn  it  was  mlccesf^fully  defended  brty« 
grojid  master  Peter  D'Aubosson.  The  secwKl 
rfege,  in  1623,  was  attended  with  a  dWtm& 
result,  tliongh  the  ^rciml  master,  Philipj>e  Vii- 
liers  de  Lisle- Adam,  held  the  Turks  at  bajfof 
8  months,  and  was  aomttted  to  bononri>I«tmM 
by  Sultan  Solynian  the  Hagnlficcnt.  The  rem- 
nants of  the  order  proceeded  first  to  Candia.  tbcB 
to  M^sina,  and  then  to  the  mainland  of  Italy. 
Charles  V.  ceded  tlie  islands  of  Malta  and  Gono. 
and  the  city  of  Tripoli,  to  the  order,  March  24. 
1530.  Malta  was  then  a  barren  rock,  bat  ih» 
knights  made  it  one  of  Hie  strongest  plasei  ii 
the  world ;  and  they  carried  on  the  war  with 
the  Turk>!,  then  the  nh-f-nd  of  Cliristenilom,  with 
so  much  energy  tliut  their  uvw  abode  fiiroisbtd 
them  with  a  new  name,  that  of  knighti  of 
Malta.  The  T  i 1 1.-  attacked  the  island  in  1^5'. 
but  faded  to  take  it.  They  renewed  the  attsci 
in  1565,  with  an  annament  ealoalated  to  eoah 
mand  success;  but  the  grand  master.  JeaJ 
Parisot  de  la  Voletto,  defended  the  isiaodfor 
nearly  4  months,  and  the  besiegers  were  osah 
peilod  to  depart.  This  defence,  which  wv 
mnrked  by  the  most  romantic  incidents  ofyra, 
raised  the  fame  of  the  order  to  its  heiglit ;  and 
for  nearly  eenturies  more  it  enjoyed  the 
world's  ^teem.  In  the  long  conflii  t  t!i;it  the 
Meditorraneaa  saw  between  the  MaasolmiBs 
and  the  Ohriatians,  the  knig^ta  were  dlMis* 
gui.^hed  for  the  valor  with  which  thcf  coo- 
tended  against  the  followers  of  the  crescent; 
but  at  the  close  of  the  18th  century  this  quar- 
rel was  at  an  end,  and  the  order  enc«)i:nt<  rfd 
tlio  enmity  of  France,  then  jrnvemcd  ly  the 
revolutionists.  Bonaparte,  when  on  his  war 
to  Egypt,  seised  Malta,  Jmie  IS,  179&  Bn^sa 
became  the  protector  of  the  order,  the  cz.irP:>Td 
being  made  grand  master ;  but  ^inee  17^  it 
has  been  able  to  maintiun  but  a  shadowy  $^ 
ence,  the  last  leiio  of  tihe  age  of  the  tnmin 
and  of  chivalrr. 

S^UNT  JOHN'S,  a  N.  K  CO,  of  Fla.,  Ivini 
between  the  St.  John'a  river  and  the  Atlaotie, 
and  (Ir  i'ned  by  the  St.  John's  and  its  affliiont?; 
area,  990  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860,  8,039,  of  whcm 
1,008  were  slaves.  TheaoHkceis  flatandwoch 
of  it  marshy.  There  are  some  live  oaks.  Tha 
productions  in  1860  were  14,890  bushels  of 
Indian  corn,  290  hhds.  of  sugar,  and  6,325  g«ll*> 
of  molasses.   Capital,  6t.  Augustine. 

8ATNT  JOHN  S,  a  city  of  Ncwfonndhnd, 
oapital  of  the  island  and  colony,  and  the  east; 
emmoat  aeaport  of  Kortb  America,  mimtm 
near  the  end  of  the  moat  eastern  of  tli© 
merous  peninsu hi «  of  X e wfonndland,  70  m.  fro* 
Cape  Race,  in  Jat.  47°  83'  6"  N.,  long. 
W.;  po^ la  18QS,  S1,COO.  Thetoim  ii  M» 
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on  M  Mcfivftff  andeoiuistsof  cmelong  irrega- 

..;r  itreet.  with  a  number  of  Inn  a  oponini;  into 
iL  Til©  principal  public  buildings  are  the  gov- 
<fniraent  house,  a  large  structure  which  cost 
<  175,000;  the  house  of  assembly,  a  fine  granite 

•  lilding;  a  Roman  Catholic  cathedral,  a  lunatic 
aivlam,  hospital,  and  cuiitom  house.  It  has  d 
ur  10  ehurebes,  6  schools,  several  bencTolent 
-societies,  a  mt  chanics'  institute,  with  mn?e- 
am,  libronr,  and  reading  room  attached,  an 
asrienltoru  tocietv,  a  net  «nd  other  mann- 
fi^torie^  a  botanic  garden,  and  a  marine 
;  romenado.    The  wharfs  and  «-tiv_''^s  for  dry- 

fish,  which  line  the  shore,  are  a  peculiarity 
ot*  the  town.   The  harbor  is  a  rwy  fine  one, 
capable  of  thorougli  dc'lenco  against  any 
iiiVAding  fared,  from  the  formidable  batteries 
irbicb  command  the  narrows  at  its  entrance, 
vSiich  are  only  580  feet  wide  and  600  long, 
Tf.ih  12  fathoms  water.   The  anchorage  inside 
is  excelli'nt  and  spacious,  with  no  perceptible 
ri  k-s.  The  tnde  of  the  town  is  mostly  with 
'.'■i  fiiihernon,  whom  it  supplies  with  clothing, 
j>:orision9,  and  fishing  materials,  and  with 
merehAut  yessels  from  Great  Britain,  oonti- 
:-atal  Earope.  tbo  United  States,  and  the 
^Veit  Indies,  which  it  supplies  with  fish,  seal 
^kins,  oil,  and  blabber.   Codfish  is  the  great 
' mh  of  export,  and  of  thi^  it  sond-^  out  annu- 
V'-y  to  market  from  500,000  to  1,000,000  quin- 
bnt  considerable  quantities  of  salmon, 
'^rring,  seal  and  whale  Oil,  eod  liver  oil,  lilnh- 
^or,  aiid         skins  are  al-o  expf)rted.  Tho 
lioaiber  of  vessels  arriving  at  St.  John's  in  1851 
▼as  849,  tonnnge  108,016,  and  the  nmnber 
rieared  was  Tr>:^,  tonnairo  'J  1,1 91.    Tlio  lar^'O 
d<>^  of  tlio  country  are  much  employed  in  the 
town  for  hauling  wood,  &c.    St.  John's  was 
Liinflfed  in  1583  by  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert 

HAINT  JOHN'S  BIVEB.   Bee  Flobida, 
v        p,  566. 
SKIST  JOHKSBURY, « town  of  Vermont, 
I'it^  of  Caledonia  co.,  on  tho  ri^rlit  bank  of 
iiittPas^ampiiic  river,  37  m.  N.  £.  from  Muntpe- 
lier;  pop.  in  1860,  2,758.   It  is  dirided  faito  8 
tillages,  the  Centre,  East,  and  Plain,  the  last 
tb.'  Iftr^r.-st.    Tt  has  9  churches,  an  academy, 
scLiuoI.  bank,  printing  office,  4f»)undcrics 
an'l  machine  shops,  and  the  extensive  manu- 

•  •  tnry  of  platform  and  other  scales  of  Messrs. 
e  mbanks.  Tho  Connecticat  and  Fassumpsio 
r-cTs  railroad  passes  through  tho  town. 

.  SAINT  JOSEPH.  1.  A  S.  W.  cu.  of  Mich., 
■  •''?^enng  on  Indiana,  and  drained  hy  the  !^t. 
•'^  'I  -iV,  Portatre,  Prairie,  Pigeon,  and  Fawn 
''"er?;  area,  52s  sn.m.;  pop.  in  1850,  12,725; 

I860,  21,262.    The  surface  i.s  rollinfr.  and 
J  «  soil  is  very  fertile.   The  productions  in 
were  2«5,011  bnshels  of  wheat,  481,887 
;  f  Indian  com,  114,808  of  oats,  12,708  tons  of 

•  ay,  aad  68,137  lbs.  of  wool.  There  were  12 
pi*  nilla,  21  saw  mills,  4  iron  fonnderies,  a 
'•oollen  factory,  6  distilkrirs,  2  newspaper 
M^ces.  14  churches,  and  4,838  pnpils  att^nd- 

public  schools.    The  Michigan  southern 
'aUmtd  liiienwte  the  eoontj;  Oapital,  Oen* 


trevflto.  n.  A  17.  eo.  of  Ind.,  bordering  on 

Micliigan,  and  drained  by  the  St.  Joseph's  and 
Kankakee  rivers;  area,  470  sq.  m.;  pop.  in 
1860,  10,954;  in  1860,  18,455.  The  sarfhoo 
|g  nearly  level,  and  b  dlyit^  in  nearly  equal 
proportions  into  oak  openings,  forests,  and 
prairie.  Tho  pruductions  in  1850  were  161,- 
956  bnshels  of  wheat,  346,841  of  lDdi;in  corn, 
109,5in  of  nat«."ana  31,1G7  Ih^.  of  wool.  There 
were  6  grist  mills,  4  tanneries,  17  churches, 
and  1,858  pnpils  attending  puhtio  schools. 
Marl  and  iron  ore  are  found.  The  Michigan 
fonthem  and  northern  Indiana  rallrond  passes 
tiiron^rli  the  countv.    Capital,  Souih  BluJ. 

S  AINT  JOSEPIf,  a  city  of  Mo.,  arnl  cipital 
of  Buchanan  co.,  situated  on  tlio  great  E.  bend 
of  the  Missouri  river,  5U0  m.  W.  N.  W.  from 
St.  Lonis,  and  840  m.  fhom  Jefferson  Oity,  with 
both  which  cities  it  i?»  ci»nno(  ?i  d  !iy  Hiies  of 
steamboats;  pop.  in  IHtiO,  8,y:J2.  it  is  con- 
nected with  the  Mississippi  river  by  the  Han- 
nibal and  St.  Joseph  railroad,  nnd  forms  one 
of  the  chief  points  of  de[>artnre  for  the  emi- 
grant trains  and  the  overland  mail  to  Colorado, 
Utnh,  Nevada,  and  California.  The  town  is 
well  Itnilt.  and  lias  a  large  female  seminary,  a 
convent,  a  court  house,  odd  fellows'  hall,  sev- 
eral large  hotels,  6  newspapers  and  periodicals, 
8  of  them  daily,  and  10  churches.  There  are 
fteam  flouring  and  saw  mills,  hacc-ing  manu- 
factories, &c.  The  trade  iu  lilting  out  the 
emigrant  trains  and  expresses  is  very  heavy, 
rnnn-nriii^'  in  1858  to  $3,700,000.  St.  Joseph 
was  chartered  as  a  city  in  1857. 

8AINT  JOSEPH'S,  a  river  of  Michigan  and 
Indiana,  which  rises  in  Hinsdale  co.,  Mich., 
and  after  making  a  circuit  into  northern  In- 
diana returns  into  Michigan,  and  falls  into  Lake 
Mlchij-'.in.  at  the  village  of  St.  Joseph,  after  a 
course  of  250  m.  It.s  p-encral  direction  is  nearly 
W.,  but  its  course  is  serpentine.  It  is  naviga- 
ble for  small  steamboats  toConstantine,  120  m. 
from  its  month,  where  is  a  good  harbor. 

SAINT  JUST,  AxToixE  I^uis  Lioir  de,  a 
IPVench  revolntionist,  born  at  Decize,  Nivemais, 
in  1768,  died  by  the  gnillotine,  July  28,  1794. 
Tho  son  of  ft  military  man,  his  education  n-nve  \ 
him  an  extravagant  admiration  of  the  ancient 
republics.  He  early  published  two  licentious 
hut  dull  poems,  Org  mt,  in  20  cantos  (2  vols. 
8vo.,  1789),  and  Mu  piUUhUmm^  ou  le  noutel 
Organt  (1792),  and  a  work  entitled  Rprit  At  la 
retolution  et  -  A  !a  rohnflhtfion  de  Francr  (1791), 
Thronfrli  tlie  induenoe  of  Robespierre  he  was 
returned  to  the  national  convention  in  ITl'S, 
though  he  lacked  a  year  d  the  legal  age.  He 
took  the  foremost  rank  amon<x  the  violent  spir- 
its in  that  body,  and  in  his  tirst  speech  (Nor, 
18)  invoked  the  examples  of  Rome  and  Eng- 
land as  to  the  di-iio-iti<<n  to  be  made  of  tho 
king,  for  whose  death  without  respite  or  op- 
peal  he  finally  voted.  He  advocated  the  con- 
centration of  all  i>ower  in  the  convention,  the 
supervision  of  military  operations  by  its  mem- 
bers, and  tho  system  of  terror  as  the  only 
means  of  safety  Ibr  France,  dedarisg  that 
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"  tlioso  wlio  make  lialf-way  revolutions  only 
dig  tiieir  own  jrravos.'"  Afttr  the  full  of  the 
Girondists  lie  vfiis  made  a  member  of  the  coni- 
nutteoof  poblic  safety,  and  was  sent  Avitli 
Bas  as  coramissiuner  to  the  army  of  ihe  Khine, 
e^bliabed  the  guillotine  in  Alsace,  and  deci- 
iDttod  the  poptiuitioiL  In  Feb.  1794,  he  was 
named  president  of  the  convention,  and  in 
March  made  the  report  against  Danton  and  his 
partisans  which  insured  their  death.  With 
Oouthon  and  Bobespierro  he  formed  the  c^e- 
brated  trinmvirato  of  the  roijrn  of  terror.  On 
the  9th  Thermidor  {July  27)  ho  mounted  the 
tribnae  to  resist  the  tMrent  of  wrath  which  waa 
ovcrwlielmiri^'  them,  but  in  vain;  and  the  next 
day,  with  the  other  terrorists,  ho  was  led  to 
the  scaffold.  Beside  the  works  above  men- 
tioned, he  was  the  anthor  of  .fragments  tur  let 
imtitudons  r/puhfi^ftinet  (12mn.,  1800),  and  of 
an  I^mi  de  comtUution^  printed  iu  his  iEutra 
pditiqveM  (8vo.,  1833-'4). 

SAINT  LAMHEKT,  Cii  atiles  Fbaxcois,  mar- 
quia  de,  a  French  author,  born  at  VC'zolise, 
Lorraine,  in  1717,  died  in  Paris,  Feb.  9,  1803. 
At  the  court  of  King  Stanldas  at  Lun6villo  he 
met  Voltaire,  whom  he  supplanted  in  the  af- 
fections of  liis  mi-strc.ss  tlie  marchioness  du 
Ohfttelet,  but  wa.s  through  his  inflnenc^  intro- 
duced into  tlio  literary  and  fashionalde  rirclcs 
of  Paris.  Ue  entered  the  French  i^^rvico  aa 
eolonel,  but  after  a  fbw  years  reth^  ttam  it 
and  devoted  himself  to  literature.  In  17r>0  he 
formed  a  connection  with  Mme.  d'lloudetot,  the 
sistcr-ia  law  of  Mme.  d'f^ninny,  which  contin- 
XL&^  unintermpted  tUl  liis  death  nearly  60  years 
later.  <  »f  fiM  numerous  poem-^  the  only  one 
now  read  i^  Le4  MMont  (17G9 ;  revi^d  and  en- 
lar^  ed.t  1771).  His  ehief  prose  work  is  La 
frtnfipft  de*  maurt  chi3  toutes  1(9  nation*,  cm 
mteehhme  nnirtr^r-^  (5  vols.  8vo.,  179H-1801). 

SAINT  LANDKV,  a  S.  W.  parish  of  La., 
drained  by  the  Atcliafalaya,  Cortablcau,  and 
Techo  bayous,  and  by  tlie  iifflueiits  <  >f  tlie  Mi  r- 
meutau  river ;  area,  2,2UU  sq.  m. ;  pop.  iu  itttiU, 
S8,10O«  of  whom  1 1,486  were  slaves.  The  sor- 
face  is  hijirh  and  uodnlatinpr,  and  the  soil  fer- 
tile. The  staple  productions  are  sugar,  <(it- 
ton,  Indian  corn,  and  8wcet  potatoes.  In  \bhO 
there  were  0  saw  mills,  G  taunorics,  2  news- 
papers, 6  churclu  and  000  popils  in  publio 
schools.    Capital,  Opelou?a9. 

SAINT  LAWRENbE,arirer  of  North  Amerw 
Irn,  formiriLr  f 'T  a  part  ot  its  rniiix-  the  boun- 
dary between  Britisli  America  and  the  United 
States.  It  ii  Uiiually  reckoned  as  issuing 
fivm  lAke  Ontario,  in  lat.  44^  10'  N.,  and 
Ion?.  76°  30'  W..  whence  to  tl.c  sea  it  7.'0 
m.  long.  Jf  tlie  whuic  length  from  tlie  hcud 
of  Lake  Superior  wore  reckoned,  it  would  be 
1,910  m.,  rr  iMi'I'idiiiu'  th'^  J^t.  I.rnii?,  the  Ju  nd 
atream  of  that  lake,  2,100  m.  It  ii»  navigable 
for  the  largest  ships  to  Onebec,  and  for  Teasels 
of  600  tons  to  Montreal.  A!»ovt'  that  city  its 
navigation  imj  odcd  t  v  rn]«ids,  of  which  the 
Cedar  and  Ijiicintiu  aru  tiiu  most  considerable. 
The  laeUDation  of  these  rapids  is  ao  regular, 


that  steamboats  drawing  7  feet  of  water  can  da- 

sci'Tsd  ih(y  river  safely;  and  for  the  purpoa*  d{ 
obviuiing  the  difheulty  of  u&ct^ut  (Jjike  Ontario 
being  234  feet  above  the  ocean  level),  7  diff»- 
ent  canals  have  l»ccn  constructed.  (  f  .in  argr*- 
gate  length  of  41  which  wiU  adtnit  tlNr 
passage  of  vessels  of  1,000  tons.  A  canal  Las 
also  been  constructed  from  Lake  Ontr.rio  to> 
Lake  Erie,  called  the  Welland  canal,  2S  m.  :c 
length,  and  having  capacity  to  pass  a  ves^**!  <  f 
600  tons  burden.  There  is  also  a  ship  canal 
of  large  size  around  the  falls  of  St.  Mary, 
between  Lake  Huron  and  Lake  Superior.  A 
▼essd  of  000  tona  may  load  from  the  mooih 
of  the  St.  Louis  ri\er  at  Fond  du  I  k-,  (.-r  frcia 
Chicago,  and,  without  breaking  bulk,  (iU2« 
down  the  St.  Lawrence  to  any  port  in  ilit 
world.  In  1856,  1,179,246  tons  of  ehipi  in; 
passed  through  the  Welland  canal,  and  7!'  »41 
tona  through  the  8t.  Lawrence  cauiih*.  Oa 
leavinip  Lue  Ontario  the  river  is  aboat  |  of  a 
mill'  wide,  but  beb">w  Qni!>i.c  it  rapidly  ri- 
pands  to  10,  20,  and  30  m. ;  at  Cape  Ga^Hl-  It  \* 
100  m.  Its  principal  tributaries  on  the  aiik 
are  the  Ottawa,  680  m.  long,  the  St  Mattfka, 
the  Betsiamito  or  Bcrsiniis,  and  tise  Sa;ra«?nay . 
tliose  on  the  S.  aide,  which  uru  ssinaller  andv/ 
less  importanee,  are  the  Oswegatchie,  Blach. 
Crass.  Kaeket,  8t.  Rt;;.M-».  Sorel,  i^t.  T  i  Mnci*.  an^ 
Chaudiere  rivars«  The  St.  Lawrence  is  stodded 
throaghont  Uie  grei^r  nart  of  ita  cottrae  with 
isl«ids ;  near  its  egress  from  I^ike  Ontario  tlxcv 
is  a  group  so  numerous  as  U)  have  receivet!  ;^ 
name  of  the  Tliuu:>uud  i^land.^.  Tlie  St.  La«  • 
rence  drains  a  territory  of  o>  «^  r  400,000  aq.  ibu, 
and  its  basin  i?  computed  by  l):irby  to  contiiixi 

more  than  half  of  all  the  frc&h  water  <m  tia* 
planet.**  The  solid  contents  of  the  lakes, 
and  gulf,  according  to  his  estimate,  are  1.'  tT 
011,792,860,000  cubic  feet  of  wntt  r.  or  t- 
cieut  to  envelope  tiic  entire  earth  iu  &  w  ^icrj 
ooyering  3  feet  deep. — ^The  gnlf  of  Sl.  Law- 
rence, which  reccivLs  the  waters  of  i!  roi^Ltj 
river,  ia  enclosed  by  the  Island  of  Isea  fiMUMi* 
land  on  the  £.,  Xova  Scotia,  New  Bninswich. 
and  Canada  on  tlic  S.  and  W.,  and  Labrador  ol 
the  X.    It  is  us-iallv  stated  to  lie  botwcvn  LaJL 
46'  and  50'  N.,  und  long.  68°  aiid  6o'  W. ;  b  t 
there  has  been  no  puisitivc  detenuiuatiuQ  •  r 
the  point  where  the  river  cr.ds  and  the  ^J.i 
begins,  and  a  commission  am>ointod  by  iL* 
Canadian  parliament  have  within  the  pa->t  t««i 
years  been  cni^aped  in  invt  -ti/  itl'  ns  to  df-  At 
the  question.    The  gulf  lias  3  channels  of  c\.4x< 
munication  with  the  ocean,  viz., between 
foundland  and  Capo  Breton,  by  the  strait  *.4 
Belle  Ivio  on  the  N.,  and  thi  ouf/h  the  put  «•:' 
CaiiHo  on  the  S.    It  has  numerous  Inland*, 
among  which  are  Anticosti.  Prince  Edward**, 
and  ^liiirdalen.   Its  principal  bavii  are  Chalcur, 
between  ^*ew  Brunswick  and  Canada; 
michi,  in  New  Brnnswick ;  St.  George  baj , 
Nova  Scotia  ;  and  Pf .  GeorgeV.  Newfoandlaod. 

SAINT  L.VWKKNc  E,  a  X.  N.  K.  r,».  of  Ncm 
York,  bordered  N.  K.  bv  tiie  Si.  l^iwrv lux*  ri^cf, 
and  drained  by  tha  JndlaD*  Oswegatchicv  Gnm^ 
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Racket,  St.  Rejns,  and  Deer  rivers  and  their 
&dluents;  area,  2,900  aq.  m.,  being  the  lar- 
liest  county  in  the  state;  pop.  in  IMO,  90,4S8. 
It  ha-ii  3  lakes  of  consideriible  size,  Lonfr, 
iil&ck,  tad  Oranberrj,  beside  several  smaller 
onei.  The  aovibarn  ixntion  of  the  oonntj  is 
as  Jet  but  thinly  settled,  and  is  heavily  tira- 
i  cred.    Alun^  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  surface 
i.'  tfcntrallv  level,  aiid  very  productive.  There 
are  mines  of  lead  and  specular  iron  ore.  The 
1 '  Mluctions  in  1855  were  320.244  bushels  of 
wheat,  437,041  of  oats,  220,593  of  Indian  com, 
C04.088  of  potatoes,  189,400  tons  of  hay,  197,- 
H-j  lbs.  of  hops,  4,268.809  of  butter.  \Su2/.m 
f  cheese,  246,663  of  wool,  and  518,918  of 
ir.a^)le  sugar.    There  were  15  iron  mannfiio* 
taring  establishments,  7  woollen  factorie«,  8 
L-heries.  3  pearl.ish  maniifartories,  7  starch 
Uciories,  20  coach  and  wagon  manufactories, 
$3  grbt  mflk,  188  mw  mills,  86  tanneries,  8 
[lewspaper  offices,  117  churches,  and  487  school 
houses.  Capital.  Canton.  i 
SAINT  LEONABDS,  Edwabd  BumaauM 
SroDET,  baron,  an  English  jurist,  born  in  London 
i 1781.   lie  studied  law  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  pub- 
i -ned  in  1805    A  Concise  and  Practical  Trea- 
Xm  of  the  Law  of  Vendors  and  Purchasers" 
i'  )thed..  1857).  and  was  admitted  to  practice 
iu  ld07.  In  ia08  he  published  "  A  Practical 
Treatise  on  Powers,**  and  in  1809   A  Series 
■  f  Letters  to  a  Man  of  Property,  on  Sale.-;. 
Pnreh.%«03,  Mortpra^es,''  &c.,  both  which  have 
p  i-sed  through  numerous  editions.   With  slight 
exceptions,  increase  of  boriness  and  official 
cires  prevented  his  appearing  again  as  an 
ftDihor  for  40  years.   From  1817  he  confined 
bioudf  to  chancery  practice,  in  which  he  soon 
'  >  »k  the  highest  position.    Uo  entered  parlia- 
meut  in  1828,  and  in  1829  was  made  solicitor- 
general  by  the  dnlce  of  Wellington  and  knighted, 
retiring  from  office  with  Wellington  in  Nov. 
H31.  For  a  brief  period  in  1835  be  was  lord 
cliancellor  of  Ireland  under  Sir  Robert  Peel,  on 
>hoso  return  to  power  in  is41  he  again  re- 
ceived that  office,  and  held  it  till  his  retirement 
in  July,  1816.    In  Feb.  1852,  he  was  appointed 
lofd  dunoeUor  of  England,  and  createa  n  peer. 
Hd  retired  with  the  Derby  ministry  in  Decem- 
ber, bnt  continued  to  take  an  active  part  iu 
p'litics  and  in  the  business  of  the  house  of 
I  rds.  In  IS  19  he  published  a  "Treatise  on 
the  Law  of  Property,  as  administered  in  tlio 
H oase  of  Lords,"  in  1861  "  An  Essay  on  the 
^'t  w  Real  Pro[>erty  Statntea^'*  and  in  1868  **  A 
Uaiidbook  on  Proi>ertv  Law." 

SAINT  LOUIS.  I.'  An  E.  co.  of  Mo.,  occu- 
PT'Dg  the  tongue  of  land  formed  by  the  junc- 
tioD  of  the  Mii^'^issippi  and  Missouri  rivera,  and 
tlrained  bv  the  Marame<" ;  area,  550  sq.  m. :  pop. 
in  1860,  181,635,  of  whom  4,362  were  slaves. 
^nrfiKe  is  Taried  and  the  soil  very  fertile. 
The prodnctions  in  1850  were  66H,2!0  bushel-* 
«f  hidiaa  corn,  98,430  of  wheat,  138,837  of 
^  14,169  tons  of  hay,  and  908,489  lbs.  of 
i>iitter.  There  are  extensive  mines  of  coal  and 
<iQiniQg<tf  laarble  in  the  county,  and  the  west- 
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em  part  extends  into  the  great  iron  region  of 
the  state.  The  Pacific  and  the  St.  Charles  rail- 
roads traverse  the  county.   Oapit^,  St.  Lonls. 

11.  A  N.  E.  C'K  of  )ilinn.,  bounded  N.  E.  by  the 
cbiun  of  small  lakes  which  separate  that  state 
from  Brftidi  America,  B.  E.  by  Lake  Snperior, 

and  drained  by  St.  Loui.s,  Vennilion,  Swan,  and 
other  rivers ;  area,  6,500  sq.  m.:  pop.  in  IHtiO, 
40tj.  The  county  is  interispersi  d  wiili  lakes,  the 
most  important  of  which  are  Xaiiiekan.  Vermil- 
ion, Swan,  Sandy,  and  Crooked  lakes.  The  road 
from  St.  Cloud  to  Fond  du  Lac  in^^avs  throoi^ 
the  8w  E.  psaet  of  the  eonnty.  Capital,  Oneota. 

SAINT  LOUIS,  ft  eity  and  port  of  entry  of 
Missouri,  and  commercial  metropolis  of  the 
central  Mississippi  valley,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  MLsidssippi  river,  20  m.  below  the  entrance 
of  the  Missouri,  174  in.  al«ove  the  mouth  of 
the  Ohio,  1,194  m.  above  New  Orleans,  and 
128  m.  E.  fh>m  Jefferson  City;  lat.  88*"  87'  98^' 
K,  lonp.  90"  IV  IT  W.;  j^op.  iu  1769,  801; 
in  1788,  1,197 ;  in  1810, 1,680 ;  in  1820,  4,590; 
in  1840, 16,467;  in  1860,  77,860;  and  in  1880, 
151,780,  of  whom  about  1,600  were  slaves. 
Tlie  city  is  elevated  many  feet  above  the  floods 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  is  [)rotected  from  them 
by  a  limestone  bank,  instead  of  the  perpendic- 
ular clitrs  or  the  alluvial  soil  wlti  fi  iisTially 
form  its  banks.  It  is  built  on  two  terraces,  the 
first  or  lower  rising  somewhat  abruptly  abont 
20  feet  from  the  river,  the  second  or  upper 
making  a  more  gradual  ascent  of  40  feet  from 
the  lower,  and  spreading  out  into  a  wide  and 
l>eautiful  plain,  commanding  a  view  of  the 
city,  the  river,  and  the  ndjaeent  rountrr.  The 
corporate  limits  of  the  city  extend  6^  m.  along 
the  rirer,  which  is  slightly  convex  at  this 
point,  and  between  ?<  ind  4  m.  back  from  it. 
It  contains  15}  sq.  m.  The  densely  settled 
portion,  however,  is  compri.«?ed  in  a  district  of 
about  2  m.  along  the  river,  and  a  little  more 
than  a  mile  in  width.  The  city  is  regtUarly 
laid  out,  the  long  streets  on  the  lower  terrace 
running  parallel  to  the  curve  of  the  river,  while 
clsewliero  thcr  are  nsnally  at  riirht  antrleswith 
those  running  westward  from  the  river  bank. 
Front  or  Levee  street,  along  the  river,  is  100 
feet  wide,  and  on  its  W.  side  is  built  up  with 
Inrfre  warehnufe'^ ;  the  other  streets  are  usunllr 
60  feet  in  widtli.  The  city  is  remarkably  vv  eil 
built,  most  of  its  warehouses  and  a  large  pro- 
portion of  its  pnblip  edifices  and  dwellinfr? 
being  of  brick  or  stone.  Nearly  2,800  build- 
ings were  erected  in  the  t&ty  in  1860,  at  a  cost 
of  about  $7,600,000.  The  principal  public  build- 
ings are :  the  city  hall  ;  the  court  house,  erect- 
ed at  an  expense  of  $500,000 ;  the  new  custom 
honse  and  post  office,  costing  $860,000;  the 
United  States  arsenal,  a  larjre  and  imposing 
structure  iu  the  S.  E.  part  of  the  eily,  !>urrouud- 
eil  with  fine  grounds;  the  merchants'  exchange, 
the  mercantile  library  hall,  tlie  city  hospital, 
the  marine  hospital,  the  high  school  building, 
8t.  Lonis  nniversity,  several  magnificent  hotels, 
the  cathedral  (136  feet  long  and  S^t  wide,  with 
A  front  of  polished  free  stonej,  St.  George's 
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(Episcopal)  rhnrch,  and  the  chnrrh  of  the  of  which  fli6  larfre^t  and  best  are  the  linJt! 
Messiah  (Umtarianj.   There  are  in  the  city  7&  bouse,  aa  fanmenfte  and  costlj  Btructorei  tk 
ehnrcliea,  of  which  8  are  BapliBt,  7  Episcopal,  Plantora*  hotd^  occupying  the  imtire  ilrint  m 
8  Lutheran  and  Evungeliciil,  18  Methodist,  12  Fourth  stroet  between  Pine  and  Chestnut;  ih 
Prcsbyteriftn,  19  Komau  Catholic,  and  1  each  city  hotel,  the  United  States,  the  tioiitlierr  (w: 
Congregational,  Jewish,  Unitarian,  and  Univer-  completed),  the  Virginia,  theMi&souri.  tlieEm- 
aalist— The  henevolent  and  charitable  instita-  ett,  und  the  Konroe  hoaaes.  At  the  begkiiiif 
tions  of  St.  Louis  are  very  numer  oris :  it  has  10  of  1B60  there  were  6  lines  of  city  railroads  in  op- 
orphan  asylums,  a  home  for  the  friendless,  a  oration.  There  are  16  cemeteries  in  and  wofiad 
house  of  refbge  with  126  inmates,  a  girls'  indas-  the  dtj,  several  of  them  from  6  to  8  ndlwfr 
trial  home,  all  industrial  school  for  boys,  sev-  tant.   The  city  is  sup[)licd  %vith  watorfroj 
erol  free  evening  schools,  on  insane  hospital,  a  lar^  reservoir,  into  which  it  is  pumpc-d  by  stt- 
maternity  and  infant  hospital,  a  marine  hoe-  tionary  engines  from  the  river,  and  distribi:^ 
p&tal  (a  fine  editic-o  of  great  capacity),  and  3  through  the  streets  in  iron  pipes.  The  enlarge' 
general  hospitals  ;  7  convents,  and  numerous  mcnt  of  the  snpply  has  been  for  some  time  in 
benevolent  and  benefit  societies.    Tlie  schools  contemplation.  Lios  has  been  used  tor^liUi:? 
Hi  St.  Louli  have  for  many  years  eqjoyed  the  city  since  1848.   There  are  several  pirki 
a  high  reputation.    They  include  n  normal  the  largest  of  which,  called  the  fair  proasdv 
eohoolf  a  high  school  occapying  a  fine  and  well  comprises  about  fiO  acres.  The  levee  alongtk 
ptenned  edifice,  and  S6  pnblic  schools  of  lower  river  bank  has  been  greatly  improved  it  tvoy 
grade.    The  amount  of  the  s(  liool  tax  for  1860  heavy  expense  within  a  few  years,  and  bo* 
was  $78.46:J.  in  a<ldition  to  the  receipts  of  the  afibrds  facilities  for  steamboats  to  discbiirjit 
school  I'uud  and  other  funds,  wluch  were  large,  their  cargoes  superior  to  those  of  any  othtr 
Beside  these,  86  schools,  academics,  ami  semi-  eity  on  the  Mississippi. — St.  Louis  u  hr^th 
narics  are  not  connected  with  the  l>oar(I  of  enjraged  in  manufacturing.   Her  flor.ring  mills 
education.    The  St.  Louis  university,  under  of  which  there  are  19,  have  a  very  W 
the  direction  of  members  of  the  sodety  of  reputation ;  their  prodnction  incressed 
Jesus,  was  founded  in  1820.  and  iiirorporatedfai  408,099  harrols  in  1S51  to  R7n.r.4fi  in 
1832.    It  has  a  very  valuable  museum,  a  com-  The  sugor  received  in  Bt.  Louis  in  1869 
plcte  set  of  philosophical  and  chemical  appa-  68,174  nhds.,  9,186  bbls.,  and  6,695  htm. 
satns,  and  libraries  containu^  about  22,000  axkd  the  molaasSB  68,624  barrels  and  \1>M 
volumes:  and  in  1800  there  wore  18  professors  k^s,  being  an  amount  equal  to  that  eiport- 
and  iniitruetors  and  134  students.   The  Wash-  ed  to  all  other  ports  from  New  Orleans.  TKe 
ington  university,  incorporated  in  1858,  is  an  in-  greater  part  of  this  was  for  the  kipply  of  tbe 
stitiition  intended  to  cmhrace  the  whole  range  lorpo  pugar  refineries  of  the  city,  wliit  li  rnsn 
of  univer^itv  studies,  except  theological,  and  ufactiu-e  most  of  the  sugar  consumed  in 
to  vI^stA  uppurtunity  of  complete  preparatfon  Mississippi  valley.   The  nir  trade  of  flt  Itf^ 
for  every  sphere  of  practical  and  scientific  life,  in  1800  amounted  to  $549,422.  $310,000  bein; 
Three  departments  are  already  organized  and  in  for  bullalo  robes,  of  which  85,000  were  broojit; 
operation,  the  academic,  the  scieutilic,  and  the  into  nuirket.    Tlitre  were  also  126,000 nKte* 
practical  or indastrial;  uidotbers  will  beestab-  skins,  .'}7,000  mink  skins,  120.000  lbs.  of  d««r 
lii-hed  n-s  occa^^ion  may  require.   The  O'Fallon  skins,  10,800  wolf  tskins,  34.500  opossnm  skin-s 
pol>tcchnic  institute  is  one  of  the  departments  and  from  1,000  to  6,500  each  of  otter,  fox. 
of  this  nnivereaty;  it  baa  a  library  of  several  mnskrat,  wild  cat,  b^ver,  polecat,  snd  otber 
thousand  volumes,  and  a  well  .supplied  reading  skins.     Oils  and  chemicjils  arc  (•xtrr>iv^i;*' 
room,  and  is  organising  a  corps  of  instructors*  manufactnred.   I*ard  and  linseed  oils  lonn  af 
iu  the  ditferent  topics  embraced  in  technologi-  important  item  in  tlie  jiroduotions  dflia^' 
osl  sdenee^  Then  are  also  a  commercial  eoK  in  1852  the  amount  of  the  f<^nnor  was  neArn 
lego  of  some  note,  and  8  medical  colleges,  one  6,000  bbls.,  and  in  1860  it  was  yO,000  bbte. 
of  them  homoeopathic.  The  academy  of  science,  The  production  of  linseed  oil  for  afew  jm" 
founded  in  1860,  has  a  large  mnsemn  and  agood  post  has  diminished,  from  a  short  sopp^ 
library,  and  ha.s  published  its  transactions  and  seed,  but  St.  Louis  is  still  one  of  the  princ^pu 
is  in  correspondence  with  other  similar  insti-  poiuta  of  its  manufacture.   The  nitoiu^^i'.^ 
tntfons.    A  German  institnte  of  science,  art,  of  hemp  into  bale  rope  and  bag?iogt  tD« 
and  mechanics  was  founded  in  185G.    Beside  tilling  of  whiskey,  and  the  nianufactare  w 
the  libraries  of  the  colleges,  &c..  there  are  8  tobacco,  in  which  10  or  12  e>t:ihli?"hnient9  ar»' 
public  libraries,  the  new  library,  the  mercan-  employed,  all  occupymany  hands  and  « 
tile  library,  with  22,000  ▼dnmea,  and  the  li-  amount  of  capital  The  packing  of  pork. 
brary  of  the  Franklin  a?sociation.     In  180O  lard,  and  hams  employs  a  very  Ion?®  ^'^aI 
there  were  63  periodicals  and  newspapers  pub-  liany  of  the  leading  proviaon  dealers  <m  V 
Kiihed  in  the  city,  of  which  11  were  dailies  is-  eastern  cities  have  aeir  packing  hoases  'icrp 
suing  nl^i  I  weekly  editions,  8  were  publi.sln  !  trt-  Tho  n  iinlior  of  hogs  .*>laughtorcd  in  I-  ^ 


weekly,  24  weekly,  4  semi-monthly,  9  montlily,  78,000,  and  the  pork  shipped.  iacludiuiJ  ^ 

and  2  quarterly ;  9  were  printed  in  the  German  ceipts  fVom  packmg  points  above  St. 

and  one  in  the  French  language.  8t.  Louis  has  5  was  100,000  bbls.,  18,000  caf^ks  flid  ff; 

theatns  and  an  opera honse,  and  10  finehotelib  «nd  700,000  pieces;  Iwnl,  71,000 
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S,000  bbis.  Bat  the  mannflMtare  of  iroa  &ar- 
paatt  all  ottiera  in  its  eztflot,  and  the  amount 

r  rapit^il  in\  ol  vod.   The  vast  prodncta  of  Pilot 
Knob  and  Iron  Mountain  are  brought  here  for 
§nielting,  and  for  llie  mannfiKStare  of  Bfeoves, 
hoUbw  ware,  and  other  castinprs,  railing,  ma- 
chinery, locomotives,  and  stationary  boilers. 
I  ho  amount  of  piec  iron  r©c5eived  in  185S  waa 
17.5«o  tons;  in  1859,  16,S0O  tons;  in  1860, 
U'TOO  tons.   Tliere  is  also  annually  mfiniifir- 
tured  about  50,000  tons  brought  from  oLiier 
points,  hk  1800,  nnoe  wbieh  the  population  has 
more  tlian  doubled,  there  were  upward  ofl.SOO 
mannfacturing  establishments  of  all  kinds  in 
(ij'oration,  employing  a  capital  of  over  $15,000,- 
000.  St.  Louis  is  an  important  entrepot  of  trade, 
not  only  with  Missouri  and  tlio  adjacent  etat*^^, 
but  with  the  gold  region  of  Colorado,  with 
l-tah,  Nevada,  and  Oalubniia.  The  navkatioa 
<-i  the  M;'^-i>-ippi  and  the  Missouri,  with  that 
ut  their  numtjrous  affluents,  brinos  to  it  an  im- 
m^ise  traffic   The  St  Loitis  and  Iron  Monn- 
taa  r!iilroad,  87  m.  lont?,  oonnccts  it  with  the 
iron  region;  the  Pacitic  railway,  destined  to 
extend  across  the  Bocky  mountains,  lias  now 
180  m.  of  Its  ooanMi  oomploted,  to  Sedalia,  64 
ra.  beyond  Jetfcrson  City,  while  a  branch  ex- 
ceods  to  Bolla,  76  m.  from  Franklin ;  and 
towafd  the  K.  w.  the  eitj*  is  eonnootad  with 
St.  Joseph  on  the  Missouri  by  304  ni.  of  rail- 
ro.id,  and  a  hrnnch  extends  thence  15  ni.  fur- 
ther toward  tlid  Iowa  line.    Eastward,  JSt. 
Louis  is  r  un  acted  by  railway  with  the  great 
network  of  lines  wiiich  traverse  Illinois,  and 
extend  their  ramifications  into  every  state  £. 
of  the  Iflaaiasippi  river.  Continiioiia  Hnes  con- 
nect it  with  New  Orleans,  with  Nasliville, 
Oharledton,  Richmond,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia, 
New  York,  and  Boston.   By  4  lines  of  tele- 
graph it  is  in  magnetic  communication  witli  all 
points  E.  and  8.,  and  with  the  N.  "W.  and  the 
W.  as  far  as  the  interior  ot  ivansas,  and  will 
Mon  he  wkh  the  gold  region  of  Odoradowtf 
n^twith  the  cities  of  the  Pacific  coast.  The 
shipping  owned,  enrolled,  and  licensed  at  the 
port  •moimted  in  1854  to  48,675  tons,  and  In 
I860  to  64,683  tons.    The  arrivals  of  steam- 
^>oat8  in  18C0  were  4.371,  tonnage  1,120,039. 
The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  the 
principal  artidea  hronght  into  the  city  in  the 
7t»tl867-?9: 


ArMtft 


IM1. 


lii<ks,  pieoea   12?,nn4 


biindtei., .......... 

lUy.  bales.  ...*.•  

Le*d,plK«....,  

Lard,  tlercos...<. 
"  biUTels. 

"  k<-«»  

"    packag(>-s . 
MoUMde«,  barrels  

**  koifs  

"  bb«k  

Notts,  kvea  

aacka. 


HS)M 
163,555 

ST.ses 

9.831 
6,164 

4'!.TM 
4,120 

10,01.', 

17tl,««5 

10B,101 

5,2^ 


l»M. 


814,661 
2a.  W4 
l^•>■21 
5,.V>2 
81,141 

743,835 
1.10T 
12,111 
2,SS4,448 
2,935  ; 
125.547  I 


4,"  »<»,'.  I 
85,656 
805,587 

2*  f  f.T 

15,114 
2,685 
40,686 
2,435 
2308 
22,216 
11(1,301 
&45.014 
lS-2,740 
127.216 
5,665 
229 
6^.921 
765 
1.103 

4S)<859 
17,068 
24.950 
5S.500 

S,493 

v.m 

1,055.870 
6,706 
9,5430 
8,608.  IftS 
8,678 
llo,7T-2 


2l6,:j96 

y.m 
^■t.lT^ 

29.7i4 

I. '..C98 
»,0S4 
8,923 

M,6M 
10,861 

V.^so 

204,7('.7 
632,437 
61.960 
102.658 
6v860 
717 
801,784 
618 
849 
S,089 
480,878 
16,250 
92,685 
9,085 

an.i74 

6,695 
780.!*57 

II,  976 
l,^3!i7 

8,878,248 
4,987 
98,088 


^WMns,  d'^z.  fi  , 

Jctti,  lacks  or  ba  rre  b . . 

,c»5k»   

Uercea  

bam  U  , 

boXfcs  

packages  

"  lima  

«»'«y,«''kj  

natt#r,  pack.icca   

'  "rn.bujiieh.  .  I  2,4^786 

toUga  jKa,  biics  

^^Sm,  ttcks  

boxta  

^tbanela.  

**«^««d,  btuihels  

J*»4Ihat,  boabcls  

««Jp,UU«  


MR. 

20,642 

19.248 

25,1 7r> 

7,114 

19,714 

47.134 

11,918 

16,272 

66.791 

707 

746 

8S3 

1.034 

8,411 

8,209 

1.140 

622 

795 

ii,4y.') 

1,-r]0 

8,549 

86.717 

1  l.:k'.l 

88,081 

115,985 

6,070 

15.073 

27,699 
1,605,025 

2,4^7»6 

850,946 

13.779 

7.880 

6,951 

l(»,05l 

140,165 

14's!W2 
87,818 

11.963 

518.513 

858,671 

4.863 

11,803 

5.2U 

'23A(l'> 

7>;,o9l 

la,i>bJ 

Oata, 

Onltms,  bushals. 
Pork,  b&rrvla 

tloiMS..... 

**    bozas  , 

•*    pieces  , 

•*  toiu  

Hogs, ear  loads.., 

head  , 

Potatoes,  busbab. 
WUs  tcon,  toBt.,.. 
Rve,  t»r  Kn  ,„ 

fiugar,  blids. ...... 

^  bbls.  

**  boxes  

Bait,  bushels  

Tobacco,  bhda.  

packages, 
WheAt,  bushels .... 

Wool,  bajra  

Whiskey,  bamds . . , 

— On  Jan.  1,  Ibiii,  there  were  7  banks,  having 
an  aggregate  capital  of  $9,559,602,  and  holding 
$.1,021,040  of  excliango  and  ^409,999  of  specie; 
their  circulation  was  $;J00,o2i>.  The  conntry 
branches  of  these  banks  hold  $4^.y0y,210  of  ex- 
change, $2,575,077  in  <  (>in,  and  had  a  eiroola- 
lation  of  $6,877,905.  'Die  number  of  savinps 
institutions  is  12,  tlie  capital  of  a  of  which  is 
$8,640,000.  There  are  34  fire  and  marine  ia- 
snranco  companies,  9  of  them  on  the  mutual 
plan,  though  6  of  these  have  guaranty  capitals ; 
the  nonunal  capital  of  the  stock  companies  is 
about  $6,000,000 :  and  3  life  insurance  compa- 
nies, all  on  the  mutual  t^.v  *crn,  A  chamber  of 
commcrcd  was  organized  ui  1843,  and  a  me- 
chanics' and  maonfactorera*  ezchuige,  intei^- 
ed  for  tlie  cnconraf?ement  and  promotion  of  the 
mechanical  and  mannfEictanng  interests  of  the 
citf. — ^The  city  goTeroment  ooniistB  of  a  mayor 
and  a  common  council  of  20  members.  The 
I)olice  is  metropolitan,  and  tlie  governor  of  the 
state  is  its  legal  head.  It  consists  of  a  board  of 
oommissioners,  of  whU^  the  mayor  is  a  mem- 
ber, a  chief,  a  city  marshal,  3  deputies,  2  cap- 
tains, 4  assistant  captains,  10  sergeants,  and  175 
patrolmen.  The  city  has  a  paid  fire  depart- 
ment, provided  with  s*oam  fire  engines.  The 
city  debt,  in  Oct.  ISGO,  was  $6,016,700,  a  do- 
crease  of  $490,000  in  2^  years.  The  yalnation 
of  real  and  personal  property  in  1860  was  $102,- 
408,230:  ihc  tax  loriod  was  $1,106,498,  and  tho 
entire  revenue  $1,463,366.— In  1762  M.  d'Ab- 
badie,  thedireotcl^general  of  lonisiana,  granted 
to  a  company  of  merchn^it'?,  of  whom  Pierre 
Ligucste  Laclede  was  tho  leader,  the  exolnaive 
right  of  trade  with  the  Vidians  on  the  Ifis* 
sonri.  This  company  after  careful  examination 
established  tliemselves  on  tho  present  tite  of 
St  Louis,  Feb.  15,  1764,  and  erected  a  large 
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house  and  4  stfn  s  flu  re.  In  1770  the  number 
of  settlera  bad  mcreuded  to  40  familiee,  and  a 
flmall  ganlson  was  vurfBtiADied  there.  Two 

years  previous  to  thb  time  (Aug.  11,  1768),  a 
oompany  of  Spanish  troops  under  Cni»t.  Rions 
took  possession  of  it,  in  the  name  of  the  king  <>i 
Spain,  under  whose  sway  it  remained  till  its 
transfer  to  the  United  States  in  l^n  i,  In  1780 
it  was  threatened,  in  common  with  the  other 
aetllementa  on  fhe  Ifiaossippi,  Illinois,  and  Wa^ 
bash  rivers,  with  destruction  by  a  British  force, 
which  descended  Lalce  Michigan,  but  was  saved 
by  the  energy  of  Gen.  George  Rogers  Olark. 
For  many  years  it  was  only  a  trading  post  for 
the  fnr  traders,  and  tlie  furs  collected  there 
reached  an  annual  value  of  ubout  $200,000  at 
fho  beginning  of  the  oentaiy.  The  first  brick 
house  was  erected  in  1813;  in  1817  the  fir.Ht 
steamboat  arrived  there.  In  1822  St.  Louis 
was  ohartered  as  a  city,  though  staD  baring 
hardly  5.000  inhabitants.  The  growth  of  Bli- 
•noif,  wliieli  began  to  be  rapid  after  1825,  pavo 
'  6t.  Louis  its  firat  grout  impulse ;  and  the  ascent 
of  steamers  to  the  Great  falls  soon  created  a 
thriving  trade,  which,  growing  slowly  at  first, 
began  to  assume  maguificeut  prox^ortious  in  1840, 
and  is  now  onsorpwsed  by  any  western  dty. 

SAINT  LUOIA,  one  of  the  Windward  group 
of  the  British  West  India  islands,  about  80  m. 
B.  of  Martinique;  lat,  of  N.  point  14**  6'  N., 
long.  60"*  57'  W. ;  area,  270  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1857,  25.307.  The  island  is  clivided  into  4  dis- 
tricts; the  chief  town  is  Castrick^  situated  ou 
low  ground  at  the  head  of  a  long  winding  bay 
surrfHiii  ^.'d  by  hills.  St.  T.-n  ia  is  of  volcanic 
origin,  and  some  of  the  mountains  have  extinct 
crmra  at  tiidr  smmnits.  Severe  earthquakes 
hava^  occasionally  been  felt.  The  climate  is 
unhealthy.  Sugar  c.'ini'  is  the  chief  crop  raised, 
and  the  plant  couiuua-s  to  yield  luxuriantly  for 
0  or  6  years,  and  does  not  reqolre  annual  plant- 
ing as  elsewhere.  The  revenue  of  (he  island 
in  1854  was  £14,098,  and  the  expenditure  was 
£18,065,  ezdnsiTe  of  £19,706  defrayed  by 
England  for  military  expenses. — St.  Lncia  was 
firsit  Mettled  by  the  English  in  16^9,  but  the 
colonists  were  expelled  by  the  natives.  About 
SO  years  afterward  the  French  established 
thcmselve?,  and  betwoe!i  that  time  and  1804  it 
was  taken  and  retaken  by  the  English  and 
Fhmch  11  times.  8ince  1804  it  has  remsined 
in  possession  of  the  British;  but  the  1  rv^,  ex- 
cept some  sUgbt  alterations  made  by  the  colo- 
nial oonncil,  are  tihe  nine  as  those  of  IVsnoe 
before  the  Cod6  NapoUon  was  introduced. 
The  produce  is  greater  at  present  than  it  was 
when  slavery  existed  on  the  island. 

SAINT  LUCIE  (now  Bbsvakd),  a  8.  E.  oo. 
of  Florida,  bordering  on  the  Atlantic;  area, 
about  8,100  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860,246.  The 
sorflkoe  is  flat  and  numy,  and  mnch  of  it  oo- 
cupied  by  the  Everu'lades  and  small  lake.s.  It 
is  intersected  by  Kissiuee  river.  Lake  Oke- 
chobee,  about  80  m.  in  diameter,  is  in  the  S. 
part.  There  are  eitensiTo  fomts.  Chqd* 
talf  Susannah* 


SAINT  MALO,  a  fortitlr  d  town  of  Fratfj. 
OSjpitai  of  the  dc^artmcut  of  Ille-et-Viitjk, 
ritnafeed  on  the  tocky  peninsula  of  Aroo. 
the  mouth  of  the  Ranee  in  the  bay  o€8t.Miii, 
4/»  ni.  N.  N.  W.  from  Rennet;  pop.  in 
i),744.  The  town  is  eonuetUd  witli  tlic  r  ac- 
hmd  by  a  long,  fine  eanseway  called  thv  Mil  c. 
The  harbor  is  large  and  s;ife.  bnt  diiErult  of 
access,  being  encumbered  by  ahoals  at  iu  et* 
trance,  and  toe  tide  has  a  greater  ebb  and  iuw 
there  than  in  any  other  European  port,  ririn^ 
sometimes  to  the  height  of  45  feet,  while  a. 
low  water  the  port  is  dry.  The  town  is  k^t- 
ly  engaged  in  fisheries,  sending  many  vefiidi 
to  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  f(>r  oi  'l  R 
Halo  is  the  birthplace  of  Maupertois,  Jaqoet 
Cartier,  La  Boordonnais,  BrooflBsis,  OitoH* 
briand,  and  Lamennais.  The  tomb  of  Chatno- 
briand,  aurmounted  by  a  granite  cro«)  oa  • 
rook  in  the  haihor,  is  Tidlme  from  a  whim. 
The  town  was  founded  in  the  8th  centorr.  tsd 
rer-oived  its  name  from  Maclon.  it-:  fir^x 
It  ijas  been  3  times  bombarded  by  liic  ii^- 
lish.  The  first  French  East  India  eoopuy 
was  fonnded  here. 

SAINT  MARO  GIEAEDIN.  See  Gnu^ 
vnr. 

SAINT  MARTIN,  one  of  the  TTcst  bdia 
islands,  belonging  to  the  Leeward  group  (itk 
Caribbees,  between  Anguillu  and  St.  Bartkofcv 
mew ;  area,  about  80  m. ;  pop.  in  1849. 7.773. 
Tlio  N.  part,  nearly  f  of  the  whole,  btlt-n?! 
to  the  French,  and  the  S.  to  the  Duah.  Ib« 
French  portion  in  1849  had  8,778  inbabiM 
of  whom  abont  3,000  were  the  n  ?lave>;  and  in 
1858  the  Dutch  portion  liad  2,UbC  iuhsbitAOU 
The  snrftee  of  the  idand  is  hilly,  the  dinde 
healthy,  and  the  soil  not  very  fertile.  Sugsr 
and  rum  are  the  principal  products  of  Ik* 
French  part,  of  which  only  about  ^  is  culti- 
vated. The  Dutch  portion  is  ]es»  fertils,  M 
mostly  under  culture,  and  exports  sngar,  nan. 
and  salt,  obtained  Irom  lagoons  along  tb« 
shore.  The  island  was  settled  by  the  Frenrli 
and  Dutch  in  1C38.  The  SpaniariU  ixpellwl 
them,  but  abandoned  it  in  KioO,  when  the 
original  owners  again  took  possession  isd 
divided  it  between  them.  Capital  of  the 
French  party  Le  Marigot;  of  theI>a(cl^Fiul>>' 
burg. 

SAINT  MARTIN,  Jiah  Abtoikh  a  French 
oriental  scholar,  born  in  Paris,  Jan.  IT.  1791, 
died  there,  July  20, 18SS.  He  was  the  »m  of 
a  tnlor,  and  studied  oriental  literature  Qii<ier 
Sylvestre  de  Sacy.  After  the  restoration 
the  Bourbons  he  received  a  numberof  valuab]* 
sinecure  otVices,  of  whicli  he  was  deprived  iJtef 
1830,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  asal  with  which 
lie  had  conducted  in  conjunction  willi  AW 

§ dmosat  the  absolutist  newspaper,  L'uwtrm. 
e  died  in  great  poverty.  His  principal  wocW 
are:  Mimoircs  hutoriqua  ef  q(o(iTophiqt;(fr<f 
VAnnenie  (2  vols.,  Paris,  181&-'22);  S<mujja 
recherehe*  sur  Vepoque  ae  la  mart  if  Jfaw*f 
(1820) ;  and  an  enlarged  edition  of  Le  Bain 
Mutoite  du  baa  mi^n  (21  toIs^  im). 
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SADTT  MARTIN,  Lor-is  Ci.ArnK  pk,  railed 
hr  hrra«clf  U  phUotopha  ineonnu^  a  French 
iiieU{>iiv,Hiin.m,  Dorn  in  Amboise,  Jan.  18, 1743, 
died  in'Annay,  near  Paris,  Oct.  13, 1808.  At 
:]:c-  flire  of  -22  ho  cnterc<l  the  French  armv,  nnd 
while  in  garrison  at  Bordeaux  became  intor- 
erted  in  the  doctrinet  of  MMitMt  Pasqnalia, 
f  ounder  of  tbo  theosopbical  sect  of  the  Martin- 
i»C3^  which  he  afterward  rejected  for  those  of 
Mredenborg.  Subsequently  he  entered  with 
eatba$ia.<ni  upon  the  study  of  the  writings  of 
Jftf  .  '.  Boehro.  lie  left  the  army  about  1780, 
aod  for  several  jeara  waa  engaged  in  literary 
laboninFuisoriiifiyreigntraii^  Daring  the 
r«ToIutioa  ho  r  'iMi!i  !  in  France,  althon}rh 
•xptHed  to  danger,  aiid  iu  17U4  was  appointed 
professor  in  the  normal  schools  of  Ambolse. 
the  latter  years  of  hii;  life  were  devoted  to  lit- 
er»rare.  His  principal  works  are  :  Des  erreun 
(t  lit  tiriU  (LjonSy  1775),  directed  against 
tie  tceptioAl  phUoaophy  of  the  eneydopoMlsts ; 
7'  'l-^i>j  untnreldea  rapports  qui  erUtent  entre 
iHiu^  Ikomm^  et  (univert  (I^ous,  1782),  in 
wloeh  he  endeavors  to  prove  thet  we  vmet  ex- 
^4Aia  things  by  man  and  not  man  by  thin l'h; 
Lhomme  (1790) ;  Ecee  Homo  (17lt2); 

Xtf  mu*^l  h<mm«  (1706) ;  D6  Vevprit  den 
ekmm  and  L«  mbmUrB  d«  Vhomtm- 

aprit  n^0*2).  U<^  also  wrote  Le  rrm-r-.J-Jr,  a 
Qfttieal  poem,  interspersed  with  i>rot»e,  aud 
tandited  Into  FVenoh  the  Three  PrineipleB** 
Bkl  "  Auroru"  of  Bocbm. 

SAINT  MAKTIN'S.  a  9.  parish  of  Ln.,  bor- 
d^ed  S.  W.  by  Grand  or  Ohetimaches  lake,  K. 
in  part  bj  Gmid  river,  md  iaterseoted  hf 
Atchaf  ilaya  nnd  Tecbe  bajon*';  area.  750  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1960,  12,677,  of  whom  7,3o9  were 
datwt.  The  enruoe  it  level,  and  the  soil  pro- 
da^ive,  Tbe  prodiK  tinns  in  1850  were  4,188 
hbdi  of  fingar,  237,160  {rails,  of  molasses,  4,073 
halts  of  cotton,  and  517,401  bushels  of  Indian 
eon.  The  bayous  are  navigated  b/  large 
•teatner*.    C.i{»ital,  St.  Martinsville. 

SAINI  MAKY  S,  a  8.  co.  of  Md.,  bounded 
S.  E.  by  the  Pataxent,  E.  by  Ohesepeake  bay, 
%dA  8.  W.  br  t'te  Potomac ;  area,  a!)Out  250  s«], 
a.;  p<^.  in  I860,  15,214,  of  whom  6,549  were 
tlarta.  Nearly  every  portion  of  the  county  is 
vidua  a  Um  mike  of  tide  water,  owing  to  the 
nocMiroas  bays  and  creekf*  by  which  it  is  in- 
iell^ed.  The  surface  \a  nearly  level  and  the  soil 
>  >lerably  fertile.  The  prodootfons  In  18B0  were 
37?. bvi-hol--  of  Indian  corn,  156.3n9  of 
whioL,  and  71,1^0  lbs.  of  butter.  The  county 
wtf  lectled  ahoot  1884.  Oapital,  Leonardtown. 

SAINT  M.UiY'S,  a  8.  parish  of  La.,  bor- 
dered S.  W.  by  Fevoral  l)ay^  of  the  gulf  of  Mcxi- 
ot),  lad  N.  £.  by  I^ake  Ctieiimaches,  and  driuncd 
hylldhalUaya  and  Teehe  bayoos;  area,  860 
»Vni.:  pop.  in  1860,  16,812,  of  whom  13,067 
m%n  ilavea.  The  surfaoe  is  flat  and  marshy, 
ai  the  sot!  Ughly  fertOe.  The  pfodoetions 
ia  IS-VO  were  24,765  hhds.  of  sugar  (a  larger 
^Qutity  tluui  any  other  c^nnty  in  the  United 
i!Ute»L  897,660  galU  of  nioloi^,  aud  305,290 
hMiaflndiaDoonL  Oupltal,  FlranUln. 


SATNT  M.\TIY'S  STR.\TT.  tlio  connecting 
link  between  Lake  Huperior  and  Lake  Huron, 
forming  also  the  boundary  between  Canada  West 
and  the  upper  |>eninsula  of  Michigan.  Commen- 
cmg  lit  tlie  head  of  Tequamenon  bay,  a  frith  of 
Lake  6u|>i!rior,  the  strait  holds  a  general  S.  £. 
course  of  63  m.  to  the  head  of  Drummond 
island,  in  Lake  Iluron.  One  mile  below  I.ril:c 
Superior  are  the  rapids  known  as  St.  Mary's 
ftlla  or  Bantt  de  Ste.  Marie,  and  below  these 
the  itrait  spreads  out  into  a  hroad  lake,  en- 
closing large  and  beautifnl  islands,  and  having 
three  distinct  channels,  and  again  contracts 
into  a  narrow  and  rapid  stream.  It  is  navl- 
gable  np  to  the  rapids  for  *}io  largest  vessels. 
These  rapids  have  within  the  space  of  f  of  a 
mile  a  fdl  of  22  feet,  and  ooastllate  a  point  of 
great  attraction  for  visitora,  who  often  descend 
the  rapids  in  a  birch  canoe,  under  the  guidance 
of  an  Indian  voyageur.  A  ship  canal  around 
the  falls  was  completed  May  19,  1855.  It  is 
100  feet  wide  an  1  12  feet  dc-ep,  nd!tittting  the 
largest  lake  steamers;  the  locks  are  of  solid 
masonry,  25  feet  high  and  10  feet  thiek  at  the 
base,  with  buttresses  6  feet  wide,  at  distances 
of  12  feet  apart.  The  greater  part  of  the  oanal 
is  cut  thru  ugh  solid  rock. 

SAINT  MICHAEL  (Port  Sao  MigueT),  the 
largest  of  the  Azoro  islands,  in  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  lat  37^  48'  N.,  long.  26**  80'  W.,  86  m. 
long  fWnn  E.  to  W. ;  area,  2S4  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
80,809.  The  surface  is  mountainous  and  hilly, 
the  Atroa  do  I*ao.  its  culminating  point,  being 
3,0G6  feet  in  height.  It  is  volcanic  and  subject 
to  eertfaqnakes,  and  has  several  lakes  and  nn* 
merons  mineral  springs.  The  soil  is  fertile. 
Oranges  to  the  value  of  $200,000  annually  are 
exported ;  the  other  nrodnots  erenaiae^  inieat, 
lieans.  and  wine.  Chief  town.  Pouta  Delgada. 
The  island  was  discovered  and  claimed  for  Por- 
tu^l  by  Gonzales  Velho  de  Cabral,  in  1444. 

SAINT  OMER,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Pas-de-Calais,  on  the  Aa.  at  the 
mouth  of  the  canal  of  Nenf  Foss^,  23  m.  S.  £. 
from  Calais ;  pop.  In  1856, 19,108.  It  is  a  for- 
tress of  the  first  class,  and  is  surrounded  by  a 
rampart  and  outworks ;  but  the  principal  de- 
fence is  the  facility  with  which  the  marshes 
around  it  can  be  inundated.  Woollen  cloths, 
thread,  starch,  glue,  oil,  clay  pipes,  fishing 
nets,  salt,  leather,  paper,  beer,  and  brandy  are 
manofbotiired.  The  OathoUo  theological  eemi- 
nary  here  is  celebrated. 

SAINT  PAUL,  a  city,  port  of  entry,  and 
the  oapital  of  Ramsey  co.,  and  of  the  state  of 
Minnesota,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mississippi 
river,  5,082  m.  from  its  mouth,  and  9  m.  below 
the  Jail.H  of  St.  Anthony;  lat.  44*  52'  46"  N., 
long.  93'*  6'  W. ;  pop.  in  1660, 1,112 ;  in  1860. 
10.277.  The. site  of  tlic  town  on  a  plain  about 
80  feet  above  the  river  and  800  feet  above  the 
giilf  of  Merleo,  and  partially  eneiroled  -by  low 
hills,  which  abound  In  springs  of  excellent 
water.  The  river  is  nantrable  to  this  point 
for  large  steamers.  In  1846  it  contained  10 
white  uihabitaiit^  and  in  the  spring  of  1847  it 
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had  only  3  famUies.  It  has  now  14  churcheSi 
about  fbe  same  nomber  of  hotels,  a  fine  state 
hoaae,  and  an  extendi vo  public  market.  Iti 
1849  the  entire  business  of  tlie  town  amounted 
to  $131,000;  in  1864  it  was  $5,868,500;  in 
1859,  a  year  of  groat  depression,  it  was  $3,- 
181,240.  In  1860  the  manufactures  of  the  city 
amounted  to  $607,198,  iuclnding  lumber,  flour, 
fta  The  fors  exported  from  St.  Panl  in  1B09 
amounted  to  $161,022.  The  number  of  stc.im- 
boat  arirals  at  the  present  site  of  8t.  Paul  in 
1844  was  41 ;  in  1860, 194;  in  1856,  560;  in 
1858,  1,068 ;  in  1860,  776.  In  1848  there  were 
2  bouts  eiipaged  in  tlio  nfwijration,  measuring 
240  tons;  in  1858,  62,  uieii.suring  12,70a  tons; 
in  1860,  46  boats,  measuring  10,020  tons.  In 
1847  tbe  first  Enjilisli  schodl  in  the  town  or 
territory  was  established  by  the  national  board 
of  popular  ednoetion.  In  1863  tiiere  were  fi 
schools  and  205  pupils;  in  1800  tliero  were  3 
ptiblic  schools  in  the  city,  with  1,824  Hcholara. 
l^cside  these  there  aro  the  St.  Paul  college 
and  the  Baldwin  female  seminary,  both  en- 
dowed, Rt.  Joseph's  female  academy,  taught  by 
Bisters  of  charity,  and  the  St.  Paul  female  sem- 
inary. The  value  of  ml  and  personal  estate 
in  t!  city  in  1666  was  $2,880,467;  in  1860, 
$6,771,201. 

BAINT  FATTL  DE  LOANBA,  a  city  and  the 
seat  of  government  of  the  Portuguese  posses- 
sions in  lower  Guinea,  W.  Afrim,  sitnntcd  a 
few  miles  S.  of  the  mouth  uf  Iho  river  Bengii, 
in  lat.  8"  48'  1"  8.,  long.  18*  13'  E.;  pop. 
in  1861,  880  v/l  i'es,  2,400  half-bre.  ds,  and  9,000 
blacks.  It  was  once  a  considenible  city,  but  is 
now  in  decay.  It  oontslns  the  ruins  of  two 
cathedrals,  one  of  whieli  wa.s  nsed  :  a  college 
by  the  Jesuits  in  the  17th  century,  several 
commodious  government  buildings,  and  a  few 
handsome  stone  houses.  The  harbor,  formed 
by  a  low  sandy  island,  is  protected  by  3  forts. 

BAINT  PETEBSBUKU,  a  government  of 
Rnssla,  bounded  Uf.  by  the  gulf  of  Finland, 
the  (government  of  Vybor<r,  and  Lake  Lado^ia, 
K.  E.  by  the  government  of  Olonetz,  E.  by 
Novgorod.  8.  by  Pskov,  and  W.  by  Lake  Pei- 
pus  and  Esthonia;  area,  16,533  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1866,  1,080.308.  It  is  drained  by  the  Neva, 
Lnga,  and  Narva,  which  discharge  their  wa- 
ters into  the  golf  of  Finland,  and  the  Vol- 
khov, Svir,  and  other  .streams,  which  liave  tlieir 
mouths  in  Lake  Ladoga.  The  surface  is  mostly 
low  and  flat,  and  macsh  of  it  eo^ered  wiw 
swamps,  but  there  are  some  low  hills  in  the 
N.  E.,  and  a  spur  of  the  Valdai  mountains  en- 
ters it  on  the  8.  The  climate  is  severe,  and  the 
aoil  not  produoliTe.  There  are  extensive  for- 
ests. The  raannfactnrcfi,  particularly  in  tlie 
city  of  Bt.  Petersburg,  are  very  valuable  and 
of  great  wttent.  It  was  a  part  of  andent  Li« 
pria,  and  w.os  the  jjrincipal  tln-atro  of  the  lone: 
wars  between  the  Swedes  and  the  Russians,  in 
which  it  suffered  severely.  Peter  the  Great 
finally  conauered  it,  and  it  was  secured  to 
Russia  by  the  peace  of  Kjrstad  in  1721.  Cap- 
ital, St.  Petersburg. 


SAINT  PETERSBURG,  the  c^iital  of  Ru^ 
Ida,  situated  on  and  around  the  delta  of  tlie  He- 

va,  in  lat.  59"  50' 80"  N.,  lonp.  30"  10'  E..  ir.  r:„ 
E.  from  its  port  of  Oronstadt,  and  400  m.  N.  W. 
firom  Moscow ;  pop.  in  1857,  494,656.  Tl»e  sit* 
is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  ever  selected 
for  a  great  city,  Tiear  the  arctic  circle,  on  a  river 
naviguble  only  for  vessels  of  small  drains, 
in  a  flat,  marshy,  malarious  reiflon,  and  wbcie 
the  fonndatic»ns  of  every  bnilding  have  to  i*c 
made  on  piles,  and  sometimes  on  sacees^ive 
tiers  of  them;  yet,  through  the  energy  and 
perseverance  of  the  Ruseian  monarche,  it  bas 
within  a  century  and  a  half  attained  a  rank 
among  cities  of  the  first  class  of  Europe.  Tb« 
Neva,  as  it  approaches  the  gulf  of  Flid^sd, 
turns  tirst  N.  and  then  W.,  and  di\-id« 
into  the  Great  and  Little  Nef  ka,  and  tbe  Gr««i 
and  little  Neva.  Beginning  at  tbe  nortii,  tbe 
first  two  enclose  tlie  Elajrinskoi,  Eamenaol, 
and  Krestofakoi  islands ;  between  the  Great 
Nef  ka  and  tlie  Neva  lies  the  large  Aptekar- 
skoi  island;  Citadel  island  is  in  the  Neva :  l'^ 
trofskoi  island  lies  between  the  Little  NefVa 
and  the  Little  Neva,  as  do  several  smaller  isl- 
ands; while  south  of  tbe  Little  Kera  and  be- 
tween it  and  the  Creat  Neva  are  Goloday  and 
Vasiiiefekoi  islands,  the  latter  the  lai^est  and 
most  Tslusble  of  the  delta.  S.  E.  of  this  and 
lying  in  the  peninsula  (made  into  a  serii"s  »  f 
islands  by  canals)  formed  by  the  bend  of  the 
Neva  lies  the  peninsular  or  admiralty  qu&rt«r 
of  the  cit  ,  \11  these  islands  are  iuelodcd 
witliin  the  limits  of  the  city,  and  tliv  larger 
are  very  populous.  They  are  connected  with 
the  peninsula  and  with  eaefa  other  hy  10 
bridges,  several  of  them  very  costly  and  beam- 
tiful.  Beyond  the  Neva  at  the  E.  there  is  a 
largo  and  rapidly  growing  suburb.  The  Neva, 
though  broad  and  dear,  is  a  shallow  streasn. 
and  a  bar  at  its  mouth  forbids  the  pns=airc  nf 
vessels  drawing  more  than  9  feet  of  water; 
and  though  the  hulls  o!  large  ships  are  bnilt 
at  the  city  doekyardti,  tliey  nre  of  necessity 
floated  to  the  great  harbor  of  Cronstadt  for 
their  masts,  rigging,  and  cargoes  or  armament. 
The  city  is  not  liable  to  an  attack  by  aea«  bnt 
it  hfif  no  adequate  defences  against  an  jipproarh 
by  land. — The  citizens  divide  the  city  into  two 
sections.  That  on  the  peninsula,  *S.  of  tibe 
Neva,  containing  the  finest  buildinps  and  th^ 
widest  and  best  streets,  is  called  the  iiolsliaya 
Btorona  or  Great  nde;  while  the  idandsand 
the  settlements  on  the  N,  bank  of  the  Neva  are 
collectively  oallod  the  Peterslnirp  j-ide.  On  liio 
latter  bide,  opposite  the  so  ealk-d  English  cu^iy, 
is  the  exchange;  there  too  are  most  of  t£e 
important  docks  and  commercial  wan-houses. 
The  whdie  city  is  perfectly  tiat  and  level,  and 
elevated  but  little  above  the  ordinary  heifht 
of  the  Neva,  Avldeh  lias  more  than  once  over- 
flowed it  and  caused  great  dotrnetinn  of  life 
and  property.  The  peninsula,  or  Groat  side,  is 
drained  by  a  number  of  canals,  the  principal 
of  whielj  nre  the  ^oikn  the  Oatharin;!.  tbs 
Eoutaoka,  and  the  Zagorodiiui,  connected  with 
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c-<K-h  otiicr  and  with  the  Nova  by  cro^  canals,  of  t ia^  church,  formeii  of  aever^  suoceAsive  tiers 

The  banks  of  the  prindpal  canals  are  protoeted  of  |>iles,  is  said  to  have  cost  acMue  $4,000,000. 

■;^\'  wall:*  of  ht'wn  jrranitc.  and  rro<*sed  by  nu-  Thv  -hin-cli  of  tlie  Sinolrioi  convent,  in  the  N.  E. 

tuoroui  line  bridges  \  they  are  navigable  for  of  tli^  peninsula,  is  built  of  white  murblef  and 

lioatB  of  eonriderable  size.  The  quays  along  ie  Bnrmonnted  by  6  blae  domes  spangled  with 

iIiL'  Neva  are  of  great  extent  and  f<jliility,  sur-  goMen  stars.    The  Preobrazhenskaya  churdi 

:>  losing  in  tlii>  re?pcrt  those  of  any  othiT  city  belongs  to  ono  of  the  oldest  redmcnts  of  the 

o:  Europe.    The  adtnirulty  building,  situated  guards,  and  is  profusely  decorated  withiu  aiid 

on  the  S.  side  of  the  Neva,  is  an  immense  without  widi  military  trophies.   The  church 

a'lil  massive  pile  with  ft  dome  and  spire  visi-  of  the  Engli^'h  factory,  W.  c»f  the  admiralty,  is 

liid  even  at  Crunstadt,  and  is  the  central  point  a  fine  ediiice  and  rtcidy  ornamented. — St.  Pe- 

of  the  8.  or  Great  aide.  The  atatae  of  Peter  teraborg  ia  a  dty  of  paLusea.  The  Winter  pel- 

I'iC-  CIreat      on  its  S.  W.  side,  and  the  col-  iico  ia  .'said  when  tli«  emperor  nrcupics  it  to 

u  jiu  of  Alexander  I.  on  the  N.  £.     From  have  more  than  6,000  inhabitants.    It  is  tlie 

tlie  galleries  of  this  building  the  whole  city  largest  palace  in  the  world,  and  is  in  the  form 

nil  be  seen.    Radiating  from  it  to  the  8.  E.,  of  a  vast  square,  aotnewhat  more  than  700  feet 

S.  S.  E.,  and  8.  are  the  3  finest  streets  of  in  leni,'th.    Its  hnlls  are  of  wonderful  beauty, 

ilid  city,  vi2. :  the  Nevskoi  Prospekt  or  Neva  and  tilled  with  the  richest  statuary,  gems,  uiid 

I>erR|>eotiTe,  the  Qorokhovaya  Ulitza  or  Peas  pictarea.   Here  are  to  be  fbund  some  of  the 

-trpet.  and  The  Vo-skresenskoi  Prospekt  or  Res-  mo.'»t  ma^'nificcut  tables  and  vases  of  mahiehifc. 

urrectioQ  perapective.   The  Neva  iierspective  the  production  of  which  is  ru.served  for  the 

14 180  feet  broad  and  about  4  in.  long.  The  emperor.  The  Hermitage,  built  by  Catharine 

streets  of  St.  Petersburg  are  generally  broad,  II.,  is  connected  by  several  palleries  with  the 

a<  compared  with  those  of  most  European  Winter palare.    It  possesses  little  arehitcettiral 

iitios,  but  tWm  atreet  is  perhaps  in  every  re-  merit,  hut  has  a  valuable  gallery  of  puintinj^s. 

speot  the  fineat  in  Sarope.   The  baildinga  are  The  marble  {Mkhice,  a  massive,  glooniy-Iookiug 

erected  on  large  plots,  so  that  there  are  not  Luildini^,  lies  near  Troitzkoi  or  Trinity  bridge, 

m  tre  than  50  in  a  mile's  distance.   It  contains  con.siderably  £.  of  the  Hermitage.   A  mile  Air- 

&e  celebrated  eaUiedral  of  Onr  Ladj  of  Eaaan,  ther  E.,  on  the  banlm  of  the  iTeva,  stands  the 

a  costly  and  sumptuous  edifice,  liberally  adorn-  Taurida  palace,  which  has  a  ball  room  320  feet 

<m1  with  silver,  gold,  and  gems,  but  possessing  long  and  70  wide.    The  AnuitchkotF ^alae«,  the 

very  little  architectural  merit,  and  another  favorite  residence  of  the  emperor  Mcholas,  ia 

(vreek  church,  both  with  their  blue  domes  dec-  on  the  Great  perspective  near  the  Fontanka 

'  r.ited  with  stars;  a  Dutch  church,  aProtestant  canal.  Tho  new  Miliailoff  palace  is  the  residence 

^terman  church,  a  Catholic  and  an  Armenian  of  the  grand  duke  Oonstantiue,  and  is  regarded 

eh  irdi,  all  eoatlf  and  some  of  them  very  bean-  as  the  moat  elegant  hnilding  in  St.  Petersburg. 

T  fil.   Here  too  are  tlie  hotel  d«  Velnt  imijor  The  frovernment  bnildintr.s  arc  remarkuhlc  for 

or  military  head-quarters,  the  palace  of  the  tlieir  immense  size,  and  .some  of  them  possess 

srrhdnke  Michael,  the  great  bazaar  with  ita  great  architectural  beauty.   The  principal  are 

OitOO  merchants,  the  institution  of  St.  C.ith-  the  admiralty,  half  a  mile  long  and  with  two 

a-ine.  and  a  theatre.    At  the  end  of  tl  i-^  «rreet  wings  OoO  feet  in  length,  the  holy  synod,  tho 

near  the  city  limits  are  the  coaveui  and  headijuarters  of  the  cca  lesiostioal  direction  of 

choroh  of  8L  Alexander  Nevalcoi,  the  latt  i  the  Greek  church,  the  A(>^e>Z     TMif  mr/j'T.  and 

ei)nta'nin^  a  sarmpha^-n"^  of  p  ne  silver  in  tho  war  office;  and  on  tho  opposite  side  of 

wliich  the  body  of  the  saint  is  preserved,  and  the  Nova,  on  Yaailiefskoi  island,  the  exchange 

tbe  palace  ctf  the  metropolitan.   The  ehurch  and  oustom  honse,  both  Imposing  edifices ;  on 

"t  St.  Pet  r  aii'l  St.  Paul  in  tho  citadel,  whose  Citadel  ishmd,  the  citadel  and  the  mint;  and 

lail,  slender,  richly  gilt  spire,  208  feet  in  height,  luriher  down  tho  Neva,  on  Vasiliefskoi  isl- 

caa  be  seen  from  nil  parts  of  the  city  or  its  and  again,  the  hotel  ih*  min^it^  the  academy 

*  )!)ttrb8,  contain*  tho  remains  of  all  the  lins-  of  arts^  tho  academy  of  sciences  with  its  mu- 

'ian  monarchs  since  Peter  the  Great.    Tho  seum  and  ob.servutory,  aiul  the  fine  barracks 

lioc  church,  8.  W.  of  the  admiralty,  in  one  of  the  cadets.   On  the  Little  Neva  is  the  Kus- 

of  the  hirgeat  open  spaces  of  the  capital,  ia  aian  acaderoj,  and  on  Aptekarakoi  ialand  the 

C'-lebrated  for  its  simple  but  grand  architec-  government  botanical  garden,  while  beyond 

^are,  ita  noble  proportions,  and  its  imposing  the  Nefka,  in  the  Viborg  quarter,  is  a  fine 

Pwehea.  Dice  the  Greek  ehnrohes  generally,  naval  hospital. — The  imperial  library  of  St. 

•Utiu  the  form  of  a  Greeic  cross,  and  has  4  Petershnrg  ranka  among  tiie  trri  at  librariea 

-•^aad  entrau'^e^.  ea^^h  approached  by  3  broad  of  Europe.    It  contains  450,000  printed  vol- 

tii2htsof  steps,  uud  each  entire  flight  composed  umes  and  over  25,000  manu8<Tipts,  many  of 

of  a  single  piece  of  granite.  Each  entrance  has  them  of  great  value.   A  considerable  portion 

6 saf»erb  peri  *  lo  composed  of  inonolitliie  col-  of  this  library  is  derived  from  tho  spoils  of 

'inins  of  polished  granite,  each  60  feet  in  height  Poland.    It  is  richer  in  oriental  manuscripts 

^  7  net  in  diameter,  and  the  whole  anr-  than  any  other  in  £nrope,  with  the  possible 

ii^ounted  by  a  cupola  120  feet  above  the  ])eri-  exception  of  that  of  the  Vatican.    Tiio  m  ad- 

*^jles,  covered  with  copper  and  ri  -hlvtril*,  nnd  cmy  of  sciences  has  also  a  library  of  llO.oOO 

on  80  granite  jtiilars.    liie  louiidaliuii  volumes ;  the  Hermitage  has  120,000  vuliuaes, 
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of  which  10,000  are  Russian;  and  the  Alexan- 
der Nevskoi  monastMT'  has  a  sinoll  library 
(10,000  volumes),  the  manuscripts  of  which  aro 
extremely  valuable  and  rare.  The  acmleuiy 
of  adenoes  has  a  vast  and  very  complete  mu- 
eenro,  Asiatic,  Egyptian,  etlinological,  iiu- 
miamatic,  miaeralogicol,  botanical,  and  zoo- 
logieaL  The  tucmSiemj  of  fine  arts  naa  a  large 
and  well  selected  collection  of  pictures  in  its 
gallcrv  ;  but  the  finest  jrallery  of  paintin:_'?,  m 
well  as  ilio  most  adiuirable  collectiou  of  objects 
of  tirtu^  is  that  at  the  Uennitage,  which  ocou- 
pie>  43  rooms.  41  of  them  containing  paint- 
ings. The  Kumiantzoff  musenni,  bequeathed  to 
the  nation  bj  Oonnt  Rnmiantzoff,  is  an  excel* 
lent  collection  of  oriental  objeets ;  and  the 
museum  connected  with  the  scliool  of  mines 
has  a  mineralogicul  and  geological  cabinet  suid 
to  bo  unsurpassed  in  the  world. — The  univer- 
sity of  St.  Petersburg  stands  at  tbe  head  of  the 
educational  institutions  of  the  city.  It  was 
founded  in  1819,  and  haa  laealties  of  philoso- 
phy, law,  medicine,  matli- m  ities,  liistury.  and 
philology.  In  1651  it  hud  tib  professors  and 
teachers  and  860  stadenta.  There  are  also  5 
odl^B^s  and  numerous  special  scientific  schools, 
and  public  schools  of  all  grades.  The  benovo- 
kut  institutions  of  St.  Petersburg  are  on  a 
grand  scale.  It.s  foundling  hospital,  founded 
by  ( ";it!iai  inc  1 1  in  1 772.  now  occTipicH  28  acres, 
with  Its  buildings,  courts,  and  gardens,  in  the 
best  part  of  the  city.  (See  Founouko  Hos- 
pital.) The  ( )bonkoff  hospital  hjis  2,000  beds, 
and  the  military  hospital  about  the  !^a?nc  num- 
ber. There  are  also  two  maternity  ho.-pitals, 
a  hospital  for  poor  workmen,  two  orplian  asy- 
lums, and  an  insane  hospital  of  great  extent. — 
The  mean  annual  temperature  of  St.  Peters- 
harg  is  89**  F. ;  the  mean  summer  temperature 
i?  62°.  that  of  winter  14°.  The  extremes  ju'C 
99^  and  — 51".  The  cold  is  very  severe,  but, 
protected  in  their  warm  and  abandaht  fura,  the 
residents  do  not  feel  it  so  much  as  in  milder 
climates. — The  maimfacturcf^  of  Si.  IVteijihurs: 
are  very  extensive  and  valuable.  The  iuiperiai 
manufactories  of  Gobelin  tapestry,  of  glass, 
of  porceloin,  and  of  articles  of  malocbite  and 
other  precious  atones,  of  military  surgical  in- 
atmments,  and  of  embroideries,  are  on  a  large 
scale,  and  conducted  by  workmen  of  the  high- 
est skill.  There  are  also  extensive  founderie^ 
of  cannon,  and  factories  for  the  manufacture 
of  cotton,  silk,  musUn,  and  woollen  goods, 
leather,  Irint^es,  paper,  tobacco,  soap,  clocks, 
jewelry,  iic.  The  commerce  of  the  city  is 
Tery  large,  though  a  portion  of  it  is  brought 
by  light*  I  S  to  and  from  Cronstadt.  In  1855 
there  were  87  steamships  plying  to  foreign 
port*.  The  average  annual  exports  from  1851 
to  1856  were  $27,000,000,  and  the  import- 
$47,000.000.— St.  Petersburg  was  founded  May 
27, 1703,  by  Peter  the  (ireat  He  first  erected 
a  fortress  on  the  ^ito  of  the  present  citadel ; 
and  such  were  tin  obiitacks  with  wliich  lie 
met  in  the  treacherous  character  of  the  soil, 
tbe  olimatof  and  the  insalubritx  of  the  loca- 


tion, that  a  man  of  lees  resolute  will  would 

have  abwadoned  tlie  undertaking.  Bat  hk 
perseyerance  triumphed  over  all  difficult 1.^ 
and  in  1712  he  declared  it  his  capital,  Mo»- 
Gow  having  been  the  previoaa  eamtal  oi  tbt 
omuire.  At  his  death,  however,  ttie  city  W4» 
still  a  miserable  collection  of  hovels^  with  a 
few  good  buildings.  His  suceesiote  embel- 
lished and  almost  created  it.  Catharine  IL  ia 
j)articnlnr  constructed  the  nia'-<ivc  cnnai^. 
which  by  druLuiug  it  rvuUered  it  Ikr  more 
salubrious,  and  increased  its  palaces,  its  costly 
dwellings,  its  churches,  and  its  puMi.-  edifices, 
and  Alexander  I.  and  Nicholas  added  m^m- 
rially  to  what  she  had  began.  In  18S4  it  was 
visited  with  a  terrible  intmdatiou,  by  which 
hundreds  lost  their  lives  and  thonsnru!^  T?ie;r 
entire  property^  A  similar  disaster  ihrvaiens 
the  oitjr  at  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice  in  the 
Xeva  every  season.  In  1837  the  grent  Winder 
palace,  all  of  whose  rooms  and  labyrinths  were 
not  known  to  any  one  living,  was  burned  to 
the  ground;  but  iVw  lives  wvre  lo.st.  Ii  was 
rebuill  with  greater  splendor  and  on  a  better 
plan  in  two  years  from  that  time.  The  city  n 
the  residence  of  a  great  number  of  foreigners; 
all  the  ministers  and  charges  from  f«>WL'Tj 
courts  to  the  Kus.Hian  gov  ernment  arc  ot»hged 
to  reside  there.  Though  never  regarded  as  a 
hcaltlsy  city,  its  salubrity  has  mucti  improved 
within  a  few  years  past. 

SAINT  PIERRE,  a  fortified  town  and  the 
capital  of  tbe  iijland  of  Martiniciue,  i<ituated  on 
the  N.  W.  coa.st;  pop.  25,0UO.  It  is  the  large^t 
town  in  the  French  "West  Indies,  and  is  well 
built,  on  a  narrow  strip  of  laud  lying  along 
the  beach  of  a  semi-circnlnr  bay  ,  and  overhnog 
by  tlie  steep  ciitis  which  approach  the  shore. 
There  Is  an  old  Catholic  college  and  a  fine  b»> 
tonic  garden.  There  are  few  niannfacturos,  but 
a  pros]»erous  trade.  The  harbor  has  a  good 
anchorage  ground,  which  however  is  much  ex- 
posed.   The  empress  Joh  phine  was  born  here. 

SAINT  PIKRKE  AKO  MIQUELOX.  a  Fr.  ncli 
colony,  comprising  the  islands  of  ^St.  PaTre 
and  Great  and  T  ittle  Miqudon,  otf  the  S.  coatt 
of  Newfuundlaml,  iiiul  opposite  the  gulf  of 
Lawrence;  area,  lOG  so.  m.;  permanent  pop. 
about  8,000.  It  is  of  great  importance  to 
France  as  a  fishing  rendezvous.  Its  exj)orts  in 
1809  were:  codtish,  5,822,700  francs:  codfish 
oil,  1,858,037;  whale  oil,  371,228;  total,  7,74y,- 
038  francs,  official  value,  but  tlie  actual  value  was 
15,504,027  francs.  The  imports  were  7.7v"2,615 
francs,  actual  value.  Capital,  St.  Pierre ;  pop» 
800.   (See  FuBBBUca,  voL  vii.  p.  527.) 

SAINT  PIERRE,  Cuaklks  InfexfeK  Castku 
ablx;  de,  a  French  philanthropist,  bom  near 
Bartleur,  in  Nomian4ly.  Feb.  18,  1658,  died 
Fob.  18^  1743.  Establishing  himself  ia  Fufti. 
he  WHS  admitted  into  the  academy,  and  Ix- 
came  tirst  cliaplain  to  tiie  duchess  of  OrK  nn.N 
At  the  congress  of  Utrecht  (1718)  he  conceived 
tlic  ideas  of  perpetual  peace  embodied  in  his 
Projet  de  paix  ptrpituelU  (3  vols.,  Utrei'ht» 
1719),  and  whrali  the  cardinal  Dub^  pro* 
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oanced"the  dreams  of  a  good  man."  For 
:ie  severit/  with  which,  under  the  regency, 
>  wrote  nguiiMft  the  government  of  Louis 
he  waa  expelled  from  the  academy. 
ihs  works  oa  paaperiam,  on  the  means  of 
Icssrahig  litigatfoD,  on  th«  propriety  of  allow- 
■r.i  priest-  u>  inurry,  and  other  important  80- 
ji  i-l  qnestions,  are  numerooi, 
S-UN'T  PIERRE,  JACQFMHBinnBBnrABDnr 
a  French  author,  bom  in  Havre,  Jan.  19, 
^737,  died  in  Eragny,  Jan.  21,  1814.    He  wm 
'  JuciUed  as  an  engineer,  and  received  a  coin- 
rnission  In  the  Frendi  army,  from  which  lie 
dismissed  for  n:i  nrt  of  in-nbordiiialioii. 
r  or  several  years  he  led  a  wandering  lite  over 
Eorope,  remnhdng  for  fonr  yean  in  the  ndU* 

•  .ry  service  of  Rnssio,  where  he  endeavored  to 
r:<;rest  the  empre.«s  in  a  scheme  for  the  estah- 
ivhrnent  in  the  ilust  of  au  ideiil  republic.  Ke- 

Snming  to  Paris,  he  procured  a  commission  as 

•  ".?inoer  in  Mauritius,  with  the  real  purpose 
d  goiog  to  Madagascar  to  fortify  Fort  Dauphin, 
B  fmm  settlement  Disliking  hia  anoctatea, 

Pierre  went  to  ^^auritius,  nml  finally  ro- 
iirned  penniless  to  Paris  in  1771.    By  the 
%!\ice  of  D'Alembert,  Mile.  Lespina^,  and 
>>:hers,  he  prepare<l  for  puhlication  a  narrative 
('}  his  voyji'je  t.»  Mauritius;  but  having  been 
heated  by  his  publisher,  ho  renounced  with 
di^cut  the  profession  of  an  author,  kept  aloof 
f  ';i  the  wnrUl,  and  associated  chiefly  with 
ittyoaaeao.  Alter  the  departure  of  the  latter 
to  Ehnenonvitle  in  ITtS,  and  the  withdrawal 
^  t'  a  small  government  stipend,  ho  was  obliged 
t  i  support  hiin«;elf  find  in  17S4  he  produced 
Etudes  de  la  itdture  (3  vols.,  which 
attracted  much  attention.    It  was  followed 
in  1788  by  his  c  elebrated  tale  of  Paul  et  Vir- 
:'iV<4>,  suggested  by  his  recollectiona  of  Mau- 
:  luis.  m  1793  he  was  appointed  by  Loais 
XVI.  keeper  of  the  janlin  tirs  plantfA,  and  in 
by  the  convention  proft^sor  of  morals 
b  the  normal  school.    Protected  subsequently 
l>y  Joseph  iloiutpartc  and  pensioned  by  the 
yuperor  Kapde  )!),  he  passed  the  last  years  of 
j  life  in  easy  circumstances  at  an  elegant  re- 
treat near  Kssomie,  and  afterward  at  Eragny  on 
till' Oise.   His  work?,  be>ide  those  already  men- 
Liwied,  are:  Va^ujc  d'un  solitaire  (1T89):  La 
t^nmHn  Indienne  (1791);  Harmoniei  de  la 
Mfure  (3  vols.,  1796),  which,  like  his  Etudm, 
>6U»e  production  of  a  poet  rarher  than  of  a 
*«*walist ;  RecUd  de  toyage^  au  account  of  his 
i  jumey  to  Rossla;  iShMt  SW*  J,  J.  MaUMeau  ; 
at.l  a  foK  fr;izmcnt?<  in  poetry  and  pro^e.  His 
'"lapleU:  works  were  published  in  Paris  in 
|91»>'S0,  with  a  notice  of  his  life  and  literarj 
V..U  8vo.).  followed  in  I88A  by  his 
" ^'ormpondcncc''  in  1  v.ils. 

8AIHT  QUEN  TIN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
'^^partment  of  Aisne,  on  the  river  Sommo,  at 
^  head  of  t!H  anal  of  St.  Quentin,  87  m. 
^•E.  from  Pans,  with  which  it  is  connected  by 
;»^vay ,  pop.  ia  186«,  20,1S6.  The  cathedral 
ono  of  tlie  fiiu->t  flothic  structures  in  France. 
iDiaii£ietorifis  of  thread,  of  cotton,  linen, 


and  woollen  goods,  tissues,  and  i&ce^  and  its 
iron  founderies  and  copper  and  lead  factories, 
employ  in  the  town  and  country  around  about 
125,000  operatives.  Arconlintr  to  tradition  St. 
Quentin  pr^u^ied  and  sutl'ered  martyrdom  here 
in  A.  D.  267.  The  town  was  the  capital  of  the 
counts  of  Vermandois  in  tlie  Sth  century,  was 
daimed  bj  the  crown  in  the  12th,  given  to  the 
dnke  of  Burgundy  in  1486,  and  reolttmed  by 
the  crown  in  1477.  It  was  taken  by  the  Span- 
iards under  Emannel  Philibort  of  Savoy  in  1557, 
iU  tlie  great  battle  of  St.  Quentin,  but  restored 
to  fVanoe  by  the  trtatj  of  Cambrai.  The  man- 
ufacture of  lawn  was  commenced  here  in  1670* 

S^UNT  SALVADOR.   See  Bahia. 

SAINT  8EBABTIAK,  a  seaport  city  of 
Spain,  capital  of  Giii[)U/.coa,  situated  on  the  bay 
of  Biscay,  10  m.  W.  from  Fuentarrabia ;  pop. 
18,000.  It  occupies  a  peninsula,  which  is  in- 
sulated at  high  water,  and  is  strongly  fortified 
with  walls  and  a  citadil  on  an  eminence  called 
Mount  Urgull.  The  harbor  is  small,  but  the 
foreign  commerce  is  eoniiderable.  The  eitf 
has  several  churches  and  convent?,  civil  and 
military  hospitals,  and  handsome  {mblic  squares. 
It  was  captured  by  the  French  in  1719,  1794, 
and  1808,  and  by  the  British  with  great  loss 
Aug.  81,  1818,  when  mont  of  it  was  hr.rned. 

SAINT  SIMON,  Clacdb  IIbnri,  comte  de, 
a  French  philosopher,  and  the  founder  of  one 
of  tlio  first  and  most  important  socialistic  sects, 
bom  in  Paris,  Oct.  17, 1760,  died  May  19, 1825. 
The  offspring  of  a  younger  branch  of  the  noble 
family  of  this  name,  he  entered  the  army  and 
was  inado  a  captain  when  scarcely  17  years 
old.  In  1779  he  went  to  America,  fought  under 
Bouille  and  Washington,  was  made  prisoner 
with  the  count  do  Grasso  in  1782.  and  on  the 
conclusion  of  peace  returned  to  France  and 
was  promoted  to  a  colonelcy,  althongh  bnt  28 
years  old.  In  1785  he  visited  Holland,  and 
tried  to  persuade  the  states-general  to  under- 
take, in  conjunction  with  France,  an  expedition 
against  the  British  possessions  in  India;  he 
then  v,or.t  to  Spain,  where  he  proposed,  by 
means  ot  u  canal,  to  put  Madrid  in  direct  com- 
mnnication  with  the  sea;  bat  in  neither  conn- 
try  did  his  ecoentric  plan^^  succeed.  On  his 
return  to  France,  finding  the  revolution  in  foil 
blaze,  he  threw  aside  hu  aristocratic  snmame 
and  aristocratic  opinions,  and  introduced  him- 
pelf  as  plain  citizen  Simon,  aliaa  Boulromme. 
In  partnership  with  Buron  Ton  Redem,  a 
Prussian,  he  made  enormous  profits  by  buying 
and  sellinir  what  was  then  called  national  prop- 
erty, and  estahlialied  a  line  of  public  stages 
which  also  became  prosperoos ;  ont  when,  in 
1707.  he  broke  off  tlie  partnership,  he  accepted 
144,00(>  francs  in  si>ccie  as  his  share  of  the  as- 
sets. For  the  next  lu  years  he  devoted  himself 
solely  to  researches  in  the  various  branches  of 
knowledge,  callinj?  around  him  scientific  men  of 
all  kinds,  and,  when  he  had  seen  all  that  France 
could  offer  him,  made  a  tear  of  Germany,  Eng- 
land, Switzerland,  and  Italy,  looking  for  "any 
new  capital  idea^'  that  nught  have  sprung  up 
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in  thoBo  countries.  In  1801  he  had  married 
inie.  de  Ohampgrand,  the  dan^ter  of  an  old 

companion  in  irin^;  but,  boin^'  f^atisfled  that, 
however  meritorious  in  other  respecta,  the  was 
tntelleotafill J  no  nuteh  for  fhe  *^  flmfc  of  men," 

as  he  styled  himself,  ho  sought  and  procured  a 
divorce  from  hh  yonng  wife,  who  afterward 
became  Miue.  de  Bawr,  and  won  a  reputation 
as  a  novelist.  The  oomt  (for  he  had  resumed 
his  name  and  title)  appeared  in  1807  in  tho 
character  of  a  social  reformer ;  and  his  Intro- 
duetim  am  tra>oam9eUntiJiqum  ^  XlX'tUoU 
(2  vols.  4to.,  Pnrif)  exjiounded  the  futidumentfll 
ideas  of  a  system  which  he  wtts  devising  for  the 
reorganization  of  tho  scienoos  and  tlie  recon- 
strttotion  ol"  social  order.  This  system  he  in- 
toided  to  follow  up  in  varioiit?  branches 
bj  the  publication  of  a  2<ew  OyclopsBdia," 
•nd  In  1810  published  his  "FrelSminaiT  Die- 
course"  to  that  great  work.  To  jtriiit  this 
phlet  he  spent  the  littlo  that  was  now  left 
of  the  money  ho  had  formerly  made  by 
his  enterxirise,  aud  during  the  two  following 
years  often  Iiad  to  struggle  against  misery  and 
destitution  ;  more  tlimiOQCoho  was  constrained 
to  {liiwu  his  clothes  to  fMPoenro  food,  and  he 
thou^'lit  himself  fortunate  to  obtain  u  nubordi- 
nate  clerkship  in  the  mont  oUpUl^  at  tho 
Mbtrj  of  1,000  francs  a  yeor.  Being  obliged 
by  ill  health  to  give  np  this  sitnation,  some  of 
his  friends  furnished  him  with  an  adequate  in- 
come, aud  he  re^isumed  tiic  propagation  of  hh 
doetrinea  He  then  met  witlt  Angoatin  Thierry, 
whn,  cnrricd  away  by  youthful  enthusiasm, 
became  bin  amanueofiia  and  adopted  son ;  and 
with  the  help  of  the  ftrtare  historian,  he  pro^ 
duced  /'  /  y  reorganisation  de  la  societi  Ehto- 
pUnnc  (6vo.,  Pai'is,  1614),  and  LHndtutrie,  mi 
mwnmoM  politique*^  morale  et  philowphiquet^ 
dam  Vint^rit  de  touU  Jtx  /wmmet  litres  ddestrO' 
vavx  utiha  f  t  indi^pendanU  (4  vols.  8vo.,  1817- 
U8).  A  purl  uf  the  latter  performance  was  en- 
tireljfhxn  the  pen  and  even  bore  the  signatare 
of  Aogustin  Thierry;  but  an  csfrmL-crr  ntsoon 
oeonrred  between  them,  and  6aiut  bimou  sought 
other  collaborators,  among  whom  were  An- 
guste  Comte,  Oliode  Rodriguez,  Baches,  Ba> 
zard.  and  especinlly  Enfantin,  ^vho  won  after- 
Wiud  the  head  of  the  sect.  Througii  them  lie 
was  enabled  to  give  to  tlie  public  V^tffOiniMh 
^*wr(1820),  a  work  for  which  he  was  prose- 
cuted but  acquitted ;  2>u  sytUme  indmtriel  (8 
partm  8to.,  1821-  2) ;  GatkhiuM  dm  induOri- 
th  (8vo.,  1824);  Opinions  litteraircs,  phihsn- 
phiquea  et  industriclks  (1825) ;  and  finally  Le 
nouteau  Christianisme  (8vo.,  1  b25).  (See  8o- 
OlAuaM.)  All  these  publications  made  but  little 
impresipion.  Notwithstandlnf:  tho  devotion  and 
kindness  of  his  dii^ciulc^t  toward  him,  the  cir- 
onmstances  of  the  philoeopher  were  for  from 
improving;  the  yo:irl><2:?  was  perhaps  tlie  bit- 
terest of  his  life,  and  in  a  fit  of  despair  he 
attempted  to  ehoot  himself  through  the  head, 
but  he  merely  lost  one  eye.  In  this  he  saw  a 
providential  dispensation,  retnrnrd  \\\[h  \\\- 
creas^  zeal  to  the  good  work,  aud  two  years 


later  breathed  Lis  \ix»t  in  comparative  peaee 
amid  his  disciples.   (Bee  Enfaktui.) 

SAINT  SIMON,  Louis  pe  Ku,  vi:ot.  dnke.i 
rrench  nobleman  celebrated  for  his  posthumous 
Mimoimy  bom  Jan.  18.  1876,  dica  March  S, 
1755.  When  scarcely  18  touts  old  he  entered 
the  regiment  of  pray  musketeers,  distinguished 
himself  on  several  uccasions  during  the  war  of 
tho  l^gne  of  AngBburg,  and  reached  then^ 
of  mestre-dc-ramp.  In  1702.  failing'  to  be  tto- 
moted  to  a  brigadier-generalship,  he  resigned 
bis  oommifaaon,  bnt  eontinoed  at  the  oomt, 
find  was  {»ne  of  those  courtiers  who,  l>eing  in- 
disposed to  approve  of  the  kind's  poli«  y  in  all 
circumstances,  gathered  an  mud  the  iluke  of 
Burgundy,  and  planned  i>>>liti<  al  reformafortbe 
futtiro.  Onthedeutlj  (  f  T.  ri-  XIV.  he  aided 
the  duke  of  Orleans,  wiih  wiium  he  bad  lof 
years  been  on  friendly  terms,  to  seize  npon  tbe 
refreney,  and  was  himself  appointed  :i  iiicraber 
of  the  regency  council.  In  poUUeal  allairs  his 
advice  was  sought  for  by  the  regent,  but  h;1> 
dom  followed.  Under  the  fwessure  of  dw 
financial  difficulties  boquealhed  by  I. on  is  XTV. 
to  his  successor,  he  strongly  urged  uiK>n  iha 
government  the  necessity  either  of  resorting  to 
bankruptcy  or  of  summoninfr  the  states-general, 
opposed  John  Law^s  system,  and  d^utemptn- 
ously  flhmmed  those  monetary  specolations  fai 
whii  h  BO  many  noblemen  shared  at  that  time. 
He  was  a  faithful  supporter  of  the  nlliano^  be- 
tween Frauce  aud  Spain,  wliile  tlie  rcjint. 
tinder  the  influence  of  Dubois,  lesned  to^\  ard 
En^'hind ;  and  when  in  1721  a  reconciliation 
took  place  between  the  two  brunchea  of  the 
bouse  of  Bonrbon,  be  accepted  the  Frendi 
bassy  to  Madrid,  and  snoceeded  in  negotiating s 
double  marriage,  whieh  was  to  bind  them  more 
intimately  together,  but  whieh  afterward  failed. 
On  the  regent^s  death  he  lost  aU  bin  iufiueoce, 
and  in  1720  was  directed  not  to  attend  the 
court  so  puuctuaJly  at  Versailles ;  he  therefore 
retired  to  his  estates,  where  he  devoted  hi!»time 
to  the  completion  of  his  Mt  rnolrcK  a\  birh  were 
begun  in  1694,  and  which  present  the  meet 
graphic  picture  of  tbe  latter  part  of  Lonis  XIY.'s 
reign  and  tho  regency  of  the  duke  of  Orleans. 
The  freedom  <'f  iudfrment  and  br>1dne«?  of 
expression,  ilic  lire  of  passion  uiid  pungent 
satire,  wbUsh  pervade  the  whole  work,  wodd 
have  made  its  ])ublicfition  dantrcrou^  during 
its  author's  life ;  he  consequently  ordered  that 
Ms  Mimnrm  sbonid  not  be  given  to  the  public 
till  40  years  after  his  death.  Tlie  government 
itself  took  good  care  that  this  prohibition 
should  be  observed,  as  on  the  dnkeV  derail 
it  caused  all  the  manuscripUt  to  be  seized, 
snd  t.iken  for  safe  keeping  to  the  nrrhives  of 
tho  kingdom.  A  few  persons,  as  Voltaire, 
Dndos,  and  Marmontel,  were  by  special  Civor 
allowed  to  peruse  them ;  but  it  was  not  ti'l 
1 788  that  a  first  specimen  was  presented  to  the 
public  eye  in  8  Tols.  8vo.,  which  were  in  1799 
followed  by  4  supplementary  volumes.  A  new 
edition,  with  addifiniis  and  annotations^  was 
published  by  Suuluvju  (Stru^sbourg,  1791);  bol 
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iBUbt  Hto  tilo  pfffrloui  ohm,  insisted  of  frs^* 

MOiiOlllf.  Charles  X.  havin<?  i>cnnitted  the 
minti5cripts  to  bo  returned  to  the  family,  the 
frrt  complete  edition  was  published  by  the  then 
Bi&r<)ai9  de  Saint  Simon  (21  vols.  8vo.,  Paris, 
1829-30).  The  best  edition  is  that  of  Cheniel 
(2<)  Tob.  8vo.,  1856-*9).  Notwithstandinff  ita 
bed  fframmar,  ineorrect  phraseologry,  ana  eo- 
Katri'itivs  of  style,  this  work  has  taken  a 
}  liiiionf^  the  standards  of  French  literature. 
V.ua;*bie  easajs  ujx)n  it  may  be  found  in  8te. 
Beore*!  and  Planche's  PortmitH  Uttemirej*.  An 
abridgment  was  pnblished  in  Engliah  bj  Bajle 
8t  John  (4  vula.,  LoQdon,  1857). 

SAINT  TAIfKAKT,  a  6.  £.  pariah  of  Lotd* 
sm*.  lyins  on  Lake  Pontchartrain,  between 
Pfcarl  and  Tangipahva  rivers;  area,  about  1,200 
►i-  ra,;  pop.  in  1860,  6,406,  of  whom  1,841 
v«re  slavcB.  The  sniface  is  aneTOii,  partly 
t'nc  bArrena,  and  the  soil  not  very  fertile. 
Iht  prodactions  in  1850  were  22,852  bushels 
flf  fveet  potatoes,  17,849  of  Indian  com,  97,798 
'  of  rice,  and  41  bales  of  cotton.  There 
«cre  \^  grrist  mills,  17  saw  mills,  14  charchea, 
tad  TM  pupils  attending  public  schools.  Capi- 
ti!.  Covinetcm. 

S  UNT  "THOMAS,  one  of  the  Vinrin  group 
of  West  India  islands,  belonging  to  Denmark, 
n  la.  E.  fironi  Torto  lUoo;  area,  S4  aq.  m.; 
K'p-  in  1855,  12,560.  The  surface  is  elevated 
udroagh,  highest  in  the  centre.  It  was  former- 
tjr  vdl  wood^  bnt  the  catting  off  of  the  wood 
i*i  sabjeeted  it  to  frequent  and  severe  droughts. 
V.:e  soil  \*  sandy  and  not  very  fertile.  Only 
i-'x>!it  2,500  acres  are  under  cultivation,  and 
fo:toQ  and  aogar  cane  are  the  prindpal  crops. 
It  is  open  to  tlie  commerce  of  all  nations,  and 
M  %  iufot  of  goods  for  the  ac^acent  islands.  It 
iiilritM  by  abont  3,000  vesMla  annnally.  Cap- 
ItiL  Charlotte  Arnalie. 

SMNT  TIIOM.VS,  an  island  of  the  gnlf  of 
Guia«a,  belonging  to  Portugal,  iu  lat.  0"*  25'  N., 
Inf.C'S'E.;  area,  145  sq.  m.;  pop.  20,000. 
Id  It*  centre,  the  f)eak  of  St.  Anna  rises  to 
tbe  btfigbt  of  7,020  feet.  The  vollejs  are 
nry  fertile.  The  elfanate  of  the  lowuinda  is 
c -I  tl'li  v,  but  the  higher  grounds  of  the  south- 
em  part  are  salubrious,  being;  swept  hy  fresh 
^tes.  "^^lere  are  large  numbers  of  domestic 
ttimali;  and  ootton,  aogar,  indigo,  cocoannts, 
(sn<^.%  bark,  sweet  potatoes,  manioc,  dates,  and 
QAitt  are  produced.  A  Portugaese  bishop  re- 
'^ittheoapitaljStThoniafl.  Theidanawaa 
(ivorercd  on  8t  Thomaa'a  daj,  U71,  by  Vm- 
OMicellos. 

SAIXT  TIIuMAS,  CiimsTiJLNs  ok.  See 
vHdstuns  op  St.  TnoMAB. 

8AL\T  VI>X'EyT,  one  of  the  Windward 
of  West  India  islands,  belonging  to  Qreat 
■w,  100  m.  W.  from  Barbados;  area,  189 
*!  nt;  pop.  in  1851,  80,128.  The  surface  is 
•wntiiaoas,  a  rid^^e  of  hi^h  hills  extending 
"'«»?h  the  whole  k  ngrth  of  the  ishuid,  but  iu- 
Jj'Med  by  fertile  and  beantiftil  valleys.  In 
^  N*.  W.  there  is  a  volcano,  the  Soulfriere, 
MOO  f«et  high,  with  a  crater  8  m.  in  circum- 


ferenee  and  800  ftet  deep.  There  was  a  far* 

ril)le  eruption  from  this  volcano  in  1812.  The 
forests  are  very  extensive  and  beautiful.  The 
soil  is  rich  and  nroductivo,  and  the  climate 
humidf  imt  not  imneaHhy.  Sugar,  coffee,  rum, 
molasses,  arrowroot,  and  mtton  are  the  prin- 
cipal products.  It  was  discovered  by  Goi  um- 
bos, ttuA  occupied  tot  eome  years  by  a  Maok 
population  who  were  shipwrecked  from  a  slave 
ship  on  the  island.  It  was  subsequently  alter- 
nately in  the  power  of  the  French  and  Engliah, 
but  tinally  ceded  to  the  latter  in  1708.  Capi- 
tal, Kinprstown. 

SAINT  YmC£NT,  Earl  of.  Ske  Jasvia, 
BiR  John. 

SAIXT  VmrS'S  DANCK,  or  CiionEA,  a 
disorder  affecting  the  nerves  of  motion,  oc- 
curring usually  in  young  persons  from  the  age 
of  10  to  80,  and  more  frequen^in  females. 
Its  approach  is  heralded  by  lanfTQor  and  lassi- 
tude, slight  dragging  of  one  of  the  limbs,  a 
fhrred  tongae,  generid  disorder  cf  die  wtemaah 
and  bowels,  occasionally  pain  in  the  occipital 
portion  of  the  head,  irequeutly  a  sense  of 
awkwardness  which  leads  the  patient  to  avoid 
ooming  into  tlw  presence  of  ainingers,  and  sud- 
den muscular  contortions,  apparently  o-xecutod 
involuntarily.  Gradually  the  muaclea  cease  to  . 
be  under  tiie  fUl  oontrol  of  the  will ;  the  head 
shakos  upon  the  occurrence  of  the  slightest  ex- 
citement, and  the  patient  cannot  control  its 
motion  except  by  a  violent  and  painful  exer- 
cise of  volition.  If  he  attempts  to  cany  food 
or  drink  to  his  mouth,  the  hand  approaches 
part  way  and  then  moves  off  suddenly  in  an- 
other direction.  The  hands  and  feet  wfll  not 
keep  still ;  the  face  is  distorted  by  the  spas- 
modic action  of  the  muscles;  the  motions  of 
tiiebody  in  walking  areT«ry  nnoertain,  and  one 
legend  the  opposite  arm  will  .seem  paralyzed. 
The  artirnlation  is  impeded  and  painful,  the 
temper  variable,  and  the  patient  exceedingly 
sensitiTC.  Occasionally  the  action  is  more  vio- 
lent. If  watched  or  notioo<l,  the  8pa.«inodio 
action  is  invariably  aggravated.  The  most 
frequent  predisposing  cansee  are  thoae  changes 
which  take  place  at  the  age  of  puberty.  Among 
the  excitinj?  causes  are  fright,  irritation  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  improper  diet,  and  dis- 
ordered menstruation. — The  treatment  is  gen- 
erally by  tonics  and  anf i-jjasinrxlics.  Ir^n  in 
some  of  its  forms,  and  tlie  cyanide  in  prefer- 
enoe  to  any  oAer,  and  perhaps  some  of  the 
preparations  of  zinc,  the  cohoth  or  black  snake- 
root,  and  the  terebinthinates  have  all  been  re- 
commended. The  homoBopathists  rely  upon 
i^aricas,  anenieani,  coniom,  ito,  l^pontaneona 
recovery  is  perhaps  as  frequent  as  cure;  bnt 
in  this  there  is  a  marked  tendency  to  relapse 
on  the  retnm  of  the  same  season  orthe  year. 

SAINTE  BEUVE,  Charles  Auoustin,  a 
French  critic  and  poet,  born  at  Bonlojrnc-sur- 
Mer,  Dec.  28, 1804.  He  repaired  to  Paris  when 
scarcely  15  years  old,  completed  the  course  of 
study  at  the  Charlemairne  collctre,  then  applied 
himself  to  medicine,  e«ipeciaUy  anatomy,  and 
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was  admitted  as  an  etetems  to  the  St  Lotda 

hospital.  About  1825  he  become  connected 
with  the  Globe,  a  Icadin;;]^  lit»»rfiry  newspaper 
under  the  direction  of  his  luruier  professor, 
Pierre  Dubois.  One  of  his  first  essays  liere 
was  an  enthnsiiistic  criticism  of  Victor  IIii«^o's 
Odet  et  haUadet^  by  means  of  wliich  he  became 
aoqvainted  with  the  poet  and  a  member  of  a  so- 
ciety called  the  ccnane,  acknowledging  Ilugo  as 
its  guide,  and  the  aim  of  which  was  the  intro- 
duction into  French  literature  of  freer  and  more 
elevated  principles  than  had  of  late  prevailed. 
In  1828  he  published  a  Tahlcan  kutoriqne  et 
critiqw  dc  ta  poetic  Fransum  et  du  (hedtre 
IVmnfait  au  jTVP  Hkle,  in  which,  while 
trying  to  revive  the  popularity  of  Ronsard, 
he  expressed  some  of  his  views  upon  the  ren- 
ovation  of  Uteratare,  whieh  he  followed  up 
in  his  contributions  to  the  Olobe,  In  1829  ho 
appeared  anonyraou'^ly  as  a  poet  in  his  Vie  et 
jH>e«i£s  de  Jo»eph  Jjelorme^  which,  being  an 
attempt  to  break  down  the  prevalent  formal- 
ism of  French  poetry,  and  containing  beside 
many  ecoentricitieSf  was  bitterly  assailed  by 
tiieeriticaof  thedamoelflelHK>1.  Sainte  Beuve 
and  his  friends  were  now  styled  the  roman- 
tiqncs.  Another  vohimc  of  poems,  breathing  a 
more  suhthied  and  healthy  spirit,  La  eoniotor- 
tions,  appeared  in  March,  1830.  The  revolution 
of  July  transferred  tlie  Glohc  to  tlie  Sairit  Simon- 
istii,  wlio  made  it  the  organ  of  their  doctrines, 
to  the  diftuion  of  whidi  Sainte  Beuve  for  a 
while  contributed,  but  did  not  formally  enlist  in 
the  sect.  He  soon  connected  himself  with  the 
Emie  det  deux  mondea  nnder  Bnioz,  and  with 
the  Nationalj  conducted  by  his  friend  Armand 
Carrel.  Abont  the  same  time  he  was  intro- 
duced to  Lamouuais,  whose  iufluenco  over  the 
mind  of  the  young  poet  was  evidenced  by  the 
publication  of  hi>^  strange  novel,  ]' ^  f'-v  * , 
which  did  not  prove  popular,  but  was 
wanmj  disotBsed  hi  bterary  oimes.  In  1887 
8ainte  Beuve.  through  Vinet's  influence,  was 
called  to  Switzerland,  and  delivered  at  Lnti- 
samic  a  series  of  lectures  whicli  became  the 
groundwork  of  his  J/istoire  de  Port  Rmjal. 
About  the  same  time  he  i)ublishe(l  a  third  vol- 
ume of  poems,  Perueea  d'Aouty  of  too  melau« 
oholy  a  tone  for  the  public  taste.  Returning 
to  France,  he  was  a])pointed  by  Thiers  to  nn 
office  in  the  Mazarine  library,  which  enabled 
him  to  complete  and  publish  the  first  volume 
of  the  Ilitioire  de  Port  Roynl^  the  4(h  and 
last  volume  of  which  did  not  appear  till  Ifiot). 
Ho  w^as  elected  to  the  French  academy  in 
1846.  After  tlie  revolution  of  Feb.  1848,  ho 
removed  to  Lit*go,  Belgium,  where  he  had  been 
offered  a  professorship  of  literature ;  but  when 
he  saw  in  the  aoeession  of  Loun  Ka^leon  to 
power  the  reestablishment  of  traoquillity,  he 
returned  to  Pari-i  and  became  at  onoe  a  regular 
contributor  to  the  Camtitutionnd,  a  nt-wsiKiper 
wholly  devoted  to  the  Bonapartist  interest. 
Here  be  weekly  publis!  (1  articles  wliich  have 
beeh  reprinted  in  book  forut  under  the  title  of 
Cmmnm  At  LmOi  (18  volt.,  186W7).  His 


previous  contributions  to  the  Rettte  da  dma 

inondea  and  other  periodicals  had  been  gathered 
under  tlie  following  titles  :  Critique*  et portraitM 
liUerau  c^  (5  vols.  8vo.,  1832-'9)  ;  IWtraits  lit- 
tiraiTe9(^2  vols.  ]2mo.,  1844);  Portraittde  fern- 
mr.f^  and  I\>rtr(tit»  contcynjtr^m'i u'.  "When  the 
ofiicial  Mmiteur  was  so  enlarged  to  Viocoioe 
the  most  important  of  theErendi  du  ly  ]  eriodi> 
cals,  Sainte  Beuve  was  placed  at  the  head  of  its 
critical  literary  department.  His  partisanship 
was  also  rewarded  by  his  afipointment  to  liie 
professorship  of  Latin  poetry  in  the  ooUe^of 
France  ;  but  the  students,  nnable  to  reconcile 
hi8  present  Napoleonic  views  with  the  republi* 
can  principles  be  had  entertained  whtfk  a  fellow 
laborer  of  Arinand  Carrel,  hi-sed  him  from  hii 
cliair  on  his  first  appearance,  and  he  did  not 
afterward  resume  it.  In  1857  he  was  appoint- 
ed master  of  conferences  in  the  normal  school, 
which  position  he  still  ocoujiie?,  be>ide  contilk' 
ning  his  contributions  to  tlic  Muniieur, 

SAINTll^,  the  pscudonymc  of  JosiPii  Xa- 
TIER  BoxiFACE,  a  French  author  and  dramatic, 
born  in  Paris,  July  10, 1797.  tSoou  all«r  fin> 
iahing  his  studies,  he  won  a  prize  tmm.  the 
French  ocadeniy  by  a  poem  entitled  Le  honheur 
de  Vetude,  and  in  1820  another  by  his  Diteourt 
mr  VenHignemciU  inutucl ;  and  in  1837  ho  re- 
ceived the  Monthyon  prize  of  8,000  francs  for 
his  story  of  PiVr/o/i;.  wiiich  has  passed  throTr^rh 
20  editions  and  b«en  translated  into  many  lan- 
guages. In  1828  he  published  n  rolome  of 
PoimeSy  odes  et  t  p'tn.i.  Either  alone  or  in  con- 
junction with  others  he  has  produced  more 
than  200  dramatic  works,  generally  of  a  light 
character,  all  of  which  have  been  brought  out 
under  the  name  of  Xavier;  while-  hi?  roinance^ 
and  other  writincrs.  of  which  he  hub  been  altuo^ 
equally  prolific  both  in  separate  publications 
and  in  i)eriodi(  als.  have  apiieared  nndor  that 
of  tiaintinc,  by  which  he  is  best  known.  Among 
the  latter  may  be  mentioned  •TonatiUm  U  ri- 
s  ion /I  aire  (2  vols.  12nio.,  1826),  a  collection  of 
moral  and  philosophical  stories;  Jlittoire  d<t 
ffuerres  dVtnlie  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1826-'8).  forming 
part  of  a  general  re*ume  of  French  military 
Instory ;  Let  metnmorpJio^ei d,  li /<  nm.,  (3  \(>!.-. 
8vo.,  1846);  ^uU  translated  into  iLnglibh  by 
Anne  T.  Wilbur,  nnder  the  titie  of  The  Soli- 
tary of  Juan  Fernandez,  or  the  rea>  Robinson 
Crusoe^'  (Boston,  1851);  and  La  iroit  fwiaes 
(2  vols.  8vo.,  1868). 

SALA,  George  Arcirprr.^.  a  British  author, 
born  in  London  in  1827.  He  wa??  cdtjcated  for 
an  artist,  but  abandoned  that  profession  for  lit- 
erature. He  was  one  of  the  earlieet  and  most 
prolific  of  the  contributors  to  ''Ilousebdld 
Words,"  and  in  1856  published  a  poem  entitled 
"La  Belto  Alliance,  or  Hniiequin  Good  Humom' 
and  y*  Fieldo  of  y  Cloth  of  Gold.''  A  series  of 
articles  which  liad  api)eared  in  ''Ilonsehold 
Words"  were  reprinted  in  18o8  under  the  title 
of  "A  Journey  due  North,  being  Notes  of  aB«8i> 
dcnce  in  Hus-f?ia  in  tlie  Summer  of  1850."  T«(^ 
other  works  first  uiiuted  in  periodicals  iiave 
been  since  separately  republished,  vis. :  Twice 
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round  the  CIo<dc,  or  Day  and  Night  in  London," 
fliid'*Ili«BaicldiiigtoD  Peerage,  who  bore  it  and 
who  wore  it>  a  Story  of  the  Best  and  Worst  80- 
f  iety."  Mr.  Sala  is  the  editor  of  the  *'  Temple 
Bar/'  a  monthly  periodical  eataibliehed  in  Lon- 
don in  1860,  in  which  his  "Seven  Sons  of 
kiunmon,"  an  elaborate  novel,  appeared. 

SALADTN  (M-uxK  al-Nasskb  Salah  kd- 
Deex  Abu-Modhafek  Yusef),  sultan  of  Syria 
and  Egypt,  bom  in  the  castle  of  Tecrit  on  the 
Tigris  in  1137,  died  in  Damascus,  March  4, 
1198.  He  was  fhe  wn  of  Arab,  a  Eoord  la 
service  of  the  fiunon;;  Noureddin,  sor- 
er, ign  nf  j^yriii.  and  in  1163  accompanied  hia 
uncle  ShLvrkook  to  Egypt  as  an  omeer  in  the 
■nay  destined  to  reinstate  the  vizier  Shawir, 
&vA  ultimately  to  reduce  the  country  to  the 
bway  of  Noureddin.    During  3  campaigns  ho 
displayed  great  military  capacity,  and,  acoord- 
i'JiJ  to  Latin  chroniclers,  the  liom.r  of  knight- 
hood was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  king  of 
Jeranlem  for  VSa  akmol  defence  of  Alexandria 
ATatnst  a  tiuperior  force.   In  1168  Shcerkook, 
h  iving  rednced  the  conntrr.  became  viceroy  of 
Noureddin,  and  upon  his  death  in  the  same 
year  his  authority  devolved  upon  Saladin,  who, 
[trofitinir  by  tlie  crafty  conncils  of  hh  father, 
l  iid  nominal  deference  to  Noureddin,  but 
strengthened  his  own  power  nntil  he  was  en- 
abled to  bid  defiance  to  the  sultan.    The  death 
of  Noureddin  in  1174  left  him  absolute  master 
of  Egypt,  with  abundant  resources  to  push  his 
ambitioas  dedgns  in  ahnost  any  quarter ;  and 
■Akiog  advunt^e  of  the  disturbances  which 
coavuiUed  Syria,  ho  invaded  that  country,  de- 
fMtad  in  several  frreat  battles  the  yonthftil  heir 
Af  Noareddin,  and  witliin  4  years  made  him- 
s/i  master  of  southern  Syria  and  a  oonsidera> 
Me  portion  of  Mesopotanua.   After  devoting 
"ver.1l  years  to  the  affairs  of  Egypt,  he  com- 
;!eted  in  1182-'4  the  conqnost  of  Syria;  hia 
brother  subdued  the  richest  i)ortions  uf  Arabia, 
and  by  the  year  1185  hi-^  empire  extended  from 
Tripoli  in  Africa  to  t!ie  Ti:;ris.  nnd  from  Yemen 
OQ  the  Arabian  sea  to  the  Taurus,  the  Latin 
tiofdomof  Jemaalem  being  alone  independent 
of  h;s  >\vay.    As  ruler  of  this  vast  ein|>iri'  ho 
aasuned  the  title  of  sultan.    The  viohition  by 
the  fret»br»oting  Reginald  dc  Chatillon  of  a  truce 
•^oncluded  in  1185  between  the  Latins  and 
Saladin,  afforded  the  latter  a  prdt-xt  for  invad- 
ing the  Holy  Land  with  an  army  of  bU,000 
hone  and  foot.  Throngh  raahness  and  Incapa- 
''itj  on  the  part  of  the  Christian  leaders,  or,  as 
^  been  insinuated,  the  treachery  of  Hnymond, 
WTOt  of  Tripoli  in  Syria,  their  army  was  over- 
thrown at  the  famous  bafide  of  Hittin  (July, 
5187)  with  a  loss  of  30,oon  nu  n.    Gny  deLusig- 
SAo,  king  of  Jemsalem,  who  loll  into  the  power 
of  Saladin,  wiis  treated  with  chivalrieooivtesy; 
Vat  Beginald  de  Chatillon,  hb  fellow  captive, 
WM  decapitated  by  the  saltan's  own  Land. 
Atta,  Asoaton,  and  other  important  towns  were 
Jpeedily  subdued,  and  on  Oct.  2,  1187,  Jerusa- 
IWB  imnvn'l  -red  to  hini  af^er  a  ^'wjo  of  two 
•••ks.  The  clemency  of  Saladin  was  suocess- 


fully  invoked  in  lavor  of  the  inliabitants,  who 
weva  offered  their  freedom  at  a  moderate  ran- 
som, several  thousand  of  the  poorer  clasj^'S  being 
exempted  from  payment,  and  many  being  aided 
by  the  alms  of  the  oonqaeror.  Tyre,  however, 
reenforced  by  Conrad  of  Montft  rrat.  held  out 
against  him,  and  Saladin,  alter  an  onsuccesaful 
siege  of  the  city,  made  a  disgraceful  retreat  to 
Damascus.  The  third  cmsade  (1189)  aroused 
him  to  the  defence  of  his  new  possessions,  and 
for  two  years  (1189-91)  he  thwarted  every  at- 
tempt  of  the  crusaders  to  retake  A  ere.  When 
the  city  finally  capitulated  to  Rieliard  1.  of 
England  and  Philip  Augustus  of  France,  the 
former,  left  by  the  departure  of  the  French 
king  sole  commander  of  the  Christian  hosta, 
led  the  crusaders  down  the  coast  to  Ascalon, 
his  march  of  100  miles  being,  as  Gibbon  says, 
"a  great  and  perpetual  battle  of  11  days." 
At  the  battle  of  Arsouff,  fought  on  St.  George's 
day,  in  which  the  Moslems  were  routed,  Sala- 
din, seeing  Richard  fighting  on  foot,  is  said  to 
have  sent  him  his  own  horse  as  a  present, 
Ascalon  having  fallen,  the  crusaders  in  tho 
spring  of  1192  advanced  within  a  day's  march 
of  Jerusalem,  but  were  induced  by  dissensions 
in  their  own  ranks  to  retreat  when  the  city 
seemed  fairly  within  their  grasp.  Tedious  ne- 
gotiations followed,  during  which  manj  acts 
of  courtesy  pushed  between  tho  Christian  king 
nnd  the  sultiin,  and  in  1192  a  8  years'  truoe 
was  concluded.  The  incessant  toils  of  tiie  last 
few  years  had  however  impaired  the  health  of 
Saladin,  nnd  he  died  of  a  bilious  fever  after  an 
illness  of  12  days.  His  virtues  ayd  valor  have 
been  landed  by  both  Christians  andMobamiM- 
dans  ;  anil,  making  due  allowance  for  the  exag- 
gerations and  inventions  of  the  chroniclers, 
enough  remains  on  record  to  stamp  him  as  the 
superior  in  many  respects  ot  most  of  the  Cbria- 
tian  prince*  with  whom  he  ronti  !i<b  <] 

SAL.VMANCA,  a  province  of  ^pauu  in  Leon, 
bounded  N.  and  N.  E.  bv  Zamora  and  Valla- 
dolid,  E.  by  Avila.  S.  by  Carores,  and  W.  and 
N.  W.  by  Portugal ;  area,  7,4d5  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1867,  268,616.  A  great  part  of  the  somoo 
19  mountainous,  some  of  tho  peaks  being  higher 
than  the  line  of  perpetual  snow.  The  drainage 
belongs  to  tho  basins  of  tho  Douro  and  Tagns ; 
the  former  flows  upon  the  N.  W.  boundary 
line,  and  receives  numerous  tributaries,  of  which 
the  Tormcs  is  tho  priuoipaL  There  are  sev- 
eral hot  springs ;  and  the  most  valuable  min- 
erals found  are  gold,  iron,  copper,  leail.  salt- 
petre, and  rock  crystal.  More  than  half  the 
surface  is  covered  with  forests. — Saxamanca. 
(nnc  Sakmantiea)^  the  capital,  is  atnnted  on 
tho  river  Tonnes,  120  m.  N.  W.  from  Mn<lrid; 
pop.  about  15.000.  It  is  enclosed  by  ancient 
walls  washed  by  tho  river,  which  is  crofised 
by  a  T^oroan  bridge  of  27  arches.  The  cathe- 
dral, begun  in  1513,  is  a  line  sample  of  the 
florid  Gothic  There  are  numerous  parish 
churches  and  convents,  the  most  remarkable 
ot'  th*"*  latter  being  tho  Dominican  and  Ber- 
jxurdiuti  convents;  tlid  Augustiuiau  convent 
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4Mntains  many  scnlptnres  and  paintings^  and 

the  church  attachoa  to  it  is  (••)nhidored  one  of 
the  finest  in  Spain.  The  university  of  Saia- 
numoa  was  founded  about  the  dose  of  the  12th 
century.  In  the  14th  century  it  wn'^  nnc  thIoJ 
by  12,000  students,  but  during-  the  IGUt  it  be- 
can  to  dedtne.  If  any  of  the  collegiate  bnOd- 
fcgs  were  dostroved  by  the  French.  The  wli.jle 
number  of  pupil^i  at  present  in  attendance  does 
not  exceed  800.  Leather,  wooHen  goods,  hats, 
and  earthenware  are  manufnctured.  Salatnan- 
ra  was  an  nnoient  city  of  the  \'ettoncs.  It  was 
taken  hy  Hannibal  in  222  li.  C.  Under  the 
Bonmnis  it  was  made  a  military  station,  aud  the 
remains  of  a  road  made  by  them  and  some 
moniniKnis  me  still  extant.  It  was  captured 
ftuti  ra\2iged  by  the  Moors,  who  were  finally 
expelled  from  it  in  1095.  From  14S4  to  1486 
Columbus  was  lod^  in  the  Dominican  con- 
vent, and  the  monfai  snpported  hfs  scheme  of 
discovery  after  it  liad  been  r  itKlemned  by  the 
Qoiversity.  Tlie  battle  of  bulamanca,  in  which 
the  French  were  defeated  by  WelUngton,  July 
SS,  1612,  took  place  4  m.  8.  £.  of  the  dty. 

SATiAMANDER,  the  pfipnlar  name  of  most 
of  the  batraehian  reptili.-.s  wiiii  persistent  tail 
(«f<><A  /''),  and  which  lose  the  gills  in  the  adult 
condition  (caducibranchiatcs).  The  family  of 
amphiumida  has  been  noticed  under  Meno- 
POKA.  The  liuDBily«a&MiMifidMd!«  has  bemi  divid- 
ed into  two  groups,  the  aqnntic  and  terrestrial, 
of  whid^  the  former  will  be  described  under 
Tmroir.  Bdmeider  reunited  the  water  and  land 
aalamandors  into  a  single  genus  mhnnarulrn, 
comprising  the  jrenera  »alamandra  and  triton 
of  Laurcnti.  Mr.  Jiaird  (in  the  '*  Journal  of  the 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences/'  vol.  i.,  Philadel- 
phia, 1850)  makes  no  generic  distinction  bo- 
tween  the  aquatio  aud  terrestrial  species, 
though  he  subdivide  mlitmemdra  into  several 
penera  established  l)y  Kafincsfjne,  Tschudi,  and 
others.  The  division  into  groups  according  to 
general  habitat  will  he  retained  here,  as  ftoHl- 
tatiog  description,  and  tho  spec  ies  now  noticed 
will  be  those  which  belong  to  the  old  genus 
talatnandra  (Laurenti).  In  this  group  tho  body 
ia  lizard-like,  the  limbs  4,  the  maxillary  and 
ytahtte  bones  with  minute  teeth,  tho  tunjrno 
more  or  less  pediculuted  and  free;  tl>ere  i^i  no 
atornum,  the  ribs  are  ri^imentaiT,  and  the 
pelvis  is  suspended  by  li|?ament8 ;  Uiero  arc  in 
the  adults  neither  gills  nor  gill  openiug^s 
the  longi  are  wdl  devdop^;  the  eyes  are 
prominent,  and  furnished  with  lids;  the  skin 
is  withoat  acalea,  and  has  numerous  warty 
gbnda  which  secrete  an  acrid  viaeid  flnid ;  the 
tail  is  j^L-nerally  cylindrical.  Th«y  live  t>n  land 
in  the  adult  state,  aud  are  found  in  the  water 
only  during  the  breeding  season;  they  fre- 
quent damp  places,  and  are  found  only  in  the 
nortb««rn  hemisphere,  in  Europe,  and  espe- 
ciaily  ui  North  America.  The  young,  instead 
of  heing  wholly  devob  i  1  in  the  water,  in 
some  are  retained  so  lonj:  within  tho  ovidnct 
that  they  are  born  alive,  having  undergone  a 
poortloiii  of  their  metamorphoda;  the  lama  live 


constantly  in  the  water  and  breathe  by  ezteznal 

pills,  which  disappear  with  the  pnll  <»iH:rikirs 
when  the  respiration  becoiueti  puluionai-y  ;  th« 
anterior  limbs  are  developed  earlier  than  tfca 
posterior,  the  former  havinp  4  and  the  latter  •> 
toea.   From  large  glands  behind  tho  eyea  and 
on  the  body  is  aetavted  %  yellow  matter  aa 
ahtnidantly  md  I  rapidly,  that  it  pave  rise  tc  Ti  e 
popular  beliel,  once  extensively  prevalent,  ths: 
they  posaeaa  the  power  of  extinguisbingr  and 
of  remaining  unharmed  in  fire,  to  Uist  wiiich 
many  have  been  cruelly  destroyed  ;  tin*  t:cr>i 
8(K:rction  scem-j  to  be  poisonoua  to  tiuiiie  ui  iht 
h>wer  animals,  and  has  caused  their  hilt  mk 
even  their  touch  to  be  regarded  as  vrnoBUMH. 
They  are  generally  of  small  hixe,  rarely  exceed- 
ing 6i  inohea  in  total  length.   Some  of  the 
tritons  are  essentially  terrestrial  in  tholr  ll:l^:tv 
— Among  the  North  American  species  may  be 
mentioned  the  sahnon-oolored  aalamandrr  {S, 
siiJiDonen,  Storcr ;  \i\;\\na p»eudctriton^  TM  ljudji, 
about  6^  inches  long,  yellowish  brow  n  abovt. 
with  the  sides  of  the  head,  necls,  body,  tail,  and 
legs  salmon-colored ;  upper  parts  aud  sidai  with 
irregular  prayi.»5h  rnarkinps,  and  lower  part» 
white.    It  has  beta  fuuud  from  Vermont  to 
kSouth  Carolina  in  mountunona  and  moivt  re- 
gions; it  thrives  well  in  confinement,  feeding 
voraciously  on  flied  and  other  insects.  Th«  r«d- 
spotted  salamander  {S,  rubra,  Dandin ;  I\  r»- 
tcr,  Tsch.)  is  4  to  6  inches  lunir,  red  al-oN  e  wiili 
many  small  black pointa,  sides  red  and  aUloam 
orange  red,  both  nnapotted ;  it  la  a  very  coat- 
mon  sjjecies  under  rocks  and  fallen  trees,  and 
preys  on  insects;  it  inhabits  the  Atlantic 
states  from  Massachusetts  to  Florida;  it  ia  a 
handsome  species,  and  the  aante  as  the  S.  maoif 
Iff"  (Green).    In  these  species  the  b*^.dy  i« 
\  ciy  short,  and  the  tail  is  eqnal  to  or  l«k>s  lii^ 
the  body.   The  hlue-6pottc<l  s:damander  (..*^ 
glutino$a.  Green  :  ]>■  '  'hixhm,  Tsch.)  is  alK>i;:  7 
inches  long,  bluish  black  above,  with  tmaji 
whita  Bpota  on  back  and  tail  and  larger  ones 
of  the  same  color  on  tlio  flanks ;  the  tail  i* 
nearly  twice  tho  length  of  the  body.   Thia  ia 
a  common  apeciea  frocn  Maandinaetta  te  the 
gulf  of  Mexico,  H\  inp  in  iircfcrenco  under  fhllen 
trees;  the  specific  name  was  derived  fr»»Tn  iht 
great  quantity  of  glutinous  matter  8ud^i«ni/ 
givea  fm  from  the  ^kin.   The  red-backed  aala> 
mander  (5'.  erythronota.  Green;  of  the  sane 
genus  of  Tschudi)  is  about  3  inchea  long,  w  it^ 
a  reddkh  brown  bond  from  the  a&oat  to  the 
end  of  tail,  sitlo^  v,  Hoxvish  l-rown.  and  abdorccn 
whitish ;  tail  t^horter  than  the  body,  and  sepa- 
rated with  i^reat  iiMility  by  the  animal  wms 
seized  by  it,  a  fiiculfy  conmion  to  many  of  the 
family.   It  is  a  very  handsome  and  commoo 
species,  very  agile,  foond  under  atonea  and  dead 
trees  with  snails  (fidix)  from  the  Lake  Superior 
copper  region  to  l*ennsylvania :  the  epgs  are 
deposited  in  packets  under  damp  .--tuuca.  The 
painted  salamander  (6'.  pieta,  Harlan:  dltaai^ 
gnnfhua  fu$cu$,  Baird)  is  about  4  iniliC5  I'^njr. 
dusky  above,  tinged  with  purple  and  marked 
with    aeriea  of  elwgatadi  quadrangolar  nd 
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^'•ots,  and  a  red  mesial  line  on  taQ ;  lower  parte 

^  t>per-;md-9alt  (?ray        ft  purplish  tiiifre.  It 
•«  foand  from  northern  New  York  to  the  Caro- 
tina»;  the  cgcfs  are  wrapped  round  the  body  of 
the  lliniale,  which  remains  in  a  damp  place  on- 
til  they  are  h;itoli<.'(3.    The  striped  salariKiiuler 
i.V.  biiimata.  Green;  spelerpe^^  Raf.)  is  abont  4 
mdiM  lonir,  above  browiOBlk  yellow  wtth  a 
^lack  latenil  line,  and  yellow  below;  anterior 
iimbs  Tery  small  and  deUoftte,  and  the  tail  long 
and  deader ;  it  iff  found  from  northern  New 
York,  to  Georj^ia.    The  long-tailed  salamaiuler 
iS.  lonrjifvi  ht.  Green)  is  about  6  inches  lonjr, 
01  which  tho  tail  is  more  than  4;  the  body  is 
ieiDOQ  }ellow  above  with  numerous  small  ir- 
rexular  bl;tt  k  >\><ii<.  tail  with  transverse  black 
buads,  and  lower  parts  yellowish  white;  its 
habUs  are  more  aquatic  than  in  most  land  sala- 
ry iTulcr*;  it  is  foond  from  northern  New  York 
to  Kentucky.    The  ^inmetrical  salamander  {S. 
ivmmtrkn^  Harlan;  fwtMhihalmm  miniatut^ 
llai.)  is  !tl»'>ut  4  ill!  lies  long,  bro^  li-'i  red 
above,  with  a  row  of  symmetrically  arranged 
deep  red  spots  on  each  side;  lower  parta 
orange  with  black  dots ;  tail  longer  than  the 
I  'xly  and  compressed ;  skin  rough.    It  is  fonnd 
from  Maine  to  i-lorida ;  ia  young  specimen'*  the 
whole  baok  i-t  covered  with  minute  Mark  dots, 
a:nl        -iilf-i  have  fewer  «pots.    The  violet 
silamander  ( .V.  unbciaiacfa,  Bart. ;  ambystoma. 
Tack.)  is  about  6  inches  long,  ooAy  and  tail 
.il»ore  bhiish  black  with  a  row  of  rounfl  or  oval 
Tellow  Spots  on  each  side,  tho  under  i«urfiice  of 
the  ame  color  tinged  with  purple ;  it  pa<«es 
nvoBt  of  its  titiiy  in  moist  pl;nx>>,  and  is  I'oiind 
from  Maine  to  Bouth  Carolina.    The  banded 
salamander  (S.  fasciafa.  Green;  the  S,  opaea 
<'f  Gravenhorst)  is  about  5  inches  long,  pale 
a*h-<!olorcd  a^iove,  with  irre^^nlar  transverse 
bluish  bluek  blotches  ou  the  ba<  k  and  bars  ou 
tuo  tail;  lower  parts  purplisi:  1  1  i  ;  it  is  found 
from  Mass!ichn=;ctts  to  Georgia.    In  t1ic  s[)ecie8 
UloQ^iiig  to  the  last  two  genera  of  Katinesquo 
xDilnehndL  there  are  no  sphenoidal  teeth,  and 
t!i(?  rarpnj  and  tarsn<  are  c^sificd  in  tlie  adults, 
and  the  tongue  rudimentary  in  tho  fiyiner  and 
Inrge  and  tieshy  in  the  latter;  in  the  other  sub* 
e '  aera  sphenoidal  teeth  are  sometimes  in  esent, 
^nd  the  ton;?ne  is  generally  protractile.  Other 
pj'nera,  and  several  other  species  of  American 
'•alamanders,  are  described  by  Mr.  Baird  in  the 
sibovem  'itinred  journal,  tn  vol.  x.  of  thePacific 
railroad  r^^^j  .i  t-«,  an<l  in  vol.  ii.  of  the  Mexican 
bonndary  vtr\  ey.  Theyare  aU  not  onlyharm- 
lf«  animals,  offering  no  rcpistanfc  when  rup- 
tured, but  are  positively  beneficial  to  man  from 
ihejrreot  numbers  of  nozions  insects  and  lanrn 
«hich  t!i."y  dtivour. — Tl.  '  rommon  salamander 
'>f  Europe  {H.  nuurulata,  Morrem)  ia  block  with 
more  or  less  large  yellow  spots.    The  whitish 
"Did  exuded  by  this  species  has  given  rise  to 
sopposed  fire-ro-i>^tinpr  and  poisonous  qnali- 
wftiof  the  genua.   It  i-*  found  in  central  Europe, 
^  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  S.  Europe,  in 
^t^and  moist  places,  and  feeds  ou  insects, 
and  small  moUusks;  it  attains  a  length 


of  7  or  8  indiM ;  it  is  viTiparouB,  bringing  forth 
20  to  80  young  at  a  birth. 

SALAMIS  (now  Jiolurf),  an  island  of  Greece, 
in  tho  gulf  of  .iEgina,  of  very  irrejjular  form, 
lying  near  Attiea^  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  a  narrow  channel,  and  10  m.  W.  <  tf  Athene* : 
greatest  length  about  10  m.,  average  width 
abont  8  m. ;  area,  abont  80  sq.  m. ;  pop.  6,000. 
One  small  stream  flow>^  into  the  sea  on  theS. 
W.  coast.  The  chief  modern  city  is  £olnri|  sit- 
nated  on  the  W.  shore  of  the  island  at  the  head 
of  the  l>ay  of  the  siuiio  name.  Tho  isl.uid  is 
hilly,  but  grows  some  olives,  vines,  and  cotton. 
On  the  E.  shore  can  be  seen  the  ruins  of  the  an- 
cient city  of  SalamLs. — The  island  was  in  the 
time  of  Pisi-tratus  usuhjert  of  dispute  between 
Attica  and  Megaria,  and  liuaUy  become  one  of 
the  Attic  demi.  It  was  celebrated  as  the  birth- 
place of  Sohjn  find  Enri[ii(le>,  Imf  mn<t  of  nil  fcir 
the  great  naval  victory  gained  by  the  Greeks 
nnder  Themistoclea  orer  the  fleet  of  Xerxes  in 
480  B.  C.  (See  Greecb,  vol.  viii.  p  4n.)  Sev- 
eral times  in  modem  wars  the  inhabitants  of 
Attica  have  been  forced  to  tiUre  refbge  in  Bal- 
amis. — Salaniis  was  also  the  name  of  an  ancient 
city  of  Cyprus,  the  most  impertant  in  that 
island. 

SALA^BfOMAO.  SeeAxMONia. 

BALA  YER  ISLANDS,  a  small  group  in  the 
Indian  arcliii>elago,  of  which  tho  principal  is 
the  Salayer  or  Great  Salayer  island,  separated 
from  the  S.  W.  extremity  of  Cel<  lu-s  by  the 
Strait  of  Salayer,  13  m.  wide,  and  forming  part 
of  ^e  Dutch  province  of  Ifocassar;  lat.  of  N. 
point  5'  47'  S.,  lon^:.  120^  2S'  E.  :  vxtrvme 
Icnfrth  80  m.,  breadth  8  m. ;  pop.  about  60,000. 

SALDANIIA  OLIVEIRA  E  DAUK,  Jolo 
04BLO8,  duke  of,  a  Portuguese  statesman  and 
penernl,  born  at  Arinhapa  in  1780.  lie  is  tho 
grandson  of  tho  celebrated  marquis  of  Pombal, 
and  at  an  early  a;:e  became  a  member  of  the 
council  of  adrnini-rratinn  for  the  colonies.  When 
the  royal  family  tied  to  Brazil,  he  remained  in 
Portugd,  and  offered  no  reslstanee  to  the 
French  rule.  In  !S10  ho  was  =cnt  to  England 
as  a  prisoner,  and  alter  a  short  rcj>idence  there 
went  to  Brazil,  where  he  served  in  the  army, 
and  was  iini  loyed  in  a  diplomatic  capacity. 
Having  returned  to  Portugal,  he  was  in  182o 
appointed  minister  of  foreign  affairs  by  John 
VL,  after  \vli..>,-  (K'ath  in  Is-Ji;  lie  became  gov- 
ernor of  Opiiito,  and  uud*.  *  tl  const  itution  of 
Dom  Pedro  minister  of  »\  ai ,  and  etlectually 
repressed  tho  Miguelist  di:^tiirbaiirts  in  Al- 
pirva  and  in  the  N.  of  Portuiral.  On  the 
chungo  of  the  cabinet,  June  9, 1827,  ho  retained 
his  portfolio ;  hut  hairing  endeavored  In  vain  to 
remove  two  suspected  members  of  the  regency, 
he  resigned  5  days  after,  and  retired  to  Eng- 
land. Dom  Ifignel  having  nsurped  power, 
Saldanha  returned  to  Oporto,  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  a  liberal  m(»vement,  raised  a  small 
army,  and  sought  an  opportunity  for  a  decisive 
battle.  His  troops  however  abandoning  him, 
he  escaped  nirain  to  EnLdand,  wlienee  be  ■went 
to  Franco.   In  18^2  Dom  Pedro  collected  aomu 
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forces  in  France  and  landed  kl  Pcttigal  with 

Saldanha,  Avli(»in  he  niri<!<'  cfmimann.-int  of 
Oporto,  ouil  subsequc'iitl  H  juarrtlmi  iinci  gcuerui- 
isBtmo.  Aided  by  the  duke  of  Terceira,  ht 
broke  tbo  lines  of  tlu-  Mipiu  Hsts  before  Lisbon, 
defeated  tbem  in  several  battles,  and  finally 
tomkuited  the  war  by  taking  the  canital,  and 
compelling  tho  capitulation  of  Doin  Miptiel  at 
£vora.  In  1834  he  attached  himaeli'  to  the  op- 
poaittoD,  but  in  1886  reoeived  from  Dom  Pedro 
the  portfolio  of  minister  of  war  and  the  presi- 
denej  of  the  council ;  but  owing  to  quarrels 
with  his  colleagues,  and  want  of  support  in  the 
ohamber,  he  resigned  in  November  of  the  same 
year.  He  then  went  into  the  opposition,  but 
iu  the  revolution  of  Sept.  1836,  he  sided  with 
the  conservatives,  and  intrigaed  far  the  over- 
throw of  tlie  rc  volutionarr  government. — Fail- 
ing in  this,  he  went  into  exile,  and  remained 
Abroad  for  10  years,  when  he  was  reealled  by 
the  ([iieen  iu  1840,  and  formed  a  ministry 
which  by  the  aid  of  foreign  powers  maintained 
itadf  agidiMt  the  reTolatioiiMts  of  IM^^.  In 
1840,  however,  it  was  overthrown,  and  Costa- 
Cabral  became  a  second  time  virtual  dicta- 
tor, and  ofl'ered  him  a  place  in  the  ministry, 
wUch  he  Tefaacd,  and  went  again  into  the  op- 
position ;  and  in  1R51  he  succeeded  in  ofTectinir  n 
new  rovolutioii,  which  unco  more  ]>laceil  liim 
in  |io\v<,'r.  The  accession  «>1"  the  now  king  I)om 
Pedro  II.  in  1856  occavitmed  his  downfall.  lie 
then  resigned  hia  place  as  commander-in-chief 
of  the  army,  in  oraer  to  place  hhnaelf  anew  at 
the  head  of  the  opposition. 

SALE,  in  law,  a  contract  between  parties  to 
give  and  transfer  righti  of  property  wt  money, 
which  the  bu\  or  i»ays  or  i>romise8  to  pay  to  the 
seller  for  the  thing  bought  and  sold.  The  word 
is  often  applied  indifferently  to  the  transfer,  for 
a  consideration,  of  both  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty :  but  in  it:-<  proper  and  techmcal  sense  it 
applies  only  to  that  of  personal  property,  the 
transfer  of  real  property  passing  under  the  de- 
nomination of  a  grimt  or  conveyance.  The 
difierenoe  between  a  sale  and  an  exchange  is 
that  in  the  former  the  price  is  pdd  in  money, 
while  in  the  hitter  it  irf  paid  in  poods  by  way 
of  barter.  Three  things  are  neoesfiary  to  con- 
stitute a  valid  sale  at  common  law, viz.:  Ae 
thing  to  be  sold,  the  price  to  bo  paid  for  it,  and 
the  agreement  or  consent  of  the  contracting 
parties  that  the  property  in  the  subject  matter 
ahonld  pas.s  from  the  vendor  to  the  vendee,  for 
the  stipulated  price  given  or  promised  to  be 
given  by  the  vendee.  If  there  is  no  evidence 
that  the  sale  is  on  credit,  and,  after  the  bargain 
i«i  made,  the  vondee  loaves  without  paying,  it 
is  held  to  be  a  breach  of  the  contract  on  his 
part,  and  the  rendor  may  If  he  diooses  re- 
scind the  sale.  But  the  aetnal  delivery  of  a 
chattel,  and  the  acceptance  of  earnest  or  part 
payment  by  the  seller,  is  evidence  of  an  implied 
agreement  between  tbeni  I  t  something  is  1^ 
to  ho  iltiue  in  futnr<\  and  the  loj^'al  presumption 
of  iuniiediate  payment  is  thereby  rebutted. 
The  bnyer  howoTer  oaanot  take  the  gooda^  not- 


withstanding earnest  be  l^na,  witboat  faE 

payment,  unions  it  is  an  express  comjitim  ' 
the  sale.  If  he  dues  not  come,  iu  a  rt,iM  iit  i 
time  after  request,  and  pay  for  and  UkLa  ilw 
goods,  tlio  contract  may  bo  dissolved  by  iLt 
seller,  and  he  is  at  liberty  to  sell  the  goodi 
to  another  person.  ^VheBB,  howem.  exprcti 
terms  are  agreed  ujwn  whereby  tlu  <li!iverT  .t 
the  payment  is  postponed  to  a  future  time,  die 
sale  IS  in  this  ease  complete,  and  the  iiroprrtT 
in  the  chattel  passes  immediately  to  the  barer. 
The  thing  sold  must  be  in  actual  cxlstcoct  it. 
the  time  of  the  sale,  otherwise  the  sale  will  )>e 
invalid.  If  one  man  sell  to  onothtr  a  boM, 
and  the  horse  be  dead,  or  if  he  sell  a  boose  or 
other  pro])erty  which  lias  been  destroy*^  U 
fire,  both  parties  being  ignorant  of  the  fait  ht- 
foro  sale,  it  is  invalid.  If  a  part  only  of 
suiyect  matter  be  non-existent  or  destroy^, 
ana  the  reminder  is  capable  of  transfer  or  d»> 
livery,  the  Iniyer  has  the  liberty,  nt  hi.«  opti-a, 
either  to  rescind  or  enforce  Uie  <  ontraci  as  to 
Boch  reminder.  A  mere  eontuigi  nt  (lof^ibility 
not  coupled  with  an  interest,  as  all  the  wcol 
one  shall  ever  have,  or  any  similar  intlffiaite 
future  i>osses8ion,  is  not  a  subject  of  J^e ; 
if  rights  are  vested  and  distinctly  c(iDn«<tdi 
with  interest  or  property,  they  may  be  seW. 
The  price  to  be  paid  must  bo  ojiccrtaincd  ii<i 
certain,  or  so  referred  to  a  definite  titanOanl 
that  it  may  be  made  certain  ;  and  the  tliii..*  -  ' 
must  also  be  specifie  or  capable  of  a  cert«ui 
identification.  When  made  by  letter,  tbs  ma* 
tract  is  complete  as  soon  as  a  di-tinct  propo- 
sition contained  in  it  is  accepted  bokajde^h] 
letter  written  within  a  reasonable  time,  lal 
mailed  before  the  acceptor  receives  infonnatwo 
of  a  withdrawal  of  the  offer.  If  the  tluBg  '» 
sold  for  cash,  the  vendor  is  cntitU-d  to  hoM 
poases.'iiou  of  it  until  he  receives  his  pay.  Hi 
cannot  sue  for  the  price  until  the  goods  are  de- 
livered or  tendered ;  but  if  they  are  acrideutally 
destroyed  while  thus  in  his  possession,  aotl 
without  any  fault  or  careles-sness  on  bi^pwt. 
he  may  then  sue  for  the  price.  K  the  price  i* 
not  paidj  whether  the  goods  are  sold  (or  caiJi 
or  on  credit,  and  they  romain  in  the  hands  of 
the  seller,  he  has  a  lien  on  them  for  the  price 
This  lien  is  destroyed  by  either  aetnal  or  de- 
structive delivery  of  the  goods;  and  if  he  takes 
a  bill  of  exchange  or  promissory  note  &>  sec^ 
rity  for  the  price,  he  also  loses  his  hen.  Aft* 
a  sale  of  personal  proi>erty  and  a  fair  and  nhfC- 
lute  delivery  to  the  purchaser  personally,  ^ 
seller  cannot  reclaim  or  retake  po^9e^8ion  « 
the  property  (upon  the  ground  of  a  lien)  becauf* 
the  coii  M  k  ration  which  wn?  to  have  been  pivto 
at  the  time  of  the  delivery  has  not  been  pwj, 
even  tbongh  the  pnrohaaer  shortly  after  w- 
comes  insolvent ;  for  the  seller's  lien  bfin? 
once  lost  or  waived  by  the  deliN  cry,  it  caiiD<^{ 
reattach. — sale  without  delivery  is  not  riJiu, 
in  general,  against  a  third  persoh  who  buys 
without  notice;  and  if  the  goods  are  soW  ''.^ 
the  veudor  to  two  diliereut  and  innocent  pw- 
tiea»  by  tran^tan  eqiiaUy  valid,  he  who  iw 
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Stains   pDsse^ision  of  the  goods  will  hnM 
horn.    But  as  between  tho  seller  and  the  pur- 
ho^ier,  delirery  is  not  necessary  to  complete 
lio  bargain;  and  a  bonajide  ealo  without  anj 
livery,  thoagh  it  passes  the  property  as  be- 
:  ;Tcen  these,  yet  leaved  the  goods  liable  to  be 
Taken  as  tho  propertj  of  the  Tender  by  bi^ 
ditor*.    F  r'  ><'rly,  when  a  sale  waa  made 
^ud  the  goodi  remained  ia  the  possession  of 
ibe  eeller^  this  gave  rise  to  an  absolute  infer- 
:  ■  o  in  law  of  fraud.    A  completed  sale  wltli- 
I'at  change  of  poaeosaioa  still  raises  not  only  a 
Ttrefomption,  but  a  very  strong  presnmption  of 
-Lnd;  bii"    i!io  old  rule  is  somewhat  niod- 
.  xd,  and  thtj  question  of  fraud  is  generally 
I  iiisidered  one  of  fact  for  the  jury  to  determine, 
^ymbolicfil  delivery  will  in  many  cases  be  suffi- 
'cnt  and  equivalent  in  its  legal  effect  to  artnal 
«i»livery.    The  delivery  of  the  key  of  a  ware- 
house in  which  the  goods  sold  are  deposited; 
>r  transferrin;;  tliem  in  the  warehnTi<?cman'8  or 
wiiarfinij^er's  books  to  the  name  of  the  buyer; 
or  the  delirerj  of  a  part  as  representatiTe  or 
-L-  an  instalment  of  tho  wlinli-,  is  ;i  di-livcry 
»at&cieat  to  transfer  the  property.   When  the 
(T'yids  sold  are  of  snoh  a  nature  or  in  snoh  a 
riiuation  that  a  personal  possession  of  them  is 
i:n[>ractiraVlo  or  inconvenient,  tho  simple  sale 
and  &I1  agrfetjtaeut  of  the  parties  will  pass  the 
property  to  the  purchaser  without  actual  de- 
I  '.  try.   If  no  particular  time  is  appointed  by 
the  terms  of  the  contract  for  delivery  or  pay- 
meat,  these  must  be  made  within  a  reasonable 
^i-ne;  and  thoj^cller  ishoiin'l  to  keep  thcthinj:^^ 
t^M  until  time  of  delivery  with  ordinary  care 
and  gfood  futb,  and  otherwise  he  will  be  liable 
?H'juld  they  be  injured  or  do-troyed.    If  the 
contract  is  to  deliver  at  the  residence  of  the 
▼eadee  or  any  other  particular  place,  and  this 
is  not  done,  tho  seller  is  liable  even  thouL'h 
Mch  a  delivery  bef^nmp^  impossible,  unless  it 
becomes  «o  through  the  act  or  litnlt  of  tho  pur- 
cbaaeT.  If  the  goods  are  to  bo  delivered  to  the 
ptuxbaser,  but  no  plaoo  of  delivery  is  named, 
they  must  be  sent  to  him  wherever  he  may 
happen  to  he,  or  to  his  hotiso  or  place  of  busi- 
ne*,  nn]fssi  they  wcro  bought  to  be  used  for 
any  particular  purpose,  or  at  any  prirticiilar 
p'ace.  When  a  time  and  place  are  expr.  ssai 
the  oontm«  t  of  sale,  the  buyer  must  riM  cive 
sad  pay  for  them  then  and  there,  and  also  pay 
•u  nawnable  charges  for  keeping  after  the  sale 
before  delivery.    If  the  goods  are  sold  on 
credit,  they  must  be  delivertd  without  pny- 
;  but  if  the  purchaser  should  become  iu- 
Mlvent  before  dcli\'ory,  the  seller  may  demand 
»CQritT  and  refuse  to  doliver  without. — "When- 
in  it  contract  of  sale,  it  is  agreed  that 
^^e  partictilar  act  shall  be  done  in  relation  to 
t-:c  thin,'  -..IJ,  ])y  cither  party,  m  that  the 
sliali  be  delivered  on  a  particular  day,  or 
rcqottit.  or  that  a  promissory  note  shall  he 
P^^eii,  t'lu  niukes  a  conditional  sale.    In  e\  i  ry 
where  no  other  express  agreement  is  made, 
'l^]^  is  an  unplied  condition  that  the  price 
b«  (lid  b«foi«  delivery;  and  this  is 
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garded  as  a  cx)ndition  precedent.  It  is  also  a 
condition  precedent  where  some  act  remains  to 
be  done,  such  as  weighing  or  measuring ;  and 
if  there  is  no  evidence  tending  to  show  the  in- 
tention of  the  parties  to  make  an  absolute  and 
complete  sale,  tiie  property  does  not  pass  wholly 
to  the  buyer  until  sucn  condition  is  performed. 
Where  there  is  a  condition  precedent  which  is 
not  performed,  but  the  goods  are  nevertheleas 
delivered  with  the  nnderstsnding  that  it  shall 
be,  the  property  does  not  vest  in  the  ))iin  !iaser 
on  such  a  delivery  until  he  performs,  the  condi- 
tion, or  the  seller  waives  it;  and  the  i^g^ 
continues  in  the  SL-lIor  e  ven  against  those  cred- 
itors of  the  buyer  who  were  cretlitors  pr<^vions 
to  his  purchasing  and  receiving  the  goods,  but 
not  ns  a^'ninst  orediton  who  became  so  after* 
ward,  and  who  may  liave  given  him  credit  on 
the  strength  of  his  actual  pit.Hses^ion  of  and 
tni^KMed  light  to  the  goods.  Ii'  the  buyer  neg* 
lects  or  refuses  to  comply  witli  a  condition 

ereoedent,  and  the  goods  are  therefore  not  de- 
rered,  the  seller  may,  after  doe  delay  and 
precaution-^,  rosoll  them,  and  hold  tho  buyer 
responsible  for  any  deficiency  in  the  price.  In 
all  of  these  cases  the  property  in  the  thing  sold 

{)asse8  to  the  buyer  hy  the  fact  of  sale,  but  he 
loldfi  it  snhjc'ct  to  the  lion  or  otluT  reserved 
right  uf  tlu'  seller.    Another  class  of  valid  sales 
on  condition  a  i  hose  known  as  "  eontraefli  of 
sale  or  return,"  where  possession  of  the  goods 
is  given  to  tho  purchaser  with  the  privilege 
of  Keeping  them  or  returning  them  within  a 
specified  time.    If  he  returns  them  within  this 
time,  the  contract  is  rescinded;  but  otherwise 
the  sale  becomes  absolnte  and  complete.  When 
goods  art>  sold  at  anction,  the  conditions  of 
sale  made  known  to  the  buyer  by  the  advertise- 
ment, or  communicated  by  the  auctioneer  at  the 
tirno  of  sale,  bind  both  parties,  and  regulate  the 
transfer  and  po9<«ps«ion  of  the  property.  When 
good.<  which  are  only  a  uuuicricai  proportion  of 
an  entire  bulk  are  s(dd,  no  property  p.isscs  and 
the  sale  is  incomplete  until  such  part  has  been 
separated  and  set  apart  from  the  remainder  and 
actually  delivered. — The  seller  of  goods  has  not 
only  a  lien  npon  them  for  the  price  wliil^  they 
remain  in  his  possession,  but  he  may,  in  the 
event  of  the  bankruptcy  or  insolvency  of  the 
purchaser,  after  he  lias  parted  with  tlie  posses- 
sion of  them,  and  while  they  are  in  iramitu  on 
their  way  to  the  purchaser,  retake  them,  the 
price  beinu;  unpaid.    (See  Stoppage  in  Tban- 
piTr.)    If  asale  be  merely  colorable,  and  intend- 
ed to  cover  a  usurious  transaction,  no  property 
in  tho  goods  will  pass  therein  to  tho  purchaser. 
So  a  sale  of  goodM  with  intent  to  delay,  hinder, 
or  defraud  a  creditor,  is  utterly  void  as  against 
the  creditor,  even  if  tiie  purchaser  pays  ftall 
value  for  them,  unless  the  purchaser  was  igno- 
rant of  tho  fraud  and  purchased  them  in  good 
fy th,  as  well  as  for  a  good  consideration.  But 
such  a  transfer  would  be  good  as  ]»»  iv.e;  n  tho 
pM-ties  thereto,  or  between  either  party  and 
a  stranger,  not  a  creditor. — Contracts  of  sale 
having  an  iminond  or  illegal  oljaot  in  vioir  are 
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void  at  common  law.  Trading  with  an  enemy 
is  prohibited  by  the  common  law  and  by  the 
law  of  ualioua,  and  of  course  contracts  with 
them  for  the  purchase  mt  aale  of  goods  cannot 
be  enforced.  Neither  can  a  contract  for  tlic  s  ile 

.  of  goods  entered  into  in  coutraventiou  ut  a 
fltatntory  provirion,  whether  the  |»rohibltioii  be 
express  or  implied  from  the  imyiosition  of  a 
penalty,  be  enforced  by  action.  Ihe  obtaining 
goods  upon  Mm  pretoioeBi,  nnder  edor  of  pur- 
chasin;;  tlieiii,  does  not  chango  the  proj)erty ; 
but  it  has  been  held  that  a  botut  fide  parohaser 
of  goods  for  a  valuable  consideration,  from  a 
person  who  obtained  them  from  the  owner  by 
false  pretences,  amonntinpr  even  to  a  felony, 
will  hold  them  ugiuust  tlio  tirst  seller,  if  he 
(the  first  seller)  voluntarily  parted  with  the 
poseessioti  and  intended  to  part  witli  the  title. 
The  sale  will  never  be  valid  in  tavor  of  the  par- 
ohaser where  he  obtsiiis  the  goods  by  finnid 
practised  upon  the  seller  under  color  of  a  pur- 
chase, whether  on  credit  or  otherwise.  Thus,  if 
tttlnfiuitftwadnlently  represents  fafanself  to  be<tf 
full  age,  and  hy  nucli  fiilso  repre.*»entiition  suc- 
ceeds in  obtaining  goods  on  credit,  the  sale  will 
be  void,  and  the  seller  may  reclaim  the  goods 
ftom  the  buyer,  or  from  any  one  who  has  not 
bought  the  poods  of  the  buyer  for  valiifi,  nnd 
in  i^rnorauce  of  the  fraud.  If  ti  j)er?;ori  Hteals 
goods  and  sells  them,  the  property  in  not  (here- 
b>'  '  liangcd,  Imi  remains  in  the  ri^'lilful  owner, 
who  nmy  reclaim  them  wherever  they  may  be 
found.  In  £ni;laiid  there  is  an  ezoeption  to 
this  rule,  wliicli  v,  !  <  re  the  goods  are  sold  by 
the  wrongful  possessor  lu  market  overt,  in  which 
ease  the  sale  is  binding  upon  the  tme  owner,  and 
the  purchaser  ohtain.s  a  good  title.  But  in  this 
country  no  sale  of  goods  by  the  wrongful  pos- 
sessor is  valid.  (For  salewitii  warranty,  see 
Wahranty.)  a  coryectural  estimate  of  the 
value  i>  not  a  misrcprej^cntation  which  might 
avoid  the  solo ;  and  conceolmcut,  to  be  fraudu- 
lent and  material,  must  be  a  concealment  of 
something  which  the  party  wa^  hoimd  to  dis- 
ol<^  A  seller  is  unquestiouubly  liable  to  an 
•dion  for  deceit  if  ho  fraudulently  represents 
the  quoUty  of  the  thing  sold  to  i)e  other  than 
it  ist  in  some  p^culars  which  the  buyer  has 
not  equal  means  with  himself  of  knowing; 
and  he  i.s  if  he  do  so  in  such  a  manner  as  to 

'  induce  the  purchaser  to  abstain  from  making 
the  inquiries  which  for  his  own  security  and 
advnntage  he  would  otherwise  have  madsb 

SALfi,  Ballee,  or  8i,a,  a  walled  town  of 
Morocco,  ou  the  W.  coast,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Bu  Regreb;  pop.  %bont  10,000.  The 
I'lii  f  Tnaniitnctnro  is  cirpets;  and  the  cxpurts 
coufiist  principally  of  wool.  On  the  uppupite 
aide  of  the  nver  is  the  town  of  Babatt  In 
1851  Loth  Sal6  and  Bftbatt  wcTO  bombarded  by 
the  French. 
SAU!,  OsOBOs,  an  English  oriental  sdbolcr, 

'  born  in  Kent  in  1680,  died  in  Loudon,  Nov. 
14,  1736.  Little  i'^  known  of  lii?;  personal 
history.  Ue  wa^  educated  at  Kiug'ii  bchool, 
Oanterbnry*  was  b7  profcsBion  n  Uw jer,  and 


wa.<t  one  of  the  founders  of  a  society  for  the 

encouragement  of  learning  established  in  1  7i^l 
He  was  a  contributor  to  the  "  Univerfeal 
tory,"  ^ted  by  Swinton  and  others,  and  wrote 
for  that  work  the  cosmogony,  and  part.-  ui '  ri- 
ental  history.  Ho  was  also  one  of  the  auiiion 
of  the General  Dictionary'^  (1 0  vols.  foUo,  Loft* 
don,  173  and  probably  had  a  pre  at  share  ib 
the  translation  of  the  work  of  Baylo,  which  is 
incorporated  in  the  diotionarr .  By  fertbe  aaoil 
important  of  liis  works,  and  tlio  one  by  which 
he  is  now  remembered,  is  the  translation  of  the 
Koran  into  English  from  tSie  original  Amine, 
with  not^  and  comments  from  the  mo6tas> 
proved  commentators  (4to  ,  I.<'ndon.  IT^A).  To 
thi.s  Version  tliero  were  prcliicU  dihsertatiuius  to* 
the  soeial  and  religious  condition  of  the  Jev% 
Christians,  and  Arabs  at  the  time  of  tlie  comiiif 
ofKoliammed,  on  the  leading  &ec  t:4  uiuungthc 
Mohammedans,  and  on  other  subjects.  The 
translation  is  executed  with  fidelity.  Not  long 
after  the  death  of  Sale,  a  catalogue  of  liis  oci- 
entsl  maimsoripts  was  pnblidied,  whidi  eon* 
tained  valuable  articles  in  Arabic,  Pcrflan.  ain! 
Turkish  literature.  They  were  purchased  &c 
the  Radcliffe  library  at  Oxford. 

SALEM,  a  S.  W.  co.  of  New  Jersey,  border- 
ed W.  by  the  Delaware  river,  and  drained  hj 
Salem,  Alloway's,  and  other  creeks ;  areu, 
sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860,  22,458.  The  surface  it 
level  and  the  soil  a  fertile  sandy  loam.  Hie 
productions  in  185U  were  825,622  bushels  of 
Indian  com,  178,871  of  wheat,  8M,818  ^  oiU 
190,745  of  potatoes,  27,882  tons  of  hav.  <:M 
899,0d7  lbs.  of  batter.  There  were  15  grisi 
and  16  saw  mills,  S  newspapers,  41  chnreiei. 
and  n,203  ])Upils  attendini;  indilic  school^;.  Marl 
abounds,  and  iron  ore  is  found.  A  canal  4  tcl 
long  connects  Salem  creek  with  the  Delaware. 
Capital,  Salem. 

SALEM,  a  city,  port  of  entry,  and  one  of  the 
shire  towns  of  Essex  co.,  Mass.,  situated  pru>« 
cipalljon  fttongne  of  land  lyiii>:  hctwotu  two 
friths  or  arms  of  the  sea,  call  1  North  and  Si>nth 
rivers,  14  m.  K.  by  £.  from  Bualon,  with  whkh 
it  is  eonneoted  by  the  eastern  railrond;  l«t.4ar 
31'  18"  K,  long.  70°  53'  58"  W.;  pop.  in  I860, 
22,252.  The  city  oocupies  the  whole  peninsih 
la,  whidk  is  abcmt  B  m.  long  snd  f  nx.  broad. 
A  smaller  pcnmsuhi  called  the  Keck  is  attached 
to  it,  nnd  was  tirst  inhabited ;  a  large  portion 
of  it  belongs  to  the  city,  and  is  occupied  as  the 
almshooae  farm.  A  bridge  across  the  North 
river  connects  the  city  with  Bl\  erly.  The  ?ite 
of  that  part  of  the  city  within  the  pcuiusulii  is 
flat^,  but  healthy;  the  streets  are  irregolar.  tat 
wlII  built,  mnny  of  tin  h'  ';-fs  of  brick  or  ston*. 
Chestnut  street  is  considered  the  tinest  in  the 
oity ;  it  has  a  row  of  noble  eims  on  eech  sMi^ 
and  many  elegant  residences.  In  tlio  E.  part 
of  the  city,  toward  the  end  of  the  peninsula,  is 
a  beautifm  park  or  "  eonunon**  of  8i  aerss;  in 
the  other  portions  the  surface  is  more  uneven. 
There  are  21  churches,  some  of  them  of  coo* 
sideruble  architectural  beauty.  Among  the 
prindpal  paUio  inatitations  is  tbttSaatudli 
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■■Ih  tuitfty^  IbffUMd  ni  thon  who,  tt 

ttin-i  or  'inpercarjroes,  have  douMed  Cape  Horn 
f^T  Uie  C3pe  of  Good  Uop9.    The  muMtan  of 
tkii  wcietv  is  ooe  of  the  flHMl  tntorytfaig  nd 
niiuble  in  the  oonntiy,  connsting  of  cnrioA* 
(tre*  of  natnre  and  art  from  almost  every  part 
at  Um  world.    The  Essex  institute,  oqBranized 
ii  IMS  fcr  the  miioii  of  the  FmT  historical 
Mil^lBa  the  Y^'^^ex  county  natural  history 
msktf,  hM»  a  library  of  18,000  volamca,  an 
cxtaBsiTe  cabinet  of  natural  history,  a  large  oot* 
iMtioa  of  portraits  of  the  past  officers  and  of 
;b«  old  worthies  of  Essex  county,  and  also  many 
anicka  illostrative  of  the  habits  and  costumea 
if  AseUsB  timee  end  of  Ibreign  dimes.  The 
Sftka  Athennnm.  fomird  in  1810,  by  the  ptir- 
«biw  of  the  social  and  phiiusophical  libraries 
u  a  \>m^  has  a  Hbrarj  of  12,500  TohmiM. 
Tb«ie  tvo  loiit  named  institntions  ooonpy  the 
fM  boildinfT  knovrn  as  Plummer  hall,  erected 
km  foods  bequeathed  to  the  Salem  AtbeniBum 
IflhelileMiaBOaroUne  Plmuner.  The  Essex 
srrk-nltnral  society  has  also  a  pood  library  of 
tnicaltaral  works,  and  there  ore  several  smaller 
P«Mb  Ihrariea,  at  treO  as  many  private  ooea 
id  irreat  value.   The  schools  of  Salem  have  far 
jfsr^  had  a  hiirh  reputation.    One  of  the  state 
uormal  •chooLt  is  established  here.    There  are 
ahoaeksrioal  and  high  sebool,  5  grammar  and 
lOinKnrediate  and  primary  schools,  uttonded 
bjr  t^'d  pupilSy  and  several  excellent  private 
•Asoii.  The  total  amoont  expended  for  ordl- 
aarr  idiool  purposes  during  the  year  1860  was 
^  •!«».   There  are  5  newspapers  in  the  city, 
-^ilem  has  always  been  noted  for  its  com- 
MMl  In  its  very  infancy  its  inhabitants  not 
olysflf^ed  in  the  fisheries  and  tho  coasting 
tnde,  bat,  in  small  vessels  of  40  to  60  tons, 
Mid  the  Atlaiitie  and  proaeonted  a  trade 
vith  S;.iun.  Italy,  France,  and  the  i.slands  of 
tke  West  Indies.    In  the  revolutionary  war 
IM  privateers,  mounting  at  least  2,U00  gnns, 
u4  carrying  not  fewer  than  6,000  men,  were 
fcMcwt  from  the  town  of  Salem  alone.  These 
*Bwb  esptored  44d  prizes,  and  brought  A  of 
AoiiBlepertlKaaMr.  In  1785  the  flrat  vea- 
*1  eter  Mnt  from  this  country  to  the  isle  of 
Fnaee.  Calcutta,  and  China,  was  despatched 
krlBa*  Haskett  I>erby  of  Salem,  and  was  fol- 
'  'Vtd  by  many  more  from  that  town,  whicli 
^"f  yiam  held  almost  the  entire  monopoly  of 
^tifrade,  having  in  IHlH  54  vessels  engaged 
■•it  The  trade  to  the  other  ports  of  the  East 
lilies  and  Japan  was  also  comtnenced  by  the 
'MirhMtfB  of  Salem,  as  was  that  to  Madagascar 
Suudbar,  and  the  other  gum  and  ivory 
of  E.  Africa,  the  legitimate  trade  to  tho 
•  i*'r>  of  W.  Africa,  tho  commerce  with  Brazil 
«M  th^  .imazun,  and  especially  the  India  rub- 
;^trari^  in  wfaieh  li»r  many  yean  she  took  the 
In  tho  South  sea,  Salem  ships  were  tho 
^  to  visit  the  Feejee  islands.  New  UoUand, 
yliaiand,  and  the  y.W.ooaat  were  also  first 
*Nb>A  to  oar  eommeroe  by  them.   The  com- 
■iwe  nt  Salem  is  now  less  extensive  than  in  the 
^7  psit  of  the  century,  the  great  seaboard 
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enrolled  nn<l  lirensed  vessels  of  the  citj  amount- 
ed to  27,5ob  tons ;  the  arrivals  for  the  same  year 
were 865 vessels, of  81,880 tons;  andtheolear- 
anoes  were  265  vessels,  of  82,973  tons.  The  ex- 
ports of  the  port  in  1860  amounted  to$l, 528,345, 
and  tho  imports  to  $1,377,369. — The  manufao- 
tnrea  of  Salem  are  of  oonaderable  fanportanee. 
The  principal  establishments  are  a  cotton  mill, 
ronniDg  65,000  spindles;  a  laboratory,  manu- 
ftcibriiig  ehamlflttB  to  ISm  amoont  of  $100,000 ; 
a  large  establishment  for  refinin<?  copal ;  tanning 
and  rurrying  works  producing  $1,500,000  worth 
of  leather,  and  shoe  factories  turning  out  $100,- 
000 worth  of  ahoca;  mwofiMstories  of  machme- 
ry,  cordage,  twine,  oil,  candles,  and  black  and 
white  lead.  There  are  7  banks,  with  an  aggre- 
gate capital  of  $1,865,000,  8  savings  banks,  and 
5  insurance  companies.  Salem  is  connected 
with  Bostoti  by  2  railroads,  and  4  others  con- 
nect it  with  Idlarblehead,  Gape  Ann,  Lawrence^ 
and  LowelL  An  aqnedoet  so]^]ies  it  with  ez* 
cellent  spring  water. — Salem  is  the  (ddest  town 
in  Now  Kngiand,  except  Plymouth,  having  beoi 
aeltledtelOtO.  In  1080,11  ah^  arrived  hera 
from  England,  bringing  1,500  immigrants,  who 
settled  in  various  localities  in  the  vicinity.  The 
first  church  organization  eU'ected  in  this  coun- 
try was  at  8aMn  fai  1080,  with  the  Rev.  Fran- 
cis Higginson  as  its  pastor.  In  in 02  the  fa- 
mous witchcraft"  delusion  made  its  appear- 
anee,  and  10  persons  from  this  and  ai^aosnt 
towns  were  condemned  and  executed  on  the 
eminence  now  known  as  "  Gallows  hill."  It  had 
its  origin  in  what  is  now  the  town  of  Danvera, 
and  the  psnons  connected  with  it,  aa  aocusera, 
witnesses,  or  victims,  belonged  to  sevcnd  other 
towns  also.  (See  Witoh.)  The  town  was  in- 
eorporatod  in  1680,  and  reoeived  city  privilegea 
in  1886.    Its  Indian  name  wa^  Xaumkeag. 

SALEM,  a  province  of  British  India,  Madras 
presidency,  bounded  N.  by  Mysore  and  North 
Arcot,  E.  by  South  Arcot.'  S.  E.  and  8.  by  Tri- 
chinopoly,  and  S.  W.  and  W.  by  Ooimhatore  and 
Mysore;  area,  7,499  sq.  ra.:  pop.  1,195,377. 
It  ia  aobdivided  into  the  distriete  of  Salem  and 
Barramahl.  tho  latter  of  which  is  hilly.  The 
principal  river  is  the  Cavery.  Artificial  sheeta 
of  water  or  tanks  for  purposes  of  irrigation  are 
numerous.  Iron  ore  is  abundant,  and  mines  of 
chromatoof  iron  have  been  ext+'nsively  worked 
at  the  foot  of  tlie  Sheevaroy  hills.  Cotton  is 
eztanalveljr  enltivated.— Oapital,  Sauoi,  190  m. 
S.  W.  from  Madras ;  pop.  10,080.  80k  andooi- 
ton  are  manufactured. 

8ALEP.  a  mucilaginous  nutritive  substance 
prepared  from  tho  dried  bulbs  of  tlie  prekit 
ruMtrfihi  and  other  si>ecies  of  the  same  penus. 
The  pUnte  grow  in  various  parts  of  S.  Europe 
and  K.  Afrfoa.  The  hnlbs  when  taken  np  are 
stripped  of  their  epidermis  and  jdnnffod  in  boil- 
ing water  or  dried  in  an  oven,  after  which  they 
are  strnng  together  in  bunches.  In  drying  they 
form  small,  oval,  irregular  masses,  hard,  horny, 
semi-transparent,  of  a  yellowish  color,  feeble 
odor,  and  mild  mnoilaginous  taste,  it  is  used 
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in  a  powdered  state,  in  which  it  U  also  some- 
times kept.  To  pulverize  it,  the  dry,  hard 
bulbs  are  xnaoeratea  in  cold  water  till  wey  b6> 
come  go  ft,  when  they  are  immediately  dried. 
In  water  it  swells  like  gtira  trajraoanth,  and 
yields  like  it  a  small  purtiuu  solublt)  iu  the  wa- 
ter, and  minute  quantities  of  saUno  matters.  It 
contains  u  little  starch,  and  p<)?;scs8es  hijihly  nu- 
tritive properUcs,  resembling  t>agu  and  tapioca. 
The  oomtmeB  aboat  the  upper  Mediterranean 
and  Persia  formerly  alone  .supplied  it,  but  it  it 
DOW  produced  in  France  also. 
SALERNO  (ano.  Salemum),  a  fortified  aea* 

Port  town  of  8.  Italy,  capital  of  the  province  of 
'rincipato  Citra,  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Sa- 
kruo,  80  m.  8.  E.  from  Naples ;  pop.  in  1850, 
18,852.  It  stands  upon  the  side  and  at  tlio 
foot  of  a  hill.  The  cathedral,  dedicated  to  St. 
Matthew,  whose  body  acourdiug  to  tradition  in 
buried  within  the  walla,  was  founded  in  1064. 
A  Roman  colony  was  formed  at  Salernima  in  194 
B.  0.  Alter  tho  tall  of  the  Humans  it  became 
the  eapital  of  a  fiotiriahing  repubUe.  ft  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Sarai  en.s  in  905,  from 
whom  it  was  captured  by  the  GreekSi  and  was 
sabsequently  reooveredby  theLombarafl.  The 
Normans  obtained  possession  of  it  iu  1076,  and 
made  it  t!ic  capital  of  their  possession.^  in  S. 
Italy.  The  town  was  uhnost  entirely  burned 
down  by  the  emperor  Ileiirv  in  1193,  but 
it  afterward  recovered,  and  eventualljr  was 
merged  iu  tho  kuigdom  of  Naples. 

SALES,  Francis  db.  SeefBAKcia  de  Saia 
SALIANS,  or  S.vi.ic  FrtAVKs.  a  ti  il.e  of  Ger- 
mans, who  were  originally  settled  upon  the 
right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  aiu  who  onder  Olovis 
invaded  daiil  toward  tlio  end  of  the  5th  cen- 
tury, aud  by  the  <^nquest  of  that  country 
fomided  the  IVencih  monarchy.  Their  oode  of 
law  was  called  tho  8alic.  (See  Code,  vol.  v. 
p.  427.)— Salic  land(i«T«  Sah'm  or  domi7iieata) 
was  a  name  given  to  on  estate  snbject  to  no 
burden,  depending  upon  no  superior,  and  npon 
which  the  manor  lionso  of  the  master  was  sit- 
uated. Later  the  title  wa^  applied  also  to  in- 
herited landed  property  as  dbtinct  from  ac- 
quired possessions,  an  hv  the  Salian  law 
femides  were  excluded  from  inheritii^  this 
species  of  property.  Tliis  last  feature  or  their 
law  has  alway.s  jirevailed  in  France  with  ro- 
anect  to  the  crown,  as  it  did  in  Spain  under  tho 
Bonrbon  lino  till  1830,  when  it  was  abolished 
in  favor  of  the  present  queen.  Tho  German 
emperors  of  the  house  of  Fmnconia,  from  Con- 
rad IL  to  Henry  V.  (102  i-ii2o>,  ai'e  deisiguated 
by  historians  as  Salians. 

8ALI0  LAW.    See  S.vi.iaxb. 
SALINE,  a  river  of  Arkansas,  rising  in  the 
N.  part  of  8aline  oo.,  and  flowing  in  a  S. 
8.,  and  8.  W.  direction  into  tiie  wasUta  river. 
Its  lengUi  is  about  200  m. 

8AIINE.  I.  A  eentrol  co.  of  Ark.,  drained 
and  partly  botuided  on  the  W.  by  Saline  river; 
area,  950  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  6,640,  of  whom 
749  were  slaves.  The  surface  is  level  in  the 
fi.  part  and  hilly  in  the  rest  of  the  oonnty,  and 


the  soil  is  prodactive.  The  prodactioai  it 
1860  were  166,305  busheU  of  Indian  oocm  14.111 
of  sweet  potatoes,  1,287  bales  of  eocton.  tai 

29,356  lbs.  of  butter.  There  were  4  t&nnenA. 
15  churclief,  and  600  pupils  attending  public 
scliools.  Marble,  quart/.,  and  soapstone  are 
found  in  large  quantities.  CapitaL  Bentoa. 
II.  A  S.  E.  CO.  of  II!  ,  intersected  1>y  hrancbe* 
of  Saline  creek ;  area,  370  sq.  m. ;  pop.  m  iSfiUk 
9,331.  The  surface  is  generally  lev^  aad  wil 
timbere  d,  nud  tho  soil  fert  ilr  The  |«roi]acti*  n» 
in  IboO  were  341,900  busiiels  of  Indian  coca. 
96^858  of  oats,  15,558  of  potatoea,  and  11t.iM 

lbs.  of  tobacco.  Tliere  were  12  churclu  s,  ird 
410  pupUs  attending  public  schools.  CmpitgL 
Raleigh.  III.  A  central  co.  of  Mo.,  bounded  K. 
and  £.  by  the  Missouri  river,  and  intenMeMd 
by  tho  Black  and  Salt  forks  of  La  Mine  rivi^; 
area,  750  sq.  m. ;  i)oj).  in  IH60, 14,700.  of  wht^a 
4,870  were  slaves.  The  surface  is  mostly  prairb 
and  tlie  .st)il  fertile.  The  ]iroduction8  in  l^^.'-O 
were  639,030  bushels  of  Indian  oom,  42,146 
wheats  e6,847  of  oats,  8,696  tons  of  hay,  100,4I» 
lbs.  of  butter.  287,.'*i33  of  tobacco,  and  5^ 
of  wool.  There  were  16  grl^it  and  6  mm 
mills,  11  ehnrtdkeSf  and  1,067  ]>upil:$  attwndiif 
public  schools.  Bituminous  coal,  lead,  lime- 
stone, and  sandstone  arc  found  ;  and  there  are 
numerous  salt  niirings.  Cajdlal,  MarsilialL  IV. 
A  8.  W.  CO.  of  Nebraska  territory  draiaad  Ij 
Big  Bhie  riTer  and  Turkey  creek;  popi.  m 
I860,  29. 

SALISBURY,  or  New  Saritm,  a  tQ>Wll  ef 

England,  capital  of  \Viltsliire,  ^itn.ited  at  tht 
junction  of  the  Avon,  Wily,  and  Bourne  rivers^ 
89  m.  W.  8.  W.  firom  London;  pop.  in 
11,657.  The  cathedral  was  built  letwicn  ^T■2^} 
and  1258,  by  the  bishop  and  canons  of  Old 
Bamm,  S  m.  N.,  wMcih  place  wae  In  cnaaa 
quenoe  deserted  by  its  inhiihitant.s  for  th<  new 
site.  The  extreme  lenpth  of  the  lathedraL 
which  is  Gotliic,  is  474  feet,  breadth  JSO; 
height  of  the  exterior  115  feet,  and  of  the 
spire  404.  The  princi])al  manufacture  h  rvA- 
lery.  Tho  woollen  manufacture,  for  whicii  the 
town  was  oooefiunona,  has  beoomeeztinfliL  It 
returns  two  members  to  parliament. 

SALISBtJBT,  £aju.  09.  See  Cscix. 

SALTVA.  See  Diomioir,  and  PaaosD 
Glanh. 

SALLiE,  J  KAN  Baptistk  pk  la,  a  French  e<s 
clesiastic,  founder  of  the  order  of  bretbrm  of 
the  Christian  schools,  born  in  Rheims.  Afml 
80,  1661,  died  Ht  the  institute  of  St.  Yon.  rear 
Rouen,  April  17.  1719.  At  tho  age  vi  17  'u 
Iffifi  a{>pointe<i  canon  in  the  cathedral  chnrcli 
of  Rheims.  lie  conceived  the  deMcn  of  i\«tab- 
lisliing  a  school  for  the  instruction  of  teachen 
of  girV  schools,  and  about  1681  porchaMd  a 
hell*, .  where,  out  of  scluiol  hours  and  during 
holidays,  they  spent  their  time  in  mutaal  coa- 
ftrences,  in  reoeiving  imtraotlon.  and  in  ndi- 
gious  exercises.  Finding  that  his  f-«>cial  l)0>i- 
tion  was  a  barrier  between  him  aud  the  poor 
Bchoolmastera,  he  distributed  his  patrimony 
among  tha  poor,  flnallj,  after  a  pmiod  <i 
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istiag  of  17  days,  the/  organized  themselves 
.<  tm  order  Ibr  me  grfttaitOQS  CSuistian  educ** 
•i  a  of  the  poor.  fSec  Bp.nTnRRy  of  the  UnRi»- 
Hi^N' SonooL8.>    AbuuL  loss  it  bocame  uece»- 
'.ivrto  reoi^ganize  the  order,  and  La  Salle  es- 
•  lii  ishoJ  a  novitiate  at  Vangiranl  near  Parin, 
.  ii^n  be  lived,  in  ^eat  poverty  and  privatiou 
ft  number  of  jears,  the  taadMra  of  Pari* 
ii  'sioghim  bitterly,  because  his  8ch»)olH  ia- 
;  nered  with  their  emolumeota.   At  Ciiartres, 
V  t)cre  be  sent  6  of  the  brotiiefs  to  open  a  lar^ 
•hool,  the  schoolmasters  of  the  commune  pro- 
•;rcJ  an  edict  from  tlio  bishop  forbidding  tliora 
;.iko  any  bat  pauper  children,  and  thus  bruke 
le  ^ioh'M}!.  In  1699  he  attached  tohiaiiOTl> 
to  in  Paris  a  Suiidaj  school  for  apprentices 
^lid  other  youui{  ijersons  under  20  years  of  age, 
which  itiatA^on  was  given  in  reacuSgi 

■  ''iinotic,  and  drawing,  as  well  as  in  tlio  cat- 
^.uim  and  iiible  hiatorj.  Thia  roused  the 
r  .tter  q>poiition  of  the  Paririan  teadiem,  and 
;f.r6  years'  effort  they  succeeded  in  breaking 
i;  up.  In  1702  he  established  a  house  of  his 
"Herfai  Rome,  in  1703  in  Avignon,  in  1704  in 

ir<«illes,  and  in  1705  in  Kouen ;  and  soon 
"•^T  he  removed  hi.-*  novitiate  to  8t.  Yon.  In 
.71(1  he  resigned  his  otlice  aa  superior  uf  the 
■"mmunity,  and  devoted  his  last  years  to  the 
i-.'-rucUon  of  a  class  of  little  children. 

FfiiSDAica  voir,  a  German  poet, 
"mstNaiflM,  SUeda,  April  20,  1812,  died  at 
i:  I'  hao,  near  NimptHch,  Feb.  21,  1848.  lie 
'Vas  raoeived  in  1^  into  the  oorps  of  eadets 
P<)tsdam,  and  in  1889  was  sent  as  lientenant 
Ment2.    Beconiinjf  disgusted  with  hU  \>(»\- 
'■'  %  in  1830  he  gave  vent  to  his  feelings  in  a  sa- 
'  rtcti  novel  of  military  life,  for  which  a  court 
.^irtisl  smtencod  him  to  be  imprisoned  10 
^'•sr*  and  cashiered ;  but  tbe  king  commuted 
t«rm  of  pvuiishmont  to  2  months.  Aban- 

-  ling  military  lill-,  lie  settled  at  Breslau  in 
'  >1  and  gave  himself  up  to  literary  labors,  in 
' '  Uter  years  becoming  wholly  absorbed  by 
I-biioMpbieal  and  religioaa  speculations.  The 

im|H.rtant  of  bis  poems  is  the  Laieiutan- 
auA  (Breslau.  Idau),  wbiob  at  tbe  time  of  ita 
•I'l^esraBfle  made  a  greet  sensation.  It  Is  an 
^  ]m?iiv,-itic  eulogy  of  pantheism,  the  deifica- 
I'uu  of  man  being  represented  as  the  highest 
Km  of  Christianity.  In  Die  AthcUUn  und 
'  vlaten  uruerer  Zcit^  published  posthumously 
tUif«ir,  1814),  the  pietists  are  declared  to  be 

-  fiuine  atheists.  His  complete  works  were 
1  1  lished  at  Breslau  (fi  vols.,  1846). 

VLI.UST  (Oaids  Sallustios  CkispuaX  a  Lat- 

■  >  uiiDijriao,  bom  at  Amiterniuttf  in  the  coun- 
: :  of  the  Sabiaea,  in  86  B.  O.,  died  in  84  B.  O. 
1'-  belonged  to  a  plebeian  family,  an<l  a!)out 

of  27  obtained  the  qaceetorship.  In 
^'vlitifii  he  alfied  himself  witfi  Che  ftoHon  of 
*  and  in  50  wa.^  e.Kpellod  from  the  senate 
^\  ^  censors  Appius  Claudius  and  Fiso  on 
*4tf  fmmd  of  aduUery  with  Faosta,  tbe  daugh- 
of  SyUa,  bot  in  lealky,  probably,  on  ao- 
'Oflnt  of  his  vii'orou-i  <»ppns(ition  to  the  aristo- 
(riUc  party,   iu  ^-j,  iio  was  elected  a  trii>une 


of  the  people,  in  47  pmtor,  and  in  40  he  ao- 
oompflDied  Orosar  in  his  eipedition  to  AfHoa. 
lie  was  appointed  fmvernor  of  Numidia,  and, 
after  acquiring  an  immense  fortune  by  plunder* 
ing  the  inhabitants,  retired  into  prtvaoy,  devot- 
ii  :  tbe  remainder  of  bis  liff^  to  liternrr  pnrstiits 
and  the  embeilishmeut  of  bia  splendid  gardens 
on  the  Qidrinal  hUl.  Hb  ohamefier  has  1>een 
drawn  in  the  darkest  colorH  by  Dion  Oassius 
and  other  authors,  who  ascribe  to  him  almost 
every  species  of  proHigacy  and  erime,  though 
be  was  probably  no  worse  than  most  of  the 
contemporary  Roman  politicians.  His  literary 
productions  consist  of  the  Jiellum  Catilinarium^ 
a  hbtory  of  tbe  oonspiraoy  of  Catiline ;  the  Bel- 
liim  Jugurthinum,  a  history  of  the  war  against 
Jugnrtha;  and  Hutoriarum  Libri  K.,  compris- 
ing the  period  between  78  B.  0.,  the  year  of 
Sylla'.s  deatb,  and  0(1  H.  C,  and  fonning,  Tvith 
the  other  two  w'orks,  a  connected  history  of  ^ 
Boman  affidrs  for  45  years.  It  exists  only  in  a  * 
few  fragments,  bnt  of  the  Jn^rnrtbin^^  War" 
and  the  "Conspiracy  of  Catiline"  uumerons 
editions  have  appeared,  the  first  being  that  of 
Venice  (fol.,  1470),  and  the  best  those  of  Krits 
(2  vols.  8vo.,  Leipsic,  1828-'34)  and  of  Oerlach 
(8  vols.  4to.,  Basel,  182S-'81),  the  latter  con- 
taining, in  addition,  the  fragments  of  the  lost 
books.  There  are  nofpTvor  than  15  translations 
of  8allust  into  Knglish,  the  oldest  by  Barclay 
(1511),  the  most  reeent  by  Watson  (1869). 
SalUist  seems  to  have  taken  Thncydides  n.s  a 
model,  and  bis  narrations  are  remarkable  for 
oondseness  and  perspicuity. 

SALMASIUS.  Ci.Arnit  s  (Ci.kv^y.  ok  Satt- 
MAisa),  a  French  scholar,  born  near  iSemur,  in 
Anxois,  April  15,  1688,  died  at  Spa,  Sept.  6, 
1653.  At  the  age  of  10  he  wrote  Greek  mm 
Latin,  and  rend  Pindar  fluently.  At  the  age 
of  16  he  went  to  Paris  to  complete  his  atudiesi 
and  there  made  the  acquaintance  of  C'asanbon, 
under  whose  influence  be  embra<  ed  Protestant- 
ism. From  Paris  he  went  to  iieidelbexv, 
where  he  formally  renonnoed  tihe  Roman  Oath- 
olie  religion.  He  afterward  returned  to  Franco, 
and  resided  for  several  years  near  Paris.  He 
was  invited  by  the  Venetians,  by  the  university 
of  Oxford,  and  by  the  pope,  and  at  lengUi  in 
1632  settb'd  at  Leyden  upon  a  public  salary, 
with  the  title  of  honorary  professor  iu  tbe  uni- 
versity. In  1 G40  he  returned  to  France  on  the 
occasion  of  \y\^  father's  death,  and  while  there 
was  pressed  by  Richelieu  to  remain.  He  went 
baolt  to  Leyden,  however,  bnt  afterward  re- 
moved to  Sweden  upon  the  invir  ition  of  Qncen 
Christina,  returning  to  Uoilaud  in  the  following 
year.  Upon  the  exeontion  of  Oharles  I.  or 
England,  Oharles  II.,  who  was  tlien  in  Holland, 
employed  Salmasios  to  write  a  defence  of  his 
Hither  and  of  monarchy,  which  was  published 
under  the  title  of  Defentio  Regin  pro  Carolo 
Prima  (I^yden,  1649).  The  English  council  of 
state  in  1650  ordered  "that  Mr.  Milton  do  pre- 
pare something  in  answer  to  the  book  of  8el- 
masius,"  and  the  result  was  Milton's  famous 
Jje/emio  pro  Populo  Anglieano,   The  chagrin 
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of  Salmasios  at  the  loss  of  credit  -which  fol- 
lowed is  thought  to  have  iisally  oaosed  his 
death.  Of  Ms  onmerong  woriu  the  moat  im- 
portant is  PliniarKt  Exereitatione*  in  CaiiJulii 

Solini  Polyhhiora  (2  vols,  fol.,  Parig,  1629).  A 
OoUectiou  of  hxs  lettertt  was  published  iu  1G5G. 

SALMON,  the  commoD  name  of  the  soft- 
rayed  fishes  of  the  p:emi9  mimo  fOuv.).  The 
old  geuua  mltno  of  Artedi  and  Limiseiis  has 
been  sobdivided  into  the  throe  principal  fiimi- 
lies  of  tabtwnidcr,  rharacini,  nn<]  sroyrVahr.  of 
whioh  onlj  the  first  conoerns     here ;  this,  be- 
iMe  Uie  salmoa  and  teont,  inehidea  Ihe  onelt, 
capelin  (mallotus),  grnyling,  wbitefish,  and 
Others.   The  genus  mlmo  has  the  cheeks  or 
whole  head  covered  with  soalelesa  integument, 
and  the  rest  of  the  body  with  cycloid,  thin, 
gmall  Bcales ;  tbcro  ia  an  adipose  fln  on  tho 
back  near  the  tail,  over  the  anal,  and  iliu  dor- 
lal  is  over  the  ventral.s;  the  branchiostegal 
rars  vary  from  12  to  19,  and  there  is  a  false 
gill  on  the  inner  side  of  the  operculom;  the 
edge  of  the  upper  jaw  is  formed  by  the  maxil- 
]:\Tv."^  m  Wfll  a8  the 'preniaxillurioB ;  the  air 
bladder  is  always  present,  hirge  and  simple, 
opeDing  into  the  pharynx ;  the  intestinal  canal 
is  short,  with  numerous  pyloric  cieca;  the 
ovaries  form  closed  sacs  without  oviducts,  and 
the  eggs  enter  tho  cavity  of  the  abdomen, 
whence  they  pasd  out  by  an  opening  behind 
the  anus.    The  nsimcs  salmon  and  trcnit  hnvo 
been  applied  in  the  most  indefinite  and  con- 
trary manner,  by  different  authors  tad  ia.  both 
hemispheres,  to  the  fishc-  of  this  fjenus;  thosd 
by  almost  imiveraal  consent  called  salmon  will 
be  aDnded  to  here,  leaTing  for  tiie  article 
TnnrT  the  brighter  spotted,  and  usually  siuall- 
er  and  fresh  water  species*  £t«i  the  genos  as 
restricted  by  Omrier  has  been  robdivided  into 
8  by  Valenciennes  according  to  tlie  distribution 
of  the  vomerine  teeth;  in  i^nhno  fV'nl.)  there 
are  strong  conical  teotli  in  both  jaws  and  a 
small  group  at  the  end  of  the  vomer;  the  pal- 
nto  bones  and  the  sides  of  the  tongue  are  also 
armed  with  teeth ;  in  /aria  (VaL),  including 
the  sahnon  tront,  there  is  in  addition  a  single 
mesial  lino  of  teeth  on  the  vomer;  and  in  galar 
(V al.)  the  vomer  has  2  rows  of  teeth.  Species 
called  salmon  and  apeeiea  called  tront  are 
found  in  each  of  t1u  so  .subdivisions,  but  tli  ■ 
last  2  contain  chietly  tliose  called  salmon  trout 
and  trout.   The  salmons  are  of  great  impor- 
tance to  man  as  an  article  of  food,  and  are  the 
most  esteemed  of  any  fresh  water  fisli ;  tho 
number  of  men  and  the  amount  of  capital  em- 
loyed  in  this  fishery  are  very  great;  their 
csh  is  eaten  frehh,  salted,  fitnokcd,  dried,  and 
pickled,  and  is  always  much  esteemed.  The 
epedea,  wliicih  are  nnroero«i8,  inhaliit  the  see 
nm]  fresh  waters,  snino  migrating  from  tho 
ocean  to  rivers  at  the  breeding  season;  they 
spawn  in  ihellow  streams,  both  sexes  assisting 
in  forming  the  l)ed ;  they  are  found  in  tho 
northern  waters  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America, 
even  in  small  streams,  in  the  cold  water  of  the 
anlio  aone^  end  as  bi^  as  the  rasions  of  per> 


petnr.l  snow;  none  have  boon  f  nnd  in  Sor.tL 
Americe,  the  £B8t  Indies,  or  Africa.  Thoogh 
not  mentioned  bj  andeat  Oreek  antikora,  fbttj 

are  nnmi^^tokably  alluded  to  by  Pliny  ajid  An- 
Bonius  among  the  Latins. — At  the  head  of  the 
true  salmons,  or  those  having  the  body  ut  tht 
vomer  smoo^,  stands  the  common  salmon  (.\ 
saltno,  VaL;  aS.  mlar  of  anthors).    In  this  the 
head  is  large,  the  gape  wide  and  well  furDiah«4 
with  teeth ;  the  gill  openings  are  verj  lergct.  said 
coii'>i  qiK  Titly  death  very  soon  taken  place  oct 
of  the  water;  the  abdominal  outline  is  am^ 
more  enrved  tban  the  dorsal ;  the  snoot  potetoi 
and  the  body  rather  slender  and  fusiform  ;  tb* 
form  is  elegant,  and  tho  movements  rapid  and 
vigorous.   The  color  is  slaty  blue  on  the  bade 
darkest  on  the  head,  duller  and  slightly  silvery 
on  the  sides,  and  beneath  pearly  silrerr  'vrhit^- : 
there  are  numerous  black  spots  above  tlte  U> 
end  line  ;  the  dorsal,  pectorals,  and  caudal  an 
dusky,  the  anal  wltiti .  and  the  ventrals  white 
externally  and  dusky  internally ;  the  gill  cov- 
ers are  ronnded  posteriorly,  and  the  tafl  is 
nearly  square  in  the  n-l  ih,  but  forked  ir  the 
young ;  the  scales  are  delicate,  and  sank  in  the 
thick  and  Ihtty  dcin.  As  seen  in  tlie  naiktU 
they  are  penerally  not  more  tlian  0  fe».  f  lon^r, 
though  they  attain  a  much  larger  size.  From 
tho  northern  seas  they  enter  the  rivers  when 
awollen  hj  the  rains  and  more  or  lees  turbid 
and  deep,  rcmiuning  for  a  time  in  the  brackish 
estuaiie^i ;   they  are  probably  able  to  dete<l 
the  mixture  of  the  waters  through  the  BOilrik, 
winch  are  freely  supplied  with  nervouii  fila- 
ments; they  ascend  during  the  flood,  at  the 
rate  of  16  to  85  ndks  a  daj,  resting  in  pook 
when  tho  water  is  unfit  for  tlu  ir  profrrrs- :  the 
females  ascend  before  the  males.   Having  at- 
tained the  requisite  height,  as  the  eold  mmfit 
conies  on  they  take  measures  to  deposit  their 
spawn  ;  at  this  time  the  female  becomes  vcrr 
large,  and  her  silvery  tints  dull  gray  ;  the  mslo 
beoomes  thinner  on  the  back,  the  nose  lonfrer, 
the  under  Jaw  turns  up  in  a  strong  book  which 
enters  a  hollow  in  the  nose,  and  Uie  colors  be- 
come brown  and  red.   A  furrow,  6  to  9  inch« 
deep,  i^  cxravated  in  the  bottom,  principally  by 
tho  feuiule  ;  in  this  the  spawn  is  deposited,  im- 
pregnated, and  covered  with  gravel  by  the  fldt 
TJie  sexes  have  been  seen  tn  runie  tt.^'etlier.  and 
to  shed  tho  spawn  and  sperm  at  the  same  tine: 
the  spawning  process  consnmes  flrom  6  to  II 
days,  and  at  the  end  of  it  the  fish  are  very 
much  emaciated,  the  brccdinfr  colors  and  otli»T 
characters  are  loi»t,  the  scales  are  ea»^t  otl. 
they  retire  to  some  quiet  place  to  regain  their 
strength;  in  this  condition  they  are  called 
kelta,  and  are  then  unfit  for  food ;  after  ihk 
they  go  baek  dowlf  to  the  sea,  where  tky 
soon  recover  their  perfect  condition.  The  epps 
remain  covered  by  the  gravel  all  winter 
neath  the  ioe,  and  bsfin  to  be  hatefaed  hy  tlie 
end  of  March  or  commencement  of  April;  ex- 
periments prove  that  tho  eggs  are  hatched  in 
114  days  when  the  temperature  of  thewiter 
is  at  ae*  R»  in  101  at  4»%  end  In  to  I*  4f*. 
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The  rorm^  come  out  fmm  tho  pravel  when  river  In  which  they  were  hatrhi'd,  wliioh  in 

tkboat  an  inch  long :  these  are  called  parr,  and  their  immense  numbers  would  be  likely  to 

remjPB  ft  ye«r  in  frosh  water ;  when  4  to  6  happen  to  some,  hut  more  unHkdj,  as  the  ftet 

inches  long;  tliey  receive  the  nnnie  of  smolts,  proves,  to  the  greater  portiun.  The  salmon  is 
aad  are  greenish  gray  above  and  silvery  below,  -werj  voraoions,  iind  grows  rapidly ;  in  tUu  sea 
wfth  Tery  deoidooos  and  delicate  acal^  in  ft  feeds  principally  on  tmaU  fishes,  especially 
^vhich  state  they  descend  to  the  sea;  after  the  sand  eel  (am m<7</y/««),  crustaceans,  the  ova 
►fiont  5  raonth*i'  so'o'irn  there  they  ascend  the  of  echinoderms,  «1t.  ;  it  is  believed  that  it  eats 
rivers  :is:iiu,  woi^juiiij^  2|  to  4  lbs.,  and  are  very  little  while  in  irtsh  water  from  its  thin 
then  cailed  gtilee;  they  spawn  daring  the  win-  appearanee,  but  the  emaciation  would  be  suf- 
fer, and  then  are  entitled  to  the  name  of  sal-  ficiently  accounted  for  by  the  waste  incidental 
mon:  deioending  and  returnii^  the  following  to  the  breeding  season.  In  the  sea  salmon  veiy 
^^sm,  they  weigh  10  to  16  Ibe^,  and  nmygo  on  rarely  bite  at  a  hook,  but  in  rivers  end  eatiuuriee 
•icreasinfT  to  flO  or  70  lh>!. ;  bnt  now  a  salmon  they  will  rise  to  artiticiul  flies.  For  an  interest- 
t>i  SO  lbs.  is  considered  a  very  large  fish,  aa  ing  account  of  salmon  ily  tishing  the  reader  is 
from  the  injudiolone  methods  of  fishing  both  in  referred  to  Sir  Hnuiphry  Davy's  Salmonin,  or 
E  irope  and  this  country  iii(>-t  are  caui^ht  in  the  Days  of  Fly  Fisiiint:."'  They  are  taken  by 
Ut«  condition  of  grilse  or  even  younger.  Ac-  spearing  by  the  American  Indians,  and  also  in 
cording  to  Dr.  Davy,  the  epffs  retain  their  vi-  the  Scottish  rivers ;  for  the  latter  see  Sir  Walter 
'  ility  for  many  hours  in  tlio  air,  if  moist  and  Scott's  "  Red  Gauntlet' and  '*  Guy  Mannering." 
"^Id  I  even  to  32'  F  )  V»ut  not  more  than  an  Where  salmon  fishing  is  purjned  as  a  business, 
.I'lir  if  dry  and  at  ordiiiury  temperatures;  both  they  are  talcen  in  nets,  usually  in  giU  nets, 

•  lie  ova  end  yoong  fish  will  bear  a  heat  of  80*  stretched  across  tlie  mouthsof  the  riverewhich 

•  r  85' in  water  for  a  short  thnt  ,  hut  die  in  wn-  they  enter.  Many  hundred  salmon  of  p:ood 
UT  above  84"^  or  85^ ;  they  perish  also  in  salt  size  are  often  taken  at  a  single  haul  of  a  seine, 
or  tolerably  bnuskidi  water.  In  their  de*  and  some  of  the  English  fisheries  Ibrnish  an- 
ii-ent  to  the  .-oa  thoy  generally  remain  for  a  nually  more  than  200,000  ri>h  ;  the  fisherifs  of 
time  in  brackish  water,  by  which  they  get  rid  Scotland  and  Norway  are  ohiO  very  prohtable. 
of  their  fresh  water  parasites  (rarastaceans  RtTera  are  let  out  to  sportsmen  witli  the  ex* 
which  attach  tliein-elves  to  their  gill^).  and  elusive  ri;^ht  of  fishing  for  salmon ;  the  fttreama 
t^ejr  do  the  same  tiling  before  they  ascend  the  of  the  British  provinces  in  America  are  fre- 
riTe^^  which  frees  them  from  marine  parasites,  quently  thus  disi)Osed  of  both  to  native  and 
Thii  species  is  Terj  extensively  distributed  in  foreign  anglers.  The  river  Thames  was  oaee 
n  trthern  Europe  ari'l  A merica,  being  found  in  celebrated  for  its  salmon,  but  its  stream  is 
G-c4t  Briton,  the  Orkneys,  France,  Belgium,  now  too  impnre  to  invite  them  to  enter;  the 
iioUand,  Germany,  Russia,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Herrimack  river  in  Hassaoliiisetts  a  few  years 
Vorway,  Icelaii'l, '"ttinsr  arces?  from  the  Eng-  ago  swarmed  with  nalraon  weighin;?  from  9 
li^li  channel  and  the  northern  seas  by  the  to  12  lbs.,  bat  the  numerous  datus  and  mann- 
Tvreed,  Tay,  Severn,  Loire,  Rhine,  Elbe,  fto. ;  foetarfaigesteblislunentsliaTe since  driven  them 

<!oe<  not  occur  in  rivers  falling  into  the  away,  and  the  northern  niarkt  *.-^-  are  now  i^up- 

i^editerraueaUf  and  does  not  come  below  the  plied  firom  the  Kennebec  river  and  the  Brit- 

4<di  parallel  ot  latitude ;  in  Korth  Aineriea  it  idi  prorinees;  the  fishery  in  the  gnlf  of  BL 

fr«qiif»nt<  the  rivers  of  Labrador  Canada,  Xew-  Lawrence  is  estimated  as  worth  $500,000  a 

fooadland,  Nova  Scotia,  New  England,  and  year,  and  with  the  present  steam  c-ommunica- 

tkote  of  New  York  communicating  with  the  tion  the  fi^h  can  be  delivered  in  Boston,  New 

^t.  Lawrence,  ascending  even  to  Lake  Ontario.  York,  and  Philadelphia,  in  as  good  conditioil 

Salmon  can  live  without  arce"?  to  the  sea,  as  is  as  tho^e  from  Scotland  in  the  London  and  from 

•tea  in  Sebago  and  other  landlocked  lakes  of  the  Englisli  channel  in  the  Paris  markets.  The 

«tae,lrat  they  are  ot'  inferior  size  and  qnaUtj.  flesh  is  exceedingly  delicate,  and  of  a  tint  of 

It  is  well  known  that  the  salmon  has  the  power  pink  which  haf  received  the  refrom  the  nfimc 

of  snrimming  with  great  velocity,  of  stemming  of  salmon-oolored;  the  delicacy  of  the  Aenh  is 

ivpid  rivers,  and  of  jumping  over  dams  and  no  donbt  dne  to  the  ova  of  eehinoderms  and 

Vaterfalh  of  considerable  height  when  they  crustaceans  which  form  tlieir  ohii  f  food,  and 

iapede  their  aeoent  of  a  chosen  river ;  they  the  intensity  of  the  red  color  seems  to  be  in 

'»*e  been  known  to  spring  14  feet  out  of  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  the  gammarinm 

'  it^'l  to  describe  a  curve  of  at  least  30  (minute  amphipod  crustaceans)  which  they 

**t  in  order  to  surmount  n  ca^cnde  :  if  not  devour.        witb  all  fi«h  which  swim  near  the 

•"^miful  at  first  they  persevere  till  they  sue-  surface,  liic  lieaii  should  be  eaten  when  fresh, 

'^^ci  unless  the  obstruction  be  insunnountable;  as  the  flavor  is  lost  rapidly  after  death.  The 

lliCfie  efforts  they  are  able  to  make  by  their  price  vnrios  in  onrmarkvts  "from  20  centa  to  f9 

powerful  and  active  muscles,  and  especially  by  a  pound,  according  to  scu^>u  and  the  amount 

tb«  nroDff  and  fiei^y  taiL    Ascending  the  canght;  specimens  have  been  sold  in  Boston 

nrtn  frarn  June  to  September,  tb^ir  -hoals  weighing  J^O  and  85  lbs.    Th^-  snlrnon  enters 

^«  Attended  by  porpoises,  seak,  and  carniv-  the  rivers  of  Nova  Sootia  in  the  latter  part  of 

oroQs  lU^^io^^tli^g,^  easy  prey ;  itia  ApriL  the  rivers  from  the  bay  of  Fandy  a 

P^Nariy  bcUevad  that  thej  retom  to  the  month  later,  aad  those  from  the  galf  of  St. 
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Lawrence  in  Jnne ;  the  females  arrive  first,  ana 

tho  males  about  a  month  after,  and  the  grilse 
ascend  duriug  July  aud  August.  They  spawn 
late  in  autumn,  moflt  of  them  wttuniing  to  the 
sea  before  tho  rivers  arc  frozen  over,  but  some 
remaining  in  fresh  water  all  wiut<^r  aud  going 
to  the  Beft  in  the  q»riiig ;  the  ova  are  oast  when 
the  water  is  at  most  at  42"  F.,  in  shallovs*,  pure, 
and  rapid  streams.  Among  the  noted  rivers 
for  flj  fishing  are  the  Gold  and  St.  UxrfB  in 
JHovii  Si  Mtia,  and  tho  S.  "W.  Miramiclii  and  Nc- 
pisiguit  iu  New  Brunswicli:. — The  d.  hamatm 
(Guv.),  regarded  by  Bloch  and  other  naturalists 
as  the  old  male  of  the  preceding  species,  has 
the  back  reddish  gray,  the  sides  brighter,  and 
low  er  parts  dull  white ;  there  are  black  spots 
above  the  lateral  line,  and  some  red  markings, 
and  the  fins  nro  bordered  ^s  ith  blackish ;  the 
lower  jaw  in  both  sexes  aud  in  the  young  has 
A  tonmnal  hook  tamed  upward  and  reeeived 
in  a  depression  near  tho  union  rf  the  inter- 
maxillariefl ;  the  uiuuth  is  very  hirge  from  the 
elongation  of  the  jaws,  and  is  armed  with 
strong  teeth.  The  true  salmon  enters  tho 
rivers  in  summer,  but  this  species  ascends  be- 
tween October  and  tho  end  of  February,  so 
that  the  two  are  not  foond  together  except  at 
the  end  of  the  fishing  season;  the  flesh  » 
lighter  colored  and  drier  than  in  S.  mlur^  and 
la  hence  less  ^teemed ;  it  la  found  in  the  nvern 
of  western  Europe,  but  n  specitnen  so  named 
by  Agassi?,  was  caught  in  IbOO  in  the  Merri- 
mack river,  showing  that  species  which  gen- 
erally leave  their  arctic  retrentn  for  the  Euro- 
pean shore  sometimes  descend  on  the  American 
coast.  In  the  8,  hwho  (Y al.),  the  salmon  of 
the  Danube,  tho  body  is  longer  and  rounder 
than  in  the  common  salmon ;  it  is  gruyii«h,  ap- 
proaching to  violet,  on  tho  back,  silvery  white 
on  the  sides  and  below,  the  head  and  dornola 
with  a  greenish  tint,  and  the  other  fins  yellow- 
ish; above  the  lateral  line  aru  black  bpots, 
amaUest  in  the  largest  fish ;  as  in  other  salmons, 
tht^  young  have  7  or  8  dark  vertical  bauds  on 
the  body,  wMch  disappear  with  age ;  it  attains 
a  weight  of  80  or  40  lbs.,  and  la  not  ibund  in 
the  rivers  opening  into  tho  l^altio  ;  the  fiesh  is 
white,  but  softer  and  less  agreeable  than  in  the 
common  species;  the  spawning  season  Is  in 
June.  For  other  species  of  old  world  salmon, 
see  Onvier  and  Valenciennes'  HUtoire  natu- 
reUe  de»  pamons,  vol.  xa.  Among  the  Amer- 
foa&  apeaes  the  arctio  salmon  (S.  B<mii,  Kich.) 
deserves  mention ;  it  grows  to  a  length  of  2  or 
8  feet,  and  has  a  more  slender  form  than  the 
oooBmon  salmon ;  the  color  above  is  brownisti 
green,  tlie  sides  pearly  pray  with  bright  rocl 
dots  near  the  lateral  lino,  and  red  below ;  tlie 
mder  jaw  is  coniiderabTy  the  longer;  the 

scales  small,  and  srprirat.;  1  from  eacli  other  by 
smooth  skin ;  it  is  found  iu  the  arctic  seas  and 
in  tiie  rivers  therewith  communicating  so  abun- 
dantly, that  over  8,000  were  taken  at  a  single 
haul  of  a  net  during;  oih«  nf  the  e.xpediti<)ns  of 
Sir  John  Kichardikjn.    Many  other  speeieit  of 

the  arotio  seaa,  on  the  east  and  wast  coasts  of 


North  America,  are  described  and  flgtmili 
Richard^!on's  "  Fauna  Boreoli- Americans" 

SALMON  TROUT.   See  Tbout. 

fiALOMON  16LAin)8.  See  Boumm 

AKM. 

8AL0NT0A,  or  8ALo^^Kl  (anc.  Thermo,  ud 
afterward  TheMahntM\  a  walled  town  of  IW^ 

key  in  Europe,  situated  on  a  pmall  island  of  tie 
same  name  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Saloaica, 
anciently  called  the  Therradc  gulf;  316  n.W. 
S.  V.  frura  Constantinople ;  pop.  about  70,000. 
It  is  built  on  the  slope  of  a  steep  hill.  On«  of 
the  mosques  was  originally  a  temple  of  tii^ 
Therma;an  Venus,  and  was  afterward  m-d  u 
a  Cliristiim  oliurch  till  it  fell  into  tho  hani-'ff 
the  Muhuinmedans.    A  triumphal  arrh  u:  :'  c 
"W.  extremity  of  the  Via  Egnatia  i>  UeFk  .,  J  ;  > 
have  been  erected  by  the  people  of  TLessalonit* 
in  honor  of  Augustus  Csssar,  and  in  mmoq 
of  the  battle  of  Philippi ;  It  is  12  fbet  wids  na 
18  feet  h'v^h,  and  U  constructed  of  larpe  Mocks 
of  marble.  Another  arch  is  built  of  brick  Uatii 
with  marble,  has  camels  aenlptured  on  it,  isi 
is  supposed  to  commemorate  the  victory  of 
Constantino  over  the  Sarmatians.    The  c&stk 
by  which  tho  town  is  defended  is  parilT 
Greek  and  partly  Yenetian.   'WooUeu  and  till 
goods  and  hardware  are  mamifaettired.  b 
1856  the  value  of  tho  exports  w  as  |7,003,50(^ 
and  of  the  import.^  $5,509,000;  ttkd  dwiic 
tho  same  yt  :ir  659  vessels  of  an  air?re?ateof 
101,680  tons  entered  the  port    The  surrouiui* 
ing  country  is  exceedingly  beautilAil.— fiahoies 
was  called  Therraa  from  the  hot  p[>rinir5  near  it 
lu  315  B.  O.  it  was  enlarged  by  Catsaoder, 
who  named  it  Thessslonioa  after  oil  wife,  the 
daughter  of  Philip.    Xerxes  rested  his  snny 
hero.    It  was  occupied  by  the  AtbeniMU  io 
421  B.  C.,  and  afterward  became  the  dnrf 
Macedonian  naval  station.    It  surrendered  to 
the  Romans  nftcr  the  battle  of  Pydna.  and 
under  the  empire  it  was  the  capital  of  the  II- 
lyrion  provinces.  Cicero  took  refiigehcre  dar- 
ing his  exile.    It  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
Gothic  and  Slavic  wars,  but  was  captured  bj 
the  Saracens  in  B04,  when  the  popolstka 
amounted  to  220,000.     The  N'onnarj?  from 
Sicily  took  it  in  1185.   It  was  held  duhn^  tli^ 
first  half  of  the  18th  eentnry  by  BonlfeM  <■ 
Mouiferrat,  and  afterward  by  the  Venetian. 
It  wa?  tin  ally  captured  by  the  Turks  in  l*^'^'' 

SALri  AN.^,  a  group  of  acephalous  molloib 
of  the  order  tunxcata.    See  Mollisca. 

SALSETTE.  an  island  of  British  India,  u» 
tlio  presidency  of  Bombay,  separated  by  nir* 
row  channels  from  the  inland  of  Bombay  on 
the  S.,  and  from  the  moinlond  on  the  N  am. 
E. ;  length  S.  W.  and  N.  E.  18  m.,  bre»aih  10 
m. ;  area,  about  160  sq.  m. ;  pop.  estimated  at 
60,000.  The  island  is  connected  with  tlist  oi 
Bombay  by  an  arched  atone  bridge  snd  br  a 
canseway  bnilt  at  the  joint  expense  of  Ji^* 
setjee  Jejeebhoy  and  the  ^overnnuut  ^® 
hill  of  Keneri  in  the  centre  commands  ai^ 
tensive  view  in  all  directions,  and  has  aer^ 
andsnt  roek-cnt  cave  temples,  aaaliohave«H' 
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pvti  <^  the  island.  The  chief  town  U  TAnnah, 
vhkh  girw  its  name  to  the  district  to  which  the 
■UDd  beloQgSw  Salsetto  came  into  possession 
at  the  Porto^ese  soon  after  their  arrival  in 
tk«  coantrr,  and  was  wrested  from  them  in 
1789  bv  the  Mahrattas,  who  in  turn  were  dis- 
poMMsed  bj  the  British  in  1774. 

SALSITi'.    See  Oystkb  Plaat. 

SALT,  the  chloride  of  sodium,  a  natural 
oonpound  of  one  atom  of  chlorine  and  one  of 
wlinm.  represent4>d  hj  the  formula  Na  CI ; 
ebemical  e^jaivalent  5d.5.  It  occurs  as  a  rock 
i&urstratified  with  marls,  sandstones,  and  gyp- 
mi.  and  as  an  element  of  salt  springs  sea 
Titer,  and  salt  water  lakes.  It  is  the  only 
Biiieral  nibstance  universally  required  as  an 
■tide  of  food  by  man  and  the  higher  orders  of 


the  animal  kingdom,  and  its  distribution  is  so 
general  that  it  is  almost  everywhere  accessible. 
The  proportions  of  its  elements  are  60.4  per 
cent  of  chlorine  and  39.6  per  cent,  of  sodium. 
The  chief  impurities  found  in  rock  salt  are 
sulphate  of  lime,  oxide  of  iron,  and  clay;  but 
beside  these  the  chlorides  of  potassium,  eiU- 
cium,  and  magnesium,  the  sulphates  of  soda  and 
magnesia,  and  bituminous  matters  are  occasion- 
ally met  with,  and  some  varieties  are  even  col- 
ored by  the  presence  of  infusoria.  In  salt  made 
from  sea  water,  tlio  salts  of  magnesia  with  a  lit- 
tle sulphate  of  lime  are  the  principal  impurities. 
All  the  varieties  of  salt  occasionally  contain 
minute  quantities  of  bromides  and  iodides. 
The  following  table  exhibits  the  composition 
of  salt  from  various  sources : 
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HoUton  rock  Rait,  which  contains  mafrn^.<ia  onlv.— The  brin«a  of 
u  fcn  water  and  that  of  the  Dead  M>a,  '.ontaia  traces  of  bromidM 
<lit«rrano.'vn  contains  1.47  por  cent  of  bromide  uf  sodium. 
X  Solphate  of  soda  only      {  Sulphate  of  alamina.      1  Silicate  of  soda. 
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(Ml  eryirtdKieB  in  tiM  naUfi  ^jita^  jnlntlMiipper  rfhvitii,  tadtiMMtorttMiif 

very  perfoot  cubic  cleavage,  which  generallr  wcstom  IN  l  i  sylvania  and  Virpini.i,  of  Midii- 

dii«i>lays  itself  even  in  the  grei^  masses  of  rock  gan,  Otiio,  Indiana,  UiindK,  and  K<>ntackj,  a 

salt,  parts  of  which  however  are  frequently  the  lower  ooal  raeaanrea;  most  of  the  Rimmb 

mif^sivc  and  grnimlar,  and  rarely  tibroiit^  or  minos  and  springs  are  in  the  pennian;  tko»eof 

columnar.   The  most  characteristic  peculiarity  Cheshire  in  Enjjjland,  Ireland,  eastern  Fr»n.*, 

of  the  crystallization  of  salt,  however,  is  the  W&rtcmberg,  and  many  other  parts  of  Ger- 

tam$lAon  of  the  hopper-shaped  orystals  on  the  many,  in  £fR»ent  members  of  the  triv^k 

surface  of  a  saline  solution  dnrinpr  evaporation,  group;  those  of  the  Austrian  Alj>  in  ovliic 

A  siugle  cube  appears  at  iir^t,  w  hich  partially  bedn ;  thuso  of  the  Pyr^iicc^  &nd  ut  Csrdtiu 

afaiks  in  the  liquid,  and  new  oabes  then  form  in  cretoceons  rooke;  'v^-hile  thotse  of  WMiedi 

and  attacli  iliemselvos  to  its  npy>er  e<lgc,  till  in  Gulioia,  of  Tuscany,  and  Sicily  Ivl-  nt:  to tfr- 

by  a  repetition  of  this  process  a  hollow  rectan-  tiory  strata,   bait  is  also  found  as  a  volouie 

gnUu*  pynnnid,  sometimes  of  oonsiderable  di-  proanoi  Its  moet  iDTarlable  mineral  iswcish 

mensiona,  and  with  the  npox  downward,  is  isgypsum  or  liydrat  <^   ilf  Imto  of  lime;  in«wr* 

finally  produoad.   Crystals  of  this  form  occtir  places,  as  at  Bex  in  bwiuerland,  this  U  noksd 

In  some  salt  minea,  and  casts  of  them  in  clay  by  anhydrite,  or  the  same  mineral  most 

are  found  in  the  New  York  salt  region  and  water ;  while  polyhalito  (a  mineral  con&ii»iJb; 

somo  otlier  places.    Salt  has  a  specific  gravity  of  sulphates  of  lime,  mafrncgia,  potash,  mJ 

of  2.1  to  2.257,  and  a  hardness  betwccu  gypsum  soda),  bitumen,  sulphur,  and  calc  spar  al*o  fre- 

•nd  calc  spar.   It  is  transparent  to  translucent,  ouently  wcur  with  it ;  and  in  many  places,  u  ia 

and  its  color  varies  from  white  to  yellowish,  tiio  wells  in  the  coal  formation,  acopioujdt- 

reddish,  bluisb,  and  purplish.    It  is  of  all  sub-  chargo  of  earbnretted  hydrogen  gas  accoro- 

■tanc«a  the  most  perfectly  diathormanoiu  or  panics  the  flow  of  brine,  and  also  jets  of  roci 

transparent  to  heat.    Clear  rock  t-alt  transmits  oil.   (Sec  PETROLKrw.)    Little  is  untk'rstoodpf 

92  parts  of  heat  out  of  100,  aud  even  muddy  the  origin  of  rock  salt   &ome  beds,  as  tk^ 

aalt  transmits  4IB,  while  plate  glass  transmits  of  Cheshire,  appear  to  have  been  prodiwed  hj 

only  24  part «    Ar  ;'i2'' F.  loo  ])arts  of  \.  ti  r^li--  the  dryiiifi  up  of  bodies  of  sea  wat«r  cut  uff 

aolve  35.5^  piirUs  of  pure  salt;  and  at  22U.5\  from  the  ocean,  while  in  other  cases,  ssstBo, 

which  is  the  boiling  point  of  a  saturated  soln*  where  the  salt  forms  a  perpendieuar  svm  or 

tion,  only  40.36  parts  are  dissolved.   This  al-  dike,  its  origin  is  altogether  ob.«Mrure.  S^i 

most  uniform  soInMlit  v  :!i  m11  temperatures  fnr-  lalies  are  derive<i  either  from  tbe  partial (irriofi 

nishes  the  uicauH  ot  ,-epai  uiing  it  from  many  of  up  of  isolated  bodies  of  sea  water,  as  the  tk» 

the  foreign  salts  witli  which  it  is  aasodated  in  sea,  or  l>\  tlie  evaporation  of  lal<es  without  out- 

aen  water  and  brine  springs.    The  presence  of  let?5,  and  fed  by  streams  which  h.iu  | 

amall  quantities  of  other  salts,  however,  in-  over  bed^  of  bull,  or  plains  impreguau  J  viiL  l 

oreaaes  its  solubility.   Rook  salt  diasolTesmnoii  as  Lake  Ooroomiah  m  Persia,  and  uianv  of  ihi 

more  slowly,  even  in  fine  pf)W-dor,  than  sea  salt  lakes  of  8<nitli  An^  •••c.n.    Saline  itit  r)i4ftliori 

and  that  from  springs,  and  the  coarsely  crya-  often  overspread  tiio  surface  of  plains  in  Ru$> 

talHsed  salt  than  die  finer  varieties,    lliese  ria,  India,  the  South  Ameriean  pampas  tbi 

difier.  II    s  ;i:o  of  economical  importance,  cs-  region  E.  of  the  Rocky  mount. lins.  Ac  Tie 

pecially  in  the  curing  of  provisions.    In  some  ocean,  however,  is  the  great  source  of  salt,  ««- 

cases  moat  is  first  treated  with  fine  salt,  which  tainingon  an  average  33.8  parts  of  saltiia  1,000. 

fapidly  penetrate.^  it,  and  when  placed  in  the  of  which  26.8  in  1,000  aro  common  salt.  Tbc 

barrel*  is  '*capj)ed"  with  rock  i^alt  or  other  etitire  quantiiy  of  t-alt  in  the  oei  :in  is  C!«tiia»i*« 

course  salt,  which,  slowly  disH<jlviug,  kee[<h  np  hy  .Sehalhautl  at  U, 001, 342  cubic  miles,  i''" ibort 

n  oontinnal  supply  of  saturated  brine  as  the  T)  times  the  mass  of  the  Alps.   Itii  K^oratioD 

meat  f?radually  absorbs  salt.    For  tlie  jirinciplo  from  brines  and  sea  water  is  conducted  iaj 

ofits  curative  properties  see  PuTUKFACTioK,  and  distinct  ways :  1,  by  evaporation  by  the  bw 

PkissBTATioK  OF  Food.   Salt  is  fusible  stared  of  the  sun  in  shallow  reserv  oirs,  priocipailf 

heat,  and  volatile  at  a  still  hij,'1ier  teni[iorature.  practised  with  sea  water  in  the  s( inthern  tcffi- 
Its  volatility  is  made  use  of  in  the  prooeas  of  ...       -  .  ^  i. 

'*8alt  (i^adnf    common  earthenware.  (See 

PoTTrnv.)  Artificial  crystals  generally  decrepi-   ,  ...^  ^  ^  ' 

tate  when  heated,  from  the  presence  of  water  posinc;  sea  water  to  intense  cold,  whtfl  u»* 

mechainoally  entangled  between  their  layers,  ice  formed  is  nearly  pure,  and  a  oonreotriW 

Some  siwciniensof  rock  salt  from  Wieliczka  in  Inlne  reraams,  whidi  is  afterward  subjajtu  to 

Austrian  (lalicia  decrepitate  when  dissolved  in  one  of  the  first  two  processes.   Weak  Inn^* 

water,  and  disengage  a  ixm  which  appears  to  are  frequently  brought  to  a  certain  6trcngt|i '5 

bave  been  retained  untler  strong  pressnre  be-  aolar  eraporation,  and  then  finished  h)  w'U- 

tween  their  hivers,    Tliis  ^::is!^  ^r-inrt'inespure  intr;  or  more  fi'eqncntly  tiny  aro  pimpMop 

oarbnrctted  hydrogen,  aud  sometimes  a  mixture  into  elevated  reservoirs,  and  suliei  tJ  to  irwJ* 

of  this  with  hydrogen  and  oxide  of  carbon.— Of  over  the  surface  of  bundles  of  brosh  or ' 

the  ponrccs  of  suj)ply  of  salt,  bedf=>  of  rock  salt  built  up  into  ■v.i'l-.  sometimes  SO  to  oO  «• 

and  brine  springs  occur  ingeological  formations  high,  and  5,ti0u  ttet  long,  fUll,)'  eapofecd  to 

of  tlBMNH every  period.  ^lO New Totk springs  sun  and  wind;  the  grstt  aBMNUtt  of  Mnw* 
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thva  obtained  etmea  1h»  f  ■perrtim  to  ^  on  ttadt  la  Upper  Austria,  Hanein  in  fldt^ni^, 

Terr  rapidJy,  and  a  few  repetitions  of  the  pro-   and  ReicLtnliall  iu  Bavaria  ;  in  Iluugary  in 
' a*  liringr  very  weak  brines  to  suitable  strength    the  county  of  Marmaros ;  in  Transylvania,  Mol- 
for  boiling.   This  procesa  b  known  as  "*  gradua-   davia,  and  Wallachia ;  at  Vic  and  Dieuze  in 
tion;**  and  the  same  effect  is  sometimM  <drtain!-  France ;  at  Bex  in  Switzerland;  in  the  valley 
t'l  br  allovring  the  water  to  trickle  over  ranges   of  Cardona  and  els*;where  in  Spain;  in  the  re- 
el cords  suspended  perpendicularly.    The  '6d   gion  around  Northwich  iu  Cheshire.  England; 
process  ia  practised  in  northern  Europe,  and  near  Carrickfergus,  Ireland;  and  in  the  gorem- 
trtiirht  probably-  be  n.-^ed  with  advant.i^r<^  on   ment  of  Perm  in  Ru-sia.    Tlie  prineipul  salt 
frorne  points  of  our  northern  coast.  Additional  springs  are  in  Ciu  sliire,  Worcestershire,  and 
detuls  of  theee  prooesses  wfll  be  foand  among  Stafibrdahirs,  England ;  in  WUrtemberg  and 
the  deacrSptiona  of  particular  localities.    Rock   Prussian  Saxony ;  and  ia  northern  Italy.  Rns- 
nlt  is  rarel J  sold  as  aocb,  but  is  dissolved  and  sia  is  almost  the  only  coimtrj  which  derives 
re«>r73taUized. — The  nses  of  salt  are  nnmerons  maoh  from  salt  lakes.   France,  Spain,  Portn- 
and  important.   Beside  its  direct  consumption  gal,  and  Italy,  with  a  number  of  the  islands 
as  fo<^.  enormous  quantities  are  need<Ml  Tor  pro-   of  the  Me<liierranean.  arc  the  principal  pro- 
senrin;?  meats  and  tish,  much  is  consumed  for   ducers  of  sea  salt.    En^rhmd,  Austria,  France, 
amiooltaral  ^nirposea,  and  ii^yen  to  cattle  and   Spain,  FMtagal,  an<l  Italy,  with  some  of  the 
sh.:*ep.  and  a  very  larcro  amount  isus.  d  in  cliemi-    Mediterranean  isI  i  hI-,  aro  the  principal  ex- 
cel operations,  pariiculurly  iu  the  mouuliacture   porters  of  salt. — ^iu  Ku.si<.ia  the  su]>]ilics  fi-om 
of  MMa.  This  last  process  alone  takea  aibont  mines,  springs,  and  lakes  are  inezhanstible. 
48,000  tons  annually  in  France,  and  a  pintle    Over  tlio  v;i-t  area  of  the  permian  proup  ^cov- 
Mtiblbhment  near  Glasgow  nses  17,000  tons,  ering  upward  of  300,000  sq.  m.)  salt  is  found. 
The  proporti<maCe  eonsmnption  of  salt  in  dif-  and  in  nomeroos  lociJitics  is  extensively  and 
f-rent  r.iuntries  is  very  variaMc.    In  the  Uni-   profitably  worked.     In  the  government  of 
ted  States  it  is  estimated  at  50  or  60  lbs.  an-  Archangel  it  is  obtained  by  freezing  sea  water 
&aally  for  each  person,  in  Great  Britain  at  and  evaporating  tlie  liquid  residue  by  artitioial 
2S.  in  France  at  15  lbs.    Neither  animals  nor  heat.   At  Totma  in  the  government  of  V(4og>- 
plants  will  thrive  when  totally  deprived  of  salt,    da  arc  e  xtensive  salt  works.    Perm  prcxlnces 
though  too  much  acts  »is  a  poi.-on.    Certain   about  12'i.ouu  tons  annually  from  mints  and 
plants  which  grow  at  the  seuside  do]>end  upon   springs ;  Orenburg  also  from  the  nnmerons 
it,  and  are  also  found  inland  in  tlie  nci;.'liIior-   salt  lakes  in  the  stc]>pes.    At  the  cekbrated 
hood  of  salt  mines  and  hUces.   Iu  medicine  .salt  Elton  lake  in  Saratov  the  salt  waters  are 
it  enqiloyed  as  a  remedy  for  dyspepsia,  as  an  supplied  by  several  small  streams,  and,  being 
Mnetic.  and  as  a  stypti'^ ;  a  spoonful  of  dry  salt   spread  over  a  wide  surface,  are  evaporated  by 
viil  sometimes  check  hsemorrha^e  of  the  lungs,  the  beat  of  the  son,  and  form  a  hard  cmst^ 
&dt  water  baths,  natural  or  artificial,  are  eon-  wiiieb  becomes  several  hiohes  tiiidc  In  tte 
iiteed  stimnlatin;:  an<I  tonic  in  tlic-ir  effects,    course  of  a  season,  leavin-^  the  lake  in  roost 
Sah  is  alluded  to  in  many  passages  of  the  Bible,   parts  dry.    About  lOt'.OuO  tons  are  annually 
AAnerifices  offered  in  the  temple  were  season-   obtained,  and  more  than  10,OuO  workmen  are 
•d  with  it;  new-bom  children  were  rubbed  employed  in  preparing  and  transporting?  it.  In 
*Wi  it ;  Eli<»1ia  emi>li>yed  it  to  sweeten  the   the  adjoining  government  of  Astmkhan  salt 
tMDtain  of  Jericho  ;  it  is  mentioned  as  one  of    lakes  and  pcnAa  are  numerous,  the  largest,  Lake 
the  thin^<<  most  necessary  to  life;  it  is  used  as  a   I>a-^kutchat*^koe.  £.  of  the  Vol^^a,  being  13  m. 

of  perpetuity  and  incorruption.  of  hos-    lung  and  5  wide.    The  soil  is  in  great  part  a 
:  t.iiit  j  (as  it  still  is  in  the  East),  aud  finally  of   mi^cture  of  mud,  siuid,  and  salt,  aud  the  whole 
a'rnnessandsterility,  as  in  sowing  the  site  of  province,  which  c<»sists  of  two  vast  steppes, 
»d«8troyed  city  witli  fait.  The  allusion  to  "  salt   was  probably  at  one  time  covered  with  salt 
^  had  lost  its  savor"  refers  to  the  impure  water.  In  the  Crimea  large  quantiti^'s  of  salt 
vtiele  eoUected  from  the  borders  of  salt  lakes,  are  prodnoed  from  lagoons,  supplying  a  great 
which  might  bo  merely  earthy  matters  si-  part  of  southern  Russia.   In  184i  the  excise 
entirely  free  from  salt,  thonirh  Ijaving  on  Crimean  salt  amounted  to  about  $100,000, 
reiemblance  to  it.    From  its  necessity   and  in  1854  to  $260,470.    The  N.  W.  [lart  of 
»lt      ia  almost  all  countries  been  a  favorite   the  Crimea  is  a  vast  })lain,  the  soil  of  which  is 
WDject  of  taxation,  and  important  ])olitical  re-   imprecrnated  with  sailt.    Notwithstanding'  this 
*lts  hare  sometimes  arisen  from  the  extortions   profu.->ion  of  salt,  Russia  is  obliged  to  import 
practised  by  the  collectors,  of  wliich  the  histo-  very  largely,  and  during  the  Crmiean  war  tiie 
f^of  France  and  Hindostan  furnish  examples,    price  wns  cvorbitant.     In  1857,  52.153  tons 
'"-Excepting  Norway,  Denmark,  and  Holland,   were  im|H>rted  from  Ei^land. — In  Sweden, 
M»  EoropMn  eoontries  are  all  provided  with  Oarlstad  at  the  N.  of  Lake  Wener  is  said  to 
•^^tosoine  extent  from  domestic  sources,  and   produce  salt,  probably  from  sprin£rs,  but  both 
ly  a  fome  of  these  rock  salt  ia  imported  and  Sweden  aud  Norway  import  nmch,  principally 
^™>M.  The  principal  mines  of  rock  salt  are  from  England  and  Sardinia.   Denmark  is  also 
j  "^'  of  Wieliczka  in  Galicia;  at  Hall  in  the   a  large  importer.    In  Hollaud  and  Belgium  re- 
J]^  wi*l  along  t!i.  rnountain  range  through   fined  Siilt  is  made  iVoni  British  rock  -alt,  which 
''^^  ia  Styria,  LUiasee,  Ischl,  and  Hall-  is  dissolved  iu  trcah  or  sua  water,  and  crystal- 
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Prussia,  (  x<  opt  Prtissin  iiroper,  Posen,  Bran- 
denburg, and  Silesia,  produce  aalt.  but  tbo 
qnsnfU^  obtained  fdls  flur  ehort  of  the  eon- 
sumption.  In  1881  the  Prussian  mines  pro- 
duced 80,207  tons;  in  1843,  91,799;  and  in 
1852,  101,681. — Ju  the  Austrian  empire  Upper 
Avitm,  Saltzburg,  Styrin.  and  the  Tyrol  on 
the  west,  and  Croatia  and  Dalmatia  on  the 
south,  have  almost  inexhaustible  stores  of  roek 
ealt  and  brine  springs ;  while  the  provinces  of 
Istria  a;i'i  A'enioo  derive  much  wetiltli  from 
the  lagoons  bordering  the  Adriatic.  The  salt 
mfnea  of  Wielleriks  In  Galicia,  10  m.  8.  E.  fW>iii 
Cracow,  extend  ovor  a  space  of  about  1  mile  7 
furlongs  in  length  from  N.  to  S.  by  6  jr  furlongs 
in  breadth,  and  are  about  1,020  ft.  in  depth. 
The  salt  occurs  in  great  lentioolar  masses,  in- 
cHiiod  at  a  hi^di  nnijlo.  Tt  varies  very  much  in 
quulily  ;  the  so  adhd  "green  salt"  contains  6 
or  6  per  cent,  of  olay,  which  destroys  its  trans* 
parenry ;  a  variety  called  spiza  i*5  rnrstalline 
and  mixed  with  sand;  while  that  kinown  as 
9iyhiky  which  prinoipally  occurs  in  tiie  lower 
levels,  i<  \n  largely  crystallized  masses,  per- 
fectly pure  and  transparent.  The  strata  in 
whiw  it  oeenre  are  compact  tertiary  days, 
containinu'  fossil.s;  and  the  principal  associated 
minerals,  beside  gypsum,  are  bitumen,  anhy- 
drite, the  sulphates  of  baryta  and  strontia,  and 
sulphur.  The  mines  are  entered  by  11  shafts, 
witfi  leralleries  nt  5  different  levels  lending  to  a 
labyrinth  of  passages  and  immense  excavations 
extending  to  n  total  length  of  S70  mile^  Some 
of  the  chambers  formerly  excavated  were  more 
fihas  150  ft.  high,  but  those  now  made  are 
much  smaller.  One  of  these  is  fitted  up  as  a 
ohapel  dedicated  to  St.  Anthony,  in  which  the 
altar,  statues,  columns,  pulpit,  dec,  are  all  of 
«ak.  In  Mother  part  is  a  lake  6B0  ft.  long  and 
40  ft.  dr,  ]),  1'  fined  by  the  water  which  trickles 
througii  the  strata.  Wlien  any  of  the  imperial 
&mily  visit  the  mines,  the  principal  passages 
and  chambers  are  brilliantly  illuminated,  and 
in  the  great  hall  of  reception  festivals  have 
often  been  held.  It  is  not  known  when  these 
miiiee  were  diaooyered.  They  were  worked  at 
the  commencement  of  the  12th  ccntnry,  when 
they  belonged  to  Poland,  and  in  the  14th  Casi- 
mir  the  Gi^  ertabHahed  r^latioiu  for  their 
working.  a>j  they  had  then  become  very  pro- 
duotive.  In  106d  they  were  ceded  to  Austria, 
bat  recovered  by  John  Sobieski  in  1688.  In 
1772,  when  the  first  dismemberment  of  Poland 
took  place,  Austria  again  obtained  them,  and, 
except  from  1809  to  1815,  has  since  held  them. 
The  kings  of  Poland  drew  their  chief  revenues 
from  tbe^ie  minef.  and  depended  upon  them  for 
the  dowries  of  their  queens  and  the  endowments 
of  their  eoBvants,  to  which  last  purpose  their 
raveDDes  were  applied  as  early  as  the  14' Ii  c  n- 
tnry.  At  each  royal  election,  the  nobles  al- 
w^a  Btiptdated  fhat  the  salt  of  Wielieska  ahoold 
bo  supplied  to  them  at  the  nKrn  rn?t  r  f  »  xtmc- 
tion*  At  present  about  1,000  men  and  400 
hmm  are  employed  tbara.  Ekom  Galleia  a 


aaUftroQs  reffion  extonda  on  botii  aidiaerili  { 

Carpathians  through  Hungary  and  Transtlvj-  i 
Dia  into  Wailaohia  and  Moldavia.   The  hchea 
mines  of  Hungary  are  in  the  ooonty  of  llirafr 

ros,  and  tlie  total  produce  amounts  to  more  ' 
than  40.000  tons,  which  is  however  qitite  i> 
Butiicient  for  the  wants  of  the  country,  in 
Transylvania  76,000  tons  are  olitaioed  frtn 
mines  which  have  been  worked  since  the  tiom 
of  the  ancient  Romans,  and  there  are  also  liO 
salt  epringa.  Salt  is  the  principal  article  el 
cTpnrt,  to  the  extent  of  70,000  tons.    Venice  ii 
former  times  owed  her  prosperity  in  great  jaii 
to  her  rait  lagoons  and  W  oontm  offhe  tnii 
in  .salt  in  .southern  Europe.    Durirr  t!u'  dcclirrj 
of  her  power  her  salines  remained  unprododiTe, 
until  they  were  reestablished  on  a  rast  smIi 
by  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  They  are  again  largel; 
worked  in  the  artifirial  enclosures  around  tii 
city  connected  with  the  sea,    lu  1642  ih«  salt 
produced  in  the  whole  Austrian  eiii|Mfa  VH 
estimated  at  882.000  tons,  but  it  is  now  probi- 
bly  much  more. — In  Switzerland  the  bras 
springs  of  Bex  haTe  been  worked  lines  dt* 
middle  of  the  IGfh  century.    They  foraieriy 
belonged  to  a  family  of  Augsburg,  named  tst- 
bel,  but  are  now  the  property  of  the  ge»a»* 
ment  of  the  canton  ( VaiuV).    In  1823.  in  <^oq- 
sequence  of  the  gradual  failure  of  the  iprii^ 
the  mountain  was  pierced  by  a  gallery,  vMel 
led  into  a  vein  or  dike  of  salt,  vnryina  from  i 
to  50  feet  in  thicknew«.    In  1846 'it  had  k« 
enetrated  to  a  distance  of  4,000  llet,  and  ty  t 
eipht  of  600  ftet   It  cuts  nearly  perpendicu- 
larly through  a  mass  of  anhydrite  (sulphstcof 
lime  without  water).   The  salt  when  mioed  it 
thrown  into  krge  reaenroirs  ooi  in  tiie  nU 
anhydrite  in  the  interior  of  tlie  rnint>,  nod 
there  dissolved  in  water,  and  when  suflickatlj 
saturated  the  brine  ht  eonveyed  hi  weota 
pipes  to  the  boilinp  house.    The  stronj:  lirintS 
are  at  once  boiled,  and  the  weaker  codc^ 
trated  by  the  process  of  graduation.   In  IMI 
the  product  of  the  springs  and  mines  was  frcm 
1 ,000  to  1 ,500  tons.    Bprinps  are  f<nind  in  other 
parts  of  Switzerland. — In  Italy  the  lagoons  and 
springs,  atill  highly  produotive,  were  workol 
in  ancient  times,  and  cnntrihntcd  not  a  littlo  lo 
the  prosperity  of  the  Koman  empire.  In  tb« 
Ibrmer  Bardiitiaa  atatea  salt  ia  a  atiict  goMm< 
ment  monopoly,  and  their  springs  and 
linos  furnish  one  of  the  chief  articles  of  export, 
amounting  to  from  14,000  to  1 5,000  tons  anaoH* 
ly. — Spain  possesses  one  of  the  mo^\  n  mark*- 
ble  salt  mines  in  Europe,  at  Cardona  in  CatalO' 
nia.    Here  is  a  hill  328  feet  high,  coveriof?  ii 
area  of  }  of  a  square  mU«,  composed  ct  r.eanj 
vertical  beds  of  salt,  pypsum,  Rn«1  <  Inv  beioM- 
ing  to  the  cretaceous  series,  the  saJt 
tuting  about  \  of  the  entire  mats.  The  i«» 
is  of  3  varieties,  the  first  nt;d  rarest  ocourring 
in  very  largely  crystalline  masses,  semi-trsn*' 
parent  and  eolorieea,  Bometiraes  yfeldinjc  on 
beinir  .^plit  perfect  u'  l-  of  8  inches  cti  'i 
the  second  pure  but  tine-grained,  traofiluc^ 
of  grayiah  whifea,  pearl  gray,  raddllh  vMK 
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flt>sh  rod,  and  brownish  red  colors;  the  third 
[ii;>are,  gramdir,  mixed  withclaj  and  gypsom. 
T;)0  working?  arc  in  tho  form  of  long  stops 
ol  one  metro  (39  iiichcs)  in  height  and  width, 
OQt  in  the  salt,  in  the  open  air,  by  means  of 
blasting  ami  the  f>ick.     Tho  salt  U  mnp]y 
groimd  and  washed  to  prepare  it  for  sale. 
The  TAlae  of  the  anmiil  produofe  farmerXf 
:i  p.oiintt'(l  to  $200,000.    Salt  sjjriti^H  .'iro  found 
ID  Other  parts  of  Catalonia  and  along  the  JPjr- 
rin^s  in  beds  of  the  same  age,  as  Pamper 
lasa  in  Nararre.   Most  of  the  salt  of  Spain, 
however,  is  obtained  froTii  sea  water,  cspo- 
rially  in  Valencia  and  Catalonia.     Silt  is  a 
strift  monopoly  in  Spain,  and  ciiu  be  sold  by 
individuals  only  for  exportation.   The  fortM.'n 
saleiare  chiefly  for  the  United  States,  tho  conn- 
tri«  on  th«  Ballto,  BracU,  and  La  Plata.  1  he 
areragc  price  for  export  ifl  3',  cts.  per  bushtd. 
The  domestio  oonsamption  is  very  large,  par> 
timlarly  for  the  flooka  of  merino  sheep,  1,000 
-'  •?ep  requiring  about  3,500  Ib.s.  unnually,  und 
ih&  whole  consuming  about  16,000,000  lbs.  To 
the  fear  of  discouraging  tho  raising  of  these  is 
Btrribatod  the ^MStOiIhe price  of  salt  being  kept 
down  by  the  govcminont  below  tho  raten  in 
France. — In  Portugal  salt  is  mauufaetured  prin- 
cipally from  sea  water,  and  the  business  is  lately 
carrit'»l  nn.  jsn^taining  a  considerable  export  and 
coasting  trade.    Tho  St.  Ubea  salt,  well  known 
Id  commerce,  and  mncli  esteemed  for  packing 
provi-iun.'!.  Is  a  product  of  Portufxal.    In  1851 
tile  whole  amount  made  in  the  country  was 
10,4S7,4S6  bnabeh.  The  export,  and  Ihot  of 
the  Cape  Verd  islands  also,  is  jirincipally  to 
Brazil  and  the  United  States.   Tho  latter  in 
l'5o7  took  113,068  bushels,  worth  $15,442. — 
to.  France  beds  of  roek  salt  and  important 
tpnn<T^  are  found  in  the  oppor  beds  of  the  trias 
formation  in  the  eastern  departments.  The 
mines  in  the  department  of  Meurthe,  inolnding 
the  celebrated  »UT[>osirs  of  Vic  and  Diouze,  are 
woiked  over  a  belt  of  country  16  m.  from  E. 
toW.andVm.  fromN.  to  8.  The  shafts  have 
p.^il  tfironij;!!  13  be<lH  of  rook  salt  of  nn  ag- 
gr^ate  thickness  of  223  feet.   Springs  abound 
b  tte  same  region,  the  brine  iVom  which  !■ 
brought  to  saturation  by  the  inldltion  of  rook 
Etit   Dieoze  produces  about  l,000,UnO  hushols 
Manally.    In  other  departments  alon:.,'  tho 
Voages  and  the  Jura,  and  in  central  Fran  , 
salt  is  an  important  prodnct.    Along  the  Fyre- 
rock  salt  mid  springs  are  found  in  the  cre- 
teMOQS  formation.    But  the  greatest  portion  of 
proflupt  of  France  is  from  iha  h^roons  on 
^-ie  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean  coasts.  The 
opentiions  at  Berre  near  Misrsetlles  are  de- 
;'^ribed  by  Mr.  T.  S.  nmit  in  a  j)aper  published 
the  "  Getdogical  Survey  of  Canada"  for  the 
l«sw  165a-*6.    The  waters  of  the  Atlantio 
contain  from  3.6  to  2.7  per  cent,  of  common 
silt,  and  thofie  of  tho  Mflitorrancan  aboiir  3 
P«r  cent.    While  the  laLtur  therefore  iilibrfi  u 
>^'ron;;>'r  hriQe,fhe  diy  and  hot  summers  of  the 
*)ttth  rn  shores  are  also  more  favorable  for  the 
enporatiun  (, which  is  condaotod  without  arti- 


ficial heat)  than  the  cooler  and  more  rainy 
coasts  of  Brittany  and  La  Y^^e.   The  Med- 
iterranean waters,  moreover,  contain  about  0.8 
per  cent,  of  sulphates  and  chlorides  of  calcium, 
magnedmn,  and  potassinm ;  and  from  the  resi- 
due, or  mother  liquors,  aftor  mo.st  of  the  com- 
mon salt  has  been  separated,  it  is  found  that 
sslts  of  magnesia  and  potash  and  solphate  of 
soda  may  be  obtained  of  almost  equal  value 
with  the  salt  which  is  the  primary  object  of 
the  mannfrristnre.  Hie  salinee  of  Berre,  how- 
ever, where  these  operations  are  very  success- 
fully conducted  npon  a  prand  scale,  do  not  use 
the  strong  sea  water,  hut  are  supplietl  from  a 
Inke  which,  though  connected  with  the  tide,  is 
freshened  fully  ono  half  by  tfrearn^  from  the  in- 
t -rior.  Other  advantages  afl'orded  by  tho  situfr* 
t  ion  oompensote  for  this  weakness  of  the  hrinew 
Til  '  ovaporating  surfaces  employed  cover  815 
acres,  of  which     is  devoted  to  the  salUng  ta* 
bles.  The  total  annual  prodnot  of  salt  Is  aboot 
44,000,00(1  lbs.   At  Bayna-s  as  M.  Payon  states, 
tho  same  amount  is  made  with  strong  sea  wa> 
ter  on  370  acres.    The  broad  receiving  basins 
of  the-d  salines  must  be  so  situated  t  h  i  they 
can  he  Hooded  at  vt-ry  hitjh  tides,  and  bo  pro- 
tijcted  by  dikes  against  their  incursions  when 
supplies  of  salt  watef  are  not  wanted.  A  clayey 
poil  is  important  to  prevent  infiltration,  and 
give  strength  to  the  dikes.   The  water  betnff 
let  into  the  great  shallow  basins,  it  is  allowed 
to  remain  till  it  deposits  ita  sediments  and  be- 
mm  to  evaporate  by  the  warmth  of  the  sun. 
It  is  thenee  conducted  eneeeseivoiy  through 
otlu  r  ]).asins  of  10  to  16  inches  depth,  in  which 
the  evaporation  goes  on,  and  tho  Htmo  it  con- 
tmned  is  deposited  as  a  sulphate.   As  its  bulk 
decreases  smaller  shallow  basins  suflice  for 
holding  it  after  it  i^  separated  from  the  sedi- 
ments and  lime,  and  in  these  it  is  concentrated 
by  continued  evaporation  to  a  saturated  brine. 
When  this  marks  25'  Baniru',  it  is  transferred 
to  the  salting  tables,  upon  which  the  crystal- 
line omsts  soon  collect.  Pnre  salt  to  the  ex- 
tent of  25  per  cent,  of  tho  whole  prodn.  t  nrpa- 
rates  between  25°  and  26",  and  may  be  kept  by 
itself,  the  brine  in  this  case  being  removed  to 
another  table.    Upon  this  salt  of  second  quality 
is  deposited  to  the  extent  of  60  per  cent,  of  tho 
whole,  between  2<i  und  28.5°;  and  upon  other 
tables  the  remainder  is  ( olh  rted  between  the 
last  degree  named  and  '.V2\    Tho  last  product, 
though  somewhat  impure  and  deliquescent  from 
the  m^esian  salts  it  contains,  is  preferred  for 
salttnfT  fish  on  account  of  it««  property  of  at- 
tracting moisture.    The  mother  liquors  are 
mn  off  to  be  treated  for  the  other  ndts.  From 
tbe  salting  tables  the  cry>taHizcd  salt  is  taken 
and  made  up  into  pyramidal  heaps,  and  dur- 
ing the  summer  season  these  are  left  exposed  to 
the  weather.  The  little  rain  that  falls pramotM 
tho  purifn  ation  of  tho  salt  by  removin!?  tho 
more  soluhlo  forei^rn  matters.    !Notliing  more 
is  done  to  prepare  tho  salt  for  the  market.  Itt 
average  pric<>  is  one  franc  for  100  kilogrammes 
(220  lbs.;.   Steam  or  horse  power  is  employed 
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the  lower  bnsins  into  the  upper  ones  ;  the  in:i- 
chines  that  take  op  the  water  are  lifting  wheela 
of  8  to  16  feet  dtameter.  In  1859  an  oiBolal 
inquiry  estimated  the  production  of  Frm  o 
as  follows:  in  the  E.  departments,  00,11*^,700 
kilogrumiaos  i  in  the  8.  W.,  8,922,100  kil. ;  in 
the  salines  on  the  English  channel,  671,200  kil. ; 
on  the  Atlantic  coast.  224,368,700  kil. ;  on  the 
Mediterranean,  267,349,700  kil.;  total,  661,- 
480,400  kilogrammes,  or  about  569,400  torn. 
The  salt  of  the  first  three  divisions  vran  mad(i 
by  artificial  heat,  of  the  last  two  by  Bolar  evap- 
oration, and  the  first  two  naarly  represent 
the  product  from  mines  and  eprin^;  the  rock 
salt  raised,  most  of  which  however  b  redis- 
solved  and  crystallized,  has  been  estimated  by 
another  authority  at  43,000  tons  or  48,690,000 
kilogrammes. — England,  which  now  produces 
more  salt  thou  any  other  country,  obtains 
her  supply  almost  cxolnsively  from  mines  and 
springs  in  beds  of  the  same  geological  oge  as 
those  of  Vio  and  Dieuze  in  France,  principally 
tn  Oheahhre  and  Woroestershire;  there  are 
also  brine  springs  in  Stnlfordshire,  from  which 
Hull  is  supplied.  North wich  and  ^  insford  in 
Cheshire,  on  the  river  Weaver,  fhmish  ^  of 
the  whole;  and  the  beds  of  rook  salt  nro 
chiefly  limited  to  the  region  drained  by  this 
river.  They  occur  in  detached  masses  of  lim- 
ited area  beneeth  tlio  plains  of  this  district, 
sometimes  fprendot!'  out,  ns  at  Xorfhwich,  to 
a  breadth  of  i  <»t  a  naie.  Tlie  strata  penetrate 
ed  at  this  locality  are  ^ypsiferous  clays  and 
maris  to  the  depth  of  12U  feet,  belo\\-  -^vliieh 
are  found  beds  of  salt  60  to  90  feet  thick,  rest- 
btg  on  80  to  40  feet  of  indurated  clays  oon« 
taining  seam^  of  rock  salt,  and  below  these 
rock  ^t  about  100  feet  thick.  The  purest  salt 
b  in  a  portion  of  4  fi»et  thickness  about  10  or 
19  feet  above  the  bottom  of  the  upper  bed ; 
and  in  another  of  20  feet  thickness  60  or  70 
feet  Uilow  the  top  of  the  lower  bed.  Other 
portions  of  the  beds  are  earthy.  The  salt  is 
not  stratified,  but  divide«l  into  vertical  prisms 
wnaetim^  8  feet  in  diameter.  The  Oheahire 
salt  is,  however,  mostly  obtained  from  wells  of 
200  to  250  feet  depth,  tenninatiiii^'  in  the  lower 
bed  of  rock  salt.  In  these  the  brine  is  pump- 
ed up  snd  thenee  conveyed  to  the  evapcvatiug 
pans*,  which  jire  20  feet  wide,  80  to  SO  feet 
long,  and  16  to  20  inches  deep.  About  12  cwt. 
of  coal  is  consumed  to  every  ton  of  salt.  At 
Northwich  a  pure  kind  of  roc-k  s^lt  i.s  also 
mined  and  dissolved.  In  1857,  1.172,437  tons 
of  white  salt  and  05,773  tons  of  ruck  salt  were 
manufactured  in  Cheshire ;  648,516  tons  of 
white  salt  and  87.119  tons  of  rock  salt  wen> 
exported.  (The  discrepancy  in  the  rock  salt 
arises  fVora  a  difS9rence  in  the  conmience- 
mcnt  of  the  year.)  The  United  States  are  the 
largest  customers,  taking  200,625  tons,  78,747 
tons  of  which  went  to  New  Orleans.  It  is 
known  in  coniinerce  as  Liverpool  salt.  Cal- 
cntta  took  7S,T40  tons.  The  rock  salt  is  prin- 
cipally seut  to  Belgium  and  Holland.  Iteoit> 
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made  1P6,500  tons.  In  1852  there  wer«  97 
salt  works  in  England,  of  which  79  were  k 
Cheshire,  1  in  Lancashire,  2  in  6tafford^nr«, 
13  in  Worcestershire,  and  2  small  estAbi:4- 
ments  in  Durham.  The  fsprinps  of  DmirTxiri 
were  worketl  by  the  Romans,  and  in  C  h  L-c 
'*  the  Wiohes"  were  very  productive  in  ih^  rof. 
of  Edward  tb  ■  ('  nfessor,  but  the  bed  of  rvi 
salt  has  been  known  only  200  years.  Yuj 
heavy  excise  dnties  were  formerlj  imposed mxa 
salt,  but  it  is  now  free.  In  Scotland,  bckr« 
the  abolition  of  the  duty,  mnch  salt  was  latiit 
from  sea  water,  but  most  of  the  salt  wovks  m 
now  abandoned.  In  Ireland  two  beds  of  roti 
salt,  making  together  a  tliickness  of  12Q  f«ci, 
covered  by  680  feet  of  red  marls,  wm  da- 
covered  about  isr).')  at  C'arrieklergus  near  htl- 
fa.st;  and  in  1857,  27.;K3r)  tons  of  rock  salt  arJ 
wliito  &ilt  were  prepared  fur  sale.  The 
Uni      "     "  " 


product  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  186? 

1,462,045  tons,  of  which  651,766  tons  woreti- 
ported.    The  value  of  the  export  for  1858 
£287,645,  for  1869  £263,922,  and  for  m 
£^58,000. — The  total  ])rodnet  of  tlio  mm* 
and  springs  of  Europe  was  estimated  in  I'ei'i 
at  1,250,000  to  1,500,000  tons.   It  is  now  eo^ 
tainly  twice  as  great  as  the  enialler,  and  proi>- 
ably  as  the  larger  of  these  estimate«t; 
with  tlio  addition  of  that  from  sea  wottrwid 
salt  lakes,  the  total  product  is  probabljr 
tween  4.500,000,  and  5,O00,0no  tons.— In  Aiii 
salt  i.s  no  loss  abundant  ihjiu  in  Lurupc.  h 
Siberia  and  Tartary  plains  are  covered  with 
.saline  inornstations.    Extensive  mines  of  roci 
salt  have  been  worked  from  ancient  tiin«« 
Nakhshivan  in  Armenia.  Thia  TarietrsbooB^i 
in  Persia,  where  are  also  more  than  ^.0  wit 
lakes  without  outlets.    Lake  Ooroomiah,  ^ 
m.  long  and  80  broad,  md  situated  aboii(iMN> 
feet  above  the  Bca  level,  contains  brine  of  t  J- 
traordinary  strength,  the  percentage  of  P^* 
salt  being  18.116  and  other  salts  2.4S4.  W 
specific  prav  ity  is  1.166.    In  summer,  over  » 
breadth  of  ;{  or  4  m.  around  parta  of  thisM* 
the  incrubtiiLiou  of  ^alt  is  sometimes  more  th«a 
a  foot  thick.   Most  of  the  salt  used  in  E.  Ko<  r- 
distan  is  from  tl  i^  lake.     In  ralestJm'  r.'ic 
waters  of  the  I>ead  sea  contain  a  st'ii  lu:^:^;^ 
proportion  of  saline  matters,  thoe^h  onlv  3 
per  cent,  of  pure  salt.    (See  DrAi>  ?ea^ 
natural  resources  of  British  India  in  fail 
very  great,  but  rendered  comparativel.r  tans* 
portant  by  the  monopoly  of  the  frov«  rnniep^ 
and  salt  is  laru'ely  imported  from  Esim^^- 
btill  vast  beds  of  rock  salt  are  worked  in 
Fnqjanb  at  the  foot  of  the  IlimaU.^a.  "''^ 
great  quantities  arc  obtained  from  the 
tations  over  the  plains  near  the  mo»tl'  ot  w 
Indus,  and  from  Tarioiis  other  portions  yi  ^ 
Indian  peninsula.    The  salt  wells  of  C  isja** 
remarkable  for  their  great  depth  and 
numbers.  Mention  is  made  of  them 
f^ws  Weu.8,  vol.  ii.  p.  172.    China  .'"'1  J**^ 
also  are  wholly  dependent  upon  thcif  jT 
Bonro^  in  this  article,  admitting  no  iBP"**" 
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ti'jM  from  abroad. — AfHca  contfdns  exteneire 
tructs  of  Bait  lands  and  beds  of  rock  salt  in  the 
:.<:ert  ofS&hn'-r^,  [•firricularlj  in  the  N,  and  W, 
irtiorhs,  &A  in  umL  part  called  Tanezruft,  on  tiio 
mte  between  Tuat  and  TimltoeKMk.  Tfad  tradft 
lii  salt  with  Soodan  fumisheaaeopportformany 
'jH  the  iobabitants  of  the  desert.  Near  Biskra 
if  t  moimtain  of  salt  in  th«  «rciM«oiui  forma- 
:  m\  and  another  is  found  near  the  salt  lake 
lignz.  This  lalce  is  in  some  seasoxw  corered 
wHh  a  glifltenin^^  \vh\t»  onut  of  exoeUent  nit, 
Iko  ice,  omoontin^'  to  even  one  or  two  feet  in 
Uiickness.  Other  lakes  of  similar  character  are 
Tnct  with  in  tliis  region,  and  also  in  Abyssinia. 
Id  central  Africa,  salt  obtained  fi-om  salt  lakM 
U  {"erhaps  the  mo^  important  article  of  eom- 
jj.rco.   la  portions  not  provided  with  it  its 
w^nt  is  severely  fdt,  and  Mnngo  Park  qieaks 
M  Its  being  there  rofrarded  as  the  preate'^t  Inx- 
•drj.  aod  pieces  of  it  when  obtained  by  the 

were  sugar.  He 
!  r  ;>r]f  ex[)erienced  great  di.stre-i^  f  ir  want  of 
\L  iklt  water  lakes  ure  found  in  S.  Africa  also, 
anil  are  known  aoMMigthe  eolonists  as  Mut  jMnut, 
Ooe  of  these  is  covered  over  the  bottom  with  a 
b^cr  of  very  bard  roek  salt.  Aronnd  the  mar- 
gin it  U  quarried  wiLli  icicles ;  and  daring  the 
prtv&lenoe  of  the  dry  8.  £.  summer  winds  the 
■■:r&co  is  covered  witli  a  tieautiful  deposit  of 
•f  iTii  white  salt  lilce  tiakes  of  snow. — In  the 
flandwioh  tslands  salt  is  procured  from  the  salt 
i^kes  near  Honoluln,  and  is  an  article  of  export, 
iica  water  is  evaporated  for  salt  in  Hawaii. — In 
^>QtIi  America,  rock  salt  is  iband  in  Brazil, 
P-  ni,  New  Granada,  and  Veneznt-la :  in  tlio 
^apa^  uf  the  south  and  the  elevated  plains  of 
Pen,  itoeenrs  as  an  inonutation ;  in  Patagonia 
f.nd  La  Plata  are  productive  salt  lakes ;  in  Now 
^Taoada  salt  is  obtained  from  sprincrs,  and  in 
Brazil  from  lagoons  on  the  coast.    Tlie  saliuei 
'•r  salt  lakes  of  the  pampas  extend  from  Port 
Joliiin  in  Patagonia,  lat.  49°  S.,  to  Chaco  in 
liie  Argentine  republic,  lat.  25*  S.   They  are 
from  'ioT  4  to  sboQt  800 feet  lower  than  the  sar- 
^•ia<l"n;:  plain.'',  occur  at  ditler.nt  elevations 
^•^ve  tho  sea,  and  are  sometimes  of  very  con- 
tidsrsUe  aise.  They  are  generally  very  shal- 
^'^T,  and  in  the  wet  season  the  whole  or  a  })art 
of  Ui6  salt  is  dissolved,  and  redeposited  during 
*M  dry  season,  when  the  appearance  of  the 
raow-wliite  expanse,  crystallized  in  great  cubes, 
i»  very  striking.    About  4oO  m.  S.  W.  by  "W. 
frwa  Boenos  Ayres  is  a  very  largo  lalie,  called 
yire  Lauquen,  aboat  80  m.  long  and  15  broad, 
•rim  which  that  city  dreu'  its  snpidies  of  salt 
Wore  the  port  was  thrown  open  to  foreign 
^>da.  Patagoniaa  aalt  is  sttll  a  large  article 
«  ^3mmerce  with  other  parts  of  South  Amer- 
^  Ubof  the  greatest  purity,  requiring  no 
NP*ntioii«  and  containing  only  0.26  per  cent. 
'^871»Ham  and  0.22  of  earthy  matter,  with- 
twt  a  trace  of  iodic  salts.    It  does  not  an- 
wen  for  preserving  meat  as  sea  salt, 
\^hiit\j  from  its  entire  freedom  from  the  de- 
''^^•scent  chl'"-"|<>  of  raagnt";nHn.  The  ?K»f!s  of 
«alt6  m  uio  eleTi^ed  piaim  ot  larapaca 


in  Peru,  especially  around  Iqnique,  are 
the  most  remarkable  in  the  world.  The  por- 
phyritic  mountuin^^  on  the  coast  rise  abniptly 
to 'a  height  of  between  1.900  and  3,000  feet; 
iMtween  their  summits  and  an  inliuid  plain, 
on  which  the  ceK  hmted  deposit  of  nitrate  of 
soda  lies,  is  a  high  undulatory  dii»trict,  covered 
by  a  erust  chiefly  composed  of  common  salt, 
either  in  white,  hard,  opaque  nodules,  or  min- 
gled with  sand,  forming  a  compact  sandattMie. 
This  never  attains  a  grest  tliioknees,  thongli  in 
the  panipa  of  Tainanigal,  in  South  Peru,  Mr. 
J.  U.  Blake  saw  a  considerable  space  covered 
with  round  masses  of  ^alt,  6  or  6  feet  in  diameter, 
piled  upon  each  other.  In  some  places  they 
were  of  a  deep  red.  but  in  the  vicinity  of  Pisco 
they  were  sufficiently  pure  for  culinary  pur- 
poses. The  inbabitents  employed  them  la 
huiMing  their  honges.  A?  rain  falls  here  only 
at  intervals  of  many  years,  the  depodta  are  Bob- 
leeted  to  yery  little  wastes  (See  Axdm,  and 
NiTBATEt;.)  M.  d'Orbicmy  nhscrred  an.nlogous 
saline  beds  extending  from  Cob\ja  in  Bolivia 
f»r  6"  northward,  at  neights  varying  from  600 
to  900  feet.  From  the  presence  ot  re<  ent  sea 
"s^holls  on  these  beds,  he  concludes  that  they 
have  been  formed  by  the  evaporation  of  sea 
water,  and  Darwin  thinks  that  this  is  the  case 
also  with  the  Tquiiiue  bed«i,  though  standini?  at 
about  8,000  feet  above  the  sea.  Bolt  is  also 
stated  by  Darwin  to  oconr  in  n  sbrmiified  toaa 
in  thin  layers  nmoTi'_'  sandstones  at  several 
points  on  the  sitore^  of  Pern,  as  in  the  island 
of  San  Lorenzo,  off  lima,  where  a  series  of 
sandstones  and  shales  of  SOO  feet  in  thiokneSB 
is  filled  with  little  seams  of  it.  Considera- 
ble qnantities  of  salt  are  sent  fttyra  Payta  to 
Chili.  New  Granada  has  Tory  rich  mines  of 
rock  salt,  especially  in  the  di^rict  of  Zipa- 
quira.  The  mineral  extends  uiany  miles  across 
a  branch  of  the  Oordillera,  and  thenunes  near 
Bogota  are  stated  by  Gen.  Mo?qnera  to  yield 
nearly  $1,000  per  day.  Salt  springs  are  also 
Ibond  here.  On  the  K.  eoaat  are  lagoons  of 
great  capacity  of  production.  The  salt  minea 
of  Araja,  in  the  peninsula  N.  of  Oumana  itt 
Ycnezaela,  were  aisooTered  by  the  foDowera 
of  Columbus  in  1499;  and  as  tliey  offered  an  in- 
exhaustil)le  supply  of  the  finest  salt,  tliey  con- 
tinued for  years  to  attract  adventurers  of  all 
nati(Hia.  Their  productai  and  those  of  the  im« 
men^e  deposits  near  LaGuayra  furnish  employ- 
uieut  fur  a  largo  number  of  coasters,  as  well  as 
some  export  trade.  I'he  island  of  Margarita  haa 
aho  s;i1t  work'^.  T!ie  ini[>i>rtation  of  foreign 
salt  into  Venezaela  is  prohibited.  The  Dutch 
islands  of  Onraooa  and  Bnen  Ayre,  V,  of  Vene- 
zuela, prodnce  very  large  quantities  by  natural 
evaporation  and  of  the  finest  quality.  In  1847 
950,000  barrels  were  prodnoed,  ml  108,847 
were  exportetl.  In  1851,  19,982  barrels  were 
exported  to  the  United  States:  in  ia52,  11,011 
barrels;  and  in  1853,  43,484  barrels;  average 
value,  86  ct^.  per  barrel.  British  Gtdana  pro- 
duces salt  from  lagonn-j.  nvA  <>-m\3  some  to  the 
United  States. — largo  number  of  the  \Vei>t 
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India  islands  prodnoe  salt,  esMoiaUj  the  sontli*  Ametim  hot  UtUe  salt  ia  madtt,  tiioaih  fa  Vcm 

orii  l^ahamas.  Culpa,  Porto  Rico.  St.  Martin'.",  Scotia  ruitl  ^'^'^v  "Rruoswickpalt  Fprinir- .iljocai 

and  bu  Christopber  or  bt.  Kitts.   Turk's  island,  Uape  Bretoo  ulaud,  Kewfotmdlajxi.  nT.d  ik 

8.  E.  of  the  Bahamas,  was  formerlf  the  HMdn  ICagdalen  islaods  also  eontaJn  sprli  gs.  b 

source  of  sea  salt  for  the  United  »State9,  and  ovon  nearly  jJl  tliesc  places  they  are  u?^uciat«l  witi 

now  most  of  the  salt  from  any  of  the  West  India  gypsum,    in  Uauada  thej  are  few  and  nci 

islands^  or  from  Yucatan  and  Ouragoa,  is  called  strong.   Along  the  N.  shore  of  Lake  OnuHf 

Tork^a  island  salt.    Bince  1883,  however,  the  are  some  tokrably  copious,  but  rather  weik. 

manufacturt'  !tns  fallon  off  Ii ere,  while  it  has  brinoaprings.  in  tlio  towiishlj)  uf  I\-n  y.  Nonb- 

grown  up  ill  tiie  Windward  islands  mid  souio  uiubcrlaad  co.,  riuu-h  ^It  wais  luadc*  trum  sev 

Other  British  islands.    In  1857  the  Engli.sh  eral  spriii;.'s  dnrin<r  the  war  of  181S.  Id  tb 

islnnds  sent  1,03:3       '  n  liels,  worth  $158,909,  township  ol'W  hit  by.  York  co.,  are  several  issniDf 

to  the  United  Status,   hi  1853  the  Bahamas  ex-  from  clay,  which  become  much  stronger  viU 

ported  to  the  amoant  of  tS7,58T,  eqi^valent,  additional  depth.  In  the  towndiip  of  Tnwto. 

15  ceat8(the  price  in  1854\  to  883,580  bushels,  about  Burlin^rtoii  bay  and  St.  Catharitu*«.  re 

At  8t  XittH|  in  1855,  ealt  was  worth  20  to  27  many  others,  some  of  which  have  been  wwidi 

cents,  with  an  export  dnty  of  2  eents.  Of  Hie  On  ue  Bear  l4dce  river.  In  Hndscoi^s  Bay  twri- 

Dutch  West  Iiidio;*,  beside  Curacoa  and  Buen  tory,  are  excellent  salt  springs,  as  well  u  or 

Ayre,  St.  Martin,  in  the  Leeward  blonds,  pro-  the  Mackenzie  ri\  cr.    T.  8.  Tlurit,  recommeDd- 

duces  a  proat  deal  from  lagoons  in  the  southern  ing  the  establish ui cut  ol  \vorkt»  for  the  niwii^- 

part,  and  it  is  the  principal  export  of  Philis-  iacture  of  salt  from  sea  water  in  eastsnOtt- 

burg,  the  I^ntch  capital.    In  1857,  174,802  ada,  says  that  the  frosts  nre  seven'  enou^b 

bushels,  woriLi  $31,7yo,  were  imported  into  the  In  winter  to  allow  the  process  by  trveiang  w 

United  States  from  the  Datoh  West  fodies.  be  employed,  and  that  the  strong  briiMi  tkm 

On  the  K.  coast  of  Cuba  are  extensive  la-  prepared  coulil  be  very  rapidly  evaporst*^ 

goons,  from  which,  in  dry  years,  large  quan-  by  the  heat  of  summer,  equal  to  that  of  tLc 

nties  are  obtained.    In  Porto  Rioo  ere  two  sonth  of  Fhmoe.  jQanadm  is  at  prasoit  pci^ 

salines  formerly  worked  by  the  govermuent,  ciintlly  tiiijiiilied  from  Eii;jland  and  tin'  state  of 

and  stated  some  years  ago  to  yield  lUO  tons  New  York,  having  in  1857  imported  l^i»ii 

annually.  Th^  aalt  worn,  as  well  as  the  mo-  tons  from  England,  and  609,604  bnsbeb,  or 

nopoly  of  the  introduction  of  either  Spanish  or  about  14,600  tons,  from  the  United  Statt*.  Sbt 

foreign  salt  into  the  island,  wore  sold  to  private  ia  indeed  our  only  ( nstomor  of  importanoe,  tk 

parties  in  1851.    Cuba  and  Purtu  Kico,  how-  exports  of  Aniericau  salt  to  other  connftriei 

ever,  draw  most  of  their  supply  from  Spain,  averaging  only  20,000  or  .lO.OOO  bushels.  Tb* 

and  some  from  England  f  1,088  tons  in  1857).  rest  of  Briti>li  America  in   1857  imported 

The  duty  on  foreign  sait  is  $3.75  on  400  lbs.—  58,011  tons  from  England.— The  United  8uie* 

In  Oen^  America  are  many  salt  springs,  and  is  well  supplied  with  aalt,  S8  of  the  states  and 

en  tlie  Pacific  coast  largo  quantities  are  made  territories  having  been  rotnrm  d  by  tbe  dif- 

from  sea  water.   In  Mexico  the  state  of  Otgaca  ferent  census^  since  181  u  us  ]>roJucer8,  while 

iutt  sdinea  extending  for80 or 40 leagues  along  7  others  possess  valuable  sj)riugs  or  depot- 

the  Pacific,  wbiclj  are  very  valuable,  and  suj)-  its.    Rock  salt  has  been  found  only  in  vc^- 

ply  the  whole  interior  of  the  state.    Tiiese  era  Virginia.   The  principal  springs  m  ia 

formerly  belonged  to  the  government,  but  were  wwtern  New  York,  near  Syracuse,  in  w«<toe 

sold  by  Santa  Anna  to  the  family  of  Echeverria  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania,  in  Michigan.  ai»d  in 

for$300.0no.   Pock  ?alt  may  perhaps  hereafter  the  states  bordering  on  the  Ohio,   fall  lai^ 

be  found  in  Oiyaca,  as  salt  bpringn  issue  from  occur  in  California,  Utah,  New  Meiioo,  Tern 

fl^paeons  strata  near  Sen  Juan  de  los  Ooes^  and  Minnesota.   Bait  has  been  made  I'roni  ^* 

^mpeacby  producii  ninch  salt,  which  gives  water  in  nearly  every  Athwtic  state  at  sen"' 

rise  to  an  extensive  ci»ai»iing  trade  firom  Tarn-  period,  but  its  production  haa  of  late  year«  been 

pieo;  and  tiie  eslt  whfoh  forms  so  large  an  mostly  Imdted  to  Florida,  la  Texas,  i  <  ar  tbe 

itein  of  tbe  ou'-fing  trado  of  Vera  Cruz  is  Rio  Grande,  is  a  very  extensive  <nh  LiSIOkb- 

probably  derived  from  the  same  source.    In  The  New  England  states  have  at  diUcreiit  tipe! 

Tanuralipas  salt  is  produced  from  ac^^  of  la-  prodnoed  large  quantHws  of  sea  sslt  P^^' 

goon-s  on  the  coast,  divided  by  tlie  Rio  Grande  larly  during  the  war  of  1812  and  about  IWO, 

from  the  celebrated  salt  lake  near  Brownsville  sinec  which  time  but  little  has  beta  lo*^ 

in  Texas.    New  Ix-on  produces  salt,  probably  The  tirst  attempt  appears  to  have  been  in  IB* 

fr>om  springs.   The  lake  of  Tczcoeo,  aenr  th«  atOape  Ann,batitwisnotsnoccs8ful.  l>°r'°^ 

city  o(  Mexic.).  Is  ro  strongly  impregnated  as  the  revolutionary  war  much  was  made  bj  ww*' 

to  leave  a  vvliitr  d.  posit  on  its  baniis,  ami  sup-  ing  sea  water,  and  after  its  close  an  titeMW 

pUesanumber  of  salt  works.  The  i.sland  of  Car>  ^rstem  of  salt  makhig  by  solar  evsporati^ 

men,  in  tlie  gulf  of  California,  contains  m  birge  producing  a  very  pure  article,  grew  up*n)^ 

salt  lake,  witli  a  solid  oruat  several  feet  thick.  New  Bedlbrd  and  Cape  Cod.  Lines  of 

Large  quantities  are  sent  to  Hasatlan  and  San  more  than  1,000  fret  in  length,  with  now* 

Francisco.    In  1857  the  price  at  Mnzatlan  was  roofs,  were  constructed,  and  the  shore? 

$5  per  ton,  freight  to  San  Francisco  $10,  and  studded  with  wind  mills  by  wluoh  tbe 

opSwt  dntj  20  per  MoiL^In  BritUh  Noitii  was  pumped  Into  the  vain  Thedheipi^V'*' 
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of  imipi  ttlt  ftuiSty  rendired  them  nnproita^  iMvrler  between  the  water  raised  from  the  wella 

!  le.  Th'  UiTh  ;i  fcTT  rat3  are  still  kept  in  opera-  and  that  of  tlu*  lake.    Wells  aro  sunk  or  bored 

tiga  at  Cape  Cod,  ^ahaat,  4c.   In  1880  about  ia  the  low  lands  .around  the  lake  to  Tariouft 

WjOQO  baaheLB  were  mannfM^tared  by  solar  depths  from  200  to  800  feet,  and  from  these  the 

tiitwiithw  in.  ll«a»a<-lin>ctts.  and  a  Htill  larger  salt  water  is  forced  up  bj  pum[>8  into  the  r^ 

f|ttant!rr  in  Maine ;  ami  in  l!^-"i*2  the  rnimtj  of  orvoir.-*  from  which  the  eraporatinp  works  are 

Uarostabie,  Mass.,  alone  liad  1,425,000  I'ect  of  HuppUeU.    Tliu  strata  |ia&»ed  Lhrouj^h  near  the 

vtti  prodoOTig  858,2 '•<  )  hushds,  bat  in  1884  rarface  ars  beds  of  fine  sand,  and  then  claj, 

:bi.- ^n-in     vrii«5  al>andoned  in  conscqnonec  of  .wiru'timcs  more  than  40  feet  thick,  beneath 

ik- redaction  ill  duty,  «iee.   In  Delaware  and  which  ia  gravel  of  pebbles  ^d  saod  ooutaauing 

5nr  hr^r  darinfi^  the  veTolntionarj  war  many  salt  water.  The  Imne  is  of  Tiriable  s^reii^ 

«null  works  were  erected,  and  frequently  de-  in  the  different  wells,  as  indicated  by  its  specific 

*trujed  by  the  British.    In  1812  it  was  inadf  gravity,  which  is  from  1.045  to  1.147,  and  from 

Id  the  flats  back  of  the  Leaches  in  Capo  May  *iO  to  4o  galluus  are  reciuired  for  a  bushel  oi  dry 

•xi.,  X.  J.,  by  difirpng  holes  in  the  sand,  and  al-  ittlt  weighing  66  lbs.   The  chief  impurity  is  snK 

rt^ing  the  lirine  to  drain  in.    This  was  .so  phnte  of  lime,  which  was  fonnd  by  Dr.  Lewis  C. 

m»dx  coaceotratvd  by  natoral  evaporation  that  Be*  k  to  amount  to  4.04  to  6.69  per  cent  Ex.- 

ifcmd  of  it  evai><>rated  in  iron  kettles  would  cepting  the  diloride  of  magnesimo,  ^e  impnri- 

mike  s  bushel  of  salt.    Virginia  had  salt  works  ties  found  in  those  brines  are  also  common  to 

s:  Caj>e  Ch;irlt  s  hefore  1C20,  and  in  1633  ex-  rack  salt.    From  the  deepest  welli  at  Syra- 

poruxi  mil  to  Ma^M«achusett^).    In  South  Caro-  cuse  Dr.  Beck  obtained  brines  whi*  h  ati'orded 

iiBi.  Nathaniel  Johnson  undertook  the  mann-  178.60  puts  of  salt  in  1.000  parts,  and  of  which 

irtwe  in  1G><9.  and  in  1725  the  lefrislature  .33^  ^rallons  were  required  to  the  bushel  of  ordi- 

fmid  ivo  acta  tor  the  enoouragement  of  salt  narily  dry  salt^   The  deepest  welia  now  aflord 

mloaf.  In  Florida  none  is  reoorted  before  brines  eonlidning  17  to  fiO  pw  oent  (Mf  salt. 

I'H",  bat  in  1857  it  was  estimated  that  100,000  The  brine  from  the  wells,  being  reoeiyed  in 

bu«liel«  were  made,  mostly  at  Key  West.  Texjig  largo  reservoirs,  is  allowed  to  remain  until  some 

ta*ie  ftboQt  20,000  bushels  in  1857,  probably  of  its  iinpuritie:*,  the  oxide  of  iron  particular- 

frnatliosalt  lagoon  before  spoken  of.  Salt  is  ly,  are  dei>osited.   This  operation  is  hastened 

tiiv  nudo  in  large  quantities  t  i  >  rn  ^-.-.x  water  by  the  addition  of  about  2  lbs.  of  alum  to  5,000 

dear  Lq9  i:VngeIes,  Cal. — The  salt  t>pri{igs  of  gallons  of  brine.   Stirring  in  clay  has  a  siQular 

York,  whioh  ftimisb  nearly  half  the  do-  elTeot,  and  also  heating  the  brine.  Lbne  was 

a»dc  *apply,  are  principally  situated  in  Onon-  formerly  used  for  the  same  pnrpoee;  but  this 

<k:»  c«j..  in  the  towns  of  Syracuse,  Salina,  is  now  given  i7p.    About  \  of  the  whole  salt 

B&>i  treddes,  and  i^sue  from  ruck^i  of  upper  product  is  ttuparated  by  solar  evaporation  and 

K.  inMXi  age.    They  were  known  to  the  In-  ^  by  boiling.  The  great  reservoirs  for  the  fi»p< 

•liios  at  a  very  cnrly  period,  but  Father  Lalle-  mcr  process,  or  solar  salt  grounds,  cover  about 

'oiSA  li  believed  to  have  been  the  first  white  700  acres  of  land.   They  are  divided  into  tonka 

9«i  who  visited  them.  Le  Koyne,  a  Jesoit,  cf  about  18  by  18  feet  eaoh,  and  8  hiehes  depth, 

li^  tnentionH  them  in  1P»5^?.    About  1770  which  are  provided  with  movable  covers,  ana 

Oaooda^  Bait  was  in  common  use  among  the  the  annual  product  of  each  one  of  these  is  about 

Driawtre:*,  and  was  brought  to  Quebec  for  60  bushels  of  coarse  salt  such  as  is  used  for 

'<^r.  Tbo  first  made  by  the  whites  was  in  ]MMsldng  and  curing  pro>'isions.   The  weight  of 

l"?!*.  near  Syracn'=.>,  bv  boiling.    The  salines  n  meft^Ttrcd  bushel  of  this  salt  is  about  70  lbs. 

■Mhag  to  the  state,  which  supplies  the  brine  to  The  boiled  salt  is  rated  at  66  lbs.  to  the  bushel) 

^Qfarturers  and  receives  a  royalty  of  1  eent  and  6  of  these  bnshels  make  a  barrel ;  bat  the 

abavbeL   Six  cents  was  formerly  charged,  and  actual  weight  Is  found  to  vary  considerably  above 

^  aate  thus  derived  a  large  revenue;  t)ut  in  aitd  below  5G  l)>s.  aeeording  to  the  position  of 

IW  tlie  tax  was  reduced  to  its  present  amount,  the  kettles  in  regard  to  the  fire.   The  duty  paid 

^hioh  toffioes  to  defray  the  expenses  of  pump-  to  the  state  for  solar  and  l>oiled  salt  is  calculated 

sopenntf'ndencc,         Tn  nsO-'OO,  .'500  or  on  66  lbs.  to  the  bushel.    The  boiling  is  conduct- 

l>Q.>heU  were  mide  aud  mid  at  $1  a  bushel,  ed  in  large  iron  kettles  holding  about  100  gal- 

n  Ifll  tbeeapacity  of  the  works  waa8,000bnsh-  Ions  each,  and  set  in  **b1ooka^  of  brick  work 

y  «srpir.  Jn  1707.  when  the  first  leases  of  salt  close  together,  and  in  a  single  lino,  or  in  two 

)le  length  of  the  block, 
contain  80  kettles,  and 

 'liom  20,000  to  26,000  bush- 

in  1S58,  7.033,2 !'.»  bushels.    From  Jan.  ]  els  of  .salt,  with  a  consumption  of  a  cord  of  hard 

Aof-  3,  18G1,  the  product  was  2,40d,68a  wood  or  a  ton  of  coal  for  every  46  busJiels. 

^^eia,  and  the  entire  prodnet  for  the  year  There  are  in  all  819  blodu,  containing  16,484 

jsa  estlm  it.  d  at  7.nnn.nno  bushels.    The  pro-  kettles,  and  cap.ablc  of  making  12,480,000  bush- 

springs  are  in  great  part  found  in  the  els  of  salt  a  year.    The  sulphate  of  lime  sepa- 

*{^f  lands  which  surround  Onondaga  lake,  rates  just  before  the  salt  begins  to  crystcdlize, 

^  ibeet  of  fresh  water  6  miles  long  and  a  mile  and  is  caught  in  a  pan  placed  for  tiie  purpose 

'"i*-  A  -tr.it mn  of  marl  3  to  12  feet  thick,  in  the  bottom  of  each  kettle.    The  appearance 

^Wliikd  bjf  a  marly  clay,  forms  an  impervious  of  the  salt  ia  thus  much  improved,  as  it  ia  also 
TOk  ZIT. — ^20 


—  *  ^Ifc'l,      »»!■■>.»•  <l»>^V    A  VC*i7^  -7         1     .-till  U  V  1'  ''~V       I  •  L  1  I V  i  ^     <».1J\4  III 

^>la  were  made,  the  product  was  25,474  bushels ;  i)ara]lel  rows,  tlie  whol 

■  1»T.  16.5.448;  in  1817,  448,665;  in  1827,  A  double  block  may  < 

K410;  in  1»37.  ■2.1tll.28T:  in  l>ii7,  3,951. .';rjl ;  may  make  in  a  yearfhm 
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by  precipitfttinpr  and  retnoving  the  Jfmnl!  qnan-  ductive  wells  are  now  in  ase,  bond  t»Ai 

tiity  of  oxide  of  iron  in  the  brine.    MetbodB  depth  of  200  to  300  feet,  and  4  inches  diaint**- 

have  recently  been  Introdnoed  also  of  separatbg  In  one  well,  over  300  feet  of  rod:  salt  ^am 

thecloridesofcalcinm  and  inaf?nesium.  and  thos  by  a  littlo  clay  was  pas^  throng  vitkm 

preventing  the  salt  from  attracting  moisture,  tapping  any  brrnc.    There  appears  to  be  a  > 

Thns  porified  the  salt  is  perfectly  white  and  as  solid  rock,  but  a  deposit  ol  cluv  aiid  ewlli,  ia- 

dry  as  dt»t  in  the  duinpcst  weather,  and  wher-  bedding  in  places  largo  bodies  of  rock  Mb  aii 

ever  known  is  preferred  to  any  other.    When  gypsum,  and  saturated  in  its  lower  poniuLj 

tlio  couteuts  are  reduced  to  ^  or  |  the  salt  is  with  highly  concentrated  brine.   The  prodtd 

scooped  out  into  a  .basket,  drained  back  into  is  now  more  than  800,000  bushdsof  60Iktft 

the  kettle,  and  then  pnt  into  bins,  where  it  is  the  biipho!,  and  M  <n\h  alM.tit  50  cent*.  Tjw 

allowed  to  drain  for  two  weeks.   It  is  then  bar-  brine  contains  about  23  per  cent,  of  salt,  b  ^ 

relied  for  sale.  Theooat  of  raannfafitore  ia  about  tirely  free  from  dilorides  of  calcium  and  aif- 

$1  a  liarrel,  whether  by  solar  evaporation  or  nesiura  or  oxide  of  iron,  making  averj  drmd 

by  boiling.   Salt  springs  are  found  in  other  colorless  salt,  and  is  in  mch  abuiK^iT;  e 

parts  of  western  New  York,  especially  over  the  only  2  out  of  the  5  wills  arc  gcutrall^  ii,  ^ 

area  extendinfj;  E.  and  W.  170  m.  from  Otsego  The  following  is  the  transportation  of  sahfrift 

CO.  to  Orleans  and  Genegee,  and  N.  and  S.  tliis  di>lr?rt  over  tbo  Virginia  and  I«(UMm 

about  80  m.  from  Broome  co.  nearly  to  Lake  railroad  for  the  years  luiniL-d : 
Ontario. — In  W.  Pennsylvania  is  an  important 
fnlt  r< '/ion  along  the  Alleghany,  Kiskimine- 
tay,  and  Beaver  rivers,  in  tlie  carboniferous  se- 
ries. In  1812  the  first  wells  were  bored  200 
feet  deep  on  the  Kiskiminotas  river,  and  in  1829 
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cents  per  bushel,  while  in  Kentucky,  Ohio,  A  branch  railroad  I'i  ui.  lon^r  was  completr^! 
and  lilinois  it  was  selling  at  50  cents.  The  in  Sept.  1856»  at  a  co&t  of  $212,790,  oodq«cud( 
prodootion  cf  Pennsylvania  in  1857  was  eeti-  the  aatt  mlttM  widi  the  "Vlt^la  and  Tcbbm* 
mated  at  900,000  bushels. — ^Virginia  has  two  see  railroad.  It  is  dependent  wLollr  on  the 
distinct  salt  regions,  one  near  the  W.  boundary  business  eoTrnected  with  these  and  the  yliM 
lino  on  the  banks  of  the  Great  Kanawha  river,  banks.  In  eu^tvru  TennctiiHjc  are  some  tdt 
and  a  second  in  Washington  and  Smyth  cos.  in  springg,  bat  not  very  atrong.  At  Estabrool, 
the  8.  W.,  along  the  banks  of  the  N.  fork  of  the  Anderson  co.,  a  well  was  snnV  Oon  feet  in  t 
Ilolston  river.  The  first  is  in  the  lower  coal  dblocation  of  the  >trata,  ])erliai>s  ((irre>i'onJ- 
measures,  and  extends  10  or  12  m.  along  die  ing  in  age  ivith  tliat  of  the  Hol-ton.— Ohio 
river.  It  was  first  notired  by  Indiana  and  comes  next  to  New  Yt'rk  and  Virginia  in  the 
settlers  as  forming  deer  licks,  from  which  they  extent  of  production.  The  springs  are  a'i- 
made  a  little  salt  The  first  wells  bored  were  ated  in  the  8.  E.  and  8.  parte  of  the  state,  on  tie 
only  30  feet  deep,  but  some  have  since  been  Muskiiijrnui,  TToekinp.  and  Srinto  riv.rv  -ci 
bored  1,500  feet;  700  or  800  feet  is  however  as  at  Pomoroy  on  the  Ohio,  nearly  opposite  tin 
great  a  depth  as  is  generally  profitable,  as  be-  monUl  cf  the  Kanawha.  Those  on  tbe  Hu- 
iW  this  the  water  does  not  incTcmie,  while  the  Miuram  and  Hocking,  and  near  Peinen.*r. 
diHcliarge  of  carburetted  hydrogen  gas  becomes  in  uio  same  fonnation  as  the  Ki^lciminetia 
much  more  copious.  This  tra.s  was  forwierly  Kanawha  brines.  The  first  attempts  in  Ofcio 
employed  for  heating  the  kettles,  hut  its  use  la  were  made  in  1798  at  the  "old  Scioto  ssll 
now  ahnost  discontinned.  Thebrirn  i- >  oTif^en-  works"  in  Jack?on  co.  The  wellf  wore  ouIt 
trated  by  boiling  in  long  pans  with  sectional  80  feet  deep,  and  600  t<>  sOO  gallons  were  re- 
east  iron  bottoms  and  wooden  sides,  and  whcm  qnu-ed  to  miuce  a  bushel  of  d.n  k  nvA  inferior 
nearly  saturated  is  conduc  ted  into  a  series  of  salt,  which  however  sold  for  or  ^4,  lKiRgc&^ 
settling  and  c^stallizing  reservoirs,  heated  hy  ried,  even  as  late  as  1808,  on  pack  hor^f  to  cen- 
flteem  pipes,  'nie  bittern  or  reddnalliqiior eon-  aiderable  distances.  Till  withhi  8  or  10  yeflr^. 
tains  a  good  deal  of  bromine.  In  1829  these  the  wells  were  sunk  only  400  or  r)*"*'  tv'et  "> 
works  produced  1,000,000  bushels,  worth  20  depth,  but  at  Pomeroy  they  are  1,200  feel  to 
to  26  cts. ;  they  now  make  2,500,000  to  8,000,-  yielding  a  copious  8upi>ly  of  strong  brii«,iM 

000  bushels,  worth  16  to  16  cts.  The  Holston  two  thirds  of  the  salt  of  Ohio  is  msamiic- 
^]>r]i\gs  and  rock  palt  nre  situated  on  the  line  tured  in  that  viclii'f  ^     From  some  <d  uj* 

01  JLU  extensive  dislocation  uf  the  strata,  bring-  springs  issue  hir},'e  iiuaiitities  of  carborettol 
ing  the  lower  sQniian  magnesian  Ihnestonee  hydrogen  <ras,  which  is  used  as  fuel  in  ev«fH>- 
int'i  hiMnediatc  contact  with  the  lower  carbon-  rating,  lloek  oil  is  ah^o  a  ]^rodtiet  of  thcrn,^  (b« 
iferou.s  btrata,  the  vertical  displacement  being  PBXBOLKrM.)  In  1850  Ohio  produced  ^^^'^ 
ealcniated  by  Pro£  Bogers  at  not  less  than  bushelB,  and  in  1857theeetimatewasl.5<^<^ 
8,000  feet.  Tlie  dislocation  is  at  least  100  miles  busliels,  or  nearly  three  times  as  mncli  ln<l>- 
long)  bnt  no  rock  salt  or  workable  brine  is  foond  ana  has  numerous  salt  springs,  especi&a.v  iloo^ 
aaoept  in  tbe  Preston  valley,  on  the  line  of  the  Wabash  riTer  in  uie  ooil  neisare^^ 
Smjth  and  Washington  coontiefl.   Uto  pro-  Fountain  co.  a  waU  700  &ei  deep  geve  a  wm 
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rieWing  a  ponnd  to  a  gallon.    The  salt  works 
of  sonUieni  Illinois,  a\»o  in  the  coal  measures, 
were  fonnerlj  of  great  importance,  and  might 
8tSI  tanaA  almost  nnlimited  quH^itjes.  The 
-princrs  ncarEqnality,  (iallut in  co.,  were  worked 
hy  the  Iiiflians  and  Fn-iich  of  Vincennen  in 
ITWl  Tlie  most  important  wore  the  United 
States  and  W;it>u-^li  salines  in  Gallatin  co.  Oth- 
ers were  sitaated  in  Jackaon  co.,  un  the  Big 
Moddf  rirer,  in  Ifadison  and  Yermilion  cos. 
TfioWahash  saline  in  1809  made  180,000  bnsh- 
cli,  and  the  United  States  saline,  about  1820,  at 
least  180,000  Irashels;  but  in  1860  the  whole 
prodact  of  Illinois  was  only  estimated  at  60,000 
bn^shels.   The  numerous  salines  in  this  state 
and  the  others  on  the  Ohio  rendered  ssUt  so 
al»uadant  that  during  the  Wiu:  of  1812  it  cost 
oniyahout  87i  cents  a  bn<hol  in  tlio  West^  while 
'*Q  the  seaboard  it  was  selling  at  $5  or  $0.  In 
KMtaekj'  aalt  apringa  or  licks  are  very  nnmer- 
ons.  and  even  previous  to  1795  much  salt  was 
nude  there.   The  principal  licka  are :  one  on 
Salt  Lick  oreek^  near  the  Ohio;  the  upper  and 
1'wer liluo  sprinjrs on  Li(  Vinu:  river ;  Drennon's 
iickf  on  the  Kentaoky  hver ;  Big  Bone,  Long, 
Biinatt*a,  and  Kaiui*B  lieka.    The  principal 
works  now  in  openition  are  on  Goose  creek ; 
they  made  in  1860  abont  290.000  bushels.  Mi»> 
man  has  many  salt  springs,  mainly  j*ituated  in 
C<x>per  and  Saline  Cf>s.,  on  the  Ifinouri,  and  in 
St.  Genevieve  and  Jefferson  cos.,  on  tho  Missis- 
sippi, but  the  brine  is  generally  weak.    In  Ma- 
rion CO.  b  a  spring  said  to  yield  a  much  strong- 
er brine.   In  Michigan  is  avalnablo  salt  region 
in  Saginaw  oo.   Manr  licks  and  springs  have 
kng  been  known,  and  hi  1888  nnaneceesAil  at- 
tempts were  made  by  the  state  authorities  to 
Tork  some  of  them.   In  1859  the  legislature 
uff^ed  a  bonntj  of  10  cents  a  bnshel  for  salt 
made  in  the  state,  and  a  company  in  E.  Sagi- 
naw bored  a  well,  and  obtained  at      feet  near- 
ly saturated  brine,  and  made  from  Juno,  1860, 
(0  Jan.  1861,  23,000  bnshels  of  excellent  salt. 
Their  snecess  has  led  to  tho  formation  of  7 
"ther  companies,  whose  wells  are  in  various 
^iiiU^  of  forwardneaa.  This  well  passea  throngh 
t'  *  coal  measures.    Another  was  bored  near 
it,  to  the  depth  of  806  feet,  by  the  same  com- 
puf,  hi  Dec  1860.    A  weak  Mne  eomea 
^\:h\n  15  feet  of  tbe  snrfhoe,  hut  tabes  are  car- 
ri^  down  160  feet,  and  a  eonatant  supply  of 
Wrong  brine  ia  obtained.   At  Portsmouth  and 
Hiv  City  are  two  wells.  664  and  605  feet  deep, 
which  are  almost  equally  strong.    Near  Grand 
Rapids  in  Kent  co.  are  si  veral  wells,  conimen- 
<"ra?in  the  carboniferous  limestone,  the  deepest 
which  penetrates  3.')!  tVet  into  the  devonian 
r-'oks.  These  atibrd  only  weak  brines.    In  the 
N.  W.  part  of  Mhmesota  there  ia  aaid  to  he  a 
'  ikeof  coneentrated  brine,  fringed  witli  a  thick 
mcrustation  of  pure  salt.    In  Lancaster  co., 
Sehraika.  springs  giving  48  to  SO  Iba.  to  60  gal- 
'"TU  are  found,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of 
excellent  salt  is  said  to  be  made.   In  Kansas, 
tbe  Indian  territory,  and  western  Arkansas, 
uoag  the  Ariumaaa  and  Waabita  tirem,  in  N. 


"W.  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  Utah,  is  a  vaat  ex- 
panse of  sterile  plains,  principally  occupied  hj 
cretaoeons  rocks,  in  nearly  every  part  of  which 
aalt  lakea  and  inomatations  and  vast  masses  of 
gypsum  occur.  Venr  the  head  waters  of  the 
Brazos  in  Texas  is  a  large  lake.  Near  Manzano 
in  New  Ifozioo  is  a  large  one,  which  sujiplies  all 
the  upper  part  of  the  territory  with  salt.  But 
the  most  famous  of  these  lakes  ia  the  Great 
Salt  lake  of  Utah,  which  ia  abont  60  m.  long 
and  20  m.  wide,  and  whose  waters  are  nearly 
saturated,  oontaining  20.2  per  cent,  of  common 
aalt,  and  2  per  cent  of  other  aalta.  (SeeGnBAT 
Salt  Lake.)  In  California  are  also  numerooa 
salt  lakes,  particularly  in  Tulare  co.,  at  tho 
Canada  de  hw  Uvas ;  in  the  Taheechaypah  pass 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  near  which  is  a  dry  lake 
from  which  a  considerable  quantity,  fit  for  table 
use,  has  been  taken ;  at  the  termination  of  the 
Mohave  river,  in  the  Great  Basin,  dec. — Tho 
relative  stren<zfh  of  tho  various  brines  employed 
in  tlio  United  States  fur  the  manufacture  of  salt 
ia  thus  given  by  Dr.  Beck,  the  fignrea  rq>re- 
.senting  the  nunibL-r  of  gallona  required  totba 
bushel  of  ordinary  dryness: 
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The  Holston  brine  of  Virginia  is  stronger 
than  the  last  of  these.  The  comparative  Talae 

of  the  different  brines  is  dependent  in  great 
part  on  the  abundance  of  cheap  fuel  for  evap- 
orating  them,  and  to  some  extent  on  the  na- 
ture as  well  as  qoantity  of  their  impurities; 
and  again  on  their  position  as  respects  lartro 
markets.  The  English  salines  have  the  ad- 
vantages of  great  strength,  purity,  abundanoe 
of  the  cheapest  fuel  near  at  band,  and  close 
proximity  to  important  Seaports,  and  are  thus 
able  to  anpplj  this  ^niMe  product  upon  our 
coasts  cheaper  than  we  can  obtain  it  from  our 
own  resources.  In  1790  we  imported  2,387}* 
020  bushels;  in  1825,  4,674,202  bnahelB;  and 
in  I  SfiO.  14,094,227  bushels,  of  which  10,335,256 
were  from  Eughuid,  473,518  from  Spain,  444,- 
085  from  tho  Two  Sicilies,  68,478  from  France, 
1,705,510  from  the  British  and  522.263  from 
the  Dutch  West  Indies,  and  228.287  from  Mex- 
ico, while  the  rest  came  from  17  other  coun- 
triea.  In  the  same  year  the  domestic  product 
was  estimated  at  13.388.447  bushels,  ol  which 
476,446  bushels  were  exported,  nearly  all  to 
Oanadac  In  the  following  table  the  yuoea  and 
amounts  of  salt  produced  in  the  United  States 
are  taken  from  tJie  eenans  returns,  except  the 
estimates  ibr  18B7  and  which  are  from 
reports  by  Mr.  Samuel  TL  staling  of  New  Y(jrk. 
In  the  census  of  1840,  the  value  is  taken  as  20 
cents  per  bushel,  giving  the  product  for  that 
7eBrafl^m,mbi 
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SALT  LAKE.    See  Gbsat  Salt  Lake. 

SALT  LAKE,  a  X.  K.  c..  ,.f  Utali  territory, 
Ijiug  prinuipullj  b^twevu  Great  bait  lake  aud 
ttieKodcy  monntaint,  and  drained  by  Green 
and  Bear  rivers  and  other  smaller  streams; 
pop.  in  1860,  11,296.   The  surface  is  geuerallj 
mouuLaiuous.   In  the  vicinity  of  the  lake  tSie 
tuAl  is  very  fertile.    The  productions  in  1850 
wtre  5fl.402  bushils  of  wljtat,  25,859  of  pota- 
toes, 5,220  of  Indian  corn,  4,906  of  oats,  37,- 
602  lbs.  of  batter,  and  2,206  tons  of  hay.  The 
luountnin  streams  and  lake  abound  in  excellent 
fiah. — Salt  Laks  City,  the  capital,  is  situated 
on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Jordan  river,  the  stream 
which  connects  dreat  Salt  lake  niid  Lnke  Utah, 
20  tn.  S.  of  the  former,  4,3o0  fe«t  above  the 
sea;  pop.  in  1860,  8,218.  It  was  eettled  by 
tlie  Mormons  in  1847.    The  city  contains  260 
blocks  of  10  acres  each,  divided  into  8  lota, 
and  4  public  squares ;  its  streeta  are  128  feet 
wide,  and  a  stream  of  water  flows  through 
each,  from  which  the  gardens  arc  irrigated. 
The  houses  are  built  of  adobe,  and  are  gencr- 
aUy  small  and  of  one  story,  witii  separate  en- 
trances where  the  proprietor  lias  a  plurality  of 
wives.  The  great  Mormon  temple,  conmienoed 
bk  1868,  is  in  the  Gothic  style,  160  feet  long 
and  60  feet  wide.    One  of  the  largest  buildings 
is  the  tithing  house,  where  is  deposited  one 
tenth  of  all  the  products  of  the  territory  for  the 
nse  of  the  clmrch.    Another  large  building 
called  social  hall  serves  both  for  a  theatre  and 
for  the  accommodation  of  .social  and  dancing 
]iarties^  which  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  The 
AVnhsaf  cli  mountains,  10,000  feet  high,  and  cov- 
ered witli  jierpetual  snow,  enclose  the  valley  in 
whieli  tlie  city  stands  on  the  E.  side. 

8ALTA,  a  N.  state  of  the  Ar^'entino  Confed- 
eration, lM)unded  N.  by  the  republic  of  iiolivia, 
E.  by  the  state  of  Gran  Ohaoo,  8.  by  Tncaman 
and  Catamarc.a,  and  W.  by  Catamarca  and  Bo- 
livia I  area,  100,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  iu  1855, 56,000. 


The  cliiet  towns  are  Salta,  tbe capital.  Jiijny^aad 
(.•ran.  Tlie  principal  rivers  arc  tlie  Venne-.v 
on  the  £.  boundary,  the  lAvayau,  and  th«  &a- 
lado.  The  snrlkee  ia  vwy  mndi  diniirfflai. 

being  traversed  by  several  ramifications  of  the 
Andes,  between  which  lie  fertile  volleys.  Ck>n- 
aiderable  gold  Is  proeored  by  washing  the  sands 
of  the  rivers.  Wheat,  maize,  the  vine,  s:a|Cir 
cane,  tobacco,  cacao,  cotton,  and  indico  arr 
grown ;  and  the  cochineal  in^ct  is  exte^WTriy 
reared.  The  alpaca  ia  indigenona.  Hie  ezeni> 
tive  power  of  Salta  is  vested  in  a  poveraor. 
elected  by  the  legislative  assembly;  and  aW 
though  it  forms  one  of  the  13  states  of  fhs 
Argentine  Confederation,  its  dependeiloe  Opott 
the  central  government  is  nominal. 

8ALTILLO,  a  eity  of  Ifexioo.  capital  of  As 
state  of  Coahuilii.  on  tlie  river  Tigre.  al«>at80 
m.  8.  W.  from  Monterey,  and  660  N.  by  W, 
from  Mexico ;  pop.  8,105.  It  has  several  man- 
ufactories of  woollen  blankets  and  |>oncboa. 
The  town  is  laid  out  regularly,  and  has  a  pub- 
lic square  and  fountain.  Seven  milee  S.  is 
liucna  \'ista,  famous  for  the  battle  cf  Febw  S2 
and  23,  1847.    (Sec  Buexa  Vista.) 

SALTPETRE.   See  Potash. 

SALTS.  Before  the  time  of  LaToWer,  the 
name  of  salt  was  applied  by  chemists  to  alBKMl 
any  solid,  crystallizable,  transparent,  and  BfAxs- 
ble  body ;  but  be  first  restricted  Its  meaning  >*y 
defining  a  salt  as  "  a  body  fonned  by  tht  c .  tu- 
bination  of  an  acid  with  a  base,  iu  which  the 
properties  of  both  are  more  or  less  neutraliied.'* 
This  was  a  great  advance,  hut  when  the  adds 
containing  hydrogen  were  afterward  dis^orer- 
ed.  it  was  perceived  that  this  detinition  exclud- 
ed their  sans,  which  consisted  only  of  a  metal- 
lic element,  combined  with  chlorine,  bromine, 
iodine,  sulphur,  &c.,  and  to  which  oomnKm 
salt,  the  very  type  of  the  class,  belongwd.  To 
these  comjiounds  Berzelius  prnpo'^.  d  to  give  the 
title  of  haloid  salts,  A  further  eztensioa  of 
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meanuig  has  ginco  beon  given,  by  applying  it 
to  alt  anbilUtioiis  of  two  binary  compounds 
biTinir  a  <*ommon  plem<  n(.    Thiig  the  combi- 
uatioD  of  chloride  of  gold  with  another  chlo- 
tide  ii  «ill«d  s  ehioroealt,  and  a  combination 
of  two  ."'ilphtiret?  n  finlplio^nlt.    The  ?filt<  rif 
tlie  oxygenated  bases  may  unite  to  form  double 
salts,  of  wMk  ihim  (double  solpluite  of  alomi* 
: I. \  and  potash)  is  an  ex.iiij[)lc'.  Combinations 
oi  oxygea  salts  with  oxides  or  haloid  salts  also 
ocenr,  «a  well  as  of  oxidM  with  haloid  aalt^s 
tr'jducing  oxychlorides,  &c.     Salts  may  be 
neutral,  acifl,  or  alkaline,  according  to  the  pro 
portioQ  between  the  acid  and  the  base.  The 
Dtitifin&ed  by  any  <^i\  vn  m  id  with  the  prot- 
"tides,  sesqaioxides,  &c.,  of  the  metals,  gener- 
ally crystallize  in  the  same  or  closely  allied 
forma,  or  sometimes  an  acid  may  have  two  or 
n.ore  foniH  in  wliii  li  its  salts  occur.    A?  nn 
«cid  often  forma  more  than  one  combination 
with  a  base,  In  that  oaae  of  conrse  different 
f  irms  are  proJu' o<l.    This  property,  known  as 
ifooiorphism,  extends  to  the  haloid  and  other 
salts.  The  list  of  salts  has  of  late  years  been 
aaltiplied  manifold  by  the  discovery  of  im- 
niewe  numbers  of  organic  s<i1t=s,  in  which  ei- 
'ji«f  the  base  or  the  acid,  an<l  frecjuontly  both, 
y  •  replaced  by  compounds,  often  wery  compli- 
■  tkii.  of  f  .irl'on,  hrflfrtgen,  nitrogen,  &c.  Ha- 
■ud  organic  salts  also  exist,  chlorine,  bromine, 
bdog  replaced  by  aaeh  oooi]K>imds  aa  ct- 
vhfj^^n.  ari'l  the  annlogy  toinorgaoic  aalta  ialn 

•  very  respect  perfect. 

SALTZBURO  (Ger.  Sahbur^X  a  dnehy  of 
Vi-tria.  siirroundt'd  by  Austria  proper,  Styria, 
<  ^irintliia,  Tyrol,  and  Bavaria ;  area,  2,764  sq. 
m  :  pop.  in"  1857,  146,769.  The  surface  con- 
partly  of  a  great  valley  through  which  the 
r  ver  8ilza  or  Halzach  flow.s,  and  partly  of  a 
r^/ged  lad  mountainous  tract.  Salt,  iron,  lead, 
"•fiper,  and  arsenic  are  abundant. — SAi.Tzni  Ro, 
'  capital  (anc.  Juravt").  U  sitiuited  <in  the 
-yh.i,  J56  m.  W.  S.  W.  from  Vienna;  pop.  in 
>  >7. 17.358.    It  stands  at  the  entrance  of  s 

ijd«'fi]e  th.it  traver!»t'-  tlio  Rh.Ttinn  Al[i^.  and 
'divided  into  two  parts  by  the  river,  which 

*  erowcd  by  a  wooden  brid|re  870  feet  lonfr. 

charch  of  St.  Peter  contains  a  monument 
Ilajdn.  and  has  a  cemetery  with  curious  an- 
'••m  tomS?.    A  height  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
-r  is  crowned  by  a  well  preaarred  old  eastle. 
( ^  tTher,  hardware,  and  or.tton  frood:*  src  mann- 
lured.    Saitzhurg  was  a  placts  of  importance 
:3der  the  Romans.    It  was  destroyed  by  Attila 
'  44J^,  fiTT'l  rebuilt  by  the  dukes  of  Bavaria,  but 
•Toyed  by  fire  in  1105.    It  a^in  rose  to  im- 
:  <rtanee  Wider  n  anooearion  of  archbiahopa, 
rii!.-l  ir  till  1802.  when  it  was  aniic\ofl  to 
.-  in J,  and  afterward  to  Baraha,  from  which 
'  was  tranaibrred  to  Anstria  in  1814. 
S.y^UTATION,  words  or  .'•igns  of  greeting 
J  which  respect,  love,  or  submission  is  ira- 
.        Csually  it  includes  a  contact  of  some 
:ort4  of  the  penoUf  and  in  thia  particular  there 
vast  difference  of  form  prevailintr  in  differ- 
irii  Qoonlaies.   The  words  of  oommou  saluta- 


tions may  be  regarded  as  to  a  slight  extent  an 
index  of  national  cliarai  ter  or  the  circumstanoea 
of  national  life.  Among  tlie  ancient  Greeks, 
the  form  was  Xaipt  ('*  Rejoice'') ;  among  the 
ancient  Romans^,  ^Salte,  vale  ("  Be  healthy,  be 
strong"),  and  QuUl  otjisf  Whatdoest  thou?"). 
The  French  aay:  Comment  toui  porU»  tmitt 
0*  How  do  yon  carry  yourself?'^ ;  Ae  Germans: 
Wic  hrfnden  Sie  tir/t  ?  ("How  do  they  find 
themselves?");  the  Italians:  Come  «to  eUaf 
How  does  she  stand  ;  the  modem  Oreeksr 
Ti  x"*^if  ("What  doest  thou?");  the  Dutch: 
IToe  raart  gij  f  ("  How  do  you  faro  ?") ;  the 
8wede<<:  Uxtnt  mar  Nit  (''IIow  cau  yuu?") 
The  fevered  oountry  of  Egypt  is  strikingly  por- 
trayed in  one  form  of  Habitation  used  there: 
liow  goes  theperspiraiion  t  do  you  sweat  co- 
piously ?**  hi  CHiina  one  form  of  salutation  is ; 
"  Uc.vr  von  eaten  your  Her?  U  your  stomaeh  in 
good  order?"  and  a  similar  one  also  prevails 
in  Holland  in  the  Smakdiji  efen  f  Have  yon 
had  a  good  dinner  ?''),  One  Poli-h  form  is:  Czy» 
(''Art  thou  gay?");  and  another:  Jak 
•is  numf  ("  How  hast  thou  thy.'.elf  ?"^.  Two 
common  salutations  in  Kus.siaare:  Zdratttui 
("  Be  well"),  niid  the  pecidiar  A'tI*  pozhivaf/'  fr  f 
("  How  do  y»ju  live  on?").  Acommon  exela- 
mation  in  Russia,  Ryht  toh<%  whioh  means  lit- 
erally "God  with  tbcc."  bn'<  now  appmaehed 
rather  to  the  signification  of  **  lievil  take  you." 
The  salotations  of  the  Arabs  and  Turin  are 
marke<l  by  a  >trong  religious  character.  Arnon;: 
those  of  the  former  people  are:  "May  jour 
morning  be  good;"  **God  grant  thee  his  fa- 
vors;" If  (io.l  will,  thou  art  well;"  "If  God 
will,  all  the  members  of  thy  family  enjoy  good 
health."  Among  the  latter  arc :  "  He  under 
the  care  of  God ;"  "  My  prayers  are  for  th<  e;** 
''Forget  mo  not  in  thy  prayers;"  and  ''Thy 
visits  are  as  rare  as  fine  dap,"  an  expression 
evidently  of  very  ancient  origin,  aa  it  is  in  no 
way  applif^able  to  their  pre«r>nt  roantry.  The 
Persian  salutations  are  marked  by  a  strain  of 
extravagant  compliment  snch  as:  "Is  thy  ex> 
alt«d  high  condition  l^o  mI?"  "Peace  be  upon 
thee;"  "I  make  prayers  for  thy  greatness;*' 
"May  thy  shadow  not  he  removed  from  our 
lKa<I  ;■'  and  ''  May  thy  shadow  never  bo  less." 
An  old  Engli.sh  salutation  in  polite  society  was : 
"  Save  you,  sir,"  evidently  an  abbreviation  of 
**God  save  you,  sir,"  just  as  "Good  bye"  is  a 
contraction  of  "  God  be  with  you."— The  dif- 
ferent iiiatinors  of  galutations  are  far  more  re- 
markable t  ]  I  an  the  words.  The  cnstom  of  diak- 
ii:£»  hands  is  the  one  most  common  among  civ- 
ilized nations.  On  the  European  continent  it 
is  Qsnal  for  men  who  are  intimate  fliends  to 
lx"!-s  one  anotli>  r:  l>nt  fhi=!  custom  prevails  in 
Enghind  and  .^Vmerica  only  among  women.  In 
the  greatest  portion  of  Germany  It  is  an  act  of 
politeness  to  kiss  the  hand  of  a  lady;  but  this 
privilege  is  allowed  in  It.ily  only  to  near  rela- 
tives, while  in  Russia  it  is  extended  to  kis'sing 
the  forehead.  In  the  East  and  among  the  Sla- 
vic nations  the  salutations  partake  tliroui^h- 
out  of  the  character  of  self-abasement.  The 
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eofltom  of  throwing  one's  self  opon  the  frronnd 

and  kissinfx  tlio  feet  of  the  mmiarcli  jirc  \ Milcd 
among  the  Persians.  The  Kussiaii  also  be- 
comes prostrate  befbre  bis  nneter,  clasps  his 
knees  and  kisses  tin  in  In  China,  an  inferior 
mcetiog  a  superior  upon  horseback  dismounts 
snd  waits  fill  the  latter  has  passed  bj.  In 
Japan  the  inferiior  remove  his  sandals  wlien 
meeting  his  nnpcrior,  crosses  his  hands  1  v 
placing  ilic  nght  hand  in  the  left  sleeve,  unii 
fb«n  lofferiog  botli  to  fall  slowly  on  his  knee, 
passes  the  other  with  a  slow  and  rocking 
motion  of  the  body,  and  crying  out:  Avahf 
aughj  C^Do  not  hurt  me!**)-  In  Siam,  when 
the  inferior  throws  himself  upon  tlie  ground 
before  his  superior,  the  latter  sends  one  of 
bis  dependents  to  examine  whether  the  former 
has  been  eating  any  thing  or  carries  with  him 
any  smell  at  all  offensive.  If  such  bo  the  case, 
he  is  immediately  kicked  out  without  cere- 
mony ;  but  if  not,  the  attendant  raises  him  up. 
In  Ceyhin  the  inferior  on  meeting  a  snperior 
throws  himself  on  the  groaml,  rooeating  thu 
name  and  dJgni^  of  the  latter,  who  ^)pears 
to  take  scarcely  any  r.oti fo  of  the  prostrate 
form  which  he  passes,  lu  other  countries  the 
aalatations  are  often  made  by  the  contact  of 
other  parts  of  the  b(M]y  besiile  the  hands  and 
the  lips.  In  the  Society  and  ITriendly  islands, 
two  persons  on  meeting  salnte  by  rnbbing  the 
ends  of  their  noses  together,  and  the  salutation 
is  returned  by  each  taking  the  hand  of  the 
other  and  rubbing  it  upon  his  own  nose  and 
month.  Thd  Moors  lk  Morocco  ride  at  full 
f!p<  ofl  toward  a  Htranger  as  if  thov  intended  to 
run  him  down,  and  as  fcoon  as  they  have  ap- 
proached near  they  stop  suddenly  and  fire  a 
pistol  over  liis  liead.  In  one  of  the  Pelew  lA- 
ands  the  inhabitants  grasp  either  the  hand  or 
the  foot  of  &e  one  tiiey  wish  to  salnte,  and  mb 
their  fat'es  against  it.  In  Bunnah,  in  order  t  o 
luss,  they  apply  the  mouth  and  nose  olosely  to 
the  person^s  cheek  and  draw  in  the  breath 
strongly  as  if  smelling  a  delightful  perfume; 
hcnec,  instead  of  saying:  "Give  mo  a  kiss," 
they  say  :  Give  me  a  smell."  The  Arab  salu- 
tations are  very  ceremonious.  If  persons  of 
distioction  meet,  they  embrace  several  times, 
kiss  each  other's  cheek,  inquire  .several  times 
abont  the  health  of  each  other,  .md  alno  kiss 
thoir  own  hands.  The  Arahiaii  dwellers  in  tlio 
desert  shake  hands  6  or  8  times,  and  in  Yemen 
persons  of  rank  permit  their  fingers  to  be  kiss* 
ed  after  a  long  refusal.  In  Turkey  it  is  the 
custom  to  cross  the  hands  upon  the  brea&t  and 
bow  to  the  person  saluted.  Military  saluta- 
tions oonsist  in  the  touching  of  the  hat  or  cap, 
the  lowering  of  swords  or  of  colors,  the  pre- 
senting *'!  aims,  or  the  firing  of  cannon.  Na- 
val ulutes  are  also  made  by  the  discharge  of 
cannon,  by  the  lowering  or  raising  of  the  flag, 
and  by  the  cheering  of  the  sailors. 

SALUZZO,  formerly  a  provinco,  but  now  an 
arrondiH-en;ont  (  f  the  province  of  Coni,  Pied- 
mont, bouuded  N.  by  Turin  and  Pinerolo,  £.  by 
Hoodovi  and  Alba,  8.  by  Coni,  and  W.  by 


France;  area, 608sq.m.;  pop. in  1858^  IfiMH 

Tlie  Po  risies  within  the  arrondissement  axtd 
Hows  across  it  in  an  £.  direction.  Oopper,  iraa. 
and  marble  are  found;  rad  linen,  siUc,  and  mm 

are  marmfaetured.  Cajiital.  Saluzzo,  30  tt.  & 
8.  W.  from  Turin ;  pop.  in  lbt>0,  15,814. 

SALVAGE,  in  admiralty,  and  generally  in 
the  law  merchant,  the  coni|>ensatioii  earned 
by  persons  who  voluntiirily  assist  in  aavii  c 
i;hip  or  her  car^o  from  u  muritime  peril.  Tua 
compensation  is  not  a  mere  piqnneDt  on  the 
principle  of  a  quantum  mtruit,  or  a  rn  innncra 
tion  pro  opere  ei  labore^  but  a  reward  lor  bravi^- 
ly  enooimtering  the  pmils  of  the  seas,  trivsa  in 
order  th;i*  t1ie  general  iutert  ?;t.s  of  navigaiiui 
and  the  commerce  of  the  country  may  b«  sd- 
raneed.  As  to  the  amotmt  of  salvage  which 
sliall  be  decreed,  or  the  pro|)ortion  in  which  it 
shall  be  given  to  salvors,  there  is  no  fixed  m\< 
or  practice  in  admiralty.  In  some  Eng^Ii^h 
cases  thero  has  been  a  disposition  to  difcritai 
nnto  between  articles  easily  paved,  a>  gc'!d  utd 
silver  coins  or  bullion,  and  more  bulky  iOid  k« 
movable  articles,  giving  a  less  proportion  of  the 
former  than  of  tlie  hitter.  But  there  is  noth- 
ing like  this  in  thu  American  di^oiatons.  In 
respect  to  derelict  or  abandoned  property,  the 
aiu  ient  rub.'  gave  one  lialf  to  the  sal\ nr  ;  but  now 
the  position  seems  to  bo  well  establushed  tiiAi 
the  reward  in  derelict  oases  ahonld  be  governed 
by  the  same  j  )rinciple8  as  in  other  salvage  cases 
namely,  that  it  shall  depend  upon  tlie  dai  gt  r  *  ' 
j)roperty,  value,  risk  of  life,  skill,  labvr,  Jind 
duratiuu  of  the  service.  The  court  has  do  .vtr 
to  dc<  ree  salvage  for  paving  life  int- rt-ly  ;  bet 
if  the  saving  of  life  can  be  cuuuecled  with  ih^ 
saving  of  property,  then  the  court  will  lake 
nutice  of  it.  Nevertheless,  efforts  tn  8«v«;  lift- 
do  not  command  a  compeusution  so  much 
higher  than  is  given  for  the  saving  of  property 
as  Uiiglit  perhaps  he  expected.  The  reabun  i*. 
that  it  is  not  a  deviation  when  the  vessel  go^ 
ont  of  her  way  to  save  life,  and  therefore  the 
insurance  is  nut  forfeited ;  whereas  it  is  A  de» 
viation  to  vary  from  the  course  for  tlie  purpose 
of  saving  property,  and  compensation  must  be 
made  for  forfeiture  of  the  insurance.— >It  is  a 
cardinal  rule  that  salvage  services  can  be  |>er- 
fornad  only  by  persons  not  bound  by  tlaeir 
legal  duty  to  render  them.  A  crew  cannot 
clainTas  sidvors  of  their  own  .-hip  or  rargo.  n.  : 
only  because  it  is  their  duty  to  save  her  if  poi»- 
rible,  bnt  beoanse  it  would  be  most  unwise  to 
tempt  them  to  let  the  ship  and  cargo  get  into 
a  position  of  extreme  danger,  that  then,  by  ex- 
treme exertions,  they  might  claun  salvage.  Bnt 
to  this  general  rule  there  is  the  exception  that, 
whore  the  contract  of  the  seamen  is  at  un  en«l. 
or  the  service  rendered  is  so  entirely  out  of  the 
line  of  their  ordinary  duty  that  it  mi^  be  cau- 
sidered  as  not  tbuie  rmder  tlicir  contract,  there 
may  be  a  valid  claim  for  compensation.  A  crew 
are  botmd  to  suppress  a  mntmj  on  board  their 
own  sliip  at  all  events  and  at  every  hazard,  and 
cannot  claim  salvage  therefor.  If  the  crew  ef 
one  alup  suppress  mutiny  or  rsvcdt  in  aaodMfl; 
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or  retake  a  captured  ship  from  tnatineert  or 
rerohors,  this  maj  well  found  a  clahn  for  8a]> 
vaiM.   If  part  of  the  crew  leave  their  ship  and 

'  to  save  nti'«tlit  r,  and  thereby  acijnirc  a  claim 
:  'T  salvage,  ili^-  re.^t  who  remain  ahare  in  the 
«  ::iiui,  jet  not  eqaallj,  for  their  right  rests 
t  i  iinly  on  tho  increased  la^or,  expo«;nre,  or 
I't^ril  which  tails  on  them.    For  ortliD&ry  ner- 
viees  rendered  to  the  ship  In  time  of  distrewi, 
?.>  salvacre  i>  dne  to  a  piu^st-nirrr ;  hut  in  hi.s 
•'Ase,  as  in  that  of  a  seaman,  extraordinnry  ser- 
ncesmay  giro  a  salTOfe  claim.    A  ^  iJ  t.  like 
Q  pas.4».n;:er,  may  beconu-  a  salvor  when  las  pe- 
culiar relation  to  the  siiip  is  dis^ived;  but 
most  of  oar  state  pilotage  laws  make  it  part 
of  the  duty  of  a  pUot  to  assist  vessels  in  dis- 
tress, and  either  give  the  ra*c  of  e  xtra  compen- 
^4liorl  to  be  awarded,  or  point  out  the  tribuoul 
wluch  shall  determine  the  AmoOQt  doe.  Ex- 
tra <*ervi(es  are,  tlit  refore,  generally  considered 
iii  ihis  country  as  such,  and  not  as  salvage  ser- 
v'H!«a  The  oraeers  and  erews  of  oar  national 
ve.ii;el<  are  so  far  bound  to  rc-«cne  a  vessel  from 
mutineers  that  tho^  are  not  entitled  to  claim 
at)f  eorapensfttion  m  such  a  ease,  unless  per- 
iiaps  when  they  incur  j^reat  personal  dniii^'er, 
and  use  great  exertions  in  the  perforraanco  of 
the  ienrice.    For  an  ordinary  salvage  service 
thefare  entitled  to  OfHApenaation.  A  steam 
may  claim  salvage,  no  less  than  a  sailing 
ve9.<<;:.  td'lugh  hhe  can  often  render  service 
with  It  ss  peril  to  herself  than  the  latter.   As  a 
ci-neral  nilo.  none  can  claim  salvage  who  do 
uv^t  directly  participate  and  aid  in  the  salvage 
vfrvicM.  or  at  least  promote  those  serriees  by 
'l>in!r  the  work  of  those  who  render  them, 
i'ui  an  exception,  and  a  liberal  one,  is  usually 
ntde  in  favor  of  the  owners  of  the  saving  veS' 
who  are  not  only  entitled  to  claim  compen- 
wtioa  for  stores  and  other  supplies  and  outlays, 
bottslvagc  compensation  in  addition. — A  sal- 
T!u:e  service  is  possible  when  the  peril  enconn- 
t«red  is  something  distinctly  beyond  ordinary 
daager.  something  which  exposes  the  property 
to  de«tnu-tion  unless  extraordinary  asnstanoe 
be  rendered.    But  if  the  master  can,  by  proper 
Qs«  of  the  means  in  his  possession,  save  the 
pro^i^rtT,  the  law  presumes  that  he  wilt  and 
that  the  salvor*:^  iiitertVreni-e  was  nnnere'i?:ary ; 
)«t  even  if  the  master  could  save  the  ship,  the 
ttl^on  may  show  that  he  would  not  hare 
'I'ltie  so.   It  is  not  nccu-isary  that  the  distress 
sijould  be  actual  or  itamedtate,  or  that  the 
«M;?er  should  be  imminent  and  absolute ;  it 
^iU  be  sufficient  if,  at  the  time  the  assistance 
i^render<>d,  the  ^hiphas  encountered  anydam- 
^  or  misfortuuu  which  migiu  possibly  expose 
««r  to  destmciion  if  the  services  were  not  ren- 
ted. That  the  property  must  bo  actually 
"^ved,  and  saved  by  those  claiming  to  be  sal- 
Id  order  to  lay  the  foundation  for  salvage 
flauna  in  admiralty,  is  quite  certain  ;  but  if  the 
P^y  enooanters  the  dai^er,  and  does  all  he 
to  iBve  the  vessel,  and  his  services  tend  in 
^mc  decree  to  preserve  the  vessel.  <  ompensa- 
^  viil  be  awarded  to  him,  although  the  vee- 


sel  is  m^nly  preserved  by  other  means.  It  is 
equally  a  suvage  service^  whether  the  service 

be  rendered  at  sea  or  where  the  vessel  is 
wrecked  on  the  coast,  and  whether  it  be  per- 
formed by  seamen  or  laiid>inen.  It'  a  vessel 
at  sea  is  short-handed  by  reason  of  sickseis, 
and  is  navigated  into  port  by  part  of  the  crew 
of  another  vesi^el,  that  is  to  be  treated  as  a 
sslvage  service.  So  compensation  has  been 
granted  for  keeping  near  a  ve^-el  in  distre?i<i 
at  the  earnest  request  of  her  master  and  crew, 
althoogh  bnt  tittle  aid  was  rendered. — Sal- 
vage i-i  penerally  decreed  on  all  the  property 
saved,  whether  ship,  cargo,  or  freight.  It  is 
allowed  on  public  property,  and  all  goods  of 
the  government  pay  the  same  rate  as  if  they 
were  owned  by  individual.-.  The  general  rule 
in  that  our  courtj*  ha\e  jurisdiction  over  all 
propwty,  to  whomsoever  it  belongs,  which 
comes  within  their  territorial  Jurisdiction  ;  but 
vessels  of  war,  belonging  to  a  foreign  neutral 
power,  cannot  be  arretted  in  our  ports  into 
which  thev  have  lawfuUv  come,  and  the  same 
is  true  of  a  private  armed  vessel  sailing  under 
a  commission  from  a  foreign  government  The 
private  prui)erty  of  a  foreign  »overeign,  or  the 
prize  property  which  a  vessel  of  war  brings 
mto  our  ports,  comes  within  the  general  rule, 
and  not  within  the  exception. — If  asaistance  is 
rendered  to  a  vessel  under  circumstance*^  which 
would  generally  constitute  it  a  tsalvuge  berviee, 
it  may  yet  not  bo  sooh ;  as  where  the  service 
is  reiulei-i  d  -inder  a  custom  to  give  assistance 
gratuitoueily  in  similar  instances,  or  where  the 
aid  is  given  under  a  special  contract  If  two 
ves.«.el.s  sail  as  eon.'^ort- and  under  an  ap"eement 
to  assist  each  other,  neither  can  claim  salvage 
for  assistance  rendered  to  tbe  other.  Even 
when  ves.sols  sailing  together  are  not  consorts, 
nor  owned  by  the  ^anje  party,  it  is  p08.sible 
that  thero  may  be  a  usage  of  mutual  help  which 
would  defeat  a  claim  of  salvage.  Thus  it  is 
said  til  at  if  a  steamer  be  stranded  on  a  «and 
bank  in  the  Mississippi,  and  another  steamer 
draws  her  off,  usage  prohibits  any  salvage  com- 
pcnoation.  Rut  a  cu.stom  of  one  port  that  ves- 
sels shall  assist  each  other  grutuitomily  is  not 
Mn^ng  on  vessels  of  other  ports  rendering  as- 
si>tance  to  vessels  of  the  port  where  the  cus- 
tom exists.  If,  at  the  time  of  the  service,  the 
salvors  make  a  bargain  with  the  owners  of  the 
property  in  peril,  or  their  servants,  as  to  the 
auKiunt  of  salvage,  this  is  enforced  by  the  court 
ogaiuat  tlit;  owners  only  so  far  a-t  it  iseemi>  equi-  ' 
table  and  conformable  to  the  merits  of  the 
case. — Any  gross  misconduct  on  the  part  of  the 
salvors,  and  especially  any  embezzlement  of 
the  property  saved,  forfeits  their  whole  claim. 
The  responsibility  of  the  salvors,  respecting  the 
pre^rvatiou  and  protection  of  the  property, 
continues  as  long  as  the  property  is  subject  to 
the  decree  of  the  court.  Salvors  in  jiossession 
have  a  qualitied  pro]>erty  in  the  thing  saved, 
whether  ship  or  cargo,  or  both,  and  they  can- 
not be  divested  of  this  interest  until  it  is  taken 
from  them  by  ^  ^^'^  ne- 
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session,  in  order  to  maintain  their  righta  or 
preserve  their  qualified  property ;  nor  should 
the7  do  so,  to  the  detriment  of  the  property  or 
the  inconvenience  of  the  master  and  crew.— 
Military  salvage  is  thnt  which  is  earned  by  res- 
cuing vessels  or  cargoes  from  pirates  or  the 
publSo  enemy.  In  cases  of  recapture,  it  follows 
as  an  incident  of  prize,  and  if*  awarded  of 
course  by  the  court  of  rttstitution.  The  amount 
of  salvage  is  fixed  by  stalnte  for  most  of  fhese 
cases,  and  when  not  so  determined  must  be 
governed  by  the  general  principles  of  law. 

8ALVANDY,  Nabcissk  AcHncuDs^  a  French 
author  and  statesman,  born  at  Condom,  Gers, 
Juno  11,  1T95,  died  Por  ir>  I  s.m;  In  ifti:?  bo 
left  college  to  enlist  in  iliv  impi  rial  guard,  was 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  Bricnuo,  rose  to  the 
rank  of  adjutant-major,  and  recti\  cd  the  cross 
of  the  legion  of  honor  from  the  hand  of  Napo- 
leon Ui^lf  at  Fontainebleau.  He  afterward 
esponscd  tho  cnn>e  of  tlie  Bourbons,  and  in 
1816  published  La  coalition  et  la  France^  which 
was  so  objeotionable  to  the  oommanders  of 
the  allied  armies  that  it  was  seized,  and  ho 
owed  safety  to  the  kinjr's  protection.  When 
the  foreign  armies  left  France,  ho  was  appoint- 
ed ma>ter  of  ro(]uesta  in  the  council  of  state, 
but  in  1821  issued  a  pamphlet,  Des  dangers  de 
la  situation  preMnte,  which  caused  his  di^^mis- 
sol  from  the  council.  In  1628  appeared  his 
Ahni:(t,  ou  VEspagne^  histoire  conUmporaine  (4 
vols,  bvo.),  au  eloquently  written  novel.  In 
1884  he  prodaced  Alaor,  ou  U  hard^!  OhrHien^ 
became  connected  witli  11  le  Journal  dcs  drhnts. 
wd  assisted  Cli&teaubriaud  in  the  war  ho  waa 
waging  against  the  ultra  royalists.  Under  Mw- 
tignac  he  was  recalled  to  tlu-  couin  il  of  state; 
but  on  the  accession  of  Polignao  ui  1829  ho  re- 
signed and  returned  to  the  Journal  de»  debaU. 
He  published  in  1829  his  Hi»toire  d^  Pologne 
atant  et  toun  Ir  roi  Jt<in  S^)ln'i'>il  i'  v(<]8.  8vo.). 
Aider  July,  1830,  ho  kept  aluuf  from  the  new 
government.  From  1833  to  1848  he  was  a 
Tncnilicr  "f  the  chamber  of  dejinties,  and  in 
185u  he  was  admitted  to  the  French  academy. 
From  1887  to  1640  he  was  minister  of  public 
instruction  under  Count  Molu.  In  IHll  ho 
waa  appointed  ambasaador  to  iSpoiu,  but  never 
asanmed  the  offlee.  In  1848  he  was  sent  to 
Turin  in  the  same  capacity  and  created  a  count, 
but  in  1841  rcsipned.  In  1845  he  was  called 
again  to  the  ministry  of  public  instruction  in 
the  Guizot  cabinet,  and  made  himself  unpopu- 
lar by  stopiniip  tlie  lecture^  of  Qninet.  Mirho- 
let,  and  Miekiewicz.  Ua  tlie  death  of  Louis 
Plulippe  he  was  foremost  amon^  those  who 
supported  and  brought  about  n  fusion  between 
the  two  branchy  of  the  Bourbon  £amilj. 

8ALVAT0R  BOSA.  Bee  Rosa. 

8ALVERTE,  Anne  Jo^ei-jf  Tj  >>.bz  Bacox- 
KikRE  DE,  a  French  writer,  horu  in  Paris,  July 
18,  1771,  died  Oct  27,  1889.  In  1793  he  held 
an  office  in  the  ministry  of  foreign  affairs,  and 
in  1793  wfts  sppointed  profes-or  cf  iilt'tbra  in 
the  school  of  ponU  el  cltuu*»in^.    iiu  actively 


paittcipated  in  the  insnrreetion  of  th«  PImWb 
sections  in  1795,  and  was  8cntenee<l  to  death 
by  default,  bnt  afterward  presented  hiii»kif 
before  the  court  and  had  the  sentence  reversed. 
Thenceforth  ho  devoted  him &o If  to  literarv  par- 
suit!^,  jniblishing  Romaneetet  pt*^/<j(lTi*8|.  and 
other  works.  From  1815  to  1820  he  resided  i» 
Geneva,  His  Emau  hutoriqua  et  ph  ilotcph  i^m 
HUT  Us  noms  d*homnus^  pi  nph  .^  et  de  iintr  <3 
vols.,  Paris,  1824)  and  Dcs  teienca  oceultet  (3 
vols., -Paris,  18S9)  were  portiona  of  a  projeefeed 
history  of  civilization,  which  was  never  cocd- 
idetedL  In  1828  he  became  an  oppo<»ition  mem- 
ber of  the  chamber  of  deputies,  and  continmsd 
in  that  body  till  his  death. 

SALVT.  (ttamdattibta.   See  SAaaOtfSBBMab 

SAIiZBURG.   See  Saltiburo. 

BAIZICANN,  Ohbuclui  GorrmiJ-,  a  G«tw 
m.nn  Protestant  clcrp}'mnn  and  teacher.  lx>ni 
near  Erfurt  in  1744,  died  in  1811.  Ilo  wa«  iot 
some  years  pastor  of  a  chnroh  in  the  vieini^ 
of  Erfnrt,  and  in  1781  became  as>oriate<l  with 
Basedow  in  his  J^hitant/tropinum.  la  1764  he 
founded  at  Scbnepfenthal,  near  Ootha.  a  honaa 
of  education,  in  which  he  developed  and  tested 
the  theories  of  Basedow  and  Koussean.  He 
published  niunerous  educational  works,  and 
Carl     f  'tirlsbtrff^  a  romance  (6  vols.,  1781-'5>. 

SAMAN'A.  ft  peninsnln  and  bar  on  ilie  N,  E. 
coast  of  St.  I)omingo,  ^^'est  Indies.  Tli*.-  pen- 
insula extends  from  E.  to  W.  82  m.,  and  is  11 
m.  wide,  terminating  in  Cape  Samana  at  its  W. 
end,  in  hit.  lO""  18'  X.,  long.  69°  8'  W.  Sugar 
Loaf  hill,  the  highest  peak,  is  1,986  feet  abo«« 
the  sea.  The  ehoicest  timber  for  ship  '  uil.rir.'j^ 
and  cabinet  purposes  is  found  in  gnat  ahasr 
danee.  The  minerals  are  copper,  gold,  and  1»- 
tuminons  coal.  The  peninsula  was  once  un  isl« 
and,  but  the  strip  of  water  ^^eparating  it  from 
St.  Domingo  has  been  filled  u|>  by  the  <lrit\ing 
sands.  Trohay  of  Samana  Uls  on  ttu  S.  aide 
of  tho  peninsiua,  and  is  43  m.  long  by  8  m. 
wide.  The  river  Yuma  falls  into  the  W.  end  o£ 
the  bay.  The  harbor  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
world,  and  (>c  tu  :  ^  ;m  important  cimitncivirvl 
and  military  po^uiou.  Ou  the  K.  shore  is  the 
town  of  Santa  Barhan,  which  poaseaaes  cxecl- 
lent  natural  facilities  for  repairmg  vessels.  In 
1853  negotiations  wore  fruitlessly  opened  with 
the  Dominican  repnhlie  for  tiie  eeealon  of  iha 
port  of  Samana  to  the  United  States. 

SAMAR.    See  PninrpixE  Islands. 

SAMAilA,  an  E.  jjovernraent  ut  Europcaa 
Rusda,  bounded  N.  E.,  E.,  and  S.  E.  by  Oren- 
b\irg.  S.  by  Astrakhan,  "W.  by  Saratov,  and  N. 
W.  by  Simbirsk ;  area,  65,088  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1850,  1.479,081 .  Tho  river  Volga  forma  il»  W. 
frontier,  and  it  i:^  drained  hy  tlic  Snniara.  the 
IrgiHf  and  other  affluents  of  the  Volga.  The 
government  was  erected  in  18S0.— ^^VAsa. 
tho  capital  (pop.  11,010).  situated  near  r<m- 
fluence  of  tho  river  of  that  name  with  the 
Volga,  hi\s  an  important  trade  in  cattle,  sheep, 
fish,  (  iviar.  skins,  leather,  and  tallow. 

<  \>f  M'  AXO,  a  province  on  tho  N.  coast  of 
Juvu,  uieu,  about  1,425  sq.  m.;  popi.  624,874. 
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u  aumeroaa  riverR,  navigablo  for  boats 
wirhin  t.'ie  limits  tfibetide.  The  &  V.  boon- 
di.'v  i>i  for  1  1  r  <i  volcanic  rango  of  moun- 
tiuu  vhkb  rii>c8  to  the  lieight  of  9,000  aod 
l«.OMIba»ftboiv<»tlM0M.  Alonf? the iM there 
a  lov  alluvial  plain.  In  1S43  the  ]»r<)vince 
«iD.irt*^  (fOO  cwu  of  coftee,  2,600  tons  of 
m:xr.  a^d  1,200,000  lbs.  of  tobacco. — Sama- 
r\s:.  tlic  capital,  is  eitnated  near  the  month 
of  the  river  H.imaran^,  abont  25;]  ni.  K.  from 
Bilacia ;  pop.  about 50,000.  Cotton  and  leather 
MBtBoflirtDred.  Tke  oftherloh. 
t»t  ;in>v:nce«  of  Java  centrr  -  Itero. 

:>AMaRCAND  (auc  Maracwida),  a  walled 
^Jl^n  of  Bokhara,  in  Toorkistan,  100  ni.  £. 
rrum  the  city  of  Bokhara;  pop.  from  10,000  to 
3*).0OO  Saniareand  was  the  capital  of  Tninpr- 
kae'i  dominions,  and  in  hia  time  had  150,000 
**"  and  itWMlonprfamoi»asBwetof 
Mi>h*mriu-<l;in  learning.  It  th.  t;  runtaiiud  40 
cr>Iie^:e!t.  of  which  only  3  remain ;  ami  ino§t  of 
113  mosqnes  are  in  rains.  Tamerlane's  coffin  is 
pre«r.i-il  th.  ro. 

SAMAKI A  (ITeb.  ShomtroiA,  n  t«iwn  situated 
in  a  district  of  the  same  name  in  middle  Palea- 
tin«.  in  Ae  tribe  of  Ephri^  to  called  efler 
M?  Samsria,  opon  whirh  it  was  founded  about 
B.  0.  by  Omri,  the  6th  king  of  Israel. 
Onrt  made  Samaria  the  royal  residence,  and  it 
renuined  aoimtal  the  captivity  of  the  10  tribes, 
la  T21  it  nvfts  conqncrcd  br  tho  Assyrian  king 
^>hsJiiuaeser,  and  {>eopIcd  with  colonists  from 
th«  Aiiyrian  provinoea.  In  110  it  wee  be> 
wged.  conquered,  and  razed  to  the  ground 
^  tbe  MaccabaMA  John  Ujrcanosi  bnt  it 
■Mt  have  been  toon  relndlt,  for  in  104  it  ts 
r»Qtioned  as  a  town  bdionging  to  tho  Tewidh 
t^frntorr.  Au:_'ustn«^  cave  it  to  llerod  the 
Gttii,  who  eml/uliiahed  it  with  a  temple  of 
\Qjni$tu9  and  other  new  buildings,  stox>nglj 
fortified  it.  ftn»1  f  died  it,  in  honor  of  the  em- 
Sebaste  (Augusta).  The  ancient  name 
«f  thi  eitj  however  irss  slao  retsined,  end  is 
tsentioned  in  tho  New  Testament.  The  later 
htrnrr  ,>f  the  to^n  U  unknown,  but  a  little 
Tilid|fc,  Sebn>tieh,  vvitlj  some  ruins,  still  exists 
OS 'SB  lite.  Under  the  Romsns  S  whole  district 
»ts  calUd.  after  the  name  of  tlio  town, 
^«a«ria,  (arming  a  separate  province  between 
JadasoD  the  a  and  Galilee  on  the  N. 

SAMARITAN'S  (Heb.  Shomeronim,  later  Cu~ 
Uia,  Cathiean^s).  tlio  people  who  sprang,  ac- 
''wiinirto  tho  tornnittii  upitiion,  after  tho  con- 
pest  of  the  town  of  Samaria  by  Shalmane.ser, 
tnom  the  mirtureof  tlie  remainintr  n.'itivet  witli 
foreign  colonists  from  Babylon,  Oiithab, 
kn,  Htmstfa,  and  fiepbarraim.  As  they  were 
>  mi  led  race,  tlieir  religion  also  assumed  a 
m;t«l  character,  tho  v.  r>r-hip  of  the  deiti  -^  "f 
^  pa^n  colonists  Uia^  .'li'sociated  with  11*  - 
rites.  In  opposition  to  this  view,  hot 
tt'-"^  striftly  f  •Ilowiij^  the  hiM:  "tl  nrirrrttivo 
'2  Kindts,  xviu),  Hengstenberg  (who  has  been 
^'Ilowed  by  uvemlek,  Robiiisoa,  and  othen) 

b4*«c.l.  avorrd  fo  .-how- that  the  cntiri' TIi-})ri-\v 

^>paUtion  of  Samaria  had  been  carried  awajr, 


that  the  Samaritan  people  were  wholly  of  hea- 
then origin,  and  that  the  Isruelitish  worship 
was  establi.qhed  when  the  colonists  asked  and 
obtained  from  tl^e  Assyrian  king  an  Israelite 
priest,  in  order  to  appease  the  snpposed  wratii 
of  the  national  flciry  by  the  rest^n-ation  of  his 
worship.  After  tho  return  of  the  Jews  from 
the  Babylonian  captivity  the  Samaritans  asked 
permission  to  participate  in  the  restoration  of 
tho  temple,  but  it  was  refused ;  and  from  this 
event  (535)  dates  tho  inveterate  hostility  be- 
tween the  Jews  and  the  Bamaritans.  The 
nlienafioii  was  widened  when,  toward  tho  close 
of  the  6th  centurv  B.  C,  the  Persian  gover- 
nor Sanballat,  wit^  tho  i)ennission  of  the  Per- 
rian  court,  erected  for  the  Samaritans  on  Mt. 
Gerizim,  near  Shechem,  n  temple  of  .Tehovah, 
and  gave  them  an  independent  high  priest- 
hood, which  was  bestowed  by  htm  upon  his 
Kon-ni-Liw  Manas.ses,  the  son  of  the  Jewish 
high  priest.  Alexander  the  Great  took  a  Sa- 
maritan army  with  him  to  Egypt,  where  manj 
of  them  i^ettlod  in  the  Thebaid.  The  colony 
receivv<l  reenforcement*!  from  Samaria  under 
Ptolemy  Soter,  and  again  at  the  time  of  John 
Hyrcenoa,  who  oonqnered  and  destroyed  that 
city,  finally  crushing  the  power  of  the  Samari- 
tans in  Palestine.  Renmants  of  the  Egyptian 
colony  are  still  extant,  and  form  a  eongregar 
tion  at  Cairo.  In  Palcstme  a  few  families  are 
found  at  Shechem.  now  Nabloos.  S{^vcr!il  at- 
tempts have  been  made  by  learned  Europeans 
to  maintain  a  correspondence  with  the  remnants 
of  the  Samaritan-;;  as  by  Sealiircr  in  1559,  by 
several  learned  men  in  England  in  1675,  by  tho 
great  Ethiopie  scholar  Lodolf  in  1684^  and  by 
the  di-^tinguished  orientalist  Sylvestre  de  Sacy 
and  others.  All  the  letters  of  the  Samaritans 
written  on  thcso  ocea'^iont*,  together  with  an  ex- 
haustive essay  on  their  history  by  De  Sacy,  may 
bo  found  in  .\'i','v,«  et  extraiU  ^> x  la 
hibliothique  du  roi  (vol.  xii.,  Paris,  1S31).  The 
best  modem  at^nnts  of  them  have  been  ghrcii 
by  tho  Americans  Fi.*!k  ("Missionary  Herald," 
1824)  and  RobTn.<on  (^"Biblicjd  Re«carche«," 
vol.  iii.). — The  Samaritans  recogni/e,  ot"  rho 
books  of  the  Old  Tcstiment,  only  t!  -  1' nta- 
toueh,  rejecting  all  tlie  other  books  of  the  He- 
brew canon,  together  witli  the  traditions  of 
tte  Pharisees.  Of  die  Penttitonch  they  have 
a  translation  in  tho  Sainant;m  language,  an 
Aramajan  difilect,  nnxid  with  innny  Hebrew 
forms  an«l  word'*.  In  the  Bumo  ian^'natTL-  aro 
written  their  ritoalsand  liturgies,  and  a  nura- 
bor  of  religious  sonps  or  psalms.  (See  <Je- 
senins,  C'annina  S<tmnritana^  in  hb  Aneedota 
Orientalia,  Leipsic,  1824.)  They  have  also  pre- 
served an  ancient  Hebrew  copy  of  the  Penta- 
t«'uch.  flr-t  pririTfd  in  Ift??.  It  i-  of  pri  at  im- 
portaucc  to  bihln  al  <  ritit-i.xni,  agrecin;;  w  ith  the 
Septuagint  in  2.000  j)lace9  where  that  differs 
from  the  ordinary  HeT^rew  text.  It  i>  a\  rltten 
in  the  old  Hebrew  characters,  closely  resem- 
blinf  the  Phomietan.  When  the  Arabic  beosnie 
their  miivcrsational  language,  all  their  ."^ainari- 
tan  works  were  traniAated  into  itj  and  they 
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haTO  also  in  Arabic  a  ro  called  book  of  Joshna. 
(See  JosBUA.)  We  know  from  tlie  JSew  Testa- 
ment that  the  Samaritans,  like  the  Jews,  were 

waiting  for  u  Messiah,  who  in  their  later  writ- 
ings is  called  Ila-^lisbaheb  orHattabcb,  /.  c,  the 
Bestort  r.  Th^'ir  Liter  writings  ultio  prove  their 
belief  in  spirits  and  angekjintiMixniiiortality  of 
the  soul,  and  in  the  resurrection.  They  strictly 
ubbtii  veU  the  Mosaic  urdiniinces  concerning  tlte 
eabbuth,  and  in  general  all  the  prescriptions  of 
t?jr  ^fusnic  law.  Able  essays  on  their  history, 
beside  that  by  Do  bacy  akeady  mentioned,  have 
been  written  by  Enobel  (Zur  Ottehiehu  der 
Samaritaner^  in  tlic  Denl'«chriften  dt  r  Gieuener 
Getellschqft  fur  Wi9»eni»cliaft  und  Kun»t^  Gies- 
sen,  184T),  and  by  JuynboU  (Commentarii 
JIhtorur  Gentis  SajtuarUtma^  Leyaen,  1846). 

»SA>fXIOr,  a  flivisinn  of  ancient  Italy, 
bounded  N.  by  tUc  territories  of  the  Miirsi, 
Peligni,  and  Marrucini,  N.  E.  by  that  of  the 
Frcntnni.  E.  by  Apulia,  S.  by  Lucania,  and  S. 
W.  and  W.  by  Camuauia  and  Latium,  and  thus 
eomprising  the  modem  district  of  Moliso  with 
Rome  surrounding  parts  of  northern  Naj)le8. 
The  oountry  is  very  mountainous,  being  occu- 
pied by  some  of  the  highest  mountain  groups 
of  the  central  Apennines.  It  was  watered  by 
the  upper  .sources  of  the  Sagrus  (now  Sangro), 
Tifenius  (Biferno),  Frento  (Fortore),  Autidus 
(Ofauto),  and  Vulturnas  (Voltorno),  all  of 
wliieh,  except  the  last,  flow  into  tlie  Adriatic. 
The  principal  places  were  Beneventuin  (Bene- 
veuto),  Caudinm  (Ariob) — ^in  the  vicinity  of 
which  were  the  narrow  ])as^c3  culled  Caudino 
Forks,  tlirough  which  a  defeated  liouian  army 
bad  to  pass  under  tiie  yoke  in  831  B.  O.— Au- 
fideua  (Alfidena),  Bo\iantnn  fBojanuni),  and 
^£aeruia  (Iseraiaj.  The  two  ^st  named  towns 
were  inhabited  by  the  Gandini,  Anfldena  by 
tljo  Caraeeni,  and  tlu>  la-t  two  by  the  Pentri. 
Tliese  8  tribes  constituted  the  principal  divi- 
sions of  the  tSamuitei^,  a  warlike  and  liberty- 
loving  people  of  the  Subino  race,  who  con* 
qnered  the  country  from  the  Opicnns  some 
time  before  the  founduliun  of  Kume.  With 
this  re])ublic  the  Samuites  waged  a  series  of 
wars,  ill  which  Volerius  Corvns,  Cnrins  Pon- 
tatus,  Tapirius  Cursor,  Fabius  Maximus  Kul- 
lianns,  and  other  Romans  shine  as  heroes  amid 
freauent  calamities  and  hinnilialinp;  defeats  of 
tbeup  countrymen  (MU-2yO  B.  C).  The  Sam- 
nites  snceumbcd  d9ter  terrible  devastations  of 
their  country,  rose  again  together  with  other 
Italians  in  the  social  war  (DOj.  and  were  the 
last  of  tlic  ullies  to  yield.  During  the  war  of 
8ylla  and  Marius  they  once  more  tried  to  re> 
cover  their  independence ;  but,  routed  before 
the  capital  of  their  enemies,  their  army  was 
annihilated,  and  their  oonntry  was  laid  waste 
and  di-"*tribnted  to  Roman  settlers,  the  SamnitO 
inhabitantji  being  sold  into  sUvery  (82). 

8AM08  (called  I  y  the  InrkSiSkMrn-^ifasn'), 
an  i.sland  of  the  Grecian  archipelago,  belonging 
to  Turkey,  separated  from  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor  by  the  strait  of  Little  Boghaz,  and  from 
the  island  of  loan*  by  the  Oreat  Bo^ma; 
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length  27  m..  breadth  12  ui. ;  pop.  abont  60.-  ' 
000,  nearly  all  Greeks.    The  chief  tovn  a 
(%ora.  There  are  several  good  harbors  on  tlx 
coast.    The  interior  is  traversed  by  two  mooh 
tain  ranges,  one  of  which  attains  the  hei3t 
4,725  feet  in  Mt.  Kerkis,  the  Cercetius  Monscf 
the  ancients.   Samos  was  anciently  cdibniri  I 
for  its  fertility.    The  olive  and  viae  .ire  ' 
teiisively  cultivated;  and  the  exports  inchifls  i 
grain,  silk,  cotton,  wine,  figs,  and  oU. 
original  inhabitants  of  Samos  arc  STipposcd  t« 
have  been  Carians  and  Lel^ea.   The  SaniiM 
planted  several  colonies  on  tiie  shores  of 
Propoiitis  and  .F^ra^an,  and  early  in  the  6th  oet- 
tnry  B.  C.  their  navy  was  the  most  powerful  ic 
Greece.  The  capital,  which  stood  near  tlietie 
of  the  present  town  of  Chora,  was  at  that  tine 
one  of  the  finest  i  ities  in  the  world.  Polycw 
teii,  who  reigned  between  the  years  5S2  acd 
522  B.  C,  enriched  it  with  a  temple  to  Jm^ 
artificial  molcsi  cn(  lo8ing  the  harbor,  an  aque- 
duct hewn  in  solid  rock  to  convey  water  totiie  j 
town,  and  an  extenMve  fortified  palace.  AAtr 
his  death  Samos  was  subject  to  Pcr«i;i    r  \ 
years,  when  it  waa  liberated  by  the  morr 
over  the  fleet  of  Xerxes  at  Myede,  a  pmtooft-  I 
tory  opposite  the  S.  E.  coast  of  tlie  island,  and 
became  a  member  of  the  Athenian  league,  h 
revolted,  but  was  conquered  by  the  Atbcgivi 
in  489.   The  Romans  made  it  a  free  city :  uid 
in  the  middle  ages  it  was  taken  by  the  Arabs.  , 
who  were  expcUed  in  the  Kith  ccniury.  Dur- 
ing the  Greek  revolution  the  Samians  esf>ell«l 
the  Turks  from  the  island,  but  by  the  tre*tt 
which  secured  the  independence  of  other  psiru 
of  Greece  Samos  remained  entjjeet  to  Turker. 
Since  1835  it  has  been  govcrnfd  by  a  Gwk. 
styled  "  prince  of  Samos,"  who  re.'-iUes  tX  Caa- 
stantlnople,  ruling  by  deputy,  and  paj'S  aeerliB 
fixed  tribute  to  the  sultan. 

SAMOTHRACE  (modem  Gr.  Hanothnki; 
Turk.  Sanendrel:),  an  island  of  the  iEgffiBW. 
belonging  to  Turkey,  between  Leranos  and  the 
coast  of  ThrM'  f^.  and  opposite  the  mouth  of  the 
Hebrus  rMarit/u>  •  area,  about  SO  s^i-  m.:  pof^ 
IfSOO  or  2,000.    It  Is  the  highest  land  in  the 
north  of  the  archipelago,  and  from  the  peak c*!*' 
ed  Sjioce  by  Pliny  (now  Mt.  Fingaree,  5,240  feet  I 
high)  Homer  represents  Neptune  as  viewing  | 
tlio  .>-ief:e  of  Troy,  which  \v:i*i  about  60  in.  S.  E-  j 
the  high  island  of  Imbros  interveniag*  , 
stenle  and  destHnte  of  ports,  and  posseaieKUfw  ^ 
historical  interest  except  in  connection  *it^' 
the  mysteries  of  the  Cabiri,  wliich  were  celc-  , 
brattfdhere.    (See  Cabiri.)  Its  name (Tl»T«n« 
Samos)  has  been  variously  explained,  1    '^'-^  . 
ptatcmont  by  Pansanias  and  others  <>f  a  «»■ 
nection  between  its  peojde  and  llit«<6  of  8^ 
mos  seems  to  rest  only  on  coi^^^^tnr*- 
people  of  Samothrace  were  in  early  tiroes  in- 
dependent, held  fortified  places  on  the  matt- 
land,  and  fought  bravely  in  aid  of  Xsn€««t  tJ^ 
battle  of  Salamis.    Thev  were  anrrwr.H  ^> 
ject  to  Athens,  Philip  of  Macedou,  and  Koj^ 
which  left  them  to  govern  IhemsslvM  w 
time  of  Vespasian. 
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SAAfOTEDES,  or  Samoides,  a  name  of  an- 
kDovrn  origm,  applied  to  a  uomadio  people 
inhabiting  the  northern  parts  of  the  Ruasiau 
«npir«^  both  in  Euroi>e  and  Asia.  The  name, 
according  to  Pricliar<].  wcurs  in  the  Rnssian 
chroniolea  early  a.>  101)0 ;  but  thuy  cull  them- 
•elvM  iOiBaovo  or  Neuctch,  «.  0.,  men.  The 
l^.itnnyedea  arc  clji-^cd  by  Latham  with  the 
Finns,  Lapp«,  Ostiaics,  &c.,  in  the  Ugriaii  race. 
The  J  vere  originaUy  spread  N*  and  8.  from 
the  Altai  luuuutuins  to  the  Arctic  ocean,  and- 
£.  and  W.  from  the  White  sea  nearly  to  the 
riv«r  Lma;  but  sereral  oentoriea  ago  thej 
were  driven  from  their  best  possessions  by 
Mongol  tribes.  They  are  still  met  with  iii 
groups  fruiu  tiie  White  sea  to  the  river  Kha- 
t&ngsL,  but  the  epaoe  between  the  Obi  and  the 
Y'eni^.el  may  now  he  considered  their  principal 
vol.  Their  wholu  number  is  estimated  at  not 
BUH-e  than  20,000,  divided  into  several  tribes 
speaking  dilTerent  lanpTiages  or  dialect-s.  Tlioy 
are  mostly  idolaters,  of  small  stature  and  repul- 
aive  featnrea,  but  peaeeably  disposed.  They 
*].volI  in  tent-;  of  reitideor  skin,  and  live  upon 
the  produuta  of  the  reindeer  and  of  fishing, 
gatbertng  alsofius  and  peltries  which  they 
pay  til  ir  tribute  to  the  Russian  government. 

SAMPHIRE  (crithmum  marifimnm.  Linn.), 
a  very  saccule nt  plant  of  tlio  natural  ortler  nm- 
hM{ftra,  with  fleshy,  bip'mnate  or  tripiunate 
leaves  of  a  few  lanceolate  leaflet-*,  and  with 
compound  umbels  of  small  white  dowers  desti- 
tnfee  of  a  true  calyx ;  the  seeds  oblong  and  dm- 
ilar  to  a  ^rrain  of  Itarli  y.  ^r-ln'M  e  (Gr.  K.nSrj,  bar- 
1  J}  is  derived  its  generic  name.  The  samphire 
i»  fonnd  npon  stone  walls,  rocks,  and  rocky 
ciitfi.  by  the  sea  shores  of  Britain,  the  roots 
penetrating  deep  into  the  crevices  by  means  of 
tlieir  namerons  strong  fibres.   It  has  been  cul- 
tivated in  sand  and  rubbish,  the  soil  being 
dressed  in  the  ^f-rinir  with  powdered  l)arilla. 
Under  tkia  treatment  tWo  crops  ot'  leaves  and 
liboots  can  be  proeored  hi  a  season.    It  makes 
a  favorite  pirkio.  very  provocative  of  appetite. 
->The  ^\jnurican  samphire,  which  grows  abun- 
dantly on  salt  maizes  aiid  near  salt  springs, 
and  wiiirh  is  sometimes  U'^ed  for  tlio  same  pnr- 
pose,  consists  of  the  several  species  of  mlicor- 
a^  a  genus  of  obenopocUaceous  plants,  with 
snc<  uloMt,  jointed,  leafle->s  stems  and  opposite 
branches;  the  flowers  are  small,  sessUe,  and 
^BoierNd  in  the  hollows  of  the  swollen  upper 
joints.   In  the  autumn  the  marshes  are  ren- 
Asred  brilliant  by  the  deep  crimson  color  of  S. 
SMfcronato,  which  change  from  its  nsual  glau- 
eoQS  green  at  that  seasOD  of  the  vear. 

SAMPSOJf,  a  8.  E.  co.  of  N.  C.  bordered 
^.  by  iSouth  river  and  drained  by  Black  river 
and  its  branches,  the  Great  Oolnra  and  Little 
Colura;  area,  940  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860.  16.- 
^2j,  oi  whom  8,095  were  slaves.  The  surface 
»  undulating  and  the  soil  sandy  hot  fertile. 
TK  r.-  :iro  extensive  forestij  of  pitch  pine.  The 
poductions  in  I80O  were  426,805  bushels  of 
Udian  corn  and  239,557  of  sweet  potatoes. 
^MTB  were  SI  tar  and  torpenthie  manofifM* 


torios,  2  turpentine  distillerioa,  24  churches, 
and  3,817  pupils  attending  public  schools. 
Capital,  Clinton. 

SAMSON  (lieb.  .97tm#^),  a  judge  of  Israel, 
celebrated  for  his  bodily  ftrenirtli  and  his  tra- 
gical end.  He  was  tin-  son  ol"  Manuah,  of  the 
trii>e  of  Dan,  and  born  before  the  middle  of 
tliL  l'2i]i  century  B.  C.  ITis  birth  was  an- 
nounced by  a  heavenly  messenger,  and,  as  he 
waa  to  be  a  Nasarite  from  his  birtb,  his  moihor 
was  directed  to  conform  her  own  repmcn  dnr- 
ing  hot'  pregnancy  to  Uie  tenor  of  the  ^azarite 
Uw.  At  the  age  of  80  he  began  to  evince  his 
destination  as  the  deliverer  of  his  people  from 
the  power  of  the  Philistiues,  by  the  occasional 
access  of  superhuman  strength.  In  all  12  great 
aohieTenients  are  recorded  of  him,  7  of  which 
are  connected  with  his  b'vv  for  lu.s  Phili'^tine 
wile,  and  5  with  his  love  for  two  vv  omeu  of 
loose  character.  The  latter  of  these,  Delilah 
of  Sorck,  by  bliuidishmeuts  a-scertaincd  from 
him  tliat  the  secret  of  his  strength  lay  iu  his 
hair,  which  had  never  been  shorn.  Having 
entered  into  a  plot  nf?atnst  lum  with  the  Phi- 
li^t'mes,  she  shaved  his  head  while  he  lay  sleo^ 
iug  in  her  lap;  he  was  then  arrested  by  his 
enemies,  deprived  of  his  sight,  and  made  to 
grind  at  tlie  mill  like  a  plavc.  But  iu  the 
[irucess  of  time,  when  his  hair  grew  long,  he 
regained  his  strength;  and  OD  A  festivaJ  of 
the  I'liilistines.  when  an  immense  multitudo 
were  assembled  in  a  large  temple,  he  per- 
snaded  his  guide  to  eondnet  him  to  ft  tfptit 
w^here  he  could  reach  the  two  pillars  upon 
which  the  roof  of  the  bailding  rested.  He 
grasped  the  i)il]arB  and  shook  them  till  the 
buiMiii;;  fell,  burying  the  wholo  assembly,  him- 
self included,  beneath  the  ruins.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  judge  of  Israel  for  20  years;  but 
whether  this  was  before  Eli,  or  simultaneou.-^ly 
with  him,  is  not  rlear.  Tlie  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews counts  him  uiuuug  the  horoos  of  faith  ia 
the  old  oovonant, 

SAMsOX,  Geohgk  WmTFiELD,  D.T>.,  an 
American  liaptist  clergyman,  born  at  Harvard, 
Worcester  co.,  Mass,  Sept.  99,  He  was 

graduated  at  Brown  nnivcrsity  in  1839,  and  at 
Newton  theological  institution  iu  184d,  and 
was  pastor  of  tiie  4\  street  Baptist  ehnreh, 
Washington,  D.  C,  till  Oct.  1^10.  In  18  JT  lu- 
spent  a  year  in  making  the  tour  of  Houthern 
Europe,  Palestine,  and  Syria.  He  received  the 
degree  of  D.D.  from  Oolombian  colle^je,  Wash- 
ington, in  1868,  and  was  elected  jiresident  of 
tlmt  college  in  1859,  which  position  he  still 
holds.  In  1848  he  published  a  series  of  letters 
on  Egypt,  Palestine,  and  Italy,  be-ido  several 
articles  on  Goshen,  Mount  Sinai,  iic,  in  re- 
views; and  in  166d  a  work  entitled  T»  Dninuh 
Tiiiiii.  re))ablif;hcd  and  mnch  eiiiariTLd  in  I'^fiO, 
under  the  title  of  Spiritualism  Tested."  He 
is  also  the  author  of  several  historical  pam* 
phlets  and  critical  cs.-iays  on  art. 

SAMUEL  (Heb.  Shemuel.  "heard  of  God"), 
the  last  of  the  judges  of  Israel.  lie  was  the 
son  of  Elkanah,  of  Bamathaim-Zophim  irf 
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Monnt  Ephraim,  aod  of  Hannah,  and  was  bom 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  12th  century  B.  0. 
Even  Ix'fore  bis  birth  hia  mother  luul  Itound 
bim  to  the  obligations  d  a  Nozarite.  and  con- 
■eqaently  he  waa  set  apart  from  hia  early  youth 
to  tho  service  (;f  t}ie  Li>rd  in  the  tabornaclo  at 
Sbiloh,  under  the  immediate  tutelage  of  the 
judge,  EH.  He  soon  received  special  prophetic 
meaaages  from  God  to  his  people,  the  first  of 
which  concerned  the  doom  of  Kli's  apostate 
house.  Alter  th'iA  Samuel  disappeafii  frtjm  his- 
tory until  20  years  after  the  death  of  Eli,  when 
he  issued  a  manifesto,  urging  nn  the  people  to 
remain  faithful  in  the  worship  of  the  Lord,  and 
promising  them  speedy  deliTeraace  tram  the 
rhilistincs.  At  this  time  he  seems  to  h  -vo 
been  himself  elected  judge,  an  office  which  ho 
field  for  aboat  20  years,  and  admintatered  with 
great  energy,  restoring  everywhere  the  neg- 
lected national  worship.  The  Philistines,  the 
most  dangerous  foes  of  Israel,  were  routed, 
and  did  not  recruit  their  ntreiigth  during  the 
remainder  of  his  administration.  Tlio  Amo- 
rites,  the  eastern  foes  of  Israel,  also  remained 
aft  peace  with  him.  Hi8*dwc^ing  was  at  Ra- 
man, and  in  his  old  ago  be  appointed  two  of 
his  sons  deputy  judges  at  Bcen^hcba.  As 
they  "perverted  judgment  and  took  bribes,** 
the  people  becaine  di>.''ati-fied,  and  demanded  a 
king.  Samuel,  witli  great  reluctance,  at  length 
yielded  to  this  demand,  and  anointed  Saul  the 
first  king  of  Israel.  His  influence  in  state  af- 
fairs continued  to  bo  felt ;  lie  rebuked  Saul  on 
several  occasion.s,  and  at  length,  by  divine  or- 
der, anointed  David  before  the  demise  of  8aul 
afl  Kccond  king.  lie  did  not  15\  t-  ti)  "Cl-  the  end 
of  the  contest  between  Saul  and  David,  dying 
before  1060  B.  O.  According  to  Jewish  tradi- 
tion, he  was  the  anthor  of  the  book  of  Jndres 
and  ot  a  part  of  the  books  of  SamueL  c^e 
Hkbrkws.) 

SAMUEU  Books  of,  two  canonical  books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  anciently  reckoned  by 
the  Jews  as  one  book.  Tiie  present  division 
into  two  l)Ooks  dates  from  the  edition  of  the 
llLbrew  T>ible  by  Bomber^?,  and  is  derived  from 
the  Sentuagint  and  Vulgate,  in  both  wldeh  ver- 
sions tney  are  termed  the  1st  and  Sd  books  of 
Kings.  They  eon-ist  ot'  H  connef'ted  Mogra- 
phi€»,  those  of  Samuel,  Saul,  and  David.  Ac- 
cording to  an  ancient  opinion  the  first  84  chap- 
ters were  written  by  Suniuel,  the  re<f  by  N.-i- 
than  and  Gad.  From  the  circum.stanco  that 
the  death  of  David  is  not  recorded,  thouj?h  his 
last  words  are  given,  it  has  been  inferred  that 
the  books  must  have  been  composed  prior  to 
the  monarch's  death,  or  at  least  about  that  pe- 
riod. Other  pa.««ages,  however,  as  the  mention 
of  the  kitiL'doni  of  Judali.  jmint  to  a  Inter  origin. 
All  the  modern  commentators  aj.Tee  that  in  the 
compilationof  the  books  of  Samuel  several  old- 
er Inxik-.  b;i\  e  been  made  t\se  >if  by  the  author; 
but  as  to  the  number  and  character  of  these 
sources  of  information  they  do  not  agree. 
Some  writers,  as  Hobbos,  Spinoza.  Simon,  T.c 
Olorc,  Eichbom,  Thenias^  and  De  Welte,  have 


maintained  that  the  book  contains  contridi^ 
tory  statements ;  but  their  arguments  hare  lis« 
answered  by  Carpzovius.  Davidson  f'M'iM^cd 
Hermeneatics'^),  tiengstenberg,  liiTeroick, 
Welte,  Keil,  and  others. 

SAX  AXTOXIO.  or  San  Antonio  de  Bk*e. 
the  capital  of  Bexar  co.,  Texas,  on  one  of  tiie 
head  streams  of  San  Antonio  river,  110  m.  8. 
W.  from  Austin;  pop.  in  1850,  3,488;  in  \m, 
8,274.  It  has  a  T'^.  S.  arsenal,  and  a  Methodr<t, 
a  Presbyterian,  luid  2  Roman  Catholic  chnr*-h«. 
This  town  has  l>een  the  scene  of  se\  eral  t  utile*. 
including  the  massacre  of  the  Tixiin  patriotj 
of  the  Alamo  in  1836.  (See  Alamo.)  It  it 
one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  North  America,  loi 
was  oripnnlly  pcttlcd  by  Spaniards.— The 
Antonio  river  is  formed  by  the  Medina  aad  ;:la- 
lado  riTiera,  aboat  16  m.  8.  E.  of  San  AalUtlo, 
and  flows  into  Es^piritu  Santo  bay  after  t|dh 
eral  S.  E.  course  of  about  150  m. 

SAN  AUGUSTINE,  an  E.  co.  of  Tes.^s.  \^ 
dered  W.  by  Angelina  river  and  Attovac  baton, 
and  drained  by  their  branches ;  area,  m. : 
pop.  in  1860,  4,094.  of  wbnin  1.717  we:f  ?Iit res. 
The  xiil  is  very  rich,  and  coinity  U  noted 
for  its  tine  cotton.  The  jiroduclions  in  IMO 
were  1,U20  bales  of  cotton,  115,284  buibeUof 
Indian  com,  and  89,400  of  sweet  potatoes.  Ike 
capital,  San  Aupn-tine  Tpop.  i  n'^O).  containsn 
miiversity,  3  churches,  and  a  ^^'e8le^An  coilcfe. 

SAN  BERNARDINO,  a  S.  E.  co.  of  Oili- 
fornia,  bordering  on  New  Mexico,  bounded  E. 
partly  by  the  Colorado  river  and  S.  W.  by  tl»e 
coast  range  of  mountains,  and  drained  by  tlrt 
Mohave  and  8an  Bernardino  ^i^  ers;  area,  over 
15,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  18HU,  6,554.  Tiie  sur- 
face is  in  many  parts  rouph  and  mountainon*. 
In  the  valleys  the  soil  is  fertile.  Iron, 
fK-r,  lend,  silver,  and  f|ui(ksilver  are  fonnd. 
The  productions  in  1868  were  18,500  hoshth 
of  wheat,  24,000  of  barley,  and  100,000  ef  lo- 
dlan  corn  ;  and  there  were  7.5.000  ^rrnj  *'  r:^^. 
8  grist  mills,  and  7  saw  mills.  Capital,  &m  iki- 
narditto. 

SAN  BLA8,  a  seaport  town  of  Jali ?co.  Hen- 
CO,  on  an  inland  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Gnade 
de  Santiago,  87  m.  S.  "W.  from  Tepic,  of  wbHl 
it  is  the  port ;  pop.  3,000.  The  harbor  is  in- 
difierent  and  the  climate  unhealthy.  In  1852 
the  arrivals  of  vt  s.'^ls  amounted  tu  o2.321  tors. 

SAN  DIEGO,  a  S.  co.  of  Oslifomia.  bounded 
E.  by  the  Colorado  river,  separating  it  from 
New  Mexico,  S.  by  Mexico,  and  "W.  by  the  Ts- 
cifio;  area,  18,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  IWO,  4,Sfl 
It  isinfer-eeted  by  the  i  <';i.<t  r.-m^'e  of  Tnnnntn'w. 
The  soil  in  the  level  portion  is  rich;  the  moun- 
tainous regions  abonnd  In  yalnaUe  timber,  m 
gold,  silver,  lead,  copper,  and  coal  are  found. 
The  productions  in  1  were  60.000  hnshcli 
of  barley,  10,600  of  wheat,  3,000  of  oats,  ind 
20.000  lbs.  of  grapes. — San  Dnoo,  tlie  raj'ifal, 
is  situated  on  a  bay  of  the  «nme  name;  pop- 
about  2,000.  It  was  the  tir.-'t  civilized  sett  If- 
inent  in  GUifomia.  and  has  a  Roman  Catholic 
church,  2  or  8  Protestant  chnrohe^  t»  * 
printing  office. 
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SAX  FRANCISCO,  the  chief  city  of  €UI- 
fornia.  *  ainta!  of  the  county  of  the  same  name, 
the  priucipal  commercial  emporium  on  the 
rji^lfic  coast  of  North  America,  iu  lat.  37°  46' 
X..  lon-r.  122'  2.3' W.;  pop.  in  34,K'rO  ; 

iu  IStiu.  ;ic*'ording  to  the  census,  60,806,  though 
it  18  suppo«4ed  aetnally  to  have  amonntod  to 
T'l.OOO.    It  i-  sitn:ito«]  at  tho  N.  E.  onrner  of  a 
(Hiuiiiaala  which  divides  the  hajof  Sau  Trau" 
(^isoa  from  the  Pacifie  ocean.   This  peninsula 
is  18  m.  wide  at  the  base  and  6  m.  wide  nt 
iI^  X.  point.    The  city  stands  H  m.  from  the 
uccau,  ou  tiie  E.  i»lo^>e  and  at  the  base  of  high 
hills.  In  1646  these  hills  were  ^teep  and  cut 
I!')  by  numerous  gullies,  and  the  low  ground 
ni  their  bai^e  was  narrow,  anvo  ia  what  is  now 
the  S.  part  of  the  city,  where  there  was  a  suo- 
ctssion  of  hills  of  loose,  barren  sand,  impassa- 
ble fur  loaded  wagous.   in  front  of  the  town 
of  Verba  Boena,  as  it  was  ealled  previona  to 
1''47,  was  a  cove  extoiuliii:,'  \  ni.  into  the  land 
tv.A  1  m.  wide,  between  the  projecting  points 
of  land  known  as  Olark^s  point  and  Rincon 
iKjint,  which  formed  its  sides.    Along  tho 
iront  line  of  this  cove  the  wntcr  vr;i<  40  feet 
and  around  its  edges  there  wciu  mud 
li.its  which  wore  bare  at  low  tide.    The  suiul 
nd^es  havo  been  cut  away,  the  gullien  and  hob 
lows  tilled  up,  the  hills  cut  down,  and  tiie  cove 
filled  in;  and  where  large  ships  rode  at  anchor 
ill  1840  nro  now  p.ived  >troot^.    Tlie  coiinfry 
aroond  the  city  is  bare,  with  uu  trees  and  lit- 
tle fertile  land  within  20  m.  The  greater  part 
<->{  the  peninsula  is  hilly,  and  untit  for  cultiv  a 
ti  »a.  There  is  but  one  road  leading  out  of  the 
city,  aud  the  traveller  does  not  reach  a  pleus- 
!irit  landscape  until  he  is  12  m.  away  from  San 
Francisco. — Tho  bnsincs'?  streets  are  built  up 
(l-nsely,  but  beyond  tliut  thu  houses  are  scat- 
tered at  considerable  intervals,  and  the  settled 
I'  lrtof  the  city  may  be  said  t>  covi-r  an  area 
ul  9  square  miles.   Iu  the  N.  E.  corner  of  tho 
ntf  is  Telejrraph  hill,  394  feet  high;  hi  the  B. 
E.  cnrncr  T!in.  r,n  liill,  1'20  feot ;  and  on  tho  W. 

Kussiau  hill,  300  feet.  The  densely  settled 
^re^  are  in  the  amphitheatre  formed  by  the 
tbree  hills.  The  streets  are  straight,  and  run 
1^  right  angles  to  each  other.  In  the  old  sur- 
W  er  northern  part  of  the  city,  the  direction 
>'f  the  streets  is  with  the  meridian,  and  at 
risht  anples  to  it;  tho  width  of  most  of  tlie 
streets  i.s  oO  feet,  and  the  size  of  the  blocks  is 
275  by  41 2|  feetw  Each  block  U  composed  of 
6  lot?,  50  varaa  or  137i  feet  .sijuare,  the  survey 
im'mg  been  made  while  Mexican  law  and 
Spsnish  measures  prevailed.  In  the  new  snr> 
^€.v,  separated  from  the  old  survey  bv  Market 
^ret^  the  streets  run  N.  E.  and  B,  W.,  and  S. 
K.  sod  y.  W.,  and  are  63  feet  wide ;  the  blocks 
ar^'  550  feet  s<juare,  each  composed  of  4  lots, 
loa  vsras  or  275  feet  sijuare.  Tlicre  are  12 
*)flSPe5  reserved  for  public  use,  but  only  one 
;'l  ibeo),  called  the  Plaza  or  Piirtsniouth  square, 
•4»a  ornament  to  the  city;  the  o'Iht**  nre 
fl^r  bare,  covered  with  brush,  or  cultivated 
IB  gtrdens  and  as  jet  closed  to  the  public. 


Portsmotiih  square  is  in  front  <^  the  dty  hall, 

in  the  centre  of  the  fir^t  survey  of  tho  city,  and 
is  275  feet  square.  It  is  siu  rounded  by  an 
iron  fence,  is  covetoA  with  4;t-us>  plots,  and  has 
a  few  small  trees  aud  a  marbk-  touiitain.  Mont* 
^umerjr  street  contains  the  principal  shops,  and 
is  the  fiehionable  promenade ;  in  Front  street 
are  the  large  iniportinf:  and  jobbing  houses ; 
Kearuj,  Washington,  Saeramento,  ISeoond, 
and  Third  are  the  principal  streets  for  retail 
trade;  Stockton,  Powell,  Miuson,  Taylor.  F<d- 
som,  and  Second  nre  the  most  fa-!iioiiu)>li  lor 
residences;  and  Sacramentu  bttwccu  Kciuny 
and  Dupont,  and  Dupont  between  Sacramento 
and  Pacific,  are  the  chief  resorts  for  Chinamen. 
Tiie  busiest  streets  are  paved  with  cobble- 
stones; the  others  are  puuiked,  both  in  the 
carriniro  way  and  on  the  sidewalk.  Tfu  se 
planks  are  mostly  of  fir,  from  2  to  8  inches 
tbiok,  and  are  bronght  from  Humboldt  bay 
and  Pup  t  Sound.  Tlio  city  is  supplied  with 
gas,  made  from  imported  coal,  and  water  is 
brought  by  two  aqueducts,  one  from  Loboa 
creek.  5  m.  W.  of  the  city  hall,  the  other  fix»m 
San  Mateo  creek,  20  m.  8.  Tln  re  nro  3  omni- 
bus route's  in  the  city,  and  a  raiiroail  ;i  ni.  luw^. 
— -In  the  S.  part  of  tho  city,  3  m.  froui  the  eity 
hall,  are  tlio  building's  of  the  old  jjii>-iMii  of 
San  l-'rancisco.  The  main  structure  is  the 
charoh,  which  deserves  notice  only  as  a  relic 
of  crtily  titnos.  It  is  built  of  adobe  or  un- 
bumed  brick,  and  was  erected  in  1778.  ■  Four 
miles  W.  of  the  city  hall,  and  on  the  8.  shore  of 
tlic  (bilden  Gate,  as  the  entrance  to  the  bay  of 
San  Francisco  is  called,  is  F(>rt  point,  the  chief 
defence  of  the  entrance,  which  isthere  1  m.  wide. 
Alciitras  idaild,  which  contains  another  forti- 
fication, oommfmdinix  botli  the  i-ntrance  and 
city,  is  2  m.  N.  frum  the  city  hull.  The  principal 
public  buildings  are  the  U.  8.  cuhIoiu  house, 
mint,  and  marine  lios(tital,  tlio  city  hall,  3 
theatres,  4  hospitals,  2  ornhan  asylums,  and 
one  convent.  The  city  hall  is  3  stories  high, 
and  has  a  tasteful  front  of  yolbiw  .-andst  tno ; 
it  was  built  ibr  a  theatre,  and  was  purchased 
by  the  city  in  1653  for  $200,000.  The  custom 
houso  is  built  on  made  ground,  where  tho 
waters  of  the  buy  formerly  llowed,  and  stands 
upon  piles,  which  were  driven  about  80  feet 
through  sioft  earth  to  reach  a  hard  bottom. 
The  foundation  of  tho  building  cost  !?2"tO,000, 
and  the  whole  structure  $800,000.  Tho  me- 
tropolitan theatre  is  one  of  the  largest  aud 
bamlsomest  structures  of  thu  kind  iu  the  United 
States.  According  to  the  City  "  Directory' * 
for  1860  there  were  in  the  middle  of  that  year 
10,123  houses  in  tlie  ( ity,  of  which  R.t'OO  were 
of.  wood,  1,401  of  brick,  47  of  iron,  6  of  adobe, 
and  6  of  stone.  Three  were  of  6  stories,  46  of 
4  stories.  414  of  3  stories.  5,794  of  2  stories, 
and  ;!,;Ui7  of  1  story.  All  the  houses  of  6  and 
4  stories,  and  all  save  15  or  20  of  the  3  story 
buildings,  are  of  brick ;  Ixit  the  great  nugority 
of  those  of  2  stories,  and  nearly  all  of  1  story, 
are  of  wood.  One  house  is  built  of  granite 
which  waa  quarried  and  cut  in  China.  Many 
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of  the  brick  baildings  are  covered  with  mastic. 
A  coDj>i<lerabIo  proportion  of  the  brick  stores 
gre  fire-proflff  with  iron  doors  and  window 

shutters,  nnd  roofs  of  hrirk  laid  in  mortar. 
— The  city  has  12  daily  and  12  weekly  news- 
papers, and  4  mondilj  nu^^arines.   Of  th« 

dailie«i,  7  arc  published  in  tho  iiioniiiifj:  and  H 
in  the  afternoon ;  8  are  English,  2  French,  and 
2  Spanish.  Of  the  weeklies,  1  is  Methodist, 
1  Southern  Methodist,  1  Congr«galaonali<t,  1 
Roman  Catlidlir,  1  Jewish,  1  aerricnltunil,  1 
military,  and  1  devoted  to  nuiiin^:.  There  are 
S5  churches,  viz. :  3  African.  1  Hajitist,  1  ('on- 
prcfrational.  1  Kpiscopal,  '2  -lew  ish,  4  Methodist, 
8  Presbyterian,  ti  Koman  Catholic,  and  1  Uni- 
tarian. The  total  nomber  of  commnnioants  in 
tlio  Proti^faiif  clinrchc  s  is  about  1,000.  Tlio 
Chinese  Catholics  ore  attended  by  a  priest  of 
ttieir  own  nation  edueated  in  Rone.  There 
are  26  common  schools,  sustained  entirely  by 
public  funds;  and  during  the  year  ending  July 
1,  1860,  they  ha»l  an  average  daily  attendance 
oif  2,830.  the  whole  number  of  children  in 
the  city  between  the  ages  of  i  and  18  is  7.776, 
Of  the  26  schools,  one  is  a  lagh  school,  aaotiier 
a  school  for  pnpila  of  African  blood,  one  for 
Chinese  chiMron,  and  2  cvenini?  fJclKx.l.n.  one 
of  the  last  being  for  foreigners.  Tliere  are  67 
teachers,  the  principals  (men)  of  the  grammar 

Bchnnls  rcM  (  iv!Ti:'  ,  i  tniiTitli.  tlie  first  as- 

sbtanta  (women)  1^105,  and  the  second  assist- 
ants $96.  The  Bchoola  are  said  to  be  equal  to 

any  public  seliools  in  the  United  States.  Their 
cost  during  the  year  ending  July  1,  1861,  wjis 
$114,000.  There  are  about  3,0u0  children  at- 
tending private  schools.  1  lio  Oenuaus,  French, 
Swiss,  Italians.  Spanisli  A  rtiericaiis,  Bcnndi- 
navians,  lUjrijiuri,  Gennau  .Jews,  rulish  Jews, 
and  Irish  have  each  a  mutual  benevolent  soci- 
ety. Tlio  Chinese  have  3  or  4  Bocietiefi  whirh 
take  care  of  their  own  sick.  Tho  German  and 
French  benevolent  aodetiee  have  each  a  hos- 
pitul.  The  masons,  odd  fellow's,  and  indopen- 
dout  order  of  knights  have  lodges  in  San  Fran- 
dseo ;  the  odd  fdlows  have  a  large  hall,  and 
tho  masons  have  commenced  the  erection  of  a 
fine  briildinfr.  the  tipper  part  of  which  is  to  be 
occupied  b^'  lodges.  There  is  no  almshouse  in 
Ban  JF^anoiaco,  nor  is  there  any  pablio  pro- 
vi.sion  for  paupers,  who  are  few  m  UTimber. 
Persons  are  sometimes  seen  begging,  but  it  is 
■earoely  an  exagfraration  to  say  there  ^  are 
no  genuine  Lepfrars  in  the  eity.  There  i>i  a 
eity  hospital,  which  during  the  year  ending 
Jnly  1, 1861,  had  an  avwage  daily  number  of 
IGO  patients,  and  was  maintained  for  the  year 
at  on  expense  of  $88,591. — Details  of  the  census 
of  1860  nave  not  been  published :  of  the  esti- 
mated number  of  70,000  inhalat  int.H.  4tt.'>00  are 
probably  Americans,  12,000  Irish,  C.ofto  (;,>p. 
mans,  4,000  British,  8,000  French,  uud  2,UU0 
Chinamen.  The  number  of  Spanish  Americans 
is  small.  Among  tlie  Chino^>e  there  are  very 
few  women.  There  are  probably  a  adult  men 
in  the  city  to  one  adalt  woman.  The  city 
fiireotoiy**  ibr  IMO  repoftad  that  there  were 


in  Jnly  of  that  year  fiOO  grni»  shopA,  373  prtuxt- 
ies,  288  lawyers,  27(i  tailor  shops  and  clotlo^ 
stores,  248  boarding  honaee,  169  pbyadaa^ 
179  brokers.  150  Initehers.  ISR  r-itrnr  -hojw,  121 
dry  goods  stores,  120  carpenter  shops,  M  btr- 
bers  and  hair  dreaaere,  84  reataonuita,  8S  ha- 
ber  yards,  24  breweries,  17  banks,  and  8  aauy 
offices. — The  chief  business  of  the  city  is  com- 
mercial.   Tho  principal  manufacturing  e^^sb- 
lislirnents  are  2  woollen  mills,  1  sugar  nfiueiy, 
1  rope  walk,  9  tlour  mills,  2  mills  for  cleanfii^ 
rice,  4  steam  saw  mills,  1  establishment  £ur 
making  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  and  8  iroa 
fonnderie^.    In  1860,  1.0^0  vessels  niea^urios 
500,000  tons  entered  tlie  harbor,  325  £rco 
foreign  ports,  1,281  from  American  ports  aa 
the  PaciUc.  115  from  Ameriean  i>e»rts  on  th< 
Atlantic,  and  16  from  whaling  voyages.  Dm 
exports  in  1860  amonnted  to  about  $50,ooo.(Ml 
of  which  $42,303,345.18  w.i    In  hnlli.  n,  |2.- 
500,000  in  wheat  and  flour,  $41G.OOO  in  silver 
ore,  $316,000  in  quicksilver.  $152,000  in  ba^ 
ley,  $119,000  in  oata,  $94,000  in  timW.  aid 
$??0,000  in  wine.    AmoriL'  the  imports  of  the 
year  were  52,000  kegs  of  butter,  150,000  boxtt 
of  candles,  60,000  boxes  of  aoap,  60,000  bout 
of  bouts  and  p^hoes.  70,000  ton<5  of  coal  sod 
100,000  k^  of  nails.    Of  timber,  76,518,»4i 
fbet  were  oiaoharged  at  the  whar£»,  86,K7.005 
feet  from  rn^'ot  sontid,  n2.R03,noo  feet  fr- tb 
various  parts  of  California,  and  6,4^8,947  fhxai 
the  Cofmnbia  river.    The  freights  paid  ca 
goods  irni>ortod  amounted  to  $4,110,050.  Six 
ocean  steamers,  most  of  tliem  rnea^nnuL'  2,000 
tons  or  more,  are  employed  between  .^au  f  rac- 
daoo  and  Panama,  leaving  each  port  8  times  • 
month.     8t<^ani  communication  betn  een  Ssn 
Francisco,  Portland,  Victoria,  and  Olympia  is 
maintained  by  3  ocean  stenmera.    One  t^tsM 
steamer  nnm  to  Mazatlan.  and  2  run  to  San  Pr- 
dro  in  the  sout  hern  part  of  the  state.  Four  steam 
terry  boata  ran  to  Oakland,  and  ateamboati 
run  to  Soruunri.  Napa.  Snisun.  Alvi.KO.  Pctalcni*. 
bacramento,  and  Utocktou. — ^Tbe  local  goTsni- 
ment  of  Hie  city  and  connty  is  nnder  Iha 
charge  of  a  board  of  supervisors  and  a  mayor, 
with  powers  very  Hosely  restricti'd.  Th« 
annual  expenses  of  the  city  governmeiil  are 
about  $700,000,  of   which  aimit  Jii300,000 
goes  to  the  interest  and  sinkinL'  tund  of  a 
debt  of  $3,000,000.    The  assessed  value  of 
property  In  the  city  ia  $86,000,000,  and  tha 
total  direct  tax  for  the  year  1861  wn?  $?  pr 
cent,  on  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  taxable 
property.— The  misaion  of  San  Frandaoo  da 
Assisi,  fro<pu'ntly  called  the  niis>i.u\  T>r].-.res, 
was  founded  Oct.  9,  1776,  by  two  Franciscan 
monks,  Francisco  Palou  and  Benito  Camhca, 
both  Dal  I  t--  of  Spain.    Tiieir  establighment 
grew,  and  in  1«26  it  hod  7n.000  head  of  neat 
cattle,  79.000  sheep,  8,084  horses,  18.000  bush- 
els of  wheat  and  barley,  merchandise  worth 
$86,000,  $25,000  in  cnsli.  and  about  l.BnO  In- 
dians.   For  58  veara  tl»e  missionaries  had  coia- 
plete  control  oi  the  mission,  and  it  prospered 
without  interruption  until  in  1884  theniarioua 
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of  Oalifornia  were  secularized  and  ptven  ovor 
t  o  cW]\  officers.   Their  <!ownfall  was  then  most 
rapid.    In  a  few  years  nothing  remained  save 
the  ndolM)  baikUngt,  and  thej  would  not  have 
h«.H-ri  left  if  anv  profit  (  (julil  liavt-  been  made 
bj  carrjing  thenj  uway.  One  of  the  lirst  effects 
of  tiie  new  policy  of  seenlaridng  the  mlariona, 
placing  the  country  under  the  control  of  the 
civil  powers,  and  encouraging  coIooizatioiLwas 
the  ««t«blishnient  of  the  rill^f?e  of  Verba  Bne- 
na,  which  was  sitiiati^^d  near  the  present  site  of 
r  he  city  hall.    Tlie  lirst  liouse  was  erected  in 
1  H.35,  and  others  followed  slowly.    The  first 
survey  of  streets  and  town  lots  ss'm  made  in 
1  ^39.    .\  small  trade  wa«?  done  in  exporting 
liides  selling  wheat  to  the  Russians,  famishing 
eopplies  to  whalere,  and  trading  with  the  ran- 
r/u-rnn  in  the  neighborhood.    Very  few  vessels 
(watered  the  harbor,  and  those  wluich  came  usu- 
an  J  andioted  ^tiier  at  Sanoetito  or  near  the 
prefidio  or  fort.    In  niidsnnimer  of  1840  an 
Atnorican  man-of-war  entered  the  harbor,  and 
t<  tok  possession  of  the  place  in  the  name  of  the 
United  Stataa.  The  town  was  known  only  aa 
Verba  T>uena  until  Jan.  80,  1847,  when  the 
ayunUimunto  or  town  council  changod  it  to 
S«D  Francisco.  In  the  next  month  a  oenana  waa 
t;i^fT!.  iitid  showed  n  population  of  450  person". 
Onld  was  discovered  in  the  spring  of  and 
ttietown  waadesertedbymanyofits  inhabitants 
tVoTTi  Jnne  to  October ;  bnt  the  return  of  the 
ttdventurers  in  the  autumn,  the  arrival  of  others 
from  abroad,  the  hierease  of  shipping,  the  ahnn* 
dance  of  money,  and  the  profits  <»f  trade  soon 
built  np  a  city,  nnd  in  1849  San  Francisco  had 
b^^me  a  great  centre  of  commerce.  Such 
rapidity  of  growth  vaa  never  before  seen. 
But  the  houses  were  crowded  together  and 
built  of  combustible  materials,  and  several 
jrreat  fires  occurred ;  the  first  waa  on  Dec.  24, 
1)44'>.  iind  the  cstiinat^id  losw  was  $l,nnO  f»fM) ; 
the  next  was  on  May  4,  1860,  loss  |a,Ouu,OoO; 
the  third  on  Jnne  14  of  the  eame  jear,  Iom 

not) ;  tlie  fourth  on  ifay  2,  l^ni,  loss 
$7,000,000;  the  fifth  on  June  22,  1851,  loss 
f  3,000,000 ;  making  a  total  of  $1G,000,000  lost 
by  fire  within  18  months  in  i\  t  ity  whose  po[)ii- 
lttti«>n  did  not  then  exceed  30,000.  These  tires 
sc  arcely  interrupted  the  prosperity  of  the  place, 
^  >  i'r<  at  was  its  bnainees.  Its  growth  contin> 
ned  to  advance  until  Jan.  1864,  when  a  decline 
commenced,  and  the  value  of  land  continued 
tft  ikil  until  Aug.  1858,  when  it  again  began  to 
ri- and  the  second  era  of  prosperity  is  n'  t 
yet  at  an  end.  The  importations  of  grain, 
llonr,  salt  meats^  and  vegetables,  whieh  In  18S8 
■monnted  to  $14,000,000,  had  fiillen  in  1857  to 
$1,500,000,  because  those  things  were  now  pro- 
duced at  home;  so  that,  though  much  money 
was  saved  to  the  state,  the  commerce  of  the 
chief  port  sotfored  severely.  In  18r>l  and  1856, 
in  con-KK|uencc  of  the  bad  management  of  the 
tnanicipal  government  and  the  corrupt  adminis- 
tration of  the  criminal  laws,  the  people  organ- 
ized a  vigilance  committee,  and  executed  several 
criniBala.  (Bee  OAUVOBnA.) 


SAN"  JACINTO,  a  river  of  Texas,  rising  hi 
"Walker  co.  and  flowing'  S.  S.  K.  into  San  Ja- 
cinto bay,  aa  ana  of  Galvejituii  buy;  length 
about  100  m.,  of  which  45  m.  are  navigable. 
It  is  very  deep,  pure,  and  clear.  Near  the 
mouth  of  this  river,  on  Apiil  21,  1836,  was 
fonffht  the  batde  of  8an  Jaemto,  whieh  deeided 
ti  e  iade|»endence  of  Texae.  (8ee  HovaiOK, 

BAN  JOAQUIN,  a  river  of  OalifonUa,  which 

rises  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  monntains  and  fiowa 
in  a  S.  W.  direction  to  its  oontliience  witli  the 
outlet  of  Lake  Tulare,  and  tLeuco  N.  W.,  re- 
ceiving numerotia  tributaries  from  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  to  the  Sacramento  river,  which  it  joins 
about  oO  ni.  from  San  Francisco  bay.  Its  prin- 
cipal tributaries  are  the  Mariposa,  Merced,  Tno- 
liunne,  Stnni>laiis.  Calaveras,  and  Molcelumno 
rivers.  Its  entire  length  is  about  850  m.,  and 
it  is  navigable  for  large  yessela  to  6toGlct<Mi, 
and  for  smaller  oraft  to  the  month  of  the  Tno^ 
lumne  river. 

SAN  JOAQUIN,  a  middle  co.  of  Californiiu 
intersected  by  the  San  Joaquin  river,  bounded 
N.  by  the  Mokelumno  and  S.  E.  by  the  Stanis- 
laus; area,  1,452  sq.  u\.  \  pop.  in  18<>0,  9,4^J4. 
It  baa  a  diversified  sorfiMre,  about  420  sq.  ni. 
bcinir  swamp  imd  the  rc-t  upland.  The  pro- 
ductions in  1865  were  3(  »0,0UO  bushels  of  wheat, 
600,000  of  barlev,  40,500  of  oats.  15,760  tons 
of  hay.  4f>,7nn  lbs.  of  wn.,1,  of  butter, 

and  28,000  of  cheese.  There  were  8  grist  mills 
(6  nmning  by  steam),  8  eaw  mills,  and  6  tan- 
neries.   Capital,  Stockton. 

SAN  JO^f:,  the  capital  of  Santa  Clara  co., 
Cal.,  and  formerly  of  the  ftate,  50  m.  S.  E.  from 

San  Francisco ;  po[     l  l  :5,000.  It  is  situated 

in  Santa  Clara  valley,  7  in.  from  the  head  of 
San  Francisco  bay,  on  which  it  luis  many  siuall 
vessels.  It  has  two  newspapers.  The  New 
Almaden  qnioksUver  mines  are  near  thia  place 
to  the  S. 

SAN  JOSfi,  the  capital  of  Costa  Rloa,'  Oen- 

tral  America,  situated  on  the  river  Oartaijo. 
248  m.  W,  by  N.  of  Panama;  pop.  16,000.  It 
eontiins  aeothedral,  an  episcopal  palace,  and 
the  ^' overnmental  buildings,  and  the  trade  of 
the  city  is  active  and  important.  It  owes  its 
origin  to  the  earthquakes  which  nearly  de- 
strojed  the  neighbcjring  town  of  Cartago  70 
years  ap-o.  It  is  built  on  table  land  an  ele- 
vation of  4,600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Its  seaport  is  Fnnta  Arenas  on  the  gulf  of  Ni- 
cova. 

SAN  JUAN  DE  NICARAGUA,  Sas  Juan 
DKL  NosTB,  orGBBTTOw.v,  aport  of  Nicaragua, 

at  the  niouth  of  the  river  San  Juan,  on  the 
Caribbean  sea,  in  kt.  10'  66'  N.,  long.  83°  46' 
"W. ;  pop.  about  600.  It  derives  its  chief  im- 
portance from  being  the  principal  port  of  Nica- 
ragnn  on  it.^  E.  coast,  and  from  being  the  oidy 
possible  terminus,  on  the  Atlantic  side,  for  the 
proposed  interooeanic  canal  by  way  i  t  ilio  riv- 
er Run  Jnan  and  the  Nicaragitan  lakes.  It  was 
made  a  port  of  entry  by  the  king  of  Spain  in 
1790,  and  wsa  eontinoed  aa  suoh  nnder  the  re- 
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publics  of  Central  America  and  Nicaragua  un- 
til Jan.  1848,  when  it  was  oceiijiicd  l>y  a  British 
lorcu  under  proteuce  that  it  bt}lunf;eii  to  the  no 
called  Mosquito  kingdom.  In  1858,  after  the 
establish  1 1  lent  of  the  Nifaragua  transit,  the  cit- 
izens declared  it  a  free  cit^',  and  organized  a 
miinioipal  govenunent,  which  it  still  retains^ 
although  by  tlie  treaty  ncfrotiated  between 
Nioaragua  and  Great  liritain  in  1860  it  ia  se- 
eared  to  Nicaragua.  It  was  bombarded  and 
burned  by  a  naval  force  of  the  United  State;* 
in  1852,  on  u  charge  that  its  inhabitants  had 
infringed  the  rights  of  the  transit  company. 
Since  then  the  harbor  has  beoomo  10  choked 
with  sand  as  to  bo  valueless. 

SAN  JUAN  DE  PURTO  RICO,  a  fortified 
<Hty  of  Porto  Rico,  of  which  it  is  the  capitjil, 
on  a  small  inland  off  the  N.  coii-st.  in  Jat  .  29' 
N.,  long.  00''  7'  2"  W. ;  pop.  Il,u00.  The  pub- 
lic bniloings  are  the  old  Kovernment  house,  the 
royal  military  hospital,  Uie  bis!ioj)'H  jimI  k  e  ;ai<l 
eemioary,  a  largo  cathedral,  an  arscnali  cua- 
torn  house,  city  hall,  &o. 

SAN  JUAN  DEL  SUR,  a  port  of  Nicaragua, 
MiTidl.iTuil  dcpnrtmciit,  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
2-i  ui.  b.  W.  from  the  t  ity  of  Nicaragua,  of 
which  it  is  Uie  nearest  harbor.  It  was  at  one 
time  the  western  terminus  of  the  Nicaragua 
interoceanic  transit  route. 

SAN  JUAN  RIVER.    See  Nicaragfa. 

SAN  LFCAH  DE  BARRAMEDA.  a  city  of 
Andoiusla,  Spain,  18  m.  N.  from  Cadiz,  on  the 
left  banic  of  the  GaadalqniTir,  in  lat.  86"  46' 
N.,  long.  6°  21'  W. ;  pop.  in.^in.  Tt  wa-,  taken 
from  the  Moors  lu  1204,  and  is  the  residence 
of  the  captain-general  of  Andaluria.  Oolum* 
bus  niado  liis  third  Toyage  ihmi  this  place, 
May  au,  i  m. 

SAN  LUIS  OBISPO,  a  S.  W.  co.  of  Califor- 
nia, boimded  W.  by  the  Pacific  and  E.  1  y  tlie 
Coast  rnngc.  and  drained  by  the  head  waters 
of  Salinas  or  Buenaventura  river;  area,  about 
ft,000  eq.tn.;  pop.  in  1860,  1,783.  The  sur- 
ftce  U  jirtrtly  mountainous,  and  the  soil  fertile. 
Gold,  silver,  coal,  and  limestone  are  found; 
tiiere  are  bituminoiis  springs,  and  s  celebrated 
warm  sulphur  spring.  The  prodm  tions  in  1858 
were  15,000  bushels  of  wheat  and  10,000  of 
barley,  and  there  were  10,000  grape  vines. 
Capital,  Ban  Luis  Obispo. 

8AN  LUIS  POTOSI.  a  state  of  Mexico, 
bounded  N.  E.  by  New  Leon.  E.  by  Tamuu- 
lipas  and  Vera  Cruz,  S.  by  (jueictaro  and 
Guani^uato,  ond  AV.  .uid  N.  W.  by  Zacatocas; 
area,  27,194  so.  m.;  pop.  300,360.  In  the  S. 
S.  the  surface  »  flat,  but  In  other  directions 
it  becomes  broken  and  hilly,  terminating  in 
mountains  and  a  high  table  land  in  the  W. 
The  most  important  rivers  are  the  Santander 
and  Tanii>io<i.  Large  crops  of  wheat,  maize, 
and  barley  are  raised,  and  great  numbers  of 
cattle  are  reared.  There  are  several  copper 
mines.  The  manufactures  include  wofdlen  and 
ootton  goods,  glass,  le;it1ur,  earthenware,  and 
hardware. — San  Lcis  Poxosi,  the  capital,  is 
situated  6^860  feet  abov«  the  sea,  92  m.  &  E. 


from  Zacatecas,  and  190  m.  W.  from  Tia- 
pico;  pop.  It  has  6  handsome  churcL- 

es,  3  couvents,  a  hospital,  a  government  boc*^. 
and  several  schools,  and  manufactories  of  sLc-<^ 
hat^<,  and  hardware.  Some  trade  in  tbe&lovi 
mentioned  articles  is  carried  on  with  the  D«i^ 
boring  states,  and  in  foreign  imports  from 
port  of  Tampieo. 

SAN  MAKINO.  a  republic  in  N.  £.  Itilj. 
the  smallest  and  oldest  state  In  Europe;  sra. 
24  s<i.  ni. ;  pop.  in  1858,  8,000.  It  is  surrourd 
ed  by  the  former  papal  provinces  of  Forli  ud 
Urbino  e  Pesoro,  is  entirely  mountoiuoiu.  jlc 
has  4  or  6  villages.  It  was  settled  in  4^9  U 
Marinus,  a  Dalmatian  hermit,  who,  obtaimrr 
a  grant  of  territory,  was  joined  by  others.  aLil 
established  a  community  whose  indepeudcnoi: 
has  remained  nndisturhtd  tlmni^di  all  «ub!*- 

auent  changes  in  Europe.  The  legislature  cos- 
lata  of  a  council  of  00,  taken  equally  from 
ranks  of  noMe*,  burgesses,  and  small  pro)irir- 
tors,  and  appointed  for  life  bj  the  cooaoiUon 
fhemselTes.  An  execntiive  body  of  IS  is  sdcet* 
ed  froju  this  number ;  two  presidents  (r^pt- 
tani  Tffjgrntr)  arc  clio?en  every  0  month*.  iir:<I 
justice  is  adniinibtered  by  two  foreign  Duigi-*- 
trates  appointed  fbr  8  years.  The  repablie 
produces  wine,  silk,  and  fruits. — San  M'Stn*'. 
the  capital  (pop.  G,uOu),  is  situated  on  the  siui- 
mit  of  a  nigged  mountain,  and  contains  a  edi* 
net  of  antiijuities,  a  theatre.  2  convent?,  a  town 
house,  aud  a  statue  in  memory  of  Morimu. 

SAN  MATEO,  a  W.  co.  of  Cel..  borderin?  on 
the  Pacifir,  and  Ifoundod  S'.  E.  by  the  bav 
Ban  Francisco ;  area,  200  sq.  n>. ;  pop.  ia  Ifc^O, 
8,214.  The  surface  is  hilly  and  well  timbered 
aud  the  soil  fertile.    The  production*  in  1S.>'' 
were  150.000  bushels  of  wheat.  200.0UU  of  bar- 
ley, 1U,0U0  of  oats,  179,620  of  i>ot8tocs,  an  J 
18,000  lbs.  of  butter.   There  were  10  -siw  mill- 
and  2  shingle  factories.  Coal  of  excellent  (jual-  1 
ity  is  found,  and  there  are  mineral  !>i>riu}:> 
snlphur  and  iron.    Capital,  Redwood  Citj. 

SAX  :MT{TUEL,  a  city  of  San  Salvador.  Cen-  : 
tral  America,  capital  of  a  deparUneni  of  tb« 
same  name,  situated  in  a  broad  and  fertile 
plain,  in  Ittt.  13°  25'  N..  lon^'.  88=  15'  W.;  pop. 
in  iHo9,  19,700.  It  is  the  seat  of  commerce fuf 
the  port  of  Ia  Union,  and  the  most  iinportart 
trading  town  in  Central  America.  The  gMt 
fair  of  La  Paz  held  here  every  year  attrocti  ii 
many  as  15.000  strangers,  and  busincsts  to  tfcs 
amount  of  $2,000,000  is  then  transacted.  About 

6  m.  W.  of  the  city  is  a  volcano  of  the  same 
name,  6,U80  feet  in  height,  rising  abruptlj 
from  the  plain.  It  sends  out  oonstantlri^ 
Tolnmc?  of  smoke,  and  va.-t  fi-icnr* « f>ceasion- 
ally  open  in  its  sides,  from  which  flow  currenu 
of  lava  to  a  distance  hi  some  Instaaoes  ef  ^ 

7  miles.    One  of  these  lateral  eruptiens  took 
place  in  1848.  and  .mother  in  1855. 

SAN  MIGUEI.,  Evau^te,  a  Spanish  generji. 
bom  in  the  Asturias  in  1780.  He  entered  ibc 
army  in  180'^.  became  a  lleufen.arit-colonel,  »w 
on  the  success  of  the  liberals  was  elect**  * 
member  of  the  eortea  from  Oadii.  After  tw 
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ro-^oratiun  of  Ferdinand  VII.  he  edited  a  liberal 
)M{)er,     espeetador,       1880  be  wuB  chief  of 

:;ie  stnif  of  Kiego  in  the  Andalusiiui  expedition, 
indat  tiii^  time  composed  the  "  Ilyrnn  of  Riego," 
I  rioof  the  mf>st  celebrated  of  the  national  songs 
t.if  Sp.iiti.    Exiled  to  Zamora  in  1821.  niul  re- 

ilk'd  on  the  reC>t;\l)lishTneiit  of  the  liberal-^  in 
I'*22,  he  was  made  miui^ter  of  foreign  atfuirs, 
-t'joined  the  army  on  the  French  invasion,  and 
a  1823,  in  an  en^r.igemont  with  the  French 
i.ivalry,  was  woondod  and  taken  iiris^oiicr.  He 
waa  releated  soon  after^  on  the  condition  of 
I  vpatriatinjt  hira-jolf,  and  rcsideil  in  England 
-till  1834.  Under  the  x>ro(  laination  of  a  general 
nmQettXf  he  then  returned,  was  api>ointed  mill- 

i.-y  governor  of  Aragon,  and  elected  to  the 

'rtesi,  and  maintained  his  position  ainidull  tho 
inges  of  tiie  following  10  years,  lie  oppiKsod 
uake  the  regency  of  Espartero  and  the  dicta- 
VTships  of  Narvaez  and  San  Luis.  In  July, 
i^U,  he  was  made  president  of  the  revolution- 
U.7  jnDtaof  Mad  rid.  The  qoeen  appointed  him 
I  ipiiiin-general  of  tlie  city  and  minister  of  war, 
..id  for  some  time  he  was  provisional  president 
of  the  cortes.  Since  1857  he  has  been  a  mem- 
XT  of  the  senate.  Ho  has  written  a  Narra- 
tive of  the  Expedition  of  Kiego''  (Paris,  1820), 
"Elements  of  the  Art  of  War"  (2  vols.  Svo.. 
I  nlon,  1S26),  and  -^Tho  OiTfl  win  Spain** 
^M.irid  and  Paris,  1836). 

_>AN  PA  rniGIO,  a  S.  co.  of  Texas,  bounded 
N.  E.  by  tlie  Aransas  river,  S.  W.  bytiie  Nueces, 
i"!  S.  by  the  gulf  of  Mexico;  area,  2,720 
! !  :  iH)n.  in  180)0,  G20,  of  whom  Do  were  slaves. 
!m  tlio  y.  the  land  is  elevated  and  broken,  and 
i  ^'.oS.  level  and  fertile.  Cajiital,  San  Patricio. 

^AN  PETE,  a  co.  of  CUih  territory,  exteud- 
ia^  from  the  Rocky  to  the  Waheaton  monn- 
tiins;  area,  over  20,000  so.  m. ;  pop.  in  IS'O, 
•''>5.  It  is  crossed  near  the  centre  by  Green 
and  Grand  rivers,  and  the  Utah  river  rises  in 
N'.  W.  corner.  Capital,  llauti. 
S.VN  SAB.V  a  X.  W.  co.  of  Texa=i.  formed 
"inw  1S50,  bounded  N.  and  E.  by  tho  Ctdorado, 
tnd  intersected  by  the  San  Saba  river ;  area, 

i  '>ntG0O  3  }.  ra. ;  pop.  in  1860,  913,  of  wliom 
were  &Iavcs.    The  surface  is  partly  moun- 
'aiiuMu,    There  are  solphnr  springs  in  the 
>  E.  part.   Capital,  San  Saba. 

J^AX  SALVADOR,  a  repubUc  of  Central 
America,  between  lat.  18*  and  14*  10'  N.,  and 
i  •  ^7'  and  90'  W.  It  is  bounded  N.  and  E. 
-V  Uoudunvs,  S.  by  the  Pacitic  ocean,  and  "\V. 
by  Guatemala;  area,  about  9,600  sq.  m.  It  ia 
iivided  mto  the  fbllowiag  departments: 


of  Fonaeca,  La  Libertad,  and  Ac^atla.  The 
last  two  lioirever  are  miproteeted,  and  derive 

their  importance  from  their  proximiry  to  the 
cities  of  San  Salvador  and  Son  son  ate.  Alonjf 
the  coast  there  is  a  belt  of  low,  rich,  alluvial 
land,  varying  in  width  from  10  to  20  m.;  be- 
yond which,  and  presenting  an  abrupt  face  sea- 
ward, rise.s  a  broad  plateau  or  coast  range  with 
an  average  elevation  of  abont  S,000  feet.  Ue- 
tween  this  rancre  and  the  great  chain  of  tho 
Cordilleras,  which  bounds  the  republic  on  the 
N.,  lies  a  broad  fertile  valley  from  90  to  80  m. 
wide  and  more  than  100  m.  long,  drained  by 
tho  river  Leinpa.  A  considerable  basin  is  also 
^mned  by  a  system  of  small  rivers  which  rise 
in  the  western  i)art  of  the  republic,  at  the  foot 
of  tho  volcano  of  Santa  Afla,  and  fall  into  tho 
sea  near  the  port  of  Acajutla ;  and  another  and 
still  larger  basin  is  that  of  the  .Rio  Sun  Mignel 
in  tlie  E.,  separated  only  by  detaclied  moun- 
tains from  the  bay  of  Fonseca.  The  Rio  Paza 
or  Pazaca,  forming  tho  boundary  between  tho 
republic  and  (iuatem.ala,  and  tlie  Iiio  San  Mi- 
guel, are  the  only  rem^ing  streams  of  impor- 
tance. San  fidvador  has  two  considerable 
lakes,  one  in  tho  N".  W.  part  of  the  state  callevl 
Guya,  and  another  very  nearly  in  its  centre, 
named  Ilopango  or  Cojutepeqne.  The  former 
is  about  90  ni.  in  circumference,  and  abounds 
in  fish,  the  trathe  in  which  is  a  source  of  con- 
siderable protit  to  the  people  on  its  shores. 
According  to  tradition,  the  lake  waa  formed  hy 
an  eruption  of  tho  neiirhborintr  volcanoes  of  San 
Diego  and  Masatepctpie.  On  one  of  the  islands 
of  this  lake  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  ab- 
original town,  called  Zacapula.  Lake  Ilopango 
contains  a  species  of  small  tish  called  nw^arriu^ 
highly  prized  by  the  people  of  the  city  of  8an 
Salvador.  (See  Ilopaxoo.)  Sixteen  volcanoes 
crown  the  plateau  or  coast  range,  extending 
nearly  in  a  right  line  from  N.  W.  to  S.  as 
follows: 


Ap«Deca....M..,.  ^fiMhtL 
San  tTaaa.. ,, 

LaaniU...  

Amillk  

Kani^o.....   *. 

Tauraslave..  

BantaAte  Ml'^  " 

Izalco  4,(;t6()  " 


ITaaai 

San  8alTaA«r« 
Cojtttopm.. 
MoTlcMit*.. 

Tectps.. 

CUoaaew  

San  Mlgad. 


AllUad*. 
7,876  fe«t 

^7(lo  •* 

.''.«< 

4,'2.Vi  " 
CO'-')  " 


CoDclu^a  4,hK) 


J  ^  "el  

-  Mwnte  

4'4.720 
24.294 

•21.913 

San  Mipucl. 
San  Vicont«. 
Sacatpcolnea. 
Chalatcnanga 
.''ncliltoto. 
San  SsI\T»<lor. 

SaaU  AOa. 

'   .-tononm. ........... 

•  >  lUta 

'iivijpr..,  • 

'".'.>.  1 

-iAAa..,,,  , 

TiUi  

^  ^0  principal  ports  are  La  ruiou,  on  the  bay 
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Only  those  of  Izalco  and  San  Miguel  are  ac- 
tive. There  are  also  some  others  of  less  note, 
besido  numerous  extinct  craters,  some  of  which 
arc  filled  with  water,  and  various  volcanic 
vents  called  injteruillot.  The  most  remarkable 
of  these  is  that  of  San  Vicente,  at  the  X.  base 
of  the  volcano  of  tho  same  name,  which  throws 
out  hot  water,  steam,  and  smoke,  with  a  loud 
noise.  Near  the  frontiers  of  Gnatemala,  in 
tho  neighborhood  of  the  town  of  Ahuachai'an, 
are  remarkable  hot  springs  called  amok*, 
which  emit  a  dense  white  steam  firom  a  semi- 
fluid mass  of  mud  and  water,  throwing  to  tho 
surface  large  babbles  8  or  4  feet  liigh.  Tho 
sediment  deposited  from  thc?'e  siirings,  in  the 
form  of  a  fine  clay,  is  of  various  shadcp,  and 
was  used  by  the  Indians  to  color  their  pottery. 
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—Sun  flalriulor  is  Meentiidly  an  agricnltnral 

fif  :  f  Tlie  basin  of  the  rivi-r  San  Mig:nel,  that 
of  SonBonate,  and  the  valley  proper  of  the 
I^mpo,  as  also  the  alluvions  bordering  on  tho 
JPacitio,  are  of  extraordinary  fertility.  Around 
tho  liay  of  .Tiqnillpcn  and  the  port  of  La  Liber- 
tad  cotton  has  bccu  cultivated  with  success ; 
but  up  to  this  timo  tho  principal  products  of 
the  ptato  hfi"o  |m  en,  in  the  onler  of  their  im- 
portance, iuUigo,  sugar,  and  maize.  Indigo  is 
prodnoed  from  an  indigenoita,  trtonnial  plant, 
known  b J  tho  Indian  name  of  j/'/^/iY/Vc.  (Soo 
JlQUiLiTE.)  Tho  amount  of  indigo  produced 
In  the  republic  ranges  from  8,000  to  13,000 
ceroons,  of  150  lbs.  each,  annually.  The  amount 
exported  in  1868  was  TCOn;^  ceroons,  and  in 
1859  11,957  ceroons,  valued  at  $l.'rG2,030.  Tho 
mgar  of  San  Salvador  is  of  fino  quality,  with 
remarkably  ]i\r<^o  and  hard  crystals,  from  an 
indigenous  variety  of  cane,  but  it  in  chiefly 
VBed  for  home  oonsnmption.  Tho  exportation 
for  1859  was  3,702,R00  lb<.  Cacao  was  an- 
ciently grown  in  largo  quantities  near  tho 
cities  of  Sonsonate  and  San  Vtoente,  and  had 
great  fume  throughout  all  Spanish  America; 
but  its  cultivation  is  now  insignificant.  To- 
bacco of  good  quality  is  produced  for  domestic 
QHO  in  all  parts  of  tho  republic ;  and  maize,  and 
in  tho  more  elevated  grounds  wlicat,  barley, 
potatoes,  and  other  fruits  of  the  temperate 
lone,  are  cultivated  in  great  perfection.  That 
part  (if  tlio  Coast  extending  from  Acajutla  to  Lii 
Libertad  is  known  as  (josta  del  Bulniuio,  from 
the  circumstance  that  here  is  produced  the  bal- 
Biim  of  Peni.  (See  Bawa-M.) — Tho  geological 
conditions  of  San  Salvador  preclude  the  exist- 
ence of  the  precioQS  metals,  except  in  those 

portions  of  flie  state  bordering  on  ITonduras. 
Hero,  but  particularly  in  tho  N.  E.  part  of  tho 
republic,  in  the  department  of  San  Miguel,  are 
rich  silver  mines,  of  wfaiefa  that  of  Tabanco  is 
tnoHt  celebrated.  Tlio  ores  are  what  are  called 
"  lead  ores,"  easily  worked,  and  yield  from  47 
to  2,537  oz.  to  the  ton.  Near  the  village  of 
Petapa,  in  the  department  of  Santa  Afia,  are 
mines  of  iron,  which  produce  a  remarkably 
pnre  and  malleable  metal,  capable  of  conver> 
sion  into  fine  steel.  The  amount  smelted  does 
not  however  exceed  700  tons  per  annum. 
Brown  coal  oocnrs,  partlenlarly  in  the  valley 
of  the  Lempa. — The  climate  of  Han  Salvador  is 
generally  salubrious,  although  its  temperature, 
owing  to  its  less  average  elevation,  is  probably 
higher  than  that  of  Guatemala,  Hondnrafl^  and 
Costa  Rica.  The  heat  is  never  oppressive,  ex- 
cept at  a  few  points  near  tho  coast.  Tho  sca- 
•0S8  are  well  defined,  tho  wet  season  commen- 
c'm^  in  May  and  terminating  in  K  voTuber. 
During  the  rest  of  the  year  the  sky  is  cluudless 
and  serene,  the  amonnt  of  rain  fidl  beinir  less 
tlian  in  any  of  tho  adjacent  ptute?.— Of  ilio  to- 
tal population  of  San  Salvador,  probably  one 
fifth  are  whites,  or  have  a  preponderance  of 
white  blood ;  one  third  are  pure  Tndiiiiis,  and 
the  remnindcr  ladinm  or  persons  of  mixed 
while  and  Indian  blood.   The  number  of  ne- 


groes and  mnlattoes  is  insignificant.  JhB  OodM 

del  Balsimo  is  entirely  inhabited  by  Indian^ 
who  also  greatly  preponderate  in  the  diist-:'-: 
of  Izalco,  and  iu  the  dej)artment  of  La  PjO. 
between  the  volcano  of  San  Vicente  and  the 
sea.   These  arc  nil  of  the  Xahviatl  or  Aite< 
stock,  and  were  known  to  the  conquerors  a» 
Pipils.    They  retain  the  Nahuatl  langua^ 
rerv  slightly  modified  from  that  which  wa> 
spoken  on  the  plains  of  Anxihaac.    On  the 
Balsam  coast  they  preserve  their  primiiivv 
lialiits  and  modes  of  life,  iu  great  part  tbtir 
ancient  forms  of  government,  and  also  M>me 
of  their  heathen  rites,  though  they  profess  to 
be  Roman  Catholics.    Under  the  constituiioa 
of  the  state  they  are  entitled  to  equal  political 
rights  with  tho  other  inhabitants ;  bnt  on  the 
occasion  of  every  general  election  they  depute 
ono  of  their  old  men  to  vi>ii  tlie  capital,  and 
inquire  of  tho  actual  government  for  whom  to 
cast  their  votes.— The  trade  of  Ban  BslvaMler  Is 
chiefly  carried  on  by  means  of  fairs  estnMished 
by  tho  covemment  in  convenient  parts  of  tiie 
state.  The  principal  are  held  at  Omlatenango. 
San  Vicente,  and  San  Miguel.   Tlie  lost  named 
is  the  most  important.  It  continues  about  two 
weeks,  and  attracts  buyers  from  nearly  everr 
port  on  the  Pacific  coast,  as  well  as  from  Eng- 
land, Germany,  Frnnee  Ttnly,  and  the  Fulti  <! 
States.    Almost  the  only  product  given  in  ei- 
chango  for  foreign  merchandise  is  iiidi|(OL 
The  imi>orfs  of  tlie  state  for  the  year  1859 
amounted  to      306,278,  and  the  exports  to 
$l,091,fi60.^The  constitution  amfere  the 
of  voting  nrv  nil  male  citizens  over  21  year? 
of  ago ;  but  this  right  is  forfeited  hj  ail*  who 
are  withont  a  legsl  occupation,  who  become 
domestic  servants,  who  enter  the  service  ♦  f  a 
foreign  power,  who  are  of  notoriously  bad 
character,  who  contract  debts  fraudulently,  or 
who  owe  moae7pa{st  due  to  the  state.  Foreiga- 
ers  can  become  naturalized  after  5  year^"  resi- 
dence, or  at  the  end  of  8  years  in  ca*e  of  con- 
tracting marriage  with  a  native.   No  ecci  esta»- 
tic  can  hold  any  govemmcTit  office,  and  mili- 
tary men  while  in  active  service  are  precluded 
from  discharging  any  civil  or  politaad  foam- 
tion.    Tho  president  mn-st  be  not  less  than  82 
years  of  ago  and  not  over  60,  and  most  poawcis 
property  to  the  value  of  $8,000;  a  senator 
must  bo  80  years  of  U{n\  with  jiropertj  to  the 
amonnt  of  $4,000;  a  representative  23  years 
of  age,  with  property  valued  at  $600.  The 
legislature  consists  of  two  chambers,  a  senate 
and  house  of  representatives,  and  it«  8f«ioTia 
are  limited  to  40  days.    The  house  is  elected 
annually,  the  senate  ono  half  every  si .  oi.d 
year.    The  president  must  have  nn  nl  s  vute 
m^ority  of  the  popular  vote ;  if  no  candidate 
receives  this,  the  legislatore  chooMS  between 
the  two  candidates  having  the  highest  number 
of  votes.  His  term,  by  the  act  of  Jan.  24, 1869, 
is  for  6  years,  and  he  cannot  be  elected  jft>r  twt> 
coiisiciitive  terms.     Each  department  has  a 
governor,  whoi»e  term  is  for  2  years.  The 
standing  army  of  the  state  is  limited  to  2,000 
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a}£ji._Xlie  Iloman  Catholic  religioa  in  Uiui 
rteof^aUed  by  the  state,  but  the  pririto  tzer- 
of  all  otlier  forms  of  worship  is  jcniarantoed 
bj  Iaw.  Education  is  better  fostered  than  ia 
mm*  of  flM  mlKhboring  ropublicfl*  and  every 
Ttllli06  of  50  inbabit-onts  ia  required  to  support 
A  pnblio  scbool ;  but  thi«  repi:nl!ition  ia  ottcii 
graded.  There  arc  hclect  or  high  iicboolti  in 
Mvcral  of  the  principal  towns,  and  there  b  a 
univeT-itf  in  tlie  cftpital,  which  is  very  well 
t:n«ioved  by  the  state.  The  revenoea  of  8an 
fiUrador  are  derived  from  doties  on  imports, 
flUHCoped  paper,  and  the  proceeds  of  tho  uo\r- 
ominent  monopolies  of  tobacco  and  (tguardiente 
I  mm).  The  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the 
incal  jmr  eadiiig  Sept.  80,  1808-'9,  were  ai 
faUove: 


t«?V»,T9l 

liiiL  forei^  debt  of  the  state  is  onlv  tho  pro- 
portion of  the  federal  debt  of  the  old  republic 
'jf  C«;ntral  America,  which  it  nastimcd  when 
thi  republic  broke  up  in  1839,  amounting  to 
tttO,000,  with  •ooomnlited  interest— The  ab- 
oriidri  il  n.inie  of  San  Siilvador  was  OuscatlaUf 
a  Kahuati  word  signifvin^  hind  of  riches,  Tho 
e^rlv  chroniclers  descriUo  tho  country  as  one 
'/  the  l>est  people  !  in  all  America,  with  large 
loTTTi-      '1  huilt,  ulul  in  all  respects  cqnal  to 
llio«e  ui  Mexico,   it  was  reduced,  after  moch 
had  fighting,  by  Pedro  de  Alvarado,  the  lien* 
tenant  of  Cortes,  In  1524,  and  in  1528  l)is 
brother  Jorge  de  Alvarado  laid  the  foundation 
•jf  the  city  of  San  Salvador,  on  the  site  of  the 
Lidlan  town  of  Oaieatian.   Under  the  Spanish 
.-r  iim  tlie  province  was  ruled  by  a  fj<thn  n,j,Jor 
tAUmdenU^  and  was  one  of  the  most  Houri&iang 
portioiia  of  what  was  known  aa  the  kingdom 
•if  Gii:itein,ihu    The  movement  for  independ- 
ence which  took  i»lace  in  tlie  city  of  Guatemala 
in  1321  wa^  promptly  seconded  in  all  the  prin- 
r^al  towns  of  San  Salvador,  and  its  emancipa- 
tion ifA%  effected  with  soirrt  ty  n  Wo-n-.  Iho 
aadent  province  now  assumed  the  rank  of  a 
•otereiga  state,  and  aa  aoeh  aent  its  delegates 
Lu  the  constituent  assembly,  wliich  orfranizcd 
tk«  states  of  Guatemala,  Honduras,  San  Salva- 
dor, ITkaragnii,  and  Ooi^  Biea,  as  the  confed- 
rtt^  repoblie  of  Oentral  Amerioa.  The  at* 
tempi  of  the  reactionary  party  of  Guatemala  to 
Ixicorporate  the  new  republic  with  the  Mexi- 
can eaph«  of  ttorbtde,  and  wUoh  for  a  time 
np  the  republic,  ^vn^  nowhere  res^ted 
with  such  eneigy  as  in  San  Salvador ;  but  for 
atiaa  tha  atate  was  obliged  to  submit.  Its 
con.TntM  however,  although  driven  from  place 
to  place,  nevertheless  remained  intact,  and  by 
f<irmal  act  on  Deo.  2,  1822,  decreed  its  annexa- 
tion to  the  United  Statea.  Before  any  action 
t'wk  j  laro  on  this  proposition  in  the  United 
Sta:ei,  tho  empire  of  Itorbide  felL  and  the 
Giatrri  American  repoblie  revived,  the  eity  of 
^  Salvador  becoming  its  capital.   On  the 
*»riiftion  of  the  repnblio  in  1889,  tkn  SalTa- 


dor  was  the  last  to  resume  an  independent 
b  vri  ri^nty,  nor  was  it  until  1 856  that  it  toofc 
the  title  of  .'I  rc-public.  In  all  the  commotions 
which  have  haras^«)d  Ct;ntrai  America,  San 
Salvador,  firom  its  geographical  position  and 
political  tendencies,  lias  been  oblijrcd  to  tuko 
an  active  part ;  but  its  inthienco  haa  always 
been  in  favor  of  civil  and  religious  freedom. 

SAK  SALVADOB,  the  capiUl  of  the  repub- 
lic of  tho  s:i!no  name,  situated  near  tho  S.  base 
of  tho  volcano  of  San  Salvador;  pop.  about 
15,000.  It  was  fomided  hy  Jorge  de  Alvarado 
in  1528,  at  a  place  about  6  leagues  N  nf  its 
present  site,  called  Las  Bermudas  and  was  re- 
moved to  the  spot  it  now  occupies  in  1539. 
Under  the  crown  it  was  the  capital  of  the  prov- 
ince, and  afterward  of  tho  republic  of  Ccntr.il 
America  until  its  dissolution  in  lb3d.  In 
it  oontafaied  about  80,000  fohaUtants,  a  huge 
and  beautiful  cathedral,  8  other  chun  hofi,  a 
university,  a  female  seminary,  several  hospitals, 
and  two  considerable  atjucducta  for  supplying 
the  city  with  water.  Its  trado  was  large  and 
increasing.  On  tho  night  of  April  16,  1854,  it 
was  completely  destroyed  by  an  earthquake, 
and  ahoot  100  livea  were  loot  A  new  dtgr 
was  laid  out  by  the  government,  10  m.  nearer 
the  sea,  and  called  Nuevo  San  Salvador;  but  so 
large  a  proportion  of  tho  inhabitants  preferred 
to  rebuild  their  mined  houses,  that  in  Jan. 
1655,  the  legisl.ifnro  reiofltated  the  old  dtyai 
the  seat  of  government. 

SAX  SALVADOR,  Gvavabahi,  or  Cat  In- 
ANi),  one  of  tho  larger  islands  of  tho  Bahama 
group,  28  m.  E.  S.  E.  from  Elenthero,  46  m. 
long  and  from  8  to  7  m.  broad ;  pop.  about 
1,000.  There  is  good  anchorage  on  tne  S.  W. 
side,  but  the  £.  side  u  bordered  by  a  reef.  It 
was  the  first  land  of  the  now  world  seen  hj 
Oolnmhaa,  Oet  IS,  1409)  and  hj  hhn  it  waa 
named  San  Salvador. 

SAN  VICENTE,  a  city  of  San  Salvador, 
and  capital  of  a  department  of  the  same  name, 
situated  in  a  fertile  valley  at  the  K.  £.  base  of 
the  volcano  of  San  Vicente;  pop.  in  1859, 
18,540.  It  has  hot  and  mineral  springs  in  ita 
vidnity.  Ihe  volcano,  7,600  Ibat  high,  haa 
several  craters  or  great  cavities  near  its  sum- 
mit, in  which  the  water  sometimes  collects  in 
such  quantity  a-s  to  break  through  their  sides, 
and  pour  down  in  an  overwhelming  flood. 
Such  a  flow  of  water  took  pi  nee  Oct.  18, 1868. 

SANA,  or  Sakjla,  a  walled  town  of  Arabiai 
capital  of  Yemen,  aitnated  in  a  deep  valley 
4,000  feet  above  the  t^ea,  near  the  head  of  the 
river  Shab,  160  m.  N.  £.  by  N.  from  Mocha; 
pop.  about  70,000.  It  contains  two  palaces  of 
the  imam,  a  castle,  state  prison,  niint,nnnierona 
beantifiil  minarets,  about  20  moflqnes,  many  of 
them  with  gilt  domes,  and  several  large  cara- 
vaaaariesw  Bahi  fUla  onlj  In  Janaary,  JmMs 
iin<]  Tuly,  and  sometimes  fails  nlto^cther  for 
several  successive  years.  The  climate  is  com- 
paratively cool,  and  in  winter  even  iovera* 
Sana  is  the  centre  of  the  coffee  oonntry  of 
Yemen.  Yorjr  littla  ooiba  Is  naad  linr  homa 
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eoBtmnption,  but  the  ftrorito  beTenige,  caUed 

hcuhr,  13  ail  Infiision  of  the  husk,  and  the  cof- 
fee huflk  in  congequeuce  sells  for  a  higher  price 
th«n  the  hcrry.  The  Hohommedjui  merchatitB 
nre  goneraliy  wealthy  and  live  in  good  style, 
and  tliero  are  several  rich  Hindoo  or  Banyan 
traders,  und  about  3,000  Jews. — iiauaia  a  place 
of  very  great  antiquity,  and  is  considered  one 
of  the  most  interesting  cities  of  Arabia.  The 
ruins  of  a  castle,  said  to  huvo  been  built  by 
Shem,  stand  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Nilcam, 
and  the  city  itself  i3  suppo'sed  to  have  been  an- 
ciently called  Uzal  or  Ozal|  aJfter  its  founder,  a 
desoendant  of  Gttiem.  The  Jewish  qoarter  nntil 
modern  tiiiics  prt'^crved  the  niiJiio  of  Ozer. 
Few  remains  of  antiquity  are  found,  as  buUd> 
ing  materials  are  so  valuable  that  the  stones 
are  removed  to  be  used  for  other  purposes. 

SANCHEZ,  Fbancisco,  commonly  ciiUeil  El 
BsocENSE,  a  Spanish  scholar,  born  at  Las  Bro- 
fiea,  Estremadura,  in  1023.  died  in  1601.  He 
yyfi'^  ]»rofes8or  of  rhetoric  at  Saliimanrn  from 
li>i>4  till  1593,  and  also  taught  Greek  and  Latin. 
He  edited  Perstne,  Pomponins  Mda,  parts  of 
Virgil  and  Horaco,  ami  otlior  classic  authors, 
and  wrote  several  works  on  grammar,  oommen* 
taries  on  Tarlons  Spanish  poet9,  fto. 

SANCHEZ,  Fkancisco,  a  French  physician 
and  sceptical  pliilo'^oplitr,  of  Jewish  descent, 
born  at  Tuy  ou  tJio  fruatior  of  Portugal,  died 
in  10^2.  IIo  was  graduated  M.D.  at  Mont- 
l>ellier  in  1573,  and  taught  ]»bilo>«»j>hy  for  25 
years  at  Toulouse,  and  medicine  lor  1 1  ycar.s. 
His  medical  and  philo.sophical  works  were 

Sublished  collectively  under  the  title  of  Opera 
(edicaijonlome,  1U36). 
SAKOHEZ,  ToiCAs,  a  Spanish  theologian, 
bom  in  Cordova  in  1551,  died  in  Granada,  May 
19, 1610.  He  became  a  Jesuit  at  the  age  of  16, 
filled  various  positions,  and  was  finally  made 
direotor  of  the  noritiate  at  Granada,  whither 
his  reputation  as  a  c;(>-ni-t  drew  many  visitors 
from  oil  parts  of  Spuiu  uud  Italy.  He  wrote 
IHgputatione*  de  Sando  Matrimonii  Saeramm- 
to  (fol.,  Genoa,  1592),  an  extensive  mantiftl  for 
confessors,  which  has  excited  many  aninjadver- 
riona  frcfln  the  minntenesa  with  which  the  8ab> 
ject  is  treated;  (7/  MoraU  in  Pr(Fcepfo  Dtrri. 
logi  (Madrid,  1G13);  and  Coimlia^seu  Optueula 
Mfr<dia  (Lvuns,  mi-'5), 

SANClfEZ  DE  ARE  V  ALO,  Ropbigo,  com- 
monly called  RoDKnrcrs  Sanctity,  a  Spanish 
prelate,  born  in  the  dioi  cso  of  Seguvia  in  1404, 
died  In  Rome,  Oct  4,  1470.  He  reoMTed  vari- 
ouB  ecclesiastical  preferments,  wa;*  otn ployed 
in  the  diplomatic  service  of  Castile,  and  having 
settled  at  Rome  was  made  soocessively  gov- 
ernor of  the  cattle  of  St.  Anffclo,  and  bishop  of 
Zamora,  Oolahorra,  and  Palencia,  though  con- 
tinning  to  reside  at  Rome.  He  wroteatreetase 
on  morals,  I^picuhnn  Vita  Humana  (fol.. 
Home,  1468),  one  of  tiie  earliest  specimens  of 
printing  in  Italy;  CompenditMa  Mi»toria  Bi9- 
panica  (4to..  Rome,  1470;  reprinted  in  S<  hott's 
Hi$pania  Illmfrata^  Frankfort,  1603);  and 
It^ier  de  Qriffim  ae  J}^6rentia  Principatue, 


Ae.  (Rome,  1621),  a  defence  of  the  doelrine  of 

the  pope's  snpreinaoy  overall  other sovertigii*, 
Many  of  his  unpublished  manoacripta  nre  in- 
served  in  the  vatiean  Ubraiy. 

SANCHONLA.THON,  or  SAxcnrxiATiKa, 
the  name  prefixed,  as  that  of  the  ar.thor,  to  » 
history  of  Phcpnieia  and  Epyjit  published  Ij 
Herennius  Pbilo  of  Byblus  as  a  Greek  tiaDik> 
tion  from  the  Phoenician.  Philo,  a  gramn^- 
riau  who  tiourished  in  the  early  part  of  tic 
2d  century  of  the  Christian  era,  rei^rv^e^ti 
Sanchoniathon  to  have  Ixen  a  native  of  Ber.- 
tua,  a  Phcenician  town  a  few  miles  JH^ni  Im 
own  natiTe  place,  and  to  have  mrltfeen  in  tU 
time  of  the  A^-syrian  queen  Semir;iinl^.  dedi- 
cating his  work  to  Abibolus,  a  national  kiof 
of  Berytus.  Of  this  work  a  considerable  frag- 
ment is  preserved  in  Eusebius,  who  qnoC«4 
Sanchoniathon  as  an  historical  evilcr'^e  ir. 
corroboration  of  certmn  biblioU  &tatcixietiu 
which  Pori>hyry  had  assailed  with  tb«  bbbc 
weapons.  It  is  now,  however,  after  much 
learned  controversy  on  the  Bulnect,  the  h^Mi 
ot  most  crities  that  ^e  eo  called  history  ct 
Sanchoniathon  was  originally  written  I  y  PhUu. 
who  promulgated  his  own  cosmogonico-hit- 
torioal  opinion  that  the  gods  were  deified  kx^ 
or  heroes  in  the  venerable  name  of  an  iui.  It  iit 
Pha?nicinn  writer,  who  probably  never  existed. 
The  Greek  fragments  still  extant  have  been  pc:»- 
lished  by  Orclli  (Leipsic,  1626),  and  in  Cary  - 

Ancient  Fragments"  (London,  3  ^n'?  \  J:,  i  «:''?7 
Friedrich  Wagenfeld  published  at  Brcnicu  wLtt 
purported  to  be  the  entire  Greek  text  of  Philo't 
Sanchoniathon,  said  to  have  been  disi  L  VL  red  in 
a  convent  in  Portugal.  Other  scholars,  how- 
ever, soon  after  proved  the  work  to  be  •ISM' 
cation  of  the  editor. 

SAKCROFT,  WiLUAX,  an  English  prelate^ 
bom  at  Fresingfield,  Snffolk,  Jan.  IS,  ISl^ 
died  there,  Nov.  24,  1693.  lie  was  educated 
at  Emmanuel  eollepe,  Cambridge,  of  hich  he 
became  a  fellow  iu  1642,  but  lost  Lis  fellow- 
ship in  the  same  year  hf  refusing  to  8ul>scrihe 
to  the  **Solenm  League  and  Covenatit."  In 
1G60  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  univerBi^j 
preachers,  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Ho«dk> 
ton-le-Sjirinp.  and  made  a  prebendary  of  uie 
cathcMlral  of  Durham ;  and  after  various  other 
prcdRmnents,  he  became  in  167B  arehbiahop  of 
Canti-rbury.  "Wlien  Jamts  IT.  issued  his  dvola- 
ratiou  for  liberty  of  conscience,  and  reonircd 
the  clergy  to  pnblish  it,  Sancroft  reftisea,  and 
with  6  other  bishops  presented  a  petition  to  the 
king  against  it.  Tlio  7  ]^ro]  ;tes  were  commit- 
ted ^o  the  tower  on  a  t  hai  gc  <»!  libel,  but  upon 
trial  were  acquitted.  Bancroft  refused  to  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  "WilHam  III  m  i 
Queen  Mary,  and  being  coo^uuently  deposed 
he  retired  to  his  birthplace,  ana  passed  the  rsit 
of  his  life  in  seclosion.  He  published  some  ser» 
mous,  and  a  volume  of  Letlers  to  Mr.  North** 
(afterward  Btr  Henry).  A  work  entitled  "Mod- 
ern Pulicie^  and  Practioe-s"  taken  from  Mac- 
chiavelli  and  others,  was  poblished  posUitt- 
mously  iu  1767. 
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SAKOTORTUB,  or  Savtorio,  an  Italmn  phy- 

<.i^i.in,  bom  in  Capo  d'Ts'trin  in  died  in 

Veuke  in  1626.   He  was  fur  many  years  pro- 
fo«or  of  modicine  at  the  oniTOnri^  of  Padna. 
If..  <lev(.t*  cl  much  attention  to  tho  subject  of 
l<.m>iration,  and  believed  that  he  had  found 
.1  the  quantity  and  quality  of  this  eTaenation 
of  the  body  the  key  to  the  preservation  of 
I  .  ilth.    lie  is  said  to  have  invented  the  ther- 
.  iouieter.   His  most  important  work  is  An  de 
<fatiea  Mtdiebui  (Y enice,  1614).    A  colIcctir)n 
r>f  \m  writings  was  pabliahed  at  Venioe  ia  1660 
•  4  vol*.  4to.). 
SANCTUARY.   See  Abtlttm. 
SAND,  small  grains  of  stone  derivid  from 
'.le  diwntegradon  of  rocks.    Unless  rocks  are 
•»f  silietooa  oharaetor,  tiioir  ^sintegrated  grraina 
1-  into  mad,  and  saiuls  are  consccpontly  al- 
nuiversallj  qoortzose.   If  largely  mixed 
Titb  chtyoy  and  ealcareona  partidea,  the  eoin- 
•«iiion  is  known  as  marl,  and  a  conrno  mix- 
re  of  pand  find  pebbles  is  called  pravel. 
A'on^j  tiK;  bniiks  of  rivers  and  tho  coasts  of 
l^kes  and  sea-^  the  sands  are  met  with  in  lari^o 
'  lies,  wa-*hed  clean  of  the  muddy  partirks 
^valch  may  have  been  associated  with  thcni, 
■M  which  the  cnrrents  ha^e  sirept  away. 
Tij.  y  are  thrown  np  by  the  wavp'^  in  beaches 
ntk  l  earned  inland  by  the  wind^i,  where  the  col- 
k  'tma  grow  into  huls  and  OTerepread  the  fiice 
r"  the  conntry,  nnd,  liavin_'  none  of  (liv^  ele- 
•iitftiti  of  fertility,  form  barren  dunes  and  des- 
•*rt<.  ^ee  Dciras.)   In  anofent  geolojjical  pe- 
■  >h  tho  same  causes  that  now  produce  the 
'^ik-spread  layers  of  sand  wore  in  confiiutal 
»:»eration,  the  result  of  which  i:i  seen  iu  tho 
i^t  beds  of  silicious  particles  occnrrinjj  in  all 
formations,  but  con-^oIiJiited  into  solid  rook, 
'^-i  Saxdstosk.)   Modern  sands  are  also  thus 
ivYasionally  found  consolidated  over  limited 
-"■L<,  especially  whore  f!prin;r-i  flow  araon-^ 
i^ca  carrying  calcareous  or  ferruginous  mat- 
t<<rs  k  lolntion,  which  act  as  a  cement  binding 
*'  ••  ["articles  togefher.    The  sands  at  the  bot- 
um  of  the  sea  are  often  found  to  be  thus  con- 
*4idtted  into  atone  where  lost  anchors,  iron 
<  I'lnon,  and  balls  have  lain  for  a  few  years 
a  ii  mg  them,  tlie  oxide  of  iron  produced  bv  tlie 
"JJtiu^  actinjr  &»  the  cement;  tho  rock  thus 
f'!"iae<J  retains  Tlio  remnants  of  tho  articles  in 
irtliii'*  a?  ffissils.  SiUids  ari-  oPft-n  tlie  rcposito- 
of  Uio  valuable  metals  and  precious  stones 
It  were  originally  contained  in  the  rooka  from 
-ich  thoy  were  all  derived. — In  tho  arts  sand 
'i  aj»pUed  to  a  great  variety  of  useful  purposes, 
»*r  an  aeoonnt  of  some  of  which  reference  may 
■'■  nw'le  to  tho  descriptions  (if  tlie  several  nr- 
l"  'cs  of  which  it  forms  an  important  part,  as 
omx,  6t&8s,  MoBT4B,  Pottery,  &c.    Its  use 
a  filtering  agent  is  noticed  in  the  article  Fn.- 
1^;  for  mou!dini»  purposes  in  ForNDKRY  and 
•Wf  MAsuFAcTirKLxr, ;  and  for  cutting  softer 
>nes  \tr  the  sawing  process  in  M&bbls.  It  is 
'^'i^l  like;  emery  and  trlass  to  coat  paper  for 
•^iag  down  and  smoothing  ortiolea  of  wood 
other  sobstaooes;  and  in  other  ways  also 


it  i^  a  uH^fnl  scrubbing  and  cleansing  material, 
both  in  tho  arts  an<l  for  (h)tnfstic  pnrposea.  In 
mining  operations  (see  Bla»tixo)  it  is  foand  to 
possess  theTalnable  property  of  packing  closely 
m  cracks  and  crcvi*  es,  and  though  thrown  in 
loosely  over  the  powder  it  acts  against  the  force 
of  the  explosion  as  well  as  the  hs^est  tamping. 
This  property  is  illustrated  in  tho  simple  ex- 
periment of  filling  a  tube  with  sand,  one  end 
being  stopped  with  a  cover  merely  strong 
e  nough  to  retain  the  contents.  If  a  solid  pis- 
ton l<e  tlion  introduced  into  the  other  end  upon 
tho  saud,  iiu  furcu  cnn  Imj  applied  that  will  push 
it  through.  If  a  small  hole  be  roads  throogh 
flti>  retaining  diaphragm  in  the  lower  end.  the 
t>an<i  will  dow  out  at  a  uniform  rate  without  re- 
spect to  the  height  of  the  colamn  above ;  hence 
its  peculiar  adaptation  as  a  Triea>nror  of  time  in 
hour  glasses.  It  is  the  same  property  of  not 
transmitting  pressore  applied  to  it  that  renders 
sand  the  best  protective  defence  atrainst  cannon 
balls.  The  most  convenient  nu  tliodof  nsing  it 
for  this  purpose  is  iu  bags  piled  up. 

SAND,  Gboeob.  See  Dudbvaot. 

SAND,  Karl  Lmwio,  a  German  student  of 
theology,  the  murderer  of  Kotzebue,  born  at 
Wunsiedel,  Upper  Franconia,  Oct.  6,  1796,  exo> 
cuted  noar  Mannheim.  >T  iy  20,  l«2rj.  After 
studying  at  the  univcrMiies  of  Tubingen  and 
Erlangen,  he  entered  that  of  J«na  in  1817,  and 
becanio  a  member  of  tin-  Burs'-hi^nxrhn  ft.  He 
volunteered  in  1815  to  serve  against  the  French, 
but  his  corps  was  not  ealled  into  action ;  and 
he  carried  to  a  fanatical  extent  tho  enthusiasm 
for  liberty  and  German  nationality  then  j)reva- 
leut  among  German  students.  Arjong  the  wri- 
ters who  opposed  thefo  sentiment^,  Kotzeboe 
made  him«elf  especially  obnoxious  by  his  un- 
sparing ridicule ;  and  when  it  was  discovered 
tnat  he  was  in  the  pay  of  Rossis,  tho  cxasper»> 
tion  against  liitn  boi  ame  intense.  Sand,  look- 
ing upon  him  as  a  moral  outlaw  whom  there 
was  no  legal  means  of  reaching,  conceived  it  to 
be  a  religious  duty  to  de>troy  him.  It  was 
some  months  before  he  could  decide  to  act,  for 
he  was  of  a  mild  and  affectionate  nature,  and 
strictly  pure  and  moral  in  his  life.  Having  de- 
livered a  lottt.r  to  Kotzebue  at  his  residence 
iu  Mauuheiiu,  March  23,  1819,  while  he  was 
reading  it  8aiid  struck  him  thrice  with  a  dag* 
ger,  then  went  into  the  street,  and  kneilinj? 
down,  cried  aloud;  "Long  live  my  German 
fttherland,'*  and  stabbed  himself,  but  not  mor- 
tally. This  nttctnp.t  at  suicide  was  tho  ordy 
I>art  of  tho  atlair  for  which  he  ever  expressed 
regret.  The  mnrder  created  roneh  alarm  among 
the  German  govermtieJit^,  and  many  of  the  new 
gymnasia,  in  which  tlie  revolutionary  spirit  was 
strongest,  were  closed;  but  the  most  rigorous 
inquiry  failed  to  implicate  anybody  in  tiio  mnr- 
der bnt  Sand  himself. 

SAND  Ci: AH.   See  Crab. 

SAND  EKL.    Src  Ef:i.. 

S  A  N D  ( ; KO l\SE.    See  Gnowt. 

8ANDLAUNCE.   See  Eel. 

BAND  MARTIN.  SeeSwaixow. 
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SAND  WASP,  the  common  name  of  a  Ikmi- 

ly  of  fossorial  hyraenopterons  insects,  the  ^he- 
gidtp  of  Latreille.  TJiey  have  a  long  abdomen 
attached  to  the  thorax  by  a  long  thin  podiole, 
filiform  fintennap,  and  feet  adapted  for  digtring. 
There  are  numerous  species,  generally  of  large 
site,  of  a  violet  blue  color,  Bometimes  banded 
with  yellow;  the  fciTi  ilea  are  provided  with  a 
sting;  there  are  no  neuters,  the  female  making 
ber  own  nest  in  the  sand,  taking  care  of  and 
securing  provision  for  the  larvo' ;  they  are  very 
industrious.  After  laying  an  egg  in  a  cell  the 
motlior  places  in  it  living  insects,  stinping  them 
80  as  to  produce  stupefaction  without  death, 
and  then  closes  the  cell ;  the  larva  when  hutch- 
ed feeds  upoa  the  imprisoned  inpects,  and  grows 
rapidly;  ittiben  spins  a  silky  cocoon  in  wlneh 
it  underjroca  trnnsformntioii.  The  pcnna  po?n- 
pUu»  Q:aXi.)  provisions  its  nest  with  spiders  j 
the  genus  tphtx  (Latr.),  whose  species  are  scat* 
trrrfj  }dl  over  the  world,  c^iH-cially  in  warm 
climates,  makes  use  also  of  largo  orthoptcrous 
insects;  ommephiluM  soJkrlonit  (Kirby),  oom- 
mon  in  Europe,  Bolerts  the  larvoe  of  moths; 
ehlorion  comprmvTJi  (Latr.),  of  Mauritius,  of  a 
shining  bluish  grocn  color,  feeds  its  young  on 
cockroaches,  and  is  therefore  much  esteemed 
hy  the  natives.  Fomo  wasps  of  the  family  era- 
broni/hr  also  make  their  ne^ts  in  sand  and  earth, 
feedinp  their  young  on  insects. 

BANDAL  WOOD,  the  fragrant  heart  wood 
of  the  tantalum  alburn^  a  small  evergreen  tree 
aomeirhat  like  a  large  myrtle,  of  the  natural  or- 
der mntalaceo',  growinpr  in  Tlindo'-tan  and  Cey- 
lon. In  the  South  sea  islands  a  similar  wood 

ibond  in  the  tree  8.  Freydnetianum,  San- 
dal wood  is  carried  to  Cah  utta  from  tlie  Ghauts 
and  the  coast  of  Malabar  to  the  amount  of  about 
200  tons  annually,  and  is  largely  employed  by 
the  Hindoos  in  their  fhneral  ceremonies  sa  a 
perfarae.  They  aho  n«o  it  in  the  preparation 
of  a  sedative  cooling  medicine.  The  Chinese 
obtain  it  from  Timor  and  the  Fcejee  islands; 
they  employ  it  in  cabtrM  t  ^/ork  f(jr  the  mann- 
ftetmv  of  funs  and  urnamental  articles,  and 
orind  it  to  powder  for  a  oosmetie.  The  manu- 
factured articles  are  hron^rht  to  the  Ignited 
States  asYsuriostties,  and  the  logs  are  sometimes 
imported  into  Enrope.  Before  removing  the 
logs  from  the  forests  they  are  buried  in  the 
earth  for  about  two  months,  in  order  that  the 
white  ants  may  remove  the  outer  wood,  ■which 
they  do  effectually,  leaving  the  heart  wood  un- 
touched. This  is  from  8  to  10  or  12  inches  in 
diameter.  The  wood  is  close-grained,  some- 
what softer  than  boxwood,  for  which  it  is  the 
best  substitute  in  wood  engravinp-  I  r  ■^.vn  in  In- 
dia. The  best  for  this  purpose  is  dark-colored 
and  of  small  sise,  abont  6  incbes  in  diameter, 
the  product  <  if  a  dry  rocky  soil.  Tt  is  an  elas- 
tic wood,  hardens  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and 
is  occasionally  quite  equal  to  boxwood,  some 
blodcs  having  yielded  more  than  90,000  im- 
pressions without  Thmul'  worn  out. 

SANDARACH,  u  resinous  substance  obtain- 
ed from  the  lAvya  arUouUUOf  a  small  ooni- 


feroQs      growing  in  the  N.  of  AMea.  Bnaf- 

niart  and  Schonsboc  call  the  tree  the  eaUitrn 
gucufriralcUy  and  ThouiAOU  refers  the  prodad 
to  the  common  jonipertree.  In  Barbsvytht 
tree  is  known  as  the  arflr,  and  is  p.iwed  into 
boards,  which  are  regarded  bj  the  Turk^  u 
faadestmotible,  and  are  used  for  the  ceilings  sad 
floors;  of  their  mosques.  The  resin  i>  collect^^ 
in  elongated  or  spherical  drops  or  tears,  «f  a 
pale  yellow  color,  transparent  and  britda.  h 
melts  at  i\  gentle  heat,  difTiising  a  balsaxcl? 
odor.  It  is  entirely  soluble  in  anhydroii-  Klfo- 
hoi  and  in  ether,  but  is  divisible  intu  ihrtz: 
different  resins  by  successive  solutions  in  slea^ 
hoi  of  different  strenjrths,  or  in  oil  of  tnrptt- 
tino,  ether,  and  alcohol.  The  use  of  Sttiidaraci: 
is  chiefly  for  making  a  soft,  pale  yamirh  for 
light-colored  Avoods.  It  ha'?  T)ccn  cmj  lo?ed  iz 
medicine,  and  is  still  used  in  the  preparatioa«^ 
variovs  ointments  and  plasters,  also  in  inecsM. 

SANDEAF,  JriEs,  a  Frendi  novdi.-t. 
in  Aubussou  in  IblO.  He  was  educated  at 
college  of  Bourges,  and  sflerward  went  ts 
Paris  to  study  law,  which  he  al  uiidoncd  lar 
literature  in  1831,  becoming  one  of  the  c  r.Ti- 
butors  to  Figaro.  Ho  was  then  on  intiiiiAte 
terms  with  Hme.  Dudevant,  and  assisted  htf 
lari^tly  in  her  first  novel,  I^ose  et  lilau^lf. 
which  appeared  under  the  name  of  Jak» 
Sand.  The  as-ociation  was  broken  off  en  the 
publication  of  Mme.  Dudevant's  Indume  (I  *^'%\, 
and  M.  Sandeau  soon  aoquired  considerabiK 
popularity.   Among  his  novds  are:  Maiam 

de  SothwrrriUe  (1834),  ^rn-iann  (1S39).  Lt 
docUur  JJerbaut  (1841),  Eichard  (1843).  Voil- 
tante  and  ^emaitd  (1844),  ClatheHn§  (  lS45i. 
Md'lileine  (1840).  Valcrevu  and  Un  hirita^ 
(1847),  MademoiulU  de  La  Seiglure  (1648 1. 
La  chaste  au  ronian  (1849),  Sacf  et  parehrmiM 
( 1  s.')  1 ),  Lr  chateau  de  MontMbrey  (1853).  OUtitr 
(1854),  &c.  In  1851  he  sticoessfully  ad:i[  led  te 
the  stage  his  novel  JJuJcmoitdk  t/t  Itt  ^tj^lure^ 
and  he  has  since  written  for  the  tl»eatre,  in  con- 
junction witli  £mile  Augier.  Z<^  'jo.drr  d(  M. 
l*oirier^  La  pi&rre  de  touchty  and  La  ctwtmn 
dttrie.  He  held  fmr  some  years  a  snbordinate 
office  in  the  imperial  lihrary,  aiul  in  1854  W4< 
appointed  keener  in  the  Maiarinc  library.  In 
IWf  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  French 
academy. 

SANDEMANIANS.  a  sect  of  CTiristians  w^  a 
originally  separated  from  the  Presbyttriim 
church  of  Scotland.  Their  actual  foimder  was 
the  Rev.  John  Glass,  a  native  of  Dundee  i  l^^>- 
177H);  and  his  numeroui*  tracts  and  es^l- 
tions,  the  most  important  of  which  is  entitled 
the  "  Te.-timony  of  the  Kinf:  of  Martyr>."  form, 
next  to  the  Scriptures,  the  sacred  writings  uf 
the  sect  For  a  oonriderable  time  they  were 
known  by  the  name  of  Glassites,  hut  about  the 
middle  of  the  18th  century  they  assumed  the 
name  of  Sandemanians,  from  tli^  Rev.  Robert 
Simdeman,  the  son-in-law  of  the  Ber.  Kr. 
Gl.nss,  and  an  eminent  older  h\  their  commn- 
niou,  who  had  reduced  the  upinions  of  3iir. 
Glass  to  a  elear  and  consistent  sjstem.  San- 
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dcman  was  born  in  I'crih  iu  1723,  aiui  after 
offidadn^  as  a  minister  in  Scotland  for  about 
20  years,  joined  in  1704  a  party  of  enii2:rant>  t  o 
AuMiica,  and  ecttled  iu  I)anbury,  Couu.,  where 
be  dBed  in  1771.  Under  bis  infjuenoe  chnrohflB 
Ttre  gathered  in  the  i>rincipal  citi<.-3  of  Seot- 
iaad,  in  Newcastle,  London,  and  other  English 
ritief,  and  in  Mveral  towns  of  Oonneotient  and 
M  issachusctts.  Most  of  tlu  sc  churches  have 
'ii  -d  out,  i(nt  a  few  remain,  the  most  imj^ortant 
<  t  which  are  at  Dundee,  Edinburgh,  and  Dau- 
irry.  The  number  of  pcrj^ons  at  present  bo- 
1  n<nng  to  the  sect  is  probaWy  less  tliaii  2.000, 
Tliu  pecoliaritics  of  the  Sottdcniauiatis  are  tlair 
i^iutnietion  of  the  word  fiutb,"  which  they 
a'orpret  f(s  simple  as.-^^nt  to  the  teaching  and 
uiviuit;  of  Christ;  r^ection  of  all  mystical  or 
•loabia  «enso  front  the  Soriptores;  prohibition 
"t"  all  traiiies  of  chance  ;  weekly  love  foa.sts, 
I  ing  the  dinner  of  oU  the  church  together  on 
every  Sunday;  the  Idss  of  brotlierhood^  which 
i  iLises  between  all  the  members,  male  and 
Kmale,  at  their  solemn  meetini?s;  strict  nhsti- 
:>.ncc  from  all  Lloud  aud '*  thinL-^  stnmL'ied,"' 
2 'cording  to  the  Jewish  precept ;  plurality  of 
vltlers,  two  at  least  bcinir  retpiired  for  all  acta 
of  discipline  and  all  adminiiitration  of  ritual; 
prohibition  of  eoUcgo  training;  and  the  ab- 
H".re  of  all  prayer  at  their  fnnerals.  Tlicir  rrli- 
?iuui  services  are  conlined  mostly  to  the  read- 
io^iiid  explanation  of  Scriptnree;  and  wherie 
t^cre  U  no  special  church,  the  meetings  are 
btiid  iu  the  hoases  of  the  brethren,  where  in- 
deed ill  are  at  home  at  all  times.  The  custom 
■  f  washing  feet,  once  practiced  by  the  sect,  is 
r.'nr  discontintied.  No  previons  traiiiinjr  i''  ne- 
O-'Siary  to  enable  one  to  become  an  elder.  The 
''pioid.-is  of  the  sect  may  be  studied  in  thewrit- 
ir.-sofMr.  Glass  (4  vols.  Svo..  Kdin!)ur'rh,  1762). 
^aidcman  left  no  wriuiigs  of  importance. 

SANDERLING,  a  wading  bird  of  the  grenns 
'I'idm  (Cnw)^  differing  from  the  f:andpij)cr5 
[iringa^  Liim.)  chiefly  iu  the  absence  of  the 
bind  toe.  The  connnon  sanderlinf  is  the  0. 
■'•■tmrii  (Til.),   inhahitini;  tlie  tciiii)erato  ro- 
Ciios  of  America  and  Europe ;  it  is  from  7| 
to  8  inches  long,  with  an  alar  extent  of  12^, 
bill  1  inch  and  the  tarsus  the  same,  and 
weigh r  1 1  oz.    The  plumage  above  is  ashy 
K'ay  with  Ughter  edges,  with  spots  of  bro<V'nish 
fiiixk  on  the  head  and  track,  and  with  fine 
transverse  lines  on  the  rump  and  upper  tail 
verts;  under  parts  pure  white;  shoulders 
r>uiush  black  without  spots;  qnills  with 
■yhiie  shafts;  the  preater  winfr  coverts  widely 
'ui»ped  and  the  middle  tail  feathers  edged  with 
vbits;  bin  and  legs  greeni^  black ;  the  bill  is 
s^.'^ht,  a  little  widened  at  tlie  end  ;  the  tail  is 
i>My  eraarginated,  the  middle  feathers  the 
lowest;  both  sexes  are  alike;  m  the  spring 
'^^•^  plumage  is  more  or  less  tinged  and  edged 
*itlj  yellijwi?h  red.    It  is  abundant  from  tlio 
Atlsntio  to  the  Pacific,  in  winter  gohii;  to  the 
'j^'uthcrn  states  and  to  South  America ;  the 
^um].can  bird  presents  no  certain  distin^'uisli- 
marks  from  the  Amerioaa;  it  arrives  in 


^fainc  from  the  north  al>out  Aupr.  1,  in  New 
Jersey  Aug.  10,  and  on  the  sand  banks*  of  E. 
Florida  in  N<j\  ember.  It  occurs  either  in  <miall 
or  large  flocks,  sometimes  with  other  small 
beaoh  hinb;  it  feeds  on  marine  wcMins  and 
mimite  jn<»llii>k3  and  crustaceans,  in  8oaroh  of 
which  it  probes  the  Band  on  the  edge  of  the 
retreating  tide.  The  fligffat  is  rapid  and  direct, 
generally  for  100  yards  or  more,  and  whon  tliey 
alip;ht  tliey  mn  n  f  w  feet  with  wings  partially 
extended,  luid  wiih  great  rapidity.  A  flock 
should  bo  fired  at  the  moment  it  alights,  as  the 
birds  immediately  ntter  Kcparato  in  seiOiih  of 
food.   Tlio  lle.-h  fttfords  good  eating. 

SANDERSON,  JoBR,  an  American  author, 
born  in  Carlisle,  Penn.,  in  178n,  died  in  Phila- 
delphia, April  5,  lb4ri.  He  studied  law  iu  I'hil- 
adelphia,  but  became  a  teacher  in  andnlttmately 
part  lo-oprietor  of  the  Clormnnt  Romtnary,  and 
a  contributor  to  the  Portfolio'^  and  the  Au- 
rora." In  conjunction  with  his  brother  J  Jf. 
Sanderson,  he  wrote  the  "  Biography  of  the 
Signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence"  (12 
vols.  8vo.,  i  hiladelphia,  1827;  revised  and  edit- 
ed by  Robert  T.  Conrad,  1  vol.  imp.  Svo.,  1846) ; 
and  in  defence  of  the  classics  he  published  in 
1$26  opamphlet  entitled  Kemarks  on  the  Plan 
of  a  College  to  exclude  the  Latin  and  Oredc 
LangTias-es.''  His  health  f;iilin;rin  1835,  ho  spent 
nearly  a  year  in  Paris,  and  pubii:>hed  a  spright- 
ly account  of  his  iropresrions  and  obeenrations 
entitled  "  Sketches  of  Paris,  in  Familiar  Letter?} 
to  his  Friends,  by  an  American  Gentleman" 
(8vo.,  Philadelphia,  1838;  eidarged  edition, 
under  the  title  of  "  Tlio  American  in  Paris,"  3 
vols.  8vo.,  1847).  He  also  visited  England, 
about  which  he  puMished  several  articles  in 
the  Knickerbocker  .Magaane.**  After  his  re- 
turn he  was  teacher  of  Greek  and  Latin  in  Uie 
Philadelphia  high  school. 

SANDOVAL,  Fray  Prudencio  in,  a  Span- 
ish historian,  hiorn  in  Vall.-idolid,  or,  according 
to  some  authorities,  in  Monterey,  Galicia,  about 
1600,  died  in  Pampeluna,  March  17, 1621.  He 
w'as  ediicrited  for  the  church,  t ook  monastic  or- 
ders, and  was  appointed  by  Philip  III.  bishop 
of  Tuy  in  Galicia,  whence  in  1613  ne  was  trans- 
lated to  the  see  of  Pampeluna.  lie  was  also 
royid  historio;rrapher.  His  principal  works  are: 
IlUtoria  dc  los  rcyoi  de  t'a,i(il!ii  y  de  Lf-pn^ 
Uistoria  de  la  tida  y  hechoi  del  empemdor  Cat" 
Jos  v.,  i^c.  Ho  also  edited  the  works  of 'four 
chroniclers  of  the  12th  century  under  the  title 
of  Las  eronieat  de  to§  qvatro  Mtipot. 

SANDriPEPv,  the  common  name  of  the  trin- 
giim^  on  extensive  sub-iamihr  of  small  wadin|p 
birds  of  the  sidpe  family.  They  have  the  bill  as 
long  as  or  longer  than  the  head,  slender,  com- 
pressed on  the  sides,  with  the  culmen  slightly 
depressed  and  enlarged  near  the  tip,  ana  the 
greator  portion  covered  with  a  soft,  very  eeosi- 
tive  skin :  the  nostrils  arc  ba?^d,  in  a  irroovc  ex- 
tending for  5  of  the  bill;  the  win;.'s  hmg  and 
pointed,  the  tail  modor.ite  and  nearly  even,  the 
tarsi  usually  long  and  slender,  and  tlie  toes  but 
shghtly  united  at  the  base.  In  the  typical  genua 
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tringa  (Linn.)  the  flrat  primary  U  longest,  tho 
tertiaries  long,  and  the  secondaries  abort;  the 

t;ir«u.H  iii  covered  in  front  with  triinsvcrse  6calu.'», 
the  hind  toe  very  small,  the  anterior  toes  mar- 
gined with  membrane  and  free  at  the  bftse. 
There  are  hetween  20  and  s  [  'ccie.'*.  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  some  widely  diliused,  and  a  few 
comtnon  to  America  and  Europe;  they  are 
usually  seen  in  tlocks  on  the  sea  shore  or  on 
the  TTifirpinB  of  lakes  and  rivers,  and  in  innrshes, 
probing  the  sand  ami  mud  with  tho  bill  in 
March  of  worms  and  minute  crnstaceans,  n  id 
running  along  the  edge  of  the  retreatini:  tide 
picking  up  the  refuse  of  tho  oocan.  They  are 
generally  migratory,  rearing  their  young  in  sinn> 
HUT  in  tho  north,  and  extending  over  temperate 
regions  in  autumn  and  winter;  the  colors  of 
the  spring  and  antnmn  plmnage  are  different  in 
most  species,  wliieb  ha.s  created  some  confusion 
in  spec  itic  descriptions ;  both  sexes  are  much 
alike  in  color,  but  the  females  are  frequently 
the  largest. — Amoiig  the  American  species  may 
first  be  mentioned  tho  purjdo  sandpiper  (7*. 
maritimaj  13rQnn. ;  arquaUlla^  Baird),  8  to  9 
Inehes  kmg,  with  an  alar  extent  of  14 ;  the  head 
and  upper  parts  are  snioky  brown  with  a  pnr- 
plish  tinge ;  onder  parts  from  tho  breast  white 
with  1oii|nt*>^nal  dark  ashy  spots;  wing  eov^ 
crts  nnd  ^jnills  edg'ed  with  white ;  axillaries  jmd 
under  wing  coverts  white ;  bill  yellow  at  base 
and  dark  at  tip ;  legs  yellow.  It  is  Ibuiid  on 
tlic  shore-*  (tf  eastern  Xorth  America,  and  in 
winter  in  tropical  North  and  South  America, 
and  also  in  the  temperate  parts  of  Europe.  From 
their  frequenting  rocky  instead  of  sanay  ahotei, 
gtmners  call  them  rock  «nipes ;  the  yoting  in 
autunm  and  winter  arc  fat  aud  delicious;  the 
eggs  are  \\ by  1  ineh,  yellowish  gray  w itli  small 
pale  brown  spots  at  the  larger  end.  The  red- 
backed  sandpiper  {T.  alpina^  Linn. :  tehmiclm. 
Ifdhr.)  is  about  9\  incsthea  long;  yellowish  red 
above  nn'xed  witli  ashy,  each  feather  with  a 
central  dark  spot ;  the  front  and  sides  of  tho 
head  and  lower  parts  adiy  white,  nearly  ptire 
white  on  tho  abdomen  and  nndi  r  tail  coverts; 
a  wide  black  bond  across  the  lower  breast,  and 
above  this  the  neck  with  narrow  brownish 
black  strsaks;  nndcr  the  wings  white;  quills 
r.sliy  brown  with  Avliite  shafts;  bill  and  lejrs 
blackiah;  in  winter  it  is  much  darker  above, 
without  reddish  tints,  white  below  with  the 
breast  pale  ashy.  It  in  very  abundant  on  tho 
Atlantic  shores,  in  sandy  and  muddy  places; 
it  Is  ibmid  also  tn  temperate  Enrope,  where  It 
is  called  dunlin  and  purre;  Mr.  Cju^sin  thinks 
the  American  bird  a  distinct  species,  and  gives 
it  tite  name  of  iinMrlosfui,  it  being  larger  with 
a  proportionately  longer  bill.  It  is  very  aotivo 
while  feeding;  the  flesh  is  excellent:  tho  ne'^t 
is  a  iilight  hollow  in  a  dry  place  lined  Avitli 
grafts;  tho  young  leave  the  nest  as  soon  as 
hatched,  as  do  all  tlio  specie?;.  The  pectoral 
Riuidpiper  {T.  vmculata,  Vieill. ;  actoilromm, 
Kanp)  is  about  9  inches  long ;  brownish  black 
nbove  with  ed^dngsi  of  ashy  ;ind  brownish  red  ; 
the  rump  and  upper  tail  coverts  black ;  ashy 


white  line  from  the  bill  over  the  e^e;  iow<r 
parts  white,  ashy  on  the  breast,  with  partlj 

hidden  brownish  black  y  riTited  spots;  s<cood> 
aries  edged  with  white  and  tertiaries  with  r«A* 
dish  yellow;  basal  part  of  bill  light  jeUov.  It 
is  distributed  throughout  Ae  coasts  of  North 
America,  going  in  winter  far  into  Sontij  A  mer- 
ica;  it  also  occurs  in  Europe;  as  it  is  ioiid  ui 
damp  places,  and  is  often  seen  solitary,  it  m 
called  jack  snipe  by  some  sportsmen :  it  eats 
insects  and  sea  weeds  as  well  as  marine  aiiimals. 
The  least  sandpiper,  or  peep  (T.  WihumH^ 
Nntt.),  ia  tho  smallest  of  the  grotjp  in  tLl- 
country,  being  only  to  6  inches  long;  the 
ftathers  on  tiio  upper  parts  are  brownish  Idack 
in  tho  centre,  with  a  wide  margin  of  aKliv  ar.d 
brownish  red ;  rump  and  middle  of  upper  tail 
coverts  black;  eye  stripe,  throat,  and  brMSl 
pale  a<]iy  white,  \\  itli  sj)ot8  of  ashy  brown,  and 
the  rest  of  the  under  parts  white.  It  is  jibtir- 
dant  over  tlio  entire  temperate  regions  of  iXurth 
America ;  it  breeds  in  the  far  north,  arriving  in 
Massachusetts  early  in  July,  in  flocks  sometimes 
with  the  next  species ;  it  is  then  very  fat  and 
delicious  eating ;  its  congener  in  Europe  ia  the 
T.  ininnta  (Leisler).  The  senn-j'aliruitcd  ^jind- 
piper  (J.  Htnipalmata^  Wils. :  ercunetea^  UL)  i» 
sibont  6%  inoihes  long,  with  tiliielEer  bill  than  is 
Ti.'^nal  in  tho  group ;  it  is  light  brownish  a-^by 
above,  with  brownish  bladk  spots,  and  moch 
reseinl  bles  the  peep,  but  the  toee  are  united  at 
the  base  by  a  web  and  the  size  is  larger.  It  i* 
found  over  tetnperate  North  and  South  Amer- 
ica, presenting  great  variation  ia  the  leiiKtli  uf 
the  bill;  its  flesh  is  excellent.  The  loPg4€fge<l 
sandjajter  f  T.  himantojrua,  Bnnnp. : 
lama,  liaird)  has  also  a  meuibruue  between  th« 
toes,  but  a  longer  aa^  more  cnnred  InU  and 
longer  logs;  it  comes  near  the  sniper  in  many 
respects.  It  is  8^  to  9  inches  long,  brownish 
h\Mk  above  witii  adty  white  snd  yeOowish  red 
edprinfrs;  eye  F'rii»e  brownish  red;  rump  and 
upper  tail  coverts  w  hite  with  spota  and  stripes 
or  brownish  black ;  ashy  white  below  tinged 
with  pale  reddish,  Avith  brownish  black  sti^MS 
on  tho  neck  and  Imrs  on  other  ])art.s.  It  is 
found  throughout  eastern  Nortli  America. 
Like  most  of  the  other  species,  this  inclines  the 
body  to  {-rich  side,  showing  alternately  the  nj>- 
per  and  lower  surfaces  during  flight — Among 
the  European  species  of  sar  1  [  i  i  ers  the  ruff,  the 
knot,  aiui  the  sanderling  have  been  notici^d  un- 
der these  titles.  The  curlew  sandpiper  {T, 
mAarquata,  Temm. ;  enUA,  Vieill.)  is  ^  to  9 
inches  long;  the  bill  is  rather  longer  tlian  the 
head  and  slightly  curved  at  the  tip;  tho 
long  and  dender ;  tlie  nppi  r  ports  are  brown- 
ish black,  the  feathers  with  edgings  and  spots 
of  liright  yellowish  red,  rump  and  wing*  ashy 
iirown ;  upper  tail  coverts  wnite  with  bruwn- 
ieh  black  bands ;  below  dark  yellowish  rnfoos; 
sides,  tinder  wing  and  tail,  and  shafts  of  pri- 
maries wliite ;  in  the  young  there  is  le»  of  the 
red  above,  and  the  \inder  parts  are  dull  white 
tinged  with  yellowish  on  tfie  breast  and  sldoa. 
It  is  widely  diffused  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa, 
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mi  A  straggler  hn^  occa>ioniI^  been  shot  on 
tho  Atlantic  coa^t  of  America  near  New  York- 
Tbe  soiitarjr,  spotted,  and  buff-breasted  sand- 
pfpen  will  ba  notioea  under  Tattles,  to  which 
rub-family  they  properly  boloiiir;  Bartram's 
sandpiper,  or  the  opiand  plover,  has  been  de- 
seribea  under  Plotsb. 

SAJ^DRART,  ToAi  niM  vox,  a  German  paint- 
er and  author,  born  in  Fraokfort-ou-the-Main 
in  1606,  died  in  Nnrembeiig  in  1888.  He  was 
a  pupil  of  G«iiktfd  Honthorst,  and  after  a  resi- 
<l':'nce  of  Bome  years  in  Italy  I'mploved  at 
Frankfort  by  the  emperor  Fordiuaui  Hi.  and 
Maximilian  of  Bavaria.  Retirinf?  to  Nnrem- 
i>tfrg  in  tho  latter  pnrt  of  liis  life,  ho  published 
tlie  Academia  Artis  Pietorm^  Momm  Antiqum 
tt  SIhtm  jRlMlntm,  and  otherworks,  which  ap- 
^R-ared  to  a  nniform  German  tranalatkm  in 
17ti9-'75    vola.  fol,  Nurembei^). 

SAiNDo,  Romnr  Orarubb,  an  Amerioan  au- 
thor, born  in  Flatbnsh,  on  Long  island.  May  11, 
1709,  died  at  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  Dec.  17,  1882. 
He  was  gradaated  at  Colombia  college  in  1815, 
hftvin?  previously,  with  his  collc;;a  oompanion 
Jamv«  Wallis  Eastburn,  published  one  mimber 
of  a  literary  periodical,  "The  Moralist,"  aiid  a 
Tolmne  of  another,    Aoademio  Beoreations." 
He  studied  law,  and  commenced  prnctico  in 
bat  after  a  few  years  he  ubaadoned  the 
promsion  and  devoted  himaelf  exclnsively  to 
literature.    He  aided  hig  friend  Easibiim  in 
translating  the  Psalms  into  verse,  and  wrote  in 
oonjanctiim  with  bim  the  poem  of  Tamoyden" 
'Sew  York,  1820).  founded  on  tlio  liistory  of 
the  Indinn  Kin 2-  Philip.    After  tho  death  of 
Eastbnni  he  composed  a  "Proem,"  or  poetical 
introduction  to  Yamoyden,  which  was  pre- 
fixed to  it,  and  at  the  time  attracted  p.artieu- 
tivr  attention.  He  early  became  associated  with 
three  other  writers  in  a  "literary  oonfeder- 
acy."  wliioh  furnislied  .irticlcs  for  nciv^jvipcra 
anil  the  "  Literary  Review,"  and  publi^ibed  7 
nomben  of  a  bnmovons  periodioaf  called  tho 
T.tTmiany  Matrnxine.''   In  May,  1824,  the 
"  .\tlantic  Magazine'*  waa  oonunenced,  which 
Snids  edSted  for  the  flrtt  6  months;  and  after 
w  interval,  the  nam^'  bavin:;  been  changed 
lu  the  "  New  York  Review,"  he  re<mmed  his 
fwnection  with  it,  which  continued  till  1827, 
from  w!!i<<!i  time  till  his  death  he  was  one  of 
the  editors  of  the  "  Commercial  Advertiser" 
<l^'ly  journal.    In  1828  he  wrote  au  oxteaded 
** Historical  Notice  of  Ht  rnan  Cortes,"  to  be 
T'refixed  to  an  edition  of  Cortes's  letters  for  the 
^'>Qth  American  market;  it  waa  translated  into 
Spanish  by  Hannel  Donungnez,  bnt  was  first 
p-blished  in  Eni;H??h  in  the  collection  of  his 
worb  a^r  his  death.   To  tho  "  TalisnuttL"  an 
««it!  written  by  him.self,  Bryant,  and  ver- 
planck  ('^  vols.,  l«2S-'80;  afterward  repub- 
lished under  tho  title  of  "  MiHcollanies'').  ho 
wntiibtitcd  one  of  hi'?  best  arid  louf^cst  poems, 
J''o  ''Dt '^rn  of  llie  Princess  Papantzin,"  fotind- 
|dona  Mexican  legend  related  by  Clavigero, 
mi  he  published  the  "Life  and  Oorre- 
^^>oAno^  of  Faal  Jones;**  and  he  was  ssmmI^ 


ated  with  Bryant,  Paulding,  and  otI)ers  in  tho 
"Tales  of  Gl:inl)rr  S[i:i"  (2  \ol8.,  1882).  His 
last  poem  waa  "  The  Dead  of  1832/'  published 
in  the  "  Commercial  Advertiser."  Be  waa  seis- 
ed with  apoide.vy  \vliiIo  writiufj  nn  article  for 
the  first  number  of  the  "  Knickerbocker  Maga- 
sfno,**  and  died  in  a  ibw  honrs.  The  "  Writmgs 
of  Robert  0.  Sands,  in  Pi  *  m>  rmd  Yer-o,"  were 
published  with  a  memoir  by  Gulian  0.  Ver- 
planck  (2  vols.  8vo.,  New  York,  1834). 

SANDSTONE,  a  rock  formed  of  fx^ains  of 
sand,  often  intermixed  with  coarse  pebbles,  ce- 
mented together  by  tho  in£ltration  throng 
them  at  tome  period  of  calcareoitt,  BrgiBaeeons, 
ferruginous,  or  silicions  snh<tances.  The  effect 
of  this,  combined  with  long  continued  pressure 
of  superincumbent  deposits,  has  been  to  solidi- 
fy  tlio  collections  of  sand^  and  convert  them 
into  solid  strata  of  rock.  These  are  of  oonunon 
oooorrcnoo  through  all  Ihe  geologieal  fionm^ 
tions  from  tljo  motainoridnc  group  upward, 
and  tho  hard  quartz  rocics  of  ttii.s  group  are 
now  under£rtu>od  to  be  altered  saudstones. 
Those  formadoDS  of  the  stratitiod  rocks  in 
which  layers  of  sandstone  prevail  are  often 
specially  designated  by  this  name,  though  nu- 
merous  alteniating  beds  of  slates,  sbak  "),  and 
limestone  may  be  found  nmong  thctti,  Beds 
formed  of  very  coarse  pebbles  are  known  as 
iniddlngstones  and  conglomerates.  (See  Ooir> 
GLOMERATE.)  Tlio  Potsdam  sandstone,  near 
the  base  of  the  silurim  rocks^  is  an  extremely 
bard,  dose-grained,  qnartzose  sandstone,  often 
o  nrriog  in  broad  sheets  and  little  intermixed 
with  other  strata.  Its  beds  in  several  places  in 
New  England,  New  York,  and  E.  Pennsylva- 
nia, attain  a  thickness  exceeding  300  ibet;  and 
at  tho  town  of  Potsdam  in  St.  Law*rence  oo., 
N.  Y.,  a  thickness  of  full  70  feet  is  exposed  in 
tho  quarries.  The  rock  is  remarkable  for  tho 
xmiforrn  thickness  it  retains  in  broad  sheets  of 
almost  any  area  and  thickness;  thus  masses 
are  taken  ont  80  feet  square  and  8  feet  or  mora 
thick,  perfectly  solid  and  ran  tli.  Divi.sional 
planes  are  exposed  by  tho  hammer  and  wedges, 
and  the  thickness  of  tho  sheete  may  be  redaeed 
even  to  an  inch.  Tho  general  color  of  the 
rock  is  yellowish  brown,  varionsly  .shaded  in 
the  different  layers.  It  is  easily  (juarricd,  but 
becomes  harder  on  exposure  by  tho  evapora- 
tion of  the  aqueous  pnrticles  diflu.sed  through 
it,  and  cousequent  hardening  of  the  silica  with 
which  it  was  in  part  oombined.  Stones  thus 
formed  of  fine  quartz  sand  thor<>nirhly  solidi- 
fied and  free  from  foreign  substances  make  tho 
most  durable  bnilding  stones.  They  are  also 
good  firo  stones,  and  are  iniich  used  for  the 
hearths  of  blast  furnaces.  Many  otiier  sand- 
stones from  the  different  geological  forma- 
tions are  extensively  employed  for  bniUli  n<.'  pur- 
poses, some  of  which  prove  very  durable  and 
excellent,  easily  quarried  in  sheet*,  of  oiircea- 
ble  color,  and  well  suited  by  their  haidness 
and  sharpness  of  prit  for  architectural  orna- 
ments. Such  especially  ore  the  grits  or  harder 
aandstonea  of  the  ooal  measores,  nsoallj  of  • 
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brownish  ycUow  or  wliitish  color.   The  foiv  Tented  from  flaking  ofl^  es  woold  occor  if  tbej 

matinr:^  known  as  tho  old  ra}  and  now  red  were  precentor?  to  the  atmosphero.  Tbemeth- 

Boudstoues  afford  qoarriea  of  superior  build-  od  of  testijug  tb«ir  durability  against  tb«  aeUDa 

ing  stones ;  but  thef  also  contain  many  layers  of  frost  is  to  boil  specimens  of  titiea  In  eitni| 

of  very  iuferior  stone,  8uch  as  crumblo  away  solution  <  f  sulpLate  of  soda,  and  ex{K;>e  the* 

by  continued  exposure  to  tbe  atmosphere,  to  tho  air.    By  repeating  the  process  a  ftv 

Examples  of  the  several  varieties  are  to  bo  tfanet  for  several  days  the  salt  ab6orb«d  by  (k 

seen  in  tho  different  structures  in  our  own  stone  crystallizes  and  by  its  expansion  throm 

citic    Trinity  clnirdi  in  Now  York  and  tho  off  portions  precisely  as  the  frost  %You]t'.  do  a5- 

Atiicnu'um  111  Boston  aro  examples  of  well  &&-  ter  several  years'  exposure.    The  mu»t  ooa- 

leoted  red  sandstones,  or    brown  stone,"  from  pact  stones  withstand  this  trial  very  well ;  U: 

the  qnaiTies  near  Belleville,  X.  J.    The  stone  others,  including:  the  New  Brunswick  aiiil  Caen 

is  hard,  of  sharp  grit,  the  grains  Urmly  united  stone,  are  decidedly  affected  by  it. — Tbe  Mod- 

to  eaeh  other  without  intermixture  of  other  stones  employed  for  arohiteotoml  purposes  m 

substances  than  the  little  peroxide  of  iron  wliith  the  cities  of  the  United  Btates  cv.  "abed 

oemeuts  them  together  and  imparts  the  red  chiefly  from  quarries  of  the  new  red  t^tuMifitoM 

oolor  to  the  rasas.  Bnt  in  the  basement  of  the  fornomon  in  the  Oooneetioat  river  talWr  nri 

city  hall,  New  York,  tho  red  sandstone,  thon^ih  iti  Now. Jersey;  they  are  also  ini{'ortt(l  fr 'la 

having  tho  same  general  appearance,  is  seen  to  Kova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  and  from 

be  rapidly  crumbling  away.   Sometimes  blocks  Caen  in  France.    (Bee  Oaen  Stoxx.)  The 

of  this  rook  which  have  lain  a  few  years  in.  Kova  Scotia  and  Now  Brunswick  sandetc^ 

walls  aro  seen  so  disintegrated  that  they  may  are  chieHy  from  the  red  sandstone  district  in 

be  penetrated  by  a  knife  or  sharp  point  like  the  the  vicinity  of  Shej>ody  bay  at  the  head  uf  the 

original  sands.   Tho  old  portion  of  tho  capitol  bay  of  Fundy,  and  are  known  in  the  Ntr 

at  Washington  ia  built  of  an  inferior  variefy  York  market       t]io  Dorcbc^t'-r  nml  Albert 

of  sandstone  from  the  Potomac,  and  is  scon  to  stone.   The  rock  is  of  a  yellow i&h  browo  color, 

be  in  ft  dilapidated  condition.    In  Enghmd  darker  than  the  Caen  stone,  of  even  grain,  ani 

sandstone  is  miuh  more  used  for  hriilding  pur-  much  of  it  very  free  from  foreipn  snVstiir.crs. 

poses  than  other  rocks,  the  better  sorts,  as  The  quarries  furnish  veiy  large  blocks,  mid  are 

granite,  being  rarely  met  with;  and  in  the  ritnated  directly  on  the  shore  of  the  t  ^ty.  o . 

many  istructn res  of  different  dates  the  qualities  cessiblo  to  largo  vessels. — Sonic  vuriLtic"  •  f 

of  stono  aro  well  exhibited.    Kdiflces  of  tho  sandstone,  of  a  cellular  .'^trncnire  and  vcij 

12th  century,  of  the  hard  grits  of  the  coal  hard,  make  a  good  material  fur  inill^MM 

BMaonrM  and  underlying  formations,  OS  HeU  Strata  of  this  chaWWter  are  found  in  the  bite* 

rof»o  abbey  and  tho  cathedral  of  Glasgow,  are  minous  coal  measures  of  the  West,  and  areao- 

in  the  tinest  state  of  preservation ;  and  in  some  ticed  in  tho  articles  BrnBSTOKB,  and  Ohio  (vol 

of  those  of  the  next  century,  as  Ecclestone  ab-  :di.  p.  499).   The  coarse  conglomerates,  when 

bey  near  Barnard  castle,  tho  original  sharp  purely  silicions  and  containing  clear  white  jk^ 

outlines  of  the  delicate  mouldings  and  other  bles,  are  very  durable  and  refractory  stone«. 

decorations  are  still  finely  retuned ;  whUe  answering  equally  wdl  for  roof^  and  stmsg 

other  edifices,  as  Durham  castle,  and  even  tho  hnildings  and  tho  pnrposcft  of  tire  .ttonc>  f't 

Hunterian  museum  in  Glasgow,  built  in  1804,  hearths  of  i\irnaces,  &c  Attempts  bare  be«n 

manifest  dedded  syoiptoms  of  decay.    The  made  to  use  blooks  of  thb  kind,  snoh  » t.h^ 

cause  of  these  differences  may  be  the  imperfect  coarser  varieties  of  the  Shawangunk  grit  (' 

consolidation  of  the  grains,  and  a  texture  that  T'l^-ter  co.,  N.  Y.,  for  pavements;  but  fiodet 

admits  the  absorption  of  wat^r,  which,  frcez-  hoivy  wear,  as  in  the  most  fre^juented  liruli 

ing  and  thawing  withm  the  mass,  throws  off  of  tho  dty  of  New  York,  they  were  soon 

successive  portions  from  tho  outside ;  or  it  may  dered  very  imeven,  and  their  use  bad  to  W 

be  the  original  intermixture  of  foreign  sub-  abandoned.    For  flawing  stones  eevertl 

afeaneea  that  are  acted  npon  by  atmoepherio  in*  rieties  of  aandstones  answer  an  excellent  pur- 

flucnces,  as  iron  pyrites  and  carbonate  of  lime,  pose,  as  for  example  the  broad  slabs  oi  tee 

Both  of  these  together  are  particularly  de-  j?otsdam  sandstone  already  referred  to. 

etmetive  from  the  sdpbnrie  add  generated  in  York  dty  is  chiefly  enpplied  with  them  froR> 

the  decomposition  of  tho  former  attacking  tho  Tlster,  Greene,  and  Albany  counties,  and  from 

carbonate  and  removing  this  from  the  stone,  the  rock  formation  known  as  tbe  llamuK"^ 

All  sandstones  are  liable  to  absorb  water.   The  group.    TTie  principal  shippmg  points 

best  of  them,  after  befaig  thoroughly  dried  for  Kingston,  Bangertiea,  Coxsackie.  Bristi  1.  ^ 

several  days  and  tlien  immersed  a  few  hours  in  New  Baltimore  on  the  Hnd^ou  river,  aJi«  ""^ 

water,  wiii  take  up  from  2  to  5  per  ctsnt.  of  quantities  sent  down  annually  aiaount  to  se"!^ 

their  weight,  which  will  not  be  increased  by  eral  million  square  feet   The  stone  is  obt*inw 

continued  immersion.    Tho  "water  h  more  in  immen.^':?  slicct^  of  any  desired  .^^^  ^ 

likely  to  prove  desitructive  if  it  enter  the  from  nearly  horizontal  strata,  and  ii  ditidw 

oeama;  ana  it  la  consequently  an  important  pre-  by  perpendiealar  jointa,  which  are  as 

caution  in  laying  the  stonea  in  walls  to  place  as  if  cut  by  a  saw,  (separating  the  '^.j^ 

the  blodcs  h()^ixontally  with  tbe  edges  of  the  regular  blocks  and  greatJ(j  facilitating  tkelwi* 

■tonet  outward   The  lamiiiiB  are  thna  pn-  ef  tbe  quarrymeo. 
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SANDUSKY,  a  N.  >  <  r  Ohio,  bordered  N. 
E.  bj  Sandusky  bay.  Lake  Erie,  intertsected  by 
fiaodiuky  river,  and  also  drained  by  Portage 
riv«r  and MwnA  imaller  rtreanw;  area,  about 

400  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  U,305  ;  in  IR'^^, 
S1,U7.  It  has  a  low  and  level  surface  and  Air- 
die  M>3.  In  the  W.  part  is  the  Blade  awamp, 

covered  with  forests,  which  as  it  is  reclaimed 
is  hicrlilv  productive.  The  productions  in  1860 
were  •]  12,081)  bushels  of  Indian  com,  160,898 
01  wheat,  97,261  of  oats,  62,087  of  potatoes, 
and  67,061  lbs.  of  wool.  Thoro  were  5  prist 
mills,  18  saw  mills,  3  woollen  lactories,  5  tun- 
Deries,  3  newspaper  offices,  6  churches,  and 
3.531  pnpil3  atten'':: .?  public  schools.  It  isiu- 
t^r^ed  by  the  Sandusky,  Dayton,  and  Oinoin- 
Qiti,  and  the  Olevelnad  and  Toledo  ratlnMida,  at 
the  j  inoiio'i  of  which  latter  with  the  Fremont 
iod  loiliana  railroad  is  the  capital,  Fremont. 

8ANDU8KT,  a  city,  port  of  entry,  and  the 
capital  of  Erie  co.,  Ohio,  finely  situated  on  the 
S.  shore  of  Sandtisky  hay,  3  in.  from  Lake  Erie, 
110  m.  X.  from  Columbus*,  and  210  ni.  N.  X.  E. 
frm  Cincinnati ;  pop.  in  I860,  8,408.  It  has 
an  excelk  iit  harbor,  the  bay  being  about  20  ra. 
IjQg  by  about  5  m.  wide,  with  an  avero^ 
de|rth  of  18  Ibet,  eaay  of  access,  «id  secure  m 
all  \reather.  Tho  enrolled  and  licensed  ton- 
Qige  in  1860  was  15,625  tons;  number  of 
daanmeee  1,4€7.  tonnage  336,316;  entrances 
■.58S,  tonnage  221,332.  The  city  is  built  on 
ta  ioexhaustible  bed  of  excellent  limestone, 
eitaarively  employed  in  the  construction  of 
churches,  ]  uli-  edifices,  and  dwellings.  It 
coDtaini^  12  churche:^,  3  hanks,  and  3  ncw.^ipaper 
oflices.  It  is  ou  the  lino  of  the  Cleveland  and 
Toledo  railroad,  and  is  the  terminus  of  tho  San- 
^iuaky,  Dayt.  tn.  md  Cincinnati,  and  the  Sandus- 
iji  Mansfiu  Id,  and  Newark  railroads.  It  is  cele- 
bfiied  for  its  manufacture  of  arUcles  in  hard 
woods,  of  which  axe  and  uthur  handles,  spokes 
aod  habs  of  wheels,  "  bent  work'^  for  carriages, 
fte^  are  the  moat  important.  It  la  exteittirely 
eripa^reJ  in  exporting  fresh  and  salted  fiAi,  \nno 
aod  hardwood  timber,  shingles,  and  laths,  and 
ittiie  centre  of  one  of  the  most  promising  vine- 
;Towinp  districts  in  tlie  United  Stat^.  The 
city  and  vicinity  attract  nuin  wisitors  in  snm- 
pwr  by  their  fine  scenery  uiid  excellent  shoot- 
bg  and  fish  in;.'. 

SANDWICH  ISLAXDS,  or  nAWAiiAN 
Gjiocp,  13  islands  in  the  North  Pacific,  be- 
tween Ut  18"*  55'  and  22^  flC  N.  and  long.  154*" 
56'  and  160"  15'  W.,  lying  in  a  curve,  and  tho 
i^otcst points  hein;,'  about  850m.  apart;  area, 
Dearly  6,200  aq.  m. ;  pop.  In  1828, 140,000;  fa 
1832,  130,31.'  ;  in  I's.iij,  108,579  ;  in  1850,  84,- 
166;  hi  1863,  73,230.  Only  7  of  the  islands 
■a  inhabited,  the  others  being  small,  rocky, 
»nd  barren.  Hawaii  or  Owhtyhee,  the  largest 
»nd  e&^temmo'-t  of  the  group,  i^  about  4,000 
*^.  m.  in  extent,  and  in  1853  had  24,452  in- 
"iU)itAiit«.  It  is  very  moimtainous  oad  vol- 
«^ic.  On  tho  W.  coast,  the  beach  in  narrow 
^dry,  and  overhung  by  a  steep,  bleak,  barren 
^''witain,  whioh  affims  watsr  and  wood 


in  its  upper  portion.  Onllio  other  ooasta,  the 

elevated  plateau  which  cccnpies  the  whole 
central  portion  of  the  island  slopes  more  gently 
to  the  sea,  and  its  valleys  are  rich  and  fertilo. 
From  the  central  plain  rise  3  volcanic  peak^i, 
all  active,  from  (me  of  which,  Hanna  Loa,  there 
were  grMt  amptlona  fa  1852  and  1862.  (See 
Mat  xa  Loa.)  Maui,  tho  second  island,  about 
\  the  size  of  Hawaii,  is  equally  mountainous, 
and  consists  of  two  peninsulas  connected  by 
a  low  isthmus.  Tho  western  peninsula  has  hUIa 
of  only  mode  rate  height,  but  the  eastern  rises 
to  tho  altitude  of  10,200  feet.  Kauai  and  Oahu,  * 
the  3d  and  4th  islands  in  size,  are  also  elevated, 
tlic  plateaus  in  the  ccntro  rcachinfr  a  hcijrht  of 
from  8,800  to  4,800  feet.  The  8.  part  of  Oahu 
ia  however  a  large  and  fertile  plafa,  and  is  tho 
best  cultivated  and  most  populous  di-trict  in 
the  whole  group.  Molokai,  the  6th  in  size,  ia 
bvokeo  fa  aornee,  and  gi^  eividenoe  of  vol- 
canic orifrin.  Lanai  and  Xihau  lu-e  less  ele- 
vated.— The  Sandwich  islands  have  florae  very 
fine  liarboi"s.  Honolulu,  on  the  island  of  Oahu, 
is  protected  by  a  barrier  of  coral  reef^  has  21| 
feet  of  water  on  the  bar  at  low  tide,  and  from 
4  to  6^  fathoms  inside.  It  alFords  safu  auchor- 
aga  and  great  facilities  for  vessels  to  discharge 
carg<^.  rj.  1  t'lo  reefs  along  the  clinnnel  might 
be  converted  into  wharf  fronts.  It  is  easy  of 
aoceas  from  all  quarters,  and  with  all  winda. 
Lahaina  or  Maui  is  an  open  roadstead,  hut  with 
good  anchorage.  Hilo  or  Waiakea,  on  the  E. 
side  of  Hawaii,  is  a  good  natural  harbor,  pro« 
tected  seaward  l)y  a  reef  of  coral  and  lava,  and 
with  from  3  to  H  fathoms  of  water.  K.nwnih^ii 
and  KialakiakuA,  on  tho  W.  side  of  iiuwaii, 
and  Widmea,  Koloa,  Nawiliwili,  and  Hanaici, 
on  Kauai,  have  also  tolerable  harbors. — The 
soQ  of  the  Sandwich  islands  in  tho  uplands  ia 
better  adapted  to  grazing  than  to  tillage.  In 
tlio  vnlleys  and  plains  it  ia  generally  very  fer- 
tile, and  yields  abundantly,  notwithstanding 
oeeaaional  dronghta.  Owfag  to  the  frequency 
and  violence  of  vulcanic  eruptions,  much  of  the 
surface  of  the  islands  is  iusnsceptible  of  cultnre. 
The  climate  is  very  equable  and  regarded  as 
heahhftd.  The  decrease  in  the  native  popula- 
tion is  owing  partly  to  emigration  on  whale 
and  other  ships,  aiul  partly  to  tho  ravages  of 
syphilis,  ana]]  pox,  and  other  epidemic  diseases, 
which  seem  specially  f  itnl  to  the  islanders. 
The  mean  temperature  of  the  year  ia  76"*  F., 
and  tiio  lange  from  60*  to  86".  Tlie  [n-odno- 
tions  are  wheat,  ruscd  mostly  on  tho  uplands, 
and  coffee,  sugar,  cotton,  tobaoco^  cacao,  arrow- 
root, nndberries,  yams,  sweet  potatoes,  and 
taro  or  breadfruit,  in  tho  valleys.  Cattle  and 
hogs  are  raised  in  considerable  quantities,  both 
for  homo  consumption  and  export. — The  inhab- 
itanta  ara  usually  daawd  as  belonging  to  tiia 
Malay  race.  They  are  of  a  light  yellow  com- 
plexion, possessing  good  forms  and  a  very  con- 
siderable degree  of  bodily  strength.  They  are 
of  a  facile,  yielding,  imitativo  dis[M>sition.  and 
when  under  good  inlluences  capable  of  consid- 
atahito  fataHoctnai  and  moral  atovation-  Under 
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tho  instrnrtion  of  tlic  missionnr!o3  tTiey  have 
attained  within  the  past  60  years  a  higher  de- 
gree of  civllitttioik  and  fntelUgeinee  than  mj 
other  of  the  Pacific  tribes.  Tliey  liavy  estab- 
lished a  general  system  of  education,  have  nu- 
merous and  excellent  schools,  and  many 
churclies,  in  whidia  largo  proportion  of  the 
inhabitiinfs  are  oommimicants.  There  is  how- 
ever a  tendency  to  subside  into  tho  habits  and 

f»rftcticeB  of  barbftiism,  and  to  relapse  into  the 
iccntinnsncss  which  has  ever  been  one  of  their 
8trongCj$t  characteristics.  Originally  they  were 
not  an  indoBtriona  raoe,  the  burden  of  the 
Iircparatioii  of  food  and  clothin^jr,  which  re- 
quired but  a  moderate  amount  of  labor,  being 
imposed  upon  the  women,  as  in  most  savage 
tribes,  wliilo  tho  men  indulged  in  the  more 
congenial  ]nir8uits  of  war  or  idolatrous  wor- 
ship. TN'ith  increasing  intelligence,  however, 
haa  come  A  desire  for  a  stylo  of  li\ing  approach- 
ing more  nearly  to  that  of  the  iiiljubitaiits  of 
Europe  and  America,  and  this  has  necessitated 
indofltrj,  vhile  moral  inflnenoea  have  also  en- 
couraged it.  The  people  now  cultivate  tho 
soil  with  considerable  skill,  and  moauiocturo 
tho  rimple  artielea  which  iorm  a  part  Ihehr 
exports,  such  as  sugar,  molasses,  salt,  and  arrow- 
root, and  have  become  skilful  in  tho  working 
of  iron  and  other  metnls. — Tlio  agricultural 
production  of  tlie  islands  is  very  considerable 
for  a  people  who  50  years  a::ro  knew  only  tho 
rudest  implements,  whoso  instnictiuii  ou  the 
aabJect  np  to  tho  present  time  has  been  main](y 
oral  and  incidental,  ami  avIio  liavo  not  more 
thou  500,000  acres  of  arable  land  ou  all  the 
idands,  and  much  of  this  yet  nncnltiTated  and 
.«;n!)iert  t<>  dront^lit.  In  1858  the  exports  of  do- 
mestic  produce,  almost  exclusively  agricultural, 
amounted  to  $o29,96G,  more  than  double  those 
of  1S52,  but  not  quite  equal  to  tlioso  of  1850, 
which  seems  to  have  been  an  exceptional  year. 
The  commerce  of  the  islands  is  largo  and  stead- 
ily increasing.  In  1868  tlie  total  iinportg  were 
$1,060.0(11,  and  tho  exports  $787,082.  Tlic 
custom  house  receipts  were  $1 1 0,1 .18,  a  smaller 
sura  than  in  any  previous  year  lait  one  sinco 
1840,  owinjr  to  a  con.'^idor Mo  reduction  of  the 
imx>orts,  though  tho  exports  were  greater  than 
in  any  prerioua  year.  The  aame  year  10  nft> 
tional  vessels.  11 H  merchant  vessils.  and  520 
whalers  entered  the  island  jiorts,  and  222,404 
galls,  sperm  oil,  2,551,382  galla.  vhale  oil,  and 
1,014,710  lbs,  whale  hone  were  transshipped. 
Tho  central  location  of  tlio  islands,  both  as  re- 
spects the  trade  from  Caiiiornia  to  China  and 
Japan,  and  the  great  whaling  grounds  of  tilO 
N.  "W.  coast,  tho  bay  of  Islands,  and  the  sperm 
whole  fisheries  of  the  tropics,  has  made  them 
the  most  oonvenient  ]>oint  for  the  transahlp- 
mont  of  oil  and  bone,  and  for  riirnjshuig  sujv 
plies  to  vessela. — ^The  government  of  the  Sand- 
wich islands  ia  a  limited  monarchy,  the  king 
*  tjovorniii^  tl>o  country  under  tho  constihifion 
of  1852.  Tlie  present  king  is  Kamehameha  IV. 
(Alexander  lihoUho,  horn  Feb.  0, 1884),  who 
meoeeded  his  fktber  Kamehameha  DL,  Dee. 


[  ISLANDS 

15, 1B54.  Earh  of  fho  Inrfrer  islands  has  a  gov- 
crnor,  who,  with  the  king  and  queen,  the  cab- 
inet min!sten^  the  chancellor  of  the  kingdom, 
the  assistant  judges  of  tho  supreme  court,  and 
8  other  members,  constitute  the  privy  connciL 
There  is  also  a  legislature  elected  oy  the  people, 
which  sits  biennially.  The  MOelpts  of  the  pob- 
lic  treasury  for  the  two  years  ending  ;Mari  L 
81,  1860,  were  $656,210,  and  the  expenditure* 
$848,088.   The  national  debt  at  the  aame  tima 
was  $108,777.    There  is  no  perniant  nt  anuy; 
tho  kii^  has  a  guard  of  80  men.   The  cost  of 
public  instruction  fbr  tiie  two  years  above  men- 
tioned was  $23,742.  There  are  s< uic  what  more 
than  400  schools  on  the  islands,  and  one  college. 
— ^The  Sandwich  islands  were  discovered  by 
Capt.  Cook  in  1778,  and  in  one  of  the  harbors  of 
Hawaii  thnt  navigator  was  Tii'irdered  the  next 
year  by  tlic  liatives.   At  thai  ume  each  island 
had  its  own  independent  ruler;  but  KaBH-hA- 
Tneha  I.  (1784-1819)  reduced  them  all  to  his 
sway.   On  liis  death  his  son,  Kamehameha  IL, 
aboushed  idolatry.  In  April  of  the  next  year 
(1  ^^20)  tho  first  missionaries  from  America  ar- 
rived there.  At  that  time  there  waa  no  written 
language,  and  of  course  no  education ;  €he  land 
was  owned  by  tho  kinj:  and  his  cliitf^.  and  the 
people  were  slaves.    "Tho  nation  waa  com- 
posed," says  Dr.  Anderson,  "  of  thieves,  drunk- 
ards, and  debauchees.    Oonatltntiona,  lawi, 
courts  of  justice  there  were  none,  and  no  con- 
ception of  such  thing's  iu  the  native  mind. 
Flroperty,  life,  every  ihinf;  was  in  the  hands  of 
irre8ponsil)Io  cliiefs."'    Kamehameha  II.  was  in 
general  friendly  to  tho  missionaries,  and  under 
their  instructions  many  of  ihe  chiefs  and 
folloucT.s  became  Christian.^.    Order  and  the 
proprieties  of  civilization  were  introduced,  and 
in  spite  of  occasional  relaj^sc  s,  under  the  irmp- 
tion  of  large  bodies  of  vic  ious  sailors,  or  the  in- 
terterenco  of  foreign  powers,  they  mndo  com- 
mendable progress.   Kamohamelia  II.  visited 
England  and  died  there  in  1824.   He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  brother,  Kamehameha  111.,  who 
was  the  fast  friend  of  the  missionaries,  and 
throughout  moat  of  his  reign  had  some  of  thoee 
who  had  been  connected  with  the  niissi.  ii  .ts 
his  principal  counsellors.    The  language  wa^ 
first  reduced  to  writing  in  1822 ;  aehoou  wer» 
extensi^e1y  established  owv  the  islands,  and 
now  more  than  i  of  the  population  can  read, 
and  nearly  all  the  ditldren  and  yonth  are  in 
attendance  upon  the  schools.   The  European 
dress  was  snbstitntcd  for  the  native.  Courts 
were  established;  court  houses,  priionis,  r^tiida, 
and  hridge.<^  built;  a  code  of  justice  enacted; 
and  in  1^40  tho  king  gave  to  his  pertple  a  writ- 
ten constitution,  recognizing  the  principles  of 
Gbristianity  as  the  fotmdation  of  the  govern- 
ment.  Simultaneously  with  the  promulcatitm 
of  this  constitution  the  Suidwich  islands  were 
declared  an  independent  kingdom;  and  in  1844 
their  independence  was  recognized  bv  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States.    In  1852  the 
consUtntiott  was  revised  and  made  somewhat 
more  Ubaral  by  the  king.  Kearly  800  worka^ 
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embracing  a  vorj  considerable  range  of  science, 
literature,  and  religious  instruction,  have  boon 
■^ubli^hed  in  the  Uawaiian  language.  The 
present  king;  Kamehameha  IV.,  came  to  the 
throne  in  18  j4.  tind  cfirrie^  ont  with  vit^or  the 
phm  of  his  father.  A  large  proportion  of  hia 
cabinet  «nd  government  officers  are  Americans 
:  .rmerlj  connected  with  the  miS^OQs.  (See 

KAMEU.VMEnA.) 

SANDYS,  George,  an  English  poet  and 
traveller,  son  of  Dr.  Edwin  Sandys,  archbishop 
i)i  York,  born  at  Bishopsthorpe  in  1577,  died 
til  Boxlejr  Abbey.  Kent,  in  March,  1644.  lie 
was  edncated  at  Oxford,  and  in  1610  set  out  on 
;i journey  to  tlK'  East,  awl  wrote  "A  Kelatiun 
of  a  Joorney  bo^juu  in  iOiO,  in  Four  liooks, 
eontaintng  a  Description  of  the  Turkish  Em* 
!  i.-e,  of  Ljj;ypt,  of  the  Iloly  Land,  and  of  the 
kviaote  tarU  of  Ital/  and  Islands  acyuLuing" 
(1615 ;  7th  ed.,  1678).  He  afterward  went  to 
America,  where  ho  is  supposed  to  have  suc- 
ceeded h'-i  I  rother  Sir  Edwin  Sandys  as  trea- 
S'jrer  of  Vn^jjiuiu,  nnd  tlit-ru  completed  his 
translation  of  Ovid  »  Aft  tamorphoses.  He  was 
t'lf  Rutlmr  of  poctl'\il  versions  of  the  Psalms 
(1036;,  of  the  book  of  Jul.,  Ecclesiiistes,  Lamen- 
tadofis,  &c.  (1639),  and  of  t  he  Song  of  S^jlnmoa 
fm2).  Uis  life,  by  the  Rev.  II.  J.  Todd,  is 
preiixiid  to  Selections  from  Sandys's  Metrical 
Paraphrases"  (London,  18S9). 

S.VXFOrJ',  X  vT  rxN,  an  Arncrican  .^tates- 
Diaa  and  Jimst,  born  at  Bridgehampton,  Long 
islsnd,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  5, 1779,  died  in  Flashing^ 
L  I.,  Oct  17,  183S.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
';>;irin  Jan.  1779,  and  was  appointed  by  Presi- 
ii  ;at  JelTtrsuu  in  1S02  a  commissioner  iu  bank- 
riiptcj  for  the  district  of  New  York,  and  in  1808 
C.  S.  district  attorney  for  the  same  district,  an 
o£ce  which  he  continued  to  hold  during  the 
period  of  the  embargo  and  the  war  with  Great 
i^ritain,  until  181(1.  In  1811  ho  wa^  elected  a 
member  of  the  assembly  of  the  state  of  Xew 
Yeric  and  chosen  spesker  of  that  body.  Sub- 
N-'iueritly  lie  T)L-(  unio  a  member  of  the  state 
^aate,  and  iu  1816  he  was  elected  to  the  U.  S. 
teoite.  He  was  a  member  of  the  state  conven- 
tioQ  of  1821  to  revise  th©  constitution  of  New 
York,  and  in  1823  was  nppninfod  chancellor  of 
'bat  state,  as  the  successor  of  Chuucellor  Kent, 
K^gnin^  that  office  in  oonseqnence  of  im- 
paired health,  he  served  another  terra  iutheU. 
i!.  waate  (l!i25-'31),  and  passed  the  remainder 
' '  Ins  life  at  his  country  seat  at  Flashing. 
SAN'FORD,  TnADDKcs,  an  American  joamal- 

born  in  Connecticut  near  the  close  of  the 
18th  oentnry.  In  earl j  life  he  went  to  New 
^ork,  whero  he  remained,  en;.';i'i:ed  in  morcan- 

parsuits,  until  ls2i,  when  he  removed  to 
«>blle,  Ala.,  and  in  1828  became  the  editor 
«"id  jiroprietor  of  the  **lfobiia  Register." 
From  1838  to  18-U  he  was  also  president  of 
Jke  bank  of  Mobile.    In  1853  ho  was  appointed 

President  I'ierco  collector  of  Mobile,  which 
hJitioa  he  still  (1861)  holdd  under  tlio  (rovcrn- 
^fat  of  the  seceding  states;  and  in  1854  he 
withdrew  from  jooinaUsm. 


BANG  AMOK,  a  central  oo.  of  111.,  Intersected 

by  the  Sangamon  river ;  area,  986  st].  m. ;  pop. 
iu  1860,  82,255.  Bituminous  coal  is  found  in 
abundance.  The  surface  is  mostly  level  prairie 
land,  diversified  with  forests  of  good  timber. 
The  productions  in  18^>0  were  3,818,3(M  bushels 
of  Indian  com,  886,008  of  oats,  104,126  of 
M-hcQt,  120,8^)8  lbs.  of  wool,  and  877.272  of 
butter.  It  had  27  churches,  7  newspaper  of- 
fices, and  8,220  pnpils  attending  public  schools. 
Several  important  railroa(Ia  traTerse  the  ooon- 
ty.    Cai>ital,  SiirinLr)i''l(l. 

SANGUIXAUA,  ill  pharmacy,  the  root  of 
the  sanguimiria  CatimhimSy  commonly  known 
as  the  blood-root  or  red-root.  Thi.s  is  an  her- 
baceous perennial  plant  of  the  poppy  family, 
growing  abundantly  throughout  the  United 
J^tates  in  rich  soils  and  shady  situations,  and 
dowering  in  March  and  April.  The  rootatock 
or  rhizome  extends  horizontally  beneath  fhe 
surface  a  fv  a  i  n  hos  in  length,  and  of  the  sizo 
of  the  finger.  It  sends  forth  side  shoots,  from 
the  ends  of  which,  as  well  as  from  that  of  the 
main  root,  rise  the  scape  and  leaf  stallcs,  sur- 
rounded by  the  sheaths  of  tlio  bud,  all  of  which 
spring  up  together.  The  leaf  is  heart-shaped, 
but  dsepiy  lobed,  yellowish  green  on  the  upper 
snrfnce,  palor  on  the  under,  and  stron^^ly  mark- 
ed by  orauge-colored  veins.  The  scape  is  round 
and  straight,  from  a  few  inches  to  a  foot  in 
lu  L'^f.  and  terminated  by  n  single  flower  of 
about  8  petals,  which  are  white,  but  sometunes 
tinged  with  rose  or  purple.  All  parts  of  the 
plant  are  pervaded  by  an  orange-colored  sap, 
of  dcejiest  color  in  the  root.  They  all  possess 
the  same  medicinal  qualities,  but  the  root  only 
is  made  use  of.  This  is  dried  and  pnh  ei  izLd, 
and  is  administered  while  fresh,  either  in  the 
powder,  or  in  pills  prepared  from  it  for  the 
purpose  of  avoiding  the  irritating  elTect  of  the 
powder  \\]->(<n  the  throat,  and  also  in  infn-ion  or 
decoction  and  tincture.  Its  properties  are  those 
of  an  acrid  narcotic  and  emetic,  in  oTerdose 
prodncing  violent  thirst,  fiintnexs,  and  dimness 
of  vision.  In  some  cases  its  effects  have  been 
fatal.  Upon  fungous  surfaces  it  acts  as  an  es- 
charotio.  It  has  been  found  n^^c  ful  in  nnmeroos 
diseases,  amoni_' which  are  ty])hoid  pneumonia, 
catarrh,  scuruitiua,  rheumatism,  jamidice,  dys- 
pepsia, &c.  Many  physicians  have  long  reUed 
upon  it  wholly  for  tlie  cure  of  croup.  Its 
active  properties  appear  to  reside  in  a  peculiar 
flllcaline  principle  ouled  sangnimirine,  which  is 
separated  in  tho  form  of  a  white  pearly  snb- 
stance.  This  has  an  acrid  taste,  and  forms 
with  the  acids  salts,  all  of  which,  when  dia- 
SOlved  in  water,  produce  beautiful  red  colors. 

SANHEDRIM,  or  SANnEDKnr  (Gr.  (TWf^pifyv^ 
assembly,  from  (tw,  together,  and  ihpn,  seat ; 
Heb.  heth  din  haggcuJol,  high  court  or  tribunal), 
the  name  of  the  highest  judicial  and  legislative 
assembly  of  tho  Jewish  state  during  the  lost 
periods  of  its  existence.  Though  the  origin  of  . 
the  sanhedrim  cannot  well  be  a-certarned,  it  is 
certain  that  it  received  its  full  development 
during  the  rale  of  the  earlier  Maccabees.  It 
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also  survived,  though  in  a  modified  shape,  the 
fall  of  Jerusalem  and  the  total  anuihilutiun  of 
Jewish  independence  bj  the  Romana.  It  con> 
sisted  of  70  members,  elected  from  amon|?  the 
elders  of  the  coramunitica  and  the  principal 
acholars  or  teachers,  and  a  president  or  patri- 
arch (n<ij*i).  Another  presiding  older,  called 
father  of  the  court"  (ab  beth  <Zi«),  was,  accord- 
fng  to  the  opinion  of  the  most  eompetent  erit- 
ica,  one  of  the  70.  They  a'v'seinbled  daily  with 
the  exoeptioa  of  the  aabbath  and  holidajs,  g«ii- 
erally  ftt  tbe  **liewii>8tone  duualwr"  in  the  In- 
terior court  of  the  temple.  According  to  the 
Talmud,  the  snnhe^lrim  was  vested  with  the 
most  esseutiid  privileges  of  a  supreme  legi^^la- 
tive  as  well  as  judicial  body;  but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  it«  functions  were  freqnently 
limited  to  a  narrow  sphere  by  the  sway  of 
the  national  princes  and  Roman  procurators. 
Herod  the  Great  almost  anniliilated  the  lepal 
aanhedrim,  and  aubaeqaently  several  irregular 
aasembHes  were  eonvened  under  that  name, 
which  mostly  s(>rvc'(l  as  tools,  la-ing  comi)elled 
to  sanction  deeds  of  tyranny.  After  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem,  the  sanhedrim  found  a 
temporary  reftlge  iu  various  towus  of  .ludsea. 
The  most  renowned  presidents  belonged  to  the 
house  of  Hillel.  (See  Ukbkkws.) — In  1807  a 
ettihedrim  of  71  was  convened  at  Paris  by  the 
emperor  Napoleon  for  tbe  regulation  of  Jewish 
affairs  in  France. 

SAIQLAO,  an  E.  eob  of  lOcb.,  bordering  on 
Lfike  Huron,  and  drnined  hy  tI:o  h  >ad  streams 
of  Black  and  Caaa  rivers;  area,  about  1,000 
eq.  m. ;  pop.  In  1660,  2,112 ;  in  1860, 7,601.  It 
haa  an  undulating  and  well  timbered  surface, 
and  a  moderately  fertile  soil.  The  productions 
in  1850  were  7,627  bushels  of  wheat,  6,869  of 
Indian  com,  7,636  of  oata,  and  1,214  of  haj. 
Oapital,  Lexington. 

tiANKAZAKO,  Giacopo,  an  Italian  poet, 
bom  in  Naples,  July  28, 1468,  died  there,  April 
26,  1630.  He  lived  much  of  his  life  in  France, 
and  was  a  Dsvorite  with  King  Frederic  II., 
whom  he  aooomp«Died  in  his  exile  to  that 
country.  ITis  prineipal  work  is  the  Arni'lia,  a 
pastoral,  in  alternate  prose  and  verse.  A  Latin 

Soem,  DePartu  Virginity  acquired  for  him  the 
esignation  of  the  Christian  VirgiL 
SANSCRIT,  the  literary  language  of  the 
Hindoos,  the  Aryan  inhabitants  of  India.  Ori- 
ginally a  vernacular  dialeet  in  Hindostan,  it  has 
for  nearly  or  qtiite  '2.000  years  past  been  kept 
ortificiaily  in  use,  like  the  Latin  in  Europe,  by 
the  labors  of  grammarlana  and  lexloographers, 
and  tlie  transmitted  usages  of  an  edncaied  caste, 
to  servo  as  the  means  of  learned  interoourse 
and  eomporitlon.  Its  name  (Kmslrto,  com- 
pleted, j>erfeoted)  denotes  it  as  "the  cultivated, 
elaborated,  or  perfected  form  of  speech,"  in 
distinction  from  tlie  uncultivated  dialects,  call- 
ed Pracrit  {prdkrlOy  left  in  the  natonl  condi- 
tion), whirh  sprang  f^om  or  were  contompora- 
neous  with  it.  It  was  brought  into  India  from 
the  N.  W.  by  tribes  belonging  to  the  Aryan 
branch  of  the  Indo>£Droi»ean  fiimilj,  and  haT- 


ing  for  their  next  of  kin  the  Iranians,  who  spoke 
dialects  which  were  the  ancestors  of  the  tuod- 
em  Persian  languages.  They  entered  India  sa 
a  people  of  superior  qualities,  bodily  and  men- 
tal ;  they  dispossessed  and  drove  out  or  reduced 
to  servitude  the  aboriginal  owners  of  the  soil 
throughout  the  region  stretching  from  the  In- 
dus to  tbe  mouth  of  tbe  Ganges,  originated  by 
degrees  the  Brahmanie  form  of  polity,  spread 
their  influence  and  institutions  over  all  ydri^ 
of  the  peninsula,  not  excepting  those  bt  ili  occu- 
pied by  the  andent  races  and  languages,  and 
made  their  sacred  dialeet  the  chief  vehicle  dor- 
inp  all  future  time  cf  the  roli^'ious,  scientific, 
and  literary  activity  of  India.  The  importance 
and  interest  of  the-  Sanscrit  has  a  twofold 
character;  considertd  in  its  relation  to  In>]:ua 
history,  it  contains  an  immense  literature,  iaj- 
ing  open  from  a  very  remote  epoch  neam'to 
the  present  day  the  inward  and  outward  life  of 
a  nomerous  and  highly  endowed  branch  of  tbe 
bmnan  familj  (India  still  containa  a  7th  pert 
of  onr  race) ;  as  touching  the  Indo-European 
languages,  it  is  the  most  ancient  and  original 
among  them,  and,  by  reason  of  its  better  conser- 
vation of  the  ftatnres  of  their  commoii  pwent, 
it  throws  vastly  more  light  than  any  other  vf<ya. 
the  history  and  relations  of  ail.  Tbe  latter  ii 
the  more  widely  appreciated  ride  of  Its  usefid- 
ness,  and  the  one  which  has  most  contribntt'*! 
to  give  currency  to  its  study.  Its  cultivatton 
by  Europeans  dates  only  75  years  badk,  to  tbe 
establishment  of  Enjrlish  supninacy  in  India, 
nor  did  it  gain  a  foothold  on  European  ground 
till  after  the  beginning  of  the  present  oentnrr. 
The  earliest  translations  of  Sanscrit  M-orks  were 
of  the  Bli'Kiarat-Gita  in  1785,  the  n%topad<$a 
in  1787,  and  the  SahmlaU  m  1789.  Sir  "Wil- 
liam Jones,  and  later  Oolebrooke  and  "Wilson, 
were  the  En^dishmen  who  did  mo^t  in  India  to 
foster  and  advance)  tbe  study;  the  Scblegels in 
Germany  and  Clic-zy  in  Inaieewere  lSt»  first 
who  introduced  it  upon  the  continent.  Bopp 
(from  1830  onward)  founded  upon  it  the  new 
science  of  the  comparatire  gnonmar  of  tiie 
Indo-'Enro[)ean  langnages,  of  Avhicb  others  be- 
fore hun  had  given  out  hints  or  fragments. 
"Within  20  years,  the  introduction  of  the  Vedas 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  world  has  made  a  new 
era  in  Sanscrit  stndy.  Tlnndn  d^  of  S;!^^..-;^ 
texts  have  been  publL^-lied  m  the  East  and  m 
the  "West;  translations  from  them,  with  gram- 
mars, glossaries,  and  other  apparatus  for  the 
learner,  are  to  1)0  found  in  every  cultivated 
language  of  Enrope;  all  the  conriderabie  m^ 
versities  count  instructors  in  SanBorit  in  their 
fsoolties,  and  its  students,  eitlier  for  the  litera- 
tore  or  for  the  Tshie  of  the  language  aa  an  sid 
to  lingui-tic  study,  are  everywhere  numerous. 
— The  Sanscrit  is  ordinarily  written  in  a  char- 
acter called  ditandgari,  "  divine  city,"  which, 
in  its  present  fully  developed  form,  is  of  a  data 
several  centuries  later  than  the  Christian  era. 
The  ant  ient  alphabet  from  which  it  is  descend- 
ed derives  itself  according  to  the  best  opinion, 
firom  a  Semitic  sonroe.  Be^ecting  the  ciifiB 
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■f  writmjr  there  are  even  no  traditions  in  the 
Hiiidoo  literatore,  as  regards  either  ita  period 
or  its  place  of  demation ;  and  scholars  are  yet 
i\:  variance  as  to  whether  whole  department.-; 
i>t  the  literature  were  (K>mposed  before  or  after 
t!ic  inowledge  of  s  written  ebaraeter.  The 
itrliest  date<l  luonumeuts  known  ru  e  those  of 
tiie  Bad'lhist  monarch  Priyadan>i,  of  tfie  3(1 
cvntury  H.  C. ;  their  language  is  already  Pra- 
iriT.  The  decandgaA  is  written  from  left  to 
r -'lit;  it  1^  a  ooinj'lete  mode  of  writin?,  repre- 
-  iting  every  analyzable  sonnd  by  a  separate 
!?! jri ;  it  \i  of  a  syllabic  character,  each  conao-, 
..  t  iiiiplyiiii;  a  short  a,  if  the  sign  of  no  other 
v».vel  is  attached  to  it:  if  more  coosonants 
tbaa  one  are  to  be  spoken  with  one  vowel, 
t'l  .'ir  signs  are  united  into  a  sinpjle  compound 
i'tidracter.  The  Sanscrit  possesses  the  3  primi- 
tiTO  vowels  (7,  «,  !/,  in  both  short  ana  long 
f'irms;  also  the  4  diphthongs  <n',  an  (osaally 
r^ritlcn  and  pronntmccil  da.    It  has 

mutt's  of  the  '^^  usual  classes,  guttural,  den- 
:  I,  and  labial,  in  triple  fbnn,  as  gh; 
'.  dh;  p,  h,  hh;  eorresponding  hi^^torically 
riili  the  surd,  sonant,  and  aspirate  mutes  of 
'M  Greek  ana  other  Indo-European  tongnes. 
In  uiT!;!!  na.sals  arc  n  and  m  ;  its  gnttnral  nasal, 

is  even  a  less  independent  constituent  of  an 
alphabet  than  fa  onr  own,  occurring  almost 
!^  icly  bef  )re  a  fonowinir  f?uttural  mute.  It  lias 
thv-  4  semi-vowels  y,  r,  /,  iff,  the  sibilant  «,  and 
tile  aspiration  h.  Tliis  is  the  Indo-European 
2im  or  nadens  of  the  Suiaorit  alphabet, 
'  !jioh,  howercr,  has  become  greatly  expanded, 

follows.  The  Sanscrit,  like  many  modern 
Uagnagea,  uses  Ita  r  and  {  as  vowels  also,  writ- 

them  w!i;^n  «:o  nsed  v:v.}\  separate  ohnrac- 
t  r.N  It  has  developed  a  kk^  (hj  and  ph.  which 
are  peenliar  to  it,  and  of  eomparativelj  rare 
oc<:',irrence.  It  li  if?  gained  a  full  series  of  pala- 
te! sounds,  chj  chhy  j,  jh^  ft,  with  a  sibilant  g 
<the  phonetio  eqnlvdent  of  onr  $K);  these  are 
:  linfy  derived  from  the  corruption  of  original 
;:uttiiruls,  ck  and  f  from  I-,  j  from  g  ;  ehh  most- 
ly corresponds  historically  to  the  «c,  gk  of  the  con- 
ri  i:ted  languages ;  jh  hardly  once  occurs  in  the 
'Mr  San.scrit ;  and  fl  is  of  no  more  consequence 
our  n  in  inch,  hinge.  It  has  further  mlded 
aoMBplete  series  of  lingual  (cerebral,  cacumi- 
ti'il)  sounds,  f,  th,  rM,  ih  nttered  with  the 
tip  (^the  tongao  reverted  into  the  dome  of  the 
moath,  to  tiie  position  in  which  we  pronounce 
'''}■  r;n  and  arc  very  fri.Minently  of  euplio- 
sic  origin,  occasioned  especially  by  the  phonet- 
letnflaeneeof  ther;  the  others  are  also  some- 
f  euphonic  producU;  but  all  not  seldom 
occur  independently  in  ront.=»  and  wordrii.  and 

then  almost  certain  evidences  of  an  origin 
'  tlndo-European.  The  Ungual  series  is  usu- 
jJIy  regarded  as  derived  from  or  fuggested  by 
'  '  •  aboriginal  dialects  of  ludia,  in  which  lin- 
n.ili  abonnd.  The  system  is  completed  by 
iiddition  of  a  nasal  sipn,  vrri"  'n  over  the 
^sMih  to  which  it  belongs,  and  indicating  a 
1^  soQnd  adapted  in  its  quality  to  the  followo 
u>g  oouoDant  (we  write  it  bj  ifi),  and  ifaiallj 


of  a  breathing,  into  wliich  a  final  c<f  or  r  is 
liable  to  be  converted.  The  whole  scheme  is 
then  aa  follows: 


VmnU. 

Stmi- 
▼aw«t«. 

Sard 

Sooaat 
mat**. 

SiU- 

OottOTaL 

Palatal.. 
Lingual . 
Dvaul.. 
Lkbld... 

a  i 

1  1 

ii 

7 
r 
1 
w 

ng 
a 

9 

B 

m 

k,  kb 

cb,  chh 

<l,  dh 
b,bh 

r 
• 

h 
lb 

The  completeness  of  this  system  of  u  ritten 
aigns^  and  its  nice  adaptation  of  si  j:n  to  sound, 
are  very  evident.  Not  less  evident  is  the  rich- 
ness of  the  system  of  soimds,  and  the  harmony 
and  proportion  of  its  development.  Both, 
however,  often  receive  ill-judged  and  exatr^r- 
ated  encomium.  The  spoken  alphabet  ha.s  the 
proper  characteristics  of  an  ancient  and  prind*  ' 
tive  system,  lacking  many  of  the  later  inter- 
mediate vowels,  spirants,  and  the  like,  and  tho 
written  al])habet,  of  course,  is  correspondingly 
defective ;  theSllgli.^h  p<)-s«»ases  at  least  5  VOW- 
els  f  or  [\  if  lonf»  and  t-hort  counted  as  sep- 
arate) and  G  com>ouantd  for  which  the  San- 
scrit alphabet  has  no  signs.  A  peculiar  and 
striking  feature  of  tho  external  fi>rm  of  tho 
Sanscrit  is  presented  by  its  highly  elaborate 
aystem  of  euphonic  rales,  which  have  play  both 
in  t^ie  formal  ion  and  inflection  of  words,  and 
also,  in  a  yet  more  searching  and  extended 
manner,  in  the  combination  of  words  Into  a 
sentence.  The  ends  sought  are  chiefly  tbd 
avoidance  of  the  hiatns  and  of  tlic  concurrence 
of  surd  and  sonant  letters,  tho  assimilation  of 
nearly  kindred  sounds,  and  the  mo^eation  of 
conihinations  diffictilt  ''f  utterance;  and  the 
physical  theory  of  most  of  the  rules  is  readily 
traceable.  As  an  illnstradon  of  the  enphonio 
combination  of  the  plira.<e,  we  take  the  words 
indra*  apubharan  apdm  garbhdn  charati  apgu 
antar;  they  form  tne  sentence  indro  ^pomo' 
rami  tipdng  garbMmf  charafy  apn  antah. 
That  there  is  something  artificial  and  arbitrary 
in  the  strict  application  of  the  syst^^m  of  eupho- 
nic changes  to  the  sentence  Ls  in  itself  highly 
probalde,  >incc  we  can  hardly  conceive  that 
any  people  should,  in  its  ordinary  use  of  lan- 
guage, so  sacrifice  the  independenoe  of  indirid* 
nal  words  to  an  eTafffreratcd  sense  of  enphonr ; 
and  tho  probabiUtj  becomes  a  certainty  when 
we  otMKfve  that  in  the  Vedic  poetry,  the  ear- 
liest and  lca'=.t  .'irtiricial  literature  of  the  lan- 
guage, the  euphonic  roles  are,  as  is  shown  by 
the  metre,  in  great  part  unobserved.  The  ac- 
cents are  two,  the  acute  and  the  circumflex, 
corresponding  in  value  to  those  of  the  Greek. 
Neither  of  them  is  limited  to  any  jiarticular 
part  of  the  word,  like  those  of  the  Latin  and 
Greek;  it  mnr  stand,  in  a  word  of  whatever 
length,  on  whatever  syllable  the  rules  of  deri- 
vation or  composition  may  direet.  TIm  cir- 
cumflex but  seldom  rcst-j  (»n  a  simple  long 
vowel :  it  belongs  chiefly  to  a  syllable  whose 
Towel  is  preceded  by  a  aend-vowel  convertible 
into  a  Towel,  aa  heSt  MM^dir.— Aa  regarda  the 
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etvmological  part  of  granimnr,  tho  distinguish-  20,  teinfaii ;  80,  trinfat ;  40,  ehatwdrinfot ;  *^ 

ing  characteristic  of  the  Sanscrit  is — beside  the  panehdfat;  60,  ihofhti ;  70,  iapiati\  80,  afiri; 

great  affluence  of  forms,  and  the  unlimited  fa-  90,  nmoaU;  100,  fata ;  1,000,  •ahatra.  Ti^i 

cilitj  of  forminp  new  derivatives  and  new  com-  prononns,  PToeyit  ing  the  Ist  and  2d  per«-tiL 

pounds — its  remarkable  preservation  of  original  distinguish  a  geudcrs.  They  derivo  thcmstlvi 

materials  and  processes  the  great  regularity  from  roots  of  their  own,  which  play  alfo  u 

and  conseqiient  transparency  of  its  formative  important  part  in  tho  devLloprnent  i>f  f -Ti. 

methods.   In  most  words  there  is  no  difficulty  and  form-words.  Their  many  irreguiaritks  d 

In  distingaishing  fh)m  eadi  other  root,  affix,  deelension  agree  nearly  with  those  <^  Aepro- 

and  terminatinn,  and  in  recognizinji:  tlie  original  nouns  in  the  other  Indo-European  ctial(*ct8.  r.ic 

form  and  signiUcotion  of  each.  For  analyzing  aro  their  roots  peculiar.  The  Terb  has  2  Tcaoo, 

words,  retracing  their  history,  and  referring  an  active  and  a  middle  or  iwflezfTe,  wUdilit* 

them  to  their  ultimate  roots,  tlie  utmost  facili-  ter,  in  a  part  of  its  forms,  servos  also  asaj'ir 

ties  are  atlbrded.   This  character  of  the  Ion-  si vc,  as  in  Greek.    It  distinguihhes  thronghci::. 

guage  has  determined  that  of  tho  native  science  like  the  noun,  3  nuniliers,  witli  the  usual  3  i>er- 

of  grammar,  on  which  our  own  grammatical  sons  ill  eaoh,  and  the  personal  tcnniiiatioiB  n 

treatment  of  it  is  mainly  based.   Tlie  Hindoo  evidently  tednciblc  to  forms  of  prononr*  !"''^ 

grammar  is  essentially  analytical  and  etymo-  eating  in  eath  case  tho  subject :  tlieyarcu  i 

10g;ioal,  dissecting  out  roots,  affixes,  themes,  classes,  corresponding  to  those  of  the  princpil 

terminations,  and  laying  down  the  rules  which  and  historical  tenses  in  Greek.    They  aiv,  i: 

govern  their  combination  into  vocables.  About  their  normal  form,  as  folh>ws :  active:  phti. 

2,000  roots  are  catalogned  by  the  native  an-  ring.fiit,M,  ti;  dual,  xmn,  thus,  taa;  plsisi^^ 

thoritios,  but  of  these  the  p:reater  part  are  of  a;i?/;hi8t.  ting,      a,  t;  du.  tea,  tam^tim;]^- 

no  account,  being  either  slightly  varied  forms  met.  to,  an;— middle :  princ.  sing,  i, i/,  U;  i^i 

of  others,  or  mere  gramm*ticu  artificialities,  mthi,  dthe^  dii  ;  pi.  mahSy  dkvS,  anti;  fai^t  tM; 

The  Indo-European  roots,  however,  aro  far  i,  thd»^  ta ;  du.  traAt,  dthdm^  dtdm ;  pi.  «*U 

more  numerously  and  faithfully  preserved,  in  tUiitari).  njifa.  Tlie  present  and  imperfect  tei> 

form  and  in  ^igiiification,  by  the  Sanscrit  than  es  exhibit  various  modifications  of  the  vcrbi 

by  any  otiicr  member  of  the  family.   It  is  this  root  into  a  special  stem,  on  which  is  foiiud«4 

remarkable  conservation  of  materials  and  pro-  a  division  of  the  verbs  into  10  conjirgaiiciisi 

cesses  which  gives  prominent  importance  to  classes ;  all  are  analogous  with  chauges  ^ttiil^ 

the  Sanscrit  in  Indo-European  philology,  mak-  the  Greelc  verbs  more  Irregularly  undergo  li 

ing  its  introduction  the  inauguration  of  a  new  tlio  -iiTnc  tenses,  n'K!  ivith  scattered  pbenoiBe£:» 

era  in  etymologizing,  and  so  in  the  science  of  in  the  other  related  languages.  The  present  hi: 

language,  which  is  based  on  etymology,  or  the  an  imperative,  distinirnished  by  special  temi 

history  of  individual  words. — The  whole  sys-  nations,  and  a  potential,  corresitondin^:  to tij 

tem  of  inllection  in  Sanscrit  is  most  nearly  ac-  Greek  optative,  having  for  its  characteristic  t;ie 

cordant  with  that  of  Greek;  it  is  decidedly  vowel  i.   Of  a  subjunctive,  only  fragments r^ 

richer  in  declension,  but  vastly  poorer  in  con-  main,  in  the  antiquated  dialect  of  the  ^vi^- 

Iqgation.  In  declension,  i>  distinguishes  8  gen-  The  characteristic  of  the  imperfect  i«  an  aoc- 

ders,  the  masculine  and  neuter  agreeing  in  ment,  a  prefixed  a.  Of  other  tenses,  we  hare  w 

theme,  and  usually  in  inflection,  the  feminine  augmented  aoriat,  of  greatly  varied  fornuticA. 

loving  long  terminal  vowels  and  fuller  endings,  answering  to  the  Greek  1st  and  2d  aorist*;  J 

The  cases  are  8:  the  nominative,  with  which  perfect,  reduplicated,  and  with  peculiar  temuBft- 

fn.  most  insUmees  the  next  case,  the  vocative,  tfons;  a  periphrastic  future,  of  late  growth:  a 

agrees  in  form ;  two  other  cases  of  relation,  the  future  of  comi)Ounded  origin,  thcsame  vithtLe 

dative  expressing  for.  the  genitive  of;  and  4  Greek  in  aw;  an  imperlect  of  thisfutarMfJ 

oases  of  position  or  direction:  the  accusative,  oondilional,  of  very  rare  oeeurrenee;  vAvmi 

expressing  to,  direct  approach,  immediate  ao-  aprecative,  orojitative  of  compound  formation, 

tion;  the  ahhitive.  expressing  from ;  tlio  loca-  also  not  common.    Fragments  of  imp^f*^"' 

tire,  in ;  tho  instrumental,  by  tho  side  of,  along  optative,  and  subjunctive  forms,  belonging  i'' 

with,  with,  by.   Each  occurs  in  the  8  numbers,  the  aorist,  perfect,  and  future  tenses,  art'  fo^ 

singular,  dual,  and  plural,  and  tho  usual  termi-  in  the  oldest  literature,  but  they  are 

nations  are  as  follows :  sing.  nom.  a  (neut.  «»  or  in  the  classical  Sanscrit.   The  present,  P^f^ 

iraating),  acc.  m,  inst.  d,  dat.  ^,  abl.  at  (or  f),  and  ftetnro  tenses,  active,  passive,  and  voxal^, 

gen.  as  Or.<  f/f/),  loc.  i;  dual,  nom.,  acc,  and  have  participles.    Of  verbal  nouns  there 

voc.  du  ^neut.  I),  inst.,  dat,  and  abl.  bhydm,  accusative  case  (the  Latin  supine  in  t/ni). 

gen.  and  loa  m  ;  pL  nom.  as  (neni  dni, «),  aeo.  an  infinitive ;  also  an  instnnnental  case,  fm&^ 

m  (masc.  v)  \  inst.  IkU;  dat.  and  abl.  hhyas ;  a  gerund,  or  a  kind  of  indeclinable  past  \^ 

loc  «M.   Adjectives  aro  declined  like  substan-  ciple  (as  hhHUd,  having  been),  whici 

tlvee;  as  comparative  and  superlative  suffixes  ceesively  frequent  employment.  The 

they  add  tara  and  fofna,  or  iyans  and  Uhtha.  tive  forms  of  the  verb,  formed  at  pleaP^^'r^'^ 

The  nnniorri1«,  closely  according  with  those  in  any  root  nre  the  iiassive,  hanng  8Speciaii*f'''-^ 

the  related  languages,  arc :  1,  eha;  2,  dim  ;  8,  only  lii  Liio  present  and  imperfect,  the  canssb^- 

tri;  4,  ehatur;  6,  paneha  ;  6,  thofh  ;  7,  Mpta ;  desiderative,  and  intensive  or  freqwntaf 

8,  ofA^;  9,  ntttta;  10,  dofa ;  li,  etadafOj  &o.  \  The  affluence  of  verbal  forme  is  thus a««Q  ^'^ 
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■nt.  yet  the  l^gnage  is  far  from  making  full 
of  them,  and  the  Sansorit  verb  is  not  to 

•  umpared  for  power  of  expression  with  tho 
reck,  or  evea  with  tho  Latin ;  there  is  a  strong 
jdcncy,  especially  in  tlie  later  styles  of  writ- 
j:.  to  alight  the  tinitu  furrns,  and  to  construct 

and  awkward  sentences  with  the  parti- 
,<;e  and  p-eruiiil.    Prepositions,  in  onr  sense, 
almost  absent,  the  prepositions  of  the  other 
..lo-Baropean  tongues  naring  here  still  their 
r.jinal  valno  as  adverbs,  directing  the  nctiiin 
the  verb,  but  not  directly  governing  nouns ; 
-  prefix^  to  verbs  they  are  of  oonstant  ap^li- 
!  )n,  and  play  a  great  part  in  tho  formation 
derivatives.    Cor^junctions  and  adverbs  are 
ji art  dLrivcd  from  pronominal  roots,  in  part 
11  noiin». — Syntax  ia  a  branch  of  the  grammar 
I  -  cry  interior  interest,  and  is  even  loft  out  in 
iiuj  of  our  Sanscrit  grammars.  Whatever 
>TT>KnTeiie8s  and  rhetorical  charm  the  lan- 
hn<?  lie  chiefly  in  its  houndlcs^*  wealth  of 
,  ..b*}ts^  and  not  tit  all  in  the  construction  of 
>  f^ntenoes  and  periods;  indeed,  a  period  in 
"  -^orit  U  next  to  an  imi>ossibiUty  ;  the  forma- 

■  and  connection  of  its  clauses  is  of  tho  bald- 
'   amplicity.    The  excessive  use  of  cumbrous 

npoonds  is  also  a  very  general  fault  ia  San- 
'<  r:i  construction,  appenrinq:  in  all  styles  of 
.  fiinf)05ition,  but  especially  the  iiioio  artificial ; 

•  '  >ay,  for  instanoe,  **  wator-play-delighted- 
T.  iitk>n-bathinir*fra?rant  (river-breeze*)"  for 

■  !!ui<le  fragrant  by  the  bathing  of  maidens 
<leVizhted  with  sporting  in  the  water, is  a  vir- 
"  J.1  ahnczation  of  the  privileges  of  an  inflected 
.:xui£iuge,  and  a  partial  retrogradation  to  the 
i^iff  mexpreiwiTeness  of  the  Chinese. — The 

■  ■ir;strui't!im  of  Sanscrit  metre  i-^  h;i.sed  en- 
"irtly  upon  quantity,  in  Cireek,  with  total 
^lisregMfd  of  accent.  The  most  ancient  metres 

r-  of  very  Mmple  construction,  aud  almost 
*liully  inmhi<>  in  movement;  much  of  tlio 
•iter  versitieut  ion  is  remarkable  for  its  extreme 
t'NDplenty,  ehJjorateness,  and  artificiality. — 
lnrtR\TCRE.  The-  mo^t  ancient  literature  of  In- 
:  1.  that  of  the  Veda«i,  will  i)e  treated  (►f  under 
'  iiO  title  Veda,  as  not  composed  in  the  proper 
^:t:wrii  dI:iU»cf,  nnd  as  forrninir  a  hoily  of 
* orlts  of  seuarato  and  peculiar  interest;  and, 
^itb  the  Yeoaa,  the  whole  mass  also  of  Vedio 
'  Titure.  the  oldest  religious  literature  of  the 
^'HQky.  The  proper  Sanscrit  literature  is  of 
sxtent,  counting  by  thousands  its  works 
•  111  in  existence,  while  titles  and  quoted  frag- 
iaiois  of  hosts  of  others,  not  known  to  be 
Pfwerved  in  their  entirety,  are  on  record. 
Mist  of  these  works  are  still  in  mamisrript, 
■M  Iha  !;vri:>  >t  rollocfions  of  MS:=^.  out  of  India 
ttre  those  of  the  East  India  otlice  in  Lon- 
the  royal  library  at  Berlin,  and  the  Bod- 
''^'W  at  Oxford.    Tlie  period  it  covers  is  a  vast 
"H  i ;  stretching,  if  the  Yedas  be  included,  firom 
I  Imt  1900  B.  0.  to  onr  own  day.  Nearly 
* '  of  it  was  composed  after  the  languapo  liad 
**»edtobein  the  fullest  sense  a  spoken  ver- 
"•"■ly;  hence  a  tinge  of  artificiality,  growing 
^^oatfw  as  more  modem  times  are  ap* 
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proached,  rests  upon  it  all.  With  insignificant 
exceptions,  it  i*?  all  composed  in  metre,  oven 
works  of  law,  of  morality,  of  science ;  and,  in 
great  part,  in  the  so  called  fhla,  a  2-line  stan- 
za, each  line  made  up  of  two  8-sylluLle  feet, 
the  movement  beinfr  chiefly  iambic.  Every 
department  of  knowledtre  and  branch  of  in- 
quiry b  represented  in  it,  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  liistory;  and  the  want  of  the  his- 
torical element  is  perhaps  the  most  strildbig 
peiieral  charaoteristic  of  the  literature.  The 
Hindoo  mindt  in  utter  opposition  to  the  Egyp- 
tian and  Ohinese,  has  ever  been  Uttle  regard- 
ful of  objective  truth,  careless  of  facts,  disin- 
clined to  observe  and  record,  layinfr  no  stress 
on  the  events  of  outward  lil'e,  heedk-t^s  of  tlieir 
coniuM  tion  and  8ucces<iion;  henee  the  absence 
of  a  chronolo-ry  in  tlio  literary  as  well  as  the 
political  history  of  India,  and  the  uncertainty 
of  centuries  resting  upon  the  date  of  almost 
every  work.  To  estimate  the  absolute  value 
of  this  mass  of  literary  productions  need  not 
be  attempted  here.  Mncli  of  it  is  of  a  diarao- 
ter  w])icli  has  commanded  hii,'h  and  general 
admiration;  but  it  exhibits  the  characteristic 
faults  and  deficiencies  of  the  oriental  mind  in 
no  li^rht  de^'ree.  The  want  of  history  robs  it  of 
one  great  source  of  worth  and  interest ;  much 
of  it  is  trivial  and  tedious;  and  to  place  even 
its  master])ieee8  on  a  par  with  those  of  tfaa 
classical  lanprttacres  would  be  highly  presump- 
tuous. Its  interest  as  a  record  of  the  life  of 
a  great  and  highly  endowed  people,  of  oar 
own  blood,  whose  influence  and  institutions 
have  affected  all  eastef  a  Asia,  is  not  easily  to 
be  orerestimatod.  After  the  Vedaa,  the  ma- 
jestic epic  called  the  Mahahhar<ifa,  of  100,000 
double  verses,  deserves  first  mention,  it  con- 
tains a  certain  liistoric  kernel,  the  contest  of 
two  riral  dynasties  for  tfae  noBseasion  of  Hin- 
do.stan ;  but  this  is  so  won  ^cd  over,  altered, 
overlaid  with  additions  of  various  date  and 
character,  that  Its  troe  form  is  qu  n  i  a  recog- 
nizable. It  was  confessedly  made  a  kind  of 
cyclopedia  of  such  knowledge  as  was  deemed 
desirable  for  the  second  or  warrior  caste.  Yinr 
fi-ely  what  period  the  prowth  of  the  compila- 
tion covers  it  is  impossible  to  say ;  doubtlesa 
it  extends  in  both  directions  from  flie  Ohria- 
tian  era.  It  is  published  in  full  at  Calcutta, 
and  many  of  its  episodes,  especially  the  Bha- 
garnt-Otta  and  the  story  of  Nala,  have  been 
often  edited,  and  translated  into  almost  ereiy 
modern  European  language.  The  Ranuiya/M 
of  Valmiki,  in  extent  and  fame  only  inferior  to 
the  Mahabharata,  has  for  its  sabject  the  ez* 
finsion  of  !^ri!imanic  influence  and  culture 
over  tho  wild  southern  neninsula  of  India ;  a 
theme,  bowerer,  wbioh  snines  somewhat  dhnly 
thronph  tho  allegory  xmder  which  it  is  iutt- 
mated — ^tbe  expedition  (ayana)  of  the  hero 
Sama  southward  to  Ceylon,  to  recover  bb 
wife  Sita  (furrow),  stolen  away  by  tho  giant 
Ravana.  Of  other  epic  or  quasi -epic  poems 
wo  may  mention  the  Raghumn^  Race  of 
Baghn**),  KimarmmibhM  ("Birth  of  tha 
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W«r  God"),  and  Xahdaya  ("Rbe  of  Nala*'). 
all  by  Kalidasa ;  Maglm's  "  Death  of  Sisupala ;'' 
and  Ilarshivs  Xaishadhiya.  In  the  ligliter  stylo 
of  lyric  mul  orotic  poetry,  which  is  abundantly 
repreiiented,  and  by  works  of  grcntly  diD'ertag 
merit,  nro  deserving,'  of  special  iiotieo  the  liitu- 
mn/uini  ("Seasons  ')  asid  ^eff/nuiuta  (*' Cloud 
Messenger'*)  of  Ealicbsa,  and  the  Gita^Gm»inda 
of  Jm}  ivlov.i,  describing  the  adventure?!  of  tho 
god  Ivrlibiia  among  the  shepherdesses,  the 
eoinpaidons  of  his  yonth ;  a  fiiTorite  f^ieme  of 
Hindoo  song.   The  "  Centuries"  of  Bliarti  iliari, 
and  other  like  works,  are  aphorismic  in  their 
character,  pearls  of  thonght  and  style,  intended 
tor  edification  and  instruction.   The  same  ends 
are  served  by  tho  collections  of  fables,  of  which 
the  most  accepted  have  found  their  way  all 
over  the  world;  tho  Panehat<iittrii,  through 
Persian  and  Arabic  Iran.-bitions,  bus  entered 
alou)st  every  western  literature,  as  the  iables 
of  BidfMd  or  Pilpay.  A  Bomewhat  lat^  collec- 
tion of  tho  sanio  mnterials,  tho  Hltopadtm 
Salutary  Instraction'')|  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  books  of  the  Sanaorit  litcratare.  It  is 
a  question  yet  in  controversy  whether  tho 
Hindoos  are  not  the  originators  of  the  method 
of  conveying  instruction  by  means  of  fables. 
The  Banscrit  £&ble  is  much  longer  drawn  than 
tho  western,  and  depends  for  its  lntt*rest  more 
on  diHcuur.HC,  and  less  on  situatiou  and  action. 
The  Hindoo  tales,  in  yerse  and  in  prose,  are  of 
comparatively  small  conse(Hieiice  m  tho  litera- 
ture; tho  most  noted  collection  is  the  Katha- 
9aritmgara  (*'  Ocean  of  Streams  of  Narration") ; 
through  tho  medium  of  Persian  versions,  they 
are  regarded  as  forming  the  groundwork  of  the 
Arabic  literature  of  l£ce  class,  represented  to 
ns  chiefly  by  the    Arabian  Nights'  Entertain- 
ments,"   The  drama  is  a  most  interesting 
branch  of  Hindoo  literature ;  no  other  ancient 
people,  excepting  the  Greek,  has  brought  forth 
independontly  any  thing  en  ndniimble  in  this 
department.    The  most  <     bnited  dramas  are 
the  Mrichhalati  ("'Toy  Cart  ")  of  Sudrnka,  and 
the  diliVrent  works  of  Kalidasa,  as  the  Stihm- 
iala^  the  L  rtan^  and  '^Malavika  and  Agniuxi- 
tra,**  cdl  of  which  have  been  edited  and  trans- 
Intcfl.    The  Sifl  'aif'-iJ.i  is  one  of  the  most  per- 
fect flowers  of  ttie  Indian  genius;  and  its  se- 
lection by  the  enlightened  tairte  of  Sir  William 
Jones  and  his  translation  of  it  into  Engjiish 
(1789),  whenro  it  passed  nt  onco  into  every 
language  of  Eurupe,  was  uu  important  epoch 
in  the  early  history  of  Sanscrit  ttraly.  The 
subjects  of  tho  drama  are  mainly  legendary, 
their  catastrophes  always  happy,    lliey  are 
written  in  mixed  profie  and  verse,  and  lilre- 
wiise  in  mixed  Sanscrit  and  Prarrit;  only  the 
higher  mole  charac  ters  speaking  tlio  culti- 
TMked  or  learned  tongue,  while  the  lower,  and 
all  tho  females,  talk  the  vernacular  dialect — 
as  is  often  the  case  now  in  the  lighter  pieces  of 
tho  popular  German  theatre.   The  machinery 
of  the  Hindoo  sta^e  is  not  well  understood, 
but  it  is  believed  t  >  !i  iv.-  I.itn  very  sun  pie. 
The  grounds  on  wiiich  ixaiidui>a  iias  been  usu- 


ally assigned  to  tho  Ist  centnry  B.  C. 
acknowledged  to  be  entirely  Ihtile,  and  xht 
time  of  the  hloom  of  dran::ttt«  '  TiinpositiiMi  is 
as  unceruiiu  as  other  i.u«  h  maiicri*  in  Hinder 
history;  more  probably  it  is  at  least  2  «r  t 
ocntiirios  after  Christ.    Tho  Puranas  form  a 
separate  cla<s  of  works,  being  the  reiij^toos  Bt- 
erature  of  the  middle  periodjater  than  the  W 
die,  prceedinj.'  the  modem  and  comparatively 
insigniticant  tantras  and  shastras.   Tii«j  an 
numerous,  of  vast  extent  and  varied  cotitenti; 
cosmoirony,  mythology,  legendary  history,  jjo- 
perstitious  science,  philosophy,  &c.,  are  mingled 
with  their  controversml  and  sectarian  theologj. 
Most  or  all  of  them  belong  to  the  la$t  l.OOO 
years.    The  law  books  attach  thems^^lvei*  to, 
and  are  u  development  of,  a  part  of  tliv  \'ed!c 
literature.  v\z.i  treatises  prts(  ril>ing  the  r*?5» 
giuus  ohservnnrcs  and  rules  of  life  of  the  ortho- 
dox Hindoo ;  domestic  and  civil  duties,  offeocv« 
and  penalties,  purification  and  penance,  are  tlieir 
subjects.    The  oldest  and  most  famous  among 
them  is  the  code  ascribed  to  the  mythical  sags 
Kanu;  it  has  been  often  translated,  mid  is  a 
chief  source  of  authentic  knowledge  resjKCtrng 
the  elaborated  system  of  Brahmanic  |k  !3?y  — 
hi  treating  of  tho  scientific  literature,  tlie  gntoa- 
mar,  for  its  antiquity,  originality,  and  profte- 
dity,  is  entitled  to  tho  first  ]>lare.    Of  it-  :r<^ 
erid  character  wo  have  already  t^piikui  alK)\e. 
In  its  inception  and  method  it  is  entirely  pe^ 
liar,  and  it  hits  carried  phonetic  and  ctymolo- 
^cal  analysis  further  than  any  but  xht  hvn 
modem  European  science.  Here,  aamore  than 
once  in  other  departments,  the  early  wort» 
containing  tho  beginnings  of  the  scknce  are 
lost;  the  most  ancient  extant  authority,  Panini. 
is  the  supremo  one ;  the  immense  gramm.ntic4 
literature  is  made  up  almost  solely  of  commea- 
taries  and  continuations  of  his  work.    Its  a^rc  is 
uncertain,  but  it  is  usually  assigned  to  the  Sd 
or  3d  century  B.  0.    Its  form  is  very  peculiar; 
it  carries  brevity  to  the  utmost  extreme,  far 
beyciid  the  limits  of  orderly  arrangement  and 
intelligibility,  availing  itsvlf  of  a  t*  chni.  il  ft^r- 
minology  almost  mathematical ;  the  4,000  coa- 
dse  nues  whidi  compose  it  are  often  compared 
to  so  ninny  nlfrdtraic  forninlas.    Tin-  >;ime  --tyle 
is  cbaract^uristic  of  some  other  departments  <tf 
the  literature,  and  especially  of  tne  text  books 
of  the  schools  of  philosophy.    Philosophy  is 
another  liiL'hly  important  branch  of  Indian 
science,  and  has  its  roots  in  the  very  earliest 
literature.   The  Hindoo  mind,  far  mt  rt  Jven 
to  introspection  tlsan  to  study  nf  ^\h.;r  s 
without  itself,  and  seeking  to  explain  lie  urn- 
Terse  by  questioning  its  own  interior  con- 
sciousness instead  of  by  sttidyiiig  the  works  of 
creation,  has  always  been  especially  active  in 
metaphysical  speculation,  and  has  shown  an 
ability  and  acuteness  in  the  construetion  of 
metaphysical  systems  which  have  won  the 
highest  admiration  of  those  engaged  in  filn 
pursuits.   The  olisject  of  philosophic  inquiry  is 
to  escape  transmigration,  the  ever  recurring 
scries  of  birtiis,  by  the  emaucipatiug  recc^- 
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aUktt  of  aWlau;  trath ;  and,  according  to  the 
diAiOit  vr:tjs  proposed  for  Staining  this  end, 
there  mre  C  chief  systems:  the  Mimama  of 
Jiimini  anJ  Ved<m*n  nf  Badarayana,  founding 
tlieniielves  more  directly  on  the  Vedjta.  and  so 
^fpocl&Ilj  orthoilox  :  the  Kyaffa  of  Gautama 
aj-.d  Ytii^Jthiht  of  K:in;ida,  wcarinir  an  e?»pc- 
c_ilj  luteal  character;  aud  the  S-mkhya  of 
CapUa  aad  }'>:7<'  of  Pataiijali,  atheistio  and 
:^ei*tic  branches  of  a  school  named  from  the 
j.rrtlsioQ  affectai  in  the  ennnicrntion  of  its 
^lacijilea.    With  the  Sanihya  a^^rccs  mainly 
the  phQoeophy  of  Baddhism,  which  at  the  oat- 
••>'.  wa5  in  a  manner  a  popularizing  of  this  sys- 
s^oi.    The  Baddhist  Saoscrit  literature  ia  im- 
Beoaai  ud  luw  been  carried  by  tbe  spread  of 
lb.c  reli^on  *u<  many  other  countries  of  Asia, 
i-!o  -Brhtwo  laairul^;es  it  has  been  translated. 
Tij  •  astronomical  lit^irature  is  later  by  some 
'eat^irlei  than  the  Christian  era,  and  nearly  all 
iLj:  there  is  of  true  science  in  the  astronomy 
(€.  ibe  Hindoos  was  learned  by  them  from  tbe 
Gredn.    Tber  have  made  in  arithmetie  and 
aL'tSra  re riJ  ir'cable  ori^rinal  progress:  and  the 
ITir  Joo  ?T>tem  of  decimal  notation  has  made 
hi  way,  through  the  Arabs,  to  the  exclusive 
?2se  of  ai<:>dem  enlightened  nations,  our  usual 
?-:res  being  l>y  origin  letters  of  t!ie  Sanscrit 
A^/LAb<t-   in  medicine  the  at  ipiireiuents  of 
tLe  Hindoot,  as  regards  tbe  interpretation  of 
itii  ?ytDpt<^ra5  of  disease,  and  the  rifi  licntion 
t«f  nie*iii-^l  and  surgical  remedies,  are  not  insig- 
liScant,  and  their  medical  literature,  which  is 
tfjet  little  known,  is  regarded  as  well  desenr- 
ia.;  stady:  the  most  esteemed  author  \vho«e 
T.rki  are  preserved  is  Susruta.  liiietoric, 
WfUeatira,  and  moiiie  are  each  represented 
b  a  department  of  the  literature.    Respct  tin:; 
iUi  uIa^  whether  the  doe  arts  or  the  practical, 
little  of  raltie  Is  known  to  exist.^The  best 
Soascrit  gr;iiiiniars  are,  in  English,  Wilson's 
^  -don,  1847)  and  Williams's  (Oxford.  1857); 
i-^  French,  Oppert's  (F^.  rUn,  1859 1;  in  German, 
Bopp*-:  CJd  ed.,  1861),  and,  as  a  manual  of  refer- 
tn-^  -  for  the  advanced  student.  Bent' y"^  (Idp- 
iic  15G3j.    Wilson's  lexicon  (2  editions,  Cal- 
ces 1819  and  1882).  a  poor  work,  bnt  long 
ir.  i  sp^iisable  to  the  student,  is  out  of  print  and 
TrT7  de-tr:  a  third  edition  of  it  by  GoldstQcker 
is  V'/au,  but  will  never  be  finished.  Wester- 
r^*d'-<  Ea4iee$  Idngvm  Satueritm  is  very  valn- 
tbl;-.  and  a  necesAiry  at-companimcnt  of  Wilson. 
Hie  great  Saoscrit-Germau  lexicon  of  Buht- 
Ib^  and  Both  (St  Petersburg),  an  admirable 
»<>rk,  I*  now  (!S<51)  about  half  done:  luarly 
W  years  will  be  needed  to  complete  it.  Ikij^p's 
Q^marivm  Samcritum  (Berlin,  1847)  serves 
the  beginner  in  connertion  with  the  texts  pub- 
Lsbed  by  the  aamc  a  nth  or,  and  contains  all  the 
foots  aiiid  mach  linguistic  iolormatiou.  A  good 
md  nseAd  ehrestomathy  is  still  s  desideratnm ; 
^  La^-ieo's  (San.^rit  and  Latin,  Bonn,  ISS?*  a 
Sew  edition  is  now  in  press ;  Hohtlingk's  {>i. 
^ter^btirg.  1845)  lacks  a  glossary;  Benfey's 
'T-^ip^ic,  18.>8)  is  of  small  service  to  an  nn- 
pcistiMd  scholar.  Testa  to  be  reoommended 


to  the  beginner  are  Bopp's  selections  from  the 
Mahniharata^  especially  his  JMm  (Berlin, 

1*^32) ;  the  HitopndfM  of  Schlegel  and  Lassen 
(Bonn,  1829),  or  Johnson  (Hertford,  1S47):  the 
BJioga c at- Gita  of  Schlegel  aiid  Lassen  (Bonn, 
1846)  or  Thomson  (Hertford,  1855);  tho 
hmt'ila  of  Bohtlingk  (Bi>nn.  1^46)  or  Williams 
(Henford,  1853);  You  Bohlen's  BhartrUmari 
(Berlin,  1888),  &o. 

SAXSOX.  Xi«  r»i  As,  a  French  geographer, 
born  in  Abb^'ville,  Picanly,  Dec.  20,  1600,  died 
in  Paris,  July  7  or  IG,  1667.  He  early  applied 
himself  to  gcvTaihy,  producing  a  map  of  Ganl 
at  the  age  of  16,  but  was  afterward  engaged 
for  some  time  in  commerce.  Not  succeeding 
in  this,  he  retnmed  to  his  favorite  soienee,  was 
patronized  1  y  Bichelieu  and  Louis  XIII.,  who 
appointed  him  engineer  in  Picartly,  and,  return- 
ing to  Paris  about  1640,  wjis  named  geographer 
to  tile  king  and  councillor  of  state,  lie  has 
been  c;d!ed  the  fat!i>  r  <  f  French  geography, 
and  hia  maps  are  very  numerous,  and  more  cor- 
rect than  those  of  his  predecesiorsOrtelins  and 
Mercator;  but  he  di>ro_'ardv  d  the  listrononiic-al 
observations  of  his  time,  and  adhered  to  the 
Ptolemaic  longitudes,  thus  committing  great 
errors,  which  were  rectified  by  Do  lisle  half 
a  centnry  later.  Beside  maps,  he  published 
works  on  the  geography  of  ancient  Gaul, 
Greece,  the  Boman  empire,  saiffed  geography, 
kc.  nis  3  sons  were  all  geographers,  tlu-  sec- 
ond, Adrien,  continuing  the  publication  of 
maps  till  his  death  in  1718,  when  he  was  suc- 
ceeded bv  his  noi>hew. 

SAN'TA  ANNA,  a  N".  co.  of  New  McxifX), 
bordering  on  Calitbmia,  intersected  by  the  Rio 
Colorado  in  the  W.,  ano  drained  by  the  Rio  de 
Lino,  Rio  Puerro.  .nnd  on  the  extreme  F.  by  the 
Bio  Grande  del  Norte ;  area,  about  20,000  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1860.  8,672.  Its  mrfiiee  is  diver- 
sified, hieing  crossed  by  several  mountain  ranges, 
the  prinoipnl  <if  which  arc  the  Sierras  delCar- 
rizo  and  de  CLusca,  aud  tlit;  Jemez  mountains. 
Capital.  Jemez. 

SANTA  AKyA.  Attonio  Lopez  T)F,  cx- 

f>resident  and  dictator  of  Mexico,  born  in  Ja- 
aps,  Feb.  21,  IW.  He  first  came  into  pnbUe 
n«'tire  ill  1^21  in  the  war  of  independence ;  and 
in  1^22.  h:inn:r  expelled  the  royjtli-r-  t'roTu 
Vera  Cruz,  he  \va^  appointed  tti  the  eoiiiuiaad 
of  that  city.  In  Novi miier  of  that  year  he  was 
dei'osed  by  Iturbide.  wiio  luid  iirorlainu  d  liim- 
self  emperor ;  but  Santa  Anna  refused  to  sub- 
mit to  his  anthority,  raised  the  banner  of  the 
rcpiiMie  in  Tera  Cruz,  and  in  1823  succeeded 
in  <  <>ni [Hissing  his  downfall.  In  the  changes 
which  auickly  followed  ho  placed  himself  at 
the  heaa  of  the  federal  party,  bnt  was  defeated, 
and  retired  to  his  estate  at  jnlapa.  In  1828  he 
took  the  field  against  the  government  of  Pe* 
draza.  chosen  to  the  presidency  by  an  electoral 
iTiajiirify  df  twn,  (h-daring  tlte  eleetiori  of  Guer- 
rero valid :  and  after  a  series  of  engagements 
retired  to  Ot^jaca.  The  command  of  the  forces 
against  the  Spanish  expedition  tmder  Barradas 
was  intmsted  to  him;  and  embarking  at  Vera 
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Ornz  he  forced  Barradas  to  capitulnto  at  Tarn-  nooessitated  its  amputation.     In  the  cent.:* 

pico,  Sept.  11,  1H2*J.    Guerrt-ru  made  imn  TJiiu-  tiom  between  the  cetitmUt^ts  and  fedcxaiiais 

Mter  of  war  and  comuiander-iD-chief  of  the  which  during  tlie  foUowiog  years  diiitr&c;cJ 

amy,  but  continuing  afterward  to  exercise  Mexico,  be  waa  one  of  the  l«.ader.-i  of  tie 

the  dictatorial  powers  with  which  he  had  been  former;  and  from  Oct.  10,  1641,  to  Jumi, 

biTcsted  to  repel  the  invasion,  Santo  Anna  1844,  he  waa  virtna]  dictator,  under  the 


combined  w  sfamcnto  to  overthrow  him,  of  provisional  president.  Bravo  and  Ciiiij^iio 
and  the  latter  was  made  preiddeot  by  the  acting  as  his  substitutes  durii)^  two  iutemii 
army.  In  Jan.  1882,  however,  Bante  Anna  of  absence  with  the  amy.  He  was  again  eoi^ 
headed  a  now  insurrection,  declaring  for  liis  .stitntional  president,  nndcr  the  in?truii:<.i.:  rf 
funuer  opponent,  Fedraza,  whoi>e  triumph  he  June  12,  1848,  from  June  4  to  Sept.  l(m 
insured  by  a  victory  over  the  government  when  ho  was  deposed  by  a  new  revolutioa, 
troops  In  October  of  that  year.  Being  himself  talcen  prisoner  near  Tlaoolnla  on  Jain.  15, 1815^ 
chosen  president  in  March.  ls;i3jio  had  to  con-  banished  for  10  years,  and  took  t:p  Iii*  ret- 
front  a  popular  iusurrcclion  under  Arista  and  deuce  in  Cuba.  The  two  succeeding  pr*?*iuecii 
Don  Gabriel  Durau,  but  speedily  subdued  it.  llerrera  and  Paredes,  fonnd  themselves  onii';* 
He  now  left  the  party  of  the  fedcralisis,  and  to  grapple  with  tin  diHi  ultics  under  wiiii^i 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  centralists,  who  the  country  was  lubonug,  aggravated  as  th*j 
wished  the  power  concentrated  in  the  exeontive  Were  by  the  war  Jnst  breiAmg  out  with  At 
government.  Though  a  favorite  with  tlio  army,  T'rdted  States.  Santa  Anna  was  roc;J!«.-*!,  sjjd 
which  desired  him  to  be  made  dictator,  ho  was  by  tiie  connivance  of  the  American  goreia- 
nnpopnlar  with  the  nation,  especially  as  a  ru-  ment,  which,  for  reasons  that  hare  nem 
mor  was  spreadinj^  that  he  aimed  at  the  im|)e-  been  made  known,  sujiposed  him  favorable  to 
rial  dignity.  A  new  revolt  broke  out  in  4  prov-  peace  and  to  recognizing  the  independence  of 
inces,  and  a  manifesto  was  issued  at  Texea  Texas,  he  was  permitted  to  pass  through  the 
against  his  government.  On  Kay  11,  1835,  he  fleet  atid  reach  Mexico  in  safety.  There,  coih 
utterly  defeated  tlie  army  of  the  insurpent^i  mi  trfu-y  to  the  o])Inion  entertained  in  the  rnii*d 
the  plains  of  Guadidupe  near  Zlacatecas,  kiiiiug  States,  ho  declared  vigorously  for  the  war,  nxui 
2,000  and  taking  2,700  prisoners.  This  was  a  was  appointed  generalissimo  by  the  provisioosl 
fatal  blow  to  the  rejiuldican  party  in  Mexico,  povernment  under  Salas,  and  in  Dt-Ct-niber 
and  Santa  Anna  was  named  dictator.  The  de-  was  made  provisional  president.  Inunediaie^ 
etraetion  of  the  federal  constitution  was  soon  after,  at  the  head  of  20,000  men,  the  flow 
consummated;  the  .state  legislatures  were  abol-  of  the  Mexican  army,  he  advanced  northwant 
iahed,  theur  places  being  supplied  by  a  depai-t«  and  on  Feb.  22,  1847,  attacked  the  Ankeheaa 
mental  comioil,  and  the  governors  of  the  seve-  troops  at  Bnena  Vista,  5,000  strong,  under  Gol 
ral  states  became  dependent  upon  the  supreme  Taylor.  He  was  cfiei  tuidly  repulsed,  but  n«ver- 
l>ower.  Mexico  was  submissive,  but  a  revolu-  tlieless  maintained  his  reputation  and  p<jf  chr- 
tionary  feeling  had  been  long  existing  in  Texas,  ity,  and  collected  a  new  army  for  the  dcitnct  ui 
which  now  broke  out  into  open  insurrection,  the  eastern  frontier.  In  the  mean  time  Antyi 
Early  in  1836  Santa  Anna  took  the  field  in  per-  was  elected  presidenr,  and  Santa  Anna  taking 
son.  By  the  middle  of  February  he  reached  the  command  of  his  troops  intrenched  himself  a; 
Rio  Grande  at  the  head  of  6.000  troops,  storm*  Cerro  Gordo,  where  on  April  18  he  was  attAck* 
ed  the  Alamo  at  San  Antonio  on  March  6  after  ed  and  defeated  by  the  Ain  r:  ans  under  Sc^  tt. 
several  days'  siege,  and  massacred  its  defenders,  Yet  in  spite  of  these  disa»tera,  he  was  enabiea 
bnt  with  great  loss  to  himself,  and  after  the  to  collect  8,000  men  from  the  fragmente  ef  hb 
massacre  jit  Gnliad,  done  under  his  express  or-  broken  army,  .md,  retreating  toward  the  m- 
ders,  marched  toward  Gonzales.  At  6aQ  Jacin-  tioual  capital,  halted  at  Ayntla.  There  he  was 
to  he  met  the  Tenn  army  under  Houston,' by  informed  of  his  appohitment  to  the  presideafi!^, 
whom  he  was  totally  routed.  Ajiril  21,  and  the  as  it  was  felt  by  the  Mexican'-,  aruid  all  their 
day  following  taken  prisoner.  During  his  cap-  disheartening  reverses,  that  he  was  the  onl; 
tivity  ho  made  a  treaty  with  the  Texans,  which  one  who  could  make  head  against  the  Amert- 
resulted  in  nothing,  aa  his  functions  were  sus-  cans  with  any  prospect  of  success.  But  &id> 
pendcd  by  the  Mexican  government.  In  1837  ing  subsequently  that  the  election  for  proideit? 
he  was  set  at  liherty,  and  returned  to  his  na-  which  the  states  had  held  on  May  15  was  uit- 
tive  country  by  way  of  Uie  United  States.  On  fovoraUe  to  his  pretemdons,  he  prevailed  m 
reat  hiug  Vera  Cruz  he  was  coldly  received,  congress  to  postpone  the  counting  of  votes  ott- 
At  tlie  prtfsidential  election  of  that  year  he  re-  til  Jan.  1848,  and  in  the  mean  time  bani^htd 
ceived  but  2  out  of  69  electoral  votea.  He  had  or  imprisoned  all  those  opponng  Ida  eobeme^ 
retired  to  his  estate,  27  miles  from  Vera  Cruz,  and  established  a  severe  censorship  of  the  pre^ 
when  (Nov.  27)  the  castle  of  San  Juan  de  Ulloa  Diiring  the  course  of  the  year  he  carried  oa 
was  bombarded  hy  the  Freneh.  He  hastened  to  secret  negotiations  witii  Scott,  and  IVkt  tte 
Vera  Cruz,  where  his  services  were  accepted  l)y  Anu-ric:in  connnissloner,  with  questionable  sin- 
Gen.  Victoria,  and  took  command  atter  the  fall  ccrity,  and  certainly  with  no  result  Heorgan- 
of  the  ca.stIo.  He  repelled  an  assault  upon  that  ized  an  army  of  80,000  men  for  Ute  defence  of 
city  by  the  French  (Dec.  5),  forcing  them  to  re-  the  capital.  The  battles  of  Contreras  and 
cmb^k,  bntreoeiveid  a  wound  in  the  leg  wliich  Ghurubnsoo  followed  (Aug.  18  and  20y  l^V» 
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wad  th^  next  d«j  an  armistice,  proposed  bj 
lit!!.  Scott,  WH3  accepted  by  him,  which  sns- 
F^D  l«d  bottilities  till  Sept.  8.   Tfie  battle  of 
MoIiiMM  del  Bey  was  fon::ht  Sept.  9 ;  and  on 
N'pt.  16,  1S47,  the  oitr  of  Mexico  was  cap- 
tmd,  kavingr  previooMy  been  wwemtaA  bj 
tie  'l^tor*  of  the  government.    SantA  Anna 
MT  resigned  the  execntive  chair  to  Fefia  j 
FMa.  vbo  had  been  oonstitationallj  elected 
111  wccaMor,  and,  though  ho  despdred  of  suo- 
sesfollr  re«t«^inx  the  party  of  peace  in  Mexi- 
eo.  ha  m^e  a  l^m  eliort  to  retrieve  his  repa- 
litr*!!  bj  the  siege  of  pQebIa;  bat  he  was 
iJt^ttNi  by  Gen.  Lane  at  Hn  iinnntl;!,  and 
fm9td  to  retire  from  the  place,  ^  hich  was  now 
nficffiel  In  the  middle  of  Jumary,  1848,  en 
^^pt  was  made  to  surprise  him  at  Tehuacan, 
Taere  be  was  farkniir.  but  f:ulo<l :  and  about 
Fell.  1  b&Qta  Anna  iafurnied  tim  luiniater  of 
nr  gad  the  American  conim&nder-in-chief 
■  *  he  desired  to  le:ivo  Meiico,  and  "seek  an 
ujinza  on  a  foreign  soil,  where  he  might  pass 
Hi  lindajM  in  ih«l  tnmqQiOity  whicth  be  ooald 
UTcrfiod  in  the  land  of  his  birth."   TIio  <le- 
lired  permission  wa^  printed,  and  on  April  5, 
he  took  passage  from  La  Antigua  to  Ja- 
■rin.  Ib  that  island  he  remained  several 
Tet-^t  hn*.  the  an.irchioal  condition  of  Meiico 
aad^r  tiie  presidencies  of  Herrera  and  Arista 
tne4iMrseyeeoiieeinoTOiipoabiin,aiid  re- 
turi'njto  Moxi  -o  in  1853.  he  w.i^  received  with 
|r«*t  tnthusi:iHtn.   Ue  was  appointed  president 
■rone year,  after  which  time  ho  was  to  cull 
tcoQftitaent  congress;  biithefoment<>d  a  new 
re^lntion  by  whi  h  ho  was  declar.  d  prosi- 
im  for  Ufo,  with  ^ww  er  to  appoint  hb  suo- 
(^aor,  nd  tiie  title  of  most  serene  highneas. 
lit  i>e$nn  to  rule  with  despotic  authority,  and 
^rmlation  of  Ayutla  followed,  led  by  Cren. 
iivtm.  After  a  straggle  of  two  years,  Santa 
AiUA,  fiadtng  himself  without  resources,  ainoe 
li\ud  »pent  the  ten  millions  of  the  Gadsden 
^^itt?,  cigiied  his  unconditional  abdication, jtnd 
•vM  (Sag.  16,  1856)  from  Vera  Cruz  for 
fis^tna.    He  afterward   w.  n^   to   T  irbaro, 
VfBttoeU,  for  two  years,  and  has  since  re- 
W  it  tbe  idaiid  of  St.  Thomas.  He  is  gen- 
f^Iij  regarded  as  the  ablest  of  the  Menoni 
paenk  and  the  wiliest  of  Mexic!in  politicians. 

S.tVrA  BARBARA,  a  8.  W.  oo.  of  Cal., 
W.  ttd  a  by  the  Pacific,  and  K.  E.  by 
«•  wmt  ranirc,  and  drained  by  Sinta  CI  ira, 
Sviia  Mari^i,  and  Goimas  rivers;  area,  about 
MOIiq.  m. :  pop.  in  1880,  8,548.  It  b  ohieflj 
•Kock-growing  district,  but  a  large  part  of  the 
W  it  sUo  suitable  for  Hllape,  ana  the  nijlmd^ 
W^bU  timbered.  GoM  \s>  found,  and  bitumen, 
^Phv,iihrer,«id  copper  are  abundant.  There 
*c  msnr  rery  pn^dnrtive  >;ilt  '^prinijs.  The 
proddcuotu  in  1857  were  4,000  bushels  of 
^b««t,  M,Q08  of  beriey,  15,000  of  oats,  25,000 
M\m  com,  5,000  of  beans,  4.000  of  pota- 
^**?'H<WO  lbs.  of  wool,  100  tons  of  prapes, 
•^JiOOO  galls,  of  wine.  Capital,  Santa  Barbara. 

S.lJfTA  OATARINA,  a  8.  province  i>f  BrazlL 
H.  W.  and  H.  bj  Panna,  £L  b/  the 


Atlantic,  and  S.  and  S.  W.  by  Rio  Grande  do 
8ul ;  area,  38,800  sq.  ro.;  pop.  in  1866,  105,000. 
Separated  from  the  coast  by  a  strait  varying 
from  1  to  7  ra.  in  width  is  the  inland  of  Santa 
Catarina,  some  80  m.  long  by  10  broad.  The 
capital,  Nossa  Scobora  do  Destenro^  and  some 
of  the  chief  towns  of  the  province  5»tand  on  the 
i^and.  The  strait  fonns  2  exoellent  harbors: 
and  the  island  baa  namerons  streams,  a  good 
ellmate,  and  a  ftrtile  soil.  The  coast  of  the 
mainland  is  low.  bnt  the  ground  rise?  toward 
the  interior,  wliere  it  becomes  mountainous. 
Many  rivers  fall  into  the  Atlantic,  and  the 
Uruguay  rises  in  tlii.s  ])ro\'ince.  The  soil  is  in 
generid  exceedingly  fertile,  and  lorse  tracts  are 
eovered  witli  forests.  mieorodoononalnelQde 
both  those  of  the  tropics  and  temperate  regions. 

SANTA  CLARA,  a  W.  co.  of  Cal.,  watered 
bpr  the  Guadahipe,  Pajaro,  and  Santa  Cruit 
nvers ;  area,  1,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  In  1880, 11,913. 
It  orritj  i*\s  the  fertile  valley  between  the  coast 
range  and  Santa  Onus  moontains,  and  yields 
gold,  silver,  and  quidtrilTer.  The  New  Almsr 
den  and  Guadalupe  quicksilver  mines  are  in 
this  county.  The  prodoctions  in  1858  were 
145,000  bushels  of  wheat,  160,000  of  barley^ 
86,000  of  oats,  1,600  of  Indian  corn^  6,000  OK 
potatoes,  5,000  of  onions,  200.000  lbs.  of  but- 
ter, 250,000  of  cheese,  55,000  of  wool,  and 
16,000  galls,  of  wine.  There  were  IS  grist 
mills,  12  saw  mills.  1  iron  foondory,  and  S  oot- 
le{re«t.    Capital,  San  Jos6. 

SANTA  ORUZ,  a  W.  co.  of  Cal,  bordering 
on  the  Paeifio,  boonded  B.  bj  the  Rio  Pajaro ; 
nren,  500  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  4.045.  The 
6oii  in  the  valleys  is  productive.  The  Santa 
Onx  mnge  of  momitams  rana  along  the  N.  E. 
border.  Gold  and  limestone  .ire  found.  The 
productions  in  1858  were  98,250  busheb  of 
wheat,  200,000  of  barley,  and  68,400  of  oats. 
There  were  6  grist  mills,  10  saw  mills,  and  4 
tanneries.    Capital,  Santa  Crnsr. 

SANTA  GBUZ,  or  Sadtt  Cboix,  an  island  of 
the  West  Ihffiea,  66  m.  E.  S.  E.  from  Porto  Bieo, 
the  largest  nn  l  sonthemniost  of  the  Virein 
group,  fonuiug  with  St.  Thomas  and  St.  John 
the  Danish  government  of  the  West  Indies; 
length  20  m.,  breadth  6  m.;  pop.  25,600. 
The  surface  is  level,  with  a  range  of  low  hill'? 
in  the  N.  There  are  numerous  streams,  and 
the  soil  is  fertile.  The  temperature  ranges 
between  54°  and  72°,  but  hurricanes  and  carth- 

aoakes  are  frequenL  Nearly  the  whole  island 
t  enltivated,  about  half  being  planted  wltih 
sugar  cane.  Santa  Crux  was  discovered  hf  Oo- 
Inrabns  on  hi"  «err»nd  voyage,  and  has  since 
been  at  differeut  times  in  the  hands  of  the 
Dutch,  British,  Spanish,  and  French,  the  last 
of  whom  ceded  it  to  Dcnmr^rk.  The  Britidi 
took  it  in  1807,  bat  restored  it  to  the  Danes  bj 
the  treatj  of  Paria.  BngUsb  is  the  language 
generaUy  spoken.    Capital,  Ohristianstadt. 

SANTA  CIUTZ,  the  capital  of  the  C-mary 
islands,  situated  upon  the  K.  £.  coast  ol  the 
island  of  TencriHb;  mm.  abont  8,000.  TImm 
are  aome  ohnrches^  8  hennitatQ^  and  several 
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schools.    Tlio  harbor  is  verr  ^oai],  and  has  a 
line  long  mold.  The  place  is  strongly  fortified. 
SANTA  PJ;  an  E.  CO.  of  Kew  Mexico,  drRin> 

C'd  by  tl>o  Rio  (iraiulo  and  small  stix-jiuis  ■vvliich 
fail  iuto  thut  river;  area,  about  1.500  aq.  id.; 
pop.  in  1860,  8,114.  The  BorfiuM  18  tnoQiitalilo 
ous,  and  tho  Hoil  poor  and  sandy.  Tho  pro- 
ductions in  1S50  were  2(5.062  buj<hcl5  of  Indian 
corn,  11,490  of  uiieat,  luid  G,5UG  lbs.  ol'  wool. 
It  contained  18  churches  and  2  newspaper 
offices. — Saxta  Ff:.  the  caj/ital  of  tho  preced- 
ing county  and  of  tbo  lerrilury  of  Now  Mexico, 
stamda  in  a  wide  plain  surrounded  by  high 
uiouutains,  and  at  an  olrvatiun  of  7,047  feet 
above  the  sea ;  pop.  iu  18t)0, 4,085,  mostly  mes- 
tizos. The  streets  are  irregiilar  and  narrow, 
and  tho  hou-sos  mostly  built  of  adobes.  Tbero 
are  two  Catholic  churches  in  tho  city,  aud  it 
has  a  tri-weeklr  and  a  weekly  newspaper,  li 
was  taken  1)\  (  -  lu.  Kearny  in  Sept.  1846. 

SANTA  MAl  lIA  (nnr.  Leneadia  or  Lafns), 
one  of  tho  Ionian  it-laudti,  in  tho  louioji  .scu, 
separated  by  a  strait  1  m.  wide  from  tho  "\V. 
coast  of  tlio  Grecian  district  of  Acamania; 
area,  180  sq.  m.;  ])op.  in  1868,  20,043.  The 
principal  towns  jirc  Santa  Maura  or  Amaziehi, 
tho  capital,  and  "Slikn.  both  on  tlio  E.  coast. 
The  island  is  travert^cd  N.  and  8.  by  a  lime- 
stone ridge,  terminating  at  the  S.  W.  in  Capo 
Ducato  (tlie  anrleiit  Leiiras.  Lencat;i-,  i>r  Leu- 
cato.  famous  for  Sappho's  leap),  and  cuhuiuat- 
iug  near  the  centre  of  the  Island  in  Mount  Bt. 
Elias,  3,000  feet  high.  The  whole  surface  is 
more  or  lc«9  broken ;  only  about  \  of  it  is  cul- 
tivated; and  tlie  croj*  uf  grdin  is  insufficient 
for  home  consuuif  li  -n.  Oil,  vino,  currants, 
wheat,  maize,  and  salt  are  produced. — Tlie 
ancient  Leucas  (Gr.  Xei/xor,  white)  derived  its 
name  from  the  limestone  clitfs.  In  the  time 
of  Homer  it  was  united  to  the  mainland  at  the 
N.  E.  extremity  by  an  isthmus  which  was  cut 
fliTough  by  the  ODrinthiana  about  the  middle 

of  tbo  7lh  century  1"?.  C.  Tho  town  of  Ia  uc;i-, 
which  was  founded  near  the  isthmus  by  the 
Corinthians,  became  the  head-onarters  of  the 
Acarnanian  league,  and  was  taken  and  plun- 
dered by  tho  Romans  in  197  B.  0.  On  the  pro- 
montory of  Leucas  was  a  temple  to  Apollo,  and 
at  theannual  festival  of  tho  god  it  was  customary 
to  cast  a  criminal  from  the  nuk  into  the  soa. 
Birds  of  tdl  kinds  were  tied  to  him  to  break  his 
fid],  and  If  he  survived  the  plunge  boats  were 
ready  to  save  him.  This  cxfiiutory  rite  gave 
rise  to  the  story  that  lovers  leaped  from  this 
cliif  to  obtain  relief  from  tho  ])ang8  of  lore. 

SAXTA  ROSA,  a  TiV.  eo.  of  Fla.,  bonlerinj; 
on  Alabama,  watered  by  the  Yellow  and  Black- 
water  rivers,  and  washed  on  the  S.  "W.  by  Pen- 
sacola  bay  and  Escaini<ia  river ;  area,  1,500  sq. 
m.;  pop.  in  ISno,  5,4sl,  of  whom  1,872  were 
slaves.  Tho  surface  is  flat  and  the  soil  poor. 
Tho  prodnetions  in  isno  were  10,328  bushels 
of  Indian  corn,  and  12,790  of  sweet  potatoes. 
There  were  22  saw  njill.s,  8  ship  yards,  a  odtton 
mill,  8  churches,  and  several  .schuuls.  Santa 
Boea  island  is  off  the  B.  shore.  Capital,  Milton. 


S  WTANDER,  a  province  of  S[.ain.  iu  0!] 
(justi,ie,  bounded  N.  by  the  bay  of  liiscay,  £. 
bj  the  province  of  Biscay,  B.  by  Burgos  nl 

Paleneia,  and  W.  by  Asturias;  area,  3,454  tq. 
m.\  pop.  in  1657,  214,441.  Santander,  tU 
capital,  is  the  only  important  seaport  on  tk 
coast.  The  Cantabriau  mountains  stretch  alcMDf 
the  S.  bonnihiry  of  the  province,  and  inarr 
oll"^ets  extend  from  that  raugu  towiird  iLc 
coast.  Between  these  tiiere  are  fertile  vallejii. 
Limestone,  marble,  g)7)sum,  and  potter^'  .  Isy 
are  abundant ;  and  iron  and  argentiferous  iead 
mines  are  worked.  Leather,  cotton  goodn 
imn,  &c.,  are  mannfactiircd.  Ship  builjhj 
is  carried  on.  Tiio  people  are  better  t<lii'  aied 
tlian  the  Spanish  generally.  The  prindpal 
towns,  beside  the  capital,  are  Santoua,  San- 
tillaaa.  aud  Beynosa. — Santandbb  (anc.  Pot- 
tm  mendimn\  the  capital,  is  situated  on  aa 
arm  of  the  bay  of  Biscay,  in  lat.  4:3°  2S'  K., 
lonp.  8°  41'  "W.  ;  ]»op.  about  20,(miO.  It  ha»  s 
secure  harbor,  and  is  biiiit  juiriiy  u|>on  leveJ 
groimd,  and  partly  u]>on  the  slopes  of  the 
nei^'hboring  liills.  Thoro  is  a  eiir.ir  mr.nufj^c- 
tory  in  a  suppressed  convent,  where  about  Z 
tons  of  cigars  are  made  each  week.  The  other 
mannt'K  tnres  con.sist  of  iron,  leather,  caik*. 
candies,  «kc.  The  trade,  principally  with  Ce- 
ba,  is  considerable.  The  Talne  of  the  exp<Hrt» 
in  IS.'n  was  $1,810,705,  and  of  the  imi^.rt- 
$4,883,055.  Porttts  Bleudium  was  a  place  of 
Importance  in  Roman  times,  but  afterward  be- 
came reduced.  On  tho  discovery  of  America 
it  was  nmdo  a  port  of  trade  with  tfie  SpaniaL 
possessions  there  and  in  ilio  "West  ludies.  The 
town  was  sacked  by  Soultin  1808. 

SANTANDEK,  FnANrisco  vv.  Patt  a.  presi- 
dent of  Now  Granada,  born  in  Rosario  de  Cu- 
ciita,  April  2, 1702,  died  in  Carthagena  inl8M. 
When  the  re\  obition  of  1809  broke  uut  he  em- 
braced the  side  of  independence,  and  was  maik 
eo1(MieI  and  served  nnder  Gw.  Berriez.  inics 
t^ie  Spaniards  nnder  Morillo  ovcrron      w  Gra- 
nada, Santander  retired  to  Ycncznela,  where 
be  acted  in  ooi\}unction  with  liolivar.  The 
general  congress  which  met  at  Bo^-ario  de  Co* 
cuta  in  Jan.  1821.  united  Vcne?:ncb«  ;:n<l  New 
Granada  into  one  state  under  the  name  uf  the 
Colombian  ropnbllo,  of  whieh  in  October  of 
that  year  Bolivar  was  elected  president  and  San- 
tander vice-president.   During  the  absence  of 
the  president,  Santander  discharged  bis  daties 
and  devoted  himself  to  the  improvement  of  tb« 
finances,  the  fostering  of  public  education,  aud 
developing  the  resources  of  the  country.  la 
1827  Bohvar  and  Santander  were  reelected; 
but  as  the  monarchical  principles  of  the  former 
began  to  exhibit  themselves,  Santander  became 
the  head  of  the  republican  party.  Bolivar  how- 
ever pnccceded  in  gaining  absolute  authority, 
and  Santander  was  subsequently  charged  with 
a  share  in  an  unsuccessful  plot  to  kill  the  dic- 
tator.   Tie  was  b8nb*bed  from  the  eornitrT  and 
during  lii^  exile  visited  England,  Erance,  and 
Germany.   After  Bolivar*s  death  he  tetoflied, 
and  in  iCaroh,  18SS,  the  Colombian  NfnUfe 
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liATing  been  dlaaoWed,  was  elected  president 
of  the  republic  of  New  Granada  for  4  years. 

SANTEE,  a  river  of  South  Carolina,  fi>rn;cd 
T>y  the  Congaree  and  Watcree,  which  unite  near 
tiie  iiii'Mle  of  the  state,  whence  it  flowBina 
S,  E.  direction  into  the  Atlatitic  hy  two  months 
iu  Lat.  33"  6'  N.  The  main  stream  i^  about  160 
TO.  ton^.  and  gteamboats  ascend  to  Columbia 
<-'n  the  Congaree,  and  Cauidcii  oji  tlic  Wjitcrce. 
Itis  luwer  part  is  skirted  by  rice  swamps  and 
forests  of  pitch  pine. 

SANTERRE,  Axtoixe  Joseph,  a  French 
revolationist,  born  in  Paris  in  1752,  died 
there,  Feb.  6,  1809.   He  was  a  bi«wer  in  the 
f&nbourp:  St.  Antoine,  where  ho  was  popular 
runong  the  lower  cla-f^e'*.  p.nd  was  considered 
the  princij'ul  nirent  of  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
who  wa.s  sn-specte  i  of  jdotting  tlie  overthrow 
of  hi  -  <'on-Viu,  Louis  XVI.    On  tlic  insurrection 
of  July  14,  1789,  Sauterro  brought  his  men  to 
the  attaok  of  the  Bastile,  but  was  not  coneera- 
ed  in  tho  mnrdcr  nf  the  governor  Delannav. 
la  Fvb.  1791,  he  ligured  at  tho  head  of  the  mob 
who  attempted  to  destro7  tibe  castle  of  Yin* 
lenii  ~.  l  ut  were  prevented  from  accomplish- 
ing thoir  design  by  Lafayette.  On  Jul/  17  of 
the  same  ycir  he  was  instmmental  in  the  popu- 
lar manifestation  ot  the  Champ  de  Mars  against 
»hc  rontinu.'ince  of  the  kins:  on  tlie  throne  after 
i  i-  ili-'ht  to  N'urennes;  and  on  its  suppression 
!  V-  the  national  guard  under  Lafayette  and  Bail- 
ly,  Santerre  fled  to  a  fiirm  house  near  Lagny. 
Reappearing  after  the  amnesty  granted  on  tho 
adoption  of  the  eonstitntion  by  the  king,  he 
found  his  control  over  tlie  in]j:il>it.int>  of  the 
fkubourg  St.  Antoine  greater  tlian  ever;  he 
led  them  to  the  Toileries  on  Jnne  20,  1793, 
J 'reside  1  o\er  tlie  hanqnct  given  to  the  Marseil- 
luis  by  the  city  of  Paris,  played  a  coosuicaotu 
part  in  the  insorrection  of  Aug.  10,  became 
commander  of  the  national  guardn  after  tho 
deatli  of  M:indat,  and  was  afterward  npjtointL'd 
special  keeper  uf  the  Temi'le  with  tho  r»auk  of 
brigadier-gencrul.    His  treatment  of  tho  pris- 
oners. t!ii)M_'li  commonly  rude  and  cruel,  now 
and  then  di^olayed  a  touch  of  compassion.  He 
c<Hidaeted  the  king  from  the  Temple  to  tho 
scaffold,  and  waj^  said  to  have  ordered  tho 
drams  to  beat  when  tite  royal  victim  attempt- 
ed to  address  the  bystanders,  hot  denied  it. 
On  tho  ri-ing  of  the  royalists  in  Tji  Vend^'c, 
he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  a  division  of 
the  republican  armv,  which,  owing  to  his  in- 
capaci' .  .  was  signally  routed  at  Coron,  near 
Chollet,  J^ept.  18,  1793.    Returninp  to  Paris  in 
(li^^raec,  he  was  imprisoned  as  au  Urleanist, 
but  released  after  the  fall  of  Robespierre.  On 
*je  Bnimairo  Gen.  Bonaparte,  having 

iiward  thai  Sauterre  was  secretly  trying  to 
aron.^  the  people  of  his  quarter,  sent  him  word 
tliat  he  woiild  have  him  shot  if  there  was  nnr 
dijAurbance  there.  The  faubourg  remained 
quiet,  and  to  reward  his  o1>edience  Bonaparte 
confinnod  Sunt.  rre  in  his  rank  of  brigadier* 
feoeral,  and  allowed  him  to  stay  in  PariS| 
Whare  he  spent  his  latter  year*  hi  obsenrity. 


flANTULOO,  a  eentrtl  province  of  the  re- 
public of  Chili,  bounded  N.  W.  by  tho  province 

of  Valparaiso,  N".  by  Aconcafma.  E.  bv  the  Ar- 
gentine coiife(lt'ration.  S.  by  Cukliagua,  and 
W.  by  the  Pacifie  orean;  area,  7,204  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1867,  293,113.  The  <  h'.ef  townn  are 
Santiago,  the  capital  of  Chili,  and  Knncagua. 
The  Andes  extend  along  the  E.  frontier,  and 
rea<-li  tho  elevation  nf  22,450  feet  in  the  peak 
of  Tupuugato,  the  highest  point,  according  to 
Gilliss,  in  Ohili.  Between  the  inonntatns  and 
theW.  boundary  there  ur  '  i  it'ful  and  fertile 
valleys.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Maypu 
and  its  trlbntary  the  Ifapocho.  Gold,  silver, 
copper,  iron,  lead,  and  several  other  metals  are 
found  in  the  province,  hut  only  the  fir-t  tliree 
are  worked.  Large  numbers  of  latilu  are 
reared,  and  jerked  berf  ia  exported  to  aU  parts 
of  the  N".  coast. 

SANTIAGO  DE  CHILI,  the  capital  of  tho 
preceding  province  and  of  the  republic  of  Chili, 
gitnated  on  both  sides  of  the  Mapoclio,  at  tho 
foot  of  the  Andes,  in  laL  33^  35'  S.,  long.  70" 
44'  W.,  90  m,  E.  8.  fi.  from  ValpaTais(» ;  pop. 
107,000.  The  street.-^  are  hroal.  :  -rnlar,  and 
lighted  with  gas;  and  in  the  centre  of  the  city 
there  is  a  beantifnl  arenne,  lined  with  4  rows 
of  poplar  trees,  with  streams  of  water  between 
them,  and  havinir  a  fountain  at  one  end.  The 
Cathedral  is  a  line  buildin;.',  hut  has  been  seri- 
ously injured  by  earthquakes.  The  nniversi^ 
of  Santia^jo.  established  in  1738,  has  faculties 
of  philosophy,  mathematics,  physical  sciences, 
medicine,  law,  and  theology.  The  city  has 
al>o  n  national  in=titnte,  a  military  and  naval 
academy,  a  normal  school,  a  doily  and  a  weekly 
newspaper,  beside  several  other  periodicals,  a 
library  of  2^.000  volnrnes.  and  a  nniseuni.  The 
higher  classcis  are  generally  well  educated.  The 
honses  are  seldom  more  than  one  story  high, 
and  are  built  opening  into  a  court  in  the  inte- 
rior to  afford  a  place  of  refntre  for  tlie  occu- 
pants during  earthquakes.  A  partial  supply  of 
water  is  conveyed  to  tho  town  in  pipes,  hot 
most  of  what  i'^  used  is  hroiiKht  in  ea-ks  upon 
the  backs  of  animals.  Santiago  i.s  connected 
with  Valparaiso  bj  a  railway,  and  another  to 
Talca  is  in  course  of  rnn«?tnirtion.  Tolerable 
carriage  roads  lead  both  to  the  N.  and  S. ;  and 
there  are  two  passes  across  the  Andes  praoti- 
cable  for  mnle>»,  by  which  some  coninieree  is 
carried  on  with  Mendoza.  The  chief  trade  is 
with  YalpanUso.  The  exports  consist  of  gold, 
silver,  lead,  and  various  kinds  of  raw  produce ; 
and  the  imports  of  mannfaetured  goods,  wine?, 
spirits,  and  other  articles  of  luxury.  The  man- 
ufactures arc  triding,  and  consist  of  some  eoarse 
cluth  and  pottery. — Santiago  was  fnnnded  in 
1541  by  Pedro  do  Vuldivin,  but  it  is  u:dy  since 
the  independence  of  Chili  that  it  has  made 
mtirh  progress  in  ■wealth  and  indrpeiidenco. 
Since  the  railways  and  gas  works  were  intro- 
duced, a  large  number  of  emigrants  from  £ng>> 
land  and  the  TTnited  States  have  settled  Iiere. 

SANTIAGO  DE  CO\tPOSTELA  (ano.  Cam- 
put  iSKsKo),  a  dty  of  Spain,  In  the  prorinoe  of 
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Chynumfl,  and  fonnerij  the  oai^ta]  of  GaNda, 

ntuated  on  the  Bar,  88  m.  8. 8.  W.  from  Corun- 
na  ;  pop.  80,000.  It  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop, 
and  bciside  tho  cathedral,  built  in  the  11th  cen- 
tury on  the  site  of  one  much  older,  contains  2 
oollegiatu  and  15  parish  chnrclu  ^,  ;i  hospital 
for  pilgrims  foundea  by  Ferdinaud  and  Isabella, 
A  university,  a  number  of  suppressed  convents, 
and  manuf^tories  of  li  it  .  Icatlicr,  hosiery,  and 
cotton.  Ita  chief  aupport  is  the  pilgrims  wbo 
reeort  hither  to  Tiait  the  dirlne  of  St  James 
(Sanf  lago)  tho  apostle,  whose  body,  accord- 
ing to  the  legend,  having  been  miraooloualj 
diioovered  bj  a  hermit,  was  removed  to  fhw 
place  in  829.  A  cutladral  was  built  over  it, 
and  a  city  sprung  u])  around  the  cathedral. 
Tho  bones  of  tlit)  saint  are  oopularly  bcUuvcd 
to  have  b«cn  built  into  the  foundations  of  the 
present  edifice.  (See  Pilokimaoe.)  Tho  num- 
ber of  pilgrime  has  much  decreased  in  modern 
times.  The  latin  name.  Campus  StellcD, "  field 
of  a  f?tar,"is  (supposed  to  be  derived  from  n  f<tfir 
Avliich  pointed,  out  to  tho  hermit  tho  resting 
])lacd  of  the  apofltle'a  body. 

SANTIAGO  DE  CrR.\.  the  capital  of  tlio 
Oriental  department  of  Cuba,  and  of  a  province 
of  its  own  name,  on  the  Ekmtiago  river,  6  m. 
from  its  mouth  on  the  8.  coast;  pop.  in  IBHG, 
84,253.  It  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  and  has 
A  cathedral,  several  churches,  a  hospital,  a  col- 
lege, convents,  ^c.  Steamers  connect  it  with 
Manzanilla,  Santa  Cruz,  Trinidad,  Cicnfuegos, 
and  Butabano,  on  tlie  coa^^t  It  has  suffered 
severely  from  onrth(|uakes. 

SANTTLL.VNA  (Saxcta  JrLiAKA),  T^ico  Lo- 
pez DE  Mexdoza,  marquis  of,  a  Si)anish  poet 
and  statesman,  bom  at  Carrion  de  los  Oondea, 
Aug.  10,  isns,  died  in  Guadalajara,  March  26, 
1458.  On  the  death  of  hb  father,  who  was 
grand  admiral  of  Oastile,  he  was  left  heir  to 
iramense  est.ites,  which  < n  .vrongfully  kept 
from  him ;  but  he  recovered  them  at  the  age 
of  18  and  acted  a  conspicuous  part  during  the 
reign  of  John  II.  He  waa  long  and  snccas* 
fully  onpigod  in  the  war  against  the  Moors, 
and  wa3  uu  opponent  of  tho  royal  favorite,  tho 
constable  Alvaro  de  Luna ;  but  after  the  fall  of 
that  minister  he  took  little  part  in  political 
affairs.  Ue  was  the  founder  of  tho  Italian 
sehool  in  Spanlah  poetry.  His  most  important 
wnrl:  U  the  Coviedictn  </<•  Ponza.  ITc  made  a 
collection  of  proverbs  at  the  request  of  the 
king  for  his  son,  afterward  Henry  IV.  His 
works  were  edited  with  notes  by  Don  Joe6 
Amador  de  los  Rios  (Madrid,  1852). 

8A0  PAULO,  a  S.  province  of  Brazil, 
bounded  N.  by  Mines  Geraes,  E.  by  Rio  de 
Janeiro  and  the  Atlantio,  8.  by  Parana,  and  W. 
by  Matto  Grosso  and  the  republic  of  Paraguay ; 
ir*  n,  ITIfMS  aq.  m.;  pop.  in  1656,  600,000. 
There  arc  some  good  harbors  on  the  coast,  tlie 
principal  of  which  is  Santos.  The  N.  £.  part 
of  the  coast  is  bold  sod  roeky,  and  the  8.  W. 
low.  The  land  rises  rapidly  toward  the  inte- 
jior,  and  terminates  in  forcat-olad  moontaina, 
vhidi  run  nearly  parallel  to  the  ooasL  The 


river  Parana  Ibrras  the  W.  boondttsr  of  As 

province,  and  receives  from  it  the  Iguacu.  tL« 
Tiet4,  and  numerous  other  rivere.  The  valleji 
and  plains  are  exceedingly  fertile,  and  the  ciir 
mate  mild  and  healthy.  The  principal  produc- 
tions are  sugar,  cotf-M'.  Hcc,  nullct,  tobart  o,  kt. 
Horses,  catue,  uud  .^v^  ine  are  sent  by  land  w 
Rio  de  JaiK'ird.    Capital,  Sao  Paulo. 

SAO  PE])KOIX)&IOGBAND£.  fiM&e 
Gbande  do  Sul, 
BAONE  (ane.  Avar  ;  in  the  middle  «ge>»  A> 

gona  or  Sdnrond),  a  river  of  Fran.  .  ,  L  iving  i£i 
source  at  Viom6nil,  in  tho  B.  W.  of  the  d** 
partmentof  Yoeges.  Talcing  a  general  S.diree- 
tion  through  the  departments  of  ITaute-Sac'ii*, 
Cote  d'Or,  and  Sa6ne-et- Loire,  and  fonmii  tb© 
boundarj^  between  tlie  departments  of  KLuie 
and  Ain,  it  finally  unites  with  the  Kh6ne  at 
Lyon.H.  Its  length  i*?  2^n  m.,  of  which  190  m. 
are  navi^raMe  fur  bleambuats.  The  town  of 
Gray  is  tin-  head  of  navigation  at  the  ordinary 
height  of  tlie  ri\  rr.  but  dnrinf;  an  overflow  'art^ 
rafta,  loaded,  with  stavea,  iron,  and  oth^r  hearj 
prodnoe,  desoend  fi'om  the  department  of  Yea- 
pes  to  Gray.  Its  principal  nffltunts  are  the 
Oignon,  Doub^  and  Seilie  on  the  left  bank, 
and  tho  Oncho  and  Grone  on  the  right.  The 
liurgundian.  ( i utral.  and  Rh6no  and  nhine  ca- 
nals connect  it  with  tho  Rhine  and  the  iScine. 
Though  usually  a  gentle  stream,  it  has  at  times 
hem  antiject  to  destructive  floods;  6  of  the$« 
are  on  record,  tho  firht  in  A.  D.  5«^0,  and  the 
la&t  in  IS  10,  which  produced  great  loss  of 
property  and  life  at  Lyons. 

8A0NE-ET-L0IRK,  an  E.  department  of 
France,  formed  from  the  ancient  province  of 
Burgundy ;  area,  8,S16 aq.  m. ;  pop. in  1866,  StBr 
018.  It  is  crossed  from  X.  to  S.  by  a  mountain 
range,  the  highest  point  of  which  ia  8,2^  feet 
aboTe  the  sea,  and  »  watered  W.  of  this  ridg» 
by  tlie  L(jire.  and  E.  by  the  Sa6ne.  Tlie  snr- 
face  is  diversified  and  the  soil  only  moder.it^lj 
fertile.  The  grape  is  tho  prineij-al  crop,  hud 
the  wines  are  of  fair  quality.  C<>al.  iron,  and 
manganese  nr/  extensively  mined.  Tlic  most 
important  inamiiaetures  are  iron,  leather,  glass, 
linen  and  cotton  goods,  and  earthenware.  Hit 
celebrated  forges  and  fonnderies  of  OreUOtiM 
in  this  department.   Capital,  MAoon. 

SAP,  in  botany,  the  flnid  imbibed  from  tbe 
soil  by  plants  and  carried  through  their  tis- 
sues, being  the  usual  source  of  their  nutrition 
and  of  their  pecniiar  secretions.  The  exter* 
nal  agencies  in  the  vital  principle  of  plants  are 
water,  heat,  and  light.    Water  doea  not  cxi?t 
in  nature  in  a  pure  state,  but  is  constantly  cuui- 
hined  with  earthy,  saline,  and  gaseous  mat- 
ters.   Most  plants  are  fnmi.-^hed  with  rwts, 
and  these  organs  are  so  contrived  that  they  eaa 
absorb  these  a'pieon.s  solutions,  tnmsmntini 
them  through  the  different  tissnos  to  tbe  va- 
rious parta.  Thia  transmiaaion  ia  called  the  cir- 
onlation  of  the  sap,  and  alterations  in  iti  eon- 
stitiientfl  are  contmiially  going  on  in  it>  yrop- 
reee,  that  nearer  the  roots  bdng  deatitutti  of 
certain  principles  wUdi  tt«  Ibnnd  h^^ 
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At  Mtn.  Thoii  Mm  the  sap  reaches  the 

lerif  hnds  and  leaves,  a  ponj«iderable  chanfre  has 
taken  place :  but  when  exposed  to  the  light  bj 
wmam  of  the  expanded  ie«v«8  a  greater  one 
occurs,  which  may  be  tormed  digestion,  con- 
"^ting  in  the  decomposition  of  carbonic  acid, 
ihe  ffiving  oat  of  its  oxygen  into  the  air,  and  the 
eombinMlon  of  the  <»rbon  with  other  elements 
to  form  the  various  secretions  of  the  plant,  sach 
a*  gam,  sogar,  starch,  li^nine,  &c.  The  maa- 
MT  in  whidi  eedi  punt  eleboratoe  from  the 
iime  B<»n  its  essential  products  remain >  n^jc-t 
UT'-x plained.  Tho  cause  of  the  motion  of  the 
9^}  been  a  frnitful  source  of  specnlatian 
asioag  phyaiologbli»  and  for  s  long  ome  capil- 
lary attraction  was  adopted  as  the  most  prob- 
able. The  opinioQ  of  Dutrochet,  that  exos- 
MM  and  cMoraBose  were  the  eiqpUuuition,  is 
rotv-  most  frenerally  ro^^i  ived.  Two  specijJ 
motions  called  rotation  and  cyclosis  are  also 
knovn.  The  former  is  to  be  seen  in  the  joints 
sad  celb  of  certain  aqiitttie  plants,  SQoh  aaeei* 
liMTicria^  chara,  iiY/  'i'  r,  itc.  This  rotatory  mo- 
tioa  of  ffreeniah,  globuies  floating  in  the  sap 
maf  be  Ineretsed  by  raising  the  temperature 
till  it  reaches  77"  F.  Cyclosis  occurs  in  soch 
pianu  as  have  spiral  vessels,  and  especially  in 
the  tissues  of  such  as  secrete  a  milkj  flnid 
kaowii  as  the  lattx,  which  seems  to  bear  the 
■me  relation  to  tho  plant  that  tho  blood  does 
W  the  animal,  and  is  more  slightly  organized 
■id  eeparated  from  the  other  floids.  To  in- 
spect tnc§e  phonomnnn  the  oompoand  oioro- 
■oope  most  beemployed. 

BAP  GHEEN,  a  pigment  ued  as  a  wilttr 
color,  prepared  from  the  inspissated  Jnloe  of  the 
taekthorn.  rhamnxu  eathartieut, 
SAX* AJ  U  U.  See  Moxkkt. 
flAPAN  WOOD,  the  wood  of  the  tree  Omal- 
finia  lapTTi.  tmportt  d  f-oTn  the  Ea'^t  In<li''q  ns 
a  ^ye  The  tree  grows  on  the  coa>*l  of 

Osremasdel,  the  eastern  Islands,  in  Pegn  and 
Suru.  and  is  of  the  same  genns  with  that  which 
a^'i«i  ihe  Brazil  wood.  The  dye  it  produces 
is  nd,  but  of  inferior  quality  to  that  of  the  lat- 
ter wood.  The  root  of  the  aapan  is  imported 
from  Sinjaporp.  and  f  rodnces  a  yellow  dye. 

SAPHIH,  MoBiTz  GorruKB,  a  German  hn- 
■nrist^  bom  in  Pesth,  of  Jewish  parents,  fai 
J'^ii.  He  engaged  in  cornrnerce  at  Vienna,  but 
ids  propensity  for  jest  and  satire  involving  him 
ia  difficulties  which  obliged  him  to  leave  that 
dly:  he  went  first  to  Berlin  and  afterward  to 
Hoai'^h.  and  published  in  those  places  nntil 
183S  e>»venil  homoroos  Journals.  Having  ob- 
luDed  petmlssion  to  retnm  to  Vienna,  he  has 
•filed  there  since  1837  a  journal  entitled  Dcr 
Bmmarigt.  He  has  &ho  i)ubli.shed  several  ool- 
Isrtmns  of  a  similar  character.  In  1832  he  be- 
CaTi'-  a  Protest^nt- 

S.U'PHIRE  (Gr.  trmrfftpa^l  the 
to  the  glassy  varieties  of  the  mineral  species 
coraodma,  whidi  rank  as  gems,  inelnding  those 
of  briL'ht  blue  coloff^  rominonly  Irnnwn  as  gap- 
P&ires;  those  of  bright  red,  termed  rabies; 
saisriaiii^  dotted  white  or  water  sapphire ; 


and  those  of  violet,  yellow,  and  green,  known 

respectively  ns  the  oriental  amethysts,  topaz, 
ana  emeralds.  These  all  consist  of  nearly  pure 
almidna  crystaUixed  in  the  rhombohedral  sys- 
tem, ranking  in  hardness  next  to  the  dtainond, 
designated  as  9  on  tho  scale  of  hardness,  and 
of  specific  gravity  8.909  for  the  mbj  and  8.979 
for  the  blue  sapphire.  The  mineral  is  not  al- 
tered before  the  blowpipe,  nor  affected  by  acids; 
by  friction  it  is  rendered  electrical.  Though 
the  name  was  used  by  the  Ghreeks,  it  appcan^ 
n<  c  ording  to  tho  descrijitions  of  Pliny,  Theo- 
phrastus,  Isidorus,  and  others,  to  have  been 
applied  to  other  stones  of  a  blue  color ;  while 
under  tho  name  of  atUria  Pliny  gives  a  correct 
description  of  one  variety  of  thosapphirOi  which 
is  distinguished  by  tiie  appearance  of  a  whitish 
star  of  6  rays,  when  the  crystal  is  cat  perpen- 
dicularly to  its  axis  and  held  betw*  en  t!ie  eye 
and  a  strong  light.  The  colorless  suuuhire,  bj 
reason  of  its  fine  loatre  and  extreme  nardiiesi^ 
ia  often  mistaken  for  tho  diamond ;  the  specific 
gravity  is  a  convenient  tot  for  distinpniishing 
them.  Tho  fine  ruby  sapphires  used  in  jewelry 
are  nearly  all  obtained  from  Ava.  They  aro 
found  in  the  mountain  ru  ar  the  town  of  Syri- 
am,  and  like  diamonds  ore  sought  for  among 
the  sands  in  the  beds  of  rivers  in  districts  or 
crystalline  rock,  such  as  granular  limestone, 
the  granitic  nx-ks,  and  inetarnorphic  slates. 
The  blue  sappiuresare  found  under  .-imilar  cir- 
cumstances in  Ceylon.  Inferior  crystalaef  the 
different  varietii^-s  have  been  found  in  several 
European  countries  and  in  the  United  States. 
Vernon  on  tiie  N.  line  of  Kew  Jersey,  and  the 
a^oining  towns  of  Warwick  and  Amity  in  Xew 
York,  have  afforded  crystals  of  red,  bluish,  and 
pink  colors  from  the  j^auular  liuteetones  of 
that  region;  and  Newton,  N.  J.,  crystals  of 
blue  sapphire.  Kcd  sapphire  has  idso  been 
found  in  Cherokee  co.,  Ga. — Sapphires  rank 
next  to  the  emerald  in  value,  bnt  the  rubies 
of  two  carats  are  even  more  valuable  than 
diamonds.  Nothing  is  so  brilliant  as  the  mag- 
nificent red  color  they  exhibit  when  cut  and 
polished.  OcciusiotiaUj  rubies  sell  for  more 
than  diamonds  of  the  same  weight,  ns  at  the 
sale  of  the  collection  of  the  moruuis  of  Dr^ 
when  every  fine  diamond  of  8  grains  (S  oarats) 
sold  for  800  francs,  and  a  ruby  of  tho  same 
weight  for  1,000  francs.  In  tiie  same  sale  a 
ruby  of  10  grains  brought  14,000  franca.  Ru- 
bies are  sold  in  the  United  States  at  discretion- 
ary prices  depending  on  their  finene5>s  and  col- 
or, and  varying  from  $3  to  $20  per  carat.  The 
finest  sapphires  are  retained  by  the  East  liidiaa 
potentates  in  who?c  j.nb^sessions  they  arc  fonijd. 
Among  the  finest  in  Kurupo  are  two  belougiug 
to  Miss  Burdett  Coutts  of  London,  valued  at 
£80,000,  and  one  of  133  carats  belonging  to  tba 
Hope  collection.  One  in  the  imperial  mtisenm 
in  Paris,  without  a  blemish  and  weighing  132tV 
earats,  was  once  sold  for  170,000  francs.  In 
Ava  ft  blue  sapphire  wa-*  seen  by  tlie  English 
embassy  of  951  carats,  and  another  is  r^>orted 
there  of  810  carats.  Sapphhrea  weie  fonnerlj 
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Bet  with  ft  foil  of  corresi)cinding  color,  as  ono 
of  rod  frloss  for  tho  ruby,  a  silver  or  blue  foil 
for  tho  blue,  aud  a  black  back  for  the  water 
Mpphire;  but  tin y  art'  now  set  d  j&ur^  that 
is,  %vitliout  back.  Bc>idL'  tlieir  nsc  ns  pcras, 
tho  WHtor  sapphires  make  c:ccclleut  Icusci^  fur 
Horoscopes;  Uie  mineral  is  also  used  as  a 
plntc  til  rough  which  to  draw  the  finest  wires, 
a  minute  hole  for  tliis  jmrposo  being  drilled 
by  means  of  a  diamond  point ;  it  is  alao  Til- 
nable  for  jewelling  pivot  In  I  s  of  watches. — 
Artificial  crystals  of  oluiuixia,  which  are  sop- 
phirM  and  raViea  iriCh  die  exoeption  onlf  of 
the  colors,  have  been  obtained  at  different 
times  by  MM.  Ebelman,  I)e  Scnannont,  and 
Gandin.  Tho  first  produced  microscopic  crys- 
tals by  slowly  evaporating  a  solution  of  alumina 
'  in  boracic  acid  ;  tiie  second  by  exposing  closed 
glass  tubes  containing  water  and  hydrates  of 
iiliimina  and  silica  to  a  temperature  of  180°  C, 
wlu-rclty  distinct  rrysituls  of  alumina  and  silica 
were  obtained.  By  M.  Gaudin's  process  ei^ual 
parts  of  calcined  and  pnlverized  alum  and  anl- 
phate  of  iKJtash  are  iutrtKluced  into  a  brasqned 
oracible^  which  is  then  submitted  for  a  quarter 
of  an  tionr  to  intense  heat  of  a  forgo  fire.  On 
breaking  the  crucible  a  black  concretionary 
maps  of  sulpluiret  of  potassium  is  found  covered 
w  ith  tine  brilliant  pomts,  which  are  crvbtuls  of 
alumina.  The  block  matter  being  dissolved  oat 
with  ncidnlated  hot  wiiter,  tbe  tine  white  safw 
phirth  may  bo  collected  at  tho  bottom,  wlicro 
they  appear  like  djamond  powder.  Each  grain 
tinder  the  microscope  appears  heant  ifully  lini  j  lid. 
lletallic  oxides  introdoci^  to  import  colors  ore 
generally  deatrojed  by  their  redaction  Uirongb 
the  action  of  tho  carbonarcons  lining  tho 
crucible ;  and  thus  almost  all  attempta  to  ob- 
tain ooloni  have  ftdled.  In  a  few  in^anees  ex* 
tremely  minute  rubies  have  becu  observed  ad- 
hering to  the  facet  i<  of  a  sapphire.  The  largest 
crystals  obtained  have  not  exceeded  55  of  an 
iaeh  in  lengtli  and  aliout  ^  aa  thick.  These 
were  excessively  hard,  and  consequently  well 
adapted  for  tho  jewelling  of  wateiies. 

6APPII0,  a  Greek  lyric  poetess,  bom  in 
Mytilene  in  the  island  of  Lesbos,  flouriflu  d 
probablr  between  6^0  and  570  B.  C.  The  events 
of  ber  fife  are  to  be  gathered  chiefly  from  ob- 
scure allusions  in  her  owi;  writiufrs.  or  in  those 
of  authors  who  fiourishcd  many  centuries  atler 
her.  She  was  contemporary  and  lived  in  friend- 
ly intercourse  with  her  countryman,  the  poet 
AlciBus,  and  wa^i  married  to  one  Cercolas  of 
Andros,  by  whoiii  bhc  had  a  daughter,  Cleis, 
of  whom,  as  well  as  her  brothers,  ahe  makea 
occflsional  mention.  At  about  the  commence- 
ment of  tho  6th  century  hhe  fied  to  Sicily,  but 
whether  she  retnmed  to  MytOene  is  not  known. 
The  rommnn  Btoiy  tliat,  being  in  love  with  ;i 
youth  named  Fhaon,8he  leaped  in  despair  from 
the  Leneadlan  roek,  is  now  regarded  aa  having 
originated  in  certain  hi^'hly  i>oetical  or  mota- 
T^orieul  expressions  usi-d  by  the  authoress. 
Her  poems  are  principally  erotic  compositions 
for  toe  single  Toioe^  and  not  ton  the  cfaoroa; 


but  she  also  wrote  on  a  variety  of  other  sub- 
jects, serious  ns  well  as  satirical,  and  is  said  v> 
have  first  employed  the  Mixolydian  mode  in 
music  The  Attic  comic  poets  deUghted  in in- 
trodncingher  into  their  dramas  a?  a  courtesan: 
hut  Welcker,  in  \m  Sappho  ton  einem  hcrnckor 
d:  ]  orurtheil  brfreit  (Gottingen,  1816),  K.O. 
Midler,  None,  and  other  modern  cninmcntator?, 
have  attempted  to  viudicate  the  poetess  thtti 
this  and  other  asj^ei^ions.  The  poefna  of  Stt* 
pho  were  arranged  by  the  later  literary  ( ]  reeks 
m  9  books  according  to  their  metres;  b«t 
of  these  prodnotiona  only  one  complete  ode, 
that  to  Aphrodite,  and  a  nimiber  of  snort  frag^ 
ments,  remain.  She  wrote  in  the  ..Eolic  dia- 
lect, and  is  said  to  have  invented  the  metre 
which  bears  her  name,  altliough  she  by  no 
means  confined  herself  to  it.    Anion^  L'.tin 

{»oets  her  most  successful  imitator^  were  Cdiul- 
us  and  Horace.  It  was  formerly  the  custfjcn 
to  jirint  her  literary  remains  in  edltii  ns  of 
the  pseudo  Anacreon,  and  it  was  not  until  17^ 
that  a  separate  edidon  of  any  por^a  of  ibm 
appeared.  Since  that  time  numeroxis  collec- 
tions aud  critical  editions  have  been  ])tibh>hed. 
the  most  elaborate  being  that  of  Volger  (Sro., 
Uii'sic,  1810),  and  the  beat  that  of  Kooe  <4io.» 
Berlin,  1827). 

SARACENS  (Lat.  Saraeent),  a  name  of  un- 
known etymology,  orif^nally  designating  aa 
Arab  tribe,  in  m  hii  h  sons©  it  is  n<cd  hv  Plinr. 
and  the  descripliua  of  whom  by  Aiuii.iAnua 
Marorllinns  agrees  perfectly  with  the  character 
of  thi'  Bedouins.  It  was  afterward  appUed  to 
all  the  Arabs  who  embraced  the  religion  asd 
spread  the  conqneata  of  Hohanuned;  and  by 
the  Christian  •writers  and  the  cm'ndors  of  the 
middle  ages  it  was  extended  to  all  the  Moham- 
medans of  Tariona  races  who  inTaded  Europe, 
end  a;:ainst  wh<.ni  they  fought  in  the  East, 

SAKAGOSSA  (Sp.  Zaragoza),  a  prorince  of 
Spain,  in  Aragon,  bounded  N.  E»  bv  I  lueses, 
S.  E.  by  Teruel,  S.  W.  by  Guadalaxara  and 
Soria,  and  N.  W.  l.y  T.oprolio  and  Navnrre: 
area,  11,7ho  .m|.  ni. ;  pop.  in  1857,  384.176.  li 
is  crossed  by  several  ranges  of  hills.  !  <  tw^en 
wliieh  lie  hruad  level  tracts;  the  valley  of  the 
Ebro,  which  traverses  the  province  from  X.  W. 
to  S.  E.,  is  nearly  60  m.  wideu  Gypenm.  a)a> 
baster,  jet,  lead,  iron.  e<»pper,  ar|:it.Ti'"irvn'! 
galena,  and  sulphur  ore  found.   The  plains  are 
fertile.   Olive  oil  and  excellent  wine  are  mo- 
duced.    There  are  large  tracts  of  forest,  wm 
the  timber  of  which  much  charcoal  is  made. 
The  manufaitnres  are  not  extensive. — Saki- 
oosB.\,  the  capital  of  the  province  and  of  the 
ancient  kingdom  of  Amson,  is  situated  on  tlxe 
Ebro,  180  m.  N.  E.  from  Madrid;  pop.  82.189. 
It  stands  in  a  fertile  plain  npon  the  S.  side  of 
the  river,  and  is  connected  with  its  -nburb  on 
tho  opposite  bank  by  a  stone  bridge  erected  in 
1487.  It  is  strrronnded  by  strong  wrils  with 
8  frafes.    T^le  plaee  has  an  anti<;i:..t.'!  and 
gloomy  appearance.   There  are  2  cathedrals, 
m  each  olt  which  the  dianter  residea  alteiml^ 
ly  f»r  6  montitt.  The  c&orbh  of  Saati^  ■ 
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said  to  be  built  upon  the  site  whoro  the  apostle 
St.  James  lodged.  The  clock  tuvrcr  of  San  Fe- 
lipe IB  built  m  biiok  and  highly  ornamented, 
and  diverges  aboDt  9  feet  from  the  perpondic- 
nlnr.  The  university,  which  has  xji)wartl  of 
1,000  students,  was  founded  in  1174,  aud  for- 
merly oooapied  a  fine  building  and  hod  a  valua- 
ble library.  The  citadel  standai  oiitsitlo  the  N. 
"VF.  gate  of  the  city;  it  waa  built  iia  a  palace  by 
tbe  Moors,  was  afterward  naed  by  the  inquisi- 
tion, ami  has  sinc^  been  occupied  in  succession 
as  a  barrack,  hospital,  and  prison.  Tbe  pria* 
dpal  mamiftotnres  are  nlk,  ootton^  linen, 
and  woollon  goods,  and  leather. — S:iragos-a 
derives  its  name  from  Cesar  Augustus,  who 
ooloniaed  it  85  years  B.  0.  It  was  a  free  city, 
had  a  mint,  and  was  the  seat  of  judicial  assizes. 
It  wa«i  captured  in  the  latter  part  of  the  5th 
century  by  the  Goths,  and  in  712  by  the  Moors, 
who  retained  it  till  1118,  when  Alonso  el  Ba- 
tallador  retook  it  after  a  siefre  of  5  years,  dur- 
ing which  a  gruut  pari  of  ihu  pupuiation  per- 
ished by  famine.  In  1710  the  French  under 
riiill{>  V.  were  dcfi-atcJ  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  8aragossa  by  the  British  un- 
der Gen.  Stanhope.  It  was  besieged  by  the 
French  in  1808,  and  the  citizens  under  the 
oominandof  Falafox  defended  the  town  for  two 
months,  when  the  inTaders  in  oon&equonce  of 
their  defeat  at  Bayleii  wore  forced  to  retire. 
It  was  again  inve-=»tod  by  the  Frencli  marshals 
Laniies,  Mortier,  Muuct-y,  and  Juuot,  and  m:uie 
a  gallant  defence  for  62  d^iys,  when  it  capitu- 
lated, Feb.  20,  1809.  Daring  these  two  aiegea 
on.ooo  men  were  killed. 

SARATOGA,  an  E.  co.  of  N.  Y.,  bounded 
E.  and  jKirtly  N.  by  the  Hudson  river,  and  8. 
by  the  Mohawk:  area,  780  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1860.  91,782.  Tne  snrfaoe  is  mooBtaiaons  in 
the  N".  W.  Iron  ore,  sandstone,  and  limestone 
are  aboudant.  The  central  portion  abounds  in 
mineral  springs,  the  eldef  of  whioh  are  those 
of  Saratoga  and  Ballston.  The  productions  in 
vrcro  147,001  bushels  of  wheat  and  other 
•.rinter  grain,  1,357,588  of  Indian  corn  and 
.ther  sjiring  grain,  52,744  tons  of  hay,  487,072 
bushel:*  of  pot  atoes,  2S0,47??  of  apples,  1,468,136 
Ibi.  of  butter,  aud  152,902  of  cheese.  In  1855 
there  were  4  cotton  and  4  woollen  feotoriea,  7 
piper  inWU,  3  f;r  :  i'^  9  tanneries,  83  grist 
miUs,  80  saw  millb,  12  newspapers,  103  ohurch- 
ea,  and  915  tdieol  houses.  The  Ohamplain 
canal  ]i  i-><;3  along  the  E.  border  of  the  county, 
and  the  Erie  along  the  8.,  and  5  railroads  trav- 
erse it.   Capital,  Ballston. 

SARATOGA,  Battle  op.  On  Sept.  14» 
1777,  t!i>!  expedition  of  Bnrgoyno  crossed  the 
Hudson  by  a  bi  idge  of  boats  and  onumipcd  on 
the  heights  and  plains  of  Saratoga,  near  Fish 
creek,  within  a  few  miles  of  the  northern  divi- 
sion of  the  cunttnentaU  under  Oen.  Gates,  who 
bad  advanced  to  Stillwater.  Kosoiuszko  had 
fortified  and  held  Bcums's  licidit^;  the  right 
wing  occupied  a  hill  nearest  the  river,  and  Ar- 
BOM  eommanded  the  left  wing  abont  f  of  a 
adte  ftirther  rwnoved.   Keit  daj  the  rigbt 


wing  of  the  British  advanced  to  within  4  m. 
of  the  American  lines,  and  on  the  19th  made 
a  further  forward  movement  of  2  m.  It  was 
led  by  Burgoyne,  and  consisted  of  Canadians 
and  Indians,  supported  by  a  body  of  grenadtern 
and  light  infantry  uuder  Gen.  Fraser.  Gen. 
Morgan,  who  had  bean  detached  aboot  noon 
to  observe  the  movements  f)f  the  enemy  with 
his  sharpshooters,  drove  back  the  advance 
guard,  bat  coming  upon  the  main  colnmn  waa 
himself  compelled  to  retreat  1 '  '  nforrements 
coming  up  under  Amoldj  a  (severe  conflict  en- 
inied,  oommendng  about  4  o*dook  and  oontin- 
ninjr  until  dark,  when  it  was  suspended,  each 
claiming  the  victory.  The  loss  of  the  Ameri- 
cans was  within  400,  that  of  th^  adyenarlea 
about  600.  Thb  contest  is  called  variously 
tlio  b.attlo  of  Saratoga,  Stillwater,  and  Bemus's 
licights.  Frustrated  in  this  utteujj>t.  hi*  com- 
nmnications  with  Canada  cot  off  by  the  wizore 
of  the  posts  at  the  outlet  of  Lake  George,  and 
his  supplies  intercepted  by  the  capture  of  a 
largo  fleet  of  boats  widi  iNrovisioiis  and  300 
men,  Burgoyne's  only  hope  was  in  Sir  Henry 
Clinton,  who  had  promised  to  attempt  the  as- 
cent of  tbe  HndBon  for  his  relief.  BorgOTne 
fortified  l  i^  camp,  but,  after  Avaitim;  3  \veek«, 
had  no  alternative  but  to  hazard  a  battle  i  and 
on  Oot  7,  seconded  by  Major-Oenerals  FhiDipe 
and  Riedesel,  and  Brigadier-General  Fraser, 
ho  advanced  with  1,500  picked  troops,  2  112- 
pounders,  2  O-pounders,  and  2  howitzers,  to 
within  one  mile  of  the  American  camp.  Sconta 
were  sent  out  with  orders  to  make  a  diversion 
in  the  rear,  bat  they  were  discovered  by  the 
advance  gnwd  of  the  Americans.  Two  de- 
tachments were  ordered  to  advance,  one  nn- 
der  Gen.  Poor  against  the  British  left,  and  one 
under  Morgan  agunst  their  right ;  and  scared^ 
bad  the  eiu  iny  placed  themselves  in  order  of 
batUe  when  they  were  farionsly  assailed  ou 
bodi  flanlcs.  On  the  left  the  Americans  ad- 
vanced against  the  British  grenadiers  and  ar- 
tillery, and,  having  been  joined  by  Arnold 
(who,  maddened  by  thu  e.\ciiement  of  buttle, 
had  rushed  withont  orders  to  the  head  of  tho 
detachment,  and  assumed  the  comman<l).  took 
and  lost  the  batteries  again  and  aji^aiu  until  the 
enemy  had  been  driyen  off  and  t  heir  own  guns 
turned  upon  tbcTu.  T^r^-^-nn  in  the  meanwhile 
bad  attacked  the  enemy  right  under  Fraser, 
who  was  fatally  woonded  by  a  sharpshooter* 
This,  followed  by  a  reenforcemont  of  tlie  Amer- 
icans, threw  the  British  into  coul'u&ion,  and 
Burgoyne,  abandoning  hie  artillery,  retreated 
to  his  camp  in  good  order,  llere  he  Avas 
ajrain  desperately  assailed  by  the  Americans, 
wJiu  succeeded  at  last  in  carrying  a  portion  of 
the  camp  and  driving  off  the  Hessian  reserve 
by  whicii  it  was  defended.  Arnold,  who  led 
the  last  charge,  was  severely  wounded  in  tho 
leg.  Night  dosed  the  contest ;  tho  victors  lay 
on  their  arms  near  the  battle  field,  and  Bur- 
goyne abandoned  his  camp  and  moved  about  a 
mue  to  the  north,  taking  poeseasion  of  some 
heighta  wUeh  lay  near  the  rlyer,  proteoted  by 
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a  rai'ine  in  front.  Gen.  Gaten  crvntented  him- 
B4}lf  with  energetic  efforts  to  cut  ott'  the  enemy's 
retreat  On  the  9th  Borgosme  retreated  to 
Pr r;it OjJTJV  wfi>  ri  Ik  fouiul  :\  fletachment  of 
Americ&ns  throwing  up  intrenchments,  but 
who  eroflsed  the  river  to  Join  a  force  under 
Gen.  Fellows.  On  the  10th  the  whole  British 
force  occupied  their  former  camp,  which  they 
proceeded  to  strengthen  in  the  hope  of  succor 
from  Sir  Henry  Clinton  should  they  not  be 
nMc  to  effect  a  retreat.  An  Arnorican  bnttory 
uiiJor  Gen.  Fellows  commanded  iho  ijunsa^a 
nor 01*8  the  river,  the  bridges  on  the  road  to  Fort 
Edward  wore  destroyed,  and  Gates  with  abont 
12,000  men  appeared  on  the  S.  side  of  Fish 
oreek  prepared  for  battle.  Witiiont  an  ave- 
nue of  retreat,  continu  il'y  rxpopcd  to  the  fire 
of  Gates's  and  Fellows's  butteries  and  the  rifle- 
men of  ICorgab,  wttbont  provbtons  for  more 
than  n  few  days,  and  despairing  of  relief  from 
Clinton,  Burgoyne,  after  consultation,  on  Oct. 
18  propose<l  a  cessation  of  hostilities  until 
terms  of  capitulation  could  be  agreed  upon. 
Gate?  demanded  an  mi'^onditional  Burrendor, 
which  was  rejected;  an<i  hv  liunlly  agreed,  ou 
the  15th,  to  more  moderate  terms,  influenced  by 
the  possibility  of  Sir  Ilonry  Clinton's  arrival. 
In  the  night  of  the  16th,  tlie  articles  of  capitula- 
tion not  haTing  been  signed,  Burgoyne  Teoeived 
despatches  from  Sir  Henry  Clinton  announc- 
ing the  capture  of  Forts  Montgomery  and  Clin- 
ton, bat  after  some  beeitation  ibrmally  agreed 
to  the  condition^.  They  provided  that  the 
British  were  to  march  out  with  the  honors  of 
war,  and  to  be  ftirnisihed  a  free  passage  to  Eng- 
land under  promise  of  not  again  serving  against 
the  Americans.  These  terms  -wore  not  carried 
out  by  conjrresH,  tmd  most  of  the  captured 
army,  with  tJio  exception  of  Burgoyne,  were 
retained  nn  prisoners  while  the  war  lasted. 
The  Americans  obtained  by  this  victory,  at  a 
varj  eritioal  period,  an  exeellent  train  of  bnws 


artillery,  consisting  of  42  gnns  of  Tariowj*  cal- 
iber, 4,647  muskets,  and  a  large  supply  of  am- 
manitlon.  The  prisonera  nmnbered  5,791,  aad 
tlio  rntirr  American  force  at  the  time  of  the 
surrender  was  13,228,  including  the  flick  and 
those  absent  on  Inrlongb,  wboae  number  ma 
upward  of  2,000. 

SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  a  township  ard 
village  of  Saratoga  co.,  N.  Y.,  88  m.  by  railroid 
N.  by  W.  from  Albany ;  pop.  in  1860,  6.521. 
The  mineral  springs,  which  have  jrivpn  t  >  tLi^* 
piiae  its  celebrity,  are  almost  the  only  natural 
attraction  of  the  town,  the  scenery  being  gen- 
erally tame  and  uninteresting.  Saratoga  laic-, 
3  m.  from  the  village,  is  however  a  very  tine 
aheet  of  water.  There  are  22  hotela,  7  elrar^ 
es,  2  female  !?eminnrii  .<,  2  banks,  6  printing  of- 
fices, and  2  public  halls.  The  number  of  viiiton 
during  ibe  Beaaon,  which  laata  from  about  Jime 
20  to  the  end  of  August,  ranges  from  26.000  to 
86,000.  The  medicinal  virtue  of  the  High  Rock 
spring  was  known  to  the  Indians  many  years 
before  the  roTtdationary  wbti  in  1767  fir 
William  Johnson  was  brooplit  hither  on  a  litter, 
and  wiis  greatly  benefited  by  tlie  waters.  The 
first  hut  w  as  erected  in  1778  by  Deriek  Scow* 
ton,  and  the  first  framed  house  in  1784  by  Gen. 
Schuyler.  There  are  in  all  28  or  24  springiL 
some  of  them  ohalybeate,  others  impregnatea 
with  iodine,  and  all  charged  with  carbonii  acid 
gas.  The  most  celebrated  are  tlie  Congreas 
(see  OoNonasa  Sranvo),  Empire,  and  Iodine 
sprintrfi.  ITi-^h  Kork  spriufr,  the  fir>t  di^  .t- 
cred,  has  a  mound  of  calcareous  tufa,  'ii  feet 
high  and  24^  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  de{>os- 
ited  by  the  water  of  the  spring  around  its  out- 
let An  aperture  at  the  t  Oft  of  the  rot  k.  a  f<.otin 
dumioter,  gives  access  to  the  spring,  which  for- 
merly overflowed  tiiia  natural  vase,  llie  fol- 
lowing table  gives  an  analysis  of  11  of  themo< 
noted  spruigs,  the  figurea  showing  the  numbt:r 
of  gmina  of  eaeh  ingredient  in  agaOon  of  water: 
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These  waters  are  regarded  as  specially  hene- 
fidai  in  diaeaaea  of  the  liver,  in  aome  cases  of 


ehronic  dyspepsia,  and  in  chronic  aflectioii!*  «'f 
the  bowela.    They  are  generally  tonic  aod 
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pTcatIv  catliartlc.    Lrir;?c  qnantitios  of  tlie  wa-  either  from  Sardis  in  Lydiu.  whore  they  were 

ters,  tispecialiy  of  the  Oongress  Aod  Empire  origiaalljr  fomid,  or  from  tho  Greek  aap^^  flesh, 

fprinirs  aro  bottled  and  exported.  in  allorion  to  the  fleah-like  oolora  they  some* 

SARATOV,  ft  8.  E.  fjoverninont  of  European  ^  times  exhilnt.    Tho  sard  is  marked  l>y  concen- 

Busisia,  bonnded  N.      Penza  and  Simbirsk,  trie  zones  or  small  nebulosities  in  the  middle 

£.  by  Samara,  S.  by  Afltrakfaan,  and  W.  by  the  <^tt8  ground^  wUeh  distingniah  it  firotn  red  oar> 

ooimtry  of  tho  Don  Cossacks  and  Tambov;  neltan.    Its  color  is  a  dark  reddish  brown  al- 

area,  31,677  sq.  m. ;  j)op.  in  1856,  1,622.147.  TOo>t  black  by  reflected  light,  and  a  deep  red 

It  is  traversed  by  tho  Volga,  the  laud  K.  of  inclining  to  blood  red  by  transmitted  light, 

which  forms  a  barren  steppe,  while  that  on  tho  When  it  alternates  in  bands  with  white  chalce- 

TT.  is  undulating  and  dr%'ersified,  and  fertile  in  dony,  it  is  called  i^ardonyx  (sard  and  onyx), 

tlid  X.    In  tho  W.  there  are  some  streams  Specimens  of  »ni  d  eagruvcd  by  the  ancients  are 

vhieb  floir  toMrard  the  Don,  atid  in  the  E.  are  atill  preserved  in  European  collections;  bat  the 

Ft-reral  ?.'i]t  lakes  tlio  soil  also  being  strongly  nnme  was  indefinitely  applied  by  the  Romana  to 

impregaated  with  salt— Sasatov,  the  ca|ntd[,  the  various  agates  and  carnelians.  Dufr^noj 

»  Ntnated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Volga,  469  designates  tme  flesh-oolored  agatea  aa  sardfi 

T      K.  frdin  Moscow;  pop.  about  62,000.    It  those  with  alternating  white  sfri{)es  as  sar- 

rurrounded  by  a  wall  and  ditch,  and  contains  donyx,  and  the  deep  reddish  brown  or  orange 

several  churches,  2  monasteries,  and  a  mosque,  red  afntes  as  aardoinea. 

CanvaA,  cotton  goods,  oordage»  and  leather  are  SAkDANAPALUS,  the  la.^t  king  of  the  As- 

erfensively  mantifactured.  Syrian  empire  of  Ninns.    According  to  Ctesiaf, 

hAKAWAK,  ft  rajuhship  or  kingdom  of  his  eti'eniiuacy  and  liccntiousnesa  excited  a  ro- 

Bonieo,  situated  near  the  W.  comer  of  the  isl-  bellion  against  him,  headed  by  Arbaces,  satrap 

and.  extending  from  Cape  Datoo  on  the  W.  to  of  Media,  and  Belesys,  the  noblest  of  the  Chal- 

tbo  river  Samarahan  on  the  E.,  between  lai.  1**  dean  priests.    In  me  moment  of  danger  ho 

8'  aad  1"  58'  N.  flmd  long.  109°  19'  and  110*89*  ahowed  nnezpeoted  vigor,  defeated  the  insur- 

^:  area,  8,000  s].  m.    Tho  land  is  low  and  gents  in  several  battles,  and,  when  at  la<t  forced 

iuhlolatiag  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  sea,  but  to  retreat  to  Nineveh,  sustained  a  siege  of  two 

moantainoos  in  the  interior.  The  soil  is  gen-  yean.  When  it  became  evident  that  the  oi^ 

erally  a  ricli  black  mould,  yielding  all  tropical  could  bo  lieM  no  longer,  he  collected  all  his 

prodocts.   There  are  minen  of  gold,  antimony,  treasures  and  his  women,  and  placing  tiiem  on 

«nd  nickel,  which  are  worked  to  some  extent,  an  immense  pyre  perished  with  them  in  tho 

CojiL,diiiniond8U  and  various  precious  stones  are  flames.   The  date  of  the  event  has  been  vari- 

a'-o  found.    The  aboriginal  inhabitant-,  called  otisly  assigned  to  676,  710,  and  606  B.  C.  The 

i';.  aks,  consLit  of  various  wild  tribes,  speaking  utter  impossibility  of  reconciling  the  chronolo- 

^>r  the  most  part  distinct  languages.    The  Ma-  gy  of  this  account  with  that  given  by  other  an- 

hrs  became  ihoir  rnlers,  and  reduced  to  slavery  thorities,  has  led  many  writers  to  distrust  the 

Uiose  they  could  capture;  bat  an  Englishman  whole  narrative,  and  to  consider  bardanapalua 

nuDed  Brooke  by  the  aaslitance  of  the  Dyaka  a  myth.  K.  O.  Iffilier  sought  in  an  iDgeniona 

li-v-amo  soveroiirn  of  the  conntry  in  1841.    (Sco  and  elaborate  essay  to  prove  the  identity  of  tho 

BsooE£,  Sm  J^M&s.)   Tho  import  and  export  god  Sandon  with  Sardanapalns.    His  name, 

tiada  of  Sarawak  are  estimated  together  at  however,  is  thought  to  have  been  deciphered 

Gearlj  $2,000,000  per  annum. — Sai;a\v.\k,  the  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions,  and  the  events 

<^ital,  stands  upon  a  river  of  tiie  smne  name,  of  his  reign  to  have  been  recovered  from  in- 

M<mt  15  m.  from  the  sea,  in  lat.  1*  33'  N.,  dependent  texts  now  in  tho  British  museum, 

long,  110'  20'  E.;  pop.  15,000.   The  trade  is  (See  Xim-veu.) 

T«T  considerable,  and  is  carried  on  chiefly  SAIIDIXK,  a  small  and  well  known  fish  of 

■^Hh  Singapore.    Large  vessjel;*  can  enter  the  the  herring  family,  and  geaus  ahsa  (Cuv.).  It 

river,  but  cannot  ascend  to  the  town.    The  is  regarded  by  Valenciennes  and  most  ichthyol- 

approaoh  to  Sarawak  ia  OOmnUUlded  by  a  fort  ogists  as  identical  with  the  fi^h  called  pilchard 

moonting  6guns.  on  the  coasts  of  Great  Britain,  though  Cuvicr 

8AB0OPHAOUB(Or.  9ap$,  flesh,  and  <t>ayo,  made  it  distinct,  giving  it  the  spedfio  name  of 

to  oat),  a  species  of  stone  cofRn  in  which  the  ftnrJina.    On  the  former  assumption  no  de- 

^teot  Romans  placed  the  bodies  of  the  dead  scription  is  here  necessary.   Its  flesh  is  very 

VBieh  were  not  intended  to  be  bnmed.  It  was  delicate.  The  fishery  employs  a  great  nmnber 

frequently  made  of  tho  Assian  stone,  hrou;:ht  of  men  and  women  on  the  coasts  of  Brittany, 

irom  Aasos  in  Troas,  to  which  was  ascril)ed  and  to  a  less  extent  of  Portugal.   The  A  e^^iels 

w  filbidoas  c|uality  of  consuming  the  body  are  generally  of  8  or  10  tons  each,  with  a  crew 

'  •  etl  In  it,  with  tho  exception  of  the  teeth,  in  of  6  to  10 ;  th^  go  8  or  8  leagues  from  land, 

*J  <iay9,  Stihse'inently  the  name  was  apphod  and  when  thoy  see  fish  spread  their  gill  nets, 

to  tny  coffin  or  tomb.    Tho  most  celebrated  scattering  their  buit,  which  consists  of  the  eggs 

l^l'^'ciineQ  of  the  sarcophagus  is  one  of  aUbaater,  and  flesh  offish,  eapedally  of  t  h  e  cod  and  maok- 

*»coTerod  by  Belzimi  at  Thebea^  and  now  in  erel,  and  soTnctimcs  salted  fisli  and  crn«taco- 

8yaue  museum,  London.  ans.   Sumo  are  salted  on  board,  and  the  others 

°AKD  AND  8ARD0NTX,  preciona  stones,  are  carried  on  shore,  and dtherconaamed  fresh, 

^■netiM  of  canieliaD  or  dialoedcmy,  named  or  aalted,  or  preserred  In  olive  oil  aad  melted 
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hntter  for  pxportatioTi ;  tlie  tin  cnscs  in  wliich 
they  are  packed  are  laniiliar  to  alL  The  larger 
fish  are  called  eelam  in  IVanoe,  and  pQebwdi 
in  England;  their  shoals  arc  preyed  upon  by 
oodfiah,  and  eapedaUy  by  porpoise,  f  iah  of 
many  other  genera  of  tne  herrhig  fuaSSj  are 
called  sardines.  In  the  East  Indies  species  of 
clujteonia,  spratelUt,  koirala,  and  Dussumiera 
(the  last  named  belonging  to  the  erythrinida) 
are  placed  on  the  table  as  sardiiK  s,  and  have  a 
delicate  flavor :  in  the  West  Indies  harengula 
elupeola  (Val.)  in  called  the  Spanish  sardine, 
ana  pelhna  M^yaiu»(ya].)  in  Sonth  Ameri- 
ca ;  innny  other  siverio^  on  our  coa*^t,  il'  preserv- 
ed in  olivo  oil,  would  doabtlese  be  as  delicious 
9B  the  European  sardine. 

SARDINIA  (Ital.  I^ardrgna :  flnc.  Mnvm 
and  Sardinia^  uext  to  Sicily,  the  largest  and 
most  important  island  in  the  Mediterranean  sea, 
lyinif  N.  of  Africa,  N.  W.  of  Sicily,  W.  of  south- 
ern Italy,  E.  of  Spain  nnd  t?ie  l?idoarii'  is^land'^, 
aiidS.  of  CJorsica,  and  cxtcudiug  from  lat.  o2' 
to  AV  10'  N.,  and  from  long.  8°  10'  to  O'SO'E. 
On  the  W.  and  S.  it  is  washed  by  the  Mediter- 
ranean proper,  and  on  the  E.  by  the  Tyrrhe- 
nian sea,  and  it  is  separated  from  Cor-ii  a  liy 
a  n^^r^o^v  ptrnit  c;dkd  Bocche  di  Bonifacio; 
length  IGG  m.,  breadth  06  m.;  area,  including 
several  small  a^facent  islands,  9,891  sq.  ni.; 
pop.  in  1863,  543,200;  in  185R,  573,115.  Its 
shape  is  oblong,  and  its  coabts  are  generally 
steep  and  rtigtred,  vrith  deep  indentations  espe- 
cially on  the  W.  and  S.  On  the  E.  side  are 
Cnpcs  Frprneri,  Cnvallo.  Comino,  ^fonto  Santo, 
Bciluvista,  Fcrrato,  and  Carbonura,  imd  tlie 
bays  of  Tcrranova,  Orosci,  and  Tortoli.  Tlie 
gulf  of  Cafjrliari  cuts  a  wide  serrnfircular  open- 
ing on  the  8.  between  Capes  Carl  ouaro  mid 
Spartivento,  beyond  which  arc  Cape  Tenlada 
and  the  b;iy  of  Tenlada  or  of  Isola  Itor^a.  On 
the  W.  bhore,  going  nortliword,  are  tlie  bay  of 
Palma ;  the  bay  of  Oristano,  at  wliose  ratranee 
are  the  promontories  La  Frasca  f>n  tho  S.  and 
San  Marco  on  tho  X. ;  Capes  Manuu,  Malur- 
gia,  Cac<  ia,  Argentaro,  Nepretto,  and  Falcone. 
East  of  this  last  point  the  N.  coast,  after  form- 
iniX  t^ie  gulf  of  Sassari,  !nakp«?  a  semicircular 
sweep  to  Punta  la  Testa  or  Loiij?a-Sardo,  the 
northernmost  point  of  Sardinia.  'The  prineipal 
small  islands  lying  off  the  coast  are  the  group 
of  Mogdalena,  among  which  is  Caprera,  near 
the  E.  month  of  the  bocche  di  Bonifacio;  the 
island  of  Tavolarn,  8.  E.  of  Cape  Figueri; 
Aguillostro,  S.  of  Cope  Monte  Santo;  Serpen- 
tara  and  Costolazzo,  near  Oape  Oarbonaro ;  San 
Antioco  and  San  Pietro,  W.  and  N".  W.  of  the 
bay  of  Palma;  Mai  di  Ventre,  opposite  Cape 
Mannu ;  and  Asinara,  N.  of  Cape  Falcone. — More 
than  1  of  the  surface  is  oecnpied  by  mountains. 
The  main  chain,  which  runs  N.  and  S  n<-ro9^ 
tlio  island,  as  well  as  its  otl'shoots,  beloi  _  s  ]i  iet- 
ly  to  tho  palaeozoic  formation;  the  ^  i  ml  . 
cnllo«l  "Nf(Miiif  T.imbara,  is  mostly  granitic;  while 
the  hills  extending  through  the  centre  froui 
Porto  Torres  to  Oogltari  are  of  tertiary  calcare- 
ous formation.  Li  many  parts  of  the  island, 


and  especially  in  the  N .  E.,  there  sre  fttmrt 
volcanoes.  The  highest  summit  is  the  PanU 
Bmnen-Spina,  in  tne  Genargoita  or  eentnl 
range,  n.2nn  R-t  t  i  v,  the  5ic  a.  In  the  opinion 
of  geologists  Sardinia  was  once  nnited  to  Occ- 
slca,  from  which  it  has  been  severed  by  mm 
volcanic  convulsion.  The  rivers  arc  niirDorotLs 
but  small ;  the  most  important  are  the  Tirsoor 
Oristano,  which  flows  from  the  N.,  drain*  ib« 
centre  or  the  island,  and  foils  into  tho  inilf  d 
Oristano,  and  the  Orosei.  Flnnion<l(»^-;i.  Mannu. 
and  Cogiiinuii.  Tho  )*rin(;ipal  lal^es  are  Xhm 
of  Oagliari,  Snmo,  and  8an  GimtSi  He 
island  abounds  in  mineral  resources,  whicb  are 
very  imperfectly  developed.  Its  a&cii'Ut  iilf«r 
mines  are  abandoned,  imt  there  sre  11  fold 
mines  in  operation.  Iron,  ck]!!  t  r.  mercnrr, 
antimony,  granite,  marble,  porpUjrj,  j»gf«r, 
amethyst,  gypsum,  and  alabaster  are  foned,  and 
large  beds  of  coal  were  discovered  near  I(rlie?ut 
in  1851.  Salt  is  olitained  on  the  coarf.  ard 
there  are  numerous  mineral  spriiigB.  TIjc 
rat  fishery  ie  an  important  branch  uf  indtirfn. 
— The  soil  is  y>eouHarly  ricli.  "Wljent  and  W- 
ley  are  produced  nearly  every  where:  maize  L« 
supposed  to  occupy  about  \  of  the  cultir»ted 
land.  In  the  vicinity  of  Mili^.  ni  ar  tbe  W. 
coast,  there  is  an  orange  forest,  whose  trees  ir« 
ftr  lai^r  than  the  finest  that  are  seen  in 
tngal.  Other  fruits  are  also  produced  in  aboi- 
dance;  imd  the  wines  are  remarltablefor  spiril 
and  flavor.  Tobacco  is  raised  near  SuMii; 
cotton  thrives  near  Cagliari ;  flax,  hemp.  sniJ 
Baffron  arc  p^rodnrcd  :  and  dnring  the  la*t 
years  ■vvLite  niulborries  have  been  cxteiisivelj 
planted.  The  cork,  oak.  pine,  obcstnntr  sod 
otlier  trees  clothe  tho  f<loi>es  of  tho  mountains 
ulnioMt  to  their  summits.  There  are  uquq&Uj 
exiK>rted  about  GO.OOO  sidns  of  hsres  sod  nb- 
bits,  5.000  of  foxes,  and  2.00n  of  marten?.  Tlie 
moulUon,  an  animal  of  the  sheep  kitid,  vhieii 
is  believed  to  be  indigenous  to  tne  idinifie- 
qnents  the  biphc?t  and  most  secluded  vocJ>. 
An  enormous  quantity  of  cheese  is  niadefr<ao 
sheep's  and  goats'  milk.  The  coasts  aboond  is 
tunny,  ancho>'ies,  pilchards,  fic. ;  hut  the  l-i- 
eric-*  ;(r»^  mostly  in  the  hands  of  foreipn^f^— 
The  climate  is  ogreeable,  especially  in  the  Mc^ 
gronnds;  the  summer  heat  is  not  overpe*- 
ering  as  on  the  continent,  and  winter  is  coi2- 
paratively  mild,  there  being  little  snow  excf[>t 
on  the  higher  mountains.  The  low  laud^ 
which  are  mostly  marshy,  are  subject  in  the 
autumn  to  deadly  malaria,  here  called  wt^' 
^fT^e.— Sardinia  was  aiudently  reeiconefl  <«• 
of  the  granaries  of  Rome :  but  it.-*  ]  ro=ppr;'v 
has  been  seriously  checked  by  a  long^  pfr»«| 
of  mispovemment.  It  was  not  until  Iw 
that  feudal  tenure  and  feudal  jurisdiction  were 
cntirel  V  f!»>'  .ns],ed,  and  agricultare  is  still  b«*' 
wan]  Manufactures  are  also  in  their  inftiiPT' 
till*  royal  manufactories  of  gunj "  * 
salt,  and  tobacco  (tho  last  tw<»  being  croira 
monopolies),  there  are  a  few  otla  rs  of  cofr- 
ton,  woollen,  and  sIUe  goods,  and  some  coflr^ 
pottery  and  glasa  works.  In  1668  the  tsIm 
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of  exports  amotiiitod  to  $'2,069,190,  most  of 
iirhich  found  their  way  to  the  Sanlinian  states 
on  the  continent.  The  chief  itetus  were  tvs  fol- 
lius:  nrlieal;^ $944,800;  wines,  $286,700;  coral, 
*:-22I.*^aO:  ra^\^  hides,  $U!>.490;  tnnny,  $1.'16,- 
;  chtx'^ie,  $100,095.    The  iiuporU,  which 
co&^t^d  of  cottOQ goods,  aOk,  fine  linen,  drugs, 
^Ttveriess  «kc.,  amounted  to  $1,870,370,  of 
which  $049,335  came  from  France  and  $72,000 
from  the  United  Stfttes.  Th^  nnmber  of  ves- 
-fi?  o\\!i..<l  in  the  i-land  was  987. — Sardinia 
wm  foniierly  divided  into  2  administrative  di- 
rifflons,  Oagliari  and  flasaari,  and  1 1  provinces, 
>ir>divi.], nl  into  districts  and  communes.  Its 
i-re-ient  divi.sion'*.  Tinkler  the  or^ranization  of 
iLo  kingdom  of  Itidy,  are  2  provinces  aud  9 
tmndiaMmentd.   It  is  governed  bj  a  Tiaeroj, 
Ti-ho  generally  holds  office  for  3  years.  It 
iijs  a  parliament,  called  the  ttamentiy  consist- 
ing of  3  cliambers,  the  ecolesiastical,  the  mili- 
tary, and  the  royal,  wlii»-]i  are  convoked  at  the 
kif^j'ti  pleasure,  and  have  consequently  very 
little  Inilnenoe.  The  snpreme  council  of  Sar- 
'liiiia.  wf  ir-h  U  composed  of  a  pn  -i  !■      and  5 
smioriai  councillors,  hm  its  scat  tit  Turin  and 
fiill  control  orer  the  affiura  of  the  island. 
Each  commune  has  also  its  comicil  and  a  $in- 
i'lz-o  or  mayor.    Justice  is  administered  by  po- 
lice courts  and  tribunals  of  original  jurisdiction, 
above  vhioh  are  the   rojal  audience'*  and  the 
s'i;»<irior  court,  under  a  repent,  whoso  powers 
are  next  to  thotio  of  the  governor.  The  Koman 
Citliolic  is  the  only  religion.    There  are  8 
Arclibishoprirs  COagliari  Sn  -,  in.  and  Oristano) 
and  8  bishoprics.   Public  education  has  of  late 
}  oars  been  coneiderabi  vim  [  >  roved.  Erery  vil- 
lage or  commune  Im-  :i  i  i  ini  try  free  school, 
tud  each  province  its  normal  school,  beside  two 
MooDdary  schools  at  OagUari  and  Sansori^  which 
are  &U>  tho  seats  of  universities;  the  number 
of  pujiils  in  these  establishmentf  is  estimated 
at  about  9,000.    The  public  revenue  in  1555 
reckoned  at  about  $819,050,  nearly  half  of 
^vhich  was  derived  from  the  cnstom  hon5«o, 
ll'JO.'XfO  firoui  the  tobacco  monopoly,  and 
$90,000  from  that  of  salt.— The  island  was 
origiiiiilly  settled  by  tho  Phfrnirians  and  Etrus- 
ma,  aud  afterward  by  the  Greeks,  who  founded 
^veral  towni  here  !n  619  B.  0.  It  fUI  into 
'lie  hands  of  tho  Cjirtliairlniatif*,  and  in  238 
^•0.  was  oocapied  by  the  Komans,  under 
whom  it  reached  a  hlgii  degree  of  prosperity. 
It  wiLs  w  rested  from  the  western  Roman  om- 
l'ir«  by  the  Vandals,  who  in  tho  5th  century 
oojKjoored  the  N.  coast  of  Africa,  and  extvnded 
t'icir  power  over  all  the  islands  of  the  Hedi- 
ttrranean.    On  the  de-trnction  of  their  kin(»- 
(iora  by  Iklisarius  in  the  6ih  century,  Sardinia 
^  -catnc  a  part  of  the  Byzantine  dominione; 
•  u*.  the  emperors  of  Constantinople,  being  nn- 
^ble  to  protect  this  diatant  colony,  recalled 
^u«ir  troops,  and  it  was  offered  as  a  prey  to  the 
aabitionof  the  Arabian  chi.  fri.  who  in  the 7th 
a^^QT  subdued  Africa,  and  tried  to  oonouer 
BMvmia,  hnt  wwe  nnable  to  aeonre  more  tnan 
AMue  distriota  along  the  coaat  natil  after  the 


dissoltition  of  the  Oarlovingian  empire.  They 
were  finally  expelled  in  1022  by  the  Pisans  and 
Genoese,  who  disputed  its  posfiession  with  each 
other  for  about  150  years,  until  the  emperor 
Frederic  Barborossa,  siding  with  tho  Genoese, 
established  their  vassal  !uarisone  as  king  of 
Sardinia,  and  caused  him  to  be  crowned  afc 
Pavift,  Auff.  5,  1164;  but  in  tlio  following  year 
tlie  emperor,  changing  his  mind,  granted  the 
ialand  to  the  PlBane.  The  contest  went  on 
again  until,  in  1175,  Frederic,  in  the  capo'^ity 
of  umpire,  divided  the  bland  about  equally  be> 
tween  the  two  rival  republics.  In  1388  the 
emperor  Fredenc  11.  made  his  natural  son 
En/.io  kinp  of  Sardinia,  by  marrying  him  with 
Adclasia,  tho  heiress  of  the  two  divisions,  styled 
the  judicat  ures  of  Torri  and  Gallnri.  Finally, 
in  12^7.  Pone  Boniface  VIIl.  travo  tho  investi- 
ture of  Suruinia  to  King  Jumcs  11.  of  Aragon, 
on  condition  that  he  should  pay  tribute  and 
become  a  vns~al  of  the  holy  poe.  JanicM  over- 
came the  Pisans,  who  bad  till  now  maintained 
thobr  gronnd,  and  became  sole  and  nncontesled 
master  in  l"2f5.  For  1  cont!;rie=5  tlic  i^hmd  re- 
nuuned  a  port  of  the  Spanbh  dominions.  By 
the  treaty  of  Ftrecht  (1713)  it  was  surrendered 
to  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  of  Gennany,  who 
in  1720  gave  it,  in  exchange  for  Sicily,  to  Duke 
Victor  Amadeus  II.  of  Savoy ;  this  prince  then 
assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Sardiniii,  and  it  ia 
still  in  possession  of  his  descendants. 

SARDINLiN  STATES  (It.  Stati  SarJi),  or 
the  EiKODOH  or  Sardinia  ^t.  Jier/no  .S^mJo),  a 
part  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Italy,  formerly 
consisting  of  two  separate  divisions,  the  itilaiid 
of  Sardinia  and  the  continwtal  possessions 
(Stati  di  Terra  Fi  rmn).  Tho  latter  included 
the  dachy  of  Savoy  and  tho  county  of  Nice, 
now  annexed  to  France;  the  principality  of 
Piedmont,  with  the  marquisates  of  Sulnzzo  and 
Montferrat  and  the  western  part  of  what  was 
onco  tho  duchy  of  Milan;  and  the  duchy  or 
republic  of  Genoa.  They  thus  comprised  the 
whole  W.  part  of  ^N".  lt;!ly,  and  were  bounded 
N.  by  the  Swiss  cuulon  of  Geneva,  and  by 
the  lake  of  Qcneva  and  tho  Peimino  AIps^ 
by  will,  li  tlicy  were  divided  from  the  contons 
of  Vaud  and  V'alais ;  E.  by  an  offidioot  of  the 
same  tnonntdns,  separating  them  from  the  • 

canton  of  Tessino,  by  L;tke  M:r_';-'iore  and  the 
river  Ticino,  which  formed  their  frontier  to- 
ward Lombardy,  then  for  a  few  miles  by  the 
Po,  continuing  that  frontier,  and  finally  by  tho 
duchies  of  Parma  and  Modena;  S.  by  the 
Mediterranean  (gulf  of  Genoa* ;  and  W.  by  tho 
Var  tl  '  Cortian  Alps  and  their  ramifications, 
and  the  Is-  re.  the  (uiiers,  and  tho  Rhone,  sep- 
arating them  from  France.  This  last  frontier 
line  Ims  been  altered  by  tho  treaty  of  Turin 
nSflO).  po  that.  Savoy  and  Xiee  huinir  ceded  to 
France,  the  main  Alpine  range,  under  its  vari- 
ous api)eU^on8  of  Oraian.  Oottian,  and  Mari> 
time  ^\Jps,  now  form?  the  W.  hordt^  r  of  >r.  Italy. 
Through  the  Alpine  passes  there  are  some  mag- 
niflcent  roads,  sncih  as  those  of  the  Sini])l(>n,  the 
Great  and  the  little  St.  Bernard,  Mont  Go- 
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B^vre,  Mont  Conis,  &c.,  connecting  Italv  with 
Switzerhind  and  Trance.  The  main  cUmUf  in 
its  vast  windings,  encircles  that  fertOft  ani 
magnificent  plain  which  stretches  toward  thtt 
Adriatic  and  is  drained  by  the  Po.  Among 
the  tribiitarios  of  the  I'o  are.  on  the  left, 
the  Doria  Riparia,  Doria  Halt*,  a,  Sosia,  and 
Ticino,  tlio  last  flowing  from  Luke  Maggiore; 
and  on  the  right,  the  Tuntiro,  Scrivia,  and 
IVebia.  The  physical  characterlttks  of  the 
various  jiarts  of  this  kingdom  are  described 
under  other  heads.  (See  Genoa,  Niob,  Pieo- 
MONT,  Sardinia,  Satot,  &c.)  The  whole  king- 
dom, prior  to  the  annexation  of  central  and 
S.  Italy  and  tlie  consi)lidati()n  of  the  kingdom 
of  Italy,  comprised  14  admiuihtratiTe  divisions, 
the  area  and  p<q[iQ]ati(m  of  which  in  1867  were 
as  follows: 


Hovan 

Teroelli 

Chamb/Tjr  . 
Annocy 
Cagllari . .  I 
Nuoro  ...  V I 
Busari ...  ) 


68QlS88 

2M,008 

61St,818 
498,94« 
480,686 
257,607 
401,678 

267.943 

290.283 
123,914 
157.135 


ToUl 


'29.2S?    '  5,l><i),(>43 


The  population  in  1838  was  4,650.368.  of  wliieli 
the  Stati  di  Terra  Ferma  contained  4,125,735 
and  Sardinia  624,623.  In  1848  the  former 
had  4,368,975  inhabitants,  and  the  latter  547,- 
112;  total,  4,916,087.— Until  1848  the  govern- 
ment of  the  kingdom  was  an  absolute  monarohj, 
hot  on  March  4  of  tliat  year  Charles  Albert 

nted  a  condtitutiou,  staled  the  ttatuto  /on- 
iittale  dd  regno,  and  tiie  Idng  has  sinoe 
i  L  L  ii  <l  with  the  assistance  of  two  representa- 
tive hou>-o?,  a  senate  consisting  of  life  members 
and  a  chamber  of  elective  deputies.  The  cabi- 
net or  council  of  ministers  is  composed  of  the 
ministers  of  finance,  fot  eipi  niVairs,  tlio  interior, 
justice  and  public  wur^^hip,  public  instruction, 
war  and  the  navy,  public  works,  and  general 
OOOtrol,  each  of  whom  is  a!'si>(ed  by  secretaries 
and  direotora.  The  minister  of  liuauce  is  pres- 
ident of  the  oonndl.  The  higher  adndntatra- 
tlon  is  eomi)leted  by  the  council  of  state  and 
the  rcggia  camera  de*  conti  or  superior  audit 
court.  The  administrative  powers,  under  the 
council  of  ministers,  are  intmsted  to  an  inten- 
dente  genernh  for  each  division,  nn  intendente 
for  each  i)roviiice,  and  a  aindaro  for  each  town 
or  commune,  each  of  them  being  assisted  by  a 
council.  Ju.«»tiec  is  administered  according  to 
the  Codice  dtl  regno  rdo,  which  is  in  substance 
the  same  as  the  Code  NapoliojK  Berfde  a  high 
court  of  cassation  at  Turin,  there  M  ere  7  ronrts 
of  appeal,  at  Turin,  Chamb^ry,  Casale,  Genoa, 
Nice,  Gagliari,  and  Sassarl ;  a  tribunal  of  origi- 
nal jurisdiction  in  tha  bbier  town  of  each  prov> 


ince  or  intendencla  ;  and  justices  of  pea«  la 
each  of  the  mandamenti.  There  are  also  tribo- 
nals  of  commerce  in  several  of  the  most  hnpcN^ 
tant  towns,  and  an  admiralty  court  at  Tmio. 
— Public  instruction  is  the  object  of  specUl  at- 
tention. Four  uiuversitiea,  attended  1>t  i\m\ 
1,800  scholars,  exist  at  Tniin,  Ckooa,  Cajzlian. 
and  Sassari,  the  first  in  rank  being  that  oi  Ta- 
rin,  which  has  8  chairs  of  theology,  14  of  Iat, 
14  of  medicine,  13  of  humanittes,  and  Uof  Ht> 
ural  philo.soj)]iy  and  mathematics.  Tliey  »re 
under  the  control  of  a  high  board  of  adiiunit- 
tration.  Clasrieal  edtraallon  is  given  in  IKmI* 
leges,  6  of  which  are  styled  nationMl,  3C  roval. 
0  episcopal,  and  (>5  public ;  to  which  mmt  i» 
added  tedmical  schools  and  seminaries  fortfc*- 
ological  studies,  there  being  one  of  the  Utter 
in  every  diocese.  Primary  instruction  has  been 
improving  of  late,  and  is  liberally  supportd  br 
the  communes  and  the  public.  The  imiiikraf 
public  schools  in  1857  was  6,072  for  bovs 
8,246  for  girls;  the  former  were  atteoded  io 
winter  by  244,649,  and  in  anmmer  by  141,510 
pupils;  the  latter  bv  150.225  diirinc  the  cold 
and  88,080  during  the  hot  weather.  Then 
were  4S9  private  Mhools  for  b<^  and  889  Ir 
girls,  with  an  average  attendance  of  7.250  fcr 
the  former  and  of  16,500  for  the  latter.  The 
expenditure  for  the  public  schools  amoailci 
to  $740,415,  of  whieh  $477,125  was  for  tb< 
male  and  $269,290  for  the  female  department; 
of  this  the  communes  paid  $579,290,  the 
ance  being  furnished  by  endowments  ($96,730), 
private  donations  ($3fi.l','0),  and  the  stste 
($34,205).  Of  the  teachers,  3,055  were  eccle- 
siastics and  8,917  laymen.  In  1848v  oat  of  • 
population  of  4,916,087,  there  were  754,309 
males  and  828,585  females  able  to  read  vwi 
write,  while  196,604  males  and  290,899  Ibsihi 
were  able  to  read  only.  The  isljuul  of  SardWs 
was  far  below  this  average,  there  being  ont  of 
847,112  inhabitants  only  08,484  males  and  4i38 
females  able  to  read  and  write,  and  2,928  nialw 
and  3,0)-i2  females  able  to  read  only.  Wittin 
the  last  12  years  marked  improvement 
taken  place  in  this  respect. — The  relipion  of  ibe 
state  is  the  Roman  Catholic,  but  toleration 
and  eauality  of  civil  and  political  rights  are  «• 
tended  to  every  other  persoadon.  Thoe  vt 
about  2R,000  Waldenses,  who  inhabit  5<im«v»l- 
leys  of  W.  Piedmont,  amid  the  Maritime  Alps; 
thej  have  16  parisnea  and  a  coOege.  The 
Jews,  whoso  munber,  though  estimated  mnci 
higher  by  some  travellers,  does  not  probably 
exceed  10,000,  are  scattered  over  the  whole 
country  ;  they  have  20  synagogues.  The  Bo* 
man  Catliolic  establishment  consisted  of  7  SPdj* 
bishopries  (Turin,  Chamb^ry.  Genoa,  VerwUi. 
Oagliari,  Oristano,  and  Sassari).  S5  Ll«-howl» 
and  4.253  parishes.  Mona>tie  orders,  with  the 
exception  of  such  as  ore  actually  employed  ta 
^^prmohing,  teaching,  or  teodhig  tne  8i»' 
were  sui)})re88cd  by  law.  May  2f.  IW').  Pre- 
vious to  that  measure,  there  were  71  of  tboee 
otdera,  iteming  604  eonrnmnitiaa,  197  of  viiea 
were  of  importanee.  Among  thsa^  99  oao> 
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TMits  ftr  monks  had  781  inouitoi,  and  67  for 

nnn-!  I.O^'o ;  the  mendirant'i  amonnted  to  2,306; 
in  all,  4,172.  The  landed  property  of  the  clergy 
oa  tho  oontinent  only  was  estimated  at  $5,- 
»»7o.70O,  and  their  yearly  income  from  all  kinds 
of  property  at  $8)255,160.  The  net  yearly  in- 
come «f  the  soppreised  oomnranities  of  monks 
nuns  was  $372,490.— In  1858  the  nrrny 
io:nj»ri8cd  53,330  men,  thus  distributed:  20 
•nfantry  regiments,  28,000;  sharpshooters  or 
■emglieri^  11  l)attslion9,  6,600;  corps  of  engi- 
neers, artillery,  Ac.,  12,235;  cafcUitori  drreirn- 
'.xriS,  780;  cavalry,  9  regiments,  5,715,  The 
•irmy  in  1860  was  con.<»tituted  as  follows :  staff, 
213;  56  regiments  of  infantry,  122,728;  27 
f  :\ttalioQs  of  bcr»aglieri^  16,028;  17  regiments 
•.r  esTalry,  1S,S04;  8  of  srtlUery,  16,004;  9 
of  s.'ippor-;  and  engineers,  5,570  ;  c.irahincerf, 
•'.121;  other  troops,  18,497;  total,  183,081. 
iiiis  army  is  raised  by  oonaoription  on  the 
t  'ntinent  and  voluntary  enlistnu  iit  in  Sar- 
Cnia.  Each  soldier  mast  perform  8  years'  ac- 
t'Te  lernce  in  the  army,  at  the  expiration  of 
■  liicb  he  is  henceforth  exempt,  provided  he 
'■-'A  received  no  leave  of  absence  during  that 
; -  riod;  or  ho  lias  to  serve  actively  for  5  years 
J  the  provincial  battalions,  and  6  years  more 
in  the  service.  The  annn.il  demand  for  soldiers 
vas  formerlj  estimated  at  10,000,  but  this  is 
'Mxr  far  befow  the  msrk.  In  1858  the  fleet 

n  'inted  to  40  f^hip'?,  c.irrying  900  (ytiiH,  viz.: 
i  soiliog  and  4  steam  frigates,  with  60  guns 
^ch,  4  corvettes,  8  brigs,  1  schooner,  10  stesm- 

"V  &c.,  manned  by  nearly  3,000  sailor*,  under 

•  i  officers,  among  whom  were  1  admiral,  2 
r-ar  admirals,  7  captains,  and  7  post-captains. 
NVal  affairs  are  under  the  control  of  a  oliief 
'  Timan  1  r.  two  boards  of  otficer.ss.  .md  o  coun- 
•1  "f  admiralty.  The  financial  condition  of  the 
» r.-ilom  is  not  satisfactory.  The  public  debt 
'  mi  was  about  $19,360,000,  and  in  1836 
N  31,841,600,  most  of  it  bearing  6  per  cent,  in- 
•-j^  Nearly  $30,000,000  was  added  to  Hby 
t'lO  MTipaiirn  of  li^50.    In  that  year,  accord- 

to  the  statement  of  Oonnt  Cavour,  the  an- 
•vifipated  revenne  was  $27,905,850,  and  the  ex- 

litnre  $28,847,475,  showing  a  defn  it  of 
J  *il,63j.  Nearly  \  of  the  revenue  ($G,4U5,- 
'-■^»  was  reqnired  for  the  pjiyment  of  in- 
t  • The  army  and  navy  took  $7,841,883, 
:/'lic  works  $2,703,980,  aiid  i)iihlic  instruc- 
'1  $435,510,  The  revenue  is  for  the  most 
^  't  derived  from  direct  taxes,  excise,  and  cus- 

•  us,  Notwithstandinc:  the  annual  deficit  and 
Jrrcasing  public  debt,  the  credit  of  tlio  king- 
^  >m  has  remained  nnimpaired. — Agrieoltore, 
-'"'»^?h  flouri-xhing  in  snnie  places,  requires 
'^iaj  improvements,  and  manufactures  have 
wo  been  much  neglected.   Those  of  silk  how- 

•  are  pro-tjierou-*.  The  following  table 
^>j»i  the  grow  th  of  foreign  commerce  from 
o5S  to  1858,  di.^tinguishing  the  "  general  com- 
'^^tj"  or  total  import  and  export  trade,  from 
'^*"«p€cial  commerce,"  or  that  in  domestic 
praooGts  and  articles  for  domestic  consamption 
vur*  TheoflldalTilQeaaregiTen: 
VOL.  ZIT^28 


InporU. 

1M«  

|63,K».665 
CI,0)>4.r>T5 
r.i).9.'i7.1&J 
C;i.7'21.120 
"4.T5:..r.T0 
60.1:44,710 

|4r>,  i  '-.III'. 

4i.R;T.8ao 

47,Ut>1.0«5 
W>.«77.9-2» 

S1.4MJM 

isas  

1854  

18M  

18S6  

1861  

SranAL  1 

laporU. 

Kzpartfc 

IBM  

tS1.972,4.W 

36.0>-i,'2W 
8>,i.'.6,9-25 
89.7 16,1  TO 

47.3vi.47a 
49.46«,.V.8 

?17.151,845 
ls.lft7,000 
21.<>44.4<W 

20.974.94* 
27,12OJ)0S 

ISM  

185T  

The  princip.il  artirle  of  tr.ide  is  silk,  the  im- 
ports of  which  in  185G  amounted  to  $8,690,795, 
the  exports  to  $14,601,140.  Among  the  other 
imports  were :  cotton,  raw  and  nianufaoturod, 
$8,400,000 ;  coffee,  sugar,  and  colouial  produce, 
$0,000,000;  wheat,  maize,  rice,  &C.,  $5,000,000; 
wool,  $4,075,000.  Among  the  exports  were: 
wine  and  brandies,  $2,765,000;  wheat,  maize, 
rice,  &c.,  $2,400,000.  The  countries  most  in- 
terested in  this  trade  were,  in  order,  Franco, 
Great  Britain,  Lonibardy,  Switzerland,  and  the 
United  States.  The  merchant  marine  in  1857 
oomprised  8,934  vessels,  measnring  197,934 
tons,  and  mnnnod  by  33,n70  sailors.  The  in- 
land commerce  lias  been  greatly  enlarged  bj 
the  reoent  oonstmotion  and  improrement  of 
roads.  In  Jan.  1859,  there  were  570  miles  of 
railway  in  operation ;  the  most  important  were 
those  placing  Turin  in  direct  communication 
with  Genoa,  the  llcino,  and  Ooni,  and  those 
between  Alessandria  and  Arona,  and  Onlozand 
St.  Jean  do  Maurienne. — ^The  origin  of  this  king- 
dom dates  from  the  negotiations  which  follow^ 
the  treaties  of  Utrecht  and  Rastadt,  and  brought 
about  the  quadruple  alliance,  Aug.  2,  1718. 
(See  Satoto  Vietor  Amadens  IL  of  Savoy, 
under  the  compulsion  of  Austria,  France,  and 
Euglaud,  exchanged  Sicily  for  Sardinia  by  spe- 
dal  agreement,  Aug.  24, 1720,  and  henoeforUi 
styled  himself  king  of  Sardinia.  In  1730  he 
resigned  in  favor  of  his  son  Charles  Emanuel 
III.,  on  cx>ndition  of  receiving  a  yearly  pension 
of  400,000  francs.  Before  ^e  expiration  of 
one  year  ho  tried  to  resume  his  authority,  but 
the  attempt  faded,  and  ho  was  arrested,  and 
died  a  prisoner  in  1783.  Charles  Emanuel  III. 
(1730-  73),  a  still  more  skilful  ruler  than  his 
father,  took  advantage  of  the  contests  that 
were  raging  between  tiie  great  Enropean  pow- 
ers to  cTilar:ro  his  p03.sc--;ii>ris.  An  ally  of 
France  and  Spain  in  the  war  of  the  Polish 
snocession,  ho  received  on  the  peaoe  of  Vienna 
(1738)  the  territories  of  Tortona  and  Novara. 
During  the  war  of  the  Austrian  Bucccssion  ho 
sided  with  Maria  Theresa;  and  tho  treaty  of 
Aix  la  Chapelle  (1748)  gave  him  the  oonnty  of 
Anfrhiora  with  the  territories  of  Vigovano  nr'd 
Pavia.  Meanwhile  his  states  prospered  under 
bis  administration;  the  burden  cf  taxes  which 
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Hm  nflintsnniee  of  a  large  army  had  rendered  the  regent,  and  tppointcd  Connt  Salieri  delU 

necessary  wag  alleviated,  and  a  oodo  of  laws,  Torre  to  the  command  of  the  troops  that  r«- 

styled  the  Corpus  CaroUnumy  was  publibhcd  in  maiiied  loyal.    Prince  Charles  Albert  oo  t2i« 

1770.   His  son,  Victor  Amadcus  III.  (1778-  other  hand,  after  appointing  (March  21)  Saa 

'96),  rcip:nct^  peacefully  until  the  Fronoli  revo-  liosa  minister  of  war.  cpcapod  to  tlio  Aus*ra 

lution  broke  out,  when,  having  adhered  to  the  army,  which  was  murctiiog  under  BubDatuvvd 

European  ooaliUon,  and  d«elined  r«ee!ving  the  Piedmoiit,sndTesigned  the  regency.  ScntslMi 

French  ambassador,  he  becaino  involved  in  a  was  defeated,  April  0,  near  Rieti ;  the  Ai.iti'iXi 

war  with  the  now  republic  Nice  was  taken  and  entered  Turin,  April  18,  aod  Charles  f  eiixKu 

Pf  edmont  invaded  in  1792 ;  but  being  support-  restored  to  his  aothoTity.   The  elder  bruKb  of 

cd  by  subsidies  from  England  and  the  pope,  he  the  house  of  Savoy  becoming  extinct  in  h:* 

revived  to  hold  his  {ground,  and  act  in  concert  person,  April  27,  1831,  Charles  Albert.  v.L.V- 

with  Austria.    lie  lost  the  battle  of  Loono,  longed  to  the  younger  brunch,  that  oi  Carijiiija 

Kov.  23,  1703,  was  overpowered  by  Bonaparte  and  whose  claims  to  the  crown  bad  bea 

in  1798,  and  after  a  fortnight's  campaign,  dur-  formally  acknowledged  by  the  congress  of 

ing  which  his  troops  were  defeated  at  MiUesi-  Vienna,  ascended  the  throne.   After  ibUovii:^ 

mo  (April  IS  and  14)  and  lC<mdovi  (April  fil),  for  several  years  in  the  footsteps  of  bitprede- 

was  oMir'ed  to  sign  a  treaty  of  peace,  Jnnc  8,  ccssors,  ho  yielded  to  liis  former  prcposseseiotiA. 

which  took  from  him  Savoy  and  the  county  of  in  1848  granted  the  ttatvto  j'ondamthtaU^  pr*^ 

Nice.  Five  months  later  he  died,  and  was  sno-  sented  bimsetf  as  the  champion  of  Italy,  id 

ceedcd  by  his  son  Charles  Emanuel  TV.,  who,  engaged  in  a  "war  against  Austria,  lat  »ir 

despite  repeated  assurances  of  his  fricndsiiip  to  compelled  to  a  truce,  and  after  rc&amiBg  tk 

the  French  republic,  was  suspected  of  hostile  de-  war,  was  finally  defeated  at  Kotus,  widi 

signs,  deprived  by  (Sen.  Jonbert  (Dec.  9,  1798)  23,  1849.   (See  Charles  Albert.)  The  sise 

of  all  his  continental  po'^si";-irin«.  and  forced  eveninfj  he  disappeared,  leaving:  the  goten- 

to  retire  to  the  i&hmd  of  k^ai  dinix    Tiedmont  mcnt  to  his  son  Victor  ilmauucl  IJ.,  whoki 

was  formally  annexed  to  France,  Sept.  11, 1802,  fought  bravely  during  the  whole  daj.  H< 

and  until  1814  the  continental  possessions  ot  began  his  reign  by  signing  an  armistice  wii 

the  kingdom  of  Sardinia  remained  a  part  of  the  the  conquerors  and  tending  troops  to  secin: 

IVench  empire.   Meanwhile  Oharlcs  Eraannel  Genoa,  which  was  on  the  point  of  procluiir  n| 

had  abdicated  and  entered  the  order  of  Jesuits,  itself  a  republic.    Peace  with  .\ustria  vt 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Victor  £man-  signed  Aug.  6, 1849,  the  new  king  givisg 

nel  I.  (1802^*81),  who,  after  an  in^gnifioant  aU  his  clanns  to  Lrantiardy  and  oonMDtiDg  ^ 

roifrn  of  12  ye.ars  in  the  island,  was  restored  to  pay  an  imdcmnity  of  75,000.000  francs.  Vn 

his  continental  possessions  on  the  fall  of  Napo-  adhered  however  to  a  liberal  pohcy,  reaet«^ 

leon.   He  r^ntered  Turin  Hay  20,  1814.   The  his  oath  to  the  atatuto  fandammtak,  aai  » 

first  peace  of  Paris  had  left  to  France  a  small  rounded  himself  with  the  mo^t  aj »]  roved  mea- 

part  of  Bavoy;  but  this  was  rcannexed  to  Sar-  ber'^rf  tlic  con>titntional  party.  I  )'Azeglio,  Ci- 

diiiia  by  the  second  peace  of  I'ari.i,  while  the  v>.na  ,  and  La  Murniora.    11  »j  aimed  at  strenj:!^ 

con;xross  of  Vienna  airaed  to  this  kingdom  tlio  ening  his  {.'overnment  by  a  system  of  gndal 

territory  of  the  former  republic  of  Genoa  (Deo.  reform  in  the  internal  admin  i.-t  rat  ion.  andr«- 

1814).   Absolutism  was  reinstated  with  Victor  storing  Sardinia  to  that  rank  auioiig  tlie  Eoro- 

KnannoL  The  burden  of  taxation  soon  fostered  pean  powers  whieh  she  had  lost  bjher  hA 

discontent;  and  secretsodeties  c  J  ecially  th n  o  reverses.    Improvements  took  pl  ico  in  all  i-" 

of  the  earbonaru  found  numerous  adherenUs  branches  of  government;  industry  irasfostcml. 

in  tiie  armj  and  among  the  nobles,  Prinee  and  oomroemal  treaties  were  eonclndcd  v  tb 

Charles  Albert  himself  beinjj  one  of  their  nnm-  foreign  nations.    Abroad,  especially  by  joiniap 

ber.    In  Feb.  1821,  a  military  insurrection,  the  Anglo-French  alliance  in  the  Crimwo 

headed  by  Counts  Palma,  Lisio,  and  Santa  Rosa,  (1855),  Sardinia  acquired  even  mors  tlua  » 

broke  out  simultaneously  in  Alessandria,  Asti,  former  political  importance;  and  when,  in  IM?. 

Pinerolo.  and  several  other  jdacea.    The  in'?nr-  she  wan  attacked  by  Austria,  she  iiot  onlyfonna 

gentsi  had  fur  their  motto :  "  War  against  Aus-  Franco  by  her  side,  but  wan  fcupi  orttil  by 

trial  Hurrah  for  the  constitution!"  SantsRosa,  lie  opinion  generally,  and  even  by  former  f^*^ 

who  had  carried  nearly  the  whole  army  with  pnldicans  like  Garibddi,  as  the  champion  of 

him,  entered  Turin,  roused  its  inhabitants,  Italian  indcpcndeuce.   In  a  short  carnpavTi 

and  demanded  of  tiw  Idng  a  liberal  constitn-  Lombardy  was  conqnered.  The  prcjiiiiii»i^<^ 

tion.    Victor  Emanuel,  unwilling  to  confront  of  Villafranca  and  the  pence  of  Zun:lii>«^^ 

Austria  or  to  betray  his  own  subjects,  resigned  10, 1869),  succeeding  the  victories  ot  Ma^-^^^ 

in  behalf  of  his  brother  Charles  Felix,  who  and  Solferino,  however,  left  many  qnesiioD^  1 1 

was  then  at  Modena,  and  in  his  absence  ap-  importance  undecided.  (See  Italy.)  Napoi*^''^ 

pointed  Charles  Albert  regent,  who  solemnly  HI.,  at  least  ostensibly,  favored 

proclaimed  the  constitution,  and  established  a  of  an  Italian  federation,  while  Strdlma 

provisional  govwmnent   Meanwhile  Russia  at  the  consolidation  of  the  whole  r''^^!'^'',j 

and  Austria  were  arminp  to  oppo«sc  the  rev-  info  a  single  kin<:dom.    A^-i-tcd  by  <j^'^^*^'.*' 

olution.    Eoi^  Charles  Felix,  still  in  Mo-  and  the  people,  who  in  vanuud  part*  ofl|^ 

dona,  protflfUMagainatirhat  bad  been  done  b  J  raae  in  bis  fvror,  Victor  finaansl  Wf**** 
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rri}\j  pursued  tins  purpose.   Count  Oavoar, 
who  on  the  preliminaries  of  Yillafranca  had 
resigned,  resamed^  Jan.  20,  1860,  the  ministry 
tf*  foreijm  affairs  and  the  premiership  of  a 
aew  cabiaot.    Parma  and  Modena  were  at 
onee  sanexed.  In  March  the  people  of  Tns- 
■  anr  and  the  /Ernilian  provinces  of  tho  Papal 
>  ale8  were  called  to  decide  by  vote  whether 
rht'j  would  be  annexed  to  the  constitutional 
Taonoreby  of  Victor  Emanuel  II.  or  form  a 
v^parate  kinprriom.     An  'overwhelming  ma- 
jority was  pjiven  in  fnvor  of  anncxjitiun,  and 
the  title  of  kingdom  of  Sardinia  was  changed 
to  that  of  kingdom  of  Italy.   Soon  afterward 
Savoy  and  the  county  of  Nice,  which  had  been 
ceded  to  France  by  the  treaty  of  Taring  Uardi 
2  ?  sanctioned  tho  transfer  by  a  ncnrly  nnani- 
moos  vote,  and  were  taken  poaeesBion  of  by  the 
delegates  of  Nlapoleon  lu.  An  {nntrreetfon 
having  broken  out  in  Sicily,  Garibaldi,  wlio 
h  \'l  resigned  Ids  rank  as  a  general  and  his  seat 
0.^4  a  deputy,  assembled  volunteers  in  and  around 
Geaoa  and  made  preparations  to  assist  the  hi- 
nrgents:  and  the  ministry,  in  spite  of  remon- 
strances from  several  European  guvernmcnta, 
refused  to  interfere,   ^ee  Sicilies,  Tbi  Twa) 
S;irdin\a  meanwhile  prepared  for  every  cmer- 
geoey ;  an  army,  under  La  Marmora,  had  been 
etaKoned  along  the  Minoio  and  the  Po  to  pre- 
vent any  attack  from  tho  Ao<?tri.ins:  another  of 
20,000  troops,  under  Cialdini,  kept  the  frontier 
of  the  ifimilia  on  the  E.  dope  of  the  Apen- 
nines ;  and  a  third  of  80,000,  under  Fanti,  was 
concentr,a*ed  at  Arezzo,  overlooking  the  val- 
ley of  tlie  Tiber.    On  Sept.  11,  Garibaldi  hav- 
ia;  entered  Kaplee,  GSaldbii  and  Fauti  were 
both  ordered  to  move  forward.     Tiio  latter 
marched  toward  Perugia,  which  he  entered  on 
t  U  13th,  while  the  former,  after  taking  peteea- 
v.on  of  Urbino,  jv^l  anrr-fl  toward  Anconn,  rout- 
ed the  papal  troops  under  Lamorici^re  at  Cas- 
teifldardo,  made  4,000  priaonerB  at  Loretio^ 
Wiiejed  Ancona,  where  Lamorict^re  had  taken 
refuge,  ukd  forced  the  general  to  aorrender. 
<Hi^di  aathorhted  the  prodlotator  FtUavi- 
cino,  whom  he  had  appointed,  to  issue  a  plc- 
6irii<snmmoninf?the  people  of  the  Two  Sicilies 
todecido  upon  their  annexation  to  tho  kingdom 
of  Italy.    Tlio  vote  wa^  taken  Oct.  21,  and  out 
of  1,42 1.000  voters.  1,810,000  declared  for  an- 
Qex&iion.  i>uriug  this  time  Fanti  and  Cialdini 
bad  marched  their  troops  into  the  Abmsri,  and 
^'ictor  Emanuel  hid  «l  i';r]y  advanced  toward 
^'ajdei.    On  the  2Gth  lie  met  Garibaldi  at 
Tine,  and  entered  Naples  Vov.  7,  in  com- 
P4ny  with  the    li1)erator,"  amid  popular  ap- 
pltose,  Umbria  and  the  march  of  Anoona  had 
■ho  toted  for  annexation;  and  Victor  Emanud 
•^'ifii  hinH^?lf  the  sovereitjn  of  a  kingdom  num- 
^fing  2-2.00O,O00  inhabitants,  and,  after  tho 
■Ofrender  of  Goeta,  which  was  for  some  time 
P^inatdy  defended  by  Francis  II.  of  Naples, 
fficlodiog  the  whole  of  Italy  with  the  exception 
^  the  territory  of  Borne  and  the  province  of 
Vvdoa  M  the  esntkma  of  hia  government 
**•  MwdtoMted  toward  orssniang  the  mw 


provteees,  and  suppressing  the  insurreetionary 
warfare  here  and  there  carried  on  in  the  Nea- 
politan provinces  by  squads  of  the  dialiaiided 
array  of  Fnn  is  U.  and  other  marauding  gangs. 
Ooont  Cavour  died  in  June,  1861,  and  was  aao- 
eeeded  by  Baron  RleuolL 

8ARDIS.  or  Bakdks,  an  ancient  city  of  Asia 
Minor,  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Lydia,  situ- 
ated in  a  fertile  plain  between  Mount  Tmolua 
on  the  8.  and  tho  river  Hermtu  on  the  N.,  and 
near  the  Pactohis.  It  is  now  a  heap  of  ruins, 
in  the  midst  of  which  stands  the  little  Turkish 
village  of  Sart.  The  walli  of  the  acropol  is  are 
Ftil!  standiiifr  on  a  steep  hill,  nt  the  foot  of 
wiuch  are  the  remains  of  a  largo  and  once 
magnificent  temple,  supposed  to  hare  been 
drrlirrtted  to  Cybcle.  AumnLr  the  other  ruins 
are  thoae  of  two  Ghhiitian  churches,  a  theatre, 
and  a  stadium.  It  is  oonjeotnred  that  Sarffia 
was  identical  with  the  Homeric  Ilyde.  He- 
rodotus relate.s  that  the  acropolis  was  fortified 
by  Meles,  the  kinf?  who  preceded  CandauJea. 
In  tho  reign  of  Ardys  (686-637  B.  0.)  the  oUj 
wa^  taken  by  tho  Cimmerians,  but  they  were 
unable  to  carry  the  acropolis.  Upon  the  ovex^ 
throw  of  the  Lydian  monardiy  Sardia  beoma 
tho  residence  of  the  Persian  satraps  of  western 
Asia.  On  the  revolt  of  the  loniaas,  the  city, 
eicept  the  citadel,  wae  taken  by  them  with  lae 
assistance  of  an  Atf-^Tilan  force  and  linrned.; 
bat  it  was  rebuilt,  and  tho  indignation  of  Xerxes 
at  its  deftmetion  detemdned  hkn  to  wage  war 
apainst  Athens.  It  surrendered  to  Alexander 
the  Great  after  the  battle  of  tho  (rranicns 
(834),  and  upon  his  death  came  into  tho  hauda 
of  Antigonna.  It  soon  after  beeame  aSyzteD, 
and  subsequently  a  Roman  possession,  and  in 
the  time  of  Tiberius  was  reduced  to  a  heap  of 
ruins  by  an  earthquake,  and  again  rebuilt.  In 
the  book  of  Revelation  Sardia  is  flddrc-scfl  as 
one  of  the  7  chorches  of  Asia,  and  it  continued 
tobeawealthy  city  to  the  endof  theBysantha 
empirr'.  The  Turks  trmk  ji'w inn  of  it  in  the 
11th  century,  and  in  the  i4tli  it  was  almost aor 
tfrely  destroyed  by  Tamerluiie.  * 

SAREE,  or  SAra,  a  city  of  Perwa,  capital  of 
the  province  of  Mn^nndernn.  situated  in  Inf. 
80'  N.jlong.  d3  iU  K.,  18  m.  from  tho  iS.  shore 
of  the  Caspian  sea ;  pop.  about  86,000.  It  ia 
surrounded  by  a  dilapidated  wall  and  ditch, 
has  dirty  unpaved  streets,  and  contains  many 
honaee  of  burnt  briole  neatly  tiled,  several 
mos(iuc9  and  Parsee  temples,  n  romnrkable 
brick  tower  100  feet  high  with  a  conical  rool^ 
ptiblio  baths,  and  0  eouegea.  8<nBe  tcado  it 
carried  on,  in  tho  produce  of  the  country,  wlIll 
Astrakhan  and  the  interior  of  Persia. 

SARQENT.  I.  Lucius  MAin.irs,  an  Ameri- 
can author,  bom  in  Boston,  Mass.,  June  85, 
17B6,  Ho  was  educated  at  Harvard  colleiare, 
and  afterward  studied  law  under  Samuel  Dex- 
ter, but  has  never  practked  the  profession.  In 
1818  he  published  Hubert  and  Ellen,  with 
other  Poems."  He  became  warmly  interested 
in  the  temperanoe  movement,  in  behalf  of  whUh 
ha  hm  vritten  $  voiimNa  of  "Tempefwe 
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Taks."  fie  communicated  a  series  of  satirical 
•■d  antimtriao  idketolies,  entftled  **Dealliiffi 

with  the  Dead,  by  a  S«xton  of  the  Old  School" 
(since  republiahed  in  a  volume),  to  the  *'  Boston 
Traa^ript,"  to  which  ho  is  btiil  a  contributor. 
IL  JoBH  OsBORzn,  an  Amttioaii  journalist  and 
lawyer,  a  kinsman  of  the  precediup,  bfirn  in 
Qkmoester,  M^m.^  in  ISIQ.  He  was  graduated 
afc  Harvard  college  in  1830,  studied  law  in  Bos- 
ton, WAS  admitted  to  the  bur,  and  soon  afterward 
became  connected  with  the  Boston  "Atlas'*  as 
•  politleal  writer.  Havaselwtadtothelower 
house  of  the  Massachusetts  Icpislature  in  1886 
and  1836,  and  in  1887  became  associate  editor 
of  the  »«w  York  **Oonrier  and  Enquirer." 
Withdrawing  from  journalism  after  the  election 
of  President  Harrison,  Im  practised  Jaw  in  New 
York  until  1848,  when  iie  took  charfr©  of  tiie 
"  Battery,"  aoaillI»ign  paper  at  Washinprton  es- 
tablished to  sapport  the  claims  of  CJen.  Taylor 
to  tiio  presidency.  After  the  inauguration  he 
founded  at  Washington  with  Mr.  A.  C.  BnUitt 
the  Republic"  new  i  nprr,  in  which  he  sup- 
ported the  oompromiso  measurest  opposi- 
tkm  to  whkh  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  tlio  cabinet  finally  led  to  his  retirement 
from  the  journal.  He  resumed  it  on  the  acces- 
sion of  President  Fillmore,  and  conducted  it  on 
the  principle  of  hostility  to  both  the  abolition 
and  secession  pRrtics  until  it  was  discontinued 
at  the  close  of  tliut  administration.  Mr.  Sar- 
gent continued  to  reside  at  Waahk^ton,  prac- 
tising his  profesfflon  in  the  supremo  court  nnd 
in  the  court  of  claims,  till  the  latter  was  iu  ef- 
fect extingniabad  aa  a  judicial  tribonal  by  tha 
dalermination  of  congress  to  revise  its  decisions 
in  their  committees  of  claims.  Hethenretnrned 
to  Kaw  York,  where  ho  now  raiidea.  In  1844 
he  published  a  pamphlet  (reprinted  in  England, 
imd  translated  into  various  languages)  on  im- 
provements in  naval  warfare,  with  a  biographi- 
eal  akatoh  of  Capt  Ericsson  and  a  notice  of  his 
inventions.  III.  Eras,  an  American  autlior  and 
journalist,  brother  of  the  preceding,  bom  in 
Gloucester,  Mass.,  Sept.  27,  1812.  While  a 
school  boy  in  l^o^ton  nis  father  took  hira  on  a 
ykai  to  Europe,  and  in  St.  Petersburg  he  at- 
^aoted  the  notice  of  the  banker  Baron  6t{ef> 
litz,  ^vho  offered  to  give  liim  a  mercantilo  o  lu- 
cation  as  the  companion  of  his  son.  He  pre- 
ftrred  however  to  return  home,  and  entered 
Harvard  college,  where  he  remained  two  or 
three  years,  part  of  the  time  assisting  the  lato 
S.  G.  Goodrich  in  his  various  publications.  He 
then  became  connected  with  the  "  Boston  Dai- 
ly Advertiser."  ntid  afterward  with  the  Bn<;tnn 
•'Atlas,'  and  about  lb39  removed  to  New  lork 
to  take  charge  of  the  "  Mirror."  Returning  to 
his  Tint ive  state,  he  fixetl  bi^  ros-idonce  at  l!r>x- 
bury,  and  edited  for  a  few  years  the  Boston 
Evening  Tranaoript,*'  bat  finally  retired  from 
journalism  to  preparo  n  series  of  educational 
workS|infilading  several  highly  popular  "  Speak- 
eea**  and  "Beadefa.**  He  has  written  for  Miss 
Josephine  Olifton  a  five-act  plav  ( alli  d  "The 
Bride  ef  Ganoa"  (1886),  and  Ibr  Miss  isaiea  Xrea 


the  tragedy  of Velasco"  (1887),  both  prodaoad 
in  Boston;  "Ohange  makes  Change,^*  a  ooiasdj, 
first  played  in  New  York;  and  **Tho  Priest- 
ess," a  tragedy  founded  on  the  story  of  Nomia. 
He  also  began  and  edited  for  some  time  tb« 

Modem SteDdard  Drama.''  Beside  two  i-tork* 
for  the  yomig  entitled ''  Wealth  and  Worth  '  hzA 
"What's  to l>e  Done?'*  and  other  works  uf  an 
unambitious  character,  ho  has  written  lives  «f 
Franklin,  Campbell,  Collins,  Gold«.inith,  Gray, 
Hood,  and  Rogers^  j^efixed  to  editions  of  thHr 
writings;  a  "life  of  Henry  Clay"  (1840),  aftgr- 
ward  edited  witli  additions  by  Horace  Greeley; 
"  Songs  of  the  iSea,  and  other  Poems'^  (Boston, 
1847) ;  "  Arctic  Adventures  by  Sea  and  Land*' 
(1857) ;  and  a  volume  of  Original  Dialogues" 
for  schools  and  families  (New  York.  1 8C0).  He 
has  also  contributed  largely  to  magaziu««,  aiMl 
published  several  unacknowledged  novela. 

8AKMATIA,  in  Roman  geography,  the  nva^ 
of  a  vast  region  of  eastern  Europe  axid  western 
(aoeofwng  to  ancient  divisions),  osteBdiag 
from  the  Vistula  and  the  Sannatian  mountaios 
Ohe  N.  W.  Carpathians)  to  the  Eha  (Volga)  oa 
the  E.,  and  from  the  Sannatian  aea  (Baltac-)  m 
the  N.  to  the  Ister  (Danubuy  Tibiscus  (Tlitij-.«t, 
and  Tyras  (Dniester),  the  Euxine  (Black  seaX 
Palus  Mtcotis  (sea  of  Azof),  and  the  Caocasos 
on  the  Sl,  not  including,  however,  the  Tanric 
Chersonesus  (Crimea).  It  thus  compri<»><l  the 
most  considerable  parts  of  the  former  k)ugdoE« 
of  Poland,  including  the  Lithuanian  proTinoe«» 
the  whole  of  central  and  southern  Russia  in 
Europe,  except  the  Crimea,  and  uurtberu  Hun- 
mrj.  It  was  bordered  by  Germany,  Panooaia» 
Dacia,  the  Tauric  Chersoncstis,  C<jlcbis,  Ibiri^ 
(w^  which  it  was  c(mnected  by  the  eentnl 
paaa  <^  the  Oaneasua,  called  the  8annaliaa 
gates),  Albania,  Scythia,  and  the  xxnknown  re- 
gions of  northern  Europe.  It  was  divided  by 
tlio  Tanais  (Don)  into  European  and  Asiatic  Sar* 
matia.  The  latter  or  eastern  part  was  inbayc- 
ed  by  tlie  SarmatsB  or  Snrmatians  proper,  prob- 
ably the  Suuromats  of  Herodotus,  according  to 
Um  an  Asiatic  people  derived  from  the  iniar^ 
conrso  of  Scythians  with  tlio  Amaror?.  The 
larger  western  division,  corresponding  to  the 
BoylliUi  of  Hwodotas,  was  peopled  by  tho  Ye- 
nedi,  Alani.  Hnmaxobii,  Roxolaiii.  .Tazygcs. 
and  numerous  other  tribes  of  various  race. 
The  modem  fflavi  are  generally  regarded  aa  de- 
scendants of  Sanuatian  tribes. 

fcJAKPI,  Paolo,  commonly  known  as  Fra 
Paolo,  an  Italian  monk,  historian,  and  philos- 
opher, bom  in  Venice  in  1552,  died  thero, 
14, 1628.   At  14  years  of  age  he  entered  a  con- 
vent of  Servites,  exchan^ng  his  baptismal  name 
of  Pietrofor  Paolo.  He  there  appbed  himself  to 
mathematical  and  metaphysical  studies,  made 
many  physical  discovericS|  and  corresponded 
wifh  many  learned  nen.  The  ineUnanon  ct 
the  magnetic  needle,  the  dilatation  and  i  on- 
traction  of  the  pupU  of  the  eye,  and  the  valves 
of  the  blood  vessels  are  fndnded  among  hit 
discoveries.    At  26  years  of  age  he  was  pro- 
vladal  of  hia  order,  and  a4  a  iHtar  period  pro- 
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<9Bratoi^fQBflniL  But  lib  fttteohtiMtit  to  §60q* 

lar  studies  and  his  bold  and  free  spirit  brought 
him  imdw 8asi»Gion  of  heresj;  h«  was  Aoooaed 
1h»  InqnislnoiiY  and  fiwoed  to  retire  to  his 

native  city.  Chosen  counsellor  of  Venice  in 
its  dispute  with  Pope  Paul  V.  concerning  the 
rights  of  the  secular  and  ec^esiastical  powers, 
he  brought  to  the  contest  all  hto  energy,  inb- 
tlety,  sarcasm,  learn  in  fr,  and  persional  intlnence; 
and  the  contest  was  narrowed  for  a  time  to  a 
pa»a^o  at  arms  between  the  friar  and  the  pope* 
Professing  firm  faith  in  the  Catholic  doctrine, 
he  jet  d^ed  the  inC&Uibility  of  the  papacy, 
and  Mparatod  in  hia  reaaoning  the  powara  of 
the  j»ope  from  the  powers  of  the  church.  He 
was  denounced  as  a  schismatic  and  a  Frotea- 
tant,  attempta  were  made  upon  his  life,  and  It 
was  only  in  the  seclusion  of  his  convent  that 
lie  thought  himself  safe.  His  pen  still  contin- 
ijod  busy  in  sustaining  popular  resistance  to  the 
pope  and  his  interdicts.  To  later  agaa  he  is 
■lott^r  known  by  his  history  of  the  conncil  of 
Trent,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  works  in 
religious  literature,  for  its  immense  reaaarbh, 
bniliin!  ^fy}e.  and  coinplotcncsa  of  treatment. 
It  was  tirst  published  in  London  in  1619  un- 
der the  iWgned  name  of  Fietro  Soave  Polano^ 
p,ii:5ed  through  many  editions,  and  was  trans- 
lated into  Latin  and  the  leading  tongues  of 
Europe.  To  counteract  its  influence  a  rival  his- 
tory of  the  council  was  undertaken  by  Cardinal 
Pallavicini,  to  whom  all  the  archives  of  the 
church  were  freely  opened.  Another  principal 
worie  of  Sarpi  was  his  special  history  of  the 
controversy  between  Popo  Paul  V.  and  the  re- 
public of  Venice,  in  which  there  ia  the  same 
force  of  language,  ingennity  of  pleading,  and 
I",  -t^n'ity  in  the  n?o  of  materials  wliich  mark 
his  history  of  the  council  of  Trent.  The  best 
complete  edition  of  his  vritlnga  was  pobliahed 
ia  Kaples('24  vols.,  1789).  His  lif  Jias  heen 
wtitten  by  the  Italian  liberal,  A.  A.  Bianchi- 
Giovini  (2  vols.,  ZQrich,  1836).  An  account 
of  the  controversy  of  Sarpi  with  the  pope  and 
the  Jesntts  U  given  by  T.  A(l<^1phn««  TroHopo, 
in  his  "Paul  the  Popo  and  Puul  tho  i* riur  ' 
(London,  1801). 

8.\RPY,  an  E.  co.  of  Nebraska,  bounded  E. 
by  the  Hissouri,  and  8.  and  W.  by  the  Platte 
fifer;  area,  about  SOO  eq.  m. ;  pop.  in  IMO, 
1,201.    Ciipital.  Rellcnie. 

8AERA0ENIA,  a  genus  of  plants  found  in 
the  boga  of  North  Ameriea,  and  ao  named  by 
To  iraefort  in  honor  nf  a  Dr.  Sarrazin  of  Que- 
i»ee,  who  many  yearn  ago  sent  one  species  and 
a  description  of  it  to  Europe.  The  leaves  of 
the  sarracenias  are  either  tnmpet-''liai  '  1  or 
'  Itclicr-sliaped,  and  they  are  caHed  pitcher 
plants,  forefathers'  cup^  huntsman's  cup,  or 
tnmfMta.  The  natnral  order  tarracenweem 
cf^mprisea  8  genera,  one  belonging  to  Califor- 
nia,  aa<^^  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  AU^har 
idae,  and  the  third  to  CKdana.  The  aarfoes- 

niat-crr  arc-  perennials,  having  fibrouH  root:^,  tho 
lesree  all  radical,  their  petioles  curiously  ex- 
panded and  nnitii]^  at  timredgaa  klo  a  hoi* 


lownm,  anmomited  at  ihe  apex  by  the  la«f 

blade,  wlii*  h  t  ithrr  erect  or  else  hangs  down 
in  the  form  of  a  ltd.  The  acapea  or  tlower 
atalks  generally  bear  each  a  alngle  large  flower; 
tho  calyx  is  4  to  6  leaved,  much  imbricated, 
destitnte  of  a  corolla,  or  else  consisting  of  5 
persistent  sepals,  otleu  having  an  involucre  on 
the  ontalde,  and  5  hypogynous,  nngnioalated, 
concave  petals ;  the  stamens  hypogynous,  with 
oblong,  ad n ate,  2-ceUed  anthero,  burstiog  in- 
lamally  and  longitudinally;  the  ovary  free,  8 
to  5  celled  ;  the  style  pimple,  truncate,  or  ex- 
panded into  a  broad  peltate  plate,  with  6  sUg- 
matle  angles;  the  capaole S  to  6  eeOed ;  aeedi 
very  numerous,  n)inut©;  albumen  ahumlant. — 
The  purple  sarracenia,  more  commonly  known 
as  the  side-saddle  flower  (S.  purpurea,  Linn.), 
is  to  be  frand  in  cold  peat  bogs  and  near  the 
mossy  marginf»  of  pond",  oxtending  from  New 
England  to  Wisconsin  and  southward  on  the 
E.  slopes  of  the  AUaghaniaa.  It  la  a  handsome 
plant  at  any  season,  and  especially  so  when  in 
blossom.  Its  leaves  are  numerous,  curving  up- 
ward from  the  root,  pitcher-shaped,  broadly 
winged,  veined  with  purple  lines,  the  lid  round, 
heiut-shaped,  erect,  its  inner  facQ  bristly. 
When  deeply  sunk  in  the  mtm  theae  leaves  are 
seldom  f<>und  destitute  of  water,  and  frequent- 
ly contain  drowned  insects.  From  the  centre 
of  the  leaves  the  flowers  rise,  each  borne  upon 
stall,  smooth,  and  f^Iindrical  scape;  the  calyx 
consiffts  of  5  ovate,  obtuse,  shining  leaves,  of 
a  brownish  purple  color  having  3  palor  col- 
ored braeta;  tiM  petals  are  5,  panduriform,  ob- 
tuse, hanging  over  tho  stigma  like  the  flaps  of 
a  saddle,  of  a  rich  purple  or  crimson  ahovOi 
hot  paler  beneath ;  the  stamens  are  nnmeroue 
and  yellow,  and  surround  the  short  pistil,  whose 
stigma  is  broad,  large,  and  very  oonspicnoua. 
A  variety  of  this  speeies  sometimea  oeeora  hav- 
ing  yellowish  green  flowers  and  paler  veinless 
leaves,  known  as  the  heterophylla  or  diverse- 
leaved,  A  few  other  and  southern  species  may 
be  cited,  such  as  the  parrot-beaked  pitcher 
]>lant  {S.  psittarino,'^xA,  having  shorty  spread- 
ing leaves,  their  tube  blender,  broadly  winged, 
marked  with  white  spots,  and  reticulated  with 
purple  veins,  the  lid  almost  closing  the  orifice; 
the  flower  purple,  and  appearing  in  April  and 
May.  It  is  found  in  the  pine  barren  awanqia 
of  Fl  rida  and  Georgia.  The  leaves  of  Drum- 
moiid^i  pitcher  plant  Ihrummondii,  Groom) 
are  d  feet  long,  erect,  tnmipet*riiaped,  narrow* 
ly  win:^''  'h  t!io  upper  portion  white  And  varie- 
gated with  purple  lines;  the  flowers  are  8 
inches  wide.  It  is  a  highly  conspicuous  plant 
in  sotithem  pine  barren  swamps,  appearing  in 
blossom  in  April.  TIio  trumpet  leaf  (K^ta, 
Linn.)  has  yellowish  leaves  2  feet  long,  which  are 
large,  erect,  trompet-shaped,  narrowly  winged, 
the  Vv\  vpll^tw.  crort,  nrhirulrir.  slender-pointed, 
tomentose  witian,  reddish  at  the  base,  and  re- 
tlealatad  with  pnrple  vefaui ;  tiie  flowers  yel- 
low, 4  to  6  inches  wiflo,  expanding  in  Arail 
and  Hay.  Theplant  is  found  in  the  low  pino 
baiTSBa  ton  Iloridft  to  Kotth  GaNDna  Md 
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vestward.  Thcro  are  otli«rsp«oies,  all  readily 
fOiceptiblo  of  cultivation  in  pot^  or  boxes  of 
flfdd  mobH  or  peaty  soil  weU  aupplied  with  wa- 
ter. They  linvc  no  ceononiioal  or medidnaloMe. 

SABSAPAKXLLA,  the  common  name  of 
berbooeous  plants  or  under  slirubs  of  the  ge- 
nw  miiibu^  toe  type  of  the  nataral  order  <ml> 
Iac(a.  Thoy  have  a  tendency  to  climb;  some 
bATo  fleabj  tubers,  the  leaves  reticulated,  the 
flowers  bisexual  or  polygamous,  calyx  ana  co- 
rolla both  alike,  free,  G-piii  ted  ;  stamens  6,  sel- 
dom hj-pogynous ;  pistil  with  a  8-cellod  ovary 
and  a  trifid  style ;  fruit  a  berry.  The  species 
ocoor  especially  in  the  temperate  and  trqplcal 
parts  of  Asia  and  America,  There  nv*>  several 
species  of  amilax  which  are  used  for  hui>  i]mril1a 
In  commerce,  though  Dr.  Hancock,  a  writer  on 
tbt^  prfuliirtions  of  Guiana,  affirms  that  tliore  is 
but  one  which  yields  the  genuine.  l>r.  Lindley 
<**Medk«l  and  Economical  Botmy,"  London, 
l^riiVi  gives  6  species  of  tmilax  which  afford 
Um  dn»gf  TUB.:  the  Vera  Cruz  sarsaparilla  (S, 
m^ieOy  Bohlecbtendfl]),  haring  prickly  angular 
stems,  papery,  cordate,  auriculate,  5-ribbed, 
Bomowhat  tiddle-l'ormed  leaves,  and  about  12- 
flovvered  umbels,  growing  on  the  uplands  of 
Mexico;  the  Brazilian  (S.  sip&ilUtea,  Ilum- 
boldt),  with  a  slightly  prickly  round  stem, 
leathery,  oblong-Ionceolate,  acuminate,  8-ribbed 
leaves,  growing  in  the  woods  of  tropical  Amer- 
ica; the  Jamaica  ofTtriitaViA,  Knntli),  witli 
a  prickly  aoguJar  stem,  leathury,  oblong  acute, 
oofdate,  S  to  7-ribbed  leaves,  growing  on  the 
banks  of  tbo  Magdalena  river  ;  the  Italian  {S. 
atperay  Linn.),  with  a  prickly  augukr  stem, 
<M>rdate,  sometimes  hastate  leaves,  about  7- 
ribbed,  leathery  and  prickly  at  the  edpe,  found 
in  the  south  of  Europe,  and  uf  a  decidedly  in- 
ferior quality;  and  the  China  root  {S.  China^ 
Linn.),  with  a  round  prickly  stem,  thin,  round* 
ish,  oblong  !ir',!tt>,  about  o-ribbed  leave;',  and  a 
tuberose  ilazome  or  root  stock,  sometimes 
eaten  as  food  on  aceoont  of  its  abounding  in 
starch.  A  species  fmin  Xew  II(dIand  {S,  gly- 
cifpkyUa)^  called  swet^t  tea,  has  been  found  to 
possess  exedlent  qualities.  A  spedes  found  in 
the  southern  portions  of  North  America,  the 
false  China  root  (d.  pstudo- China,  Linn.),  ac- 
cording to  Elliott,  has  a  creeping,  nodose,  tu- 
berous root,  which  is  similarly  employed  as  an 
alterative.  In  the  woodlands  of  the  northern 
states  til u  wild  sarsaparilla  (ara //a  nndirnulii, 
linn.),  of  the  ginseng  ftmilj.  or  araliareir,  fur- 
nishes in  the  lonji,  creeping,  horizontal,  and 
ai'omatio  roots  a  popular  substitute  for  the  for- 
eign and  genuine  sirtiole.— The  valne  of  sarssp 
parilla  in  niedii  ins^  \<  a  subject  of  much  dispute, 
many  practitioners  considering  it  highly  useful 
in  a  Tarl^y  of  cases,  and  otilierB  tidying  it 

nearly  worthless. 

BAiiTUK,  a  N.  W.  department  of  France, 
formed  from  the  old  province  of  Maine-et- 
Parciie,  bounded  K.  by  Orne,  E.  by  Eurc-ct- 
I.oir  and  I.oir-et-Ober,  S.  by  Indro-et-Loiro 
and  Moine-et-Loire,  and  W.  by  Mayemiu ;  area, 
8,895  a^i  m. ;  popw  In  1666^  407,108.  The  only 


navigable  rivers  are  the  Loir  and  8nrttM^%it 

the  country  is  well  watered  1>y  numcrons  aouD- 
cr  streams.  There  are  mines  ol  irou  and  as- 
thracito.   Capital,  Le  ICans. 

SAKTO,  AsMMA.  SBu  See  Annsa  m 
Sabto. 

BABTORIUS,  Ebhst  Wiunajt  OratnriAX,  s 

German  theologian,  born  in  Darmstadt,  May  Ifll, 
1797,  died  at  Kouigsberg,  June  13,  1659.  He 
studied  theology  at  the  univer^ty  of  GAtthifea, 

and  became  professor  of  theology  at  Marbcre 
in  1821,  and  of  dogmatic  theolnpy  and  t!}  :r« 
at  Dorpat  in  1824,  with  the  honorary  liile  ol 
liussian  aulic  coun<»Ilor.  Thence  he  was  caJI- 
ed  to  Kouigsberg  as  superintendent-general  of 
the  province  of  East  Prussia.  Ue  early  em- 
braced the  views  of  the  strii  tly  orthodox  oU 
Lutheran  party,  and  remained  tlirou^-Loat  bis 
life  one  of  its  prominent  advocates,  lie  w&s  i 
very  prolifio  writer,  and  on  aoconnt  of  a  pecu- 
liar suavity  in  Ins  style  Le  haa  baen  called  tilt 
John  of  the  high  Lutherans. 

SABTORn^,  OioBo  FbntDStcH  Oitwistofh, 
baron  von  Waltershausen,  a  German  historisa, 
born  in  Cassel,  Aup.  25,  1705.  died  Aug.  24, 
1828.  Ho  studied  at  Gutlingen,  fir^^t  theolopr, 
and  afterward  the  historical  sciences,  and  ia 
1766  was  appointed  n?>istant  librarian,  ^'n 
1794  chief  librarian  of  the  univer?^5ty.  lie  w»s 
appointed  tutor  in  1792,  extraordinary  profes- 
sor of  philnsopby  in  1707.  ;.i  1  nidiuary  pr.f<-4- 
sor  in  lb02,  and  in  lbl4  professor  of' polirii-s. 
By  his  lectures  and  writings  he  greiuly  ad- 
vanced the  study  of  political  economy  throupb- 
out  Qermaoy.  In  1814  the  duke  of  Wciuutt 
sent  him  to  the  congress  of  Vienna,  but  he  re- 
mained there  only  until  the  beginning  of  th« 
year  1815,  having  been  elected  a  member  of  the 
legislature  of  Hanover.  In  the  ^troceedings  of 
the  legislature  ho  took  an  active  part  until 
IS]  7,  when  lie  resigned  in  order  to  devote  him- 
self to  his  prutesaional  duties.  In  1827  be  wst 
ennobled  l>y  the  king  €i  Bavaria.  He  wrote  a 
hi.story  of  the  Hanseatic  Icnp-ue,  an  essay  oo 
the  rule  of  the  Ostrogoths  in  Italy,  and  other 
historical  works,  beride  several  worka  on  p<h 
lifical  economy. 

tiAKUM,  Old,  an  extinct  city  and  parliamen- 
tary borough  of  Wiltshire,  England,  2  m.  X. 
from  Salisbury,  noted  In  the  history  of  the  t>a^ 
liiimentary  reform  movement.  It  w.is  a  place 
of  importimco  under  the  JSaxuns,  aiid  was  mads 
a  bishop's  see  in  the  11th  eentury ;  bnt  the  ca- 
thedral having  been  removed  to  the  prcf^nt 
site  of  Salisbun^  in  the  reign  of  Ilenry  Hi.,  in 
oonsequenca  of  a  local  quarrel,  the  place  was 
deserted,  and  has  not  now  a  single  Labit.irirr. 
a  few  traces  of  its  walls,  castle,  and  cathedral 
alone  remaining.  Having,  however,  been  en- 
dowed liy  Edward  III.  with  tl»e  privilege  of 
sending  two  members  to  the  house  of  coromooi, 
the  franchise  accompanied  the  estate,  and  the 
proprietor,  alter  it  had  lost  all  iCa  ii^bit^nt.s 
cofitinued  to  exercise  this  privilefr.^  jmm^  t<>  re- 
turn liie  two  membei-s  regularly  imiii  luc  pas*- 
ing  of  the  refonn  act  in  1888. 
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SASIv^VTCHEWAN  RIVER.  SeeHmoB^ 
i>Ai  Tkkritobt,  vol.  ix.  p.  324. 
SASNETT,  WiLUAM  J.,  D.D.,  an  American 

•  'ergyman  and  .inthor,  bom  in  Hancock  CO., 
ii(L,  April  29,  1820.  lie  was  graduated  at 
0:;letliOTpe  univerai^,  Georgia,  in  1839,  atodidd 
and  after  R  iird  joined  the  Alabama  confer- 
«iioe  of  the  Methodist  Epiacopttl  chan;h,  in 
n  iiich  he  received  his  first  Itinerant  appoint* 
lent^  In  1849  he  was  elected  professor  of 
i/ifflish  literature  in  Emory  college,  Ga.,  in 
I  >  j8  president  of  Lagrauj^o  Icmalo  college,  aud 
ni  1659  of  the  East  Alabama  male  college,  at 
A  jburn.  He  has  publbhed  a  work  on  "  Prog- 
res*"  (1855),  and  a  volume  of  "  Discuaaions  in 
LUwature  and  Religion"  (1860). 

SASSAFFiAS  (?  /?/ru«  «(j,«(//>a.s,  Linn. ;  sasta- 
froi  oJicintUe^  Necs),  a  amall^  hardy,  and  hand- 
come  tree  of  the  natora)  order  taurMem  or  the 
laare!  fiiTailj,  found  in  ricli  woods  from  Canaila 
ij  Louisiana.    Its  popular  uiuuo  is  of  Spanish 
irigin.   The  trunk  of  the  sassafras  tree  is  15 
to  50  feet  high;  when  ol<l  it  is  covered  with 
a  reddish  gray  bark,  deeply  and  irregularly 
cracked  so  as  to  aliovt  the  annual  layers  on  the 
bides  of  iLs  fissures,  and  of  a  dark  dnnemon  hoe 
:  ixt  to  the  wood.    Tlio  bratu  lies  are  numer- 
utii,  bare  and  crooked,  the  younger  only  being 
clothed  wiUi  iklk  and  pieuAnt  graen  leaTos  <a 
iT>jit  variety  of  forms,  .ind  which  tarn  to  a 
uaiT  Of  yellow  color  in  autumn.  Each  leaf  is 
supported  on  a  footrtallc  of  about  \  fta  length, 
li  acute  or  wedge-sh;i|)od  at  its  base,  often  en- 
tire, sometimes  oval  with  an  imperfect  lobe,  or 
:p>re  frequently  diktod  aud  3-lobed.  The 
Hvers  are  in  postered  and  hanging  racemes 
below  the  leaves  and  around  the  base  of 
tii)  recent  shoots ;  ilio  sterile  ones  consist  of  a 
csp  of  6  yellowish,  oblong,  petal-like  parts, 
sjrroanding  a  circle  of  6  stamens  which  en- 
>'l'jidi  3  other  atamena ;  the  fertile  have  only 
9  imperfect  ttamena  in  a  single  (urcle,  the  pistil 
f'^iisislmj:  of  a  roundish  ovary,  a  short  style, 
Aad  Btigma;  the  fruit  is  on  oval  berry -like 
drape,  of  B  rich  dark  blue  when  ripe,  and 
L'trao  on  a  dark  red,  tliickcned,  chih-shaped 
P^iaacle,  both  contrasting  tinely  with  the  foli- 
•15*;  it  is  eagerly  sought  for  by  birds,  though 
»  nanseoui  aromatic  flavor.    The  catorpil- 
|*w  of  several  beautiful  moths?  and  buttorfliea 
feed  upon  the  leaves. — The  value  of  the  sassa- 
'^ii  tree  is  now  chiefly  for  wnaroent,  being 
!  i  c  ilfivute  l  for  the  purpose,  c=«pecially  in 
io'-"i  I,  and  raised  from  the  seed  or  from  suck- 
!^^-9  and  oibets  of  the  roots.  Formerly  it  was 
repate  in  medicine,  and  its  roots,  ac- 
cording to  Gosnold,  formed  a  part  of  the  first 
F*''l^ttporfced  fW»m  ICassaohnsetts,  command- 
la'  ^^'^^^S*"*'  prices.  Its  bark  and  wood  are 
^^®olMt  and  diaphoretic,  and  are  tjsed  in 
^nitaautlsni  and  venere^il  diseases.    The  dried 
'«»vte,  which  contmn  mucilage,  are  mixed  with 
iri»£.'       young  Uv-;-^  and  the  root  bark, 
are  strongly  aromatic,  are  among  the 
i?^lc3  employed  in  making  domestic  beer. 
^  vood  is  brittle,  aoftk  and  doae-giained,  and 


sometimes  employed  for  drawers  and  chests, 
retaining  its  pleasant  odor  for  a  long  time ;  aa 
a  fuel  it  is  not  considered  Talnable,  snapping 
in  the  fire  like  chestnnt.  The  tree  is  seldom 
seen  in  caltivationi  though  deserving  the  core 
of  the  arhoricaltnrbt 

SASSANID.E,  a  dynasty  of  Persian  kings, 
founded  by  Ardesohir  Bxibeghan,  or  Artaxerxes 
IV.,  the  grandson  of  8i»san,  who  overthrew 
the  rule  of  the  Arsacidse,  about  A.  D.  226.  The 
period  of  this  dyiui.s*y  i-^  n  hrilliant  one  in  Per- 
sian history.  Uudei  iho  ►Su.-i>uuiiui  kings,  and 
especially  under  Sapor  I.,  Sapor  IL,  Cnosroea 
I.,  and  Chosroes  II.,  long  and  successful  wars 
were  carried  on  agmnst  the  Boman  and  By- 
aantine  emperors,  the  Persian  empire  was 
extended  and  consolidated,  and  the  Magian 
religion  was  restored  and  maintained.  Tlie 
dynasty  closed  with  Yezdegird  III.,  who  in  641 
was  beaten  by  the  caliph  Omar  in  the  great 
battle  of  Nahavand,  into  which  the  Persians 
went  150,000  strong;  he  afterward  fled  from 
place  to  place,  and  in  651  was  mordered  by  m 
miller  in  whose  mill  he  had  hidden. 

SASSOFEKRATO  (Giovanni  Ba.ttista  Sal- 
n),  an  ItaUan  painter,  born  in  the  oaitlo  of 
Sassoferrato,  near  Urbino,  about  the  commence* 
ment  of  the  17th  century,  died  in  Rome  is 
1685.  Of  his  biography  Utile  is  known,  and 
ho  is  freqticntly  cunfouuded  with  an  earlier 
artist  of  the  same  name,  who  imitated  Raphael, 
la  style  he  followed  the  Oarraod  and  th^ 
school,  with  a  t>wectnej;s  nil  (!■  licacy  of  exe- 
cution j)eculiar  to  himself,  lie  painted  laud* 
scapes,  sacred  portraits,  partieuluily  of  the 
Madonna,  and  more  rarely  historical  pieoea. 
In  the  last  named  department  his  chief  pro- 
duction is  an  altarpioce  in  the  church  of 
Montefiascono  representing  the  death  of  6k 
■TosPph.  The  Berlin  mnseun  contains  maqj 
of  ills  best  pictorea. 

8ATAN.  Bee  Dam. 

SATETXITE.   See  Astbonomy. 

SATIN,  a  closely  woven  glos^  silk,  original- 
ly imported  from  China.  Tm  nnifomily  smooth 
surface  by  which  it  is  dbtingui>hed  is  obtained 
by  the  use  of  a  loom  with  at  least  5-leaved 
heddlcs  aud  as  many  corresponding  treddles. 
Fonr  move  np  and  down  together,  carrying  as 
many  yarns  of  the  warp,  across  which  the  weft 
is  thrown  by  the  shuttle.  The  glossy  or  right 
side  comes  at  the  bottom  from  tbe  slinttla 
being  always  thrown  when  ]  of  the  warp  yam 
is  beneath  to  sustain  it.  By  naing  very  fine  aiUc 
yams  of  any  color  for  the  warp,  and  a  heavier 
black  yarn  for  the  woof,  the  right  side  will  pre- 
sent only  the  colored  yarn,  and  the  other  will 
be  a  block  surface  upon  which  the  crossing  of 
the  minute  warp  yarns  is  not  visiblei. 

SATIX  BOWER  BIRD,  a  conirostral  bird 
of  the  starling  tamily,  and  genus  ptiionorhyn- 
chm  (Kubl).  The  bill  is  moderate,  compressed, 
arched,  and  notched  ot  the  tip;  the  nostrils 
lateral,  deeply  sunk,  with  largo  opening  partly 
concealed  by  projecting  plumes;  wings  long 
and  pointed^  the  lit  8  qnills  gradnatad,  and  tha 
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4th  and  5th  equal  and  longest ;  fall  short  and 
even ;  tarsi  much  longer  than  middle  toe,  ro- 
bust and  scaled ;  all  4  to«a  long  and  strong, 
with  sharp  claws.  Two  ppf^rie-  are  described 
by  Gray,  peooUar  to  Australia,  found  chiefly 
in  forests  l)ord«ring  fhe  larger  rivers,  and  m 
thick  brushes  of  reilar;  when  perched  ou  lofty 
trees  they  utter  loud  and  harsh  notQn,  some* 
what  resembling  those  of  a  domestic  cat ;  they 
congregate  in  autumn  in  small  ilo<^ks  on  the 
pronnd.  Tlic  satin  bower  bird  (P.  holost  rimis^ 
Kuhl  I  is  about  tho  size  of  a  jackdaw  or  stimll 
cr  >  ,v  ;  in  the  adult  male  tbo  plumage  is  deep, 
sat  iny,  blue  bbick,  tlic  ]>riinaries  velvety  black, 
and  the  wings  and  tail  of  the  last  color,  edged 
witii  bine  buek;  eyes  light  blue,  witii  red  ofar- 
de  around  tho  pupil ;  Ijill  bluisli  born-colored, 
yellowish  at  tip,  and  legs  and  feet  yellowish 
white.  The  famale  Is  grayish  green  above,  the 
win^  and  tail  sulphur  brown ;  yellowish  be- 
low, each  feather  scaled  with  a  dark  brown 
border.  Tho  old  males  are  more  rarely  seen 
than  the  females  and  young  males,  and  the  last 
do  not  get  their  glossy  plumage  till  tho  2d  or  8d 
year.  They  feed  on  berries  and  fruits,  espe- 
dally  wild  figs  and  the  native  cherry,  and  they 
often  attack  tho  ripening  crops  of  tlie  settlers. 
The  common  name  is  derived  from  the  singular 
babit  which  the  females  have  of  making  very 
extraordinary  bower-like  structures,  of  various 
sizes,  which  are  tho  most  curious  examples  of 
bird  architeotare  on  record,  dbplaying  more 
ingenuity  combined  with  taste  than  auy  other 
members  of  tbo  class  of  birds.  On  the  gronnd, 
generally  under  the  shelter  of  trees  in  a  retired 
iribccv  they  form  •  dome-shaped  bower  of 
sticks  and  twigs  on  a  platform  of  the  same ; 
these  are  so  interwoven  that  the  tops  of  the 
twigs  torn  in  and  nearly  meet  at  the  top,  the 
forks  always  pointin«r  outward  so  as  to  offer  no 
obstruction  to  the  iugre^s  and  egress  of  the 
birds.  Bnt  the  most  singular  habit  is  the  man> 
nor  in  which  the  bower  is  ornamented;  tlj  v 
collect  with  great  perseverance  all  kinds  of  bril- 
liant and  striking  objects,  such  as  the  gaudy 
feathers  of  parrots,  shells,  skulls  and  bleached 
Iwnes  of  small  aniirtal'*.  bright  stones,  and  such 
high-coIore<l  ra^  as  they  cau  fiud  about  tho 
booses  of  the  nanlvea  and  settlers;  these  they 

Sdace  at  or  near  the  entrances,  introducing 
eathers  between  the  interstices  in  the  most 
ftntastio  and  often  In  s  ytry  pleasing  man- 
ner; 80  prono  arc  tlu birds  to  pick  up 
any  odd-looldng  thing,  that  the  natives  always 
aeareb  their  bowers,  sure  of  finding  many 
articles  which  they  have  missed  from  tbeir 
scanty  possessions.  These  bowers,  according  to 
Mr.  Gould,  ore  not  used  as  nests,  but  probably 
as  ossemUy  rooms,  where  many  ii  lividoabcf 
both  sexes  sport  in  the  most  playful  manner; 
they  are  probably  also  used  os  places  of  run- 
desvons  dniing  pairing  time,  and  for  tfie  ele- 
gancies and  amusement  =7  mtl^cr  than  the  neces- 
siUes  of  bird  life.  Thid  species  is  the  eowry  of 
the  natives,  and  is  found  chiefly,  if  not  only,  in 
jr«w8oiUiiWalM;  tlia  mab  baa  •  lood  liquid 


call,  beside  the  harsh  note  common  to  both 
sexes.  The  green  satin  bird  \B.  Smithti^  Vig. 
and  Hovaf.)  la  ra^rsmaltor ;  the  feaeral  eslsr 

is  a  parrot  green,  with  the  ends  of  the  wiii| 
coverts,  secondaries,  and  most  of  the  tail  fealb* 
ers  tipped  with  white,  and  bekrw  widk  onl 

spots  of  tho  same.  The  food  and  tho  lial  ita: 
are  the  same  as  in  the  last  species,  but  it  bss 
not  been  aseertained  that  it  makes  a  l>ower ;  it 
is  called  oat  bird  by  the  colonists,  from  the  re- 
semblance of  its  notes  to  the  nightly  conrrr* 
of  the  domestic  cat. — ^Thc  genus  chlamydi.-^^ 
(Oonld)  diflfers  in  having  the  nostrils  expo^,  & 
loiirt  and  syiL'litly  rounded  tail,  and  the  r;d 
4th  uuills  equal  and  longest.  Thej  are  ver; 
ahy  birds,  frequenting  the  forests  aad  brabn 
of  Australia ;  the  food  consists  of  fruits  and 
seeds.  They  make  still  more  remarkable  hov- 
ers Hask  the  preceding  genus,  and  tbe  slrwv 
tures  are  longer  and  more  avonue-like.  riinde 
externally  of  interwoven  twigs,  and  liiK-d  wiih 
tiJl  grfisses  meeting  above ;  they  are  decorated 
with  bivalve  shells,  stones,  small  akoOs^  ttd 
whitened  bones,  the  stones  being  arranged  as 
a  pavement,  and  so  as  to  keep  the  grasses  is 
place.  The  spotted  bower  bird  {C.  mosvIbIb. 
Gould)  is  about  11  inches  lone,  tbe  gcoeril 
color  above  being  deep  brown,  each  feathar 
tipped  with  bnff  and  edged  with  blade  en  Os 
head ;  the  back  of  tho  neck  is  crossed  ly  t 
broad  frill  of  ro^y  pink  elongated  feathers;  the 
lower  Tiarts  grayish  wMte;  both  sexes  ksre 
the  frill,  except  when  young.  In  some  of  the 
larger  bowers  made  by  this  bird,  wJiirh  hsd 
evidently  been  used  for  years,  Mr.  Gould  L«s 
seen  nearly  half  a  bushel  of  shells  and  pebbhs 
at  each  entrance,  which  had  been  brou^lt 
f^om  tho  shore  at  a  considerable  di»tan<^  Vui 
great  bower  bird  ((7.  nucha  Hit,  Gould)  is  aboot 
16  inches  long,  and  occurs  in  N.  TV.  An^tralia; 
it  is  gr(^iah  brown  above,  satiny  on  the  bend, 
tipped  wHh  grayish  white;  on  the  nape  a  rosy 
jmilc  frill  partly  encircled  with  a  rtifT  of  satiry 
plumes;  yellowish  gray  below,  tinged  with 
brown ;  It  makes  highly  ornamented  bowers. 
For  figiires,  and  details  on  all  these  ppeciea, 
SCO  Gould's  "  Birds  of  Australia,"  vol.  iv^  Kea 
8,  9,  10,  11  (fol.,  London,  1848). 

SATDT  SPAR,  a  name  sometimes  given  to  s 
fibrous  variety  of  gypsum,  whicli  has  a  satin 
lustre,  and  is  susceptible  of  a  high  polish.  It 
la  also  applied  to  a  variety  of  cucareona  spar 
which  exhibits  similar  features. 

SATIN  WOOD,  an  ornamental  wood  obtain- 
ed from  dMbreint  tree*  la  the  fiast  and  West 
Indies  and  in  South  America,  having  ■«  bt-n  po'- 
ished  a  high  lustre  like  that  of  satin,  and  soU 
pleasing  colors.  That  of  Guiana  is  white  and 
reddish,  and  is  the  product  of  the  Ferolia  and 
(hiianennh  (Aublet).  The  satin  wood  i>f  Cey- 
lon is  obtained  from  the  chloroTylon  .iai<  tenia. 
The  best  variety  is  imported  from  St  Dominjro 
in  logs  or  in  y>lan]cs  (  f  9  to  20  inches  witlth. 
That  from  Singapore  and  Borubayis  next  in 
quality;  the  poorest  sort  is  fronKewJheH- 
oame,  and  la  naad  chiefly  lior  brBahai.  1b» 
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wood  is  dolo,  MsembleB  boxwood  in  ooW,  but 

ii  mora  c>raQge,  and  is  sometimeB  beautifully 
mottled  and  oarled.  SoTorsl  Tears  ago  latia 
wood  vaa  moeh  vsod  for  Internal  deooration 

and  farnitare ;  bat  nt  present  it  U  rarely  aoin 
excepting  for  workboxea,  brushes,  d:c. 

SATRAP,  in  ancient  Persia,  tlie  governor  of 
a  province.  The  duties  of  the  ntmpairore 
originally  altogether  civil,  the  governors  of 
garrisons  and  military  oomnsandcrs  being  iudo- 
pendent  of  them,  and  both  classes  being  ap- 
puinted  by  and  directly  responsible  to  the  king. 
Gradoall/,  bowover,  both  the  civil  and  iuiUtat7 
power  in  the  provineea  oame  to  bo  confided  to 
the  satraps,  e-ipeelully  if  they  were  of  royal 
blood,  as  in  the  case  of  the  younger  Gyrus. 
The  more  powerful  of  them  being  thus  enabled 
when  so  disposed  to  defy  the  royal  authority, 
frequent  revolts  occurred,  and  many  mado 
ilicmselves  indepondcut. 

SATTARA,  a  province  of  British  India,  in 
the  Bombay  presiuenc  v.  bordering  on  the  Indian 
octan,  between  lat.  16'  22'  and  18°  33'  N.,  and 
long.  S4'  and  26'  E. ;  area,  1 1,000  sq.  m. ; 
j^)p.l,;520,f>00.  Capital,  <,innra.  The  river  Kist- 
nsi)  has  its  source  in  the  upper  part  of  Sottara, 
and  in  tta  6.  £.  conne  tbrongh  the  centre  of  the 
province  receives  many  tributaries.  The  coun- 
try forms  part  of  the  table  land  of  the  Deccan, 
sod  the  surface  is  generally  much  broken  and 
ragged.  The  Qhaats  extend  along  the  W.  boun- 
<lary.  The  soil  is  generally  barren,  and  in  the  W. 
or  more  elevated  part  of  the  country  the  climate 
is  cool  and  excessively  moist.  The  people  are 
nearly  all  of  the  ^lahratta  race.  Shovaj'  O.  the 
fonxouB  Mahratta  chief^  founded  the  kingdom  of 
Sattara  about  the  middle  of  the  ITth  century ; 
and  in  1740  one  of  his  succcsisor?  resigned  the 
posi^n  of  head  of  the  Mahrattas  to  an  officer 
of  bis  court,  called  the  peishwa,  who  transfer- 
"<  1  tlic  i^eat  of  government  from  Sattara  to 
i'oooa.  The  war  of  1817-18  left  the  whole 
itf  the  peishwa's  territory  in  the  hands  of  the 
British,  who  released  the  rsjah  and  restored 
bim  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestor?,  nndcr  Brit- 
ish protection.  lu  conistsquenco  of  certain  in- 
tr'inies,  ho  was  deposed  by  his  protectors  in 
1^39,  and  liis  brother  elevated  in  his  place. 
The  new  rjyah  governed  witli  great  wisdom, 
died  in  1848  without  iasne,  but  adopted  a 
^joy  distantly  related  to  him  a  few  hours  be- 
fore his  death.  It  was  decided  by  the  Briti^ 
nthoritiea  that  a  dependent  principality  conld 
ai>t  pass  to  an  adopted  heir  without  the  consent 
<>f  the  paramount  power ;  and  Sattara  was  an- 
Mied  to  British  India. 

SATURDAY  (Saturn's  day),  the  7th  and  kst 
Jay  of  the  u  eek,  and  the  Roman  Ji^s  Satumi. 

is  the  Jewish  sabbaUi,  and  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  breviary  is  itill  called  dia  MUaf*. 

!^.\TrR\'  (SATrnxrs),  an  ancient  mythical 
kiag  or  d;2ity  of  Italy,  to  whom  was  ascribed 
^he  btrodnction  of  i^ncaltare  and  dTilintion. 
.^ccordin'.;  to  the  tradition  of  the  aborigines,  he 
^^tgned  on  the  Capitoline  hill,  and  after  hia 
«rth  WM  tranilitod  to  flu  tbodM  Of  the  lodi. 


He  emancipated  the  inhabitants  from  fhetr  mt- 

ape  life,  and  taught  them  the  arts  of  pr  ^^  o, 
whence  his  roi^  was  called  the  golden  age  of 
Italy.  With  hia  wife,  Ops,  the  repreeentatiyo 
of  plenty,  he  was  regarded  a«  the  protector  of 
agriculture  and  of  all  ve<7etation  which  tended 
to  the  benefit  of  man,  and  carried  in  his  hand 
a  orooked  prnning  knife.  The  Greek  deity  Cro- 
nos, with  whom  he  was  frequently  i  dentified, 
was  the  youngest  son  of  Heaven  ai;d  Larth,  and 
the  father  of  Jnpiter,Jnno,  Neptune,  and  Pluto. 
He  usurped  the  sovercip^ity  of  Heaven  (IJra- 
nos),  and  instituted  a  reign  of  peace  and  plenty, 
eaUed  by  the  poets  the  golden  age,  to  wldeh 
succeeded  the  rule  of  Jupiter,  -who  depo>cd  and 
imprisoned  his  fiuhcr.  His  name  literally  slg- 
niflestime,  and  in  the  character  of  the  d^roy- 
er  ho  was  represented  as  bearing  a  sickle  or 
Bf  yfhe,  and  as  devouring  Ins  own  offspring. 

8  AT  URN,  TuE  Planet.    See  Astronomy. 

SATURNALIA,  the  featiyal  of  Sutum,  oelc- 
brated  originally  by  the  rural  population  of  an- 
cient Italy  in  December,  as  a  sort  of  harvest 
home,  and  in  later  ages  converted  into  a  sea- 
son of  alinnst  iV  >Irite  relaxation  and  merry 
making.  Its  origin  extends  into  mythical 
timea,  and  was  ascribed  to  Janns,  Heroalee, 
and  others.  Tnllua  ITostilius  is  said  to  have 
instituted  or  rather  revived  ^amcs  of  the  Satur- 
nalia and  Opalia  at  Rome,  m  honor  of  Satnm 
and  Ops,  to  commemorate  a  victory  over  tho 
Sabines ;  and  thenceforth  probably  tho  festival 
took  its  place  permanently  in  tho  Roman  calen- 
dar. During  the  repnlille  a  single  day  in  tho 
middle  of  December  was  set  apart  for  its  cele- 
bration, although  tho  whole  month  was  con- 
sidered as  dedicated  to  Satnm ;  but  nnder  tlie 
emperor  Augtistus  the  term  was  made  to  em- 
brace 3  dava,  Dec.  17, 18,  and  19,  to  which  a 
4th  day,  and  nnder  OaKgnIa  a  6t1i,  wae  added,  ft 
would  seem,  however,  that  under  thoemperofs 
tho  festivities  in  reality  lasted  7  days,  and  in- 
cluded 8  separate  festivals^  the  Saturnalia  prop- 
er, the  Opalia,  and  the  BigiUaria,  so  called  from 
tho  little  earthenware  figures  frivt  n  to  children 
as  presents.  During  the  Satnriuili  no  business 
of  any  kind  was  transacted,  the  d  i  :  tlorui  of 
rank  were  fornrotton,  tho  utmost  tVee<lom  of 
speech  was  permitted,  and  crowds  perambu- 
lated the  streets,  wearing  the  piUu*^  the  em- 
blem of  liberty,  and  shouting  To  Saturnalia^ 
much  in  the  same  spirit  as  in  the  modem  car- 
nirai  time;  while  within  doors,  feasting  and 
revelry  were  indulged  to  an  inordinate  degree. 

SATYR,  in  Greek  mythology,  a  species  of 
rustic  divinity  or  supernatural  creature,  under 
the  government  of  the  god  Baodmsi,  and  foras- 
ing  part  of  hij<  rotinuo.  Satyrs  are  repre«»ented 
as  robust  and  rough  in  appearance,  with  the 
heada  and  bodies  of  men  and  sometimes  tho 
lower  parts  of  goats.  Their  ears  were  pointed 
like  those  of  animals,  and  they  had  short  horns 
and  tdls.  In  character  they  were  frolicsomo 
and  addicted  to  variou;*  kinds  of  sensual  enjoy- 
ments. They  are  sometimea  confounded  by  the 
lattn  poelawitii  tho  Italian  fenns,  although  oii- 
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and  bass-reliefs  so  represented.  Ono  of  tho 
most  culebrutoJ  Htatueii  of  auLitjiUitj  \vn3  tlid 
■atyr  of  Praxiteloe  at  Athens. 

8AUK,  a  S.  W.  co.  of  Wisconsin,  drained  by 
the  Barraboo  river ;  area,  085  sq.  m. ;  pop.  ia 
1B60,  4,871 ;  in  1860,  18,894.  The  nir&ce  is 
hilly  and  well  timbered,  and  the  soil  fertile. 
The  Milwaukee  and  La  Crosse  railroad  passes 
tlirough  the  county.   Capitol,  Barraboo. 

6AUL  (Ileb.  S/iaul),  tho  first  king  of  Israel, 
son  of  Kish,  of  the  tribe  of  Beiynmin.  He  had 
4,  or  according  to  some  6  sons,  8  uf  vvliom,  in- 
cluding Jonathan,  the  intimate  friend  of  David, 
fell  with  their  father  in  the  battle  against  the 
Philistines  at  Mount  Gilboa,  and  one  of  whom, 
IsbboAeth,  for  tiro  3re8rs  slier  ISa  flither's 
death  maintained  himself  a3  liiD'j;  of  all  tho 
tribes  except  Jodah.  lie  had  also  two  daugh- 
tere,  Merab,  the  firsfc  born,  and  Hicbal,  the  wife 
of  ])avid.  (For  tbo  histoij  hls  reign,  see 
H£BB£ws,  vol.  ix.  p.  39.) 

SAULCY,  Louis  F£licien  Joseph  Caigxabt 
DB,  a  FreTicb  antiquary  und  numismatist,  born 
in  Lille,  March  19, 1807.  He  was  n  pupil  of  tho 
polytechnic  school,  becauio  an  utlicer  of  artil- 
lery, and  devoted  his  leisure  hours  to  numis- 
matics and  antiiiuitii's.  In  1830  tlio  FrLtuh 
institute  awarded  him  a  prize  for  his  Jissai  de 
tkmifieation  de$  tuitet  mMitairei  Bywantinet; 
and  ill  ISoD  the  ncadomy  of  inscriptions  cloi  ted 
him  a  corresponding  member,  lie  had  mean- 
while been  appointed  professor  of  meehuiios 
in  a  military  school  at  Metz;  whence,  tlirougU 
the  influence  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  ho  was 
called  to  tho  post  of  keeper  of  tho  museum  of 
artillery  in  Pai  is.  In  1842  ho  became  a  rein- 
dent  TTiber  of  the  academy  of  inscriptions. 
He  studied  in  succession  the  Ccltiboriiin,  Fhce- 
nician,  Egyptian,  and  cuneiform  insctipdons; 
and  in  IS.'O,  Bailing  for  Palestine  in  company 
with  his  son  and  M.  £douard  Bulessert,  he  ex- 
plored the  DMd  sea  and  the  snrroanding  terri- 
tory. On  lii."^  rcrnrn  to  Franco  he  announced 
that  ho  had  found  the  ruins  of  Sodom  and  the 
other  cities  that  were  thought  to  have  been 
submerged  under  the  Dead  sea,  and  that  he 
had  identified  tho  "tombs  of  the  kings"  at  Je- 
rusalem as  actually  tho  royal  sepulclires  of  Ju- 
dah;  andasanemenceof  this,he  bronglit  for 
Uj©  Louvre  a  sarcophagus  which  possibly  be- 
longed to  one  of  the  race.  These  oi^bertious 
ffave  rise  to  animated  cUscnssions,  in  which  Do 
oanlcy's  opinions  were  very  severely  criticized. 
His  Voyage  autour  de  la  Mer  MorU  et  dam  let 
term  hibliqvei  was  published  in  Paris  in  1852-H 

(2  Vols.  4to.,  with  maps  nnd  drawings).  Since 
then  he  has  resumed  his  numismatic  pursuits, 
and  beside  contributions  on  this  subject  to  the 
Memoires  of  the  academy  of  sciences  and  various 
periodicals,  he  has  published  l-^tutlrs  ttitr  In  nv- 
mismittiuuc  Judaiqm.  and  also  a  JJialoire  de 
Vart  Judalqve,  tkU  da  UsUa  Merit  etprt^atui 
(Paris.  I8r,s). 
SALLT  bi£.  MAliiE.   See  SiOhT  Maui's 


SAHMAIFF.   Sea  BaiMaania. 

SAFMAKKZ,  or  SAUSMAnKz,  Jamxs  di, 
baron,  an  £uglish  admiral,  bom  in  Peter 
Port,  Gnemsey,  March  11, 1757,  died  in  Gocn- 
sey,  Oct.  0,  IS^IC).  At  the  age  of  13  he  entered 
the  navy,  and  in  1776,  for  hjs  share  in  tho  u- 
tack  on  Charleston  nnder  Sir  Peter  Parker,  wa* 
nnido  lientenant.  He  served  in  America  dur- 
ing the  following  4  years,  was  rai«-ed  to  fhe 
rook  of  commander  for  his  conduct  in  the  ca- 
gagement  between  the  Coglish  ttoA  Dutch  flett 
on  Ang.  5,  1781,  and  as  captain  of  the  Ros- 
sell,  a  .ship  of  tho  line,  under  Lord  Bodnej, 
gained  great  honor  in  the  engagmnent  betwecfl 
tho  English  and  French  Heets  on  April  12. 
17S2.  In  1793  he  was  knighted  for  the  csp- 
tore  of  a  French  frigate.  In  NoTember  of  tM 
same  year,  while  in  command  of  a  Mi  all  k  c-id- 
ron,  he  was  attacked  bj  a  French  force  tVice 
as  lai^  as  bis  own,  bat  maintained  a  mcning 
fight  and  succeeded  in  saving  all  lis  ws^^ 
In  March,  1795,  ho  was  appointed  t<>  tl:e  com- 
mand of  the  Orion,  74,  nnd  was  pre- nt  :i!  the 
battle  of  June  2.3,  at  the  engage  nient  off  C^>« 
St.  Vincent,  and  in  the  battle  of  the  Xi'.e,  in 
which  last  he  w  as  second  in  command,  acd 
was  severely  wounded.  During  the  winter  of 
1799  nnd  I  '^OO  he  commanded  the  sqiir.drr.n  ' 
dered  to  watch  tho  French  fleet  in  Brest,  In 
1801  he  was  created  a  baronet  and  rear  adminl 
of  the  bine,  nnd  placed  in  command  of  a  small 
squadron  commissioned  to  watch  the  Sp.nrL^h 
fleet  at  Cadiz.  On  July  6  he  attacked  the 
French  vesseb  in  the  bay  of  Algeciras,  but  was 
worsted.  In  a  sub^eqnent  engngcment  on  July 
10  he  wtui  jnoro  bucce>st'u],  the  i  nc  my  losing  3 
sail  «tf  the  line,  and  3,000  men  killed  or  takett 
prisoners.  For  this  service  the  admiral  receiv- 
ed the  order  of  the  bath,  the  thanks  of  both 
houses  of  parliament,  and  a  pension  of  £1,200 
in  1^03.  At  the  1  i  -hming  of  the  war  w  ith 
Bussia,  ho  was  appointed  to  the  command  of 
the  Baltic  fleet,  and  by  bis  diplomatio  as  well 
as  naval  skill  was  largely  instrnmental  in  de* 
taching  that  power  from  its  alliance  with 
France.  In  1814  he  was  made  full  admiral,  in 
1819  rear  admiral,  and  In  1821  vice  f.dmiral  of 
Great  Britain,  and  in  ]s*24  waaereated  port  ad- 
miral of  riymouth,  which  post  he  held  until 
1827.  In  Sept.  1831,  he  was  elevated  to  the 
l>eerago  as  Baron  de  Saumarez  of  Sanmarez  in 
the  island  of  Guernsey,  and  thenceforth  lived 
in  retirement.  His  life  has  been  written  by 
Sir  John  T^^-s  under  the  title  of  "  ^Tcnioir-i  .-j..! 
Oorrcspoudence  of  Admiral  Lord  de  Saumarez" 
(2  Tols.  8to.,  London,  1838). 

SAr^IUK.  a  town  of  France,  in  tho  depart- 
ment of  Maine-et-Loire,  situated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Loire,  26  m.  S.  S,  E.  from  Angers; 
pop.  in  1856,  18,078.  It  is  built  partly  on  a 
steep  hill  pnrnioimted  by  an  old  castle  now 
used  as  an  arsenal,  and  partly  on  the  low 
ground  by  the  river,  and  is  connected  with  a 
snbnrb  on  the  opposite  bank  by  n  hnnd<*<  me 
bridge.  The  church  of  Notre  Dame  de  Nan- 
tlUj  Is  add  to  have  been  origtnallx  erected  ia 
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the  f>th  century.  Tlio  principal  manDfactares 
ore  liueo,  glaas,  enamelled  articles,  leather,  and 
saltDetre ;  and  some  trade  is  carried  on  in  farm 
proanoe.  Sanmur  was  early  attached  to  the 
cnnse  of  the  reformation,  and  bMame  a  atroiig* 
hold  of  the  Protestants. 

SAnin>EBSf  Pbikob,  attom^f-general  of 
Havti.  a  negro,  born  in  Thetford,  Vt.,  ahnnt 
1 775,  died  in  Hajti,  Feb.  12, 1840.  Ue  was  tor 
aofue  yesn  a  tcMcher  of  free  eolored  Bohoob 
in  Colchester,  Conn.,  and  Boston,  Moss.  In 
1 S07  he  went  to  HajtL  where  Chriatophe  ea- 
(Toged  him  to  improve  the  state  of  ednoation  in 
bU  dominions,  and  sent  him  to  England  to  pro- 
cnre  the  necest=i,iry  teacher?,  books,  nnd  school 
apparatus.  While  in  tliat  country  he  received 
much  attention  and  mixed  in  the  most  aruto> 
cratic  society  owing  to  a  hidrcrons  misappre- 
hension of  his  Christian  name  for  a  title.  On 
hie  return  to  Hajti,  the  re>;ult  of  his  mission  not 
being  satbfactorr  to  Chri>to{>]ie.  Satindcrs  kft 
the  island  and  returned  to  the  United  Btates, 
wbere  he  studied  diTniitf,  and  preached  for 
fovihi  time  to  a  congref^ation  in  Philadelpliia. 
A^r  a  few  years  he  returned  to  Uajti,  where 
be  was  rseeSved  urikli  great  fiivor,  and  appointed 
attomey-preneral  of  the  republic,  which  office  ho 
held  till  his  death.  Tie  published  gerer.nl  jiniall 
works,  including  Havtian  Pupers"  (London, 
IS  16). 

SArN'PEFvSOX,  XicnoLAS,  an  En  dish  math- 
ematician, born  at  Thnrleston,  Yorkshire,  in 
1682,  die  1  April  19,  1739.  Before  he  was  a 
year  old  ho  lost  hU  »l'^]\t  by  the  small  pox.  Ho 
UK^ame  acquainted  with  the  Qrcck  and  Latin 
languages  while  young,  and  was  instmeted  hj 
his  fatTiL-r  in  the  riKliinent-H  of  mathematics. 
At  18  ho  received  instruction  in  algebra  and 
georaetrj,  and  hy  the  aaslstanee  of  some  friends 
was  enabled  to  attend  an  academy  near  Shef- 
field. In  1707  he  established  himself  m  a 
teacher  of  mathemathics  and  optics  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  in  1711  Queen  Anno,  on  the  re- 
commendation of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  conferred 
upon  him  the  dc-gree  of  M.A.  in  order  that  he 
might  be  qualified  to  hold  the  Lucosiau  profes> 
porship  of  niathomatics  in  Christ'.'*  college,  to 
which  he  was  theroapon  appointed,  as  succes- 
sor of  ICr.  VliistoD.  In  17SS  he  was  orMrted 
I.L.D.  by  the  special  mandate  of  Oeorfje  IT.  lie 
wrote  ''  Elements  of  Algebra''  and  the  Method 
of  Fluxions**  (8to.,  175C),  as  well  as  a  commen- 
tary (2  vols.  4to.,  London,  1740)  on  some  parts 
of  Newton's  Prineipia.  Ho  invented  a  method 
of  performing  arithmetical  operations  solely  by 
the  sense  of  toooh. 

SAURIANS,  an  order  of  Rcaly  reptiles,  in- 
cluding such  as  are  popularly  oalled  lizards, 
skhiks,  monitora,  gedeos,  iguanas,  agamas, 
'  bftmelcon'i,  &c..  and  the  extinct  iguanodon, 
i«:hthyo$aara9,  pterodactyl,  and  plesiosaunis ; 
the  ophisaariwia,  like  the  blind  worm  and  am- 
phiAaena,  have  no  limbs,  and  form  the  connect- 
ing Hnks  between  lizards  and  serpents.  The 
Mua  of  the  upper  Jaw  and  ihoe  are  ^mij  at- 
tM^ed  to  tlio  omlnBi,  and  have  no  indepoi- 


dcnt  motions  as  in  snakes;  the  lower  jaw, 
instead  of  having  a  loose  articulation  with  the 
movable  mastoid  and  tympanic  bones,  is  tirmly 
snpported  on  a  single  point,  allow iny;  no  dila- 
tation of  the  opening  of  the  mouth;  the  two 
branches  are  united  at  the  symphysis  immova- 
bly. Both  jaws  are  armed  with  teeth,  and  in  a 
fc'v  instances  the  palate;  the  teeth  are  conical 
and  Blightly  hooked,  sometimes  compressed  and 
sem^ ;  they  are  attaobed  to  the  aorfiuM  of 
the  jaw,  or  placed  in  a  shall  on*  groove,  but 
are  never  implanted  in  separate  sockets.  The 
tongne  has  two  very^  different  forms;  it  ia 
either  long,  slender,  bifid,  and  sheathed,  as  in 
snake?  ( fhsiUn^juia  or  hptn/jfossa),  or  is  thick 
and  lleshy,  without  sheatli  {hretilinguia  or 
pachyglot$a) ;  in  the  fbtratiBt  diyisicm  are  inclu- 
ded the  ekinks,  amphisbfena,  common  lizards, 
and  monitora,  and  in  tho  latter  tho  geckos, 
iguanas,  agamas,  and  chameleon.  The  eyea 
nliti'  t  always  have  di>tinct  niov;.l)le  lids,  the 
ear  is  visible  externally,  tho  skin  is  covered 
with  scsles  as  In  snakes,  and  the  head  is  pro> 
tected  by  shield-like  plates;  tlu  vt  .v  i-ener- 
ally  4  well  developed  iimbe ;  a  sternum  ui  pres- 
ent in  aO,  to  whioh  some  of  the  movable  ribs 
are  always  attached,  and  its  size  is  in  relation 
to  the  development  of  tho  limbs.  The  body  is 
elongated,  rounded,  witii  imbricated  or  gran- 
ular scales ;  tho  tail  is  long  and  tapering,  rare- 
ly prehensile,  and  generally  covered  with  scales 
in  whorls;  the  toes  are  furniahed  with  chiws; 
the  head  is  united  totiie  spine  by  a  single  ooo- 
d  vie ;  tlie  lips  arc  not  movable,  nnd  the  male 
external  reproductive  organs  are  double.  The/ 
are  all  air-breathers,  aEd  the  two  lungs  are 
about  equally  developed ;  tho  youn;:^  underfro 
no  metamorphosis,  and  tho  eggs  ore  covered 
by  a  hard  stan  or  shdl;  a  few  are  vtviparona. 
(See  Lizard.)  The  anal  aperture  is  t  ransverse, 
and  tho  dermal  or  external  skeleton  is  not  bony 
like  that  of  the  hricata  or  crocodilians ;  the 
older  writers,  ud  aomn  of  the  modem,  place 
the  crocodilians  among  saurlans.  This  order 
is  very  numerous  in  genera  and  species,  dL»- 
trihnted  most  abundantly  in  tropical  regions, 
where  they  are  largest  and  most  acti\  c'.  In 
thehr  movements  they  oome  near  tho  mumtuula, 
among  them  being  ibimd  those  which  creep, 
others  which  walk,  or  rnn,  or  climb,  or  sv.  im, 
or  dive,  or  burrow,  or  fly.  Their  important  sub- 
divisions are  treated  under  tho  popular  names. 

SAURIN,  Jacques,  a  French  Protestant  cler- 
gyman, born  in  Nime?,  Jan.  0,  1077,  died  at 
tho  Hague,  Dec.  30,  1730.  He  relinijuiahcd  hid 
studies  at  Geneva,  whither  his  father  had  re> 
tired  on  the  rovo^nfion  of  tho  edict  cf  Xantos, 
for  the  profession  o!  arms,  and  in  1094  made  a 
campaign  in  the  English  service  as  a  cadet 
ntider  Lord  Galway,  and  afterward  served  in 
Piedmont  After  the  duke  of  Savoy  made 
peeoe  with  France,  8anrin  returned  to  Geneva 
and  resnmed  tlie  study  of  philosophy  and  theol- 
ogy. In  1700  he  visited  Holland,  and  in  the 
next  year  went  to  England,  where  he  became 
paator  of  the  WaUooo  ohureh  in  London.  H« 
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epont.  ^ere  4  jMn,  dter  whUA  he  retnrned  to 

Holland,  and  passed  th«  rest  of  his  life  at  the 
Hague,  acquiring  the  reputation  of  the  greatest 
preoclier  of  the  Frendi  Iteformed  church.  Bis 
pnhOshed  writhip-^  oompriso  12  volumes  of  Rcr- 
IBODS  (6  voIum«)9  of  which  have  been  translated 
Into  Bnglisb),  and  yrnhma  tnatiaM  and  dis- 
courses. 

6AUSSUKE.  L  Hobags  B£n£i>iot  de,  a 
8win  geologist  and  notanilift,  bom  in  Geneva, 

Feb.  17,  1740,  died  there,  Jan.  22,  1799.  He 
was  the  son  of  Nicolas  de  Saus.sure,  a  writer 
on  agriculture.  At  the  ago  of  21  ho  was 
elected  professor  of  phyiios  and  philosophy  at 
the  university  of  Ger'f^va.  His  favorite  [nir- 
suit  at  first  was  botany,  and  e«pecially  vege- 
table physiology;  and  In  1762  he  ])ablished  liis 
Obterrafions  siir  Vicorce  d(s  feuillf^  ft  (A  ^  p<'- 
takt.  In  1768-'9  he  visited  Paris,  explored  the 
extinct  ToloanoeB  of  Anvcrgne,  and  travelled 
throuf,'l>  Belgium,  TT'  HutmI,  mi  l  England.  Sub- 
sequently ho  cxiuuined  particularly  Mounts 
Yesnvius  and  Etna,  traversed  the  entire  chain 
of  the  Alps  14  times  by  8  different  routes,  and 
mndo  \^  other  excursions  to  central  points  of 
the  chain ;  visited  the  mountains  of  England, 
Germany,  Bargnndy,  and  Daupliin6;  in  1786 
ascended  the  summit  of  Mont  Blano,  where  he 
remained  for  3^  Jiours;  in  1788  the  Col  du 
G^ant,  on  which  ho  encamped  for  17  days; 
and  in  1789  he  reacln-d  tliv  summit  of  Mnnto 
Bosa  in  the  Pennine  Alps.  For  facilitating  his 
Investigations,  he  invented  tiie  mognetometer, 
hygrometer,  electrometer,  cyanometer,  diapha- 
nometer,  and  anemometer.  His  observations 
were  recorded  with  the  utmost  esre  and  eandor, 
and  the  knowledge  thus  obtained  of  the  crust  of 
the  globe  laid  the  foundations  for  a  geological 
theory  based  on  fact  and  not  on  speculation. 
The  exact  and  vivid  descriptions  in  hia  Voyage* 
dans  hi  Alpes  (4  voh.,  1779-'96)  gave  him  the 
title  of  "  the  first  painter  of  the  Al{>s."  He  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  council  of  200  in  (Ge- 
neva, and  of  the  national  assembly  of  France 
atlter  the  annexation  of  that  city  to  Franoe 
in  1798.  He  wss  the  fonnder  of  the  sodety  of 
arts  of  Geneva,  and  iU  president  till  his  death. 
Beside  the  works  above  named,  he  left  a  Dit- 
tertaiw  PhpHea  de  Igne  (Geneva,  1769) ;  Es- 
*ai$  tur  Vhygrometrie  (1763) ;  Relation  ahrigh 
fPffn  voyage  d  In  cime  du  Mont  Blanc  en  Aoftt 
1787  (1787):  and  numerous  dissertations  and 
essays,  n.  Nicolas  Theodore  de,  son  of  the 
preceding,  boru  in  Geneva.  Oct.  14,  1707,  died 
there  in  April,  1845,  was  professor  of  miner- 
alogy and  geology  in  the  nniverrity  of  Geneva, 
and  attained  a  high  reputation  for  his  investi- 

Stions  and  diiicoveries  in  vesetahlo  chemistry. 

of  the  prect  di  i  '.  liorn  in  Geneva  in  176n,  died 
there,  April  20,  1841,  married  Jacques  Necker, 
professor  of  botany  at  the  academy  of  Geneva, 
and  nephew  of  the  celebrated  financier.  8Iie 
transhitod  Sclilegers  **  Course  of  Dramatic  Lit- 
erature'' (1814),  and  wrote  Notice  tur  U  earac- 
Mm  s«  fas  MIt  <b  JfiM  4s  Ml  (Bvo^  Fteiii 
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IMO),  and  VMumtion  progrtmr^^  on  etud*iM 
court  de  la  tie  (S  vol?  8\  o  ,  Paris,  1828-1^ 
which  received  the  Moatiiyon  prize. 

SAUYEUH,  Joseph,  a  French  mathems^ 
cian,  born  at  La  Fleche.  March  24,  1653.  di-.-d 
in  Paris,  July  9, 1716.  Ho  was  mnte  until  Uie 
age  of  7  years,  and  Us  voice  end  hearing 
^v:lv^l  remained  imperfect;  yet  he  is  chieify 
celebrated  for  his  researches  in  mosical  aooo»> 
tics,  of  whidi  he  made  a  nev  science.  Bs 
early  had  to  struggle  against  adverse  circDin- 
stances  ;  bnt  having  gained  an  introdnction  at 
court  through  the  friendship  of  Prince  Eugene^ 
to  whom  he  had  given  lessons,  and  by  the  pi^ 
lication  of  a  work  on  the  probability  of  chances 
in  various  games,  in  1080  he  was  appointed 
mathematieal  instmetor  of  the  pages  of  ths 
dauphint in  1686  profesf^or  of  matboTiiatici 
at  the  college  of  France,  and  in  1703  examiner 
of  engineers  on  the  reoommendatiani  and  as 
succe-"or  of  Vauban,  whose  friendship  he  hsd 
secured  by  a  work  on  fortification.  Aided  ia 
his  mosical  investigations  by  the  most  ddlfld 
practitioners,  among  other  results  he  deter^ 
mined  the  number  of  vibrations  corresponding 
to  each  determinate  sound,  whether  of  an  or- 
gan pipe  or  of  a  sonorons  cord ;  and  he  for* 
nished  to  the  Mt moire*  of  the  aeadenn-  of  sci- 
ences, of  which  he  became  a  member  in  16M, 
namcrous  papers  on  his  discoveries  and  tbsb 
practical  applications.  He  wms  also  the  anthf^r 
of  a  universal  and  perpetual  calendar,  of  the 
charts  of  the  coasts  of  France  forming  the  inl 
volume  of  the  Neptune  Fran^aix,  Are. 

SAVAGE,  BicuABD,  an  ^gii^  poet,  bora 
In  London,  Jan.  10,  1607-'8,  died  in  Bristol 
Aug.  1,  1748.   According  to  his  own  story, 
which  has  never  obtained  universal  credent^, 
ho  was  tho  illegitimate  offspring  of  Aum, 
countess  of  Macclesfield,  and  Richard  Savafi^ 
Earl  Rivers,  and  at  the  age  of  14  months  was 
consigned  by  bis  mother  to  the  care  of  a  poor 
woman,  who  brought  him  up  in  obscurity. 
The  ronntegs  early  disowned  him.  but  her 
mother,  Lady  Mason,  caused  him  to  be  placed 
in  a  school  at  Bt.  AJbana,  after  leaving  wldch 
he  was  apprenticed  to  a  shoemaker.    I'ntil  his 
17th  year  be  bore  the  name  o£  Bauih ;  bnt  hesr> 
ing  then  by  accident  the  secret  of  his  biitib,  ha 
assumed  his  fnther^s  name.   AH  efforts  to  ob* 
tain  recofrnition  from  his  mother  howevw 
proved  unavailing,  and  throughout  her  Ufe  tiit 
manifested  Ibr  him  the  utmost  repwgnMioe 
Ti  e  di'^coverr  of  his  parentage  seems  to  hare 
awakened  iu  Savage,  remarkable  in  hin  youih 
for  quickness  and  enthusiasm,  an  ambition  to 
rUo  above  his  humble  employment:  and.  his 
story  becoming  known,  inflaentiai  friends  tfK 
nmd  to  as£t  him.  Amonir  ethen*  fiCesm, 
WilkF  tlio  actor,  and  Mrs.  Oldfield  befrii-nded 
him,  and  in  1728  he  produced  a  successful  tra- 
gedy, "Sir  Thomas  Ovcrbury,"  in  whleb  he 
played  the  principal  character,  and  which  yield- 
ed him  a  profit  of  £200.    The  publication  of  a 
volume  of  uuscellanies  soon  oflt^r  increased  Ul 
NpQtirtioik;  hot  his  irritable  and  ei^iifaiiTe 
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tMiiper  and  foodaess  for  low  ex^ofnmi^  oon- 
rinnaUr  interfered  with  hi-  advani^cment.  In 
1727,  having  killed  a  ni  ui  m  u  drunken  brawl, 
be  was  tried  and  <-()U(li  m]Md  to  death.  The 
C'tanteaa  of  Hertford  iutorceded  with  Queen 
Caroline  in  hia  behalf,  and,  despite  the  exer- 
tionsofbis  nioibarto  bave  uemntenoe  carried 
into  effect,  on  the  fjronnd  that  he  had  once 
attempted  her  own  life,  he  received  the  rojral 
pardon.  Lctmnf^  prison  with  feelings  exasper^ 
ated  to  the  hifrhost  [)itchof  resentment  against 
mother,  be  published  his  poem,  The 
IJastard,"  written  under  a  bitter  sense  of  wrong 
and  foil  of  enei^etie  fiseling  and  sarcasm.  With 
i  view  of  pnt'infr  an  end  to  the  publir-  «o;\ndal 
•vhieh  ho  provoked,  Lord  Tvrcoiinel,  a  relative 
of  hismouer,  soon  afterward  took  him  into  his 
wa  bouse,  where  he  was  alh)\vc'(l  an  annual  in- 
iiotm  of  £200.   For  se?eral  jears  he  led  a  life 
of  plaasarable  exoitement,  eoiirted  and  eareas- 
^^^i  by  men  of  jreni'H  anrl  fashion;  bat  having 
i^aarrelled  with  his  protector  he  was  again 
ctrt  adrift  upon  the  world.  By  the  death  of 
Queen  Caroline  soon  after  he  was  deprived  of 
a  pension  of  £50,  and  left  to  the  charity  of  his 
iriends,  whom  he  gradually  alienated  by  his 
extravagance  and  arroganee.   He  was  finally 
i'  iTced  to  retire  to  Swansea  in  Wales,  and  an 
a.'iiiual  liiipend  of  £50  was  contributed  to  his 
support  by  Pope  and  others.   Wearying  of  the 
'1  r.uess  of  this  place,  he  set  off  after  tlio  lapse 
of  a  year  for  London  with  a  tragedy  which 
k  hoped  to  have  produced.   While  passing 
throu;'^  Bristol  he  Was  arrested  for  a  debt  of 
X6,  sod  died  in  the  debtors'  prison  of  that 
pUm.  In  addition  to  the  works  mentioned,  he 
wrote  the  *'  Wanderer"  (1729),  a  poem  est»>em- 
f  j  by  him  as  his  masterpiece,  ana  dedicated  to 
lordTyrcoDQcI,  and  a  number  of  minor  pieces. 
Hii  melancholy  career  is  the  subject  of  one  of 
Ujdbestof  Johnson's  "  Lives  of  the  Toet^." 

SAVANNAH,  the  largest  citv  in  Georgia, 
ani  capital  of  Ohatham  CO.,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Savannah  river,  18  m.  from  its  mouth, 
aad  90  m.  S.  W.  from  Charleston,  in  lat  32" 
5'  IX^  long.  81*5'  W.;  pop.  in  1850,  16,060; 
in  1860, 22,292.  The  city  b  built  upon  a  sandy 
piaia about  40  feet  above  the  river,  with  one 
Bvrov  street  bdow  the  stcen  bluff,  the  ware> 
IjQses  upon  which  open  below  on  the  level 
04  the  piers,  and  from  the  uppermost  story  on 
tbs  other  side  npon  a  wide  sandy  area  callod 
^7  slareet,  whitm  ia  ^vided  by  numerous  car> 
^4?eway8  and  rows  of  pride  of  India  trees. 
Tbe  whole  city  b  regularly  laid  out  with  broad 
streets,  closely  sliadeil  l>y  rows  of  these  trees, 
-'■I  a:  many  of  the  principal  ero^sinj*^  are  open 
^iuares  with  trees.  The  most  noticeable  pub- 
lie  edifices  are  the  dtj  exdiange,  ooart  boose, 
^-ute  ar9:-M;il,  barracks,  artillery  armory,  thea- 
St  Aiidrew's  hail,  the  lyoeiun,  Oglethorpe 
■uU,  Ohalham  academy,  cnstom  bonse,  market 
i^'usc,  liospitals,  and  asylums.  The  custom 
;''i5je  is  an  imposing  g:ranite  edifice,  110  feet 
■  '^tt  52  feet  deep,  and  52  feet  in  height,  with 
^(Oit  effiea  in  the  basement,  oostoma  rooaua 


on  the  seeoad  floor,  and  H.  S.  court  rooms  on 

tlie  third  floor.    St.  John's  church  is  a  fine 
building  in  the  English  Gothic  i^le  of  arclii- 
teoture.   Christ  church  is  of  tlie  Gredan  Ionic 
order.   Several  <  ?^t'  r  churches  are  very  hand- 
some and  oommudioua  buildings.   The  Geoi^na 
historical  aooietjhaa  a  large  and  beantifdhau. 
The  state  bank  buildin;?  is  considered  the  hand- 
some in  the  citji  it  is  brick,  of  three  stories, 
fWmting  Konmnent  sQoare.  The  reserroir  fot 
the  distribution  uf  water  throupliout  the  city  is 
placed  on  a  substantial  circular  tower  80  feet 
high.    There  are  45  charitable  institutions, 
among  which  are  the  orphan  asylmn,  Savan- 
nah hosj.ital,  Georgria  infirmary,  union  swjciety, 
widows'  society,  and  seamen's  frivud  society. 
There  are  4  banks  of  discount  and  circulation, 
a  e  iviniTH  bank,  and  a  numlier  of  private  bank- 
ing houses.   There  are  1  monthly,  2  weekly, 
and  8  daily  jonmala.    A  monument  to  the 
memory  of  Gen.  Greene  is  erected  in  Johnson 
square,  and  one  to  the  memorj  of  Pulaski,  on 
tlic  spot  where  he  €^  in  the  attack  on  the  city 
in  1779.    Three  railroads  terminate  in  Savan- 
nah: the  central  to  Macon,  which  connects  by 
its  branches  with  Augusta,  and  with  the  vari- 
ous roads  of  the  N.  portion  of  the  state ;  the 
SuvannaTi,  Albany,  and  Gulf  railroad,  finished 
107  m,  S.  VV.  toward  the  Florida  line;  and  the 
Gharleston  and  Savannah  raiL  oad.   The  city 
ha.^  10  chnrchr'5,  viz.:  2  Bajiti-t  for  whites 
and  3  for  colored  people,  2  Episcopal,  1  Pres- 
byterian, 1  Independent  Presbyterian,  1  Ln* 
theran,  1  Methodist  for  whites  and  1  for  colore  d 
people.  1  Unitarian,  1  Roman  Catholic,  1  mari- 
ners* obapel,  and  1  Hebrew  synagogue. — During 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1860,  the  entrances 
were  196  vessels  of  9'2,a48  tons,  and  the  clear- 
ances 276  vessels  of  1 40,0 1 1  tons.    Value  of  im- 
ports, $782,061 ;  of  exports,  $18,351,554;  re^;i»- 
tered  and  enrolled  shipping  of  the  port,  40,840 
toni».    The  chief  exports  were  cotton,  rice,  lum- 
ber, and  naval  stores.    In  1859  37.797  casks  of 
rice  and  38,607,742  feet  of  Imnber  were  ex- 
ported.  Before  the  civil  war  of  18C1  steamers 
tan  regnkrly  to  Kew  Tork,  Boston,  FhUadcl* 
pbia,  tbo  We>t  Indies.  Ac.     Although  the 
harbor  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  southern 
states,  Yessels  drawing  14  feet  of  water  can  pi^ 
np  to  the  city  only  at  high  water,  and  those  of 
greater  draught  are  detaiocd  3  m.  below.  Much 
dredging  also  is  required  to  keep  the  channel 
open  in  certain  places  to  this  extent.    Tlie  mean 
rise  and  fall  of  the  spring  tides  at  the  city  is  7 
feet  6  inches,  and  of  neap  tides  5  feet  5  inches. 
The  rirer  flows  between  marshy  binds,  which 
are  intersected  by  numerous  croek=i  and  artifi- 
cial channela,  and  are  cultivated  chiedy  for  rice. 
Long  narrow  ishmds  and  spita  ahnost  fevelwith 
tlie  water  occupy  a  large  portion  of  the  space 
between  the  opposite  banks,  and  reduce  the 
mahi  channel  for  a  con^erable  part  of  the  way 
between  the  city  and  the  mouth  to  a  width  of 
a  quarter  of  a  milo  and  even  lea*.    From  the 
city  the  dbtauce  across  to  Hulehin.Hon's  island, 
wluoh  extanda  np  and  down  the  rirer  ibr  aboul 
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6  m.,  is  only  about  GOO  feet.  The  chief  de- 
fences of  the  river  are  Fort  Pulaski,  a  strong 
fortification  on  CockBpiir  island,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  built  by  the  United  States  at  a 
cost  of  $988,859,  and  Fort  Jackeon  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river,  built  at  a  co*^t  nf  ?T^e,0OO. 
Against  approaches  bj  land  the  city  protect- 
ed by  the  swampy  aUQTinms  and  nameronB 
creeks  of  the  river  bottoiua,  which  are  i)fls.'-al>le 
by  a  Tery  few  roade  called  causowayst  and  by 
the  aandy  plains  wbieli  are  more  or  leas  covered 
with  groves  of  live  oaks,  the  bay,  and  magnolia, 
and  tiiicketa  of  various  evergreen  trees,  vines, 
and  shrubs. — Savannah  was  founded  in  Feb. 
1733,  by  Geu.  Oglethorpe.  The  British  attacked 
it  March  3,  1776,  and  were  repulsed;  but  on 
Dec.  20,  1778,  they  took  possession  of  the  city. 
In  Of  t.  1779,  the  French  and  American  army 
under  Count  D'Estaiug;  and  Gen.  Lincoln  at- 
tempted to  recapture  it,  but  were  unsucoessful. 
In  this  engagement  Count  Pnlaaki  fell,  and  the 
French  lost  637  in  killed  :ind  wouiuled,  and  tlic 
Americans  241.  Savannah  received  a  city  char- 
ter in  Dec.  1789.  In  Nov.  1796,  a  fire  destroyed 
property  to  the  value  of  $1,000,000 ;  and  in  Jan. 
1820,  another  conflagration  occurred,  involving* 
a  loss  of  $4,000,000.  OnJan.  8, 18G1,  two  weeks 
prior  to  the  passage  of  the  orainance  of  seces- 
sion by  the  convention  of  Georgia,  Forts  .Tack- 
Bon  and  Pulaski  were  seized  by  the  state  troops 
bv  order  of  the  governor. 
'SAVANNAH  RIV£B.  See  Giobqia,  toI 
viii.  p.  177. 

BAVABT,  Awnt  JsAir  Masis  Rswf ,  dnke 
of  RovifTo,  a  Freneli  poldier,  born  at  Marc, 
near  Vouziers,  now  in  tlio  department  of 
Ardennes,  April  26,  1774,  died  in  Paris,  Juno 
2,  1888.  Ho  was  educated  at  the  coUoge  of 
Metz,  enlisted  at  the  a<re  of  15,  served  under 
Custine  in  tlie  army  of  the  north,  and  became 
captain  at  the  age  of  19.  He  then  joined  the 
nrmv  of  the  Moselle,  commanded  by  Pichcfrru, 
and  was  afterward  appointed  on  the  staff  of  Gen. 
Desaix,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Egypt,  and 
saw  mortally  wounded  nt  Marenfjo.  He  then 
became  aide-de-camp  to  the  first  consul,  who 
made  him  suoeesslvely  ooloneV  commander  of 
the  f]i:u(Jarmcrie  d'(Utt%  brijradier-general,  and 
director  of  the  secret  police  (1802).  He  traced 
out  the  conspiracy  of  Cadoudal,  and  superintend- 
ed the  execution  of  the  duke  d'Enghien,  when 
his  conduct  was  so  harsh  as  to  cxcito  severe 
animadversions.  A  few  months  later  ho  re- 
ceived the  rank  of  general  of  division,  distin- 
guished himself  in  1805  at  the  battle  of  Austcr- 
iitz,  and  went  to  liussia  0|n  a  secret  mission. 
During  the  campaign  of  ISOtf  ill  Flnisrfa,  he  first 
commanded  two  i<egimentsof  the  imperial  guard, 
and  was  then  placed  at  the  head  of  the  6th 
arroycorpfi.  wnHe  pit»teetiiiff  Warsair  against 
the  Russians  after  the  battle  of  Eyhiu,  he 
gained  a  brilliant  victory  at  Ostrolenko,  Feb. 
16,  1807,  for  which  he  received  a  pension  of 
20,000  francs;  and  for  his  services  in  the  bat- 
tle'=;  if  Heilsberg  and  Friedlnnd,  ho  received 
from  the  emperor  the  title  oi  duke  of  Kovigo. 


After  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  ho  was  again  seotoa 
a  mission  to  Russia.  Being  sent  to  SpMI  ia 
1808  to  supersede  Murut  in  the  cliief  commrmd 
there,  he  induced  Charles  IV.  and  his  son  F«r« 
^naaa  to  repair  to  Bayonne,  where  Napoleaa 
was  waitinfT  for  them.  ]!e  nccompanied  his 
master  to  Erfurt,  returned  with  him  to  the 
peninsula,  and  in  1810  waa  apfminted  roinisttr 
of  police  in  place  of  Fuuche;  but  two  year* 
later  he  was  taken  unawares  by  the  conspirar j 
of  Mallet,  arrested  in  hia  bed,  and  for  several 
hours  kept  a  i>risoneriit La  Force.  Dnrini^tka 
Hundred  Days  he  was  appointed  peer  of  France 
ami  chief  commander  of  the  gendannerit.  Af- 
ter the  battle  cf  Waterloo  he  attempted  to  f<^ 
low  Napoleon  on  board  the  Bellerophon,  but 
was  arrested  and  sent  by  the  English  to  MalU. 
whence  he  escaped  to  fiinynia.  A  aentenee  of 
death  was  paFFed  upon  him  in  France  by  de- 
iiault;  but  in  1819  he  returned  to  Peris  uA 
procured  a  rcTersal  of  the  sentenee,  and  was 
re-tored  to  his  military  rank,  but  was  not 
called  into  active  service.  In  1823,  in  order 
to  refute  a  charge  against  him  in  Las  C^ei 
Memorial  de  Ste.  Hcline^  ho  published  a  puo> 
phlct  in  which  he  attempted  to  throw  the 
whole  responsibility  of  the  duke  d'Engbiens 
death  on  Prin  <  1  dleyrand.  Incnrrinjr  Ihns 
the  displeasure  of  the  court,  ho  wont  to  Home, 
where  he  lived  until  1880.  On  Dec.  1,  1831, 
he  was  appointed  by  Louis  Philippe  goreruer 
of  Algeria.  Some  strategetical  roads  were 
constructed  and  tlie  city  of  Bona  was  takA 
under  his  adminiatratlon ;  hut  he  eiineed  sodk 
cruelty  to  the  nafivts  and  Buch  a  violent  tem- 
per toward  his  subordinates  that  ho  was 
called  in  1838.  In  1828  he  published  his  Mi- 
moiref  pour  sercir  d  rAiitotra  Ptmpinnr 

Kapoh'nn  (R  vols.  8vo.). 

6A\  AHY,  Ni(  oi.AH.  a  French  traveller  and 
scholar,  born  in  Vitn'',  Brittany,  in  1750.  died 
in  Paris,  Feb.  4,  1788.  He  went  to  EL'yjit  \r. 
1774,  and  after  residing  there  5  years  travelled 
among  the  islands  of  the  GreclBii  •rdtipsl' 
ago,  and  returned  in  1781  to  France,  where 
he  published  a  French  translation  of  the  Ko- 
ran, wi^  notes  and  a  UIIb  of  Holummied  (1 
vols.  8vo.,  I'  .ris  ITBH).  and  an  abstract  of  the 
same  imdcr  the  title  of  Morale  de  Mahomet 
(12mo.,  1784).  He  also  publish^  Ijetlm  tvr 
VikfffpU  (3  vols.  8vo.,  1784^*6)  and  Lettret  ntr 
Ja  Grke  (8vo.,  1788),  never  completed;  nrsd 
he  left,  a  MS.  Grammaire  de  la  langne  Arabe 
tulgniro  ft  litterale,  which  was  rcvued  and 
published  by  Lnnples  {4to..  Pari?.  1813). 

SAVE  (anc.  Sams;  Cter.  Sau  ;  Hun.  /S^dra).  a 
river  of  Austria  and  Tnrkey,  risea  in  tbeOaine 
Alps,  in  the  N.  "V^'.  i  r  rner  of  the  province  of 
Camiola,  flowa  in  a  mostly  £.  S.  £.  direction 
through  Camiola  vaA  Oroatia.  and  aloof  tibe 
pouthern  boundary  of  the  Military  Fn  rtler, 
which  it  separates  from  Bosnia  and  Servia,  and 
empties  into  the  Danube  between  Belgrade  ilfed 
Semlin.  Its  principal  afiiuents,  all  from  the 
RMitii  are  the  L^bsch,  UiUM|  Vorbas,  Potn, 
and  L>riaa. 
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SAVIGNY,  FBOtDBicn  Kabl  tojt,  a  Gcr- 
vaan  jiirat,  born  in  Fraakfoft-oo-the-lfaliif 

Feb.  21,  17T9,  diofl  in  Horlrn,  Oct.  25,  18C1. 
lie  Btodied  at  the  university  of  Marburg, 
wh6ff«  ts  eztraordinarj  profemor  be  lectnrea 

on  the  civil  law  from  ISO  I  to  180t.  He  then 
travelletl  for  4  years  in  France  and  Germany, 
in  180S  was  appointed  professor  of  law  hi  the 
m^Arsity  of  Landshnt,  in  1810  in  that  of  Ber- 
lin, and  in  ISM  \v;ui  elected  a  member  of  the 
Prnasiau  ae^ideuiy  of  science,  lie  was  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  the  council  of  state  in 
l>il7^  and  in  1842  minister  of  jiistire  for  tJie 
reriaioa  of  the  law^  and  in  184d  retired  from 
politioil  life.  He  is  tiie  aotbor  of  seveni]  im- 
portirit  work>  on  jurisprudf'ncc'.  anionp:  which 
»re:  Ifss  Hccht  d^i  liuitzct  (Marburg,  1803; 
tranaUtod  into  Enj^Iish  under  the  title  of 
**  Treatise  on  PosseHsion,"  &c.,  6th  ed.,  Svo., 
London,  1848)  ;  Oejtchichte  ifts  Rnmm'hen  RechU 
im  MittrLiUcr  (6  vols.,  Heidelberg,  1815-'31); 
and  S>/a!cm  dr.*  hfnti>;m  ROmixken  JRe^Att 
vols.,  Berlin,  1840-49),  to  which  Da$  Oblige 
tioncnree\t  (1851 -'3)  is  an  appendix. 

SAVILE.  or  Savilis,  Gbobox,  marquis  of 
Halifax,  an  English  statc^m.in,  born  in  1630, 
died  in  April,  1695.  lie  was  the  son  of  a 
Yorkdiire  oaronet,  and  for  bia  aeal  in  bring- 
\  \i  about  t!io  rc-t oration  was  created  in  1668 
iiaron  bavUe  and  Viacoont  Halifax;  in  1679 
he  was  made  earl,  and  in  marqois  of  HaH' 
fAX.  During  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  If.  he  Imf!  di«tinp:nishod  himself  in  op- 
position to  the  court ;  but  in  1(372  he  wa*;  nmiJo 
a  privy  c  inncillor,  and  in  the  ministry  formed 
!  y  T-  rn  .le  after  the  fall  of  Danby  in  1679.  ho 
was  admitted  into  the  council  of  ao,  and  sub- 
•eqnently  became  one  of  the  4  confidential  ad- 
r;;rr«  of  the  crown,  who  liad  the  real  control 
of  the  government.  In  the  great  debate  on 
the  ezdaslon  bill  in  1«80,  it  was  owing  almost 
entirely  to  hi=.  oratory  tliat  the  house  of  lords 
rejected  the  bill.  Although  bo  bad  supported 
th^  right  of  the  dokeof  Torle  to  the  8nc<»s8ion, 
be  advocated  measures  to  strengthen  the  cause 
of  civ^il  liberty  in  thi=^  and  the  next  reig^n,  and 
mbored  strenuously  to  deprive  the  duke  of  all 
shSM  in  the  government,  to  form  an  nllianee 
between  England  and  Holland.  an<l  to  cause 
tbe  English  government  to  break  with  France. 
On  the  aecesston  of  James  II.  he  was  obliged 
Xty  pive  np  \M  position  as  lord  privy  seal,  which 
he  had  receiveid  in  1682,  and  accept  the  presi- 
dency of  tho  connd].  As  however  be  refhsed 
to  support  the  kiniz  in  liis  effort  fur  tlie  repeal 
of  the  test  and  habeas  corpus  acts,  he  was  dis- 
fDiaied  from  office,  and  from  that  time  was  one 
of  tho  most  active  and  influential  inembers  of 
tho  opposition.  Fie  secnn  to  have  known  of  the 
invitation  to  William  of  Orange  to  invade  Eng- 
land, but  refused  to  Join  in  it.  After  WUli^ 
bad  landed  ho  was  appointed  by  Jam«s  one  of 
t^  o<muni»i»ioaers  to  treat  with  him.  When 
Mifiammt  met  he  was  appointed  speaker  of  the 
house  of  If-rd-i,  and  snpported  tho  cl  uth  of 
William  as  king  regnant,  presented  the  crown 


to  William  and  Marj  on  their  accession,  and 
was  made  lord  privj  seal,  mnch  to  the  indigo 

nation  of  the  whi^'*.  The  discontent  inrrea^d 
in  oonaequence  of  the  mismanagement  of  the 
aflyrs  of  Ireland,  and  an  nnsnccessfol  attempt 

was  made  in  the  house  of  commons  to  carry  a 
resolution  in  favor  of  his  dismissal  from  th© 
service  of  the  crown.  Not  long  ul'terwurd 
Halifax  retired  from  the  speakensbip  of  the 
house  of  lords,  and  a  little  later  pave  np  the 
privy  seal,  went  into  opposition,  and  aftei  ward 
acted  for  a  short  time  with  the  Jacobites.  He 
was  a  very  able  statc^mnn,  and  tho  diief  of 
the  party  contemptuously  called  trimmers,  a 
name  wnieh  however  be  accepted  and  ae- 
fended.  He  wrote  several  ^^  ^>:l^;^  on  political 
subjects,  all  remarkable  for  tlic  elegance  of 
their  style.  Amoni;;  them  may  be  mentioned 
"  Character  of  a  Trimmer,"  "  Anatomy  of  an 
Equivalent,"  "Letters  to  a  Dissenter,"  "Mis- 
cellanies," and  "  Maxims  of  State."  Two  man- 
nscript  copies  of  his  memoirs  which  he  left 
were  both  do  tr 'vod.  llo  wa«?  snpcee<lcd  by 
his  son  William  Suvile,  with  whose  death  the 
titles  f»ecame  extinct.  lie  left  also  a  natnral 
Fnn,  Henry  Carey,  ceh-hra*'  d  a-^  a  dramatiaC, 
&om  whom  Edmund  Kean  descended. 

SAVTLE,  Sm  Hexnr,  an  English  scholar 
and  m.ithomatieian,  born  at  Over  Bradley, 
Yorkshire,  Nov.  30, 1649,  died  at  Eton  college, 
Feb.  19,  1623.  Ho  was  gradnate<l  at  Merton 
college,  Oxford,  received  a  fellowshij),  .-served 
a3  proctor  f  'r  2  ycnr«!,  made  the  tour  of  tho 
contiucat  in  107S,  and  upon  hi.s  return  becumo 
tutor  in  Greek  to  Qneen  Elizabeth,  by  whom 
he  is  said  to  have  been  hi^'hly  cstc med.  In 
1585  he  was  chosen  warden  ot  Merton  college, 
and  in  this  position  continued  86  years,  u 
ISnn  ho  Was  ni.vle  provost  of  Kton  colle^re. 
James  I.  knighted  him  in  1604,  and  wasanx- 
ions  to  advance  bim  to  some  prefrrment  in 
church  or  state ;  but  .ill  su- h  oflVrs  Savile  de- 
clined. He  was  a  munidcent  patron  of  Oxford 
nniversity,  founding  professorships,  and  con- 
tributing books  and  rare  manuscripts  to  the 
liJirarios.  On  his  death  that  institution  paid 
iiim  the  unusual  honor  of  having  a  public 
apeecb  and  poem  delivered  in  his  praise,  which 
were  subsequently  publislied  under  the  title  of 
Ultima  Linm  Satilii.  Savile  made  a  colleo* 
^on  of  the  best  English  historians  nnder  the 
title  of  i?*?rH'r<  Ar.'';fir:ir'im  Scripforrs  j>o<f  Bc- 
dam  (1596),  and  edited  the  works  of  St.  Chry- 
sostom,  in  Greek  (8  vols,  fol.,  1618);  on  this 
edition  he  is  >  lid  to  have  expended  the  sura 
of  £8,000.  His  mathematical  reputati'm  rests 
chiefly  on  his  "  Lectures  on  the  First  Book  of 
Euclid's  Elements"  (4to.,  1621). 

BA  VINOS  BANK,  an  in'^titution  for  tho  de- 
posit of  tho  savinL's  of  the  poorer  aiid  middle 
classes.  The  t;.  \  anks  for  savings  were  those 
of  Hamburg',  founded  in  1778,  and  i-f  Bern  in 
1787,  intended  for  and  restricted  to  servants, 
mechaniea,  fte.  A  saggestlon  tit  a  frugality 
]>ank  was  made  by  Jeremy  Benthain  in  1797. 
The  first  attempt  to  establish  one  in  England 
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WM  that  of  the  Kov.  Joseph  Smith  of  Wen- 
dover,  who  In  1799,  in  conjunction  with  two 
of  his  pwiiib loners,  offered  to  receive  from  any 
loliabitant  of  his  parish  any  sum  from  %d,  up- 
ward every  Sanday  evening,'  during  the  summer 
months,  and  to  repay  to  each  individual,  at 
Christmas,  the  amount  of  bis  depoiilt  with  an 
addition  of  |  of  the  sum  as  a  bornty  for  his 
frugality.  If  the  mooey  was  paid  back  before 
Ohrlstmas,  the  depositor  received  no  bonus.  A 
nearer  appri  M  li  to  our  modern  savings  hai»ks 
was  mado  by  Mrs.  Prisciila  Wakefield  at  Tot- 
tenham, Middlesex,  in  1804.  It  was  called  the 
cbuitable  bank.  In  oonjunction  with  several 
benevolent  gentlemen  who  acted  n  ^  trustees, 
and  undertook  each  to  receive  m  equal  piirt  of 
the  sums  deposited,  Mrs.  Wakefield  took  de- 
osits  of  20  shillings  and  upward,  and  allowed 
per  cent,  interest  annually  on  these  sums 
when  left  in  the  hands  of  the  tmiteee  for  «t 
least  a  year.  Mrs.  Wakefield  had  as  early  as  1798 
established  a  bank  for  the  saving  of  small  soma 
by  ehUdrra.  In  180T  the  Ber.  John  Mnokersj 
established  the  West  Calder  friendly  bank  in 
Scotland  for  the  savings  of  the  poor.  In  1808 
a  society  of  8  persons,  4  of  whom  were  ladies, 
was  formed  to  receive  the  surplus  eanungs 
of  domestic  servants,  and  allowed  4  per  cent, 
interest  thereon.  In  1810  the  Rev.  Henry 
Duncan,  D.D.,  of  Rothwell,  Dumfriesshire, 
formed  the  parish  bank  friendly  society,  and 
within  4  years  had  accumulated  JE1,160,  bear-, 
in;  interest  at  6  per  oent.  In  1818  Mr.  J.  H. 
Forbes  of  Edinburgh  started  a  savings  bank  in 
that  city,  without  any  knowledge  of  Dr.  Dun- 
em's  movement.  Mr.  Forbes,  who  was  con- 
nected with  a  large  banking  house,  allowed  4 
per  cent,  the  first  year,  and  5  per  cent,  after- 
ward,, and  when  the  di  posits  reached  £10  ex- 
changed  them  for  intercut  notes  of  Sir  William 
Forbes  and  co.'s  bank.  Jn  3  years  ho  had  re- 
ceived £8,316  from  1,837  depobitors.  In 
Jan.  1815,  the  provident  institution  of  Bath,  af* 
terward  called  the  Bath  savuigs  bank,  was  es- 
tablished, and  the  parochial  bank  of  Stillorgan 
In  Ireland  about  the  same  time.  At  the  end 
of  181G  there  were  71  of  these  banks  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  and  4  in  Ireland.  Parliament 
first  made  savings  banks  a  subject  of  legislation 
in  1817.  The  present  laws  i)r()vide  that  they 
shall  only  bo  established  witli  tiie  approval  of 
the  commissioners  fur  the  reduction  of  the  na- 
tional debt,  the  rules  of  the  bank  being  filed 
with  them  for  examination  ;  and  that  trustees 
and  managers  shall  have  no  salary  or  pecuniary 
benefit  from  the  bank  they  administer.  These 
trustees  appoint  and  dismiss  all  needful  officers, 
and  fix  their  salaries,  the  officers  giving  bonds 
tor  the  tUthflil  ezeention  of  their  trusts  to  the 
comptroller-general  of  tlie  national  debt  com- 
znbsioners ;  the  trustees  are  not  personally  re- 
sponsible for  losses  except  through  wilful  neg- 
lect, unless  they  voluntarily  agree  to  become 
so  ;  all  moneys  de[iosited  arc  to  be  paid  hy  tlio 
bank  to  the  bank  of  England  or  Ireland  exclu- 
nvelj,  to  the  Gi«dit  of  the  oomnussionera,  who 


arc  to  invest  them  either  in  bank  annattiet « 

exchequer  bills.  The  interest  paid  by  the  cct- 
mis&iouers  to  the  banks  Li  d|  per  cent,  tod 
the  maximum  rate  paid  by  the  banks  to 
positors  is  8A-  per  cent.,  though  the  arcrtt^^ 
rate  is  only  2||.  No  person  is  allowed  to  h&T« 
a  deposit  in  more  thra  one  savings  bsidE  it  • 
time;  the  minimam  deposit  ran  pes  fri>:u]*.  ti 
5«.  ^  not  over  £30  can  be  deposited  in  a  year, 
nor  more  than  £160  in  all  firom  one  depositor; 
and  when  by  the  addition  of  compound  inter«t 
the  amount  deposited  reaches  £200,  intercut  f  a 
it  must  cease.  Usually  a  notice  of  from  T  u> 
2 1  days  is  reqnwed  for  withdrawal.  On  Not. 
20,  1868,  there  w*  re  in  the  United  Kingdom 
606  savings  bunks.  v>  iih  1,261  paid  and  £S1 
unpaid  officers,  1,808,886  depOoitorB,  and  fUv 
767,455  of  deposit^-  The  expenses  of  mnnnrt- 
ment  were  about  i  of  1  per  cent. — In  the  United 
States  the  first  savings  bank  was  opened  it 
Philadelphia  in  Nov.  181 G.  tliougli  Frinirn 
had  suggested  something  of  the  kind  50  }un 
earlier.  The  second  was  organixed  in  BoHod 
the  same  year,  and  the  third  in  Now  York  (tie 
Chambers  street  institution  for  pavinp'^^in 
Since  that  time  they  have  greatly  multiplied 
In  each  state  there  are  laws  for  their  rcgnUtioe. 
In  some  each  bank  has  a  special  charter,  in 
others  they  are  organized  under  a  general  law ; 
but  in  either  case  they  are  required  to  make  a 
annual  report  to  the  legislature,  and  in  mojt 
they  are  under  the  inspection  of  bank  eomBU»- 
doners  or  saperintandents,  who  aereral  tiDciii 
the  course.of  the  year  investigate  tlieir  cuinlitioii. 
and  report  to  thelegialatores  in  regard  to  thm. 
The  interest  allowed  Taries  fh>m  8  to  T  per 
cent.  In  most  of  the  banks  C  per  cent.  i«  al- 
lowed on  sums  under  $500,  and  6  per  c«nt  on 
any  excess  over  that  sum.  Usually  $1,000  is  the 
maximum  amount  whioh  any  iudividaBl  Btj 
deposit,  but  there  is  no  regulation  to  prevent 
deposits  being  made  in  several  banks.  Fonnerlr 
$1  waa  the  minimum  deposit  allowed,  but  of 
late  years  banks  have  been  organized  ss  five 
cent,  dune,  or  sixpenny  savings  institotiuu. 
The  de^iosits  are  ▼arionsly  inverted  aeoorffiif 
to  the  views  of  the  managers,  w  ho  are  gentralh' 
men  of  wealth,  and  have  or  are  supposed  to 
have  no  peenniary  interest  in  tha  pmm  of  tbs 
investment.  In  the  smaller  towns  and  citie.> 
they  are  generally  lent  on  first  niortg"8re 
real  estate  to  an  amount  not  exeetdiug  ^  ( r  j 
its  appraised  value ;  in  the  larger  cities  they  aw 
usually  invested  in  U.  fcj.  or  state  bonds,  or  in  i 
bank  or  other  stocks.  In  some  iufctanocs tbe 
practice  baa  been  allowed  of  inresUng  in  mer- 
cantile paper,  and  railroad  or  insurance  .stWKO  ; 
and  bonds,  but  this  is  now  generally  forbi>^i  «■ 
The  managers  of  these  institntions  are  regarded  , 
as  liable  where  defalcations  have  taken  plac*  | 
through  their  neglect,  and  in  such  cases  m 
usually  held  to  a  rigid  accountability.  For  ih* 
most  part  the  savings  banks  are  well  manapcd ; 
and  from  the  care  with  whioli  their  deposits  «w 
iitvested,  and  the  number  of  dormant  aeOOQBtS 
aocomnlathig  in  a  series  of  years,  tliej  ate 
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enHf  ihlc  to  reserve  a  large  surplus  and  erect 
nbituttial  bankini^  hooMM.  Among  the  ex- 
poriment*  in  finance  attempted  duriiiir  the 
jttn  of  prosperity  preceding  lb57|  were  the 
oifiaiiitioo  of  **joiiit-ttook  M^inii^s  builcs*' 
and  "Mvinga  hanks  and  Ituildin;;  associations." 
Tije  6rst  had  a  subscribed  capital,  of  which 
t^ually  not  over  10  per  cent,  was  paid  in,  o»- 
tmib!  J  ta  ft  guaranty  to  depositors,  but  really 
•  ;i'i 'rd  an  opportunity  fur  profitald*'  itivest- 
mtal  to  the  corporators.  The  depobiUi  were 
iMd  in  the  mmt  apparently  profllabto  ipeoQ- 
Utions  wliif  h  offerea.  M  lu  therthey  were  fancy 
s;'<ck&.  niercantilo  paper  at  largo  discount,  rwl- 
road  stocks,  bondss  or  real  estate  investments ; 
lad  while  6  per  cent,  was  paid  to  the  deposi- 
tors, the  stookholdeps  pained  handsome  profits 
oa  their  stock.  W  hen  reverses  came,  however, 
tbe  dsposilor  wan  nnre  to  suffer.  The  second 
cIiM  of  in>«titutions  received  montlily  deposits 
of  a  small  percentage  toward  a  capital  to  be 
Bttde  up  in  full  within  6  or  6  years,  and  lent 
tk«  money  thns  received  to  their  depositors  in 
<^ms  of  from  $200  to  $3,000  at  simple  interest 
tod  a  very  heavy  bonus,  paid  quarterly  or  sozni- 
amOy,  and  Rocnred  by  a  ftrat  mortgage  of  a 
hoGseand  h>i  wliich  it  wm  to  be  ii>e(l  to  com- 
pltrte.  If  th^  detHjsitor  did  not  take  a  loan,  his 
T-nA^  on  the  deposit  were  large ;  if  be  did,  the 
in<  yhli  for  the  loan  made  his  interest  usually 
ir(.m  l«  to  36  percent,  per  annum.  These  insti- 
litioDi  are  now  generally  closed  by  the  repeal 
of  their  organic  law. — There  are  no  available 
sii*:-flcs  of  tilt'  lu'TnVi  r  of  ^riviiifrs  banks  in  the 
Caued  btatea,  but  it  may  be  stated  in  general 
lanit  that  thej  are  fkr  more  nnmerooa  in  the 
n  ^rthcra  tlian  in  the  southern  states.  In  the 
'late  of  New  York  there  were  on  Jan.  1.  18(51, 
Tiof  these  institutions,  with  310,693  dopositors, 
ud  de[K»sits  to  tlieiunountof$67,  ^'"  'T.  Of 
tlirv,  25  were  in  N^ew  York  and  Broi'klyn, 
▼oh  S5o.-k>.>  depositors  and  ^,760,572  on  de- 
Ml  The  following  table  ahows  the  inorease 
a  Uk  bqsineefl  of  theee  iartitotioM  in  5  years : 
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lalS^Othc-^o  l.a:.ko  li.ul  a  money  fnriil^is  of 
te.5dl,0S5.  The  deposits  of  two  of  the  New 
i«rlt«afbg8  banks  (the  Bowery  and  the  "bank 
f^r  savingB")  were  each  over  $10,000,000.  and  of 
tbt  seamen's  bank  nearly  $9,000.ihm».    In  the 

jear  the  86  savings  banbi  uf  Massachu- 
*^  Ud  M5.400 depoaitora  and  |39,4S4,il9  on 
i'ilmit :  tlio  avcrnirc-  interest  for  the  year  wns 
^01  cent.,  and  for  the  last  5  years  6.62 
V^  wt,  X  $g.654,264  was  lent  on  personal  se- 
foritT.  and  tlie  remainder  invested  in  mort- 

re  il  i>tato.  coniity.  town,  state,  and  V.  8. 
*t«^ksuhd  bond:^,  and  bank  and  niilroad  stock, 
(^"^nnecticnt  had  64  savings  banks,  with  88,92."i 
^^o^itors  rind|:i«.132  8J1  (loiM)>it ;  $l,.n7, 
ivii  «M invested  in  ptrsonul  becurities,  the  re- 
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maindcr  in  real  estate  mortgages,  U.  S.  and 
state  stocks  and  lK>n(ls,  and  railroad  8to<AB  and 
bonds.  Vermont  had  1.?  sRvinLrs  banks,  with 
$1J45,2C8.  Kew  Hampshire  had  20,  with 
$4,860,086  on  deposit,  and  $207,491  surplna. 
Hliodo  Island  luui  21  l^anks  for  savings,  with 
8i,B8a  depositors  and  $7,766,771  on  deposit 
There  was  thus  in  1860  an  aggrcguUi  of 
$139,000,000  deposited  in  these  institutions  in 
New  York  and  5  of  the  New  England  states. 
— In  France  the  fii^  savings  b^iik,  that  a£ 
Paris,  incorporated  in  1818;  one  waa  ea* 
tablishi'd  in  Bordeaux  in  1810,  and  one  in  Mar- 
seilles in  1821.  In  1856  there  were  863  banks, 
with  $86jl88  depositors,  and  272,182,542  francs 
on  deposit.  The  usnal net  rate  of  iutenst  feSf 
per  cent. ;  in  a  few  cases  it  is  8|.  No  sum  less 
than  a  fruuo  can  be  received ;  nor  can  any  far 
divfdoal  depont  more  than  $60  in  <me  week,  or 
more  than  $200  in  the  whole  unless  he  is  a  sol- 
dier or  sailor.  All  moneys  received,  except  a 
snffloient  snm  to  carry  on  the  basins  of  the 
bank  to  the  next  receipt  daji  are  paid  over 
within  21  honrs  to  the  eaiste  de»  d6pot$  for 
investment  in  the  government  securities.  A 
fortttight*a  notice  is  required  for  withdrawala; 
accounts  ii'^t  rl  lir  u  il  or  r]i  rated  on  during  80 
years  pass  to  thu  govermneut.  Inspectors  are 
appointed  by  government,  who  diamine  tbe 
atiairs  of  each  bank  critically  every  8  months, 
and  rejwrt  both  to  the  minister  of  finance  and 
the  minister  of  agriculture  and  commerce. — In 
Switzerland  savings  banks  date  from  1787.  In 
18.';2  th,  rt'  ;vt  r.^  ir.7  banks.  181.172  depositors^ 
and  deposits  to  the  lunount  of  $11,650,170* 
The  investments  are  mostly  in  mortgages  cm 
real  e>t;ito  and  discounts  of  mercantile  bills. — 
In  Prussia  the  first  savings  bank  was  that  of 
Berlin,  founded  in  1818.  iu  Ibol  there  were 
215,  with  278,147  depositors,  and  18,119,851 
rix  dollars  on  deposit.  Thv  rate  of  interest  vap 
ried;  in  28  banka  it  was  2|  per  cent.;  in 
85|  8  per  cent ;  in  169,  8^  per  cent. ;  and  in 
5  it  ranged  from  4  to  5  per  l  ent.  The  mini- 
mum deposit  is  5  iHlbergrotchen  (about  12 
cents),  and  the  maximnm  10  thalers  ($7.50)  in 
any  one  month,  and  100  thalers  ($75)  in  alL 
In  Berlin  tIn  depositors  were  in  1851  as  1  to  11 
of  the  whole  population.  In  Austria  and  Uan- 
over  the  nmnber  of  savings  banlcs  is  small,  and 
the  depositors  are  not  more  than  1  in  ^2  to  the 
population.  In  Bavaria  and  i^axony  they  are 
more  nnmeroas.  In  FrankfortK>n-the-Main 
they  are  1  in  11 ;  in  Hamburg,  1  in  7.4;  in  Al- 
tona,  1  in  2.6.  In  the  remainder  of  Europe, 
except  Italy,  there  are  as  yet  few  of  these  in- 
ttitntiona,  tiiough  in  some  of  the  states  their 
advantages  are  beginning  to  be  understood. 
In  Italy,  especially  in  Sardinia  and  Lombardy, 
tbe  earn  di  ritparmi,  thoof^  In  name  savings 
banks,  yet  are  intended  for  and  receive  the  de- 
pofiits  of  The  higlier  classes  rather  than  of  those 
who  are  t  beir  usual  patrons  iu  other  countries. 

8AVONA,  a  fortifled  town  of  N.  Italy,  in 
tlio  j)rovinre  of  Genoa,  gitnated  on  the  W. 
bide  of  the  gulf  of  Uenoa,  20  m.  &,  W.  from 
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Am  dtj  of  that  name;  pop.  in  1869,  18,850. 

The  cathedral  contains  many  fine  pftintinprs, 
basso-rilievos.  and  sculptures.  There  are  manu- 
factories of  silk  jroods.  iron,  and  earthenware. 
The  tovrxx  liad  formerly  two  luirbora,  bat  the 
Genoese  from  jealousy  partiulijr  tilled  the  best 
one  in  1625,  and  only  small  vobb^  can  now 
enter  the  port.  A  cou.sideriU>]e  toads  is  ourried 
<m  in  fruit,  wine,  and  silk. 

SAVONAROLA,  Gibolamo,  an  Italian  monk 
nnd  refurnier,  born  in  Fcrrara,  Sept.  21,  1452, 
executed  in  Florence,  May  23, 1498.  His  early 
education  was  directed  to  tiia  medical  profta- 
sion,  but  nt  tlio  age  of  17  he  entered  a  Domini- 
can convent  at  Bologna,  and  after  snitahle  prep- 
aration was  sent  to  prcucli  iu  f-everal  cities  of 
Lombardy,  in  Ferrara,  and  finally  in  Florence, 
wliitluT  his  reputation  for  wisdom,  eloi]nence, 
and  banutity  had  preceded  hini.  it  was  said 
that  in  a  voyage  down  the  Po,  while  travelling 
from  Mantua  to  Ferrara,  11  of  tlie  boatmen  hnd 
been  converted  by  him.  Public  expectation  was 
high,  but  was  iadly  disappointed  by  tJiediminn- 
t  i\  '  izu  of  the  now  preacher  and  the  awkward 
gestures^  the  violence  of  manner,  and  the  pro- 
nision  of  imagery  tliat  characterized  his  dis- 
course. He  was  first  ridiculed  and  then  neg- 
lected ;  and  in  di8i;n«;t  ho  retired  to  Bolojma, 
where  for  a  time  lio  gave  lamj'elf  to  teaching 
mathematics  and  physical  Beience .  i  recalled  in 
1489  to  Florence  by  Lorenzo  do'  Medici,  his 
sermons  were  listened  to  with  eagerness.  He 
beeamo  reader  and  afterward  prior  in  the  oon- 
vont  of  San  Marco,  the  strictest  in  Florence  of 
Uie  JJominican  order.  He  preached  incessant- 
ly, ttrandering  with  terrible  Tehemence  against 
the  sius  and  c^m  rut  tions  both  of  court  and  peo- 
ple, and  threatening  the  most  fearful  ponalUee. 
His  inflnence  witli  we  Florentines  bemme  that 
of  a  dictator.  Peter  II.,  the  successor  of  Lo- 
renzo, vainly  sought  to  silence  him  by  prefcntn, 
and  the  profligate  Poiie  Alexander  VI.  by  the 
offer  of  a  place  in  the  sacred  college.  He  re- 
jected tho  offer^i  w  ith  contempt,  and  declared 
that  he  wished  no  red  hat  but  one  reddened 
witli  hisown  blood,  the  hat  given  to  the  saints." 
The  cxpnlcion  of  Peter  II.  by  t]ie  Florentines 
gave  still  wider  soope  to  the  daring  monk's  ac- 
tivity. He  beoame  a  political  as  well  as  a  reli- 
gious loader,  vindicated  the  riglits  of  the  republic 
agunat  foreign  aggressions,  and  proposed  for 
ifie  state  a  species  of  flieoeratlo  oonstnution  ,  by 
which  Christ  should  bo  king,  and  the  monas- 
tic rules  the  general  mode!  of  civil  order.  He 
proclaimed  war  upon  id\  amusements,  proposed 
a  rigid  senttiny  of  morals,  ai^  even  demanded 
the  removal  of  the  poy»e.  A  sentence  of  ex- 
communication fulruiiiutiid  ufzaiubt  him,  which 
he  disregarded,  only  increased  his  popularity. 
Supported  by  a  number  of  i)owerful  friend  -,  be 
continued  hitt  luirangues,  organized  processions, 
and  held  public  autot  da  hi  which  beaati- 
fnl  and  lieentions  works  of  art  were  destroyed. 
But  alter  a  time,  the  combination  of  some  pow- 
erful liniiliM  with  the  pope  and  the  EVaneii* 
oiaa,  upon  whom  he  had  been  eapeOiaUyievecei 


became  too  strong  for  him.     The  ridieak 

cau.sod  by  the  failure  of  the  ordeal  by  fire  tb»i 
he  liad  proposed  added  to  his  dibtouifii'm 
Oondemned  to  banishment,  he  shot  him^lf  q> 
in  his  convent  of  San  Marco ;  he  wns  atLi-  ^o^ 
in  that  asylum  ;  a  violent  content  endued,  blood 
was  shed,  and  finally  to  save  the  consent  k 
gave  himself  np  to  the  cnmmisi!iarte>i  of  the 
Florentine  council.  The  pope  demanded  tim 
Savonarola  and  his  two  oompaniona,  DomemM 
Buonvicini  and  Silvesfro  Maruffi,  should  be 
sent  to  Kome  for  puniiihment.  This  the  Fiat- 
entlne  oonnoil  reflised,  bnt  allowed  the  tvo 
papal  delegates  to  share  in  the  trial.  The  pris- 
onera  were  pentenced  to  death  and  h.-tn.^'^ 
and  their  bodie»  afterward  burned  by  tLc  i-i- 
eontioner. — Savonarola  left  nmncrons  a!<c^ 
and  political  writings,  find  some  religi<-'M 
poems  of  no  great  merit.  In  his  '^Triumph  of 
tlie  Gross"  he  strives  to  show  tiie  trams  eT 
religion  liy  })liilos<i|diical  arimments.,  aiiJ  'j) 
bring  the  natural  and  supernatural  togaha. 
In  his  treatise  on  **The  Division  and  UlflUy  of 
the  Sciences,"  he  rejects  all  p.ntrun  authors  »ni 
would  substitute  for  these  the  study  of  the 
fiathen.  Though  he  denied  the  infailibflitj  nf 
the  pope  and  inveighed  against  the  sins  of  the 
monks  and  clergy,  he  professed  loyalty  to  the 
church,  an<l  was  strict  iu  the  observance  of  its 
forms.  His  complete  works  were  pul  ii-hed  it 
Lyons  (n  voIh.,  1683-^'40).  and  portions  of  them 
have  been  traut^lated  into  various  langusf^ 
His  life  hns  been  often  written ;  one  of  the 
latest  and  best  biographies  is  b.y  F.  T.  Perrens 
(2  vols.,  Paris,  18M),  who  has  inveefcigated 
whole  Bn1]»ieet  trim,  new  and  origlnel  eooreit, 
and  lias  disproved  many  of  the  false  statemeotfi 
of  previous  biographers.  A  still  more  receat 
biography,  with  manj  doeoments  not  bffm 
published,  is  that  by  FnsqDale  Villaii  (Londoa, 
1801). 

SAVOY  (Lat.  Sabavdia;  Ital.  Sat<i^ ;  Fr. 
Saroie),  formeriy  a  dofihy  and  one  of  the  Sar- 
dinian states,  now  n  part  of  France,  to  '^hkh 
it  was  annexed  in  lb60,  situated  between  ul 
46°  4'  and  46°  24'  K.,  and  long,  6**  87'  and  T 
5'  E. ;  nren,  4,197  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  185ft.  ^Sl.- 
838.  Its  lengtlt  from  N.  to  S.  is  1*2  m.  and  m 
greatest  breadth  firom  £.  to  75  m.  It  ii 
bounded  N.  by  the  canton  and  lake  of  Geneva; 
W.  by  tho  department  of  Aiu,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  the  Rlitoe :  B.  W.  by  the  depart^ 
ments  of  Is^re  and  Hautes-A]pes>  being  divided 
from  the  former  by  tho  (Jnierp,  n  tribnt.irr  of  the 
KhAne,  and  from  the  latter  by  the  Maurienne 
ridge,  an  otfset  of  tho  Cottian  A!i»  :  and  S.  E. 
and  E.  by  the  Oottian,  Graian.  and  Pennine  Alp*, 
with  tlieir  ramifications  projecting  toward  the 
lake  of  Geneva,  which  separate  it  from  Pled* 
mnnt  and  the  canton  of  Valai<.  This  winding 
range  contains  the  loftiest  peaks  and  ma-^t  ma^ 
nifioent  glaciers  in  the  wiH^e  Alpine  ^wtsm- 
Anion£r  the  former  are  Monts  Blanc,  M.i'e^J' t- 
to,  Buct,  Is6ran,  the  LiUle  bt.  Bernard,  An- 
▼cart,  and  Ta1>or ;  and  among  the  latter  lakmt 
Olott,  and  QbaoioiaiL    The  eoontty  is  inter' 
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sectod  by  several  of  its  nff«ct==,  vfr. :  the  Alpe 
ofSiroj.  branching  £roui  thu  Little  6L  Bernai^ 
sad  eovermg,  wifh  their  ramifieaUoiui,  most  or 
I;  ■  l  entral  and  u'ostern  districts;  tlie  Savoisian 
r:n(i  Yaiai^iian  ridge,  extending  tXom  the  Pen* 
r  ue  Alps  8.  of  the  lake  of  Qeneva;  and  La 
Vaaoire,  which  diverges  fix>m  Mont  Is^ran 
find  describes  a  curve  toward  the  W.  S.  W. 
Ih's  streams  which  drain  the  uamcroua  vallujs 
Iring  between  these  ridges  generally  rise  in 
!ht>  main  cham  in  t'lo  east,  and  flow  directly 
or  indirectly  into  the  iihdne;  the  Dranse, 
whidk  flows  northward  to  tiie  bke  of  Geneva, 
•fiO  Arve,  Oh^ran,  Isire.  and  Arc,  an  affluent  of 
ibe  ^leoedin^  flowing  westwardi,  are  the  most 
iTnportani  Betide  the  great  lidce  on  the  N., 
•^woj  po«3e?scs  those  of  Bonrjret.  Annecy, 
M  -ion,  Hatite-Lnce,  and  Mont  Oeais,  which, 
'  i^'h  much  smaller,  are  scarcely  less  pictur- 
r-  [110,  and  the  subterraneona  lakea  In  the  cave 
Banrre.  Mineral  sprinfrs  are  abundant; 
tlK'Se  of  Aix,  St.  Gervais,  and  Evian  ai  e  the 
ia<«ttenova;  and  there  arc  ourions  intennit- 
ti nt  sprintr?  at  PIi^tos  and  Haute-Combe.  Gold 
iia>  been  found  in  the  ftands  of  some  of  the  riv- 
en. Mines  of  argentiferons  lead  are  wronght 
:t  Maco,  Pesi-r,  and  St.  Jean  de  Manrientic ; 
aad  Uiereare  mines  of  oopper,iron,  and  lignite, 
aiitbraeite,  and  bttominooa  eoal,  and  qnarriaa 

■  marble,  granite,  slate,  ja^^per,  and  ])or{>!i\Ty. 
iiie  mountain  forests  furniiih  good  timber  for 
^l  ip  building  and  other  purposes.  The  extent 
of  aral  lc  land  is  not  considerable,  but  eveiy 
11' ro  of  it  13  cultivated;  beside  the  vulleys. 
which  present  an  uninterrupted  succei^Hiuu  of 
roltivated  tlelds,  orchards,  and  gardens,  the 

•  f  pest  declivities  of  the  mountains  are  made 
ir^doctive;  terraces  are  constructed,  mould 
and  manare  are  carried  np  from  below,  and 
'  8oil  b  irru'  t  ^  by  means  of  reservoirs  on 
rati  sommits.  W  heat,  oats,  barley,  rye,  hemp, 
andfridla«re««tenriv^yoii]tiT«ted;  and  there 
i=  even  a  suridus  of  wheat  for  exf)ortuti(>n. 
'  it^stnuta  senr^  as  a  substitute  for  bread  among 
f^-  poorer  people.  Vines  thrive  on  the  sunny 
'  !  •  of  hills,  even  in  the  vicinity  of  glaciers; 
■I  '1  the  wines  which  they  produce  are  of  ^'ood 

:  .viity.  Mulberry  and  waluut  tree:*  uro  culti- 
T^ted^  the  nnta  of  the  latter  yielding  oil.  Nnm- 
of  cnttio  nre  reared  and  exported  to  Pied- 

■  <ut  aad  Lombardy.  The  rivers  teem  with 
«ttry  Und  of  fish,  and  the  streams  and  lake  at 

foot  of  Mont  Oenis,  the  Oh6ran,  and  tho 
'iuitn  are  famous  for  troot,  The  clunate, 
;  ^oQgh  variable,  is  healthj  and  mfld ;  Hie  oold 
i-iwvere  only  on  the  mounttiin-4.    The  inhabi- 
in  manners,  language,  and  sympathies, 
^we  always  been  essentially  French.  They 
kind,  honest,  hospitable,  and  intelligent, 
'  ''A  of  their  country,  nnd  loath  to  leave  it  ]>er- 
mently,  though  as  many  aa  30,000  ot  tUem 
•i  employment  during  the  winters  in  France, 
^  'I  ttzeriand.  Italy,  and  Spain.    The  miyority, 
ai»t  the  whole  of  those  who  do  not  emigrate 
fi^:'  land  owners,  the  soil  being  generally  dis- 
'.ributed  in  YeijsmaU  paroela.  Aithoogb  agrlr 


c:iUnrr  h  the  chief  pursnit.  manufactures  nro 
begiuuing  to  thrive;  there  are  40  founderie? 
and  iron  works,  several  Ihien,  ootton,  and  wool- 
len mantifaetories,  jiaper  mills,  tanneries,  brew- 
eries, and  distilleries.  Education  is  in  a  proe- 
perous  condition,  nearly  every  commune  having 
at  least  one  primary  school,  and  both  primary 
and  secondary  schools  being  free.  Tliere  are 
several  nourishing  colleges. — ^TUis  country  be- 
longed originally  to  Transalpine  Ganl,  and  was 
inhabited  by  the  Allobrotres,  Centrones,  Nantu- 
ates,  <!isc.  Under  the  Bomans  it  formed  the  prov- 
inoea  of  the  Graian  nod  Pennine  Alps.  In  tho 
6th  century  it  was  invaded  bythoBurgundiana^ 
aabseqneatly  became  sul^jeet  to  tha  Franks,  wai 
faiolnded  in  the  Oarlovingian  empire,  and  on  its 
dissolution  in  887  was granted  by  the  diet  of  Tri- 
burto  Kndolph,  kingoflTransjurano  Burgundy. 
Becoming  afterward  a  part  of  tho  German  em- 
pire^ it  was  erected  into  a  county  by  the  em- 
peror Oonrad  II.  in  1027,  and  continned  to  be 
ruled  by  the  house  thus  foundetl  imiii  ISUO 
(see  Savot,  Housk  of),  when  by  the  tveatj  of 
Turin  (March  24)  it  was  ceded  to  France,  'on 
condition  that  the  inhabitants  should  approve 
of  tho  tranflf^M*.  The  vote  was  taken  April  If 
nnd  IG,  and  showed  a  larpo  m^ority  for  the 
annezotioa;  in  accordance  with  which  the 
treaty  ot  oesslon  was  offididly  promulgated 
June  12,  and  the  delegates  of  Najxilcon  III. 
took  formal  possession  of  the  country.  Very 
little  change  has  taken  place  in  its  adiministra- 
tive  or<ran i /.ation ;  the  two  general  intendencies 
of  Chainl)6ry  imd  Annecy.  tlie  former  includ- 
ing the  pruvinced  of  Chanibery.  Upper  8avo3^ 
Maurienne,  and  Tarantaisi",  the  latter  those  Of 
Annecy,  Fatici^'ny.  at'  1  Chablais,  have  become 
respectively  the  depai  tuii^uts  of  Savoy  and  Up- 
per Savoy.  The  fbrmer  eonsists  of  tibe  S.  part 
of  the  ducTiv  ;  area,  2,425  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1858, 
813,891  i  chief  town,  Ghamh^ry.  The  latter 
ooonpiea  the  N.  part,  and  is  washed  by  the  lake 
of  Geneva;  area,  1,772  h].  in.;  pop.  in  1856, 
267,942;  chief  town,  Annecy.  There  is  an 
archbi.shopric  of  Chambery,  with  8  bishoprics  at 
Moutiers,  St.  Joan  da  ManriMine,  and  Annecy. 

8AVOY,  HorsE  op.  a  sovereiim  family  of 
Italy,  one  of  the  oldest,  if  not  altogether  the 
oldest,  of  the  reifming  dynasties  of  Europe. 
Accnrdincr  to  tr:idition.  tl-  fmmder*  of  this 
family  was  Umberto  blaiicamano  (Hombert 
White  Hai^,  the  reputed  offspring  of  wMno 
powerful  Italian  or  Burgundian  prince,  who, 
in  reward  for  valuable  services,  received  in 
lost  from  Bndolph  IIX.,  king  of  Tranitinrano 
Bnrpnndy,  the  counties  of  Savoy  and  Mauri- 
enne, with  the  title  of  count,  and  from  Conrad 
II.  of  Germany  part  of  Faucigny,  Lower  Char 
blais,  and  the  valley  of  Aosta.  His  nepheWf 
Amadeua  II.  (106O-'80),  in  right  of  his  mother 
Adelaide,  heiress  to  the  marquisate  of  Susa, 
added  nearly  the  whole  of  Piedmont  to  the 
above  named  y)0':e(  scions.  Humbert  II.,  son  of 
Amadeua  (lObu-i  103),  extended  hia  domioion 
over  Tarao^se,  Vand,  Upper  Ohablsis,  and 
part  of  Yaiaia.   Thomaa  L,  grea^graodaoa 
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of  TTi^mbort  (1188-1233),  pnpportcd  Frederic 
U.  in  his  coQteet  with  the  ^topes,  received  as 
•  Mwsrd  fhe  title  of  irapenal  vicar  for  Pied- 
rri' nt.  find  in  1232  made  CharuWry  hin  ciii>it!il. 
Aiuadeus  IV.  (12da-'&d)  was  like  bis  iuiher 
ThomM  ft  lUthfhil  adherent  of  the  emperor, 
compclU'd  t!io  city  of  Turin  to  ncknowledii;o 
him  as  lord,  and  finally  ceded  Piedmont  to  one 
of  his  hrothers,  Thomas,  who  was  already 
count  of  Maurienne.  Another  brother,  Peter 
(1268-8),  before  cominp  to  the  throne,  for  f) 
years  served  Henry  III.  of  England,  who  bc- 
etowed  upon  him  the  earldoms  of  Kichmond 
and  Essex;  lio  won  the  surname  of  Charle- 
magne the  Littiu,  inherited  the  district  of  Ge- 
neva, and  forced  back  into  Bahmisaiim  TtariHf 
which  had  robL'lled.  Tlis  nephew,  Amadons 
y.  the  Great  (12B5>132a},  assisted  Philip  the 
Fair  of  I^anoe  in  his  war  against  Flanders, 
was  the  negotiator  of  a  peace  between  Franco 
and  England,  accompanied  the  emperor  Henry 
VII.  in  his  expedition  to  Italy,  received  from 
him  the  lordships  of  Asti  and  Ivrea,  and  added 
Lower  Fjinripny  to  his  possessions.  Aniadcns 
VL,  grandson  of  the  preceding  (lb4G-'bU),  t>ur- 
aamed  tlie  Green  Count  from  uie  oolor  of  his 
armor  at  n  certain  totirnament,  married  Bonne 
of  Bourbon,  a  cousin  of  King  John  of  France, 
fongrht  in  behalf  of  the  Greek  emperor  John 
Palu.>ologu3  again^tt  tlio  Bulgariana  and  the 
Talks,  accompanied  the  prt- tender  Lonia  of  An- 
Jon  in  his  expedition  to  Kaiiles,  and  amiezed 
the  lordships  of  Gex,  Valromey,  Coni,  and 
Oheraaco  to  his  dominions.  His  son.  Anindcns 
VII.,  the  Red  Count  (1383-'91),  wrested  ^'ico 
and  YintimigHa  from  the  count  of  Provenee. 
His  grandson,  AmatU  urt  Ylir.  fl3!n-1451),  re- 
ceived from  thu  euipcror  Sigisnunul  in  1410 
tite  title  of  dnke.  lie  purchased  tlie  connty 
of  Geneva,  nrqiiired  Bugey  anil  Voret  Ui,  jind 
reannexed  Piedmont,  which  had  been  for  over 
a  oentnry  and  a  half  m  fhe  liands  of  a  yonnger 
branch  of  tlio  family.  Ho  gave  a  code  of  Jaws 
to  bis  states,  and  established  the  order  of 
kdghta  of  Bt  Hanrioe.  la  1484  be  redgned 
in  favor  of  his  son  Louis,  and  retired  to  the 
convent  of  Kipaille.  Chosen  pope  by  a  pohis- 
matical  faction  in  1439,  he  assuintjd  the  name 
of  Felix  v.,  and  held  his  ground  against  his 
rivals  Eiitrenius  IV.  and  Nicholas  V.  until 
1449,  when  he  resigned  his  pretensions  and 
passed  the  rest  of  his  life  in  his  convent,  re- 
taining only  the  litlo  (-f  cardinal.  Louis,  who 
on  his  father^s  abdication  had  governed  the 
dnebj  at  first  as  regent,  assnmed  the  titie  of 
dnke  in  lilO.  married  Charlotte,  the  dani^htor 
of  the  king  of  Cyprus,  from  whom  this  title  in- 
tired  to  his  fiunily,  and  gave  bis  own  daughter 
Charlotte  in  marriage  to  the  daupliin  of  Franco 
(afterward  Louis  XI.),  whom  he  supported 
against  his  rebellious  vassals.  His  son,  Ama- 
dous IX.  (1465-72),  left  the  reins  of  power  to 
his  wife,  Yolande,  sister  of  King  T.onis  XL, 
and  his  brother  Philio  of  Bresi^e,  and  led  suoh 
a  religiotis  life  that  no  was  beatified  by  the 
«harob.  Ha  was  a«oeeeded  by  Mi  aon,  Philibert 


L  (1472-82),  snmame<l  the  Ilnnter.  IVinp  s:l 
a  child  on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  iie 
placed  under  the  gnardianahlp  of  hit  mmdm 
Yolande,  who  bad  to  protect  his  crown 
the  ambitious  designs  of  Charles  the  Bc4d  fi 
Burgundy  and  Louis  XL  of  IVanee.  FltSilKn 
died  during  his  minority,  leaving  the  dukedcii 
to  his  brother  Charles  I.  (14H2-"9).  the 
prince  of  his  house  who  styled  himself  kiii£ 
of  Cyprus.  He  conquered  the  marquLnae 
Baluzzo.  His  son,  Charles  II..  <Vk d  a  child  ia 
1496,  and  the  crown  de\  olvi(i  upon  FiiilipL 
second  son  ol"  Loni>  I.,  wlio  reigned  but » ft* 
months.  Philibert  II.,  tlie  Fair  (I4fC-1504i. 
the  eldest  son  of  Philip,  was  the  huiUiwl  d 
Margaret  of  Anstria,  daughter  of  the  smpmr 
Maxiniili.an  I.  and  re^jcnt  of  tlie  Netk-rurdN 
who  on  his  premature  death  erected  ia  Hk 
honor  a  magnificent  mansolenm  in  tiw  ebndi 
of  Brou.  Charles  UI.,  Philibert's  brother  ati 
successor  (1504-'53),  suffered  severely  from  tl* 
wars  between  King  Francis  I.  and  the  cmj^ 
ror  Charles  V. ;  after  losing  Valais  and  (ierwvi, 
which  joined  the  8w  i>s  ronfeileration  in  I53ii. 
and  the  cjuiton  of  Vaud,  which  the  Bern*!* 
took  possesion  of  in  1686,  he  was  fin&ll;  <i^ 
privet!  of  the  remainder  of  his  dmiiini'^ns  Ij 
the  king  of  Franco :  these  were  atierwanl  it- 
stored  to  bis  iUnatnoiia  son  Emannel  Fhilibeit 
Hf  vled  the  Iron  Head,  and  '*the  prince  with  s 
hundred  eyes.^'  He  was  bom  July  d,  1^  id 
when  scarcely  20  years  old  entered  the  lern* 
of  Charles  V.  and  distinguished  himself  in 
Flanders.  In  1552  ho  made  a  fniitleai  «l- 
tempt  to  reconqner  bis  duchy.  In  the  f(Xow- 
Ing  year,  although  only  26  years  of  age,  lie 
appointed  to  the  chief  command  of  the  Sjiani^ii 
army  in  Flanders,  defeated  the  great  coD>tafcl< 
Montmorency  in  the  battle  of  8t  QneD'ac. 
Antr.  10.  1567,  and  was  (Mily  Ptopf>ed  in  h'j 
career  of  conquest  by  the  duke  of  Guise.  Hi: 
services  in  war  bad  given  bim  each  Mms* 
that,  on  the  conclusion  of  the  pe.iro  of  Calesc- 
Cambr^sis,  April  8,  1560,  he  married  liUrgtfa 
of  France,  efeter  of  Henry  II.,  and  ttm^ 
back  that  part  of  his  ancestral  donanior'^  i  ■ii 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  with  tiieti- 
ception  of  alTew  towns  and  strongholds,  bh* 
of  which  were  afterward  reston'd  by  the  irestr 
of  Blois  in  1 562.  Two  years  later  he  repained 
most  of  what  had  been  taken  from  his  fttb* 
by  the  Valesians  and  the  Bernese.  In  1574 
be  had  entirely  reconstructed  the  old  doelv. 
and  afterward  added  to  it  the  principajitj  «i 
OnegUa  and  the  connty  of  Tcnda,  «n  cvea 
aimed  at  wresting  Dnnpliin(f' from  France.  I'TB 
his  plans  were  frustrated.  On  the  ciiiu^^^'O 
of  the  fiimfly  of  Avia,  be  presented  hiidsiBi 
to  the  crown  of  Portugal  as  pnimlM  n  on  m 
mother's  side  of  Emanuel  the  lortupag,^ 
■yielded  his  jiretensions  to  Philip  D* 
In  1560,  under  compulsion  of  the  courts  or 
Rome,  Spain  ,in-l  Frame,  he  Pffsecutjd^ 
Waldenses,  who  were  numtroiife  in  hi***'*' 
ions ;  but  they  offered  such  energetir  r.  - 
tbat»  after  bia  troopa  bad  been  loutod 
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tni  flironntiT^.  he  pTft^ted  them  the  free  ex-  prfvmi<;es,  ho  allied  himself  with  the  honse  of 

«Ri*eof  their  religion,  June  6,  1561.    Thence-  Austria  by  the  treaty  of  Turin,  Oct.  25,  1703, 

iirth  be  geve  particular  attention  to  agriccil-  lost  in  succession  Veroelli,  Sitte,  Ivrea.  nnd 

tare,  indn^stry.  arid  trade,  and  the  condition  of  the  fortress  of  Bard,  whtch  wcrf  t.';l:t  ii  }^y  the 

kiidochj  ma^rially  improved.  Ue  established  duke  of  Veodume,  and  waa  obliged  to  retire  to 

(be  QiiiTenity  of  Mondovi,  and  restored  the  Genoa.  His  fortnnes  were  retHered  liy  the 

buirhtly  order  of  St.  Maurice  (1572),  which  he  victory  of  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy  under  the 

united  to  that  of  St.  Lazarus.    He  died  Aug.  walls  of  Tnrin.  Sejit.  7.  1706;  and  he  not  only 

S'>.  1580.   He  left  a  "  Military  Diary,"  which  recovered  hir*  possessions,  but  was  enabled  to 

his  been  found  in  the  arohiTes  at  Tnrin. —  invade  Pi-ovence.    His  progress  was  checked 

(  harlis  Emanuel  1..  !inrnftmed  tlie  Great  (1580  before  Toulon  hy  Mar-lial  Tesst*  in  1707;  and 

-i630),emred  a  good  deal  of  unruly  ambition,  in  the  following  year  he  was  driven  from 

OoaMHedwith  Spain  byhismarriage  with  Oath-  Danphin^  by  wshal  YiOan.    In  1709  he 

trine,  daaghter  of  Philip  II.,  he  took  advantage  gave  np  his  alliance  with  Austria,  and  r^ 

of  the  civil  troubles  of  France  to  reconquer  the  mnined  neutral  until  the  end  of  the  war.  The 

ciirqai^ate  of  Saluzzo.  whi(  h  hatl  not  been  re-  treaty  of  Utrecht  (1718)  added  to  his  pos.ses- 

<'>rfd  to  htf  father,  and  received  ftomtiie league  sions  a  part  of  the  dnchy  of  Milan,  and  Sicily, 

in!^'"**  the  tit'e  of  (-(.[uit  of  Provence.    But  a  which  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  king. 

fmt  years  later  ilenry  IV.  invaded  Savoy  and  He  had  thus  obtained  the  object  of  his  amM- 

PVdiBoiit,  and  compewd  him  to  surrender  the  tion ;  the  honse  of  Savoy,  which  had  held  ft 

■  ■  -ncj*  of  Bngey,  Valroraey,  and  Gex  to  county  for  389  years  (1027  to  141  fi),  and  a 

iranee.  His  younger  brother,  Thomas  Francis,  dnchy  for  297  years  (1416  to  171o),  now  rank- 

the  head  of  the  branch  of  Savoy-Cariguan.  ed  among  the  royal  dynasties,    lu  1720  he  waa 

tlisr'.«9  EmannePs  son  and  .^iaceessor,  Victor  ohliged  to  exchange  Sicily  for  Sardinia;  bnt| 

Aoadcas  I.  (1630-'3r),  made  war  against  his  althoufxh  at  first  the  bar^jain  did  not  seem  ad- 

broth^-io-law,  Loois  XIIl.  of  France,  and  was  vantageous,  it  proved  beneficial  in  the  end,  <m 

iMfid  tosifn  adirastrona  peace  at  CQierasooin  aecoont  of  the  prorimify  of  the  ktter  to  tiie 

HM.  Allyiug  himself  with  his  former  oppo-  continental  dorniniona  Olf  this  home,  (fieit 

Scot  against  Au.«»tria,  he  had  two  succ^essful  en-  8A^T^T^nA^■  States.) 

IwremenL'*  with  the  marquis  of  Leganez  at  Tor-  SA\S ,  au  instrument  usually  made  of  a  steel 

ureate  in  1 636  and  Montel>aldone  in  1637.  He  plate  with  teeth  along  ita  edge,  used  for  cutting 

»**rocc<*ede  l  by  his  two  sons,  Francis  llya-  through  wood,  ivory,  stone,  t\'c.    The  ancient 

oiiik  vbo  died  at  the  end  of  a  lew  months,  i:^yptiana  made  use  of  saws  of  bronze,  and  ap- 

lad  Obarlee  noaannel  II.  (1688-^76),  who  pliea  them  to  enttinfr  ont  planks  from  logs. 

pr-Ttd  a  f^ilthful  ally  to  France,  and  at  home  Tlie  saws  were  single-handed  like  those  now 

&  ptiren  of  arts  and  crunmerce.    Under  his  used  by  cttrfienters,  and  the  log  to  be  cut  by 

»»n,  the  *'  roatl  of  the  grotto"  was  construct-  t^em  was  placed  on  end  and  firmly  secured  to 

over  Mont  des  £chellea,  and  the  new  city«>  poata  aet  in  the  ground.   The  inventor  of  the 

»ad  royal  j^jilar  e  at  Tnrin  were  built.    The  saw  was  deified  by  the  Greeks,  and  called  l»y 

fr»aiie«  of  iLid  house  had  been  at  a  standstill  some  Talus  and  by  others  Perdix,   The  jaw 

f  >r  nearly  a  eentory,  when  Vietor  Amadena  boneof  a  snadeewioi  ittf  teeth,  orthebaek  bone 

IL  aven'it  d  the  dncal  throne  ri67-'i).    Born  in  of  a  fish,  accordinir  todilTerent  ancient  authors, 

Iiv^,               iQ  jears  old  when  his  father  suggested  the  idea  of  the  saw.   The  saws  of 

ChaiM  Imannel  died;  and  the  regency  waa  the  Grecian  carpenters  were  made  like  the 

M<j  by  bis  mother,  Mary  of  Nemours.  In  1684  striught  ftwme  saws  of  modem  times,  the  blade 

^  married  .Vnne  of  Orleans,  a  niece  of  Loub  set  across  the  middle  of  the  frame  with  the 

XI\..  bnt  adhereil  to  the  league  of  Augs-  teeth  perpendicidar  to  its  plane.   The  block 

a:rainst  that  prince.    His  dominions  were  of  wood  to  be  sawn  waa  clamped  down  upon  a 

iiiTided  by  Marshal  Catinat  in  1690;  and  ho  bench,  and  the  workmen  stood  on  opposite  ^idc^ 

l^t  tlie  battle  of  Stafiarde,  and  saw  Savoy  and  of  this,  one  at  each  end  of  the  saw. — Suws  are 

w  lanrer  part  of  Piedmont  subjugated  by  the  made  of  varioua  forma  and  sixes,  according  to 

Ir-^ncli.  Through  ^e  assistance  of  the  impe-  the  special  purpose  they  are  designed  to  serve, 

he  held  his  ground  f'»r  ahoiit  3  years;  The  older  f(»r?ns  are  strai^r^it  -triits  of  stcel, 

having  been  defeated  aguiti  at  Marsaille,  either  set  in  a  irame,  or  sinii'ly  provided  with 

*H  4  1693.  he  signed  with  Louis  XIV.  the  handles  at  each  end,  so  aa  to  be  moved  forward 

pe«eof  T'irin  (li'>0«»).  which  was  the  prclimi-  and  back  by  two  persons;  or  the  plate  is  made 

JJT^the  general  peace  of  Byswick  (1697).  still'  enough  for  a  single  handle  to  answer, 

^  neoTsied  all  his  powcaefopfl,  and  entered  when  it  is  woriced  by  one  person  holAng  it  te 

nrto  cW  family  alliance  with  his  former  ene-  one  hand.    In  modem  times  saw  blades  are 

J^r.  two  of  his  daughters,  Adelaide  and  Louise  often  circular,  the  teeth  beincr  made  nronnd 

^iWelle,  married  respectively  Louis,  duke  of  the  edge  and  cutting  one  atier  another  as  the 

'^'^ndy,  and  Philip,  duke  of  Anjou,  after-  saw  revolves  constantly  in  the  same  direetfon. 

king  of  Spain,  irrandsons  of  King  Louis  — St  .  1  j>lates  intended  for  Lirpc  «:nv^  nri-  prc- 

^Iv.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  of  the  pared  from  ingots  carefully  made  to  stx'^ure  uui- 

^»viuh  soeeeadott  he  akted  with  Lonia  XIV,  ibrm  quaUty,  and  after  being  rolled  they  are 

M  Ui  aoo-fai^Iaw ;  but,  bribed  bj  brimant  alit  into  the  ahapea  for  thedlflbreot  aewa.  The 
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edge  intended  for  the  teeth  is  then  ground 
trae,  and  the  teeth  are  cut  by  a  })anoh  at  a  fly 

presB,  their  dU^tuiiccs  npnrt  bcinj.'  rc<;ul;\tO(l  by 
a  gftttge.  The  rough  edges  left  by  tbe  punch 
are  ffleddovn  and  fhe  teeth  are  sharpened. 
The  blades  are  next  hardened  and  tempered. 
They  are  heated  in  ovciis  to  a  red  heat,  and 
then  immersed  horizontally  and  cdgewi&e  into 
a  trough  containing  oil  with  certain  portions 
of  melted  tallow,  beei^wax,  rosin,  pitch,  &c. 
To  remove  the  excess  of  h&rdnesi*  they  thus  ac- 
qniref  after  wi^ng  off  a  portion  ot^  the  compo- 
eition  thnt  adheres  to  them,  the  blntk-s  art-  held 
over  a  iire  until  that  which  remains  ignites; 
this  ii  celled  biasing  off.**  The  more  that  is 
removed  of  the  composition  before  this  burn- 
ing the  harder  is  the  blade;  and  thus  its  torn- 
per  la  r^folated  for  the  kind  of  taw  required. 
To  give  it  unifonu  deniiiity  throughout,  tbe 
blade  is  next  hammered  over  its  face  npon  an 
anvil  of  polished  steel ;  this  u  culled  "  planish- 
ing'* or  smithing."  The  next  process  is  grind- 
ing the  snrfacc  in  order  to  reduce  the  thickness 
ti  the  metal  from  the  teeth  toward  the  back 
edge.  Small  blades  are  held  against  the  stone 
by  means  of  a  board  laid  njion  them,  and  the 
large  sawa  are  auapended  at  each  end.  The 
infihing  prooeMea  are  repetitioiia  of  the  plan- 
ishing: and  grinding',  together  with  polishing  by 
smooth  stoDcs  and  with  emery. — The  teeth  are 
▼ariously  sliaped  for  different  saws.  The  most 
simple  are  made  by  angular  notches,  the  angle 
at  the  apex  of  the  notch  bein»r  of  60°.  Thi?;  is 
moat  convenient  for  sharptjuiug,  as  the  cum- 
mon  triangular  or  '^tbreensquare"  file  ia  Juat 
adapted  to  its  fip^nro;  and  whether  the  rut 
slopes  in  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  the  blade, 
or  is  pitched  to  one  aide,  so  aa  to  make  teeth 
pointed  toward  one  or  tlie  other  end  of  the 
eaw,  this  tile  fite  both  aide^i'  of  the  notch  and 
ein  always  be  need  for  sharpening  the  teeth. 
"When  tlie  tt  eth  are  made  with  equal  sides,  they 
are  said  to  have  an  upright  pitch :  and  when 
they  make  a  zigzag  of  alternating  lung  and 
short  lines,  they  are  said  to  be  flat  or  to  have 
considerable  pitch.  The  former  nro  adapted 
for  cross-cut  saws,  worko<l  l»y  two  men,  one  at 
each  end.  Such  tei>th  lack  tlio  chisel-like efiiM^ 
of  til  —  '  f  a  low  pit  l  b,  and  rather  scrape  away 
the  wood  than  tear  into  it  like  tbe  latter,  which 
ent  only  when  the  saw  is  mored  in  the  direc- 
tion toward  which  tbe  teeth  point.  Hand  saws 
in  the  United  States  and  England  have  the 
teeth  pointed  from  the  handle;  in  Asiatiocoan- 
tries  and  in  (treece  they  have  always  been 
vade  with  teetli  pointed  the  other  way.  The 
former  cut  in  pushing,  the  latter  in  pulling.  A 
straight  cut  upon  a  line  can  probably  ho  mide 
better  by  the  tlirusting  cut,  and  in  this  tbe  s^aw- 
dust  is  thrown  out  more  freely ;  hut  the  force 
Is  certainly  applied  to  better  advantage  as  re- 
gards the  saw  in  pulling  it  in  tlie  line  of  its 
greatest  strength  thou  in  pusliiug ;  and  lor  very 
•lender  saws  in  whidi  it  is  an  object  to  dispense 
with  all  unncccp?!ary  width  and  thickness,  as  in 
the  ke/holo  and  other  similar  aorta,  it  would 


appear  decidedly  better  to  adopt  the  East,  la- 
dian  practice.  Some  large  aaws  are  notabed  M 

a  sharper  angle  than  60°,  iind  for  the^e  ^{»ecbl 
files  made  for  the  angle  are  used,  and  are  knova 
as  mill-saw  files.  Teetih  made  at  ft  lowpifa^ 

in  large  saws  would  become  clogged  with  mm- 
dust  nnle«>  the  space  between  tbein  were  ttt- 
larged,  uiid  the  various  furiud  in  wluch  thia  i» 
doue  give  distinctive  names  to  the  teeth.  Ia 
large  mill  saws  and  circular  saws  the  fpaf^  ht- 
tween  the  teeth,  which  may  hu  i  or  o  iu(-i>e«, 
is  hollowed  out  in  a  curve,  and  the  outline  is 
much  like  a  fish  hook  in  form,  the  shank  oi  tbe 
hook  bending  back  to  make  the  hack  of  cm 
toothf  and  the  point  curving  ronnd  to  form  tbe 
under  side  or  face  of  tbe  next.  All  sawn  u«d 
for  cuttiug  wood  require  some  pronsion  agsinji^ 
their  liability  to  become  jamm^  and  the  teeth 
clogged  in  the  narrow  passage  they  make  for 
t)ifm<clves.  This  is  sometime;:  cffcrt<^d  hj 
Miukiiig  the  blade  thinner  toward  Uie  bui  k,  hai 
tlie  most  effectual  mode  is  in  the  set''  gam 
to  the  teeth.  In  finisliing  the  paw  tlie  last  vn^ 
cess  is  to  bend  half  the  teeth  a  little  out  on  ooe 
side,  and  the  other  half  on  the  other  side.  In 
the  eastern  countries  a  group  of  a  dozen  teeth 
or  thereabout  are  bent  to  one  side^  and  the 
next  group  to  the  other ;  bnt  tiie  common  prse* 
tice  in  other  countries  is  to  alternate  the  direc- 
tion with  each  successive  tootb.  The  operatic u 
ia  performed  by  the  saw  maker  with  a  nnail 
hammer,  as  he  holds  the  saw  with  tlie  tevth 
resting  on  tbe  rounded  edge  of  a  small  ari  - 
Every  other  tooth  ou  one  side  having  rece.vt^ 
the  proper  bend,  he  turns  the  saw  over  and 
continues  the  operation  with  those  on  tfu  « tJier 
side.  The  same  may  be  done  with  the  eaw  H-t, 
which  is  a  bit  of  steel  with  slits  suited  to  th» 
different  thickncjses  of  saw  Idades.  The  :in..vr!'  t 
of  set  varies  with  the  sort  of  service  the  saw  u 
intended  for.  The  more  likely  the  material  ia 
to  clog,  the  w  Ider  nnisl  be  the  spread  of  the 
teeth ;  but  if  the  waste  of  the  wood  is  a  cc^n^iil- 
eration,  and  also  the  greater  labor  involved  in 
a  wide  cut,  the  set  should  he  as  little  as  potai- 
ble,  and  the  fi'iction  may  be  diniiriished  hj  any 
lubricating  substance,  or  by  relieving  the  pred- 
Bure  npon  the  saw  with  wedges  following  «p 
the  cut  it  nnikes.— Of  the  saws  used  by  carj»eD- 
ters,  the  most  common  are  the  hand  saw  and 
fine  hand  saw,  the  teeth  of  which  are  of  ordi- 
nary pitch ;  that  is,  one  face  of  each  is  perpen- 
dicular to  tlie  blade.  The  former  ia  al>oat  S6 
indies  long  bedde  tiie  handle,  and  eontrins 
from  5  to  <>  teeth  to  the  ini  b.  Tin  so  saws  arv 
used  for  tiie  varieties  of  cross  cutting,  while 
for  sawing  with  the  grain,  or  ripiung.  special 
saws  called  rip  saws  and  half  rip,  with  coarasr 
teeth  of  upright  i«itch,  or  half  way  K- tween 
this  and  ordinary  pitcli,  are  employed.  Ali 
these  saws  may  cut  to  any  depth,  aa  they 
freely  through  tlie  cut  or  kerf  they  mi^e  :  1  at 
for  line  work  and  cuts  not  so  deep  aa  the  ordi- 
nary width  of  a  saw  blade,  a  special  form  is 
adopted  known  as  the  hat  k  saw.  bavin::  f.iu 
teeth  and  a  thin  blade  which  ia  atifieued  by  a 
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strip  of  brass  or  sheet  iron  bent  over  tlio  bark 
odge,  which  it  tightly  grips.  These  are  also 
Icnowii  aa   parallel  aawa  with  baoka,**  and  are 

much  ii-ed  to  saw  olT  ends  either  square  or  at 
an  angle  of  46',  tlie  pieces  to  be  cat  being 
plaoed  In  what  ia  oalled  a  sawing  block  or  wH- 

tre  box,  which  is  a  trongh  open  at  top  and  at 
the  ends  with  vertical  cuts  for  the  saw  down  the 
two  opposite  sides,  one  set  square  across  and 
two  others  directed  one  to  the  right  and  the 
other  to  the  left  at  an  angle  of  45''  with  the 
side.   For  framing  panel  work,  cutting  oH' 
tenons,  dovetailing,  &c.,  this  vaiMtj  ofaawaia 
particularlj  n^eful.    Koviiole  saws  are  long 
and  slender  so  as  to  admit  of  being  easily  turn- 
ed around  in  making  a  kerf.  For  fboie  onnred 
work  the  saw  blades  arc  very  luirrow  and  are 
stretched  in  frames.   At  the  ends  they  are  eo- 
oored  to  olamps  whkh  can  torn  in  the  frame, 
so  that  the  blades  are  made  to  follow  any  line, 
however  crooked.    Of  some,  called  hair  saws, 
the  webs  or  blades  are  extremely  minute,  tlicir 
width  not  azoeeding  Vff  thi<&- 
ness  not  more  than  ^  i»f  this. — Circular  saws 
were  ia  use  in  17UU,  and  some  forms  employ- 
ed for  cutting  the  teeth  of  clo<  k  whoels  ever 
F'Tice  the  time  of  Dr.  Ilooko.     For  cuttiiiir 
wood  thej  were  first  brought  into  important 
service  in  the  madhinea  invented  by  IL  X  Bm- 
nel  f.^r  makirijr  chips'  Mocks,  and  adopted  by 
(lie  British  admiralty  board  in  Portsmouth  in 
1804.  From  that  time  they  have  oontinned  in 
constant  use  and  in  various  forms  for  different 
applications.    The  teeth  cut  around  the  edge 
<rfthe  dijtk  all  point  the  same  way,  and  act 
coniinuoosly  one  after  another  as  the  saw 
revolros  upon  its  axis,  and  the  block  h  vn-h- 
ed  against  it.    Saws  of  thia  kind  common- 
ly ran  in  a  slit  tlifOD^  a  table,  npon  which 
the  hii.ird  or  other  material  to  be  sawed  is 
placed  and  poshed  on  against  the  descending 
tMth.  They  are  made  to  revolve  with  great 
•^t  iditT,  and  the  teeth  for  those  intended  to 
%  of  k  in  soft  wood  and  with  the  grain  are  made 
a^Hirt  and  inclined  and  curved  even  to  the 
fish  hook  form ;  they  fonsequently  tear  into 
til*  wood  with  great  ettect.    For  harder  wood 
tbt  teeth  are  made  smaller  and  more  upright. 
Their  diameter  should  correspond  to  the  tize 
of  the  picat  >  thi  v  are  to  ent,  and  m  a  general 
Wl«  should  ho  4  times  the  average  thickiiesis  of 
tlie  work.    If  the  kerf  ia  80  deep  that  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  the  upper  seraicirclo  of  the 
£aw  i3  buried  in  it,  the  friction  is  apt  to  be  too 
9^  For  cutting  veneers  the  blades  are  made 
M  thin  as  possible  with  Jul-  rejrard  for  strorifrth 
and  atilaeaa.   Chie  form  of  veneer  saw  used  in 
Cupsad  ia  that  of  a  lens  with  a  veiy  tiiin  saw 
^^f-nrrd  around  its  outer  edge  in  segments, 
itie  K  iig     from  5  to  20  feet  in  diameter,  and 
•  8!J>|jeudud,  the  convex  bido  upward,  at  the 
««i  of  a  vertical  azla  which  passes  through  its 
centre.  The  saw  fiesrment-;  uliich  form  the 
•Wter  edge  of  the  pkt^  arc  iJat  on  tiie  lower  side, 
*yl>tae  opper  surface  is  bevelled  down  to  a 
■blip  edge^  the  section  being  like  that  of 


a  chisel.  Tlie  block  from  which  the  veneer  is 
to  be  oat  is  brought  up  against  the  saw  as  it 
revolves  borixontally,  and  while  it  eota  under 

the  thin  slice  it  also  lifts  it  by  the  action  of  the 
wedge-shaped  edge.  From  12  to  18  bImss  may 
thus  be  maile  in  each  inch  tiiiekneaa.  Olronlw 

saws  are  of  all  sizes,  from  tlie  large  diameter 
named  down  to  even  half  an  inch,  the  latter 
being  the  diameter  of  the  small  saws  used  in 
tlio  gold  pan  manufacture.  Crown  or  oylin> 
drical  saws  are  iined  lik**  (ho  trephine  of  the 
surgeon  for  making  aimuiar  cuts  around  ii  cen- 
tral core,  which  being  removed  leaves  a  cir- 
cular hole.  The  saw  is  a  thin  tuhe  of  steel 
with  the  teeth  cut  in  the  end.  They  are  adapt- 
ed particularly  for  use  in  tbe  lathe  and  for  woiic 
in  thin  material,  as  in  thick  blocks  they  t-oon 
become  dogged  and  must  be  often  taken  oat 
to  free  them  from  tiie  dost  Bmnel  applied 
this  form  for  cutting  out  round  blocks  in  his 
machine  referred  to  above.  It  is  said  tliat 
some  of  the  sarcophagi  of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians bear  the  marks  of  ha\nng  been  hollowed 
out  with  tools  of  this  kind,  the  oyliudrictd  cut 
being  fifht  made  with  a  metallic  tube  primed 
with  sand  and  water,  and  tbe  core  being  than 
brtfken  out.    Tlie  process  was  many  times  re- 

{leated  until  the  cavity  was  made  sufficiently 
arge  and  deep.  The  same  method  is  still  |mo- 
tised.  The  saws  witliout  teeth  employed  in  cut- 
ting blocks  of  stone  are  described  under  Has- 
nut — The  largest  saws  fn  the  world  tar  sawing 
boards  and  plank  are  j^robably  tliuse  made  ex- 
pressly for  the  CaUfornia  market,  where  they 
are  wanted  for  the  gigantic  timber  of  that  region. 
At  the  saw  factory  of  Mesan.  B.  Hoe  and  oo.,  in 
V 'W  York,  circular  saws  are  made  of  80  inches 
iiiameter  and  a  fourth  of  an  inch  thick,  and  mill 
saws  and  cross  cttt  sawa  10  feet  in  length.  At 
this  estahlislunent  arc  produced  nearly  all  thn 
varieties  of  saws  in  use,  from  circular  aaws  of 
inches  diameter  np,  and  ftDm  tbe  common 
woodsnwyor's  saw  to  the  lar^^est  mill  saws. 
Some  of  the  articles  are  peculiar  to  tiie  United 
States,  as  also  the  processes  employed.  The 
stOi  1  }>late3  are  almost  entirely  imported  from 
England ;  some  are  received  ab^o  from  Phila- 
delphia, where  tlicir  manufacture  has  been  in- 
troduced.   The  first  operation  to  which  they 
are  subjected  is  cutting  the  teeth,  which  in  <  f- 
fected  in  power  presses,  the  die  cutting  out 
with  W)h  descMit  the  whole  tooth,  however 
larr?e  and  however  tliicsk  the  plate.    The  circu- 
lar plate  is  set  for  receiving  the  stamp  upon  a 
stand  in  front  of  the  press,  and,  tnrning  on  its 
centre,  is  moved  round  after  each  (  lip  just  tlie 
width  of  the  tooth,  the  space  being  regulated 
by  a  graduated  drole.   IKflbrent  presses  are 
employed  for  the  dilferent  dasses  of  saws,  and 
each  is  furnished  with  a  variety  of  dies  adapted 
to  the  dilferent  sizes  of  teeth.    After  cutting 
the  teeth,  the  next  process  is  straightening  the 
plates.    This  is  done  by  tl'.c  nniversal  method 
of  striking  them  as  they  are  1  nd  upon  a  hroad 
anvil,  the  workman  being  mided  byfrt'ipieat 
aighting  along  tbe  edgas.  The  sawa  are  thea 
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raady  for  grinding  upon  each  £&oe.  For  this 
purpose  the  mill  and  other  straight  bavb  are 
talcen  to  the  grinding  rooTn.  liere  a  number 
of  large  grindstones  are  ka^t  running.  The 
saw  is  applied  upon  one  of  these  in  Tanons  di- 
rections, tlic  v,  (  rlaiiaii  j  ressinfr  it  down  with 
maoh  ezertioUf  and  occasionallj  gaunng  it  to 
Bsoertrin  where  it  is  thickest  To  ftcflitate  this 
most  laborious  operation  a  novel  apiar  iln.s 
has  been  recently  introduced,  invented  by  Mr. 
Dodge  of  Cohoes  Falls,  N.  Y.  In  front  of  the 
glioastone  is  set,  on  the  same  plane  with  it,  a 
wooden  wheel  of  equal  diameter  and  width  of 
face  with  the  grindstone.  It  is  enclosed  iu  a 
jaolcet  of  wood,  with  just  space  enough  left  for 
the  saw  to  slip  round  when  laid  on  the  faeo  of 
the  wheel.  It  is  introdaced  endwise  through 
in  opening  in  the  jacket,  and  the  end  slipping 
into  a  crevice  made  to  receive  it,  tlie  saw  is 
drawn  in  and  carried  round,  adapting  itself  to 
the  ctUTatixre.  The  machine  is  then  bronght 
up  against  the  stone,  the  wheel  is  made  to  re- 
volve in  a  contrary  way  to  the  revolution  of 
the  grindstone,  and  the  face  of  the  saw  is  uni- 
ftnmj  ground,  first  on  one  side,  and  then,  being 
turned  over,  on  the  other  also.  The  samo  con- 
trivance is  adapted  to  polishing  by  the  um  of  a 
poBshing  wheel  after  the  grindstone.  Circular 
Ftaws  before  ^rrinding,  iukI  oc<  a8ionally  also  in 
the  course  of  this  process,  are  suspended  on  a 
man^l  and  balanced  in  order  to  indicate  the 
side  wbieb  is  tliinkest  and  heaviest.  TI  c  n-)- 
paratus  for  grinding  was  invented  by  Mr.  Hoe, 
and  its  use  u  limited  to  his  fiu^orj.  The  prin- 
ciple is  that  of  the  apparatus  for  grinding  the 
lenses  of  telescopes  and  microscopes.  The  saw 
being  secured  against  another  upright  plate  is 
made  to  revolve  with  it,  while  the  grindstone, 
set  in  n  frimie  that  traverses  reprularly  back  and 
forth  iu  front  of  the  huw,  is  made  to  press 
against  it  and  thus  distribute  its  action  nni- 
fonnly  over  every  part  of  the  plate.  A  new 
method  of  forming  the  teeth  of  largo  circu- 
lar saws  is  in  use  to  some  extent  in  tliis  es- 
tablishment. Tnstt  ad  of  cuttinfr  tbcm  in  the 
plate,  tlioy  are  made  separate  from  the  saw, 
and  slipped  into  slots  made  to  reoeiTe  them, 
being  held  by  tl»e  V  shape  of  the  edgrca  of  the 
slots  and  the  corresponding  depres.<iun  in  the 
edge  of  the  teeth  to  fit  them,  flio  advantages 
are  that  the  plates  do  not  wear  out,  as  instead 
of  cutting  the  teeth  in  de*  i>er  and  deeper  as 
they  wear  away,  the  inserted  teeth,  us  tluy  are 
oaUed,  can  be  readily  taken  out,  dressed,  and 
replaced,  or  new  ones  may  be  substituted  for 
them.  Extra  sets  of  the  teeth  are  supplied  to 
pnrohaaers,  and  this  is  often  a  great  convenience 
for  those  requiring  large  saws  in  remote  dis« 
tricts.  All  largo  saws,  though  kept  sharp  by 
filing,  ocoasionally  reqnire  re-toothmg,  ana  for 
this  purpose  are  sent  back  to  the  factory  until 
they  are  worn  out.  A  portable  machine,  how- 
ever, called  a  gnmmer,  having  a  powerful  lev- 
erage worked  by  hand,  is  funuHhcd  by  which 
the  sawyer<«  may  themselves  re-tooth  jdatcs  of 
moderate  thickness.  The  oldest  factory  for  large 


saws  in  the  United  States  is  probably  thatfonni. 
ed  \>y  William  Rowland  in  Philadelphia  ia  18dt 
and  still  known  aa  Rowland's  saw  works.  This 
is  the  only  place  in  the  country  where  aw 
plates  are  roUed.  There  are  several  other  mr 
factories  in  tlio  same  city. — The  earliest  tintirt 
of  saws  being  run  by  power  is  contained  ia» 
MS.  of  the  18th  oentnry  in  Peris,  in  whieb  lift 
representation  of  the  saw  mill  with  a  self  sctioa 
turned  by  a  water  wheel.   The  contrivanre  i* 
probably  of  mnch  earlier  date.  Beckmann  fiin!> 
evidence  of  saw  mills  worked  by  water  poirtr 
in  Augsburj^,  Germany,  ns  far  back  as  1321 
In  the  island  of  Madeira  one  is  said  it>  Late 
been  in  operation  in  1420,  an<l  the  fir-t  om'm 
Nnrwny  was  built  in  15:10.    In  Ilolinn'i  tber 
were  in  \ise  more  than  100  years  sooner  than  io 
England;  and  the Dnteh  ftinddied  the 
with  lumber.  The  operation  of  one  at  l  yenssB 
quaintly  described  in  1555  by  ^e  bishop  of 
TOen  British  ambaseador  at  Borne.  11ieftnk» 
(  1  ded  attein{)t  to  establish  a  saw  mill  in  Grett 
Britain  was  made  near  London  in  1663  bjft 
Dutchman ;  but  the  enterprise  was  abandowd 
on  account  of  the  opposition  of  tlie  hand  s$m- 
yers.    In  IT^'O  the  advantfiEref^  offered  bj  this 
improvement  wero  set  before  the  public  byoM 
Houghton ;  but  no  one  ventured  to  introdwe 
it  until  1767  or  17C8,  when  by  the  desire  of 
the  society  of  arts  a  saw  mill  was  built  at  lim*- 
house  by  James  Stimsfield.   It  was  sooo,  bow* 
ever,  destroyed  by  the  mob.    In  the  AnuHcaa 
colonies  the  importance  of  this  expediUAW 
means  of  obtaining  sawed  lumber  wss  feso^ 
jilly  felt,  and  eflorts  were  early  made  to  cf  tain 
the  necessary  machinery  such  as  was  used  is 
Holland.    In  1084  a  saw  mill  was  put  in  operfr 
tion  at  the  falls  of  the  Piscataqua,  between  Be- 
wirk  and  the  Cocheco  branch  of  that  river.  Md 
this  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  mill  of  ti* 
kind  in  New  England.   In  New  York  a;)  nunv 
as  three  mills  were  constmrti  d  by  the  Dntth 
West  India  company  about  the  year  ]fi33.  to 
ran  by  water  power  or  by  wind.  '  One  of  ihm 
was  on  Nut  or  Governor's  i-land,  which  wji 
leased  in  1639  for  500  merchantable  boards 
jearif,  half  oak  and  half  pine.  Anotbervv 

built  on  Raw  Mill  creek,  a  small  strt  uni  "wl'ici" 
flowed  into  the  East  river  from  the  pond  knowo 
as  the  Collect,  in  the  low  ground  between  13» 
park  and  the  upper  part  m  Fearl  street.  On 
the  Delaware  saw  mills  were  erected  bj  ilw 
Dutch  and  Swedes  before  the  arrival  of 
Mention  is  made  of  eeveral  in  the  colony  on  ihe 
South  river,  in  the  present  state  of  Delaware 
in  1058,  1662,  and  1678.   In  Vir^  ii  <J?* 
not  appear  that  any  saw  nuH  was  in  operttios 
until  some  time  after  1P50,  although  atton  ptt 
were  made  to  introduce  the  machinery  )ad 
workmen  skilled  in  its  use  as  eerly 
The  saw  mills  nj)  to  the  present  ( ontury  wert 
more  remarkable  for  their  mnubcrs  than ''"f 
groat  extent  of  .«ingle  establishmeuts. 
were  found  in  the  timber  districts  along  tM 
river*  which  brought  to  them  the 


furuiahed  the  power  for  sawing  them; 
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thcT  vero  baOt  npon  nnmeroiis  littlo  strearaa 
ta  the  Mttloneii'i^.  fAch  mill  oommonlj  pro- 
vided onir  with  a  sinAo  saw.  ^vliuh  kept  the 
WKiilMrbood  supplied  with  board» ;  and  a  grist 
adUuMler  tlie  tune  roof  aluired  with  the  mw 
lie  advanta^  of  the  water  privik-are.  The  in- 
tn>(5 1  ti  a  of  the  steam  engine  rendering  the 
la<uic>-  in'it  I'cndent  of  water  power,  mills 
were  establiftlied  on  a  larger  scale  at  the  most 
.^^venivn'.  l.x:tiities  for  recei\'ing  snppl5e«»  of 
uaUr,  and  especially  near  large  towns  on  the 
«MtaiM  liTora.  and  the  prooen  was  oxtended 
:  >wrer*l  now  !  - m  Iks  of  niMmifACfnre,  (See 
CtArBoAiiD.  and  Siunole.)  8aw  mills  are  oon- 
Kmried  with  strai^rht  saws  running  in  frames 

tnd  down,  singlv  or  in  ganga  of  6  to  20  set 
parili*!  to  each  other,  the  space  ?<»parating  them 
Ifimg  Uie  roQuirod  thickness  of  the  boards  or 
fhDka.  Malay  mws  are  mnglo  saws  a  foot 
Vile,  the  common  t:\iV.  '^n.w  hr'iwj;  only  8  inches. 
Xhtf  ara  not  set  in  a  gate  or  irame,  bat  are 
ibova  1^  an  iroo  rod  mmrfng  in  a  gaidOp 
vA  tn  palled  down  by  another  rod  which 
wiMrts  the  lower  end  with  n  crank.  The  lop; 
1*  »appnrted  upon  a  low  carriage  ru;uii;ii^  on  a 
ni  ir&fk.  and  with  each  stroke  of  the  saw  this 
rirrii?'  U  moved  forwanl  hy  a  iiiiiion  fixt  d  to 

axk  of  a  ratchet  wheel ;  and  thus  the  log 
iikipt  mnatantly  np  to  the  sair,  until  this  haa 
t^s;-  !  tl  rongh  its  Ienp:th.  The  carriage  is 
'■'.^iu.  riii  ^<ick  by  hand  or  otherwise,  and  the 
i'.r  14  pbccJ  in  po-sitiun  for  the  next  cut,  or  is 
tA&en  of  and  a  fresh  one  is  rolled  on.  Where 
timber  !« fibnnd  int  the  mill  naw^  are  preferred 

great  thickness  and  strength,  and  as  it  be- 
tmm  wmt»  and  ▼aloablo  more  regard  is  paid 
to  ibe  Mvinj?  etfectc-d  by  thin  welts.  Portulile 
mw  MilU  have  been  introduced  of  late  years  to 
Kma  extent,  worked  either  by  horse  power  or 

rteam  engines  on  wheels.  They  have  the 
idvantiuT^  of  being  easily  transported  from 
^_»e«  t.)  place  wherever  logs  are  abundant. — 
"i«  mo<t  complete  treatise  upon  the  saw  is 
frn*^im\  in  Holtiapflera  **Meohanioal  Hanip- 
vol.  ii. 

8iW  PISH,  a  oartOagincnis  fish  of  the  genua 

f^'i*  tLath.),  the  tvpe  of  a  family  intermedi- 

in  po>itii>n  between  the  «h;irk?5  and  ravf, 
tfc^J'I^h  (feutraily  ranked  with  the  latter.  It 
^  tht?  eloniDited  and  rounded  form  of  a  aharlc, 
*itli  tL  !ii  .nth  ;md  gill  openintr«  on  the  ven- 
^  lonsce  as  in  raya.  Its  distinguishing  char- 
M«rii  the  loofT,  flattened,  narrow,  and  8tni%ht 
»2  .ui,  set  on  the  si<k's  with  teeth  or  strong 
^ ^iaes.  forming  a  d'»til)lo-edged  saw-like 
••ipoa, whence  the  comiuou  name.    The  true 

teeth  are  very  small,  and  pavement-like  as 
a  lh«  rays;  the  body  is  flattened  in  front  of 

pectorals,  the  posterior  portion  and  the 
^auiniharke:  the  akin  is  oovered  with  small 
l^'O^ih  scales;  the  pectorals  are  distant  from 

hetd,  uid  not  extending  to  the  ventrals ; 

t«il  has  3  dorsals,  and  a  candal  fin  pro- 
l>>Ti«d  iA  in  the  sharks.  Abont  half  a  dozen 
H>^-ot*  are  des^'  rilK'cl.  found  in  arctic,  tropi«Ml. 
^  tmarctie  seas,  and  one  all  along  the  coast 


of  the  United  States  from  New  England  to 
florida;  they  are  rapid  swimmers,  and  are 
nsnally  met  with  far  from  land,  hnt  in  many 
places,  as  in  £.  Florida,  they  are  numerous 
near  tne  shore.  The  heak  with  which  all  are 
armed  attains  a  leiiirh  of  from  i  to  i  tlie  total 
length  of  the  body  ;  it  is  covered  with  a  rough 
skin,  and  is  narrower  toward  the  end,  which 
ia  not  ^arp  bnt  roonded;  this  renders  still 
more  apparent  the  great  strength  of  tlio  tisli, 
whose  beak,  like  that  of  the  sword  li^h.  hua 
been  found  driven  deeply  into  the  timbers  of 
ships,  which  it  probably  had  mistaken  for  t!io 
body  of  a  whale  ;  they  seem  to  have  a  natural 
antipathy  to  the  larger  cetaceans,  and  many 
▼oyii;L:er.s  have  been  witnesses  to  their  victories 
over  ttiem.  The  jaw  teetli  are  adapted  for 
crushing  crustaceans  and  similar  animals  upuu 
which  uieyfeed,  and  not  for  tearing  flesh.  Ac- 
cording to  Owen,  the  beak  is  composed  of 
the  cartilages  attached  to  the  ^utal,  nas&L 
and  vomeraoe  booea  blended  into  a  horiaontal 
flattened  pl^,  which  is  more  completely  ossi- 
fied than  any  other  part  of  tlie  .-keleton  ;  a 
Series  of  deep  sockets  on  eaeU  vi'  the  laU-rul 
margins  contains  the  teeth,  which  are  soBcL 
the  base  being  sli^'litly  concave  and  pornnp.  nna 
the  ^aoes  between  them  hollow  and  tiile<i  with 
a  gdatinona  medidla,  rendering  it  light  withoat 
diminishing  its  strengtli ;  vessels  and  nerves 
gujiply  the  teeth,  which  grow  by  constant  ad- 
dition of  ossified  pulp  material  at  the  base. 
Though  the  projections  of  the  beak  are  im* 
planted  like  teetli,  tin  y  have  no  relation  to  tho 
intestinal  canal,  and  are  turned  outward  hko 
spines  of  the  external  or  dennatoslceleton ;  thej 
form  a  very  interesting  transition  botwc«en  teeth 
and  cutaneous  spines.  In  the  osseous  sword 
fish  the  similarly  atuated  beak  is  formed  bj 
the  rontluent  intermaxillary  bones  firmly  artic- 
ulated to  the  prenasalfl  and  maxillaries ;  and 
these  parts  are  doubtlcsji  homologous  in  the 
saw  fish.  These  teeth  wound  I'y  n  jn  ated 
blows,  .ind  not  hy  cnttinir  lonL'itndinally  like  a 
saw ;  the  Polynesians  use  this  beak  as  at^word, 
and  it  makes  a  Tory  formidahle  weapon. — ^Tbe 
common  saw  fish  is  the  P.  antiquorttm  (Lath.), 
which  attain^^  a  Icncrth  of  12  to  15  feet,  of 
which  the  beak  1;^  abuuL  with  20  to  30  teeth 
on  each  Hide ;  it  is  blackiBh  gray  abore,  and 
lighter  below  ;  t!ie  eyes  are  large,  the  no^^trils 
in  front  of  the  mouth  protected  by  a  meuibra- 
noos  fold,  utd  9  oval  foramina  behind  the  eyesi 
Klein  says  that  in  the  embryo  the  sides  of  the 
snnnt  are  as  smooth  as  the  gums  of  a  new-born 
infant;  but  according  to  Latham  tliey  grow 
very  rapidly  after  birth,  and  are  not  she  !  and 
replaced  like  the  teeth  of  mammalian  jaws. 
The  older  writers  from  Pliny  to  Gesner  have 
given  the  most  marreUons  stories  about  this 
fish,  snrli  ns  its  being  as  larpe  as  a  whale,  and 
able  to  cut  tC  ship  in  two  in  order  to  devonr 
the  crew.  Latham  describes  4  other  species : 
the  P.  peetinaiiUt  with  rostral  teeth  narrower, 
and  as  many  as  34  on  each  8i<le ;  P.  cu»pi- 
daltUf  with  lancet-shaped  teeth,  but  fewer  in 
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number;  P.  mtowcZon,  with  teeth  bftrdly  pro- 
jecting beyond  the  beak;  and  P.  clrrnfmt^ 
a  native  of  the  Australian  seas,  with  sniali 
teeth  between  the  Uirger,  a  loi^  barbel  on 
each  side  of  the  middle  of  the  snout,  and  4 
instead  of  5  branchial  openings.  A  species, 
tilie  P.  PeroUeti,  from  the  Senegal,  is  aaid  to 
be  confined  to  fresh  w^ater. 

SAW  FLY,  the  popular  name  of  the  tenthre- 
diniilce^  a  very  dcbtruclivc  funiily  of  hymonop- 
terous  insects,  so  named  from  the  saw-like  ap- 
paratus with  wliieh  the  fernalo"?  are  supplied 
for  the  purpose  of  dipo.siting  ihtir  eggs  in  a 
suitable  vegetable  nidus.  Tliey  are  found  on 
the  leaves  of  plants,  and  li\  e  ulmust  entirely  nn 
vegetable  food ;  they  are  poor  diers,  and  slug- 
gbh  in  their  motions ;  the  ibrm  is  generally 
abort  and  flattened,  with  l>ro!ul  head,  and  tho- 
rax widely  joined  to  the  abdomen,  the  anten- 
na sliort  bnt  <^  Tarions  forms,  thread-like, 
knobbed  at  the  end,  feathered,  notched,  or 
forked  ;  the  wintrs  overlap,  rover  the  bnek.  nnd 
are  horizuutul  when  closed,  Tliu  leiaaJes  have 
2  saws,  lodged  in  a  groow-  in  the  hind  part  of 
the  body  within  2  slieath-iiko  pieces;  they  are 
placed  side  by  side,  with  tlio  ends  directed 
baekward,  the  form  and  the  shape  of  t  lie  teeth 
vnrvin^';  they  nsnnlly  curve  upward,  lunl  are 
serrated  along  the  lower  or  convex  edges; 
each  saw  has  a  back  to  steady  it,  but  the  blade 
elides  furw.'ird  ;ind  h.ickwftnl  ou  it;  they  are 
not  only  toothed  on  the  edge  but  on  the  aides, 
aetbg  as  roapa  as  well  as  saws.  With  these 
they  saw  slit^  in  stems,  leaves,  and  fruits,  in 
which  their  eggs  are  deposited  ;  tJhe  wounds 
eometimcs  produce  galls  in  wlueh  the  young 
are  hatclicd  and  grow.  The  larvro  look  much 
like  cater]>iJlar3,  are  of  a  cylindrical  form  and 
greenish  color,  with  several  pairs  of  legs,  gen- 
erallj  18  to  22 ;  most  are  imked,  but  some  have 
ft  few  priek!  <  fhers  a  white  flaky  substance, 
and  a  few  a  liiu  k,  slimy,  slug-like  skin.  The  lar- 
▼9  also  resemble  caterpillars  in  habits ;  when 
fully  frrown  thoy  enter  the  ground  aj)d  make  a 
silken  cocoon,  but  a  few  place  their  cocoons 
on  plants  or  in  crevices  above  ground;  they  re- 
main thus  daring  the  winter,  change  to  whitish 
chrysalids  in  sjiring,  and  soon  come  out  winged 
insects;  there  aie  sometimes  2  broods,  one 
going  tiirongh  all  its  changes  during  summer. 
— ^Tlicrp  are  about  100.  species  found  in  New 
England  alone.  The  largest  is  the  elm  saw  fly 
{tmha  utmi,  Peck),  about  7  of  an  ineh  long, 
■with  an  expanse  of  winfr?  of  nearly  2  inches; 
the  female  resembles  a  hornet,  with  black  head 
and  thorax,  hind  body  steel-blne  witJi  8  or  4 
yellowish  s])utf5  on  each  side,  and  smoky  brown 
transparent  wings.  The  male  is  very  different, 
/ind  is  the  C.  Americana  (Leach) ;  the  body  is 
longer  and  narrower,  without  the  spots  on  the 
sides.  They  appear  from  the  last  of  May  to 
the  middle  of  Juno,  the  eggs  being  deposited 
on  the  American  elm,  whose  leaves  are  eaten 
by  the  larva' ;  these  in  Aviarust  are  nearlv  2 
inches  long,  tliick-bodied,  with  22  legs,  rough 
ikin,  pale  greenish'  yellow,  with  niiSMNrona 


transverse  wrinkka  and  black  dorsal  stripe  lai 

spiracles;  when  at  rest  tliuv  lie  on  the adt m 
a  spiral,  and  ^ecl  a  watery  tluid  from  Istmi 
pores  when  diistnrbed;  they  make  a  tough 
coon  Tinder  dead  kavt-s,  in  which  tlav  n-rniia 
all  winter^being  transformed  to  chr}'aalitl«  a 
sj<ring.  The  fir  saw  fly  {lophyrus  abiftn, 
Harris)  is  very  destructive  in  the  larvji  ttii«  I't 
the  tir  family  in  New  England.  Tli.  malt  a 
about  i  of  an  inch  long  and  f  in  cAi>mis«  J 
wings;  black  above,  below  bro\Mi.  tbfl  wiifi 
with  changeable  tints  of  reUdisli.  precu,  iL«' 
yellow :  the  legs  dirty  >cllow  ;  antenna  like 
short  black  feathers  curled  inward  oo  hA 
ed^Q.  The  female  is  of  an  inch  LojiuJ^ 
inch  in  expanse ;  yellowish  brown  above,  iliii 
blackish  stripe  on  each  side  of  thorax;  db^ 
yellow  below  ;  anteiune  short  and  tafHTiii, 
10-jointed,  serrated  on  Uie  out«ide.  TWj 
pear  early  in  May,  making  slits  for  thdr  efji 
m  the  edges  of  the  leaves ;  the  larvaj  come  oni 
in  Jniie  and  July,  living  in  larg-e  hwarms,ccr;- 
iiig  the  hind  part  of  the  body  around  the  kii 
while  feeding,  and  throwing  up  the  hctA  aci 
tail  when  disturbed;  they  are  alout  \  luk 
long,  the  head  and  anterior  parts  idack;  Ujij 
pale  green  with  longitodinal  stripes;  l>dftt 
yellowish  ;  they  become  almost  y.llnv^  ^ilnH, 
and  descend  to  the  ground,  where  thej  uaii* 
oblong  grayish  cocoons,  of  an  inch  loo^  <»• 
raping'  in  the  spring;  by  a  lid  at  one  end.  Tie 
moat  elective  meana  of  destroying  theo  * 
showering  the  trees  with  soap  sods  or  a  sob* 
tion  of  wliale  oil  soap.  A  nearly  allied  sitii<= 
(/..  pint,  Latr.)  Ls  very  destrnetive  to  tbefiiK 
and  lir  in  Europe ;  the  egga  are  laid  in  slit5  ia 
the  leaves  closed  un  by  a  viscid  sub-tiiPt 
which  issnes  from  the  mouth;  thelarrffiw 
very  voracious,  and  whole  forests  in  Girmitv 
have  been  stripped  them ;  among  their  <.u^ 
mies  are  insectivorous  lurds  and  mammals. liifl 
the  woodpeckers,  mice,  and  squirrek,  ttud 
iehneammt  flies.  The  JU  rv/us  (Latr.)  ia  oftcs 
equally  destructive. — The  vine  saw  liv  nf  sl^i: 
United  States  {itelumlria  ri<«,  Harris)  i» 
with  red  thorax  above,  and  fore  legs  and  lo^*' 
aide  of  aU  the  legs  yellowish  white;  wines 
smoky;  the  female  ^  of  an  int  !i  lunp.  the  nail* 
smaller.  They  lay  eggs  iu  tlic  j-pring  on  tbe 
lower  side  of  the  terminal  leaves  of  the  vine, 
the  larvfP  appearing  in  little  swamis  in  Julj. 
feeding  in  comuany  and  eating  thv  kave*  tven 
to  the  stalk ;  they  are  |  of  an  inch  long  wb« 
full-f?rown,  the  head  and  tip  of  black,  tl'^' 
body  light  green  above  with  2  rows  uf  blf'  * 
dots  on  each  ring,  and  yellowish  below;  wj 
make  cells  of  earth  lined  with  dlk,  and  ^-^^^ 
out  perfect  insects  in  about  2  weeks  ttikJi 
they  lay  eggs  for  a  second  brood,  which 
go  into  the  ground  for  the  winter,  and  cec;« 
out  flies  the  next  fpririf.  T^ir  best  teiDedi«» 
are  dusting  uir-slucked  liUic  the  xin^^ 
showering  them  with  strong  soap  suds.  Goo?^ 
berry  and  similar  bushes  are  infested  l>y  ^' 
lied  Bpocies  in  Great  Britain.  The  rose  savJ^} 
i&  rotti,  Hanis)  ia  ahining  blaokp  with 
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or.  iLt-  lop«  infl  sin.-kv  wiuirs:  the  female  ia  ^  cal  historical  society  Las  rn.ido  liim  on©  of  its 

ot  AQ  iacli  loas,  th«  uuUe  aoue  what  l«e0.  Th»j  members. — Oabolixk  M.  (Fisueb),  an  American 

feppetf  from  tlu»  ndiidlo  ot  Mmj  to  the  middle  poetMS  and  anthoress,  wife  of  the  preceding, 

of  J  one,  the  males  bdog  mach  more  active  bom  in  Newton,  Ha-ss.,  Dec.  8,  1812.  She 

iLaq  tlie  female-:  n  <-inffle  egg  ia  laid  in  each  has  contributed  to  the  Boston  '  EvLiiliifr  Oa- 

ijBcitiun  in  the  It^at.  and  the  larvs  come  out  in  zette,*^  the    Christian  Messenger,  '  and  uther 

10  to  16  dajrs ;  their  body  is  green  above,  paler  jonrnals ;  and  her  artieles  written  while  editor 
00  the  ?ido5.  atul  _v,  ll(>\vj>]i  bilow  and  on  the  of  the  yonth's  deijartmont  of  the  "Messenger" 
heed;  tliej  are  gelatinous  and  slaggish,  and  were  collected  into  a  series  of  volumes  for 
Mt  the  ttpper  mi^boe  of  the  leaf  in  large  irreg-  Sandaj  schools  and  the  general  reading  of  ehil- 
a'ljiT  patches  leaving  the  veins  and  skin  be-  dren.  She  has  edited  the  "  Rose  of  Sharon,** 
ntstth  Tntiinched  ;  tlicy  are  sometimes  so  thick  a  Universalist  annual,  and  is  now  (1^(61)  editor 
tLat  xliv  'Htiro  ioiiug%i  is  devoured.  Ic^ukiti^r  :is  of  the  "Ladies'  Repository."  lier  traoslaliuna 
ifnoiebe<l:  t  hey  borrow  an  inch  <  >r  so  Into  the  from  the  French  and  German  have  heon  nn- 
ftrth.  and  make  n  pmall  ovnl  cell  lined  with  merous,  and  she  has  published  many  poems,  of 
•Ik;  they  ooiue  forth  in  August,  lay  eggs  for  which  no  complete  oolleotionhaa  yet  been  made, 
a  seeood  brood,  which  eontinne  flie  worlc  of  8AXE,  Jcmt  GoDraBr^  an  werioan  poet 
drstmction  in  autumn,  and  remain  in  their  nnd  journalist,  bom  in  Highgato,  Franklin  co., 
ttrtbtti  ceils  all  winter.  The  best  remedies  Yt.,  June  2,  1816.  He  was  graduated  at  Mid- 
iie  showering  the  plants  with  weak  tobacco  dlebury  college,  Vt.,  in  1839;  was  admitted  to 
inter,  dostiug  them  with  lime  when  wet  with  tlie  bar  at  St.  Albans  in  1848,  and  practised 
dtr.  or  watering  them  with  a  solution  of  whale  law  in  his  native  county  until  March.  lHr>0, 

011  soap.  2  lbs.  to  15  gallons.  Another  saw  flj  when,  removing  to  Burlington,  Vt.  (wliere  he 
bjurious  to  frait  trees  will  be  noticed  nnder  still  re^es),  he  purchased  the  ^  Burlington 
Siro  Worm. — Tlie?e  iTi*;ect.-<  depart  widely  Sentinel "  newspaper,  whirli  In- c->ndiu  ted  for 
bum  the  typical  hymenoptera ;  their  motions  6  years.  He  has  repeatedly  been  the  dcmo- 
s«  slog^ish ;  their  jaws  are  intermediate  be-  cratic  candidate  for  the  office"  of  governor, 
trtMu  tu.>^e  of  predacious  and  honey-eating  and  in  1851  was  elected  state's  attorney, 
tn&c-i;  ihev  live  hnt  a  short  time  in  the  per-  At  the  end  of  hii  r«  rm  of  office  he  took 
iitX  bi.iU-.  leodiug  on  pi>llen,  the  tender  parts  leave  of  the  bar  and  devoted  him^lf  wholly 
^  lenv,  Hud  sometimes  plant  lice  and  rfmilar  to  literature  and  lecturing.  His  carUcst  poema 
»oft-b->dk'd  inserts;  in  their  f*tiir  ui>per  wings  were  published  in  the  "  Knickerhofker  Ma;;d- 
aad  lieavy  flight  they  resemble  beetles,  being,  sine"  in  ldi8 ;  but  hia  tirst  poetical  e^say 
h  the  words  of  Harris,  the  beetles  of  the  by-  wMoh  attracted  mneh  attention  waa  ""Prog- 
tavnoptera;  the  resemhlance  of  tlie  larva)  to  ress,  a  Satire"  (New  York,  1840),  which  passed 
^t«rpllLirs  in  form  and  habits  ahowa  an  affin-  tliroutrh  several  editions.  His  next  poenis 
itf  tothe  lepidoptera.  were  the    New  Rape  of  the  Lock'"  nwl  '  The 

SAWYER,  TiioaiAs  Jefferso:?,  D.D.,  an  Proud  Miss  McBride"  (1848).    In        a  ool- 

Aaericaa  clergyman,  bom  in  He  .  linir.  Wind-  lection  of  his  poems  wan  j»nMi<<het?  in  Bttstou. 
•or  00.,  V(„,  Jan.  9,  1804.   He  was  graduated     The  Honey  King  and  other  i'oema''  appeared 

•t  ttddlebmry  college  in  1629,  stodied  for  the  in  1869. 

ministry  under  the  Rev.  W.  8.  Balch  of  Ver-      SA  Xi:  Mattuce.  connt,  a  marshal  of  France, 

and  in  1830  assumed  the  charge  of  a  bom  in  Dresden,  Oct.  19,  1696,  died  at  Cham- 

I/ilTsnaliat  society  in  Kew  York.    In  1845  he  bord,  Nov.  80,  1750.    He  waa  the  natural  son 

W«D«  the  principal  of  the  Clinton  liberal  in-  of  Augustus  1.  (II.),  elector  of  Saxony  and  king 

8*  *1*  .  Oneida  co.,  N.  Y.,  and,  in  addition  to  of  Polan^l.  by  the  Swedish  connte*-  <>f  Ka  niirs- 

hihon  in  the  school,  taught  classes  in  the-  mark,  and  at  12  years  of  age  served  in  the  araij 

el«S7.  In  1853  he  retamed  to  Kew  Toric  to  of  the  allies  connnanded  bj  Itoiboroogb  aiMl 

TMQtne  the  charjre  of  liis  former  sociotr.  and  Ensrene.    He  was  pres4:ntat  thopie^as  Tour- 

w»ft  afterward  held  a  public  debate  with  the  nay  and  Mons  and  the  battle  of  Malploqaet, 

«tT.InaeWe«tcott,  a  Baptist  clergyman,  which  and  before  the  age  of  15  was  placed  by  hia 

*is  l»ublu»hed  nnder  the  title,  *'  Discussion  of  father  in  command  of  a  regiment  of  cavalry, 

^  l>octrino  of  Cniversal  Salvati<m"  n2mo.,  with  which  he  *Vul  pxxl  service  at  the  fic$?e  of 

York,  lb54).    In  1861  he  took  up  his  Stralbuud.    Ho  lou^'la  ujiJer  Eugwue  against 

J*il^«nce  on  a  farm  at  Clinton.   Dr.  Sawyer  th.  Turks  in  1717-'18,  and  repairing  to  Paris 

w  'IcrliinMl  invitations  to  the  presidency  of  in  1720  received  from  the  duke  of  Orleans  the 


^eedacation  convention  wliicli  resulted  in  the  tem  of  his  own  invention.    For  several  years 

•Wjlighmeut  of  Tuft^j  college,  and  ho  waj«  also  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  mathematics 

^Scient  in  founding  the  tbeolofioal  school  at  wd  the  art  of  war  under  Folard,  and  in  17'26 

^*nton,  K".  Y.    He  ha^  Vt  en  :\  v,  ry  frequent  proceeded  to  tlie  north  in  the  hope  of  hein? 

^>QtribQtor  to  the  periodiculb  of  his  denomina-  elected  doke  of  Courland.    Bis  design  was 

^  Hirvard  nnWenlty  oonferred  upon  bim  favored  by  the  dnebesa  Anna  iTanovna,  widow 

^  %ee  of  DJ).,  and  tho  Laiprio  tfaoologi-  of  the  late  dnke  and  niece  of  Peter  the  Great; 
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bnt  tho  opposition  of  Russia  and  Poland  com- 
pelled him  to  take  refuge  in  France,  notwith- 
atandtug  he  had  secured  his  election.  In  1728 
recalled  by  the  duchess,  who  had  con- 
ceived nn  .ittarhment  for  hirn,  and  with  whom 
he  miglit  have  shared  the  tbroud  of  Kussia,  to 
vhiob  in  1790  aho  was  elevated,  bad  not  Ms 
inronstanrr  causfd  liis  di-niis8al.  Upon  tho 
declaration  of  war  between  France  and  Austria 
in  1788,  he  obtained  a  command  in  the  IFVenob 
army  under  the  duke  of  Herwick,  and  for  emi- 
nent 8orvice8  at  the  siege  of  Philippsburg  was 
appointed  a  lieutenant-general.  In  tho  general 
war  which  broktout  in  1740  ho  8erve<l  with 
cre<lit  in  the  cnmpfitims  in  Roheraia  and  on  the 
Rhine,  and  in  174a  wus  appointed  a  marshal  of 
FraiH  c.  In  1744,  at  the  head  of  an  army  in 
Fhui'Kr^,  lit'  hold  his  prnnnd  against  forces 
thnce  tm  numerous  as  his  own,  retaining  all 
the  conquests  previonsly  made  by  the  French; 
and  in  tho  following  year  ho  was  ajjpointed 
general-in-chief  of  the  arm/  in  Flanders, 
amonntin^  to  100,000  men.  The  campaign 
coramen<e<l  with  the  siege  of  Tournay,  and 
upon  the  approach  of  the  allies  under  the  duke 
of  Cumberland  to  the  support  of  the  town, 
6axo  gave  them  battle  at  Fontenoy  (May  11, 
1745),  an<l  after  an  obstinate  contest  gained  a 
memorable  victory,  which  kd  to  the  bix;edy 
oTKinest  of  all  Belginm.  On  this  occasion, 
thi)n;:Vi  suffering  sn  pcverely  from  an  attack  of 
the  dropsy  as  to  be  obliged  to  travel  in  a  litter, 
he  caused  hinueirto  be  conveyed  to  all  parte  of 
the  field,  and  superintended  in  per^^on  tho  opera- 
tions of  the  day.  For  the  victory  gained  at 
Baneonx  over  the  idlies  nnder  Charles  of  Lor> 
mine,  Oct.  11,  171^,  ho  wa-s  made  mnrslial-gen- 
eral  of  France;  and  Louis  XV.  bestowed  upon 
hhn  tho  estates  of  Ohambord,  which  yielded  an 
amnial  revenue  of  100,000  franca.  In  the  cam* 
paigns  of  1747-8  Saxo  <ii>tained  his  reputation 
by  the  capture  of  LallclJ,  Btrgen  op-Zoom,  and 
Maestricht,  and  other  successes,  which  led  to 
the  peace  of  AixIaOliapi-lh- in  174>(.  He  passed 
the  rest  of  his  life  in  princely  style  on  his  estate. 
Saze  was  one  of  the  ablest  frenerala  of  his  ag«, 

ar'!  posjiO'Sst'd  immcii>-i'  bodily  -treiiirth;  hedied 
prematurely  from  the  ctiecta  of  debauchery. 
He  devoted  a  nnmber  of  years  of  hb  Hft  to  a 
work  entitled  Mc»  rheriM  (5  vols.  4to.,  1757), 
containing  manv  useful  hints  on  the  art  of  war. 

SAXE-ALTENBUKG.   See  Altenburo. 

SAXE-OOBDBG,  and  SAxs-OoBUBO-CkiTBA. 

Sec  CoUVRf?. 

A  X  K-  M  KI  XINGE\-ntLI)BrR(i  II  Al'SEX, 
a  <luchy  of  eoiitral  Germany,  composed  of  the 
old  diK  hy  of  Meiningen.  the  principalities  of 
Hildhurghausen  and  Soalfeld,  and  some  smaller 
districts;  area,  914 sq,  m. ;  pop.  in  18158, 188,816, 
nearly  all  Protestants;.  Its  snrface  is  moun- 
tainous, having  on  the  E.  ridges  of  the  Frank- 
enwald,  on  the  K.  of  the  ThQruigerwald,  and  on 
the  "W.  of  tlie  Rhongebirge.  Among  the  hitrh- 
est  peaks  are  the  Illetzberg.  2,700  feet  high, 
the  Kieferle,  2,5l»8  feet,  and  the  Gerbcrstein, 
S,148  feet.  The  Werrs  traverses  the  duchy, 


first  in  a  W.  and  then  in  «  N.  W.  direction,  ani 
the  other  principal  rivers  ore  the  S&tile,  Iln. 
Rodach,  Milz,  and  Steinach.  Near  Liebensteb 
and  Sshdnigen  are  mineral  springs,  and  «a<s 
pprinf-:  Tit  fir  Friedrichshall  jmd  Xi.  nsulz.i.  TL* 
valleys  arc  fertile.  The  manufactures  conort 
prineipally  of  coarse  cottons  and  Unena.  iroa 
ware,  pottery,  and  glass.  The  reigning  dukt 
Bernard  (born  Dec.  17.  1800)  snooeeded  hi* 
fiither  in  1808.  The  government  is  limited  in 
ite  functions  by  a  diet  of  a  single  chamber.  M 
the  17th  member  in  the  Gennanic  conu  I.  ra- 
tion, it  has  one  vote  in  the  plenum,  and  akorei 
the  19th  vote  with  the  other  Smon  docbies  ia 
the  executive  committee.  The  federal  rr»utin- 
gont  amounts  to  1,7*26  men.  Tlu*  public  revenct 
for  the  year  1858-  9  was  1.s»,k.1(22  florins,  aad 
the  exponditiiri^  1  (iCf).R33.  For  administrative 
purposes  it  \»  divided  into  4  circieai  Meinincwi, 
Hildbarghansen,  Sonneberg,  and  Saalfeld.  Tie 
princij)al  towns  are  Meiningen.  the  capital,  oa 
the  Werra  (pop.  7,000),  8aalf«ld,  Uildbnrghaa* 
son,  PAsnecK,  Sonneberg,  and  Eisfeld. 

S AXE-WEIMAR-EISEKACn,  a  grand  dnchy 
of  central  Germany,  composed  of  the  prii  ripml- 
itios  of  Weimjir  and  Eisenach,  which  sepa- 
rated by  Prussian  Saxony  and  Cobnrg-Gotha, 
find  of  tho  district  of  Neustadt,  separated  fr-  m 
Weimar  by  Altenburg,  and  12  smaller  |>4^*rLiub«; 
area,  1,402  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1858,  267,112,  of 
whom  10. (100  were  Roman  Catholices  1.4S0 
Jews,  and  the  rest  Protestants.  It  ia  bounded 
by  Prassian  Saxony,  Altenbnrg,  Renss,  Sehwara- 
burtr,  Coburg-Gotha,  Mciiiin^'en.  l>;ivaii;i.  ai.d 
Uesae-Caseel.  It  has  a  diverr^itied  surface,  luad 
ia  watered  by  the  Saale,  Ilm,  E)st«r,  Orla, 
Unstrut,  and  (Tera  in  Weimar,  and  the  SVerra, 
Horsel,  Nessa,  Ulster,  and  Fulda  in  Eigenaeb. 
A  large  portion  of  the  soil  is  adapted  to  agri- 
onltore,  and  produces  grain,  tlax,  and  hemp;  bat 
the  principal  ataj^lc  is  wool.  The  government  i* 
a  limited  monarchy,  hereditary  in  the  male  line. 
The  reigning  grand  duke  is  Oharle>  Alexander 
f  I  Kirn  June  24.  1^18),  who  succeeded  hia  fat];er 
in  1^53.  As  IStli  member  of  the  Germanic 
eonfederation,  it  has  one  vote  in  the  pUmmm^^ 
and  sliares  tlie  12th  vote  in  tho  executive  com- 
mittee with  the  other  Saxon  ducliiee.  The  an* 
nnal  receipts  in  1867-*9  were  1 ,650,827  tbalen, 
and  the  expenditures  1.544.239.  For  admin- 
istrative pnrposes  it  is  divided  into  5  circles 
the  1st  and  2d  of  Weimar,  Eisenach,  Dermbach, 
and  Neustadt.  The  chief  towns  are  Weimar, 
the  capital,  Jena,  Apolda,  Xenstadf,  and  Weida. 

SAXIFRAGE  (saxi/raoa,  Linn.),  a  ge&a« 
of  planta  so  called  from  their  growinfr  is  the 
cracks  of  rocks  and  in  stony  place*.  They  are 
low,  hardy,  and  herbaceous,  of  rich  and  exteu- 
sive  TsHety,  natives  of  monntaanona  tracts  ud 
northern  parts  of  the  W(^r]d.  The  saxifrages 
hold  a  close  athnity  to  the  rosaceous  tribes, 
and  in  some  Instaneea  it  is  difficult  to  draw  the 
distinction.  The  foliaire  of  the  genus  ditfers 
from  a  thick  and  succident  to  a  mossy  form, 
and  from  a  smooth  to  a  hairy  surface.  The 
dowera  are  sometimaa  aditwy,  oorymbose^ 
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nd  panicled.  ti^nally  white,  Bometimps  jeUow, 
it>£)li-oolordd  or  purple,  but  never  blue.  The 
tidtcal  leaves  are  Boraethnes  disposed  oironlar* 

y  around  the  stem  near  the  root,  so  that  tlie 
Aunts  have  a  tendency  to  become  cespitose  in 
iitir  habits.    Those  species  which  are  found 
lu  the  A  ]ps  oonstitate  tihe  chief  beanty  cf  the 
urf  which  springs  near  the  bdow  line;  hnt 
bey  are  of  diminutive  size  individually.  Muny 
>r  the  saxifirages  are  highly  prized  in  ooltiva- 
lu,  anr!  some  arc  subjects  of  pot  culture.  In 
:  cu  tlower  borders  the  S.  erasiijolia  is  con- 
- :  •icnous  and  ornamental  on  aoconnt  of  its  large, 
liok,  vutoroud  leaves,  and  hantbome  rosy  blos- 
;«.>m9.   The  London  pride  or  noue-so-pretty  (S, 
yt/nirr^sa)  grows  wild  in  the  mountains  of  Brit- 
1  n.  and  is  used  as  an  edging  to  the  most  gor- 
c«y»u3  flower  beds.    Its  leaves  are  evergreen, 
uM«<ng,  oval,  aaJ  produced  near  the  root;  its 
'  Dwers  are  white  spotted  with  red,  and  appear 
■'••TO.  April  till  Juno.   The  creopln^  saxifrage 
>.  MTinentom)  is  well  known  as  un  ornamen- 
tal plant,  being  employed  for  growing  in  sna- 
1.(1  baskets  of  wiro,  the  long  stolon?  or 
f.maers  hanging  gracefully  down,  each  sup- 
^tortiag  on  its  oztremi^  a  olnster  of  handsome 
l  aves;  the  flowers  grow  on  sktider  tall  stiUks, 
&ud  are  wliite  an^  pink.   When  proteoted  in 
winter  with  a  few  drj  leaves,  it  will  be  fonnd 
hardy  and  fitted  for  the  open  border. — There 
are  about  50  North  American  species,  of  which 
the  Temal  saxifrago  (8,  Virginicuds,  Mx.)  is 
Uie  most  oommon,  appearing  early  in  flower 
on  every  sunny  and  rocky  Inllside.    This  some- 
tmies,  though  rarely,  bears  perfectly  double 
tlon-er?.   The  swamp  aaiifrage  (S.  Penntyl' 
"vika,  Linn.)  is  a  more  homely  species,  having 
Urge,  membranaceous,  pale  green,  slightly  dil- 
ate leatres,  4  to  8  inches  lonir,  and  a  stent  seape 
*  i  4  fe.  t  high,  with  small  prccnish  yellow 
flowers ;  it  grows  in  bc^  from  Canada  and  tbe 
oorthern  states  to  Ohio,  westward. — ^The  Mzi* 
frames  arr  typical  representatives  of  the  natu- 
ral onler  $axifni>iacece^  which  comprises  sever- 
il  North  American  genera  of  early  spring  and 
summer  blooming  plants,  of  which  the  Sulli- 
rnutui  OhioenMS  of  Torrey  and  Gray,  found  on 
ili^  limestone  of  the  West,  is  perhaps  the  niost 
interesting  and  remarlEable.   The  entire  order 
a*tririrr<  nt.  the  alum  root  (If(  nrht  rn  Ameri- 
r<iua)  powerfully  so.   Some  are  slightly  tonic 
BAXO,  samamed  Osammatioos  on  aceonnt 
of  his  threat  learnin^r.  a  Dani>h  historian,  died 
^1204.  He  was,  according  to  tbe  oommon 
<^iiibii,  provost  of  the  cathedral  of  Roeskilde, 
tnen  the  Danish  capital,  and  was  employed  by 
*^rcUbi*h()p  Absalon  to  write  a  history  of  Dcn- 
■Wk.  For  times  near  his  own,  Saxo,  iu  the 
^•I'inion  of  the  historian  Qe^er  (the  best  north- 
wu  anthoritv ).  is  an  unexcoptionalde  witne^; 
w  in  dy^K  ribiug  more  remote  i>i.riods  he  drew 
(«^e<?dily  from  popular  tradition.    His  history 
OtiTerthfh  ss,  oxtondiujx  from  tho  earlior't  period 
to  1166,  Is  the  fineat  monument  of  the  early  ages 
«  Uoaniark.  It  i«  entitled  Mi$tmia  Begum 
""^^^qwJhnorum,  and  was  first  printed  in 
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"Pnrh  (fol..  1514).  A  learned  commentary  upon 
thi^  work  has  been  written  by  Stepliens  (tbl^ 
SorOe.  1644). 

SAXON  LANGUAGE  and  LITERATUBB, 
See  Anolo-Saxon  LAxra  age  and  Literati  re. 

SAXONS,  a  name  lirst  utied  by  the  geogruphcr 
Ptolemy  to  indicate  a  hranch  of  the  German 
or  Teutonic  race,  whose  descendants  now  oc- 
cupy the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  the  J.ui>atian  dis- 
tricts of  Prussia,  the  circle  of  Wittenberg,  the 
old  circlo  of  Wv  sfjih.alia,  the  J3ritish  islands  and 
colonies,  and  the  United  States  of  America. 
The  Saxones  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  were  a 
small  Tentonic  tribe,  who  in  A.  T).  141  dwelt 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  Elbe,  and  upon  several 
small  islands  in  the  vicinity  of  the  month  of 
that  river  and  of  the  Eider.  From  their  geo- 
graphical position  as  far  we«t  as  the  Atlantic 
coast,  it  seems  probable  that  they  were  among 
the  earlieat  of  the  Teutonic  tribes  which  passed 
across  from  .Asia  into  Enrope.  Among  the  nu- 
merous St  y  thian  hordes  described  by  Herodotus 
is  the  powerful  tribeof  the  Sakai  or  Sacffi  (which 
was  tiK!  Persian  name  for  all  the  Scythians), 
and  the  word  Saxon  is  supposed  by  some  mod- 
em eritica  to  have  been  derived  firom  Sahai^ 
gnna^  eons  of  tho  Sakai.  Entropins.  the  next 
after  Ptolemy  who  mentions  them,  states  that 
tiie  Saxons,  united  with  the  Thmka,  had  be> 
coino  formidable  aijainst  tho  Roman  frontier. 
As  the  strength  of  the  empire  declined,  that  of 
the  German  tribes  seemed  to  incrciujc.  Thu  ex- 

Sloits  of  tho  Saxons  were  chiefly  at  sea.  Their 
epredations  upon  the  Roman  colonies  and 
commerce  were  so  severely  felt,  that  a  special 
fleet  was  appointed  to  act  against  them,  and  the 
southern  coast  of  Britain  was  place  d  under  an 
officer  styled  cotius  Uttoria  iSaxoniei,  EveiT 
Roman  writer  now  mentioned  them  with  dread. 
Caransius,  a  Belgian,  who  usurped  the  piirplo 
in  A.  D*  Sd7,  gave  them  ships,  sent  officers  to 
teach  them  the  science  of  navigation,  and  en- 
couraged their  depredations  upon  every  coast 
which  had  not  acknowledfrcd  his  authority. 
Ma^^nentiiis,  who  had  sei2<.>d  Italy  and  Gaul, 
and  assassinated  the  emperor  Constans,  like- 
wise formed  an  alliance  with  them  ('iud) ;  other 
tribes  joined  their  standard;  and  ut  kugth 
they  gave  their  name  to  a  powerful  league 
rivfJIiti^  that  of  the  Franks,  and  embracing  all 
the  tribes  between  the  Skager  Rack  and  the 
limits  of  modem  France,  exten^Ung  inland  to 
the  Saale,  and  beyond  to  the  western  frontier 
of  Bohenua.  They  established  themselves  in 
Britain  (see  Akglo-Saxons),  and  on  the  con- 
tinent attacked  the  upper  Rhine,  and  extend- 
ed the  scene  of  their  spoils  far  inland,  mak- 
ing Gaul,  Italy,  and  eastern  Gcrmaay  tremble 
at  their  approach.  Charlemagne  at  last,  after 
one  of  the  most  obstinate  and  deetruetivo 
wars  recorded  in  history  (772-804),  destroytsd 
their  afr;.'rt'3sive  power.    (See  Germant.) 

S^iXONY  (Germ.  Sach*en).  the  smallest  of 
the  5  kingdoms  belonging  to  the  German  con- 
floderation,  aremnant  of  the  onoe  powerAil  eleo- 
torate  <tf  Baxony,  sitoated  between  lat.  00** 
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and  6V  80'  N.,  and  long,  ir  50'  nnd  15°  E. ; 
greatest  length  from  E.  to  W.  140  ni..  frrcatc"<t 
breadth  from  K".  to  S.  92  m. ;  area,  5,75^  sq.  iii. ; 
pop.  in  isr,8,  2,123,148.  It  is  boundcil  N.  and 
N.  E.  by  Prnssia.  8.  E.  and  S.  by  Bohemia,  b.  W. 
by  Bftvaria,  aod  W.  by  Macon  dndUes  and 
Pni'sin.  The  8.  portion  b  traversed  by  the 
spurs  of  the  Fichtel^ebirge  and  theErzgebirge, 
of  wbleh  the  priru-ipal  ridge  fomis  1ihebonn-> 
dary  line  bctwcon  Saxony  and  Bohemia.  The 
picturesque  region  where  the  spurs  approach 
the  river  Elbe  is  known  as  Saxon  Switzerland. 
On  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe  the  Lusatian 
Tnonntnins  form  the  connecting  link  between 
ilje  Erz^'ebirgo  and  the  Riesengebirge.  The 
mountainous  region  comprises  little  more  than  | 
of  the  kingdom,  the  remainiiiK  portion  bein^^ 
either  a  dead  level  or  a  slightly  undulating 
oonntry.  The  Elbe^  vhieh  enters  the  kingdom 
from  Bohemia,  traverses  it  from  8.  E.  to  N". 
"W.y  a  distance  in  a  straight  line  of  65  m.  It  is 
BATigable  by  steemboets  of  light  drangbt.  Its 

grincipal  tributaries  are  tlie  Elster,  Mulde.  and 
pree.  The  climate  is  wholesome,  although 
somewhat  severe  in  the  motmtainous  region.— 
The  N.  W.  section  contains  the  most  fertile 
soil,  and  prodncct  mo^t  abundant  crops  of 
breadstuffs.  Of  iho  3,034,580  acres  "whicu  con- 
stitntethe  area  of  the  state,  1,828,477  are  tinder 
tillage.  103,392  in  garden^;.  410J08  meadows, 
Y«,yH8  posture,  1,126,026  forest  (of  which  860,- 
216  acres  bdong  to  the  government),  S7,707 
lakes  and  ponds,  4,188  vineyards,  4.2 14  qnar- 
ries,  and  65,050  waste  lands.  The  total  value 
of  all  prirate  landed  property  in  1880  was 
$294,000,000,  and  in  1858  $490,000,000,  an  in- 
crease of  66  per  cent.  The  mineral  prodnotion  is 
comparatively  large,  the  mountains  abounding 
in  marble,  sandstone,  porcelain  elay,  coal  and 
brown  coal,  silver,  iron,  load,  tin,  arsenic,  bis- 
muth, vitriol,  and  antimony.  The  quantity 
of  Sliver  annually  mined  in  Saxony  averages 
40.000  lbs.,  of  iron  180.000  cwt..  and  of  load 
10,000  cwt  The  government  employs  io  min- 
ing 800  snperintendoits,  clerks,  Ac.,  and  19,600 
mineri  .and  laborers.  In  IS^jS  tbo  (jnantity  of 
silver,  lead,  copper,  nickel,  and  cobalt  obtained 
from  tbeporemment  mines  was  816,137  cwt., 
and  its  value  $850,000.  The  agricnltural  prod- 
ucts are  rye,  wheat,  barley,  oats,  rapeseed.  peas, 
millet,  buckwheat,  hop.s,  and  all  kinds  of  vege- 
tables and  fruit,  in  the  level  portion  of  the  atate, 
and  oats,  potatoes,  and  flax  m  the  mountainous 
districts.  A  great  portion  of  the  grain  is  used 
tor  distilling  and  brewing.  In  1868  there  irere 
mannfaetnred  in  OGl  disrill.  rips  7.1<'»0,0O4  gal- 
lons of  whi-nkey,  from  396,000  bushels  of  grain 
and  8,510.000  of  potatoes.  In  the  san  le  year  896 
brewi  rie-^  proiliu  cd  86,000,000  gallons  of  beer. 
The  production  of  wine,  which  is  of  tlie  poor- 
est quality,  is  so  unequal  that  no  average  can 
be  given,  it.^*  maxinuim  within  the  last  30  years 
having  been  1,700,000  gallons  in  1834.  and  it.n 
minimum  27,000  gallons  in  1838.  In  1857  tb« 
qnantifv  produced  was  878.000  gallons,  andtn 
1858  720,000.  CJatae  breeding  ia  earned  on  aa* 


distinct  branch  of  agricultural  indnstry  in  Uv? 
mountainous  sections;  sheep  raising,  wLich  vm 
formerly  one  of  the  piinoipal  interests  of  Sax- 
ony, lias  greatly  decreased  in  extent,  vi  bile  it? 
value  has  been  increased  by  improvement  d 
breed.  The  oenana  of  1868 states  the  nnmbvef 
horses  at  94,840,  oxen  63,773,  kine  and  calves 
494,299,  sheep  878,816,  hocp  200,687. — Accord- 
ing to  the  eensoa  of  Deo.  1868,  of  the  total  pop- 
ulation 771,268  lived  in  cities,  and  l.S50.f>8(t  a 
villages  and  towns.  The  number  of  dwtJ'r^? 
houses  was  2;52,4o4,  giving  an  average  oi' 
Inhabitants  to  eaeh  house.  The  increa$ie  of  the 
population  from  18"4  to  185S  wa«  .«52r».4«o.  or 
nearly  83  per  cent.  The  excels  of  births  over 
deaths  during  3  years,  from  1868  to  1866  ia- 
elusive,  8.2  percent.;  from  to 
inclusive,  8.6.  During  the  same  periods  the  emi- 
gration was  only  4,900  and  S,094  respectively. 
Tlie  proportion  of  tbo  sexe?*  was  AfiAl  v.a\-  to 
60.59  females.  There  were  1,317  blind,  1.266 
deaf  mntes,  and  5,617  idiotaand  Insane perwes. 
With  the  exception  of  about  50,000  Wend-  ^ad 
a  small  mmiber  of  Jews,  the  entire  j  <  pulatiot 
belongs  to  the  pure  German  stock.  Unlv  I.bS 
])er  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  are  Roman  6atb4^ 
lies,  0.08  German  Catholics,  0.07  Jews,  acd 
0.20  Calvini.^ts ;  all  the  remainder,  or  97.80  p«r 
cent.,  belong  to  the  Evangelical  (Latharsn) 
church.  Of  tbe  5  principal citit  s,  Dresden,  the 
capital,  had  in  1858  117,750  inhabitants,  Leipae 
Y4,209,  Ohemnita  40,671,  ZwieltaQ  17.8781  sad 
Freiberg  16.770. — Snxony  i;?,  in  proportion  t.>  it* 
size  and  population,  one  of  the  principal  indna- 
trial  conntnea  of  Earope.  Its  Tnanqftrtaring 
establishments  number  over  66,000,  employijiit 
full  ^  of  the  population.  The  value  of  the  me- 
tallio  fabrics  amoimted  in  1843  to  $1,500,000. 
and  has  probably  doubled  since  then.  Tin 
spoons,  and  paints  manufactured  fr«<ni  cobalt 
ore.  are  exported  in  great  quaiitititii  even  to 
China  iind  Japan,  as  well  as  textile  fabrics  aad 
hosiery.  Tlie  l.n  ,-  and  i'nd>roid<.'rivs  (»f  Satrcr.y 
have  maintained  their  reimtation  for  centuries. 
Woollen  oloth  and  brooddoth  are  nade  eqaal 
to  the  best  Xelberlands  elotb?.  Merinos  u  d 
delaines  are  extensively  exported  to  America. 
6traw  goods  are  manniaetnred  in  great  exe«l> 
lence  in  the  valley  of  the  Elbe.  Tlie  pianos  and 
other  musical  iuijtrumentsof  Dresilcn  a«d  Leip- 
sic  enjoy  a  wide  reputation.  The  porcelain 
vies  with  the  very  best  of  France  and  China. 
The  nuyst  important  T(rancbe>  of  mannf^icture, 
lace  and  linen,  have  for  fii  iieratiuufe  b«.vii  suc- 
oenftilly  carried  on  as  domestic  pursuits,  prin- 
cipally in  the  mountainous  districts;  l>ut  with- 
in the  last  20  years  steam  power  has  been  free- 
ly applied  to  mannfactnring  purpoaea.  The 
nnnibcr  of  stationary  .^team  tnirines  has  in- 
creased from  197  with  2,455  horse  power  ia 
1846,  to  650  with  7,182  horse  power  in  185f. 
Of  the  latter  number,  141  engines  were  employ- 
ed in  minini.'.  25  in  furnaces,  41  in  machine 
bhopH,  IT  in  mills,  214  in  spuming  mills  and 
the  manufacture  of  textile  ttbrioe,  and  8  in 
printing  offices.  In  the  aame  year  th«ra  wem 
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147  locomotives  with  an  aggregate  of 
200  horae  power,  and  11  steamboat  engines 
"rh  an  aggregate  of  377  horse  power.  jA'i[>- 
is  tho  great  centre  of  the  publishing  busi- 
as  well  as  the  sent  of  the  most  active  book 
add  in  eentral  Europe.  (See  Booksbllixo.) — 
'  ^  commerce  of  Saxony  5^  in  proportion  to  the 
.» lety  and  value  of  its  iiidaatry.    The  three 
inoal  fairs  of  Leipsi<-  ]i:ive  erer  sinco  tho  19th 
i'.tury  beea  tlie  I'l  incipal  marts  of  exchnnj^o 
.  I  ween  central  Europeand  theEast.  The  value 
f  goods  erchanged  at  these  ftfav  is  estimated 
:  i  t  om  $40,000,000  to  $50,000,000  per  annum. 
•  :iuieroii9  railwajs oounecting all  theprincipal 
!*te4  of  the  state  vith  the  genera!  rauway  8\'s- 
-■•A\  of  Germany,  excellent  turnpikes,  and  a 
I  11  retriilated  ])0stal  establishment,  facilitate 
ic  commercial  intercourse.    Tho  kingdom 
<  arming  a  part  of  the  ZoUTorein,  no  tmatwortby 
:3teraents  of  its  own  commercial  raovemonta 
-iti  be  obtained,  but  its  growth  may  bo  seen 
I'r  'u  tbo  increase  of  the  freight  carried  on  the 
witliin  tho  bnimJaries  of  Saxony.  The 
.vwunt  was  4,«48,945  cwt.  in  1848,  7,253^520 
s  wt,  in  1863,  nnd  10,016,706  ewt  io  1868.  The 
pr  )portion  receivetl  by  Saxony  from  tho  com- 
raott  customs  revenue  of  the  ZoUverein  in  1868 
7>  a3  $1,753,397.   The  principal  articles  of  ex- 
rt  are  woollen  and  linen  goods,  books,  lace, 
V*  H)l,  worsted,  cotton  prints,  toys,  mineral  prod- 
•  's,  paints,  porcclfdn,  and  sandstone;  and  the 
u-;i<;les  of  import  arc  ( otton^  silk,  dax,  hemp, 
coffee,  tea,  tobacco,  sugar,  wine,  dried 
It,  fancy  goodd,  and  sometimes  breadstuff's, 
t  o  domestic  prodnoe  not  bein^'  always  sof- 
:^  .''Ut  for  home  consumption. — PuMir  odnca- 
is  as  well  provided  for  in  Saxony  as  in 
?rassia.    Tho  nimiber  of  cmnroon  aehools  Is 
D- arly  2.000,  includini:  40  for  TJonian  Cntholios 
luid  2  for  Jews.    In  all  tho  cities  there  are 
higher  common  sehoob  (oittzens*  schools).  Of 
'  ■  i;"»ical  collc;j;es  (gymnasia)  there  are  11,  of 
tt*>niul  schools  11,  and  of  Sunday  schools  (in 
1^)1)  70,  with  7,451  pupils.    The  miiversity 
I  f  Leip.sic,  one  of  the  oldest  in  Germany,  main- 
■  ;i.Tw  it^i    i-utation.  Of  establi^^hmonts  devoted 
to  »^e<  ii;l  brunches  of  learning  tkoro  ai-e:  a 
miiuag  academy  at  Freiberg,  an  academy  of 
^rgery  at  Dresden,  an  aradcmy  of  forest  cnl- 
tiiro  at  Tharand,  a  military  and  artillery  school 
'^■x  Dresden,  a  polytechnic  academy  at  Dresden, 
t«obni' al  sch«)ols  at  Ohetnnitz,  Planen,  and 
Zlit^  5  acadeouea  of  arcbitectore,  6  com- 
^neial  academies,  a  normal  school  of  phystcal 
f  ilturf',  and  2  institutions  for  deaf  mutes.  The 
fiiitt  arts  are  fo^stercd  by  academies  at  Dresden 
toil  Leipsip,  and  by  excellent  picture  galleries 
and  musetuns  at  the  capital*     The  royal 
Ktare  (j;allery  contains  more  j?ems  of  art 
"Wn  any  other  in  Europe  uut^ido  of  Italj. 
~-The  i>eri«xlical  press  of  Saxony,  so  far  as  po- 
B|Xic4\  journ.ils;  n-o  ronr.-rned,  i-*  insi^'iiificant. 

one  daily  newspaper  {Deutsche  allgemtine 
f-^iiuTi'i,  Leipsic)  ranks  with  the  most  promi- 
l^'^ntof  Oc-rrnany.  f  )f  literary  periodicals,  most- 
'f  Weeklies,  a  great  number  are  published  at 


Leipsic.  One  of  tliem  {Oartenlaube)  has  a  cir- 
onlation  of  110,000,  the  largest  ever  obtained 

by  any  German  periodical. — Saxony  is,  accord- 
ing to  the  constitution  of  Sept.  4, 1831,  a  hered- 
itary, indinsiblo,  constitutional  monarchy.  As 
a  member  of  the  Gi  riuan  confederacy  it  holds 
tlie  4th  rank,  and  in  a  full  diet  casts  4  votes. 
Tho  legiKlaturu  consists  of  2  chambers.  The 
administration  is  divided  into  6  de[)artments 
(ministries  of  justice,  of  finance,  of  thu  interior, 
of  public  worship,  of  public  education,  and  of 
foreign  affsdrs),  the  heads  of  which  constitate 
the  !iiini>tryof  state.   A  conncil  of  state  whidi 
stands  between  tho  minii>try  and  the  kiiiL'  has 
merely  advisory  powers  to  the  orojiaratory 
stages  of  legislation.   The  establblied  church 
(Evangelical)  is  povemed  by  a  board  consist- 
ing of  the  minister  of  public  worship  and  at 
least  two  other  members  of  the  ministry  of 
state,  independently  of  tho  kinp,  tlio  royal  fam- 
ily belonging  to  tho  Eoman  Catholic  church. 
The  state  is  divided  into  4  principal  distrietiy 
viz.,  Dre?:dcn.  Li  ipsic,  Zwirknn.  and  BiUitzcn, 
and  subdivided  into  departments  or  bailiwicks 
(Amtthaiq»timann»'ha^*'n).    Justice  is  admin- 
istered by  82  di-triet  courts  and  82  eireiiit 
courts.   The  revenue  of  the  kingdom  from  all 
sonroes  was  set  down  ibr  each  of  the  years 
lH58-'59-'60  at  0,365,243  thalers  (the  dialer 
being  equal  to  72.2  cts,),  and  the  expenditure 
at  the  same  sum,  including  a  reserve  of  147,381 
thalers.   In  1859  the  receipts  and  expenditures 
were  fixed  by  the  diet  at  11,203,540  thalers. 
The  public  debt  at  the  close  of  1859  amounted 
to  68,687,7S6  thalers,  including  7,000.000  of 
government  paper  tmht  i  v.    Tho  army  numbers 
25,396  combatants,  exclusive  of  the  reserve 
force^  and  1,883  non-combatantSk  Theinftntry 
con^istsof  4  brigade^  of  the  line  (15,748  offirera 
and  men)  and  1  brigade  of  ritlemen  (4,005  of- 
flcem  and  men).  The  cavalry  is  8,208  strong, 
divided  into  4  regiments ;  the  artillery  comprises 
2,420  officers  and  men.    Tho  quota  of  Saxony 
to  the  fe<lcral  army  is  12,000  men,  forming  tho 
1st  division  of  the  9th  army  corps.   The  only 
fortress  of  the  eonntry  U  the  absolutely  imprej?- 
nablo  Kuiiigstem  (King's  Kock).  a  castle  built 
npon  a  elifl*,  whose  sides  for  a  distance  of  900 
r-,  t  are  almost  as  perpendicular  .ns  a  "vvall. — 
Tho  territory  of  the  present  kingdom  of  bax- 
ony  was  eonqaered  from  the  aboriginal  tribes 
CHennunduri  and  Sorabians)  by  the  Germans 
during  the  9th  and  10th  centuries,  and  became 
a  portion  of  the  margnt^te  of  Mei  ssen  (estab- 
li^lied  A.  D,  928),  which  in  the  12th  century 
was  one  of  tho  most  flourishing  states  of  Ger- 
many.   Industry  and  commerce  were  vigor- 
ooaly  develo[)ed,  and  Leipsic  became  famous 
as  a  commercial  emporium.    During  the  inth 
century  the  country  was  the  prey  of  contend- 
ing dynasties,  until  in  1308  the  margrave  Fred- 
eric siicet'edt^-d  in  uniting  Meis«;en  and  the  land- 
graviato  of  Thuringia  under  hia  rule.   At  a 
later  period  a  portion  of  Franeonia  was  added 
to  the  eonntry,  whieh,  having  become  one  of 
the  greatest  states  in  Germaay,  was  raided  to 
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the  rank  of  an  electorate  in  1428.  In  1482  it 
was  divided  between  Ernest  and  Albert,  the 
former  taking  Saxony  jnnper  an  un  dectorate, 
the  latter  Thuringia.  Ernest's  sons,  Frederic, 
Burnamed  the  "Wis©  (1486-1525),  and  John, 
earnamed  the  Constant  (1525-32),  were  the 
powerful  protectors  of  T.u(]i».-r.  But  the  fion 
of  John,  John  i;  rcderic,  while  struggling  for  the 
oanse  of  Protestuitunv  snocmnbed  to  an  flM- 
ance  between  hif  C(  )u>in  Maurioe,  of  the  Alber- 
tiue  line,  and  the  emperor  (Jharles  Y.  Haurioe 
moeeeded  to  the  electorate,  which  has  ever 
since  remained  with  his  dynasty.  Among  his 
Buccessior<«.  John  George  i.  (1611-66),  by  his 
vacillHtiug  policy  during  the  30  years'  war, 
plnn^'ed  his  country  into  the  deepest  miseiy 
and  desolation.  (F rederio)  Augustus  I.  f  II.),  sur- 
namod  the  Strong  (]fpfl4-1733),  became  a  con- 
vert to  the  Roman  Cutliolic  faith  (1697),  and 
was  then  elected  kinir  of  Polnnd.  That  country 
having  by  him  become  involved  in  war  with 
Oharles  XIL  <^8weden,  Saxony  was  invaded  by 
the  Swedes  and  Hiiftcred  gr».  afly.  The  extrava- 
gance and  protiigacy  of  his  son  Augustua  XL 
(in.)  (l733-'63),  and  the  wars  with  PnualA, 
especially  the  calamitous  7  years'  war,  im- 
poverished and  demoralized  the  conntrj.  The 
regent  Xaver  (1763-6)  aJid  Frederic  Augujj- 
tus  (1768-1827),  by  their  wi^e  and  economi- 
cal adminLstration,  succcetled  in  raising  Saxony 
from  the  degradation  into  which  it  had  been 
dragged  by  tbcir  predecessors.  The  admin- 
istration of  justice  was  thoroughly  reformed, 
and  public  education  provided  for.  la  17U1 
Frederic  Aupwtos  decHned  the  crown  of  Po- 
land. As  a  inoinher  of  the  German  empire  ho 
took  part  in  the  war  against  reTolutionarj 
Franco  (l793-'6).  hi  1806  FrnaalA  oompeUed 
him  to  side  with  her  against  Napoleon.  Prus- 
sia having  been  overthrown  by  the  battle 
of  Jena,  Napoleon  trausfurmed  tlio  electorate 
into  a  sovereign  kingdom  and  a  member  of  the 
Rhenish  league.  In  1807  the  grand  duchy  of 
Warsaw  was  added  to  the  kingdom.  After  tlie 
fidlure  of  Napoleon's  Russian  eaitipaign,  Fred- 
eric AnLHistns  made  an  unsucce^sfid  etTort  to 
•  withdraw  from  the  French  vassalage,  but  Na- 
poleon compelled  him  to  sluo^  his  Ikte.  The 
battle  of  Leipsic  liavini:  destroyed  Napoleon's 
authority  in  Germany,  the  king  of  Saxony  was 
declared  a  prisoner  of  the  allies,  and  the  king- 
dom was  governed  by  Russian  and  Prussian 
commissaries.  By  the  treaty  of  Vienna  (May 
18,  1815),  7,7G5  square  miles  of  territory,  with 
864,805  inhabitants,  were  wnsted  tVcjm  Sax- 
ony and  given  to  Prussia,  reducing  the  former 
to  ita  present  size.  Frederic  Augustus,  who 
continned  to  rule  in  a  mild,  patriarclial  manner, 
was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Ariihony  (1827- 
'86),  during  whose  reign  a  constitution  was 
granted  and  the  entire  legislation  of  the  king- 
dom thoroughly  reformed.  In  183i  Saxony 
entered  the  Zollverein.  The  reign  of  Frederio 
Angnstns  II.  (1886-*64)  was  distarbed  by  vfo- 
lent  religious  animosities,  culminating  (Aug. 
12,  l&tf  )  in  a  bloody  riot  at  JLeipsio,  by  the 


revolution  of  1848,  and  by  a  sangmnary  etn;- 
glu  of  the  national  democratic  party  fotta 
recognition  of  the  national  conatitntioD  ef  Ger- 
many (May,  1R49).  Tlie  king  became  a  Wi 
in  the  hands  of  a  reactionary  ^arty,  led  b;  Lit 
brother  John,  who  succeeded  bira,  Aug.  f.  K5l 
SAXONY  (Gerni.  Sarh^m),  a  jTovinc*  d 
Prussia,  bounded  by  Brandeubnrg,  AnLah,  ik  i 
Mngdcm  of  fiaxony,  the  Saxon  dndiies.  'Bmt-  \ 
Cassel,  Hanover,  and  Brunswick :  urea,  y.7's^  sr 
m.  i  nop.  in  1858,  1,910,062.  it  has  a  ^lc- 
ally  flat  aorft^e,  bnt  in  the  6.  are  the  Thnrinm 
mountains,  and  in  the  W,  the  Ilartz  monntains 
whose  highest  peak,  the  Rrocken.  i.«  it  ithin  lis 

Eroviuce.    The  eastern  portion  is  iiiters^i^cl 
y  the  river  Elbe,  which  enters  near  the  8.  £ 
comer,  and  flows  N.  W.  All  the  otlier  strtanir. 
of  which  the  Scale,  Mulde,  Unstmt^  Bode,  lli- 
vel,  and  .ketze  are  the  principal,  are  tribntriei 
to  tlie  Elbe.    The  soil  is  generally  fertile  itJ 
the  best  cultivated  in  Prussia,  and  the  cliici:^  , 
Is  mfld  and  healthfhL    Wool,  potatosi,  od  | 
grain  are  the  principal  productions.   Tl.w  a^ 
many  manufactories  of  cotton  and  woeOtt  i 
do^  leather,  linen,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  tar.  | 
Until  1815  most  of  this  'province  beloupe^  w 
the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  bnt  it  was  ceded  to  ^ 
Prus.sia  by  the  congref^s  of  Vienna.   It  is  dirid*  | 
ed  into  8  circles,  Magdebnrg,  H enabngt  lai  : 
Erfurt.  ' 

SAY,  Jean  Ba  iti  .'^te,  a  French  political  ecot- 
omist,  bom  in  Ly  on  s,  Jan.  6, 1767«  ifisd  in  tin,  ^ 
Nov,  16,  1832.  "  Having  been  attracted  towini 
the  study  of  political  economy  by  reading  tk 
works  of  Adam  Bniith,  he  gave  up  the  oen-  | 
mercial  pursuits  in  wliieli  ho  had  been  ln^t^^^'^i■ 
resolved  to  devote  himself  to  letters,  Uoio^  i 
eonneoted  wiHi  tlie  Oourri«r  de  Pntmt.  <  | 
newspaper  edited  by  Mirabeau  in  Paris,  icd 
afterward  was  the  secretary  of  Clsvitre*,  ti* 
Girondist  minister  of  finance.    In  1794.  io  I 
jnnotion  with  Oluunfort,  Audrieux,  and  Clin- 
guen6,  he  commenced  a  ]tcriodical  entitl»;d  i*J 
decade  pUitosophique^  litterairr  et  f»olUiqy<'  ' 
and  after  the  16th  Brnmaire  he  wa^  appoimt : 
a  member  of  the  tribunate.    In  the  nieiui  time 
he  wrote  his  Traite  d  cconomie  pclitiqv*  \J 
vols.  8vo.,  Ptois,  1868),  which  ha.**  l>ec<»e  s 
standard  w(uk.    ITaviiii:  In  vn  forced  by  ^osi^ 
parte  to  withdraw  from  political  life,  he  est«l>" 
lished  a  large  cotton-spinning  mUl,  but  v/ts 
obliged  to  abandon  it  in  1812.   After  ilu 
of  Napoleon  he  published  an  improved 
of  his  Traite  de  VeeoHoviie  peUtiqw.y>  **** 
he  added  an  Epitome  deg  jtrineipft  jondaiiu^- 
tavx  de  Veron(mk  polish/ 'u:    In  1815  he  pre- 
pared a  Catechuim  d'icouomk  politcjiu  M» 
Paris  Athenee,  a  private  association  for  the  tin- 
fusion  of  science  and  litiTiituro.  invited  hinito 
deUver  at  their  rooms  lectures  on  poliiiciti 
oniy;  and  in  1881  he  was  api>ointed  professj  ' 
of  industrial  erononiy.  in  the  amt'frr^fi^oir*  of* 
arU  €t  metiers^  and  in  1830  professor  of  po- 
litieal  economy  in  tiie  college  of  Fraaos. 
k'cfuris  at  both  these  institution-*  \rcre  p"'*- 
liahed  under  the  title  of  (Mun 
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mU  poKtiyvs  pratique  (6  vols.  8vo.,  Paris, 
I«d-"30).  He  also  wrote  Lettre*  d  M.  Molthm 
mrdijirentt  tuifU  d'eeonomU  pclilique  (Fari^ 
\tSttU  nfMinted  ander  the  title  of  Melangm  tit 

umnie  polititjur  and 


-J. 


rarioiu  easav^  wiach  have  been  collected  in 

nxi  each  been  tvrice  transljitcd  into  English. 
S«>  Put  mr  A  L  KcoxoMT,  vol.  xiii.  p.  451.) — 
ilrf^MK  Lmu  e,  a  political  economist,  son  of 
M  {irMxtlirij.  born  at  Noisy,  near  Ptfia^ Mtroli 
11.  171*4.  iif  wa««  ediii-atet]  at  Geneva,  came 
**  tli«  United  .*!)tates  in  a^  supercargo,  and 
ii  IBIS  went  to  Bran),  where  he  remftined  10 
resn.  and  since  hi^  return  to  Franco  bati  filled 
nrions  mnnioipal  and  state  offices.  lie  has 
pabliibed  several  treatises  on  matters  eon- 
Metttl  with  commerce  and  political  economy, 
oM  nf  the  rtH'St  notewortliT  of  wliieh  i-?  his 
EX}idt$  «t»r  I' adminiUratioih  iU  In  viiie  de  Paris 
tt  im  i^aHtmetU  de  la  Stine  (8vo^  Paris, 
l^l  He  was  one  of  tho  fonntK'r>  of  the 
imnmi  im  ie«mmniU«$  (1^42),  with  which  ho 
fctfflleoiniMtod. 

SAY,  Thomas,  an  American  naturalist,  bom 
■'  r:ii!;idol|.}na.  July  27,  1787,  died  at  New 
iIa  :uj&y,  Ilia.,  Oct.  io,  1834.  In  1812  he  was 
(>f  the  fonnders  of  the  academy  of  natural 
s<:ie£ixs  in  Phila<lelj»!iia.  In  1^15  he  spent 
MCM  months  in  E.  Florida  investigating  thd 
■Uml  Urtory  of  that  region ;  in  1819  he  was 
<t>pointed  chief  zoologist  in  Long's  expedition 
Vft  th«  Rookr  monntain^^,  and  in  1823  accora- 
psnitrd  liiat  to  8t.  Peter's  river  iu  the  sanio 
ctp«citT.  He  removed  to  New  Ilarmony  in 
i'^ij.  tod  spt-nt  the  rcmiinder  of  his  life  in  t^ie 
j>r«l«ntioa  of  American  entomology  beauti- 
&l>yflinlffsled,  of  whioh  he  had  pabliahedS 
Tuk  iu-  litfure  Icavinjr  Philadelplna,  and  of  an 
Aotericaa  conchology.  His  complete  writings 
«  entomology  wore  edited  by  Dr.  J.  L.  Lo 
Coote,  with  a  memoir  by  Gonge  Ord  (New 
York.  IS58).  and       work  on  coQflliology  by 

*  <j.  Bimey  (New  York,  1868). 
SCiBBARD  EIBH,  a  &h  geoenlly  plaeed 

the-  mackerel  f^ily,  and  in  the  penns 
kH«pM  (UuT.),  differing  however  from  typi- 
^  nomberoida  in  having  a  single,  long,  con- 
^BoQs  spinoQs  dona],  with  no  scaly  armor 
» the  lateral  line,  nr»  enrslot  of  enlarged  scales 

•  the  tiiurax,  and  no  kcei  on  the  side  of  the 

most  of  the  rays  of  the  anal  are  rednoed 
u  ^j^j]  .  the  teeth  are  pointed  and  cut- 

'-^  Uie  anterior  ones  the  longest.   The  onlr 
danribed  la  the  ^  argfreut  fOnr.  and 
mhabiting  the  European  seas  from  Great 
^"to  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  met  with 
^  IS  far  suulh      the  cape  of  Grood  IIop^ 
^  body  is  very  elongated,  eompreased,  and 
nbwti  8haj>ed.  and  without  aealea;  the  head 
■  i^vausd  ;  the  dorsal,  anal,  and  caudal  fins 
f^utioet  fren  eaoh  other,  the  iint  extending 
"  «  Jiole  length  of  the  body ;  the  jaw  teeth 
m  1  lin^le  row.  tho<»e  on  the  palate  and 
l^fOgeal  bones  and  branchial  arches  very 
U  a  niinlmiai  taken  on  the  ooaat  of 


England,  between  5  and  6  feet  long,  Uie  body 
was  onlv'4i  iiieht"^  dee|>  at  the  iril!*,  a?  the 
beginuiug  ot'  tiic  uuai  and  at  liiu  luii,  with  a 
weight  6  lbs.  withoot  the  intestinea;  tfie 
pectorals  were  rtither  small,  and  the  vcntrals 
a  mere  squamous  appendage,  the  styloid  pabio 
bone  being  felt  through  tibe  akin ;  6  brandiioa- 
tegal  rays,  a  lont;  cacal  stomach,  numerous 
pancreatic  ca^ca,  and  a  narrow  air  bladder. 
Though  not  an  uncommon  fish  in  European 
seas,  it  was  not  known  to  nataralists  until  the 
end  (»f  the  18th  century  r  it  wria  described  by 
Hontagu  as  xipothem  tciradtrut^  the  specific 
name  being  domed  froin  the  4  (sometiinea  8) 
elonsrated  teeth  in  front ;  accordinj;  to  Risso 
its  Hesh  is  eaten  in  Mediterranean  {lorts,  and  is 
firm  and  delicate.  It  swims  with  great  veloci- 
ty, waving  through  the  water  like  a  long  and 
wide  ribbon  of  silver,  di.^playinjr  the  most  beau- 
tiful reflections  with  the  change  of  light;  it 
often  swims  with  the  head  and  anterior  part 
of  tlie  body  above  water,  and  no  doubt,  when 
seen  dimly  and  at  a  distance,  has  given  rise  to 
many  of  the  itoriea  of  small  sea  serpents.— 
Another  of  the  aberrant  scomberoids,  which 
may  be  mentioned  here,  is  the  silvery  hair-tail 

itriehiurut  lepturue^  Linn.;  T.  aryemttut^  Mitch.), 
t  differs  from  the  preceding  genus  in  having 
no  vesti;,'e  of  ventrals,  in  the  anal  beitisr  i  series 
of  spines  scarcely  protruding  through  the  akin, 
and  in  the  taO  ending  in  a  lulform  point  widi- 
ont  a  caudal  fin,  whence  the  name.  It  attains 
a  lenfrth  of  4  feet,  and  S4>metiTOe!?,  it  is  be- 
lieved, much  longer ;  it  is  found  on  the  Amer- 
ican coast  from  New  England  to  Sooth  Amer- 
ica, and  has  been  cast  ashore  on  the  rM  ist  of 
England;  it  is  silvery,  wi£h  a  golden  lateral 
line  and  grayisli  yellow  donal ;  the  loww  jaw 
U  the  longer,  with  2  teeth  projecting  beyond 
the  upper  when  the  mouth  is  closed;  tln'  *mte- 
rior  teeth  are  compre^^sed  and  notched,  and  the 
whole  armature  of  the  jaws  indicates  emSiw^ 
rons  habit.>j ;  the  anterior  l>order  of  the  upper 
jaw  is  formed  wholly  by  the  intermaxiliariea. 
Other  apeeiea  are  deaoribed  in  the  Indian  ocean. 
Both  of  tlicse  penera,  which  some  authors  tliink 
do  not  belong  among  the  scomberoidS|  are  oo- 
casionally  called  ribbon  fish. 

fiOiSvOLA,  the  cognomen  of  sevend  Bo> 
mans,  the  mo>t  distiufrnished  of  whom  were 
the  following:  I.  Uaics  Kuoitb,  a  legendary 
hero,  who  llonrished  at  the  eloaa  of  the  6th  ecu- 
tnry  B.  C.  Porsena  of  Olusium,  the  protector 
of  the  expelled  Tanjnins,  having  besieged  Rome 
and  rednced  the  ci^  to  great  distress,  Mncius. 
concealing  a  dagger  bciMBth  his  robe,  procmied 
to  the  hostile  camp,  where  mistaking  the  chief 
secretary  fur  the  monarch,  he  struck  him  a 
fatal  blow.  On  being  seiaea  by  the  gnariband 
dni^rj^ed  Ik  f  iro  Porsena,  he  avowed  himself  a 
Bomau,  and  declared  that  his  object  was  to  a»- 
sawinBtD  the  king,  a  deed  which  other  Romans 
would  still  acliicvf,  whereupon  Porsena  or* 
dered  him  to  be  in^ituiitly  burned  alive.  !mlef« 
he  disclosed  what  he  knew  about  hn>  leiiow 
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how  litUo  ho  was  dismayed  at  the  prospect  of 
imponding  tortures,  thrust  his  ri^ht  hand  into 
A  nre  that  blazc-d  hard  hy,  and  held  it  there 
unflincliing  while  it  was  being  consumed.  Por- 
sena,  astonished  at  his  fortitude,  commanded 
him  to  be  Uberatod;  whereon  Mucins,  not  to 
he  outdone  in  generofity.  informed  tlie  kiiij^ 
that  there  were  300  Koman  youths  wlio  had 
sworn  to  free  Borne  from  so  dangerous. an 
enemy,  or  to  perish  in  the  attempt.  Tliis  dis- 
diaolosure  had  such  an  etieot  on  the  mind  of 
the  monarch,  lliat  be  at  once  made  peace  with 
the  Romans ;  wliile  ^[ucius,  in  consequence 
of  the  loss  of  his  right  hand,  was  ever  after 
distinguished  by  the  cognomen  of  Scasvola, 
or  the  left*haaaed.  II.  Ql  intus  Mucus,  the 
augur,  was  tribune  of  the  people  in  128  B.  0., 
plebeian  a^dilo  in  125,  prtetor  in  121,  and  consul 
with  L.  CsBcihus  Metellus  in  117.  lie  was  dia- 
tinmiished  by  his  le^'al  erudition  utuI  l  y  liis 
modesty,  never  hesitating  to  refer  his  ciieuts  to 
other  lawyers  whenever  a  qnestion  came  before 
him  which  he  was  conscious  that  tln-y  uiidt  r- 
stood  btiUer  than  himself.  He  died  soon  alter 
the  oQtbreak  of  the  ci?il  war  between  Marina 
and  Syllo.  Cicero  in  his  youth  was  a  pupil  of 
this  Mncins,  whom  he  makes  an  interlocutor  in 
several  of  lus  dialogues.  III.  Qi  intus  Mucr's, 
the  pontifex,  was  tribune  of  the  people  in  100 
B.  C,  ciinile  fcdile  in  104.  and  consul  with  L.  Li- 
cinius  Urassus  in  95.  Atler  his  consulship  he 
ohl^ed  theproTinoe  of  Asia,  where  his  eqtdt- 
able  l  oiiduct  Fo  gained  the  estoem  of  tli-  p 'oplc, 
that  they  instituted  a  festival  in  couimemorar 
tion  of  msTirtaen^  Beftlla'^otimtotbeM»- 
rian  faction  in  82,  having  bi  en  slain  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Vesta,  whoso  statue  was  covered  with 
his  blood.  He  was  still  more  celebrated  as  a 
lawyer  than  his  contemporary  and  namesake. 
According  to  Cicero,  who  had  been  his  pnpil, 
he  was  the  most  eloquent  of  jurists  and  tho 
nUMt  learned  of  orators.  He  was  the  first  Ro- 
man that  composed  a  Bcientific  and  systetnntic 
tzeatiae  on  the  Jus  Oitiie,  now  lost;  and  he 
wae  also  tibe  aathor  a  work  on  legal  d^ini* 
tions,  entitled  Jlrpt  'Opwu. 

80AGLI0LA  (It.  tcagliuola,  a  scale  or  chip 
of  marble),  an  artifieial  stony  preparation,  need 
at  an  external  coatinj;  or  ])hister  in  variouj^ 
sorts  of  ornamentnl  work.  It  is  sometimes 
colled  m  ischia  from  tlie  mixture  of  materials  of 
which  it  is  composed.  The  design  of  the  pr^k* 
aration  is  to  produce  imitations  of  mnrblen  or 
other  ornamental  stones,  of  such  <  liaraeter  its  to 
admit  of  the  high  polish  and  lustre  of  the  gen- 
nine  substanees.  In  Italy  the  art  is  carried  to 
great  perlectionf  and  its  invention  is  claimed 
for  Gnido  Faad,  who  died  in  1649  at  Carpi  in 
Modena.  ITo  applied  it  to  the  execution  of  cor- 
nices and  other  pieces  of  architecture.  The 
plaster  is  compoeed  of  finely  pulverized  cal- 
eilied  gypsum,  made  into  a  paste  with  ^um  and 
glneor  isinglass.  It  is  laid  npon  a  rough  mor- 
tar surface,  and  as  it  is  tloated  witli  wooden 
moulds  adapted  to  the  ahape  of  the  object,  the 


ise.j  designed  to  imitate  the  natural  cokn 
the  marbles,  are  introduced.  When  thi«  ii  m. 
the  surface  is  rubbed  with  pomiee  stoM  ai 
rlenned  at  the  same  time  with  a  wet  <5poT;K 
alter  which  it  is  Uuely  polished.  Culumii*  irt 
coated  in  this  manner,  made  of  a  wooden  irm:- 
work  within  and  covered  around  with  laths  !•? 
receiving  the  mortar  and  plaster;  th«f  m 
placed  in  a  lathe  to  be  dressed  and  polaM 
Skilful  workmen  tbnf*  prodnce  excellent  dor* 
ble  imitations  of  brocatella  and  any  ii» 
Telned  marblea,  and  other  stones. 
SCAJ.P.  See  Brnxs  and  Sca.li>8, 
SCALDS,  or  t^KAi.ns,  the  national  p'^y  i3d 
historiographers  of  the  early  Scandiniiviaatro 
archs.  For  a  long  period  after  the  iutrf<lm» 
tion  of  Christianity  they  maintained  rhw  p!a^ 
at  tho  courts  of  the  northern  kings,  and  in  u.« 
cases  were  natives  of  Iceland,  wbom  the  li 
rian  Geijer  calls  a  nation  of  sonp  writetT^  Be 
origin  of  their  art  is  ascribed  to  Odin ;  bu  t»i 
pnrer  faith  spread  over  the  norths  it  smnrfi 
more  artificial  ehnractcr,  and  at  the  sgmenr- 
a  more  useful  one.  Tho  songs  of  the  t>'^i>i» 
were  committed  to  memory  and  csrefvUh  i!f^ 
served.  They  were  chanted  at  fea&ts  and  |  i:V 
He  a«'5cmhlies,  and  nro  tho  foinulation  of  'J» 
elder  fcuj^as.  The  jSLaldu,  a  manual  for  the  u* 
of  apprentice  poets,  is  supposed  to  hav*  bM 
written  !iy  Ohif  Thordson  in  the  12th  ctv- 
tury.  Tho  scalds  held  a  sacred  and  'mfo^ 
ohttraoter,  and  often  performed  the  oott  d 
ambassadors.  Their  eniulnnicnts  nnil  rewa.'^i 
corresponded  with  tho  diguity  of  their  suii*, 
and  they  often  married  the  danghtcn  of  TriK» 
A  list  of  tlio  most  (;olehrated  Hcalds  has  f^t 
preserved,  beginning  as  early  as  tho  ysif  m\ 
among  them  are  several  crowned  head*  i^ 
distingtiished  warriors. 

SCALE  (Lat.  trala,  a  ladder),  a  prtdnsted 
lino  or  slip  of  wood,  ivory,  inetai,  or  par<*'. 
divided  into  ports  equal  "or  imeqoal.  acconiirf 
to  the  purposes  they  nre  to  .serve,  and  xis*^i  f^f 
transferring  these  parts  by  dividers  in  pIottM 
The  most  simple  eeale  is  thai  of  eqod  iMftt. 
and  this  may  serve  not  merely  fr.r  dnng  ij^ 

Sorttonal  linear  spaces,  but  also  for  U;^ 
own  angles  with  greater  aocuracy.  the  Irth 
of  ehortls  huing  referred  to  to  ;^ive  (fi''  prof*'' 
tional  length  of  the  chord  of  any  sugie  t«  {h« 
radius  of  tlio  circle.  The  common  6-iDch  i^f^^ 
aaatooontains  a  number  of  scales,  each  of  whiWi 
presents  a  different  divi.sion  of  the 
into  quarters,  ainl  one  of  these  into  tenths,  m 
each  tenth  by  what  is  known  as  tho  diap'Ow 
pf  ;il  ■  i-ito  10  parts;  other  divisions  arc  intof 
3i,  4,  4i,  5,  and  6  equal  parts,  and  one  of  ad 
of  them  being  divided  into  10,  divisions  i» 
times  more  niinnte  than  tho-^  iif;-t)e^  m  ob- 
tained.  One  of  each  of  tho  priuciH  tliwoi* 
is  dso  marked  mto  twelfths,  soths*  theu^?^ 
division  being  taken  to  represent  s  foot  tif 
pnhdivisions  represent  inches :  and  t4*s  r** 
may  be  plotted  of  any  of  the  severd 
feet  and  inches.   These  aotlea  are  alf^f^^ 
tinaa  fandahed  with  triguuwuetiwsl  a^*' 
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■^(^  of  chords,  rhumh^;,  "inc^.  =500.1111?.  fLTul 
yjoQts.  (8e«  Gmrrnsic,  and  tirnvTou,)  ticsd&t 

I  rjiial  parte  hmwB  of  late  been  prodneed  fn  a 
ry  '  iirivenii'Dt  and  cheap  form  upon  paper, 
<■  (lirisiona  b<;ing  of  12  inches,  and  a  l^th 

h  which  is  divided  into  20,  40,  50,  and  60 
<ial  ptrta.  IMffiurant  diruioiw  arafkiniihad 

^•  ALE  LN'SEUT.  See  Mealy  Bi  n. 
s<  A LE8.  Bee  Oomfakatitb  A xATojrr. 
S<  aLEiS.  fin  nppnratus  by  wliich  tliinfrs  nro 
-i.'hed.  Ihe  principles  upon  which  icaiea 
I'  cmutmetod,  sod  deacnrlpaonB  of  several  t». 
'fif^S  are  given  in  the  artirlo  Rai.an(  k.  Un- 
r  the  prweui  head  will  be  presented  an  ao- 
xtit  of  some  Ksf  the  Icrpceat  ibrms  of  aealee, 

ua  also  as  weighing  machines.  Until  the 
ar  H30the  only  apparattis  hi  us<^  throiifihoiit 
«  Tuited  States  for  wei*chiug  heavy  boUiea 
i<  cither  the  scale  beam  or  steelyard,  to  the 

'  *jf  which  the  body  to  he  weii'lt^-fl  was  ptis- 

lid.  In  each  town  it  was  couimua  to  see  a 
it  narrow  bnU^g  open  at  Ibe  two  aides  de* 
■  d  to  whfit  w.ii»  called  the  town  Bcnk*  in 
XI*  h  under  certain  r^nlations  heavy  articles 
..'fat  be  weif bed.  'Wnjitwftli  theiimia]  elain' 

--i  of  the  apparatus  and  the  nnci.'rtainty  of 
e  weights  employed,  the  results  coald  have 
tk  prelCTsion  to  accuracy.  In  England,  what 
e  now  known  as  platform  scales  were  in  use 

0  '.<mB  to  the  year  1706,  wlion  a  patent  for 

1  improvement  was  gran  ted  to  a  Mr.  Salmon. 
•tj  were  placed  at  the  turnpike  gntes  of  the 
i'! -ipal  roads,  and  loaded  wncron?,  \\  }iich  paid 
1  awarding  to  their  weigi«t,  were  driven  upon 
■'ni  sod  weighed  pretnsely  as  at  the  present 
'  •  On  the  intro<liiction  of  railroads,  how- 
-f.  the  weighing  machines  most  in  use  in 
:«at  Britain  appear  to  have  been  forms  of  the 
't  !yard  ftiriii>hed  with  a  suooe'ision  of  levers. 
!itf  iteelyard  is  stiii  a  very  convenient  port- 
ly weighing  machine,  especially  in  that  form 
'  i'  known  m  D^bom's  beam,  in  vhieh 
it  short  arm  exactly  counterpoises  the  long 
lit,  and  which  most  easily  used  in  a  light 
Ttsble  frame,  suspended  under  the  middle  of 
'  kfljij,  and  lift'  f".  to-f-Micr  with  its  load  hy 

^  of  &  bent  lever  upon  the  top  of  this 
llMpfinoii^e  of  tiie  platform  soake  oon« 
"  '  in  sapporting  a  platform  upon  a  sy^Jtcni  r  f 
•^txoQtal  leven,  which  are  placed  in  a  ahal- 
'vpQrtableboxorinepitinthegronnd.  These 
'  rs  are  iron  bars  «'t  on  ed?e.  and  each  hiuL'- 
/''ponafixed  knife  edge  of  steel  in  one  of  tho 
fwn  nf  the  box  or  pit.  On  the  original  plan 
* '  all  met  under  the  t  entro  of  the  platform, 
-r  ends  resting  on  the  short  arm  of  a  5th  le- 
abo  of  the  ^  order,  the  long  arm  of  whidi 
^'«Aded  beyond  the  rntrgin  of  the  platform, 
«»Ti?tpcndod  hy  means  of  n  connecting 
to  the  Mhort  arm  of  a  lever  or  index  beam 
<^  ^  coDvenfent  faelgbt  tbove  the  gronnd. 
*    i«  all  tlie  8culc«»  receives  the  counterpoise 
^  ' weights.   The  platform  waa  fitted  to 
■«b0ierteftr«MH  eroond  the  edgeof  the 
•^Niln«thi»wlMBiM)liiiiiM,  Ne«re«]h 


corner  a  foot  projected  downward  termina- 
ting in  ft  steel  plate,  and  as  the  levers  were 
raised  e  irerir  Inde  by  the  depfewden  of  tiie 

index  hearn.  a  knife  edge  fixed  to  each  of 
them  near  tho  fidcruni  reached  this  plate  and 
t<^ether  lifted  tlie  pktfonn  and  its  load.  The 
weight,  it  is  aeeD,  mm  thus  divided  between 
the  4  levers,  resting  upon  them  between  their 
fulcrums  and  the  power,  and  several  times 
neerer  to  the  former  than  to  the  latter.  8aoh 
proportion  of  the  load  was  therefore  home  by 
the  4  corners,  relieving  the  scale  beam  of  this, 
•a  the  length  tif  the  long  arm  of  one  of  tiie 
levers  to  its  whole  length.  The  scale  beam 
was  still  further  rebeved  by  the  6th  lever, 
whieh  was  of  the  same  order  as  the  others,  and 
received  the  weight  a  little  within  its  fulcrum, 
which  fll-«o  worked  upon  a  knife  edw.  In  the 
ficaleti  of  more  recent  eonhtruetion  the  6th  lever 
is  done  away  with,  and  two  from  the  corners 
and  fit  one  end  of  the  hox  or  pit  are  extended 
entirely  across,  meeting  each  other  beyond  the 
opposite  end  and  direotly  under  the  eciue  beam 
with  which  they  connect.  The  other  two  levers 
meet  the  hrst  pur  and  connect,  one  with  each 
of  them,  J(Mt  midway  aci'oes.  A  steel  ring  at 
this  point  haiifrs  utk  t;  a  kiiilV  (  dge  of  each  of 
the  levers  of  the  fitbt  pair,  and  into  this  is  in- 
troduced the  knife  edge  facing  downward  of 
one  of  tho  other  levers.  The  adjustment  of  the 
bearing  pomts  is  made  with  the  utmost  preci- 
sion, so  that  the  roHuita  do  not  vary  if  the  load 
is  placed  successively  upon  different  portione 
of  the  pl'ttfonn.  Considering  the  small  ]'ro- 
portionH  of  the  load  that  actually  comes  upon 
the  scale  beam  to  be  weighed,  in  the  largest 
machines  sometimes  amounting  to  not  rn nra 
than  the  or  even  the  part,  the  reaulte 
are  aarpnsingly  aocnmte.  At  a  test  made 
in  the  crystal  palace,  Kew  T  trk.  52,000  ll>f». 
was  weighed  successively  on  every  portion  of 
tho  platform  of  a  railroad  track  scale,  and  the 
greatest  variation  from  the  mean  weight  was  8 
lbs.  The  graduation  of  the  heam  is  made  very 
exact  by  machine  work,  and  all  the  corresi)ond- 
ing  parte  in  the  soaks  of  the  same  size  are  in- 
terchanjrcable.  In  some  of  the  scales  the  pint- 
forms  are  now  allowed  to  rest  constantly  upon 
the  knUb  edge,  and  a  second  platform  is  added 
resting  on  the  fir:^t  with  diplc;  of  Jndl-.i  Tuhhpt 
between.  A  stop  is  applied  to  the  scale  beam 
whidi  prevents  any  moTsment  of  the  levem 
until  this  is  released.  Less  injury,  it  is  found, 
resnlte  to  the  knife  edge  by  this  arrangement 
than  by  leaving  to  the  workmen  to  put  the 
■osIm  in  1)earing  with  each  weighing.  One 
veryimportaiit  result  attendant  upon  the  intro- 
duction of  tlie^  scales  throughout  the  United 
States  has  been  the  estebUshment  of  a  uni- 
form f^tandard  and  the  correction  of  the  faulty 
weights  previously  in  use  in  several  important 
dtiea,  as  Beltfanoro  end  LoiiisTillii  Tne  mn- 
chines  are  constructed  in  works  of  great  extent 
at  8L  Johnsbury,  Vt.,  in  New  York,  and  vari- 
ola other  pkoes,  and  of  ell  datt,  from  thoee 
adsfptsd  Ibr  tiie  nse  of  ftrt^Hir,  groowit  aid 
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dmjrfnsts,  that  may  bo  placed  upon  a  tflble,  up 
to  those  of  a  capacity  of  200  to  600  tons,  used 
in  tiie  weigh-looks  of  canals  for  weighing  load- 
ed boats.  The  railroad  track  scales  have  a 
capacity  of  from  20  to  ICO  tons,  und  iho  length 
of  their  platform  soiuetioies  112  feet.  Some 
of  th(3  portable  scales  afe  on  wheels.  For  the 
T\'est  India  islands  some  are  provided 
Bpaniah,  Dutch,  and  French  weigbta. 

80  ALIGER,  JvuTO  0 jmas,  en  Italian  phi- 
lologist,  horn  April  28,  1484.  died  in  Agen, 
France,  Oct.  21,  1558.   According  to  his  own 
account,  he  was  descended  from  the  fi&inily  of 
Delia  Scala  or  Scaligeri,  sovereign  princes  of 
Verona  from  1260  to  18fi7,  and  was  bom  in 
the  castle  of  Kiva  near  the  lake  of  Oarda,  serv- 
ed with  distinction  in  the  anoy  of  the  emperor 
Maximilian  I.,  and  commenced  his  classical  and 
medical  stadias  when  he  vfsia  between  iiO  and 
40  years  old.   This  story,  however,  was  vehe- 
mently di!<pnted  in  his  OAS'n  day,  and  hii»  since 
been  pretty  clearly  disproved  by  the  investiga- 
tiona  of  Scipio  Maflbl  and  TirabosoM,  The  lat- 
ter says  ho  was  the  son  of  an  illominator  of 
Venice,  a  native  of  Fadua,  named  Benedetto 
Bordone,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Delia  Boala 
probably  from  some  circumstance  connected 
with  his  hnsiness;  and  that  the  son  studied  at 
Padua  iu  his  youth.    In  1525  Scaligei  went  to 
Agen  aa  phyri<^an  to  the  bishop  of  that  city, 
married  a  younjr  girl  of  a  noble  family,  and 
there  passed  the  rest  of  his  life.   His  writings 
■eon  plaoed  him  at  the  head  of  the  classloal 
scholars  of  hi?  age,  and  hia  fume  drew  to  Agen 
crowds  of  literary  men  from  France  and  for- 
eign eonntriea.  Bnt,  thongli  generooa  with  hia 
means,  he  vrtxs  excessively  vain,  and  treated 
with  unstinted  abuse  and  contempt  all  who 
oppoaed  him  or  from  whom  he  diiBented,  one 
of  hb  first  publications  being  a  virulent  attack 
upon  Erasmus,    ITo  wrote  I^atin  poetry  and 
many  commentaries  on  the  dairies,  and  trans- 
lated Aristotle's  ''History  of  Animals'^  and 
other  Greek  works  into  Latin;  but  his  two 
chief  productions  are :  Z>«  Catuia  Linguce  Lati- 
fU8  (4to.,  Ljmu,  1540),  the  first  eonsiderable 
modern  treatise  on  Latin  grammar,  and  which 
is  still  esteemed;  and  I*oeUcea  Libri  VJI. 
(fol.,  Lyons,  1561),  a  wofic  of  great  eradition, 
bnt  exhibiting  a  low  .standard  of  taste. — Joseph 
Justus,  the  lUth  son  of  the  preceding,  and  his 
anperler  in  scholarship,  born  in  Agen,  Aug.  4, 
1540,  died  in  Leyden,  Jan.  21,  IGO'J.    He  stud- 
ied Latin  at  BordefiuT  and  under  his  father,  and 
on  the  death  of  the  latter  went  to  I'ariH,  stud- 
ied Gheek  for  a  time  under  Tnmebus,  and  then 
for  two  years  confined  himself  to  his  chamber, 
reading  all  the  Greek  authors,  and  learning 
wHhont  aid  the  prlneipal  oriental  and  Euro- 
pean Iangnagc.<<,    He  embraced  the  reformed 
religion  in  1562,  and  in  1668  became  tutor  in 
iJie  iiunily  of  Loirfa  de  la  ^Booheposay,  after* 
ward  ambassador  to  Rome,  by  whom  ho  was 
ttiabled  to  visit  various  countries  of  £nrope. 
&I  1078  he  was  teaching  philosophy  at  Genera, 
Maooii  aAenriid  letind  to  the  feddeDoe  of 


his  patron  near  Tonr.**,  where  mostofhb^r  i 
were  composed,  in  1593  he  succeeded  jMa 
Lipeius  in  the  professorship  of  belles-kt^  ( 
the  university  of  Leyden.  He  cajojed  ^ 
highest  oont«»mjiorary  fame :  but  lio  « 
vain  aud  un  ogant  ab  Win  luilier,  and  iiia  ut< 
years  were  embittered  by  a  controven^iil 
Scioppius  and  others  on  the  noble  pr^tcti^'s 
of  lus  family,  which  he  had  revived.  Et  m 
never  marriecL  His  most  valuable  woria  «ai 
those  on  chronology,  Opvsdf  Kmanltti'm  J-i*- 
porum  (fol.,  l^arifly  1688),  and  Thaaum  J* 
porum,  eomj^ledem  JStoiMj  PaeipAtli  Clniiai 
cum  hagogh  Chronologiw  Canonilrtu{Qi[>-^ 
lOOdj,  which  illustrated  the  epoch  invenieccj 
him  known  as  the  Julian  period.  IIesk> 
liahed  numerous  conmientarics,  Gr«ek  &D«j 
in  poems  both  original  and  translated,  t  viUi^b 
of  Arabian  proverbs  translated  into  LaIil  c. 
Two  oolleottons  of  liia  fragvent^,  lettcrt.  [<• 
ems,  and  conversations  were  pnVilisbcd  iTicr 
bis  death,  under  the  titles  of  dcaligeraM  i'nki 
and  Sdduftmna  8eeunda.  A  valaaMe 
of  liis  life  and  literary  activity  has  bsta  yilt 
liahed  by  Beruajs  (Burlin,  ISoo). 

80ALL0P,  a  bivalve  ahell  of  the  geniu  y^- 
tsn  (Turton),  rounded,  inequiv!d\  t  .  eared. 
the  upper  margin  str.iight  and  the  hingv 
ouL  teeth.    Tlie  lubes  of  tlie  mantle  are  wutix 
B^MKTBted,  and  include  a  glandular  sac  tmxi  - 
ing  a  gaseous  f!tiid  which  enables  their  lui* 
shells  to  float  e^isily  uud  to  change  poti&  a 
with  the  tide ;  the  mantle  is  reflected  io  | 
marginal  fold  i>ro\  idi  d  with  tentadtik  vi.j 
numerous  ocelli  or  eye  spots  near  the  imnn^ , 
The  month  ia  Jawleaa  ioA  toothle^  vitli  i 

tentmniilar  labial  border,  the  tentacle* 
short  and  separate  from  the  branehi»;  u«9  • 
have  only  one  addnetor  tnnsde;  the  fM  il 
long  and  cylindrical ;  the  branchiso  are  <lt- 
nnited  on  tbo  median  line.    They  rest  o»  ti*  j 
right  side;  some  of  the  family  atiAcb  tht»; 
selves  by  a  byssus,  especially  when  yoonj?.  i  <A ; 
nio!^t  are  free,  living  at  the  bottom  '*f  the«  | 
at  moderate  depths,  moving  by  meous  of  lU 
hatchet-sliaped  foot  and  the  recoil  pro<iurt4 
by  sudderdy  opening  and  .-hutting  tlu-  valTr*. 
In  the  conunoQ  scallop  (i^.  e<mcentrkm,  Sajj 
the  shell  is  orbicular,  the  vnlvea  coovex  ini 
nearly  closed,  with  about  20  rounded  n^^: 
ia  dusky  horn-colored,  with  alternatiog  ligliur 
and  darker  zones ;  the  interior  is  shining  vlns 
tinged  with  purplish,  and  grooved  to  c»rr^ 
spond  to  the  external  ribs ;  the  length  af* 
height  are  about  S2i  inches,  aud  the  breaW  1 
inch.   It  b  abundant  about  the  extrea^  « 
Gnjte  Cod.  w] truce  it  extends  along  it«  oota 
shore  to  the  southward,  being  very  conm'oo 
on  the  Kew  Jersey  coast;  it  varies  ooa^«f- 
ably  in  color,  with  different  degrees  of  irbitiswt 
reddish,  and  pnrpUah;  it  ia  oftea  ha&<^«>^ 
aoned,  and  waa  rarmeily  moeh  ^'M'V'A 
making  card  raeks,  pin  cushion^,  i^f"- 
P.  I$landicm  (Chemn.)  is  another  Anic"^ 
species,  larger,  handsomer,  of  a  radd* 
with  more  aomerona  riba,  and  Uviag  ^  ^ 
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« nortii ;  it  is  found  on  tiie  banks  of  New- 
indlsodf  wlboM  ft  fo  ft  fivrerted  fbod  i^  nuny 

teK  especially  tlie  cod.  Another  northern 
vies  is  the  P.  Magelhnicf/s  (Lam.),  with 
^11  and  equal  ears,  and  close  radiating  lines ; 

dingy  brown  above  and  white  below ;  it 
ains  A  diameter  of  6  inches  with  a  thickness 
1 1 :  it  is  rare  in  Massachusetts,  but  common 
the  coast  of  Maine  and  further  north ;  St  is 
:  rii)b«d  on  the  inside.  Some  of  the  foreign 
cies  axe  very  handsome,  as  the  P.  paUium 
m.\  or  fbo  diike^s  mantK  finely  mottled 
til  deep  red;  this  in  from  the  iridian  seas, 
e  P.  Jmponieut  (GraeL)i  a  more  northern 
'cies,  is  also  a  bcantifnl  reddish  shell,  though 
lines  much.   A  large  species,  P.  maximut 

r  I.),  is  ooiTiTnoTt  on  the  Eii^'lish  coast  in 
lii  30  to  40  fathoms ;  the  deeper  shell  was 
Rierly  used  for  scalloping  oysters,  giving  the 

;  to  this  fivorite  dish,  and  also  as  a  drink- 
up,  as  which  it  is  celebrated  in  Ossian^s 
lalt  of  sheik."   The  P.  opermUoru  (Lam.)  is 
(*nTnTnon  in  extensive  bnnks  on  tlie  X. 
<)  W.  of  IreUn^  in  15  to  20  fathoms;  the 
^twoforeesteeiBod  ftsftdeliestelbod  in  some 
The  «ciilloi>  of  St.  James  (P.  Jatohrv^, 
i^u)  ii  common  in  the  Mediterranean,  and 
»wom  by  pilgrims  to  the  Holy  Land;  it 

im«  the  badge  of  several  orders  of  kniij^it' 

I.  und  figured  in  many  coats  of  arms. 
-  .aV  ANT-EATER.  See  Pangolin. 
tiCAMANDER  (now  probably  the  Menderr- 
\  a  small  river  of  Troas,  oelebrated  by  Ho- 
%  who  says  tliat  the  gods  called  it  Xanthus 
d  men  Seanuuider.  It  probably  owed  the 
r-ie-  riitme  to  the  yellow  or  brownish  color 
water,  which  was  believed  to  have  the 
-v«r  of  tinging  the  wool  of  ^eep  which 
Tik  of  it.  It  wn.*;  joined  by  the  SimoTs  about 

stadia  from  the  UellesfH>ut,  into  which  it 
i  to  the  E.  of  Capo  Sigeum.  Homer  says  it 
•<  near  Troy  in  two  springs,  one  hot  and  the 
bfi"  f^d.  This  is  denied  by  8trabo,  and  the 
■:r;tifr  of  the  river  itself  is  now  uncertaiu. 
T'C.yoiONT,  a  gum  resin  consisting  of  the 
■*im-tcd  juice  from  the  root"?  of  ti  t  r  ntolru- 
»  •^ammonia^  a  plant  which  grows  wild  in 
h^dfm  and  mnrmg  the  hashes  in  Oreeee 
'1  the  I>}vart,    Th>-  r>Mifs  are  perennial,  tu- 

'•'«,_tapeTing,  and  a  or  4  feet  in  lentrth. 
**r^  la  eoUected  for  mcdicind  pnr])OHes, 
'I  i*  largely  exported  from  Smyrna,  and  to 
extent  from  other  port?'  in  the  npper 
"•litm-anean.    The  ancient  Greeks  were  ac- 

liritcd  with  its  properties,  and  tlie  method 
'  I'r'K^rinjj  it  is  deticrib. -  l  by  Dioscorides. 
s  ii"w  practised,  the  n{>per  parts  of  the  roots, 

■■^  Im  hwe  of  earth,  are  cut  off  two  fanehes 
''■'"^  the  wood,  and  a  shell  or  other  ptnitaMo 

^i'tade  is  placed  bo  as  to  receive  the  milky 
;<»thal  eootinaee  fyr  about  IS  hours  to  ex- 

^rom  tfit?  root.  Each  root  j)ro<liires  only 
•'■V  drams;  and  the  mixed  collections  are 
'^'^  in  any  sort  of  a  receptacle,  even  in  old 

'  and  left  to  harden.  Before  this 
place,  however,  it  is  the  common  prao* 
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tice  to  add  varioas  adulterants,  snch  as  the  ex- 
pressed juice  of  the  e^alks  and  leaves,  and  flour, 
chalk,  girpsmn,  ashes,  sand,  &c.  Other  resins, 
as  frnaiacTim,  jalap  refin.  t^c.  are  h]';o  used 
as  adulterants,  and  to  such  extent  tixat  the 
article  s(dd  as  aeammony  contains  sometimee 
little  or  even  none  at  all  of  the  genuine  drug. 
This  in  a  state  of  pafi^  niay  bo  consider^ 
as  nnknowtt  In  trade.  !nie  better  sorts  MJIed 
genuine  ponmmony  arc  received  in  drums  or 
boxes,  in  which  the  scammony  is  either  in  ir- 
refnilar  lumps,  or  in  flattish  eases,  or  in  a  aolid 
iniiss  of  (he  sliapo  of  tlio  containing  vessel,  as 
it  it  liad  been  introduced  while  in  a  soft  state. 
The  purest  variety  Imown  to  English  dmg- 
giafeii  eaDed  virgin  soammony,  is  in  irregular 
lumps  covered  with  a  grayiph  powder  that  eft'er- 
vesces  with  acid,  showing  that  the  pieces  have 
been  rolled  in  chalk,  tt  is  iHable,  the  frac- 
tured surfaces  being  resinous,  shininf?,  and 

greenish  black,  and  under  the  micn>ticopo  ex- 
ibitini^  minnte  air  cells  and  numerous  gray, 
serni-tranRpareut  Fplinters.  It  isi  eft.«»ily  reduced 
to  a  pale  ash-gray  powder,  and  rubbed  with 
vrater  it  fbrms  a  milky  emnlaiott.  It  bnrttf 
readily  with  a  yellowi.sli  flame,  and  .sliould  not 
leave  more  than  H  (ler  cent,  of  ash.  Its  odor 
is  like  that  of  old  cheese;  its  taste  slight  at 
first,  and  then  acrid.  Snlphnrie  ether  sliould 
separate  not  loss  than  Y8  per  cent,  of  extract, 
consisting  prim  ipally  of  resin.  Efiervescence 
with  acidH  indicates  the  presence  of  carbonate 
of  lime,  fill'!  a  blue  color  caused  by  iodine  that 
of  starch  mtroduced  in  the  flour  used  as  an 
adulterant.  The  resin,  which  ia  the  aetive  in* 
fjrodient  in  scammnny,  should  amount  to  80  to 
90  per  cent.,  all  of  which  is  taken  np  by  boil- 
ing diluted  aloohoL  Boammony  posseeses  pow- 
erful cathartic  properties,  and  is  so  harsh  and 
violent  in  its  operation  that  it  is  commonly  ad- 
ministered in  combination  with  otlier  purga- 
tives, the  action  of  which  it  promotea,  while  iti 
own  harshness  is  mitigated. 

SCANDEliBliG,  an  Albanian  prince  and 
hero,  whose  true  name  was  George  Oastriota, 
born  at  Croia  in  1404,  died  in  Lissa  or  Al^sio, 
near  the  modern  Scutari,  Jan.  17,  1466  or 
1467.  He  was  the  4th  son  of  John  Oastriota, 
a  Christian  i)rince  of  a  small  district  of  Ejtirus, 
of  which  the  capital  was  Croia.  The  latter, 
having  been  maae  tributary  by  AmoraA  II. 
in  1428  (or  by  his  predecessor  in  1412,  as 
Gibbon  thinks),  was  obliged  to  deliver  up  his  4 
sons  as  hostagen.  The  3  elder  died  young  in  a 
suspicious  manner,  and  George  was  eiducated  as 
a  Mussulman,  became  a  favorite  with  Amurath, 
received  tor  his  prowess  the  name  of  Iskender- 
beg  (Lord  Alexander),  and  was  made  aanjak* 
he[f  or  commandant  of  a  district,  with  a  force 
of  6,000  horse.  On  the  death  of  his  father  in 
1488  his  principality  was  oonverted  into  a  prov- 
ince, and  from  that  time  Scandcrbeg  resolved 
upon  its  recovei7.  He  served  for  several 
yean  in  the  Tnrlddi  armies,  and  commanded 
that  sent  against  Bervia  in  1489.  In  144B  he 
waa  joined  with  the  paaha  of  BonmeMa  in  the 
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eommaynd  of  iL&  army  aent  into  Hnngaiy,  &nd 
bf  his  manaMment  of  th«  Yaiguard  at  a  bat- 
tle on  the  tforava  purposely  gave  tho  victory 
to  John  Hanyady,  with  whom  lie  iiuid  to 
bave  previously  held  oominunication.  In  the 
confusion  of  defcut  lio  extorted  a  Hrnmii  for  the 
government  of  Albania  from  the  reit  effendi  or 
chief  iMMtarf  of  the  sultan,  whom  yr\m  his  at- 
tendauta  he  iinmtMliately  .iftcrwanl  slew.  W'Xn- 
teniug  to  Oroia  with  a  few  hundred  followers, 
ite  gates  wore  opened  to  him,  when  he  aasam- 
ed  his  lierc'ditary  sovereignty,  abjurcnl  Islauli^slu, 
and  proclaimed  himself  the  avenger  of  his  coun- 
try's wrongs.  The  Albanians  rose  at  his  call, 
and  in  30  &^  he  had  become  master  of  all  the 
fortresses  in  the  country,  giving  the  Tiirkish 
garrisons  their  choice  between  mattsacru  and 
baptism.  In  an  aasembly  of  Albanian  princes 
nt  Lissa  he  was  appointed  jrenenilissimo,  and 
soon  collected  an  army  of  15,000  natives, 
IVenoh,  and  Cleniiain,  with  whom  he  delisated 
one  of  40,000  under  Ali  P  i  Ii  i.  lie  \sms  somo- 
times  obliged  to  retreat  to  mountain  fastnesses, 
bat  watching  opportonities  he  overthrew  three 
other  large  armies,  and  iu  1449,  and  again  iu 
1450,  worsted  Amunith  himself,  compelling 
him  in  the  latter  year,  at  tlio  head  of  100,000 
men,  to  raise  the  siogo  of  Oroia  and  retreat. 
MohaniTTf.M]  II.,  Aniiiruth'r*  Bucces^or,  con- 
tinued lIiu  war  with  energy  bul  without  buc- 
oess,  though  Scimderbeg  was  sometimes 
feated,  and  was  harassed  by  internal  dissen- 
sions and  treason.  At  last  peace  was  conclud- 
ed in  1461  at  the  suit  of  the  siiltao,  leaving 
Bcanderbeg  in  full  possession  of  lii>  territories'. 
At  the  solicitation  of  Fope  Tius  11.,  he  then  re- 
paired to  Italy  to  support  Fwdinsnd  <^  Naples 
a  linst  John  of  Ai^ou,  and  secured  the  victury 
of  Troja,  Aug.  18,  1462,  which  drove  John  oat 
of  Italy.  The  pope,  at  the  instanoe  of  the  Ye- 
netians,  having  proclaimed  a  crusade  agiunst 
the  Turks  in  1463,  Scanderbepr  broke  the  truce, 
renewed  the  war  unsupported,  defeated  two  of 
the  best  Torkbh  generals  in  scvend  battles^ 
forced  Mohammed  liiinself,  with  an  army  of 
100,000,  to  retreat  iu  1465,  drove  another  army 
of  80,000  lh>m  before  Croia,  and  during  3  days 
massacred  its  remains  in  the  detiles  of  Tyranna. 
Gibbon  believes,  from  a  sifting  of  evidence, 
that  be  finany  met  witli  signal  reverses,  applied 
to  the  pope  for  a  refuse,  and  dietl  a  fugitive ; 
bat  according  tu  the  oomuion  statement,  he 
oontUitied  trmmphant,  and  was  attendhig  a 
council  of  Albanian  princes  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  He  was  buried  at  Lissa,  and  when  the 
Tories  took  the  town  soon  atlber,  the  Janizaries 
disinterred  his  bones  and  used  tlK  ui  us  amulets. 
Ue  left  a  young  son  to  the  guardianship  of  tlie 
Veuetiaui*,  whose  desoendaiiUt  held  a  Xeai>ul- 
itan  duke<lom.  His  life  has  been  written,  among 
others,  in  Latin,  by  his  contemporary  and  friend 
Marinus  Barletius  (tirat  printed  at  Fraiikturt, 
IbL,  1537;  afterward  transited  into  French 
and  German);  in  French  liv  C.  Papiiiel  (lHr)»)); 
and  in  English  by  Dr.  U,  0.  Moore  of  ew  York 
<Htw  ToA,  18W). 


SOANDINAYIA,  the  ancient  naxoe  of  t^ 
portion  of  Europe  now  compri».>d  in  th^  )at^ 
doms  of  Deninnrk,  Norway,  aod  Swodes^Mi 

the  island  of  Iceiiind. 

SCAPULA  UY,  or  Soapttlab  (I^t.  niyiTi 
theshoiildcr  blade),  a  part  of  th.-  hubit  y>t certs  . 
religions  orders,  worn  over  tije  robe  of 
sezes.   It  (consists  uf  2  strips  of  elotb  wlu-s 
cover  the  breast  and  back  and  haiiir  d..*^  ;■ 
the  knees  or  to  the  feet.  The  ticapuXary  of  ia^ 
Lady  of  ICoont  Oarmel  is  composed  of  2  immom 
of  lirown  cloth,  2  or  3  inches  square,  whiii 
connected  by  ribbons  or  strings  aLout  2  xt^a 
long,  and  worn  over  the  shooblers  in  vm  'z  a 
manner  that  one  of  the  pieces  may  haiig  u^"  ^ 
the  breast  :md  the  other  npon  the  !tn,i 
confraternity  of  the  i>capulu.ry  of  Mouu;  C^- 
mel,  composed  of  all  who  wear  this  little  XisX-i^ 
is  not  restricted  to  member^  of  relijjfious  order-, 
but  is  very  widely  diiiused  among  socuLax  jk;- 
sons.    It  is  believed  by  Catholics  to  have  bed: 
instituted  by  the  Virgin  Mary,  who  af>j«e^''<^i 
in  a  vision  to  the  blessed  Simon  Stock,  ^ca«r  J 
of  the  OsnneVte  order  (died  1366),  aad  ghii^ 
him  a  scaj)nlary  promised  her  special  protect  i 
to  all  who  should  wear  it  in  her  honor. — TLt  r.; 
are  yarions  other  scapnlaries  in  use  in  tLt  Im- 
man  Catholic  church  intended  to  encoorsfV 
pnrticnlar  devotions,  sncU  as  thoi»e  of  the  pi— 
biuu  of  Christ  and  of  the  seven  sorrows  of  linS 
Blessed  Virgin.    They  «iiri'er  from  one  ani«b«ff 
only  in  color  and  in  tho  Byrnholiciil  fiipirr-. 
which  are  generally  stamped  or  worked  '-a 
them.   CMtun  prayers  are  to  be  said  daily  If 
all  who  wcnr  them. 

SOAEAliiiELb  (Linn.),  the  re^^eaeiuaiin 
genos  of  a  large  family  of  pentamvroiie  \amn- 
licorn  beetles,  having  the  antennae  geii<  r  "j 
tenninatod  by  a  club,  and  either  com{>o»^  m*' 
leaflets  or  of  box>like  joints.  Of  the  cUd  iaouly 
several  thousand  8i>ecies  wore  nnntmratod.  «^ 
about  200  genera,  but  tlicse  are  now  scparit^-I 
into  many  distinct  faiailie«.  The  proper  Ao/ro- 
haidm  or  eovrophagi  comprise  those  which  live 
in  and  ft  ed  upon  excrements,  espfciiilly  lL(*>j 
of  iierbivorouH  animals.  The  form  is  j^KAcr* 
ally  short  and  thkk,  and  their  oolor  *^^»r^ 
black  or  briiliant  metallic ;  they  excrete  &a. 
oily  matter,  which  prevents  the  siib^tauc«tf 
among  which  they  live  from  adhering  to  tbem ; 
they  are  able  to  dig  very  mpidly  into  tio 
ground;  in  the  spring  they  are  iu  the  habit 
endosiiig  then*  eggs  m  email  piU-Uke  halU  vf 
dung,  which  they  roll  along  by  the  hind  fct*;  to 
holes  in  which  they  are  to  be  dcjioeitt^A].— T'  . 
type  of  this  family  is  thegenusa/<'ucAfa^»  Wv  .  ..r 
and  Fabr.),  equivalent  to  the  gcttns  tturabcfiM 
of  McLeay;  this  i<«  pet^uHar  to  the  <k,\  worii 
and  of  more  thuii  40  species  nearly  bdtiog 
in  Africa.  The  body  is  rounded,  dutienod  above, 
the  4  posterior  limbs  hairy  and  ending  in  s 
single  bpur;  the  external  edge  of  the 
covers  is  nearly  straight,  and  the  luwd  is  lob«d 
and  fcstooncvl  in  front.  Thcr».  were  2  spocies 
woridupped  by  the  ancient  Egypt  ian^,  and 
often  repreaanfted  V  their  biaroglyphics  and  on 


their  soQtmMntf ;  models  of  tbetn  were  made 
{b  tiMmoft  preeknis  nwkeriabi,  and  w«re  wom 

a»  charms  .ironnd  the  neck  of  the  living,  and 
boTwd  with  their  mninmies;  the  inserts  them- 
jrives  have  al!*o  Inivn  found  iu  ibeir  coffins. 
Th^  A,  (A)  aaeer  (OWv.)  is  black  and  i\}umt  an 
iui^h  lonjr,  and  is  foand  in  S.  Europe.  W.  Asia, 
M»l  N.  Africa.  The  A.  (S.)  jS^tiorum  (Latr.) 

dsti^  and  is  found  itriiuipany  in  E^ypt;  they 
vtt  ««trf>n|Sf  on  the  wing,  not  very  tirrn  on  the  an- 
twior  feet  while  rolling  their  balls,  and  when  on 
ih«  bark  \mm  emniderable  ditficultf  in  rising. 
8r  srJ-n  T  are  represcntiHl  nn  the  mounmen^  in 
Ttnotcf  positaoi^  and  olien  of  gigantic  dimen- 
they  were  known  to  Artkotle.  They 
«er«  coti»i«!ori  d  symbnlio  of  the  worM  on  ne- 
oonat  of  the  irlobolar  form  of  the  e^  balls; 
«f  the  sun,  from  the  ray-like  projections  of 
:ls«  bead;  and  oC  ft  warrior,  from  the  befief 
thjt  all  were  male^.  whence  they  were  also 
ir»ni  as  symbols  by  the  Itomans.  Ah  typical 
if  tiw  mn,  the  aoiiree  of  fertility,  they  were 
T'^n  by  w.,Tiu  n  to  rericU  r  them  i)roHtic.  There 
vt  many  marvellous  stories  and  superstitioQi 
WBWtted  wfth  theso  iniectai 

6C.VRAMOUCH  (LUk  §earamveeM^  skir- 
ttisli).  a  gTfAesqae  personage  in  the  old  Italian 
mnwdr,  habited  in  the  Hispano-Xeapolitan 
cojtnme,  and  representing  the  brapgadocio  anj 
'i  1_r  who  is  finally  h*'aicii  by  IIarU  <[uin.  The 
cMracter  b  of  Spaiu&h  origin.  One  of  its  most 
hmm  repreeentatires  was  FhireOi,  who  gained 
r  f  aJ  favor  in  France  by  making  the  young 
dtnphin  (afterwanl  Lotiis  XIV.)  latigrh.  He 
»  affile  that  wliea  over  80  yeur«  uld  he 
eotUd  ^re  a  box  oti  the  ear  with  hia  foot 

SCAP.B«  •ROUiiH.  a  *eaporttown  and  water- 
ing place  of  England,  in  Uie  north  riding  of 
Toffahtre.  M  m.  K.  £.  from  York;  pop.  in 
1*M.  12T*l'i.  Ii  IK  picturesquely  situated  on 
a meky  declivity  and  along  the  N.  shore  of  an 
op^a  t»ay  of  the  North  sea.  The  mineral 
^^tterrare  esteemed  Tory  serviceable  in  curing 
^«!p!aint-i  of  the  «tomach.  and  the  town  is 
ijibHi  frequented  in  rammer  for  sea  bathing. 
1W  pninmla  to  the  N.  £.  la  erowned  witii  an 

SCAHLATINA.   See  Scarlet  Fevek. 

fiOARLATTI,  Albssam>bo,  an  Italian  com- 
fw^.  born  in  Naples  in  IftSO,  died  in  Rome  in 
1T?5.  ITt*  wa««  in«trtirted  in  music  by  Cari?- 
■ai,  and  tiie  introduction  at  violin  accom- 
l>iiiBentii  to  i^ra,  the  rkomel,  and  the  tUt  tapo 
av  n*»e<l  to  liini.  Hi'  i-  said  to  liave  pro- 
dared  auu  masses,  lOu  operas,  and  a,000  caa- 
f»  the  iMt  of  which  be  f^eqaentlj  fhr- 
*iiAed  the  words.  Bat  a  small  portion  of 
*fc«e  works  are  now  known. — Domehtco,  pon 
•t  tH«  pref>«ding.  and  a  composer,  Uoru  in 
in  I66t,  died  in  Mnirid  in  1751.  He 
*»•  chapelmaster  to  the  qneen  of  Spain,  nnr! 
l^tAo^  RumeroQS  operas,  but  is  best  known 

fe-rm^^r.  thf  wncoossfiil  perforniaiice  of  whidi 
vu  k}Qg  ngarded  as  the  greatsit  test  of  ex* 


ceUenoe  in  a  fnaniat,  although  thej  are  now 
nonrly  oiiaolete. 

SCARLET  FEVER,  or  Scajilatixa,  a  con- 
tatrioujj,  febrile  cxanthem,  chnrai  t-erized  by  an 
intiamnmtion  uf  the  throat  and  i>y  a  peculiar 
eruption.  For  a  long  time  s<*arlet  fever  was 
oonfounde'I  with  mea-les  an<l  \\.v  .  Ii.irj  rteris- 
tio  ditierenc«s»  Ustween  the  two  dii^e^itied  were 
finrt;  tiioroQghly  described  at  no  rvtf  rtmokib 
date.  The  ]>eriod  of  incubation  is  somewhat 
uncertain,  varying  from  3  to  ]0  days.  The 
appearance  of  Die  eruption  when  the  attack  is 
severe  is  commonly  preceded  by  pain  in  the 
head  and  limbs,  loss  of  af»petite,  prostration, 
and  febrile  excitement  more  or  less  intense. 
Tlie  tongQeis  red  at  the  tip  and  on  the  adfea, 
there  is  slitrht  8<:)re  throat,  and  on  examination 
tlie  pharynx  and  palate  are  found  to  present  a 
more  or  less  punctillate  redness.  'When  pres- 
ent, the  fever  of  invasion  precedes  the  eruption 
from  1 2  hours  to  4  days,  the  most  usual  period 
being  ^K>nt  2  days.  The  eruption  in  general 
first  ahowa  itself  about  the  neelt,  altarwafd  a^ 
pearinp  on  ttic  f  ce,  and  then  spreading  to  the 
trunk  and  limbs.  It  consists  of  nomeroua  red 
points  npon  a  roee^»lored  gronnd.  fiomertnuM 
it  appears  in  large  patches,  and  MWietimes  the 
whole  skin  is  of  a  V^ripht  scarlet,  burning,  dry, 
and  rough.  With  the  appearance  uf  the  erup- 
tion a  disagreeable  itching  attacks  the  paiUtnti 
rendering  him  restless  and  incrt-asincr  tlio  fcver. 
The  tongue,  at  first  covered  with  a  w  bile  coat| 
tbroiig^  wlrfdi  the  red  papiU»  are  seen  po> 
trudii^,  afterward  becomes  clean  and  of  a  aeep 
red  color,  the  enlarged  p.npillte  giving  it  a  straw- 
berry-like appearance.  The  febrile  excitement 
frequently  runs  high,  and  there  is  loss  of  ap- 
petite, thirpt,  restlessne?**,  loss  of  sleep,  often 
deUrium,  while  the  patient  is  annoyed  by  the 
troublesome  Itching  attendant  npon  die  emp* 
tion.  "With  these  symptora.s  the  tonsils,  pharynx, 
and  palate  are  swollen,  intiamed,  and  often  ul- 
cerated. The  eruption  is  at  its  height  on  the 
8d  or  4t}i  day ;  it  is  then  moat  marked  oa  the 
lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  on  the  inner  part 
of  the  thighs,  and  about  the  folds  of  the  artico* 
htf  one.  IVinn  time  to  tine  it  varies  in  inten- 
sity.-eveitenient  or  an  exacerbation  of  the  fever 
rendering  it  brighter  and  more  copious.  After 
a  period  varying  in  different  oaaee  from  8  to  8 
days,  the  eruption  grows  paltf  and  gradnally 
disappears;  at  tlie  same  time  the  cnticle  is 
found  to  desquamate,  .s^paratixig  from  the  faoe 
and  body  in  minute  bran-like  scalea,  but  ttem 
the  Iiands  and  ft-et  in  large  flakes,  or  .siorne- 
times  forming  casts  of  those  organs. — ^Ihree 
▼irietieB  of  aoariet  fever  nre  ordinarily  da* 
scribed:  1,  »carlatina  hmpleXy  in  which  there 
is  ft  bright  rnsh,  bnt  with  very  little  f^>rf'  throat 
or  fever,  the  jtatient  being  j»caroely  ai  uii  ill; 
2,  teurlatina  anffimm,  in  whieii  there  are  both 
fever  and  atleetion  of  tlie  throat,  varying  from 
cases  comparatively  slight  to  tho.se  which  en- 
danger Um^  or  prove  ntal ;  rad  8,  §earlaiimm 
maligna^  in  Avhich  the  ernption  i.s  inijierfect. 
and  ofttfi  of  a  bkiiih  or  lifid  tinti  or  it  nu^  not 
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tfipmr  ftt  ftU;  the  lbv«r  to  of  ft  ijphoid  tjp% 

and  tho  tliroat  ulccrntod  and  pfan^nous. 
Sotuetimt^s  these  cases  prove  £atai  in  a  few 
hears,  the  p«tient  aeeming  to  aink  direoUy  im- 
der  the  influence  of  the  poison,  withont  any 
very  decided  local  manifest^ions.  In  other 
eases  tiie  debility  is  extremet,  the  pnlse  fre* 
quent  and  very  feeble,  the  throat  l)t'Corne9  itn- 
monsely  swollen,  obstracted  with  viscid  mncns, 
gangrenous,  and  communicating  an  intolerable 
fetor  to  the  breath.  Such  cases  almost  invari- 
nlily  [>rove  fatal. — Sr-arlet  fever  is  frequently 
ioiiowcd  by  tlia  dovelopniout  of  some  one  of 
tlM  iramerous  forms  of  struma,  glauduhir  swell* 
ings,  chronic  inflainnmtion  of  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  ear  with  offensive  discharge, 
chronio  inflummition  of  the  eyes  and  eyelras, 
Ac  Sometimes  a  form  of  subacute  rheuma- 
tism, affecting  the  larger  joints,  superveoea. 
The  most  freqamt  and  the  most  dreaded  of  the 
iequelcB  of  scarlet  fever  is  dropsy.  Commonly 
it  a.<^ume9  the  form  of  anasarca,  or  swelling 
of  the  whole  surface ;  often  however  effusion 
into  the  serous  cavities  likewise  occurs.  In 
all  snch  cases  thu  urino  is  found  diminished 
in  quantity,  high-colored,  and  coagulating  on 
the  application  of  heat  or  the  addition  of  nitric 
ncid.  It  is  attended  with  a  dry  skin,  a  fre- 
quent pulse  and  hurried  breatliiug,  and  pros- 
tration; sometimes  nervous  symptoms^  head* 
ache,  dro'v  ■nif  ss,  or  convulsions  are  present 
Dropsy  follows  the  mild  as  well  as  the  severer 
forms  of  soarlet  fever.  It  is  oonnnonly  attrib- 
uted  to  cold  during;  tlie  i>eriod  of  desquama- 
tion, but  more  or  less  desquamative  disease 
of  the  kidneys  attends  every  case  of  scarlet 
fever,  and  it  is  probable  that  this  when  severe 
may  be  followed  by  dropsy,  quite  independent 
of  any  undue  exposure  to  cold.^ — ^The  uiUder 
and  happily  the  morefreqnent  forms  of  scarlet 
fever  require  little  or  no  treatment.  Where 
there  ia  much  fever  and  heat  of  skin,  frequent 
iponging  with  tepid  or  with  oold  water  la  of 
service;  tlie  bow*-!''  should  be  moved  if  neces- 
aary  by  some  mild  laxative,  and  a  bland  and 
nafanitatinfr  diet  nreseribed.  The  itching  of 
the  skin  is  best  relieved  by  anointing  the  body 
thoroughly  with  oil  or  lard.  In  severer  eases 
it  Is  neoessarf  to  anpport  the  strength  of  the 
patient,  and  quinine,  iron^  and  stimulants  may 
be  resorted  to,  while  a  detergent  or  astringent 
gargle  may  be  used  for  tlie  throat,  lu  cases 
of  malignant  scarlet  fever,  if  there  be  any  hope 
for  the  patient,  it  will  be  found  in  a  liberal  use 
of  stimulants.  The  dropsy  thai  follows  scarlet 
fever  is  he^t  treated  by  the  free  use  of  hydra- 
gogue  cathartics  and  the  hot  bath,  folhnv.  d, 
when  the  swelling  is  reduced  and  the  urine  has 
become  paler  aaamore  copious,  by  the  admin* 

istrnfinn  of  iron.  The  other  nr'/H'  should  bo 
treated  according  to  their  character  and  to  the 
eenstftation  of  the  patient.  ThehomcmpatbiitB 
depend  mainly  upon  aconite  and  belladonna  iu 
the  milder  attacks,  and  upon  arsenicum  and 
phosphoric  and  nitoio  acids  u  the  severer  cases. 
TImj  naa  haUeboiOi  digilali8»  apiai  and  apoej- 


Bom  io  the  dropsiad  aftetiona  wMA  dte 

follow  the  disease. 

SOABLETT,  Sib  James  Yok££,  a  Britia 
soldier,  bom  in  1799.   He  is  the  second 

Lord  Ahincrr,  was  educated  at  Eton  an-ITrifi- 
ity  college,  Gambridge,  and  in  1818  eBtif«4 
the  army  aa  an  ofileer  of  the  l(tth  hniBin,Mdi 
after  the  dishandiuir  of  whicli  he  reoeird  i 
commission  in  the  6th  dragoons,  lie  becaroe 
lieutenant-oolonel  of  the  5th  dragoons  in 
and  colonel  in  1852.  When  the  expedilMN)  to 
the  Crimea  was  undertaken,  ho  was  apiv>tnt«4 
a  bngadier-geucrul  and  took  command  of  the 
heavy  cavalry.  On  Oct.  £5,  1854,  his  brigidi 
made  the  famous  charg*^  Balaklava,  rortiiu? 
more  than  double  their  number  of  Romu 
cavalry  with  grMt  slaughter;  and  on  ikAmm 
day  it  brought  out  of  action  the  lijiht  brif«de 
which  had  charged  nnder  Lord  CanUgti  litk 
equal  gallantry  bnt  less  snooess.  IWIwitf' 
vices  on  thi.-<  day  he  was  made  a  m.njor  ?*; r.-J 
on  Dec.  12  following,  and  when  Lord  Locaii  re- 
turned home  he  took  command  of  the  attire 
British  cavalry  force  in  tho  Crimea,  fls  m 
created  a  K.C.T?,  in  July,  IBr..^. 

SCARPA,  An'toxio.  on  Italian  anatomist lod 
surgeon,  born  at  La  Motta,  a  village  of  Friali. 
Juno  13,  1747,  died  in  Pavin,  Oct.  SI.  isSi. 
Ue  was  educated  at  Padua,  and  at  tbo  of 
-84  became  professor  of  anatomy  in  the  aniver- 
sity  of  Modejia.  In  1783  he  was  appointed  lo 
the  same  chair  in  the  nniveraity  of  Pavui, 
in  1814  became  direetor  of  the  ftedtr  of  wAr 
cine  in  that  institution.  lie  wasi  an  exa' t  ;i:  J 
patient  observer,  and  surgical  auatom;  ov<^ 
Its  first  development  to  his  iabora^  His  prm- 
cipal  works  have  been  ttaoalatod  into  BnijMt 
and  other  langunt'<^>j. 

SCAHPwON.  Pm  [  ,  a  French  comic  dr»ra»- 
tist  and  novelist,  ii  >m  in  Paris  in  1610,  dieJ 
Oct.  16,  1660.    lie  led  a  gay  and  dissolntfl  lit© 
in  his  youth,  but  the  dentli  of  his  fatber  Wtl 
him  penniless,  and  a  disease  made  him  s  crip- 
ple r-nd  di-^r Tt 'd  his  whole  frame.  He 
applied  hiiUi^U  to  literature  for  a  siuiport, 
soon  aoqnired  snoh  a  repQtati<»  by  Usmrio^ 
tures  and  humorous  ^Ictehes  as  to  In-  styM 
the  "emperor  of  the  burlesque."'  Wijstba 
earned  by  his  pen,  together  with  the  proow* 
of  a  benefice  granted  him  by  his  friend  Lsvar- 
din,  bishop  of  Le  Mans,  and  a  pension  from  ^ 
private  pursa  of  the  queen,  enabled  himtoB'S 
at  ease,  and  his  house  was  the  favorit*  rwort 
of  wit3  and  noblemen  who  relished  a 
joke  or  a  merry  iiupper.    During  the  war™ 
the  Fronde  he  was  one  of  the  opponents  w 
Mazarin,  and  wrote  the  ^(iznrhuvh, 
cost  him  his  pension.    In  1663  he 
Franpoise  d*Anbign6,  afterwaid  eeWw**"  ^ 
Mme.  dc  "Nfaintenon.    His  coniedie*;. 
which  were  Joddtt,  (1646X  ^^f^^ 
mhiM  (1663).  and  Ukoligr  4$  AWww^ 
(16541,  were  well  received;  but  lie  was  imW- 
ed  for  his  greatest  success  to  his  burlewjn* «« 
Virgil,  r^jiHd^  tratatie.   Uh  best  work  boj 
ever  ia  Lt  rsatan  mwUju$»  ThelMit«d^* 
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complete  vorks  k  that  of  Brnsea  di 
Kartinivre  (10  vols.  12mo.,  Pari%  1737). 

t^CArnrS.  MAiM  t  a^Miurs.    I.  AT^nmnn 
wtoMtoT  and  Guusal,  boro  in  ld3  B.  0.,  died  Lk^ 
fveen  90  and  68.  Though  belonging  to  Uia 
patrician  .£milia  gens,  he  was  extremely  poor 
U3  his  vi>nfh  :  hut  havtnfj;  ^tmlied  elo([iienco  and 
gaiutjd  di*iiuctiuu  in  tiic  iirmy,  he  wus  elected 
eotala  scdile  in  1S8,  praetor  urbanus  in  120, 
oofuul  ill  115.  censor  iii  109,  and  consul  a^nin 
in  107.   i>ariag  Uiat  firat  consulship  h«  obtained 
a  triamph  for  yiotoriet  over  the  Liguriana  and 
other  ^Upine  tribes,  und  \v ixa  mode  priMfps$ena- 
luM.    When  AdherbiU  in  117  Bonpht  assist  an  re 
from  the  Koiiians  a^aiust  Jugunlin,  Soauinn 
vas  one  of  tlie  few  nobles  who  refused  the 
hriW'  of  fin-  latt*  r,  an'l  nrfrcd  hh  punislanc-nt. 
TMif  however,  was  rather  the  result  of  policy 
than  prin^tnle,  as  ha  afterward  aoonnralated 
great  wrjJui  by  peculation  and  bribory.  lie 
vu  several  times  accused  of  these  and  other 
crimes.,  but al  ways  esca{)ed  punishment  through 
the  i&floiL'nce  gained  over  the  people  by  his  elo- 
qut»f>^  and  ililiircnt  di^^charge  of  public  duty, 
xtotwithitttiudiiig  that  he  distinguished  himself 
hf  opfMMitaoii  to  the  Oraochi  and  all  other  pop- 
\.]\r  kadera.   An  emba^^sy  to  Africa  in  112, 
with  6c«ariia  at  its  head,  to  secure  justice  to 
Adherbal  from  Jugurtlia,  having  failed,  war  was 
declared  by  Rome,  and  Soaorus  accompanied 
tfcf  army  as  legato  of  the  consnl  Bestia.  Ju» 
gartha  secured  |>eace  by  bribing  the  leaders, 
vheraopoa  a  great  oatoy  was  laiwd  at  Bone; 
hut  i^'*aTinis,  thotigh  one  of  the  mo?>t  irTiilty.  cs- 
«(i«d  bj  coutriviu^  to  be  appointed  one  of  the 

rMfaMt  ordered  to  tuTeengate  the  oflTence. 
Sob  of  tlie  preoeding,  chiefly  celebrated  for 
Lis  roer«  «:nary  crimes.    ITe  was  ftopsr »n  to  Sy Ua, 
whose  proscriptions  enabled  huu  to  add  im- 
raensely  to  hia  wealth.  In  the  third  Mithii- 
daiie  war  lio  fHTTcd  as  qntcstor  tinfli-r  Pornpcy, 
sod  in  JodstA  received  a  large  bribe  from  Aris- 
tobidna  tar  deciding  In  hia  fiiTor  the  contest 
£>r  the  crown  between  him  and  his  brother 
ilv  rr  mris.    Poinpey  roveri«ed  his  decision,  but 
icii  uuu  uiipuni^lied  in  connnand  of  Syria  ;  and 
haviagmnoe  a  predatory  incursion  into  Arabia 
Pe^^m  a,  ho  was  bought  off  by  Arctna,  tlie  kinir, 
2br  Suo  talents.   In  58  B.  G.  ho  was  elected 
earala  sdHa,  and  expended  all  hia  wealth  to 
e«clebrate  the  games  with  nn paralleled  splendor, 
boUding  a  temporary  theatre  lar^re  enf)n^h  to 
hold  80,000  persons,  decorated  witli  300  costly 
rolomns  and  &,000  statueo.   He  was  prstor  in 
6^>.  HJid  in  55  governed  Sardinia,  whose  inhab- 
iuiihi  he  plundered  to  obtain  the  meuis  for 
paying  hie  debts  end  eeeonng  the  oommkhip 
tile  next  year.     For  (liis  lie  was  bronpht  to 
trial  before  a  tribunal  presided  over  by  Cato ; 
bat  though  his  guilt  was  undoubted,  his  de- 
laee  hy  Ciixro,  HorteniinSi  and  4  oth«r  advo- 
oOes,  and  his  own  tears  and  appeals  to  the 
fpleodor  of  his  edikebip,  'procured  his  acquit- 
UL  Soma  time  later  he  wae  condemned  for 
illegal  efforts  to  obtain  office,  after  which  his 
MBie  dieepjiears  £rom  hulorj.  Hie  reaidenoe 


on  liio  Palatine  hill  was  celebrated  for  its  mag- 
nificence. — Hia  ton  Ifarcns  iCmilins  accompa* 
ni.  d  Sextus  Pompey.  his  half  brother,  to  Asia, 
and  after  the  lose  of  his  fleet  betrayed  him  to 
the  genarak  of  Antony ;  and  his  grandrai 
Mamercns,  called  by  8eneea  the  last  of  the 
Scanri,  a  diasolute  orator  and  j>oc-t.  wns  in  the 
reigu  of  Tiberius  accused  of  tres:^ou  aiid  ol  adul- 
tery with  Livia,  and  finaDj  committed  nioide. 

SCEPTRE  (Gr.  (TKTpTTpoP^  or  aKtrrrrnr.  a  Ftaff"), 

an  ensign  of  royal  authority.  Although  in  that 
light  of  greater  antiouity  than  the  crown,  it  waa 

originally  no  more  than  a  simple  walking  fstiek. 
In  very  ancient  times  it  was  borne  not  otih  by 
the  j>riucest,  but  by  heralds,  jndges,  and  priesUj; 
but  its  oaa  was  more  common  among  thaAiiat- 
it'^  than  among  the  (ireeks  and  Iiomf'.n'=,  iTrrr- 
much  that  among  the  former  ail  classes  ol  those 
holding  authority,  inclndingennndis,  were  call* 
cil  aKrjTTToi'xoi  (sceptre  bearers).  In  antiquity 
it  was  customary  to  swear  by  the  sceptre,  tak- 
ing it  by  the  right  hand  and  lifting  it  toward 
heaven.  It  heoune  by  degrees  the  emhlaa 
of  rovnl  jiower  only,  and  fmni  tlie  Roman 
cmperorH  was  transmitted  to  the  western  mon- 
archs. 

SCirADOW,  JoHAKK  GoTTFRiBP,  a  OormRn 
sculptor,  bom  in  Berlin  in  1764,  died  there, 
Jan.  26, 1850.  He  studied  the  antique  in  Rome, 
and  repairing  to  Vienna  in  1788  attracted  no- 
tice by  a  monument  to  r'>T!!>t  von  der  Mark, 
natund  son  of  Frederic  William  II.  He  was 
thenceforth  extennvely  employed  on  monumen- 
tal works  of  a  public  charncter,  <  f  -which  hia 
colossal  statue  of  General  Ziethen  at  Berlin, 
hia  eqoeetrian  ststnee  of  Frederie  the  Greet  at 
Stettin  and  of  BlQcher  at  Rostock,  and  his 
rtatue  of  Luther  at  Wittenltertr.  are  i^pociTnens. 
For  the  last  28  years  of  his*  lile  he  held  ihe  othoe 
of  director  of  the  academy  of  fine  arts  in  Berlinu 
Ho  is  the  author  of  several  wurk^  on  nrt  - 

ITBISDBICH    WlLUKUf    TON  &CnAl>OW-Uoi>£N- 

BAtrs,  a  painter,  son  of  the  pfeceding,  hem  in 

Berlin,  Sept.  6,  1789.  He  went  to  Rnme  when 
youni:,  where  ho  cooperated  with  Cornelius  and 
bverbeck  in  the  establishment  of  a  new  Ger- 
man 8cho<^  of  pMuting,  and  became  a  convert 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  After  dis- 
charging for  some  time  the  duties  of  professor 
in  the  aciMianiy  of  fine  arts  at  Berlin,  he  suc- 
ceeded Cornelins  in  1^26  as  director  of  the 
Dilsseldorf  academy.  He  was  ennobled  by  the 
king  of  Prussia  in  1848.  Hie  worka  are  to  ha 
found  chiefly  in  1  >u98eldorf,  Berlin,  and  other 
German  cities.  Characteristic  specimens  of  his 
style  are:  "Mignon"'  (1S28),  frequently  engray- 
ed;  the  "Foor  Evangelists,"  in  the  Werder 
rliurch.  Berlin;  the  "Wi-«e  and  Foolish  Tir- 
giuti,"  in  the  museum  in  Frankfort-on-the- 
Main;  the  ''Foontain  of  life,"  in  the  pooea- 
•ion  of  the  king  of  Prussia ;  and  an  allegorical 
series  entitled  "Paradise,"  "Pnrgatory."  and 
"Hell."  Alter  the  completion  of  the  latter 
work  he  heeone  totally  blind :  but  he  rabea* 
qnently  recovered  liis  sight  suthcientlv  t'>  re- 
aorne  the  practice  of  his  art.  Ue  is  the  author 
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of  a  trentiae  in  French  on  the  iuflaenoe  of 
Ohristianitj  upon  piuntinf^. 

SCIfAFARIK,  Pavkl  Jozef.  a  RlaviR  writer, 
born  in  Kobeliarowo,  in  northern  Uungorj, 
Mar  It,  1795,  died  in  16«.  He  was  ediicated 
at  the  univursity  ,,f  Jena.  From  1819  to  1838 
he  was  professor  iu  the  Sermo  gyinnaeiaiu  at 
NeiiBate,  and  then  vent  to  Fragtie,  where  be 
devoted  himself  to  the  niady  of  Slavic  literature, 
and  in  1848  became  librarian  of  the  university 
of  that  city.  In  1849  and  1851  he  was  placed 
•t  the  heed  of  the  commissions  in  Prague  and 
Vienna  charged  with  tlio  duty  of  e^taJilishing 
a  fixed  terminology  for  the  Slavic  language. 
His  works,  ohiefl^  of  a  historical  and  phSolog- 
icfll  chrtrnrter,  arc  nnmernns  nnd  important. 

bUEAJf  F,  Philip,  Ph.D.,  UD.,  an  American 
Avine,  bom  in  Ohnr,  oanton  of  Orisons,  Bwita- 
erland,  Jan.  1,1810.  IK-  was  ediuMifed  at  tlie 
ooiversities  of  Tubingen,  Hallo,  and  Berlin,  at 
tiie  last  of  wbieh  he  was  gradnirted  doctor  of 
philosophy  and  licentiate  of  divinity  in  1841. 
He  then  traTflled  as  private  tutor  of  a  Prussian 
nobleman  through  France,  Switzerland,  and 
Italy  (1841-3),  and  returning  to  Berlin  com- 
menri'd  n'<  leftnr^ron  tlieolo^y.  In  Oct.  1848, 
the  Bjnod  ol  the  (Timian  Kef< timed  church 
assembled  at  Winchester.  Va.,  invited  him  to 
become  professor  of  thcoloffv  at  Merrt  rshunr, 
Penn. ;  and  having  been  ordained  at  i:Uberfeld, 
be  em^rrated  to  America  in  1844.  On  the 
gronnd  of  eonio  snp]»osed  iinsmind  views  ox- 

Ereased  in  a  work  publi&bed  at  lierlin  before 
is  ea)l  to  America,  and  also  in  his  inaugural  at 

MercersbuPL'.  the  chiirgo  of  lu'resy  was  lironirht 
against  him,  but  he  was  honornldy  acquitted  by 
the  synod  assembled  at  York,  Penn.,  in  1843. 
Since  that  time  ha  has  labored  at  Meroersbni^, 
teaching,  preaching,  and  writing,  in  connection 
first  with  Dr.  Xevin  and  then  with  Dr.  \V  oitf, 
with  the  ittterru]>tion  of  only  one  year  (1864% 
which  he  spent  in  a  European  visit,  lecturing  on 
America  in  Berlin  and  other  places,  and  repre- 
sentlnirthe  Qerman  ebnrches  of  Ameriea  atthe 
('  ■■rri  ri  rlinrch  diet  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
and  before  the  Swiss  pastoral  oonferenoe  in 
Basel.  He  reoeiTed  from  the  nniTCrsitj  of  Ber^ 
lin  in  1854  the  degree  of  D.D.  He  has  pub- 
lished in  German  "  The  iSin  against  the  Holy 
Ghost"  (Halle,  1841);  "On  James  and  the 
Brotliers  of  Jesus"  (Berlin,  1843);  *'ThePrin- 
ciplo  of  Protestantism"  ((icrman  and  English, 
C'liainht^rsburg,  Penn.,  1845);  "  History  of  the 
A[)o>t.>lic  Church"  (Mercersburg,  1851 ;  2d  ed., 
Leipsic.  1^54;  tran-Jated  into  Kn^lish  hv  tlio 
Ber.  £.  1>.  Ycomana,  New  York  and  Edinburgh, 
188S;  trmslated  amo  into  Dutch  and  French); 
*' German  Hymn  Rook,  with  a  Historical  In- 
troduction, Critical  and  Biographical  Notes" 
(Philadelphia  and  Berlin,  1850);  and  in  Eng- 
lish, "  What  is  Church  History  ?  A  Vindication 
of  the  Idea  of  Historical  Development"  (Phil- 
adelpltia,  lS4fi) ;  "  St.  Augustine,  his  Life  and 
Labors  '  (New  York,  1858;  German^  Berlin, 
lHr)4) ;  '*  America,  its  Politi<  al,  Social,  and  Re- 
ligious Character,"  leciuroa  delivered  by  re^ 
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quest  at  Berlin  in  1854,  and  translated  i&to 
English  (1855) ;    Germany,  its  UBitrorstties  mi 

Divines"  (Philadelphia,  1857) ;  "  iri.^tt>rr  <,f  lie 
Ohrietian  Church  uf  the  first  three  Ceatorim'' 
(New  York  and  Edinburgh,  1858),  which  o  te 
be  continoed  down  to  the  jiresent  time  in  4  ur 
6  Toliimes:  The  Moral  Character  of  Chri^ 
or  the  Perfection  of  Christ's  Hmnanity  a  Proof 
of  his  Divinity"  (I  StlO) ;  and  "  A  Catechuro  fflr 
Sunday  Schools"  (18(51).  be«ide  many  onjH- 
butioud  to  American  and  ibreigu  periodi<:jia. 
Dr.  Schaff  also  published  the  KirAet^rettud^  a 
theohigical  monthly  for  the  German  chnirhw 
of  America,  from  1 848  to  lBo3,  and  has  been 
editor  of  tlic  "  ^erfL-rsbuii? Review"  Hin<^  1*57. 

sen  AFKII  AT  SEX.  a  cxmion  of  Switzerland, 
bounded  ti.  by  the  cantons  of  ZOrioh  and  Thor- 
gan,  and  on  dl  other  sides  by  Baden ;  area,  IIS 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  85,800.  The  >nrf  i.^  i* 
rugged,  being  traversed  bj  low  ratui&cAtii>Qi 
of  the  Jnra  range.  The  Rhino  forms  the  SL 
boundary  line.  The  climate  is  healthy  and 
temperate.  Acrri<Miltnre  forms  the  prini  -y^ 
occupation  of  the  inhabituuts. — ScUArriiAL  cijf, 
the  capital,  is  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  hill, 
on  tlio  right  brink  of  the  Rhine,  24  m.  X.  fntun 
Zuricti ;  pop.  8,000.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls 
and  overlooBed  by  an  old  castle.  Abovt  S  m. 
below  the  town  nre  the  S<-li:itfli;m=en  falla, 
where  the  iihine,  here  about  aoo  fei^t  broad, 
descends  a  height  of  more  than  70  feet 

80HAT.LEH,  .Ti  i  n  s,  a  German  philojiaphical 
writer,  born  in  Magdeburg  iu  1810.   He  &nC 
studied  theology  at  Halle,  bntaftenrard  titroei 
his  attention  to  philosophy,  of  which  he  l*** 
came  teacher  there  in  1834  and  ad^iunct  pro> 
fe^isor  in  1888.    His  first  works.  Die  PhiI<M>' 
phie  vjiscrer  Zeit  (I^ipsic,  1837)  and  Ikr 
foriMfhe  ChrUtus  und  die  Philf^mph !,  i\HSH\ 
addre.sfevd  to  Strauss,  were  written  iix  defence 
of  Hegelianism.  Hi^  O'l  x  -hichUder  Xaturj^hilif- 
sophifi  ron  Baron  his  auf  umere  Zeit  (2  vols., 
Leipsio,  1841-4)  was  announced  as  an  intr»- 
dvedcm  to  a  vork  on  the  soienoe  of  natnrU 

Ehilosophy,     In  this  department  his;  c>f -rg 
ave  been  specialljr  directed  against  tuat^rial- 
ism,  and  the  theories  of  Vogt  and  Molescholt 
He  has  also  written  Vorleningen  uber  SrJ.u  i,  r. 
twflcA^r( Halle,  1844),  AndBarsUllunff  vndKritik 
von  Lvdwig  Fexurbaeh  (Leipsic,  1845) ;  and  with 
Oiebcl  he  has  edited  nnoe  18S0  the  WtlM,  • 
populnr  scientific  review. 
8C11AMYL.  SeeSuAMTL. 
SCHARNHORST,  GaanARD  Davip  tor,  a 
German  soblier,  born  at  ITrimelsec,  Hanover, 
Nov.  10,  1766,  died  in  Prague,  June  28, 1813. 
He  entered  the  artillery  service,  a&d  soon  be- 
came known  by  the  invention  of  a  ndcrometris 
Spy  glass  and  by  statistical  tables.   In  1780  be 
was  made  professor  in  the  naiHtat^  sdiool  it 
Hanover,  and  in  1793  captain  of  light  artillerr, 
having  meantime  published  several  valaaSlo 
military  works.    In  1794  he  was  presented 
with  a  sword  by  the  king  of  England  for  hit 
services  in  the  defence  of  Menin  viiider  Gf^n. 
Uamiuersteiu.     lie  boon  alter  eotervd  tbi 
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Prussian  eervieo  as  licuttimni-colonel,  was  for 
fiunjp  time  instructor  of  ottict;rf(  at  Kerlin.  aiul 
in  ltH»4  received  the  raijk  of  colonel  uiid  a  i>at- 
ent  of  nobility.    At  the  battle  of  Aueretadt  in 
T       he  was  chief  of  Bluohor's  stall',  and  wns 
twice  wounded ;  and  he  took  part  in  that  ot' 
EyUn  in  the  IbUofwiogr  year.  After  the  peiM 
of  Tilsit  he  was  rnfirlo  tiuijor-peneral  and  preri- 
deot  of  the  commission  for  the  reoraanisatioQ 
of  the  mPTny,  of  whkth  lie  was  wt  Isngth  charged 
with  tlie  wh<fk'  iirliniMistration,  and  gave  it  an 
endrelr  new  coastitutiou  and  a  higher  toue. 
He  abo  disciplined  great  numbers  of  volunteers 
throni^oat  the  country,  and  kid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Landirthr  system.    He  was  thus 
euabled  at  the  openiug  of  theoftmpaign  of  1813 
toann  aD  the  able-bodied  m<  n  of  Prussia,  and 
* »  rive  etiicienry  to  t};    eothusiaatic  national 
f]>int  then  arooaed.    W  ith  the  rank  of  lieuten- 
ftafe-feoeral  he  served  as  chief  of  the  staff  of 
the  amiy  under  Blnrhcr.  wa>s  wonnded  at  the 
battle  of  Lutzen,  and,  departing  immediately 
aftanrard  forVienna  to  engage  the  emperor 
Fraac^  in  the  cause  of  tlie  allies,  died  on  the 
war.    There  is  a  marble  statue  of  him  by 
Bauch  before  the  main  guard  house  at  Berlin. 

SCHAUMBURG-LIPPE.  a  German  ]>rinci- 
pality,  embraced  bctu\  eii  nanovcr.  Ile>^e-Ca3- 
fi<:L,  and  Westphalia;  urea,  171  j^q.  ui. ;  pop.  in 
1858,  80,144.   The  surface  toward  the  N.  In 
I'^vcl.  hwt  becomes  hilly  in  the  8..  and  the  '^oil 
li  very  fertile.   There  are  only  a  lew  Binall 
streams,  tributaries  of  the  Weser.  A  large 
forest,  the  8chaiiiiil>iirL'er  "Wald.  is  in  the  W., 
Bad  the  Bteiuhoder  Meer,  a  small  lake,  in  the 
N.  Goal  and  Ifanestono  are  fouiid,  the  Bfidte- 
b'jrg  containing  rich  seams  of  the  former.  It 
is  the  32d  state  in  the  Germanic  confederation, 
and  has  one  vote  in  the  plennm.    Its  military 
contingent  is  566  men.   The  government  is  a 
constitutional  monarchy.    The  reigning  prince 
ia  George  WUliam  (born  J>eo.  20,  1784),  who 
^umedtherefaiaof  gOTenmeiitiitlSOT.  Cap* 
ital,  BOckeburg. 

iSCHEtlLE,  Kakl  Wilhelm,  a  Swedish  cbem- 
i^,  bom  in  Stndsnnd,  Poneranla,  Deo.  Ill, 
1742.  died  at  Koj'inir.  near  Stockholm,  May  21, 
17&6.  Alter  serving  an  apprenticeship  to  an 
apothecary  at  Ootbenborg,  ne  went  in  to 
Malmo  and  in  1773  to  Upsal.  wlu  ro  he  gained 
the  friend.ship  of  Bergman.    In  1777  he  was 
sppointed  by  the  medical  academy  apothecary 
»t  R«'>ping,  where  he  married  the  wklow  of  the 
previon<!  incumbent-    Ilis  experimeTi+'s  were 
P<?rforuKd  with  very  imperfect  api  .u  hius,  and 
under  great  disadvantages;  ytt.  with  the  ex- 
wption  of  Priestley,  he  ])ro!>al>ly  discovered 
iQore  new  sabstancea  than  auy  other  chemist, 
Coding  tartario  acid,  manganese,  dilorine, 
l*ryte«.  the  piimietit  called  S(  h»  rle'.-  preen,  the 
5^^uig  principle  of  Prussian  blue,  dec.  (bee 
vsnsTST,  Tol.  T.  p,  S6.)  His  ressarohes  were 
f^iefly  i.ublished  in  the  "  Transaftiotis"  of  tlie 
•••JMiemy  of  Stockholm.  In  bis  '*  Chemical  Ob- 
*^mkma  and  Experiments  on  Air  and  Fire'* 
(^Mbflha^im;  teaiidated  into  &Q#sh  bj 


KirmmX  ^^'^^  "'^  knowied^^c  of  tht  |>ifiia 

discovery  of  Priestley,  lie  described  CSy^fMi 
under  Lhe  name  of  empyreal  air. 

SOHEraiR,  Leoi-oli).  a  German  poet  and 
no%'fli.st,  born  in  Mn.skau,  Lower  J.ii-:iti:i,  Jtily 
80, 1784.  Alter  being  ti  years  general  superui- 
tendent  of  the  estate  of  Prinee  PAoUer-liDS- 
kau,  he  travelled  in  England  and  Germany, 
studied  for  a  lew  years  in  Vieona,  and  then 
▼isited  Italy,  Greece,  Turkey,  and  Asia  Uinor. 
He  returned  to  Germany  in  1820,  and  settled 
in  his  native  village.  In  1811  his  first  work 
appeared  under  the  title  of  Oediehte  mit  Com- 
positionen.  Ilis  novels  mo&t  of  which  wera 
first  puMislicd  in  periodicals,  iiave  been  often 
reprinted  collectively.  He  has  also  written 
Die  Gdttliche  Komddu  in  £oi7»(Ltipdc,  1846); 
Gr<[f  Promnitz  {\tjA())\  Genevion  ton  Toulouxe 
(184ti; ;  mADUaibylU  tonJiantua (Hamburg, 
1668);  beside  severtl  Yolmnes  of  poeni%  of 
which  the  Laicnbrcvi\  r  iBi  rVm.'lf^M)  has  passed 
through  numeroQs  editions,  and  se  v  eral  ^mphi^ 
nies,  overtures,  and  eapHeei^  tor  die  piaas. 

SCIIEFFER,  AsT,  a  French  painter,  born  in 
Dordrecht,  Holland,  in  1794,  died  in  Paris,  June 
15,  1858.  At  12  years  of  age  he  painted  a  his- 
torical picture  which  attracted  much  attention 
in  the  exhibition  at  Amt-terdam.  Siibsotiuehtly 
he  studied  his  art  iu  Pari.'*  under  Baron  Guerin. 
Many  of  his  works  w(  re  sn^'gested  by  the  poema 
of  Goethe,  Uhland,  and  other  German  authors, 
but  the  most  characteristio  in  style  are  those 
devoted  to  religions  suhjeetSb  Of  the  latter 
class  lli^;  Chruitv$  C"rifo!t/U>r.  "Dead  CliHst," 

Three  i^arys,"  Christ  weeping  over  Jero- 
salem,**  Mater  Morota,  the  ^  Teraptatien,** 
and  others  are  choice  specimens.  His  several 
pictures  of  "  Mignon,"  hiis  "Franceaca  da  Ki- 
mini,"  Dante  and  Beatrice,"  and  his  illustra* 
tions  ftom  Faust,'*  are  widely  known  by  en^ 
graviuffA.  Tic  painted  n  few  portraits,  incli!»]iT.<? 
those  of  Laiayettc,  Talleyrand,  Beranger,  Lum- 
artine.  and  Charles  Dickens.  His  life  hais  been 
written  bv  Mrs.  Grote  (London,  18no\ 

SCHELDT  (Fiem.  ^kkeUU;  Fr.  Ewavt ; 
ano.  Sealdi*)^  a  rfrer  of  France,  Belfrfim,  and 
TTt>lIflnd.  having  its  source  in  a  nmalt  lake  on 
Mount  St.  Martin  in  the  i  reuch  department  of 
Aisne.  It  flrst  flows  N.  by  Csmbrai  to  Good^ 
tlu  n  N.  W.  to  the  frontiers  of  West  Fluuders, 
Belgium,  then  N.  £.  between  that  province 
and  Uainault  into  EaetFlanders.  It  receives  the 
Lys  atOheot,«Dd  nms  E.  during  the  remainder 
of  its  conrso  through  Flanders,  then  N..  form- 
ing the  boundary  between  Autwcrp  and  East 
Flanders,  and  finally  turns  W.  by  N..  and  en- 
ters the  North  in  the  Dutch  province  of 
Zealand  by  two  broad  months  called  the  Hond 
er  West  ScheMt  (the  main  stream)  and  the 
K;i>t  Scheldt.  The  arms  connecting  these  two 
mouths  form  the  nlaods  of  North  and  South 
Beveland  Mid  Waleheren,  while  by  other  arma 
the  E.ist  Scheldt  communicates  with  the  Meuse 
and  the  Rhine.  The  principal  tribntaries  of 
the  Soh^t  are  the  Heme,  Dender,  and  Kupel 
on  the  right,  and  the  flenrte,  Soarpa^  and 
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on  the  left.  The  chief  towns  on  its  b«nka,  be- 
ride  thoM  Bsmed,  are  Valenciennes,  Toonwy, 
Oadenardo,  Rap»elmonde,  and  Antwerp.  Its 

lon;,'th  i-i  211  m..  and  it  is  nRviiffil>!c  to  within  a 
few  miles  of  its  source.  An  iinmease  com- 
merce is  carried  on  ttirough  its  waters,  and  the 
canals  which  connect  it  with  the  j  ririi  iptil  cities 
and  towns  of  Belgiom.  In  the  lower  part  of 
its  ooaree  it  ii  boMered  with  dikes. 

80HELIJNG,  Fbikdhioh  Wilhklm  JosErn 
vox,  ft  German  philosopher,  born  itt  I^onburp. 
near  btutl/art,  Wurtemberg,  Jun.27,  1 775,  died 
«t  Ba^K,  Switzerland,  Ang.  20.  1864  Hii 
father.  (listinpiii-;!i  ■(!  nvt  orientalist,  was  pas- 
tor at  Leon  burg,  and  subaeqaentlj  prelate  in 
Ibalbronn;  and  iindor  hit  tuition  Friedrieh 
laid  the  fonudntion  of  ripe  attainments  in  the 
classics,  and  in  Hchrew  and  Arabic.  Devoted 
to  theology,  he  uutcred  tlio  university  of  Tft- 
IriBfpanat  the  age  of  16,  and  Htndieil  philosophy 
under  Adler,  a  disciple  of  Wolf,  nrni  (bvinity 
witli  Storr.  His  essay  for  the  doctorate  of 
philosophy  was  on  tho  origin  of  evil,  aanairat- 
od  in  Gon.  iii.  Tlis  next  treati-^e,  in  tbe  Vrmo- 
rabilia  of  Paulas  (1793),  was  on  myths  and 
aagas.  Thus  his  earliest  and  latest  thoughts 
revolved  around  the  same  themes ;  though  in 
the  yoiithril  •ipectilation'i.  the  idea  of  revelation 
is  repudiated  as  '*  an  idea  of  reason."  In  1704 
n|iMared  hia  first  tnetaphyaieal  eaaay  on  tho 
**PossibtI'ry  of  a  Form  of  Philosophy,"  repro- 
ducing, iu  aa  independent  way,  the  subjective 
idealism  of  Fichte,  ai^  amphaaising  tbe  Ego 
(aelf)  as  tho  fixed  centre  of  speculation,  in 
which  both  substance  and  form  are  identical. 
The  KoH-Etjo  I  not-self)  is  deduced  by  a  neoes- 
aity  of  thought  from  tbo  Ego ;  tho  nnion  of  tho 
tirn  fiilcu-^  bv  ;i  liko  nece8;^t'v.  The«e  three 
postulates  gi\e  the  unconditioual  (the  Ego),  the 
«onditiOBar(tho  Non-Ego),  and  tho  oonaitlonai 
determined  by  the  unconditional  (the  represen- 
tative conception),  as  the  bjisis  of  science. 
Thus  all  being  is  derived  from  tlio  K-ro.  Iu  hi^ 
next  dissertation,  *>  nionths  later,  on  the  "  Ego 
an  the  PritK  ijile  of  Piiilo.;()|>liy,"  S.-hcllinL'  :ul- 
Taoces  to  ttio  ^)osiitiou  that  the  unconditioual 
principle  of  philosophy  most  bo  tbe  absolnCo 
subject,  a«i  tho  union  of  thouplit  and  being, 
llchtc  s.iid :  The  Ego  is  absolute ;  Schelling 
now  says:  The  abs4>lutc  isEgo— a  phrase  which 
implies  a  revolution.  In  his  '  Letters  on  Dog- 
muti^fii  and  Criticisni"  (  N  icf  hatntm  r's  "  Jonr- 
nal,"  iWo)  he  grapples  with  Kant's  sundering 
of  the  respootiTo  spheres  of  tbe  theoretical  and 
pracfirjil  re:u»on  (see  Kaxt),  (lonounriti);  this 
dualism,  and  contending  that  there  mosit  be 
something  unconditional,  which  is  tbe  common 
aourrc  of  both  the  objective  and  the  subjcctavo. 
Ther<'  is  "an  intelb  rtnal  intuition''  of  the  nn- 
condittiiued.  Allowing  the  equal  validity  of 
both  tbe  snhjective  and  objective,  ho  aliNBady 
di  in.'in'ls  for  both  a  bit'ln  r  unify.  T!ins  at  the 
age  of  20,  before  he  left  the  university,  he  had 
l^nd  tho  principle  of  his  peealiar  system, 
which  was  to  xupersedo  the  critical  philosophy 
of  Kant,  and  the  snlttectivo  idealism  of  Ji'ioute. 


After  leaving  TQbingen,  he  tanght  for  two 
years  at  Leipsic,  and  wrote    lllartnti<Mii  of 
the   Idealism   of  the  Theory  of  SeioMe'* 
(Ficbte'a).    A  severe  nervous  fever  brooxht 
hiiu  to  the  borders  of  thu  grave.  At  thes^ 
24  he  went  to  Jena,  parted  company  witb  tW 
idealisiu  of  Ficbte,  and  beiran  his  more  ind^ 
pendent  career  iu  a  series  of  brilUaot  ieotirsi 
which  aroused  tho  hi^ioBt  onthnstrnm.  M 
fens  says  that  tbe  keenest  intellectnal  delight 
liis  life  was  in  listening  to  his  elevated  ^f-rira. 
always  suggesting  more  than  it  expre^M^d.  la 
beauty  and  flexibility  of  style  roodetn  ph3oi»> 
phyha-?  n  tfltiuL'  inoro  finished  than  some  of  Lii 
earlier  work^,  as  his  dialogue  on  Brtiao,  \m 
oration  on  tho    Arts  of  Dosign,*^  orsom»«f 
his  later  dis.iui.sitions,  f.  g.,  that  on  the  "  Boom 
of  Eternal  Trtiths.'*   At  Jena  be  taught  in  roe- 
verse  with  Fichte)  and  licgel ;  for  Jena  w»s  tiua 
the  iriiiloeophieal  oentro  of  GormaDy.  Hesd 
was  older  in  rear«.  bnt  younger  as  a  studrat. 
They  edited  the    Philosophical  Joomsl "  i*h 
gotber,  and  wore  not  yet  aenalbleof  tbairdi««' 
jrenoe,    Reinhold  hero  taught  the  Ksctiaa 
philosophy,  and  opposed  the  innovation*  uf  tli« 
system  of  nature.    Here  too  were  Schilkr, 
Wilhelm  von  Hnmboldt,  and  tlie  Si  hkgch; 
and  Goethe  was  not  far  dintanL    Here  w«f 
developed  the  second  stage  of  i>ohelIiag  § 
nktions,  in  his  "  Philosophy  of  Natars  sal 
Trail':,  ondental    Idealism"    (iTl'O-l^OO).  la 
rapid  succession  he  published  "  Idces  for  aBu* 
losophy  of  NatnTe*"  (1797) ;  "Tho  Bool  «f  tfa 
"World  "  (171)8) ;  "  First  SkeU^h  of  a  System  of 
tho  Philosophy  of  Nature"  (1799);  an  "lutn)- 
duction"  to  the  latter ;  and  hiii  "  System  uf  Tmi- 
soendental  fdaaUam'*  (1709) ;  aU  origtesUy  nai 
as  lectnrcs,  and  some  of  thorn  rn.-r-.'  car-f".''^j 
digested  in  the  ''Journal  for  bpecuialive  i^ii**- 
ics''  ( 1 B02).   His  ehoico  of  nature  m  the  isb* 
ject  of  his  speculations  indicated  bis  reroU 
from  the  .^tibjeetivo  tendency.    Fi.iite  lud  n«f- 
lected  the  outer  world.    IviUit  had  indeed  viii* 
dicated  the  dynamic  against  the  corp(>»otilar 
theory  of  matter,  bnt  he  also  held  thai  tJu  l.^^ 
and  order  found  in  nature  were  not  iu  uvn,  but 
imparted  to  ft  by  tlio  Invostimitiag  wkd. 
SebelliniT  .said  :  Nature  is  life,  u  liviu.:  o  jir^ 
ism,  replete  with  formative  p<)wer»:  iftert-  wso 
ideal  in  the  real,  a  subject  in  the  object,  ream 
in  matter.   Nature  is  autonomio;  thsrs  lit 
fn>']]  i>f  the  world,  its  immanent  princlpte. 
(.>nu*pin|^  this  soul,  we  ne-create  nature.  U  ii 
all  one  living  organkun,  a  perpetual  prtice^  of 
prodiietii.n,  through  the  wliole  series  <>f 
gnnic  and  organic  forms.    AU  is  pervadwi  bj 
one  law.  the  law  of  evolotion;  and  thstls^h 
a  law  of  polarity,  of  polar  forces.  The* 
and  rerier  perpetually,  as  is  seen  in  the  phe- 
nomena of  magnetism,  olwctriciiy,  and  duioifs' 
agmoj.   The  meehanieal  Uioory  of  aatare 
H':prr^ede<i  by  tbe  icle:i  of  living f  irre*.  Eip«0 
meut  has  veiilied  some  of  SchelUng's  pt^^^V^ 
tioatioDa;  bat  tbe  pmgrees  of  rssssnh  luslm 
to  his  system  as  a  whole  only  the  v«l»«  <^  • 
bold  attampt  aft  tho  raoonstmotioa  of  astsra 
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H*  tho  Applied  the  wme  principle  of  polarity   fa  the  essence,  nnd  the  essence  is  the  form. 
in  •  more  nniveraal  sense,  in  his  "  1  raasceu-   The  antagonisms  ot  subjective  and  objectiva, 
Idtaiisin.  "  which  gives  tbe  OQtlines  of  idMl  and  real,  eeaeiifle  «ttd  form,  Tsniah  in  Cbw 

ih-  philosophy  of  -spirit— the  cotintor-pole  to  pure  vision  cif  i>rimal  bcinir.  When  the  abso- 
ojsiter.  The  attempt  ia  here  made  to  derive  late  becomes  the  relative,  the  infinite  the  finite, 
iB  p«ti  of  philosophy  from  the  fnteUeetiial  to-  then  tiie  distinctions  of  ideal  and  real,  subject 
tnition.  considered  an  m  t  <»f  the  subKct  and  object,  break  fortli.  as  lij|^t  ia  broken  into 
kiaxiiiff  the  objective  before  it,  au  r.ct  in    colors  by  the  prism     liut  oven  in  tlie  finite, 

«ydi  tte  highest  freedom  and  the  highest  ne-  nothing  hi  either  wimliy  subjective  or  whoiiy 

M«sity  concur.  Here  the  theoretical  and  prao-  ol^ective ;  i&  its  two  polea  there  is  reepeetiTelj 
ti'  al  purts  of  philosophy  are  nm "bit-. i  im  lud-    a  rebtive  preponderance  of  the  ideal  or  tlie 

iagim  outhne  of  the  course  of  history,  as  a  real,  whence  come  spirit  and  matter.   The  ab- 

dnms,  whicii  one  mind  has  iK>etized ;  btit  that  solute  revealed  ia  nature  ^ves  as  the  "  powers" 

one  mind  i-  n..t  yet  with  8*  helling  a  personal  of  weight,  light,  life,  organism,  &c.,  culminat. 

fleuj.   The  third  division  of  this  treatise  is  on  in?  in  man;  the  same  absolute  iji  the  ideal 

Oe  '•Pliaoeophy  of  Art,"  following  out  the  sphere  giveh  truth,  goodnea^*,  and  beauty,  or 

hints  contained  in  Kant's  *'  Criticism  of  the  seience,  religion,  and  art,  culminating  in  the 

Jod^ent."    Art  is  well  ni};h  deified:   it  ia  state,  and  rising  to  philosophy  as  the  crown  of 

vMired  as  the  highest  product  of  man,  the  per-  the  whole.   This  scheme  ia  imaged  forth  as  an 

fceted  mioD  of  the  i<leal  and  the  veal,  of  the  oDdlew  magnetto  Kne,  with  s  pmnt  of  indiflfeiw 

•-bie.-t  an<l  the  object.    The  infinite  embodied  ence  (A=A),  and  two  poles^  in  whioh  A  ttld 

lu  the  finite  ia  in  every  work  of  art ;  the  artist  B  respectiTely  preponderate, 
rn^tlie  eternal  ides  and  realizes  it  in  a  per-  4.  4. 

■  'tt-d  fi.rm:  he  is  a  creative  genius,  and  yet  AssB  A=B 

wort*  under  the  law  of  nercssity.  Tlies»e  views  A  =  A 

UK  further  nnfolded  in  his  elaborate  esitay  on  This  system  of  absolute  identity,  it  is  at  once 

'^IW Relation  of  Art  to  Kature"  (1807). — By  apparent,  is  constructed  in  tbe  geometrie metli« 

s*!  inTrnnl  "ill.  I  joirieal  neoe?^ity  Srhelling;  was  od,  following  tlif  oT,'iiii{)le  of  Spinoza;  and  the 

M  00  to  another,  the  third,  stage  of  hia  ^ys^  ideal  and  real  poie^i  are  in  fact  parallel  with 

tai,  kpoffm  as  the  philosophy  of  identity,  "nio  tbe  two  modes'*  of  thonght  and  extension  in 

tteeeMity  of  thin  advance  is  manifest.   As  he  the  ethics  of  Spinoza.  In  the  principle  of  iden- 

Uiuelf  says:  "Since  Kant,  the  subjectivity  of  tity itself  there  is  no  sufficient  ground  or  canine 

1^ substance  has  been  the  centre  of  philoso-  for  the  alleged  development.    Here  then  aroae 

pby.   Fiohte  grasped  the  Ego,  not  as  univer*  the  question:  IIo^v  is  this  development  to  be 

t»ut  as  inrlividual.    In  defining' the -nb^'anre  arroimted  for?  ]\i>\\  i^^  liii-^  tr:ir!>.i« ion  from  the 

to*ut»j^ct  he  found  the  true  principle  of  move-  absolute  to  its  modes  to  be  explained  I    And  it 

■Bk  in  philosophy ;  and  this  principle  most  is  aromid  tlus  point  that  the  snbsequent  spccu- 

ea^ri  philosophy  further  on.'"    Scht  lliiig  liad  lations  of  Schellin^  revolve,  though  for  many 

^ifwdy  considered  nature  by  it*elt,  nu(\   |  irit  years  he  struggled  in  the  vain  attempt  to  recon- 

■fitsaf;  but  the  two,  in  a  complete  sv-tcm,  cile  the  panthcibtiu  tendencies  of  these  earlier 

euir  <  t  remain  sundered.   The  ideal  and  the  essays  with  the  theistio  snd  Christian  positions 

'**l,tbe  subjective  and  the  ohlrrtiv.   b   next  which  ho  gradually  adopted  and  defended. — In 

tt^s,  are  identical.    This  he  attemjil^  to  show  this  transition  period  he  was  called  from  Jean 

n  tdi  exposition  of  his  system  in  tbe  Jonmal  to  Worxbwfr  (1904\  where  he  Uoght  for  two 

fr'  ^P'-ciilarive  Pliysies"  fl801),  in  relation  to  years,  in  fel!«)W-hi|»  and  .soinetime.-.  in  rivalry 

B4Mir«. — a  fragment  of  his  project;  and  in  a  with  Paulus  and  J.  J.  Wagner,   lu  IbUS  he  be- 

jore  popular  wav.  in  his  ''Lectures  on  the  came  secretary  of  the  sesdemyof  the  arts 

M'tiiMl  01  Academic  Study"  (1803).    In  tliis  design  in  Munich;  in  1820  he  withdrew  to  Er- 

wftfine  of  ab^.lute  identity,  we  have  the  most  langen  to  write  his  "Philo80[>liy  of  Mythology 

•jpoaUcal  aiid  obscure,  not  to  say  paradox!-  and  of  Kevelation."   In  1825,  wlieu  the  uni- 

<^  itage  of  his  philosophy,  which  at  uisft  time,  •  versity  of  Mnnidi  was  established,  he  began  to 

*  Hegel   :.M,  "ha  made  before  the  public."  unf<dd  his  new  views  in  the  city  of  art  and 

y      waiuug,  as  Kant  always  did,  for  his  philosophy  which  King  Louis  had  created,  and 

JVM  riatsmsots.  If  taken  as  his  whole  and  attracted  enthnriartle  anditors  from  all  parts 

^jl  'T'tein,  it  is  a  pantheistic  mysticism ;  but  of  Germany,  from  France,  England,  and  Greece. 

^glliag,  in  his  later  account  of  it,  ways  that  it  The  works  which  he  meanwhile  published  in- 

''■P'**Qt8  only  tlie  negative,  abstract  side  of  dicate  the  struggles  and  progress  of  his  syt<tem. 

Philosophy,  to  be  supplemented  by  its  posi-  In  his  "  Bruno,  or  the  Divine  and  Natural  Prin- 

J^e  snd  historical  portions.    To  0  .  ape  the  rii  b.  of  Things"  (1802),  he  discoursed,  in  the 

rjjnn  of  the  subjective  and  objective,  the  manner  of  the  Platcoiic  dialogue,  upon  the  uni- 

^  u)d  tbe  r^,  ha  had  reoonrse  to  this  ab-  ty  of  the  infinite  and  finite,  the  possible  and 

am]  absolute  identity  of  both,  revealed  the  real,  as  these  must  be  found  in  the  eternal 

|^M»«PurB intellect unl  intuition  (.In^M/rtfun^).  being;  expressly  dent^ing  that  the  knowledge 

V*  •**>lQte  is  the  iii»iiilerence,  the  equipois*e,  of  the  absolute  caii  btj  attained  in  "a  merely 

^  ^J"^  i  leal  tnd  the  real :  the  idea  b  the  sub-  logical  way."   His  work  on    Philosophy  and 

'^•aAthasnbetMiBeistheidsaithalBna  Beligioii"  (ISOi),  ia  reply  to  EscbaamajreTi  - 
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who  compl«ino<l  of  tTio  n  l-Io  t  nf  mornl  and 
reKgioas  prinoiples  in  hi«  ny^toiu,  dev«k>p8  the 
Mea  of  divine  ff«edo«n,  In  relation  to  oreotioa. 

8tin  maintaining  (whjit  he  snbseqnontly  denied 
in  his  esa&j  on  ^^Froedom")  that  the  finite  as 
■QOh  impliee  the  he  here  denies  th«t  there 
(Ntn  be  any  emanation  of  the  world  from  God, 
and  says  that  the  tran-^ition  can  only  be  made 
by  a  lean,  by  i\n  act,  and  an  act  of  free  will. 
The  world  of  ideas  in  God  becomes  the  piica 
dr  r<  mtaru9e  for  the  act  of  creation.  The  inflii- 
©iicy  of  Plato  and  Plotintw  is  here  distinctly 
seen.  In  his  "Exhibition  of  his  Relation  to 
Fichto''  (isnfi),  tl  -  thoosoi)hic  element  be- 
comes more  prominent;  the  Obristian  mystics 
and  Boehtn  afln»ot  his  theories  and  statements. 
He  was  feeliii'^'  liis  way  t<i  tlio  position  ded* 
cirely  taken  in  the  introduction  to  the  first 
Tolmne  of  his  "OoUected  Works'*  (1809),  and 
In  the  "  Investigations  on  the  Nature  of  TIii- 
man  Freedom."  which  forms  the  concluding 
treatise  of  that  volume.  In  the  preface  he 
Rtatcs  that  the  real  antagonism  of  philosophy 
is  fonnd  in  the  two  ideas  of  necessity  and 
freedom.  The  question  of  sin  iitid  its  origin 
is  the  capital  and  decisive  inquiry.  God  is 
viewed  as  n  ppr?on  find  a  will.  There  still  re- 
mains a  dark  ground  "  in  deity,  by  which  to 
explain  creation  and  sin,  bnt  the  personal  deity 
fho  n!li  _'c^  in  hi^  Inter  expositions)  is  the  pritu 
and  lord  of  this  nature  in  God."  Freedom  in 
the  onmtnre  is  essentially  the  possibility  of 
good  and  evil.  Out  of  the  vems  of  rauso  and 
effect,  beyond  oven  the  sphere  of  consciousness, 
each  individual  determines  his  natnre  by  an  act 
which,  though  "out  of  all  time."  is  still  reoofi^ 
ni/.cd  fl<?  free  !>y  the  sense  of  responsiWIity  and 

guilt.  In  his  "  Meraorial"against  Jacobi  (1812) 
e  denies  that  there  can  be  two  kinds  of  philos- 
ophy, and  insi>t^  (»n  the  ncf^essity of  ascientifie 
theism,  which  should  recognize  God  as  the  ab- 
solute personality,  and  yet  find  in  him  the  basis 
of  all  real  existcn  'e.  A  ''R  ply  to  Eschen- 
mayer"  (in  the  Allgemeine  Zfit-schrift)  refatee 
the  objection  that  he,  Hke  Boehm,  puts  **8at8n 
in  C;  m1.*'  The  "Divinities  <»f  Sanutthraoe" 
(lbl5)  is  a  classical  fragment  of  his  mythology, 
somewhat  arbitrary  in  its  hypotheses.  A  work 
entitled  Die  Weltaltfr  was  cancelled  while 
goin<r  tlirough  the  press.  A  "Primitive  My- 
thol(»i,'y"  was  announced  in  1826,  but  not  pub- 
lished." Sixteen  sheets  of  his  *'  Mythological 
Lectures"  were  printed  in  1830,  and  withdrawn 
from  circulation.  Nearly  20  years  had  now 
passed  since  hehadpnhHshedsnymarkedwork 
— yenr"*  of  wrestlins:  with  the  profonndest 
problems  in  search  of  fitting  and  ultimate 
formQias.  Meanwhile  Hegel  had  elaborated 
his  system,  with  a  mon*  l<>;ri<'al  and  construe- 
tlve  talent ;  introducing,  by  a  violent  fiction,  a 
principle  of  movement,  whtrh  was  not  a  per- 
sonal Avill,  into  the  abs(dnte  being,  identifying 
the  logical  process  of  the  idea  with  the  de- 
velopment or  real  being,  and  making  creation 
itself  Xn  be  the  product  of  the  Idea  falling 
away  from  itself."    Ooosia  wrote  a  alig^ 


sketch  of  (Jerman  philosophy ;   Beckers  put  h 
into  German;  uud  Bcheiiiog  broke  ImioD^a- 
lenee     writing  a  preface,  in  whkliiieaBBssri 
Ilegel  (whom  lio  si^rnitieantly  calls  (UriDoUr 
gekommcru)  of  oonstrtioting  \a»  whole  mmm 
npon  a  mhrandentanding  of  the  tme  ssus  mJk 
irni)ort  of  the  system  of  identity.    The  H«fe- 
lian  system,  he  holds,  is  abstract  and  unreal, 
logic  and  not  life,  negative  and  rational,  ad 
not  rational  and  powiva.    His  own'  eadiff 
works  contained,  he  says,  onl  v  tIu-  ne^'ative  por* 
tiou  of  hisj  new  syst-em.  a  .-cheme  of  mere  rv 
tlonal  poasibilitii's :  hut  he  never  imaginedtktf 
real  bein^'eould  be  deduced  from  the  se  ah -tn;^ 
tious.    Ail  tiiat  pure  reaaou  can  give  is  \i» 
ideaof  GodtbntnotGodhimselt  The'^lnt^ 
or  negative  philosophy  must  he  s.u]»|>lemeiu<j<l 
by  the  "  real "  philosophy,  wliich  liot  to  ik 
with  fiMJta,  with  history,  and  not  with  nm 
ahstractions.    And  S(\  aller  Hegels  de«ai«, 
his  instructor  became  his  successor  (1841). 
Berlin  greeted  with  open  arms  the  opponent  of 
tlie  logical  pantheism.  Tha  king;  Keander,  lod 
Mnller  hailed  him  with  enconra^enictit.  ]h 
was  Innd^'d  as  X\\v  spiritiis  recLtroi  Uiutvaiurj, 
who  throu<;li  philoso[»hy  was  to  lead  philoMfthj 
back  to  C'hrist.    The  Ih-^'elians  accused  him 
of  recreancy  to  the  "idea,"  of  iheosophj, <rf 
mysticism.  He  was  belittied;  ha  was 
His  lectures  were  pnblislicd,  without  his  con- 
sent, by  both  Fraueustadt  and  Paulua  B«( 
he  leotttred  onljr  a  fbw  semestera,  and  tbai 
withdrew  from  public  life,  to  perfect  the  de- 
tails of  his  system.    His  physical  constitution 
was  of  the  most  \'igorous  make,  ami  his  meo- 
tal  okarn«'ss  was  ntttmpaired  to  the  last  Ha 
died  iu  his  NOth  year,  crowned  with  honor, 
lamented  as  a  pcrsunal  friend  hy  the  wise  and 
the  good.    His  first  wife,  Caroline  Micbaolii^ 
died  in  1810;  his  second  wife,  Panline  r,.ftt?r, 
daughter  of  a  Gotha  poet,  died  Deo.  i«>,  liAk 
Three  acma  and  three  danghtera  aorvive.  Tvs 
of  his  sons,  Karl  Fricdrich  August,  who  baS 
written  an  e^ay  on  "  Protestantism  and  Fiiilo^ 
ophy"  (1848),*  and  Hennami,  were  elMigid 
with  the  office  of  preparing  his  works  for  pob- 
lication.    They  are  issued  in  two  diviiUia^ 
giving  respectively  his  earlier  and  his 
writing  including  among       former  sevenl 
courses  of  leetnres  f'".  <7.,  on  "PhUosophy," 
"Art,"  and  "The  Ages  ■)  not  before  puWishii 
Nine  volumes  of  the  first  and  4  of  the  sooond 
division  have  thus  far  been  issued.    It  i^  in  the 
^cuud  division  that  we  are  to  look  lor  b>9 
proper  philosophical  legaoy,  the  final  form  of 
ins  long  elaborated  system.  yet  it  i;*  not 

found  even  here  as  a  system,  iu  the  seti.n)  at 
the  schools,  with  preeise  deflnifioBs  snd  joinu 
articulated.  It  is  a  scries  of  lectun-s.  of  i  riti- 
oisms,  of  essays ;  many  of  them  wrought  oat  in 
the  perfection  of  philosophic  style,  and  aD  <« 
them  containing  profound  and  often  ttripi"*' 
criticifsnw  on  the  works  aud  ideas  of  th«  gi<** 
thinkers  of  ali  times.  The  tirst  of  »•  • 
volumes  which  make  up  thia  division  of  b» 
works  wntaina,  in  10  laelHM^  sb  ansiyiis « 
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the  Tarions  theories  propounded  for  tlio  ex-  tneanfl  or  factors  of  the  developinpr  procosH. 
plnnatum  of  mytholotry;  and  also  an  account  But  in  this  pn>cc!s><,  wo  pass  from  the  splaro 
uf  Um  net^ative.  or  purely  rattoiMl  part  of  his  of  the  negative  to  that  of  the  [positive  philoso- 
>v*tera,  into  which  are  interwoven  some  of  his  pliy,  from  the  ideal  to  the  hiKtoricul.  from  the 
tnost  tinished  lectures,  aa  on  Kant's  "  Ideal  of  rational  philosophy  to  the  i)hiloijophy  of  my- 
tho  Pore  Reason,"  on  the  dialectic  nietho<},  &c.  thology  and  of  History :  for  8chelKnf?  fiods  tlie 
rpon  this  work  lie  was  still  employed,  com-  philosophy  of  man  diietly  in  liis  l  eliLinns  his- 
picting  its  final  revision,  at  the  time  of  his  de-  tory ;  and  Chmliaoity  in  its  iiuuo&t  ei>i>cuce, 
ceaa*.  The  9d  Tolnnie  Is  filled  with  hto  ke-  he  holds,  is  not  abshnet  truth,  hot  htsUM^, 
t'ires  on  the    Philn>op}iy  of  Mythology,"  the  historic  fact.    Tliis  transition  is  made  hy  the 
•id  and  4th  with  those  on  the  "  Fhilosophy  of  will  of  God,  and  not  by  uu  emanation  of  hia 
Revslatton." — Fnndaniental  in  his  system,  in  nature ;  hot  still  it  is  made  by  the  potences  or 
i  -  latest  exposition,  is  the  distinction  between  powers  of  the  divine  nature,  entering  into  a 
:  he  ne^rative  and  the  ]>ositivo  i>hilosophy ;  be-  comparatively  independent  development,  in  the 
tween  the  abstract  and  the  historical ;  between  sphere  of  time,  and  there  passing  throufrh  a 
the  philosophy  of  the  idea  and  the  i)hilo8ophy  conflict  (the  theoffonic  process),  before  the  end 
ff  what  is  real.    T!ie  neu'ative  philosojdiy  <rive9  of  creation  is  realized.    .S-hellinn  culls  his  idea 
thological and metaphysiciil  ba.si8  of  the  whole;  of  Goii  monotheism,  in  distinction  from  both 
it  is  the  prima  phiUmphia^  the  first,  hot  not  theism  and  pantheism;  in  distinction  from  the 
•V>  hiirli<  <t.  philosopljy;  the  ynV/  «/7,  but  not  former,  which  exclude^  dod  frf)ni  the  nnivor- 
imquod  »U.    He  reviews  the  old  metaphysics  sal  process;  iu  diA^tinction  from  Uie  latter,  not 
of  Plale  end  Aristotle,  on  the  most  abrtraeb  In  the  position  that  €rod  is  in  some  way  in  all 
ihfm  fri^nng  a  marked  preference  to  the  latter;  bciuK,  but  in  denying  that  lie  is  there  by* 
tile  subtlest  speculations  of  Descartes,  Leibnitz,  blind  necessity,  without  personal  will.  In  the 
Spinoza,  and  Kant,  and tiieeoeptica]  theories  of  ofested  miivwse,  every  thing  is  the  work  of 
Hume;  and  endeavors  to  fortify  this  ])urely  ra-  the  three  potences,  which  l)ecome  distinct  per- 
tioDsI  science  again.st  the  objections  of  the  lat-  sonalities  in  the  process  of  creation,  and  which 
ter.  and  the  criticisms  of  Kant.  The  result  of  the  work  for  a  time  separately  and  even  iu  colli- 
whole  is  the  system  of  pure  ideas — of  being  as  sion.   Thus  the  Trinity  is,  io  tO  apeak,  evolved 
8in  h— liiif,  yet  of  beinir.  not  in  its  reality,  liut  and  consummated  in  this  r>rocess;  the  Son  is 
ill  its. iliMtrac  t  and  nece.ssary  possibilities.  Here  generated,  not  eternally,  but  in  the  begimung 
i»  his  point  of  divergence  from  Hegel,    Pare  of  creation ;  the  Spirit,  tOO^  becomes  personal 
thoapht.  the  idea,  does  n<»t  give  real  Iieing,  nor  in  and  by  the  historic  process.    The  Trinity  iu 
its  processes.    God  is  not  included  in  thought,  this  developing  proce^^8  is  nut  a  God  in  three 
The  reti,  tbe.aotaal,  and  fts  proeooaea.  exist  Gods,  but  God  in  three  personaUties;  at  the 
only  as  there  is  jjcrsonality,  an  nb.solnto  per-  consunmiation  of  the  proce.ss,  as  wc  shall  >-ee, 
MaaUty,  with  freedom  and  purpose,   rhiloso-  it  takes  on  a  still  higher  form.   Man  was  cre- 
pbyisnot  ainereiiMtterof  dednetion,  fromtf  ated  with  the  possibility  of  good  and  evil; 
priori  ideas;  it  is  also,  and  equally,  a  matter  against  God's  will  he  chose  the  evil,  and  be- 
ef induction — induction  being  here  used  in  its  came  sub jeet  to  tcmjjoral  and  eternal  death; 
widest  sense,  as  equivalent  to  the  dialectics  of  and  yet  the  grotmd  for  this  evil  is  also  found, 
Plito.    The  negative  philo.sophy  gives  the  says  ScheUing,  in  the  first  of  the  three  princi- 
problems  rather  than  tltc  real  principles  of  pies  of  the  Divine  Being,  passing  through  the 
troth;  though  it  is  at  the  same  time  a  jiriori  'Hheogonio  process,"  in  eontiict  with  the  (»tlier 
btboeglittothe  reality  itaelC  In  this  negative  principles.   Satan  is  not  eterntd,  and  is  not  a 
f^Tn  priori  ]»hilosophy,  now,  the  object  is  to  creature;  it  is  a  principle,  a  s[iirit.  which  be- 
find  the  idea  of  true  being,  being  itself,  iu  its  came  personal,  especially  in  the  height  of  the 
^dthaate  elements  Mid  anuyaie.  And  here  ia  eonflirt  with  Chnst.  llie  ML  is  before  and 
^^■hero  the  peculiarity  of  Srhcllintr's  scheme  beyond  history:  the  narrative  in  Genesis  is 
Apj^rs  in  fts  most  subtle  and  abstract  charao-  true  on  the  mytliologieal  stand|)oint.  After 
Invtua.   LogioaUy  antecedent  to  being,  as  the  fidl  came  the  mythological  process,  through 
one  of  its  potences  or  powers,  is  the  possibility  which  the  second  divine  personality  jias.ses; 
of  being  (dru  Seyn-KSnnen) ;  then  comes  pure  the  whole  history  of  mythology  is  not  an  acci- 
(^INBg  itself  (;>>/rr/«  ar^f/ff — aMT«in$SeyiC)\  andi  dental  but  a  necessary  process.   Schelling  in 
tnea  the  union  of  the  two,  aa  the  Kiq|eat-ob-  his  development  of  it,  and  in  connecting  it  with 
ject,  or  spirit.    These  three  potences  are  at  the  historical  development  of  the  second  per* 
»•  biLsis of  all,  in  idea;  they  are  the  potences  son,  shows  originality  and  fertility;  and  his 
^ahsolute  being,  whioh  however  as  a  princi-  incidental  descrif)tion8  and  criticisms  are  oi^en 
Peof  development  can  only  be  grasped  as  ab-  very  beautiful.    But  we  cannot  follow  him 
•wJte  spirit,  absolute  personality,  absolute  wiiL  through  his  reconstruction  of  Uiese  ancient  re- 
|n  other  words,  the  tranrition  ftcm  the  abae-  ligioos,  the  height  and  transition  of  which  lie 
lute  to  the  relative,  from  the  infinite  to  the  jMits  in  the  mysteries.    In  the  OM  Testament 
^oite,  cannot  be  deduced  from  being  and  its  lie  Kcognizes  type  and  symbol  as  every  whero 
''^'i^oitfla,  bat  can  only  be  achieved  by  a  per-  pointing  to  Ohnat,  the  Logos ;  mythology  and 
^11.     Yet  iu  making  this  transition,  Judaism  unite  in  him.    But  as  Christ  appears 
wiM  thcee  poteooea  of  being  are  aiao  the  in  Christianity,  it  is  in  a  difierent  way  fro^ 
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hh  Tmnife^tntion  in  mytlioloiiy  and  Jnddsm; 
in  mytliulugy,  the  £k>n  works,  it  were,  es- 
trayed  from  Ood,  as  a  natural  po\ver;  in  the 
revelaticni  he  works  ^  a  person  ilr  idy  Buch 
under  the  Old  Testament),  yet  still  united  with 
Uie  world  estrayed  from  Qod,  and  bearing  all 
hnmon  woes  that  lie  may  reconcile  man  unto 
God.  The  person  of  Christ  is  tho  ccntro.  the 
very  substance,  of  Christianity.  Tho  incarna- 
tion of  the  Son  is  not  a  parting  with  the  divine 
l^orr  and  attributes,  but  rather  a  resuming 
of  them  (because  in  the  mythological  process 
there  was  a  snndering  between  the  Bon  and 
the  Father).  Christ  as  incarnate  is  not  from 
two  natures  (as  the  church  doctrine  declares), 
hat  in  two  natm^s;  there  is  not  a  hnmau  per- 
Bonality,  the  only  personality  is  divine.  His 
sacrificial  death  was  necessary  to  make  expia- 
tion for  sin ;  and  through  this  death  man  again 
obtains  freedom  and  j  ustification.  Justification 
precedes  good  work>:  So,  too,  the  resurrec- 
tion comes  through  CliMst  alone;  without  the 
resurrection,  the  soul,  separate  from  the  body, 
would  be  in  mh  nnti  i'Mi  ai  state,  a  state  of  com- 
parative toruor.  ihrough  and  by  this  process 
of  redemption,  the  Trinity  too  is  eompleted. 
God  is  no  longer  merely  in  three  pcrgonalities 
(as  in  tho  creation),  but  there  are  now  three 
persons,  each  of  whom  is  Ood.  Behelllng  also 
unfolils  tlie  philosoiiliy  of  church  history,  mak- 
ing three  stages,  corresponding  respeotiveW- 
to  the  apofltlea  reter,  Paul,  and  Jonn.  we 
are  now  in  tho  Paulino  stadium;  that  of  Jolin 
will  follow,  and  complete  the  whole.  Paul  is 
tho  apostle  of  tho  Son,  and  John  of  tho  Spirit. 
—Such,  in  a  meagre  outline,  is  the  substance 
of  the  new  thensophv  of  Sclielling,  which  ap- 

Sroxiniates  at  so  uiany  points  to  the  received 
octrines  of  the  church,  and  yet  in  so  many 
particulars  do\'iate3  from  it.  Whether  such 
a  vital  distinction  as  he  draws  betw^a  the 
negative  and  positive  philosophy  can  be  ftilly 
carried  ont,  and  how  the  tr.nnsition  i.s  mndo 
firom  the  one  to  the  other,  are  questions  which 
this  is  not  the  place  to  diseoss.  The  whole  doO" 
trino  of  the  divine  potences,  and  of  the  connec- 
tion between  thoso  as  they  inhere  in  God  and 
as  they  appear  in  the  historical  process,  and 
the  relation  (if  not  contrast)  between  the  latter 
and  tlie  Christian  view  of  the  incarnation  and 
the  Trinity,  are  encumbered  with  many  diffi- 
culties. But  the  point  of  chief  int^^rest  which 
still  reinuins.  is  the  process  by  which  this  larjro 
and  gifted  niiud  passed  through  all  the  stages 
of  speculation,  and  ended  in  aalwnission  to  the 
Ohristian  re%'eiation.  Fir.=»t  there  was  the  sub- 
jective idealism  of  Ficbte ;  next  the  discovery 
of  reason  In  nature,  almost  deified ;  then  the 
identity  of  the  Hubjeetivo  and  objective  in  tho 
pure  intellective  intuition ;  and,  in  hue,  all 
thia,  it  is  said,  yields  only  a  negative  system, 
a  system  of  rational  possibilities ;  the  transi- 
tion from  tho  absolute  to  the  finite  ran  only 
be  eflected  by  a  personal  will;  and  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problems  of  nian*s  history  and  des- 
tiny, it  ia  aaaerted,  can  only  be  Ibond  in  the 


person  and  work  of  Christ. — Upon  his  ?t«*.t 
may  be  compared  liosenkranz,  SeMUru/^iMi], 
Michelet,  l>ae  neiMsto  Antedlt  PMmpiiu 
(1843);  }^ou^  Die  J^kUmphie  da- &m>%i^ 
(1860) ;  and  the  hiatoriM  of  philoaopfay  It 
Ghalybaus,  Ritter,  and  Erdmann.  Erdm.'ut 
lias  also  published  a  valuable  sket(ii  of  hs 
negative  philosophy.  Adolf  Planck,  in  '\; 
Deutsche  ZeiUtehrM  (1857,  afterward  rv^rjt- 
ed),  gives  a  sketdh  of  his  later  system;  w\ii 
which  may  bo  compared  Hoyder  in  Utn^zi 
JteaUneychpadU.  The  best  account  of  his 
temlehre  is  by  Domer,  in  the  JoMki^itr 
DcutArhe  Thi  ohgie  (1860);  in  tho  same  periixL- 
cal  (1859)  Ehrcnfeaohter  gave  a  full  ootlai 
of  hb  Mythology  and  Revelation.**  Ia  Oole- 
ridge^s  "Biographia  Literaria"  will  be  fouaJ 
aome  account  of  Schelliog  s  system  in  iusbi^- 
lnteldentity  jdiase;  and  also  a  dSseasrioii  of 
Ooleridge^s  obligations  to  Schelling. 

8CHEMNITZ  (Hun.  Sdmecz  Mnyd).  au>T!i 
of  Hnnirary,  county  of  Hont,  situated  on  i 
rn  cr  of  tlje  same  name,  atribntafyof  theGna 
65  m.  N.  by  W.  from  Buda;  pop.  20,000.  \ 
is  closely  hemmed  in  by  hill*',  and  cooiks 
chiefly  of  one  steep  and  narrow  street  A 
mining  academy  was  e«itaMished  here  br  Mirii 
Theresa  in  1760,  and  now  has  about  ioOi^ 
denta.  The  mines,  which  fomuh  gold,  «hcr, 
lead,  copper,  iron.  8nlpl;i:i\  arsertic.  -ii 
chiefly  to  the  government.  Xboy  hare  bc«a 
worked  for  teveral  centoriea,  and  were  kaf 
re^jarded  as  tho  most  important  in  Enropts, 
but  vary  greatly  in  productiveness.  The 
ago  annual  yield  of  gold  may  be  estimated  it 
&,800  oa.,  and  of  silver  at  43,400  lbs.  Beljir 
the  mines  is  the  adit  of  Jo-eph  II.,  12  feethirb, 
10  feet  wide,  and  10  m.  long,  extendiog  bm. 
SchemnitB  to  the  valley  of  the  Gran,  airaiiMi 
both  as  a  canal  and  a  railway. 

SCHENECTADY,  an  E.  oo.  of  N.  Y..  tw^ 
ened  by  the  Mohawk  river;  area,  921  sq.n.: 
pop.  in  1800,  20,002.   The  soil  in  tlie  v  .lIeTcf 
the  Mohawk  is  very  fertile.   Tho  productioai 
in  1856  were  898,768  boahela  of  oats,  4ini  of 
rv    I  '  l  ir!3  of  potatoes,  105,651  of  apples  7i- 
019  lbs.  of  cheese,  515.r>fi2  of  butter.  16,1{>5 
tons  of  hay,  and  5^138,970  worth  of  brodo 
com.   One  half  the  broom  corn  crop  of  the 
state  is  raised  in  this  county.    There  were  2S 
churches,  67  schools.  4  newspa{>er  otiiew.  § 
grist  nulls,  and  13  sawmills.    The  Erie  camI 
and  the  New  York  eentral  r:iilro;id  travcrw 
the  county.— ScnKNTJOTADY,  the  capit^J,  is  sit- 
uated on  the  8.  buik  of  the  Mohawk  river  tsA 
on  both  sides  of  the  Erie  canal.  16  ui.  N. 
from  Albany :  pop.  in  1860,  9,579.  It  htf  nu- 
chine  shops,  loeoniotive  worln,  4  ibondsris^  • 
cotton  faetory.  an  agricultural  implciiu'tit  fs^ 
tory,  a  tannery,  a  shawl  factory,  and  T>ri«« 
other  ettablishments.   Tho  locomotive  verb 
are  capable  of  giving  employment  to  600  luui^^ 
Union  collcfre.  one  of  the  oldest  institaiion*  of 
lotmiing  iu  tlie  country,  is  situated  here.  (Sw 
Union  Ooi-lbob.)   The  city  has  a  union  scImx"- 
at  which  there  ia  an  attendance  of  wvt^ 
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•fiolars  daily.  It  is  divided  into  several  dc- 
f^^ATUntnt.-s  vAfyiiit:  fn  »m  the  primary  to  the  eliis- 
Mal,  aad  it  MOeMered  utie  of  the  b«0t  institn* 
tioni  io  the  fitate.  Tliere  are  2  newspaper?,  12 
ekarcke^  and  S  banks.  The  £rie  caual,  the 
Vmt  Torit  omtMl*  Troy  and  Sefaeneetadj,  and 
Sxr^o::a  and  S^'h*.  nei-fuly  railroads  connect  tho 
ciT  with  important  pointa  in  every  direction. 
Tilt  town  was  first  settled  by  Arent  Van  Corlear 
in  1661.  and  a  fort  waa  binlL  Oa  Feb.  9, 1G90, 
:].c  Ii.Jian-5  and  Frt-iich  massacred  the  inliabi- 
unta,  sparing  only  tiO  old  persons  and  children ; 
md  in  174Si(  was  a^un  taken  and  a  lai^  iimn< 
of  iK-T-^un^  \>ut  to  death.  It  was  iucorpo- 
ntcd  ai  a  city  in  1798,  Albany  being  the  only 
okkr  incorporated  city  in  the  Umted  States. 

fiCH^KER,  BABTniLEMT  Lotia  Jokps,  a 
peneral  of  the  French  repnblio,  bom  near  B6- 
i«ju-t  in  1747,  died  at  Chauny,  Aug.  19,  1804. 
fttnaated  to  the  command  of  a  dirbion  in  1794, 
b*  raptared  L:\iidrot  ies,  Qiusnoy,  Cond<f',  and 
Yilfnrirnnw,  jmd  contributed  to  the  aocceas 
flf AldaBboren.  Heanoeeedad  Pttlgnon  ia  the 
mmiaad  of  the  army  of  the  Pyr^'n^^Orien- 
ii!->  in  1795,  passed  soon  after  to  the  array  of 
ii-v,  gaiDed  the  battle  of  l^ano,  Xi>v.  21,  waa 
di>pko»d  by  Bonaparte  in  1796  for  not  reaping 
u»e  adrsTi^'ire?  of  tho  victory,  and  in  1797  was 
a^fteiitted  loixu&ter  of  war  by  the  directory. 
Ijfiwi  of  naladiiiinistrBtion,  he  retirad  from 
■ cf5<  e  in  1799,  resumed  command  of  tho 
•rmyof  Italy,  was  defeated  at  Matrnano,  Ai>ril 
i  replaced  by  Moreaii,  and  eaved  from  oa  iiu- 
pe&diog  accusation  by  the  rerolotion  <^  tho 
Ish  Bramaire.  He  published  two  nportaiii 
jJenceof  hie  coodoot  in  1799. 

SCHIKDAV.  a  town  of  tlie  Netlieilanda, 
rroTinee  of  S  •ntli  Holland,  situated  near  the 
n|bi  bonk  of  the  Mease  where  it  is  joined  by 
lAie  Sehie.  4  m.  W.  from  Rotterdam ;  pop.  in 
ivVj.  12,734.  The  afcraeta  are  broad  and  well 
liH  >r.:t.  There  are  wveral  churches,  a  town 
iuL,  a&  exebauge.  a  concert  hall,  a  public  libra- 
Tj.  many  public  sclioob,  hoapitflJa,  and  chaijta- 
Vie  iiL^titutiou.-^.  Tl.e  principal  manufactures 
m  htrdware,  linen,  cordage,  white  lead,  and 
ttegia  or  HoUanda  known  by  the  name  of  the 
toTo.  Mora  than  200 distilleriea  are  fanpl<i|jed 
ia il  ^^^r  ^jjj^  and  other  8pirituou<t  liquor?. 

"  iiii,L,  FEjii>isA>-i»  voK,  aPrussiun  partisan 
o<Sfer.  bom  at  Wilmsdorf.  near  Drasdan,  in 
iTTi.  kaitd  in  Stralbund,  May  31,  1800.  In 
^  he  was  a  lieateoant  in  the  Prussian  army 
«  Aaenlidt,  where  he  waa  wounded.  Taking 
nfofiQ  in  Colberg.  he  there  organized  a  free 
wps  fif  i.noo  men.  with  which  he  effectively 
*d«d  baciseaau  in  the  defence  of  that  city,  tho 
Prussian  fortraai  not  surrendered  to  the 
'  'ttich.  ,\f!or  the  peace  of  Tilsit  he  vrn-^  n^.ade 
^        and  his  band  was  converted  into  a  regi- 
of  the  guard  and  aasigned  to  garriaon  duty 
Berlin.  Li.-«  entry  into  which  was  marke*!  l  y  a 
MpoUr  ovation.    He  wa«  affiliated  witli  the 
f*9en^und,  and  on  April  28,  1809,  vv  ar  hav- 
^  broken  out  between  France  and  Austria, 
■■tbed  his  recrinient  ont  of  Berlin,  oalaniihljr 
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fur  military  exercise.  But  instead  of  retnming, 
ho  proceedtsd  toward  Saxony,  where  he  expect- 
ed cooperation  in  his  scheme  of  bringiog  aboot 
a  peneral  risini;  a^jainst  tl^e  French.  At  Ilalle, 
however,  he  heard  of  li  a|>oleou's  victories  and 
of  the  anppranion  of  IX^berg^a  iiMnrreetioii 
in  Hes>e,  and  endeavored  to  readi  Ifjinover, 
hoping  to  get  to  England.  Ten  thousand  francs 
were  offered  for  his  head  by  the  king  of  West- 
phalia. On  May  6  he'  fought  a  detachment  from 
the  garrison  of  Mjtgdebnrg  at  Dodendorf.  niu\ 
then  tamed  toward  the  Baltic,  reaching  Wis- 
mar  and  Boatodr,  and  finally,  wiA  a  force  in- 
cren-^ed  tn  '^ovcral  thousand  men,  fighting  his 
way  to  btrahiund,  which  lie  hristily  stren^'th- 
ened.  On  the  31st  the  place  was  taken  by  an 
OTorpowerin^  Dutch  and  D.-mi.sli  force  affer  a 
desperate  regi^^tance.  8ehill  himself  wns  .-iJain. 
and  12  of  his  olhcers  taken  here  and  at  L>oden- 
dovf  were  diet  by  the  Frendi  aft  WeseL  A 
fragment  of  his  corps  found  their  way  back  to 
Prussia^  where  their  officers  were  tried!  by  court 
martial  and  degraded ;  but  the  expedition  had 
a  powerful  effect  in  arousing  the  martial  qpirift 
of  the  Prtis«ian«!.  Bchill's  head  w.ns  preserved 
in  8]>irita  and  presented  to  Burgman  of  Lerden, 
and  in  1887  waa  bnried  aft  Braiiawick  with  the 
remains  of  some  of  bis  officers,  over  whicli  a 
monument  was  raised.  His  life  has  been  writ- 
ten by  J.  0.  L.  Haken  (S  toIs.,  Lcipsic,  1824), 
and  Heinrich  During  (Banuen,  1838). 

SCHILT-FR.  Jon\yy  CnKisTorn  Fktedbicii 
vox,  a  Geraiaji  im>c:,  dr.unatist,  and  historian, 
bom  in  Marhacli,  "Wurtemherg,  Nov.  10,  1769. 
died  in  Weimar,  May  9,  1805.  His  fither,  Jo- 
hann  Caspar  Schiller,  had  been  in  the  military 
aenrioe  of  the  dnke  of  Wftrlemberg  dnring  the 
7  years'  war,  and  after  the  peace  of  Pari.H  wa.>i 
retained  on  the  ducal  establishmeDt  in  various; 
civil  capacities,  the  plaiming  and  care  of  the 
pleaauo  grounds  at  Ludwigsburg  and  Solitude 
Leinir  in  |»nrlicular  intrusted  to  him.  Both  lie 
and  his  wite  were  simple-minded,  pious  per- 
aona,  duly  impretaed  with  the  divine  rights  of 
kings,  and  more  particularly  of  their  sovereign, 
the  duke  of  Wflirtemberg.  Friedrich  waa  in- 
tended for  the  dimx^  and  in  hia  childhood 
evinced  no  remarkable  InjtdBgMloe.  Bj  the 
Stnttpart  commission,  who  examined  candi- 
date:^  fur  the  ministry,  he  was  designated  sim- 
ply as  puer  JtoruB  $peL,  a  boy  of  good  promiiie. 
The  plans  of  his  parents  and  hLs  own  \vi>he< 
were,  howerer,  aomewhat  rudely  dashed  bv 
hia  enroDmeot  aft  the  age  of  14  in  a  free  semi- 
nary for  certain  branches  of  professional  edu- 
cation just  established  in  Rtmtfrart  by  tlje 
reigning  duke,  whose  iuviLatiuu  to  Schiller  to 
accept  the  benetla  of  the  institotion  was  equiv- 
alent to  a  command.  The  6  years  which  he 
passed  in  this  establishment  were  the  most 
naiaaring  and  eomforUeaa  d  hb  life.  The 
proces?*  of  teachinp  and  living  was  conducted 
with  the  stitf  formality  of  military*  discipline ; 
no  deviation  was  j)erniitted  trum  tlio  estab- 
lished eonrae  of  stndjr,  whatever  might  be  the 
tampenunenfc  or  oapactty  of  the  pnpU;  even 
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the  amusemeaU  prooeeded  bjr  rule.   To  a  boy  Madame  von  Wolzogen.  whose  sons  had  bees 

ardent  and  Irapetaona  temperunent,  m  Ida  fellow  atndenla,  and  who  knew  hba  ^ 

Sohillor  soon  proved  himself  to  be,  this  narrow  through  his  writinj^^.   He  was  invitrd  to  )Liz- 

routino  was  insufferable,  and  he  solaoed  him-  heim  in  Bept.  17b3,  as  poet  to  tho  tbettr^i 

self  in  the  world  of  poetry  and  romance,  read-  pNOSt  which  it  had  been  nis  long  elierMMil»> 

iu^  by  stealth  ShaKespeare,  Plutarch,  Klop-  siro  to  occupy,  and  the  dutiea  of  which  bi  i» 

stocli,  LoHsing,   Herder,  Goethe,  and  many  mediately  entered  upon.    At  the  same  time  b» 

other  forbidden  authors.    Within  a  year  or  became  a  naturalized  subject  of  the  elector 

two  from  entering  the  school  he  had  actnally  palatine,  and  was  thus  reUevcd  of  all  fear^  i/f 

written  portions  of  an  epic  poem  entitled  the  duko  of  Wdrteniberir.     He  r»  iivi!n<ri 

"Moses,*'  and  ''Oosmo  de'  Medici,"  a  tragedy.  Mannheim  18  months,  producini:  iu  iux.  v-- 

At  the  age  of  16  ho  received  permission  to  ex-  a  translation  of  Shakesi>eare's    Macbeth.''  ^ 

change  tho  study  of  jurisprudence,  which  ho  two  new  dramas,  FUko  and  K-thaU  nrui  U/fit 

oordiaUy  hated,  for  that  of  medicine,  accepting  He  also  established  the  Ji/icinische  jH^oiu,! 

the  latter  as  a  ehoioe  of  orDs,  and  following  periodical  devoted  to  tho  concerns  of  the  te. 

it  "with  a  rigid  though  reluctant  fidelity."  and  in  wliich  ho  published  several  acts  est 

Thus  secretly  educating  himself  as  a  poet,  and  new  drama  in  blank  verse,  JJon  Carlo*,  sod  t 

trying  his  strong^  oeoarfonaUj  in  short  flights,  number  of  origins!  poems.  The  PhiUmfku^ 

he  reached  his  19th  year,  when  ho  sot  about  Ihiefe,  written  about  this  time,  paint  the  rt'^^- 

the  composition  of  his  earliest  surviving  drama,  gles  of  an  enthosiustic  and  inquisitive  gpiri;  '.o 

the  "  Robbers."    He  kept  the  work  in  manu-  solve  the  m3r8tery  overhanging  tho  destior*/ 

script  for  a  year  or  two,  but  having  passed  his  the  human  race.    Anxious  for  a  wider  w^bm 

medicid  examination  in  1781,  and  received  tho  of  action  tliim  Mannheim  afTorded,  ho  repar-^I 

appointment  of  surgeon  in  the  ducal  army,  in  March,  1785,  to  Leipsic,  where  he  fiiiisad 

hid  printed  it  at  his  own  expense,  no  book-  Don  Carlos,  and  thonoe  after  a  fow  mood' 

seller  venturing  to  undertake  tho  risk.     Its  went  to  Dresden.    The  new  drama  greatly «. 

publication  produced  an  extraordinary  tiding  hanced  his  reputation,  but  he  norertlielaf 

in  the  literarj  worid;  translations  appeared  tnmed  his  attention  to  other  enterprisei,  nd 

in  almost  all  the  languages  of  Europe,  and  over  for  a  year  or  two  oc(  iipir  .l  Itimself  chiefly  witli 

youug  men  its  wild,  impassioned  eloouence  ex-  conductinix  the  Thalia  oud  tho  compositioBof 

eroised  a  singolar  fiudnation,  althongh  it  is  not  lyric  poet ry.   While  wavering  amonf  a  wiSr 

true  that  persons  of  rank  and  fortune,  as  was  plicity  of  plan.H  for  tho  future,  he  produced  'hn 

ourreutly  reported  at  tho  time,  were  induced  prose  fragment  entitled  the  Geitterteher^  poiK 

by  the  perusal  of  it  to  become  amateur  outlaws.  ILshed  in  English  as  tho    Ghost  Seer;"  liter 

Schiller  himself  iu  a  raaturer  ago  characterized  which,  becoming  tired  of  fictitious  writing  br 

it  as  "a  monster  for  whicli  titrtiin.itelv  tho  Bet  about  a  historv  of  the  "  Hi'voltof  the^rtl^• 

world  had  no  original,"  adding!:  iliaL  his  chief  erlauds,"  a  subject  gugge>ied  to  him  duriaf 

fiuilt  Wits  in    presuming  to  delineate  men  two  the  composition  of  Don  Carh>'<,  ai  dwbidlM 

years  before  ho  had  met  one."    That  a  work  had  then  to  some  extent  studied  from  ortjinil 

of  so  dangerous  and  revolutionary  a  character  sources.    The  first  volume  of  the  work,  earn- 

fbonld  emanate  from  his  orderly  academy  ing  the  narrative  down  to  the  arrhral  ef  Ahi 

greatly  amazed  the  duke  of  Wurtemberg,  who,  in  Brussels,  ;ipi)eared  in  178fl  ;  no  snb<ei]n«^ 

after  reproaching  tiio  author  with  his  want  of  one  was  ever  published.   Schiller  had  meor: 

literary  merit  as  wdl  as  of  moral  intelligence,  wh^e,  in  1T87,  taken  np  his  residence  in  Wei- 

peremptorily  ordered  him  to  confine  himself  mar,  where,  in  the  society  of  ( loot  fie,  Wielnni 

thenceforth  to  his  medical  duties,  and  under  and  Herder,  he  found  new  incentives  to  int^ 

DO  drenmstanoes  to  write  taxf  mora  poetry,  lootnal  labor.  Here  too  he  became  aoqn^ual 

This  fresh  attempt  to  Hhacklo  his  intellectual  with  Charlotte  von  Lengcfeld,  his  future  wife, 

freedom  depressed  and  alarmed  Schiller,  but  and  tho  summer  ofl  788,  which  he  passed  n«tf 

could  not  divert  him  from  his  purpose.    He  the  residence  of  her  mother  at  Rudolstadt,  w» 

omitinaed  to  write  in  secret,  and  oven  ventured  one  of  the  happiest  in  his  career.  His  acqtuutit- 

to  go  incognito  to  Mannheim  and  witness  the  anco  with  Goetho  commenced  in  t!ic  sam* 

first  representation  of  his  tragedy,  which,  at  year,  and  at  the  outset  gave  little  promise  of 

the  request  of  the  baron  von  Dalberg,  sn-  ripening  into  cordial  friendship.   Their  chtf* 

perintendent  of  the  theatre  in  that  city,  he  had  acters,   opinion^,  ami  mental  cnlturo  were 

remodelled  for  the  stage.   He  was  ^discovered  widely  diverse;  and  Schiller,  writiiij:  to  » 

and  placed  nnder  arreot,  and  npon  yratnring  friena  soon  after  the  interview,  says  of  (><h  - 

to  repeat  the  offence  was  threatened  with  more  "  His  world  is  not  my  world  ;  onr  nrndis '>t 

rigorous  measures.   Chafing  under  this  petty  conoeiving  things  appear  to  be  essentially  d>i* 

tyranny,  he  ardled  himself  of  the  oonfnsfon  fbrent  ¥Vom  such  a  combination  no  nan, 

created  in  Stuttgart  by  tho  visit  of  a  foreign  substantial  intimacy  eon  result."   On  the  part 

Sriuce,  and,  in  Oct.  1782,  made  his  escape  to  of  (Joethe,  who  liad  been  endeavoring  during* 
[annheim,  where  he  was  kindly  received  by  recent  residence  in  Italy  to  train  himself 
Dalberg.    Fearful  however  of  remaining  so  greater  purity  and  precision  in  all  depart- 
near  3tuttgart,  ho  ])!issed  soon  after  into  Fran-  ments  of  art,  and  whose  poetic  snscepul"^* 
Gonia,  and  found  au  asylum  in  tho  houso  of  ties  wuro  shocked  by  sucli  productions  ss  ^ 
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"Robber'."'  Ihere  existed  prepossessions  not  were  dearly  purchased  by  tlic  rapid  dooay  of 

lea  hortiie.    He  even  avoidea  Schiller,  and  health  and  physical  strength.  At  length  in  1799 

resisted  the  efforts  of  commou  friends  to  bring  appeared  hia  Uraiua  of  "  Wallenstein,"  which, 

tbem  together.  By  degrees  however  both  par-  on  aoconnt  of  its  extreme  length,  as  well  as  to 

ties  found  tliat  tboy  had  been  mistaken,  and  pi- o  roii>;isf(  noy  and  symmetry  to  the  wliole 

Uwre  fKW  np  between  them  a  firm  and  last-  work,  he  divided  into  a  parts,  "  Walleosteiu's 

iof  ftwodabip,  produeCive  of  important  eonse*  Ctmp,**  a  piece  in  one  set,  eerving  as  an  intro- 

qatoces  in  the  liistory  of  Lotli.    One  of  the  duction;  "The  Piccoloinini,"  and  "The  Death 

first  of  these  was  the  appointment  of  ttchiller,  of  Wallen-tein,"  each  in  5  acts.    His  derigm,  as 

ia  1789,  partly  through  Goethe's  interest,  to  elated  by  Carlyle,  was  "  to  embody  tlie  more 

thedttirof  history  at  the  university  of  Jena,  enlarged  notions  which  experience  iuid  given 

lie  xraa  received  with  the  wamie^t  cnf  itnsiasm  him  of  men,  especially  which  history  had  j;ivcn 

the  students  apon  entering  ou  ins  new  da-  him  of  generala  and  statesmen ;  and  whUe  pot- 
dct.  tfid  his  marriage,  in  Feb.  1790,  seemed  to  ting  snch  eharaotere  in  action,  to  represent 
crown  his  ha{'i<iness.  TTo  now  devoted  him-  whatever  was  or  could  be  made  poetical,  in  ti  c 
adf  more  than  ever  to  hi^oricai  studies,  and  in  stormy  period  of  the  80  years'  war."  TIio  work 
ti91  prodnoed  Ml  "  History  of  the  Thirty  is  on  the  whole  his  greatest  performance,  and 
Years'  War,"  which  Carlyle,  writing  in  1824,  has  been  placed  by  De  Quincey  the  nearest  in 
ills  "'the  best  historical  performance  which  point  of  excellence  to  the  drnmaa  of  Shake- 
(itnaaay  coold  boast  of.^*  His  plans  for  the  speare ;  although,  on  account  of  its  long  digres- 
nribtt  prosocotion  of  his  labors  in  this  di-  sions  and  other  defects,  it  is  nnsnlted  for  the 
rKtioQ  were  however  interrupted  by  a  severe  rtago.  The  paraplirase  of  (lie  2d  and  3d  parts 
ttLi^i  01  iUnesa,  which  rendered  necessary  a  by  Coleridge  has  rendered  it  familiar  to  English 
tflofiporary  cessation  firom  intellectitd  efforts  readers.  Soon  after  the  publication  of  Wal- 
f  ill  kind.^.  Although  conscious  that  his  lenstein,''  SchiDer  removed  to  Weimu*,  and 
ii.?alili  was  permanently  shattered,  he  indulged  about  the  same  time  he  wna  placed  perma- 
i&  no  repinlngs;  and  as  his  strength  began  to  nently  on  the  pension  list  of  tlie  duke  of  Wei- 
Mom  to  him,  ho  resumed  his  literary  avoca-  mar,  bj  whom  in  1802  he  was  eimobled.  His 
t:yr>«  trith  nnabated  ardor,  and  often,  in  the  literary  activity,  under  the  influence  of  the 
idov  ot  poetical  conoeption,  almost  fo^ot  his  closer  commooion  into  which  he  was  now 
nib£ea  For  a  whfle  he  studied  the  Kantian  brought  witib  Goethe,  seemed  to  reedTO  a 
'.'ieori^s  of  pliilosophy,  under  the  influence  fresh  stimulus,  and  between  1799  and  1801 
li  which  ho  prod\iced  a  number  of  profonnd  he  prodnced  three  new  drama«».  '*  Mary  Stu- 
«<betic  essays;  ho  then  projected  au  epic  iu  art,"  "The  Maid  of  Orleans,"  and  The  Bride 
"''urir  rime  on  the  career  of  Frederie  the  of  Messina,"  beside  his  noble  "Song  of  tlie 
'ircai;  but,  conscious  that  the  drama  was  the  Bell,"  and  other  poetical  pieces.  *'The  Maid 
H*achomeof  his  (i^nius,  he  finally  set  about  the  of  Orleans"  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most 
naposition  of  his  **  Wsllenstem,**  which  for  snooessful  of  his  acting  plays,  and  at  the  first 
H'*ard  of  7  years  was  the  ta>k  to  which  he  performance  of  it  in  Leipi?ic  the  audienoe 
"cQosecnaed  hb  brightest  hours  and  the  finest  greeted  the  author,  who  happened  to  be  pres- 
?«t  of  his  faculties."  In  the  intervals  of  this  ent,  with  a  spontaneous  shout  of  "  Long  live 
c^dcrtakmg  he  conducted  the  JSbrm,  in- which  Fkiedrich  Scmillerr*  In  1804  appeared  his 
*pp<arcd  como  of  liis  best  essays  and  smaller  last,  and  by  many  considered  hi^  preatest,  as  it 
aod  which  was  also  enriclied  by  con-  undoubtedly  is  his  most  popular  drama,  "  Wil- 
tnhotioni  from  Goethe.  The  friendship  of  the  liam  TelL"  FaiUng  in  many  essentials  of  con- 
•^0  poets  had  now  become  firmly  cemented,  stniction  and  arranf^ement,  it  is  nevertln  1p?r 

in  conjunction  they  wrote  for  the  Mu«en-  instinct  with  the  spirit  of  freedom,  and  for 

Lnanach,  wluch  was  also  conducted  by  Schil-  picturesque  beauty  is  unsurpassed  in  the  whole 

'^i^'  the  series  of  metrical  epigrams  called  range  of  dramatic  literature.   In  the  spring  of 

J^aifli,  directed  against  the  att  ^  1:=?  of  the  eon-  1804  Schiller  snffercd  from  a  severe  attack  of 

fe^fwrary  authors  who  looked  w  ith  jealousy  his  constitutional  malady ;  he  rallied  slightly, 

^I<'a  this  literary  duumvirate.   Schiller's  hab-  and  had  begun  to  ])lan  new  worha,  when  the 

M  this  time  were  ill  calculated  to  allay  the  disease  returned  with  fatal  power,  and  after  a 


of  his  wife  and  children,  and  conversed  NotwithstaodifiL'-  the  prominence  which  he 

w  corresponded  with  his  friends;  but  his  gave  to  dranuiuc  forms,  it  may  be  doubted 

c^ht4  were  devoted  to  study  or  composition,  whether  Soliiller  is  not  now  better  known  by 

hw  labore  were  frequently  protracted  until  his  l  a'T  uls  and  lyric  poems.    ''Tlje  primary 

5  o'clock  in  tile  morning.   To  sustain  his  vocation  of  his  nature,"  says  Carlyle,  "was 

«^tba«ia«B  be  had  leeourse  to  the  excitement  poetry ;  the  acquisitions  of  his  other  fiMoltles 

■^f       or  other  powerful  stimulants,  the  in-  served  but  as  the  materiids  fur  liis  poetical  fac- 

of  which  Goethe  has  fancied  can  he  nlty  to  act  upon,  and  Heemcd  imfjerfect  till  they 

^^'^  iu  the  productions  of  this  period.    The  had  been  sublimated  into  the  perfect  forms  <tf 

t^sf  mch  aeoofteorUlb  were  briUiaat*  bnt  beantj,  which  it  ia  the  bosinesa  of  this  to  elidt 
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from  thorn."  In  person  Sclnll  r  \v^»  tall  and 
spare ;  his  complexion  was  pule,  hiA  brow  high 
and  thoughtfal,  hb  nose  aqtuUne,  his  month  of 
delicate  beauty,  and  his  Lair  inclined  to  auburn. 
Uis  life  has  been  written  in  German  bj  Di^ring, 
Madame  von  Wolzogen,  Hofflneiater,  Palleske 
^nglish  tranalation  by  Lady  Wallaco,  2  vols., 
Ix>ndon,  1859),  and  others;  nnd  in  English  by 
Oarlylo  aud  Sir  Bulwcr  Lytton.  lib  corro- 
spondonoe  with  Goethe,  translated  by  6.  H.  Otl- 
vort  (Boston,  1845),  with  William  von  Jlum- 
boldt,  aud  with  Korner,  throws  also  much  light 
upon  his  genius  and  cliaracter.  Engliah  ver^ 
sions  of  nearly  all  his  works  linvc  licen  attempt- 
ed, including  one  by  tiir  Bulwer  Lytton  of  his 
poenu;  and  many  of  tiie  latter  have  been 
translated  in  Anieriea  liy  C.  T.  Brooks,  J.  S. 
Dwight,  N.  L.  Frothingham,  W.  H.  Furnesa, 
and  others.  His  oomptote  works  have  been 
published  in  English  by  0.  J,  Hempel  (fl  vols, 
bvo.,  Philadelphia,  1861). 

80ULAG1NTWEIT,  Adolf,  a  German  savant 
and  traveller,  born  in  Munich,  Jan.  9,  1829, 
killed  in  Kai^hpar  in  An^-  1^57.  ITc  was  edu- 
cated in  his  native  city,  with  lii-s  brothers  Hkh- 
MAXN  (born  May  13, 1829)  and  Robekt,  youngs 
cr  tliau  Adolf,  who  became  his  collaborators. 
While  at  the  uuivertiity  he  joined  with  Hermann 
in  explorations  of  the  Alps,  making  original 
researches,  and  publishing  the  results  in  t!u-ir 
UhtersuehuTigen  uhcr  dk  phydkalUcI^  Ucogra- 
pkU  der  Alpen  (Leip.sio,  1850),  in  the  prepara- 
tion  of  which  they  were  aided  by  Alexander 
von  Humboldt.  It  treatod  chiefly  of  tlie  east- 
em  Alps,  bnt  in  1851  they  explored  the  west- 
ern portion,  visited  Piedmont  and  Savoy,  and 
devoted  themselves  cspeeially  to  observations 
and  measnrement-s  in  the  vicinity  of  Monte 
Bosa.  They  were  the  first  to  ascend  the  high- 
est peak  of  this  mountain  (Aug.  23,  1851),  and 
to  make  an  accnratc  measurement  of  its  eleva- 
tion (14,284  French  feet) ;  and  they  remained 
for  14  days  on  it-  S.  AV.  slope,  at  a  hcijrht  of 
8,734  feet.  In  1852  they  explored  the  Bavarian 
Alps,  where  in  1868  also  Adolf  made  geologi- 
cal ob^^epvations.  The  results  of  their  researcti- 
es  were  published  in  2feua  UnUnuehungen 
4B«r  die  phyfikaUt^  Geographic  and  die 
Gt'ohgie  der  Alpen  (Leipsio,  1854  ),  a  sjdendidly 
illustrated  work.  In  the  same  year  they  pro- 
duced a  collection  of  photographs  of  Monte 
Bosa  and  of  the  principal  Bavarian  peak.  At 
the  death  of  Oapt.  Elliot  in  1852,  the  magnetic 
survey  of  India  which  he  hod  begun  under  tho 
anapioee  of  the  Easl  India  company  was  left 
incomplete.  The  recommendations  of  Bun.sen, 
then  ambassador  of  Prussia  in  London,  and  of 
Humboldt  indaced  thedlreetoraof  the  eompany 
to  invite  Adolf  t  i  London,  and  to  fit  out  under 
his  direction  on  expedition  for  magnetic  and 
other  sdentiflo  ohserrations  in  India.  He  was 
liberally  supplied  with  money  and  with  tho 
best  instruments,  and  his  brothers,  equally 
well  equipped,  were  to  accompany  hhu.  They 
sailed  from  Southampton,  Sej>t.  20,  1854,  and 
reached  Bombay  Oct.  26.  Their  lirst  ol^ect 


was  to  determine  the  mnfjnotic  cnrres  of  ^ 
Indian  peninsula.    Adolf  set  out  alone  Xiir.  I 
and  was  joined  by  his  brothers,  who  had  f  J- 
lowed  a  ditlVrent  route,  at  Poona,  Dto.  SO;  1L-7 
travoilod  together  to  Bellary,  making 
excnraions.  and  then  proceeded  by  dif 
routes  to  Madras,  whence  they  8aile<l  to  Calcc:ii 
Feb.  in,  1855.   Tlie  most  importtint  rn^i 
muj,'netic  science  was  a  discovery  ol"  1  h  -  irrt^w- 
larities  in  tlie  element  of  total  i.'it  1 1,  -  it  v  in  tLc 
district  which  they  traversed.    The  Liodytian. 
ic  lines,  which  run  due  E.  with  little  variaii*,* 
from  the  Arabian  sea  to  the  Indian  orchipdbeu 
are  violently  deflected  in  centr.d  and  -f  "''.!.!:-. 
India,  and  make  a  sharp  south  word  curve.  Qk 
Marcn  SB  Adolf  and  Bobert  stsited  for  tk 
nimalaya  mountains  by  way  of  Patna,  Bcna.-^'i, 
Allahabad,  aud  Futtebghur.    They  deLjc<i 
fbr  obseryations  at  Ni^tol,  S.  W.  from  Ai- 
mora,  and  ascended  separately  to  Milum.  Jaly 
2.    There  they  made  magnetic  invc«t?:ratiLiO. 
observations  with  the  barometer  lliA  ihcod - 
lite,  drawings  and  photograuhs,  and  exomic  x. 
the  jxlacier  of  Milum,  more  than  10  m.  long  ate 
8,00U  feet  broad.   Tho  isad)  nauiic  lines  thef*. 
enryed  northward.  Proceeding  to  the  ISi^  Ukt 
crossed  4  pa'^<»e5»,  about  18,000  feet  high,  OQt«r«d 
Thibet,  and  on  July  29  reached  the  peak  1^ 
Gnnshankosor,  19,640  feet  hvirh,  new  Um 
sources  of  tho  Indus,  from  wliicli  thr  y  had  i 
magnificent  view  of  the  whole  moimtain 
tern.   While  inreetigating  the  glaciers  of  Ihi- 
Gamin,  tho  highest  mountain  of  Thibet,  thev 
rose  to  an  elevation  of  22,200  feet,  the  greaU-ai 
height  ever  readied  by  any  European  t ravelin. 
Adolf  advanced  to  the  W.,  obtained  a  vi..»T 
of  the  valley  of  the  Suth-J,  was  thus  cnallt ! 
tu  correct  his  map  of  the  upper  Indus,  ani 
returned  and  descended  to  Masuri,  Oct.  l^i 
where  ho  was  joined  by  his  brnther.  Tbcj 
passed  A^ra  on  their  way  fc>.  to  Suugur,  frc-t* 
which  point  Adolf  proceeded  alone,  reaching 
Madras  Feb.  10, 1 856.    He  \i8itcd  P<  ndicberr- 
and  Calcutta,  and  ascended  tho  valley  of  tU 
Ganges  to  Bimla,  wherehe  was  joined  In  April 
by  Ins  brothers,  Robert  havin;^  meantime  maJ 
an  excursion  to  Umcrcuntuk,  aud  Ilennonnhav- 
ing  rettumed  fi^m  independent  explorations  in 
Sikkim  and  Assam.   They  set  out  together  f  -r 
new  researelies  in  tlie  Himalaya,  Imt  i-<ti>u  i  L 
different  courses,  Adolf  reaching  L.ji.-.Li;  :u 
Thii)et  on  June  26,  while  his  brothers  pn> 
oeeded  across  tho  Karakorum  and  Kucn-'ua 
ranges,     lie  went  N.  to  the  Mu^toli 
18,80)  )  feet  high,  but  the  marauding  habits  of 
the  Mohammedan  tnl)es  beyond  made  it  un- 
safe for  him  to  proceed,   lie  therefore  tamed 
to  Serhiagm't.tho  canital  of  Oashmore,  where 
his  brothers  joined  him  from  different  direc- 
tions.   He  again  met  them  at  Rawal-Pindi. 
Kov.  IT.  Bobert  then  retmmed  to  Europe  b) 
way  of  Mooltan,  Bhooj,  and  Bombay,  and  Her 
mann  by  way  of  Nepaul  and  Calcutta.  Adol;. 
having  decided  to  pursue  his  researches  a  year 
loujrer  in  Thibet  ond  Tt)orkistan,  first  examined 
the  salt  formations  of  the  Mundi  district  of  tbe 
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?3iijiab^  finding  many  foaaals  identical  with 
tltOM  of  the  Himalaja  and  Thibet,  made  manj 
obiemtioiu  concerning  tiie  depth  and  tem* 
lyrtrare  of  fountains,  then  crossed  the  Bara- 
Udia  ptas  into  Iliibet  (March,  1857),  and  pro- 
ended  9.  W.  hf  Taifcand  to  Kaahgar.  Difier- 
Ftii  teooants  are  given  of  the  or-^n-inn  of  bin 
iktUu  The  moat  probable  is  that  in  a  fight 
!«vflca  the  Toomniiitf  and  ObbieM  he  Joined 
liL':i5*lf  to  the  former,  and  waa  slain  by  them  in 

f '•'•*e'T»ent  of 'victory  heoanse  he  interceded 
f  •  die  prisoners  whom  thev  had  taken.  His 
Josrulteoataiiiiiig  135  pages  of  elos  ly  written 
'i/^s  was  recovered  in  Sept.  1861,  by  Lord 
W^Uitaia  Haj,  civil  oOTiraiisioQer  in  Cashmerij. 
llielMt  entry  fai  H  was  dated  Ang.  11,  1857, 

before  hi>  Jcutli.  It  desori'x.s  a  ro;.'ion 
vrer  visited  by  any  other  scientitic  traveller. 
7b«  liwle  extent  of  the  travels  of  the  brothers 
Hkligfatweit  was  about  18,000  miles.  They 
Trr?  ilmo«t  constantly  opposed  hy  the  prijti- 
ii  ^'of  the  orientals  against  Europcan.H,  and 
^  t  prcrdent  belief  that  travelleni  were  but 

foreranru  r-s  <»f  armies.  In  Nopaul  they 
nett  ol^Iiged  to  seek  unfreanentcd  routes,  and 
Ttfp  eoce  turned  back ;  and  in  Toorkistan  and 
C.iD*^  Tartary  th^  had  to  disgtilse  thi  tn- 
•<i"ei  s«  H'niioos,  and  hi^le  their  in«trnme:its. 
Arcotjjf  tlieir  collections  are  about  2,uuominer- 
lU  ud  fo«^il9,  a  large  herbarium,  soological 
n-i  rthDojTaphical  ppeeirnenst,  emhraeinir  275 
>vuof  th«  aod  37  of  the  hands  and  feet 
«f  tibs  tribflt  ▼hieh  thejTisited,  and  an  atlas 
"V)  original  views,  many  of  them  of  rare 
Report«t  of  their  travels  were  sent  to 
(Vfl  Srk?*,  president  of  the  royal  Asiatic  so- 
«  '•;.  and  published  during  their  ai><ence  in 
f'j?  j'riD('i[>al  geofrraphical  journals  of  Europe. 

ianriviag  brothers  are  preuaring  a  complete 
msive  entitled  **Resn]t8  of  a  ScientifiG  His- 
'./I  to  India  and  Higli  Asia,  unilL-rtiikeu  he- 
'«rtath?  Years  1854  and  1838;  with  an  Atlas 
•f  PtBoramas,  Views,  and  Maps"  (vol.  L, 
hi'/^k  and  London,  18S1X  the  vholo  work  to 
'  >rn  9  Tolame^  4to. 

SCHLATTER,  Micoaxu  the  first  missionary 
"-y.  to  America  by  the  nefbrmed  synods  of 
nvUad,born  in  St.  Call.  Switzerland,  July  14, 
ilie,  died  near  Philadelphia  in  Oct.  1790.  lie 

iliiested  at  St.  Gall,  became  a  clergyman, 

in  1746  offered  himself  to  the  i^iMtds  of 
Rri  l  S  ttith  Holland  as  a  mi«isionary  to 
"^Gennjia  Rctormed  emigrants  in  Peimsylva- 
From  1746  to  1751  he  labored  as  pastor 
^'  ib«  Reformed  churches  of  Philadelphia  and 
^notmown,  at  the  same  time  visiting  the 
Kttfiej  Germans  In  PtonnsylTania,  New  Jer- 

MaryUnd,  and  Virginia,  and  providing  for 
Kttled  pastor*.  He  effected  the  organ- 
^*ioo  of  the  synod  of  the  German  Reformed 
^^r^h  in  Ameriea  in  Sept  1747.  In  1761  he 
itr.^tH  Enrnpe.  and  secnrcd  the  services  of 
*  "^^f  minwtcrs  for  the  American  churches, 
'a  l7o5  he  beemne  superintendent  of  die  cfaaH- 
Tiebor.l*  e-^ahli-hed  amoii::  the  flermani  of 
"-^a^lvaaia  by  an  association  in  Kngi*»wi, 


In  1757  he  accompanied  an  expedition  to  Nova 
Scotia  agahist  die  French  as  chaplain  to  the 
foyal  American  regiment  of  foot.  When  the 
revolntion  broke  out  he  espoused  the  cause  of 
tiie  e<  ilonists,  and  was  consequently  imprisoned 
In  1777. 

SOHLEGEL,  Arorsx  "Wilitelm  tox,  a  Ger- 
man philologist  and  critic,  born  in  Hanover, 
Sept  a,  1767,  died  hi  Bonn,  Hay  12,  1846. 
He  was  the  3d  son  of  Johann  Adolf  Schle- 
gel,  an  eminent  theologian,  and  was  sent  at  the 
aire  of  18  to  the  university  of  GOttingen,  where 
he  devoted  his  time  ehietly  to  nhilolo^ry.  Hb 
elassical  lenrninir  was  praised  by  Vuss  and 
Heyne,  and  under  the  iuduenoe  of  BOrger,  to 
whoee  Aittdemie  der  mMnen  KuiaU  he  waa 
a  contri!>nt<>r,  lie  cultivated  i><X'try  with  con- 
siderable gucccj^s.  (Jernian  literature  is  said  to 
have  been  indehted  to  liiin  for  tlie  introduction 
of  the  sonnet  In  1707  ho  was  appointed  pro- 
fe>-or  of  humanities  at  the  university  of  Jt-na, 
and  in  the  same  year  he  commenced  a  transla- 
tion of  the  dramatio  works  of  ffiiakespeare, 
which  was  ci'.m]^Ute<l  1>v  Tiock  (9  vnb.,  Berlin, 
1797-1810).  lie  remaiiicd  in  Jena  until  1802, 
contributing  in  the  interval  to  the  Athtnaum^ 
0(1  ted  by  his  brother  fViedrich  and  hiniseli»  and 
the  M'liten-Alfnrtnn^h,  many  articles  in  support 
of  tiiose  views  of  literature  which  characterize 
t!ie  modern  German  romantic  8<;hool  in  con- 
tradistinction to  tliat  fi«untle<!  on  chi-'iral  mod- 
els. In  IHUO  appeared  an  edition  of  his  poems, 
and  in  1801  ho  published  a  eoUeotion  of  his 
own  and  his  brother  Fricdrich's  miscellaneous 
writings,  under  the  title  of  CharaeUrUtiJcen 
vnd  Kritikcn  (3  vols.,  KOnigsherg).  In  1802 
he  rci)aire(l  to  Berlin,  and  delivef^  aconrse 
of  puhlic  lectures  on  tlie  literature  and  fine 
arts  of  the  age  \  at  the  same  time  he  pnUisbed 
specimens  of  the  dramatic  and  poetical  litenb- 
tnre  of  southern  Europe,  and  contributed  liter- 
ary and  critical  articles  to  various  i>eriodicaIs. 
Having  been  invited  by  Mnie.  de  Stael,  during 
her  visit  to  Berlin  in  1805,  to  direct  her  studies 
and  those  of  lier  children  in  German  literature, 
he  accompanied  her  on  an  exteusivo  tour 
throngh  Enrope,  and  at  her  snggestion  wrote  a 
critical  comparison  between  the  Hippolytus'* 
of  Euripides  and  the  PhMre  of  Racine,  which, 
despite  of  its  severity  toward  the  French  dram- 
atist, gained  hfan  many  admirers  in  Paris.  In 
1 he  delivered  at  Vienna  a  C'>tir«o  of  lectures 
on  dramatic  art,  which  were  9ubse»iuentiv  pub- 
lished In  8  vols.  (Heldelberfr,  180IM1]),  and 
have  proved  the  most  popular  of  his  works. 
He  continued  with  increased  ardor  to  advocate 
the  principles  of  the  new  school  to  wlddi  he 
had  allied  himself,  recording  his  opinions  in 
the  Dfu(9ehe»  Muteum,  a  jonrnal  cnndncted  by 
the  brothers  Schlegel,  and  wiramonly  re;;ard«jd 
as  the  or;2ati  of  the  Tomantidsts.  Visiting 
Stockholm  in  1812,  he  was  appointed  hy  Ber- 
nadotte,  the  crown  prince,  his  secretary  ^  but 
after  the  oooopation  of  Paris  1^  the  slues  In 
T SI 4,  he  retired  to  the  country  seat  of  Mme.  de 
Stael,  with  whom  he  remained  until  her  death 
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in  1818.  Soon  aftenratd  he  was  ennobled  hj 
Boniadotto.  In  1819  he  accepted  the  chair  of 
history  in  the  newly  created  uniyeroitj  of  Bonn, 
altboogh  he  htd  never  written  a  word  of  his-' 

tory,  and  had  devoted  no  attention  to  the  sub- 
jeot.  He  consequently  did  nothing  worthy  of 
himaelf  in  this  ca[)acity,  but  by  a  foolish  cri> 
tiijne  on  Nifbiibr's  "  lioman  History"  rather 
injured  iiis  literary  reputation.  About  thb 
time  he  commenced  the  study  of  Sanscrit,  and 
founded  the  Jndueka  SSiUothek^  a  review  de- 
voted to  Indian  languages  and  antiquitie<i.  His 
contributions  to  oriental  literature  consist  of 
the  Bamayana^  with  a  Latin  traushition  and 
critical  notes  (Bonn,  1825),  and  the  Jihmiavat' 
Oita.  His  poetical  career  terminated  with  the 
acceptance  of  the  Bonn  profeaeorahip,  and 
during;  tlio  remainder  of  his  life  ho  occupied 
himaeli^  apart  from  Im  oriental  stndios,  chietlj 
with  oritteal  or  philological  works,  among  the 
latest  of  whicli  were  his  Rejlexiom  tur  I'etvde 
dai  lanaues  A$iatiqu€a  (1882),  addressed  to  Sir 
James  Mackintosh,  and  Ewau  UttSraire*  et  hu- 
toriquM  (Bonn,  1842).  His  printed  works,  the 
most  important  of  whicli  only  have  been  men- 
tioned, amounted  to  12G,  and^  he  Icli  also  & 
Dumber  of  manuscripts.  As  a  lyric  poet  he 
attained  a  IukH  rank,  and  his  minor  pieces 
arc  polished  to  the  last  degree  of  refinement. 
In  trandating  Shakespeare,  however,  this  fas- 
tidiousness of  taste  has  occasionally  marred 
what  \a  in  other  respects  an  admirable  perform- 
ance. His  reptitation  rrats  mainlj  on  his  ori- 
ental writings  and  liis  critical  and  a'stlK'tical 
essays.  He  was  a  man  of  courtly  miuiuers  and 
of  imtnoderate  Tanitj . — ^Frikdsior  Haul  Wn> 
HELM  VON,  brother  of  the  preceding,  born  in 
Hanover,  March  10, 1772,  died  in  Dresden,  Jan. 
12,  1829.  lie  was  inteuded  for  a  mercantile 
careeTf  bat,  evincing  a  passion  for  literature, 
was  permitted  to  l  ur^ne  his  studies  at  the  uni- 
versities of  Guttiiigeu  and  I^eipsic.  At  the  ago 
of  21  he  was  deeply  leamedin  the  literature  of 
ancient  (Ireore  and  Rome,  and  hi.s  curliest  pub- 
lications were  devoted  to  this  subject.  These 
include  **The  Oreeks  and  Bomans^*  (Hamburg, 
1797),  and  "History  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Poetrj"  (Berlin,  1798),  the  latter  of  which  was 
never  oompleted.  He  also  projected  with 
Sclileiermacher  a  translation  of  Plato,  but 
abandoned  the  undertaking  to  his  coadjutor 
almost  at  the  outset,  and  participated  with  his 
brother  August  Wilhelm,  through  the  oolmnna 
of  the  Af/tentP'/m  and  elsewhere,  in  the  crea- 
tion of  the  new  romantic  school  of  German 
literature.  In  1799  appeared  the  first  volume 
of  his  novel  LitrlnJr^  >vhich,  notwithstanding 
the  commendation  of  Bchleiermacher  and  oth- 
ers, was  BO  severely  criticized  for  its  attempt  to 
id'Mli.'i'  sensiiality,  that  the  author  never  com- 
pleted it.  Establishing  himseli'  soon  after  at 
Jena  as  a  Prientdount,  he  lectured  with  great 
success  on  philosophy,  and  became  a  contribu- 
tor, particularly  of  poems,  to  the  periodicals. 
With  A  view  of  studying  the  oriental  languages, 
and  the  literature  and  arte  of  aonthem  Eorope^ 
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be  repaired  in  1603  to  Paris,  where  dnrisf  i 

residence  of  several  tc:\:^  }i  «  ^vr  >t©  atmL-. 
on  the  ^'Language  and  \Vi»dum  ot  theladtaai 
(Berlin,  1808),  one  of  the  earliest  of  lis  «!» 
pnbli>hed  in  Germany,  varions  ■wort'?  illcstn- 
ing  the  poetry  and  history  of  the  loi^ 
ages,  and  a  series  of  letters  <m  the  dlftnc 
schools  and  epochs  of  Ghristian  painting.  Tif 
study  of  meaiu>val  literature  had  meanTMli 
produced  a  change  in  his  views  of  rehpk^ 
as  well  as  of  literature ;  and  in  1608,  in  tm- 
pany  with  his  wife,  a  daughter  of  the  " 
lusopher  Mendelssohn,  he  embraced  xha  u- 
man  Catholic  futh  at  Cologne.  A  coUt^ 
edition  of  his  poems  pnbli^lted  in  Berlin  ia  t: 
following  year,  and  including  iiis  epic,  BtiUt>i, 
gave  evidence  of  the  inteDai^<»f  his  adnrirt&i 
of  the  arts  and  ^ov'vA  and  rcHpoTi=  lifeoi  tV 
middle  ages.  In  lb09  he  received  theapfMXnt 
ment  of  Imperial  seeretary  at  the  head-4)turtm 
of  the  archduke  Cliarles.  and  in  thb  captci': 
prepared  several  proclamations  inteiKlcd^  b- 
spire  a  national  feeUng  amonp  the  Ctnsf 
Subsequently  he  delivered  at  Vienna  and  dft- 
%vhere  courses  of  lectures  on  modem  b'**"^ 
and  the  history  of  literature,  by  tli«  "haXxcx  >a 
whiohhe  is  perhaps  best  known  out  of  Gm- 
inp.ny.  "B.-tween  1812  and  181^  ho  was  eq  1 
euinioycd  in  political  and  diplomatic  busin^N- 
ana  the  remainder  of  bis  lire  waa  devoted 
literary  pursuits,  Including  lectures  on  the  phi- 
losophy of  life,  the  philosophy  of  hi^toiy.  tt^ 
the  philosophy  cf  language.  The  last  VKnA 
courf^e,  commenced  in  Hresd^n  in  t!:e  Ijtitt- 
part  of  162d,  was  interrupted  by  hL«  dcatL 
His  critical  writings  are  the  most  esteeiofd  d. 
all  his  productions.  A  complete  edition  of  lia 
works  has  been  published  at  Vienna  in  15  v..Lv. 
and  traiiiilations  of  his  lectures  on  rooderti  V'^ 
tory,  and  on  the  philosophy  of  life,  of  IsopMpt. 
and  of  history,  and  other  works,  fonn  i  vpi- 
umes  of  Bolm's  ''Standard  Lilirary."** 

SCIILEIDEN,  MA-rrniAS  Jakob,  a  Gcrtcsi 
botanist,  born  in  ITamburg,  April  6,  1804.   l"'  ] 
was  educated  at  Heidelberg,  and  in  18i(9  W  | 
came  professor  in  the  univendty  of  Jena.  Hit  ■ 
principal  work  is  entitled  Gr'in(!:a-:e  .7,tt*-  , 
mMcha/llichm  liotanik  (2  vols.,  Leimic, 
'8;  translated  into  Enghsh  by  Dr.  Xankeaier. 
London,  18491 ;  in  consequence  of  the  vifv  ■ 
expressed  in  this,  ho  was  involved  in  contJV- 
versies  with  liebfg,  Hartig,  Nees  von  Eseti* 
beck,  and  others.   Another  work,  IH<-  Pfiai-^f 
inul  i/ir  Lthen  (5th  ed.,  I.eipsic.  1H65;  translsloi 
by  Professor  Honfrey,  London,  1848),  isa  v^iy 
popular  work  on  natural  history. — His  broker 
Rrnoi.r  Inv*  been  tlu-  mini«ster  resident  of  Br^  ' 
men  at  Wu^hitigtun  since  1853. 

80IILEIERMA0HEB,  FsTKOBicn  Dixm 
Enx>T.  D.D.,  a  German  divine.  ]'hiloM)iil)tr. 
and  philologist,  born  in  Breslan,  Nov.  Sh 
1768,  died  in  Beriin,  Feb.  \%  1884.  His  ftttwr 
was  a  Gorman  Reformed  minister,  then  rlui»- 
lain  of  a  Prussian  regiment  in  Silesia;  his  too- 
ther waa  the  daughter  of  the  Bev.  Mr.  flCabea^ 
rauob,  likewise  of  the  Befonned  eommmiioa. 
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lu  hia  mother,  a  very  intelligent  and  pioua  one  teacher  or  system.   The  ago  was  strongly 

woauHi(i»liflr  few  lett«r8  embodied  in  8chlei<  sceptical,  and  German  theology  in  particnlar 

(rinacher's  porrc?pon(?.  T:(-e  nlnindnntlj  prove),  was  then  iin(!crgoing  a  revolution  r.s  nulioal  as 

ho  confesses  iiimself  mainly  indebted  for  his  the  political  revolution  of  France.   lie  left  the 

'^:irij  training,  hie  Iktber  being  frequently  ab-  university  after  a  two  years*  oonrse  withont  a 

K'nt  on  protessionul  joiirneys.    SubsoqiK'ntly  fixed  systeui  of  religions  opinions,  yet  witli  tlie 

the  family  removed  to  the  coantry,  win  ro  lie  hope  of    attaining,  by  earnest  research  and 

iired  fbom  his  10th  to  his  14lli  year,  mostly  panent  examination  of  all  the  witnesses,  to  a 

n!iJer  the  instmction  of  his  parents  and  of  a  reasonable  degree  of  certainty  and  to  a  knowl- 

!'.;icberwho  first  inspired  him^th  an  enthn^i-  cdfre  of  tho  boundaries  of  human  sricnee  and 

t-ai  for  classical  literature  and  literary  faiue.  learning."'    In  17U0  he  passed  the  examination 

At  ti^  time  he  had  ahready  commenced  the  for  licensure,  and  through  the  influence  of  his 

straggle  against  a    i^franpe  scoptioisTn,"  which  liind  jjutron,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sack,  chaplain  to 

1.0  cdls  a  ''peculiar  thorn  in  the  llesh,"  and  the  king  of  Frussia,  he  received  a  situation  as 

Khich  made  him  doubt  the  genuineness  of  all  private  tator  in  the  finnily  of  Count  I  >ohna, 

ti.e  ancient  author's.    In  17><3  his  jtarents,  while  whc  r-'  ho  spent  3  years  and  rcri  ivod  his  tirst 

>'!i  a  journey,  became  acauainted  and  favor-  polish  in  intercoorse  with  rctiued  and  noble- 


Mv  impressed  with  the  edneational  establidi-  minded  women :  for  nntO  that  time  he  was 

! ;  nt  of  tlio  Moravians  at  Niesky,  in  Uj'per  quite  nnacquainteil  with  the  world.  Tn»l'r94 

Lusatia,  and  left  him  together  with  his  brother  he  took  holy  orders  and  became  assistant  to 

And  aister  under  the  care  of  this  excellent  re-  his  nncle,  a  superannnated  clei^yman  at  Lands- 

l„'ii)ii8  society.    Two  years  afterward  be  was  ber>;  on  the  Warta. — In  1706  Schleierraacher 

'  nt  to  the  Moravian  college  at  liarby.    The  was  appointed  chaplain  at  the  Charit6  (hospi- 

•  Mid  like  piety,  tlie  wise  mixture  of  instruction  tal)  in  Berlin,  and  continued  in  this  position  till 
and  amusement,  and  the  mral  qnietaees  of  1802.  Doling  these  6  years  he  moved  mostly 
':n  se  in^fitutions  pleaded  him  very  much.  Ho  in  literary  and  cultivated  circles,  and  identified 
tver  remembered  with  gratitude  and  pleasure  himself  temporarily  with  thf  so  called  roman- 
ce time  he  spent  there,  and  kept  up  a  familiar  tic  school  of  poetry  as  ref)resentod  by  Friedrich 

"ereonric  with  the  society  through  his  sister  and  Wilhelm  Schlegel,  Tieck,  and  Novalis. 

»-!iiirlotte  (who  had  become  one  of  its  regu-  Thb  connection  tended  to  cultivate  his  taste 

lar  members),  and  through  his  intimate  friend  and  stimnlate  his  mind,  bnt  was  by  no  means 

;.t:fl  chi'srnato.  Von  Albertini,  subsequently  favorable  to  a  high-toned  spiritnali^  and  moral 

I'l^op  of  the  fraternity  and  a  distinguished  earnestness.   In  1799  he  pubtished  his  tirst 

|.ynm  writer.  The  type  of  Moravian  Ohristian*  hnportant  work,  the  "Diconrses  on  Religion. 

:  y  left  an  abiding  impression  on  his  heart,  addressed  to  educated  Men  amon^j:  its  Do- 

»  dich  may  be  clearly  traced  in  the  strongly  spisers"  (£eden  uber  die  Beligion  an  die  Oe- 

Chnstological  character  of  his  dogmatic  sys-  nldsUn  unter.ihren  Verdehtem).    It  had  a 

a.    But  his  constitutional  scepticism,  stim-  stirring  effect  upon  the  rising  generation  of  the- 

■'.lited  rather  than  weakened  by  the  innocent  olo^nana  (a.-*  Neanderand  Harms  from  different 

orthodoxy  inculcated  at  Barby,  s-oriously  tor-  standpoints  testily  from  their  own  experience), 

laented  him  by  doubts  concerning  tho  vicarious  and  marks  the  transition  of  German  thcolo^ 

^■'■'nemeiit  of  Ciirist  and  the  eternal  punish-  from  an  ape  of  cold  t^peculation  to  the  restora- 

!i'cat  of  the  wicked,  and  led  to  a  temporary  tion  of  positive  faith.    lie  appears  here  as  an 

r'ipture  with  hh  teachers  and  even  with  his  eloquent  high  priest  of  natural  reUgion  in  tho 

f  i'her,  w!io  was  deeply  pained  at  the  sad  new.^.  outer  court  of  Christian  revelation,  to  convince 

i  ito  correspondence  between  the  father  and  educated  unbelievers  that  religion,  far  from  be- 

>0B,  recently  published,  is  highly  honorable  to  ing  ineompatible  with  intellectnal  enltare,  as 

'  'th.   With  all  hb  filial  reverence  and  affec-  they  thoufrht,  was  the  deepest  and  the  most  uni- 

'i>«Ut  the  latter  refused  to  yield  to  mere  author-  veraal  want  of  man,  different  from  knowledge 

ity.  snd  insrted  on  his  right  of  private  judg-  and  from  practice,  a  sacred  feeling  of  relation 

nt  and  personal  investigation.    The  father  to  the  Infinite,  which  purifies  and  ennobles 

.varned  to  respect  the  manly  independence  and  all  tho  faculties.   Beyond  this  he  did  not  go 

v^ntst  meiitiJ  struggles  of  the  son.    Both  at  that  time.    His.  pjety  was  of  a  very  gen- 

^>re  at  last  fully  reconciled.    With  the  con-  eral  and  liberal  character,  and  strongly  tino- 

■  it  of  his  father  he  left  liarhy  and  entered  tured  with  the  pantheism  of  Spinoza.  His 

I  university  of  llallu  in  17^7,  where  he  lived  ''Monologues"  followed  in  1800,  a  self-contem- 

the  house  of  Prot*.  Stuboifrandv  A  broUier of  plation  in  the  face  of  the  world,  and  a  descri^ 

'    mother,  who  had  died  some  years  previous-  tion  of  the  ethical  ideal  which  floated  before 

'  (17S3).   His  studies  were  rather  fragmen-  his  mind,  and  was  evidently  intiuenced  by  the 

t^ry.  He  attended  the  leetnrea  of  Semlw,  the  subjective  idealism  of  Fiohte.    In  1808  he 

'  .'her  <if  Gorman  ne  l  i  .TV.  an  1  of  Wolf,  the  eel c-  hn      loose  from  his  a-sthetie  and  literary  con- 

ruted  Ureek  scholar,  made  himself  acquainted  nectious,  much  to  his  own  benefit,  and  removed 

with  modem  hingua^es  and  mathematics,  and  for  two  years  to  Stoipe  in  Pomerania  as  court 

*  ad  the  philosophical  works  of  Spinoza.  Kant,  preacher.  There  he  commenced  his  tran:<?;i- 
^ifihte,  and  Jacobi.  Hi.s  mind  was  very  im-  tion  of  Pluto,  which  he  had  projected  with 
presifljle,  yet  too  independent  to  follow  any  Friedrich  Schlegel  in  Berlin.  The  eompli  tion 
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of  this  great  undertalcing  in  6  vols.  (1804-'26) 
gives  him  a  place  among  the  best  Greek  schol- 
ars in  Germany.  His  searcliing  "  Criticism  of 
All  former  Systems  of  Moral  Philosophy," 
which  opened  a  new  path  in  this  science,  be- 
longs to  the  same  period  (1808).  In  1804  he 
was  elected  extraordinary  professor  of  phi- 
losophy and  theology  in  Ilalle.  Alter  the  tem- 

{lorsry  aiupenaicm  of  tliis  university  in  1006 
10  fpont  some  time  on  the  i!*land  of  RQgen^ 
then  retomed  to  Berlin  as  minister  of  Trinity 
ehnrdi,  and  nuarled  the  widow  of  hie  intimate 
clerical  friend  Willich  (1809),  with  whom,  not- 
withstanding tlie  great  di^^ity  of  ago  (he 
might  have  been  herfiither),  he  lived  happily 
to  the  close  t  1  i  life.  When  the  university  ot 
Berlin  was  founded  in  1810,  in  the  orpanizntion 
of  which  ho  took  an  active  part,  l»o  was  elected 
ito  flfet  theolof^^  professor,  and  continued  in 
tills  pn»:ition,  conibinin*;  with  it  his  pastoral 
labors  in  Trinity  church,  during  the  remaining 
24  years  of  his  life.  As  aoademle  teadier  ho 
lectured  two  hours  a  day  on  almost  every 
branch  of  philosophy  and  theolt^,  with  per- 
fect mastery  orer  thongbt  and  s^Ie.  In  eon- 
nccfiini  witli  Ne.'indor.  hi^  former  pupil  in 
lisillc,  and  since  1818  his  colleague,  he  was  for 
a  quarter  of  ft  eentmy  the  frraat  theological 
luminary  of  Bi  rlin,  and  attructod  students  from 
all  parts  of  Germany  and  tiwitzeriand.  As  a 
preacher  he  gathered  around  him  in  Trinity 
church  every  Sunday  morning  the  most  intel- 
Icctnal  audiences,  students,  professors,  officers, 
and  persons  of  the  higlier  ranks  of  society. 
Wilhelm  von  Ilumbolat  that  Schleier- 
macher^H  spe.ilviug  far  exceeded  Iiis  power  in 
writmg,  and  iliat  his  strength  consisted  in  the 
"deeply  penetrative  character  of  his  words, 
which  was  tVrr  from  nrt,  and  the  perfsun-ive 
efiusion  of  feeling  moving  in  perfect  unison 
with  one  of  the  rarest  intellects.**  He  never 
wrote  hia  sermons,  except  tlie  text,  theme,  and 
S  few  heads,  but  allowed  them  to  be  taken 
down  by  friends  during  delivery  and  pub- 
tished  after  some  revision  by  his  pen.  Beside 
his  regular  profcsslonnl  duties  as  preacher,  pro- 
fessor, and  member  of  the  Berlin  academy  of 
sciences,  ho  took  an  active  part  in  the  most 
important  movements  of  hU  country  nnd  ape. 
During  the  most  critical  and  depressed  period 
in  the  history  of  Pmsda,  he  exerted  a  pow- 
erful influence  in  the  pulpit  and  chair  and 
through  .the  press  to  stir  up  in  all  classes  of 
society  tiiat  pride  of  nationality  and  love  of 
iiid»^l)endence  which  resulted  in  the  war  of 
liberation  and  the  hnal  emancipation  of  Qer- 
numy  front  French  rule.  He  adhered  to  his 
liberal  political  principles  daring  the  period 
cf  renction  in  favor  of  nhsolutisni,  which  set 
in  after  the  fail  of  NajKjliMin  and  the  con- 
gress of  Vienna  flHi")),  and  subjected  liim- 
self  to  strong  8US]iioiou  in  liifjh  qtuirters,  po 
that  he  expected  fur  some  time  to  lose  his 

firofessorship  and  to  become  a  political  exile 
ike  his  friends  De  Wette  and  E.  M.  Arndt 
The  atonu.  however  blew  over,  and  he  rt^tained 


his  post,  although  he  never  sought  arwd  nev^ 
eiyoyed  the  favor  of  King  Frederie  William  IIL 
beyond  the  grant,  a  few  years  before  Lis  d^itik, 
of  the  order  of  the  rod  ea^'le,  %rhi(  h  Ik  ntTf* 
wore.  He  a&sii>ted  iu  llie  work  of  the  uuijb 
of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  confes^io&s  ia 
Pruss'iia  at  the  tercentA-nni.il  celebration  of  tit 
'reformation  (1817),  and  defended  the  uaios 
against  its  enemies,  although  he  regasdtA  hia- 
self  as  belongin;,'  rather  to  tlie  Tieformed  ttj« 
of  Protestantism,  and  defended  in  his  own  vsj 
even  the  Calvinistio  aoherae  of  »  doable  pr^ 
destination  as  pre])aratory  to  an  ulterior  d.  -iji 
of  an  ultimate  universal  salvation.  **  Chrict,^ 
he  said,  is  the  qniokening  centre  of  the  church. 
From  him  comes  all,  to  him  all  returns.  V« 
should  therefore  not  call  ourselves  Lutheran  i-r 
licfoi  ined,  but  Evangelical  Christians  idler  hia 
name  and  his  holy  gospel ;  for  in  our  name  oor 
faith  and  otu*  oonfes.«ion  oupht  to  bo  mad^ 
known.'*  Ho  favored  strongly  the  introdoe- 
tion  of  Uie  preebyterian  and  aynodieal  fom  cf 
government.  Ho  was  one  of  the  compiler*  cf 
the  new  Berlin  hymn  book  (182i>),  whioh  vitk 
all  its  defects  opelned  the  way  for  *  hymnolep' 
ral  reform  which  has  since  pone  on  in  all  pan* 
of  (Jermany.  Notwitiistunding  this  extraordi- 
nary activity,  he  mingled  freely  in  society,  ao^ 
was  the  centre  of  a  large  number  of  friend*  *! 
his  fireside.  lie  was  small  of  statnre.  an<l 
slightly  deformed  by  a  humpbnck  ;  but  hi*  face 
was  noble,  earnest,  shart)ly  >!  i  i  1,  andlu^ly 
expressive  of  intelligence  and  liindly  ssympRthT; 
his  eye  keen,  piercing,  and  full  cf  fire ;  in 
movements  quick  and  animated.  In  hb  later 
years  his  white  hair  tnude  him  appear  lik^^  • 
venerable  sago  of  olden  times ;  yet  his  micd 
retained  its  youthful  vitafity  and  freahneat  ts 
the  clo?o.  He  had  a  perfect  crmmi.ind  overhis 
temper,  and  never  loi«t  his  calm  composare. 
In  the  beginning  of  Feb.  1884,  be  was  seind 
by  a  severe  cold  which  fell  on  his  lunpi.  and 
in  a  few  days  terminated  iu  death.  It  wa<i  felt 
throughout  all  Ciermanr  that  a  truly  rtpr^ 
sentative  man  and  one  of  the  brightest  lunii- 
narie.'i  of  tlie  a^re  had  departed.  The  funerti 
orations  ul"  Stetlbns,  Strauss  (the  court  prtuda- 
er),  and  Marheineke  (bis  antagonist  in  tlie<«l- 
ogv)  gavf  j'liMic  expression  to  the  untvcrsAl 
esteem  and  regret.  11  is  literary  remains  were 
intmsted  to  his  friend  and  piiipll  Dr.  Jeoaa. 
From  them  well  as  from  numerous  mnnij- 
scriptd  of  bludents  a  complete  collection  ot  his 
woncs  has  bem  in  course  of  publicataoa  alBet 
1^35. — 'Ah  productions,  including  the  ]  osthu- 
mous  publications  from  his  lectures,  embrace 
dasrical  philology  (his  masterly  translatian  of 
Plato  with  comments),  ]ihilosophical  ethicji,  dia- 
lectic's, psycholofrj*.  politics,  padasrogics.charrh 
history,  hermeneutics.  Christian  ethics,  dog- 
matics, practical  theology,  sermons,  and  a  lazgf 
number  of  philosophical,  exegetical,  and  enti- 
ced *i*may».  The  Vld  Tcistament  alone  was  ex» 
eluded  from  his  lectures.  Hia  crowning  mentis 
hou-ever,  belong  to  fheolopy.  and  his  innfiirest 
producUou  both  as  to  contents  and  artuitic  liana 
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*  hb  **  I>o?rmatic«"  (Der  ChrutlUU  Glaube\ 
r=\.  published  in  1821  in  2  vols.  It  was  hero 
:;it  his  iuHuence  was  most  profoundly  aud 

oply  felt.  He,  however,  dtaoiaimed  tlie  honor 
>f  beiiiar  tho  founder  of  a  new  pcliool,  and  re- 
rarded  it  as  his  chief  mis'^ion  to  arouse  iuvea- 
!::;atioiij  to  snggefl*  ii«ir  paths  of  thought,  and 

►  awaken  in  every  pupil  the  Kfnso  of  hi^ 
,  vf  a  iadi vidualitj.  His  greatest  and  best  di^ci- 
de^  al^  Keander,  Nitneh,  Tweeten,  Olflbtafltn, 
'  ucke,  BIcek,  Ullmann,  and  otli.  :  ,  Imve  ^ono 
.1  r  beyond  him  in  the  direction  of  orthodoxy, 
lie  possessed  a  most  strongly  marked  individQ- 
tlity  as  a  man,  a  preacher,  a  philosopher,  q  di- 

ine,  and  a  wrUi  r.  IIo  imbibed  inflnencos  from 
i'luto,  t>pin<>/.:i,  i ichte,  Jacubi,  Schelling,  and 
C:Urin.  bat  digested  them  thoroughly  and  W(»k- 

d  them  np  into  an  original  system  of  hi«  own. 
W  ith  ali  hL*  astonishing  fertility  of  talent,  how- 
ever, he  is  a  thorouj^hly  German  phenomenon, 
arid  can  only  be  understood  and  properly  apprc- 
riuted  from  the  peculiar  condition  of  the  German 
Ttnnd  at  the  time  of  his  first  public  appearanoe. 
.  io  can  l>c  ranked  neither  with  the  rationalists 
nor  with  the  snpranaturalists  of  his  generation, 
l>at  songht  a  hij^her  unity  of  both  niese  oppo- 
site ayBtems.  He  held,  no  doubt,  uiany  erro- 
noons  opinions* :  he  nndervaiued  the  authority 

•  <t  the  Old  I\.stament;  he  denied  the  literal  in- 
spiration of  the  Bible,  and  the  existenoe  of 

itan.  whife  ho  believed  in  good  nnpels;  he 
revived  in  a  modified  form  the  8abelliun  in 
i  reference  to  the  Athanasian  theory  of  the 
iVinity,  and  taUf(ht,  like  Ori^ren,  a  final  resto- 
ration of  all  mankind.  He  was  churged  with 
extreme  anbleotivism,  determinism,  and  pan< 
tlieism,  altbou;,'h  be  exjjro^sly  declared  that 
the  belief  in  a  personal  God  was  essential  to 
pr.iyer.  But  if  we  judge  him,  as  we  mast  do 
in  justice,  from  the  standpoint  of  German  tbe- 
"iogf  and  reli;?ion  at  the  close  of  the  last  cen- 
inrv,  he  is  properly  regarded  as  a  reformer, 
-ind  marks  the  transition  from  rationalism  and 
i  itidelity  to  a  new  and  hiu'ber  phn^c  of  cvan- 

iical  religion.  What  Plato  wa^  to  classic 
(rreece,  and  what  Origon  was  to  the  ancient 
(ireek  churkli,  Scbleiermacher  was  to  Gcr- 
Tii&ny.  He  was  a  speculative  Ohristian  and  a 
reiigious  philosopher ;  and  yet  sdentitic^ly  he 
k.  pt  both  spheres  entirely  disfinet.  His  nn- 
d^rstaodint?  was  oonstltutionaliy  critical  and 
ev«tt  seeptieal ;  but  his  Strong  religions  fteling 
;il\raysheld  it  in  rbeck  and  triumphed  at  last, 
ill  opposition  to  the  one-sided  inteliectoal 
theory,  and  the  equally  one-sided  practical 
theory,  which  resolve  religion  either  into  mere 
k'lowledfro  or  into  mere  moral  ac  tion,  ho  de- 
"'Tibes  religion  (first  in  bis  "  Discourses  on 
iloligion,"  and  then  more  clearly  in  his  Dog- 
inatifs")  an  :i  fei  linp,  or  immediate  conscions- 
ncj*.  and  more  particularly  as  the  feeling  of 
sbrante  dependence  on  God.  Thus  he  vindi- 
rates  to  religion  a  peculiar  department  in  t!io 
inmost  life  of  the  soul,  and  nmkes  it  indepen- 
dent of  knowledge  and  philosophy  on  the  one 
hsad,  aaci  of  aetioa  or  morality  ^  the  other, 


but  allows  it  to  animate  and  elevate  both* 
From  this  point  of  view  he  de  velops  in  his 
"  Dogmatics'"  die  whole  system  of  Christian 
faith  as  a  desorifition  of  the  Christian  con- 
pciotisness  or  experience  determined  and  con- 
trolled by  the  vital  union  of  the  soul  with  u 
sinless  and  perfect  Saviour,  who  is  one  with 
the  Father,  and  at  the  same  time  the  ide;d  of 
humanity  actualized  in  bis  historical  lile  on 
earth.  Thus  the  person  of  Christ  is  with  him 
the  centre  of  Christian  tlieology  and  Christian 
piety,  and  it  is  trom  thia  point  in  his  system 
that  the  most  heslthyand  iu>iding  inflaenoe  has 
gone  forth  npon  his  best  disciples  and  upon 
German  theology  at  large.  Althou;:b  thor- 
oughly Protestant  in  his  convictions,  iie  never 
ahueo  the  Koman  Catholic  church,  but  al- 
ways spoke  of  her  with  difrnity  and  respect, 
and  exerted  a  stimulating  iniiuencc  upon  some 
of  h«r  modem  divines.  n>  Muhler  and  Stauden- 
meter.  Hence  the  Catholic  clergy  of  Ikrlin 
attended  his  funeral,  and  Catholic  writers  (for 
instanoe  in  Welte  and  Wetzer^s  Kireke:tiUt^»imf 
voL  ix.)  speak  of  him  with  nnusual  liberality. 
He  reduced  the  dilference  between  the  two 
typea  of  Ohriatianity  to  the  fiunons  fbrmnla : 

Catholicism  makes  the  relation  of  the  be- 
liever to  Christ  to  depend  on  his  relation  to 
the  church  ;  Protestantism  makes  the  relation 
of  the  believer  to  the  church  to  depend  on  hia 
relation  to  Christ." — We  have  no  bin;rraphv  as 
yet  of  Scbleiermacher,  but  a  ri(  h  coutriltulion 
toward  it  in  liis  rcoentlypnbli-lied  correspond- 
ence :  Ann  Sr/thifrmachrr^is  Lebcn,  in  Jiriefen 
(2  vols.,  Berlin,  1868 ;  translated  into  English 
by  Tirederica  Rowan,  3  vols.,  London,  1860). 
For  his  earlier  life  fill  1794  we  have  his  own 
autobiographical  sketch,  first  published  bj 
Ltmnnatzach  in  Niedoer^s  ZeiUehrijl  JUr  hit' 
foruche  Thrnh'jh',  1851.  On  Schleiermacher's 
philosophical  and  theological  systems  there  is 
a  large  number  of  larger  works  and  smaller 
essavs  by  Branias  (1822),  Delbrttck  (182'30, 
Bauingarten-Cnisins  (1834),  Lucke  (1834).  Sack 
(1835),  Rosenkrauz  (1836),  D.  F.  6truuss(lb;i9>, 
Sclialler  (1844;,  Nvander,  Twesten,  Humay 
Baur,  Anberlen,  W.  Ga.ss,  and  others. 

SCULEITZ.  SeeREcss. 

SCHLESWIG,  or  Sleswictc  (Dan.  SUt»ig\ 
a  dncby  of  Denmark,  botiiided  X.  bv  Jutland, 
from  which  it  is  nearly  separated  by  the  Konge 
Aa  river  and  the  Holding  fiord ;  E.  by  the  Lit- 
tlo  Belt  and  the  Baltic;  S.  by  Holstein,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  Eider  river  and  the 
Sehleswig-Holstein  canal ;  and  W.  by  the  North 
sea;  extreme  length  100  m.,  breadth  75  m. ; 
area,  8,549  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1855,  395,800.  The 
shores,  particularly  the  eastern,  are  indented 
byhaya  and  fiords;  and  off  the  W.  coast  are 
numerous  island-*,  shoals,  and  sand  banks.  In 
the  interior  of  the  country  there  Ls  a  slightly 
elevated  sandy  ridge,  covered  with  heath, 
which  increases  in  heisjht  toward  the  X,  All 
the  important  rivers  have  a  westerly  oourse, 
and  near  the  sea  their  banks  are  so  low  that 
fnmkdatioo*  are  frequent  Beside  the  frontier 
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rivers  already  montioned,  the  chief  rtreams  taisk,  reoeired  a  wound  In  ihB  he&^  iBbamA 

are  tho  Ribo  Aao,  Soholm  Aae,  and  Treeno,  which  he  lust  his  right  eye.    In  1815  he 

all  tributaries  of  tho  North  sea.    The  Witten  miyor  in  a  division  of  light  troops.  Daria^ 

and  Gotteskog  are  tho  most  important  lakes,  the  long  peace  which  followed  lio  rose  to  iu 

the  others,  though  numerous,  being  of  small  rank  of  lieatenant  field  marshal,  and  colood 

extent.    Tho  soil  ia  the  interior  is  li^ht  and  of  the  4th  regiment  of  hnssars.    After  the  Vs- 

stony,  and  chielly  devoted  to  tho  breeding  enna  revolution  of  1848  he  became  commac- 

of  cattle.  The  W.  side  is  bordered  by  a  strip  dant  at  Oraoow,  and  at  the  end  of  NovaaW 

of  rich  marsh  land,  and  artificial  dikes  and  was  appointed  commander  of  an  independrtt 
sluices  are  neoessary  to  prevent  its  being  over-  )^  corps,  with  which  he  entered  Hongaryfrom  ibt 
flowed.  The  E.  part  of  tiie  provinoe  possesses '  N.,  twice  defeated  the  Haognriana  before  Ka- 

a  ^rrL»ater  variof  v  of  soil,  find  is  well  woodod.  '^rh'.m  (Dec.  11. 1848,  and  Jan.  4. 184f>l.  and  tf*  :: 

Tho  great  dairy  farms  of  dchloswig  are  situated  having  been  in  his  turn  repeatedly  defeated  h; 

in  this  part  of  tho  country.  The  Inhahltanta  Klapka  (Jan.  22,  23,  81),  and  saffered  s  rmM 

are  a  mixture  of  variou.-*  races.    Tlio  Dani.-^h  erable  lof^s  from  the  vaniruard  of  Goqrey  (Feb. 

language  is  spoken  over  abojit  f  of  the  area,  6),  succeeded  by  a  ])(>ld  tiank  movement  ia 

and  German  over  tho  greater  part  of  the  re-  uniting  his  troojH  with  those  of  "Windisct- 

mainder;  but  in  some  localities  the  IViaian  dia^  gratz  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Ki^polna  (Yt\ 

lectppevail-5.  F!en«:borp  and  Tunningen  arecon-  28,27).    Ho  was  Hnb??eqnent1v  «  ?i?^ed  in  tlrf 

nectcd  by  railroad,  and  a  branch  line  extends  other  operations  of  the  Uinigariiui  war,a&ds&& 

to  the  Schleswig  and  Rendsbnrg  railwaj,  and  ita  dose  became  eommandant  of  the  aeeoad  A- 

from  tho  latter  place  thero  is  continiions  com-  vision  of  the  nrmv,  and  commanding  general  ia 

mimicatiou  with  the  principal  towns  of  Europe.  Moravia.   In  1854  he  became  commander  of  Uie 

Other  important  towns  are  BDadersIeben,  Apen-  4th  divfrion  of  tiie  army,  statioiMd  in  OaUeia. 

rade,  Tondern,  Huiznm,  Frederiks^tadt,  and  In  May,  1859,  he  was  transferred  with  tLb*  di- 

Eokerofdrde,  the  last  of  which  was  very  con-  vision  to  the  Adriatic  coast^  and  was  aabse* 

spicnoos  during  Uie  late  *'warof  Schlrawig-  quontly  oaUed  to  take  the  oommaaid  of  ^ 

Ilolstein."    (Soo  Dbn'ma.rk.) — Sctileswio,  tlio  ri^rht  wing  of  the  army  in  Italy,  and  in  thi* 

oiipit;d,  is  situated  at  the  head  of  a  shallow  bay  capacity  acted  at  the  battle  of  boherino,  vhcie 

oallod  the  Schlei  or  Sley,  in  lat.  54"  31'  N.,  long,  his  conduct  provoked  much  censure. 

9°  :i5  E  ,  22  ra.  from  the  Baltic,  and  69  m.  N.  SCHLOSSER.  Fbusdbich  CnRisToi  n     -  > 

K.  W.  from  Hanib'ir pop.  11,600.   It  is  al-  man  historian,  oom  in  Jever,  Nov.  ]7,  177% 

most  surrounded  by  water,  and  is  divided  into  died  in  Heidelberg,  Sept.  23,  1861.    lla  aas 

three  parts,  Altstadt,  chiefly  inliabited  by  edncated  at  GOttingen,  and  taught  for  some 

ennon,  thoLolIfuss,  andProderiksbor:;.  Theca-  years  in  jirivate  fiiniilie-.    In  1*^07  ]io  \  <ib- 

thedral  contains  many  handsome  monuments,  liiihed  Abalard  und  JJulein  (^Gotha),  and  af- 

There  are  maniifkctoriea  of  canvas,  woollen  terward          B«m*«  uiui  4$$  PeUr  Mattfr 

goods,  Icatlur,  Lice,  china,  and  e.irthcnwnre.  Vermill  (TTeldelborg,  1809).    In  1808  he  be- 

Tho  harbor  is  only  accessible  to  smidl  vessels,  came  co-rector  in  the  school  at  Jever,  hot  gsvs 

but  a  considerable  trade  Is  carried  oil  Schlea*  up  this  position  in  1809,  as  it  Snterf^red  with 

wl;,'  is  an  ancient  city,  liavin^:  hccn  in  exi^tenco  Lis  historical  studies,  and  went  to  Frankfort- 

in  808,  and  for  nearly  600  years  it  was  the  on-the-Main,  where  ho  wrote  his  ^WAiV^ft;  if/^r 

largcdt  and  principal  commercial  city  of  Den-  hUdent^rmendcn  Kaiterie*  MtromiBchen  J^itJa 

mark.  Its  decline  was  owing  to  its  narbor  be-  (1812).   In  1812  he  was  made  profeseor  in  tb« 

coming  nearly  filled  up.  newly  fonndd  ]  vconm  at  Frankfort,  in  1814 

SCHLEY,  a  8.  W.  co.  of  Georfria,  drained  city  librarian,  uiiil  la  1H17  i>rute>sor  of  history 

by  branches  of  Flint  river ;  area,  alout  200  aq.  at  Heidelberg.    His  most  remarkable  work  il 

m.;  pop.  in  1800,  4,finn,  «.t"  whom  2,848  were  his  *"  History  of  tho  Kiirlitoeruii  (  Vr.tnrr.  ni^d 

slaves.   It  has  been  recently  formed  from  Ma-  of  the  Nineteenth  till  the  Ovenhrow  of  the 

rion  CO.   Capital,  Ellaville.  French  Empire*'  (8  vols.,  Heidelberf;,  ]8Si-*4C>. 

SCITLICK,  or  ScnuK,  Franz,  count,  an  Aus-  ivhicli  1ms  bfcn  tran!rfat«Ml  into  English  lyR 

triau  general,  born  in  Prague^  May  23,  1789.  Davison  (8  vols..  London,  184d-'52).  Beside 

He  is  of  a  noble  Boheraiiui  fWrnlly,  and  was  this  he  wrote  WntwnaXki^witt^  VebenUditr 

destined  by  his  father  for  a  di|i]  'n  iti   career ;  Gf  i-'hi^hU  der  nl',     W>lf  vnd  ihrcr  Cuttur  (3 

but  ho  preferred  the  profession  of  arms.    He  vols.,  Frankfort,  lS26-'34),  and  n'€lt<fm0kiBlU4 

evinced  his  devotion  to  tho  cause  of  the  em-  in  ttimmmenhdngender  SnShhtng  (9  Tok, 

peror  Francis  by  raising  3  companies  upon  his  18l7-'24).  Tho  Weltge9ehithtffurdaaDeutMh4 

Bohemian  estates,  and  at  the  breaking  ont  of  Volk  (vols,  i.-xv.,  1844-*55)  is  partly  writtea 

the  war  of  1809  entered  the  anny  as  lieu-  by  Sclilosser  himwlf,  and  partly  elaborst«d 

tenant  in  tho  regiment  of  Albert  cuirassiers,  after  his  work.s  by  Kricgk.    Sehloaser'a  liit 

and  rose  to  the  rank  of  captain,  which  he  re-  work  is  Studien  mher  Danti  fl^nni. 

sigDcd  when  in  1812  Austria  went  into  alliance  SCHLOZEB,  August  Lupwio  vox,  a  G«r- 

wltb  France  against  Russia.  When  war  was  man  historian,  Dom  at  Jagstadt,  in  Uobealolw- 

doclared  against  NaiMtlenn  in  1813,  he  took  an  Tvirchhcrg  (now  in  Wfirtemberg).  Jnly  5. 17S7, 

active  part  in  the  campaigi^  but,  leading  at  died  Sept.  1<.  isoo.   He  studied  at  WittenbMV 

Wabfaan  a  body  of  Bnanan  drugouna  to  the  at-  and  CMwDgeu,  taught  for  a  time  in  a  BiradiM 
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fimfly,  and  in  1761  became  literary  anistant  to 

Muller,  the  lilstoriu^'raiilu r  of  the  emperor  of 
1 1  Uh^ia,  and  a  tutor  in  his  family,  in  the  follow- 
i ;  I year  he  l)«ettnieteaeher  in  a  pnbUo  aotdemy, 
in  17G4  was  ofTered  a  iircfej^.^oi-ship  at  Got- 
ringea;  but  through  the  intluence  of  Mailer, 
with  whom  he  had  quarrelled,  an  order  was  ])ro- 
cured  ftt>m  the  czar  forbidding  him  to  leave 
;f:e  conntr}'.    In  17C5,  however,  ho  obtained 
chair  of  Russian  history  iu  the  academy  of 
St.  Petersburg,  and  in  1767  accepted  the  pro* 
fvi>orship  of  political  s<'ience  at  GOttingen, 
wilich  he  held  for  about  40  years.  He  was  en* 
tiui)lcd  by  the  czar  Alexander  in  1804,  and  re- 
^•-ived  the  title  of  privy  roimcilhir  of  jngtice. 
Ui:>  principal  works  are  the  AlUjemeine  nor- 
diidf  GttdkiehU  (S  voK  Halle,  1772).  and  his 
<i.  rmon  critical  edition  of  the  chronicle  of  the 
iiusijiiau  monk  Nestor  (5  vols.,  Gottingen,  1802- 
Yalaable  contributions  to  the  political 
!ii>tory  of  his  time  are  contained  in  his  Brief- 
(10  vols.,  Gottinj?en,  177C-H2).  and 
i^hmUauz'ujcn  (18  vols,,  Gottingt'U,  l7H2-"y3). 
—His  daughter  Dorothea  (horn  1770,  died 
1  ^-S),  distinguished  herself  by  rare  scliolarship, 
aitd  received  the  degree  of  doctor  from  the 
QQiversity  of  QAttingeiL   Her  brother  Chbis- 
TiAs  (died  183n  wrote  A  life  of  hia  £rther  (2 
vok,  Leipsic,  1828). 
fiOHltALKALDEir.  See  Smaixjau}. 
SCHMELLFIJ,  J  n.vxx  ^NjfDHEAr*,  a  German 
I>hilologist,  boru  in  Tirschenreuth,  Upper  Fran- 
conia,  Aug.  6,  1785,  died  in  Munich,  July  27, 
In  1804  ho  was  travelling  in  Switzer- 
i  id,  when  ho  was  induced  to  join  a  Swiss 
r-  .nraent  in  the  S{ianish  sl  rvice,  and  continued 
ill  military  servil  e  in  various  parts  Of  Europe 
luitil  1815.    In  1SJ7  he  became  professor  in 
the  school  of  cadets  at  Munich,  and  in  1828 
extraordinary  profesacv  of  the  ancient  German 
!  iii^age  and  literature  in  the  university  of 
it  vt  city.    His  most  important  works  are; 

Mundarten  Baiem*  (Munich,  1821),  and 
I'lirUehe*  Wdrterh^irh  (4  vols..  Stntt;_'art  aiid 
T  ibingen,  1827-36).  His  Vmbrische*  Worter- 
^t^&  was  e^ted  after  his  death  by  Bergmann 
(Vienna,  1855). 

SCHNEIDER,  Jooaxn  Gottlob,  a  German 
rtfilologiat  and  naturalist,  born  near  "Wurzen, 
^  ivony.  in  1750,  died  in  Breslau,  Jan.  IS,  1822. 
He  studied  at  Leip?ip,  and  after  several  years 
(Treat  poverty  was  enijiloyed  by  Brunck  at 
r:L*bourg  in  1774  to  assist  him  in  his  e<rttion 
«-'J  the  Greek  poets,  lie  became  in  1770  pro- 
f<^5^^»or  of  philology  and  eloquence  in  the  uni- 
vcrsi^  of  Franlcfort-on-the-Oder,  removrng  to 
I'frslau  when  that  institution  was  transferred 
'  'titer  in  1811.  Irom  1816  until  his  death 
j-e  was  chief  librarian  of  tbennivendty.  Among 
ni'*  philolofricnl  and  critical  works  are  anno- 
tited  editions  of  Anacreon,  Pindar,  Plutarch, 
Aristotle's  "  Natural  History,"  the  Orphic 
'  .n-^.  I>emetriusPhalereu'4,  Jillian,2enophon, 
•)icaoder,  Theophrastus.  and  Oppian.  Tic  pub- 
J^Asdalso  a  Greek  and  Gvrmun  lexicon,  and  iu 
Geman  a  number  of  wwks  on  natural  history. 


SOHNETZ,  JcAir  Yioxoi,  a  Frenob  painter, 

born  at  Yorsailles,  April  U,  17ST.  He  was  a 
pupil  successively  of  Havid,  Gros,  and  Gerard, 
and  obtained  a  gold  medal  at  the  exhibition  of 

1S19  for  his  pictures  of The  Good  Samaritan" 
and  "  Jeremiah  weeping  over  the  Ruins  of  Je- 
rusalem." He  then  visited  Italy,  and  painted 
several  striking  Italian  scenes,  as  A  Bri;L'and*s 
Wife  flecinjf  into  the  Carapapna  of  Heme," 
"The  Pilgrims  Asleep,  '  and  ''The  Vow  to  the 
Madonna."^  His  "Gipsy  foretelling  the  Future 
of  Sixtns  T."  had  already  him  a  high 

reputation.  Among  his  large  historical  paint> 
ings  are  *'The  Saok  of  Borne  by  the  Constable 
do  Bourbon"  (1836),  "  TheCnstahle  do  Mont- 
morency mortully  wounded  at  the  Battle  of  tit. 
Denis"  (1886),  **Thel*roces8ionoftheCn]Bader8 
around  Jerusalem,"  "The  Great  ('ond6  at  the 
Battle  of  Senef,"  and  "  The  Combat  of  the  29th 
July  at  the  Hotel  do  Ville."  He  succeeded 
G^'rard  in  tlie  aeademy  of  fine  arts  in  1887, 
from  1840  to  IMT  was  director  of  the  French 
school  of  painting  at  Home,  and  after  u  rciji- 
denco  of  5  years  at  home  resumed  the  same 
po.sifion  in  R()mc,  where  ho  still  reside  s.  In 
185o  iio  beut  tu  ilie  universal  exhibition  ai  Paris 
a  large  picture  of  "Chri.st  calling  Little  Chil- 
dren." for  which  he  obtained  a  gold  medal  of 
the  tirst  class. 

80HN0RR  VON  OAROliJFEU),  Juinrs,  a 
German  painter,  horn  in  T  ijisic,  Murch  26, 
1794.  He  received  his  art  education  in  Home 
nnder  the  infinenco  of  Cornelius  and  Over- 
beck,  and  in  1827  was  appointed  professor  of 
histoncal  paintinp  iu  tho  academy  of  fine  arta 
in  Munich,  where  he  also  executed  an  impor- 
tant scries  of  encaostio  paintings  illustrating  the 
his«tory  of  rhrirlemsgne,  Frederic  Bnrharo.ssa, 
and  Kudulph  of  llapsburg,  for  the  royul  palace. 
Rve  apartments  in  the  same  building  werasnb- 
pcquently  decorated  by  liim  with  frL-mes  and 
paintings  of  scenes  from  the  Is  thdungenikd. 
In  1640be  was  appointed  director  of  the  picture 
frallery  and  professor  in  the  a*  ;iih?niy  of  fine 
arts  in  Dresden.  His  works  arc  in  tho  style  of 
the  new  German  school,  of  which  he  is  one  of 
the  most  energetic  and  mannered  fdllowera.  A 
series  of  woodcuts  from  his  designs  illustrating 
biblical  history  have  been  published  at  Leipsic 
and  reprinted  in  I^ndon  (2  vols.  4to.,  1852). 

SCIKELCriER,  Victor,  a  Fr.  nch  writer  and 
politician,  born  in  Paris,  July  21.  1804.  lie 
bccanio  connected  as  art  critic  with  some  Pa- 
ri~i:in  Journals,  asj-isted  with  his  pen  and  his 
purse  some  of  the  newspapers  most  determined 
in  their  opposition  to  the  government  of  Lonis 
Philip])'  .  devoted  hirnsilf  to  tho  rau--e  of 
negro  emancipation,  in  relation  to  which  ho 
nuhlished  in  1888  lU  VemlaToge  ita  wnn  et  d» 
la  Ugislatiun  colon iah,  eni!»odying  the  results 
of  his  observations  during  a  journey  in  Mexico, 
Cuba,  and  the  United  States.  In  1 840  appeared 
his  Abolition  de  Vesclafagey  examai  dcsprijuqU 
eon  ire  la  conUur  fhs  AfrirainM  et  dt«  mtuj-miles; 
and  in  tho  same  year  ho  visited  the  West  In- 
dies, pnblishini^  after  his  retom  Xet  eolmki 
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^mnffdm  (18^,  and  Lt$  Mfojilw  Hivm^rm 

et  n<!  ^3  vol?,  ^^vo.,  1843).  After  a  tonr 
throuKli  iigypt.  Greece,  and  Turkey,  he  pre- 
sented aview  of  orfental  lervltadein  his  EgypU 
en  1845  (1846).  In  1S47  ho  published  Z7i/«- 
toire  de  Vesclavags  petidant  la  tUm  ddmiira 
annee*  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1847).  He  vfalted  the 
banks  of  tho  Senegal,  the  revolution  of  184S 
occTirrin^  durinir  his  absence,  and  was  appoint- 
ed on  las  return  under  secretary  of  tho  navy 
department.  Uo  immediately  caused  a  com- 
mittee to  be  appointed  to  draft  a  bill  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  the  French  colonics  and 
the  emanoipiiAion  aet  of  April  87, 1848,  was  the 
Tesult.  FJicted  to  the  legislature  by  both 
Gnadclouue  and  Martinique,  he  sat  for  the  for- 
mer island,  become  a  prominent  member  of  the 
"mountain,"  and  on  the  eoup  (Pi'tat  of  "Dec.  2, 
1851,  appeared  in  his  scorf  of  office  among  the 
insurgents  in  tho  faubourg  Bt.  Antoioe.  Sidled 
from  France,  he  wont  to  England,  where  he 

Sublishe<3  ''"up  tVetat  dn  2  Dccemhre  (Txin- 
on,  1852) ;  aa  elaborate  ''Life  of  llaadel,''  in 
English  (1857);  and  latterly  an  English  pam> 
pblct  nn  tlio  Anjflo-French  alliance. 

SCHOFFKR,  Peteb,  one  of  the  inventors  of 
printing,  bom  in  Gcrnslieun  near  Darnista<lt 
about  1480,  tlieil  in  tlio  sprincc  of  1502.  Km  Ir 
in  life  bo  followed  tho  profession  of  a  oopyiHt  at 
Paris,  bat  abont  1450  removed  to  Kentx,  where 
he  bocam  i  assistant  in  tho  printing  cstal>- 
lisbmeot  of  Faust  and  Gutenberg,  and  aifter  the 
dissolntion  of  the  partnership  between  these 
two  became  a  partner  of  the  former,  and  sub- 
sequently married  his  granddaughter  Christine. 
The  first  work  on  which  his  name  appears  is 
the  celebrated  Psalter,  printed  with  large  cut 
type  in  Aug.  1457.  Afterward,' in  conjinn  ti.in 
with  Faust,  he  publislied  several  work^;  and 
after  the  death  of  the  latter,  SchOtlor  continued 
the  business  for  abont  f?5  years,  lie  left  ns 
his  suooesaor  his  son  Johann  SchOfter,  whose 
name  is  appended  to  the  Mercfirku  TriBmoji*- 
t'ls  of  1603,  and  many  works  after  tliat  date. 
Scbotifer  was  tho  inventor  of  punches,  by 
which  sharpness  and  fifdsh  were  given  to  the 
type. 

JSCnOlLVRIE,  a  S.  E.  co.  of  N.  Y.,  drained 
by  Sehoharie  and  Catskill  creeks;  area,  675 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 84,469.  A  branch  of  the 
Catskil!  mnnntains  occupies  tho  8.  part,  and  a 
ridgu  e.iUed  tho  TIellebark  mountains  extends 
along  the  £.  border.  Iron  ore,  limestone,  and 
Pindstone  are  found,  and  there  arc  sidphur 
springs  in  tho  N.  W.  The  productions  in  1855 
wore  41,719  bushels  of  wheat,  490,068  of  oats, 
87,592  of  ryo.  101. ir.^  of  Indian  rorn,  169,678 
of  buckwheat,  44,13G  of  barley,  190,432  of  po- 
tatoes, 88,483  of  peas,  223,189  of  apples,  48,774 
toii^  of  hay,  440,754  lbs.  of  hops,  1,832,267  of 
butter,  and  108,416  of  wool.  The  coonty  bad 
85  churches,  194  schools,  8  newspaper  offices, 
4  furnaces,  27  grist  ndlla,  and  118  saw  mills. 
Capital,  Sehohario. 

SCHOLASTICISM.  See  Nominaubm,  and 
Fbilosopht,  vol.  liii.  265. 


fiOHOMBEBO,  FiusDmcH  HmufAHy,  cooiC, 

a  rifrtTinn  soldier,  born  in  Hei<'.  I'  rr/  in  ISjc. 
1(>15,  killed  at  the  battle  of  the  iioyne  in  Ire- 
land, July  1, 16fH>.  He  was  the  SOB  of  cvwm 
S<•liO!;l^cr_^  a  hiprh  officer  in  the  hou^-l.  -Id 
of  the  elector  palatine,  by  an  EngU&h  lady, 
Ann,  of  the  Dudley  nmily,  and  loftt  bo^ 
his  parents  when  only  a  few  months  old. 
Being  a  Protestant,  he  fought  again i^t  tlio  iic- 
perialists  during  the  SO  years'  war,  aiierbatdj 
in  the  Dntch,  Swedish,  and  French  anBBiea,sM 
his  property  was  confiscated  by  tho  emperor. 
After  the  peace  of  Westphfdia  he  was  ^^' 
pointed  chamberlain  to  the  young  WilHam  IL  «f 
Orange.    In  IRfjO  lio  reyiovcd  to  Franco,  and 
eerveKi  with  distinction  under  Turenue,  reoet^ 
log  the  brevet  rank  of  Hentenant-geiieral.  nad 
the  peace  of  the  Pyr6n6e8.    In  1660  ho  t  ntered 
the  Portagnese  service,  won  the  rictarieft 
of  Estremoa,  Jnne  8,  1868,  and  YillaTicMss, 
June  17,  1665.  compelling  Spain  to  rocogiu» 
tho  hnnsc  of  Brnjranca,  and  at  the  con<  h:.«!^:i 
of  peace  in  lllGb  returned  to  France  and  bcr:im  5 
naturalized  there.   Being  placed  in  commaQd 
of  the  French  army  on  the  Sjianisli  froiitirr.  he 
took  Fip;uera8  and  several  otiier  st rongholds  ia 
Catalonia,  and  in  lfi75  was  promoted  totheraak 
of  nmrshiil.    Dnriiii;  the  t'ollowii)^  rears  he 
commanded  in  Flanders,  and  forced  the  encmj 
to  raise  the  sieges  of  jfaestricht  <1876)  and 
Cliarlerni  (1677).    On  tho  revocation  of  tl:i 
edict  of  Kantes  (1685)  ho  went  to  Portonl,  and 
negotiated  the  marriage  between  Pedro  ll.  mi. 
Maria  Sophia,  daughter  of  the  elector  palatine 
Frederic  William.    He  afterward  repaired  to 
Berlin,  and  in  1687  was  api>ointed  to  the  chief 
command  of  the  army  of  Brandenburg  and  thi 
frovemorsliip  of  the  province  of  Prusaia.  In 
iG88  Williiiin  UI.  of  Orange,  when  about  lo  uii 
for  England,  appointed  him  his  second  in  eaas> 
mand,  "  as  the  greatest  liviiifr  master  of  the  ait 
of  war.'^  He  entered  London  riding  by  the  siie 
of  the  prince,  and  dividing  with  him  the  gassef 
the  nniititude,  introduced  tho  most  rigorous  dis- 
cipline among  the  troops,  and  in  1669  reosivcd 
from  the  house  of  eommons  a  toCo  of  tbaaks 
for  his  services,  and  was  created  duke  of  Lein- 
ster.    A  grant  of  £100,000  was  abo  awarded 
him  by  parliament.    In  1689  he  was  sent  to 
Ireland,  bnt,  owing  to  tho  disorganised  stals 
of  the  army,  made  little  headway  against  tht 
party  of  King  James.    In  June,  Id'JO,  he  wik» 
Joined  by  William  with  largo  rot>nforoem^Ma, 
and  both  marched  toward  the  H  v!ie  to  mtxt 
the  enemy.   In  the  battle  whicii  took  place  on 
the  bank  of  that  river  Behorabsig  ml  wl^ 
leading  a  charge. 

SCUOMBEKG,  Uzsm,  comte  de»  •  Wtmck 
soldier  and  statesman,  bom  In  Paris  in  1999, 
died  in  10ri2.  Ilavin;;  attained  the  rank  vf 
heutenant-generai  by  active  service  in  the  army, 
he  became  in  1607  counciUor  of  state,  in  1608 
governor  of  Limousin,  in  1615  ambassador  to 
England,  and  in  1616  colonel-general  of  all  tb« 
German  troops  ia  the  service  of  France.  In  U19 
ha  was  named  anperinltndant  of  flnanoa  sad 
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LTftiid  master  of  artillery,  assisted  in  redndaff 
Proteat.iut  stroiifirljolds  in  LiUipfiiedoc  and 
( <  aicnne,  and  in  1621  becamo  prime  mimster, 
l>nt  was  displaced  hj  Richelieu  in  1684.  He 
IS  raised  the  next  year  to  the  rank  ofmar  lial 

:  France,  expelled  the  English  from  the  i^l- 
I  tnd  «r  Be  111  1687;  end  diraogiiirii^d  bfamelf 
tiuringthc  sicfre  of  T-a  Rochelle ;  took  Pigiu  rol 
'u  1630,  and  forced  the  duke  ot  Savoy  to  raise 
rNc  Mego  of  Oasale;  in  1688  commanded  tbe 
.  HIT  sent  by  Richelieu  againt^t  the  insnrgont^i 

u  Langiicdoc,  on  Supt.  1  dotoiited  find  t(»()k 
'/ristiocr  tlio  duke  of  Montmorency  nt  Caatcl- 
:.audai7,  Htd  as  a  reward  was  made  govern- 

r  of  LangntMloc.    He  published  a  Edat'wn  de 

■  o'lfTTc  d' Italic  (Paris,  1630),  giving  an  ao- 
<:!it  of  his  laet  campaign  in  that  country. — 

ii-  son  Chjjilej*,  born  in  1601,  died  in  1666, 
TL  fved  under  him  in  Italy  and  Languedoc,  sue* 
*  t-cded  him  as  i^reraor  of  the  latter  province, 
^jifeated  the  Sp.ininrds  at  l^ucatc  in  1636,  re- 
'.  rived  the  rank  of  marsltal,  took  Perpignau  ia 
'M%  a&d  diatingtilBbed  himself  at  the  head  of 
flrmy  which  invaded  Catalonia  in  1648.  H© 
iuired  the  title  of  duke  by  hie  marriage  with 
iiiii.  duchess  of  Halluyn. 
BCHOMBURGK,  Sin  Robsht  Hkkwak,  an 
jliah  traveller,  bom  in  Freiburg,  on  the  Un- 
rut,  June  5, 1804.  lie  came  in  bis  youth  to  the 
United  States,  and  was  for  vome  time  partner 
n  tobacco  mannfactory  \n  Yinnr.'v.i.    In  1830 

V  went  almost  penniless  to  tliu  Utht  Indies, 
■<i  wUle  staying  on  tiie  little  island  of  Ane* 
■•'.ix,  one  of  the  Virgin  frroup,  wns  cnconrnpi  d 

V  liie  English  governor  to  explore  the  island, 
ile  obtsineid  mneh  valuable  innnTnation  on  the 

tn:rcrous  coa8t^^,  and  laid  an  es.>*ay  on  the  fuL- 
j-xi  before  the  English  geographical  society, 
v.liieh  procured  him  some  influential  patrons. 
1-  1>>34  the  geographical  society  and  sonio  bot- 
.:  i-ts  fnrai^hed  him  the  means  of  undertnkiiit; 
•  ^'-icatilic  expedition  to  British  Guiann,  whero 
^f>cnt  4  years,  making  important  di-( overies 
the  interior  of  the  country.  He  pnl.lislied  fl^e 
--ults  of  his  investigations  in  his  '*  Jiescrintion 
'  Irtish  Ouiaoa,  Geographical  and  Ststisncsl" 
L'-ndon,  1640),    Views  in  the  Interior  of  (Ini- 
'-i '  (1840),  and  reports  to  tiie  geographical 

■  olety,  which  were  translated  into  German 
I  >'  brother  Otto  (luat  n  in  G^ihiiui  vml 
■"f*  Orinoco,  Leipsic,  1841).  Every  branch  of 
Tiiiriirsl  science  has  been  greatly  enriched  by 

use  volumes,  and  one  new  plant,  first  de- 
f<rilied  by  Schornhnffrk,  ha«j  been  called  in  his 
l-^uer  SchamhurgkM  orchida.    The  great  l'i<r- 
*vitt  ngia  lily  was  discovered  by  him  on  this 
i'/^niey.    In  1840  the  British  government 
: '^ccd  him  at  the  head  of  a  coounission  to 
':ney  the  fh)ntier  between  Brftiah  Guiana 
-nd  Brazil,  and  to  make  further  geographical 
ethnolc^cai  investigations.    The  enter- 
I'Hm  w«a  eommenoed  in  1641,  and  terminated 
'1  1844.   lie  was  knighted  by  the  qiiecn,  and 
rtceiToi  an  appointment  in  the  service  of  the 
sovtnuiiMit    In  1847  he  published  a  "His- 
toiyefBnbidoa;*'  la  19*8  he  proposed  to  the 


British  association  a  plan  of  reducing  anwrit- 

ten  langtrajrcs  to  an  alphabet  in  Koman  char- 
acters; and  ill  August  of  the  same  yeai*  lie  was 
aj>i>ointed  Britbh  consul  and  charge  d'ajfairetm 
the  IV»mini(an  republic,  Avitli  \siruh  ho  con- 
cluded in  1840  an  advantageous  commercial 
treaty.  The  geographieal  society  receired  from 
him  ft  number  of  interesting  reports  on  the  isl- 
and of  St.  Domiogot  and  iu  1868  on  the  pen* 
Insula  of  Samana.  He  has  been  made  Ph.D. 
by  the  university  of  Konigsberg,  a  knight  of 
the  red  eaglo  by  the  king  of  Prussia,  a  knight 
of  the  order  of  merit  by  the  king  of  Saxony, 
and  a  chevalier  of  the  French  legion  of  honor. 
Since  1857  ho  has  resided  at  Bangkok  as  British 
consul  for  biam. — Otto,  brother  oi  the  preced- 
ing, bom  at  Voigtstiidt,  iu  Thuringiu,  Aug. 
le,  1810,  died  at  Buchsfelde,  in  South  Aus- 
tralia, Aug.  16, 1857.  He  studied  at  the  uui> 
▼ersity  of  Halle,  took  an  active  part  in  the 
]>urgrhrni^chaft.  and  on  that  account  was  im- 
prisoned for  several  years  in  the  fortress  of 
jfagdebumr.  He  pnulshed  German  translar 
til 'IIS  of  several  works  of  his  brother,  and  in 
1846  commenced  with  Froricp  the  nublication 
of  a  geographical  journal  entitled  Forttchritt* 
der  Geographic  und  Jfaturmuenaeho/t.  Dur- 
ing tbe  revolutionary  movements  of  IMS  he 
was  very  active  in  promoting  the  efiicii;ut  or- 
ganisslion  of  meduuucs*  associations ;  but  after 
the  snrcesfl  of  the  conntcr  revolution  in  1849  he 
emigrated  to  Australia,  where  he  6])ent  tbe  re- 
mainder of  his  Kfe  as  a  farmer,  serving  also  a 
colony  of  German  emigrants  n%  pastor  and  jus- 
tice of  tbe  peace. — ^A  third  brother,  Mobjtz 
RtcnAKD,  sccompanied  his  brother  Sir  Robert 
in  1840  to  Ciuiana,  at  the  expense  of  the  king 
of  Prus.sia,  and  M'ith  his  brother  Otto  took  part 
in  the  publication  of  the  German  accoxmt  of 
this  journey.  In  1849  he  embarked  for  Aus- 
tralia, whither  he  was  afterward  followed  by  a 
fourth  brother,  Julius. 

8CIIONBEIN,  CmiisTiAS  FniEDSica,  a  Ger- 
man chemist,  born  in  ^VL;rt^^nlhe^fr,  Oct.  18, 
1799.  In  l824-'5  he  tauglit  chemi&lry  and 
physics  at  BeUhau  near  Rudoli>tadt.  To  com- 
])Kte  his  pcicntific  education  he  visited  Eng- 
land (1826)  and  Paris,  and  in  1828  was  called 
to  the  university  of  BSsel.  His  first  experi- 
nient:^  on  the  passivity  of  iron  led  to  a  series 
of  voltaic  and  electro-chemical  iuvc:>tigatious. 
In  1839  ho  discovered  otone,  and  in  1846  in* 
vented  gun  cotton.  He  has  of  late  years  de- 
voted hunself  to  experiment'*  with  oxygen.  Of 
his  works,  which  have  usually  appeared  first  in 
neriodicals,  the  most  noteworthy  are :  Uua  Vt  r- 
/uilt,n  df  g  El9m$  ettm  Sftrrcrstojf  (B6sc\,  1^-7); 
JJcitrdge  zur  phynkalmhcn  Chanie  ^^l844;; 
Uther  die  Ermtgung  des  Ozom  (1844);  and 
T'l  f'cr  die  langfame  vrtd  niftrJu'  Yerhrfunnngdtr 
Korper  in  atmoivhdrucher  Ln/t  (184o). 

eOHdNBBUNN,  a  village  of  Lower  Aus- 
tria, about  2  Til.  S.  W.  from  Vienna,  on  a  Fmall 
affluent  of  tho  Danube.  It  is  the  site  of  Uie 
emperor^a  sommer  pdace,  a  large  building, 
aarroaaded  bjr  a  beantifol  park  containing  bo- 
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tanical  and  zoological  gardens.  It  was  ooou- 
pied  by  Napoleon  in  1805  and  1809.  The 
peace  of  Presburg  \vii.h  ratified  here  iu  the  fur- 
mer  year,  and  the  piace  of  Vienna  concluded 
here  in  the  latter.  Naixilcon's  son,  the  doke 
of  Reichstadt,  died  here  in  July,  1832. 

80H00L  BROTHERS  akd  SCHOOL  SIS- 
TERS, tlio  colloctivo  name  of  tho  nnraerous 
religoos  congregations  iu  the  lioman  Catholic 
ohnroh,  which  devote  thenuelvies  to  the  instnio- 
tion  of  youth.  The  most  important  of  them 
are  the  "  Brethren  of  the  Christian  Schools," 
founded  in  1679  by  La  Salle.  (See  BRErnRBK 
OF  THS  OmtBTum  SoHOOLS.)  Among  the  other 
male  congregations  of  this  class  the  followinj^ 
deserve  to  be  noticed:  1.  The  ''Congregation 
of  Christian  Instruction,"  founded  in  1820,  in 
Brittany,  by  the  abb6  Jean  de  Lamennais,  a 
brother  of  the  celebrated  author,  principally 
for  taking  charge  of  the  primary  sonoohiinsnch 
locnlifios  ft3  wore  tinaLle  to  support  two  breth- 
ren at  a  time,  and  for  this  reason  were  debarred 
from  the  aervloes  of  the  hrethren  of  the  Chris- 
tian schools  of  La  Salle.  Tlioy  had  in  18(50  ii;- 
ward  of  100  establishments  with  more  than  tiOO 
members,  mostly  fai  France.  2.  The Brothers 
of  Christian  Instruction,"  founded  in  1821  by 
the  abb6  Coindrin  at  Puy  in  France,  had  in  I860 
about  300  members  in  50  establishments,  of 
which  3  (Mobile,  Dnbuqiie,  and  Shieldsborough, 
Miss.)  are  in  the  United  States,  and  all  the  otlicrs 
in  France.  8.  The  "  Christian  Brothers  of  the 
Society  of  Mary"  {Freres  Mari9te»\  founded  in 
IHfft,  t'V  tho  abb6  Chanl-naJe  and  some  otlior 

Jrie:»t«4,  in  the  diocese  of  Bordeaux,  had  in  1858 
,665  members  and  886  houses,  of  which  8  were 
in  the  United  States  (Cincinnati,  San  Antonio, 
and  Pittsburg),  1  in  Scotland,  1  in  Austria,  1  in 
New  Caledonia,  and  the  others  in  France.  4. 
The  "  Christian  Brothers,"  founded  by  the  Rev. 
E.  Rico,  nt  Waterford,  Ireland,  have  a  .superior- 
geuei'ul  at  Dublin,  and  iu  18G0  Jiad  51  estab- 
Hshments  in  Ireland,  9  in  England,  and  several 
more  in  tho  British  possessions  in  India  and 
Australia.  They  conduct  iu  ail  180  schools, 
in  which  over  21,000  children  and  adults  re- 
ceive nrelizious  and  secular  education.  5.  Two 
congregations  of Brothers  of  St.  Joseph,"  the 
one  founded  in  1816  in  Belgium  and  still  con- 
fined to  that  conntrv,  the  other  founded  inlR21 
by  tho  abb6  DugariS,  and  later  united  with 
the  **Oongregation  of  the  Holy  Gross,"  which 
has  a  number  of  institutions  in  France  and 
several  in  the  United  States  (  in  the  dioceses  of 
Ohicago  and  Fort  Wayne ). — Beside  the  congre- 
gations he  re  mmmersted  there  are  sevend  minor 
one.s,  wliich  occupy  them.selvefl  solely  or  mofstly 
with  the  instruction  of  youth,  in  France  alouo 
there  were  in  1849  25  congregations,  which  to- 
gether had  charge  of  T.ri'.iO  schools.  In  tho 
United  States  there  wore  in  1800,  beside  the  con- 
gregations already  mentioned,  the  '^Xaverian 
Brothers  "  in  Louisville  since  1854.  and  "  I^rnth- 
ers  of  the  Holy  Family"  in  the  diocese  of  St. 
Paul,  Minn.  In  several  non-Ohristian  oonntries, 
as  Bjria)  Ohinai  dm.,  congregatioiia  of  aafciva 


school  brothers  have  been  organized  by  the  nSs' 

sionaries. — ^The  number  of  female  ns>»'xriatiou 
which  have  been  established  soiely  or  chiefij 
for  the  purpose  of  conducting  schools  is  mwh 
larger  than  that  of  the  mule  con;rregati  :iv 
France  alone  in  1843  had  85  diti'ercnt  congr^ft- 
tioos,  having  charge  of  8,300  schools,  ife  nl> 
lowing  nro  among  i\m<q  having  the  Urjt-t 
number  of  members :  1.  The  Congregation  of 
Kevera,"  confined  to  Pk«nce,  and  comprising  it 
1860  about  2,000  sisters  in  245  establishmenti. 

2.  The  "Congregation  of  ?7ancy."  which  ia 
1856  had  1,150  members  in  412  establishment*, 
of  which  12  wore  in  Belgium,  29  in  Algerii, 
a  few  in  Holland,  and  the  others  in  France. 

3.  The  *'  Congregation  of  Poor  School  Sisttff 
of  Bavaria,"  founded  in  1834  by  Sebastian  Job 
and  Michael  Wittmann.  with  109  estnldi^hmcatj 
in  Germany  and  18  in  America.  4.  The  **  Coo- 
gregation  of  St.  Saovenr  le  Vioomte,**  in  the 
dioroso  of  Contances,  with  83  establishments 
and  460  members.  5.  The  "  Congregatioo  of 
Nantes,**  with  68  establishmenta  and  460  men- 
!>ers.  n.  The  "  Conj.Tet.'atii jn  of  Meniingen"^ 
(in  Switzerland),  with  36  houses  and 

7.  "  Ladies  of  tho  Sacred  Heart"  (in  3  cougiv- 
patlons,  the  oldest  of  which  Was  fonnded  in 
1800  by  Mile.  Barat),  with  more  than  200 
establishments,  of  wliich  19  arc  in  North  Axaer- 
ioa.  8.  "  Sisters  of  St.  Jo8ei)h"  (in  several  eon- 
grejations),  with  about  600  establishments  and 
more  than  5,uuu  members.  In  the  United  Stata 
there  are  about  80  different  associations  of 
women  mi  di  eting  schools,  some  of  which 
originated  here;  as  the  '^Sisters  of  Loretto," 
fonndedin  Eentooky  in  1613  by  the  Rev.  C.  K«- 
riiK  kx.  who  have  also  houses  in  the  dioc*«^ 
of  St.  Louis,  Little  Rock,  Kansas,  and  Xcw 
Mexico ;  the  "Sirters  of  Charity  of  Nazar^  th.^ 
founded  in  1813  by  the  coai^utor  bislmp  of 
Bardstown.  who  conduct  wliools  in  the  diooescs 
of  Louisville,  Covington,  and  Nashville,  Ac 

SC1I(X)L0RAFT,  a  co.  in  the  upper  penia- 
sida  of  Michigan,  bordering  on  Lake  Sui>eriur, 
and  drained  by  tho  Whitefish  and  V*ni»f^ 
rivers;  area,  2,600  sq.  m. ;  pop.  In  1860. 
Tho  surface  is  hilly  and  covtr<'d  witli  d(.D-: 
forests.  The  "Pictured  Kocks,"  a  perf>endic- 
nlar  wall  of  SOO  to  800  fset  in  height,  curion^ly 
stratifiL'd.  and  extending  many  miles  along  the 
S.  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  are  in  this  coimtr. 

SCHOOLCRAFT,  Hexuy  Rowk,  l.L.l)..':in 
American  author,  bom  in  "Wntervlift  (now  i\  il- 
derland),  Albany  co.,  K  Y.,  March  2S,  IT'J?. 
ili^i  lirot  American  ancestor  settled  in  Albany 
CO.  in  the  reign  of  C^rge  II.,  and  tav|^t 
school,  whence  his  name  of  Calcraft  was  popu- 
larly clianged  to  Schoolcraft.  He  entered  Unioo 
college  in  his  15th  year,  studied  chemistry  and 
mineralogy  tinder  Prof.  F.  ITal!  of  MiddK  brjrv 
college,  Vt.,  and  tauglit  himself  Hebrew,  Ger- 
man, French,  geology,  &c.  EBs  ftther  War 
the  superinti  ndcnt  of  a  gbuss  house,  he  studied 
the  art  of  glass  making,  and  in  1816  commenoed 
at  Utica  the  publication  of  %  work  on  "'Vitre> 
ology,"  which  waa  not  completed.  In  1817-19 
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1m  mde  *  jonnwf  to  thtt  Wctt,  tad  after  hb 

:.:arn  visited  Wa-sliinjjton  with  a  very  comjileto 
mioenloziciil  and  geological  oollection,  and 
ptibluhed  *  A  View  of  the  Lead  Mines  of  Mis- 
souri," &c.  (8vo^  Xew  York,  1819),  and  a  MT- 
rttive,  since  enlarged  under  the  title  of  "  Scenes 
«&J  Adreoturea  in  the  Semi-Alpine  Region  of 
the  Ottrk  Motmtaiiui  of  M  laeotiri  and  Arkan- 
bfc"(STo..P}iila.Wi  'u  t.  hi  1820  he  was 

iwiftint<wl  geologist  to  an  exploring  expedition 
uMtf  Gen.  Oaaa  to  the  Lake  Snp^dor  copper 
re^oQ  and  the  upper  Mississippi,  of  wlddi  he 
{••ibiished  a  narrative  ia  1821 ;  and  in  the  latter 
)<iar,  leinjr  appointed  stccrttjiry  to  a  cnmmis- 
fioB  to  irt-at  w^ith  the  Indians  at  Chicago,  ho 
invellei]  tljruii^'h  Illinois  and  nlung  the  AVa- 
Uili  and  Miami  rivers,  and  embodied  the  re- 
loito  u  '^Thivels  In  the  Geatral  Porttona  of 
-e  Missisfrippi  Valley,"  &c.  (8vo.,  New  York, 
li-}-'  .   He.  eivingr  in  1^22  the  njtf><>intment  of 
hoLna  a^cuL  ou  the  X.  W.  fronikr,  he  estab- 
bibtd  hkost-lf  at  Sank  Ste.  Marie  near  Lidn 
^:.<rior.  tvA  aftc  rwnrd  at  MichUimackinac  on 
Uka  UttTon,  married  in  1823  Mise  Johnston, 
wbo  viB  the  granddani^ter  of  an  Indian  chief^ 
iuwl  be«n  educated  in  Europe,  and  ha^  since 
d  vrted  his  attention  chiefly  to  Indian  ethnol- 
tod  hLitory.  In  1847  he  was  married  agun 
I  Miss  Mary  Howard  of  Sonth  Carolina.  From 
I'^i  to  1832  ho  was  a  member  of  the  territo- 
^  kgiilature  of  Miciiigan,  in  the  former  year 
tnadtd  the  IGehifan  mitorical  aodety,  and 
ra  mi  the  Alpo  -ocivty  at  Detroit,  two  of  his 
i»i^arc8  before  which,  on  the  grammatical  con- 
■^HK^n  of  the  Indian  languages,  were  trans- 
ti.>d       Dnponceaa  and  presented  to  the 
FriOfh  ioi^titute,  which  awarded  him  n  gold 
n:i-.djL    During  this  time  he  also  puliU^hed 
^Tctd  poaaM,  leotnrea,  and  reports  on  hia 
fivorite  topics,  inthiding  "  TIio  Rist»  of  tlio 
VtA,  w  a  Froapect  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  a 
FooB,"  **Gechale,  an  Indian  Lamoit,"  "In- 
i  ia  ilelodiea,"  '*  The  Man  of  Bronze,  or  Por- 
traiture* of  Indian  Character,"  and  '*  Iosco,  or 
^  Ytie  uf  Norina,"'  beside  a  grammar  of  tho 
M(Wtaia  lanirnage.  At  the  head  of  a  aee- 
''■^li  goverr.ment  expedition  in  1S3'2,  he  was 
&r$t  to  disooTcr  tho  soorce  of  the  Missia- 
and  piiblbhed  a  **  HarratiTe  of  an  Expo- 
odun  to  Itasca  Lake,  tho  actual  Source  of  the 
Ha«i4ippi  River '  fSvo..  New  York.  18f?4).  In 
beinar  cuuiml»ioned  to  treat  with  tho 
-  Us  !i  t'lc  upper  lakes,  he  proinn^d  from 
-:<:ni  the  cession  of  in.OOO.noo  acre  of  land  to 
Coitcd  StiOei.  He  was  then  appointed  act- 
iBpermteodeoi  of  Indian  affiura,  and  in  1689 
tfciif  disbursing  agent,  for  tho  northern  depart- 
■ew.  Iq  1841  he  removed  to  New  York,  and 
>*>«d  profKwals  for  an  "  Indian  Cyclopa?dia," 
*^:ch  wag  abandons*!  for  want  of  ancourage- 
Ia  1S42  be  vi?ited  Europe,  and  on  hb 
ttXusn  uade  a  tour  in  w^tern  Virginia,  Ohio, 
*^  OMuda,  eoonnonleating  hia  archnologieal 
i^^etijrarii  na  tliere  to  the  royal  antiquarian 
**^J    Denmark,  of  which  he  is  an  honorary 
^■•ww.  Under  appointment  from  the  atate 
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lagfalatupa  in  1645,  lie  made  a  eenana  and  col- 
lected statistics  of  the  Six  Nations  of  Kew 
York,  publishing  the  results  in  "  Notes  on  the 
Iroquois,  or  Contributions  to  American  History, 
Antiqnities,  and  General  Ethnology**  (8to.,  Ai* 
bnny,  l!'i48).  On  March  3,  1847,  rov<jri.'?s,  in 
consequence  of  his  etibrts,  passed  a  resolution 
mider  wliich,  by  direotion  of  the  aecretary  of 
war,  Mr.  Sohoolcrnft  engaged  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  an  extensive  work  on  the  Indians,  en- 
titled "Historical  and  Statistical  Information 
rwpecting  the  History,  Condition,  and  Pros- 
pects of  the  Indian  Tribe-  of  the  United  States," 
of  which  0  volsi.  4to.  have  a|n>eared,  with 
plates  by  Capt.  (now  Mi^or)  Eastman  and  oth- 
ers fPliihidvlphia,  1851-'7).  This  work,  though 
ooinprising  several  contributions  from  govern- 
ment (^eeraand  others,  is  mostly  ftt>m  the  pen 
of  Mr.  Schoolcraft  himself.  Beside  the  publi- 
cations already  mentioned,  he  is  the  author  of 
"Aigic  Xtesearches,  comprising  Inquiries  re- 
specting the  Mental  Characteristics  of  the  Kortii 
American  Indians'"  (2  vols.  12mo..  New  York, 
1839) i  "  TftUadepa,  a  Tale  of  the  Creek  War;** 
"  Oneota,  or  the  Red  Bace  of  America**  (8vo., 
New  Yol  k.  1^44;  republlslied  with  the  title  of 
"The  Indian  in  his  Wigwam,  or  Characteris- 
tics of  tlie  Ked  Race,"  1H48);  Personal  Me- 
moirs of  a  Residence  of  Thirty  Years  with  the 
Indian  Tribes  on  the  American  Frontiers" 
(bvo.,  Phikdclpbia,  Iboii);  and  ''The  Mytli  of 
Hiawailiha  and  other  Oral  Legen^  Mythologic 
and  Allegoric,  of  the  North  American  Indians," 
a  revised  edition  of  the  '^Algic  Researches" 
(8vo.,  Philadelphia,  1856).  His  two  works  on 
the  upper  Mississippi  have  been  combined  under 
the  title  of  "  Narrative  of  an  Exploratory  Ex- 
ditiou  to  the  Sourcc.-jof  the  Mississippi  Kiver 
1820,  resumed  and  completed  by  the  Dis- 
covery of  its  Orl).nn  in  Itasca  Lake  in  1832" 
(8vo.,  Philadelphia,  1854).  Mr.  Schookraft 
has  resided  in  Washington,  D.  C,  ainee  184T. 

SCHOOLEY  S  MOUNTAIN,  a  village  and 
watering  place  in  Morris  oo..  N.  J.,  45  m.  N. 
from  Trenton.  The  mountain  has  an  elevation 
of  1,100  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
near  it';  snmmit  is  a  «pring  dis<-harging  25  gal- 
lons of  water  an  hour.  It  oontains  carbonfUed 
oxide  of  iron,  soda,  lime,  and  magnet  There 
are  several  hotvls. 

SCHOOLS.  Bee  Coixeob,  Common  Schools, 
Education,  Isdustrul  Schools,  Miltfast 
Schools,  Normal  Scboolb,  and  Umtbbsitt. 

SCHOOLS.  Kkformatobt.  The  Sunday 
schools  founded  by  Kaikes  in  Gloucester  and 
elsewhere  in  England,  abont  the  year  1781, 
were  primarily  intended  for  vagrant  andyioiooa 
children  only,  and  were  the  first  distinctly  re- 
formatory schools  in  Europe.  The  LondoD 
"philanthropic  society  for  the  prevention  of 
crime  by  the  reformation  of  juvenile  offenders, 
and  the  industrial  education  of  the  destitute  off- 
spring of  con>icted  felons,"  waa  fomided  by  Ar- 
thur Young  in  17SS,  and  incorporated  :n  1S06. 
Its  original  plan  contemplated  the  grouping  of 
the  chlidran  in  femiliea|  nndar  amtlU  instcoo- 
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tors,  each  family  liavinp  a  (Hfferent  trade,  and 
the  head  of  each  bouse  and  his  wife  to  stand  t» 
lew  mmfum  to  th«  children.  This  plan  waa 
abanaonc'l  for  tlio  i*ake  of  crroatcr  economy  a 
few  years  later,  and  the  children  were  oongro- 
gated  in  ono  large  birildinfr,  in  which  the  differ- 
ent trades  were  carried  <tn.  and  the  hoys  event- 
ually apprenticed  to  a  master  in  the  trade  they 
had  learned.  For  more  than  80  years  this 
continued  to  be  the  only  institution  of  its  kind 
in  tlie  world.  In  1818  a  "  society  for  the  pre- 
vention t)f  pauperism  and  crime"  was  formed 
In  New  York  city,  and  the  I  ^  '  olm  (iriijoom, 
Isaac  Collins,  the  late  Jo-jojili  Curtis,  and  James 
W.  Gerard  were  among  its  active  members; 
mainly  through  the  efibrta  of  these  gentlemen^ 
the  "  society  for  tlio  reformation  of  juvemlo 
delinqaentit''  was  formed  in  182dt  and  chartered 
in  1834,  and  a  house  of  refhge  for  juvenile  of- 
fenders ope  ned  under  its  charj^e,  in  Jan.  1.S25. 
A  similar  institution  was  organized  in  Boston 
in  1826,  and  another  in  Philadelphia  in  1828. 
There  are  now  18  or  14  of  these  honses  of  ref- 
nq;e,  or,  as  some  of  them  arc  called,  state  reform 
suhouls,  in  liie  United  States.  They  are  in> 
tended  mirinly  for  cliildren  who  have  been 
convicted,  or  are  liahle  to  conviction,  for  some 
crime,  and  are  for  the  most  part  semi-prisons, 
so  far  as  hi^h  walls,  separate  oell-like  dormi- 
toric=?,  task  work,  and  contract  labor  can  make 
them  saoh;  yet  the  school  instractioui  the 
moral  onltnre,  the  system  of  groAw  and  pro- 
mot  Ion  for  good  conduct,  and  the  subsequent 
indenturing  of  the  children  in  respectable  fam- 
ilies or  on  shipboard,  exert  a  powerful  influ- 
ence for  their  reformation. — ^In  Europe,  efforts 
wore  made  as  early  to  render  the  sys- 

tem less  prison-like  in  its  character.  The  in- 
fluence of  the  family  relation  was  substituted 
for  that  of  the  warden  or  snperrntendont;  the 
children  were  aggregated  in  groups  of  from  12 
to  50,  placed  under  *•  house  fathers"  and  '*  el- 
dor  lirutlier.^'"  carefidly  trained  for  the  work, 
and  all  the  social  inlluenccs  of  a  well  regulated 
iiunily  hronght  to  bear  npon  their  moral  na- 
ture. Tliero  Were  no  tasks,  and  no  contracting 
of  their  labor;  they  were  taught  no  trades, 
except  printing,  engraving,  bookbinding,  Ac. ; 
most  of  them  were  employed  in  horticulture 
and  spado  husbandry;  and  the  utmost  care 
was  taken  to  develop  religious  principle.  This 
system  originated  with  l)r.  John  H.  Wi  htrn, 
whose  Rauhe  Ifnn.H  at  Horn  near  Ilamhnrg, 
founded  in  1833,  has  been  the  parent  of  a  great 
number  of  similar  institutions.  In  1H3910C. 
Demetz  and  Hretigni^rcs  do  Com-teilles  com- 
menced at  Mettrai  near  Tours,  in  France,  a 
reformatory  colony  on  still  another  principle. 
Their  pnpils  or  nJuriH  now  number  about  800, 
mostly  young  delinquents,  conditionally  acquit- 
ted  under  the  French  code,  as  having  acted 
"without  <li-rernment,"  and  committed  to 
Mettrai,  usually  for  the  term  of  their  minority. 
They  aro  grouped  in  companies  of  about  50, 
eaoh  occupying  a  separate  house,  and  the  fam- 
ily principle  and  the  aprii  du  corf  of  a  mili> 


tary  organization  arc  hmtTL^ht  into  play  fof 
their  reformation.  A  considerable  numbec  ti 
institutioDS  similarly  organised  are  In  eikfafli 

in  Franco  and  elsewliere  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  but  no  other  has  been  so  suocearfol  at 
Hettnu.  In  1846  the  tvfiige  of  the  LoiBlDa 

philanthrojfic  >(<r'h:ty  was  entirely  reorpatlz^i 
under  the  Rev.  Sydney  Turner,  and  a  i^ann  of 
140  acres  was  taken  at  Bed  Hill,  near  Rei^sie. 
Surrey.  In  180O  it  had  270  boys,  grocqpedia 
families  of  80.  They  are  not  sent  ns  ronti'^s. 
but  enter  voluntarily,  though  iiio>t  ot  lL«2j 
have  been  convicts.  Many  of  ttiera  emigrate 
after  3  or  8  years  to  the  United  States,  Canadi. 
or  Australia.  Of  these,  only  about  1 1  p<s'  ceat. 
relapse  into  oime,  wMla  of  those  wbo  iai 
employment  at  home  23  per  cent,  aro  reporUrJ 
as  relapsing. — ^At  BuyssMede,  in  lielgiam,  lod 
the  adjacent  village  Beernem,  are  refofa 
tories  of  .still  another  class,  the  foniier  f -r  lujj! 
and  the  latter  for  girls,  receiving  vagrants  aixi 
morally  endangered  children,  as  well  as  aiu* 
inals.  They  are  not  grouped  in  families,  bsi 
divided  into  sections  of  100  each,  under 
overseer  and  assi^itants.  The  arrangement  acl 
disdpline  are  in  the  main  military,  but  gr^ 
pains  are  taken  to  win  the  affections  of  tbt 
>upils.  Trades  are  taught  in  addition  to  isna 
abor,  bnt  only  very  ordinary  skill  in  sni 
cnowledpro  of  them  is  expected  or  reqnired. 
The  girls  aro  taught  the  ordinary  duties  ctf  tiw 
ftrm,  boosekeeping,  and  plain  needlewmt 
These  p'  h  nilH  are,  we  hclicve.  tlio  only  ohot! 
of  their  kind  in  Europe. — In  the  United  State*, 
the  rapid  increase  of  vagrant  and  viciously  i::- 
clined  diildren,  mainly  from  immigratioii  of  • 
foreicrn  pauper  class,  induced  the  fonvir'viji 
that  mstitutious  were  needed  for  the  tr.uaia^ 
of  a  younger  and  lass  criminal  cl.'-s  than  thoas 
sent  to  the  houses  of  refn^e.  Tin-  rLsi;Itiri3 
the  organization  of  the  New  York  juvenile  asy- 
lum, and  a  class  of  Idndred  institations,  sums 
of  tli  11  dividing  their  pupils  into  groups  or 
families  of  SO,  40,  or  50;  others  recaiaiag 
them  all  midor  one  root  bnt  in  separato  clsasM 
The  peculiarities  of  these  sisylnms  are,  that  thD 
children  are  younger  than  in  the  houses  of  ref- 
uge, viz.,  between  7  and  14 ;  tliat  they  bavt 
not  been  convicted  of  any  crime,  though  mmfh 
times  arrested  for  petty  pilferinL'.  hut  ::rc  cr^^rt- 
mittc'd  on  a  magistratij's  wurriUit,  in  ui&ny  lo- 
stances  at  their  own  request ;  that  tiie  asylntt 
is  clothed  by  tlie  state  with  the  power  of  a  pa- 
rent or  guardian  over  them ;  that  their  labor 
is  not  contracted  for ;  that  they  are  esrsAiUy 
instmcted.  nnd  u.snally  at  the  end  of  «  nr  I? 
months  returned  to  their  parents  or  guardiaoi. 
on  their  binding  themselves  to  take  good  esn 
of  them,  or  imli  iitiirod  to  farmers  or  otht  re- 
mote from  the  city  or  state  where  they  have 
formerly  resided.  These  institntioni  do  not 
rely  upon  high  walls  or  guards  to  retain  tbeB* 
pupils,  and  tliey  sleep  in  larrre  common  dormi- 
tories. In  those  institutions  iu  which  ilie  fam- 
ily system  is  preferred,  the  peneml  arran^ 
ment  ia  aimilar  to  that  at  Horn  or  Kettn^ 
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Dugh  with  less  of  the  militerj  element  than 
the  latter.  One  of  them^  that  at  Lancaster, 

' has  an  immense  farm,  and  is  attempting 
liurj  and  fruit  culture.  Another,  inU*ndcd 
'  ragftiAand  Tioionaly  inclined  g^rla,  at  Laa- 
'\r,  Mass.,  unites  with  the  tisuul  fenialo 
M^hold  duties  the  coltare  of  flowers,  and  a 
'rougb  moral  and  good  intellectual  training. 
1 L  some  of  our  large  cities  there  are  also  in- 
rutiuDS  wholly  ?oiantary,  for  the  care  of 
lldren  who  are  not  yet  addioted  to  lioe,  but 
,  ^ed  to  grc-flt  danger,  sucli  as  homos  for  the 
Ludiew;  the  first)  that  in  Kcw  Yor^  was 
mdedinlMi.  Honaoiof  lndnBtry,miBnon8, 
i\  "  children's  aid  societies''  (the  first  organ- 
d  iu  New  York  in  1853),  were  also  estab- 
.  .d,  which  gather  up  children  from  tlio 
i-ets,  aud  clothe  and  send  them  to  western 
'S.  In  England,  private  reformatories  in 
nambcrs  have  sprung  up,  ujany  of  them 

■  n^ed  bj  the  fOFemmenty  subject  to  ingpeo- 
n  by  iDrovcrnment  ofTiccrs,  and  receiving  for 
it  papU  sent  them  by  the  maffntrates  6t.  per 
•k.  tSuj  are  geBwally  small,  few  having 
rr  30  or  40  inmates,  and  nio^t  of  them  suU- 
titiailjon  the  family  syBtem.  IntliiacoQntnr 
.  re  are  few  or  none  of  this  kind  except  vcf- 

.ry  ones,  which,  receiving  no  children  on 
[  2i-strate's  warrant,  are  not  subject  to  offi- 
J  iospection.    In  Prussia  and  Wdrtemberg 
?  refonuatories  are  very  nmnerous,  but 
and.  like  the  English  private  rofomia- 
".    conducted  on  the  family  plan,  and  8iil>- 
'  to  a  rigid  goTommental  inspection.  There 
in  Germany  nho  a  considerable  number 
I'livate  institutions  lor  vagrant  and  home- 
^  chUdreDf  where  afpriculture  or  horticulture 
1  various  tra'^'  -  nre  taiiglit,  and  where  the 
I 'Iren,  aomeiiiues  numbering  200  or  300, 
m  one  great  &mily,  under  the  paternal  care 
'  e  founder.    Sueli  \<  the  Bobool  of  Pastor 
av  Werner  at  Kentlingen,  and  the  refor- 
i  ry  department  of  Pastor  Fliedncr*8  estab- 
uat  at  Kaiserswerth.    In  England  in 
•  there  Arert-  '7  Uren»ed  reformntorie«,  he- 
ueorly       muuy  unlicensed ;  the  lieeii-cd 
-ntatories  bad  aecommodations  for  4,500 
irc'Q,  but  were  not  quite  full.    In  Scotland 
:^  were  17,  with  accommodotiuus  fur  1,840 
-firatt  baaide  •  oonriderable  number  of  ref- 

■  -  and  numerous  ragged  schools,  all  refor- 
jitQ'  in  character,  and  some  of  them  reeeiv- 
'  childrsn  nalnlj  on  n  magtstrate*8  wamnt ; 
"  ■  w  ere  also  many  unlicLiised  reformatories 
i  indostrial  schools  for  vagrant  children. 
A  wlu^  nomber  of  Ucensed  imd  unlicensed 

'rnatoriea  in  Great  Britain  in  Oct.  1859,  was 
aod  they  had  nndcr  their  care  about  1 1,000 

^'iren.   Ireland  had  only  G  licensed,  but  nu- 

'*'>Qs  tmlieenaad  reformatories.  The  report 
'  in'*pector  of  British  licensed  reformato- 
'f  ihe  y<;ar  ending  Jan.  1, 1860,  states  the 
er  of  children  is  the  English  reformatories 
{,276,  of  whom  2,68d  were  boys  and  640 
iiot  qnite  13  per  cent  of  all  diseharged 

1  bean  vaoonvlotad  of  orima^  OBd  Sft  per  oanL 


were  knqwn  to  be  maintaining  a  good  charao* 
ter.  The  effect  of  these  institntiwia  in  dimin- 
ishing javcnilo  crime  has  been  very  satisfac- 
tory ;  the  number  of  juv(-nile  delinquents  under 

19  yeara  of  age  arrested  having  decreased  36 
percent,  in  4  years,  while  the  number  of  older 
persons  arrested  had  remained  stationary.  In 
the  United  States,  there  were  known  to  be 
43  reformatories  in  1860,  and  tlie  present  num- 
ber does  not  probably  exceed  60.  Their  ca^ 
padty  of  noconmiodatioii  cannot  greatly  ex- 
ceed 8,000.  The  percentage  thoroughly  re- 
formed cannot  be  definitely  ascertained,  aa 
very  many  of  the  children  are  not  heard  from 
after  discharge,  or  at  least  after  the  first  year. 
Taking,  however,  the  results  of  tho>o  iustitn- 
tions  which  have  been  most  careful  in  main- 
taining a  correspondence  with  their  children 
after  their  discharge,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  not 
more  than  15  per  cent,  are  known  to  rela^ 
into  crime  and  come  again  under  the  cogi^ 
7.ance  of  the  law  ;  and  in  that  chtss  of  reforma- 
tories where  the  children  are  not  committed 
for  erime,  the  pereeantaae  of  those  who  ho> 
come  vieioii.'?  after  their  discharge  will  not  ex- 
ceed 10  per  cent.  In  the  city  of  JSew  York 
the  nrnnMr  of  petty  fhieres  tinder  10  yeara 
©f  age  had,  in  the  9  years  ending  with  18G0, 
diminished  80  per  cent,  and  of  vagrant  chil- 
dren imder  that  age  50  per  cent.  Of  crim- 
inals committed  to  the  first  di^^trict  city  prison 
of  !N'ew  York  city,  in  1850,  there  M  »  re  t:nder 

20  years  of  age  5,508,  with  a  total  population 
of  516,600;  in  1860  there  were  only  8,860, 
with  a  population  of  814.287;  a  reduction,  if 
the  increase  of  population  is  taken  into  ac- 
count, of  nearly  66  per  ceaL,  and  an  actual 
diminution  of  about  80  per  cent. ;  while  the 
number  of  criminals  above  that  age  in  1&50 
was  16,284,  and  in  1860  25,072,  or  very  nearly 
the  .-anie  percentage  of  the  pnpuhiliou  (^>A(\) 
which  existed  in  1860. — ^The  European  refor- 
matories have  one  great  difficulty  to  contend 
with,  which  is  not  felt  hero,  that  of  finding 
suitable  places  for  the  children.  The  army  re- 
ceives sumo,  and  the  navy  in  I'rance  a  consid- 
erable number ;  but  the  remainder,  if  sent  back 
among  their  old  associations,  soon  r-  lflpsc  into 
vice.  To  obviate  this  difficulty  in  i»ari,  patron- 
age societies  have  been  fbrmad  in  France,  com* 
posed  of  two  clasj-'C?,  patrons  and  Kubscribers; 
the  latter  contribute  to  tlie  necessary  expenses, 
and  the  ftnner  aasnme  the  supervision  of  one 
or  more  of  tlieso  children  after  their  discharge 
from  the  reformatory.  These  societies  aid  the 
libere^,  as  they  are  called,  to  emigrate  where 
they  desire  to  do  so,  and  a  patron  in  a  foreign 
country  becomes  their  friend,  seeks  their  wel- 
fare, and  corresponds  at  stated  intervala  with 
the  society  in  regard  to  their  conduct  and  con- 
dition. If  they  remain  in  France,  wherever 
they  settle,  iu>^y  ari-  furnii^hed  with  u  letter  to 
a  patron  in  that  pla(  e.  who  in  their  friend  and 
adviser  in  ditlieulty,  and  watches  over  them, 
reporting  their  conduct  and  condition  tpmr- 
terJ^  to  the  aodetyd— See  "  The  Iriah  Quarter- 
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Ijr  Review,  Quarterly  Record  of  Refornifttnrv 
Schools,  Ac."  (Dublin,  1854-'61);  "Juvomio 
Delioquonta,  their  Condition  and  Treatment,*' 
by  Miiry  Carpenter  (12iiio.,  London,  1858); 
**  Papers  on  Preventive  and  lleformatory  Insti- 
tations  and  Agencies,*'  edited  by  Henry  Bar- 
nard (Hartford,  1857);  "Proceedings  of  the 
First  and  Second  Uonventioos  of  Managers 
«nd  Superintendents  of  Honaes  of  Refuge  and 
Schools  of  Reform  in  the  United  States"  (2 
Tols.  12mo.,  Hew  York,  1858-'e0);  "Reports 
of  the  Inspoctor-Gtoneral  of  Beformstcniee  in 
Qreat  Britain,"  the  Ber.  Sydney  Tomer  (Lm- 
don,  lR5r-'61). 

SCHOONER,  a  vessel  nsnally  having  two 
masts,  with  fore-and-aft  sails,  bnt  sometimes 
carrjln^  a  sqnare  foroHHUl,  square  foretopsail, 
and  top-galloDt  sail. 

SCHOPENHAUER,  Arthttb,  a  German  phi- 
losopher, born  in  Dantzic,  Feb.  22,  1788,  died 
in  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  Sept.  21, 1860.  Ho 
stndied  snoeessively  at  Gk^ttingen  and  Berlin, 
and  in  1814  spent  the  winter  at  Wi-iiiuir  with 
Qoethe,  who  initiated  him  into  his  own  atad- 
tes  on  colors,  on  which  snbjeet  Sdhopenhanw 
in  181G  published  an  essay,  Ueber  Sehen  und 
Farben.  From  1814  to '  1819  he  lived  at 
Dresden,  and  brought  his  philosophical  riews 
into  a  system,  an  exhibition  of  which  was 
giren  in  1819  in  his  chief  work,  Die  Welt 
alt  Wille  und  Vorskllung.  In  1820  he  estiib- 
lished  himself  as  lecturer  at  the  university  of 
Berlin,  but  resigned  after  6  months,  and  re- 
turned to  private  life.  In  1831  ha  settled  at 
jpkwildbrt-on-tiiie-lfain,  where,  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  large  private  fortune,  he  sp  nt  thf^ 
remainder  of  his  life.  On  account  of  his  pessi- 
mist view  of  the  world,  he  was  called  the  "  mis- 
anthropic  sage."  Reside  the  works  already 
mentioned,  he  published  Ueber  den  Willen  in 
dtr  NiUur  (EVankforfe,  1886);  Die  fMheit  da 
mmx'-Jdiclien  Willeni^  which  roeeived  a  prize  in 
1839  from  the  Norwegiaa  academy  of  sciences; 
and  Dot  Fundamtnt  dtr  Moral  (Frankfort, 
1841).  The  two  last  mentioned  works  were 
pnhlished  in  a  thoronjjhly  revised  edition  in 
1800,  under  tlie  title.  Die  beidm  Ctrundprohle- 
me  der  Ethik.  His  last  and  most  popular  work, 
a  collection  of  philoso;>}iical  essays,  appeared  in 
1851  under  the  title,  Parcrga  und  Paralipome- 
na. — According  to  the  philosophical  system  of 
Schopenhauer,  the  only  thing  truly  real,  origi- 
nal, and  metaphysical  b  will.  The  world  of  ob- 
jects consists  merely  of  appearances,  and  lies 
entirely  in  our  representation.  Will  is  the 
"thing  in  itself"  of  the  Kantian  philoeophy, 
the  snbstratnm  of  all  appearances,  and  ox  na- 
ture itself.  It  U  totally  diftercnt  from  and 
wholly  independent  of  cognition,  can  exist  and 
manifest  itself  without  it,  and  actually  docs  so 
in  all  nature  from  animal  beings  downward. 
Not  only  the  voluntary  actions  of  animated  be- 
ings, but  also  tho  organic  frame  of  their  bodies, 
its  form  and  quality,  the  vegetation  of  plants, 
and,  in  tlio  inorganic  empire  of  nature,  ery^- 
taUization  and  every  other  original  power 
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which  manifests  itself  in  physical  arid  c]ntM 
cal  phenomena,  as  well  ua  gravity,  iire  <<.'^ 
thing  outside  of  appearance  and  identical  tM 
what  we  find  in  ourselves  as  wiD.  An  m^fjA 
recoguition  of  the  identity  of  will  Lq  lI 
phenomena  separated  by  mdividuAtioa  t;  ili 
source  of  justice,  benevolence,  and  love;  j 
from  a  non-recognition  of  its  identic  e^m 
egotiam  and  msUee.  It  also  veanili  fron  m 
original  identity  of  will  in  all  its  phenoc'-u. 
that  the  reward  of  the  good  and  the  paa^ 
nent  of  the  bad  are  not  reserved  to  a  fttri 
heaven  and  a  future  hell,  but  are  ever  prc^-. 
The  philosophy  of  Schopenhauer  was  rs6-^- 
ly  at  variance  with  the  philosophical  sjitii 
of  Fichte,  Schelling,  Hegel,  IIerbart,siid<)tbi' 
contemporaries,  and  their  author*  trti':i 
by  Schopenhauer  with  uubounded  conter-i 
While  studying  at  Berlin  under  Ficlu.  ^ 
openly  avowed  hi?  disgust  with  his  teiKl'- 
philosophy,  and  Hegel  was  called  by  Ix  i 
scribbler  of  nonsense.  This  contempt  wsi  fcl^f 
reciprocated  on  the  other  side,  and  at  the" 
versitios  Schopenhiuier  was  so  e£bot«aIl|  ip*- 
ed  as  hardly  to  becsome  known  to  the 
of  the  students  of  philosophy.  And  yet  G-*"- 
in  the  Tag  und  Jahreshe/te  of  1819^  aiMi  im 
Paul  in  his  Kleins  KacheehuU  zur  atOtHkin 
VorsehuUj  had  spoken  highly  of  hi*  taki'i 
and  of  the  value  of  his  work=5.    Ri^  di-oi:* 
Fraueastadt,  thouf,'h  not  sharinij  all  iii" 
and  in  particular  rejecting  the  idea  tl^ 
present  world  is  radically  evil,  has  been 
iatigahlo  in  urging,  in  a  number  of  the  Gtn-: 
periodicals  and  in  his  Brifje  ubcr  dit  Sdf 
penhaucr  nche  PhilninophU  (Leijfsic.  1"^).  '^■^ 
claims  of  Schopenhauer  to  be  ranked  vq-^' 
the  great  philosophers. — JonimfA^  a  Gtma 
authoress,  mother  of  tho  preceding,  bon 
Dantzio  in  July,  1770,  died  in  Jen^Afril  ii> 
18S6.   She  was  the  dangbter  efH.  fm 
and  the  wife  of  a  Dantzic  banker,  iJtor  ^ 
death  (1806)  she  devoted  herself  to  hunt} 
pursuits.   She  wrote  several  attractive  boob 
but  is  chiefly  distinguished  as  a  novelist. 
first  essay  in  this  eliaracter  being  with  a 
nnie  of  I^otdlcn,  fnmd  und  ciijfn  i^iiJ--- 
stailt,  1810).    In  1819  she  published  her  bc< 
novel,  OdbrieUy  which  was  fiillowed  by 
Tante  (2  vols.,  Leipsio,  ItiWUiiidania 
and  others.    Her  work  on  Mtmt^  «is 
und  ieine  Nachfolger  appeared  at  Frank'  "  i= 
1882.  Her  "Works"  were  published  at  if'! 
sio  in  1880-*8I,  in  94  Tok-^Her  dsagbtf 
AoELE  ScnoPENUAi  Kn  fdi*.d  1S49),  jiablL'lj'^' 
Jlatu-f  Wald-  und  FeUim&refun  (2  vol«.,  Lti?- 
sic^  1844),  and  a  novel  entitled  Anna  (3  ^ok. 
Leipsio,  1845). 

8CI10TTW,  JoAcntNf  FRrnGTnx.  a  Danish  b(*^ 
nist,  born  in  C'openha^eu,  Feb.  7.  17B9,  dieJ 
April  23, 1 852.  He  first  stndied  law.  and 
ward  natural  philosophy,  and  especially  botany, 
at  the  nniversity  of  Copenhagen.  In  1^1-  ^ 
made  a  botanical  tour  in  Norway,  in  1^1  ^ 
camo  a  clerk  in  the  Danish  cbancery, 
Iditi  received  the  degree  of  PhJ).  forh»«^ 
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mf  Jk  SMn  Plantarum  thigkmik,  B» 

ifterward  trarelled  throagh  Germany,  France, 
nd  luljr,  and  in  1821  w«>  app<»nt«d  profeMor 
gf  boUoj  and  in  1841  ktmw  of  fhe  botnlo 

zirdeiu  tft  Copenhagen.  lie  studied  partica- 
UHr  the  geographical  distribution  and  relations 
of  pUnt^  hia  views  upon  which  are  generally 
lUpidfldM  of  the  highest  authority.  Ue  was 
in  active  politician  of  the  liberal  school,  was 
■  1835  elected  by  the  uuiveraitj  to  the  Danish 
■Kmbly,  of  wmeb  he  was  preiideiit  for  8 
years,  and  in  1844  was  spokesman  for  the 
3 1  tation  which  petitioned  the  king  for  the 
fiLi  of  equal  rights  to  Schleswig.  The  most 
important  of  his  works  are:  "Elements  of  a 
rnivmal  Geography  of  Plants"  (in  Danish, 
Copenhagen,  1823;  German,  Berlin,  1823); 
mdmm  Ceograpkim  Phvnea  Citwtporwli'wi 
uflSS);  "Physioo-Geograpnical  Description  of 
lBopt''(h  Danish  and  German,  1882-'3);  Ta- 
1km  du  eUmat  et  de  la  vi^HoHon  d'ftalia  (with 
ao  itUa.  1839) ;  and  "  Delineations  of  Katnre" 
r>ini-li.  2  vols.,  1839-'45 ;  German,  I^ipsic, 
It^U.  11  s  •■  Earth,  Plants,  and  Man"  has  been 
tni'  atcd  into  English  by  Ph>f.  Henfrey. 

H'liREVELl  US,  CoKJELrcs,  a  Dutch  scholar, 
Un  ia  liaarlem  about  1614,  died  in  1664  or 
MIT.  BBMeeaededhlsiktheratnetorofthe 
vbr-.)!  in  Leyden  in  1662,  after  which  time  ho 
diiToted  hinuelf  entirely  to  classical  pursuits. 
H«  poblLihed  tariomm  editions  of  Jnvenal, 
Persoa,  Terence,  Virgil,  Horace,  Cicero,  and 
<tiser  Latin  authors,  and  a  lexicon  Manuale 
^i^fo-Latinvm^  which  has  been  more  exten> 
ejely  ued  th«i  alinost  taj  o<ii«r  mat  of  the 
land.  All  Im  works  are  distinguished  more 
tordweleamce  than  their  aocuraoj. 

8C8B0GkH,  JoHAHir  Matthias,  a  Crerman 
f^iarcb  historian,  born  in  Vienna,  July  28, 1733, 
<ii^l  in  Wittenberg,  Ang.  2,  1808.  lie  studied 
^lo^  at  Gottingen  under  Mosheim,  became 
h  1754  academic  Doeent  at  Leipfio,  where  he 
»i«  also  lihr.irian,  and  was  appointed  profes- 
urof  philosophj  at  W  itteuberg  in  1762.  of  po< 
*7iil797,and  of  history  In  1775.  Hfimoflt 
i^r^rtaot  works  are  the  Chrittliehe  KWehtn- 
^iehiichtt{Zb  vols.,  Leipsic,  1768-1803  ;  2d  ed. 

Torhinier,  1772-1825),  and  the  Kirchen- 
OaehHu  Kit  der  Reformation  (8  vols.,  Leipsic, 
1WK9;  2  vols,  added  by  Tzschirner,  1812). 

^iifiUDER,  FnuDBicn  Ludwio,  a  German 
irtor  aad  tanatiat,  bora  Ui  Sehwenn,  Not.  8, 
ITU.  died  in  Ilainburg,  Sept.  3,  1813.  He  ap- 
Pt*'*^  upon  the  stage  at  3  years  of  age,  and 
■*iflrt)rth  for  upward  of  60  years  was  con- 
T'Med  wkh  the  theatre  at  actor,  author,  or 
'^*'Wf*r.  About  the  age  of  25  he  made  his 
itlm.  at  Hamburg  in  tragedy,  and  was  soon  re- 
jM4  M  one  or  the  greatoat  German  traffe> 
S;ib5equeiit  to  1771  ho  assumed  the 
^mient  of  the  theatre  at  Hambarg,  and 
ViwiMd  a  amnber  of  original  comedies,  bealdo 
^Ittions  of  several  of  Shakespeare's  pbya, 
be  was  the  first  to  introdiu  e  npon  the 
>Uge.  His  Dramatiiche  Wcrkc  were 
<M  ty  Bilow  (4  tok^  Beriin,  1681). 
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SOHBODER,  8oram  BObskb,  a  Qennan 

actress,  bom  in  Paderborn,  Feb.  29,  1781. 
She  belonged  to  a  family  of  actors,  and  wag 
bronght  npon  the  stage  hi  early  childhood. 
Having  procured  an  engagement  at  Hamburg, 
phc  was  in  1804  married  to  F.  S.  8chr5der,  and 
remained  in  that  city  until  1813.  Subsequently 
at  Viemia  ahe  roae  to  the  first  rank  in  her  pro- 
fession.  assuming  such  parts  as  Phedra,  Medea, 
Lady  Macbeth,  Meropo,  and  others  in  the  high- 
er waOcB  of  tragedy,  u  1888  ahe  took  )eiv» 
of  the  stage.  She  is  the  mother  of  the  cele- 
brated actreaa  Mme.  Schroder  Devrient.  (See 
Dbvkiknt.) 

SGHRODTER,  Adolf,  a  German  painter, 
born  in  Schwedt,  Prnssia,  June  28,  1805.  He 
Btudied  copper-plate  engraving  in  Berlin  7  years, 
and  hi  1629  went  to  Dfinddoif,  where  he  began 
the  profession  of  a  painter.  In  1840  lie  st  ttled 
in  Frankfort.  He  is  chiefly  distinguished  for 
his  hnmorons  pieces,  which  are  characterized 
by  lively  invention,  and  a  nioe  elaboration  of 
details.  A  well  known  example  of  this  class 
of  his  works  is  the  "Wine  Tasters,'^  which  has 
been  engraved.  He  haa  oceasioniUly  produced 
genre  pictures  of  a  serious  ch  aracter  and  etchings. 

SCHUBABT,  Chbibtlak  Fbueobioh  Daiozl, 
a  Ctoman  poet  and  mnrfeian,  bom  hi  Ober* 
sontheim  in  the  Swabian  county  of  Limburg, 
March  26, 1739,  died  Oct.  10, 1791.  Ue  studied 
theology  at  Jena,  thence  went  homo  with  hia 
health  shattered  by  dissipation,  became  a  pri- 
vate tutor,  and  nttempted  to  gain  a  livelihood 
in  Aix  la  (Jhapelle  by  preaching.  In  1768  he 
became  mnaiod  diieist<n'  fai  Loawlgsbnrg,  hot 
on  nrrount  of  his  dissolute  conduct  was  thrown 
into  prison,  and  was  subsequently  banished. 
He  now  led  a  wandering  life,  going  from  Hdl- 
bronn,  where  he  taught  music,  to&idelbety, 
then  to  Mannheim,  to  Munich,  and  to  Augs- 
burg, where  he  founded  his  Deutsche  Chronik 
(1774-'7),  a  journal  of  politics,  literature,  and 
art.  Ordered  to  leave  the  city  by  the  burgo- 
master, he  transferred  hia  Chrnnik  to  Ulm,  and 
while  Hiefe  ^bHihed  the  folae  report  that  the 
empraaa  Maria  Theresa  was  dead,  for  which  he 
was  imprisoned  about  10  years,  until  his  lib- 
erty was  demanded  by  Frederic  the  Great  in 
1787.  In  Stuttgart,  where  he  became  musical 
director  and  director  of  the  theatre,  he  contin- 
ued his  Chrcnik  under  the  title  of  Vaterlandt- 
Chrcnik,  He  wrote  MiekU  au§  dem  Xeritr 
(1786),  a  roniarkable  {  oem  entitled  ITymnui 
avf  Fricdrich  den  Gronen  (1786),  an  autobi- 
ography, and  a  largo  number  of  musical  pieoea. 
£Ua  OewmmelU  SehrifU  vnd  SchiekuM  ap- 
peared  in  8  vols.  (Stuttgart,  1839-40). 

SCHUB£RT,  Ibasz,  a  German  composer, 
born  in  Vienna,  Jan.  81, 1767,  died  there,  Nor. 
19,  1828,  In  his  childhood  he  was  one  of  the 
ainging  boys  of  the  ooart  chapel,  and  when  hia 
Toioe  ehang^  devoted  himaelf  to  a  eooree  of 
aelf-instniction.  He  tried  Mb  hand,  often  with 
astonishing  success,  at  every  form  of  composi- 
tion. Hia  works  include  operas,  symphonies, 
and  ahnoat  evwy  other  aort  of  snulo;  bat  he 
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Ib  best  known  by  his  songs,  of  whioh  200  have 
boon  printed.  Ho  is  regarded  as  ono  of  the 
finest  ireniuses  among  musical  composers. 

SCHUBERT,  GoTTmLFllKi^JHirn  vox.  a  Ger- 
man mystic,  born  at  Iloheustem,  buxony,  April 
S6,  1780,  died  near  Munich,  July  1, 1880.  lb 
studied  at  "Weimar,  T^ipsic,  and  Jena,  and  prac- 
tised m^icine  at  AJtenburg,  Freiberg,  and  Dres- 
dva  (1806).  He  was  direotor  of  an  educational 
institution  in  Nuremberg  fr^m  li^Of)  to  1816, 
tutor  to  the  children  of  the  grand  duke  of  Meck- 
lenbnrg'SGbwerlii  till  1819^  and  profeflBOr  of 
the  natural  sciences  at  Erlangen  till  1827,  after 
which  time  be  held  the  same  ohjur  at  Monioh. 
A  disciple  of  Schelling,  at  oneo  a  ptelift  and  a 
savant,  he  publisheJ  nuiiicrons  works  em"bo<Ij'- 
inp:  mystical  interpretations  of  natural  phenom- 
ena, and  forming  a  system  of  objective  ideal- 
ism. Among  them  are :  Ahnungen  einer  allge- 
meinen  Ocmhiehte  des  Lebem  (3  vols.,  Lcipsic, 
1806-'iJ(») ;  Amiehtm  ton  (Ur  Naehtssitc  der 
NaturiciMni.srhn/(ai  (I  son ;  4th ed.,  1840);  Spm- 
7>olii: (hs  Tntum$(l814\  3dc(l.,  Ifi40) ;  Gcschkhte 
der  Seek  (1830;  2d  ed.,  1833),  his  most  impor- 
tant woric;  tivatingobamireqaeBtionaooiioenkinff 
spiritual  influences  and  extraordinary  mentiii 
operationa;  fixAAUesundNeuetautdim  Oebiete 
dot  intum  Sgelenkunds  (S  Tob.,  1 817'*44).  He 
also  published  mamruls  of  natural  history,  nar- 
ratives of  travel  in  Trance,  Italy,  and  the  Le- 
vant, several  Tolmnes  of  tales  and  biographies, 
and  an  autobiography  (3  vols.,  1863-'6). 

8CUULTENS,  Ar-BEer,  a  Dutch  orientalist, 
born  in  Groningen  in  1686,  died  in  IVaneker, 
Jan.  26, 1 750.  He  was  educated  at  Leyden  and 
Utrecht,  became  preacher  at  Wassenner  near 
Leyden  in  1711,  and  in  1713  professor  of  orit^u- 
tal  languages  and  in  1717  also  nnivendty  preach- 
er at  Franekor,  He  was  tho  first  to  apply  the 
rinciples  of  comparative  philology  to  the  Uo- 
rew  and  kindred  SeoUtio  languages.  BDs  ebieif 
work  is  the  TiutltHtionet  ad  Fundamenta  Lin- 
ffum  ffebmica  (Leyden,  I7d7)>— Hia  son  Johk 
Jaoob,  bora  In  Franflker  in  1718,  died  Ifor.  97, 
1778,  at  Horbom,  where  ho  was  professor,  was 
a  distinguished  orientalist;  as  was  oho  his 
randson,  HsmtT  Albert,  a  professor  at  Ley- 
en,  bom  in  Herborn  in  1749,  died  in  1793. 
The  (Treat  work  of  the  latter  was  the  Anfhol,)^ 
gia  Scntentiaruin  Arahicarum  (I^yden,  1772). 

S0HULTZ-8CH(JLTZENST^INr,KAELHsi!i- 
BiCH,  a  Gorman  physiologist,  horn  at  Altrnppin, 
Prussia,  July  8,  1798.  Ue  was  educated  at 
Berlin,  where  he  beeame  in  1895  extraordinary, 
nrnl  in  lft33  ordinary  professor  of  i)hysiology. 
11  Id  works  are  very  numerooe.  Of  liia  writings 
in  which  lie  gives  an  aooonnt  of  hia  mieroMopi- 
cal  investigations  in  regard  to  the  movement 
of  sap  and  the  internal  organization  of  plants, 
fhe  most  important  are :  3ie  Cyclote  dm  LAm- 
Saftet  in  den  Pjlnmen  (Bonn  and  Broslau, 
1641);  Ueber  Anaphytosf.  odrr  Vcrjujignng  der 
l^flamen  (Berlin,  1843) ;  Xcu^s  System  dcr 
Morphoiopedtt  ^fiamen  (1847) ;  and  Die  Ver- 
j&ngttnrf  im  Pflaruenreieh  (1851).  In  the  de- 
partment of  animal  physiology  his  most  im- 
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portant  works  are:  Ueber  die  Verjun^^mg  4m 
mermhliekm  Ltben»  (Berlin,  1842)  and  Bk 
VerjUngung  im  Thierreich  (1854).    Ho  iMldlft 

written  on  the  hbtory  of  mo'lifine. 

8011  ULZ£,  Ernst  Cokrao  Fi:iEi>i:icii,aG« 
man  poet^  born  in  Celle,  Harch  23,  1789,  ^ 
there,  June  29,  1817.    He  went  in  18»)4  i 
Gottingen  to  study  theology,  but,  indiMOKw 
by  his  friend  Booterwek,  paid  much  atteotwi 
to  rostlietic  and  classical  studios,  an'l  at 
time  wroto  his  narrative  poem,  I*gyck€  (Lifh 
■ie,  1819).  This  was  Ibliowed  bj  Citm,  % 
romantic  poem  in  20  cantos  (2  vol> .  new  «d. 
LeipsiOi  1822),  in  honor  of  Oacilie  TydiMs.  t 
lady  to  whom  he  had  been  attaobed,  and 
had  died.     After  j);irticipating  in   the  vsr 
against  France  in  1814,  he  wrote  Die  hemr'.- 
herte  Bote,  translated  into  English  by  Garolir- 
von  Erespigny  (Heidelberg,  1844).  Bouterw«k 
edited  his  collected  works  in  4  Tolnmes,  wiiL  j, 
life  of  the  poet;  but  a  new  edition  of  his  vo[jk» 
with  a  fuller  account  of  Mb  Ulb  appealed  * 
Leipsic  in  185.')  in  4  volumes. 

BCHUMAOUEK,  Ukikrich  Cbbutuk.  4 
Danish  aetronomer,  bom  in  Bramatedt,  B«l' 
Ptein,  Sept.  8,  1780.  died  Doc.  28,  1«50.  E 
was  educated  at  Kiel,  Jena,  Copenhagen,  ud 
O«ttfaiffon,  resided  from  1807  to  1810  m  Alto- 
na  mul  in  the  last  named  year  her.une  eitn- 
ordin^y  professor  in  the  university  of  Copec- 
hagen.  In  1813  he  became  superintendent  tA 
the  observatory  at  Mannheim,  and  in  1815  onih 
nary  professor  of  jistronomy  and  snperintendfT. 
of  tlio  observatory  at  Cofienhageo.  In  1816 1 
weaemployed  to  measarel2i«tenitoi7of  Haa- 
bnrg,  and  in  1817  to  measure  tlie  degrees  o' 
latitude  from  Lauenburg  to  Skagen,  and  tk 
degrees  of  longitude  from  GopeDhagpeii  to  ^ 
W.  coast  of  Jutland.  In  IH'n  he  re.  oiv.d  ti? 
direction  of  the  survey  and  mappinj^  of  Ihk- 
ilein  and  Lanenbni^,  tatH  from  that  time  S««t 
in  Altona.  In  1824,  in  connection  with  i\u:  Enr 
lish  board  of  longitode,  he  detemuned  the  dd- 
ferenoe  of  loo^tode  between  tiie  obeor  v  atoriei 
of  Green  with  and  Altona,  and  in  18S0  he  mail: 
at  the  castle  of  GClldcnstein  the  obecrTatio2< 
in  regard  to  the  length  of  the  seconds  penddczj 
which  served  as  the  base  of  the  Danish  scale  ef 
measures.  Through  the  influence  of  liisptifii! 
W.  von  Struve,  director  of  the  observatory  <rf 
Pultowa,  he  received  a  pension  from  the  aar 
Nicholas.  In  1822  Schumacher  puMished  ac- 
curate  accounts  of  the  diatanoes  of  Veoiui, 
Jnpiter,  Mars,  and  Satnrn  from  tibe  moon,  u 

IS'}]  heg.an  hia  Aafr'-^rr-'m  hrhf  X<ir-^,  ri■■^trfi, 
a  journal  which  is  still  continued ;  and  in  ooa- 
jnnetlon  with  other  astronomers,  na|iiiriinj 
Boi^sel,  ho  undertook  at  Stuttgait  in  1836  the 
editing  of  an  Attranctnisehe*  JahrbucK. — Ciiki#> 
tiAH  Andreas,  a  Danish  mathematician  and 
physicist,  nephew  of  tlie  i)reoeding,  bora  'm 
TjOrnelund,  Seeland,  Sept.  6,  1810.  He  w-^ 
educated  by  his  uncle,  and  entered  the  D^*i-^ 
servioe  as  offioer  of  artillery.  Subsequently 
ho  studied  the  natural  sciences  at  various  G\  r 
man  nniversities.   He  has  pubti&hed  a  coon* 
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lectnres  on  astronomy,  and  a  translation  of 
iiuboMt'i  Ko»mo$  and  contributed 

my  vahttble  adennflo  articles  to  th«  Mi- 
Hrf*  des  saranta  Hrangers  of  the  academy  of 
Petoraborg,  the  iSoandinavUk  Folke-Kalen' 
f  of  OopcBMigeB,  and  otbtit  p«riodieaUu  H« 
:  !es  in  CopeDbagen,  and  since  18-18  Las  ed* 
<i  tha  Hard^ftet^  &  journal  doTotod  to  aciouce 
i)  indnalrial  nrte. 

■^t  HrM.VN^,  RoBEBT,  a  Gerraan  musical 
:;i[voser,  born  in  Zwickan,  Saxony,  Jan.  8, 
in,  died  Jnly  29,  1856.   His  first  oomposi- 
i.^  pwhHAttd  while  he  waa  a  law  student  at 
ii-ic,  were  molodies  ndjiptMl  to  some  of  By- 
<^  liz)it  poeuis.    In  1834,  iu  cui^janction 
Knorr  tind  Wieok,  he  established  the 
New  Hosical  Gazette,"  to  which  for  12  years 
roQtributed  critical  papers,  in  the  mean  time 
topodnf  ^ntasiaa,  ^mphonies,  concertos,  on 
•-  rii>  entitled  "Paradise  and  the  Perl,*'  and 
1.  amber  of  popular  songs,  la  1847  he  pro- 
an  opera,  **  Gwoveva  of  Brabant,**  whieh 

1.  His  mind,  which  had  always  been  nn- 
i:liid,  became  wholly  deranged,  and  un  Feb. 

1^54,  be  snddcnly  left  his  friends  and  threw 
ra>elf  nito  the  Rhine;  he  wi»  saved  by  some 
I'men,  and  ]>l;u  ed  in  an  insane  asylum  near 
r  n.  wWe  he  died. — His  wife,  Cuaua  Wieck, 
rn  in  Leipaie,  Sept.  18,  1819,  is  one  of  the 

I  celebrated  German  pianist-;,  and  especial- 
'  "  vls  in  rendering  the  works  of  Beethoven, 
■  :  in,  and  her  hnsband. 
!"CHUYLEB.    1    A     W.  CO.  of  N.  Y.,  or- 
:^ized  in  1854;  area,  3o2  sq.  m.;  pop.  la 
'•0,  Ift,840.  A  portion  of  Seneoa  liuce,  and 
I'.  jt,a.  Little,  Mad,  and  other  email  lakes  are 
i'liia  iu  borders.   The  snrfEice  is  hilly  and 
^  fertile.   Hie  productions  in  1855  were 
-  ">7l  bushels  of  wheat,  857,247  of  oats,  160.- 
"  of  Indian  corn,  81,106  of  potatoes,  G7,523 
l-nckwheat,  60,607  of  barley,  143,229  of  ap- 

17,996  tons  of  hay,  798,958  Iba.  of  hotter, 
■*1  lii2,554  of  wool.    There  were  50  churches, 

n  hoola,  3  new!<i)fipor  ortices,  15  gri»t  mills. 
■d  B4  saw  mills.   The  Chemung  canal,  ana 

Elnilru  and  Ganandiugua  and  Cheranng 
Msds,  pass  through  the  county.  Capital, 
'>^&.  iL  A  W.  eo.  of  111.^  bordered  8.  B. 
^  tiio  lUinol^  river,  and  S.  bv  Crooked 
v«k;  area,  420  so.  m.;  pop.  in  1860,  14,685. 
i'«  nirfiue  la  nndniating  and  the  toil  exo^ent. 
Jf  productions  in  1850  were  79,930  biiahela 
wheat,  398,160  of  Induin  corn,  56,570  of 
its.  and  136,823  lbs.  of  butter.  There  were 
'  lurches  and  1  newspaper  ofBce.    The  cen- 

militarr  tract  railroad  passes  through  the 

ity.  CftDitai,  liushvillo.  IU.  A  N.  E.  co. 
Mo.,  bovmilag  on  Iowa,  bounded  W.  by 

nton  rirer.  and  drain'  tl  ^  v  the  N.  fork  of 
>i  river  and  the  head  streams  of  Fabiua  river; 

9ft4  tq.  m. ;  pop.  fa  I860,  6,697,  of  whom 
'  ■•  'fi  Mavef*.    Tlie  soil  is  rich  m  l  the  sur- 

'iiversifi<4  bj  woodUnd  and  prairie.  The 
>4qctiont  in  1890  weie  r,SM  badieb  of 

<  221.780  of  Indian  corn,  21,996  of  oats, 

<i7,7d8  Ibiu  of  batter,  OapitaJ,  Lanoaeter. 


sr  nuYI J  R,  Pinup,  an  American  genoraL 
bora  iu  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  22,  1733,  died 
there,  Not.  16,  1804.  He  entered  the  army  in 
1755  afrainst  t.h<^  Frmch  and  Indians,  acoom- 
panied  Sir  William  Johnson  to  Fort  Edward 
and  Lake  George,  and  waa  assigned  by  Lord 
Howe  to  the  conimiss.iriat  dej>urtinent.  After 
the  peace  he  became  a  member  of  tbe  colonial 
aeaembly  of  New  York,  and  warmly  opposed 
the  British  government  in  its  attempts  to  tax 
the  colonies  without  their  consent.  Tie  was  a 
delegate  to  tlie  continental  congre&s  in  1775, 
was  appointed  by  that  body  a  migor-general, 
and  charffed  with  the  command  of  the  army  in 
New  York  and  the  preparations  for  an  expedi- 
tion against  Canada;  bnt  being  taken  nek,  the 
command  devolved  upon  Montgomery.  On 
his  recovery  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  su- 
pecintendenee  of  Indian  aflUre,  and  in  peilbot- 
ing  the  di^fii'lino  rif  t^i^-'  nnny.  After  St. 
Olair'aeTacaaUoa  of  licouUeroga,  unreaaonable 
anapidona  agunst  Bchnyltf  caused  him  to  be 
superseded  by  Gates;  but  hi.s  conduct  was 
afterward  fully  approved  by  a  court  of  inquiry. 
Although  solicited  by  Washington  to  resume  a 
command,  he  declined,  but  continued  to  render 
important  scn'ices  to  the  government  in  the 
military  operations  in  Now  York.  11c  was  a 
member  of  congress  prior  to  the  formation  of 
the  constitution,  and  afterword  twice  U.  S. 
senator  from  New  York. — See  **Life  and 
Tmies  of  Philip  Schuyler.''  by  Benson  J.  Loa> 
sing  (vol.  i.,  12mo.,  New  York,  ISfiO). 

SCHUYLKILL,  a  river  of  £.  Penoaylvaaia, 
rifling  in  tho  earboniferooa  liigblanda  of  fioiinyl- 
kill  CO.  and  flow  in}?  S.  E.  into  the  Delaware 
river  5  m.  below  Philadelphia:  lei^li,  120  m. 
It  is  navigable  for  doofia  to  Fbiladehphta,  and 
has  slack  water  navigaiion  to  Port  Oarbon,  $ 
m.  aliove  Pott8\ille. 

SCHUYLKILL,  an  E.  co.  of  Penn.,  drained 
by  the  Sehnjlkili  river,  bounded  8.  £.  by  Kit- 
tatinny  or  Blue  mountain,  nv.d  traver.^fd  hy 
the  Broad,  Sharp,  auU  Aiaiianov  mounLain?; 
area,  760  sq.  n.;  pofi.  in  I860, '90, 173.  The 
snrface  is  very  mountainous,  and  tho  soil  except 
along  the  streams  generally  poor.  Anthracite 
ooal  forma  tbe  great  eonrce  of  wealth,  and  ex- 
tensive beds  of  iron  exist.  The  productions  in 
1850  were  64,928  bu^heb  of  wheat,  105,556  of 
Indian  oom,  136,880  of  potatoee,  824,148  Ibt. 
of  butter,  and  16,644  tons  (  f  liay.  There  were 
104  collieries,  37  grist  mills,  103  saw  mills,  4 
woollen  ikctories,  5  powder  mills,  14  tanneriea, 
10  newipaper  offices,  and  85  churches.  In  1860 
there  were  12,207  p'ljil''  attending  public 
schools.  The  Philadelphia,  Keiuling,  and  Potts- 
ville,  the  CatawiMa,  and  several  j^liort  raUroada 
enter  this  countv.    Capital,  Pott.svillo. 

SCHWAB,  GrsTAV,  a  Gerraon  author,  bom 
in  Stnttgart,  June  19,  1792,  died  Nor.  4, 1860. 
He  studied  theology  at  Tt  binL'-  n,  and  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  aocieut  literature  nt  the 
gymnadnm  of  Stnttpot  in  1817.  Ae  a  poet  ho 
is  b^t  known  hy  his  national  son ^th  mi  l  bal- 
Jada»  aad  be  has  cidited  a  ooUeotion  of  speoimena 
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of  Gorman  proee  and  verse  (2  vols.,  184S).  Of 
his  proso  writings,  his  *'Life  of  SohiUttr*' 
(Stntt{?art,  181fi)  is  tlie  most  esteemed. 

SGilVVAI^TIiALKit,  Lrnwio  Michael,  a 
German  scnlptor,  born  iti  Munioli,  Aug.  26, 
1802,  died  Nov.  15,  Uo  was  educated 

under  his  father,  who  wiu-s  also  a  sculptor,  and 
after  spending  ft  jear  in  Komo  pursuing  his 
profession,  ho  returned  to  Munich,  and  there 
remained  till  his  death,  which  was  hastened  bj 
his  nneeasing  Iftbor.  His  worics  are  «xoeeding- 
ly  nunierouj*.  Among  tlie  more  prominent  of 
them  are  the  rilievo  frieze  for  the  Barbarosaa 
faftll  at  Vonich,  more  than  900  ftet  long;  the 
model  for  the  images  of  tho  12  ancestors  of  the 
house  of  Wittelsbaoli,  in  the  throne  room  of  the 
new  palace  of  the  king  of  Bavaria ;  the  16  co- 
lossal statues  for  the  pediment  of  the  Walhalla 
at  Ratisbon ;  the  model  of  tho  15  statues  of  tho 
Hermami'Schlacht  or  "  Buttle  of  Arminius"'  in 
the  nortliern  pediment  of  the  Walhalla ;  and 
the  model  of  tlio  colossal  statue  of  Bavaria,  54 
feet  high,  which  was  began  in  1844,  but  which 
the  sculptor  did  not  lire  to  see  finished.  He 
also  designed  numerou''  statnps  of  tho  irrf^nt 
men  of  G&rmany,  and  important  public  works 
•t  Vienna,  Oailsrahe,  Saltshnrg,  Frankfbii,  and 

tiCHWAKTZ,  or  Souwabz.  Bxbtuold,  a  Ger- 
man monic  and  alohemist  or  tite  14th  century, 

to  whom  i.s  traditionally  attributed  tbo  inven- 
tion of  gunpowder.  Ho  was  a  native  of  Frei- 
burg in  Breisgau,  and  his  true  name  was  Kon- 
fltantin  Ancklitzen ;  Borthold  wim  his  cloistral 
name,  and  Schwartz  (black')  was  a  sobriquet 
bestowed  in  consequence  of  liitt  occult  pursuits. 
He  is  differently  represented  aa  a  Franciscan  of 
Mentz  and  of  Nuremberg,  and  as  making  his 
discovery  at  Cologne  and  at  Goslar.  Whether 
he  made  an  original  discovery  of  the  composi- 
tion of  gunpowder,  or  merely  do  vi>  d  its  a{ij>li- 
cation  to  war  and  the  chase,  i^  euualiy  uncer- 
tain ;  bnt  the  latter  is  more  prohaoly  me  ease, 
as  gunpowder  is  suppcised  to  have  been  known 
before  the  date  to  which  he  ia  asaiffaed.  A 
mmmment  to  his  memory  was  erected  at  Frrf- 
burg  in  1853. 

8CHWARTZKXBERG.  KaklPhiupp.  prince, 
and  duke  of  Krumau,  an  Austrian  tiold  mar- 
shal, born  in  Vienna,  April  15,  1771,  died  in 
Loiji^ic,  Oct.  15,  1820.  lie  distinguished  him- 
self under  Lacy  iu  the  war  aj^ainst  the  Turks, 
and  also  in  the  war  agsinst  France,  and  in  the 
campaijrn  of  1793  commanded  part  of  the  ad- 
vance guard  of  the  prince  of  Coburg,  and  was 
made  colonel.  In  1794,  at  tiie  battle  of  Oatean- 
CambrLsis,  ho  cut  his  way  at  tlie  head  of  his 
regiment  and  of  12  British  squadrons  through 
a  Tine  of  27,000  men.  After  the  victory  of 
Wckrzburg  ho  wa.s  made  major-general,  and 
in  1799  lieutenant  field  marshal.  In  1800  he 
Buooeeded  in  saving  his  corps  in  tho  l>attle  of 
Hohenlinden,  and  in  1805  commanded  under 
Gen.  Mack  tho  ripht  wing  of  the  Austrian  nrmy 
at  Ulm.    At  the  wish  of  the  czar  Alexauder  ixu 

▼as  made  Autrian  ambaisador  at  Bt.  Peten- 


bnrg{n1808.   He  was  iweeent  In  the  iaHeaiag 

year  ut  tho  battle  of  Wagrani,  coinm;indiBgtk 
rear  guard  on  the  retreat,  and  after  the  pen 
of  Vienna  was  sent  to  France  as  Austrian  sb- 
bassador.  There  he  conducted  the  nefo^ 
tions  in  rcf^nrd  to  the  TUfirr!3?o  <4  Najx  'e-^* 
with  the  archduchess  Man  a  Louisa,  aod  b>~  liM 
desire  of  the  French  emperor  oommnded 
Austrian  contingent  in  the  campaiim  ef 
against  Kussia.  French  hiitorians  charge  liBi 
with  acting  with  reluctanoe  against  the  S»- 
sian  troops,  probably  obeying  the  scrrrt  1 
Btractions  of  his  government.  At  the  reocK 
of  Napoleon,  tiie  emptor  IVaneis  cresikel  ah 
a  marshal.  In  1813  ho  was  in  Pari^  attempi- 
ing  to  negotiate  a  peace  between  Fraoee  iiii 
Russia.  After  hb  return  he  reoeiTed  the 
preme  command  of  the  allied  troops  of  Roata. 
Austria,  and  Prussia,  gained  the  victory  of  Lr?p^ 
sic,  and  marched  to  I'ariji.  On  the  ruiuTB  of 
Napoleon  from  Elba  he  reoeived  the  coaaHd 
of  the  allied  army  on  the  upper  Rhine. 
second  time  entered  France  after  the  batiid  <tf 
Waterloo.  At  the  end  of  the  campaign  cf  1811 
he  was  made  prc-^idfT^t  of  tbo  imY>orial  niiliti" 
council,  and  wa»  presented  with  several  esWcs 
In  Hungary.— FtaJX  Limwtii  hMJkXB  Aa» 
RICH,  prince  of,  an  Austrian  statesman,  nei^- 
ew  cf  the  preceding,  bom  at  the  e&tate  of  Sn- 
maa  in  Bohemia,  Get  S,  1800,  died  in  Vkue. 
April  5, 1852.  Tie  entered  a  regiment  of  ct-- 
rassiers  in  1818,  became  captain,  and  in  1^*24 
went  to  St.  Petersburg  us  attach^  to  th^  A^l- 
trian  embassy.  Two  years  later  he  wm  aoi 
with  despatches  to  London  ioiiu  d  the  extra- 
ordinary mission  to  Brazil  under  Barcm 
mann,  and  after  his  return  to  Europe  wv 
employed  in  a  diplomatic  character  at  vari  ^ia 
courts.  While  in  Nanles  his  residence  was  i;*- 
suited  during  an  nprahg  of  the  people,  March 
2G,  1848;  and  as  sufflcient  .satisfaction  wii*  ncx 
given,  he  returned  to  Vienna,  and  aa  niu«r> 
general,  which  rank  he  had  obtained  In  litiL. 
conmianded  a  brigade  under  N  i  'ent  in  upper 
Italy,  distinguished  himseb'  in  the  battles  ^ 
Onrtatone  and  Goito,  and  was  made  lientenan: 
field  marshal  before  the  battle  of  Custo22a.  He 
was  recalled  to  Austria  by  the  trouMo;*  in  tht 
capital,  and  aftor  tho  supprcssiuu  of  lLo  rcT- 
olution  in  Vienna  was  placed,  in  Oct,  1848i.  &; 
the  head  of  tho  administration.  Dnrinir  Lj> 
term  of  office  the  aid  of  Russia  was  ofotai&i^ 
for  the  suppression  of  the  Hungarian  revohitioB, 
and  a  daring  policy  pursued  in  Germar  v.  (See 
AcsTBiA.)  A  stroke  of  apoplexy  termiiMtted 
his  no  less  dissolute  than  active  life. 

SOHWARZ,  CtTRisTiAN  Frikdku  tr.  Ti  German 
missionary,  bom  at  tionnenburg  in  Braodea- 
burg,  Oct.  8,  1726,  died  in  Tai^ore,  Hanio- 
Btan.  Feb.  13,  1798.  Ho  studied  Tamul  to  aid 
Schultz  in  translating  the  Bible  into  that  lan- 
guage, and,  having  resolved  to  become  a  mis- 
sionary, was  ordiuned  according  to  the  forma 
of  tho  Danish  chnrch  at  Copennagen  in  1749, 
visited  Eugland  to  obtain  the  patronage  of 

the  aodelgr  ibr  the  propagatloB    the  (0^4 
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in  1760  nn«d  IMP 'Tntoqwhtr.    B»  r8>- 
loved  thence  to  Trichinopoly,  mid  finally  to 
iiijore,  where  he  spent  the  last  20  years  of 
>  life.   The  rajah  of  Taqjore  committed  to 
im  the  e<iiicntion  of  hifl  Mtt  tad  rafiOMBOr; 
.1  Uyder  A]i  received  him  as  an  ambassador 
;rr  refusing  all  others.   When  Hyder  AU  in- 
ul«d  tile  Oarnade,  and  the  inhabitante  and 
irrUon  of  Tanjorc  were  rednccd  almost  to 
i^rvation,  Sc^warz  induced  the  native  farmers 
•  bring  in  fheir  oattle,  pled^g  hk  word  for 
lir  payment.    After  Ins  death  the  rajah  of 
ii^or«  and  the  East  India  company  each 
-«>ct«d  a  nHNniaient  to  bisnemory. 
SCHWARZBURG-RrnOI.STADT,  a  Ger- 
■an  principality,  bounded  by  the  Baxon  duch- 
0,  Prassian  Saxony,  and  the  principalities  of 
viLss  and  Schwarzbiir;^'-Sondershansen;  area, 
:i  w}.  m.;  pop.  in  lH.jH,  7ii,080.  It  is  flivi<k<l 
ih'^  the  npper  lordship  uf  Badolstadt.  und  Uio 
tv,  rr  of  Frankenhausen.   The  chief  towns  are 
;  'oIstadt,the  capital,  Konipsoc,  Bhuikenbnr^, 
•a,  and  Frankenhausen.    Jlt<i  surface  of  the 
T>pflr  lordsliip  is  mountainoos,  and  that  of  the 
'W-r  rises  into  hills  of  motlerate  lieight.  The 
riQcipal  rivers  are  the  tiaole,  Schwarza,  and 
m.  The  eoontry  is  rich  in  lead,  iron,  salt, 
im,  cobalt,  marble,  pypsum,  and  porcelain 
ij.  The  soil  is  not  naturally  fertile,  but  agri- 
tlttira  is  «ondncted  with  great  aldlL  Thefor- 
'  of  the  mountainous  parts  are  extensive. 
.'.V  virir  i<  rultivatod  in  some  places,  and  larpo 
'Hiiber-!  of  iioroea,  horned  cuttle,  sheep,  and 
are  reared.  The  manufactures  are  of 
•'■-iderable  importance,  and  include  linen  and 
•tullm  goods,  iron,  paper,  oils  tmd  medicinal 
.'•^taneea,  brewing,  distilling,  preparing  piti^ 
t.d  tar,  and  lampblack.    The  inhabitants  are 
6ar]j  all  Lutherans.  The  government  is  a  limit- 
d  nonardiy,  tiie  ezeentive  power  being  in  the 
.r.'!^  of  the  prince,  and  tho  legislative  in  a  diet 
f  H  m^bers.   The  pablio  revenue  iu  IBUO 
as  787,810  florina,  ana  the  ezpenditoree  779,* 
70,       a  Tucmber  of  the  Germanic  confcdcra- 
I'^D,  Schwarzburg-Kadolstadt  has  a  vote  in  the 
'tnvm,  and  shares  the  15th  vote  in  the  ezeca^ 
■  committee  with  Schwarzburg-Sondershau- 
ra.  Oldenburcr,  and  tho  Anlialt  duchies.  It 
=jr:ii«he8  a  coutingent  of  bUli  men  to  the  fed- 
m]  army.    The  coaniis  of  Schwarzburg,  as 
T  \rere  formerly  called,  were  f)riginally  vas- 
^  of  Saxony,  but  purchased  their  indepen- 
e  in  1699.    The  reigning  sovereign  in 
'-ip-oe  (Frc'<UTi(>)  G  anther  (bom  Not.  ^  1798), 
'•i<>  succeeded  his  father  in  1807. 
SCHWABZBUBG-SONDEHSHAUSEK,  a 
'  rtaan  principality,  bounded  by  Prussian  8ax- 
/.  the  fcrnxon  duchies,  and  Schwarzburg-Ru- 
>>l*tadt;  area,  828  sq.m. ;  pop.  in  1868, 62,974. 
'  i<  divided  into  the  upper  lordship  of  Arn- 
'd  lt  and  the  lower  of  Sondcrshausen.  Tho 
iripal  towns  are  Sondcrshausen,  tho  capital, 
n::en,  Schcrnberg,  Oreussen,  Ebeleben,  Keu- 
Arn^dt,  and  G^hren.    The  f^urfaco  of  the 
^  i'urt  of  the  country  is  niountatouus,  and  that 
JfUiey.BDdnlatiiig.  TheohierrtreamBanthe 


Gera,  II m,  Helbe,  and  Wipper,  all  of  which  are 
tributaries  either  directly  or  indirectly  of  the 
Saale.  The  soil  is  more  fertile  than  that  of 
Schwarzburg  liuJulsLadt.  Flax  is  extensively 
enltivated,  and  large  numbers  of  live  btock  are 
reared.  The  forests  fnmiiih  timber  of  excellent 
quality ;  and  the  minerals  include  iron,  copper- 
a|t,  alam  schist,  and  porcel^  clay.  The  eon^ 
tingont  fnrni.-hed  by  Scliwarzburg  to  the  army 
of  the  German  confederation  is  744  men.  The 
revenue  in  1860  was  699,988  thalers,  and  the 
expenditures  593,801.  The  constitution  resem- 
bles that  of  bchwarzboig-Iiudolstadt,  and  it  is 
governed  by  a  brandi  <^the  same  £imily.  The 
reigning  sovereign  ii^  Prince  Gunther  (Frederic 
Charles,  bora  bept.  24, 1801),  who  took  the  reins 
of  government  after  the  abdication  of  his  father 
in  1835. 

SCIIWAKZWALD.   See  Black  Foiti-?t. 

6CUWEGI*EIt,  Albekt,  a  German  theolo- 
gian and  historian,  born  at  Michelbach,  Wur- 
temberg,  Feb.  10,  1819,  died  Jan.  5,  1857.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  Protestant  clergyman,  studied 
at  Ttibirfgen,  adopted  the  theological  views  of 
1  >r.  Banr,  and  became  one  of  the  chief  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Tabingen  schooL  (See  Gkb- 
vAiT  Tbboloot.)  In  1841  he  ppbliBhed  his  first 
theologicjd  work  on  "  Montanism,"  which,  to- 
gether with  several  articles  publiabed  in  the 
ThmhgUehe  /oArMdi^f  of  Zeller,  drew  npon 
him  the  disfavor  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  state 
authorities,  and  induced  him  to  leave  the  ranks 
ot  the  clergy.  In  1843  he  established  a  literary 
and  political  periodieaif  entitled  JahrhUcker  der 
G((j(nwarty  which  was  continued  until  1848. 
He  also  began  in  1843  to  lecture,  as  J'ritatd^ 
emt,  at  the  university  of  Tubingen  on  philoso- 
phy and  classical  philology,  and  in  1848  was 
m^e  extraordinary  professor,  lie  published 
Dm  naehapottoiueke  Zeitalttr  (2  toIs.,  Tnbing> 
en,  1846);  Oe»ehichU  der  rhi!os,7phir  rStutt- 

fart,  1848 ;  translated  into  English  by  iSeelye) 
Tew  York,  1868) ;  new  editions  of  the  Clemen* 
tine  Ilorailie^i  fl'^47),  the  " Meta['hy3ic8"  of. 
Aristotle,  with  German  translations  and  com- 
mentary (4  vols.,  Tubingen,  1847-'8),  and  of 
the  "Ecclesiastical  History"  of  Eutebius  (2 
vols.,  1862);  and  a  valn.nble  R<'mi$ch«  Uetdtick* 
t€  (8  vols.,  Stuttgart,  Ib53-*(j0). 

8CHWEIDNITZ,  a  fortified  town  of  Prussia, 
province  of  Silesia,  on  a  hill  near  the  left  bank 
of  the  Weistritz,  and  ou  the  lirei^lau  and  Kei- 
ehenbach  railroad,  29  m.  S.  W.  from  the  for- 
mer town  ;  pop.  1 1.488.  It  has  barrat  k?,  man- 
ufactories* of  woollen  and  linen  goods,  paper, 
and  dllc,  and  seyeral  large  breweries  and  dia> 
tillerie?.  In  the  7  years'  war  the  town  was 
twice  taken  by  the  Austrians  (1757  an4  1761), 
and  twiee  reeorered  by  the  Phumna  (1768  and 
1762).  The  French  captured  it  in  1807,  and 
destroved  the  outer  defences. 

SCliWENKFELD,  Caspab  von,  the  founder 
of  a  religious  sect,  born  in  Ossig,  Silesia,  in 
1490,  died  in  Ulm  about  1661.  Re  was  by  do- 
scent  a  Silesiau  knight,  councillor  to  the  duke 
of  lisgniftz^  and  aa  easw  adTooata  of  the  relbr> 
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matioD.  He  differed  however  from  Luther 
and  the  other  reformers  in  several  points,  espe- 
cially in  the  deification  of  tho  body  of  Christ, 
which  he  would  not  allow  to  be  called  a  crea- 
tore  or  a  created  substance.  lie  was  persecuted 
on  flcconnt  of  his  pecnlifir  views  by  both  Ro- 
man Catholics  and  Protestants,  and  firom  1528, 
when  he  was  expelled  from  fiileeie,  mitO  Ids 
death,  vras  driven  frnm  one  town  to  nnothcr. 
E!^  moral  character  was  never  impugned  by 
any  of  his  opponents,  end  his  nameronswrft- 
ings  (some  90  treatuios)  arc  therefore  regarded 
as  one  of  tho  most  valuable  sources  of  the  his- 
tory of  tho  reformation.  His  adherents,  call- 
ed Schwenkfclders  or  SfihwenkfUdlaiis,  lived 
mostly  in  Silesia,  and  were  often  exposed  to 
persecution.  lu  1734  a  considerable  number 
«ini{,'ratt'd  to  Pennsylvania,  where  they  settled 
principally  in  Montgomery,  Berks,  Bucks,  and 
Lehigh  counties.  At  present  they  number 
about  800  fkmtlies  and  800  members,  end  haye 
6  churches  and  school  houses. 

BOH  W£Bm,  KuKT  CaBisTOPB,  count,  a  Ger- 
man field  marshal,  bom  in  Swedish  Pomerania 
in  1684,  killed  at  the  battle  of  Prague,  May  3, 
1757.  At  the  age  of  16  ho  was  eonimissionod 
as  ensign  in^  the  Dutch  army,  fought  under 
Ifarlborough'and  Eugene,  and  after  an  active 
military  career  entered  the  servi' o  of  Fredono 
William  1.  of  Prussia  in  1720,  w  iili  the  raiik  of 
miO<)''*6^ii^r^*  Upon  the  accession  of  Frederic 
the  Great  he  was  appointed  a  field  marshal  with 
the  title  of  count,  and  in  1741  gained  the  deci- 
sive  battle  of  VoUwitz,  by  which  the  Prussians 
secured  possession  of  Silesia.  In  1744  ho  took 
Prague,  but  in  the  7  years'  war  fell  in  the  great 
hattie  before  that  oity  while  he  was  leading  a 
dhargp  of  Prussian  grenadiers. 

80HWYTZ,  a  canton  of  SwiUerland,  bound- 
ed by  the  eantons  of  Zftrlcb,  8t  Oall,  Qlams, 
Uri,  Untorwaldon.  Lucerne,  arid  Zug;  area,  854 
sq.  ra.;  pop.  in  1850,  44,108.  Tho  surface  is 
traversed  by  chains  of  mountains  with  otTseta 
extending  in  wer^  direction.  The  Rossberg, 
which  is  partly  m  this  canton  and  partly 
in  Zug.  is  5,l9o  feet  above  the  sea;  in  1806 
a  portion  of  it  fell  with  most  destructive 
effect.  The  other  points  of  gri\nto«t  elevation 
are  the  Drusberg,  in  the  8.,  7,412  feet;  tho 
Mythen,  near  the oentre,  6,819  feet ;  the  Right, 
in  tlie  W.,  5,905  feet;  and  the  Phono,  in 
the  N.,  4,026  feet.  The  whole  canton  belongs 
to  the  basin  of  the  Rhhie,  end  the  drainage 
flows  into  the  Liininat  and  the  lakes  of  Zurich 
on  tile  N.  and  Lucerne  on  the  W.,  by  the  rivers 
Wuggi,  Sihl,  and  Muotta.  Iron  and  gold  are 
found  in  very  small  quantities.  Tho  cUmate  is 
milder  than  in  many  other  parts  of  Switzer- 
land, as  none  of  the  mountains  rise  above  tho 
limit  of  perpetnal  snow.  Very  little  of  the  soil 
is  arable,  and  the  country  is  almost  wliolly  pas- 
toral. The  inhabitants  are  of  G(t^rmaQ  origin, 
and  nearly  all  iioman  Catholics. — Schwytz  is 
one  of  the  3  original  cantons  thnt  ri  nisted  Aus- 
tria and  formed  the  primitive  confederation; 
aid  it  bad  the  honor  of  giTiag  a  nsma  totiia 
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whole  conn  try.  Tho  inhabitants  made  wpn- 
ed  efforts  to  resist  the  French  in  ITM^  ssd 
suffered  severely  the  following  year  wh^ 
war  was  carried  into  their  oonntry.  C:ip:'_i«. 
Sdhwyta.  Other  places  of  historical  jnttjwt 
are  KQssnacht»  Bronneo,  Kinsiedftlni  sad  Jfm> 
garten. 

SOIATIOA,  a  nenralgioaflbetioiiof  tbepaa 

sciatic  nerve.    (See  Nktjkamia.) 

HCIGLIO,  or  Bcilla  (anc  ihyliawm^  or 
ScyUa\  a  promontory  of  B.  Iti^j  m  CahM 
Ultra,  on  the  strait  of  Messina,  in  lat.  -"S'H' 
80"  N.,  long.  15^  45  £.  It  is  a  bold  keadtaad. 
200  feet  high,  the  rocks  at  the  base  hm^ 
deeply  scooped  out  by  the  action  of  the  wsssl 
It  is  in  tho  narrowest  part  of  the  strait.  <*ppc- 
sitetbe  rock<)  and  shoals  of  Chary  bdia,  nai  vs 
the  terror  (^f  ancient  mariners.  (See  Qum»- 
i»T9  AND  ScYLi.A.)  In  luodern  tivi.-.-?  porticLff 
of  the  rock  have  been  removed  by  blaalaeg. 
and  the  waters  have  worn  a  wider  rJunwt  «e 
that  tho  Tiavi'Tation  U  far  Ir^-?  liazardons  tbuD  of 
old.— The  town  of  Sciglio  (pop.  7,000),  ob  tai 
above  promontory,  has  sn  active  oommens  sal 
considiM  ililc  fishorios,  and  its  wine  is  highlyTf- 
nownod.  It  is  said  to  have  been  fomMki  If 
Anaxilaa,  tyrant  of  Rhegium. 

SCILLY  ISLANDS,  a  group  at  the  W.  m- 
trance  of  the  English  channel,  belonging  ti> 
tho  county  of  Cornwall,  about  30  m.  W.  S.  W. 
from  Land'.s  End;  lat.  of  the  lighthouse sa 6l 
Agnes,  4r  63'  N.,  long.  6°  20'  W.  ;  pop.  in 
1851,  2,627.  Tho  group  is  of  circular  fam. 
about  80  m.  in  circumference,  and  oootum 
about  140  islands  in  all,  though  only  J^t.  MarjV. 
Trcsoo,  St.  Martin^  St.  Agnes,  Bryher,  a^ 
Samson  areinhaUted.  They  have  steep  sad 
hold  shores;  but  between  the  islands  the  w»t*r 
is  shallow,  and  some  of  thorn  are  connected  hi 
strips  of  land  at  low  water.  The  6  inhalwui 
islands  have  an  aggregate  area  of  3,580  acrei, 
but  tho  soil  is  generally  barren,  and  trees  only 
grow  in  sheltered  spots.  Some  oats  and  pota- 
toes aro  raised  on  St.  HaryX  snd  there  b  i 
little  p!i«tnre  land  on  the  others.  The  inhal>t- 
tanta  are  mostly  fishermen  and  sailors,  Thd 
islands  are  governed  by  a  court  composed  of 
12  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  provided  c-rer 
by  a  military  officer.   Tho  Scilly  islands  «i« 

Snerally  supposed  to  be  the  Oaositoridea  er 
D  islands  of  the  ancients;  but  as  that  izietal 
is  not  now  found  irpon  them,  it  is  thought  that 
the  extremity  of  England  was  also  included 
under  that  narne.  The  group  was  sometimes 
used  by  the  Komans  as  a  place  of  baniahme-t. 

8CI0, Skio,  Crao, or  Kiiio  (anc.  Chic*;  Tu.* L 
Saki-AnimS^  an  island  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in 
the  Grecian  archipelago,  off  the  coa^t  of  Asia 
Minor,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  tlao  strait 
of  Solo,  about  7  m.  wide  in  its  narrowest  part ; 
area,  608  sq.  m. ;  pop.  162,000.  The  .^urfiace  is 
rodcy  and  uneven,  being  traversed  by  sevwal 
limestone  ridges,  and  13ie  soeaery  is  wwnarfcahly 
picturesque.  There  are  beautiful  vallcy-i  &ad 
several  small  rivers,  and  the  country  prvssenSfi  a 
aoena  of  perpetoslTardore^  ttiragh  only  a  anill 
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P«rt  of  the  land  is  arable.  The  chief  grodno- 

wool, 

fn:it,  oil,  and  gnm  mastic,  the  last  of  which  is 
the  staple  of  the  Lland.  A  {rrcat  proportion  of 
t!u'  inhabitants  are  Turks. — Chius  is  said  to 
>  ivi-^  been  anciently  peopled  by  Tyirheiilaa  Pe- 
LspaiLs  and  lA  lei^vs,  after  wlioni  it 'was  oooti- 
pi«d  by  an  Ionian  colony,  remaining  a  powerful 
4fte  or  the  Ionian  Greeks  nntil  their  defeat  hj 
the  Persians,  404  B.  C.  when  it  was  laid  waste. 
After  the  battle  of  Mycalo  (479)  it  became  a 
racmbt  r  of  the  Athcniiin  leagno;  in  868  it  re- 
cover.}  it-'  independence;  in  201  it  was  taken 
bj  Philip  of  .Nfacedon,  and  it  afterward  became 
fat^eci  to  Rome.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
\m  eentQiy  tbe  Tofln  captured  the  eapital 
t::i  tn.\«ai  rct\  the  inhabitant?.  From  134G 
to  156*)  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Genoese. 
It  then  a^ain  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Tarks,  and,  «zeeptiDg  a  abort  interval  dur- 
ing w}>ich  it  was  subject  to  Venice,  it  has  ever 
liace  been  in  their  possesion.  During  the 
Greek  rerolatlon  Ita  mbaliitaiita  rose  against 
tbeTurte  fl*^52\  bnt  were  soon  snbdued  by  tho 
^podan  pasha  with  a  powerful  Ottoman  iieet. 
withio  9  months  25,000  Bcbtes,  wHhoDt  dls- 
tinction  of  age  or  sex,  were  pot  to  the  sword, 
W,0(>0  were  solvi  into  {»Iavery,  and  15,000 
sought  »afwty  in  oUier  parts  of  Greece.  By  the 
eod  of  Angn^  the  former  Christian  population 
of  nearly  104.000  was  rednrcd  to  2.000.  These 
itrocitks  were  revenged  by  the  heroio  Oon- 
Haatiae  Cuiaria,  who  in  June,  1889,  attacked 
theTT;rkUh  flt-et  in  the  harbor  of  S  '  i  \.  ith  fire 
shins,  aud  destroyed  the  vessel  of  tlie  capudan 
pashi,  who  lost  lii3  life  in  the  llarucs.  (See 
CiVAiis.)  In  1827-8  a  Greek  force  nnderOol. 
Fnbvirr.  a  French  philhellenist.  landed  in  Scio 
Uiil  attacked  the  Turkish  sa  Lrrison,  but  were 
cmspelled  to  withdraw  withont  efraeting  any 
thin^.  Tilt'  itiliind  i>  now  recoverinp  from  the 
deritftation  of  this  war,  and  many  of  the  exiled 
tedfies  have  returned.  The  tragedian  Ion,  tho 
s^>pUst  Theocritus,  and  tho  historian  Theopom- 
pfu  were  nativt-s  of  the  island.— Sno,  tho  capi- 
1*1,  is  situated  near  the  centre  of  the  E.  coast; 
I-op.  14,600.  It  has  a  harbor  formed  by  two 
iQole*.  h;i'  .  .1)-tructed  bj  mod  at  the  entrance, 
^  dfcfeiuicd  bj  a  castle,  and  is  engaged  in  the 
•MBnfftrture  of  velvet,  silk,  and  oo^n.  It  is 
one  of  t!io  cities  whSoh  daim  to  bo  tiM  Mrtli- 
pUce  of  Homer. 

SCIOTO,  a  river  of  Ohio,  rising  in  Dardin 
and  flowing  first  nearly  E.  and  then  8.  by 
*  to  Colnmbns.  thcncr'  S.  tn  the  Ohio,  wliich 
it  joins  at  Portsmouth.  It  is  about  200  m.  long, 
m  Btvi^ble  180  m.  Its  principal  trlbatoriea 
«*e  tLe  Ol.  ntaniry  or  TTlietstone  river,  which 
with  it  at  "Cohimbus.  and  Darby,  "Wal- 
tiit,  and  Paint  creek;*.  The  Ohio  and  Erie  ca- 
lil  follows  its  lower  course  for  90  m.  The  Scio- 
to valley  is  famed  for  it.s  fertility  and  wealth. 

SCIOTO,  a  8.  CO.  of  Ohio,  bounded  8.  bv  the 
Ohio  river,  and  watered  by  the  Seioto  and  lit- 
tle Scioto  rivers  and  branrhes ;  area,  504  sq.  m. ; 
in  1860,  24,2&7.  The  Bor&ce  is  uoeren 
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and  the  soil  ftrtlle.  The  productions  in  1850 
were  991,811  bnriiels  of  BHnan  eom,  88,984  of 
oats,  and  6,123  tons  of  hay.  There  were  15 
saw  mills,  2  wot>llcn  factories',  5  tanneries,  5 
newspaper  offices,  21  churches,  and  1,660  pu- 
pils in  tM  pmbHo  schools.  In  the  £.  part  of  the 
county  iron  is  very  plentiful,  and  a  number  of 
laree  furnaces  and  founderies  are  in  operation. 
It  b  traversed  by  the  Seioto  and  Hooking  and 
Iron  railroads,  ttid  the  Ohio  canal*  Oapital, 
Portsmouth. 

80IPIO,  a  Koman  patrician  family  belonging 
to  the  gens  Oornelia.  The  name  signlflet  ft 
staff,  ana  is  paid  to  havo  b<^en  river,  tn  n  mem- 
ber of  the  Cornelian  gens  wiio  perlormed  the 
service  of  •  staiT  in  guiding  his  blind  Ihther. 
Many  of  the  greatest  men  of  Rome  belonged  to 
this  family.  The  tomb  of  the  Bcipios,  which 
was  di»:overed  in  1616  and  excavated  in  1780, 
is  iltuated  near  the  modem  gate  of  St  Sebas- 
tian. The  followinfj  are  the  most  distinguished 
members  of  the  family.  L  Pubulb  CoRsnojua 
ScmoAFBiCANrs  Major,  aRovnan  general,boni 
about  234  B.O.,  died  about  188.  He  was  the 
son  of  P.  Comelioa  Seipio^  who  together  with 
his  brother  Oneins  ComeUns  Bcipiowas  defeat* 
ed  and  killed  in  Spain  by  the  Carthaginian  gen- 
erals Ma^o  and  Hasdrubal.  lie  is  first  mention- 
ed at  tlie  battle  of  the  Ticinus  in  218,  where  he 
Is  Hdd  to  have  saved  Ida  fiither*s  life.  Two 
years  afterward  he  was  present  at  tho  battle  of 
Cann®,  and  Livy  and  other  writers  ascribe  to 
his  inflneneethe  preyentlen  of  the  scheme  en- 
tertained by  the  Koman  noldes  after  that  disas- 
trous day  of  fleeing  from  Italy ;  but  other  and 
better  authorities  attribute  this  to  Vnrro,  the 
defeated  pcneral.  In  212  he  was  made  curule 
ffidile.  After  tho  defeat  and  death  of  his  father 
in  Spain,  being  then  24  years  of  age,  he  offered 
to  take  oomrasnd  of  the  Roman  armies  fn  Aat 
province  as  proconsul,  r  n  oue  else  beirir  will- 
ing to  undertake  so  di01cult  a  task,  lie  arrived 
in  Spain  in  the  summer  of  210,  and  found  the 
8  Carthaginian  generals,  who  were  on  ill  terms 
with  each  other,  in  different  parts  of  the  penin- 
sula. At  the  bead  of  25,000  foot  and  2,G00 
horse,  he  made  a  rapid  march  from  the  Iberua 
(Ehro)  to  Kf'v,'  Carthage  (Carthafren.n>,  tho 
capital  of  Punic  nower  in  S^ain,  in  which  were 
their  treasure,  tneir  magazines,  and  their  hoa- 
tages.  The  city,  remote  from  all  succor,  and 
ill  defended  by  a  garrison  of  1,000  men,  was 
soon  taken.  Tlie  captive  Spaniards  were  dis- 
missed with  kindness,  and  in  this  manner  ho 
bepan  hn  v.-ork  of  coneiliatinp  the  natives.  He 
returned  to  Tarraco,  and  remained  qniet  though 
not  inactive  during  the  remainder  of  the  eam- 
paign,  inasmuch  a.^  his  force  was  not  numer- 
ous enough  to  contend  with  the  Carthaginian 
armies.  In  209,  having  Icon  strengthened  by 
an  alliance  with  seversil  of  tho  Spanish  tribes, 
he  took  the  field  against  Hasdrubal,  the  brother 
of  Hannibal,  over  whom  he  is  said  to  have 
gained  a  great  victory  at  Biftonlat  bntbodid 
not  prrvent  the  Carthaginian  general  from 
marching  to  the  assistance  of  his  brother  in 
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Italy  with  his  trsMnre,  Ms  elepbanta,  andmost  Lffilioa  and  Ifarintaiift  tad  taken  miiOBir.  Tb 

of  his  infantry.  No  decisive  events  marlv-  Curthaginiana  now  recalled  Hannibal  and 
•d  the  C8nij):iign  of  the  following  year,  except  Mogo  from  Italy,  and  made  a  truce  wiik 
the  stormiug  by  Lnoins  Seipfo  of  Oringis,  one  Boipio,  which  the  Roman  hbtorimt  anrt 
of  the  towna  into  wi  ll  li  tin  Carthaginians  had  tlicy  wantonly  broke.  ILmnibal  was  not  in- 
distributed  their  army  in  garrisons.  In  207  disposed  to  peace,  but  was  compelled  to  tut 
Soipio  was  prepared  for  active  operations,  and  the  field,  and  the  two  armies  came  into  coc 
at  the  heaa  of  46,000  foot  and  8,000  horse  he  flict  near  Zama  (202).  A  complete  nctoryfcr 
attacked  a  «nperior  force  of  the  enemy  nnder  the  Romans  was  the  result,  and  withthi«d~ 
Hasdrubal,  tbesunof  Gi^co,  and  Miigo,  who  had  feat  ended  the  second  Punic  war  andthepovtr 
taken  up  a  position  near  a  town  called  Bilpia  of  Carthage.  Scipio  returned  to  Rome  in  801, 
or  Elhiga.  but  the  precise  situation  of  which  and  was  welcomed  with  extraordinary  entba- 
is  now  unknown.  The  victory  was  complete,  siasm.  The  suraume  uf  Africanus  was  p^a  ' 
and  wtth  it  passed  away  the  Punic  ]io\ver  in  him,  but  he  prudently  declined  tho  di^tinrtiaa 
Spain.  The  natives  oamo  over  in  larj,'e  bodies  of  statues  in  the  public  places,  and  tiic  olartico 
to  the  Eomaos,  and  the  Carthaginians  soon  ro-  to  the  post  of  consul  and  dictator  for  life,  whidi 
tfa^  from  the  peninnila.  Soipto  was  not  eon-  the  people  are  said  to  have  been  eiudoMts 
tiiil  with  thi^,  but  was  anxious  to  carry  the  confer.  Disliked  by  a  lar^'o  majority  of  & 
war  into  Africa.  He  had  gained  over  Mas-  senate,  he  took  no  part  in  tho  government  kt  | 
faiissa,  an  African  ally  of  the  Carthaginians  a  few  yean.  He  was  censor  In  199,  sad  eon- 
who  had  come  to  Spain ;  and  to  win  the  sup-  sul  a  second  time  in  194.  and  had  several  tinx^ 
port  of  Syphax,  the  Ma«sa}sylian  kinf?,  he  cross-  given  him  the  title  of  prineepa  $enatv».  In  IJ^ 
od  over  with  only  two  <iuinquireme3  to  nogo-  he  was  one  of  the  3  commissioners  sent  tonir 
tiate  with  him  personaUj.  There  he  found  his  diato  between  ft  and  the  Carthaginia:^ 
old  ctioTny,  Hasdrubal,  present  with  a  i^imilar  and  tho  same  year,  according  to  a  ceUbrat*^ 
intention,  and  was  with  hiui  at  the  saiae  en-  tliougb  doul>tful  story,  was  ambasisador  to  Ac- 
tMidnment  The  Oarthaginian  prevailed  prin-  tiochus  the  Clreat  of  Syria  at  Ephcsus,  where  it 
Oipally  through  tlio  charms  of  his  daughter  met  Hannibal,  who  is  said  to  have  paid  his 
fiiophonisba.  On  his  return  iikipio  found  Spain  tho  following  compliment:  Who  w&s  tl?  ; 
in  a  general  rsTolfc,  but  put  It  oown  in  a  snort  greatest  general  f"  awed  Sdoto.  "  Alcxaodcr 
campaign  marked  by  tho  merciless  treatment  of  tho  Great,"  was  tho  reply  of  Ilannibal.  "  WLi> 
Illiturgi,  and  the  desperation  of  the  inhabitants  was  the  second!^*  '^Pyrrhos.*'  ''Wbowtf 
4yf  Astapa,  whofell  toaman.  ReooTering  from  the  third t"  Myself'*  "What  woald  jm 
n  severe  illness,  bo  quelled  a  mutiny  which  liad  have  eaid  then,"  continued  Scinio,  if  too  W 
broken  out  in  the  Koman  camp  on  the  Sucro  conquered  me?"  I  should  tnenhavepl:^ 
(Jucar)  during  his  sickness,  defeated  the  Span-  myself  before  Alexander,  before  Pyrrhu^  ud 
iards,  who  liad  chosen  the  same  opportunity  to  before  all  other  gcnersla,"  was  the  reply  of 
revMit,  and  had  a  secret  interview  with  Masinis-  TTannibal.  In  190  ho  accompanied  his  brotLcr 
sa,  who  was  still  in  tlie  Carthaginian  .service,  hi  Lucius  as  Uijatm  in  tho  war  ugoinst  iVntioclai. 
n  short  time  the  Cartha^iniatia  abntulonod  Spain  On  their  return  to  Home  in  189,  after  the  tV'^ 
entirely,  and  in  2Q6  Scipio  haii<led  over  tho  of  the  war,  his  brother  was  accused  of  ha'; 

Kvernment  to  his  successor,  and  returned  to  ing  received  bribes  from  Antioclius,  and  d 

tme.  There  he  was  received  with  enthusi-  having  appropriated  the  public  moneys  to  Ui 

ft.<mT.  and  in  203  was  elected  consul.    lie  had  own  use,  and  in  1S7,  at  the  instigation  of  3t 

now  an  opportunity  of  attacking  tho  Punic  Porcius  Cato,  was  rcc^uircd  by  the  tribooei  t£> 

power  in  AfHcat  bnt  the  senate  wonld  only  give  an  account  of  the  snms  he  luid  rMeinl 

allow  him  to  po  to  Sicily,  with  the  right  of  So  ho  ijreiKU  Ld  lo  do.  but  Africanus  enatcM 

crossing  into  the  Carthaginian  territory  if  ad-  the  papers  from  his  hands  and  tore  them  ^ 

Tantageous,  but  denied  him  an  army.   Volnn-  before  tho  senate.  Lncins  was  tried  and  fmA 

tocra,  however,  flocked  to  his  standard,  and  guilty,  and  was  carried  to  prison,  1 :  t 

in  204  ho  sailed  with  his  army  from  Lily-  rescued  by  lii>  brother  in  defiance  ef  the  liTi 

bffium,  and  lauded  near  Utica.    Tliero  ho  was  Tho  tribune,  Tiberius  Gracchus,  released  It- 

joined  by  Uadnissa,  who  had  been  in  great  cius  from  his  sentence  of  imprisonment, 

measure  stripped  of  his  power  by  Syphax  and  his  clients  and  friends  paid  the  fine.  KmboM- 

the  Carthaginians,  but  who  neverthelessproved  encd  by  their  success,  his  adversaries  Qo' 

himself  an  invaluable  auxiliary.   The  Bomans  ventured  to  attack  Africanus  himself  ficfaiio 

bcpan  the  siege  of  Utica,  but  the  approach  of  made  id  1  fonco  against  their  accusations,  b:t 

an  immense  Carthaginian  and  Numidian  army  simply  slated  his  services  to  the  state,  Aod 

rsodered  it  neeeesarr  to  abandon  tiie  project,  by  this  means  was  enabled  to  triompli  over 

During  the  wint  r  ho  amused  Sypliax  with  his  enemies.    lie  now  retired  to  his  (>ta*e  it 

negotiaUons  in  regard  to  peaoe,  but  early  in  Liternum,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  bit 

§08  by  a  stratagem  burned  the  camps  and  al-  life,  as  he  had  determined  never  to  retom  to 

most  annihilated  tho  two  armies  opposed  to  Rome.   The  accounts  of  Scipio's  life  are  alwaj^^ 

him.   "With  tremendous  exertion  tlie  Cartha-  ccmfused.  and  often  contradictory.   His  d»»r- 

ginians  collected  another  anny,  which  sutfered  acter  was  noble,  and  lie  alone  of  the  BtMia 

•aothertotal  defeat  Syphax  was  pnrsned  bj  senate  had  no  ihare  in  the  miserable penw 
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ti  »n  which  darkened  the  last  days  of  Hannibal,   era  who  had  been  appointed,  and  confided  to 
liis  contempt  of  the  laws  and  his  haughty  others.    This  provoked  a  bitter  attack  upon 
and  iiii<x>mpromiBing  spirit  made  him  many  him,  and  upon  fila  renewal  of  the  assertion  that 
bitter  enemiea.  Cornelia,  the  celebrated  moth-  Gracchus  was  justly  slain,  a  cry  uru^e  among 
or  of  the  Gracchi,  was  his  daughter.     II.  the  multitude  of  "Down  with  the  tyrant." 
1  i  HUU8  CoBXEura  SciPio  iEMiLiAjics  Afri-  That  night  ho  died,  in  what  manner  was  never 
(  ANUS  Minor,  a  Roman  general,  bom  about  Otttidnly  known,  though  he  was  generidlj 
185  B.  0.,  died  in  129.    lie  was  the  son  of   snppoaed  to  have  been  murdered.  Daring 
L.  iEmiliua  Paulus,  the  conqueror  of  Mace-   the  latter  years  of  his  life  Scipio  was  consid- 
donia,  and  was  adopted  1^  P.  Scipio,  the  son  ered  the  head  of  the  aristocratic  party,  yet  he 
of  Afrioanus.   He  was  present  with  his  father  supported  in  139  the  l€x  Cassia  tabellaria 
at  the  battle  of  Pydna  in  168,  and  in  151  went  against  the  aristocracy.  He  was  one  of  the 
to  Spain  as  milita^  tribane  at  a  time  when  the  moat  aeeomplished  Uterarj  men  of  hia  tima^ 
Roman  anns  had  sustained  great  disasters  in   well  acquainted  with  Greek  philosoj)liy  and  lit- 
that  quarter.   There  he  gained  a  high  repn-  erature,  and  the  friend  and  patron  of  the  his- 
tadottf  and  in  160  was  aent  to  Africa  to  ob-  torian  Folybins,  the  philosopher  Pantttius,  and 
tain  elephants  from  Masinissa.   In  149,  on  the   the  poets  T.ticilius  and  Terence.    Ill,  QrisruB 
breaking  out  of  the  3d  Punic  war,  he  accom-   0.£cilius  Metellub  Pius,  a  Roman  political 
panied  the  army  to  Africa  as  militaiy  tribune,   leader  and  general,  killed  himself  in  4G  B.  0. 
and  sared  it  fiom  the  disasters  wl^ich  would   Ho  was  the  son  of  P.  Cornelias  Scipio  Nasioa 
naturally  have  resulted  from  the  misconduct  of    and  the  adopted  son  of  MetclUis  Piiirt,  and  in 
its  commander,  Mauilius.  lu  147  lio  was  elected   consequence  he  has  been  called  P.  Scipio  Na- 
consul,  the  troops  in  Africa  de^^iring  him  as  sica,  or  Q.  Metellus  Scipio.   He  first  appears 
their  leader,  and  in  tlio  t^prinfj  of  140  he  took   in  63  B.  C,  when  ho  caino  to  Cicero  by  niglit 
the  city  of  Carthage,  and  ended  the  3d  Punio   to  inform  him  of  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline, 
war.  He  retomed  to  Rome  the  same  year,  He  became  tribane  in  60,  was  accused  of  hri- 
celebrated  a  triumph,  and  received  the  surname   hvry  by  his  opponent,  and  defended  by  Cicero, 
of  Afhcanus.    In  142  ho  was  made  censor,  and   and  in  53  was  a  candidate  for  the  consulahip, 
labored  in^Raetaally  to  repreaa  the  growing  and  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Clodkn  mob  np^ 
I'lxury  of  the  Roman  people.  He  also  changed   posed  to  Milo,  "When  the  senate  allowed  Paai" 
at  tiie  conclusion  of  the  lustrum  the  prayer  for  pey  to  be  made  sole  consul,  that  leader  chose 
the  extension  of  the  commonwealth  to  one  for  nim,  Aug.  62,  as  his  colleague,  and  from  that 
the  preservation  of  its  actual  possessions.   In  time  Scipio  became  one  of  his  most  zealous 
139  he  was  tried  hcforo  the  people,  but  was  ac-   partisans.    ITe  labored  assiduously  to  destroy 
quitted,  and  the  speeches  ho  made  on  the  occa-    the  power  oi'  Casar,  and  it  was  in  great  meas- 
sion  were  long  a^nired.  After  this  he  went  on   urc  through  bis  efforts  that  the  senate  was  in- 
an  eraha<.«?y  to  Kgypt  and  Asia,  and  in  134  lio    duccd  to  take  tho  stops  whicli  led  to  the  breach 
was  elected  to  tho  consulship  in  order  to  carry    between  the  aristocratic  and  democratic  parties 
(  n  the  war  in  Spain,  whioh  nad  been  managed  at  Rome,  and  to  the  civil  war.   In  the  drririni 
^'  ith  little  ability  and  less  success.  After  bring-    of  tho  provinces  Syria  fell  to  his  lot,  and,  ac- 
iiig  the  disorganized  troops  into  a  proper  state   cording  to  the  account  of  desar,  his  extortion, 
of  discipline,  he  began  the  siege  of  ifnmantia,  oppression,  snd  misgovemment  exceeded  the 
which  was  defended  by  the  Spaniards  with  the   customary  iniquity  of  the  Roman  governors, 
utmost  desperation.   In  133  the  inhabitants,  In  Greece  he  joined  Pompey  after  Q»aar's  re- 
worn  out  by  fiunlne,  nearly  all  destroyed  them-  milse  at  Dyrrachium,  and  nter  the  battle  ctf 
f^elvcs  to  avoid  falling  into  the  hands  of  the   Fharsalia  fled  to  Africa,  where  he  took  com- 
conqueror.    During  this  time  the  civil  troii-   mand  of  the  army  of  Attius  Varus,  and  con- 
bles  in  Rome  had  culminated  in  the  murder   tinued  in  that  country  the  extortionate  and  op- 
of  Tiberias  Gracchus,  the  brother-in-law  of   pressive  conduct  witleh  he  had  begun  in  Byna. 
Bcipio,  Xotwithstanding  their  relationsbip.  be    In  Dec.  47,  Crosar  crossed  the  Mediterranean, 
approved  tho  deed;  and  on  his  return  to  Konie    and  in  Ay>ril,  46,  routed  the  forces  of  Scipio 
in  132,  being  asked  by  the  tribune,  0.  Papirius   and  Juba,  kkig  of  Knmidia,  at  the  battle  of 
Carbo,  in  the  assembly  of  the  tribes,  what  bo   Thaiisus.    In  attempting  tn  escape  to  Spain, 
^i^uoght  of  the  death  of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  ho  Scipio  was  overtaken  by  the  lleet  of  P.  Sittius, 
l^jsvarsd  that  he  deemed  hfan  justly  dain.  and,  amdons  not  to  fall  hito  the  hands  of  Gssar, 
Ttis  reply  estranged  him  from  tho  people,  so    stabbed  himself  and  sprang  into  the  sea.  His 
tiiat  in  131  the  votes  of  only  two  tribes  were  abilities  were  not  great,  and  the  influence  he 
gtren  hfan,  when  he  widied  to  take  the  field  poaaessed  was  dne  to  his  eonneetkm  with  two 
gainst  Aristonicns.    Yet  he  had  influence   of  the  leading  fjunilies  of  Rome,  and  his  rela- 
tQongh  with  the  populace  to  defeat  the  bill  of   tionship  to  Pompey,  who  was  his  son-in-law. 
^bo  giving  to  the  people  the  right  of  electing      SOKE  FAOlAB,  in  law,  a  judicial  writ 
^!ie  same  persons  tribunes  as  oftm  as  they  founded  upon  some  record,  and  requiring  the 
Pj^ased.  In  order  to  prevent  the  agrarian  law   person  against  whom  it  is  brought  to  show 
|jpn»  bebg  carried  into  eflect,  Scipio  proposed   cause  why  the  person  bringing  it  should  not 
jAitthe  dtttribution  of  the  public  lands  should  hare  the  advantage  of  such  record,  or  (in  the 
ostihanoatof  thehandaof  theSoommiaaioii-  oaie  of  •  a0}r0./SictM  to  repeal  lettera  patanl^ 
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wbj  tho  record  should  not  be  annollod  andva- 

cnted.  It  h  so  called  from  tho  words  of  tho 
writ  (when  in  Latin,  as  ail  writs  originally 
were)  to  the  aheriff :  Quod  •eire  facuu  pra/i' 
to^  (fee,  and  <  an  ciily  isHtio  from  the  conrt  hav- 
ing the  record  upon  whioh  it  ia  founded.  It  is 
said  bj  Sir  Edward  Ooke  to  be  *^aoeoiiiited  in 
law  in  the  nature  of  an  ftction,"  and  it  U  sorno- 
tiraea  expressly  called  an  action.  It  is  most 
ooiumonljr  used  for  tho  purpose  of  reviving  a 
judgnwni  after  the  lapse  of  a  certain  time,  or 
on  a  change  of  parties,  or  otherwiae  to  hnvo 
execution  of  the  judgment,  in  which  cases  it  is 
merely  a  continuation  of  the  origintl  action. 
It  ia  also  ijf5od,  hut  more  rarely,  as  a  method 
of  proceeding  against  a  debtor  s  bail,  when  the 
original  deMcnr  hu  absconded,  commanding 
them  to  show  cause  why  the  plaintiff  sli  nM 
not  have  exeeation  against  them  for  hia  d<»bt 
or  domi^  and  eoets;  and  also  on  a  reoc^I* 
oance  to  tho  oommonweulth.  In  detinue  nfler 
judgment  the  plaintiif  is  entitled  to  a  writ  of 
9cir»  faeiat  against  any  third  person  in  whose 
hands  the  goods  may  be,  commanding  him  to 
show  c.niso  why  the  gootl'^  should  not  he  deliver- 
ed; aud  it  lies  to  obtain  oxocutiou  against  the  in- 
doner  of  an  original  writ,  in  case  of  the  avoid' 
once  or  inability  of  tho  plaintiff  to  pay  the  coi^ts 
lOoovered  against  him  by  the  defendant.  It 
also  lies  where  an  execution  has  been  rotnmed 
into  court  as  satisfied,  but  it  afterward  appears 
that  the  lands  levied  upon  did  not  belous  to 
the  judgment  debtor,  or  tike  levy  was  otiier- 
wise  imperfect  or  insuflicient;  and  in  England 
it  may  be  obtained  by  the  patron  or  owner  of 
an  •oyowwm  ibr  the  purpose  of  removing  a 
usurper's  rk  improperly  admitted  hy  tho 
bishop.  It  ii  further  used  as  a  means  of  re- 
pealing letters  patent,  and  in  this  case  it  is  an 
<Mriginal  prooeeaing  or  action.  It  was  made  a 
question  in  tho  district  oonrt  of  New  York,  ia 
tixQ  case  of  «  parte  Wood,  whether  the  procesa 
to  be  awarded  to  repeal  a  i>atent  waa  not  in 
the  nature  of  a  ^rire  jhrias  at  common  law. 
The  district  judge  decided  that  the  proceeding 
was  summary  upon  a  rale  to  ohow  eoon,  and 
til  at  no  process  of  S''ire  /<ieia$  was  afterward 
admissible.  Upon  an  appeal  to  the  snpreme 
oottrt  of  the  United  States,  thin  deeree  woe  to- 
versed  and  tho  district  court  directed  hy  man- 
damtu  to  enter  upon  the  record  the  proceed- 
ings in  the  case  antecedent  to  the  granting  of 
the  rule  to  show  cause,  and  to  award  process 
in  the  nature  of  a  scire  facim  to  tho  patonteo 
to  show  cause  why  the  patent  should  not  b« 
repealed ;  and  upon  the  return  of  the  |»rooea» 
the  court  was  to  proceed  to  try  the  case  upon 
the  pleadings^  of  the  parties  and  the  issue  of 
law  or  fact  Joined  therehi  as  the  ease  might  be ; 
and  if  it  were  an  issue  of  fact,  tho  trijil  was  to 
be  by  jury  according  to  the  course  of  tho  com- 
mon law.— The  aotion  of  setw  faeUu  is  tho 
proper  method  of  i)rocci'i1iriiT  to  ascertain  judi- 
cially and  enforce  the  forfeiture  of  a  cliarter 
hj  A  eorponHon  fat  daDMilt  or  ahnoe  of  power, 
vhaa  aneh  oorporatlmi  ia  n  lenaUy  eitotiog 
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body  eaiMble  of  acting,  but  who  liaem  nboaed 

thoir  power;  though  when  the  corporation  is  % 
body  d«  facto  only,  and  on  account  of  a  d^fieci 
in  the  charter  or  for  any  other  reooon  cannot 
le<;:d1y  exercise  i^  powero,  tho  prneniiding  ii 
by  quo  ioarranto, 

BOtSSORS.  See  OnrLsarr. 

SCOPAS,  a  Greek  sculptor,  bom  in  ih.o  isJ- 
and  of  Par  OS,  tlourished  during  the  finsi  half 
of  the  4th  century  B.  0.  He  was  a  oc»at«iB|i*> 
rary  of  Praxiteles,  and  with  him  stands  at  the 
head  of  what  is  known  as  the  Inter  Attic  ^^rhncl 
of  sculpture,  in  contr^ilstinction  to  th«j  s>*t\^%;j 
school  of  Fhidiaai  Ho  wron^t  chiefly  in  nur- 
ble,  and  among  his  most  famon<«  works  arc  the 
slabs  firom  tho  mausoleum  ut'  liiilic^u-nussos 
repwuenting  a  battle  of  Amazons.  (See  IIau- 
cMjNARsrs.)  Tho  celebrated  group  at  yiobe 
aud  her  children  in  the  Fioreotine  galieiTf  sad 
tiie  Fmn*  Vietrix  in  the  mnsenm  at  Pons,  wn 
also  attributed  to  Scopa^.  He  was  •  »ci*iL^io[id!ly 
employed  on  important  ordutectural  works, 
including  tho  temple  of  Atiienn  Alee  in  Arca- 
dia and  that  of  Diana  at  Ephesus.  His  inoitfr 
I)lece,  according  to  Pliny,  was  a  proop  reyw^ 
aentiof?  AohiDes  conduct*jd  to  the  island  t>f 
Leuce  i>y  sea  divinitiea. 

SCOKESiJY,  WiLMAM,  an  English  navig». 
tor,  born  at  Uroptou,  Yorkshire,  May  3,  1760, 
died  in  1889.  He  was  removed  fh>m  school  at 
nn  early  ago,  and  employed  in  agriculture,  till 
in        he  resolved  on  a  seafaring  life.  Aiur 
engaging  in  an  armed  otoreship,  enffiwing  cap- 
tnro  by  the  Spaniards,  making  hia  c?y?apo  frwn 
Spain,  and  aiding  his  fiUher  on  the  £ana  £ir 
two  years,  he  b^n  in  178S  a  career  of 
7)recedentod  success  in  tho  Greenland  whsle 
lishery.    Ho  was  promoted  to  the  position  of 
second  officer  in  his  sixth  voyage,  aud  to  the 
command  of  tiwildp  Henrietta  in  1791.  llo 
rotire-l  with  a  competency  ia  1823,  havin^^  hcli 
command  in  80  voyages.   Ue  made  nnmeroos 
impfovements  in  whale-fishing  ai^orotas  oil 
operations,  and  invented  tho  observatory  at- 
tached to  the  main  topmast,  called  the  ^'rornvd 
topgallant  crow^  nest,**  which  wee  feneralfy 
adnpti'rl  by  nrr'ir  nriv:rf\tors.   H©  published  a 
pamphlet  in  1B17,  oontainiog  plans  for  the  xni- 
nrarement  of  the  town  and  lunMnrof  Wbitiij.— 
WiLMAM.  D.D.,  w>n  of  the  preceding,  an  Eiiij&b 
arctic  explorer,  divine,  and  savant,  born  at 
Gropton,  Oct.  6,  1780,  died  at  Torquay,  3iareh 
21, 1857.   He  began  his  career  as  a  seaman  at 
the  age  of  10  years  by  concealing  hirnst-If  in 
hisfiVbher's  ship  when  it  set  out  on  a  Gre\  Q- 
laad  voyage,  ana  woe  |iromoted  through  oil  the 
gradations  of  tho  service,  attaining  the  rank  of 
chief  mate  in  his  16th  year.   The  Scoresbjs. 
respectively  oa  eommanmr  and  diief  mate  cf 
the  Resolution,  in  180n  P;ii\.l  to  ]  t.  s!  <;o'. 
the  highest  northern  latitude  that  had  then 
been  reioched  l>y  any  veeacl.  In  ISOt  be  vdfaB^ 
teered  to  assist  in  brinping  the  Diuiisli  flci't 
from  Copenhagen  to  England.   Meantime  ha 
devoted  the  winter  months  assiduoosly  to  siadj 
aft  Whittij,  tad  In  18M  and  18W  oft  tho  mii««- 
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sitj  of  Ediabiug^  attending  spedallj  to  the 
B^onl  fcienoes  aod  the  «ppHoraoii  of  nuiCh^ 

TQati^  to  nAvigation  and  marine  survey  in 
In  1610  he  soooBeded  hia  father  in  comnmnd 
of  ttte  Reaolotfoii,  ml  in  Us  first  Toyage  cap- 
T'jred  80  whales.   In  1817  some  communica- 
:i.jns  which  he  made  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 
i^reaident  of  the  royal  society,  indnced  the  lat- 
ter to  memorialize  the  govonmant  on  tiie 
prosecution  of  arctic  discovery;  and  thns  from 
hb  su^gerticoi  proceeded  the  series  of  explora- 
tioni  ia  tiie  noiih  which  havo  distingnlabed 
the  present  centnry.   He  famiahed  im{)ortant 
mfomuition  to  the  admiralty,  bnt  did  not  ao- 
( oinpany  dtliar  of  tiie  two  «ipeditloitt  whkli 
v.  cre  fitted  out  in  181S,  since  the  etiquette  of 
the  naval  aorvice  waa  opposed  to  giving  him 
ftmnmA  ot^  tmmI,  ana  be  dadinea  the  pari- 
tlon  of  pilot  which  was  offered  hira.    ITo  had 
made  17  voyage*  to  the  Bpitzbergcn  or  Green- 
ifiiid  whaling  grounds,  when  he  published  the 
results  of  his  experience  and  observation  in  an 
fcimirable  work,  the  "Arctic  TkCunoDs"  (2  vols., 
1^20),  characterized  by  Sir  B.  1.  Murchison  in 
l^!)8  as  "contahiiiig,  beride  a  Tast  amount  of 
c'.^tistical  informaUon  relative  to  the  whalo 
fi&b^ry,  then  the  most  important  nursery  for 
oor  Mamen,  so  great  a  ina«  of  scientifio  obeer- 
vation  that  it  is  still  a  text  book  of  nautical 
Kience/'  It  indodea  a  biatorv  of  early  arctic 
^ojages,  naiTslivea  of  penoiuu  adventare,  and 
L-catiiC;i  on  the  hytlrography,  meteorology,  and 
Datural  history  of  the  arctic  regions.   He  waa 
the  fint  to  attempt  scientific  observations  on 
the  electricity  of  the  atmosphere  in  high  north- 
( rn  regions,  and  hia  experiments  mado  with  nn 
iosolated  conductor  8  feet  abo^e  the  head  ot 
tbenain  topgallant  mast,  connected  bjawiva 
with  a  copper  ball,  attached  by  a  silken  cord  to 
he  deck,  are  still  regarded  with  interest  from 
t  oir  novelty  and  ingenuity.   In  a  visit  to  the 
'      of  Jau  Mayen  he  obtained  a  rcm.nrl  nblo 
[  rcKjf  of  the  equatorial  current.  Ho  found  on 
the  shore  pieew  of  drift  wood  bored  by  a />f«n«t 
'■r phola*^  which,  he  conclnded,  had  been  borno 
£rom  a  transpolar  region,  since  neither  of  these 
uiflBds  piema  wood  in  the  arelie  oonnferiee. 
Tlie  notion  of  a  constantly  open  polar  sea  he 
always  believed  to  be  chimerical.    His  most 
important  discoveries  were  in  1822,  when  in 
the  ship  Baffin  ho  explored  the  eiBtem  coast 
"f  Greenland,  a  tract  entirely  nnknown.  In  his 
•'Journal  of  a  Voyage  to  the  Northern  "Whale 
Fiihflcy*'  (Sdlnbargh,  1828),  he  describes  his 
?nrvey  of  the  coast,  the  wonderful  atmospheric 
re&actions  there  seen,  and  the  rocks,  plants, 
ttinah,  and  hmnan  baMtatiimB  whidi  ne  es* 
wnined.  His  wife  died  daring  this  voyage,  and 
on  his  return  he  abandoned  nautical  pursuits, 
^(1  began  to  prepare  himiMif  ibr  holy  orders. 
He  !)ecarao  a  student  at  Qneen's  college,  Cam- 
t^FMlge,  was  graduated  as  hachdor  of  divinity 
lo  1884,  subseoaeatlv  receiving  the  degree  of 
l^D.,  became  cnaplain  of  the  marineia*  dnrch 
It  Liverpool,  and  pHbH^lsiMl  "  Discourses  to 
'"^amen.'^  Ia  1839  he  was  appointed  vicar  of 


Bradford,  a  large  parish  in  Yorkshire,  where 
he  labored  •everal  yearn  till  his  ftiHng  bealtli 

obliged  him  to  retire  to  Torqnay.  Ho  became 
a  fellow  of  the  royal  society  in  1824,  and  was 
mbsequcntly  elected  a  correspondent  of  the 
section  of  geography  and  navigation  of  the 
French  academy  of  sciences.  He  furnished 
occasional  contributions  to  the  "Edinburgh 
Philosophical  Journal,"  the  Reports  of  the 
British  A.^fiociation,"  and  other  Bcientlfic  pnbli- 
caiioDs.  Ue  was  chieily  interested  in  mag- 
n^o  phenomena,  and  published  the  resnha  of 
hb  observations  in  *'Mngnctioal  Invf  -ti:-n 
tions"  (8  vols.,  London,  lbdd-'4ti).  He  dis- 
eofend  that  by  hanuneiing  a  aleel  bar,  when 
resting  in  a  vertical  position  on  a  bar  of  iron, 
he  conid  impart  to  it  intense  magnetic  newer ; 
orperfmentea  on  the  Inflaeoee  of  the  von  of 
vessels  \)pon  the  magnetic  needle;  inferred 
that  the  best  position  for  the  compass  was  at 
the  mainmast  head ;  and  for  the  purpose  of 
prosecuting  his  researches  made  a  voyage  to 
the  United  St!5»<^?^  in  1847,  and  to  Australia  in 
1858.  The  narrative  of  his  Australian  voyage 
was  publi>hed  after  his  death  by  Archib^d. 
Shiith.  Ilis  lectures  on  "Zoistic  Magnetism" 
describe  experiments  by  whkh  he  attempted  to 
identSiy  mesmeric  and  nmgnetie  phenomenab 
Among  his  other  publications  were  "  Considera- 
tions on  the  Franklin  Expedition,"  Kemorials 
of  the  flea,**  <*  Babbaths  hi  the  Aivtio  Regions," 
end  a  biography  of  his  father  (London,  1851). 
His  life  has  been  written  by  his  nephew,  B.  £. 
Scoresby-Jackson  (8vo.,  London,  1861). 

SCORPION,  an  articulate  animal  of  the 
clnFS  araehniffa  or  ppiders,  order  pulmonaria 
or  those  which  breathe  by  air  sacs,  and  genus 
9eorpio  (Linn.).  The  body  is  long,  the  head 
and  thorax  in  a  single  {liece.  the  rbornT  niul 
abdomen  intimately  united  and  ftillowed  t>y  t> 
joints  of  neoriy  eqnal  breadth,  and  then  by  6 
others  very  nnrrow,  and  forming  what  is  called 
the  tail ;  the  last  joint  ends  in  a  sharp  curved 
eting,  eonneeted  vnth  a  gland  seerethif  an  oOj, 
whitish,  poi?'>n  111=!  fluid,  whirli  is  discharged 
bj  2  small  openings  near  the  end ;  the  body  is 
elotbed  wHh  a  Hm,  eoriaoeooa  sidn  eompceed 
of  chitino.  The  mandibles,  according  to  8ie- 
bold,  arc  wanting,  the  parts  nsuany  called  such 
being  only  antenna?  transformed  into  prehensile 
and  masticatory  organs ;  the  chelioeres  have  8 
joints,  move  vertically,  and  under  them  have 
the  lit  pair  of  jaws  changed  into  long  prehen- 
sile palpi,  like  extended  arms,  ending  in  a  di- 
dactyle  claw  or  pinccr,  as  in  the  lol  strr.  en- 
dowed with  a  delicate  sense  of  touch  ^  there 
are  8  legs,  8-Jolnted,  ending  each  la  a  double 
hook ;  the  eyes  are  f>  or  8,  one  pair  of  which 
is  often  median  and  larger  than  the  others;  at 
the  base  of  the  abdomen  are  %  laminated  or- 
gans, called  combs,  which  Tulk  thinks  servo  to 
cleanse  the  palpi,  tarsi,  and  tail;  from  their 
situation  near  the  genital  openings,  some  think 
them  concerned  in  the  reproductive  act.  On 
the  lower  and  lateral  parts  of  the  abdomen  are 
6  spiracles  or  stij,'matli,  opening  into  as  mauy 
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I^nlmonary  sacs,  each  cnclosinf?  20  dclicato 
Bmino  for  respiratory  purposes;  tbo  heart 
ooiuitls  of  8  chtnibera,  and  at  each  end  is  pro- 
lontjcd  into  an  arterial  trunk ;  tlioro  is  also  a 
venous  system ;  the  blood  is  colorless,  and  con- 
tdoB  a  few-  Mils  and  granules ;  no  blood  veaMls 
have  been  discovered  on  the  pulmonary  lamiruo, 
and  the  blood  is  probably  effused  into  the  parts 
snrronnding  these  sacs  or  lungs.  The  intestine 
is  straight  and  narrow,  vfith  the  anal  opening 
on  the  penultimate  caudal  sepracnt ;  the  liver 
is  very  Iiuge,  and  salivary  glands  distinct;  tho 
nrinarj  organs  aro  ramified  tabea  opening  into 
the  cloaca;  tho  reproductive  organs  are  double, 
at  the  base  of  the  abdomen,  and  the  sexes  dis- 
tinct ;  the  2  ventral  nervous  cords  proceeding 
from  the  linid  form  8  ganglia,  the  last  4  belong- 
ing tq  the  tail.  Scorpions  are  carnivorous, 
fbeding  on  inieots  whroh  ihey  hold  bj  their 
palpi,  sting  to  death,  and  t?  n  suck  the  blood ; 
tbej  are  generally  found  in  dark  plaoes  in  warm 
olimates,  and  in  sonie  tropical  parts  of  the  old 
world  are  so  numorous  as  to  Ijo  a  constant 
source  of  terror  to  the  natives,  even  rendering, 
-whole  districts  uninhabitable ;  they  live  on  the 
ground,  concealing  themselves  under  stones,  ih 
ruins,  in  the  interior  of  houses,  and  even  in 
beds:  they  run  very  fast,  keeping  the  tiul  cle- 
▼ated  and  ready  to  strike  in  any  direction,  ei- 
ther on  tlio  offensive  or  defensive;  tho  females 
are  larger  and  leu  nomerous  than  the  males. 
Under  oartain  drconutances  thaj*  kill  and  de- 
vour their  own  pronreny;  they  renew  their 
akin  several  times,  and  can  live  very  long  with- 
out food ;  gestation  la  said  to  oontlnQe  neatly 
a  year,  tho  younp^  he\ng  born  alive  and  in  .suc- 
cession. The  scorpion  has  been  known  from  the 
aarllest  antiquity,  as  its  place  in  the  ancient  zo- 
diac proves ;  it  was  the  symbol  of  the  goddess 
8elk  in  tlio  Egy[>tian  mythology,  and  Antibis 
is  often  represented  as  facing  it  aa  if  tu  destroy 
its  influenoe;  Pliny  gives  a  long  account  of  the 
fabled  powers  of  this  animal. — The  S.  E>tro- 
pctus  (Linn.  I,  of  southern  Europe,  is  about  an 
inch  long,  of  a  brown  color,  with  the  feet  and 
end  of  tail  yellowish,  and  the  palpi  angular  and 
heart-shaped;  the  female  produces  her  young 
alive  sneeession,  carrying  them  on  her  baoi 
for  a  few  days  and  protecting  them  for  about  a 
month ;  it  has  0  eyes,  and  9  teeth  in  tho  comb ; 
its  sting  is  prodaetive  of  no  serions  oonsequen- 
cos.  Tho  reddish  scorpion  (.S'.  oceitanm^  Latr.) 
is  a  little  larger,  of  a  yellowish  red  color,  with 
the  tail  a  little  longer  than  the  body  with  raised 
and  finely  notched  lines ;  there  are  8  eyes,  and 
moro  til  an  30  teeth  in  the  comb;  it  is  found  in 
tipam  and  in  N.  Al'rica,  but  not  with  Uio  pre- 
ceding species ;  its  sting  Is  more  to  be  feared, 
and  may  be  dangerous  to  persons  of  Weak  con- 
stitution. The  black  scorpion  {S*  infer.  lann.) 
is  blackish  brown,  with  the  daws  rongh  and  a 
little  hairy  and  the  anterior  edge  of  the  corslet 
strongly  emargiaated :  there  are  8  eyes,  and  18 
teeth  In  the  oomb.  It  is  found  in  Oeylon  and 
tho  East  Indies,  and  attains  a  length  of  5  or 
9  inches;  fcho  stiog  i»  muoli  dreaded,  and  i« 


attended  with  alarming  and  POTnctime<»  fiiiil 
symptoms;  these  are  of  a  peculiar  characUl^ 
and  indicate  to  the  physidan  the  natnre  of  tke 

disease  and  the  proper  method  of  troatmcir! ; 
tbo  best  remedy  Jias  been  found  to  be  ammocia 
externally  and  internally,  to  nentmliae  tiw 
poison  in  the  first  case,  and  to  guard  xurair.-* 
prostration  in  the  other;  other  caustics  and 
stimulants  are  need,  and  embrocations  of  va- 
rious kinds  of  oil. 

SCOT,  Regi.vat,p,  an  English  antl; r-r.  d'i^l 
in  1591».  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  ali^iouz-L 
he  never  took  a  degree,  and  passed  the  jtrrcat^ 
part  of  his  life  onhis  paternal  estate  nearSineeth 
in  Kent.  His  "  Discoverie  of  Witchcraft  '  (15^^ 
in  which  he  combats  the  popular  opinioii 
the  devil  lias  power  of  controlling  the  course  of 
nature,  and  exposes  many  of  tho  tricks  of  ooa- 
Jnrers,  was  assidled  with  vehemence  fnm  v»> 
rious  (juarters,  and  burned  by  the  common  han.;- 
man.  James  Z.  wrote  his  "  I)emonologiei|''  ha 
faiforms  US,  "chiefly  against  the  damnable  opin- 
ions of  TVierus  and  Scot,  the  latter  cf  whom  is 
not  ashamed  in  public  print  to  deny  there  can 
be  such  a  thing  as  witchcraft.^'  Scot^s  wurk 
nevertheless  passed  through  8  edition^  and  wm 
translated  into  French  andGcnn.in  Tt  is  now 
exceL'dingly  rare.  Scot  was  fond  of  gardening, 
and  in  1576  published  a  "  Perfect  Platfi^rrn  i.f 
a  Hop  Garden."  Hallam  calls  him  "  a  solid  and 
learned  person,  beyond  almost  all  the  FiPglish 
of  that  age." 

SCOTER.   See  Drciv. 

SCOTLAND,  a  K.  £.  CO.  of  Mo^  bordering 
on  Iowa,  and  intersected  by  the  Wjaoonda, 

North  Fabius,  and  ^Hddle  Fablus  rivers;  ajva, 
450  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860,  8,878,  of  whom  ISS 
were  slaves.  The  surface  is  mostly  prairie,  and 
the  soil  fertile.  Tho  productions  in  1  STjO  were 
230,870  bushels  of  Indi.nn  com,  14,461  of 
wheat,  -40,34:6  of  oats,  and  53,875  lbs.  of  bult^. 
Capital,  Memphis. 

SCOTLAND,  the  N.  part  of  tho  i>laiid  of 
Great  Britain,  and  one  of  the  3  kingdoms  of 
the  British  empire  in  Europe.   It  oonnata  of  a 
mainland  and  several  groups  of  islands  on  the 
N.  and  W.  coasts,  and  is  bounded  N.  an^  E, 
by  the  Forth  sea,  8.  by  England,  from  whieft 
it  is  partly  separated  by  the  river  Tweed,  and 
W.  by  the  Atlantic  ocean.   Tho  mainland  ex- 
tends from  lat  54**  88'  to  68"  41'  N.,  and  from 
long,  r  45' to  6"  14' W.  The  extreme  N.  point 
of  tho  islands  is  TJnst,  in  the  Shetland  grotip. 
lat.  60"  50',  and  their  most  westerly  poicS 
St.  Kilda,  in  the  Hebrides,  long.  8'  S5'.  The 
greatest  length  of  the  mainliiud,  from  Dunnet 
Head  in  tho  N.  to  the  Mull  of  Galloway  in  the 
B.,  is  about  280  m. ;  and  its  greatest  breadth, 
from  Buchanness  in  the  E.  to  Anlnamnr.  han 
point  in  the  W.,  about  160  m.   The  i^ea  co^ 
u  extremely  fategnlar,  and  lo  frequently  and  so 
deeply  indented  that  its  total  extent  is  estimated 
at  3,000  m.  By  these  indentations  the  breadth 
of  we  midnland  fa  In  some  ]daees  greatly 
duccd,  tho  distance  between  Alloa  i>n  tho 
ooaat  and  Dumbarton  on  the  W.  being  wlj  SS 
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ID.,  and  between  Loch  Broom  on  tho  W.  and 
the  Dornoch  frith  on  the  E.  only  24  m.  On  tho 
N.  are  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  islands,  to- 
pother  constituting  a  county  (including  Fair  isl- 
and, lying  between  them),  and  each  group  con- 
taining a  population  of  about  31,000.  On  the 
W.  are  the  Hebrides  or  Western  islands,  divided 
into  the  outer  and  inner  groups,  with  a  total 
[lopuUuion  of  about  117,000.  (See  Uebrides, 
Oekxtt  Islakds,  and  SnETLAND  Islands.)  The 
i-Iand  of  Stroma  lies  between  tlic  Orkneys  and 
t  !io  mainland.  On  the  E.  coast  are  May,  Inch- 
koith,  and  Inchcolm  islands,  in  the  frith  of 
['<^rth,  and  Inchcapo  or  tho  Bell  Rock,  off  tho 
liiilj  of  Tay. — Tho  mainland  of  Scotland  is 
geographically  divided  into  two  distinct  re- 
pions,  the  highlands  N.  of  tho  Grampian  moun- 
tiiiu?,  and  the  lowlands  S.  of  that  range.  Polit- 
i  ;Uly,  the  kingdom  is  divided  into  33  counties, 
of  which  13  are  southern,  10  central,  and  10 
northern.  The  central  counties  are  separated 
from  the  southern  by  the  friths  of  Forth  and 
CIvde  and  the  grand  canal  which  connects 
liiem,  aud  from  the  northern  by  the  Grampian 
mountains.  Tho  population  of  these  counties 
io  1851  and  their  shire  towns  arc  given  in  the 
following  table : 


CmoUm. 


SouTRnir. 

r.iliobarjch  or  HIdlothUn . 
Hidtllncton  or  East  Lolhian 

ikrwick  

lUnboTgh  

Iiumfrie*  

Kirkcodbright  

Wipoo  

AjT  

liftifrew  

lonark  

IJoHthrow  or  West  Lothian 

r«bi«  

t-clklrk  

CcrniAU 

Fife  

Kinrosi  

'  ackmannao  

biirtlBg  

Dumbarton  

bolt  

AfjiTto  

Pmh  

Korfif  

KlMardine  

NorrnzBif. 

Ab«rd«eo  ,  

lUnlT  

•  liin  or  Moraj  

^*iTn  

kTcmcM  

llo«  

<  romarty  

'^j'herlaod  

'  ^iUineM  

'  ••twy  and  Bbetlaod  


Pejt.  la  lE&l. 


259.435 

8C.8S6 
?.6,297 

78,123 
48.121 
48,3S9 
189.&53 
161,091 
530,169 
80.135 
10,783 
9,609 

1S8,MC 
8,924 
22,951 
86,287 
45.108 
1A,60S 
89,299 
188,660 
191,261 
84,C«S 

212.083 
54.171 
88,959 
9.956 
06,500 

62,707 

25.793 
8«.709 


6fair«  town. 


EdinbuTRh. 

IIa<l<Ilri(rtoD. 

(f  rrcnlaw. 

Jedburgh. 

Dumfries. 

Kirkcudbright 

Wlgton. 

Ayr. 

Renfrew. 

Lanark. 

Linlithgow. 

Peebloa. 

Selkirk. 


Cupar. 

Kinross. 

Clackmannan. 

Slirllnp. 

Dumbarton. 

Rothesay. 

Inverary. 

Perth. 

Forfar. 

StonchaTciL 


Abenleeo. 

Ranfll 

Elgin. 

Nairn. 

Inverness, 

•  Dingwall 

f  Cromarty. 
Dornoch. 
Wick. 

Kirkwall,  Lerwick. 


The  total  area  is  31,324  sq.  m.,  of  which  the 
inlands  comprise  about  5,000.  The  population 
liM  been  steadily  increasing  for  more  than  a 
•entury,  chiefly  by  natural  growth,  the  acces- 
!;ions  from  abroad  being  very  few.  In  1700  the 
ii'imber  of  inhabitants  was  estimated  at  1,000,- 
0<)0;  in  1755,  at  1,265,000.  The  first  govern- 
ment census  wns  in  1801,  and  tho  result  was 
1,608,420  inhabitants.  By  the  successive  cen- 
stuea  at  intervals  of  10  years  it  was  found  that 


the  population  increased  In  each  decade  from 
10  to  13  per  cent.  The  enumeration  of  1811 
gave  1,806,864;  of  1821,  2,091,621;  of  1831, 
2,364,386;  of  1841,  2,620,184  ;  of  1851,  2,888,- 
742;  and  of  1861,  3,061,251,  in  which  year 
there  were  11 IJ  females  to  100  males.  Scot- 
land contains  225  cities  and  towns,  of  which  88 
are  royal  and  municipal  burghs.  Edinburgh  is 
the  metropolis  and  tho  seat  of  the  chief  courts, 
but  Glasgow  is  the  largest  city.  Beside  these 
tho  followinij  plii'-cs,  arranged  in  the  order  of 
their  popnlousness,  had  each  in  1851  upward 
of  10,000  inliabitants :  Dundee,  Aberdeen,  Pais- 
ley, Greenock,  Leith,  Perth,  Kilmarnock,  Ayr, 
Arbroath,  Montrose,  Airdrie,  Dunfermline, 
Dumfries,  Stirling,  and  Kirkcaldy.  The  king- 
dom contains  about  900  parishes. — Geologically 
Scotland  is  divided  into  8  distinct  regions:  1. 
Tho  southern  or  older  palajozoic,  which  in- 
cludes the  region  between  tho  southern  boun- 
dary and  a  lino  running  E.  N.  E.  from  Girvan 
on  tho  frith  of  Clyde  to  the  Siccar  point  on  the 
E.  coast.  It  consists  chiefly  of  lower  silurian 
strata,  which  have  been  forced  up  in  various 
anticlinals  and  convolutions,  and  broken  through 
in  several  places  by  feldspar  porphyries,  trap 
rocks,  granite,  and  syenite.  The  mountain 
range  called  tho  southern  highlands,  which 
crosses  tho  island  from  St.  Abb's  Head  on  the 
Nortli  sea  to  Loch  Ryan,  is  formed  by  these 
strata.  These  mountahis  seldom  rise  above 
2,000  feet,  and  are  clothed  to  the  summit  by 
grass  or  moss.  On  the  English  border  are  the 
Cheviots,  a  group  consisting  of  feldspar  por- 
phyry and  trap  rocks.  The  principal  valley  of 
this  region  is  that  of  the  Tweed,  which  em- 
braces some  very  fertile  land.  West  of  tho  val- 
ley of  the  Tweed  are  the  valcs  of  the  Liddel, 
Esk,  and  Annan,  the  lower  portions  of  which 
are  peat  bogs,  the  site  of  ancient  forests,  which 
havo  recently  been  in  great  part  drained  and 
cultivated.  2.  The  central  or  newer  palisozoic 
region  embraces  tho  basins  of  the  friths  of 
Clyde,  Forth,  and  Tay,  and  has  an  area  of 
about  6,000  sq.  m.  It  consists  of  the  devonian 
or  old  red  sandstone  and  the  carboniferous 
formations,  with  the  surface  extensively  cover- 
ed by  trap  rocks.  The  coal  measures  are 
largely  productive  in  rich  beds  of  bituminous 
coal,  in  iron  ores,  and  fire  clay.  Much  of  the 
coal  is  of  the  cannel  character,  and  is  largely 
exported  for  gas  works  and  domestic  consump- 
tion in  other  countries.  The  Boghead  cannel 
is  especially  famous  for  its  valuable  properties 
in  producing  gas  and  coal  oil.  The  iron  ores 
are  worked  upon  an  immense  scale,  especially 
the  variety  known  as  the  black  band ;  and  the 
product  of  the  blast  furnaces  of  this  region  has 
long  been  exported  in  largo  quantities  to  the 
United  States,  where  it  is  well  known  by  the 
name  of  Scotch  pig.  South  of  the  Forth  are 
the  Pentland  hills,  and  north  of  it  the  Kil- 
patrick,  Campsie,  Ochil,  and  Sidlaw  hills,  a 
range  of  trap  rocks.  Among  the  remarkable 
isolated  trap  hills  in  this  district  are  Arthur's 
Scat  and  the  Lomond  hills,  aud  the  rocks  on 
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vbioh  are  bnilt  the  castles  of  Ediabargh, 
Stirling,  and  Dambarton.    8.  Hie  northeni 

division,  or  the  ro^aon  of  the  crygtalllno  and 
metamorphic  rocks,  coraprisos  tho  whole 
of  Scotland  N.  and  W.  of  the  central  divi- 
gion,  or  beyond  a  lino  drawn  from  the  frith 
of  Clyde  on  tho  8.  W.  to  Stoneliaven  on  tho 
opposite  coast.  This  region  ha^  au  area  of 
19,O0D  aq.  m.,  and  compriaea  the  highlands. 
Its  southern  boundary  is  a  narfow  zone  of  clay 
alate,  whioh  is  extensively  qaarried  for  roo&ng 
elates.  North  of  this  is  an  irregular  band  of 
niica  slate,  which  commences  in  the  peninsula 
called  the  Mull  of  CanUre,  and  extends  in  a 
N.  E.  direotion  to  the  £.  ooast  Beyond  1^ 
is  an  extensive  formation  of  gneiss  covering 
about  11,000  sq.  ra.  This  is  throagfaoat  broken 
by  granite,  sometimes  in  small  Yeins  and  In 
other  places  in  huge  mountain  masses,  form« 
log  some  of  the  lii'^hest  summits  in  Scotland. 
Among  the  other  i^aoous  rocki  of  this  region, 
fllO  most  important  is  porphyry,  which  forms 
the  mountains  of  Glencoe  and  the  summit  of 
Ben  Nevld,  the  highest  point  of  the  British  isl- 
ands. '  Kext  on  the  W.  coast  ia  the  red  aand- 
stone  formation,  with  the  superposed  quartzite 
and  limestone,  constituting  a  scries  of  lofty 
monntaina,  of  whieh  the  principal  peaks  are 
about  3,000  feet  in  height.  The  N.  and  E.  ex- 
tremity of  the  mainland  is  mostly  covered  by 
the  old  red  sandstone  or  devonun  fbrmationf 
wliicli  spreads  X.  over  the  Orkneys  and  part 
of  Shetland.  On  the  N.  £.  coast  are  newer 
secondary  deposits  of  limited  extent,  the  most 
important  of  which  are  patches  of  lias  and 
oolite  in  Aberdeenshire,  Elgin,  Cromarty,  and 
Sutherland,  and  greensand  and  chalk  tliuts  in 
Aberde  ■nsliire.  Lias  and  oolite  beds  are  wide- 
ly diffused  on  the  W.  coast  and  around  tho 
shores  of  some  of  the  islands.  In  the  islands 
of  Skye,  Mull,  and  Morven,  and  in  Lorn  on  the 
mainland,  these  beds  are  covered  by  trap  rock, 
showing  that  for  a  long  period  this  part  of  Soot^ 
land  was  snbjeet  to  Toleimie  action.— ^9eotiand 
U  so  nmnntainous  that  there  is  scarcely  any 
part  of  the  country  in  which  mountain  ranges 
are  not  yitible  in  some  direction.  There  are  5 
principal  chains  nearly  parallel  to  each  otlier, 
and  having  a  gonoral  dircetion  from  N.  E.  to 
8.  W.  1.  The  northern  highlands  commence 
in  detached  gronps  at  the  aonthem  border  of 
Caithness,  and  cover  a  Ifirgo  portion  of  tho 
counties  of  Sutherland,  Koss,  and  Inverness, 
They  separate  the  streams  which  tlow  into  the 
Atlantic  from  those  that  reacli  the  North  sea 
through  the  Moray  frith.  The  principal  suo^ 
mita  are  Ben  Attow,  4,000  ihet;  Ben  Wyvia, 
8,720;  Ben  Dearg,  8,550;  Ben  More,  8,230; 
Ben  CUberich,  3,165 ;  and  Morven,  3,384.  2. 
The  Grampians,  extending  from  Loch  Awe  on 
the  Atlantic  coast  to  near  Stoneliaven  and  Ab- 
erdeen on  the  coast  of  the  North  sea,  with  their 
ramifications,  form,  in  general,  the  boundary 
between  the  highlands  and  lowlands,  with  a 
height  of  from  2,000  to  4,000  feot.  Tho  |  riru  i 
pal  summits  are  Ben  Muodui,  4,2l>5  feet;  (Jairn- 


tool,  4,245;  Oaimgorm,  '^OdO;  Ben  Aw*m^ 
S,826;  Ben-y-Gloe,  8,690;  Sohieballion,  3,5«4 ; 

and  Ben  Lomond,  8,190.    Ben       v^^,  N.  d# 
the  W.  extremity  of  the  Grampians,  and  mmnt- 
times  reckoned  as  belonging  to  them,  is  4,40S 
feet  high.   8.  The  Ochil  and  Btdhiw  r&n^  a 
separated  from  the  Grampian*?  l>y  tlic  vaUey 
of  Strathmoro,  and  consists  of  :\  f-muU  chatas 
which  extend  from  Forfsrsliire  to  Stirling^ 
shire,  and  form  tlie  N.  waterslnd  of  the  ba^k? 
of  the  rivers  Tay,  Forth,  and  Clyde.    Tb©  bid- 
law  hills  extend  from  the  river  Dean  to  Pcvdb 
on  the  Tay.    Tli  ir  f  iglie^t  summit,  the  hiU  <rf 
Sidlaw,  ia  1,400  ieet  high.  The  Ociuk,  hs> 
tween  Bthrling  and  the  fHth  of  Tay,  attain  m 
elevation  of  2,300  feet,  and  the  Oampsio  Fellsb 
Stirlingshiro  are  1,500  feet  high.   4.  The  Lazo- 
mermoor  and  Pentland  range  is  separated  from 
the  third  range  by  the  fritli  of  Forth,  auod  fonm 
the  S.  boundary  of  the  Forth  basin.  Thi?  nrrrt 
com5ist,s  of  the  Lammermoor  hills bctwei  ii  ii^d- 
dington  and  Berwick,  with  an^vatton  of  l,4it 
feet;  the  iforcfuot  hills,  a  western  contioaa- 
tion  of  tho  Latuiuomioors;  the  Pentland  hifii 
in  Midlothian,  1,878  feet  high ;  and  lastly  Tuam 
hill  in  Lanarkshirr,  2,310  feet  hu^h.    5.  The 
Cheviot  and  Lowtbcr  range,  or  the  southeia 
highlands,  extends  from  the  English  border  to 
Loch  Ryan,  and  separates  the  basin of  the 
Clyde  and  tho  Tweed  on  tho  N.  from  tho^  of 
the  Solway  and  the  1  y  n  o  on  the  S.   The  hifh> 
eat  summits  of  this  rani,'o  are  Broadlaw,  3,741 
feet;  Cheviot  peak,  2,684;  Hart  Fell,  2.635: 
and  Lowther  hill,  2,520.    Tho  glens  or  deep 
and  rooky  valleys  among  the  Scottiah  mooB' 
tains  are  famous  for  the  wild  beanty  nnd  jrraQ- 
denr  of  their  scenery.    Chief  auKmi;  them  u 
Glenmore,  tho    great  glen,''  whicli  extendi 
in  a  straight  line  60  m.  lri>rn  Loch  Eil  on  the 
W.  coast  to  Beauly  frith  on  the  E,    It  con- 
tains 8  long  loohs  or  lakes,  whose  a^^^regate 
length  i.H  37  m. — ^Thc  rivers  of  Seotlan  1  are 
comprised  in  8  principal  ba^ns,  which  are 
those  of  the  Tweed,  tiie  Forth,  uie  Taj,  the 
Deo  and  Don,  the  Ne?;*  and  Moray  basin,  the 
Linnhe  basin,  the  Clyde,  and  the  Solway  b«- 
rin.   Hie  first  5  discharge  their  waters  into 
the  North  sea,  and  the  remakdm  ^  ^to  the 
Atlantic.     The  largest  rivers  sre  the  Tay. 
Clyde,  Forth,  Tweed,  SouUi  E«jk,  and  Dee. 
Thej  are  not  navigable  by  large  ▼osssls  ftr 
any  considerable  distance  above  their  esm- 
aries,  with  the  exception  of  the  Clyde,  wiiich 
for  about  12  in.  has  been  rendovd  navigal^ 
by  arMf'i  ial  deepening  and  embankment.  The 
SoottuiU  rivers  however  are  valuable  t  >  coaih 
meroe  by  their  fisheries,  whieh  sup[>ly  tiM 
chief  cities  of  Great  Britain  with  wdmon. 
SoTerai  of  the  smaller  streams,  as  tho  Teviot, 
Gak,  Ettrick,  Yarrow,  Doon,  Ayr,  Oarron, 
and  Leven,  are  famons4n  poetry  and  romance. 
The  lakes  of  Scotland  (or  loch^,  as  they  ire 
called  in  the  Scottish  dialect)  are  nomerotuv 
and  are  mostly  sitoated  in  the  glens  of  tho 
highlands.   They  are  generallv  of  a  1.  n^th  al- 
together disproportioned  to  their  breadth,  mi 
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&  «eiMi7  aronnd  tlmn  la  celebrated  for 

:indeur  and  bcanty.    Tho  f-i]1*>\vint»  is  a  list 
6K»me  of  the  iao«>t  n^jted.  arriUigeti  in  tiio 
dar  of  their  rise,  and  with  thB  miniber  of 
H  ire  miles  embraced  iu  tbu  area  of  e;ic  b : 
'UiODdf  45:  Xess,  30;  Awe,  oO;  SLiu,  25; 
iree,84;  Tfty,        Archaig,  18;  Shiel,  16; 
f  fiy,  15;  Laggan,  12;  Morrer,  12;  Fannich, 
;  Eridtii,  10 ;  2iaYer,  9 ;  Earn,  9 ;  Xievea,  7 ; 
■n.  6 ;  and  Katrine,  6.  A  still  more  charao- 
tic  feature  of  tLo  oountry  is  formed  by  tho 
i  lochs,  or  friths  as  thejr  are  cailod,  deep  iii- 
-*  which  indent  the  coast   The  most  exten- 
v  (»f  these  on  the  E.  coast  is  the  Moray  frith, 
<'t  which  is  Cromarty  frith,  cclcbriited  for 
t  caaty  and  for  its  excellence  as  a  huibor  of 

■  i-v  from  atoniH.  On  tho  N.  coast  is  Loch 
.■  •11,  also  a  good  liarbor,  and  on  the  W.  coa^t 

tn  o  lochs  Broom,  Loch  Ewe,  Loch  Turri- 
n,  Loch  Carron,  Loch  AJ^di,  Loch  Sunart, 

I!).  loDp',  aiid  Lorh  Linnho,  which  with  its 
utiches  surpasses  in  extent  all  we  have  yet 
rationed.  The  frith  of  Clyde  however  is 
e  l;irpc>t  and  most  useful  of  tliese  inlets,  of 
lUh  we  have  enumerated  only  a  small  part. 
The  climate  of  Scotland  is  so  tomperod  by 
J  iuiluenceof  the  ocean  that,  notwithstanding 
high  northern  latitnd  *  of  the  country,  the 

nuometer  rarely  falls  to  zero,  nor  does  it 
'vn  rise  above  80°  in  aommer ;  tho  mean 
[ri  frat'jre  is  47''.    Tho  prevalent  winds  are 

rii  ih©  W.,  and  the  record  of  meteorological 
•  .rvationa  ahows  that  daring  more  than  two 

'  Is  of  tlie  year  the  direction  of  the  wind  is 

14  ^.W.  or  &,  W.  These  winds  bring  with 
em  80  modi  moiatore,  that  in  aome  places 
t!  the  mountains  the  anniuJ  full  of  rain  is 
ui  ly  100  inches,  while  in  othcrparts  of  the 
-i  try  it  is  only  24  inches. — ^Tne  flora  of 

•tland  does  not  differ  materially  from  that  of 
i:-:lmd,  thoufjli  there  fir.>  •iofne  peculiar  plants 

iivii  grow  only  in  coriam  re^irictcd  localiLies. 
titf  number  of  flowering  plants  and  ferns  ia 

iraated  at  1,200.  Among  those  of  a  pocu- 
.<  Scottish  type  may  be  mentioned  the 

:h)  flower,  crowberry,  iruntalU  Ewropmk, 
'^'liuki  fiirinosa,  linhi.'iria.'i  Scoticum^  and  mrV' 
maritima.  There  are  a7  species  of  in- 
•.ivwm  land  qnadrnpeda,  among  them  fhe 

I  fallow,  and  roe  deer,  the  hare,  rabbit,  fos, 

<^^«r,  otter,  wild  cat,  weasel,  and  hedgehog* 
(  An  and  wolvea  have  been  extermtnated,  the 

i  wolf  having  been  killed  iu  1680.    A  few 

<  iraensof  the  native  wild  cattle  «rw«) 
~<.  preserv  ed  in  a  park  belonging  to  the  duke 
J  Uunilton.  Of  birds  about  270  species  have 
'1  noted,  one  half  of  them  watvr  birds,  of 
li  great  nambers  are  found  ou  tho  coasts. 
^•'i  golden  eagle  inhabits  the  mountains,  and 

■  pheasant,  ptarmigan,  blarkroik.  pronse, 
^ -1  partridge  are  abundant.  Keptdes  are  al- 
>     onknown.    Fudi  aboirad  in  the  lakes, 

■ltr,  and  adjacent  seas,  and  a  great  variety 
'•  •hell  tish  occurs,  amon^  which  is  a  mussel 
•kitid  in  tha  riTen  containing  in  some  coses 
^l«nh\j  large  pearls. — Tlia  poQpIe  are  ^vidad 
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into  two  great  and  distinei  atodta,  dUMac 

from  each  other  in  lanj^uagc,  manners,  nrtd 
dre-sa,  viz. :  the  highlaiukrH  and  the  lowlanders, 
the  former  living  in  the  mountainous  north  aira 
the  latter  in  the  s-ontL.  The  highlanders  wear 
a  short  coat,  a  vest,  and  a  kilt  or  philabeg,  a 
hind  of  petticoat  reaching  scarcely  to  thehneea, 
which  are  left  entirely  uncovered,  the  lower 
ptuts  of  the  legi  being  covered  with  short  hose. 
These  ganneots  are  ntnially  made  of  tartan,  a 
kind  of  checkered  stuff  of  vurious  colors.  On 
the  head  is  worn  a  bonnet  somewhat  rcscra* 
bling  a  hat  without  a  rim.  Sometimes  the 
plaid,  a  largo  piece  of  tartan,  is  worn  aronod 
the  body  in  the  manner  of  the  Roman  toga. 
Tho  Inii^ruage  of  the  highlanders  is  the  Erse 
or  (inc  lic.  a  Celtic  dialect  Waring  no  analogy 
to  the  English.  fSee  Er:.sK.)  Both  the  pecu- 
liar language  and  the  peculiar  costume  of  the 
highlands  are  graduaUy  falling  into  disnae,  tho 
people  a<lopting  the  luanners,  drc?s,  and  dialect 
of  the  lowlands.  The  clans  or  tribes  into  whidi 
they  were  formerly  divided  have  also  ceased  to 
have  any  legal  e.xi.xlencf,  and  tho  hereditary 
chiefs  who  once  governed  them  with  almost 
absolute  sway  have  no  longer  any  authority. 
The  highlanders  also,  who  were  at  no  very  re> 
mote  period  noted  for  their  warlike  and  preda- 
tory habits,  have  ceased  to  carry  ai'uis  about 
their  persons,  and  are  a.-«  peaceable  and  orderly 
tua  any  part  of  the  liritish  population.  They 
are  still  however  fond  of  a  military  life,  and 
enli.st  in  great  numbers  In  the  Briush  army, 
of  wliich  tliey  form  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished regiments.  The  peculiar  language  of 
the  lowland  Bcota  closely  resembles  the  jSng- 
lish,  though  some  regard  it  as  a  diaket  of  the 
Scandinavian.  It  ia  mixed  with  Anglo-Saxon 
words  and  idioms,  and  with  a  few  French 
terms  which  have  not  found  their  way  into 
English.  This  dialect  prevails  not  only  in  the 
lowlands,  but  in  Caithness,  Orkney,  and  Shet- 
land in  the  N.  The  lowlanders,  especially  those 
of  the  lown'3,  do  not  differ  much  from  their 
English  fellow  fcuhjccts  in  appearance,  manners, 
or  character,  and  the  two  nations  have  been 
rapidly  assimilating  durii:!;  the  ]'rf  ;^ont  century. 
Among  the  peasantry,  however,  muiiy  traits  are 
preserved  of  a  ehantcter  essentially  Scotch. 
They  are  marked  by  an  athletic,  I  i  y  frame, 
bra«d  and  high  cheek  bones,  and  a  hard,  weulh- 
erobeaten  eomtenanoe.  In  disposition  they  are 
grave,  serious,  and  refleetinj:;  in  their  habits 
frugal,  industrious,  and  persevering.  Honesty, 
piety,  shrewdness,  caution,  and  general  good 
sense  arc  their  ^rtinguishing  traits  of  charac- 
ter. Tliey  have  a  metaphysical  turn  of  mind, 
and  ajo  fond  of  religious  controversy.  They 
are  strongly  attached  to  their  country,  thongh 
very  ready  to  quit  it  in  pursuit  of  fortune.  No 
people  have  shown  a  more  resolute  determina- 
tion hi  defence  of  dvU  and  rdigious  freedom. 
Their  chief  vices  are  intemperance  and  unehas- 
tity,  the  number  of  illegitimate  births  in  the 
kingdom  being  in  som«  receiii  yeara  aa  high  aa 
9  par  oantof  the  whola,  whib  in  aavand  of  tha 
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agricultaral  counties  it  rcnolieil  tho  cnorraoag  urnl  j^rasses  occupy  the  soil,  affording  » mbt 
proportion  of  IT  percent.   They  aro  celebrated  hcrbngo  for  Hhcop  or  cattle.    Mach  eor^  in 
for  their  taste  in  music  and  poetry.   Notwith-  been  taken  and  great  skill  shown  in  impron: 
standing  the  smallneaB  of  its  population,  Scot-  the  breeds  of  stock  and  in  distributing  thttn-«ff 
land  has  produced  an  array  of  nnmcs  cmincTit  the  most  eligible  pasture  lands.  The  tlri 
in  literature  and  ecionce  which  saircely  any  faced  highland  sheep  is  kept  in  the  wildtstc; 
Other  nttion  can  surpsM.   Among  the  poete  stormiest  mountain  region  of  the  north.  «s  Irt 
may  be  mentioned  Drummoml,  Ramsay,  Bu-  ti'^,  suited  to  withstand  the  clirnatt^    T!ii  I  bfrr* 
Thomson,  Beattie,  Scott,  Campbell,  PoUuk,  breed  is  little  Inferior  in  the  same  re»p«ct,  «j 
Iiookhart,  Montgomery,  Wilacni,  Motherwell,  baa  been  largely  introdnoed  into  mt 
andAytoun;  among  the  historians,  Burliannn,  Thcso  nnininlH  aro  cxpo-od  ta  frrc-at  hani*!-* 
Barnetv  Home,  BobertiK>n,  Rusaeli,  Watsoa,  daring  snow  storms,  mikI  usuaiiy  reccif*  n 
KaoUntoah,  Aliaon,  and  Oarlyle;  among  the  other  food  then  what  tin  y  find  on  the hili.  h 
pliilosopliors,  Adam  Smith,  Roid,  TvuiiiOf*,  Stew-  IBSTthe  number  of  ocotijiiints  of  land  for  fir- 
art,  Brown,  and  SirWillimn  HuiniUon  :  among  ing  purposes  in  Scotland  waa  43,43^  tod  W 
the  men  of  science,  N;»i»k  r,  Ferguson,  Oregory,  number  of  acres  under  a  rotation  wasS^SMJft 
Watt,  Playfair,  irjidaurin,  Leslie,  Sir  David  Theestimntedgrossamountdfrhoprinoipilcrp' 
Brcwpter.  Hugh  Miller,  Sir  Charles  LyoU,  and  in  the  same  year  was6,154.986  bushelsofwh-rv 
Sir  liudorick  I.  Murchison;  and  among  miscel-  6,564,420  of  l^arii  y,  32,760,763  of  oat^  J.UjI,- 
laneous  writers,  Boswoll,  Smollett,  Mackenzie,  760  of  beftti^  and  pe.is,  and  671,778  of  b«l 
Blair,  McOrie,  Chalmers,  Jeffrey,  and  Brmicj-  sp<«cie3  of  barley.  The  product  of  potatoe^^^ 
ham.    Bruce,  Park,  Olapperton,  lio®8,  uiid  Liv-  480,468  tons,  and  of  turnips  0,690,10d.  h'Jtt 
ingstone  are  among  the  Scottish  travellers,  and  same  year  there  were  In  tiie  ooontry  l^M 
Mtinro,  Ciill(  n,  Abercrombio,  Abemethy,  Wil-  horse?,  of  which  161,418  were  pmpIoji'J  i 
ILun  and  John  Hunter,  Liston,  Ghriatiaon,  John  agricul^re ;  974,437  cattle,  of  which 
Ben,  Sir  Cnierles  Bell,  Sir  Jamea  Olarir,  and  Sir  were  inlleh  cows ;  5, 683, 1 66  aheep.  lad 
John  Forbes  among  Scottish  jiliysicians  and  8iir-  swine. — A  lariro  part  of  the  pnprihiri  'n  '^f  N  ■■ 
geons. —  The  agriculture  of  Scotland  has  attained  land  ia  employed  in  the  coal  and  irua  aim. 
to  a  high  pitch  of  exeelleoce,  and  In  many  parts  There  are  npward  of  400  coal  ndnetiBdi 
of  the  country  is  conducted  with  a  skill  and  en-  counties  of  Lanark,  Ayr,  Fife,  Clflokraaitii 
ertry  not  sinrpaased  anywhere  in  the  world.  The  Haddington,  Edinburgh,  Linlithgow,  SUriw. 
chmate  i HI  in  many  respects  unfavorable  to  agri-  Dumbarton.  Renfrew,  Dnmfries,  I'eebl«*,iii 
oaltnre,  its  chief  dofocta  being  the  low  summer  Perth,  and  the  number  of  persons  empkitriii 
tempcrntnre,  the  lateness  of  tiio  spring,  the  oc-  them  nniounted  in  1858  to  82.000,  j>ro«bi^« 
casional  i>rovalenco  of  N.  E.  winda  and  fogs,  8,926,249  tons  of  coaL   In  the  aaiocj^t^ 
and  heavy  rtin  in  the  latter  part  of  summer,  anmber  of  Iron  works,  mostly  in  Lvart 
which  often  causes  great  damage  to  the  rrnp?,  Ayr.  wn-^  S2,  with  177  fnrn.i<  »  -.  nro'Vif-'rif 
and  a  cold,  wet  harvest.   Still,  the  Lothians,  nuaily  025,500  tons.   In  Ibfiy  there  wenfyh-a 
the  oaraesof  Stirling,  Falkirk,  and  Oowrie,the  mines,  yielding  1,S86  tons  of  lead  sad  i*6 
Ml  r  \  OIyde.sdale,  and  Strathearn,  large  por-  ounces  of  silver. — Thefisheriescon.slitutoav;7 
tiuus  of  Fifeshire,  Strathmoro,  Anuaadale,  important  branch  of  Scottiab  industry.  B*^'** 
NIthsdale,  Kyle,  Cunningham,  and  of  the  low  the  export  of  salmon  to  Englmid  jntw**' 
grounds  along  the  Moray  and  Cromarty  friths,  considerable,  it  was  so  common  that  in  wjd' 
are  so  well  tilled  and  prodactive  that  they  boar  parts  of  the  country  doniostie  servant*  »*' 
comparison  with  the  best  lands  in  England,  accustomed  to  stipulate  that  thoy  shoaW 
The  whole  system  of  cultivation  in  them  is  gen-  he  compolled  to  eat  it  more  than  2  or  8  time*  i 
erally  of  a  very  perfect  character.    The  grain  week.  The  fishery  is  now  ehii^ily  in  theT¥<Ml 
ia  usually  sown  hy  the  drill,  and  much  of  the  Forth,  Tay,  Doe,*  Don,  Findliorn,  Spey,  )»«* 
orop  ia  reaped  and  all  of  it  threshed  by  ma-  and  other  rivers  on  the  E.  cosist.   The  hern;u: 
chinery.    In  the  rieh  and  level  plains  of  the  Ushery  han  long  been  r.irried  on  with  90fct-s 
Lothians  and  Stirlingshire,  where  the  climate  on  a  large  scale,  and  the  Scotch  horrini.'?  *^ 
is  oomparadvely  dry,  the  land  is  worth  more  considered  equal  to  those  of  any  other  coor-^^  - 
in  erop  than  a-^  pa.'stnre,  and  tlie  following  is  In  ^>^^>7  the  total  produet  of  this  fislierr'M 
the  common  rotation  of  crops:  1,  oata;  2,  606,934  barrels,  of  which  580,813  wcw" cf^* 
besns  or  potatoes;  8,  wheat;  4,  turnips;  5,  and  807,376  barrels  exported  totbecwit^^ 
wheat  or  harl.  v;  6,  i:r}U>.    In  those  district**  In  the  same  year  the  e  -d  and  linp  fi*^^^^ 
guano  and  other  light  manures  are  liberally  ap-  yielded  157.70»;  cwt.  and  4,893  barrels,  at  wfik'li 
plied  to  the  erope.   In  the  higher  and  more  84,310  cwt.  were  exported.   The  herring,  f^;;^ 
raoist  districts  a  different  system  prevails;  the  and  ling  fisheries  m  1867  employ^  ^^'^J 
land  lies  longer  under  pasture,  the  following  boats,  with  an  aggregate  tonn.'ige  of  W-^*^' 
being  the  rotation  of  a  G  years'  course :  1,  oats ;  The  tut:J  number  of  |>er8on9  employed  in  tbiw 
2,  tnmips ;  8,  oats  or  barley ;  4, 6,  and  6,  grass,  fisheries  was  90,543.    The  value  of  the^  ^"^^ 
Rearing  and  fecdin^r  of  cattle  are  carried  on  to  employed  waa  £266,609,  of  the  nots  £87S.s**^ 
a  large  extent  in  these  districts,  as  the  most  and  of  the  lines  £63,183;  total,  ^^^•''^^'^ 
profitable  way  of  consuming  the  grass  and  The  linen  mannfitcture  was  the  Mrlio^t  and 
greendnpi.  in  the  monptaiM^  heaths  and  Mfc-  QnUl  lately  tfaa  moat  importa&l  tenMh"^ 
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lanoAfllBnncr  indnstry  of  Scotland.  Its  prin- 
ijKil  wtts  are  Dundee,  Kirkcaldy.  Arbroath, 
<Tfar,  Montrofie,  Aberdeen,  luid  Dunfenuline. 
1  1K56  there  were  168  factoriea,  278,804  e\tm- 
Kts.  and  4.011  power  looms.  The  hands  em- 
inved  numbered  81,722,  of  whom  8,331  were 
i.ilcs  and  23,391  feniAles.  In  recent  years  the 
'tton  manofaotare  ha.s  excelled  that  of  linen 
I  e.xt6&t  and  value.  It^  princi[)al  seats  are  in 
:e  coondes  of  Lanark  and  Renfrew,  and  it  all 
ritrea  in  or  is  dependent  upon  the  city  of 
liisgow.  In  1857  there  were  152  cotton  fac- 
•riis,  with  2,041,129  spindles  and  21,624  power 
•orna,  employing  34,698  hands,  of  whom  7,609 
i  re  malea  and  27,080  females.  The  woollen 
iarinfacture,  though  less  considerable  than 
Mier  the  linen  or  the  cotton,  is  more  widely 
i:iii«ed,  being  carried  on  in  24  of  the  88  coun- 
The  cloth  made  is  chietly  of  a  coarse  kind, 
n<l  the  principal  seata  of  the  manufacture  are 
nhwhiols,  Hawick,  Paisley,  Bannockburu,  Stir- 
•iL'.  Kilmarnock,  Jedburgh,  and  Aberdeen.  In 
-'G  there  were  202  factories,  with  293,363 
iodleHand  800  power  looms,  employing  10.175 
inda,  of  whom  5,179  were  males  and  4,996  fe- 
i.iles.  A  manufacture  of  silk,  employing  837 
rwns  in  1856,  is  carried  on  at  Paisley  and 
i.^xgow.  in  which  cities  there  are  6  factories 

•  •h  30.244  spindles.  Whiskey  and  ale  are 
:iile  in  enormous  quantities,  and  constitute 
.e  favorite  beverage  of  the  people.  In  1850 
:erc  were  167  licensed  <listiileries,  and  the 
lanfitr  of  proof  spirits  distille<l  in  that  year 
,  s  10,"846,634  gallons,  and  in  1857  13,299,409 
.\\m.  In  1857  there  were  223  brewers  of 
rong  beer,  11  brewers  of  table  beer,  23  retail 
.'fwcrs,  and  15  brewers  from  sugar.  The 
lilt  consumed  was  1,228,524  bushels.  Edin- 
•:r?h  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  beer  manufacture, 
■ji  er  was  made  in  1857  to  the  amount  of  46,- 

•  t.o95  lbs.,  by  51  paper  mills,  and  the  manu- 
•.  tiiro  is  now  rapidly  increasing.  The  roost 
iriortant  manufactures  beside  those  already 
rntioned  are  leather,  soap,  earthenware, 
/t-'S.  hardware,  hats,  and  conibs.  Ship  build- 
';!.'  is  extensively  carried  on  at  the  chief  ports, 
-'1  steaml)08ts  of  iron  and  wood,  steam  en- 
■ 'ifS.  and  every  other  kind  of  machinery,  are 
:  :.ilein  great  quantities,  especially  on  the  Clyde. 
-The  shipping  of  Scotland  on  Dec.  31,  1859, 
"!i'j»rised  1.174  .^^ailing  vessels  under  50  tons 
"•i  2.»!42  above  50  tons,  with  an  aggregate 
•rden  of  571,432  tons;  steam  vessels,  297, 
-^n-eafate  bunlen  75.010  tons.  The  number 
1  'ailing vessels  entered  coastwise  in  1869  waa 
•^  •'48  (19  foreign),  tonnage  877,760;  steam 

•^Is  6.440,  tonnage  1.361.982.    The  number 
f  sailing  vessels  entered  from  the  colonies  in 
"•'»7  was  585  (25  foreign),  tonnage  248,368; 
artd  570.  tonnage  257,621.    The  number  of 
•amers  entered  from  the  colonies  was  10, 
'  naee  2,426;  cleared  37,  tonnage  13,825. 

•  '!ing  vessels  entered  from  foreign  ports  in 
^'T,  3,986  (1.357  British),  tonnage  550,820; 
'••Hred  for  foreign  ports,  4,951  (2,093  British), 
■iXintfte  678,687.    Steam  veaseb  entered  from 


foreign  porta,  891  (45  foreign),  tonnage  128,056; 
cleared,  434  (80  foreign),  tonnage  186,716. 
Though  the  mountainous  nature  of  the  surface 
is  peculiarly  unfavorable  to  internal  communis 
cation,  Scotland  is  well  supplied  with  roada, 
canals,  and  railroads.  Her  turnpike  roads,  of 
which  there  are  about  7,000  miles  open,  are 
said  to  bo  the  best  in  tho  world.  The  greatest 
of  her  canals  is  the  Caledonian,  which  affords 
a  passage  for  ships  from  the  North  sea  to  the 
Atlantic  ocean.  (See  Cai.edomax  Gaxal.) 
Another  great  canal  connects  the  opposite 
coasts  of  the  bland,  and  extends  from  Glasgow 
to  Edinburgh  in  two  divisions;  the  first,  ctdled 
the  Forth  and  Clyde  canal,  was  finished  in  1790, 
and  is  35  m. long;  the  second,  called  the  union 
canal,  was  finijihed  in  1822,  and  is  31  m.  long. 
Paisley  canal,  from  Glasgow  through  Paisley 
to  Johnstone,  is  11  m.  long;  Monkland  canal, 
between  Glasgow  and  Airdrie,  12  m. ;  Glen- 
kens  canal,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Dee  through 
Loch  Ken  to  Dairy,  26  ni.  The  first  railroad 
in  Scotland  was  opened  in  1810  between  Kil- 
rtiarnook  and  Troon,  a  distance  of  10  m.  In 
Jan.  1859,  there  were  20  main  lines  with  1,342 
m.  open  for  passage,  and  several  hundred  miles 
in  process  of  construction.  Edinburgh  and  Glas- 
gow are  the  centres  from  which  they  mostly 
radiate.  Two  lines  connect  Cilasgow  with  Car- 
lisle and  the  west  of  England ;  Edinburgh  sends 
one  line  to  the  east  and  the  other  to  the  west 
of  England ;  two  lines  pursuing  diflferent  routes 
connect  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow ;  and  most  of 
the  remaining  lines  connect  those  two  cities 
with  the  larfre  towns  on  the  E.  coast,  viz.,  Stir- 
ling, Perth,  Dundee,  Arbroath,  Forfar.  Montrose, 
Aberdeen,  and  Inverness.  The  total  number 
of  pas.'^engers  conveyed  in  1857  was  14,733,503 ; 
the  receii)ts  from  pa.^.sengers  were  £916,697, 
from  goods  £l. 584.7^1,  totiU  £2,501,478.  The 
average  cost  per  mile  of  the  Scottish  railroads, 
previous  to  1K48,  was  £28.225  ;  since  that  pe- 
riod it  has  been  only  £7.243.  The  total  amount 
of  money  raised  for  railroads  prior  to  1858  was 
£33,668,115. — In  general  government  Scotland 
forms  an  integral  j)art  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  stands  on  the  same  footing  with  England 
except  in  regard  to  law  and  law  courts  and  the 
form  of  church  government,  upon  which  points 
express  stipulations  exist  in  the  articles  of  union 
between  the  two  kingdoms.  To  the  imperial 
parliament  the  Scottish  nobles  elect  of  their 
own  number  16  peers  to  represent  them  in  the 
house  of  lords.  The  counties  send  80  members 
to  the  house  of  commons,  one  for  each  county 
with  the  exception  that  Ross  and  Cromarty  are 
conjoined  into  one  electoral  district,  as  are 
Elgin  and  Nairn,  while  Kinross,  Clackmannan, 
and  some  adjoining  portions  of  Perth  and  Stir- 
ling, form  also  an  electoral  district.  Tlie  towns 
which  are  parliamentary  burghs  send  in  the 
aggregrate  28  representatives.  At  the  head  of 
the  Judiciary  is  the  court  of  session,  which  ia 
supremo  in  civil  matters,  and  consists  of  13 
judges.  (See  Edinburgh,  vol.  vi.  p.  766.)  The 
court  holds  two  terms  or  sessions  annually, 
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daring  which  it  sits  6  days  in  the  week.   The  Predbyterian  chnrch.   In  1851  the  eitablUbM 

average  number  of  oases  annually  decided  is  church  had  1,183  places  of  won^s  n: 

about  1,000.    The  court  of  justiciary,  which  is  767,080  sittings;  the  Free  church  88V  |^ 

npfeme  in  criminal  causes,  consists  of  5  of  the  with  495,835  sittings ;  and  the  United  iVcUf. 

judges  of  tho  court  of  se-i^ion.    Thehifrh  conrt  teri.iTi  A'^ri  jilaces.  witli  2»8,100  dttinga.  ; 

of  justiciary  site  in  KdiuburKb,  but  circuit  deuoiuimu ions  hud  858  places  ol  worsLip.  r^,  | 

Oonrts  are  held  to  the  number  of  4  in  Glasgow  S64,SS2  itnugs.    The  most  numeroosof  uoi 

and  2  in  the  other  circuit  districts  annually,  were  tlie  Indepeadentii,  192  pi ucos,  76,^3  c- 

This  ooorfc  has  jurisdiction  iu  all  important  tings;  Kpisoopal,  lii4  places,  40,022  ma^ 

oriminal  ohargee,  and  Uie  decisions  of  its  high  Roman  Oatbolics^  117  plaoee,  52ii7M  iRiip; 

conrt  are  Trithout  appeal.    Its  presiding  officer  Baptists,  119  places,  2n.086  sitting's:  and  M 

is  the  presidei^  of  the  ooiui  of  session,  who  odista^  82  places,  22,441  sittings.  Tbm  la 

when  sitting  in  thie  eonrt  ia  termed  the  lofd  SO  Monnen  plaeee  of  worriiip  wftfa  I^UI  4 

jnstice-RL'nerftl.    Causes  are  tried  by  the  ver-  tin;.'s. — By  a  statute  passed  iulC35itir»& 

diet  of  a  jury  of  15  persons,  who  are  not  re>  acted  ''that  there  be  a  school  fomide*]  auit 

quired  to  be  unanimous,  and  who,  when  the  schoolmaster  appointed  in  every  pari>k 

oaaa is  not  clear, ean  bring  in  a  verdict  of  "not  vioe  of  the  presbyteries;  and  to  thii [ 

proven."'  wfiich  leaves  the  accused  liable  to  be  t!int  the  heritors  do  in  everr  concregstion  c«t 

tried  again  tor  the  same  ulieuce  should  addt-  among  themselves  aud  provide  a  coam^i  i^ 

tional  endence  be  found.  The  judges  of  this  house  for  a  school,  and  modify  a  stipend  k-  wt 

court  when  upon  circuit  possess  a  civil  juris-  schoolmaster,  which  shall  not  be  onder  !■'.' 

diction  by  way  of  appeal.   The  chief  local  merks  (£5  lU.  ild.),  nor  above  2Q0  ocry 

eonrts  are  thoae  <^  the  sheriflh,  of  wbieh  there  (£U  2#.  2^</.).  to  be  paid  yearly  afttvotoa' 

is  one  in  each  conntv,  the  business  of  the  court  This  -^va-      t'ouudationof  asystemof  oomai 

being  conducted  before  an  o^cer  called  the  schools,  under  which  the  Scottish  peojik  i 

dieim«flub§dtute,  who  acts  for  a  dieriff>prind«  the  18th  oentnry  beeame  nM>re  gooenlly 

pal,  who  has  within  certain  limits  n  power  to  cated  tlian  any  other  in  T^urope.  Inls^^j'i* 

revise  his  proceedings,  while  there  are  certain  aalair  of  the  schoolmaster  was  raised  so  uuti: 

acts  both  judicial  and  executive  which  mnsfc  be  flhomd  not  be  loss  than  £16  IS*.  4d.  per  sbda 

performed  by  the  sheriff-principal.   Formerly  In  1828  it  was  again  raised  so  tliat  if  f^botii 

there  was  a  sheritr-principal  to  each  county,  not  be  loss  than  £'25  18s,  9^/.   A  fartbifii- 

but  recently  the  counties  have  been  grouped  crease  wiw  made  in  1859,  dei>eudent  loiiwrt* 

into  districts,  and  one  sheriff-principal  serves  on  the  price  of  oatmeal.    In  addition  to 

for  all  the  counties  in  a  district.   The  sherilf' s  salary  fixed  by  law,  the  teachers  receive fei 

court  has  no  jurisdiction  in  questions  of  land  from  their  pupils,  commonly  however  uoi  if- 

rights  nor  of  personal  ttatut^  as  marriage  or  eragiug  for  each  pupil  more  tlisn  ^  1 7^ 

lepritimacr,  but  in  other  matters  of  civil  ri^ht  Beside  the  parish  sc^bools  there  are 

there  is  no  limit  in  pecuniary  value  to  the  maintained  by  the  "  Bociety  in  ScuiUc  i 

oansea  that  maj  oome  before  it.  The  proceed*  Prwagating  Ohrlatian  Knowledge,  ^  f 

ings  in  the  civil  department  of  tliis  court  are  nnal  expense  of  about  X3.000.    iH-si  '.  V' 

ohieflj  oonduoted  in  written  pleadings.    The  schools  supported  bj  the  estoblislied  ciii?^^ 

dieriiFhas  a  separate  oonrt  for  the  recorery  of  there  are  617  tn^tained  by  the  FrM«b0» 

small  debts,  in  which  the  procedure  is  oral  and  and  a  number  by  the  Episcopal  churrh. 

summary.    In  the  criminal  depiwtinent  of  the  are  abo  throughout  the  country  a  Iti^riDni- 

sheriff*s  court  only  those  cases  are  tried  that  ber  of  private  schools  supported  by  the  pare* 

are  not  deemed  of  sutHcient  importance  to  be  of  the  pof^ls.  In  tlie  cities  and  larger  u>rv 

brought  before  the  court  of  justiciary.  Finally,  there  are  prammar  or  high  schools  and  ic**^ 

the  magistrates  of  municipal  corporations  and  mies,  and  there  are  5  normal  schools  for  *" 

jnstioes  of  the  peace  appointed  by  the  king  tndnjng  of  teachers.  Bj  the  census  of  I^^  'I 

have  jurisdiction  both  in  civil  and  eriminai  appeared  that  th  re  were  then  in  Jjojilaj^^ 

matters  in  a  limited  sphere.   In  many  partion-  5,242  day  schools,  uf  whioh  8,349  were  po'  >* 

lars  the  law  of  Scotland  diffiirs  from  that  of  and  1,S96  prtrate^  The  iimnber  of  M^,^. 

England,  aud  bears  much  affinity  in  theory  and  tending  t^ic  ]niblic  schools  wa-<  280.045 

pjractice  to  the  systems  of  the  oontinenk  eepe-  males  and  118,291  femai^k  atteodiji^  F'/^ 

oiallj  to  the  old  system  of  jadieatnre  in  Franoe,  sohools,  88,472  (43,594  males  and  >^ 

on  whicli  it  was  modelled. — The  public  rove-  males);  total  number  of  pupils,  868.517.  <T'-*^ 

nue  of  Scotknd  for  the  year  ending  March  31,  to  every  7.84  inhabitants.   The  totoi 

1858,  was  £7,800,000,  and  was  derived  from  of  the  schools,  so  far  as  returns  wwe 

onstoms,  excise^  rtamps,  land  and  assessed  taxes,  was  £178,486,  of  whieh  £62,0S9  W'^' 

property  and  income  tax,  and  the  post  office.  ]»'.'nnnnont  endowments.  £21,28i  Toiui-^T 

The  aascMcd  taxes  comprise  duties  on  Inhab-  ctiiJinuuLions,  £(i,G4:3  grants  from  K'^TcnUB* 

itad  houses,  servanta,  earriases,  horses,  dogs,  £64,471  pajmentH  by  seholarB,  vid  '^^^^ 

game,  Ac,  for  the  support  and  relief  of  the  from  other  sources.  The  avcrairo  remuntfw 

poor.— rTho  established  church  of  Scotland  is  of  the  male  teachers  was  £56,  <>i  t''«.''^^^ 

the  PM)yterian,  from  whioh  there  are  two  se-  teaohwi  £81.    The  total  wuu!''''  ''''^ 

oediqgbodiM^  the  flee  ohiuwh,  and  thft  United  tMohott  wai  4^1,    whcm  J^St^v«"'°^ 
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tm,  Ui  paid  mmiilon  tad  pupil  tdacbers,  and 
Vm  tmpM  UmAi&n.  The  total  Mmber  of 

frnfiiiV  teachers  was  1.792,  of  whom  804  were 
msomam,  i4i  paid  monitors  and  pupil  teach- 
ersL,  sad  657  unpaid  teachers.   Of  adult  even- 
tiur  schools  at  the  same  ]>oriod  there  were  4SS, 
»uh  9^00  male  and  5..-j71  female  pnpils,  and 
t«scii«rs,  of  whom  62<)  were  males  and  108 
iMiML  Of  the  frapils  in  theoe  Mhoo]a4,8M 
•«.■:<:■  4rti«an.«.  2,397  factorv  operative-. 
igncoitaral  laborers.  663  domestic  servants, 
S49  veaven.  843  eoal  and  iron  operatives,  287 
blMcbm.  278  warehonsemen.  886  miners, 
lfi6  c'erk?.  The  number  <  if  Sunday  schools 
Si»S,803,  with  292,54U  pupils,  of  whom  185,- 
4S$  were  males  and  167, females,  and 
25.41 1  teachers.    Of  the^o  schools  l,'iy5  lie- 
iia^  to  tJae  estab&died  chnreh,  1,249  to  the 
^aachwjh^md  608  to  the  United  PrMtrfte- 
rj^,  (barch.    There  were  at  the  same  time  in 
u£  eoontry  221  mechanics'  and  literary  insti- 
totkraa.    The  higher  seats  of  education  in 
Scotlaad  are  the  universities  of  Edinbaivh, 
G  i.-/ow,  Aberdeen,  and  St.  Anrln  w's.  The 
of  these  institutions  had  in  Idtiu  a  princi- 
ial  «i  M  proftoioirii^  eltwMlad  under  the  4 
tfcuhlw  of  arts,  divinity,  laws,  and  medicine. 
ILe  QUffiber  of  students  was  1,464,  viz.:  in 
■H,  647 ;  divinity,  85 ;  laws,  286 ;  medicine, 
HI.  The  university  of  €Hn«gOw  had  in  1860 
3  r-^ncipol  and  23  profc^ors,  and  1.127  stn- 
Llu.  The  uoiTer^y  of  Aberdeen  has  a  prin- 
opal  and  21  praiHMta,  and  in  IMO  had  718 
■wJ;nL«.   The  university  of  St.  Anflr  ^vV.  the 
«iint  in  Seoilaud,  consists  of  a  chancellor, 
IWor,  2  principal^  and  12  professors,  and  in 
IMohad  146  students.   The  periodicial  press 
of  Scotland  has  long  been  di^<tingui;<]io«l  for  it^ 
vifDr  tad  ability.    The  "  Edinburgh  Keview,'' 
Blickwood's    Edinburgh   Ifagazine,''  the 
"■Softh  B  iti  h   Hfview,"  and  "Chambers's 
J«aiBaL,''  stand  in  the  front  rank     that  spe- 
^  of  lilmtare;  and  the  flnt  two  espeoiaDy 
'uined  in  the  first  half  of  this  oentnry  a  repn- 
Ution  that  has  no  ^n^orior  of  its  kind.    Ak  a 
pW« of  publication  Ktimburgh  is  the  ouly  riv:d 
^  Loodoo  in  the  British  empire,  and  baa  long 
'•^  oelebrat'^/d  f  tr  it-  i'^eiiee  of  book.-*.  The 
-^ffibarirf  pehodieak  pabiiahed  in  1868  in  that 
otyvii  M.  and  there  wwe  fai  the  iame  year 
»J»ct7n  printing  offices  with  1.200  men  em- 
iJ^fed  in  them. — Scotland  wa-*  known  to  the 
weiiM  by  tiie  name  of  Caledonia,  and  Baa 
■■'bAhited  by  SI  aaviie  tribes  of  shepherds  and 
'^Tat^r*,  who  were  polypaniist^s  and  idolaters, 
^::u-  r«:Ugioa  being  druidicalf  and  their  habits 
•0  dinrderly  that  the  Bonan  writani  eaU  them 
w>bttr>.    They  were  erceedinfrly  bravo  and 
and  their  arms  were  short  epenrs,  dag- 
P*.  aid  ahields.   Their  habitations  were  mis- 
hots,  and  they  disd^ned  the  nse  of 
^•>tbea.  To  their  Roman  invaders  they  offered 
&fi«ree  and  obstinate  opposition.  In  the  reign 
^  ^  iiayui  Yeapaaiant  in  the  latter  half  of 
'jT  l*t  centary  of  onr  era,  Jnlins  Apricola 
•>i  sKoaiaa limy  bcjond  the  Iriliia  of  forth 


and  Clyde,  and  penetrated,  after  a  desperate 
rMirtanee  on  the  part  of  the  nadves,  to  the 

frith  of  Tay,  while  at  tlio  same  time  his  fleet 
explored  tiie  coasts,  and  probably  first  made 
certain  the  fact  that  Britain  was  an  island. 
He  was  nnable  however  to  complete  tlic  con- 
quest of  the  country,  and  Hnally  withdrew  liia 
forces  behind  a  chain  of  forts  with  which  he 
eonneeted  the  Mths  of  Forth  waA  Olyde.  Sub- 
sequently several  other  attempt?  were  made 
by  the  Romans  to  subdue  the  north  of  the  i>l' 
and,  the  most  memorable  of  which  was  Uiat  of 
the  eoiperor  Beptimins  Severus,  who  in  207 
led  an  expedition  as  far  as  the  Moray  frith, 
where  he  made  a  peace  with  the  Caledonians, 
who  obaerved  the  treaty  only  eo  long  as  the 
emperor  remained  in  arms  among  them.  On 
hia  withdrawal  to  the  south  they  rose  again  in 
inanrreetion,  and  a  aaoond  expedition  was  pre- 
paring to  march  for  tlieir  aniyiigation  when 
the  emperor  died  at  York  (Eboramm)  in  211. 
During  his  residence  in  Britain  Severus  recon- 
atroeted  a  wall  originally  built  by  Hadrian 
tweon  the  Tyne  and  the  Solway;  .nnd  on  the 
final  abandonment  of  Britain  by  the  Romans  in 
448  they  repaired  thft  rampiurt  and  that  be- 
tween the  friths  of  Clyde  and  Forth.  From 
this  j>eriod  for  several  centuries  the  predomi- 
nant race  of  Scotland  is  known  in  history  as 
Picts.  (See  Piers.)  Between  the  two  walls  in 
the  province  of  Valontia  dwelt  5  tribes  who  hjid 
become  {H^ticaUy  Romanized  and  civilized,  and 
alter  the  withdrawal  of  flie  Romana  fyrmed  a 
union  and  established  a  kiriL'  !'  rn  which  was 
called  Regnum  Vumbrense^  or  more  frequently 
the  kingdom  of  Strathclyde.  Of  this  king- 
dom at  tiie  beginning  of  the  8th  oentnry  the 
famous  Arthur  Pcndragon  was  the  sovereign. 
In  this  half-fabulous  period  of  Scottish  history 
88  Ffodah  kings  are  enameratcd,  firem  Drest, 
vrhn  q'lrre.  d 'd  to  the  throne  in  451,  tn  Bred, 
who  iiied  in  848.  The  most  important  event 
of  thia  PictiBh  period  waa  the  arrival  In  Soot- 
land  of  the  Saxons  in  449,  and  theur  eventnal 
conquest  and  settlement  of  the  lowlands,  where 
one  of  their  leadera,  Edwin,  founded  the  pres- 
ent capital,  Edinburgh  (Edwin^burgh).  About 
603  Scotland  was  also  invaded  by  the  Srota,  a 
Celtic  tribe  from  Ireland,  who  settled  on  the 
W.  eoaat  and  eatabUshed  a  kingdom  beginning 
with  the  reifm  of  Fergus,  one  of  their  chiefs, 
and  continuing  under  a  series  of  kingn.  of  whom 
little  is  known  till  the  accession  of  Kenneth 
Macalpin  in  888,  imder  whom  the  Sooto-Iriah 
or  Scotch  became  the  dominant  mce  in  the 
country,  which  now  began  to  be  called  Scot- 
land ttom  them.  During  the  reign  of  Kenaielfa 
the  Picts  disappeared  as  a  people,  being  accord- 
ing to  some  authors  massacred  by  the  orders 
of  Kenneth,  but  according  to  a  more  probable 
theory  amalgamated  with  and  absorbed  by  the 
S<Mits.  The  most  important  erent  of  the  Pict- 
iidi  period  was  the  conversion  of  the  natives  to 
Christianity  in  the  6th  oentnry  by  St.  Colnmba 
aJid  oili«*r  iTn«-i'in;irir's  from  Ireland.  In  ?^60, 
under  the  reign  of  Constantine,  the  second  oi 
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tlio  siiooosaort  ci  Kenneth,  tiie  Danes,  lod  by 

the  vikings  or  sea  kinfr?,  began  to  iiiviKlo  Scot- 
land* Their  incarsions  for  plunder  and  con- 
qneatcontinaed  with  Uttle  iotermission,  in  flplto 
of  freqnent  rtpul.ses  till  1014,  whon,  after  a 
Mries  of  defeats  iullicted  on  them  bj  King 
Haloolm  TI.,  they  gave  up  the  contest  Mean- 
time the  Scottish  kingdom  w.ih  grjulually  vn- 
largod  by  the  peaceful  annexation  of  Cumber- 
land about  950,  by  the  conquest  of  Strafthclyde 
about  970,  and  of  Lothian  from  England  in 
1016.  This  last  acquisition  was  owing  to  the 
valor  and  energy  of  Malcolm  II.,  the  expelJer 
^  the  Danes,  who  after  a  vigorous  reign  was 
aucceedod  in  1033  by  his  grandson,  the  "gra- 
•  oioos  Duncan'^  of  Sliakespeare,  who  6  years 
later  was  assassinated  by  Macbeth  at  Bothgoir- 
anan,  near  Elgin.  Macbeth  liiniself  was  de- 
feated and  slain  in  1054,  alter  a  vigorous  reign 
of  15  yean.  A  oitII  war  ensned,  which  ternd* 
nated  in  tlie  elevation  of  Maloolm  TIT.  to  the 
throne  in  1057.  During  his  reign  Jblugland  waa 
conqnered  by  the  Normans,  and  Malcolm,  who 
lutd  married  the  Saxon  princess  Margaret,  the 
sister  of  Edfrar  Atholinp.  the  heir  of  the  Saxon 
line,  invaded  and  ravaged  the  north  of  Kn^'laml. 
In  retaliation  William  inTaded  Beotland  iu  1072 
with  so  powerfnl  a  force  that  Malcolm  sub- 
mitted without  a  struggle,  and  pcrfurnied  hom- 
age to  William  as  his  feudal  superior,  for,  as 
the  English  .sul>soquc'ntly  alleged,  lii.s  whole 
kingdom,  while  tiie  Scotch  maintained  that  the 
homage  was  rendered  only  for  the  13  manora 
which  Malcolm  held  in  England.  Theqnc^tion 
long  oontiaued  to  bo  a  source  of  diasousion  be- 
tween the  two  IdnirdomB.  It  led  to  a  war  be- 
tween Malcolm  and  "William  Rufus.  in  which, 
in  1093,  the  Scottish  kuig  was  slain  in  a  battle 
near  Alnwick  castle.  Of  his  successors  the 
most  conspicuous  were  Alexander  I.,  David  I., 
Malcolm  IV..  William  the  Lion,  Alexando'-  TT., 
and  Alexander  III.,  in  whoiio  reign^i,  teniunai- 
ing  in  1285,  Scotland  made  rapid  progress  iu 
power  nnd  civilization.  The  reign  of  William 
the  Lion,  which  lasted  48  years,  from  1106  to 
1214,  was  memorable  for  his  capture  by  Henry 
11.  of  England,  and  his  di-<graceftil  treaty  with 
tiiat  monarch  in  1174,  by  which  ho  regained 
hia  liberty  and  anrrendered  the  independence 
of  Scotland,  agreeing  to  become  the  vassal  of 
Henry  and  to  receive  English  garrisons  in  Ediu- 
bargh,  Stirling,  and  other  important  places. 
This  state  of  dependence  continued  15  years  till 
the  death  of  Henry,  when  his  successor,  Rich- 
ard Coeur  de  Lion,  anxious  to  obtain  money  for 
hia  crusade  to  the  Holy  Land,  agreed  for  the 
aum  of  10,000  marks  to  renounce  nil  claim  on 
the  part  of  tlie  Eugliiih  crown  to  supremacy 
over  Scotland.  William  the  Lion  was  succeed- 
ed bv  his  son  Alexander  II.,  one  of  the  wisest 
/  and  most  vigoroua  of  the  Scottish  monarohs, 
whose  aon  Alexander  m.,  dying  in  1S8S,  left 
tfic  crown  to  an  infant  daughter.  Margaret,  the 
maiden  of  Norway.  On  her  voyage  from  Nor- 
way to  take  poflMaidon  of  the  dirone,  Iklargaret 
lickeiied  and  died  at  Orkney.  Yarioaaoompet* 


itora  for  the  crown  appeared,  the  prindpilii 

whom  were  .Tohn  Haliol  and  Rohirt  Brici 
The  ambitious  Edward  I.  of  England,  vb-j  lid 
designs  of  his  own  on  the  kini^oa,  «§mi^ 
was  invited  to  mediate  between  them.fAr  wlii.: 
purpose  a  conference  was  he^d  at  Nodm  a 
1891  between  the  Englidt  mooaidi  aaltki 
I)rincipal  nobility  and  clergr  of  S<?otl«Di  U 
ward  had  brought  the  whole  force  of  lyikar- 
dom  in  anna,  and  before  giving  hii  deoakiR- 
quired  the  Scottish  barona  to  swear  fetltv  ;> 
him  as  their  lord  paramoxmt.    Overawtd  if  | 
his  power,  his  claim  wa.s  admitted  and  id  s-  | 
strument  signed  acknowh-dging  tht  li,fi:c 
king  as  feudal  superior  of  S<  otland.  Tl'Vl 
then  awarded  tho  crown  to  Balk*l,  a:^  i> 
atndied  insults  and  indignitj  aotm  fcoadtd  Li< 
vassal  king  into  rebellion,  npon  wliieh  Sc-/- 
land  waa  overrun  by  a  powertol  £Dgii«h  irrc;. 
Ballol  taken  prisoner  and  aent  to  the  tovtf  ^ 
London,  and  the  principal  strongholds  of '.le 
kingdom  captured.  At  this  joootare,  vhi 
subjugation  of  fleotland  eeemed  to  bs  fuE.r  o 
fected,  and  nearly  all  the  great  nobles  had 
mittcd  to  the  conqueror,  Sir  William  Wtu!>. 
of  Ellcrslic  appeared  in  arms  for  the  indifjtv 
denco  of  his  oonntry  at  the  head  oi  t  slZ 
band  of  foUowers,  and  continned  the  e 
with  heroic  energy  fur  several  ye^irs,  uuui '-.  i 
was  at  length  betrayed  into  the  bsndeof  £> 
ward,  who  caused  him  to  be  cruvilv  ntctitA  i 
at  London.   The  stmggle  was  conunnd  ■ 
Robert  Bmoe,  grandson  of  the  eoai|i«it<r : 
Baliol,  at  first  with  marked  ill  fortune.  )^ 
finally  with  di^ingoished  success,  cnlwintfiri 
in  the  great  battle  of  Bannoekbiini,  JswK 
1314,  where  the  English  chivalry  wcrenurr> 
routed  and  dispersed  by  a  much  inferior  for 
of  Scots.   The  war  however  continued  14  ^ 
longer,  during  whicJi  England  was  12  tiwe*  n>  | 
vaded  and  scourged  with  fire  and  Bworit  *' 
her  rulers  were  compelled  to  acknowled^:?  i « 
inde{)endence  of  Scotland.  Bmoadied  in 
Durin;?  the  century  which  succeeded  thefc^l*^ 
was  swayed  by  three  kings,  <Mie  oi  wbon^^ 
ert  n.,  waa  the  scm  of  the  steward  ef  Soow, 
whence  the  oriprin  of  tho  name  of  th« 
house  of  Stuart,  of  which  ho  was  the  trA»^' 
ereign.    His  aneeessor,  Robert  HL,  dtnM 
the  cares  of  government  upon  his  eldertf*-'- 
the  duke  of  Kothesay,  who  quarrelled  wiii  ^ 
uncle,  the  duke  of  Albany,  and  vras  starvrf  to 
death  by  order  of  that  powerfol  magnat*.  B'^' 
king's  second  son,  ,Tame«.  on  his  votm*  W 
Franco,  was  captured  by  the  Euglish  aiwcr- 
ried  a  prisoner  to  England,  where  he  was  d'^ 
tained  for  19  years,  during  the  greater  part  yi 
which  the  government  of  Scotland  w  a»  adm* 
latered  by  Albany  as  regent    In  14i4  tbe 
captive  prince  v.-a«  rele;viod.  and  rctnrnin^  to 
Scotland  began  under  the  title  of  Junf*  I- ' 
brief  reign  <ff  great  energy,  devot«d  maiaiv  ro 
reducing  to  order  the  powerful  and  firb" 
nobility,  whose  fends  and  ambitions  ^J^' 
nearly  a  century  kept  the  oonntiy  ia  jwa<»"* 
He  made  ma^y  gMat  leibfnii^  Inatftatoa  w 
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nnrt  of  sos'sion  ami  inher  irii>unalS|  and  intro- 
(i  law  and  urder  In  th*  fiaibft  of  lioensa 
jcid  tnrhalence.    11  is  career  was  cut  short  by 
Nsassination  in  14;i7,  and  he  was  succeeded 
■r  hm  son  James  n.,  a  boy  of  6  years,  during 
vliose  minority  the  kin^rdom  was  torn  \>y 
actionn,  one  of  wliicli  was  headed  by  the  eori 
•f  Douglas,  wliofle  {nuiieiiae  fKMaaessiotu  made 
i  ll  the  most  powerful  baron  of  Scotland, 
lie  king  on  attaining  his  minority  assumed 
he  reins  of  government  with  vigor  and  deci- 
sion, and  efiectually  humbled  the  bouse  of 
'"Ticlas,  whose  cIiIlT  lio  stabbcJ  with  his  own 
i:\nd  in  the  tyibtle  of  Stirliii;^  in  The 
iin^  anbeeqaeixtly  took  part  in  tho  civil  wars 
if  England  on  the  side  of  Ucnry  VI..  and  was 
t<  cideAtally  killed  while  besieging  iiozbur^h 
Q  I-MOl   His  son  Jamea  HI.  was  then  a  boy  in 
i»  8th  ycnr,  and  «lnring  his  minority  the  conn- 
;ry,  in  spito  of  tlie  turbulence  of  the  nobles, 
<ras  oomparatiTely  prosperous,  while  affcer  bis 
a  'xssion  eivil  war  raged  almost  constantly  be- 
tween the  king  and  his  brother  the  duke  of 
Albany,  who  assumed  the  title  of  Alexander, 
King  of  Scotland,  and  was  supported  by  the 
1 'I -a^jlases,  by  the  lord  of  the  It-K  s.  and  many 
"titer  great  nobles.   Albany  was  tinally  de- 
K  ited  and  slain  in  1483 ;  but  a  now  rebellion 
1  ruke  out  a  few  years  later,  the  cliiefs  of  which 
f^rrared  the  king's  son,  a  youUi  of  17,  against 
h  s  father,  and  the  latter  was  defeated  and  slain 
t:  6.-iuchie-hurn  in  1488.    Tlic  robtllious  son, 
vrLo  socceeded  under  the  title  of  James  IV., 
rrored  to  be  an  able  and  enet^io  myerdgn. 
Vic  maintained  a  raagiiifiei-iit  cuurt,  promoted 
elTilization  of  the  country,  and  curbed  the 
power  of  the  nobles  and  of  the  great  highland 
' "  -jfs  the  most  ctmsiderable  of  whona,  the 
l  »rd  of  the  Isles,  havinp  rebelled,  was  prompt- 
iy  snbducd  and  stripped  ot"  his  extensive  do- 
M  nions,  which  were  forfeited  to  tiie  crown. 
In  1513  he  was  impnuleutly  led  by  Freneli  in- 
■' lence,  which  had  long  l>een  very  great  in 
^  "tiand.  to  declare  war  against  Henry  VIII. 
'  t  England,  and  to  invade  tliat  kingdom  with 
I  l  ^werful  army.   He  was  met  by  the  earl  of 
^^':rr«y  at  Flodden,  Sept.  9,  and  defeated  and 
-liin,  topetlier  with  f^o  many  chiefs,  nobler, 
JiJid  common  soldiers,  that  all  Scotland  was 
pSnoKied  in  mourning;  and  to  this  day  the 
'1'  f-  ai  is  regarded  by  the  Scotch  as  the  great- 
♦•■st  disaster  in  their  national  annals.    A  lonp^ 
wnes  of  misfortnnes  followed  during  the  mi- 
r"rity  of  James  V.,  tbe  son  of  the  late  king, 
«liri«e  mother,  Marpraret  Tndur,  daui^litt-r  of 
lltnry  Vll.  of  England,  was  made  regent,  and 
f^T'^edily  became  involved  In  quMrels  witli  the 
'j  'blcs',  wbich  added  the  miseries  of  civil  strife 
^ '1^^  of  foreign  war.   She  bad  rashly  mar* 
^^^1  the  earl  of  Angus,  Ibe  bead  of  the  boose 
'1  Douglas,  and  that  faction  retained  posses- 
i-ioa  of  the  young  king's  person  till  in  his  17th 
ho  fre«a  himself  from  their  yoke  and  as* 
^'I'ncd  the  reins  of  government,  and,  after  a 
'•Ir^iStjtlc  in  which  thc'l  »""'r1fi- 
•a  by  Eugi 

and,  bucveeded  ax  di-n  iug  Lucui  into 


exile.  During  his  reign  Protestantism  made 
great  progress  in  Scotland,  though  severely 
persecuted  by  Cardinal  Beaton,  the  Catholic 
primate.  In  1542  James  beoune  involved  in 
war  with  England,  and  died  In  tbe  ssme  year 
of  a  broken  brarl  caused  by  the  mutinous  con- 
duct of  the  nobles,  which  had  led  to  a  disgrace- 
ftil  defeat  of  bis  army  at  Solway  Moss.  The 
crown  descended  to  his  only  child,  a  daughter  8 
days  old,  the  celebrated  and  unfortunate  Mary, 
queen  of  Scots.  For  tlie  hi?torv  of  Scotland 
daring  bar  reign,  see  Mary  Stuabt.  Mary 
Was  tlriven  into  exile  in  England  in  IhCK  and 
her  absence  left  her  uutiind  brother,  the  regent 
Murray,  m.Hsterof  tlie  kingdom.  Her  son  Jamea 
YI.  bad  been  crowned  kinp  in  1567  wlnle  yet 
an  infant.  During  his  minority,  after  Murray's 
assassination  in  1570,  the  earls  of  Lennox,  Mar, 
and  Morton  were  successively  re^'ent-,  till  ia 
1561  Morton  was  tried  and  executed  for  trea- 
son, snd  the  king  took  the  government  into  bh 
own  liands.  During  all  tliis  ]>eriod  the  king- 
dom was  distracted  by  civil  war,  which  had 
gradually  assumed  a  religious  character  frcmi 
the  contest  betwem  Oatholicism  and  Protes- 
tanti.-^Tn  f  r  pnpremacy,  in  which  the  Protes- 
tants wiiy  linnlly  successful,  and  Presbyteri- 
ani>iu  became  the  established  religion  of  Soot" 
land.  James,  by  his  descent  from  Margaret 
Tudor,  the  mother  of  James  Y.,  was  the  heir 
to  the  Dnglisb  crown  on  tbe  death  of  Qoeen 
Elizabeth,  and  nconrdingly  in  1603  he  succeed- 
ed to  the  throne  of  Jblngaud.  This  event,  whiob 
united  tbe  two  nations  under  one  bead,  closed 
the  history  of  Scotland  as  a  separate  kingdom, 
though  it  was  not  till  1707  that  the  countries 
were  legislatively  united.  During  the  great 
civil  wars  of  England  in  the  17th  ctntury 
Scotland  was  the  seme  of  many  important 
events,  of  which  notices  will  bo  found  in  the 
article  ihffOLAVD.  Since  the  nnkm  the  most 
remarkable  ocrnrrences  in  licr  annals  are  the 
two  rebellions  of  1715  and  1745,  the  object  of 
wbicb  was  tbe  restoration  of  the  exiled  Stu- 
arts to  the  throne. 

SCOTT,  the  name  of  10  counties  in  the 
United  States.  I  A  8.  W.  co.  of  Va.,  bound- 
ed S.  by  Tennessee,  touching  Kentucky  on  the 
K.,  and  intersected  by  Clinch  river  and  the  N. 
fork  of  Holston  river;  area,  G20  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1800,  12,072,  of  whom  490  were  slaves. 
The  Clinch  mountain  and  several  parallel 
ridges  traverso  the  county.  The  soil  is  gen- 
eralj  good  and  adapted  to  grazing.  Bitumi- 
nous coal  and  iron  are  abnndant.  The  produc- 
tions in  IboO  were  15,722  bushels  of  wheat, 
819,S40  of  Indian  com,  106,843  of  oats,  snd 
74,086  pounds  of  butter.  There  were  20  prist 
mills,  7  wool  carding  mills,  20  churches,  and 
1,000  pupils  attending  pnblio  sobools.  Tbe 
"Natural  Ti.ririel."  perforated  tbroiipb  a  lofty 
ridge  by  a  branch  of  the  Clinch  river,  is  in 
this  connty.  Tbe  value  of  real  estate  in  1868 
was  $l.oli0,568,  an  increase  of  11 G  per  cent, 
since  inr.o.  Cajntrd.  E^^tillville.  II.  A  central 
CO.  of  Mibs.,  drained  by  several  tributariee  of 
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Poarl  rivor;  rtox,  600  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 
8,140|  of  whom  2,960  were  slkves.  Large 
fbreits  of  pine  abound,  aad  the  aoil  ft  eandx 
and  sferi'o.  Tho  productions  in  1850  wore 
90,500  bushels  of  ludmn  corn,  67^500  poaiidB 
of  rloo,  aod  661  bales  of  cotton.  Th  ere  wero 
7  chnrches,  ond  157  pupils  attending  jmblio 
schoob.  Capital,  Hillsborongh.  III.  A  W. 
CO.  of  Ark.,  drained  by  the  Fourche  La  Fave, 
Betit  Jecn,  and  otlier  tribntariaa  of  the  Arkan- 
sas river;  area,  870  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 
5,145,  of  whom  215  wero  slaves.  The  snrfaco 
tonneven  and  the  soil  generally  fertile.  The 
productions  in  1860  wero  128,4n0  bnshols  of 
Indian  com,  18,156  of  oats,  868  bales  of  cotton, 
mA  88,093  wm.  of  bntter.  Thel«  were  5  uriflt 
and  saw  mills,  6  cotton-ginning  mills,  and  250 
vapiU  attending  pablio  schoola.  Capital, 
BooneTiUe.  Iv.  A  N.  E.  co.  of  Tenn., 
bordering  on  Ky.,  and  drained  by  the  Big 
South  fork  of  the  Cumborliuid  river ;  area,  300 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  3,619,  of  whom  69  were 
slaves.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Cumberland 
mountains,  and  has  an  nbnndance  of  timber. 
The  productions  in  1850  were  UU,421  bushels 
of  Indian  corn,  6,696  of  oats,  and  28,962  lbs. 
of  butter.  There  were  8  churche?.  Capital, 
Hontsville,  V.  A  N.  co.  of  Ky.,  drained  by 
tribotaries  of  the  Eentaoky  river ;  area,  340 
8i|.  :p.,  ;  ]"ip.  in  1800,  14,417,  of  whom  5,744 
were  slaves.  The  surface  is  ^neraily  hilly 
and  the  soil  extremely  fertile.  Fine  bine  lime- 
stone  i.H  found  in  great  nbnndancc.  The  pro- 
daotiona  in  1860  were  1,089,100  bushels  of  In- 
dian eom,  169,866  of  oats,  and  1,61S  tons  of 
hemp.  Tboro  woro  2  newspaper  offices,  26 
churches,  and  815  pupils  attending  schools. 
Capital,  Georgetown.  VI.  A  S.  E.  co.  of  Ind., 
dfldned  by  affluents  of  Wlilto  river;  area,  180 
aq.  m. ;  pop.  in  IHfiO,  7.:?04.  The  surface  is 
flat  except  in  tl»e  \V.,  whore  are  tsomo  high 
ItiUs  called  the  Knobs.  The  soil  is  of  good 
quality.  Tlie  productions  in  1S50  wore  251,375 
bushels  of  Indian  corn,  20,417  of  wheat,  66,855 
of  ofttB^  and  9,461  tons  of  hay.  There  wore  16 
churches,  and  8,226  pupils  attending  public 
aohoola.  The  Jefferson ville  railroad  croaees 
the  coitnty.  Capital,  Lexington.  Vn.  A  W. 
CO.  of  111.,  bounded  W.  by  Illinois  river,  and 
intersected  by  Plume  and  other  creeks ;  area, 
255  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860,  9,070.  The  surface 
is  mostly  level  and  well  timbered,  and  the  soil 
▼cry  fertile.  Coal  nnd  limestone  abound. 
The  pro<luctions  in  1850  were  762,950  bushels 
of  Indian  corn,  84,282  of  wheat,  89,917of  oats, 
8,82:i  tons  of  hay,  and  112,436  lbs.  of  butter. 
There  were  16  churches,  1  newspaper  office, 
and  1,844  pupils  attending  public  schools. 
Capital,  Winchester.  VIII.  .V  S.  E.  co.  <,f 
Mo.,  separated  from  Ulinoia  on  the  bj  the 
HiMissippi  river,  and  bordered  W.  by  white* 
water  river;  ;ire:i,  370  s<j.  in.;  ])op.  in  ISCO, 
6,247,  of  whom  603  were  alavcs.  The  surface 
to  oneven  and  the  soil  generally  fertile.  There 
are  vast  cypress  swamps  in  tlio  S.  part.  The 
ptodaofeiona  in  I860  were  169,100  booLeia  of 


Indian  com,  3,700  of  wheat,  and  9.365  of  ocU. 
There  wore  9  churches,  aod  226  papiis  mn«iMi- 
ing  public  adioola.  Oapital,  BentcHi.  IX.  As 
E.  CO.  of  Io\v;i.  bniinded  E.  and  S.  hr  t!ic  Mi»- 
vaaippi,  separatiug  it  from  liiinois,  iukI  JS.  bj 
tiie  wa|»ipinioon ;  area,  460  eq.  m. ;  pop.  ia 
1860,  26,960.  It  has  an  clcvatiMi  rolling  ear- 
face,  thinly  timbered,  and  a  fertile  eoil.  CoJ 
and  lunestone  are  found.  The  productions  m 
1859  were  664,203  l)usliels  of  Indian  eort, 
336.386  of  wheat,  73.843  of  oats,  lu2.417  of 
])otatoeH,  16,958  tons  of  hay.  84,4i*4  lbs.  of 
l)'L';er,  and  8,006  galls,  of  sorghnm  melHM. 
In  1860  there  were  11  churches,  2  newBptptf 
oflicea,  and  2,041  pupils  attending  pobJio 
echods.  Capital,  Davenport.  X.  A  8.  Kesi 
of  Hinn.,  bounded  N.  W.  by  tLe  Miniii-^'  ta 
river;  area,  680  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860, 4,5»1 
The  anrfiMe  is  nndnlating,  with  *  Taritlj  §i 
prairie  land  and  lar^xe  forests,  aiiJ  the  soii  b 
fertile.  Timber  is  the  moat  valuable  fvodaci 
Capital,  Shokapee. 

SCOTT,  MiCHAEr  ,  a  learned  Scotchman  ui 
reputed  wizard  of  tlie  13tli  century,  bomprob" 
ably  in  Fil'chbire,  died,  accordiii|5  to  iht  coa- 
mon  account,  in  1291.  He  was  probttbljadB- 
cated  at  some  forei^^n  imiversity,  and  pasnd 
many  years  of  his  iii'e  in  foreign  couutxiie^  n- 
■UUng  for  some  time  at  the  oooit  of  tiie  i»> 
peror  Frederic  IT.,  at  who«e  request  be  wr-'r.-' 
a  number  of  works.  A  few  treatises  on  uatursi 
history,  Ute  oeonlt  sciences,  and  odier  subjeca 
are  attributed  to  him,  but  on  soinewli.it  'jm-^ 
tionable  authority.  As  a  magician  or  wizard  his 
reputation  was  European,  and  traditions  of  Us 
wonderful  powers  are  to  this  day  extant  id 
Scotland ;  some  of  these  have  been  cinpl-  lyed 
with  tine  etiei.tby  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  bis  ■■  Lif 
of  the  Last  Minstrel,^'  the  second  eanto  of  wiu^ 
is  mainly  occupied  with  the  opening  of  the 
wizard's  grave  in  Melrose  abbey.  Uanu;  iauo- 
duces  him  in  the  Jnfemo^  and  he  umMBtioncd 
Bnccjiccio  and  other  Italian  authors.  rod^a 
states  in  his  Britannia  that  in  his  time  Scott's 
magic  books  were  still  prsserved  aft  UlnM.  ia 
Cumberland,  and  adds  that  he  was  a  monk  ■  f 
that  place  about  the  year  1290,  who  fhwo  hii 
repntadon  for  abskmse  learning  was  looted 
upon  commonly  as  a  coi^urer. 

SCOTT,  Thomas,  D.D.,  an  English  clergyman, 
bom  at  Braytoft,  Lincolnshire,  in  1747.  di«l 
at  Aston  Sandford,BnoldnghamjihiFev April  Id, 
1821.  lie  was  the  son  of  a  farmer,  jmd  \A  tlie 
ago  of  IG  was  apprenticed  to  n  e«urfr<.'<>n  &Ld 
aiH)thecary,  but  soon  retinn  <!  u>  fanning. 
Having  studied  for  the  ehurcb*  h*j  wits  nrdaiii' 
ed  in  1773  by  the  bishop  of  Lincoln,  became  a 
curate  in  BneUnghamahira,  and  Uuroagfa  the 
inlhionoo  of  .To!in  Newton  was  convtrtt-N]  to 
Calvinism.  In  1781  he  removed  to  Ulney.aod 
in  1786  to  London,  where  he  tma  the  elia|ifida 
of  the  Lock  chapel.  In  1801  he  was  ap}  ^'intol 
rector  of  Aston  Snndford,  where  he  contiaud(i 
till  his  death.  His  principal  worka  are:  "A 
Coninientary  on  the  Bible"  (6  vols.  4to.),  very 
widely  Juiown;  Defenoe  of  OalTinim"  agaiaH 
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Bitbop  Tomline  :  and  a  null  work  cntftleA 

•'T:'-.  F.rce  ..f  Truth." 

frCUlI,  Bui  Waltxb,  ft  Scottish  poet  and 
Bomiktt  bon  in  Edbibnrgb,  Aug.  16,  1771, 

dirU  »t  Abbotaford,  Sept.  21,  18S2.    He  wa-^  a 
y^.on^rer  son  of  Walter  Scott,  s  writer  to  the 
&ua«t.  who  wan  allied  to  the  border  family  of 
tbe  ScotUs  of  Harden,  which  in  its  ttirn  w^is  an 
off?ho-»t  from  the  icrreat  hotise  of  Bucck-ut  h — n 
circaxDStanoe  in  which  the  poet  took  mnch 
prid*.   Hk  motfaM'  wm  Anne  RotherfOTd,  tli« 
d^Q^ter  of  fi  lueilit  al  j       -  ^  r  in  the  nniver- 
iixy  of  Edinburgh.    Bviug  a  delicate  child,  he 
was  «ent  at  3  years  of  age  to  reside  on  liis 
pax^mal  gmndfirther's  farm  of  Sandyknowe,  in 
RoxbttrL'h'hire,  a  region  abonndinp  in  trndi- 
tioita  ot  the  border  wars,  to  which  he  waa 
knvim  «v«n  in  his  infiuMj  to  i;e  an  eager 
li<<*n€r.    In  1779  hi-  rctnmcd  to  EAlinbunrh 
gx-cntlf  improved  in  health,  with  the  exception 
of  a  lanMBMwe  wlkifih  npoeared  in  tua  seoond 
Tear  and  never  afterward  left  hirn ;  and  soon 
T,:-.'  r  he  K-<«nie  a  pupil  in  the  high  school  of 
Litiiii/m-gh,  whence  in  Uck  1783,  he  wa.-*  trans- 
ferred to  the  universitjr.   At  sch«  >ol  or  college 
be  gunod  n<«  di:>tinetion  as  a  scholar,  althoiifzh 
nunj  of  the  anecdc^^a  related  of  his  dulnesa 
ar«  pore  flctionn,  bnk  was  an  indefiOignU* 
nader  of  romances,  old  plays,  poetry,  travels, 
aad  whatercr  other  miscolluncons  literature 
CAcne  w;Lljiu  his  reach.    The  f^ernsal  of  hallad 
fic«»):are,  and  especially  of  Percy's  ''Relitjiiei 
of  Ani  i-.  nt  Pwlry,"  which  he  fir-t  read  in  liisj 
iish  ye^,  had  an  important  inHuence  iu  .^hn{>- 
lug  ilia  Uterarj  tastea  and  eharecter,  the  pro- 
dijfninant  feature  of  whit  h  wa-^  'a  reverenct-  for 
Xh"^  fi;^-^  and  particnlarly  the  Gothic  portion 
i-f  i;.    riioncLiortli  he  became  keenly  susoep- 
tahla  to  the  charni-i  of  natural  scenery.  '^Tbe 
r'lmantic  fei  lln^rs."  he  tcils  ns,  "'\vhi<  h  T  have 
4o»ehbed  as  predominating  in  my  mind,  natur- 
ally reafeed  nfoa  and  aawKialed  th«nuelv««intli 
the  grand  features  of  the  landscape  around  mo ; 
and  the  historical  incidents  or  traditional  le> 
^esids  connected  with  many  of  them  gave  to 
my  adattration  a  sort  of  intanae  impression  of 
TKr^nce,  which  at  times  made  my  heart  feel 
UttM  btg  for  its  bosom.^'    The  vocation  of  ro- 
nanoe  writer  and  poet  of  chivalry,  opon  which 
Scott  woald  have  willinglv  «.  titero(i  at  oni  e, 
•ie«D»i  however  to  be  indetinitely  postponed  bj 
}m  spprentic^Mp  in  May.  1786,  to  busi- 
Ei<9«  in  the  office  of  his  father.   After  6  years 
devoted  to  profeMional  study,  and.  to  a  consid- 
«r&i)ie  extent,  to  imaginativu  reading  and  com- 
pMition.  in  July,  1792,  he  waa  «alled  to  the 
J^xKiiah  bar.  but  ntill  found  opportnniticH  for 
tm  favorite  literary  recreations  and  the  calls 
<f  tociet  y .   Hh  aarliaat  literary  efforts  in  print 
«  '  •  ii:errical  versions  of  Horger's  ''Leonora*' 
fetd  "  Wild  Huntsman'^  (4to..  179R).  enconr- 
ajed  by  inc  execution  of  which  he  composed 
from  his  rich  8t<jre>  (rf  lependary  lore  the  bal- 
i^is,  "  Gienfiiihi-i."*  the    Kve  of  St.  John."  and 
tii«  -iirey  Brother,"  published  in  17i>y  in 
ILG.Lnr«*n«*Xd«actflFaiidar»  About  the 


aame  time  he  produced  a  translation  of  Gon- 

tho's  (,'ofz  Toll  JUrlirhiiHjrr .    Tie  had  mean- 
while (Dec.  1797J  been  marrie<i  to  Miss  Char- 
lotte Ifargaret  Carpenter,  a  young  lady  of 
French  extraction,  and  by  the  commencement 
of  the  present  century  was  in  the  enjoyment 
of  a  comfortable  ineuine,  derived  partly  from 
his  wife's  annuity  and  his  own  patrimony,  and 
partly  from  the  (jthce  of  sheriff  depute  of  Sel- 
kirkshire, to  which  he  had  then  reoently  been 
appointed.  Hia  profeadonal  eniolnmenta  were 
re»i»ecta!tle  for  an  advocate  of  his  standing,  and 
from  an  unwillingness  to  rely  upon  his  pen  to 
any  considerable  degree  for  a  support,  he  con- 
tinued for  several  years  to  cultivate  literature  aa 
a  relaxation  from  business.    In  1802  apj)eared 
the  first  two  volimies  of  his   Minstrelsy  of  the 
Scottish  Border/'  n  eollection  of  ancient  bal- 
lads,  Avliicli  niny  be  .'Jaid  to  hare  occnpied  him 
from  early  childliood,  and  which  contains,  aa 
his  aon-in-law  Lockhart  has  observed,  ''the 
first  hints  of  an  endless  variety  of  incidents  ex- 
pandt  d  fin  l  emblazoned  by  his  mature  art.** 
A  3d  vohune,  consisting  chiefly  of  original  bal- 
lads by  himaelf  «nd  others,  was  pnbliabed  in 
tfio  en>;nniir  year:  and  the  T^iiole  work  pa'ii.  ;1 
the  author  a  considerable  reputation  in  literary 
€irclee,  which  was  enhanced  by  hit  annotated 
edition  of  the  ancient  poem  of    Sir  Tristrem** 
(1804).    Tht  ~e  works  were  but  preliminary  to 
"The  Lay  of  the  Last  ilinstrel"  (1806),  a  ro- 
mantic poem  of  border  chivalry,  of  whidi  the 
first  draught  had  Ja-en  written  in  tlie  aiitnmn 
of  1802.   To  a  public  whose  conceptions  of 
nietricd  romancea  had  been  derived  from  the 
ol>scnre  and  interminable  narratives  of  tie  old 
niin-trels,  its  lively  pictures  of  feudal  border  life 
h^  the  charm  of  novelty  as  weil  as  of  poetic 
merit,  and  the  poem  was  received  with  an 
cnt!iu>ia-ni  which  jn-tifled  the  commendations 
of  Jetfrey  and  others  who  had  perused  the 
mannacript  preriona  to  ita  pn1>lication.  Scott 
was  at  onceenndled  anntng  the  foremost  poi  ts 
of  the  age,  and  his  appointment  in  1806, 
through  the  interest  of  the  Baedench  and  Md- 
ville  families,  to  one  of  the  pnndpal  derkahipn 
in  tlie  Scottish  conrt  of  session,  with  a  salary 
of  £800  (subsequently  increas4.d  to  £1,800), 
ennbled  him,  by  giving  up  his  profession,  to  ac- 
comi«li-li  liis  long-cheri>iKd  de<ire  of  devoting 
himself  exclusively  to  literature.  Entering 
npon  hia  new  career  with  an  industry  which 
never  flagged,  ho  prodnce<l  in  1806  a  collection 
of  "  Balhid«  and  Lyrical  Pieces,"  and  edited  a 
complete  edition  of  the  works  of  Prydeii.  with 
nlifo  of  the  poet  published  in  in  the 

•same  year  appeared  ••  Mannion,  a  Tale  of  Fl  d- 
den  Field,"  which  he  characterised  as  "  con- 
taininir  the  beet  and  the  worst  poetry  he  had 
ever  written."  and  which  was  followed  in  1810 
In*  **  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,"  the  most  refined 
and  matured  of  all  Iiis  longer  poems,  although 
containing  nothinir  so  apirited  perhaps  aa  the 
battle  in  "Marmion,"  or  so  picturesque  a!>  Fome 
of  the  scattered  sketches  in  the  "  Lay  of  the 
Laat  IfinatnL**  Hia  next  poem,  **The  Ylaioii 
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of  Don  Bodericik^  (1611).  was  in  «  moeh  weak- 
er vein;  and  ''Rokeby"  (1S12K  a  tale  of  the 
EnglUh  civil  wars,  though  relieved  by  passages 
of  great  beauty,  but  feebly  reflected  the  ro- 
mantic fervor  of  his  earlier  poems.  Feeling 
that  his  pr(4tige  was  shaken,  he  returned  in 
"The  Lord  of  the  Isles"  (1815)  to  tiie  more 
fiuniUar  aoeuery  and  history  of  Scotland,  but 
failed,  even  with  the  nitl  of  the  Bruce's  name 
and  the  picturesque  incidents  ui  Bannockborn, 
to  redeem  his  laurels.  Uis  remaining  poeiUBy 
**  Tho  Bridal  of  Trierraain,''  published  anony- 
mously in  1813,  ''The  Field  of  Waterloo" 
(1815),  and  "Harold  the  Danntieis"  (1817), are 
in  luust  respec  ts  ninvortliy  of  him.  Before  the 
appearance  of  the  last  named  worka,  however, 
he  bad  become  aware  that  hia  bold  upon  the 
public  attention  had  relaxed,  and  the  rising 
popnlarity  of  Byron  warned  him  to  seek  lit- 
erary fume  in  other  paths  than  tliose  he  had 
reeently  trod.  In  the  summer  of  1814  accident 
threw  in  his  way  wmo  raisiilaid  sheets  of  a  novel 
destined  to  illustrate  highland  scenery  and  cus- 
toaa  in  the  era  of  174  ).  which  had  been  com- 
menced in  1S05.  bur  laid  aside  in  consequence  of 
the  unfavorable  opinion  of  a  literary  friend,  and 
fnm  an  nnwillingnefla  to  endanger  his  poetical 
reputation  by  attempting  a  new  style  of  rompo- 
aitioo.  The  2d  and  volumes  wore  written 
•eoording  to  the  oriffinal  design  in  the  abort 
space  of  3  weeks,  and  in  July  of  the  same  year 
the  work  was  given  to  tho  world  anonymously 
under  the  title  of  ''Waverley,  or  'tis  Sixty 
Yeara  Binco.^'  His  motive  in  withholding  his 
name,  as  he  fells  ii>  in  the  autobiographical  in- 
troduutiun  lo  the  rcvi^^^d  edition  of  his  works, 
**  vaa  the  oonsoiousness  timt  it  was  an  experi- 
ment on  the  public  taste,  which  miLrht  very 
probably  fail,  and  tlierefore  there  was  no  occa- 
rion  to  take  on  himself  the  personal  rink  of 
disrointitiirc."  The  "  oxpL  rinient pncr-ectled 
beyond  the  author's  utmost  expectations,  and 
the  pnblieation  of  "  Waverlef  marking  an  era 
iu  liio  history  of  English  fictitious  liti  ratnrc, 
revealed  to  him  a  field  of  intellectual  labor  la 
wliidh  he  might  surpass  his  previous  efforts. 
The  motive  for  embarking  upon  the  splendid 
caro.T  riou'  npeiiifiir  before  him  was  altogether 
peeuii.tr,  and  mast  be  traced  to  Scott's  personal 
character,  and  the  influenco  of  his  favorite 
atudies.  Of  niiliir.«i!ly  arii<tocratic  prodiloctions, 
which  had  been  fostered  by  the  cUivalric  at- 
mosphere in  wliioh  his  imagination  had  found 
\U  full^  .st  exercise,  firond  of  ancient  lin- 
eage, and  unwavering  in  hi.s  local  attachments, 
It  was  one  of  the  objects  of  his  life  to  be  num- 
bered .imonjtlio  landed  gentry  uf  the  old  border 
oountry  from  which  his  family  hod  sprung. 
Previously  to  1811  he  bad  been  in  the  bablt  of 
passing  his  summers  at  A.shcstiel  on  the  Tweed, 
near  Selkirk,  an  estate  belonging  a  kin -man. 
A  portion  of  his  literary  i^ains  was  iu  that  year 
deroted  to  the  purchase  of  a  small  farm  on  the 
same  river,  within  a  few  miles  of  Melrose,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  Abbotsford,  and 
whioh  bjsacoeaalve  pnrcbaaeai  often  made  atex- 


orbitant  prioea,  gnidnally  expanded  Into  nlajp 

domain.  Tn  lik«.-  manner  the  modet^  dwellicr 
tirst  erected  upon  it  grew  in  tlie  coura»  «tf  i 
few  years  into  a  OoAie  «Mt4dUiked  maaaoa 

of  considerable  size ;  and  it  was  the  otrs>tr  s 
chief  occupation,  in  the  intervals  of  liiwvy 
labor  or  of  hospitable  duties,  to  add  to  tLv  ea>- 
bolli^liments  of  both  house  and  jntranda,  tndS 
the  whole  became  that  baroui.nl  mnnor  trLll 
his  fancy  had  pictured  to  him,  :md  wluc^bU^ 
constitutes  one  of  the  most  famons  litcraiv 
shrines  of  Scotland.  Literary  fame  was  ie* 
dear  to  him  than  the  revival  of  the  name  sul 
inflaenoe  of  hisftmily  among  the  aoeneeef  ibcir 
feudal  exploits;  and  it  hns  been  averrol on  t!* 
authority  of  those  who  knew  him  moA  m- 
timatel  J  tiiat,  at  40  years  of  age,  ^  it  vis  Ite 
principal  spring  of  his  actions  to  add  a?  niti'.li 
as  i>os9ible  to  the  little  realm  of  AbboJ>f  »rd. 
in  order  that  he  might  take  Lis  i^lat^e— out 
among  the  great  literary  namea  whicb  poaterirf 
is  to  revere,  but  among  tl»e  rountrr  gentlctnit 
of  Roxburghshire  r'  Under  the  induinke  U 
this  passion  he  produced  in  rapid  aneeeaM 
the  noNcIs  now  n-^sociated  with  his  nanie:  »id 
it  was  perhaps  his  unwilUngneas  to  impair  ki* 
standing  as  a  landed  proprietor  by  aUowisf  it 
to  be  known  tlmt  he  was  an  antli  'r  wriiiM 
for  fortune,  that  prompted  him  to  pre««v« 
his  incognito  tmtU  concealment  was  no  loagv 
possilde.  To  Wavcrlev "  succeeded  in  1-15 
Guy  Mannering,"  and  in  1816  The  Aiiti- 
quarv,"  both  *' by  the  author  of  Wavericy,  "  Ss 
noxt'tales,  "  Tho  Black  Dwarf  "  and  "OldM^ 
tnlity"  (181 H),  constituted  the  1st  5:e-'e^  c4 
tho  so  called  '  T.ale8  of  mv  LuudiunL"  »tde 
«*Bob  Roy  '  (1817)  was  ''by  the  author  of 
Waverley."  In  tho  sncceeding  year  appearv] 
"The  Heart  of  Mid  Lothian,"  and  in  ISl* 
"The  Bride  of  Lammermoor"  and  *•  A  Lefread 
of  Montrose,"  forming  additionrd  s*^ries 
"Tales  of  m/ Landlord."  "Ivanhoe  '  (.Iblifk 
vhiob  was  to  have  appeared  under  a  new  in- 
cognito, was.  in  onnseqncnce  of  tho  puIdicArk^L 
of  a  novel  in  London  pretending  to  l>e  a  4ih 
series  of  '*  Tales  <^  my  Landlord,"  anne^onced 
as  "  by  the  author  of  Waverloy."  During;  tlis 
next  few  years  ho  produced  "The  M. ••i.^s':  * 
and  "The  Abbot"  (1H20);  KvuilutiiiL  -^i 
"Tho  Pirate"  (1821);  "The  Foriunos 
Nigel"  (1822);  "  Peveril  of  the  Peak."  -Queii- 
tin  Durward,"  and  "St.  Ronan's  >VrL"' 
(1823) ;  Redgauntlet"  (1824) :  and  "  Tales  of 
the  Crusaders."  eonipr)>«iiiLr  "The  Betrv>thed'' 
and  "  The  Talisman'  (1825),  all "  by  the  author 
of  WaTerley.**  Down  to  the  end  of  18t9S  be 
was  engaged  in  a  variety  of  miscellaneous  i  Dter- 
prises  beside  those  specified.  In  1H)9  he  e«lii- 
ed  the  "  State  P^ipers  and  Letters  of  Sir  Ralph 
Sadlier,"  in  1809-'12  Lord  Somers's  CoUei*- 
tion  of  Tracts"  (13  vols.  4to.),  and  in  1S14  the 
works  of  Swift  iu  19  volume**,  with  a  life  of  tht! 
author.  An  excursion  to  the  continent  after 
the  battle  of  Waterloo  furnished  tlio  muterial^ 
for  "Paul's  Letters  to  his  Kinsfolk and  hi 
was  also  an  oooaatonal  co&tribnlor  to  tbs 
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"Edinbnrgh"  and  "Qnarterly"  reviews  and 
other  periodicals,  including  the  "  Edinburgh 
Annnal  Ri-gister,"  tlif  lii-toncal  dtptirtnient 
of  which  he  cunductcd  in  l^l-t-'lo  ;  and  woa 
connected  with  tiie  publication  of  several 
works  on  the  historr  find  antiqtiities  of  Scot- 
land. To  these  must  he  added  his  dramatic 
f ketches,  "  Halidon  Hill"  (189S)  and  "Mac- 
liiitTs  Cross,"  aud  the  articles  on  "Chivalry,'' 
*-  iiomance,"  and  the  '*  Drama,*'  for  the  "  Jklncjr- 
rlopndi*  Britaimioa.*'  With  the  increase  of 

I  ii>  prn^pority  lie  kept  btate  at  Abbotaford  like 
a  weaithj  coautry  gentleman,  delighting  ap> 
parently  in  dispensing  thoee  gracious  acts  of 
li'  'spitality  which  accorded  so  well  with  hia  no- 
tions of  tlioduticf*  of  liis ftation ;  andduringthe 
jjurtion  of  thu  year,  from  Miirch  to  December, 
ID  which  ha  resided  at  Abbotsford,  his  house 
was  the  resort  of  iniinmerablo  visitor.-*  (>f  every 
rank  and  degree,  whom  he  received  with  a 
eheetfbl  bonhomie  and  unstadied  rimplicity  of 
riiiinner,  which  made  him  one  of  tlic  mo?t  do- 
h^'htful  of  oompanions.   His  morninga  tmtil 

II  oVloclr  were  deroted  to  oomposition,  and 
the  rest  of  the  day  to  the  superintfrnlence  of 
the  worka  of  improvement  on  hia  groundi,  or 
the  entertainment  of  his  g:aeses  and  nmilr ;  and 
in  syrtte  of  his  lameness  ho  was  an  indefatiga- 
ble walker  and  rider.  His  winters  were  pass- 
ed at  hb  house  in  Rlinburgh.  Ilis  literary 
f:une,  greatly  enhanced  by  the  steadily  grow- 
v^si  belief  that  he  was  idetiti<>al  witli  t!ie  author 
uf  '*  Waverley,"  seems  never  to  Luve  disturbed 
hia  eaoaidmity ;  and  the  baronetcy  conferred 
npon  him  by  George  IV.  in  1*^20  wat?  probably 
rt>oeived  with  more  satisfi&ction  than  the  praises 
•^'f  the  pablie.  That  he  was,  however,  Bot  exempt 
from  theTnis'fnrtnnes  which  seem  almost  hered- 
itary in  his  profession,  was  presently  proved- 
by  an  event  which,  while  it  overwhelmed  him 
in  fin;ir;(  ial  ruin,  materially  nnVcted  the  charac- 
ter of  his  subsequent  literary  productions,  and 
hroQght  bis  life  prematurely  to  a  close.  In 
Jan.  1836,  OoDstable  and  co.  of  Edinbnrgh,  his 
publishers,  were  obliired,  in  consequence  of  the 

I  Mtnmercial  t  riaLs  uf  that  year,  to  suspend  puy- 
ment,  and  Scott  was  found  to  have  inoorred 
liabilities  to  their  creditors  to  the  amount  of 
i^o  k-bs  than  £72,000.  In  his  eagerness  to  en- 
tuige  and  embellish  Abbotsford,  and  for  the 
puq)o;e  of  maintainintr  there  a  style  suitable 
to^  the  estate,  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  ro- 
ccirinir  from  Ck>niitab1e  and  co.  large  rams  In 
antirijia';  Ti  i  f  works  in  progress,  or  which  ho 
designed  to  write,  aud  was  thus  led,  on  the 
prioeiple  of  mutual  accommodation,  to  give 
^^e  firm  counter  acceptances  or  to  indorse 
tbeir  notes,  as  a  means  of  relieving:  them  from 
Wnbarrassments,  of  which  he  was  himself 
p  irtly  the  cause.  This  disaster  was  almost  im- 
mediately fillowed  by  the  failure  of  the  printing 
l»riu*e  of  Jauics  Ballautyue  and  co.,  which  had 
printed  Scott's  works  since  the  year  1802.  and 
^hicli.  to  the  5»urpn.se  of  hi>  friends,  it  wa.s 
Jiow  discovered  he  had  been  a  secret  partner 
^  1606.  QSee  Bau^isnm.)  Tha  affiiw* 


of  both  firms  had  become  involved  with 
each  other  to  an  extent  little  creditable  to 
the  sa|,'arity  n?-  Vmsiness  capricity  of  the  par- 
ties eoiieerned.  and  beolt  was  ftnind  to  be  lia- 
ble, m  partner  of  Ballantync  and  co..  for  the 
total  anioimt  of  the  debts  of  the  firni.  which 
somewhat  exceeded  £100,000.   As  about  half 
of  the  £78,000  dne  to  the  creditors  of  Consta- 
ble and  CO.  was  included  in  the  debts  c)f  I^al- 
lantyne  and  co.,  his  actual  liabilities  on  account 
of  both  finnt  amounted  to  a  little  lees  than 
£150,000.    Fiiajipalled  by  the  magnitude  of 
his  misfortmies,  not  the  least  of  which  must 
have  been  the  mortification  attending  the  ex- 
posure of  his  secret  connection  with  the  print- 
inft  honso.  ho  refused  tlic  composition  which 
hia  creditors  olferedlmn,  aU(!,  having  procured 
an  extension  of  time,  at  the  age  of  66  heroi<^ 
ally  set  about  what  might  well  have  seemed 
tiie  hopeless  task  of  reimbursing  them  by  his 
literary  labors.    He  surrendered  his  town 
lionse  and  nio=t  of  his  a\  aihiWc  as>ets.  but  fttiU 
clung  to  Abbotaford,  although  obliged  to  live 
there  in  a  hmnbler  i^le  &an  had  been  hia 
n.sflire  ;  chousing  rather  to  .shorten  his  life  by 
toil  than  part  with  what  he  fondly  hoped  migbt 
be  the  ancestral  home  of  his  descendants. 
1826  appeared  "  Woodstock,"  a  novel  written 
dtiring  the  crisis  of  his  financial  troubles,  and 
followed  by  '"Chronicle-s  of  the  Canongate, 
First  Series.*'  and  the  "Life  of  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte''(1827),  the  latter  of  wbi(  h  i.-  understood 
to  have  produced  lam  £1 8,000.  At  a  dinner  giv- 
en for  the  benefit  of  the  Edinburgh  theatrical 
fund  on  Feb.  23,  1827,  he  fuially  threw  off  the 
mantle  of  disguise,  which  he  observed  to  a 
friend  had  become  somewhat  tattered,  and  de- 
clared hiiii>eif  to  be  the  eole  anthor  of  what 
were  known  as  the  "  Waverley  novels,"  a  fact 
long  previously  established  to  the  public  satis- 
faction, liis  remiuning  works  are  the  ''Chroni- 
cles of  the  Canongate,  Second  Series''  (1828); 
"Tales  of  a  Grandfather,  First,  Second,  and 
Third  Series''  (l827-'29),  devoted  to  Scottish 
history:  ''Anne  of  Geiei-stein"  '*The 
Doom  of  i)evoirguii "  aud  *'Thc  AucLiudrane 
Tragedv"  (1830);  a  ''History  of  Scotland" 
(1829"l?n).  forming  2  vols,  of  Lnrdner".-  Cnb- 
inet  Cvclopjedia;"  "Letters  on  Dcuionulogy 
and  Witchcraft"  (1830),  published  in  Murray's 
"Family  Library;"  another  series  of  '"Tales 
of  a  Grandfather"  (1830),  on  French  history; 
and  a  4th  series  of    Tales  of  my  Lsndlord** 
(1831),  containing  "Count  Robert  of  Paris'* 
and  "  Castle  Dangerous."   He  also  furnished 
the  notes  and  prefaces  for  a  elieap  uniform 
series  of  the  Waverley  novels,  commenced  in 
1829  by  Rob^'rt  Ca<lell,*  who  had  pnrcha.sed  half 
of  the  copyright ;  and  the  protite  of  the  new  edi- 
tion added  very  considerably  toward  the  liqui- 
dation of  hi-5  debt?.  T.fihnrs  so  onerous  as  these 
were  beyond  the  jiou  ei  >  of  almost  any  author, 
and  Scott  in  his  later  works  began  to  give  evi- 
dence of  mental  exhaustion,  which  the  public, 
sympathizing  with  his  misfortunes  and  anxious 
to  contvibota  toward  Ida  Ubezatfaui  fron  debti 
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generously  overlooked.  Kot  only  was  his  brain 
6v«rtasked,  bnt  bis  bodily  healthf  prevlondy 
:r'i"fl,  declined  under  tlie  inrtuence  of  incessant 
mental  application  and  conlinenient;  and  in  the 
iriiiteror  ISDO-^l  sjuiptomB  of  gndnal  par> 
alysi!<,  a  disease  hereditary  in  hb  family,  be- 
gan to  be  manifested.  To  avert  the  impend- 
ing blow,  abstinenoe  from  liteivrj  labor  was 
enjoined  upon  him,  and,  in  Oct.  1831,  he  Bailed 
for  Italy  in  a  ship  fnrnished  by  the  admiralty. 
Honors  soldom  paid  to  literary  men  awaited 
him  at  Kaples,  Rome,  and  elsewhere;  and  in 
the  lant  named  city  he  showed  the  peculiar  bent 
of  hid  tastes  and  instincts  by  regardinsr  the 
remains  of  Gothic  mediseval  splend'jr  with  a 
keener  interest  than  those  of  the  older  Roman 
civilization.  Feeling  that  hia  strength  was 
rapidly  failing,  he  requested  to  bo  oonveyed  at 
once  to  bin  native  country,  that  ho.  mij^lit  die 
witliin  sight  and  soand  of  the  Tweed.  The 
journey  was  aooompliahod  too  rapidly  Ibr  hb 
strength,  and  upon  his  arriv;d  in  London  in 
Jane,  1882,  he  had  become  insensible  to  the 
presence  of  his  most  intimate  friends  and  rela- 
tlrea.  Ho  reached  Abbotsford  on  July  11, 
seeming  to  revive  a  little  in  the  preT  nco  of 
fimiliar  scenes  and  faces,  bnt  soon  utter  re- 
lapsed into  insen^bility,  in  which  condition,  af- 
ter occasional  intervals  of  conscionsness,  death 
finally  overtook  him.  lie  was  buried  in  an 
side  in  Drybnrgh  abbey,  which  had  belonged 
t'>  one  of  liin  ant-e.^tnr-:,  riiid  his  memory  U  per- 
petuated by  a  noble  Gothic  tabernacle  erected 
u  Edinbargh  in  1844~*6.  By  dint  of  extraor- 
dinary exertions  he  hn'1  paid  at  tJie  time  of  his 
death  upward  of  £100,000  of  his  debts,  and 
soon  afterward,  chiefly  through  ilie  llbersl  ad- 
vances of  Oadcllf  who  received  in  return  Scott's 
share  of  the  profits  accrning  from  copyright 
property  iu  the  Waverley  novels,  the  claims  of 
•U  his  oreditors  were  fully  satisfied — a  result 
perhaps  never  achieved  before  or  since  witliiu 
so  brief  a  space  of  time  by  the  intellectual  ef- 
forts of  a  stugle  person.  His  4  children,  2  sons 
and  2  dauprhters,  snrvived  him,  but  have  since 
died,  leaving  no  male  i^ue  to  continue  the 
fiunily-  name.  Hia  eldest  daughter  was  inar> 
ried  to  J.  (i.  Lockhart,  and  their  daughter,  the 

E resent  owner  of  Abbotsford^  has,  with  her 
nsbsnd,  Robert  Hope,  assnmel  bysot  of  par- 
liament the  name  of  Scott. — In  personal  ap- 
pearance Scott  was  tall  and  of  vicrorous  frame^ 
and  in  walking  betrayed  his  lameness  only 
by  a  alight  sinking  of  the  right  limb.  Ilis 
head  was  Ion?  and  cylindrical  in  shape,  his 
complexion  lair,  and  his  eyes,  surmounted  by 
large  bushy  eyebrows,  small  and  gnj.  The 
expression  of  his  countenance  was  somewhat 
heavy,  but  in  conversation  or  in  momenta  of 
relantion  it  lightened  np  with  great  anima- 
tion. Of  bis  generosity,  his  afTahilif  -  })U  pas- 
sion for  field  sports  and  love  of  dogs  and  horaes, 
and  the  fnnnnierable  HtUe  tndts  which  endear- 
ed him  to  the  domestic  circle,  as  well  also  as 
of  his  strong  prejudices,  particularly  on  politi- 
cal subjects  (bis  opinions  being,  as  may  be  sup- 


{tosed  from  the  sentiment  pervading  his  wrft- 
ngs,  strongly  tory),  many  interesting  d^^aOs 
may  ho  f<itind  in  theelaborate  bio£rra]diy  by  his 
son-in-law  Lockhart,  which  is  the  only  oompl«lt 
record  of  his  life.  To  judge  from  ih«  mmr 
and  variety  of  the  editions  of  his  novel?  recein- 
ly  published  in  Great  Britain  and  America,  las 
popularity,  notwithstsading  llie  rise  of  nany 
distingnished  names  sinco  his  death,  is  undi- 
miuisbed.  The  historical  novel,  considered  ti 
a  separate  department  of  fiction,  may  be  said 
to  have  been  crea^  by  him;  and,  after  mak- 
ing due  allowance  for  the  exaggerated  respett 
with  which  ho  viewed  media>valism,  and  liis 
erroneous  views  of  tho  character  of  those 
Gothic  ages  in  which  his  fancy  deliphtv*d  to 
romn,  he  is  entitled  to  the  credit  ot  haviag 
oommnnicated  s  historical  tODdenoy  to  fnui^ 
native  literature  which  has  not  yet  exh:v::f^L€ 
itself,  and  wliich  has  led  to  important  results  ia 
other  fields  of  Htemrf  labor. 

SOOTT,  WiSFiKLD,  an  Amcriran  genertl 
bom  in  Petersburg,  Va.,  of  parentage  of  Scotch 
descent,  June  18, 1786.  He  was  left  an  orphaa 
in  hia  boyhood,  was  educated  at  'WUliam  asd 
Mary  college,  and  studied  law.  After  a  fvv 
years'  practice  of  that  profession,  he  wjts  ap- 
pointed in  1808  a  captain  of  the  liu'ht  arTi  i  rj, 
and  was  stationed  at  Baton  Kouire.  La.,  in  the 
division  commanded  by  Gen.  Wilkinson.  8oa* 
remarks  uttered  by  him  expressive  of  an  o|)ia- 
ion  of  (T^T^  W  ilkinson's  eornplicity  witli  Barr^ 
conspiracy  were  made  the  ground  of  a  proseee* 
^OQ,  and  led  to  his  snt^wnsion  from  dnty  ea 
the  score  of  di-res[»ec^  to  I; is  commanding  of- 
ficer. Oapt,  Scott  returned  to  his  native  ?taies 
and  turned  to  advantage  his  year's  ab^nce 
from  duty  by  laboriously  studying  his  profes- 
sion. Tn  Jiily,  1812.  he  wiw  advanced  to  the 
rank  of  lientenant-colunel,  and  ordered  to  tiw 
Canada  frontier.  Arriving  at  Lewistoa  wlds 
the  atlUir  of  Qneenstown  heiirlit*!  was  in  prog- 
ress, he  crosijed  the  river,  and  taking  part  at 
once  in  tho  battle,  the  field  was  won  under  his 
direction;  but  it  was  tiTinlly  lo'-t  and  hin.s  'f 
and  his  command  taken  pri^H^ners,  from  the  r&- 
ftassl  of  the  troops  at  Lewiston  to  cross  to  their 
a^^sistance.  The  war  of  1812  had  arij-.  n  in  part 
out  of  the  claim  of  tho  British  government  to 
the  right  of  impressing  seamen  into  her  ser- 
vice, Great  Britain  acting  on  the  maxim :  "  Once 
a  subject,  always  a  subject,"  while  the  .Vin  .-!- 
can  government  insisted  upon  the  right  of  ex- 
patriation. The  British  officers  attempted  to 
enforce  practically  the  doctrine  of  t!i«  ir  sr^v- 
ernment  in  the  case  of  the  i>riiioners  taken 
at  Queenstown,  and  were  in  the  act  of  seleet- 
ing  the  Irish  and  other  foreign-lH»m  cirirrrs 
out  of  OoL  Scott's  oommau4  to  send  them 
to  England  to  be  tried  for  treason,  when  be 
ordered  tho  men  not  to  answer  any  que-^t'  ^n 
or  make  known  the  place  of  their  nativity.  He 
threatened  the  retaiistioR  of  bis  govemmcBt, 
and,  upon  being  exchanu'ed,  procured  the  pat* 
sage  of  a  law  to  that  etleet ;  and  he  oansed  a 
nmnber  of  British  prisoners  ot^util  to  that  of  hit 
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own  men  who  had  been  sent  to  Enrope  to  be 
set  tode  for  the  same  fate  that  those  should 

r  ixive.  The  rc«nlt  was  tlio  safe  return  >  f  his 
men  to  the  United  States  after  the  clos^  ot  the 
wv.  Shortljafter  the  eaptore  of  York,  Upper 
Cuaada,  whtre  fell  the  pillant  Gen.  Piko,  hiott 
juiDed  the  army  under  Uon.  l^earborji,  as  hia 
adjutant-ffeneral  4Hth  the  raak  of  eoloMl.  In 
the  combined  naval  and  land  attack  upon  Fort 
(ieorge,  May  27.  1813,  be  was  in  command  of 
tlio  oidyauce  iu  surf  bouts.  The  landing  was 
cflccted  in  the  fac«  of  a  heayy  fire  of  musketry, 
and  tlie  line  wa^  formed  on  the  l>each,  Wlow 
111  abrupt  elevatiou  of  10  or  12  feet  held  by 
1,500  of  the  enemy.  Scott  was  hurled  back- 
ward from  the  ascent,  but  rallying  ciirried  the 
poidtion,  and  pushed  on  to  Fort  George,  which 
the  enemy  abandoDod  after  putting  alow 
Di.itclics  to  the  niafr.izhics.  One  of  these  ex- 
ploding, the  colonel  waa  struck  from  his  saddle 

a  flying  piece  of  tionber  and  aererely  hurt. 
Two  officers  snatched  away  in  time  the  matches 
from  the  other  two  magazines,  and  Col.  Soott 
with  own  hands  pulled  down  the  British 
flag.  Gknmnodoro  Chauncey,  Lieut.  O.  H.  Per- 
ry, find  Generals  Winder  and  Alexander  Ma- 
c  !jih  were  in  the  expediiiou.  lu  theautonm 
<K  i  s  13  Col.  Scott  commanded  in  theadvanoe 
r  ^Vilkinson's  descont  of  Iho  St.  Lawrence — 
on  operation  directed  against  Montreal,  bat 
whi^  vaa  abandoned  on  wholly  insnfficient 
i,TOTinds  at  a  time  when  the  ijlace  could  have 
been  easily  captured  and  the  campaign  closed 
vitiibonor.  in  the  spring  of  1814  Scott  was 
mad©  a  brigadier-general,  and  establislied  a 
camp  of  instruction  at  Bulialo,  wliero  he  intro- 
duced the  French  system  of  tactics,  and  rigor- 
otudy  put  them  in  practice  from  April  to  July, 
with  such  success  that  the  three  bnpa<l<";  and 
Uio  battalion  of  artillery  under  him  wero  as 
tboronghly  instmoted  as  is  requisite  for  all  the 
purposes  of  war.  The  effect  was  Foon  f<een 
and  felt  in  the  operations  that  followed.  On 
^uly  3, 1814y  8oott*s  and  Ripley*s  brigadea,  with 
Ilindinan's  artillery,  crossed  tlio  Xuipara  river, 
look  Fort  Erie  aiul  a  part  of  its  garrison,  and 
the  next  day  advanoed  npon  Chippewa,  dcii^ 
■  i"  ';Hi;:  the  whole  distance  to  the  posiitlou  held 
hj  Kiall,  the  British  general ;  and  on  the  5th 
vas  fought  the  battle  of  Chippewa,  resulting  in 
tlic  defeat  and  repnlse  of  the  enemy  beyond  the 
river  of  that  name.  (Soo  CriipPEWA  >  Few 
tattles  have  occurred  in  which  Uie  ailvaniage!; 
at  the  outset  were  more  nearly  balanced,  and 

superiority  in  t^;o  rnf)  ttutc  clearly  evinced, 
ii  wsja  gained  by  a  skiilul  adoption  of  a  double 
oblique  order  oi  battle,  the  timely  oo-acdon  of 
tiie  two  arms,  infantry  and  artillery,  and  an 
actual  ahook  of  Uie  bayonet.  Twenty  days 
after  the  battle  of  Ohlpi^a  waa  fonght  lliat 
*>f  Lnn^ly's  Lane,  or  Bndgowater,  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  Niagara  Falls,  in  which 
Boott  had  two  horsea  lolled  nnder  him,  and 
'^m  twice  severely  wounded.  (See  Lundt's 
I..\NK.)  These  two  cncra?fmonts  of  Chippewa 
sod  Luudy  s  Lane,  fought  within  a  month  by 


the  same  American  army,  against  the  very  best 
Britiflfa  troopa,  on  their  own  soil,  eatobUahed 

the  prestige  of  our  arm?!,  and  were  of  lai^ting 
and  inestimable  value  to  the  character  of  the 
oonntry.  8oott*a  wonnd  of  fhe  left  thonlder 
wa.''  critical,  and  his  recovery  ])ainful  and  slow, 
and  when  completed  his  arm  was  left  partially 
^aabkd.  Before  operations  were  resumed  on 
the  Canada  frontier,  the  treaty  of  ]>eace  waa 
concluded.    Scott  w  aa  offered  and  declined  a 
seat  in  the  cabinet  as  t»ecretary  of  war,  and  was 
promoted  to  be  mi\}or»generaL  He  assisted  in 
the  reduction  of  the  anny  to  a  pence  establish- 
ment, and  then  visited  Europe  in  a  military  • 
and  diplomatic  capacity.   Arriving  in  Franoe 
shortly  aller  tlie  l  a+tli-  of  Waterloo,  the  Amer- 
ican general  enjoyed  the  rare  satisfaction  and 
advan^tage  of  eonmltation  and  dlsoonrse  with 
some  of  the  le.idinpr  cajttains  that  had  been 
formed  under  the  hand  of  Napoleon.  After 
fhe  peaoe  of  1816  Gen.  Soott  made  several 
contributions  to  the  very  slender  military  lit<> 
erature  of  the  country.    His  "Geneml  Rcfmla- 
tions  for  the  Army"  (lb2t))  supplied  at  the 
^me  a  great  daid^ratumy  and  contain  muoh 
useful  information  for  the  field  and  garrison. 
Tho  "  Infantry  Tactics,"  taken  from  the  French, 
and  published  under  a  reeolntion  of  eongresa 
in  IH'in.     the  basis  of  that  department  of  mili^ 
tary  know  ledge  iu  this  ooontry.   iiesicic  th^a^ 
th^r  author  materially  dded  in  fhe  prepara- 
tion of  other  works  of  a  similar  kind,  and  em- 
ployed his  pen  in  difierent  departmenta  of  let- 
ters. The  first  event  of  ranch  pnblio  iinpor> 
tance  in  tlie  life  of  Gen.  Scott,  between  the 
war  of  1812  and  the  Mexican  war  of  1846-'8, 
is  the  hostilities  of  1882  against  the  Sacs  and 
Foxes,  which  were  terminated  by  the  battle  of 
Bad  Axe.   Tho  head  chief,  Black  Hawk,  was 
Bhortly  after  made  prisoner.    In  the  mean 
time  Gen.  Scott  waa  on  his  way  to  tho  scene  of 
hostilities  by  the  route  of  the  preat  lakes,  to 
guard  against  the  contingency  of  a  league  of 
the  other  north-western  tribaa  with  Bla^ 
Hawk's  band.   On  the  passape  of  the  troops 
to  Chicago  the  cholera  broke  out  with  lata! 
aererity  among  them,  and  for  the  time  proetrat> 
ed  tho  command.    After  landing  the  detach- 
ment at  suitable  points  and  making  every  pro- 
vision for  fbeur  welfare,  Gen.  Soott  arrived  on 
tho  Mississippi  river,  where  he  again  enconn- 
tcred  tho  Bamo  dreadful  sconrpc  in  the  army 
under  Gen.  Atkinson.   In  the  same  year  oc- 
curred the  nullification  tronblea  in  South  Caro- 
lina, threatening  n  collision  between  th(«  au- 
thorities of  that  state  and  of  the  United  States. 
Great  prudence,  mndi  diecretion,  tact,  self-re- 
straint, and  delicacy  werr  rr.lled  for  on  tho  part 
of  the  chief  military  man  commanding  at  that 
oriria  fhe  foroea  of  fhe  general  govennnenf  in 
the  harbor  of  Charleston.    Boldnes.«,  decision, 
energy,  so  valuable  in  their  eHect  at  other  timeoi 
mighf  tiien  have  precipitated  a  reaalt  fatal  to 
tho  peace  of  the  country.  The  qualities  acttially 
reqnircd  by  tho  occasion  were  conspicnonsly 
displayed  by  W  iulield  Soott.  The  cloud  pas&ed 
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txnce  was  asked  hj  Santa  Ann&  on  the  2l8t,  an 
atmistice  entered  into,  and  negotiations  carried 
on  till  Sept.  7.    The  arruistice  at  an  end,  an- 
other series  c>f  operatiuns  began,  on  the  S.  W. 
avenue  of  the  city,  the  Toluoa  road.  The  head- 
quarter-^ lint]  been  estahlis'M  'l  at  Tacubaya,  to 
the  a.  ui  which  and  couinianduig  the  road  was 
Ohapultepeo,  a  strongly  fortified  and  wooded 
etninence,  tho  seat  of  the  Xfexican  military  col- 
lege.  At  its  foot  tho  Toluca  road  branches  to- 
ward the  city,  the  right  caDseway  leading  to 
tho  Bolen  gate,  and  the  loft  going  N.,  then  turn- 
ing     and  entering  the  city  on  its  W.  side  by 
the  gate  of  San  Gosme.   West  of  Ghapultcpec 
itself  an  extended  line  formed  by  the  Molino 
del  Ror  and  Oasa  Mata,  massive  stone  buildings 
within  range  of  Clinpultepec,  wjis  held  by  a 
body  of  Mexican  tru()]is.  numbering,  as  it  ftfter- 
Ward  proved,  about  14,000.   On  Sept.  8  Gon. 
Worth  with  8.500  men  was  ordered  to  take 
fbeee  stone  baildiDgs,  destroy  the  cannon  foun- 
dery  which  was  reported  to  be  tliere,  and  the  de- 
&Qoes,  and  afterward  return  to  the  main  army. 
The  firat  attack  oannot  be  said  to  baye  }km  re- 
pulsed,  hut  its  success  was  partial.    All  three 
of  the  arms  were  actively  employed,  and  at 
length  the  ■dcoess  was  complete.  Kore  tiian 
800  prisoners  were  taken,  the  materiel  was 
captured,  and  the  bniMing;!?  destroyed.    In  this 
brief  fight  neiirly  a  fuurth  of  Worth's  command 
ftU,  and  of  these  58  were  officers.   After  thor- 
oughly reconnoitrini;  all  the  routes  into  the 
city,  it  was  decided  not  to  leave  Ohapultopec 
on  the  army^s  flank  or  in  its  rear,  but  to  ananlt 
it,  and  tlicn.  seizing:  the  two  lines  of  causeway 
that  divide  at  its  base,  to  direct  the  columns  upon 
the  garita»  of  Bel«i  and  San  Ooeme.  The  for* 
tifications  were  battered  by  the  siege  pieces  on 
the  12th,  and  on  the  18th,  these  uniting  and 
tfaning  wlfh  Gen.  PiOow^s  attaek  throngb  the 
wooded  west  side  and  Gen.  Quitman's  on  that 
of  Tacubaya.  this  strou:,'  place  was  carried  in  a 
style  of  the  highest  galiautry.  (See  Ouapcltk- 
PEC.)   Meantime  Worth  had  gained  the  rear, 
and  was  between  the  hill  and  the  city,  in  pur- 
suit of  tho  enemy  northerly  on  the  aqueduct  and 
cause\v:iy  that  reach  the  gate  of  S.-tn  Oosme. 
Quitman  seized  the  route  to  tho  Belcn  pate. 
Twiggs's  division,  with  the  brigade  of  Rdey  and 
two  field  batteries,  had  been  held  on  tiie  Aoa- 
pulco  road  to  manneuvre  toward  that  entrance 
as  a  feint  Quitman's  advance  likewise  was 
Intended  to  be  a  feint,  and  Worth^s  the  real 
nttack.    However,  Quitman  found  himself  op- 
posed by  pieces  in  position,  which  he  carried, 
and  pressed  on  to  the  Helen  gate,  took  it,  and 
there  remained  for  the  night,  within  the  city. 
Worth  in  tho  samo  way  lioldirii;  the  gate  of 
Ban  Cosmo.    On  tho  morning  of  Sept.  14  tho 
army  passed  into  the  city,  Quitman's  divisloa 
leadiiifr  into  tho  Grand  Plaza,  and  running  np 
the  United  States  flag  on  the  national  palace. 
Ocn.  Scott  rode  into  the  square  at  9  A.  M., 
amid  the  preate=^t  Gnthu^i.-Hm.    Mexico  was 
oonqaered.  its  U2,000  soldiers  had  disappear- 
ed, and  its  HoiS  of  MiflMtioiiB  wevvsileiis  and 


abandoned.    There  was  some  street  fighJiag 
and  firing  npon  the  troops  from  the  IwrfWii^ 
on  tho  pnrt  of  disbanded  soldiers,  releaed 
orimmals,  and  trio  leperoa  (street  begjgan^;  fad 
this  disgraceful  conduct  was,  after  aflma  imi 
suppressed  during  the  day.    Order  wa«i  e«ib- 
lished  and  extended,  and  a  contribution  ktM 
on  tiie  dty  of  $150,000  for  the  army,  two  tfiili 
of  which  snm  Gen.  Scott  remitted  to  the  Unikt 
States  to  found  military  asyloma.    Taxes  u> 
raise  reyenne  for  the  support  of  tho  troofo 
wore  laid,  the  sphere  of  the  njilitary  comiti»- 
sion  was  extended  and  detined,  and  in  fki  a 
clyil  organization  was  created  under  tite  pnr 
teetion  of  the  troops,  whieh  were  spread  mm 
various  parts  of  the  country  to  pive  it  aa  iyria 
and  a  security  which  it  had  long  ceam^d  u>  ta- 
joy;  all  which  made  tho  presenoeof  the  AaO' 
ican  army  in  Mexico  not  tho  sconnrc-  t'la;  in- 
vading and  victorious  forcee  generally  arc,  Iki 
aooeptable  and  a  blessing  to  ute  people  of  lit 
country,  who?o  best  citizens  saw  its  \>  ith  Ir^™ 
al  approaching  with  regret.    Tiie  trea^  *i 
Cktadalnpe  Hidalgo,  negotiated  by  Mr.  TAi, 
was  sipned  on  March  2,  1848.  and  Mexico  va& 
soon  after  evacuated  by  the  American  armies. 
A  court  of  inquiry  was  called,  but  the 
only  redounded  to  tho  fame  of  Gen.  &cott„-4i 
IKF)'}  ho  \vf\'>  tlie  nnsncce.ssl'ul  nominee  of  the 
wiilg  pfirLy  toi  tiio  presidency,  receiving  l,3d6^- 
680  votes,' to  1,601,274  for  the  deniocratie«» 
did;ite,  Gen.  Pierce.    Tn  1835  the  brevet  rank 
of  iieutenant-goncrul  via^  reviv«.*d  in  order  tte 
it  might  be  conferred  upon  Geo.  Seott,  asi 
was  expressly  so  framed  that  it  phonld  not  sur- 
vive him.  In  1859,  serious  ditferencea  a«  to  (ks 
boondary  lino  of  the  United  States  and  Brft* 
ish  America  throujfh  the  straits  of  Fuca  hiv- 
ing arisen,  and  a  disputed  military  posM;--}^ 
ooottrring,  Gon.  Scott  was  ordered  to  t!;;ii 
tant  locality,  where  he  liappily  estaVdished  a 
satisfactory  state  of  affairs,  and  settled  the  dif- 
ficulty.  In  the  civil  war  now  (1861)  in  prog- 
ress. Gen.  Scott  has  thrown  unhesitatingly  ib» 
weight  of  his  great  and  solid  reputatioti 
side  of  the  Union  and  the  goveruEuenu  In 
Prerident  Buchanan's  term  tho  ootnmancSaK 
pcncral  nrcred  the  wisest  precautions  t<>  preveot 
tho  armed  withdrawal  of  the  11  seceded  staM 
tnm  the  ITnion.   He  seenred  the  safe  inasfra- 
ration  of  President  Lincoln,  the  deftnoe  of  tbd 
national  capital,  the  organization  of  the  army 
of  the  Union,  and  its  establishment  upon  ths 
Btrategetic  points  of  the  wuntry.    At  his  ad> 
vanced  aire  lie  ha*?  exerted  an  astonishing  en- 
ergy in  the  ellbrt  to  hold  to^'.  iher  the  Lut«raiti| 
the  affections,  and  tho  do(  trlnes  of  tbo  rs|Nib> 
lie.    On  Nov.  1.  1861,  tho  lieutenant-general 
retired  from  active  service,  retaiuuig^  by  a 
epedsl  pro^bn  in  the  act  of  eoBgreas  psM 
at  its  extra  sc>;sion  in  the  sunmicr  of  l*=!f'l.  J.'- 
full  pay  and  aUowanoes,  aud  on  Nov.  d  sailed 
from  Kew  York  for  Europe,  lioping  thsva  U 
recover  his  broken  health. 

6C0TUS.  Duns.  8ee  1>uns  Sootqs 

8(X)TDBk  Jobs.  SeeSuona. 
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800IJ8AL»  Emntr,  m  Seottiih  elMi|]niitB 

r: !  aothor.  born  at  Saltnnn.  Ea=it  Lothian,  in 
:  im.  di«d  in  Aberdeen,  June  13,  1678. 
IJ.  was  the  mn  of  Patrick  Scongal,  bishop  of 
AberiLrt-a  asil  ehanoellor  of  the  university, 
where  he  was  ci  irat^.l.  In  inno.  in  hia  20th 
j*tr,  he  became  jirolVissor  of  pliilosophy  there, 
md  in  1674  professor  of  divinitj.  His  ohltf 
»4  rk  is  "  "Die  Life  <>f  Go<l  in  the  Soul  of  Man, 
«r  the  Nftlure  and  Excellenojr  of  the  Christian 
RdSi^ioo,*'  edited  by  Kdiop  Burnet  (1677), 
whkh  continnee  to  be  lepriotfld,  with  hie  aer^ 
(BOOS  and  essars. 

SCRAXTON",  formerijr  Ladcawauna,  a  post 
boroa^  of  Luzerne  ca*  PeniL,  ntaated  on  tlie 
Wft  bani:  of  the  l^ckuwanna  river.  14  m.  8.  W. 
ir^m  Carbondale ;  pop.  in  1853, 3,(KK) ;  in  1860, 
USl  h  ii  in  the  most  northern  of  the  ao- 
iirtcite  basins,  and  carries  on  an  immense 
l»;sinesa  in  mining  and  shipping  coal.  8ev- 
cril  wealthj  companies,  principally  composed 
(1  Kev  York  eepitaSsts,  are  engaged  in  this, 
rvl  in  the  mnnnfartnrc  of  railroad  iron,  pig 
Bciil,  4e.  The  Delaware,  Lackawanna,  and 
weRem  nOnMid,  the  Delavwe  and  Hudson 
canal  eo::ip  itiy.  nml  the  Pennsylvania  coal  com- 
pur.  all  export  largely  from  this  place.  The 
tsrregate  amount  of  coal  shipped  by  these  com- 
I'tties  for  the  finaneia}  year  1860,  from  Scran- 
V.aiQd  the  neighboring;  villages  of  Ilydn  Park, 
Prtyrideoce,  and  Dimmore,  was  l,3?j5,0oo  tons, 
Atpriocipal  ptart  of  vhidi  was  tent  to  New 
Tota.  S  r;;nt'>n  contains  a  rolling  mill  wliich 
mnotactiires  2o,0UU  tons  of  railroad  iron  per 
•CTim.  4  iron  furnaces,  3  founderies,  2  machine 

ps.  2  flouring  mills,  9  ssirniills,  2  banking 
«£fei  2  broTreric?,  I  newspaper  office,  a  puWir 
Ubmj  and  lyceum,  1 1  public  schools  attended 
ky  pupils,  and  12  churches,  vis.:  2  Bap- 
ti>t  1  Congre:rati '^Tial,  1  Episcopal,  1  Lntlier- 
^  i  KMhodist.  2  l^bjterian,  and  2  Koman 
C*hoBc  The  Lackawanna  coal  and  iron  com- 
p«nT  alono  employ  1,200  hands.  Iron  ore  is 
^3rad  in  the  noi;rhborhood  in  great  abundance. 
I  St  Delaware,  Lackawanna,  and  western  rail- 
road connects  this  place  with  Great  Bend  ontte 
L->  railroad,  and  with  Xew  York  ria  Easton, 
Imgk.;  and  the  Laduwanna  and  Bloomsburg 
nAvid  eomiects  wiCh  the  Oeuwina  railroaa 

Bopert.  The  Delaware  and  Hudson  canal 
*ad  Pennsylvania  coal  company's  rnUroad  also 
i^Td  fariHtics  for  reaching  New  York.  (See 

SCREAMER,  the  name  of  a  group  of  South 
■^strican  wading  birda,  of  the  sub-family  pala^ 
and  to  named  than  the  kfiidneas  and 

Cu-i'*i.vi,  of  the  voice.   The  biU  is  short,  ele- 
^iled.  and  r';irve<!  like  that  of  a  gallinaceous 
nostrils  I.ir;;e  and  exposed;  wings  long, 
the  shoulder  armed  with  2  or*  3  strong 
•pir-:  t,Jl  moderate  and  rounded;  tarsi  long, 
With  numeroua  hmall  scales;  toes  long, 
^  ant^ior  vnited  by  a  short  nemhrane,  and 
•  'laws  ]on£r  and  curved. — In  the  penus  }tala- 
tLmn.),  the  8d  and  4th  quiiia  are  the 
■■feit,  and  the  ibreheed  b  ornamented  by  a 


•lender  ejrlindrieel  horn;  the  lores  are  Ibetb- 

ered.  Thelioriiedscri  iin^ori'/*.  ror^'/f^/.  Linn.), 
or  kamieki^  is  larger  liian  a  goose,  about  3|  feet 
long,  of  a  black^  color  with  a  red  spot  on 
each  shoulder,  and  lower  parts  from  the  breast 
white  :  the  bill  is  black  and  2  J  inches  long,  the 
horn  3  inches  and  movable  in  ail  directions,  and 
the  largest  spur  \\  inehea.  Thejr  live  genera 
ally  in  ]jairs  in  the  inundated  districts  of  Brazil 
and  Guiana,  especially  near  the  sea ;  they  are 
shy  and  timid,  and  have  a  very  piercing  voice, 
Uttered  at  the  eli|^test  alarm ;  they  occsaoo- 
ally  perch  on  trees;  the  food  consists  of  arjua- 
tic  seeds  and  plants,  and  perhaps  of  reptUea. 
Though  powenbl  and  well  armed  on  the  wings, 
they  do  not  attack  other  birds,  but  the  males 
fight  daring  tlie  breeding  season;  thej  are 
etriotfy  monogamous.  The  nest  is  made  on  or 
near  the  ground,  in  the  form  of  an  oven ;  the 
e?irs  are  2,  as  large  as  those  of  a  poo?e,  and  the 
young  are  abroad  by  January  or  February,  and 
are  cared  for  by  the  mother  till  they  are  able 
to  fly;  tlie  flt-sh  of  the  younp.  thoufrli  dark,  ia 
good  eating. — in  the  genus  chauua  (iU.),  the 
id,  4th,  and  6tii  qniUe  ere  the  longest,  and  the 
lort  >  are  linre.  Tlie  fiuthful  screanur  ( ( '.  rhn- 
rnri-i.  III.)  is  nearly  3  feet  lonn.  of  a  blackiah 
lead  color,  with  a  white  spot  at  ilie  back  of  the 
wings  and  another  at  the  base  of  some  of  the 
larpe  quills :  there  i?  no  bom  on  the  head,  and 
the  occij>ut  is  adorned  with  a  circle  of  erectile 
plumes,  the  other  feathers  of  the  part  being- 
downy  ;  tlie  collar  is  Mack.  It  is  a  native  of 
Bouth  America  as  far  sonth  as  Paraguay,  and 
the  food  consists  of  aquatic  plants.  They  are 
easily  domesticated,  and  the  natives  of  Certhn* 
gena  bring  them  up  with  their  geese  and  hens, 
w  iiich  they  defend  with  the  wing  spurs  evw 
against  the  largest  hirda  of  prej.  It  possesses 
the  singular  j)OWer  of  inflating  the  skin  of  the 
body  and  legs  with  air,  cauang  a  crackling  feel- 
ing to  the  touch.  The  walk  is  grand,  and  the 
flight  vigoroiis ;  it  is  called  ehuj  i  from  its  note. 
Another  "ipecies  (C.  Dtrhionn,  Cray),  fnjm  Co- 
lombia, has  the  cheeks  and  thruut  white,  and 
the  legs  and  bill  red ;  it  occurs  in  psin  er  in 
flocks. — Tlii.s  r.nb-f;iinily  forms  orse  of  the  con- 
necting links  between  the  waders  and  the  gal» 
linaoeoos  birds,  resembling  the  latter  in  form, 
habits,  and  disposition. 

SCREW,  a  inedianical  de  vice  varioTisly  ap- 
plied to  many  useful  purpo^  iu  the  arti,  and 
constitatiDg  one  of  the  meehanieal  powcii. 
It  is  constmcted  in  two  forms  :  one,  known  as 
the  external,  convex,  or  male  screw^  is  a  cylin- 
der of  wood  or  metal  smroinided  with  either  ■ 
spiral  proove  or  ridge,  which  makes  equal  angles 
with  lines  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  cyLnder; 
the  other,  called  the  interior,  concave,  or  fe- 
male screw,  is  a  hollow  cylinder  with  grooves 
around  its  interior  fitted  to  the  ridges  of  the 
corresponding  solid  i»crev^ .  When  very  abort 
and  need  as  a  tetening  upon  the  external  serew, 
it  is  known  as  a  nut.  The  sjural  ridges  are 
called  tlie  thread  of  the  screw,  and  these  are 
made  more  or  less  close  together  ao<x>rding 
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to  tlie  purposes  for  which  the  screw  is  dosigned. 
The  principlo  upon  which  the  thread  of  screws 
is  laid  out  was  well  tmdercitood  by  the  ancients, 
Mkdthe  method  h  given  in  the  works  of  Pappus 
Alexondrinus,  aGicek  inathematicinn  of  the  4th 
century  of  our  era.  A  strip  of  thin  brass  iu  the 
form  of  a  right^aii|^«d  triangle  is  cut  ro  that 
the  liypi  'lionuse  representing  the  thread  8hall 
have  tlie  recmired  inclination  to  the  other  sides, 
one  of  which  oorreopondt  to  the  line  of  the 
I  vlin  li  r  and  tlio  other  to  its  circumference;  and 
being  thus  applied  to  the  blank  cylinder  de- 
■i^ed  for  the  screw  by  wrai>ping  the  bram 
around  it,  the  line  of  the  thread  is  marked 
ftlon:?  the  hypothcnnso.  and  is  afterward  cut  in. 
Tiie  thread  winding  around  and  ascending  thu 
ejUnder  is  evidently  a  spiral  inclined  plane, 
and  po9«esi»e3  the  properties  of  tliia  power. 
By  attaching  a  handle  to  the  screw  for  turning 
it  rouodf  the  power  of  the  lever  is  added,  and 
thus  heavy  weights  opposed  to  the  longitudinal 
movement  of  the  screw  may  be  moved  or 
raised.  On  Uiis  principle  are  constracted  the 
variou*?  forms  of  screw  presses,  and  other  such 
machines,  the  object  of  which  is  the  applicatioa 
of  great  poww  within  a  limited  space.  The 
ratio  between  tlie  moving  power  and  the  resist- 
ance or  pressure  is  as  the  distance  between  two 
adjacent  threads  of  the  screw  is  to  the  circum- 
ference of  the  circle  described  by  the  point  at 
which  the  power  is  applied.    Friction  is  a  con- 
siderable element  in  this  application  of  power, 
being  often  equal  to  the  weight  of  tiio  body 
moved,  thus  preventing  its  descent  after  it  is 
raised  and  the  moving  power  taken  away. 
The  acUon  of  the  screw  is  indefinitely  extended 
and  its  power  increased  by  adding  to  it  a  wheel 
and  axle,  so  arranged  that  the  teeth  of  the 
wheel  engage  in  the  threads  of  the  screw  and 
are  brought  round  continndly  while  the  screw 
is  made  to  turn  in  a  fixed  position  against  the 
wheel.   In  this  arrangement  it  is  known  as  the 
endless  screw.    To  the  axle  of  the  wheel  the 
weight  to  be  raised  is  suspended,  and  t!ie 
power  is  applied  to  a  winch  or  to  a  pulley 
upon  the  screw.   The  ratio  between  the  power 
and  the  resistance  i^  then  as  the  distance  be- 
tween the  threads  of  the  bcrew  niulti[>lied  by 
the  radios  of  the  axle  is  to  the  length  of  the 
lever  or  winch  multirlic  1        tlie  radius  of 
the  wheel.   Beside  this  application  of  the 
enffiess  screw  with  the  wheel  and  axle  for 
raisin:;  lioavy  weights,  it  is  extromely  u-eful 
04  a  comoouent  part  of  graduating  machines, 
ai^  is  the  form  used  m  the  line-threaded 
sorows  used  for  measuring  minute  angles, 
&o.    (See  MicROMETEti.)    Its  special  adapta- 
tion for  this  use  dcueuUd  upon  the  vury  great 
space  through  which  the  lever  of  the  screw 
passes  in  comparison  with  that  described  by 
the  cylinder  in  the  direction  of  its  length. 
The  po  A  >    of  the  screw  is  agidn  greatly  in- 
creased, and  the  moasurvd  movement  of  its 
cylinder  through  infinitely  small  spaces  deter- 
mined, in  what  is  known  as  Hunter^  screw. 
This  oonsiits  of  (wo  serewa,  a  smaller  tttenial 


screw  working  in  the  hollow  end  of  a  ktpf 
screw,  wliich  Is  both  external  and  iai<nil 
Its  outer  thread  uaually  has  one  lc$s  tti~ ' 
the  inch  on  the  length  of  the  barrel  thu  .  < 
smaller  screw  ;  and  consequently  vrhentcr 
once  around,  thoai.iuid  advance  is  thedtffere- 
between  the  larger  and  smallw  threads.  ]i  •  :■. 
has  20  threads  and  the  other  21  in  an  mtl.': 
outer  screw  with  each  turn  goes  forward : 
an  inch,  bnt  the  smaller  one  enters  It  ;'j  i'f  ^ 
inch,  a'ld  t'  o  advance  is  tJms  only  j\j  of  £ 
inch.  A  screw  of  thia  kind  has  been  iMik  ftl 
100  threads  to  the  inch  on  the  extenul  ib2  IU 
threads  on  the  internal  screw,  thus  matiB.;'i 
movement  with  each  turn  only  Yfhi  ''^  - 
inch ;  and  by  means  of  a  micrometer  annclf. 
to  the  outer  screw  this  space  was  furtbtr^:  - 
divided  into  hundredths. — Another  imf-orxi 
application  of  screws  is  like  that  of  tklsis 
securing  together  separate  pieces  of  »op1 
metal,  &C.    For  this  use  tlie  pcrcw?  sre  n2- 
of  bits  of  wire  or  larger  rods  of  meul  i 
ftamished  with  heads.  Those  of  the  Icpir  | 
sizes  are  termed  bolt?,  and  to  give  Aci  s 
hold  like  that  of  rivets  they  are  m^e  U)  ^  i 
entirely  through  the  olyects  to  be  fkMesedcl  { 
a  nut  is  put  upon  the  projecting  end  atd  kt:- 
ed  round  till  it  makes  a  tight  lit.  Bub^'i  . 
common  fastenings  in  the  con.strnction  d  m- 
chines  and  engines,  and  in  the  putting  xogfi-^ 
of  the  heavy  fiiiibors  of  ships.   T!  is/:^': 
with  which  tlu  v  may  bo  loosened  uLi  tis-c 
ont  by  renn>ving  the  nut  is  often  a  grestai 
vantage.  V>y  battering  the  thread  of  tLe  ar-.f 
next  the  nut,  this  may  bo  made  as  firm  jui'l  ^ 
movable  as  the  head  of  a  rivet  The 
screws  in  general  use,  answering  in5tca«3  ..' 
nails,  are  commonly  known  as  wood  test^k  i 
and  are  made  of  sll  sizes  from  8  or  4  inehos  | 
length  to  i  of  an  inch  or  less.   Screws  of  i- 
saiiie  character  for  the  special  uses  of 
watchmaker  and  instrument  maker  are  of 
smallcr  sizes.    The  wood  screw  tapers  ilid'-^! 
from  the  head  downward,  and  the  tL-«l 
usually  occnpies  about  |  of  tJie  len^rth  frt»ni 
point   The  under  side  of  the  Ik  1 1  i    f » • 
taper,  and  when  the  screw  is  set  in  it* 
accurately  fits  the  hole  that  has  been  dimd  . 
out  for  it  to  the  same  taper.  The  tacpftf  | 
is  flat,  and  is  crossed  by  a  narrow  slit  for;^' 
edge  of  tlie  screw  driver,  by  which  it  is  tcrr^^ 
round.  The  most  approved  form  has  the  iiia- 
let  point,  wliieh  allows  of  the  screw  enuniV 
into  the  wood  without  first  borin?  a  bol«  j 
its  reception.   The  Uiread  is  a  thin  fiH«t  kft  | 
by  removing  the  intervening  inet.1l  to  thv 
quired  de[)th.    Screws  of  this  kinJ  are  v-si'^ 
in  great  perfection  in  Providence,  R- 1., 
the  demand  for  the  United  Ststcs  iiehieflj 
plied.    The  peculiar  processes  of  th<.'  raaBufs/" 
turo  and  extent  of  the  boaineso  L»ve  not  1>^-  , 
made  public  Madiinea  termed  the  wood  vrc* 
rotary  machines,  invented  by  M<.      ^ -^'3 
and  Wiley  of  Providence,  were  in  oi^enn*^  ^'  ' 
early  as  1864^  «Mb  one  of  whkh  ▼«>^^r; 
to  prodnoe  4  times  as  many  scMwasieoeid  in 
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i  !c  in  the  aame  time  hy  other  machines ;  and 
'lifferencc  hetwec-n  tliem  and  the  machines 
.where  in  use  consi^tt d  chittlj  in  the  tools 
'.r  eat  Ui«  i^roove  being  slowly  carried  ronnd 
I in  action,  with  the  horizontal  vrhoel  to 
Ltii  thej  are  secared,  instead  of  reinuiniug 
while  the  hlank  alone  is  made  to  re- 
v^^  agatTi?t  them.    Tlie  cntting  tools  in  tliis 
.1  (line  were  also  employed  in  a  series  of  8 
rvther,  fbns  keeping  ttiem  in  operation  Stlmee 
:\g;  without  stopping  to  replace'  tlu  ni  with 
r\Hit  ones. — Among  the  novel  appUcatiooa 
'he  screw  majr  be  mentioned  its  use  for 
irig  the  lower  end  of  wooden  piles,  which 
-  iTicrms  are  made  to  enter  the  pronnd  by 
them  around.    (See  Pii  k.)  k^overal 
ijjjts  have  been  made  to  obtain  a  motive 
A  r  from  the  tendency  of  a  body  to  descend 
liiiHned  nlane  of  tJie  screw,  with  the  object 
•.plying  tnis  to  the  running  of  clocks.  The 
-tioce&sful  one  is  dcsrri!)od  under  t}ir-  ].ead 
^  ufiw  Clock.  The  apnlication  of  the  screw 
'  ralsng  water  is  noticea  under  ABOBnntmuv 
v.— Several  metlinds  have  been  devised 
i  put  in  practice  lor  making  screws.  By 
now  rarely  used,  the  cylindrical  lengths 
-  <m  rolled  iron  or  iron  wire  were  at  a  red 
'  '  "  kdc-d  in  dies,  and  the  thread  was  tlicn 
.  a  rdi.,  its  place  being  previously  marked 
id  the  cylinder  by  one  of  jseveral  devices 
I  yod  for  this  purpo?e.    By  the  machine 
v»2)  in  use  in  Birminp^ham,  England,  the 
<  operation  consifits  in  clipping  off  the  pieces 

■  ".  ac(/il  of  wire  and  striking  up  each  piece 
r.e  eod  to/orm  the  head.   The  blanks  thus 

'led  are  in  the  next  operation  placed  one  at 
'n  a  latbe,  a!id  proper  sbapc  is  given  to 
ucod  and  neck  by  cutting  awaj  the  super- 
•■38  metaL   Each  blank  is  then  placed  by 

•  Hn  a  reoeptaclo  which  holds  it  firmly,  and 

-ed  by  a  lever  so  as  to  pre«ent  the  bead  to 
'.1  circular  saw,  which  cui^  in  uii  instant 
»!it  for  the  screw  driver.  After  every  half 
work  the  saw  reqnire>  f-barpenin^'.  and 
\'i!>  purpose  is  taken  out,  its  temper  drawn, 
1  tbe  teeth  filed,  when  it  is  rehardened  and 
-"  :in  ready  for  n«e.    Tb--*  euttinf^  of  tlto 
'■  ^  called  worming,  is  done  in  a  lathe,  tlic 

•  drel  of  whicli  at  one  end  carries  an  iron 

which  work?*  upuu  a  fixed  rcgnlatirif* 
c'v.  This  gives  tlie  required  longitudinal 
"«Tnent  to  tne  blank  which  is  secnred  to  the 

"  <  nd  of  the  mandrel,  and  is  pushed  by  the 
vlution  point  first  through  the  »teel  cutters, 
•-e  arc  juade  by  levers  to  press  more  or  less 
".iy^pon  the  blanks,  and  their  action  is  to 
lit  a  shaving  of  the  metal,  leavinir  a  ?^harp 

•  1  or  worm.   The  cutters  are  kept  cool  by 

ftppUcsftion  of  water.  Screws  of  ditferent 
*' .idn  rcqnire  ns  many  different  rcpibiting 
'  "^B  and  boxf»  to  tit  them :  bnt  the  cutters 

I  net  be  changed.   By  other  methods  the 

■  ■     are  dies  bavinp  tbe  same  tbread  ns  the 

red  screw,  and  corresponding  for  external 

•  vs  to  the  nut  or  tap,  except  that  tiiCT  are 
-er  b  S  or  4  parta,  which  may  gndnaUj  b« 


brought  together  to  close  the  circle  while  the 
shank  of  tbe  Idank  is  worked  down  in  them  to 
tbe  size  required.  Tbe  cutting  angles  are  pro- 
duced by  notcbes  across  the  thread  in  each 
j>iecc  of  the  die.  Each  variety  of  «crcw  in  thU 
method  of  cutting  requires  it»  own  die.  Strews 
of  various  sizes  are  cut  by  hand  with  dies,  sets 
of  which  arc  fnrni>lied  with  tlic  jilnto  in  w  liirh 
one  of  them  is  inserted  when  required  for  use. 
The  plate  is  of  iron  with  a  receptarle  in  iht 
middle  into  which  the  two  parts  of  the  die  are 
fitted,  and  in  which  they  may  be  brought  to- 
ward each  other  by  a  set  screw.  Two  long 
handles  extend  in  opposite  directions  by  which 
tbe  plato  maybe  worked  to  <ne  «id«>  and  tbe 
other  upon  tbe  blank,  which  is  lield  fait  in  a 
vice  with  the  point  upward.  The  thread  is 
first  cut  as  far  an  intended  w  itb  tbe  part*  of 
the  die  somewhat  open.  The  instrument  is 
then  taken  off,  and  tne  parts  are  screwed  up 
closer,  and  tbe  operation  is  repente  d  till  the 
thread  is  cot  to  the  required  depth.  For  cut- 
Iteg  very  dender  screws,  steel  screw  plates  are 
furnished  pro\ndcd  "vvith  a  sncoe-sion  of  bo!(  ^ 
of  slightly  varying  size.  Tbe  thread  is  cut  in 
one  of  the  larger  holes  and  deepened  fts  the 
shank  is  passed  successively  through  the  small- 
er ones.  Internal  screws  are  cut  by  making 
the  correspundlng  external  screw  the  cutter, 
first  removing  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
thread  along  its  whole  lenptb  in  order  to  pro- 
duce cutting  edges  and  afford  room  fur  tho 
escape  of  the  shreds  of  metal  removed.  The 
tools  made  for  this  purpose  are  of  steel  and 
called  taps.  They  are  made  elightly  tapering 
in  order  to  enter  tiie  hole  with  facifity  and  cat 
the  tbread  gradually.  Tho  upper  end  termi- 
nates in  a  square  or  oblong  projection  fitted  to 
receive  the  lever  for  tnming  it.  Taps  for  cut- 
ting threads  in  wood  rire  cornmr  nly  made  with 
deep  fluted  sides  for  letting  out  the  cuttings  of 
tbe  wood  without  obstruction. — ^For  an  account 
of  various  machiDes  that  have  been  invented 
for  cuttinjr  screws,  and  which  are  too  compli- 
cated U)  bo  described  without  the  aid  of  draw- 
ings, reference  may  be  made  to  the  volume  on 
ManufactTircs"  in  tbe  "  Encyclopa;dia  Metro- 
poUtana,"  jmd  to  the  article  "  Screw"  in  Tom- 
Unson's  "  Cycloptcdia  of  TTseftal  Arts,'*  which 
contain  a  de-^crij^ti'in  of  the  screw  cn^ne  em- 

Eloyed  in  the  Woolwich  docky  ard  for  cutting 
irge  screws  accurately  to  any  reijuired  pitch 
from  one  pattern .  A  pi  letou's  Dictionary  of 
Machines,  Mechanics,"  &c.,  under  the  same 
head,  contains  notices  and  figures  of  various 
jjatented  machines  connected  with  tbiHrnanu- 
facfcr.'.  including  several  of  Mr.  .1.  C.  Wbipplc. 
of  Providence,  R.  I.  Tbe  mo.>t  complete  trea- 
tise upon  tlie  [irocesses  employed  in  construct- 
ing tbo  ditferent  sorts  of  screws  is  in  vol.  ii. 
of  Jloltzapffers  *'  Mechanical  Manipulations." 

SOREw  CLOCK.  The  screw  presents  a 
long  inclined  plane  in  very  .email  compass, 
which  in  several  ways  might  be  made  to  com- 
mnnicate  motion  to  clock  worlc,  as,  when 
wd^ted,  rotating  itself  and  descending  tbe 
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length  of  the  thread  cut  upon  it ;  and  agam  by 
being  itielf  fixed  and  provided  with  a  movable 
weight  fitted  to  revolve  around  it.  Tho  ob- 
stacle in  the  way  of  thaee  arrangements  has  been 
the  friction  of  t?ic  pcrew,  which  in  ordinary 
screw  presses  b  sutiicient  to  sustain  the  pres- 
■ore  or  weight  without  turning  back  when  the 
moving  force  is  taken  off.  Clocks  made  upon  tho 
former  plan  haveproved  unsucce^ul  in  conse- 
qnenoe  of  this  dimeidty.  On  the  othw  method 
of  causing  the  weight  to  run  down  the  screw,  a 
very  ingenioue  dock  haa  been  recently  invent- 
ed by  Mr.  Jamea  Tneri!ngx  of  New  York,  and 
named  the  "  American  screw  clock."  This  en- 
tirely avoids  the  ditficulty  named,  and  com- 
bines several  novel  features  iu  an  excellent 
timekeeper.  An  npright  screw  10  to  20  inches 
lon^,  ftccording  as  the  instrument  is  intended 
to  run  36  hours  or  8  days,  and  with  14  threads 
to  the  inch,  is  firmly  fixed  in  the  centre  of  a  base 
plntf-.  nrul  aronnd  its  foot  revolves  the  main 
wh^el,  which  is  connected  directly  with  the 
eseapement  and  compensation  baunoe  wheel 
placed  upon  the  same  base.  A  hemispl^erical 
weight  of  2  to  4  lbs.,  fiat  upon  its  upper  aur&oe, 
is  perfbnited  with  a  hole  through  its  eentre 
large  enough  for  the  screw  to  pass  freoly 
through  without  touching.  This  weigiit  is  sus- 
pended on  tho  thread  of  the  screw  by  means  of 
A  thin  wheel  fixed  upon  an  inclined  axle  upon 
tiie  upper  flat  snrfaoe.  Upon  this  axle  lian^-^  the 
weight,  tho  lower  edge  of  the  wheel  niuniug 
round  upon  the  fillet  of  the  screw,  and  held  to 
its  place  by  guide  rollers  opposite  to  the  wheel 
which  press  against  the  side  of  the  screw,  and 
keep  the  weight  in  proper  portion.  The  con- 
nection of  the  weight  or  moving  power  with  the 
main  wheel  below  and  the  train  of  wheels  above 
tho  upper  plate,  is  throagh  two  straight  steel 
wires  which  j  t!irniiji;h  two  opposite  slots  in 
the  weight  and  tunuiuato  below  in  tho  arms  of 
the  main  wheel,  and  above  in  the  opposite  enck 
of  a  cross  bar  which  revolves  on  the  top  of 
tho  screw  as  a  centre.  As  tho  weifrht  rotates 
round  the  screw  it  pushes  against  these  wires, 
oarrying  them  ronnaand  the  works  with  which 
they  are  directly  connected.  S!ioi:M  the  weight 
be  otherwise  snstained  even  tor  a  minute  (as  it 
is  for  an  instant  in  raising  it  up  after  It  liaa  ran 
down),  a  little  spring;  fixed  on  its  upper  surface 

Sashing  against  tho  wires  carries  them  through 
le  lei^^  of  the  slots,  thus  keeping  np  the 
movement  of  tho  clock.  A  lit.tle  pinion  un  tho 
upper  aide  of  the  oroaa  bar  at  its  centre  sets  in 
motion  the  tndn  of  wheels  for  the  hands. 
These  are  arranged  upon  a  dial  over  tho  upper 
plate.  The  two  plates  are  separated  by  three 
ornamental  pillais,  and  over  the  whole  is  fitted 
tightly  a  j^ass  cylinder,  which,  while  it  pro- 
tects the  works  within  completely  from  dust, 
loaves  them  in  full  view.  Tho  position  of  the 
weight  is  thus  constantly  seen ;  and  at  any  time 
when  it  is  nearly  run  down,  it  may  be  lifted 
up  by  means  of  a  steel  wire  passing  through  tho 
top  of  the  eylinder  and  attached  to  some  orna- 
mental device  for  a  handle.  In  lifting  it  there 


is  no  rotation  of  the  weight  baclcwiriki-ik 

little  wheel  on  which  it  is  suspended  slipjkt 
with  its  axle  sutBciently  far  to  pass  tLe£>, 
of  the  thread  of  the  screw,  ana  bj  mciu  4 
a  little  spiral  spring  on  it.s  axis  it  i?  thrcr 
forward  ready  to  catch  iu  any  fiil»;t  it  vlh 
the  Moent  of  the  weight  is  8topp«d  h-h 
motive  power  acts  uniformly,  there  isDoi^w^ 
of  compensation  to  regulate  it,  as  in  Ik  u 
ni  the  spring  ;  and  as  ItsoonneedonvilbtL 
main  wlieel  is  direct,  the  additional  {fo.-.  i 
and  eausee  of  irregularity  introduced  tk 
intervention  of  tooBied  wheels  in  other  dii^ 
are  also  avoided.  Tlie  movement  isregsdiii 
by  the  hair  spring  balance  as  in  wi^^Wi 
little  hole  being  made  near  the  bsMofik 
glass  cylinder  for  tho  introdnetioa  <tf  ft  fh 
wire  to  reach  the  regulator. 

SCREW  JACK,  or  Jack  Scbbw,  s jpcrtii* 
machine  for  raising  veiy  heavy  wi#tii  s 
buildings,  &c.  As  it  haa  commonlr  beiea  t 
structed  and  used,  it  o-Ant^^ina  no  jMrreir. 
within  a  short  upright  box  or  ftame  oCr^: 
strength  b  fixed  an  iron  rack  workiniriini-'* 
and  passing  up  throagh  the  top  of  tb«  t 
is  nused  by  tne  teeth  of  a  8-leaved  fbaobtr 
taehed  to  a  wheel  of  20  toeth  or  more,  La  'i"- 
tho  teeth  of  another  4-Ieaved  piaioo  &tgi^ 
The  axle  of  this  pinion  passes  throogb  tbtM 
of  the  box,  and  to  the  projecting  end  'u  s::i^ 
cd  a  winch  or  handle.  If  this  be  7  incbcjWiy 
au  applied  force  of  60  lbs.  should  m'Si  i 
weight  of  11,000  lbs.  The  machine  '  -  > 
cently  I  c  n  almost  superseded  hy  a  Ljdnu 
jack  constructed  on  the  principle  wi  liw  Bi 
mah  press,  having  a  reservoir  of  oil  witLin!- 
self,  and  using  the  same  coutinQoaslj. 
working  of  thia  by  hand  causes  a  piitoa  t<'*^ 
teaA  slowly  with  immense  force;  tsd 
end  of  its  ranire,  tho  weight  be-in?  M'icW  >-> 
the  oil  ia  lot  down,  and  the  workio^  of  li^B** 
chine  is  renewed. 

SCREW  PRESS,  a  machine  in  verygca^ 
use  for  a  groat  vnrtcTy  of  purposes  rftjaraj 
heavy  and  continui-d  ^iresjsure,  thuugi  l'orB»* 
of  these  it  is  now  givmg  place  to  the  hnl.-aci' 
profw.  Its  principle  has  already  Icon  cxplit-J 
m  the  account  of  the  screw,  anil  ak) 
ner  in  whieh  Its  power  may  be  incrwst^  j 
almost  any  extent  by  adding  to  the  lefljitb  i 
the  lever  by  which  the  screw  is  turned  j:^  ' 
bringing  the  threads  into  closer  proxim'i)  J 
cacli  otlier,  or  in  other  words  diiii;i;i?WBJiU*^ 
pitch  of  the  screw.    As  usually  couM»(>*^ 
rae  sorew  is  set  upright  in  a  strong  frwi*" 
upper  part  turning  iu  a  nut  which  is  i'^^'* 
in  a  cross  bur  of  the  frame.  A  globaJar  of/T 
lindrical  head  pierced  with  two  holes  tf'w'J 
angles  to  each  other  forms  one  ortb<»ott^' 
end  of  the  screw,  and  is  the  support  lor^ 
levors  that  are  introduced  into  the 
it.   The  moving  piece,  which  is  iitt^ 
the  lower  extremity  of  the  screw  in 
ner  as  to  be  raised  or  depresM)d  wiih  '^.f.' 
out  at  the  same  time  tofniog  roood.  'a  <:»^ 
the  follower,  and  throogli^ ^ 
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^ertdd  upon  the  articles  placed  beneath  it. 
1  steady  motion  is  secured  to  the  follower  by 
t  in,'  of  the  jj^jides  furnished  by  the  sides  of 
frame.  The  cross  bar  and  nut  require  to 

0  made  of  grMt  etraigtii  for  rei^ng  the  vp- 
ard  pre>j^urc.  This  machine  has  been  the 
r^mmon  press  for  tlio  nso  of  fanners  in  malring 
(der,  pressing  hay,  cott(;n,  «tc.,  for  bookbin^ 

-.  printers,  and  numerous  other  artisans.  It 
.  varioasly  modified  by  different  devices  for 
imag  it,  and  is  sometimes  provided  with  the 
iaater*fl  aemr,  already  deacnbedi  for  inoreai- 

j  its  poM'pr. 

>CREW  PiiOrmXR.   See  Steam  Kavi- 

iilOJf. 

SClilBE,  ArnrsTTN  EuotofE,  a  French  dra- 
iiist,  bom  in  Pahs,  Dec.  25, 1791.  died  therO| 
eb.  20, 1861.  He  vaa  educated  for  the  Uw, 

t  ^irjy  manifested  a  strong  incHnjition  for 
c  drama,  prodncing  at  the  age  of  20  La  denu^ 
light  comedy,  wfiloh  Med.  His  next  at- 
mpLs  werL"  scarcely  more  successful,  and  some 

*  his  pkys  were  hissed  from  the  stage.  He 
.'rserwed  however,  occasionally  liitting  the 

lie  taste,  and  about  the  bc^nning  of  the 
'ration  wrote,  in  conjunction  with  Dclestro- 
a-aun,  Une  nuit  de  la  garde  nationakj  which 
a«acomplete  aoeoeaa.  Thenoeforth  his  career 
■■i  one  of  uhnost  tinintcrruptofl  trinniph,  his 
appearing  in  rapid  succe£<biuu  at  2  and 
vQ  8  ueatrea  at  a  time.  In  1816  he  hrooght 

1  Lenoureau  Pourccnvgnac  and  Le»ollieUair, 
lich  Sohl^pel  thonght  better  than  Moli^re^s 
irnnthrope.  A  new  theatre  having  been  es- 

i-'c  <1  la  1820  by  hb  fHcnd  PoirHon,  under 
e  yiotronage  of  the  duchess  of  Bern,  ho  was 
;M;;ed  to  write  exclusively  for  it,  and  within 
^riod  of  about  10  years  (1821-'80)  produced 
'  ■  100  ploys  of  varions  characters,  many  of 
are  stUl  considered  luastorpieccs  of  their 
id,  auflh  as  £4  ma/riage  enfantin^  Le  colonel^ 
"r  Ua  mari  garfon.  La  loge  du  porti  r. 
'■•rr  au poTteuTy  La  reine <2e  9«ue  an*,  La  mar- 
■"e,  Le  diplomaU,  Leplm  Imujour  it  la  tie, 
1  Le  mariage  raison.  Ho  received  in  his 
the  asaistance  of  several  other  dramatists, 
'  cidrf  of  trhom  were  Channain  Delavigne, 

"villo,   Dnpin,  Yarner,  Cnrmouche,  and 

•  ard.  In  the  mean  time  he  had  attempted 
•'•r  branches,  and  in  1822  brought  out  at  the 
'it re  FranpaU  the  drama  of  Valerie^  the  snc- 
<  of  which  is  attributed  mainly  to  the  act- 
«>f  Mile.  Mars.   lie  also  produced  there  Le 

triage  d^argent  (1827);  Bertrand  tt  Baton^ 
irt  de  coTutpirer  (1833) ;  Une  pamon  ucrtte 
'^)\  La  camaraderie^  ou  la  courte  echelle 

J7);  Zet^rred^tauaWStYy  Adfienne  Lkoux>- 

'  f  1840^) ;  contf,^  rtc  l-a  reinede  Xavarrr  and 
"ii^UU  de  d^tma  (1851);  Mun  Hmle  (1853); 

'  JUimel  and  Lm  doigta  de  fee  (1858).  He 
osed  the  lil>rctti  of  La  dame  lUinehe  (1825) 

.  i  >  ie Idicu ;  La  neige  (1 823),  La  mueUe  ( 1 828), 

'  [fuiTolo  (1830),  Le  chtral  ie  bronte  (1835), 
fxmadriee  (1887),  and  Le  domino  voir 

'  1 V.  for  Atibcr;  and  Robert  le  DiHhle  (1831), 
Huguenots  (IQ^iC),  Le  prophete  (184»),  and 


Vetoile  du  Iford  (1854),  for  Meyerbeer.  He 
also  wrote  aeverai  novela,  as  (^rl»  BroHhif 

Une  maUretee  anonyme,  Judith,  Le  roi  de  car- 
reau,  Maurice^  and  PiquiUo  AUiaga^  ail  of 
vhieh  fbnnd  many  readers,  although  failing  to 

ri\'iko  their  mark  in  the  literary  world.  In 
1836  he  was  elected  to  the  French  academv. 
At  an  early  stage  of  his  career  he  had  already 
secured  a  competence  by  his  literary  labors, 
and  hi*i  wenhh  increased  afterward  at  a  rapid 
rate,  iie  ielt  the  largest  fortune  that  was  ever 
accumulated  in  France  by  any  literary  man. 
As  early  as  a  catalogue  of  his  works  filled 
86  columns  of  La  France  litteraire;  now  the 
whole  nmnber  of  his  plays  alone  is  estimated 
at  more  than  350.  These  have  been  printed  sep^ 
arately,  and  in  various  dramatic  coUeotiuns,  a« 
the  7%idtre  demadamt,  La  Frame dramaticue, 
L(  vxagimn  thedtralj  and  Le  thhltrc  illuttre. 

taiJlilBKS  (Heb.  toferim),  a  learned  and  hier- 
ardiical  order  among  the  Hebrews.  The  ex- 
act nature  and  duties  of  their  office  cannot  be 
established  with  full  certainty  cither  from  the 
Bible  or  other  Bourccs  of  inforniation ;  but  it 
seems  that  they  were  both  lawyers  and  school- 
masters, whoso  dtity  it  was  to  make  transcripts 
of  the  law,  to  cxj>ound  its  difficulties,  and  to 
teach  its  doctrines.  In  the  time  of  David  the 
name  of  a  scribe  is  mentioned  among  the  high 
officers;  and  in  the  time  of  the  kings  they  con- 
atttnteda  mach  esteemed  and  highly  inflnential 
body,  recognized  and  supported  by  tlie  state.  In 
the  l(ew  Testament  tbej  appear  as  a  body  of 
high  offioen,  members  of  the  sanhedrim.  Th^ 
closely  watched  Jesus  in  order  to  detect  him  in 
some  breach  of  the  law,  and  sought  to  entangle 
him  in  a  web  of  sophiHtries  or  to  confound  him 
by  artful  questions.  Winer  (in  his  Bealudrter' 
bueh)  thinks  that  they  formed  a  kind  of  temple 
police.  Members  of  the  body  were  found  in 
every  town  of  Galilee  and  Jodo^a,  and  they  had 
great  influenr  e  with  tlie  people.  Some  of  them 
acted  as  prolesgors  in  the  outer  courts  of  the 
temple,  where  th^  tanght  their  pupils  from 
elevated  platforms.  Celebrated  among  these 
instructors  was  Gamaliel.  It  is  tbou|dit  that  it 
was  in  one  of  their  dass  rooms  that  Jesus  was 
found,  when  12  yeara  old,  dispnling  with  the 
doctors.   

SCRIPTURES,  Holt.   See  Biblk. 

SCRIVEN",  an  E,  co,  of  (J  a.,  bordering  on 
S.  C,  bounded  E.  by  the  Savannah  rivrr,  and 
S.  W.  hy  the  Ogeechee;  area,  S-iU  sq.  in. ,  pop. 
in  1860,  8,274,  of  whom  4,580  were  blaves. 
The  surface  is  level  and  the  soil  sandy.  Pine 
timber  is  exported  largely.  The  productions 
in  1850  were  8,986  buea  of  cotton,  S64,880 
bushels  of  Indian  com,  ldl,62CUof  s  >  <  ot  pota- 
toes, and  510,550  lbs.  of  rice.  There  were  8 
grist  mills,  8  saw  mills,  18  dinrdies,  and  840 
pupils  attending  school.    Capital,  Pylvnnia. 

SCROFULA,  a  blood  disease  manifesting  itp 
self  in  a  great  variety  of  organs,  and  charac- 
terized when  fully  developed  by  the  presence 
of  ft  peculiar  tmorganized  matter  termed  scrof- 
ulous.  The  name  la  derived  from  Lat.  tcrq/a. 
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a  sow,  bnt  why  it  is  so  termed  mnst  be  left  to 
£uicj  or'coi^ecture.  The  disease  is  bereditorj, 
being  tnmsnitted  from  parent  to  child,  thongb 

like  other  hereditary  diseases  it  frequently 

fiasscs  over  one  generation  to  attack  the  next, 
t  is  closely  allied  to  poLnonaiy  consumption ; 
coQsomptive  parents  have  often  a  scrofulous  or 
stnjmoni  prnp-nny,  find  rirc  rtrsa  strnmons  pa- 
rtjuts  givu  birth  tu  consnmf>tivo  children.  A 
dmp  cold  atmosphere  in  favorable  to  its  devel- 
opment, while  it  is  probable  that  overcrowd- 
ing and  want  of  ventilation,  aided  by  unwhole- 
some and  insufficient  food,  may  ori^nate  it 
novo.    When  the  predisposition  t  the  disea>:e 
exists,  every  thing  that  tends  to  depress  the 
▼ital  forces  exercises  an  nnHivorable  mflnence. 
Tlie  negro  is  more  subject  to  pcrofiila  than  tlie 
white  man.    The  inferior  animals  are  often 
attaolced  by  it,  partionlarlj  those  that  are  indi- 
genous to  hot  climates;  stabling  horses  and 
eow't  in  dark,  damp,  and  unvcntilatcd  stables 
readily  causes  its  production. — The  scrofulous 
habit,  when  strongly  marked,  is  eesily  roco^'- 
nized.    If  the  skin  bo  fair,  the  oomnlexion  is 
often  peculiarly  brilliant,  but  the  color  seems 
laid  on  in  one  large  patch,  leaving  the  snr- 
roonding  skin  of  an  nnnatnral  whiteness;  the 
wings  or  the  nose  are  thick,  the  upper  lip  often 
swollen,  and  the  lips  become  eraokied  and  rough 
on  exposnro  to  cold.    The  skin  is  nnnsnally 
delicate  and  irritable  j  the  patient  suffers  verj 
readily  from  chilblains,  and  in  childhood  n 
more  liable  tJian  others  to  cutaneous  diseases. 
The  mucous  membranes  partake  the  delicacy 
and  irritability  of  the  skin.   The  edges  of  the 
eyelids  are  apt  to  be  red  and  swollen ;  the  eye  is 
very  liable  to  ho  attacked  by  n  peculiar  inflam- 
mation (see  Ui  uTiiALMLv) ;  htemorrhage  from 
tlie  nose,  cold  in  the  head,  and  enlarged  tonsils 
are  frequent.    The  muscles  commonly  want 
firmness,  and  the  whole  system  is  deficient  in 
stamina.   Sometimes  the  scrofiilons  diathesis 
is  marked  by  a  dark  enmplexion,  a  rough,  dry 
skin,  a  pasty,  unhealthy  look ;  the  movements 
are  sluggif^h,  the  habit  of  body  indolent,  and 
the  intellect  dull.    When  scrofula  is  fairly  de- 
veloped, its  essential  element  consists  in  the 
presence  of  an  unorganized,  brittle  material, 
generally  of  the  consbtence  of  new  cheese. 
In  the  liin;j;s  the  presence  of  this  matter  consti- 
tutcs  tubcreuhir  consumption;  in  the  nie^^en- 
ttfic  g^ds,  tab€3  metenterUa  ;  in  the  arachnoid 
memDrane  of  the  brain,  anute  hydrocephalus; 
in  the  lymphatic  glands,  bones,  &c,  scrofula. 
Scrofula  is  eminently  a  disease  of  diildhood, 
while  onnsmnplion  heloufrs  to  a  later  period  of 
life :  but  neither  is  confined  to  any  age.  One 
of  tlie  forms  in  which  scrofnla  most  commonly 
and  earliest  shows  itself  is  swellings  of  the 
iymphatio  glands  in  various  parts  of  the  body, 
more  particularly  about  the  neck.   These  be- 
come enlarged,  firmer,  and  after  a  time  a  depo- 
sition of  tho  pi  cnliar  curd-like  matter  is  found 
to  havo  taken  place  in  their  interior.  These 
swellings  sometiim  s  attain  an  enormous  sise 
and  oause  great  deformity.  After  a  time  tnp- 


puration  occurs,  the  swellings  become 
and  the  skin  over  them  aseomes  s  tekfK 
hne,  gradually  becomes  thlimer,  sal  M' 

bursts,  giving  outlet  to  an  unhcaltLj  pw  i; 
ed  with  the  curd-like  deposit  of  the  ^ 
The  ulcers  thus  left  heal  dowly  and  wiA  If 

culty,  and  unless  great  care  isexerd«^  ;■ 
due©  deformed  cicatrice5.  OccasiooiHr 
rarely,  scrofulous  glands  undergo  a  proc» 
cure  without  the  occurrence  of  snpparK 
the  swelling  gradually  subsiding,  and  tli< ; 
bcrculous  matter,  by  the  absorption  d'VAV'. 
ncr  part,  bcJng  converted  into  a  chslkrc 
tion. — Strumous  patients  are  liable  tovhi.*?* 
sometimes  called  cold  abscess^  Large  ok^- 
tions  of  matter  are  formed  AvrnXj  wiuc 
much  hent  or  pain,  and  on  bnr^tiD?  or  lii 
opened  give  outlet  to  a  thin  whej-hkefisks- 
termixed  with  cnrdy  flakes.  Thenmcofc* 
I'rano  of  the  nose,  too,  is  commonly  tk'cktx 
and  frequently  inflamed,  so  that  strnmoii 
tients  ordinarily  breathe  vrith  the  month  '>>- 
sometimes  ulceration  of  the  mucous  mrL'.n: 
takes  place,  and  the  bone«»  beneath  be^oiw 
ous,  causing  a  horribly  fetid  odc)r.  litis 
tutesozicna;  though  more  common! rprod». 
by  a  combination  of  scrofula  and  pyihilis.  : 
often  caused  by  scrofula  alone.   The  sa«  - 
deney  existtf  in  ^e  linhig  merobrsBe  cf  tbe  r 
temal  oar,  which  freqnently  becomes  fviv  ■ 
and  painfnl,  giving  rise  to  purulent  dit^i'^ 
whidi  when  chronic  are  apt  to  beemriMf 
offensive;  in  these  cases  the  drum  oftk fc?" 
sometimes  perforated,  tlie  small  bones  hikti 
permanent  deafness  caused.    In  like  ma** 
strumous  women  are  liable  to  profnse  Vi^' 
rho  al  discharges.    J^r  rofulous  affection  of  t ; 
joints  constitutes  liip-jnint  disease  (ai*'^^"*^" 
riun)  and  white  swt  Uing ;  in  the  riislli  d  ti 
long  bones  and  their  periosteum  it  rscH«  i 
ries;  in  the  vertebra)  it  gives  rise  to  i'ott'!*^  - 
ease  (caries  of  the  vertebrm),  terminstlK  i^ ' 
gnlar  curvature  of  the  spine.   In  short  tlif^'^ 
scarcely  any  tissue  of  the  body  bat  nuf 
▼aded  by  it;  while  the  scroftiloas  iSaAm 
eminently  favorable  to  lupus,  albnminorii  n'^ 
ets,  and  a  host  of  other  diseases,  and  it  r^^- 
fios  unfavorably  most  if  not  all  the  disawi  w 
which  we  are  liable ;  tho  combination  of  Kr  . 

and  syjdiilis  is  particularly  unnitinrceable- 
iu  the  management  of  strumous  chiUreu  mi' 
can  be  done  to  gnard  against  the  developtnv'^ 
of  tlie  disease.    If  the  mother  be  affect^'  i 
healthy  wet  nurse  if  p<^ble  shonM  be 
ployed ;  the  sleeping  room  of  the  child  ' 
bo  large  and  well  ventilated;  it  »I  i'' 
bathed  daily,  at  first  in  warm,  an<i  ^ 
quires  strength  in  cold  water,  well  dried,  ■ 
thoroughly  rubbed  ;  it  should  be  wMra-^.^clf''- 
ed,  and  cvposed  as  much  as  po!ssiil>le  ^'^'j' 
light  and  air.    As  it  advances  in  age,  the  d^^^ 
should  be  simple  and  digestible,  bnt  sbnoasjif 
and  nutritious ;  the  child  should  have  reasew  *^ 
but  not  excessive  exercise,  and  shoold  b*  » 
the  open  air  as  much  as  possible ;  wliiJe  if  ii 
asb  neqnetttiy  the  oasef  bright  and  (irNow^ 
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rreit«0»flhoBld  be  tafcennolto  stimnlato  its  ''The  HarvcFt  Perishing,"  '^An  ApMl  to 

UJteIl<«rT  tAo  carlv  and  too  much.    When  the  Motherjj,"  "KDockini;  nt  tlic  Door,**  ''ra<*ing 

Uttiot  shows  itself; «  readence  by  the  M^ide  over  Jordan/'    LcUcrs  to  Children  on  Mission- 

dnf  liw  sutmiKM  season  is  freqncotlT  of  ser-  trj  Subjects,''   GrtndfMqw  ud  LHde  Ifniy," 

Tw.   Remedial  a.^ent«  are  to  he  nought  in  the  Ac.  He  had  8  sons  and  2danghtcrs,anof  wIkmii 

pef«ration5  <  {  Irvn  and  io<iirio,  in  quinine  and  devoted  th'^^m-clves  to  inisfionanr  labor. 

bitter  tunics.    Jn  strumous  children  Cido-  SCUDLiiY.  or  ScrT>£r.i,   Geoeoes  t>e.  a 

■tl if  pirticalarl J  Talnable  as  a  purgative;  it  FrcnLh  dramatist  and  novelist,  bom  in  Havre 

31**  be  c'^niMncHl  with  Foda  and  lollowed  Ly  about  I '''''l . -"lied  in  PariN  May  14.  TtlCT.  After 

(•il  or  conopoimd  inmsion  of  senna,  or  it  may  serving  with  honor  in  the  army,  be  devoted 

U  pwt  vnh  rhvbvb  or  eompoand  Jalap  pow^  liinweff  to  Uterttore,  |nt>daoed  hb  first  play  in 

6*^T.       nu  t'mt  s  minuto  doses  of  the  bichlo-  1631,  and  8oon  fo<»k  nmk  among  the  most  sno- 

r.ii  of  mercury  mixed  with  the  compound  cessful  poeL>  of  the  time.    In  1 6 7,  nettled  at 

tin.ttffe  of  cinchona  (Haxham's  tincture  of  Corneille's  unparalleled  sucrfps.  ha  published 

Hark)  am  of  ttianfiwt  benefit.   The  homoeop-  a  critical  pamphlet,  entitled  Obtfrtatiom  t%tr  U 

tthist*  use  ralcarea,  cina,  suljfhnr,  !>ary(a,  and  C»</,  wbit  Ti  m.^depncb  an  impression  thatCar- 

f&nm  to  remove  a  tendency  to  ecrotula ;  coni-  din&I  Richelieu  ordered  the  newly  e^blisbed 

ML  4ii]emiftr&,  spongia,  and  lyoopodhim  in  French  neaideiny  to  Mt  m  an  nmfofo  between 

manr  of  tl-e  chronic  glandular  affections  which  the  great  dramatist  and  his  critic  :  the  society 

itieiid  the  disease ;  rAta  toricodendron  in  scrof-  gave  tbeir  verdict  for  the  former  in  their  Sen- 

dooi  djtt  aflections;  calcarea  and  causticum  UmenU  de  raeadimie  mr  U  Cid.   In  1644  Sen* 

b  ecrofolous  ophthalmia;  belladonna,  mercu-  d6ry bad  pnbli^ed  no  fewerthnn  16  plays, most 

aconite  in  acute  scrofulou?  affections,  of  which  were  5-act  dramas,  ai^isted  his  uster 

i:  u«se  remedies  fail,  Ilartmann  recommends  in  writing  her  first  novels,  and  been  appointed 

jttptndota  of  iron,  bark,  and  cod  liver  oil,  governor  of  the  Ibrtrees  of  Notre  Bune  de  la 

»itij  or  without  the  aid  of  ?pnnpa  nnd  iodine.  Garde,  near  Marseille?.  In  ICin  be  wa^  elected 

SCRl'PL£  (haL  teruptUum^  a  little  pebble),  to  the  Trench  academy,  azul  in  ltio4  published 

•  v^eight  eqnaltotheSapaitof  ndrtmorihe  ^Isrie,  <m  JfofiMtwlR^f  an  epic  poen.  Kei- 

24th  p. r:  of  an  ounce,  as  used  by  apothecaries,  withstanding  In?  temporsrj  popularity,  it  is 

Jki  rrvpulum  (also  written  senjuf^vm  and  now  admitted  that  Cv  rneille  was  right  when  he 

Ifrijttmhm)  was      of  the  Roman  niicuij  iind  called  lam      jou  s&hmul. — M.\deiet>;e  xe,  a 

L^rwixd  ^  of  an  boor.   Tlie  60th  part  of  French  authoress,  sister  of  the  prece<Iing,  bom 

tij  vtB  impvluin  tcevr.f!^:m,  and  the  60th  of  in  Havre,  June  16,  1607.  died  in  Pari       r^e  2, 

t^a  *entyuimm  Urtium^  whence  onr  terms  1701.   Having  removed  to  Paris,  she  wrote 

-iftmiin  and  tfiiHa  apjplied  to  tbese  divisioiHi.  one  or  two  novels  with  tho  aseiBtanee  of  her 

eommon  application  of  the  word  scruple  brother,  and  afterward  a  number  without  bis 

^1  designate  an  objection  or  diflRculty  is  sup-  aid.  nnd  was  one  of  the  briditest  ornaments 

to  have  originated  from  the  serupulum  of  the  Llotvi  Hambouilk  t.   ISLe  was  produm- 

^Uule  pebble  used  as  a  weight  often  causing  ed  "another  Sappho"  and  a  ''tenth  muse." 

ifer:'Dvenicnce  by  L'cttlng  into  the  .«nndal.  Her  novels  were  interspersed  w  itb  delineations 

J^CUDDER,  JuDX,  MJ).,  an  American  mis-  of  the  societj' in  which  she  moved,  and  por- 

|^«>ry«  bom  in  Kew  Brmiawidc  N.  J.,  Sept  traits,  nnder  assnmed  ncnwa,  of  dis«infaidN*d 

1793,  died  at  Wyn!'or*.'.  Cuj-e  of  Good  Hope,  persons  with  whom  f^be  was  acquainted.  This 

13.  lSo5.    He  t\  a>  graduated  at  Prince-  was  especially  the  case  with  the  most  celebrat- 

<i»  eollece  in  1813,  studied  medicine  in  tho  ed  of  her  works,  Artament,  ou  U  grand  CyruM 

t^ofDr.  Samuel  F(  rm an  at  Freehold,     J.,  (10  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1650),  which  has  lately 

«d  tfter  rercivini:  l.i>  diploma  settled  in  Xew  been  the  subject  of  an  eletrnnt  es-say  by  Victor 

Tf-rt. where  he  had  J ■revioualy  been  house Bur-  Cousin;  and  J)e  la  m>cieU  au  XVIt  necU 

?«aioftbecity  bcr«pital.   WhOe  engaged  in  a  d'aprh  U  grand  Cym*  (8  vols.  8vo.,  1659). 

^eitenrnve  practice,  be  offere<lbhJl^t•Iff() tho  Amon;:  bcr  other  works  are:  CUUe,  hhtoire 

^atfkaa  board  as  a  missionary,  studied  the-  Bomaine  (10  vols.  8vo.,  1656);  Lea  femma 

and  in  1819  waa  ordained  as  a  minister  iUfmtreA,  ou  let  kafCH^vet  hmqva  (ISmow, 

Ui«  Reformed  Dutoh  chordi  on  board  the  1195);  Contertationt  tut  diten  ttiieU  (4  vols. 

^  which  carried  bim  to  India.   For  19  years  12mo.,  1680-"'84);  Conteraation*  de  morale  (4 

■•jjljored  in  Ceylon,  where  he  condueiisd  a  vola.  12mo.,  1686-'8);  and  a  nnmber  cf  misc«l« 

k<M|iita],  and  attained  *a  high  reputatioa  laneona  poema.    Her  ponderooi  romances  are 

■t  WTgeon  an<l  ].bv^ictan.  treating  lunplc  fever  now  songht  after  only  as  literary  cniioaitfeeL 

cholera  with  great  sucoeasL   He  also  had  SCULPIN.   See  Bullbbad. 

^«  supermiMdenee  of  a  nnmber  of  echools,  SOULPrURE  (Lat  9eutp9^  to  evt  ont,  to 

tMaude  frequent  tours  into  the  interior.    In  carve\  literally,  tbo  art  of  cutting  or  carving  any 

ly^hewas  transferred  to  the  Madras  T!i'-«.Htn.  substance  inso  images  of  men,  beasts,  or  other 

1^       hfc  made  a  vi:>it  to  America,  antl  aiUT  objects.    The  term,  however,  is  used  reneral- 

Mum  to  India  in  1846  lesnmed  his  labors,  ly  to  indieato  any  process  by  winch  the  fona% 

ia  1854  went  for  the  sake  of  bis  health  to  of  objects  are  represented  by  solid  substances, 

wl^^  of  Good  Hope,  where'  he  died,   lie  and  therefore  mdudes  carving,  modelling, 

^"<Md  '*Tlia  Badaenwr'a  Lart  Ooomand,'*  easting,  whcHher  in  metal  or  o4&er  makerid^ 
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fftfBH  Wffvwlnff.  flflolptiirscl  images  ooB' 

gist  either  of  iiistiliited  figures  or  parts  of  figures 
or  groups,  technically  called  the  round of 
iigarM  aMiached  to  a  backgroand,  from  which 
they  are  more  or  less  riuscd,  and  designated 
ucrnnlintr  to  tho  dcgrco  of  the  "  relief,"  as  it  is 
icruicd,  alto-rilitvo^  bcmo-rilkvo,  aud  mezzo- 
riliero ;  or  of  figures  which,  without  project- 
ing from  thu  face  of  tlio  original  ground,  nave 
their  outlines  sunk  into  it,  and  arc  rounded  on 
the  fninoiplefl  of  basso-rihcM)  This  method 
of  workinj?  occurs  chiefly  in  Egyptian  sculp- 
ture, and  may  be  termed  a  kind  of  relieved 
iMaglio.  The  materials  employed  by  the 
Mmlptor  in  t!ie  various  processes  of  his  art  in- 
olode  almost  every  aabatanoe  capable  of  being 
oarved,  cast,  or  moulded.  For  carving,  por- 
phyry, basalt,  grauite,  marhle.s  of  many  varie- 
ties, alabaster,  ivory,  bone,  and  wood  have 
been  in  use  from  a  remote  period,  the  three 
first  named  aabatances  being  those  used  by 
the  Egyptians,  while  tlio  Greeks  aud  Romans 
worked  chietiy  in  marble.  Of  the  latter  ma- 
terial, that  most  esteernod  by  the  ancients  was 
the  pure  white  marble  found  in  the  island  of 
Paros,  and  thence  called  Parian,  next  to  which 
In  quality  was  that  procured  from  MoantsPen- 
telicus  and  Ilyinettus  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Athens.  Tho  finest  Italian  marble  was  the 
Oarrara,  whieh  stiU  maintains  its  old  eelebri- 
ty ;  but  many  Roman  sculptors  wrought  from 
marbles  procured  in  Africa.  The  finest  mar- 
blea  in  modem  nae  are  from  Italy.  Alabaster 
sculpture  is  best  illustrated  by  specimens  ex- 
humed at  Nineveh.  Wood  was  chiefly  employed 
iu  the  primitive  stages  of  tho  art,  and  tho  kinds 
most  in  vogue  were  oak,  cedar,  cypress,  sycap 
more,  pine,  box,  fi?,  nud  ebony.  Few  works 
of  this  description  are  extant,  notwithstanding 
Pliny  and  other  ancient  authors  speak  of  the 
durability  of  ebony,  cedar,  and  other  species 
Oooaaionally  figures  for  special  purpoeea,  as 
fimeral  oeremonles,  were  made  of  flmiuitio 
gums,  and  even  of  hfiy.  For  modelling,  clay, 
•taooo,  plaster,  and  wax  were  used  in  the  infiuioy 
of  the  art ;  and  images  of  baked  clay,  known  as 
terra  cotta  work,  were  indefinitely  multiplied 
by  means  of  moulds  of  the  same  material,  into 
which  the  soft  clay  was  pressed.  Terra  cotta  was 
nasd  for  an  infinite  variety  of  purposes  lieside 
statuary,  tho  objects  fonno'l  from  it  hfiniT  fron- 
erally  oi  small  size  and  painted,  and  of  u  hard- 
ness, produced  by  the  notion  of  fire,  almost 
equalling  that  of  stone.  The  metals  employed 
in  casting  are  gold,  silver,  iron,  tin,  copper, 
lead,  and  their  compounds.  Eleotmm,  a  sub- 
stance formed  of  1  part  of  gold  to  4  of  silver, 
was  used  as  remotely  as  the  Uomerio  age;  but 
the  oompodtion  ealled  by  the  Greeks  x^^h 
by  tho  Romans  (W,  and  by  tin  itk  iilorns  bronze, 
lias  in  all  ages  been  preferred  for  the  purposes 
of  sculpture  to  any  other  metal,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  antique  statues  and  sculptured  or- 
naments now  extant  have  been  formed  from  it. 
From  the  viu-ieties  mentioned  by  ancient  vvrit- 
tns  ^  w<nild  appnirthit  many  osBtoriea  before 


IlieOhristlan  era  a  very  consldewMto  dk^pBss 

skill  had  been  acquired  in  its  prei'arHti!;>ii :  wi. 
the  colossal  proportions  of  many  of  the  bnaoi 
worics  extant  or  on  reeord  point  to  a  ftdlitym 
the  processes  of  casting  superior  perhaps  to  tht 
art  of  modern  times.    Metal  statues,  howertr. 
were  not  always  casL  but,  in  the  earlier  ajiK 
at  least,  were  made  of  small  plates  hammeni 
into  tho  desired  shape,  and  fa-xtt  ned  by  nail?<i: 
cramps,  and  in  later  times  by  a  Liuil  ut'  ceuH&i 
or  solder,  or  of  solid  pieoee'beaten  into  siafK. 
Sometimes,  accordiirir  to  ancient  nnfhora,  pe- 
culiar effects  of  color,  such  &>  a  blush  or  ptlkr 
np(m  the  eheeks,  were  given  by  Greek  scsi^ 
tors  to  A\t»rk8  of  this  chu>s  liy  a  fu!=ion  of  dider- 
ent  metals;  but  the  descriptions  by  Plutattii 
and  othera  do  not  alTord  a  rery  aatkfartnry 
account  of  the  process,  and  it  seeins  more  70  : 
able  that  the  statues  were  colored  atter  bosg 
cast,  as  Pliny  says  was  the  proctico  with  the 
i^ryptianB.   The  coloring  of  sculpture,  hev* 
ever,  was  not  confined  to  bronrcp.  bn?  jirr*^ 
barbarous  nations,  as  well  as  witii  tho  itL^ 
Greeks,  statues  in  marble  and  other  materidi 
were  frequently  heightened  by  color  an<!  a  r-o- 
fusion  of  ornament,  whence  they  were  caued 
polyehromio.  When  different  kinds  of  ■B^ 
bles  or  stono  and  of  different  colors  ^verc  ooia- 
bined  in  tho  same  work,  it  was  called  po^* 
lithie,  to  dlsUnguidi  It  from  the  Ampler  moan 
lithio  sculpture.    Both  methods  ju-e  di>j'r. 
from  tho  so  called  toreutic  art  of  the  ancients, 
which  included  the  working  of  procioos  metaic 
combined  with  other  substances,  as  exempli- 
fied in  llomer's  description  of  the  shield 
Achilles.   The  Greek  sculptors  sometimes  ut- 
trodnoed  foreign  rabstanoea  into  marble  atataea. 
as  precious  stones  or  pla-'s  for  eye^,  a  prart-re 
utterly  irreconeilublo  with  modern  taste, 
which  can  only  bo  explained  by  tba  faillanee 
v.-hich  the  caprices  of  f;tshion  exerci-e  over  an 
even  in  its  best  periods.   A  species  of  scn^ 
tnre  ealled  chryselephantine,  in  whIeh  iSbn  iseh 
parts  of  the  figure  were  of  ivory  and  the  draper- 
ies of  gold,  was  also  employed  by  them  for  sUr 
tnes  OT  tutelar  dhrtnitleB  Intraded  to  tei^ify  to 
the  wealth,  liberality,  or  piety  of  a  state  or  indi- 
vidual. Of  this  class  of  works  the  statne  of  th« 
Olympian  Zeus  by  Phidia-s  is  the  most  illusirivfu 
example. — In  point  of  date  sculpture  was  prob' 
ably  the  earliest  developed  of  the  imitative  arrjk 
the  moulding  of  clay  or  other  plastic  sulMXance» 
into  defined  shapes  being  to  an  imper^Mtfy 
educated  mind  a  more  obvious  method  of  copy- 
ing an  object  than  the  representation  of  its  ap 
pearanoe  by  lines  on  a  flat  sniihoe.   The  arifon 
of  tho  art  is  so  involved  in  myths  and  a!K  nos 
that  any  attempt  to  ascribe  its  invention  to  a 
partionlar  nation  or  individual  is  iraposriUa. 
Ko  far  as  experience  has  .-ihown,  it  had  no 
special  birtiiplace,  but  sprung  up  naturally  in 
all  countries,  taking  its  origin  everywhere  in 
the  imitative  faculty  of  man.   Punting  and 
Ki  iilpture.  it  has  been  observed,  existed  v.mm^ 
the  Gri)uks  from  time  immemori^;  **ao(i  tf 
thera  ara  any  reeemUunee  betwaentha  aarilMt 
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weilEft  of  Grecian  art  and  thooe  of  Sgrot,  we 
Imp*  mB  bo  right  to  inftr  that  tbo  Oreeks 

learned  tbem  fniin  the  Ei'yptians;  and  we 
might  m  weil  aMert  that  tlie  Greeks  learned 
their  arts  from  the  Gaols  or  the  Siamese,  for 
the  works  of  these  nations  also  resemble  those 
of  c:irlr  Grct  00.*'    Tlte  tir'^t  etVort-*  in  «oii]ptnre 
were  probably  monumental,  and  ongmated  in 
•  4Mir«  to  parygtoata  the  memory  cf  ranarka- 
*f  Itt  ^-rston"*  or  events.  A  block  <  f  stone  nidely 
laatuoned  into  some  simple  form,  or  even  a  pilo 
atooea,  was  at  flnt  anAdenl  Ibr  tbia  piir> 
poae;  md  repeated  instances  oocnr  in  the  Mo- 
aaic  bistorr  of  the  erection  of  monuments  of 
tlkia  kind.  The  next  step  in  tiie  progress^  of  the 
art  sMj  be  traced  to  the  desire  in  a  primitive 
Cate  of  society  for  some  vi-'iMe,  tangible  object 
rapceaanting  tb«  deity  commonlv  worshipped, 
aM  wfcoaa  mTioe  attrilNitea  eoold  not  oflierwiaa 
be  appreciated.    But  as  tlio  deities  wor8hippe<l 
hr  tiiO  earlie^^t  races  were  heavenly  bodies  or 
aJbiArmct  qiuJitics,  such  representations  could 
ctij  be  aTmbolical ;  hence  in  all  probability  the 
finft  statue?*  of  l'vkIs  were  gimple  j>illar3  of  stone 
Iwvi&IS  no  resemblance  to  the  human  tigure, 
md  indieating  their  purpoaa  only  by  certain 
mark-^  or  hieroglyphics  carved  upon  tbein  :  and 
Xlie  first  statues  t'ultiiiiug  in  any  considerable 
d^^rree  the  conditions  of  art  were  of  men  dis- 
tnuriished  as  heroes,  baneftctors,  or  foundera 
of  nati«'in?.    WiiL-n  in  process  of  time  such  in- 
dividoals  had^  through  the  respect  and  admira- 
tiott  wlndi  llicir  aetiona  inaptrad,  beeoma  in- 
vested with  divine  attributes,  the  visible  repre- 
sentation of  their  forms  as  objects  of  worship 
became  neoefsary,  and  aenlptare  first  assnmed 
its  lagHiroate  functions.  Tne  art,  thus  early 
usociat^'d  with  religious  worship,  was  naturally 
coQsidert^  a  sacred  one,  inapplicable  to  ordi- 
■ary  pnrpoaea,  and  in  many  instances  was  in 
fcv  tice  wli.  tlly  controlled  by  hierarchical  influ- 
aaoe.   The  supcrDatand  character  assigned  bj 
aB|wtfltitioQa  end  aaTage  raow  to  tbe  fbnna  dt 
tikeae  newly  created  deities,  as  exemplified  in 
the  mnn«trAtis  creations  of  the  Chinese,  Hindoo, 
aitti  E^|>tian  myihobrjry,  \va^  gradually  em- 
bodied in  certain  fished  types  Arom  which  nod^ 
viati<.>a  vrajs.  permitted;  and  ibis  circumstance, 
togetiier  with  tha  liinited  field  of  practice, 
anaed  aenlptara  in  nanj  parta  of  tiie  world  to 
remain  alm<3*t  from  its  birth  a  mere  mecha:i- 
ical  art.  The  Greeks,  an  will  pr^utly  appear, 
formed  the  most  uutablc  exception  to  this  rule. 
— The  first  arti<(tA  on  record  n%  sctilptors  are 
Bezale«l  and  Aboliab  (ubout  1500  B.  C).  who 
aade  the  ornaments  of  the  tabernacle  (£xod. 
xsd.%  altlKKiirh  long  prerkniato  tb^  ttmatbe 
STt  of  workir-';r  in  nutid.  intone,  and  woo'!  wa=i 
known  to  various  eastern  nations.  Abnndaut 
Msiages  in  the  Old  Testament  show  tibuit  the 
Hebrews  practi^  it  with  aaeceaa,  as  also 
their  noi;rbbor^  the  Phoenicians;  and  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  no  ^ecimens  of  the  sculp- 
taie  of  aitber  natkm  remain.    Of  Assyrian 
•colptirrc  n'>thinj  wa^  known  from  nrt'T  i!  <  b 
avwatioa  previoua  to  the  recent  excavauons 


of  Botta,  Layard,  and  their  sQecessora,  hj 
vbieb  tlie  arta  of  a  raea  whoae  bistory  ia  loat 

in  tLo  niytbical  nffe>  liave  been  fitiddenly  and 
minutely  brought  to  light.  The  specimens  ex- 
humed are  for  the  moat  part  bass-reliefs  on 
alabaster  slabs,  the  subjects  delineated  htang 
colossal  human-headed  bulls  and  other  r-rrv 
tesque  personages  from  the  Assyrian  mytiioi* 
ogy,  battles,  bnntinir  aeenes,  prooeesiona,  eei«> 
rnon;nl-.  itc.,  executed  accordlnfr  to  a  code  of 
conveutiooai  rulee  which  must  have  proved 
fiital  to  tbe  development  of  original  genius  in 
the  sculptor.  Although  none  of  them  can  be 
asssljrncd  a  high  rank  as  works  of  art.  the  ppec- 
tator  cannot  but  be  struck  by  the  oi^esty  and 
even  tbe  severe  grandeur  of  some  of  the  larger 
fipnre?,  and  by  the  tikill  with  which  the  char- 
acteristics  of  individoal  animals  and  the  details 
ofelaborateeompoaitionB  are  represented.  Tbe 
existinj;  examples  embrsce  3  distinctly  marked 
periods,  from  abont  930  B.  C.  the  probable  age 
of  Sardanapalus,  to  t32^  ii.  C.  the  date  of  the 
deetraetion  of  Nineveh,  and  rn-e  in  many  re* 
f^pects  unlike  the  sculpture  of  other  nations. 
(6ee  NvsKVKH,)  Of  the  wonders  of  Babykm 
and  the  perfection  to  wbieb  tbe  Chaldeaaa 
carried  the  art  of  casting  in  bronze  and  tlie 
precious  metals,  we  know  nothing  beyond  the 
accounts  which  Herodotus  and  other  ancient 
writets  bcve  left  Among  tlie  Parrfane 
srnlptnre  was  never  employed  for  religions  pat' 
poses,  and  the  art  as  practised  by  them  was 
evidently  derived  from  the  Assriians.  Wor^ 
iihip[>iuL'  no  deity  which  could  be  represented 
by  any  form,  whether  of  man  or  beast,  they 
regarded  imag<»  of  gods  as  marks  of  barbarian 
and  impiety ;  and  wherever  they  appeared  aa 
conquerors  such  works,  with  the  temples  en- 
closing them,  were  religiously  d^troyed.  But 
their  art  notwithstanduif  it  was  nnreetrained 
by  hierarchical  inflxienre?!,  was  never  marked 
by  taste  or  in  any  sense  progressive.  The 
scnlptarea  of  Persepolis  represent  principally 
processions  and  combats,  the  figures  in  which 
are  heavily  drnpcd  and  exhibit  little  variety, 
action,  or  cliar;u  tt-r.  ibe  sculpture  of  the  re- 
moter eastern  nations,  inetoding  tbe  Chinese 
and  H'ruI'  H  '  has  little  to  recommend  it  in  the 
qualities  of  art,  however  interesting  to  the  his- 
forian  or  ardivologisi,  and  afForda  no  asrislanee 
in  tracing  the  history  of  our  subject.  The 
hierarchical  authority,  by  confining  its  exercise 
to  mythological  subjects,  prevented  it  from 
becoming  imitative  or  pvogressive — a  diemn- 
stance  the  more  to  be  refrretted,  as  in  some 
instancea  there  are  indications  of  considerable 
native  power  in  tbe  artists,  wiiieb  tbe  ndia 
hampenng  their  efforts  could  not  always  re- 
press. It  most  bo  confessed,  however,  tbat 
in  vastaesa  of  aeale  and  the  sentiment  of 
repose  the  Hindoo  sculptures  at  Ellora.  Ele- 
phanta.  and  elsewhere,  are  equal  to  the  produc- 
tion:* of  any  Asiatic  race. — ^The  Egypt iaus,  per- 
haps more  than  any  other  nation  or  antiquity, 
associated  the  art  of  sf^nlyt'ire  vr'i'h  rvVi^hma 
worship;  hence  most  of  their  works  of  this 
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dav  oompiiM  r^rawniations  of  diviiUtifls  and 

their  attnbutea  or  qnalitiea.  From  a  period 
aateciideut  to  historical  times  their  artists 
Ibrmed  a  sort  of  hereditary  craft,  whoM  labors, 
control  led  by  a  rigid  code  of  rules  prescribed 
b/  the  sacerdotal  authoritf,  exiiibit  during 
ntarly  2,000  years  a  uniformity  of  results  so 
striking  as  to  justify  tho  etatoincnt  tbat  until 
the  conqaest  of  the  country  by  the  Macedonian 
Greeks,  820  B.  0.,  tiiere  was  but  one  epoch  in 
Egyptian  sculpture.  A  Gr;oco-Ejryi»tian  stylo 
succeeded,  and  expired  with  the  art  itself. 
Not  only  wore  the  arti^  forbidden  to  make 
innovations,  but  the^  were  never  allowed, 
Pluto  tells  tis,  to  invent  any  new  subjects  or 
any  new  luibits.  Hence  the  art  remains  the 
eame,  the  rules  of  it  the  same."  The  standard 
types  of  form,  selected  in  a  primitive  age, 
were  neoessarily  archaic  in  character  and  ue- 
flolent  in  aotion  and  ezpn  Bssion, 
account  for  tho  titt«r  aoscnce  of  any  thing 
apjjroaching  grace,  symmetry,  or  elegance  in 
Ej^^yptifUi  art.  The  figures  are  generally  equal- 
ly poised  on  both  k';;s,  one  of  whirli  is  some- 
times slightly  advanced  ;  the  arms  cither  hang 
down  straight  on  each  side,  or  if  one  be 
raised,  it  is  at  a  right  angle  across  the  body ; 
and  the  head  looks  directly  in  front.  Many 
statues,  however,  are  seated  or  kneeling,  tho 
former  attitude  being  that  in  which,  on  the 
whole,  Egyptian  sculptors  excelled;  and  in  tho 
colossal  sitting  figures  of  their  kings  there  is 
fireqnently  a  grandeur  of  proportion  and  a  re- 

t>osi3  and  di^'nity  of  expression  wliirli  prert- 
y  impress  the  beholder.  Anatomy  was  little 
regsraed  in  repreeentotions  of  the  hnman 
form,  and  the  draperies  were  of  the  simplest 
character,  freqaenlly  falling  straight  to  the 
ground,  without  folds.  Where  elaborate  rep- 
resentations in  bass-relief  or  intaglio  of  bat- 
tles, processions,  or  relif^ioua  ceremonies  were 
attempted,  greater  freedom  seems  to  have 
been  allowed  the  artist;  and  in  thi^  class  of 
works,  as  well  as  in  oceasional  head  -,  di  as 
the  so  culled  Vouug  Memnon  in  tlie  British 
museum,  there  are  evidences  of  inventive  ])ower 
and  a  feeling  for  ideal  beauty,  which,  but  for 
tho  restraints  imposed  upon  the  sculptor,  might 
have  borne  wortnj  fhiita.  Egyptian  soolptore 
of  all  kind^  vrm  usually  colored,  and  statues 
formed  of  the  hardest  granite,  the  material 
most  commonly  employed,  are  as  cleanly  ent 
marble  and  beautifully  polished. — Etrurian 
sculpture,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained  by  exist- 
ing specimens,  was  connected  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree  with  that  of  the  Greeka,  although 
tbf^ro  is  reason  to  believe  that  previons  to  the 
arrival  of  Greek  coloutiits  iu  Etruria  a  purely 
national  style  was  in  existence  there.  K.  O. 
Mullcr  has  observed  that  the  art  of  the  coun- 
try, being  receptive  rather  than  creative,  and 
not  indivenons  to  tho  soil,  began  to  dedine  aa 
« 1  n  n  i]  ivived  of  tho  Greek  influence.  The 
bejit  tipcciiuuus  of  Etruscan  sculpture  in  exist- 
aoM  are  bronze  worka  of  the  atyle  known  aa 
HVaMmiw  9ig$u^^  whieh  wei«  hlj^y  eateemed 


by  Roman  oonnoissenrs.   They  are  charae> 
terized  by  a  stifT.  arcliaic  style  resembling  ti» 
early  Greek,  and  which  seems  to  have 
retained  aa  the  standard,  the  result  doubtlai 
of  causes  similar  to  tlioso  wliiih  indoenofed 
Egyptian  art.   Well  known  examples  of  Ixnti- 
can  bronaea  are  the  **  6h»  Wolf  ^  of  the  c&pit&l 
at  Rome,  and  tho  "ChimaTa"  at  Fl'  -rctioe.  Lo- 
numerable  smaller  figores  have  bee  a  fovai. 
and  saeh  was  the  tttmmj  of  the  people  in  eait> 
in^,  that  after-tlio  capture  of  Volsinii  by  the 
liomans,  about  280  ii.  (J.,  2,000  statues  is 
bronze  were  carried  away  by  the  rictora 
Etroacan  carvings,  whether  in  wood  or  ntnac 
are  nn-kilful,  but  their  terra  cotta  vases  afid 
oniarneuial  work  are  of  high  artistic  value. 
The  Tuaoan  Tase.*,  however,  so  celebrat<^  for 
their  elegance  of  form  and  the  paintings  wiib 
which  they  are  embellished,  are  now  bdi«^ 
to  be  of  Greek  ori^ — In  the  bands  of  the 
Qreeka  sculpture  was  brought  to  a  degree  of 
perfection  scarcely  approached  ia  modera 
timea,  and  quite  as  marked,  in  oompasieon  wtfk 
tho  pro<?ress  of  other  ancient  nations,  as  their 
fluperiority  in  every  department  of  imitatiT€> 
art  and  literature.   Similar  causes  contribotod 
to  this  imiversal  excellence,  the  principal  c>f 
which,  accordint?  to  Wint  kelmann,  were  the  in- 
nate genius  of  tue  people,  their  religion,  aad 
their  social  and  political  institutions.  While  ia 
Egypt  and  tlie  East  generally,  and  even  smone 
the  Etrurians,  art  never  advanced  beyond  the 
types  established  almost  at  its  birth,  thoGreeki^ 
led  on  by  an  intuitive  scnso  <»f  be  i'l'y,  whirh 
was  with  them  almost  a  religioutj  ])riiiriple, 
aimed  at  an  ideal  perftetion,  and.  by  nxakinf 
nature  in  her  in<»gt  perfect  forms  their  model 
"  acquired  a  facility  and  a  power  of  represent- 
ing every  class  of  form  nnattained  by  any  other 
people,  and  wbirh  have  rendered  the  tema 
Greek  and  jierfection,  with  reference  tn  an. 
almost  syuouymuus.  '   Iu  respect  to  cliiuAte, 
pbysioal  beauty,  manoal  or  mechanical  dea- 
terity,  or  material  prosperity,  all  of  wliioL  sre 
regarded  as  important  conditions  toward  ex- 
oellenee  in  art,  the  Greeka  had  little  if  anj  ad> 
vantage  over  contemporary  rnrps ;  .md  yet, 
whatever  was  tho  purpose  to  wlxich  aculptora 
waa  applied,  their  anperioritr,  owing  to  Aa 
causes  enumerated,  wju*  indisputable.  jJko  the 
works  of  the  painters  who  edected  the  revival 
of  art  in  modem  timea,  tiie  a^ptnres  of  the 
best  period  in  Greek  history  were  almost  ex- 
clusively of  a  public  character,  inti' ■  for 
the  moral  or  religious  improvement  L<i  ui.  peo- 
ple, or  as  an  ineentive  to  noble  deeds.  When 
tho  sculptor  ceased  to  be  influ-  need  by  this 
high  purpose,  his  art  began  to  dcilhie,  as  Ital- 
ian art  under  aunilar  oouditions  languislied  after 
tho  brilliant  period  of  fiajiliail.    (ireek  sculp- 
ture may  be  divided  into  a  semi-mytliic  or  ar> 
elude  period,  a  period  of  grandeur  and  power, 
a  pori  1 1  of  refinement  or  physical  beauty,  and 
a  period  of  decline.   The  remains  of  the  first 
period  are  not  unlike  the  earlier  attempts  «f 
other  national  althoag^k  at  iia  doae^  nolw]^ 
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standing  tb©  hierarchical  inflnonoo,  n  steady 
progress  toward  excel! enoe  id  libceruible.  The 
Brat  acnlptors  on  record  are  of  a  purely  mythi- 
cal character,  and  may  bo  reparded  as  personi- 
fications of  particalar  branches  of  art,  or  the 
representativet  of  families  of  artists,  nicker 
Lban  actual  personages.   Such  was  Dsdalns, 
whose  name  indicates  merely  an  artist  in  gen- 
eral, and  of  whom  it  bus  been  observed  that 
■^the  stories  respecting  him  are  more  like  alle- 
gorical aocoants  of  the  progress  of  the  arts 
than  any  thing  else."  For  many  ages  sculptors 
claimed  an  aofcaal  descent  from  Daedalus, 
vrlience  they  were  called  Dfcdalids;  and  their 
works,  known  as  datdoXa,  represent  the  first 
attempts  to  replace  the  Mocks  of  wood  and 
stone  which  originally  symbolized  the  images 
of  deities,  by  statues  having  some  resemblance 
to  Vfe  or  natmw.   Iliese  were  graerallj  of 
wood,  ornarnented  with  gilding,  colors,  and 
real  drapery,  although  long  before  the  com- 
mencement of  authentic  history  other  mate- 
rials began  to  be  used.    Phidcmaf  Argos,  who 
is  said  to  have  struck  the  first  money  in  Greece 
(748  B.  C),  probably  introduced  the  employ- 
ment of  metals  in  statuary ;  and  the  most  an- 
cient Greek  statue  in  this  material  mentioned 
by  classical  authors,  was  one  in  bronze  of  Zeus, 
by  Learchns  of  Rh^nm,  who  is  supposed  to 
have  flourished  as  early  as  700  B.  C.  This, 
however,  was  constructed  of  thin  Dlatcs  bent 
into  the  required  shar  e,  and  riveted  together, 
fflanoaa     Chios  or  iSamos  (C80)  was  the  re- 
puted inventor  of  the  art  of  wldering  metals; 
and  to  Rhcecus  of  Sunios.  and  his  sons  Telecles 
and  Theodorus,  was  ascribed  the  invention  of 
modelling  and  ca>^tiiic:  metals,  beside  other  im- 
provements in  tho  art  (600-550),    Pliny  is  of 
opinion  that  tiie  first  marble  statues  date  from 
the  commencement  of  the  OljTnpiads,  although 
Dipoenus  and  Scyllis  of  Crete,  who  flourislied  in 
tile  early  part  ot  tiie  6th  century  htfore  our 
era,  are  tlio  tirst  artists  who  were  celebrated 
for  their  works  in  marble.  Sculptured  figures 
en  architectural  monuments,  however,  were 
executed  a-s  early  as  tho  llomeric  epoch,  such 
M  the  two  lions  in  relief  on  the  ancient  gate 
of  Myceno).   The  period  between  the  age  of 
Homer  and  the  oOth  Olympiad  (660),  com- 
prising about  3  centuries,  witnessed  the  dis- 
covery of  the  chief  processes  essential  to  tho 
practice  of  sculpture ;  but,  from  tlio  rcstrunts 
unpo8e<l  by  rclif^ion.  the  art  made  little  propress 
even  among  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  by  whom  it 
vas  most  successfully  cultivated.  Statues  of 
gods  after  fixed  type  were  almost  the  only 
ones  made.  Toward  tiie  middle  of  the  6th  cen> 
*wy  tiiose  changes  took  place  by  which  the 
*3rly  archaic  style  was  gradually  iner<rcd  in 
tiiat  of  the  2d  epoch.    The  athletic  contests  at 
public  games  familiarized  the  artists  with 
tJio  beautiful  forms  of  tho  human  Ix  nly,  and  tho 

Sracticc  of  crectinj;  statues  of  tin-  vi(  tors  in 
■••e  contests,  which  commenced  about  650, 
?*^c  a  surprising  impulse  to  tho  art.  The 
not  being  of  a  religious  oharaoter,  ad- 


mittcd  of  a  greater  piay  of  inventive  powers, 
and  the  improvement  thus  produced  in  the 
statues  of  men  was  extended  to  those  of  gods, 

which  gradually  be;ran  to  a.s.sume  grace  and 
grandeur  of  form.  The  hereditary  cultivation 
of  sculpture,  under  the  influence  of  which  con- 
ventional types  were  careftilly  transmitted  to 
successive  fTi-nt  r.itions,  also  ceased  about  this 
time,  and  iudividual  artists  were  left  free  to 
follow  the  dictates  of  their  own  (:cnius.  These 
circumstances,  together  with  tlie  disastrous 
consequences  to  Asiatic  art  of  the  Ionian  revolt 
against  Darius  Hystaspis,  and  the  patriotic 
spirit  evoked  by  the  Persian  invasion,  gave  in- 
creasing vigor  to  sculpture  in  Greece  proper, 
where,  early  in  the  Stn  century,  the  hardness 
and  ftifihess  of  the  first  pcri<  d  are  lost  in 
the  grandeur  and  ideal  beauty  of  Phidias  and 
his  contemporaries.  Many  works  in  marble 
and  bronze  belonging  to  the  latter  or  transition 
portion  of  the  archaic  period  arc  still  i  xtant, 
the  most  characteristic  being  tlio  ISLlinuntino 
and  jEginetan  marbles,  now  deposited  in  Pa- 
lermo and  Munich,  and  which  formed  part  of 
tho  decorations  of  temples.  Sicyon,  .d^gina, 
and  Argos  had  hitherto  been  the  chief  schools 
of  the  art ;  but  during  the  period  upon  which 
we  are  now  entering,  from  4b0  to  about  400 
B.  0.,  Athens  was  its  most  ^stinguished  seat, 
her  supremacy  being  disputed  only  by  Argos. 
The  Athenian  and  Argive  sculptor^  animated 
by  the  intenectita]  activity  which  the  Perrian 
invasion  developed,  and  which  manifested  it- 
self not  merely  in  the  cultivation  of  literature 
and  tho  fine  arts,  but  in  all  the  social  and  po- 
litical relations  of  the  Hellei^  races,  vied  witii 
each  other  in  disseminating  over  Greece  and 
her  colonies  a  series  of  works  which  became 
the  models  of  form  for  their  countrymen  aa 
Well  as  for  all  succeeding  sculjitors.  Statuary 
was  at  this  time  alotost  exclusively  of  a  public 
character,  and  the  chief  sculptors,  Hegiaa, 
Pythafroras  of  Rhegium,  Calamis,  Apcladsfc 
Phidias,  Agoracitus,  Alcamenes,  ^Myron,  and 
Polycletus,  are  Imown  chiefly  by  their  statues 
of  pods  and  heroes  and  their  historical  proupsfor 
the  temples,  porticos,  theatres,  and  gymnasia, 
built  from  the  spoils  of  war  or  the  profits  of 
newly  developing  commerce.  Of  these,  Phidias, 
Myron,  and  Polycletus,  all  scholars  of  Ajrdadas, 
were  tlie  most  famous,  and  their  works  c3:hib- 
ited  the  dignity  and  almost  passionless  tranquil- 
lity of  mind  characti  ristic  of  a  heroic  age.  and 
of  the  lofty  purposes  for  which  its  trtists  labor- 
ed. Phidias  of  Athens,  whoso  name  b  e^so* 
cinf cd  with  tho  noltlest  architectural  moni;ments 
and  sculptures  of  the  splendid  era  of  Pericles, 
Is  generally  jdaced  at  the  head  of  all  the  sculp- 
tors of  antiquity  in  the  qualitits  of  sublimity 
and  severe  beauty,  his  works  bearing  the  same 
relation  to  those  of  subsequent  stages  of  the  art 
that  the  dramas  of  ^scnylus  do  to  the  more 
polished  productions  of  Sojdiocles  or  Eurijiidcs. 
Ilis  chryselephantine  statues  of  Athena  and 
the  Olympian  Zena,  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
kind  ever  made,  exist  only  in  the  descrlp- 
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tions  of  ancient  anthors ;  but  in  the  Elgin  mar- 
bles, execntod  under  his  direction  and  in  part 

Ssrhaps  by  himself,  we  fortunately  have  splen- 
Id  and  charaoteriBtie  apeeimena  of  his  genins. 
(See  Elgik  Masblbs,  and  Poidias.)  The  Pln- 
galian  marbles  in  the  British  maseam,  and 
uie  oasts  of  the  sculptured  fragments  teom 
the  temple  of  Theseus,  in  the  some  institution, 
are  also  in  the  style  of  Phidias  or  his  schooL 
Myron,  who  worked  chiefly  in  bronze,  was  a 
grsat  master  of  expression,  and,  from  the  fre- 
qnont  and  honornble  mention  of  him  by  classi- 
oal  authors,  must  Luvo  been  ouo  of  the  most 
esteemed  sculptors  of  antiquity.  He  was  cele- 
brated for  his  figures  of  animali,  hut  the  discobo- 
lus or  quoit  player,  of  which  the  Palazzo  Mas- 
■Imi  in  Rome  and  the  British  museum  possess 
oopies,  is  the  only  work  by  which  ho  h  now 
known.  Folycletus,  the  head  of  the  Argivo 
school,  ss  Phidias  wm  of  that  of  Atiiens,  ri- 
vailed  his  great  conteinporary  in  every  de- 
partment of  his  art  except  the  representations 
of  gods,  in  which  Phidias  was  nerer  emialled. 
Ho  even  gained  a  victory  over  him  in  the  rep- 
resentation of  an  Amazon.  His  statues  of 
athletes  were  considered  tlio  perf«»ctiuu  of 
manlf  beant^,  and  a  youthful  doryphiorm  was 
so  accurately  proportioned  as  to  be  regarded  as 
a  standing  model  for  sculptors.  Toward  the 
eiose  of  the  Poloponnesian  war  a  change  toolc 
place  in  the  hal)its  and  feelings  of  tlie  Athenian 
people,  under  the  intluouco  of  which  a  new 
sehool  of  statuary  was  developed.  The  people, 
criL-rvated  by  luxury  and  crarinf?  tlie  plea'-ures 
and  excitements  which  the  prosperity  of  tiio 
age  of  Pericles  had  opened  to  them,  regarded 
the  severe  forms  of  tlio  older  masters  with 
even  less  patience  than  the  austere  virtues  of 
the  generation  which  had  driven  the  Persians 
out  of  Greece.  The  sculptors,  giving  a  reflex 
of  the  time  in  their  production**,  instead  of 
the  grand  and  aubliuio,  cultivated  tlie  soft,  the 
graoeftil,  and  the  flowing',  and  aimed  at  an  ex- 
pression of  stronger  passion  aiid  deei»er  feel- 
ing. Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva,  the  favorite 
subjects  of  the  Phidian  era,  gave  place  to  snoh 
doiticH  as  Venus,  B;i(<  lins,  and  Amor,  and 
with  the  departure  of  the  older  gods  departed 
also  the  serene  and  composed  m(\jesty  which 
hnd  marked  the  reiirosentationsof  them.  Tlie 
great  sculptors  of  this  period  of  refinement 
or  ieniuons  beanty,  which  commences  about 
400,  wcra  Scopas,  Praxiteles,  and  Lysipjms,  by 
whom  the  nrt  was  brought  to  almost  ubsoluto 
perfection  in  respect  to  gracefulness  of  form 
and  expression  and  technical  qualities.  Scopas 
excelled  in  sia^^lo  fifrtires  and  groups,  combinin.u: 
strengtli  of  cxpres-^ion  with  grace,  rather  than 
in  arciiitef'tural  sculpture,  and  has  left  a  re- 
markable Si'H-cimcn  of  his  skill  in  the  celebrated 
group  of  Niobe  an<i  her  children  in  the  museum 
at  Florence.  The  Venut  FielHirof  the  Lonyre, 
called  al«o  the  Venus  of  Milo,  was  formerly 
attributed  to  him,  but  is  now  assigned  to  Age- 
sanderofRhodeSk  The  dab  from  the  mausoleum 
of  IlalieamaasQs,  representing  the  battle  of  the 


Amazons,  now  in  the  British  mitteOIB,  isvt^ 

doubtedly  from  his  luind.  Praxiteles  -wa«  nrj^w- 
passed  in  representing  the  softer  beauties  of  d» 
nmnan  form,  espechdly  the  female  llgnre,  tad 
his  stntne  of  the  Cnidian  Aphrodite,  modelled 
from  the  courtesan  Phryne,  was  a  masterpieos 
of  sensnsi  eharms.  This  work  is  snd  to  dsts 
been  the  first  insUinco  in  which  any  artist  bi!<! 
ventured  to  represent  the  goddess  entirely  di- 
vested of  drapery,  and  the  new  ideal  thus  formed 
was  frequently  imitated  by  succeedin;^  artists. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  any  copies  of  it  ere  ia 
existence,  nUhough  the  Venus  of  ihe  Vaticaa 
and  that  of  the  Museo  Pio  Glementino  are  sop- 
posed  to  be  such.  The  works  of  these  two  artists 
were  executed  chiefly  in  Parian  marble,  a  ma^ 
t^al  whidi  now  came  into  general  use  for  fin- 
glo  figtires  or  groups,  while  the  costly  rhrji>^l.- 
phontino  statuea,  and  those  made  of  wood  and 
stone,  ealled  aorolitlts,  gradually  disappear  from 
sight.    T^'hUe  Scopas  and  Praxiteles  represent- 
ed what  is  known  as  the  later  Attic  schooL 
Lysippus  of  Sicyon  carried  out  the  principles  rf 
the  Argive  school  of  Polyt  letus  by  representing 
pbysicnl  beauty  and  athletic  power  in  its  h^^^.- 
est  perfection.    He  paid  great  attention  to  de- 
tldls,  and  by  a  careful  imitation  of  nature  gave 
a  realistic  character  to  his  production-;,  under 
the  influence  of  which  portrait  statues  began 
to  take  tlie  place  of  ideal  creations*    He  ap- 
pears to  have  worked  exclnsively  in  bronze.  an3 
was  the  favorite  sculptor  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  whose  statnee  he  had  the  exdonre  pdv- 
ilego  of  makiiiL'.  The  commencement  of  the  4*h 
and  last  period  in  Greek  sculpture,  about  820  B. 
0. ,  fbnna  the  schools  of  Praxiteles  and  Lysippus 
in  considerable  vigor,  although  the  artists  con- 
tented theraselveH;  with  imitating  their  prede- 
cessors rather  than  opening  any  original  path  of 
design.   Bciilptnro  consequently  began  to  de- 
cline, its  decay  being  hastened  by  the  disturb- 
ances which  followed  the  dismemberment  of  Al- 
exander's vast  e  mpire.  Until  the  middle  of  the 
3d  century  B.  0.,  however,  there  appear?  tt 
have  been  no  lack  of  reputable  artists,  and  a 
number  of  new  schools  sprung  up  in  Rfaodei^ 
Alexandria,  Perframns,  EpiicsuHi.  and  (.-W- where 
in  the  East^  the  followers  of  which  too  frequent* 
\j  lent  their  talents  to  the  exeeotion  of  grossly 
nattering  portraits  of  kings,  and  other  unworthy 
purposes.  The  school  of  Bhodes  could  l>oast  or 
Chares,  the  sculptor  of  the  famous  Colossus. 
The  art  of  this  period  is  creditably  represented 
by  Apesander's  group  of  Laocoon  and  hi«i  «5oti«. 
which,  together  with  the  Farnese  bull  at  Na- 
ples, emanated,  according  to  Pliny,  from  the 
Khodtan  school;    the  "Hermaphrodite"  at 
Paris;  the  torso  of  the  Belvedere  at  Rome :  the 
Famese  Hereoles,  and  the  "Fighting  Gladia- 
tor."   Bronze  and  marble  were  the  materials 
principally  in  vogue,  althoi^h  the  former  was 
gradually  superseded  by  the  latter.  Sbortlr  be* 
fore  the  capture  of  Corinth  by  the  Boman  gen- 
eral Mummius,  146  B.  C,  a  transient  revival 
took  place  in  Athens,  during  which  the  stitBS 
kODwii  aa  tlii  Yeiuia  da*  llodioi  waa  prodMsi 
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faj  CSaoowaes;  bat  the  redacUou  of  Greece  to 
tSe  eonffition  of  s  Bobhod  provinoe  gare  tbe 

deathblow  to  tlie  art,  which  thenceforth  degon- 
erated  into  a  mere  handicraft.  The  ancient  mats 
of  civilization,  stripped  by  the  conquerors  of 
their  choicest  art  treasures,  no  longer  afforded 
TO  t),p  coulptor  tlic  mo(Jo]-i  consecrated  hy  time 
and  iiuiiunol  pride;  and  tho  Ureck.s,  havia^;  nei- 
ther the  means  nor  the  high  isdncemente  to 
practice  their  art  at  home  possessed  by  preced- 
ing generations,  transferred  their  labors  in  the 
1st  MOtnrj  before  oar  era  to  Italj. — As  early  as 
theoonBulsbipof  P.  CnmelhisScipio,  161  B.  0., 
thtt  oify  of  Eomo  possessed  nameroos  statues 
of  gods  and  pnblte  men,  exeemted  probably  by 
Greek  and  Etruscan  Kculptor?.  tho  latter  of 
whom  had  long  previously  made  the  Romans 
faipiUar  with  ^eir  peculiar  artistic  creations. 
The  overthrow  of  Greece  and  her  colonies,  how- 
ever, [rave  the  first  impulse  to  the  cultivjition  of 
sculpture  in  tho  Itjiiian  penin»ula;  and  after 
the  wholesale  plundering  of  Greek  cities  by 
Sylla  in  86  B.C.,  a  taste  for  art  and  for  collect- 
ing choioe  specimens  of  sculpture  and  painting 
began  to  be  developed  among  ^e  wealthy 
Romiins,  &  >me  of  whom,  like  Verres,  wore  not 
less  remarkable  for  their  rafKacitj  than  their 
«nthi»!asiD,  although  their  efforts  stayed  fbr  a 
tune  the  destruction  of  many  precious  works. 
Tt^ward  the  close  of  the  republic  Home  was 
full  of  Greek  sculptors,  some  of  whom,  without 
having  nnu  li  originulity  of  conception,  wero 
not  unworthy  des<'endants  of  the  great  schools 
of  their  native  country.    A  creditable  specimen 
of  th^  akfli  is  afforded  in  the  so  called  statue 
of  Gcrmanicna  in  the  I.onvrc.    Julius  Ctesar 
was  an  intelligent  collector  of  statuary,  and 
dnring  the  Augnstan  age  the  art  was  liberally 
cnconra^ed  by  the  emperor  and  other  powerful 
patrouH.   Caligula  and  Nero  ransacked  Greece 
for  sculptures,  and  the  former  introdnced  the 
barbarous  custom  of  decapitating  the  statues 
of  gods  and  illustrious  men  for  the  purpoee  of 
substituting  his  own  Ukeness,  in  which  ne  was 
imitated  by  many  of  his  successors.   Down  to 
the  time  of  Trtyan.  the  principal  sculptured 
works  consisted  of  rcUcfii  on  public  monuments, 
flodi  as  those  adorning  the  arches  of  Titos  and 
Trajan,  and  statues  and  hu.«?ts  of  the  emperors, 
many  of  which  are  meritorious  in  point  of  ex- 
4Mnaon,  and  dl^lay  oonriderable  fancy  and  in- 
vention in  the  treatment.    Tlie  viporou:*  char- 
acter of  Truan  ^ve  new  life  to  the  arts  in 
Oreeoe  and  jRome,  and  the  reigns  of  himtdf 
and  his  successors  TTadrian  and  Antoninus  Pins 
have  b€^  called  tho  golden  age  of  Italian 
acndptnre.  Hadrian  was  one  of  the  most  ao- 
complished  connoisseurs  of  tlie  time,  as  was 
evinced  hy  the  modem  excavations  at  his  villa 
near  Tivoli,  and  by  hh  iniluenco  induced  con- 
temporary sculptors  to  exchange  the  represen- 
tations of  common  subjects,  to  which  they  had 
nadually  begun  to  confine  themselves,  fur 
iooee  more  characteristic  of  tbe  early  scul])- 
tors.    The  pure  Greik  stvlu  wns  r .  vivcd  with 
eonsiderable  aaccess,  and  contemporary  with 


it  flourished  another,  half  Greek  and  half 
Egyptian,  suggested  by  the  reoent  introduction 

of  liie  worship  of  Egj'ptian  deities  into  Italy. 
The  portrait  statues  of  this  period  ore  particu- 
larly fine,  and  the  ideal  creations,  of  which  liie 
statues  and  busts  of  the  «nperM*8  fiivorite 
Antinons  may  he  regarded  as  specimens,  have 
brtu  phiced  on  un  equality  with  the  works  of 
tho  most  finished  Greek  period.  Tlie  efforts 
of  Ilerodes  Atticus.  oneof  the  most  liheml  ai:d 
enlightened  patrons  of  art  on  record,  also  did 
much  to  prolong  its  revival;  but  after  the 
middle  of  the  2d  •  -  l-iry  of  our  era  it  exhibit- 
ed an  umntcrrupied  decline.  The  sculptures 
on  the  areh  of  Beptiroins  Sevems  (A.  D.  £08) 
are  far  inferior  to  the  pro<hu  rions  of  Hadrian's 
time;  and  those  on  the  arch  of  Constantino, 
erected  a  century  later,  show  that  originality 
of  design  and  execntivo  ability  were  then  near- 
ly extinct.  Tlio  dismemberment  of  the  empire 
completed  tho  destruction  of  the  art:*  in  Italy, 
and  during  tho  troubled  ages  which  succeeded^ 
the  Hnest  efforts  of  the  old  sculptors  fell  a  prey 
to  barbarian  or  iconoclastic  fury,  or  were  de- 
stroyed in  conflagrations.  Constantinople,  in 
which  a  vast  number  of  bronzes,  marbles,  and 
pictures  had  been  collected  by  the  eastern  ent- 
perors,  eontinned  for  severol  centuries  to  be 
almost  tho  oidy  repository  of  .such  ohjects;  hut 
the  capture  of  the  city  by  the  Latins  under 
Baldwin  in  1203  having  involved  these  in  de- 
struction, the  knowledge  of  antique  art  for  a 
time  passed  away  from  the  world. — Roman 
sculpture  may  be  described  in  general  terms  an 
a  continuation  of  that  of  Greece;  the  best  art- 
ists were  Greeks.  r.Tid  there  is  no  record  of  the 
production  of  a  work  of  any  considerable  merit 
by  a  native  scnlptor.  It^y  nevertheless  clahns 
the  honor  of  having  been  the  seat  of  the  revi- 
val in  modern  times,  not  of  aculpturu  merely, 
bat  of  aU  the  Imitative  arte.  Dnring  the  perioci 
known  as  the  dark  a^res  tho  arts  were  in  honie 
degree  kept  alive  by  the  monks  of  the  early 
Greek  and  Latin  ohnrdies;  bnt  a  style  and 
treatment  founded  on  new  conceptions  of  the 
X)urposc3  to  which  art  .should  be  applied  and 
guided  by  Christianity,  had  gradually  super- 
eeded  tiiose  of  pa^'an  artist.s.  The  general 
rnnses  which  produced  this  result  are  enumer- 
ated iu  the  article  ^Al^'TI^'G.  AVith  ICiccIa 
Pisano,  who  flonrished  in  the  first  half  of 
the  13th  century,  the  authentic  history  of 
modem  sculpture  properly  commences,  not- 
withstanding the  preceding  century  had  wit- 
nessed the  j)r(>duction  of  works  of  decided 
originality,  if  rude  and  repulsive  in  comparison 
wiUi  the  wonders  of  the  Greek  schools.  Tbe 
mission  of  the  sculptor  was  similar  to  that  of 
the  Greek  artists  in  the  archaic  or  Phidian  pe- 
riod ;  but  unlike  the  latter,  who  improved  upon 
estahliished  types,  he  was  oorapelled  to  ha\e 
direct  recourse  to  nature  as  it  existed  about 
him,  the  remains  of  antique  art  then  extant 
being  too  iniignificant  to  afford  models,  and 
aceordin>;  in  no  rcppoct  with  the  severe  and 
religious  character  of  the  age.   lleuce  iuodeiu 
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Bcul[)tnrc,  and  indeed  every  department  of 
modern  art,  was  at  the  outset  as  widely  sepa- 
nteH  from  that  of     Orwk  Mhoola,  asthe  re- 

li^'ion  wliieli  inspired  it  differed  from  every 
system  which  had  preceded.   2^icola  and  his 
son,  Giovanni  Pisano,  were  among  the  first  to 
practise  sculpture  as  a  stsparate  art,  and  the  dis- 
tinctive character  which  it  assumed  in  their 
hands  gave  the  first  decided  impubu  to  its  cul- 
tivation in  Italy.   Their  works,  consisting  of 
bass-reliefs  on  the  facades  and  pulpits  of 
oharohes  in  Pisa,  Orvieto,  Sienna,  and  other 
Italian  cities,  exhibit  a  beanty  and  simplicity 
of  composition^  and  a  force  of  cxprossioTi, 
which  abundantly  compensate  for  technical 
shortcomings.  Their  conceptions  of  nature  aro 
naTve  and  ()ri;.'inal,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  trace 
of  the  iiitlueuce  of  the  antique  in  the  produc- 
tions of  themselves  or  their  contemporaries,  not- 
witbstancUng  that  their  superiority  to  any  pre- 
ceding  artists  is  supposed  to  have  been  ac- 
quired only  by  the  study  of  nuch  ancient  sculp- 
tnrea  as  were  preserved  in  Pisa  and  elsewhere. 
The  art  inaugurated  by  the  Pisani  was  further 
developed  during  the  succeeding  century  by 
Andrea  Pisano,  the  son  of  Ugolino,  who  exe- 
cuted in  bronze  the  oldest  door  of  the  baptis- 
tery of  St,  John  in  Florence,  by  Andrea  Or- 
cagna,  the  Hasuoei,  and  others,  whose  genius 
was  chiefly  devoted  to  moniimentid  scnlpturo 
and  the  execution  of  elaborate  ornaments,  bass- 
reliefs,  and  small  figures  on  altars.  Of  the  lat- 
ter kind  of  work  the  altar  in  the  chapel  of  San 
Michele  in  Florence,  by  Orcagna,  is  a  cele- 
brated specimen,    l.uca  doUa  Robbia,  who 
died  in  1442,  is  celebrated  for  his  groups  oftlio 
Virgin  and  Christ,  and  other  sacred  subjects, 
executed  in  terra  cotta,  and  hardened  by  a  pe- 
ooliar  process,  the  secret  of  which  is  said  to 
have  perished  with  him.    At  t}]<^  close  of  the 
14th  century  sculpture,  under  the  influence 
giren  to  modem  art  by  Oiotto,  who  in  torn 
owcfl  much  t-o  the  example  of  N^icola  Pisano, 
had  attained  a  considerable  degree  of  perfec- 
tion ;  bnt  with  the  oommencement  of  the  16th 
it  entered  upon  a  grander  epoch,  the  chief 
production  of  which  was  T.orenzo  Ghiberti's 
celebrated  bruuio  doors  for  the  baptistery  of  St. 
John  in  Florence,  which  not  only  exceeded 
©very  previous  effort  of  modem  scnlptnre,  but 
has  reuiuiued  to  the  present  time  a  masterpiece 
of  the  art  of  bass-relief.   Michel  Angelo  pro- 
nounced it    \\  orthy  to  be  the  gate  of  Para- 
dise.^* Among  the  competitors  for  the  door  of 
Bt.  John  were  Donato  di  Betto  Bardi,  better 
known  as  Honatello,  and  Brunelleschi,  called 
by  the  Italians  FUippo  di  Bnmellesco,  both 
of  whom  were  the  mends  and  contemporaries 
(if  niiilifrfi.    ]?runelles:<"hi  was  most  di.stin- 
guishcd  as  an  architect,  but  Donatello,  by  his 
noble  statues  of  St.  Mark  and  St.  George,  and 
other  works  distinguished  by  boldness  of  con- 
ception and  vicnr.His  execution,  pained  a  fore- 
most place  aniua^j  jnodern  sctdptors.  Among 
other  sculptorsi  of  the  loth  century  were  SimOQ, 
the  brother,  Aud  GioTanai  di  Pisa,  one  of  the 


mrtn  v  scholars  of  DonatcHo ;  the  IV>T!a}  Ti; 
Andrea  Yerocchio,  at  ene  time  a  painter  sad 
the  master  of  Pemgino  and  lioonardo  da  Yfaa ; 

and  Andrea  Fern;*  !  i ;  ^i]l  of  whom  w  ere  cbie^j 
employed  on  sacred  subjects  for  chnrches  tad 
convents.   Toward  the  dose  of  the  15th  rea- 
tury  sculpture,  in  common  with  the  oth^  arts, 
becran  to  feel  the  influence  of  tbt»  newly  awtk- 
eiied  taste  for  the  antique ;  and  the  religions 
subjacta  previously  in  vogue  were  sneeeeded  by 
those  suggested  by  classical  history  or  TnTtl.cJ 
o^y,  the  treatment  being  fonnded  upon  the  ast- 
<nent  marbles  and  bronzes  which  th«  aesl  ef 
the  Medici  and  other  on'i^jlitened  art  patTo'ii 
then  first  cansed  to  be  exhomed.   Bnt  if  the 
classical  mode  of  representation  was  a|ipro> 
priate  to  purely  classical  subjects,  and  the 
study  of  the  antique  of  advantage  with  respect 
to  the  technicalities  of  the  art,  the  introdoctioQ 
of  pagan  forms  and  ideas  into  works  of  a  pnrely 
Chri?;tian  character  was  calculated  to  che^k 
the  healtliful  development  which  art  had  al- 
ready taken,  and  to  weaken  its  influence  in  a  l- 
dressin^  modern  sympathies.   A  |>scnclo-claK»- 
cal  style,  founded  on  mere  imitation,  unin^Mred 
by  the  sentiment  which  influenced  the  andtal 
artists,  and  irreconcil.aldo  with  the  spirit  of  the 
ago,  thenceforth  made  rapid  innovirtions  upoa 
l£e  practice  of  Bcnlptnre,  and  the  art,  white  in 
the  maturity  of  its  jiromise,  be^'an  to  decline. 
It  was  at  this  period  that  the  most  extraordi- 
nary character  In  tiie  history  of  modern  art 
produced  his  masterpieces  of  form.  The  wotis 
of  Michel  xlns'clo  Bnonarotti  are  beyond  rorr*- 
parison  the  grandest  ctforts  of  laodera  plai^ie 
art,  and  his  colossal  Mosea  in  the  monnmeot 
of  Pope  Julius  II.,  his  monumental  statne?  of 
Lorenzo  and  Ginliano  de*  Medici,  and  his 
group  called  La  Pieta  in  St  Peter'si,  sbow 
that  the  influences  of  the  antiqne  were  nna- 
vailing  to  destroy  his  original  conceptions  of 
character  and  design.   Cmmdenr  and  maer^ 
of  expression  and  nrrion  were  his  chief  cbar- 
acteristi(»,  and  his  intimate  knowledge  of 
anatomy  enabled  him  to  follow  tiie  snggekions 
of  his  imagination  to  an  extent  att^nc^  by  no 
other  artist,  and  which  was  calculated  to  mis- 
lead or  bewilder  others  brought  under  his  in- 
floenoei  but  di  stitnte  of  hia  genius.   He  had 
numerous  f-  11  wers,  whose  works,  for  the 
most  part  niouucred  and  exa^^rated  imita- 
tions of  th^  master's  style,  are  now  forgottan. 
Contemporary  artists  of  the  16th  century  wor« 
Jacopo  Tatti,  oallod  Sansovino,  of  Veni(»y  who 
had  many  eminent  scholars;  Pletro  TorregiaDo ; 
Baccio  Bandinelli,  who  restored  the  right  arm 
of  the  Laocodn;  Benvennto  Cellini,  equally 
distingntthed  as  a  senlptor  and  as  a  worker  io 
the  precious  metals;  Guglielmo  della  Porta, 
famous  for  his  admirable  restorations  to  the 
Famese  Hercules ;  and  Giovanni  di  Bologna, 
sculptor  of  the  celebrated  "Bape  of  the  Ss- 
bines"  and  the  bronsre  statue  of  Mercury  .i! 
Florence;  all  of  whom  possessed  great  merit  w 
sonlptors,  although  their  works  are  OOBoeifad 
after  a  lower  ideal  thaathoaaof  tfaamirtMtcf 
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flio  previons  century,  and  must  be  cliftracter- 
(iwd  both  ia  aentiment  and  treatment  as  imita- 
tiona  of  tlie  antique.  Profiise  cniMtiieiitation, 

hifih  finish,  illusivo  effects,  and  great  elabora- 
tion of  details  engaged  tiie  attention  of  tJie 
artist,  and  nobility  of  form  or  ftMToe  of  ezprea- 
fiion  were  lost  in  vain  att^pta  to  represent 
nitatoraical  impossibilities.    GioTnnin  Lorenzo 
Bernini,  born  in  Naples  iu  1598,  atfords  au  ex- 
uinpleof  this  perversion  of  the  principles  of  the 
iirt,  and  liis  works,  notwithstanding  the  fer- 
lility  of  imagination  and  tlie  execntivo  ability 
whioh  they  dii^laVf  are  deaervedly  eonsideredl 
to  violate  taste  and  propriety.    Alc?sandro  Al- 
pirdi,  Francesco  Mocchi,  and  other  sculptors 
of  the  lY^  century  exhibited  dmilar  character* 
'.slics,  although  in  occasiouul  efforts  they  rose 
above  the  spirit  of  the  age.    Francesco  di  Ques- 
noy,  called  II  Fianiiningo,  dosen'es  mention, 
however,  as  an  artist  of  purer  taste,  who  ex- 
colled  in  ])i>rtniyiii^  children.     M.nny  other 
ii;imes  tuiglit  be  cited  of  seulptora  not  inferior 
in  separate  qnalities  to  the  above ;  bat  it  will  be 
BulBcieut  U)  f»hHer\  c  that  with  the  commence- 
ment of  the  l?5th  century  sculpture  in  Italy  had 
degenerated  into  a  purelf  ornamental  art,  in 
\vhich  incchauical  still  was  more  appreciated 
than  taste  or  originahty.   In  the  latter  half  of 
the  century  the  enlightened  efforta  of  Popes 
Clement  XIV.  (Ganjranelli)  nnd  Pins  VI.,  and 
Cardinal  Albani,  the  publicatioos  of  Winckelo 
mann,  md  the  discovery  of  the  buried  treasures 
of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum,  had  the  effect  of 
rtvivinp  a  love  for  tho  antique;  and  with  the 
apptanince  of  Canova  (1757-1822)  succeeded 
aa  era  of  pnrer  taste.   8ome  of  tho  early  works 
of  Canova  reflect  the  true  spirit  of  the  antique ; 
*  but  he  subseqnently.cultivated  a  meretricious 
graceliihiess  of  form,  particnlarly  in  his  female 
u;^urcs,  with  a  frivolous  and  it!:noh1o  manner- 
i^— -ihe  history  of  modern  Italian  sculp- 
ture nay  be  considered  to  describe  in  general 
t^rms  the  ]»rogress  of  tho  art  in  other  Euro 
pcan  nations.   In  all  of  them  it  probably  re- 
ceived its  impulse  from  Italian  artists,  followed 
i'  lilar  iili;>es  of  improvement  and  decline,  was 
iiiducnced  by  similar  fa-liion?;,  and  has  been  so 
klinrhtly  modified  by  national  peculiarities  or 
£wUngB  as  to  render  nniieoesf^ary  any  elaborate 
account  of  it^  profrress  out  of  Italy,  That 
country  is  the  school  from  which  the  priuelples 
of  ■eulpture  as  recognized  in  modern  times  have 
c-CQanated,  and  there  may  be  said  to  1)0  no  other 
'Q  existence.   Tho  chief  masterpieces  of  ancient 
&n(l  modem  art  are  still  to  be  foand  there,  Mid 
tljitber  it  is  ^rill  the  ctistom  for  Fcnlptors,  what- 
ever may  be  their  nationality,  to  resort  for  study 
or  inspfmtiott.  Jn  fVanee  the  earliest  names 
'J  Mote  are  Jacques  d'Ani^'onK-mo  and  Jean 
Ooj^on,  who  flourished  in  the  16th  century. 

florid  style  of  Giovanni  di  Bologna  was 
^''^^'i'U'iiilv  followed  with  considerable  suo- 
<^  and  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  Girardon 
^  Puget  were  the  precursors  of  a  long  line 
J^alptora,  among  wnom  were  Falcon  net,  celo- 
for  his  equestrian  statae  of  Peter  the 
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Great,  Pigal,  Houdon,  Chaudet,  Cartellier,  and 
many  other  artiste  of  merit.  The  chief  names 
of  the  19th  oentQTjare  David  d*Angers,  a  great 
and  ori^'inal  arti.st,  Pradier,  ttex,  Deshoeufs, 
liude,  Cavalier,  Maindron,  Bosio,  Pr^ault,  and 
Ol^singor.  Sculpture  in  Spain  has  since  the 
16th  century  been  identical  or  nearly  so  with 
that  of  Italy,  except  that  it  has  been  more 
exclubively  du voted  to  religious  purposes — a 
practice  which  led  to  the  mannfiMtnre  of 
images  of  sacred  personages  colored  to  repre- 
sent lifo  and  habited  in  real  drapery.  The 
German  sealptors  subseqoent  to  the  18th  cen- 
tury liavc  followed  in  the  track  of  otlier  na- 
tions, imparting  to  their  works  however  some- 
what of  a  pecnliar  local  diaracter.  The  nrin- 
cijial  names  are  Rauchmilller,  SchlQter,  Millich, 
Bartel,  Nahl,  Sonnensohein,  Ohnmacht,  and 
dnring  iJie  present  century  Schadow,  Danneck- 
er,  Tieck,  Zauner,  Schwanthaler,  Ranch,  Kiss, 
Rict^chel.  Drake,  "Wntrnef,  Max,  Rciche,  and 
Bteiuhuuser,  nio»t  of  whom  have  followed  a 
sl^le  partaking  of  the  qnalitieB  of  modem 
mantic  'trt  and  of  the  antique.  Denmark  has 
produced  in  Thorwaldsen  an  artist  who  co- 
ojierated  with  Canova  in  bringing  back  the  se- 
verity nnd  siinidii  ity  of  antique  art.  Until  the 
present  century  the  art  was  pursued  in  England 
principally  by  foreigners,  and  the  first  natiTC 
sculptor  of  note  was  Fhixman,  a  man  of  singu- 
lar]/ pure  ideal  conceptions,  and  whose  works 
hear  a  striking  affinity  to  the  antiqne.  His  de* 
signs  from  Homer  are  in  this  rc^ipect  among  the 
mofst  remarkable  productions  of  modem  art. 
©ther  English  sculptors  of  repute  are  Chautrey, 
"Westmacott,  Lough,  Bailey,  and  Gibson.  No 
American  sculpturc*«  worthy  of  the  name  were 
produced  previous  to  the  time  of  Grecnough; 
but  within  the  last  25  years  the  works  of 
Powers,  Crawford,  Brown,  Clerenpcr,  Roficrst, 
Palmer,  and  others,  have  shown  that  American 
artists  possess  abilities  in  this  department  of  art 
not  inferior  to  those  of  their  contetn]ioraries. 
'-The  sculptured  remains  of  Central  and  South 
America  are,  like  those  of  eastern  Asia  and 
India,  chiefly  of  value  to  the  arohosologist,  and 
do  not  illustrate  the  progress  of  the  nrt.  They 
are  distinguished  by  vastno-js  of  scale  and  a 
certiiin  gn»tesque  fancy,  and  in  some  instances 
hv  a  beauty  nnd  symmetry  of  form  remarkable 
in  a  primitive  people.   (See  Palenque.) 

60UPPAU6,  a  spiny-rayed  fish  of  the  family 
spnn'rffv  nnd  genus  r"-f  (Cuv.  ) ;  it  i.s  also 
called  scup  and  porgy  in  bome  localities.  In 
this  family  the  gill  covers  are  shining  and  scaly, 
ari.l  11  Harmed ;  tlie  fialato  without  teeth  and  the 
jaws  not  protractile ;  the  spinous  r^ys  of  the 
dorsal  and  anal  fins  bare,  and  received  when 
depressed  in  grooves  at  their  base;  pectorals 
and  ventrals  sharp-pointed ;  branchiostegal 
rays  G ;  the  scales  large  and  thin,  broader  than 
long,  tho  centre  of  growth  being  near  the  poa- 
terior  border.  In  jtagnit \ho  molars  nre  round- 
ed and  in  2  rows,  and  the  front  teeth  conical 
with  a  Tilliform  card-like  band  behind  them. 
There  aro  more  tiian  a  doaea  apeoiea  in  the 
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Mediterranean  and  Red  seas,  and  the  East  In- 
dian and  S.  Taciiio  archipelagoes  Tiie  com- 
num  8ped«s  on  the  Amenoan  ooMt  (P.  arffy- 
rop.*,  Ouv.)  attains  a  lonprth  of  8  to  12  inches; 
when  first  taken  from  tho  water  it  is  pinkish  or 
fleah-oolored  above  and  silvery  below;  aboat 
tho  eyes  reildi:<h ;  ii  narrow  grceti  rld^^c  at  the 
base  of  the  doraal,  and  one  just  back  of  the 
eyes ;  iris  mostly  silvery ;  dorsal  reddub,  with 
the  anteridf  rays  silvciy  ;  tlio  body  is  much 
comi>res=?L'(l  toward  tho  back,  which  h  hijrh; 
tiie  lips  large  and  loose :  caudal  deeply  forked ; 
there  is  a  largo  parpio  scale  at  the  beginning 
of  the  lateral  lino.  The  food  coii,-<i.-»t.s  of  cnttlo 
fish,  crustaceans,  uiuUuiikB,  and  sea  weeds, 
which  are  readily  crushed  with  ita  powerful 
teeth.  It  is  f  >riT!'1  fr  Mri  >f;i-'sachn.sctt9  to  South 
Carolina ;  it  is  common  in  Buzzard's  bay  and 
Vineyard  sound,  and  is  there  used  more  than 
any  other  fish  in  afre-li  state;  it  i.s  cauprhtwith 
the  hook  from  June  1  to  the  middle  of  October, 
and  after  that  is  netted  or  speared;  of  late 
years  a  few  have  been  caught  N.  of  Oapo  Cod, 
even  as  far  as  Nahant,  i»robaMj  the  remnant 
of  a  conaidorable  number  thrown  overboard 
near  Boston  harbor  from  188S  to  1885 ;  in  the 
summer  of  1859  a  large  spociraon  was  taken  in 
a  net  off  tho  low  a  of  Lynn,  Mass.  In  the  au- 
tumn of  1859,  in  a  siuglo  boat,  7  men  employed 
in  drawiuir  a  seine  at  Stone  Bridfje.  not  far 
from  Providence,  ii.  I.,  obtained  600  barrels  of 
this  fish  at  one  hani,  which  were  sold  on  the 
spot  for  $500 ;  and  even  larger  hmh  than  t\m 
naw  been  made,  though  not  probably  with 
more  profit.  The  P,  DulgarU  (Ciiv.)  of  tha 
Mediterranean  is  about  the  same  size,  silvery, 
with  reddish  tinges  or  bars  on  the  back ;  it  was 
known  as  tho  phagro»  by  Aristotle,  and  by 
ichthyologists  was  plaoed  in  the  old  genus 
itparttM  (I jnn.>  nntil  separated  by  Cuvier ;  it  is 
not  found  in  northoru  waters,  and  itd  desh  is 
highly  esteemed. 

SCllKV^Y.    See  AxTif^roRnimcs. 

SOUKVY  GRASS  {cochletiria  offifinali$, 
Ilnn.)t  a  biennial,  fleshy,  smooth  plant  of  the 
natural  order  erucift  in ,  iiidi:renon3  to  the  sea 
ooast  of  Europe.  Its  usual  iieighc  is  6  to  7 
inches;  ita  stem  is  angular,  leafy,  and  branch- 
ing; its  radical  leaves  reniform,  subdentato, 
and  spreading,  furnished  with  long  petioles; 
those  of  the  upper  part  of  tho  stem  are  alter- 
nate, sessile,  or  sheathmg,  oblong,  sharply  gin* 
nate.  The  flowers,  which  are  white  and  appear 
in  April  and  May,  grow  in  terminal  corymbs, 
and  ar«  succeeded  by  globose,  roughish  siliclcs, 
each  containing  numerous  seeds.  The  entire 
plant  is  antiscorbutic,  aperient,  diuretic,  and 
stimulant,  and  is  employed  as  a  salad;  its  taste 
is  bitter  acrid  ;  if  bruised,  it  emits  a  pnntrent 
odor.  When  cultivated,  its  seeds  should  be 
sown  in  the  antmnn  in  a  damp  soil.  Thate 
are  several  other  Bpeoias,  all  of  aimilar  valM  as 
remedial  agents. 

SOUTAKI.  I.  (Turk.  Uthtdar;  nnc.  Chry- 
topolU),  a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  situated  on 
the  shore  of  the  Bosponis  opposite  Constanti- 


nople, of  which  it  is  considered  a  suV>nrb :  prp. 
estimated  at  60,000.  It  stands  ou  the  uiMliiiat- 
ing  slope  of  a  hill,  haa  6  fine  mosques,  wak  s 
])ietures<}ue  burying  ground  pl.-uitcd  wit!,  cy- 
presses, which  is  a  favorite  place  of  burial  iix 
wealthy  fiudliea,  from  a  tradition  tliait  the  Mo- 
hammedans will  eventually  be  expelled  from 
Europe.  The  late  sultan  Mahmoud  built  ex- 
tensive barracks  at  Scutari,  which  w<h«  o«e«> 
pied  as  a  hospital  during  the  Crimean  war  \ff 
the  En;?lisb  Scutari  ha-««  a  palace  and  a  r^- 
vent  of  huwliiig  dervishes.  Tho  snrrouudx^ 
country  contains  many  beautiful  villas  and 
kioBks.  The  town  is  the  great  thoroaghlare 
between  the  capital  and  the  Asiatic  prov- 
inces, n.  (Albanian,  Stodra  ;  Turk,  hitmi^ 
rkh),  a  town  of  Enropenn  Turkey,  in  X.  Albs- 
uio,  situated  on  the  river  Boyana  at  the  S.  K 
extremity  of  the  lake  of  Scutari,  18  nou  fnm 
the  Adriatic  coast;  pop.  estimated  at  4'''.''^-'"'. 
It  is  surrounded  by  walls  and  defended  by  two 
castles,  has  several  mosques  and  chorches,  and 
is  the  see  of  botlj  a  Greek  and  a  Roman  Cutho- 
lie  bishop  ;  about  half  tho  population  belong  t  i 
the  latter  faith,  the  remainder  bein^  Ctrcck^  a£id 
Turks.  III.  Or  Za.nta  (anc.  r<d'iA  Lab^tity, 
ft  lake  of  European  Turkey,  AJbania.  on  ti^ 
frontiers  of  Montenegro ;  extreme  length  27  mu, 
breadth  from  S  to  10  m.  It  contains  Mrenl 
small  islandf.  5  of  whieh  are  inhabited.  r><T- 
eral  streams  tiow  into  it,  the  largeie^  of  whkrh 
is  the  Boyana,  which,  having  muted  wicb  ^ 
Moratcha  or  Zant  i  t  ters  it  from  the  N..  and 
issues  from  ita  K  extremity,  from  whencs  it 
liaa  a  comrse  to  the  aea  of  aboot  SO  m.,  and  ia 
navigable  for)ai|se  boats  as  ae  the  tmra 
of  Scutari. 

8CYLLA.   See  Sciouo. 

SCYTHE  AKD  SICKLE,  long  knlvM  with  ft 
curved  cdj;e,  the  former  commonly  need  for 
mowing  grass,  bushes,  &c.,  and  tho  latter, 
called  also  a  reaping  hook,  for  catting  gmtaL 
These  im]>ii  rni-iits  in  ancient  timc>  wore  fUso 
employed  as  warlike  weapons.  lu  ancient 
man  cameos  they  are  depicted  in  the  irmriooe 
forms  in  -^vl  irli  they  were  employed  under  the 
general  name  oi/alx;  as  the/alx  mamria^  the 
crooked  sickle,  snoh  as  is  still  nsed  for  reaping 
grain  ;  falx  fa  naria^  the  long  scythe  for  mow- 
ing grass,  constructed  with  a  handle  at  T\cht 
angles  to  the  blade,  very  much  at  the  pris- 
cut  time;  falm  tinatoria,  arU'r'iri.t,  siL^tim, 
&c.,  the  pruning  knife,  bill  hook,  busli  ><  vr:.^-, 
&c.  The  implement  was*  a  8ytnt)ol  of  Saiurn, 
the  muoB  fakiferf  personifymg  timey  who  ctita 
down  and  destroys  all  tliinjrs  n«i  with  a  ficytho. 
As  a  weapon  the  scythe  was  alt«o  made  in  sev- 
eral fbrms.  The  sword  with  the  eorred  e^ 
WMihe /alcntus  etui*;  and  in  the  t^hapo  of  a 
short  hooked  knife,  the  handle  terminating  be- 
yond in  a  dagger,  it  was  msde  of  eonveniettl 
use  for  one  hand,  or  attached  to  the  end  of  a 
pole,  making  it  then  a  sort  of  pike.  In  another 
form,  which  was  nsed  by  the  Assyrians,  Modes, 
Persians,  and  the  Gauls  and  Brito&a,  the  loi^ 
crooked  scythe  blades  were  ftirtened  to  tiM 
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tx]«i  of  th^ir  chariot.*  cr  to  the  felloes  of  the 
whoiktaod  were  thns  made  to  cut  down  those 
iMf  whom  the  ehsrioto  weane  driven.  In 

jT'dtrn  warfare  M'vt!jt's  have  bv<:n  u-^vd  iu 
( 1««  combat,  and  make  a  formidable  weapon. 
— A4  a^rkroltaral  instruments,  there  waa  little 
<j:5rreQce  in  the  forms  of  the  inewilt  acjtbes 
L^A  sickle*  from  tho«e  of  the  present  time,  and 
ismj  appear  from  the  repreaentaiions  of  them 
t»ba«e  been  w  weD  mSmpbeA  for  their  mee  «• 
anj  made  up  to  the  ITth  (  cnturj".    Tlie  samo 
lunos  appear  in  the  iUostrations  of  Stnitt  in 
kit  **Maaiiera  and  Cuitoma  of  the  People  of 
ladaML"  nd  vera  there  in  use  more  th«n  10 
op^rarirt  airo.   The  f«rt;ith  or  handle  wjl«<  how- 
■' '^r  firiigLl  instead  of  tTwked,  and  wa>  lur- 
Li^^l  vitfa  onljoneinst^d  of  two  of  tlic  short 
hxatiit<  which  are  insv-rted  into  the  snath  to 
boU  of.  Among  the  earliest  recorded  im- 
:  r'Tcneoti  m  their  mamifaetiire  ia  the  Btxtteii' 
:  J  A  the  back  edge  by  weldiufr  to  it  a  strip 
iron.    This  wa>  :il>o  one  of  the  earliest 
Americaii  iiit.^"h.iiijcai  iuvcuiioiiis  being  made 
I V  Joseph  Jenkiis  a  aldtfhl  iron  manufacturer, 
*'ro  estabU^heil  rrnn  worlis  in  104*^  on  the 
b*Mfa&  river  in  Lyna,  Ma^,  and  ia  May,  1655, 
fteeiTed  freiii  the  lecrulatiiiv  a  special  grant  or 
:*jr-t  running  7  vears  ft-r  t]ii:s  improvement. 
1-  the  notices  of  early  iron  works  in  New 
L;.<:liad,  scythes  are  generally  named  among 
WMt  iiB|MNtant  products.    Among  tho 
ciaafactarers  e«roeially  noted  f"r  thir^  and 
e^ilar  nrodoctiotis  was  Hugh  Orr,  a  Scotch- 
Baa.  who  emigrated  to  Bmgewater.  Ifaaa^ 
IT.H  and  there  huilt  a  -h.-j.  f    tlii-  j  articu- 
branch.   He  soon  added  to  it  the  manulao- 
«w»  rf  aie«,  and  afterward  introduced  both  in 
-•  A'ie  Island  and  Coimeetieut.   His  son  Bob- 
fcrt  Orr  (e-^taMtshe*!  the  pre«ent  mode  of  forging 
•ry-^w  » jih  the  trip  hammer,  and  was  the  first 
to  make  iron  sbo^ls  in  Massaehnsetts.  The 
c^4ne«  ha.*;  ^ince  Ken  l;ir;:v].v  rt.ruliicted  in 
^'TUoft,  Worcester  co.,  and  ah>o  in  aeveral  towns 
cMaiMfiklNewTow.  ftishowerergradaally 
"t^appearing  before  the  introduction  of  mowing 
»i  reap inir  maohm-is.    In  Ei)i.'l:ini1  the  mann- 
fcf^re  liiis  Wn  an  iuipurtaDt  uuc  for  the  last 
^"  Jtan.  and  bee  been  particularly  suocessfiil 
*^  tJ^e  X.  extremity  of  Derby-iiire,  ortoridinz 
^  '"-t  6  m.  S.  from  Shield.  It  was  established 
•     hr  a  party  of  Flendngt  who  were  driren 
'^'ci  the  Xetherland.-*,  tho  scythe  makers 
^  r?  them  settling  in  the  pari-h  of  Norton 
Kxi  the  fiickle  roakt-rs  iu  the  adjoining  one  r,f 
^  »'B£i<in,  The  be-it  of  them  tools  are  t-till 
^•i'-f  ia  thi«  neigh borhot>d,  und  in  Bri-t-  l  and 
Ia  the  New  York  market  only  Eng- 
^  ieUee  are  foimd,  nd  ftw  of  theee  are 
f  •■■  "r,<,T  are  distinguished  from  vt' 
'"l      cre^^nt  form  of  tho  blade,  and  liicir 
^"Siptnitively  -short  length,  about  3  feet,  while 
*>iat  of  the  K->-tlie  is  from  3  to  6  feet  WImII 
the  sickle  is  held  in  th<»  right  hand,  and 
w rrua  beinggathered  up  with  tlie  left  arm 
^  iH'^of.  The  eertheia  always  swung  free 
vi^kthhai^d    T  :   <    of tfaaticklevhicli 


comee  next  the  pronnd  n.«  it  held  i«  bevelled 
off  and  notciied  over  tlie  £ace  of  the  bevel  UkB 
a  file,  giving  to  the  impleinent  a  sarrated  e^a^ 

English  scythes  also  are  imi>orted  into  the 
United  States.  They  ditter  from  those  made 
in  this  country  by  theii;  very  thin  flnt  web  of 
cast  steel,  which,  if  rtelie%'«i  from  tho  iron  ffb 
riveted  alonp  the  bm  k  o<li:e.  might  be  rolled 
up  like  a  ribbon,  and  would  when  released 
spring  ont  atraight  ngain,  It  ia  tempered  eo  if 
to  take  nn  erUe  like  a  razor.  These  teytbtf 
are  fitted  only  for  very  smooth  lawns. 

80YTHIA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  vait 
area  of  indeterminate  boundariea  fai  aailani 
Enrrvpe  nnd  wc-tcm  A -in.  The  name  was  un- 
known to  the  uaitivc  ptipulatiou.  uho,  accord- 
ing to  Herodotus  called  themselves  8co1oti. 
They  are  nientioned  as  S  ythians  hy  IK  siod, 
who  deecribea  them  as  living  in  wagons  and 
feeding  on  mares*  milk ;  and  tlie  esme  chanfr* 
teristies.  but  not  the  name,  are  given  to  them 
by  II(tiner.  Herodotus,  the  prin«  ijial  anthority 
ou  the  subjc<>t^  de*^cribes  8cvtLiii  as  a  fe4uare 
area«  extending  4X*00  stadia  (nearly  500  miles) 
on  every  ^'uU-,  tlic  Knithrrn  houndary  b^-inj.'  the 
coast  trom  the  mouth  of  the  lianube  (not  m- 
oluding  the  Tanrio  Chenoneaos)  to  the  sea  of 
Azof  (Xiebuhr)  or  to  the  mouth  of  the  Don 
(Kawlinson).  On  tlie  N.  were  the  nations 
called  Agathyrsi.  Neurl,  Androf»liagi,  and  Me- 
lanchlani.  Much  of  Ms  tk^thian  geography 
i>  fuTiruJ^d  on  mL«conception«.  and  i.-^  unintel- 
ligible, but  it  probably  comprehend^  the 
whole  region  from  the  Dannbe  and  the  ihoqb- 
tains  E.  of  Transylvania  to  the  lower  Don. 
8ub.<o<iuentIy  the  Herodotean  bcythia  was  co»> 
quered  by  the  Sermatians,  who  gara  their 
nana  to  it ;  and  the  Greeka  having  beeooM 
aeqinaintefl  through  the  conqnc^tsof  AI<-Trtn»ler 
with  iVftiiUi<!  tribes  t)eyond  tlit-  Jihoon  iUaus) 
and  the  Sihon  (Jaxartes),tranBferrc-d  the  name 
of  Srythia  to  their  conntry  :  tfiat  the  Sc  ythia 
of  Ftolemy  and  of  H<»nan  writers  under  the 
empire  Is  ezclnslneljr  Arit^  in^oding  iD 
northern  Asiafrnm  tlieVolgato  8eri< a ((  iiiiih). 
It  wn«i  d:vT<!eil  l»y  t)ic  Tmaus  mountains  (the 
wefurii  {#arl  of  tlic  Himalaya  with  its  otishoota) 
into  SeptMa  intra  Jmaum  and  Seythia  extra 
JjT-rum. — IlerodotUR,  who  vii^ited  the  Greek 
settlements  on  the  Euxine,  and  made  imjniries 
both  of  Scythians  and  Greeks,  gives  a  detailed 
account  of  the  Scythian  people,  dominion,  and 
njaimers  of  his  time.  They  were  nomadic 
tribes,  livinpr  on  food  derived  frcoa  animals, 
migrating  a<-cording  to  the  wants  of  tlieir  cat* 
tie,  keeping  large  tro^'p-;  «.f  hfiroo^.  eTrelliti^  in 
cavalry  exerciKS  and  artnery,  and  wor»liippiog 
the  sword,  an  elevated  iron  efaneter.  as  their 
chief  divinity,  to  whi' li  th*.y  j-aerifu  td  hhecp, 
horses,  and  a  portion  ot  tiie  prisoners  taken  m 
war.  Hipjiocrates.  more  pre<-i»ely  than  Herod- 
otna,  describes  their  fKr^^inal  ap(>earBnce  aa 
dit^V  rent  from  Th:it  of  the  n  -t  of  mankind,  and 
like  i«j  nothing  but  itfH.I£.  Ihi  ir  U«dies  aro 
grots  and  fleshy;  tho  joints  are  Imji^  and 
yitldiog;  thebailjilabbr;  tb^have  botUttla 
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iMdr,  and  thef  all  cknely  THiaiwMe  one  an- 

other."  Aniong  their  barbarons  rites  were 
the  followiog :  The  Scythian  soldier  drank  tfie 
blood  of  the  first  man  he  overthrew  in  battle. 
The  fcalps  and  skins  ofdain  enemies  were  pre- 
served as  martial  do'  orntions,  nnd  the  skulls 
were  formed  into  driulJuig  cuue*.  Once  a  year 
thaohiot'  of  every  horde  filled  ft  vaat  vat  witli 
wine,  niul  divided  it.  amonpf  the  M'arriors  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  eneuiieti  they  had 
fllajii,  thofla  whoaa  hands  were  un.staiued  re- 
criv'i'i,'  none.  Thoy  entombed  their  kings 
amid  socrilices  of  men  and  beasts,  put  out  the 
ejMof  all  their  ahnres,  gave  credit  to  sooth  ««ay> 
erH,  and  had  an  extreme  hatred  of  all  f«M\  iirn 
customs.  Beside  the  nomodio  hordeSt  forming 
the  bulk  of  tlie  population,  to  which  the  ofaiera 
belonged,  there  were  agricultural  Scytliians, 
with  fixwl  abcwle**,  raioinfj  and  exporting  corn 
aud  futiijg  bread,  who  dwelt  idong  the  Dnieper 
(Borystlienes)  and  Bug  (Ilypanis),  within  the 
influence  of  the  Greek  settlements,  and  were 

Srobably  regarded  as  degenerate  brethren. 
Kebuhr  sQppo«eii  that  they  were  a  foreign  race 
reduced  t<">  Rcr%ntndc.  Repufmant  from  their 
habits  and  formidable  from  their  force,  with 
eywy  man  a  praotised  horse-bowman,  Thuoy- 
dides  declared  that  the  Scythians  would  he  ir- 
resistible if  they  could  only  unite. — ^Two  prin- 
cipal events  are  recorded  in  th^  history.  The 
successors  of  the  Cimmerians  in  the  order  of 
migration  westward,  they  drove  the  latter  be- 
fore them  southward  into  Asio  Minor,  Ardys 
being  then  king  of  Lydia^  and  themselves  in- 
vaded the  Median  empire,  near  the  close  of  the 
7th  ceotory  B.  0.  Herodotus  preserves  the  ac- 
ooont  of  thepoet  Aristeas,  that  the  Griifins  of 
the  extreme  north  initiated  the  migratory 
movement  which  tinally  expelled  the  Cimme- 
riaas  from  their  territory,  but  heard  himself 
wiothor  exjilaniition,  that  the  Scythians  wore 
driven  across  the  Araxes  and  precipitated  upon 
the  CKmmerittOs  in  oonseqnenoe  of  an  ttnsno* 
cessfiil  war  with  the  Massag'  f  a\  The  Sc)thian 
host  pursued  the  fugitive  tribes,  but,  mistaking 
the  way,  passed  E.  in.Htead  of  W.  of  the  Oau- 
ettoa,  and  thus  entered  Media  instead  of  Asia 
Minor.  Niebuhr  supposes,  contrary  to  the 
Herodotean  account,  that  the  Cimmerians  es- 
caped into  Asia  Minor  across  the  Thraoian 
Bosporus,  and  that  their  ex|»^l^^;ion  w^as  not 
connected  with  the  Scy  ttiian  invasion  of  Media. 
The  Median  king  Oyaxares  was  besieging  Nine- 
veh,  butde>i=5ted  in  order  to  meet  the  unexpect- 
ed inroad  of  the  Scytiiiaus.  Ue  was  complete- 
I7  defeated,  and  they  became  masters  of  the 
country,  holding  cruel  and  oppre>«ivc  sway  for 
26  years  as  far  as  Palestine  and  the  borders  of 
Egypt.  At  length  their  chiefs  were  slain  when 
intoxicated  at  a  banquet,  the  hordes  were  ex- 
pelled, and  Oyaxares  resumed  the  th  ri  mo.  The 
second  event  in  Scythian  history  is  the  inva- 
sion by  Darius  (about  616-616  B.  C).  under- 
taken to  nren^e  their  inroad  upon  Media.  Ilo 
summoned  the  whole  force  of  his  empire,  and 
aanhed  thion^  Thnwe  with  an  amy  of 


780^  boffse  and  Ibot,  while  a  flaaft  of  tH 

vessels  preceded  him  to  the   Danube  t.! 
threw  across  a  bridge  of  boats.    Nothing  f= 
ther  is  certain  except  that  he  advanced  a^i> 
Scy  this  and  retreated  with  severe  loss.  CtoiM 
says  that  after  a  15  days'  march  he  ♦■\.  l;tnfft>i 
his  bow  tur  that  of  the  bcythiuii  king,  itad  Si- 
mediately  fled  on  diaooTttring  the  latUr  10  fa 
the  larger.    In  the  narrntive  of  Herf>di»tcj<  & 
army  consisting  chiefly  of  foot  marches  a«<r 
abont  18  degrees  of  loogtitode,  in  the  Cms 
enemies.  nrros=;  at  least  G  lar^e  rivers,  ihron^": 
a  country  without  roads,  and  either  deviMiUt«A 
or  uneolliTBted.  There  are  eonatant  sldnaiib- 
es,  but  the  Hcythian  king  avoids  a  generml  tz- 
gagement,  aud  sends  to  Dados  the  sjmWIki. 
present  of  a  bird,  a  mouse,  a  frog,  and  5  vr- 
rows.    At  length  the  Persians  begin  a  r&i  J 
retreat,  hut  the  8c}'thian8  reach  the  bridg*  •.'C 
the  Danube  before  them,  which  was  fA\ei 
onlybya  stratagem  of  the  loniana;  and  Dsriu 
was  thus  able  to  return  to  Asia.    When  Alri- 
ander  crossed  the  Danube,  it  was  not  nomiusl  j 
an  invasion  of  Scythia,  which  term  was  tk^ 
limited  to  the  conntrr  (^f  northern  r.on:»l>: 
nations  that  were  not  SarmaUan,  and  in  titt 
time  of  Ptolemy  was  applied  only  to  the  searu- 
]y  V;iif)wn  northern  re;jions  of  Asia.    The  Ro- 
mans had  manellous  narratives,  but  iissae 
knowledge,  conoeming  the  inhabitants  of  tUi 
immense  territory. — Kiebuhr,  Bockh,  Schi.' 
arik,  Thirlwall,  and  Grote  maintain  that  tU 
Scythians  of  Herodotus  were  of  the  MoixiT^ 
lian  race,  the  prototypes  of  the  Uun*,  licka- 
rifin's,  and  Tnrk-*  of  later  ocntnrie-.   1 '  l^o^jir. 
KlapruUi,  (iriinni,  I>ouald.sou,  and  liii.'^ 
controvert  tlm  opinion,  and  consider  them  u» 
behmfr  to  1  lie  In<h (-European  race.  Tlieanalery 
of  physiological  characteristics  or  of  maxuM» 
and  onstoms  Is  less  decisive  than  that  of  ka- 
guage;  nnd,  according  to  Eawlinson.  of  the 
small  number  of  Scythic  words  which  rcmaia. 
nearly  all  present  roots  capable  of  identificatioa 
with  Will  known  Indo-European  term^v. — ^^»? 
Kicbuhr,  KUine  Schriften  ;  and  Bawiinsons 

Herodotus,"  vol.  iii.  (1660). 

SEA.    See  Ocean. 

SEA  ANEMONE.   See  Aozona. 

SEA  BEAR.   See  Seal. 

SEA  CAT.  the  common  name  of  the  rartila- 
ginon?i  fi~ho«  of  the  order  lo!orry?i,i.\i  and  fam- 
ily chimcprouiei.  They  seem  to  form  a  group 
intermediate  between  the  sturgeons  and  slurks; 
the  dorsal  ( Drd  i.*s  continuous,  with  cart  ilagioou 
nenral  arches  and  transverse  procc6s«ji;  the 
aknll  is  short  and  roonded,  proaneed  on  each 
side  into  a  y)roeess  towhidi  tho  I-  wcrjaw  is: 
connected  instead  of  to  an  otauadratum  ;  the 
up|)er  jaw  and  palate  are  fhsed  with  the  dcnil, 
without  traces  of  suture ;  the  uj  ^  er  jaw  hai>  4 
broad  plate?«  or  teeth,  and  the  l«-\v,r  2;  the 
eyes  very  lurfje  aad  witln  tut  lid>;  naial  cavitie* 
very  large  and  eonvoluted.  opening  on  the  un- 
der side  of  the  snont  in  front  of  the  mouth, 
which  is  small;  the  branchia)  are  not  fixed  by 
their  onler  margin,  and  are  eoirered  by  a  small 
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operrolnm,  aifTiprinijtotlieliyoM  arch,  with  only 
B  fii^Ie  ftperture  on  each  rade  behind  the  head, 
MOBOiMing  interiorly  with  6  branehlal  iaes 

opfnhijr  wparatelr  into  th?  pharvnx;  there 
DO  iir  bladder,  anid  the  intestine  haa  a  spiral 
Tilre.  The  akin  n  oorered  with  plteoM  gran- 
ilCf;  batwwB  the  eyes  is  a  fleshy  chib-shaped 
yr\*h  serrated  edge  and  ending  in  a  sprne, 
which  Bc»raeirhat  resernljles  a  crown,  and  hag 
I^TCQ  rise  to  one  of  its  popular  names,  "  the 
inn?  of  tti.:»  horringV'  tlioM-h  in  thi;*  as  in 
maaj  other  instances  the  monarch  preys  apoa 
\m  sableelt.  The  ventrals  ire  abdomfnil,  the 
va\  small,  the  pectorals  powerful,  and  the  tail 
"terocercal :  the  anterior  dorsal  is  short,  tri- 
nDrolar,  with  a  strong  spine  for  the  first  ray, 
cmI  it  placed  oner  the  i«  or<>rals.  They  are 
onparous,  tho  lanr^  oiv:^*  lioini;  enclosed  in  a 
lathery  capsule ;  the  males  arc  provided  with 
triM  claspers.  liimiras  gsve  the  nflono  of 
di-nrridte  to  the  family  from  their  singular 
iLppwrancc,  as  they  at  first  siirht.  nn-l  in  ill 
ftnffed  specimens,  presented  to  liitn  :i  seeming 
tr.ioa  of  parts  of  mfibrent  animals  and  of  oon- 
tn-rictnry  chnrn^tcr«. — ^The  northern  sea  cat 
{'\immm  manstrosa,  Linn,)  haa  a  conical  snout, 
tbe  (tomb  eonttsrnoin  ttnd  rMehinif  to  the  end 
of  tbe  wliii'h  h  proloTi/eJ  int<>  a  ?*l«*n(ler 
fiiaaient;  the  bxiy  L««  elongated  and  shark-like ; 
tfce  eyw  have  a  irreenish  pupil  surrounded  by  a 
vhite  iris,  and  they  shine,  espocjaUy  at  niglit, 
lilicatv'  eyes,  whence  the  common  name:  the 
c"!  .>r  is  silvery  with  brown  spots :  the  tail  is 
nearly  as  long  as  the  hody.  It  attains  a 
of  8  or  4  feet,  .-trul  is  fo-jiul  in  the  Xort!! 
seaxod  northern  Atlantic,  where  it  pursues  the 
*«sb  of  herring  and  other  migratory  fish ;  it 
tl.^  feeds  on  jelly  fishes  and  crustaceans ;  it 
hi*  been  tn'^: -n  '>n  the  enfissts  of  Great  Britain. 
T^e  fle«h  is  tough,  but  the  Norwerians  make 
iwof  the  eprs  as  food ;  the  oil  of  the  uner  is  em- 
p!."»Ted  by  t'j 'Til  in  <iii"rT=e'  "f  tlie  eyes  an'1  for 
rofjods,  and  the  end  of  the  tail  for  pipe  pickers. 
'^The  sonthem  sea  cat  heloniri  to  the  Rsnns 
f-i'^'yrhf/nehfrs  (Gronov.).  and  is  the  C.  austral  it 
iftnnor.):  the  <fnn'it  end'  in  a  gristly  ap[>end- 

bent  backward  at  the  end  so  as  to  resem- 
ble a  hoe;  the  anterior  dorsal  is  very  fax  for- 
Vipil  over  the  peefira'-".  \}\''     rirertlie  vcntrali^ 

retching  to  the  caudal,  and  the  tail  does 
M cod  10  a  fllainent;  it  is  of  ahont  the  sasne 
^  u  the  northern  animal,  and  silvery,  tinged 
»i;h  rellowish  brown;  it  inhahit-Jthe  «nnth»»m 

and.  like  the  other,  in  very  deep  water. 
j^EAC'tW.   s,  e  MA3raTii. 
^^EAClX  i'MHEIi  nTienf  the  popular  names 
i>f  tie  h>lothuricu  the  highest  order  of  the 
(''^o^wmt,  whfeh  are  the  hishest  dasa  of  ra^ 
animals;  the  name  is  derived  from  tln^ir 
f«i«rally  tlon?ated  and  more  or  lea«*  rylindri- 
8d  tnd  warty  form;  they  are  also  called  sea 
fr  "n  their  vermicular  mode  of  creeping. 
Tl:r  body  has  not  the  cilenrcons  revering  of 

star  fi&hes  and  sea  urchins,  but  is  rather 

with  a  leatherr  skhi  sometimes  fbmisfaad 
^  esleareooa  places  or  grannlea  without 


spines :  the  month  is  at  one  end  and  the  cloa- 
cal  opening  at  the  other,  the  formm'  snrroond* 
ed  by  branehinf  and  retraotile  tentaelea  svp* 

ported  on  an  i";-ieou<5  rinL'  whieh  forms  the 
rudiment  of  an  internal  skeleton;  the  ambQ" 
lacra  (feet)  or  snekers  are  arranged  nsnaUj 
in  longitudinal  rows  on  the  sMes  of  the  bo^, 
alternatinpr  with  spaces  having  no  sooh  appara- 
tus, and  corresponding  to  the  spiny  rows  of 
star  fishes  and  sea  arch  ins;  motion  laeflbeleil 
principally  \>y  the-^e  suekers.  the  month  for- 
ward. By  the  introduction  or  ^feotion  of  wa- 
ter at  tihe  posterior  ejctremity  the  body  may  be 
made  to  fl>oiime  great  variations  in  length  and 
width,  and  the  creneral  appearance  externally 
ismore  th:it  r>f  nn  .innt-lid  than  a  radiate.  Some 
of  the  genera  |a.-<  mjnnjito  )  liave  COtaiMOlia  IB- 
chor-Uke  hook:^  l-y  whieh  tliey  attach  them- 
selves, each  inserted  obliquely  under  a  small 
snbentaneoos  scale  perlbrated  bf  a  eaiial ;  the 
mu<irular  layer  under  the  skin  is  very  thick, 
and  «o  powerful  in  its  constrietion'*  that  the 
anitu:il  min  diacliarge  all  its  viscera  through  tho 
mouth,  this  operatioii  perhapa  in  some  easea 
depending  partly  on  tne  sudden  change  of 
pressure  when  the  specimea  is  qoicklv  taken 
from  a  ffreat  depth.  They  have  n  well  deval* 
oped  ce5so]>h3ir«':il  rini:.  whirli  sends  off  nerves 
to  the  body  and  tentacies ;  the  intestinal  canal 
is  very  long,  retained  in  place  by  a  kind  of 
membranoiH  mesentery,  and  generally  nnnym* 
metrical ;  they  have  a  dirtinct  vascular  system, 
but  no  heart;  the  tubes  for  the  water  for  rea- 
piration  are  mnch  branohed,  and  open  from 
the  cloaca;  respir  r'  n  1^  al>o  effected  partly 
by  the  tentacles  around  the  mouth,  which  com- 
mtmtcate  with  the  aquiferons  system,  and  by 
the  water  introdnoed  into  the  visceral  eatity. 
The  ambulatory  organs  or  feet  are  arrnnffed 
either  in  5  rows  as  on  the  ribs  of  a  melon,  or 
only  on  the  lower  sarfhce,  or  on  a  Und  of  ven- 
tnil  di-ik:  their  •niotii«n>'  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea  are  aided  also  by  tho  oral  prehensile  tenta- 
eles.  The  sexes  are  distinct;  acme  mnlllply 
hy  fi5su ration,  but  most  by  means  of  eggs;  in 
tJie  lir-t  fonn  tho  young  ha««  an  oval  ciliated 
body,  like  an  infusorial  animalcule,  without  ex- 
ternal organs  or  distinction  of  parts;  in  the 
next  larviil  eliantre  the  organs  are  developed,  at 
first  in  a  bilateral  manner  (according  to  M&l- 
ler),  and  then  pass  into  the  radhrted  type  hf  n 

f)roce9s  of  internal  gemmation,  receiving  new 
ocomotive  organs  in  tho  ciliated  fringe  as  they 
pa«»8  into  the  pupa  form,  from  which  the  true 
echinoderm  is  developed. — The  old  genus  hoU- 
thnrin  fT/mn.)  lias  been  wirio'^lr  subdivided 
by  modem  authors,  whotie  uameti  even  cannot 
beitttrodiieedhere.  They  are  generally  small  on 
the  Xe\v  Enirlaiid  co.i^t.  hut  attain  a  large  sizo 
in  the  bay  of  Fundy  and  on  the  banks  of  New- 
foundland; on  the  mud  flats  of  the  Florida 
reefs  they  iire  sometimes  seen  more  than  a  fOtA 
long  and  ^  or  4  inches  in  circumference.  All 
along  the  American  coast  is  found  the  •ei^r^ 
daetyla  Brwreut  (Ayres),  from  8  to  6  tnehat 
2ong^  of  n  dark  brawn  oolor,  with  10  ymf 
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ImiuiliiBg  toitoolM;  it  lirw  on  muddy  bot- 
toms ill  BhaUow  wutcr  aiuoiif;  tlic  roots  of  20a- 
Ura.  The  Cuvieria  Fabricii  (Dub.  and  Kor. ; 
^.  tquamata,  Fabr.)  is  abOQt  8  inchM  long,  of 
a  bright  brick-red,  the  color  being  readily  im- 
parted to  alcohol  and  even  to  water;  it  Is 
sealed  and  granulated  above,  and  has  10  tenta- 
filw;  it  is  generally  caught  on  hooks,  and  oc- 
curs on  tht'  roiust  of  New  England.  The  ehiro^ 
dota  arcnata  (Gould)  is  d  to  0  inches  long, 
dub-shaped,  Msdiiig  posteriorly  in  a  tube  about 
the  size  of  a  crow  qn-l! :  Ww  mlnr  is  lip:ht  drab, 
with  calcareous  granules;  it  ib  found  on  our 
iMaohes  after  ■tonni,  and  IWea  in  shallow  wa- 
ter. The  lotryoihutyla  grandis  (Ayrcs)  is  very 
abandant  in  the  bay  of  Fundy  and  on  the 
lianks  of  NewfonndUnd,  and  attains  a  length 
of  6  to  8  inches;  wlien  boiled  it  is  very  palata- 
ble, and  no  doubt  could  bo  niado  as  important 
au  article  of  trade  as  the  tripaug  of  the  East 
Indies.  The  breeding  season  on  onr  coast 
seeiiTJ  to  be  the  winter  and  spring.  The  quina- 
ry arrangement  prevails  among  holothurians 
as  among  other  eohinoderms.  For  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  8  genera  and  13  ^pefies  of  the 
Amerioaa  coast,  all  of  which  are  ditierent  from 
thoee  of  Europe,  see  "  Proceedings  of  the  Bos- 
ton Society  of  Natural  History,"  vol.  iv. 
(18fil-'2>,  where  Dr.  W.  O.  Ayres  has  carefully 
oompared  them. — ^Among  the  European  speaes 
may  bo  mentioned  the  //.  (psoltu)  phantaptu 
(Linn.),  with  an  almost  scaly  envelope,  and  the 
feet  of  its  central  disk  arranged  in  3  series;  the 
ff.  tqvamata  (Fabr.),  a  small  spedes,  with  the 
lower  surface  flat  and  soft  with  a  frreat  num- 
ber of  feet,  and  rough  and  &caly  above;  and 
the  H.  tremula  (Gmel.),  of  the  Mediterranean, 
blai  ki  h,  briiitled  above,  with  numerous  feet 
below,  and  30  branched  tentacles.  The  last 
aamed  grows  to  a  foot  in  length,  and  is  on« 
of  the  species  euton  by  the  Italian  fishermen. 
These  animala  were  called  by  the  ancient  wri- 
ters purgammto  flMfj*  and  jmienda  marina ; 
their  food  consists  of  marine  creatures,  and 
sometimes  very  solid  ones,  as  their  powerful 
oral  apparatus  would  indicate.  Several  spe- 
cies of  holothurians  are  collected  in  the  iSsit 
Indies  for  food,  under  the  name  of  ?'fV/u:  dc  mer 
or  tripang,  whose  taking  and  pre{>aratioa  em- 
I1I07 great  numbers  of  the  Malays  and  Poly- 
nesians; the  best  are  found  on  reefs  of  mixed 
coral  and  sand  in  the  Fetgee  ^oup  in  1  or  2 
frthoms  of  water,  and  are  obtamed  by  ^ving ; 
they  arc  p  irrhased  in  the  fresh  state  of  the  na- 
tives for  various  articles  of  use  or  ornameuti 
are  first  boiled  in  their  own  liquid,  and  aro 
then  dried  on  stages  in  large  liouses  heated  by 
fires.  They  meet  with  a  ready  sale  in  the  Chi- 
nese markets  as  ingredients  for  Hoh  soups, 
bringing  from  10  to  50  cts.  a  pound  ($13  to  $60 
a  picul  of  insj  lbs.),  according  to  ijualitj.  For 
an  account  of  the  mode  of  ]»reparaiiun,  see  vol. 
iii.  of  the  *' Narrative  of  the  U.  S.  Exploring 
Expedition"  under  Capt.  Wilkes,  pp.  218-222, 
with  a  plate. — From  researches  made  on  our 
ooast  it  appears  tliat  the  laml^arian  zone  just 


Mow  low  water  mark  Is  tlie  ftforfle  nri^ 

denco  of  liolothnrians.  thougTi  a  few  :  '.r 
deep  water ;  tynapta  is  found  from  low  waie 
mark  to  6  or  7  fiitnoma,  tderodaetyla  and  eMr»- 
dota  in  very  shoal  places,  Cutieria  and  jmkm 
in  little  deeper,  the  latter  even  to  18  fatLaotf. 
and  hotryodaetyla  and  ttcreoderma  in  30  to 
fathoms  on  the  banks  of  N^ewfonndland.  TIms 
found  in  shallow  water  are  tlio  mt^t  r'^Ttsxicm, 
on  our  coast.  The  erhini  live  in  deeper  wane, 
and  the  star  fi.shes  are  the  lowest  both  inb^s- 

tat  and  in  the  radiated  m  nlc. 
8EA  DEVIL.   See  Goobs  Fiau. 
SEA  EGO.  See  Ecmsnm. 
SEA  ELEPHANT.   See  Saat. 
bEAFOX.  SeeSBaas. 
SEA  HOG.  See  Posroni. 
SEA  HORSE,  an  osseous  fish  of  the  cidv 
lophobranchs  (with  tufted  gills),  of  the  famHj 
of  pipe  fishes,  and  of  the  genns  fiippccasspa 
(Cuv.).  The  ordinal  and  family  cbaraciera  iism 
been  described  in  the  articles  LornoBEJJccai 
and  Pii'K  Flail.   In  the  present  genus,  wtki 
Includes  several  species,  the  snout  is  prokojCiMl 
and  the  head  elevated  posteriorly,  sotiit  v^l  i: 
resembling  a  miniature  horn's  head,  the 
being  represented  by  a  spiny  coronet  on  tiis  ee- 
ciput;  the  orbits,  i»ectoral  ring,  and  the  oihtr 
rings  of  the  mailed  body  are  more  or  less  ^iaj ; 
the  tall  n  withont  a  fin  snd  prdiem^,  and  by 
mean.s  of  it  they  suspend  themselves  to  Ml 
weeds  and  other  submarine  objects;  the  ey«s» 
are  prominent,  and  can  be  moved  indepetHitriii.  r 
of  eadk  other  and  in  opporito  directions;  tha 
pouch  in  which  the  males  carry  the  eggs  tiil 
they  are  hatched  opens  at  the  commv-ncemeLi 
of  the  tiul;  the  ventrals  are  abse  nt,  and  thepe^ 
torals  very  small  and  ju'-t  behind  tlie  led; 
there  is  a  single  short  dorsal  on  the  middle  of 
the  back,  whose  edge  has  a  8i>iral  motion  *  the 
females  have  a  small  anal,  whic  h  is  absent  in 
the  males ;  the  mouth  b  terminal  and  wkhoai 
teeth.  They  inhabit  sll  parts  <^  the  tOTl{l«^ 
ate  and  especially  of  the  tropical  oceans ;  the 
food  consists  of  minute  marine  animal  >. 
pecially  ova ;  a  kind  of  hibernation  has  i  c  ji 
observed  in  the  Mediterranean  species  by  Ru^ 
coni ;  they  swim  vertically,  with  the  tail  ready 
to  wind  instantly  around  any  olijoot  they  mc^u 
from  which  to  watch  and  seize  thi  ir  tiny  pney. 
There  is  one  species  in  the  British  seaa,  the  II, 
bretirmtru  (Cuv.),  0  inches  or  more  in  length, 
with  ranch  oomprened,  short,  and  deep  bod.v, 
divided  by  longitudinal  and  tr.ansverse  ridg«*, 
with  tubercles  at  the  lino  of  intersectioa ;  the 
snont  is  eompanitively  riiort;  it  can  dlnb  vp 
the  weed.s,  raising  tlie  body  by  moans  of  the 
spines  of  the  checks  and  chin ;  the  color  is 
ale  ashy  brown,  with  iridescent  tint«  about  the 
ead.  De  Kay  describes  the  iZ.  Hud$oniu*,  S  to 
6  inches  long,  from  t}»e  roa«?t  of  S.  New  Eng- 
land and  New  York;  it  is  of  a  yellowish  brows 
color,  with  12  rings  in  the  body  and  36  in  ths 
tail.    Other  species  are  found  in  the  Mt  diler* 
ranean,  and  more  abundantly  in  the  East  Inditia. 
Their  ipiii7  annor  protects  them  from  pfedb* 
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eeoaa  animals  and  from  injnrr  by  the  rooks 
tmoiur  which  ther  delight  to  dwell. 

8EA  HORSE.   See  Walrus. 

SEA  LEOPAKD.   See  Sb4L. 

SEA  UQN.  SeeSiuu 

SEA  NETTLEb  See  Acalkpm,  iad  July 

SEA  PIE.   See  Oyj>teb  Catciikb. 

SEA  PORCUPINE,  ft  common  name  of  the 
0»eou9  fishes  of  the  order  pUcto^fnatki  (with 
comb-like  ^ill-t  ri'nl'y  fi^^dontiiln'  or  prmno- 
dootii  tod  genera  dtodoii^  Utraodoiiy  dec,  so 
«dbd  Ami  tiie  tpisee  with  which  the  boaj  ie 
ttadded.  This  order,  which  contains  the  snn 
?!:h.  tntnfe  fi>h,  antl  tilo  tish  (described  here- 
4i:  r/.  ha*  the  iiit^nial  skelotoii  partly  ossified^ 
tnd  ih«  skin  covered  with  ganoid  scales  or 
feline*;  the  maxill;\rie9  and  interraaxiUartes are 
«^faolij  or  in  part  united,  and  the  upper  jaw  is 
ti  iBOflt  hmnovahlf  fixed  to  the  eraninin ;  there 
iir--  rii»  [laiHTiMtic  c.Tca,  no  well  developed  von- 
traii.  00  duct  to  the  air  bladder,  and  only  ve»- 
lizes  of  ribs.  In  the  family  of  gymnodonts  the 
t<«th  are  incorporated  with  the  bone  of  the 
jsvs,  and  rencmble  a  parrot's  beak  with  or 
wtUiout  mesial  division,  their  plates  consisting 
of  knd  dentfae  adapted  tor  hrsislng  and  onttinf 
t'l  Tustaceans,  mollusks.  atid  soa  weeds  npon 
Tiuch  they  feed.  The  skin  is  thick,  leathery, 
Mdtrmed  with  opines  which  stand  ont  in  every 
direction,  like  the  quills  of  a  porcnpine  or  the 
f -'rkles  nf  a  chestnut  bnrr,  when  the  body  is 

Ittotl  by  tiiling  with  air  the  stomuch,  or^ore 
[  roperly  a  large  ese  beneath  this  organ  commu- 
Bjj*;»*inL'  with  the  oesonhagns;  the  air  U  forced 
into  this  sac  bj  swallowing;  when  thus  dis- 
taiMthe  flih  loses  all  oommand  over  its  flns, 
ar^-i  rnlls  over  belly  upward,  floating  at  the 
mercy  of  the  witid  and  wares ;  as  it  !s  a  con?id- 
cnble  time  before  the  air  can  be  sudiciciitly  ex- 
pelle  i  to  allow  the  ftdi  to  resame  the  full  con- 

'  '^f  its  movoments,  many  are  caught  in  this 
^ctpleas  oonditiou ;  they  emit  a  blowing  sound 
VMtt  tiken,finoRitiie  expulsion  of  the  nr;  the 
'v!  u  short,  and  feeble  as  a  locomotive  oriran; 

qtinal  cord,  nrrr>rrliii|r  to  Owen,  is  very 
Aofi  Some  of  the  iamily  have  no  external 
ot>eDitigs  to  the  nostrils,  the  nerve  of  smell  l>eing 
<if>iTiiJ.-<l  on  o'^t;neon!i  tentacles.  Th  ir  tl'^sh 
i,  uaeiess  as  food,  and  in  some  is  poi^nous. 
Tb«y  ire  Tery  tensions  of  life,  on  aeooant  of 
the  small  size  of  the  c:ill  openings,  and  have  a 
^ttigreeable  odor  which  is  retained  even  in  al- 
for  years ;  they  are  mostly  inhabitants  of 
pi.  al  iseas,  and  of  moderate  size,  rarely  more 
^2  feet  in  kn^th,  with  the  di;imet€r  of  the 
•o3«t<Nl  btniy  more  than  half  of  this, — In  the 
-  >n4  iiodon  (Linn.)  there  is  no  mesial  dlTlslon 

■     jaws,  and  the  to  tti  nro  apparently  only  2 ; 

ipines  are  lonir,  thin,  sharp,  with  2  root-like 
W^^imm,  and  ea{)able  of  erection.  There  are 
^  ^t-edes,  of  which  8  are  described  by  Mitohill 

oocnrrint;  on  the  coast«i  of  the  United  8tatci», 
the  name  of  balloon  fishes ;  these  are  the 
fnaenJo^triatus,  about  6  inches  long,  green- 
<*ipoM«ndstripedwithd«rk;  tUJ^.pih^ 


smaller,  with  most  of  the  body  ftirni«>ied 
with  soft,  flexible  bristles  of  a  golden  color ;  and 
the/).  verrueontA^  with  a  warty  and  si  riv  sida, 
Theatinf^^a  (A  huntriT,  Til.),  of  t lie  East  Indian, 
S.  African,  and  &k>uth  Americmi  coasts,  to  the 
best  Icnown  to  seamen;  it  is  caught  in  nets  or 
on  hooks,  and  is  very  diflSciilt  to  handle  from 
the  snd<len  erection  of  the  spines  and  the  active 
motions  of  the  body. — In  Utraodon  (Linn.) 
there  is  a  mesial  snture  in  the  jaws,  so  thsl 
there  appear  to  he  2  leetli  above  and  2  below ; 
the  spines  are  verv  short,  and  the  head,  back, 
and  tail  are  genertdly  smooth.  The  9!  dt^fiem 
(Paterson),  with  electric  properties,  has  the 
skin  entirely  smooth.  (See  Electric  Fisnss.) 
The  T.  Fennantii  (Yarr.),  feet  long,  has  been 
canght  on  the  eosst  of  Cornwall ;  it  Is  blue 
above,  silvery  white  on  the  side«  and  below, 
with  tins  and  tail  brown ;  the  abdomen  only  is 
covered  with  spines.  There  are  several  species 
on  tlie  Atnerican  const,  of  wliich  the  most  com- 
mon is  T.  txirgidut  (Mitch.),  6  to  14  inches  long, 
olive-green  above  and  whitish  below ;  the  abdo- 
men lax,  covered  with  prickles  and  oapaUe  of 
considerable  distention;  it  is  not  uncommon 
about  l^rtha's  Vineyard,  and  on  the  Ma^chn- 
setts  and  New  York  coasts,  where  it  goes  bf 
the  narne-i  of  puffer  and  '*'r  1!  ti  h .  ( )t  1  i  r  n  ninea 
for  this  and  the  preceding  genus  arc  globe  iiah, 
nrehin  fish,  and  splne-belly. 

SEA  RAVEN,  an  acanthopterous  fish  of  the 
bnllhead  or  scnipin  family,  and  genns  hf^nitrin- 
ierua  (Cuv,),  one  of  the  uglici't  of  this  ugly 
groop.  The  head  is  Itattened,  ro  u  ^^1 1 ,  and  sniny  • 
the  pectorals  are  large  and  wintr-like,  aavan- 
cing  £ar  under  the  throat, and  with  no  free  raya; 
▼entrals  nnder  the  pe^rals,  consisting  m  a 
spine  and  3  or  4  soft  rays;  the  1st  dorsal 
deeply  notched,  and  all  the  tin  rays  simple ;  the 
bead  and  jaws  are  furnished  with  numerous 
cntaneous  branching  filaments,  which  with  the 
spines  and  hn?c  month  render  the  physiognomy 
of  the  fish  any  thing  but  pleasing ;  there  are 
sharp,  card-like  teeth  on  the  jaws,  vomer,  pal* 
ate,  and  pharyngeal  bones ;  the  toninie  If 
smooth,  the  branchiostegal  rays  6,  and  the 
body  without  scales.  The  typicid  s[)ecie8  is  the 
common  sea  raven  {ff.  Acadianm^  Storer), 
called  also  the  Acadian  bullhead  and  deep 
water  sculpin  \  it  attains  a  length  of  2  feet  and 
a  weight  of  4  or  6  lbs.  The  colors  Tsry  eai- 
cpcdinply.  predentin};  r  v,  rv  hhade  of  dark 
brown,  blood  red,  pinkish  purple,  and  yellowish 
brown,  with  varions  markings  and  bands ;  yel- 
lowish white  below.  The  form  issculpin-like; 
the  head  i-*  larpe,  about  \  of  the  whole  length, 
with  enormous  gape  and  hideous  appearance; 
the  whole  body  abnove  the  lateral  hne  is  gran- 
ulated, and  thickly  studded  with  tubercles;  Uie 
1st  8  rays  of  the  ist  dorsal  are  longest,  and  with 
the  other  rays  of  tills  llnare  fringed  at  the  end. 
It  is  not  unfrequently  taken  on  hooks  by  cod 
fishermen  in  deep  water  around  the  ledges  of 
>\iassachusetts  bay,  in  Nova  Scotia,  the  gulf  of 
8t.  Lawrence,  and  the  New  Englimd  and  New 
York  ooaals.  like  the  land  man,  it  Is  oiiiiilf<- 
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wom  incl  ttHvdoiw,  acliog  the  part  of  ft  oatAil 
flcavon^'or  in  removing  decaying  mattaflb 

8EA  SERPENT,  a  nuurine  animal,  by 

Gonoidered  fabulous,  and  by  others  a  verity, 
said  to  inhabit  chietiy  the  northern  seas,  eape- 
eially  about  the  coasts  of  Norway  and  New 
England.  It  ia  important  to  obseire  that  the 
idea  of  a  eea  serpent  certainly  orfL'inated  in 
northern  Europe,  and  wus  clearly  myiiiological 
in  Itg  firat  conception.   The  Midgard  serpent, 
offr-pring  of  Loki,  which  jirirds  tbe  world  in  its 
foldLtt  and  inhabits  the  deep  ocean  till  the 
twilight  of  the  gods,"  vh«n  it  and  Tlior  will 
kill  each  otht-r,  pluys  a  conspiciious  part  in  tbo 
£dda ;  and  the  gradual  degradation  of  the  idea 
fK»m  mythology  to  nataraTfaiBtoryiii  its  nattve 
seats  may  be  traced  in  Glaus  Magnus  and  the 
later  sagas,  till  the  Latin  of  Pontoppidan  gave 
'  it  corrency  in  Europe  with  the  natural  additions 
ot  popular  fancy. — Though  hundreds  of  wit> 
nesses  of  unimpeachable  veracity  and  of  intelli- 
gence aver  that  they  have  se^u  thin  animal,  all 
vie  reeearohes  of  naturalists  have  failed  to  dis- 
cover any  certain  traces  of  its  existence  or  in- 
dications of  its  nature.   For  an  account  of  its 
▼islts  to  Korway  the  reader  may  consqlt  Pon* 
toj»[iidan\s  "Natural  Tri>ti)ry  uf  Norway,"  (fol., 
'    London,  1755),  and  vol.  viii.  of  the  Natural* 
Ist^s  Dbrary"  (Edinburgh,  1811);  and  for  its 
occurronco  on  the  Ameriran  const,  vo'rt.  ii.,  xi., 
xii.,  and  xxviii.  of  tlie    American  Journal  of 
Science,"  the   Report  of  the  Oommittee  of  the 
Linnaan  Society  of  New  England"  (Boston, 
1817),  Sir  Charles  LyoH's    Second  Visit  to  the 
United  States'  (Loudon,  J860),  and  Gosse'a 
"  Bomance  of  Natnral  UiMxtrf*  (London,  1861). 
On  one  side  there  is  an  array  of  te>timony 
wbidi  would  he  folly  trusted  under  ordinary 
oironinwtanoes,  and  on  the  other  a  tiiaoretio  or 
supposed  impossibility.    Am  oner  tlioso  who 
disbelieve  in  its  existence  is  Profl  iiichord 
Owen,  who  oonsidera  the  negative  eri^ince 
from  the  utter  absence  of  any  remains  as 
stronger  against  its  actual  existence  than  the 
positive  statements  of  alleged  witnesses.  Yari- 
ons  have  been  the  otjeots  which  it  is  said  hare 
been  mistaken  for  a  sea  porrient  r  mch  ftro  h\r(T,(\ 
pieces  of  sea  weed  rioaiiiig  wiili  u  iu-ad-liko 
root  prci|eoting  above  tlie  surface,  a  shoal  of  50 
or  60  pnrpoiscH  tmiibliug  one  behind  tbo  other, 
a  pair  of  long-bodied  sharks,  a  large  horse- 
iDMkerel  or  tnnny,  some  speoies  of  large  whale^ 
or  a  large  seal  jdono  or  acoonipftiiicd  by  a  ehoal 
of  porpoises.  This  animal  is  said  to  appear  in 
ciSdra  weather,  with  the  general  form  of  a  s«^ 
pent,  a  sk-nder  body  from  CO  to  100  feet  long, 
a  broad  snake-like  head  aa  large  as  that  of  a 
horse,  large  eyes,  and  a  long  and  narrow  neck, 
•fid  of  a  general  dark  brown  color ;  some  de- 
p*  ri)»o  it  as  having  fins  and  others  not,  which 
inighL  depend  on  the  pi)rlion  of  the  body  above 
water.    It  is  seou  swimming  at  the  SDifiUM, 
with  tbo  head  and  neck  elevated,  progressing 
swiftly^apparently  by  a  vertical  undulatii^  mo- 
tion. Then  does  iMi  iMm  to  ha  any  fish  to 


whieh  this  animal  ean  he  lefctiwl;  HmmIm 

serpents  of  tbo  Indian  and  Parifie  oceantw  tht 
hparopkida^  do  not  attain  a  length  oi  mm 
£an  4  or  5  feet,  and  have  nenrer  been  «at«lk 
in  northern  waters:  an  anaconda  eiuriedfroa 
a  South  American  river  by  the  Gulf  «%re«m  t« 
the  north  would  be  out  of  the  queetioa:  t 
lengthened  CifUndrical  form  is  no  more  in  ixtot 
of  .n  serpent  thnn  of  a  fi>h  or  cetareari.  Fm". 
Owen  thinks  that  uuvigalors  have  b««&  ot> 
oeived  by  a  large  seal ;  but  the  t>ize  of  thaiM 
turo  and  the  portion  di  VHted  above  Tratv^ 
would  seem  to  render  such  a  mistake,  to  per- 
aoDS  aeenstoraed  to  the       of  seals  aiid  allHr 
objeds  nt  tita,  impossiMe.    Many  ftjs>ii  tyy^-^ 
of  animals  have  been  transmitted,  with  «r 
without  interruption,  from  remote  freoleii«i 
epochs  to  the  present  time ;  among  tbeM  nut 
be  mentioned  the  Port  Jackson  shark  irrtif- 
eion),  gar  pike  {lepidwttev$\  which  have  c«» 
down  to  US  without  intermplsoii,  and  the  chi- 
mera, p^rropiis  of  Lake  Superior,  and  .«oft-sh«ti- 
ed  tortoises  {irionychida)^  with  more  or  leas 
apparent  disappearance.   About  20  years  ar> 
it  was  suggested  that  iho  closest  affinities  cf 
the  sea  serpent  are  with  the  marine  limrds  er 
ensliosaorians  of  the  seooodary  age,  and 
cially  with  the  plesiopannis.    fSce  PLE^io-ir- 
Bcs.)  On  the  al)ove  principle  it  is  maimsii>c<1 
that  the  oialioeanrians,  found  in  the  aeeepdsty. 
may  have  disappeared,  actually  or  apparcotlv, 
in  the  tertiary,  to  reappear  at  the  present  time. 
This«is  also  the  opinion  of  Prof.  Agai<a2,ad 
given  in  the  report  of  his  lestnres  in  Philoiil> 
phia  in  1S49.    As  to  the  'itL^HM.  nt  of  fNrwi, 
drawn  from  the  absence  oi  remains  ia  liw  ter- 
tiary or  present  ages,  it  must  be  remen^Mtid 
that  wo  rarely  find  tlie  remains  of  rnarix  iri- 
mals  which  are  now  very  much  more  coxmnoa 
than  the  sea  serpent  la  believed  to  be,  aafbr 
instance  tlie  seals  and  wbnks  f except  wh«r« 
they  are  hunted  by  man),  the  beaver,  the  eea- 
gar,  and  ^e  otter.  Ur.  Gooae  hie  eettmrf 
from  various  sources  the  arguments  ^howime 
that  the  non-occurrence  of  dead  animals  is  <fi 
little  weight  as  disproving  the  existence  of  the 
sea  serpent;  its  carcass  would  float  only  a  Aart 
time,  and  the  r<Hk-bound  coasts  of  Norwjiy 
would  be  very  unlikely  to  retain  any  iragtutrct 
cast  up  by  the  waves ;  many  whales  are  knawn 
to  naturalists  only  from  2  or  3  ?pecinu-n>  in  a* 
many  centuries. — ^There  is  a  mammalian  type 
of  ue  tertiary  epoch,  coming  near  to  the  eal^ 
ceans  and  in  some  respects  to  the  staK.  w  h 
may  present  some  claim  to  be  the  anunal  now 
known  as  the  sea  serpent,  and  this  is  the  ««• 
glodon.    There  is  no  reason,  a  yriorL  why  a 
slender  and  lengthened  form  shonld  not  exi«t 
aiauug  living  cetaceans,  and  it  is  well  known 
that  the  marine  saurians  of  the  ssuwiilsiy 
have  been  replaced  by  the  marine  mamnuds 
of  the  tort  iiu  >  and  present  epochs.    See  Zir- 
eLDDOK  I'ur  a  dus(ri]ition  of  this  animal.  It 
iieo<l  only  be  said  here  tliat,  tbtmirh  it  pn'baWj 
bore  but  little  resemblance  to  a  snake,  it  woald 
answer  well  mcwt  of  thn  laiiirii  niaiwiia  iif  thi  sm 
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natiaralist-;  nt  pre—  i  *  i-;  that  the  eiisteiico 
'  the  sea  serpent  is  po^ibiy  a  vehtj  which 
ill  Ttti  e«Hn«  under  seimtiflo  exsmiaatioii; 
i<]  that  i*  i-nnv  prove  to  h.'  s<irn(? modified  type 
^  the  aecondary  enaliosauriona,  or  paaaiblj 
>rae  form  inienmdUite  between  tiiem  and  the 
on^ated  cetaceans.  As  the  iclithyosiiurus  was 
•placod  bj  the  whale-like  cetaoeans,  .so  the 
k^ioeMtms  may  hare  been  by  the  zouglodont 
.'taoeiiW)  of  which  the  sea  serpent  miy  prove 
)  he  a  more  or  less  moditied  form. 
.SEA  SNIPE.   See  Pipe  Fibu. 
SEA  SWALLOW.    Se©  Tbmt. 
8EA  UNIOORN.   See  Narwhal. 
SEA  URCHIN.   See  Ecnixra. 
SE  A  WOLF.  See  Wolf  Fmh. 
<KABrRY.  Samubl,  D.D.,  an  American 
>rt;yTnan,  bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
ihitrdi  in  Oooneotieat,  bom  In  Groton,  Oona, 
<ov.  30,  1729,  died  Feb.  25,  1700.    He  was 
rraduated  at  Yale  colle^^o  in  174B,  and  went  to 
Scotland  to  gtudy  medicine  in  1751 ;  but  he 
ifterward  Btutlied  tiieolc^,  and  was  ordained 
tiT  Bishop  SlR-rloek  of  I.ondon  in  1753.  On 
bw  return  home  he  became  rector  of  Ciirijjt'a 
;hareh,  New  Brunswick,  X.  J. ;  in  1757  he  re- 
'n>n't.>d  to  Grace  church,  Jamaica,  L.  I.,  and  in 
iT»j6  to  St.  Peter's,  Westchester,  N.  Y.  Dur- 
ins5  most  of  the  war  of  the  revolotion  be  resid- 
<  <i  ia  the  city  of  New  York,  bciii^'  a  royalist, 
iiaving  beea  ohoseu  by  the  clergy  of  Uouneo- 
ticnt  for  their  bishop,  April  21,  1783,  he  was 
insecrat'-'d  tit  Aberdeen.  Nov.  14,  17*'+,  by  tlie 
o  uttiaii  primus,  Bishop  IQlgour,  and  on  his 
Pr'tnm  was  chosen  rector  of  St  James's  church, 
'•\  w  London,  where  he  resided  during  the  re* 
t.udnder  of  liis  life.    He  took  part  in  revising 
i'-i'i  prayer  book  and  frumiog  ihe  constitutlou 
t  the  ehnrch  which  was  adopted  in  1789. 
Tliree  volumes  of  his8erraon<i  were  pnl)li8hed  in 
1791 -'8. — Sa-MUKl,  D.D.,  an  Aiaeneau  clergy- 
maa,  grandison  of  the  preceding,  born  Juno  9, 
ISOl.    Tie  was  ordained  deacon  by  Bishop  IIo- 
bart,  April  12,  1820,  and  priest  July  7,  lS2a 
He  was  missionary  for  a  time  at  Hontingtoii  and 
Oyster  Bay,  L.  I.,  whence  he  removed  to  Ilal- 
l^t's  Ck>ve  (now  Astoria),  where  St.  George's 
eharoh  was  fotmded  byfahn.  In  1980  he  1)0- 
I*  irne  a  teacher  in  the  Flusbini^  institute ;  and 
in  1834  he  removed  to  New  York  to  take 
<'haige  of  "  The  Churchman"  newspaper.  Un- 
'jer  Dr.  Seabnry's  editorial  care  this  jonrnal 
ii'tained  a  powerful  iiifliienrp  in  the  Episcopal 
'  liurch,  particularly  in  conny  tiou  with  the 
sabjects  ho  keenly  disputed  in  that  ehnrch  re- 
spectinj;  the  Oxford  tracts  and  kindred  matters. 
In  184'j  he  retired  from  "The  Churchman," 
■jB*!  has  since  been  occupied  in  his  paroobiat 
•I'Jties  as  rector  of  the  church  of  the  Annnnoia- 
't^n  in  New  York.    Be  has  poblished  '  The 
^  titinuity  of  the  Ohnreb  of  England  in  the 
l*>Jh  Century"  (New  York,  1853).  "American 
Jn-stitied"  (1861),  and  other  work«,  be- 
*y  *  ttomber  of  occasional  sermons  and  ad- 
''■■liyof  wbiohtlMMniM»i  pretobed  at  the 
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1861)  is  the  most  recent. 

SEAL  (An^.  box.  moI),  an  aquatic  carnivo- 
Tons  mammal,  the  type  of  the  family  pk^etnOy 

consfitntinfr  the  old  genus /*A<?'W(Tann.\  wiiich 
has  been  variously  subdivided  by  modern  nat- 
m-alists.  The  group  of  seals  is  at  once  dis- 
tinguishable from  other  mammals  by  the  struc- 
ture and  arrangement  of  the  limbs;  the  toes  of 
all  the  feet  are  included  almost  to  the  end  in 
a  common  intc^riiment,  converting  them  into 
broad  fins,  the  bones  Ix-in:^  to  a  great  extent 
wiihiu  the  skin  of  tiie  trunk,  and  the  tips  armed 
with  strong  non-retractile  claws;  the  nind  ftet 
are  thrown  out  backward  from  the  posterior 
part  of  the  body,  nearly  horizontally,  the  very 
ehort  tail  being  between  them,  and  are  the 
principal  aponts  in  swimming  and  diving ;  the 
fore  paws  when  swimming  are  applied  closo 
to  the  body,  and  are  used  only  ra  tnming 
ahont.  Tiionj/h  formed  on  the  jxeniTal  model 
of  other  mammals,  there  are  very  interesting 
modifications  to  fit  them  for  a(]uatic  life ;  the 
body  is  cylindrical,  tapering  gradually  back- 
ward :  the  head  is  small  and  rounded,  and  the 
neck  sliort;  the  skin  has  an  undur  woolly 
down,  over  which  is  a  covering  of  long, 
smooth,  and  Bhhnn;;  hairs,  shedding  water  by 
an  oily  secretion,  and  oti'ering  no  resistance  in 
swimming ;  between  the  skin  and  muscles  is  a 
layer  of  fat,  n  in  (  otaceans,  giving  that  plump- 
ness to  the  body  expressed  in  the  oonmion  say- 
ing «  as  fat  as  a  seel.*'  The8lralliBthin,whi«li 
renders  the  head  lifrht  in  the  water,  in  the 
smaller  species  without  the  crests  for  muscular 
origins  usntdly  seen  in  carnivora;  the  face 
short  and  broad ;  zygomatic  arches  perfect  and 
stronsr;  antprior  na.«al  of>eniug  not  terminal, 
and  in  some  dlreclcd  almost  vertically  for  facil- 
itating respiration  when  the  animal  comes  to 
the  .siirfa(>e  ;  tlu>  tentorium  separatinLrtfio  cere- 
brum and  cerebellum  is  formed  wholly  from 
the  occipital  bone  *,  the  orbits  are  continuous 
with  the  temporal  fossn:-,  and  the  skrdl  is  very 
narrow^  between  them,  the  crauial  cavity  seem- 
ing like  a  box  shnt  off  from  the  facial  portion 
of  the  h<-ad  ;  the  lower  jtart  of  the  orcii>ital 
bone  is  broad  and  tliin,  with  an  oval  opening 
hi  the  young  in  front  of  the  great  foramen 
covered  with  membrane,  but  closed  by  bone 
in  the  adults,  and  the  condyles  are  much 
larger  tlian  in  other  carnivora;  tlie  infraorbi- 
tal foramina  are  very  large,  for  the  exit  of  the 
branch  of  the  r>th  pair  of  nerves  which  sup- 
plies the  sen^iiive  whiskers;  the  nasal  bones 
are  very  short.  The  incisor  teeth  are  small 
and  j)oiiitcd.  the  canines  not  generally  vi  rv 
projecting,  but  much  worn,  and  the  molars 
with  laterally  eompreraed  crowns,  sharp  ont- 
tin^'  cd^'c^.  niany-]>ointed,  and  usn.ally  -in;.de- 
rootod;  the  ntamber  varies  in  tiie  different 
genera.  The  cenrical  vertebra  are  short,  tiia 
dorsals  and  pairs  of  ribs  15,  and  the  lumliar  6 
(in  the  common  seal),  the  caudtds  very  imper- 
fectly developed,  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
stemnm  prokmgisd  fiir  np  the  seek  and  mow 
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able,  the  acapnia  ■^inall  with  a  moderate  and 
nearly  central  Binm,  aud  the  ooraooid  and  dav- 
ielM  abMnt;  the  Imhmb  of  the  foream  9hm% 
wide,  and  flattcnod ;  the  femur  nt  a  rifrht  angle 
with  the  apine  and  the  leg,  very  short  andoom- 
paratiTely  immoTablo,  giving  greater  frMdom 
of  motion  to  tlie  r  of  tlicliinb;  tibia  and 
fibula  long  and  tiat,  tho  former  with  a  double 
curvature ;  metatarsal  bones  and  toea  long  and 
Blender,  and  the  foot  wide  and  paddle-like. 
The  mouth  has  thick  fleshy  lips,  with  many 
lon^,  knotted,  and  exceedingly  sensitive  briMtly 
whiutenwith  nerves  from  the  5th  pair;  tlie 
tongne  rough  and  bifurcated  at  the  end ;  nos* 
trila  capable  of  being  completely  closed  under 
watar;  external  ears  in  most  merely  small 
Vftlves  which  close  the  auditory  openinp: ;  tlio 
eyes  (with  nictitating  membrane)  large,  full, 
bright,  and  espresrive  of  great  intelligence; 
brain  of  large  size,  and  with  many  ci  involutions; 
mammiD  2  or  4,  ventral,  near  the  umbilicus, 
enclosed  in  folds  of  the  skin ;  the  intestinal 
canal  is  very  long  for  a  carnivorous  animal ; 
the  posterior  vena  cava,  oloso  to  the  Hvcr,  has 
a  large  sac  or  sinus  which  reoc*ive»  5  hepatic 
Tsins,  serving  to  retain  a  portion  of  the  blood 
from  the  heart  while  the  animal  is  under  water ; 
the  foramen  ovale  in  tho  heart  and  the  ductus 
arUriotut  are  often  found  pervions;  the  stom- 
ach is  elongated,  and  has  a  villous  coat;  tho 
light  lung  ia  2-lohed,  and  the  left  undivided ; 
1&  kidneys  are  divided  eaeh  into  190  to  140 
parts  like  a  l>nnch  of  grapes,  a'?  in  the  hnraan 
foBtua,  bears,  otters,  cetaceans,  the  elephant,  aud 
ox ;  the  testes  are  permanently  retamed  vith- 
in  the  abdomen.  Tho  crystalltno  lens  is  more 
Bphcrira!  than  in  land  animals,  and  the  scle- 
rotic Very  thick  hi  front  and  behind,  aud  thiu 
in  the  middle,  allowing  a  obange  of  its  antero- 
posterior diameter  by  compression  of  the  mus- 
cles to  suit  aquatic  and  aC'rial  vision ;  the  tapc- 
tom  is  remancahly  brilliant.  Their  habits  ore 
much  the  same  in  all  the  sjiecies ;  they  live  in 
the  arctic  and  antarctic  seas,  near  tlio  coasts, 
wadoflea  at  the  months  of  rivers,  preying  upon 
migratory  and  other  ti-li,  fTustac».  ans,  and  ce- 
phalopod  moUusks ;  according  to  Fallas  they  are 
found  in  the  Oaspian  sea,  Lake  Baikal,  and  other 
inland  waters  having  no  direct  communication 
with  the  ocean.  Tliey  are  prregarious  aud  mi- 
gratory, fond  of  particular  spots,  leaving  the 
coldest  arctic  reglonH  iti  winter  formOderaeaa; 
the  herds  are  usually  of  the  same  species,  or 
when  different  each  species  keeps  by  itself, 
rarely  ^itbg  with  the  others.  Most  are 
polygamotis.  each  male  having  8  or  4  females, 
forming  small  families;  gestation  lasts  9  or  10 
months,  and  1  or  S  yonnir  are  born  at  a  time, 
which  are  tenderly  ir  !  for;  |iartnntion  and 
lactation  occupy  2  or  8  months,  in  autumn,  win- 
ter, or  spring,  whldb  are  passed  on  shore,  the 
food  hcin^r  Hticli  as  can  be  picked  np  on  land  or 
near  the  coasts,  even  from  the  vegetable  king- 
dom, both  sexes  at  this  time  growing  very 
lean.  They  iiro  fond  of  crawling  out  of  water 
Qpoo  rooks,  beaches,  and  ice  Qoob,  tof  the 


pmT>ose  of  basking  in  tlir  ^nn.  nlwjrrp  keepA^ 
a  good  lookout,  aud  plunging  into  the  vattf 
at  the  approach  of  an  enemy;  they  nsxer 
go  far  from  their  favorite  ek-ment.    Tht-^  trr 
playful,  but  at  times  fight  ^r<^y,  a«  in  tbe 
iMfeeding  aeaaon;  their  bite  is  severe,  aaiite 
wounds  made  by  their  teeth  arc  not  «]i5p<ii^ 
to  heal  readily  either  on  tlicir  own  or  the  homait 
body;  some  of  the  larger  species  are-  rey 
powerful,  and  often  dangerous  when  woncded. 
The  voice  k  n  kind  of  snappinjr  hark,  vMck 
with  their  canine  exprei^siun  of  face,  >iiid  gira 
tfaem  the  name  of  sea  dogs.   They  ran  reoann 
underwater  15  or  20  minutes,  anfl  itcti  \r,z^: 
tho  interval  between  the  inspiratic«is  wh«« 
quiet  is  from  |-  to  1  minnte,  and  the  nostrib  ar* 
habitually  closed  except  during;  the  respiratory 
act;  they  take  in  and  expire  a  large  qoanti^ 
of  sJr  at  a  time,  and  their  animal  heit  la  amni. 
tho  liifrliest  found  in  mammals.    They  twiv 
with  considerable  speed,  and  are  most  c Xpert 
divers ;  their  movements  on  laud  are  awkward 
and  laborious,  consisting  of  a  series  of  iheil 
jerking'  leaps  forward  by  means  of  the  power- 
ful muscles  of  tho  back,  assisting  themsclT^t 
occasionally,  as  in  climbing  roeka  and  fee.  bf 
tho  anterior  limbs;  tliey  can  advance  nore 
rapidly  on  the  ice,  by  a  vertical  motion  of  iIm 
spine,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  aeatevp^BUB; 
rendered  possible  by  the  short  spin  on  >  p  r^H  ea- 
ses, large  aud  elastic  intervertebral  cartiiage% 
and  the  nneommonly  strong  spinal  nmsuat. 
The  sense  of  j>!nell  is  very  acute,  a?  woiiM  >•« 
indicated  by  tho  numerous  plates  of  the  tarb»> 
nated  bones;  tho  sight  is  also  acnte,  and  best 
in  a  feeble  light,  fitting  them  for  the  compara- 
tive darkness  of  the  arctic  winter  andth*"  p»  !sr 
seas;  tho  hearing  is  believed  to  be  cXcx'Ueiit 
both  in  the  water  and  on  Und.   They  seem  to 
have  a  natural  confidence  in  man.  tin. ugh  he 
sharaefiilly  abuses  it  for  his  profit  and  tbek 
destruction ;  they  are  eafily  tamed,  afiectioA- 
ate,  and  docile;  at  zoological  gardens;  they  are 
taught  to  sit  erect  on  Uie  lower  part  of  the 
body  and  the  hind  Ibnba,  to  haw,  Mss  the  haai. 
pretend  to  bo  asleep  and  to  snor^-.  turn  t!  e 
crank  of  an  oigan  (though  without  much  re- 
gard to  time),  shonlder  a  gun,  shake  haadat 
and  perform  other  similar  simple  tricks,  for  tike 
reward  of  a  morsel  of  tish;  they  are  very 
quisitive,  and  are  said  to  be  fond  of  mu»ic ,  if 
peneented  they  soon  Icam  to  fear  and  avoii 
man,  and  generally  take  cnrt^  not  to  fmr- 
prised  by  the  polar  bear;  in  captivity  tliey  are 
much  disposed  to  be  drowsy  and  almost  lethar- 
gic.    Seals  have  been  kuo'vi  IVotti  the  earlitrl 
antiquity,  and  may  have  given  rise  to  the  poeck 
filblesof  tritons,  nrens,  nereids,  mermaida  and 
rneiTnen.  and  other  attendants  of  the  Nr{  (nne 
of  classical  mythology.   There  are  few  g^'Trali 
more  tenaeions  of  nfe  than  seals,  and  the  meat 
nee<lle8s  and  horrible  cruelties  used  to  be  prac- 
tised in  tlieir  capture ;  now  the  larger  specie* 
are  generally  killed  at  once  witli  tho  lance 
thrtiat  into  tlie  heart,  and  the  amtller  onaa  are 
stunned  by  a  blow  on  the  noea  flroaa  a  kng' 
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uidled  httomfeHr  ibiA»  fnr  HIm  pmpoBe,  with  a 

L;\rp     iko  on  the  opposite  side  to  hook  into 
id  skull.    The  E9(iaimAUX  hunt  them  in  light 
yata  with  lanoea,  or  spear  them  «t  bolM  in  the 
..'  where  they  come  np  to  br.-aHi.. ;  t  >  thh  rn 
m  aeal  supplies  food,  oil  for  light  aud  warmth, 
ana  Ibr  ciotheSf  boots,  ntentna,  tenia,  tnd 
Kits,  sinews  for  thread  and  lines,  and  raem- 
rmes  for  under  garments  and  window  covor- 
i  .'-*:  it  la  to  tUeiu  as  important  iis  sheep  and 
1  tie  to  us,  the  reindeer  to  the  Laplander,  or  the 
lim  to  the  Pacific  islander;  as  Dr.  Hamilton 
i  \  h:  •'Thtj  sea  Ls  their  com  field,  and  the  seal 
tory  tlieir  most  copious  harvest,"  and  toreap 
lis  are  directed  nil  their  cdneation  and  rncr- 
-fi.  The  oil  is  ot  uuperior  quality,  and,  li  pre- 
•md  from  the  fresh  anfanals,  is  traiiBparent, 
1  e  from  odor,  and  not  unpleasant  to  the  tasto; 
lid  skin,  by  a  peculiar  prooeas  of  Esquimaux 
iiDjuDf,  mucea  a  water^proof  leader. — ^As  ar- 
i  les  of  commerce  seal  skins  are  of  two  kinds, 
u\r  skins  and  fur  skins;  the  former  are  used  for 
aaking  garments,  the  latter,  chiefly  from  the 
rmth  aaa^  for  finer  nurposaa  lika  thtf  of  the 
'  iir;  all  seal  skins,  however,  have  a  TniTtnre 
>i  coarse  hairs  and  finer  fur.   Millions  of  akim 
uive  been  used  in  Europe  and  in  this  country, 
md  thon<?and3  of  tons  of  shipping  are  employed 
a  then*  capture ;  beside  the  profit  of  the  fish- 
er?, it  is  of  nal^oml  importance  as  a  school  for 
111,  hardy,  and  prn  fical  seamen,  which  ren- 
kii  efficient  both  the  naval  and  mercantile  ma- 
rine; off  the  coasts  of  Labrador,  hundreds  of 
"I'Hisands  of  skins  are  or  were  taken  annually, 
ttaid  much  peril  and  privation.    Largo  herds 
of  seals  of  various  species,  especially  the  Green- 
U'ld  and  hooded  »eal^,  are  fonnd  on  fields  of 
li  Mn;?  ice.  called  seal  meadows:  on  these  the 
huut^ra  try  to  surprise  them  when  sleeping, 
kiUiog  the  young  with  cluhs  and  shooting  the 
r»^nsting  adults.    The  seal  fi<iliery  is  extensively 
'^ried  on  from  Newfoundland,  in  schooners  of 
about  60  tons  each,  with  a  crew  of  25  or  80 
'ii^n ;  the  numhcr  of  skins  exported  from  this 
Uud,  between  Idas  and  1648,  varied  from 
^d.OOO  to  nearly  700,000  annnally;  in  1847, 
'Jl  ve--  d^  from  tlii^  uei^^ldtorhood,  number- 
'ug  30,000  tons  and  employing  nearly  10,000 
ni«i,  were  engaged  in  the  fishery  in  the  north- 
•va  ocean;  many  seals  are  also  taken  in  early 
spring  at  the  Majrdalcn  islands  and  on  the  Lah- 
t«dor  coast  among  the  lioating  ice,  and  also  by 
U  set  across  narrow  channels.  It  is  but  little 
u  atallpnrsned  in  New  Brunswick,  though  it 
*ould  doubtless  ho  profitable.    Beside  man, 
'  >e  »8al  has  to  guard  against  bears  on  land  and 
the  ice,  and  atrainst  sharks  and  carnirorons 
<^«':acoan8  ia  the  water. — ^In  the  genua  phoca. 

restricted  by  modem  naturalists,  the  dental 
I'jrraalais:  incisors  J,  canines  J  J,  and  molars 
;  i»82;  the  molara  have  3  or  4  triangular 
^«pa.  all  except  the  1st  with  double  roots,  and 
I' aoed  in  an  oblique  poj^ition  along  the  jaw; 

A  J*^^*"'''"  margin  of  the  palate  U  acutely 
^  deeply  notched,  and  the  palatal  foramen  is 
^  tbs  nanllary  bona.  The  group  to  whioh 


the  common  seal  bsknigs  was  named  eaMoemkm 

lus  liv  V.  Cuncr,  on  account  of  the  fine  Klirtpn 
and  large  edze  of  the  cranium  and  the  shortuese 
of  the  moe;  the  brain  is  nearly  as  large  as  that 
of  the  mo'it  intelli^'ent  monkeys.  This  species 
— the  P.  ((7.)  titulina  (Linn.),  the  phop^  com- 
mun  and  esav  matin  of  the  French,  the  AsAtimi 
of  the  Germans — ^attains  a  length  of  4  to  6  feet; 
the  color  vanes  much,  but  is  jjenerally  brown- 
ish above  and  yellowish  white  below,  variously 
mottledf  and  sometimes  pied  and  nmihled.  It 
is  common  in  the  Enropean  seas,  especially 
those  watihing  the  northern  conntries;  it  is 
flrtitest  in  spring,  when  it  is  bunted  in  many 
ways  for  the  oil  and  skin  ;  a  jitngle  larpe  animjJ 
wUl  yield  from  8  to  12  gallons  of  oil  excellent 
for  lamps;  the  leather  is  wed  for  boote,  and 
the  hide  for  caps,  trunk  covers,  (Sec. ;  the  mat- 
ter whioh  lubricates  the  hair  has  a  penetratme 
and  oflimsiTe  odor.  Alon^^  the  New  Brunswick 
coast  this  species,  which  is  odled  there  the  har- 
bor seal,  is  often  seen  in  ^utnmer;  the  fur  ia 
very  handsome,  and  is  highly  prized  by  the 
Miomao  Indians;  it  is  also  common  all  aloqgp 
the  New  England  shores,  but  is  not  pnrfsucd  as 
a  business. — ^The  great  or  beiffded  seal  {P.  [C] 
barbata^  Fabr.)  grows  to  a  length  of  10  or  13 
feet,  and  is  found  principally  amoncr  icebergs  in 
the  open  sea,  and  occasicmally  on  the  northern 
shores  of  Europe ;  the  bead  is  long,  with  a  very 
prominent  forehead  like  thnr  of  a  sheep,  large 
mussle,  tomid  lips,  and  long,  white,  horny, 
flexible  whiskers;  the  eyes  large  and  the  ina 
brown;  fore  paws  more  free  than  in  the  com- 
mon seal,  with  the  middle  finger  the  longest; 
the  body  is  robnst,  the  back  elevated,  the  tail 
about  7  inches,  and  the  skin  thick ;  the  molars 
in  n  strai^'ht  series,  and  often  absent  in  very  ivld 
ajiiiiials;  the  color  is  a  uniform  dark  brown, 
lighter  in  the  yonn^.  They  seeni  to  aasociato 
in  pairs,  and  not  with  other  species,  and  the 
young  are  bom  late  in  autumn ;  they  yield  less 
oil  in  proportion  to  their  sise  than  the  commoil 
ppccies .  hut  the  Inrd  and  skin  are  much  esteem- 
ed by  the  Greenlanders;  the  fiesh,  according  to 
Pennant,  Is  delicate  and  as  white  as  veal.  The 
Greenland  or  liarj)  seal  (P.  {C]  Groenh ntJi- 
ca,  Mall.)  is  ftbont  6  feet  long ;  the  males  are 
grayish  white,  with  the  face  and  a  broad  Innate 
mark  on  the  back  and  sides  black ;  the  females 
are  brownish  witli  blackish  spots,  at>d  the  yonng 
snow  white ;  the  molars  are  in  a  straight  line, 
with  a  small  interval  between  them  and  the 
anterior  t  uf )erclo  obsolete ;  tho  posterior  margin 
of  the  palate  almost  directly  transverse.  They 
are  found  in  herds  on  the  coast  of  GreenlaDd 
on  floating  ice,  rarely  ventnrinj?  on  shore  or 
shore  ice;  they  are  sometimes  tioated  to  the 
coasts  of  Cheat  Britain,  and  are  not  uncommon 
on  tliose  of  Labrador  and  Newfoundland.  This 
is  the  most  important  of  all  to  tho  Esquimaux, 
who  harpoon  it  from  their  kaiaks;  they  eat 
the  flesh  and  fat,  and  use  the  oil  in  lamps ;  the 
fried  liver  is  esteemed  by  arctic  navigators; 
the  oil  is  the  best  and  most  abundant  in  this 
flpades^  and  the  sldna  foim  an  important  artisl* 
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in  tho  f^ir  trado.  Tlie  younjr  nro  born  in  sprinp. 
The  grampus  aud  otLer  uurthorn  wliolua  are 
•aid  to  pQime  and  fe«d  upon  th«m.  The  bare 
seal  or  sea  bare  of  the  Kustiians  (P.  [  C]  l<  j>orina, 
Lepechin)  is  between  6  and  7  feet  long ;  the 
bead  is  elongated,  the  upper  lip  tumid  and  calf- 
Itka,  the  front  <tf  it  covoMd  with  strong  whis- 
ker!*; fore  paws  feeble,  and  meinbran*^  of  tlie 
bind  struight;  the  color  i>s  dull  yellowii^ii  whit«, 
without  spots ;  the  hair  is  erect,  and  soft  like 
tliat  of  the  hare.  It  frequents  tho  White  sea, 
ascending  the  rivers  with  the  tide,  and  the 
ooasta  of  Iceland,  Spitzbei^en,  and  Kamtohat- 
ka. — In  the  ^jenus  Aa/»cAa!ru«  (NOs^t.)  the  muzzle 
ia  verj  deep  and  obliquely  truncated,  the  bead 
flat,  the  upper  molars  simple,  the  lower  with  9 
ob.«oK  to  tnberc  les.  Here  belongs  the  gray  seal 
(F.  gryphm^  Fobr. ;  //.  griMem^  Niks.),  which 
has  the  3  or  4  anterior  molars  with  simple 
roots,  and  the  palatal  foramina  on  the  palate 
bones;  it  grows  to  n  lencrtb  of  8  or  9  feet,  and 
the  generiiJ  colors  uro  gru>  aud  brown  various- 
ly distributed,  the  young  being  liglitcM-;  it  is 
abundant  on  tlio  coast'?  of  Iceland  and  in  tho 
Baltic,  often  cumiug  to  the  Irish  shores ;  it  pos- 
Msses  but  little  intellige&oe,  and  eannot  be 
tamed;  the  old  males  are  very  q-i;:rr(  !s  tno 
A  species  of  seal  (P.  Cat^ica^  FaU.),  about  the 
tiieof  the  common  seal,  oooars  in  die  Caspian 
aeaand  in  IjikrM  Aral  and  Baikal;  it  affords  an 
excellent  oil,  to  obtain  which  many  thousands 
are  annually  killed.— In  the  narrow-mnzj^ed 
seals  belongs  the  genus  «<«norA.vw<^Aw*(F.  Cm  .), 
with  the  incisors  pointed,  aud  tho  molars 
divided  into  8  to  6  long  points,  conical,  some- 
what hooked,  and  osnally  2-rooted;  the  snout 
is  lon^'  and  narrow',  and  tho  claws,  especially 
on  tho  hind  feet,  very  hmall,  hence  called  lepto- 
ny9  by  Wagner  and  Gray.  Tho  leopard  seal  or 
sea  k'opard  i'^".  WchhUl)^  Less.;  L.  hopariJi- 
nt<«,  Wagu.)  is  9  or  JO  ieet  long,  spotted  above 
eomewhat  as  a  leopard,  whitidi  on  a  grayish 
brown  ground,  aiid  yellowi^li  below;  the  head 
is  long  and  small,  the  neck  long  and  tapering, 
and  the  hair  soft  and  thin ;  it  frequents  the 
froien  seas  of  the  f^outhcrn  hemisphere,  about 
■  tlw  S.  Shetland  and  Orkney  inlands. — In  tho 
genua  pehigiug  (F.  Cuv.)  tho  snout  is  broad  and 
long;  the  number  of  teeth  is  the  same  as  in  the 
last  genus^  but  tho  inoisors  are  indented  and 
shut  into  each  otlier,  aud  the  molars  are  thick, 
eompremed  toward  the  crown,  with  mdiroen- 
fnrv  ji  tTiT  mid  central  conical  cusp.  The 
white- bt'Uied  or  monk  seal  (P.  tnanaefiUi,  F. 
Onv.)  grows  to  a  length  of  8  or  10  feet;  it  is 
shining  dark  brown  above,  spotted  with  j^ray 
on  the  neck  and  head,  aud  the  lower  parts 
white  extendini;  on  to  the  rides ;  eyes  large  and 
ox-like;  it  is  gentle,  easily  tamed,  intelligent, 
and  affectionate;  it  is  found  in  the  Adriatic 
£ca  and  on  the  coast  of  Sardinia,  aud  was  the 
one  best  known  to  the  ancients ;  its  akin  was  be- 
lieved bv  the  old  IJorriaiis  to  be  a  prc<crvfitivt> 
agaii^  iiglituiug,  :iiid  t^nts  were  accordingly 
made  of  it  nnder  which  they  took  refkige  in 
tiiander  storms.— <ln  the  genoe  §tmmuKUp9  (F. 


Cnv.)  or  eyttopJiora  (Nfls*.),  the  inci^wre  at  | 
and  conioeJ,  the  canines  large,  and  the  nsolai 
^  J  simple-rooted,  compressed  and  striked. 

with  3  lobes  and  many  small  indcQlM3a&» 
tho  generic  name  is  derived  from  a  sof^  rr^^^ 
like  appendage  from  the  nose  to  tb«  •< 
the  head.   The  hooded  or  crested  ««al 
leonina,  Fabr.  ;  S.  crhtatut,  F.  Onv.>  nr^iit,  } 
length  of  7  or  8  feet;  the  color  is  dari;  hi^ws, 
above  with  gray  spots,  the  youn^  being  fifte- 
colored  ;  they  have  on  the  head  u  membraL^ry 
and  muscular  sac  covered  with  hair,  divitei 
into  ohambers  by  a  prolongation  of  tb»  umi 
septum;  when  the  nostrils  nre  clo^c  J  thb  -  is 
be  inflated  with  air ;  tho  skins  are  azuoof  tb» 
most  eommon  in  the  market  They  arv  tad 
of  tho  ice  islands  of  high  northern  latitcdti 
coming  down  to  the  coast  of  Labrador ;  th^} 
are  polygamous,  fierce  when  wounded,  and  fji.: 
furiously  with  each  other.   Tlie  ttppendsgeoL 
tfjo  liead  may  be,  as  the  fishermen  snj .f-ose.  k 
rehcrvoir  of  air  for  use  during  submersjoo,  or  u 
accessory  to  the  organ  of  smell,  asita  'vasedsr 
nature  wonld  «teem  to  indicate. — In  imrrf.rHi  t., 
(F.  Out.)  the  incisors  are  far  apart,  hooked  lik« 
eoisU  oanines,  the  central  ones  the  emallsrt: 
tbe  r:mn:i  «  are  strong  tu?ks;  tho  molars  LiT. 
simple  roots,  the  orowas  appearing  like  ci|if«tt 
on  a  ronnded  base;  the  nnmber  of  teeth  is  ^ 
pame  as  in  the  preceding  genus;  the  forthtic 
is  very  prominent,  the  bones  as  in  the  eleph&nt 
for  supporting  a  tnmk;  the  nasal  bones  &rt- 
very  short,  and  the  maxillaries  long  with  a  vtrr 
large  nasal  opening  between  them.  The  bottle 
nosed  scaler  sea  t-iephaut(Jf.j?roio»ci</r*4.  F. 
Cnv.)  is  the  largest  of  the  se^  familj,  attalciaf 
a  Icnpth  of  25  feet  or  more,  with  a  circumfr-r- 
ence  of  about  10,  the  size  as  well  as  the  probi»- 
ois  justifying  the  po))ular  name.  Themalesaie 
generally  vf  a  dark  prayi.^h  blue  or  broTrrt  c*J<ir ; 
they  can  elongate  ihu  muzzle  tu  a  foot  in  kofth. 
strangely  changing  the  expresdon  of  the  art 
and  modifying  tlie  voice;  the  females  are  dark 
olive  brown  above  and  yeDowish  below,  and  do 
not  have  the  nasal  appendage ;  they  are  polyii- 
amous,  and  the  males  in  the  breeding  $«asoi: 
very  pugnacious;  they  have  4  finger*  ar    a  -I.'  - 
thumb  on  tlie  fore  limbs  with  perfeci  ia»a 
tho  hind  toesnailless.  The  hair  m  rathe^r  coarse, 
but  the  thick  skin  is  in  much  request  f.  r  har- 
nesses; they  are  an  object  of  great  coiiJUi«rcial 
interest  for  their  oiJ ;  n  single  animal  w  ill  yi^ 
14  to  15  lbs.  of  blubber,  from  whii  h  il.c  i.'J  is 
obtained  as  in  the  whale ;  the  oil  is  clear  with- 
out had  odor  or  teste,  and  boms  tdowty  sad 
without  smoke ;  in  Enghmd  it  is  u>.  i!  for  soft- 
ening wool  and  In  tho  manufacture  of  doth : 
the  salted  tongues  are  esteemed  as  food.  Thc^ 
are  found  in  largo  herds  on  the  shores  of  the 
islands  of  the  antarctic  seas,  going  north  in 
winter  to  the  coasts  of  Patagonia,  remaining 
between  lat.  S5°  and  65"  S. ;  they  prt  l\  r  ^andy 
and  desert  benHi.  <   iu  tho  noiM  rh.  ■  d  of 
fresh  water,  in  windi  they  like  lo  waUow. 
Tbej  are  mild  and  docile,  never  ittsf"^ 
nan  nnless  InniteUj  treated  bj  him;  sodi  bss 


c  n  the  iodiaoriminate  dAOghter  of  old  and 
uiig  that  thej  are  now  rery  scarce  in  their 
nuor  aoeeaaible  haants,  and  must  be  Boa^ht 

»;J  the  HHtarctic  ice.  Tliis  specios  is  half  as 
••jc  }V-H  the  (iroouland  wbiilc,  and  very  uiuch 
L:er  than  the  largest  elephant — The  last  ge- 
?  which  will  be  mentioned  is  oUir'ui  fP^ron), 
tieh  inciades  the  platyrhymhua  and  arcto- 
•  halvB  of  F.  Gnvier,  the  sea  lions  and  aea 
.  :  3  respectively.  Tiio  incisors  are  |,  the4  np- 
r  middle  ovtm  with  broad  cro\m  dividdd  bj 

the  outer  fi  eooioa!;  mo- 
sometimes  with  one  le.ss  above;  the 
re  feet  are  placed  further  back  than  in  the 
li-.  r  seals^  and  are  therefore  better  swInUQillg 
_'ans,  giving  an  appearance  of  a  longer  neck ; 
.  hind  feet  have  the  Tnembrnne  prolonged 

•  ondthe  nails  into  long  strapsi  or  ribbons; 
J  fure  feet  are  nailieaa,  and  the  lower  Bur&ce 
all  the  limbs  is  without  hair ;  tliere  are  also 

;iail  external  ears,  from  which  the^  seals  are 
lUed  otaries.  Tiie  name  of  sea  lion  has  been 
vcu  to  n  number  of  larj^o  seals  of  botli  hemi- 

ueres,  either  from  their  savage  appearance, 
>aruig  Toiee,  powerfbl  eai^iiee,  or  ntaoed  nedc. 
i  e  northern  or  Stelkr's  sea  lion  (0.  \pl<ittj- 
\'jnchus}  St4^lUri^  Less.)  is  about  15  feet  long, 
rith  a  weight  of  about  1,600  lbs. ;  the  males 
ave  stiff  onrled  hair  on  the  neck,  a  thick  hide, 
•arse  hair  of  a  tawny  reddish  color,  and  a 
: meuf  erect  hair;  iLe  head  is  large,  and  the 
'  long  and  truncated,  the  eyebrows  bushy, 
^  i  the  ears  distinct.  They  are  found  on  the  E. 
1 « )re5  of  Kamtchatka,  about  the  Koorile  islands, 
.'id  the  K.  W.  eoast  of  America,  on  nigged 
'  i-ts  and  desert  rocks  in  the  ocean  ;  snvn  re  as 

[heir  aspect,  they  dee  at  the  approach  of  man, 
tod  do  Bot  redrt  vnlees  rednoeo  to  extremity; 
-vvare  polygamous;  their  food  consists  offish, 
lit)  smaller  seals,  sea  otters,  and  marine  birds 
ind  animals.  The  sotithem  sea  Hon  {O.  jubata^ 
b.^m.)  \»  of  about  the  same  size  and  general 
X;.pcarance  as  the  last,  with  similar  hal'it-j.  is 
tpAvy  and  clumsy  in  its  gait,  and  fears  man  ;  it 
-  foond  in  the  south  seas,  sometimes  coming 
I '  tUo  Patagonian  coasts;  it  is  mrely  hunted 

■  <--pt  by  savages,  though  the  oil  is  excellent. 
T  o  name  of  sea  bear  h:is  been  ajiplied  to  many 

■  1  ilk-r  sv-als  of  bnrh  hemispheres,  with  a  less 
-  >t  iuas  aspect  but  fiercer  disposition  than  the 

Uons;  they  form  the  ipenu  arUoeephaim 
■  Cuv.).  The  northern  ursine  seal  or  sea  bear 
"1  Meller  iO,  \JL\  urnnaA)\i\.)  is  about  tlic  size 
^f  a  Utrb  bear^  between  7  and  8  feet  in  length ; 
'  ie  forehead  is  much  arched,  the  lips  tumid, 
.iud  tha  ears  nearly  2  inches  Insrh  :  close  to  the 
'Via  it  a  soft  wool  of  a  reddi*h  color,  over 
iiich  \A  a  dark  coarse  hair ;  the  females  and 
}  ung  are  asliv.    It  is  fonnd  in  great  numbers 
the  N.  Paciiic,  ou  the  N.  W.  coast  of  Amer- 
\  and  Kamtelutka ;  it  is  very  fat  in  apriof 

•  lure  the  ynnnp  are  born  ;  it  is  jiolyfjnmons, 
-10  males  tender  to  the  young  but  tyrannical  to 

females;  If  womided,  it  will  attadc  a  boat, 
^1(1  is  very  tenacious  of  life :  this  species  is  the 
^or  of  the  smaller  seals  and  sea  otters,  and 


is  itself  afraid  of  the  sea  lion ;  the  skin  is  much 
prized  by  the  Chinese.  The  southern  sea  bear 
or  the  fur  seal  of  conmierce  ( 0.  Fanteri,  Lesa.) 
is  smalK  r  than  the  last,  but  larger  than  the  com- 
mon seal,  the  mai^s  being  about  7  feet  long, 
and  the  females  considerably  smaller ;  the]ii& 
is  of  different  colors,  black,  brownish,  gray, 
and  variously  ^tted  with  grayish  and  yellow- 
ish, and  the  uider  fur  is  short  and  fine.  It 
was  formerly  very  abundant  about  the  islands 
of  the  southern  ocean,  especially  the  Falkland, 
hot  has  been  so  hirated  tbat  It  is  now  alaiost 
extirpated.  It  yields  tlio  soft  yellow isli  fur 
once  in  great  demand  for  caps  and  coat  liuinga; 
the  long  hah*  is  removed  by  heating  the*  skin 
and  then  carding  it  with  a  large  wooden  knife, 
leaving:  the  fine  under  fur  nucovcrcd  ;  a  skin  is 
worth  $2  or  $3  in  China,  and  considerably  more 
in  Great  Briton  and  the  United  St;ite>. — A  few 
fosul  remains  belonging  to  species  of  seals, 
nearly  allied  to  the  common  and  monk  seals, 
have  been  fonnd  in  the  upper  tertiary  fonaa- 
tions  of  Europe  and  North  America. 

6£AL  (Lat.  ngiUum)^  a  piece  of  metal,  stoncL 
or  other  hard  sobstaaoe  on  which  is  engraved 
some  irnatre  or  device,  and  sometimes  a  legend 
or  inscription.  It  b  used  for  making  imprea- 
nons  <m  wax  or  Uie  like  material  affixed  to 
legal  instrtmienta  so  as  to  fumkli  evidence  oC 
their  authenticity.  The  word  seal  .sf»metime!9 
means  only  the  implemtut  employed,  but  both 
in  legal  and  in  common  language  it  Is  appli<^ 
al.so  to  the  thin^  impressed.  The  uko  of  seals 
may  be  traced  to  the  remotest  antiquity.  Tho 
Bible  oontaina  frequent  allfurions  to  them,  and 
they  abound  amonsr  Afisyrian  :atd  P>abylunian 
remains.  JbLitto  says  that  seal^  were  auoieutlj 
used  in  die  East,  not  for  impreesing  devices  upon 
wax  or  similar  substance,  but  for  stamjiii)^'  tho 
name  of  the  owner.  From  the  East  the  use  of 
seals  passed  to  Greece  and  thence  to  Bome ;  andi 
it  has  been  common  in  all  the  European  states 
from  the  earliest  historical  periods.  Tho  stndy 
of  diplomatics  has  brought  to  h^rht  a  variety 
of  interesting  facts  concerning  the  form,  ma- 
terial, and  inscriptions  of  ab  attached  to  pnb- 
lic  documents,  the  authenticity  or  proximate 
date  of  which  may  often  be  determined  b]r 
tlie  seal.  Among  botli  the  Greeks  and  tho  no- 
mans  the  seal  was  nsnally  set  in  a  ring,  whence 
«imttl«M  came  to  be  a  La^  name  for  a  seaL 
The  word  hnfj<t  has  always  been  nse«l  in  Europe 
to  designate  spectfically  an  impresi>ion  in  metal, 
and  thus  eame  to  be  the  dntinotive  appellation 
of  a  cla.os  of  instruments  seided  in  that  way. 
8nch.  for  example,  are  the  edicts  and  briefs  of 
the  Roman  pontiffs  (sec  Bull,  J'aI'ai  ).  and 
some  constitutions  of  the  Oennan  emperoi-n. — 
The  shapes  of  seals  are  various.  The  circular 
form  is  common  to  all  jieriods.  The  ogive,  the 
^Nide  form  of  the  escutcheon  in  heraldry,  ap- 
peared with  the  pointed  style  in  aR  hitet^tnir, 
and  was  in  the  coarse  of  time  exclusively  ap- 
propriated by  abbeys,  ehapters,  bishops,  and 
other  ecclesiastical  luidles  and  persons.  The 
OTai  fonn  was  partU^oiarly  ire^oent  in  France 
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^Hiring  the  reigns  of  the  Merovingian  and 
Osrl<mii^sii  kin^.  The  size  ▼wried  st  &ifS^ 

ent  jieriods,  and  in  ffoneral  the  pmaltor  and 
thicker  tlie  seal,  the  older  it  is.  Those  of  the 
Verovingian  kings  are  hardly  more  than  an 
inch  in  diameter,  while  that  of  Francis  I.  of 
France  had  a  breadth  <  >f  4  inches.  The  Egyp- 
tian priests  used  in  tteaiing  a  sort  of  olaj ;  and 
so  it  would  seem  did  other  ancient  nations  of 
the  East,  The  Rrtmftn  erfta  and  maltha  were 
probably  not  chalk  or  clay  alone;  possibly 
wax  was  nrfzed  with  these  snbstaxices.  The 
By7:nnrmc  emperors  sealed  in  the  form  of  htlla 
with  lead,  and  sometimes  with  silver  and  gold. 
WhtT  hfMm  tre  nraeh  rarer  than  tiiose  of  sold. 
The  vrnx  moJit  anciently  on»)iloyed  was  white. 
Wbeo,  about  the  9th  or  10th  century,  wax  was 
made  of  varhras  eolors,  only  emperors  and  kings 
might  seal  in  rod.  Tn  the  12tli  century  it  van 
customary  in  France  to  seid  with  green  wax 
letters  addressed  to  persons  of  high  eminence. 
TUs  colinr  was  Introdneed  into  Germany  in 
the  Hth  century,  and  was  appropriated  by  re- 
ligioiiM  houses  and  cities,  lilue  seals  are  very 
rare,  and  Charles  V.  of  Qwmanj  is  said  to  bo 
the  only  European  monarch  who  n«:ed  this 
color.  Tho  patriarchs  of  Jemsalem  and  Gon- 
sftsntinople,  and  thejmnd  mastero  of  the  order 
of  Malta  and  of  the  Teutonic  order  in  Germany, 
sealed  in  black.  Private  persons  usually  used 
Tsllow  wax,  and  this  eolor  is  frequent  in  pub- 
lic documents  of  about  tlie  V2\]i  century. — The 
device*  upon  seals  throw  not  a  little  light  upon 
the  maimers  and  usages  of  different  ages,  and 
some  of  them  have  poritiTS  Uatotieal  value. 
The  foals  of  the  Romans  were  ensrravcd  with 
the  portraits  of  their  ancestors  or  friends,  with 
mjrthologieal  snbjeots,  or  with  symbolical  allu- 
sions tn  the  real  or  luytlilcal  history  of  their 
&miliei».  Perhaps  the  earliest  authentic  in- 
stanee  of  a  seal  bearinff  srmortal  devices  is  that 
of  Arnulphn«,  count  ot  FlaTi  lr-'?  f041).  Such 
seals  were  not  common  until  the  13th  century. 
Tho  early  seals  of  religions  comnninitieB  and  of 
cities  were  inscribed  with  the  iinn).'e  of  their 

Satron  saint  or  of  some  sacred  relic,  or  with  the 
gnres  of  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  or  magis- 
trates. The  name  of  the  owner  in  seals  attach- 
ed to  pnblic  docnments  tHunlly  forms  jiart  of 
the  inscription.  The  ancient  intaglios  were 
frequently  n-ed  for  seals  in  tho  times  of  the 
early  French  kings.  Tiicy  were  n^ed  cliiefly 
for  counter-seals,  and  by  the  addition  of  a  pious 
text  or  legend  it  was  attempted  to  give  a  sncred 
charnrter  to  their  profane  snbjerts.  On  the 
couuter-aeal  of  the  church  of  Noyon  the  salu- 
tation, Ave  Mwia,  ^tia  plena,  is  engraved 
about  a  fi^nire  of  Minerva,  who  wears  a  helmet 
graced  with  the  head  of  Hocrates. — The  most 
ancient  mode  of  sealing  was  probably  that  of 
applying  the  wax  directly  to  the  parchment. 
Wiien  the  in*;trnment  wn«?  written  npon  two  or 
mure  leaves,  tlie  wax  was  mode  ta  reach  them 
all  by  impressing  it  upon  an  incision  made  in 
fhi^  parchment  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  The 
eeui  wan  Njmetimes  also  mode  upon  the  ends  of 


tboi^  or  strips  of  parchment  run  throngii  tlM 
several  sheets.    Lead,  silver,  or  gold  Mib 

were  almofit  of  necessity  j  ■  r  \>y  &  «- 
or  strip.  In  the  12th  century  it  seems  tbs£  Is 
France  at  least  pendent  seus  h»A 
the  other  sort.  They  are  still  used  genermBT 
for  letters  pfUent,  treaties,  and  other  impr-rttac 
public  documents.  During  the  12iL  oentcrr 
too,  though  the  practice  was  not  well  i9t»^ 
lishcd  until  the  18th,  aro.'e  the  contriranc*  c£ 
counter-sesls,  that  is  to  say,  the  use  of  adi2iB<^ 
ent  impression  upon  the  reverse  of  the  pfopsr 
seal.  They  are  said  to  have  Wen  fir^*  ap- 
plied  to  the  pendent  seals.  They  were  ia 
these  cases  made  of  the  same  witfc  6is 
chief  seals,  and  the  mottoes  intcrmpted  o* 
these  were  continned  on  the  connter-«eak. 
•—With  regard  to  the  mode  of  using  s««la.  w« 
find  that,  althongh  in  some  periods  they  h»v* 
taken  the  xdnce  of  signatures,  yet  very  oftfc 
seal  and  signature  have  been  employed  togetl:tr. 
In  Koine,  the  prrotorian  law  hsa  rseogniaed  the 
validity  of  testament:?  that  were  only  ^r^^.^ 
by  the  witnesses  ;  yet  an  imperial  con5t!tuii»« 
afterward  required  the  adscription  •  (  tlMfr 
names  also.  Tn  the  constitntiouv  <.»f  tlit  MerOTrt- 
gian  and  Oarlo^in^ian  kings,  the  seal  ordioariij 
supports  the  mono^pram  or  signature  ct  As 
povereipn,  hut  sometimes  it  stands  al<  >iic  .  Froia 
the  8th  to  the  10th  century  the  use  of  seatb  ia 
IVanoe  was  eonflned  almost  entirelj  to  dto 
kings.  Most  in.strument.s  of  tliis  period  are 
attested,  so  far  as  the  witnesses  at  least  are 
concerned,  only  by  the  mention  of  their  name^ 
They  neither  sign  nor  seal,  nor  even  make  with 
their  own  hands  the  cr.-isos  prefixed  t  >  !l..  ir 
names.  About  the  12th  or  13th 
use  of  seals  among  all  classes  became  general, 
and  continued  bo  until  the  reviv.al  of  learning 
made  autographs  possible  and  seals  of  1^  u»«l 
Tn  England  charters  and  grants  of  the  Ant0o- 
Paxon  and  Anglo-Danish  rt  i  ,'ns  were  ant!  o;  Tr- 
eated by  the  signature  of  the  grantor  prcced(4 
by  the  figure  of  a  cross.  The  exeentioa  was 
attested  by  the  .«!nbsorijition  of  the  nanu  -  rf 
the  witnesses,  each  name  being  preceded  by  a 
cross.  Beals  were  certainly  not  often  used  in 
England  until  late  in  the  11th  century,  and  then 
by  no  means  commonly.  "Willi.am  the  Con- 
Queror  was  not,  as  is  often  said,  the  king  who 
nrst  introduced  sesls  into  Enjrland.  Tliere  are 
extant  unquestioned  seals  of  Edward  th*^  Con- 
fessor, and  he  certainly  first  adopted  ^  gr«at 
seal  for  England ;  and  on  solemn  occasions  erea 
tlie  predecessors  of  Edward  had  used  at  least 

{>rivate  seals.  The  general  use  of  seals  in  Ea^ 
and  finr  anthenticating  charters  and  other  in- 
etrumcnts  was  not  fairly  eitahli-b'-i!  fill  Pr  .tr 
the  middle  of  the  13th  century.  In  Scotland, 
a  statnte  of  the  tune  of  Robert  m.  (1890-140(1) 
declared  that  i  very  baron  or  tenant  in  fopitt 
of  the  king  must  have  a  peculiar  sea!  for  his 
sovereign's  service;  and  a  statute  apparently  in 
aid  of  this  one,  paaeed  in  the  next  reign  (JanHB 
T  >.  enacts  that  even  fr<>'>!(n!der  shall  «prw 
iii  Urn  lurd^s  court  wiiii  hi^  bcal^  or  if  he  oaonoC 
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ippcar  in  y>^r*on,  he  shall  fond  them  by  h{?i 
Uloraej  ;  taiu  it  st^ems  to  have  beeu  custornjtr> 
for  ^Dtleroen  at  th'xa  time  to  deposit  copies  of 
tbeir  aeal^  in  tJio  office  of  the  c<»Mrt  r.f  their 
coootj,  the  seal  then  and  until  sutbcing 
wfthoQt  agnfttore  to  Mthentieate  an  instra^ 
ri:.  nt.    In  the  vcar  just  iDcntioned  a  sUtate 
01  James  V.  declared  that,  inawiuoh  as  seaia 
might  be  kwt  or  ooiiiit«rf«ited,  all  doetmumts 
iBB»t  beacefovih  be  not  only  sealed  but  sub- 
scribed.— From  the  universal  use  of  maU  in 
£agi«uid  it  came  to  be  English        that  no 
dinCar,  §;nn%  or  other  iBatrmneDt  of  oonvej- 
aore.  vcnst  ffirtum,  that  is.  done,  or  in  other 
phrase  a  deed,  until  it  was  sealed;  aud  such 
vaatbo  virtne  of  «  aeal,  tiiat  down  to  the  time 
of  Charles  II.  it  alone  sufficed  t  ->  ni-iko  n  writ- 
tog  ralid  and  binding.   The  statute  29  Uharles 
IL,  the  so  called  statute  of  frauds,  enacted  that 
oertxun  writings  should  for  the  future  be  sign- 
ed; but  it  is  probably  the  better  opinion  that, 
(Ten  simee  the  atatute,  a  Ucod  duly  sealed  is 
good  widMNit  the  subscription  of  a  name. — Tho 
eld  common  law  dofinitioii  of  a  scul  is  that 
giTsfi  by  Lord  Coke:  Higiiium  eat  eera  tm- 
pmm  **A  eeal  is  in  liapreBsioii  ia  wax;** 
b-r  it  has  long  been  hold  that  n  w  if  r  or  other 
ktoacions  substance,  on  which  an  impression  ia 
9t  Bay  be  made,  is  a  good  seal.  In  many, 
(whaps  indfwd  most  of  the  United  States, 
iieitb#T  wax,  wafer,  nor  any  other  puh^tance  ia 
reqaireJ.  In  most  oi'  the  southern  and  western 
itattos,  a  scroll  or  ling  made  with  the  ]>en  ia 
i-n-rtiinn  of,  or  as  raarkinp  the  place  of,  the 
ii^i  is  ^uthcient.  In  .New  Jersey  this  applies 
onlj  to  obligations  for  the  payment  of  money. 
In  Virginia,  Geoi^p^  Missouri,  and  Arkiuisas, 
tbe  scroll  most  be  expressly  recognized  as  the 
wl  in  tiie  body  of  the  iastriraient.  One  piece 
Hoffices  for  several  signers  if  stamped 
witr»  their  separate  impres.'^ion'i ;   or  j^evcrjil 
at-iicrs  uiaj  adopt  one  seal;  and  an  adoption 
of  this  sort  is  inferred  when  the  deed  r    ;  l  s 
th?  &«alin:r  "  witli  our  seals,"  and  those  who  did 
m  tact  seal  do  yet  sign  and  deliver  the  deed. 

rigidieaooeof  the  ssal  in  law  at  present 
that  it  hn port- a  deliberate  and  con.sidered 
■ct  OQ  the  part  of  him  who  affixes  iL  That  the 
bwihoold  hold  that  a  grantor's  writing  hia 
^lirne  \>r  the  side  of  a  bit  of  colored  paper, 
fKk  to  the  deed  by  the  drau^jhtsraan.  or 
■•■'fehing  a  scroll  aifter  his  name,  imports, 
Wame  of  the  seal  or  flourish,  and  not  at  all 
vrxn^  of  the  signature,  tlie  deliberation  or 
«tiii,]er;4ion  of  the  grantor,  may  seem  absurd. 

with  or  without  reason  the  mle  has  estab- 
li'he.l  it^olf  finidy  hi  tlie  law,  that  an  instru- 
thus  executed  with  a  seal  implies  a  oon> 
■raeratioii,  or  in  other  winds  that  fVill  assent 
•f'ich  is  e>.»vntial  to  the  validity  of  every  oon- 
^''ci,  and  whicli  can  be  inferred  only  from  a 
or  from  something  of  value  passing  be- 
»*een  the  parties  as  the  cause  of  the  contract. 
BEAL  £NG&AVDiG.    Bee  Qmm,  voL  mL 
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SEALING  WAX,  a  composition  of  shell  lao 
and  other  substauceti  used  tu  receive  the  im* 
pression  of  seals.  Bookmann  notices  the  use 
of  sealing  wax  upon  a  letter  received  in  (kr- 
many  from  London  in  1654,  and  upon  others  a 
few  years  later.  The  Portngnese  had  it  in  cmn> 
men  u-o  at  thi;^  period,  and  are  8uppo^.:  1  t<  i  Ij.ivo 
introduced  it  from  India.  In  Venice  and  bpuia 
it  was  also  well  known  at  this  time,  and  in  ciher 
parts  of  Europe  it  was  introduced  under  the 
name  of  Spanish  wax.  As  it  contains  no  "wax, 
this  name  must  have  beeu  traiidft^rred  to  it 
from  tiia  material  pravioiMly  in  use  for  tho 
same  purpose.  Xi'-TDerons  receii^ts  are  piven 
for  its  preparation,  some  of  which^  as  for  red 
and  Uaok  aesling  wax,  are  dted  in  Lao,  toL  x. 
p.  "2^0.  Scaling  wax  U  made  of  much  letter 
quality  from  lac  of  the  first  fiiidou  than  from 
uiat  purchased  in  tiiO  shops.  That  prepared  itt 
India  shoold  therefore  be  the  best.  For  bright- 
colored  sealing  wax  the  palest  fshell  lac  is  be 
selected.  When  the  fehell  lac  L-j  miillecl,  tho 
proper  ])roportion  of  Venice  turpentine  added, 
and  the  coloring  ma'tor  has  been  briskly  stirred 
in,  the  mass  may  bo  rolled  upon  a  warm  marble 
slab  with  a  smooth  wooden  block  to  form  ih» 
round  .sticks.  Oval  sticks  are  cast  in  moulds. 
The  addition  of  1  per  cent,  of  balsam  of  Tern 
is  customary  to  communicate  an  agreeable 
odor  to  the  wax  when  it  is  used.  Beside  the 
mixtures  already  referred  to,  the  following  are 
recummeuded :  1.  For  red :  6  parts  shell  lac,  4 
Venice  turpentine,  ^  rosin,  1|  cinnabar ;  or  4 
parts  bleached  lac,  1  Venice  turpentine,  3  Chi- 
nese vermilion.  2.  For  yellow :  4  parts  lac,  2 
Venice  tnrpentine,  li  rosin,  }  king's  yellow. 
3.  For  green :  the  same,  except  king's  yellow  i 
and  mineral  bine  i.  4.  For  gold :  8  oz.  lac,  4 
oa.  Venioe  turpentine,  \  oz,  bronze,  i  oz.  mag- 
nesia with  oil  of  tur|)entine,  and  14  sheets  or 
ffol'l  b-'if.  Sticks  of  iuferior  wax  of  clicnp  ma- 
t«  I  iaia  are  noinelimes  made  to  ai)i>ear  like  Iho 
!m  >'  )>y  rolling  them  when  sofi  in  the  best 
powdered  wax  and  then  melting  this  in.  The 
fio^t  red  wax  melts  at  14o~,  and  the  best  im- 
pressions are  obtained  bjaofteninf^  it  by  tho 
flame  of  a  candle,  but  not  ignitint?  it.  So^  en- 
gravers obtain  their  fine  proof  impressions  in 
the  following  manner:  The  seal  is  prepared  by 
wanning  it  to  as  high  a  temperature  as  the  hand 
can  bear,  brushinp  over  the  f  sce  of  it  a  thin 
layer  uf  cicuu  tallow,  and  witii  a  ciuucl's  hair 
brush  coating  this  with  vermilion.  Some  wax 
is  detaclied  from  the  stick,  softened  near  a  can- 
dle, and  being  placed  upon  a  piece  of  stout  paper 
is  gently  warmed  till  it  Is  soft  enong^  to  ba 
stirred  and  worked  up  into  a  tonical  heap. 
The  seal,  at  about  the  temperature  of  the  wax, 
is  then  quickly  stamped  upon  it  wiUi  a  firm 
straight  blow  and  moderate  pressure. 

SEALSFIELD,  Chari.e.**.  a  German  author. 
He  received  a  university  education,  emigrated 
to  the  United  States,  of  which  he  became  a 
citizen,  and  revisit  el  his  native  land  in  182R, 
where  he  puUiahed  a  book  in  German  on  his 
adopted  00W1I17.  HieDoaliawaiittofiiiglandy 
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returned  to  Amcrioa  fai  IflflVt  and  pobUthed  in  saree  are  presnined  to  be  fraodalent  onleBB' 

Pliilrult  lphia  his  firfit  romance,  "  Tokenh,  or  tbo  isfactorily  e.vplain<.'d.    Accideiit:il  omifisioitt 

White  Kose"  (1828).   During  1829-'8U  he  was  the  artides  may  be  supplied  by  parU;  sit 

one  of  tho  «dbors  of  tbe  New-  York  Cowrieif  nwnnsn  may  also  by  parol  show  tW  tk^if- 

drs  I^fats  Unh,  went  to  Paris  in  1880  as  cop-  ago  or  time  rcpro>>ented  to  him  was  noi  ili 

respondent  of  the  New  York  "  Courier  sndEnr*  which  appears  in  the  papers,  or  that  the 

qnirer,*'  and  in  1088  went  to  Bwitserland.  eles  bays  been  altered  rinoe  they  vert  ak- 

There  he  pul)lishcd  a  translation  mid  revisioa  Bcribed.    In  the  United  States  the 

of  '^Tokeah,"  entitled  JJer  Legitivu  und  der  articles  for  a  fishing  voyage  are  required  U;  .< 

JRepuhUknner  (8  vols.,  ZQrich,  1888),  the  favor-  indorsed  or  countersigned  by  the  owum;  1;; 

able  reception  of  which  prompted  him  to  write  in  nn  action  for  wages  the  seaman  i>  occ  » 

a  scries  of  works  on  American  life.    Tlicso  ap-  fttricted  to  those  who  sign,  but  may  show  i'-^ 

peared  in  succession  under  thu  title  of  Trmw  undc  who  were  the  actual  owners. — ^Theoviw 

atlantitche  Reiteshizzen  (2  vols.,  1833);  Der  is  bound  to  provide  a  sesfworthy  ship,  and  <« 

Virey  trnd  die  Arisi4?hraten  (2  vols.,  1834);  ntntutes  furnish  tbe  means  of  lawf  .lly  isfu* 

Lebentitilder  aus  beidm  Mmiuphdrm  (6  vols.,  taining  her  oondition  on  the  compiai&t  d  vu 

1B80-^;  8lmrm-,  Land'  vnd  SuMdir  n886~  of  tbe  matea  and  a  mi^rity  of  the  crew, if  i 

'9);  Kajutmhuchy  oder  nation  ah  Chanilfiri^  n-^ular  survey  at  liome  or  abro.id.  If-e^ais, 

tiken  (2  vols.,  1840) ;  and  Sudm  and  Norden  (3  after  shipping,  refuse  to  proceed  on  the 

▼oIb.,  Stuttgart,  184St-*8).    They  were  intm*  and  are  arrested  for  the  mutinyf  tlw  conn* 

dnced  to  English  readers  by  translations  in  of  the  vessel,  if  that  be  the  excuse,  is  ioq&irtc 

**  Blackwood's  Magazine,"  when  great  curiosity  into  by  the  court ;  and  if  she  be  found  ustet 

was  excited  as  to  their  sonrce.  Since  then  most  worthy,  their  punishment  is  reduced  and  bhI> 

of  tliese  works  have  been  translated  and  repub-  gated  accordingly.    St>,  unseaworthint^  i»  * 

Hshed  in  New  York.    Sealsfield  resides  alter-  sufficient  defence  to  the  t  barge  of  €r(!f.iiTorii¥ 

nately  in  Switzerland  and  tbe  United  States.  to  commit  a  revolt  by  compelling  tii<:  lu&riir 

8E£AMAN,  a  sailor.   The  legislature  and  the  to  return  to  port — Provii^ions  of  due  qailii? 

courts,  partii  iihirly  the  courtn  of  admiralty,  re-  and  quantity  are  to  be  furnished  hy  the  fwntf. 

gard  scaiueu  as  peculiarly  iu  need  of  and  entitled  under  the  general  principles  of  law  ^  ajfipliol 

to  special  protection.  The  statute  provisions  in  from  the  earliest  times  to  this  psrticukr  a-:- 

their  behalf  in  the  United  Statcf?  arc  carried  fur-  tract.    The  quantity  for  each  man  onb<*rds 

ther  in  some  respects  than  those  of  any  other  however  here  prescribed  by  statute,  muitf  ^ 

nation.  Seamen  may  be  hired  in  foot  mkjB.  alty  of  a  day*s  wages  to  every  sesmso  tut  ^ 

1.  They  may  bo  employed  for  a  certain  voyage  days  ou  which  he  is  on  short  allowsnc*!.  Bt: 

and  receive  a  certain  proportion  of  the  freight  these  wages  are  not  to  be  paid  if  the  atomij 

earned.   This  contract  is  probably  rarely  made  of  short  allowance  arose  £ram  a  pen!  id  tb 

in  this  country,  except  for  small  coasting  ves-  sea,  or  any  accident  of  the  voyago.  er  tbe  d«- 

eols.    9.  They  may  be  hired  for  a  certain  voy-  livery  of  a  part  of  the  provisions  to  idojUt 

3je  or  by  Ibc  run,  and  paid  a  round  sum  at  tbo  vessel  iu  du^trcba.   Isvt,  us  it  is  clear  that 

Ose,  and  this  is  not  verv  unusual.   8.  They  master  must  have  a  discretion  in  the  espertt 

may  be  hired  on  shares,  which  is  a  practiro  ture  of  the  provisions,  is  jiuttinfj  tin  <  re»«i 

nearly  if  not  quite  confined  to  whaling  and  an  allowance  necesharily  the  same  diing  »^ 

fishing  vessels.  4.  Biit  much  the  mo.st  oom-  putting  them  on  short  allowance.  AdefioM? 

mon  usage  is  to  hire  them  for  a  definite  voyage  in  one  kind  of  provisions  is  not  comptn>»J*^ 

or  voyages,  or  for  a  delinite  period  on  monthly  by  an  abundance  of  another. — ^By  the  peo^rU 

wage8.^l7nder  penalty  of  a  considerable  for-  hiw  merchant  there  is  an  obligation  upoo^v^'/ 

feiture,  tlio  United  J^tates  laws  require  that  shipowner  or  master  to  provide  for  «  tn?*a>»'i 

every  master  of  a  vessel  bound  from  a  port  in  who  becomes  sick,  wounded,  or  msimid  in 

the  United  States  to  any  foreign  port,  or  of  any  discharge  of  his  duty,  whether  at  boai« 

ship  or  vessel  of  the  burden  of  50  tons  or  up-  abroad,  at  sea  or  on  land,  if  it  be  mi  by  i.i^ 

ward,  bound  from  one  state  to  any  other  than  own  fault,  pnitaMo  care,  nu  dii  ino,  androedictl 

an  adjoining  state,  shall  have  sbipping  articles,  treatment,  including  nursinfj;,  diet,  and  lodgm* 

whioh  mwBt  be  signed  by  every  seaman  on  Sickness  is  provided  for  by  express  i>tatui^< 

board.    They  mnst  describe  accurately  the  which  jro  so  far  as  to  require  tliat  every 

voyage  and  the  torms  upon  which  the  seaman  of  the  burden  of  150  tons  or  uiurc,  nftvi^at*" 

ships.    Wherever  there  is  doubt  as  to  the  by  10  or  more  persons  in  the  whole,  and  bww 

mrnninfr  of  t!  c  ribliiration.  the  sailor,  ra'h' r  on  a  voyage  witliout  the  limit- of  thelu''^ 

than  the  ship  owner,  has  the  benefit  of  the  States,  should  have  a  prop«r  medicine  cht>i 

doubt  The  shipping  artides  oogbt  ther^bre  on  board.  Whenever  other  appliance!  are  re- 

to  declare  explicitly  the  ports  of  the  bepin-  qnircd,  or  wlienever  surpioal  .-kill,  or  ituw- 

ning  and  end  of  the  voyage,  and  in  all  other  anoo,  or  nursing,  other  and  better  ihaa  uiat 

respects  ought  to  be  dear  and  fair.  To  all  wMcEh  the  ship  era  afilbrd,  beooinee  bcsm^'J' 

clauses  or  stipulations  which  tend  to  lessen  the  expense  will  be  charged  en  tin  ow'^^ 

the  usual  rights  of  the  seaman,  it  must  appear  under  the  general  maritime  law.  by  •>w«" 

that  he  gave  intelligent  and  delibemte  as-  statutes  the  mabter  may  deduct  80  * 

seat  All  interMnsatloiis,  altatationa,  or  af»-  month  ten  evciy  sewnin'a  wtgss  tenMW^ 
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a  fTnd  for  the  snpport  of  mnrine  hospitals,  in 
which  erery  bailor  maj  have  medical  treatmaiik 
— Di«>b«^iioe  or  ndsoondnct  of  s  MUor  is  of 
aeees«itj  puoiBhablo  with  trrtat  severity,  be- 
fat»4«  without  frood  di'sripHne  the  ship  wonld 
alwaj*  be  in  great  pt;ril,  and  no  vovfigo  could 
b«  MoeassAillj  conducted.    Formerly  there 
was  no  ppcoific  limit  to  the  riplit  of  pimish- 
mmL  It  might  be  admioistered  by  the  master 
h  aaf  fiMrm  and  in  any  measnre,  he  alwi^g  be- 
'.:   f.-i"  'n'ible  for  any  excess  or  cruelty,  both 
criminaily  and  in  damages  to  the  seaman.  Now, 
however,  by  the  statute  of  1850,  flogging  is 
abolL-he<i  and  prohibited  by  law.    This  tias 
declare^!  by  very  hitrh  authority  to  include 
Uie  use  of  the  cot  aud  every  similar  form  of 
fVBidiiiMnts  but  not  neoeamrily  to  include  all 
forporal  punishment.  «nch  as  a  blow  with  the 
baiuL,  or  a  stick  or  rope.   The  statute  coatem-> 
platet  delib«nito  flogging,  and  not  that  sudden 
^1  -en'     lik«'  blowr*.  which  may  he  intlicted  in 
ui  etttcn^cy,  to  coin{>el  immediate  obedience. 
Gtoertily  the  only  punishments  which  can 
now  be  resorted  to,  to  secore  good  conduct,  are 
forfeiture  of  wages,  irons,  imprisonment,  hard 
Ubor,  aud  such  other  means  as  may  be  invented 
ii  theplaoa  of  flogging.  The  penalty  of  Ibr* 
f^tore  of  wnTOs  may  not  be  imposed  for  one 
trifial  act  of  irreguiority,  nor  for  a  single  or 
Biwsasml  aet  of  intemperance;  the  oflfence 
m^f^i  be  habitaal  to  warrant  the  infliction  of  the 
peaalty.  The  master  or  a  seaman  may  forteit  all 
Miwa^!;  for  smuggling;  or  the  damage  actu- 
■Ilv  sQ^ned  by  the  owners  of  the  vwsel  from 
this  otfence  mny  bo  rhnr^d  upon  the  wages  of 
the  offender,  but  ouly  those  wages  earned  be- 
fore the  act  of  misconduct  are  forfeitaMo. — Da* 
wrtion  is  di>tin^nii>hc<l  from  ah«;pnce  withont 
kare  by  the  intention  not  to  return.   Thus,  it 
k  Mt  desertion  for  the  seaman  to  lesTV  the  sh  ip, 
»Win^ord-r-;.  for  the  [lUrposc  of  onterini;  com- 
^aiata  for  ill  treatment  before  the  consul ;  nor 
■itdsieT^nwhen  the  vessel  is  left  for  a  good 
caase.  as  a  change  of  the  voyage  without  con- 
•■st,  rraelly.  tn=;iitiicient  provisions,  or  nnsea- 
^wthiaeas  of  ih*'  ship.   The  seaman  must  be 
••BWfsd,  if  be  offer  to  return  in  a  proper  way 
■od  in  a  reawn;ihlo  timo.  before  any  other  per- 
(oa  u  engaged  to  take  the  place.   If  he  returns 
ift«r  desertion  and  is  veeeiTed  by  the  master, 
or  by  the  owner,  this  is  a  condonation  of  his 
ffipce  and  a  waiver  of  the  forfeiture,  and  it 
MB  this  effect  even  if  there  be  a  clause  to  the 
^o^ry  in  the  shipping  articles.    If  the  sailor 
"••erti  before  the  voya?o  herrin^.  by  not  ren- 
■•fing  himself  on  board,  he  forfeits  his  advance 
&Qd  an  equal  sum  in  addition,  or  he  may 
••ipprehen-loil  uiuler  the  warrant  of  a  justice 
«"i  be  compeiled  to  go  on  board.   If  he  deserts 
we  voyage,  be  forfeits  all  his  wages  and  aU 
a«  property  on  board  tlie  ship.    By  act  of 
ISai,  chap.  127.  in  case  of  desertion  in  a  fort  icrn 
'**l<7.  the  port  and  the  date  thereof  must  ho 
^"^■"I  hy  the  master  on  the  list  of  tiba  erew, 
be  ortirifilly  authenticated  )«ofore  «  coTv^nl 
*  Betarj  public  at  the  txtut  port  vj^utiMi  after 


such  desertion.  The  ■wa^re'^  of  the  seaman  and 
his  interest  in  the  cargo,  if  any.  are  forfeited  to 
the  Uidted  States,  subject  to  the  dednetton  by 
the  ship  owners  of  any  expenses  tbey  mny  have 
neceipsarily  incttrrcd  in  consequence  of  such 
d^rtion. — Thu  right  of  the  sailor  to  be  brought 
baek  to  Us  home  is  very  Jealonaly  guarded  by 
our  laws.  Every  ship  must  bo  provnled  with 
the  shipping  articles  and  a  shipping  list  verified 
under  tne  oadt  of  the  master;  tUs  be  is  re> 
quired  to  present  to  the  consul  or  commercial 
egent  of  the  United  States  at  every  port  which 
he  virits,  when  so  requited,  and  is  nnder  bond 
to  deliver  to  the  boarding  oftioer  who  comes  on 
board  his  phip  at  tlie  first  home  port  which  ho 
reaches,  aud  to  produce  the  persona  named 
therein,  that  it  may  be  a8<-<  rtained  that  be  has 
his  whole  crew  on  hoard.  If  it  appears  that 
any  of  them  are  missing,  he  must  account  for 
tiielr  absenoe.  If  he  msoharges  any  of  then 
abroad,  with  his  or  their  own  consent,  he  must 
pay  to  the  American  consul  of  the  port  or  the 
conunmreial  agent,  over  and  above  the  wagm 
then  due,  3  months*  wages,  of  which  two  thirds 
are  paid  to  the  seaman,  and  one  third  rct.iined 
by  the  consul  aud  remitted  to  the  treasury  of 
the  United  States,  to  form  a  Amd  fbr  the  main- 
tenance of  American  seamen  abroad  ;ind  for 
bringing  them  home.  If  repairs  to  the  ship 
become  neoessary,  or  if  the  ship  be  cantareo, 
the  seamen  may  hold  on  for  a  reasonahlo  time 
awaiting  the  prosecution  of  the  voyage;  and 
if  dischfl^ed  before  thia  time  has  elapsed,  they 
may  ebnm  tbeir  extra  wi^.  The  discharge 
of  a  seaman  for  powl  cause,  like  disob.  iiienco, 
misconduct,  or  di^aliility  by  his  uwu  fault  of 
extreme  degree,  may  be  authorized  by  our 
con'^nl'i  or  commercial  airent?  in  f^roi^'n  ports. 
If  the  ship  be  unseaworthy,  the  shipping  arti- 
cles be  Tiolated  by  tibe  master,  or  the  sailor  be 
subjected  to  cruel  treatment,  he  may  be  dis- 
chai^ed  by  a  consul  and  recover  his  8  months' 
pay.  If  the  master  dii^charges  the  sesmau, 
against  his  consent  and  >^nthout  good  eau<«e,  in 
n  foreign  port,  he  is  liable  to  a  fine  "f  ^'joO  or 
6  months^  imprisonment,  and  the  setuuuii  may 
recover  ftall  indemnity  for  all  loss  or  expense 
incurred  by  such  di--'  liartre. — It  is  an  ancient 
maxim  of  tlio  maritime  law  that  fi-eight  is  the 
mother  of  wages,  so  that  where  no  f^igbt  la 
earned  no  \\'aLrcd  are  earned.  Hut,  more  prop- 
erly s|>eaking,  wages  are  earned  whenever 
freight  is  or  might  bo  earned,  for  the  sailor 
ought  not  to  an<l  does  not  lose  his  dues  when 
the  ship  fail'^  to  earn  freiirht  on  account  of  the 
fraud  or  wronjrlul  act  of  tlie  master  or  owner. 
Nor  will  any  special  contract  between  the 
owner  and  the  freighter,  varyinrr  the  obli^ra- 
tion  to  pay  fireight  from  that  implied  by  the 
geneni  law,  have  any  effect  upon  wages.  If 
till-  \oyatre  is  luoken  up,  or  the  seamen  are 
dismissed  without  cause  before  the  voyage  be- 
gins, they  have  their  wages  for  the  time  they 
serve,  andaiesaonable  oompensatioD  for  special 
damnsres.  In  cases  where  the  voyajre  is  broken 
up  by  miifortuad,  so  that  the  master  would  be 
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jiutified  in  diadiorging  the  crow,  thej  are  ttUl 
entitied  to  their  wages.  80  a  seaman  has  fkill 

wages  if  he  is  compelled  to  desert  by  t)ie  cni- 
olty  of  the  master,  or  if  he  is  disabled  by  siok- 
uesd,  even  if,  by  reason  of  that  sickness,  ho 
was  obliged  to  be  left  at  a  foreign  port  Sea- 
men have  a  lien  for  their  wages  on  the  ship 
and  freight.  Statutes  give  the  same  lieu  to 
tishermen  on  shore.  It  attaches  not  only  to 
ship  and  freight  in  rr.  I  it  to  tlio  prnrreds  of 
both  or  either,  and  iolluws  them  into  whose 
hands  soever  they  mnj  go.  It  prevails  over 
bonds  of  bnttoini  y  and  other  like  hypotheca- 
tions, because  the  services  of  the  sailor  save 
tbe  ship  for  all  daisiants.  Pflots,  engineers, 
firenK-ii.  and  deck  hands  are  seamen,  and  have 
this  iicn,  and  so  have  all  persons  whose  service 
is  materially  and  directly  useful  to  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  vessel. — A  seaman  cannot  insure  his 
wages,  nor  derive  any  l>enefit  from  the  insur- 
ance effected  by  ownerij  uu  8hip  or  freight. 
It  is  the  policy  of  the  law,  for  obvious  reasons, 
to  make  the  sailor  find  nil  bis  intSirest  in  tilO  BO- 
ourity  and  welfare  of  the  ship. 

fiEAROH,  Right  op,  the  right  of  a  belligerent 
to  visit,  by  his  lawfully  comraip^ionod  cruisers 
all  private  ships  sailing  on  the  high  seas,  and 
to  examine  their  papers,  and  their  cargoes  if 
need  be,  in  order  to  ascertain  flieir  destination 
and  character.  It  is  a  familiar  doctrine  of  in- 
teinational  law  that  the  ships  of  a  state  form  a 
part  of  its  domain,  and  that  over  them,  as  over 
Its  Innded  territory,  the  sovcreifrnty  of  tlie  state 
extends  supremo  and  inviulable.  In  a  time  of 
general  peace,  these  ships  cannot  bo  detained  or 
boarded  by  tbe  public  shifH  of  ant»ther  power 
for  the  purpu^  uf  inquiry  into  their  character 
or  hnrinsM,  bocanso  such  an  act  is  an  intnio 
fiinn  upon  and  in  d^-rogation  of  the  sovereign- 
ty of  the  state  whose  ships  are  so  visited.  In 
time  oi  war,  however,  the  itenenil  consent  of 
nations  yield.s  to  the  belligen  iits  the  privilege 
of  visituig  and  searching  ships  proft^iug  to  bo 
neutral,  in  order  that  they  may  know  that  the 
neutral  flag  does  not  mask  an  enemy  or  cover 
contraband  of  war.  This  privilege  of  search 
being  thou  plainly  indispensable,  the  consent 
of  nations  has  allowed  it  to  become  a  rule, 
or  wo  mny  sny  a  right;  and  so  firmly  is  this 
ruli  or  righi established  that  there  is  no  doubt 
or  dispute  alM>ut  it  among  institutional  writers, 
and  it  has  never  been  successfully  resisted  in 
the  practice  of  nations.  During  the  American 
wtt*,  and  afterward  in  1801,  the  Baltto  powers 
derlared  that  the  Ha^i:  of  a  f*tatc  wn-^  a  fiuhstltuto 
for  all  documentary  proof,  and  excluded  the 
right  of  search.  Thejr  armed  themselves  for 
the  purpose  of  defending  and  maintaining  this 
position,  but  they  were  soon  compelled  to 
abandon  it,  and  since  that  time  the  usual  war 
right  has  been  considered  incontrovertible. — 
Tbf  <iMt'^tion  was  once  submitted  in  f  lie  English 
admirui I y  whether  neutrab*  might  not  compel  a 
helligerent  to  refrain  from  exercising  his  right 
by  putting  their  ships  nnder  the  convoy  of  a 
public  ship  of  tkw  ooantrj.  It  was  adjudged 
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tliat  tiie  belligerent  was  not  t)onnd  to  vert 
sncih  a  snhstit^on,  norindeed  in  any  respect ' :  ' 
vary  bis  ri;rht  of  jiersonal  vi-itation.  It  msfh 
remarked  in  passing  that  two  pri'srer> 
times  regulate  or  restrain  by  treaty  iLt  rirt- 
of  maritime  seaich  by  ships  of  'mr.—ly 
Enplish  doctrines  upon  tbe  war  right  Li 
search  have  been  admitted  almost  witb(>cc  i\- 
oeption in  tius  country.  Upon  one  point,  b  ? 
ever,  otir  government  has  ditlV  rc  d  from  Eng- 
land, namely,  respecting  the  claim  pot  (mtk  Ij  1 
the  latter  power  of  a  right  UJ  swreh  vmi 
vessels  on  the  high  sens  for  deserters  and  cibtr 
persons  liable  to  military  and  naral  sernix. 
Tim  diiferrace  upon  this  point  was  cnc  «f  ^ 
chief  causes  of  the  war  of  1812,  and  tbenurrf? 
has  never  yet  been  specifically  settled,  but  itaa- 
not  be  supposed  that  the  British  claim  willmr 
be  reasserted. — The  modificfitiuns  of  iHrllipervi: 
rights  which  have  been  introduced  into  ictrr  1 
national  law  and  practice  within  the  l»st  !D 
years  have  not  materially  limited  or  otherwi* 
affected  the  right  of  search.   Thou-h  t!  c 
powers  of  Europe,  assembled  at  the  cmgret 
of  Paris  in  1856,  granted  large  immiiirilin  to  I 
neutrals,  dt  elaring  tliat  lieneeforth  free  slap* 
i^ottld  make  Iree  goods,  yet  the  exc^tioQ  U  , 
contraband,  whidi  aecompaniea  the  tum^  hsm 
the  old  right  of  search  undisturbed. 

BEAKCY,  a  N.  co.  of  Arkansas,  interacted 
by  the  Buffalo  fork  of  White  river;  irei,  M 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  1.979  ;  in  1860.  6.271.  tif 
whom  03  were  slaves.  Th*>  si,rface  is  hiUj 
and  the  soil  productive.  Ka tensive  fore^ 
cover  a  large  fwrtion  of  the  county.  In 
the  produrf ions  were  12n,filH  bii>hcl-  of  Mii: 
com,  14,802  of  outs,  und  4,b7b  t»l  vvLcui.  di'i- 
tal,  l>ebnnon. 

BEARS,  Barxas,  D.D,  an  American  f^e^^mja 
and  scholar,  boro  iu  Saudisfield,  Mass.,  Kor.  1^. 
1809.    He  was  gradnated  at  Brown  laHmnsf 
in  1 and  in  L829,  having  completed  a  coa^* 
of  theological  study  at  KewtoOf  Hasswfflii 
been  pastor  of  the  first  Baptist  chnrdi  is  Hii^ 
ford,  Conn.,  for  two  years,  lie  was  fij  j  >i'n!« 
to  a  professorship  in  the  Hamiiton  literary 
theological  institution,  now  Madison  caiverfiy; 
Now  York.    In  1888  he  went  to  Europe,  m 
studied  for  severnl  year«i  at  Halle.  Lcipfic  »• 
Berlin.   Upon  his  return  lie  was  appointed  ii 
a  profossorship  in  the  theological  semiinn;  si 
Newton,  where  he  remained  12  years:  duriM 
the  latter  part  of  this  period  he  was  president  rf 
the  faistitntlon.  In  1848,  on  the  resignAdoD  of 
the  late  Horace  Mivnn.  be  was  innde  w«urt 
and  executive  agent  of  the  Massachugetta  bc*w 
of  edneation.  In  Ang.  1856,  he  was  el«« 
by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  trnslees  and  it.- 
lows  of  Brown  university  to  be  president  ei 
that  institution,  which  office  he  still  bd^-  I"' 
Sears  has  published  a  new  edition  of  N^Wen* 
"  Grammar  of  the  German  T>anguage"  <B2*J**J 
1842),  witli  alterations  and  large  additioai; 
"OhlBsteal  Studies*'  (1848),  consisting  of  e«s»r» 
on  ancii  i:t  literatnre and  art,  with  t!u'  Viiopr»f«'J  1 
and  correspondence  of  eminent  piolologw^ 
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prepareJ  in  oonjnnetion  with  the  late  Prof.  H.  of  the  Stnart5,  bocame  s  political  exile  to  Vir- 

B.  EJ«"ard»  of  Andover.  and  C.  C.  FcUou,  now  ginia  at  the  end  of  inu  ITth  cwuturj.    liid  mo- 

j-refldi  nt  of  I  I^irvard  uuiversity ;  "  Ciceronianaf  ther,  whose  maidea  mm  was  Viuston,  was  a 

or  t :  e  Prussian  Mode  of  In-trtiction  in  Ijitin''  con>;m  of  Putrick  Henry.    He  was  educated  l>y 

(1644),  con^trting  of  short  extracts  from  the  Ogil vie,  the  eccentric  earl  (rf^  Finkter,  a  Scotch- 

vritingt  of  Ciottrts  with  nolea,  and  ao  introdiM-  naiit  who  for  seTeral  jeara  kept  a  odebratad 

!  TT  account  of  the  Prossian  .\v .stern  of  cdoca-  academy  in  Richmond.    At  the  age  of  ho 

ti  .a :  *  Select  Treatises  of  Martin  Luther  in  «igaged  ardaitly  in  politic*,  and  for  a  while 

Ori^nal  German^'  (1846),  with  phUological  waa  aatistaiit  editor  of  a  Biehmond  newspaper. 

BstM^aild  an  essay  on  German  and  JBog^iahety-  He  next  took  chaise  of  the  Petersburg  "Bo- 

Vdiil.'^:  "Life  of  Luther,  with  special  refer-  publican."  but  ^oon  pn'-'-hri-td  *'The  North 

estt:  :o  its  earlier  Periods  and  the  Opeuing  Carolina  Journal  "  ai  iiiiiUiix,  luo  fonner  capi- 

S..*fits  of  the  Reformation  '  (1850),  since  repub-  tal  of  J^orth  Carolina*  whence  ho  again  remov- 

L'Ltd  \Ti  En_-l.ind  under  the  title  of  "  The  Men-  ed  to  Raki^'h.  the  new  state  capital,  and  becamo 

Uiaod  Spiritual  History  of  Luther;"  a  revised  connected  with  the  "  Register/' an  influential 

wai  Mlareed  editkm  of  Rogct's   Thetaoraa  of  Joarnal  edited  by  Joseph  Galea,  senior,  whose 

LjxU*h  Words  and  Phrases"  (1850);  numer-  daughter  he  ^nWquently  married.    In  1S12 

«ain>|>orts  on  education,  occasional  addresses,  be  removed  to  Washington,  and  became  part- 

nd  eoQtributions  to  the    Christian  Review,**  ner  with  his  brotber-in-hiw  Joseph  Gales,  jr., 

•  Bibliotheca  Sacra,"  and  other  periodicals,  in  founding  the  "National  Intelligencer,"  whicli 

Wtbe  first  named  qnarti^rly  he  was  for  SSTWil  they  conducted  conjointly  till  the  death  of  Mr. 

7«an  from  183S  the  ^itor.  Galea  in  July,  1^60,  since  which  Mr.  Beaton  has 

SEJ180K8  (Fr.  mmsjw),  the  fom  quarters  of  been  sole  editor.  1819  to  1880  Galea  and 

: "  e  year,  sprin^r.  summer,  nntnmn.  and  w  inter.  Se-.t  'n  v  t.-re  the  cxclu-;ive  reporters  a.s  well  as 

lacfs  periods  are  determined  astronomicall/  editors  of  their  journal,  one  of  them  devoting 

ti^  morenienti  of  the  son  Id  the  ediptie.  hhnself  Co  the  senate  and  the  other  to  the  house 

It?  passage  acr'>--s  the  c<|uator.  brinirinir  on  days  of  representative*,  where  they  had  seats  as- 

«(  greater  length  than  the  nights,  marks  the  signed  them  dtrectlj  bj  the  side  of  the  presid- 

tcnt]  or  spring  equinox,  and  occurs  about  ing  officers.    Their  **Kegi8ter  of  Debates"  is 

yL:^  31  for  the  northern  hemi>phere  aud  one  of  the  standard  sources  of  Amerioan  hie- 

:t.  2:^  f  r  t!ie  ^otuhern.    TheJ*e  dates  also  tory.  and  the  "  Intellipenccr,"  in  ability,  can- 

the  autuiiiiuil  «.H^uinox  or  commencement  dor,  fairness,  and  courtesy,  has  ever  been  (x>u- 

<f  teaiBiuiin.  the  hemispheres  being  revensd.  spionoiis  wmaog  American  new.spapers.  For 

He  iummcT  -.-1-tice.  when  the  day  U  of  great-  12  consecutive  years,  bejrinnin;:  with  I84*i.  Mr. 

Mt  kofth  and  the  astronomical  stmmier  begins  8e^<Mi  was  elected  major  of  \S  ashington  citj. 

intke northern  hemisphere,  is  about  Jnne  21,  (See  Gaum,  Jobbtb.) 
»nd  Lho  w  inter  solstice  about  Dec.  21.    The      SEBASTE.    See  Samaria. 
piipoiar  divisions  of  the  year  do  not  correspond      SEBASTIAN,  a  W.  co.  of  Arkansas,  bounded 

*<dk  those  of  the  astronomer,  and  are  not  the  W.  by  the  Indian  territory  and  N.  by  the  Ar- 

^  fai  diflbremt  countrtea.  Ib  Enghmd  the  kansas  river;  area,  8>5iq.  m.;  pop.  in  I86O1, 

i^ria^ commences  with  Fcbmary,  summer  with  9,238,  of  whom  680  were  slaves.    Tho  r<-t»"m 

aatumn  with  Au^rnst,  nnd  wiat«r  with  hills,  a  sotithern  oftj^lioot  of  tlio  Oziirk  uioun- 


Xovember;  but  in  the  I'luted  States  the  sea-  tains,  traverse  a  part  of  the  county,  and  are 

J- bepn  respectively  with  the  months  snc-  rich  in  miner:Us,    71  l-  - -i1  is  well  adapted 

c««(itag  those  named.   The  marked  changes  in  to  gruing  and  the  production  of  grain  and 

^iBovntof  heetand  light  imparted  by  the  eo^on.   Bitamfawne  eoal  is  ibnnd  in  sbmi- 

'■yi  in  t!:e  ilifferent  so:ison>  upon  thoise  portions  dance.  The  county  has  been  fonncd  from  Onw* 

of  t^  earth  outside  the  tropics,  and  which  to  ford  co.  since  1850.    Capital,  Jenny  Lind. 

^iwidents  in  these  latitudes  appear  essential  SEBASTIAN,  Dom,  king  of  Portugal,  bom 

^^^vactenstics  of  the  seasoos,  are  not  ezperi^  in  1054,  killed  m  battle  in  Africa  in  157b.    i  i  c 

ca«d  ia  the  equatorial  region??.    The  ?>Tin  as  it  succeeded  his  prfi!i']f::rlier  John  lU.  in  15o7, 

twice  each  year  over  the.se  regions  sends  and  as^nmed  the  guvcrument  at  the  age  of  14. 

its  rays  so  direetlj  npoo  them,  that  the  While  a  boy  he  manifested  a  great  foiMoesa  fcM* 

'■-'iti.jns  of  temperature  arc  comparatively  in-  the  sciences  and  for  feats  of  chivalry,  and  Im 

2^^rable ;  but  the  n^ularly  returniog  winds  thoughts  were  early  turned  to  the  conquest  of 

^  nins  and  dry  periods  consequent  on  the  Africa.  In  his  91st  year  he  oDdsrtooSk  with 

ii^Temeot  of  the  sun  in  the  ecliptic  are  the  800  or  900  soldiers  an  expedition  against  Tan- 

^ftftiaarked  periodic  phenomena,  and  by  these  giers,  the  result  of  which  encouraged  him  to 

ysar  is  divided  into  two  dry  and  two  wet  etill  greater  etlbrt.    The  war  ra^^g  in  Moroo- 

rather  than  into  the  four  esiWlia  of  co  between  Muley-Malik  and  his  nephew  Mu- 

^^^^mperate  latitudes.  ley-Hamet,  the  latter  of  whom  hr.i!  »  cen  de- 

KATON,  WiLUAM  Wi>-8Toy,  an  American  prived  of  the  throne  by  the  form«>r,  seemed  to 

joonulist^  bom  in  King  William  co..  Ya.,  Jan.  offer  •  fSiTorahle  opportunity  for  the  Portogosee 

•M785.  On  the  paternal  side  he  is  descended  monarch  to  interfere.    With  a  fleet  numbering 

th«  famous  Scotch  family  of  the  Seatons,  about  1,000  sail,  and  having  on  board  lo,000 

*i<fvkom,  Henry  SestoBf  a  standi  adhemfc  aoldiees^  be  asUed  to  Africa  to  support  the  canse 
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of  tlio  neplicw  in  1578.  Tlie  landing  toolc  place  ofaarch  bjhis  uncle,  n  priest^  but  at 

at  Arila,  where  he  was  joined  by  Muley-  17  enlisted  in  the  French  army.  After  1*4 

Hamet  with  his  forces,  and  together  they  be-  private  secretary  to  Gen.  Casabianot,  Lt  j  ihh 

Sin  the  campaign  by  the  .^icgo  of  Aloasar.  the  army  in  Italy  under  Bompuift,  mi  t» 

oley-Mftlik,  who  had  coUocttd  an  Rrray  of  promoted  to  a  culciiolf  y  by  Moreau  on  tL« 

abont  100,000  men,  gave  battle,  Aug.  4.    After  tie  field  of  Wronu  (>17iJU>.    He  ztiuuiijT r.^ 

a  desperate  engagement,  in  which  Bebaatian  ported  Bonaparte  in  tlie  fOM/x/'clai  of 

displayed  ^'re;!t  lioroism  but  no  goncnilship,  hia  brumaire,  f  11^  .\  t  !  liim  to  Ii^ily,  and  tziv^ 

anuy  was  routed  and  all  but  about  60  killed  or  in  the  victory  at  Alareogo  (l^jL  A&e  it 

taken  priBoners^  and  be  hfanself  disappeared,  i>eace  of  Amiens  be  was  mat  on  aniiMi  'j 

but  hi^  dead  l«(>dv  is  said  to  have  been  recog-  the  East.    On  his  return  lie  received  tlic rt. 

nized  on  the  field  by  a  page.   Moley-Uamet  of  brigadier-general,  actively  partidpted  a 

was  drowned  in  the  flight,  and  Ifnley-lfaiHk,  the  campaign  of  1805  aguut  Awtria,  foa^ 

who  had  risen  from  his  sick  bed  to  particiiiate  bravely  at  Ulni,  was  the  first  who  cctfrd  V 

in  the  action,  died,  so  that  the  battle  waa  mark-  enna  at  the  head  of  Murat's  vanguard,  rectrroi 

ed  by  the  loss  of  all  tlio  chiefs.   The  flower  of  a  severe  wound  at  Austerlit2,  and  w&£  vktl-^ 

the  Portuguese  nobility  was  destroyed  in  thia  ed  to  the  rank  of  general  of  dirisioa.  Ic 

e.Tpedition,  and  Portnpal,  becoming  a  prey  to  1800,  ho  went  again  to  Constantinople  wi-*  -jr 

anarchy,  soon  fell  into  the  power  of  Spain,  title  of  an iba^^adur,  and  induced  Seiiiii  lu.  i 

Bnt  the  Portu<riKse  could  not  believe  that  their  enterinto  an  alliance  with  France  andtodinM^ 

kin^r  had  beon  killed,  and  many  adventurers  war  against  Kns.sia ;  and  when  the En|li>li a-' 

Sprung  up  who  gave  themselves  out  as  the  true  tempted  to  interfere,  he  forced  their  tieet,  fii^ 

8ebas3«n.   Among  these  impostors  the  most  had  appeared  before  Constantinople,  to  mIr 

remarkable  wns  one  who  appeared  in  Venice  througirthe  Danlonelle.^.    Being  pla-  td  tt  i« 

SO  years  after  the  battle,  and  asserted  that  he  head  of  the  4tU  corps  of  the  mTa(iiii2«mi;i£ 

was  left  upon  the  field  among  the  dead  and  Spain  (1809),  he  distingoiahed  bbmnf 

wounded;  that  he  had  reniaimd  in  Barbary,  1  uiik.s  of  the  (uiadiana,  at  Ciudad  Htil. Ss^il 

finally  took  the  resolution  of  disclosing  himself  Cruz,  and  Almonacid,  took  OcaCia,  tiratuuk 

to  the  pope,  on  the  way  was  plundered  by  rob-  Malaga,  and  conquered  again  at  Baza  (hi^'*; 

bers,  and  was  recognised  by  a  few  Portuguese  but,  dissatisfied  with  King  Joseph  Bonapsrtf.k 

and  token  to  Venice,    The  senato  of  tliat  city  insi.sted  njK-n  beino;  recalk-d  to  FranttMl!?!'.^ 

banished  him,  and  on  Ids  rctnrn  iinprisoued  In  tlio  liusbiau  <  aiiii<aign  of  1812  he  Liid  a»ca- 

him ;  bat  his  oaae  excited  universal  sympathy  mand  in  the  vanguard  of  the  array,  p&rtk^Mfei 

in  Europe,  and  he  was  finally  set  at  liberty,  in  the  battles  of  Smolensk  and  Borduio.  jai 

though  exiled  from  Venice.   He  was  imprison-  was  tuuoug  tlie  first  who  entered  Mok  'T 

ed  again  at  Florenee,  then  taken  to  Kaple&  In  1818  hewaswoanded  at  Ldpsie,  bslt  fcv 

and,  insisting  npon  his  statements,  was  treated  days  later  sliared  in  the  victory  over  (n'.^ 

as  a  aalley  sUtve.   Ue  finally  died  in  Castile.  Wrede  at  Hanau.  Jjuring  the  campiifl^t^'i^'' 

6BBABTIAN,  GUtrt,  a  Roman  martyr,  bom  be  commanded  8  eavalry  regiments  of  tbe  i»- 

■t  Karbonno  about  255,  died  in  Rome,  Jan.  20,  peri&l  gnard,  and  fought  with  marked  itilni*i 

288.    According  to  the  anonymon.s  "Acts"  by  ity  at  Kheima,  at  Arcb-sur-Aube,  vlitn  <* 

which  his  history  is  preserved  (supposed  to  8uccessf\illy  opposed  the  whole  cavalry  tft^ 

have  been  written  in  the  4tk  century,  and  by  enemy,  and  at  St.  Dizier.    Ho  remained  in  rf- 

BOme  attributed  to  St  And)rose).  h©  was  n  rfl]>-  tirement  during  the  first  re.st(<rfttioD.  arid diiii>| 

tidn  in  the  pru'torian  guard  under  Diocletian,  the  11  undrcd  I>ay a.   After  the  battle  et  Wiw^ 

■nd  need  the  fa(  ilities  i^orded  by  hiastatfon  to  loo  he  was  one  of  the  committee  sect  ^* 

propagate  tlte  Christian  faith  and  to  succor  its  house  to  negotiate  with  the  allied  flOTtrei>.ti 

persecuted  professors.  Having  refused  to  abjure  Xn  1819  he  was  elected  deputv  by  the  wi-.^^i' 

nis  religion,  he  was  tied  to  a  tree,  shot  with  «t-  wnej  of  bis  native  iahwd,  and  flgnred  iwai 

rows,  and  loft  for  dead.    A  Christian  woman,  the  most  energetic  members  of  the  oppoR^* 

seeking  his  body  by  night,  found  him  st  ill  alive,  In  1826  he  became  again  rettreseatative  for  ''  ^ 

lod  cared  for  hnnwl  he  was  restored ;  but,  hav-  departmrat  of  iUsne,  and  jcept  bis  leit 

ing  ventured  to  appear  before  Diocletian  to  re-  1848.    He  at  first  did  not  fully  approve  ol 

monstrate  against  liis  cruelty,  he  was  beaten  to  revolution  of  1880,  but  became  reoonoiJed 

death  with  clubs  and  his  body  thrown  into  a  through  his  friendship  for  the  doke  of  Orbtf^ 

sewer,  but  afterward  recovered  and  interred,  who  after  his  accession  to  the  throne  as  i-*^ 

In  the  0th  feiitury  his  relies  were  dbtributed  Philippe  made  him  minister  of  the  D»rT 

throughout  Chri.stondom  as  a  remedy  against  afterward  of  foreign  allairi.,  which  po**^** 

theplagne.   His  martyrdom  was  the  subject  hold  with  but  a  short  interruption  till  Is^*- 

of  many  poems  and  paintings  in  the  middle  The  chamber  of  deputies  having  voted 

ages;  in  the  latter  ho  is  generally  represented  allowing  an  indemnity  of  2fi,UuO.UU'J franc* 

tied  to  a  tre('  and  pierced  with  arrows.  tiie  United  Statea,  he  retired  from  o^^'jS 

Sf^liASTIANI,  IIoKAcK  Francois,  count,  a  was  appointed  ambassador  to  Xapk^. 

French  soldier,  bom  at  La  Porto,  Corsica,  iNov.  be  went  to  London  in  the  same  c«pacitf,tf' 

11,  m9,  died  in  Paris,  July  21, 1651.  Rewaa  waa  in  1840  promoted  to  the  nalc  of 

the  son  of  a  tailor,  and  was  ednoated  for  the  of  Etanee.  His  later  jean  wmin^i't^'^ 
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thedreadrnl  death  of  hia  danghter,  thednchess 
of  Prmsltn,  i^bo  vraa  murdered  bj  her  hoabaad 
ia  mr.  (See  Peisuv.) 

8EBASTOPOL,  or  Sbvastopol,  a  fortified 
atj  of  Roaaia  in  tho  Crimea,  on  a  pcninj*nla  on 
the  8.  nde  of  the  ruadstead  of  tho  same  uame, 
•a  arm  of  th»  Blad^eea;  pop.  7,000.  It  has  a 
fine  harhor  m.  long  and  from  700  yards  to  1 
n.  vide.  The  population  previous  to  the  Uri- 
■MmwMOT«r40,00Q.  I]il864-*6thep!Me 
Tis  inve^tod  bj  the  allied  English,  Frenefa,  But" 
dimaoa,  and  Turkish  armies,  and  after  a  pro- 
traetad  nege  was  taken,  Sept.  8,  1855.  (See 
Oma.)  mne  portions  of  the  destroyed  sonth- 
m  p«rt  have  since  been  rebuilt.  One  of  tho 
cborches  was  erected  by  Vladimir,  tho  iirst 
CMtiiD  czar,  out  of  tilie  remains  of  the  an* 
rient  cities  of  Chersonesux.  In  17^0,  when 
Kawaoommenoed  fortify iug  Sebastopol,  it  was 
a  sail  Tartar  Tdlage  named  Akhtiar. 
■^ECANT  (I>at.  to  cut),  in  geometry,  a 
•light  line  drawn  frotu  tho  centre  of  a  circle 
1  i4  one  extremity  of  an  aro  to  the  tangent  to 
lie  other  extremitv. 

SEt'KFA'DORF',  Vbtt  Lrnwro  vox,  a  Ger- 
niAi  stau^man  and  author,  born  at  Herzoeen- 
^'^kK  Bear  Erlangen^  Deo.  20,  162G,  died  In 
Bi'-'-in  lf!n2.    Ho  wa^s  efliinatofl  at  Strnshonrfr, 
rmiid  the  Netherlands,  became  librarian  to  the 
Wn  ef  ChiCbft,  and  gradually  roae  to  ib»  liigh- 
e^*  [«>itions  in  the  duke's  povernraent ;  but  for 
loae  reasons  now  unknown,  he  entered  in  1054 
Mrrice  of  Dako  Manrioe  of  Zettz,  after 
vhoae  death  he  retired  to  hU  estate  at  Alten- 
btr^.  The  elector  Frederic  III.  of  Branden- 
bnrg  (afWrward  King  Frederio  I.  of  Prussia) 
MHei  him  as  privy  eonneaUor  to  Berlin,  and 
Bude  him  chancellor  of  the  university  of  Ilalle. 
HtiDUMt  nnportant  writings  are :  JkuUchs  FitT" 
•Vartade  (Qoliia,  16«5) ;  Con^pendimm  ffigtarSm 
ErrUrioMtiea  (Leipsic,  166n),  finished  by  Arto- 
gw;  CkrkUnttaat  (Uipsic,  1685);  Ju$  Puh- 
ft<wJKMii«ji*rt/m  (Frankfort,  1(J86);  Commea- 
^n**  ITufo  r  ir  >ij,^fA  pohggtiemtU  LuikenmUlM 
(Tnakf.  (rt,  1  r,92 1. — FmsDRicn  IlEivBirn,  coant, 
•  Ovyrmin  trcneral  and  diplomatist,  nephew  of 
precedinjr,  bom  in  Kdnigsberg,  AtmoonU, 
5,  1673,  died  at  Meti-terwitz,  near  Alten- 
^v.  Nov.  23,  1763.   He  was  educated  at 
Uii^ie,  and  Leyden,  and  in  1606  entered 
»<  En^'lish  and  Dutch  service,  but  afterward 
the  imperial  army  and  f  morht  nnder 
"■•a  Rigene  against  the  Turk^  and  in  tlie 
the  Spanish  aoooession.  He  aobeequent- 
Ij  beea'  ie  a  major-general  in  the  army  of  An- 
II.  of  Poland  and  Saxony,  and  in  1713 
^  tile  Pottah  ambassador  to  the  Hague  in 
conferences  which  Icl  to  tho  peace  of 
^^^chLAller  the  fall  of  Stralaund  in  1716 
"•lelnlaied  tiie  Inqierial  eervlee,  In  1719  be- 
connt  of  the  eonplre,  and  in  1721  general 
w  las  ordnance  and  governor  of  Leipsio.  Five 
'■ter  he  was  sent  to  Berlin  as  the  impe- 
ls ambassador,  and  In  Oet  17S6,  eondnded 
treat  J  of  Wosterh  ausen .   He  waa  em  ployed 
ty  ^  Aoatrian  government  in  neaotiations 


with  various  courts  to  f^^'cnrc  their  ratification 
of  the  pragmatic  aanction.  In  the  war  of  the 
TtXUk  ■BeoeaBi<m  he  defeated  the  French  at 
Khuisen  (Oct.  20,  1785).  On  the  death  of 
Prince  Eu;?cne  lie  received  the  command  of 
tho  army  acting  against  tho  Turks.  Tlio  cam- 
paign of  1787  was  nnfSortnnate,  as  Seckendorf 'a 
intentions  were  all  tliwarted  by  orders  from  the 
imperial  court;  and  as  much  Jealousy  existed 
Mainafc  him  on  the  ground  of  hia  b^ng  a  l!n> 
elgner  and  a  Protestant,  he  was  recalled  and  im- 
prisoned for  3  yeara  in  the  castle  of  Gratz.  Af- 
ter his  release  he  entered  the  serrice  of  Charles 
VII.  of  Bmiria,  obtuned  the  command  of  the 
Bavarian  army,  and  acted  with  various  success 
against  the  Au.^trians.  Subsequently  regaining 
his  former  position  in  Austria,  he  fell  in  1768 
into  the  hands  of  Frederic  the  Great,  and  waa 
imprisoned  by  him  6  months  in  Magdebnic. 

8E0EER,  TR0MA8,  an  English  prelate,  bom 
at  Sibthorpe,  Xottinjrhamshire,  in  1G93,  died 
in  London,  Aug.  3,  1768.  He  belonged  to  a 
family  of  nonconformists,  and  studied  with  a 
view  to  the  dissentint;  ministry,  having  Joseph 
Butler,  author  of  tho  "Analopy  of  Xaturcl 
and  Kevealed  Religion,^'  for  a  schoolfellow. 
Abandoning  hia  first  intention,  he  atodied 
medicine  at  London.  Parir^,  and  I^eyden,  where 
he  took  hia  degree ;  but  through  the  influence 
of  aeveral  frienda,  and  eapedally  Bntler,  who 
had  become  a  clergyman  of  tho  church  of 
England,  he  was  induced  to  conform,  and  was 
ordained  in  1723.  lie  became  greatly  distin* 
goiahed  as  a  preacher,  and  in  1732  waa  made  a 
king's  chaplain  and  rector  of  St.  James's,  "West- 
minster ;  afterward  bishop  of  Bristol  and  of 
London,  and  dean  of  St.  Paul's ;  and  in  1768 
archbishop  of  Canterbury.  His  collected  works 
comprise  aermons,  lectorea,  and  charges  (6  vols. 
9vo.y  London,  1811). 

SECOND,  the  60th  part  of  a  minute,  whether 
of  an  hour  or  of  a  degree.  The  minutes,  being 
the  first  divisions  of  these  units,  are  called  ia 
the  old  mathematical  ti'eatliM  primes,''  and 
were  marked  thus  ',  the  second:^  (minntm 
eunda)  thus  The  next  sexagesimal  diviaioa 
was  caDed  thirda.  The  time  divisions  are  now 
commonly  marked  m.  and  sec.  For  one  dBP» 
ivation  of  the  term  second  see  Sobuplb. 

SEOOND  ADYENTIBTS,  or  ApfMtwia,  n 
religious  sect  who  believe  in  the  speedy  se  cond 
advent  of  Christ  and  the  end  of  the  world. 
They  owe  their  origin  as  a  body  in  the  United 
States  to  William  Iflllar.  (See  Millkb,  Wnr 
LiAM.)  Under  his  preaching  and  that  of  some 
of  his  followers,  tlie  number  of  adherents  to 
the  denomination  rapidly  incr^teed.  The  tine 
at  which  they  at  first  expected  the  second  ap- 
pearing of  Christ  waa  OoL  1842,  and  aubae- 
quently  eome  of  tlrani  bave  ized  upon  dUhr 
ent  dates,  among  others  1843, 1847, 1848^  1867, 
and  1861.  In  1^^0  Mr.  .Toshua  V.  Himes,  one 
of  their  preachers,  commenced  the  publication 
in  Boaton  of  a  semi-monthly  journal  in  advo* 
cncy  of  their  views,  called  the  "  Signs  of  the 
Timea  and  £xpo«itiom  of  Prophecy,  and  two 
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yenr«i  l.ntor  clianped  it  to  a  weekly,  called  the 
Advent  Uerald,"  which  lutd  a  very  large  cir- 
cnltHon.  The  mimber  of  membera  eontliraed 

to  increase,  notwithstandfiig  the  repeated  er- 
rors into  which  thej  fell  in  regard  to  the  date 
of  the  leooiid  edvent  After  tne  deatii  of  Mr. 
Miller  (1849)  there  was  some  division  ii»  their 
views,  a  part  holding  to  some  modification  of 
the  uaual  TriDitariaii  view  of  the  divinity  of 
Christ,  and  some  of  them  adopting  the  doctrine 
of  the  annihilation  of  the  wicked ;  while  the  re- 
mainder adhered  to  the  usual  views  of  Trinita- 
rians, except  as  to  the  eeeond  oomingof  Obri8t» 
which  they  believe  will  bo  speedy  and  pre-mil- 
lennial,  and  that  the  first  resurrection,  that  of 
fhe  ri^nteone,  will  then  00011?,  while  the  wicked 
will  not  be  raised  till  1.000  years  later;  that 
during  this  thousand  years  he  will  reign  on  the 
earth,  and  while  his  reign  will  be  a  period  of 
happiness  for  the  rigliteou:^,  it  will  be  one  of 
terror  and  judgment  for  the  wicked.  The  Ad- 
ventists  have  no  hierarchy,  their  churches  being 
emtirel J  independent^  end  generally  receive  their 
membera  by  immersion  on  a  profession  of  faith. 
They  have  now  4  or  5  periodicals,  an  extensive 
denominational  literature,  and  it  la  said  nearly 
or  quite  160.000  members  in  Great  Britain, 
British  America,  and  the  United  States. 

SECOND  SIGHT  (Gaelio,  tauh%  a  faculty 
which  some  persons  in  the  Scottish  hi-rhlands 
•re  believed  to  possess  of  seeing  distant  or 
fhtare  evente  as  if  aotoally  present.  Theee 
seers  beh n;/  to  no  partioular  class  or  lliieatre, 
and  the  laculty  is  said  to  be  developed  and 
exercised  without  any  volition  on  their  part. 
When  a  vision  occurs  to  them,  their  eyelids  are 
erected  and  their  eyes  continue  starinfj  until 
the  object  vaiiislies,  and  sometimes  the  se  er  lulls 
into  a  BWOOn.  They  jiulpe  of  the  time  when  tlio 
occurrence  to  which  the  vision  relates  will 
take  place  by  the  time  of  day  at  which  it  ia 
aeen;  if  early  in  the  morning,  it  will  be  accom- 
plished in  a  few  honrs  afterward ;  if  at  noon, 
that  very  day ;  if  in  the  evening,  that  night ;  if 
in  lAie  night,  according  to  the  lateneaa  of  the 
hour,  in  days,  weeks,  months,  and  soTnetirnes 
years.  A  shroud  seen  about  a  man  is  to  them 
a  sign  of  death.  If  the  ahroiid  be  not  above 
the  roiildlc  of  the  person,  the  death,  they  say, 
will  not  take  pbce  for  a  year;  but  if  it  bo 
around  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  death  may 
be  ezpeoted  In  a  few  hours  or  daya.  These 
eeers  are  generally  illiterate  persons,  and  the 
possession  of  the  faculty  is  not  desired  by  them 
nor  held  in  good  repute  by  the  common  people. 

SECRETARY  (Lat.  terretarius,  from  secrc- 
tom,  a  secret),  literally,  a  persMiU  intrusted  with 
fhe  secrete  of  another,  and  employed  by  him 
to  write  letters  or  other  doc'nni>.  :if-.  The  term 
alao  designatea  a  public  officer  intrusted  with 
tiie  management  of  eome  department  of  govern* 
ment,  or  the  recording  officer  of  a  deliberative 
assembly.  Ministers  of  state  were  first  called 
secretaries  in  France,  where  about  the  middle 
of  the  oentury  the  title  of  teerHaire  </m 
ifnojiMi  waa  oonferred  qpon  the  8  olerka  of  the 


privy  council.  In  154T  these  officf-n  wirr 
Styled  ieeritaire*  d'etat.  In  England  th«  titk  » 
aa  old  aa  the  reign  of  Henry  IIL,  alUioai^  *9 

severfJ  hundred  years  "the  kiri;;'s  chief  ^itr- 
t&rf^  or  "  principal  aeoretary,'^  aahe  waecaLN^ 
penbnned  only  derieal  dnHea,  the  diiif  >f 

which  appears  to  havo  been  iho  custody  of 
king^s  signet.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL 
office  was  divided  between  two  persons,  biL, 
of  whom  under  Elizabeth  were  members  of  61 
privy  council,  while  one  seems  to  hnre  b-ci 
known  as  "her  m^esty's  principal  secretary  <i: 
atate.**  Gradually  the  office  became  iiwuiui 
with  executive  functions,  and  after  the  re^ort- 
tion  the  principal  secretaries  of  atato  were  nw- 
ognised  aa  important  nembem  of  tLc  goven- 
ment.  TIio  number  has  varied  at  d.fVTcrt 
times;  there  are  now  5  principal  accretaribo; 
atete,  namely,  one  fbr  foreign  afflnr»,  one  fer 
home  affairs,  one  for  war,  one  for  the  ctJonir-, 
and  one  (created  in  1858)  for  the  mrmagtcit'r 
of  Indian  aflfurs,  all  of  whom  arc  member? 
the  cabinet  and  of  the  privy  council,  and 
also  hold  poats  in  parliament.  Eai  Ii  of  the  4 
first  named  is  assisted  hy  2  under  £>«cr^t&ri&. 
the  aocretary  for  India  has  one  under  sc«n<an 
and  the  assistance  of  a  council.  In  tlsc  Uni:<^ 
States,  5  of  the  departments  of  ^veman:^ 
viz.,  of  atate,  the  treaaaxr,  war,  tiie  iia;T7;  aotl 
the  intcri<ir,  are  jtresided  over  by  secreurio 
^pointed  by  the  president  with  the  cunct^ 
renoe  of  the  senate,  and  who,  with  the  p«s- 
inasler-gcneral  and  attorney-general,  form  the 
cabinet.  In  the  diii'orent  state  goTera?r?*r? 
there  is  generally  a  secretary  of  state,  who  |*r- 
forms  functions  similar  in  many  respects  Ut 
those  of  the  same  officer  under  the  federal  poT- 
ernment.  A  secretary  of  legation  la  an  C^Cd: 
attnclied  to  an  en)]>as^y,  who  in  tbo  abaODCC  rf 
his  i)riiicipal  has  full  diplomatic  powers. 

SECRET AKV  BHii),  a  bird  of  prey  of  Uk 
harrier  anb-fiuidly,  and  genus  trptmimu 
(Cuv.)  or  gypogmnws  fill.).  The  bill  is  mod- 
erate, broad,  elevated  at  the  base,  and  the  col- 
men  mnch  arched  to  the  hooked  tip ;  neitofli 
with  lar^'e  and  obliijuc  lateral  opening ;  wire* 
long,  with  the  3d,  4th,  and  5tli  quills  near^ 
equM  and  longest,  armed  on  the  wrist  joiad 
with  an  obtuse  spur ;  tail  very  long  and  wedir>^ 
shaped,  with  the  2  middle  feathers  prolongf^l. 
tarsi  much  leuglhcuetl,  slender,  covered  in  from 
with  tnmaverse  scalea;  toea  yery  sliort,  the  an* 
tcrior  ones  united  at  b.iso  by  a  iT^branc.  the 
hind  one  rather  elevated,  and  all  covereti  abov.- 
with  transverse  scales;  claws  nearly  straiglit  vrA 
blunt ;  the  lores  and  ?pace  round  thoeyi-s  nakeJ 
The  best  known  species  is  the  .S'.  reptUmrfa 
(Daud.),  abont  8  feet  in  length,  inhi^ting  th» 
sandy  jilains  of  S.  Africa:  tho  general  color  i* 
bluiah  gray,  tho  (^uilla,  thighs,  crest,  and  abdo- 
men more  or  lew  marked  with  black :  the  thrael 
and  chest  shaded  with  white,  and  lower  taO 
coverts  reddish ;  cere  and  naked  part?  rel^orc ; 
it  has  a  long  erectile  crest  ou  the  Imck  v(  the 
head,  looking  when  depressed  like  a  pen  ftaek 
behind  a  olerk'a  ear,  wImooo  the  ooDmon  aame: 
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ii  l»  also  called  serpent  enter  from  its  favorite 
iW-L  sad  messenger  from  iLi  lung  filcps  and 
pit*  These  birds  are  nsQallyteen  in  pairs, 
ud  are  very  nseful  in  destroyinir  •'^Tpents  niul 
oUMsr  n^ptiles,  which  they  devour;  when  at> 
tMkmg  •  Mrpent  they  approach  with  one  wing 
f^t^nded  and  acting  as  a  shield  to  the  body,  nrni 
:r:th  the  other  strike  the  reptile,  wounding  it 
the  wing  spur,  tossing  it  into  the  air,  and 

ly  wearying  out  the  most  venomous  species; 
:ii'f  al^  o'lt  lizards,  tortoises,  rats,  small  birds, 
iislljrge  imecta.  They  mu  and  Lup  very  swift- 
(j,  ttkiof  wing  only  when  not  otherwise  able 
tj  «capc ;  they  fire  vrry  y'>rncioiia,  Le  Vail- 
Ital  tnentioning  that  he  Wok  trum  the  crop  of 
m  il  good-duA  lizardft,  Sterpenti  wloilgM 
hii  arm,  11  small  tortoises  (''many  of  which 
veTi-  about  3  inches  in  diameter'"),  and  a  oom- 
»r  of  insects,  so  that  its  specific  name  was  well 
l<3<owcd  by  Dandin.  Their  services  are  so 
' '  c  -teetned  that  they  are  often  introduced, 
^uv  domesticated,  into  poultry  yards  to  rid 
t^ea* of  nta,  snakes,  and  other  animals  which 
Jcr^^ur  young  birds  or  o???.  iiiid  they  rarely 
ausck  the  fowls  while  supplied  with  reptiles 
ttd  OMt;  the  French  tried  to  introduce  tiiis 
b'rl  into  the  island  of  Martinique,  to  do>tri)y 
'dii  renomous  trigonorepkali  (like  the  cop- 
I^rhead  aod  moccason  snake)  which  there 
i^  /and;  they  thrive  very  well  in  western  Eu- 
^■'^  in  loolojricnl  parden^.    Tlie  nest  1*4  made 

tree;*,  and  id  of  large  size,  built  of  sticka  antl 
Baed  with  wool  and  feathers ;  they  lay  2  or  8 
Ik?*.  This  bird  in  its  long  tarsi  resembles  the 
s^Jers,  and  has  been  placed  among  them  hy 
TlriHot,  and  nmong  the  foUimm  by  others  on 
ifCHint  of  the  win;,'  f^purs  and  terrcstrijil  h.ib- 
itt;  bat  the  details  of  internal  structure  show 
It  lo  be  a  raptorial  bird ;  it  comes,  however, 
Dtarer  the  vulture  than  tlie  falcon  futnily  in  the 
"■".b;!  fheek-!,  louse  plurna^'e  about  the  head, 
'-f^i^htnessi  and  bluntnoss  of  the  claws,  and 
iftataf  webj  between  the  toes.  The  length  of 
"khe  tarsi  in  this  bird  and  in  the  wnders  indi- 
oivA  aimply  an  adaptation  for  similar  habits 
liilbHatB,  and  not  any  genonl  stniotnral 
iSr.i:y;  it  is  a  gocnl  instance  to  show  that  an 
^^4kguus  mode  of  life  and  place  of  resort  may 
rise  to  an  analogous  external  conformation 

CAirtaia  parts  without  aifecting  the  internal 
i'-'^iiure:  thewft  and  yicMin;.r  snrf.iceofthedry 
on  which  thb  bird  seeks  itd  prey  requires 
tita  loi^  legs  and  partially  webbed  toes  eo  tti^ 
'wary  for  the  w.idLrs  which  frt'<|ncnt  moist 
^•i  muddy  places ;  but  as  the  same  length  is 
c  /.  dctnanded  for  the  inhabitant  of  the  desert 
ad  the  marsh,  we  find  the  Ic^s  in  the  former 
F^'Qffled  to  the  upper  end  of  the  tarsus,  and  in 
tVt  litter  to  a  much  less  distance.  In  the  sys- 
^  M  of  Yigors  and  Bwainson  this  bird  would 
wfai  one  of  the  connecting  links  between  the 
of  prey  and  the  waders.  A  species  is 
i|Jnd  in  tlie  Philippine  islands  whioh  ii  prob* 
^Ij  distinct  from  the  African  bird. 

S£CR£TIOX,  the  process  by  which  yarioos 
™^  vatwiali  are  separated  som  the  blood, 


penorally  by  plandnlar  organs,  for  use  within 
the  body,  or  for  the  purpose  of  being  discharged 
as  products  whose  retoition  woold  be  i^jurioas ; 
the  materials  thus  sepnrated  are  also  called  se- 
cretions. The  term  is  sometimes  restricted  to 
such  as  ]ia?e anse  in  the syitem,  aa the  tean, 
saliva,  milk,  the  mucous  and  8croiis  fluids,  and 
some  £atty  matters ;  while  those  intended  to  be 
discharged  as  excrementitious  are  oalled  excre- 
tions, like  the  carbonic  acid  of  ^e  lungs,  the 
urine,  perspiration,  nnd,  to  n  considerable  de- 
gree, the  bile.  In  all  forms  of  true  secretion 
the  materials  are  selected  from  the  blood  by 
the  afjency  of  cells,  as  noticed  nnder  (Ir  xvo. 
Though  each  glandular  organ  has  its  indepen- 
dent actioo,  in  Tirtoe  of  the  speeifie  endow- 
ments of  its  component  cells,  and  is  no  more 
directly  dependent  on  the  nervous  system  than 
are  the  organs  connected  with  nutrition,  still 
almost  every  secretion  is  affected  by  states  of 
the  mind,  operatinfr  of  coni^e  through  the 
nerves,  and  chicHy  through  the  ganglionic  sye» 
tODL  ^e  products  of  the  secretory  proceMea 
move  tbrn!i_-!i  the  ellorent  ducts  by  the  con- 
tractiiity  stimulated  by  their  presence.  Becre- 
tion  may  oonUnne  a  certain  time  after  death, 
a-<  in  the  poison  apparatus  of  the  rattlesnake. 
Complementary  relations  exist  between  the  ex- 
cretions, which  may  to  a  cert^  extent  perform 
each  other's  offices;  the  more  active  the  excre- 
tion of  carbonio  acid  by  the  Innp?,  the  less  is 
the  amount  of  bile  secreted  *,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  respiration  be  inactive  from  indolence  or  hcHt, 
without  a  corresponding  diminution  food, 
the  increased  flow  of  bile,  iirom  the  imperfectly 
oxygenisod  raattere  in  the  blood,  prodnoes  diafw 
rhoBa ;  when  the  liver  is  inactive,  increased 
respiration  from  exercise  in  cold  air  gives  re- 
lief ;  the  connection  between  the  excretions  of 
the  kidneys  and  sidn  has  been  noticed  under 
KiDN-Ev.  Remarkable  metasta«»e«  of  the  urinary 
Si'cretion  to  the  glands,  skin,  and  serou.s  mem- 
branes are  well  anthenticated ;  so  the  charac- 
teristic biliary  matter  is  otiten  detected  in  rhe 
urine,  perspiration,  milk,  and  other  secretions. 
The  flooroe  of  the  seoretiona  is  in  tiie  constant 
decomposition  and  decay  of  the  Kxly  in  virttie 
of  its  chemic«l  constitution,  and  as  a  necessity 
of  vegetative  existence  and  the  exercise  of  the 
animal  fhnetions.  Secretions  generally  serve 
a  donl.le  pnrpose  in  the  system;  for  instance, 
the  bile  not  only  removes  what  if  retained 
woidd  be  a  poaitiTO  poison,  but  also  aids  fn  di- 
gestion; the  cutanemis  ^^\-r^^■Ti"Tl  roiiiovcs  su- 
perfluous wMer  from  the  biood,  and  regulates 
the  temperature  of  the  l>ody.  The  urine  fat 
•some  animals  is  used  as  a  means  of  defence,  and 
so  are  the  special  poisonous  secretions  of  the 
venomous  serpentis  and  stinging  articulates; 
even  the  saliva  may  be  so  modified,  as  in  rabid 
animals,  as  to  be  a  deadly  poinon  when  intro- 
duced into  a  wound,  in  th«ir  intimate  nature, 
the  selective  acts  of  aeoretion  are  not  different 
from  those  of  nutrition.  Other  information  on 
secr^ona  will  be  found  under  DieisrioSt  -Uvkb, 
Lmofl^  Mnmum^  FnniBasKnr,  Bmnuxiov, 
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flnVt  «imI  Unan;  Ibrdetaili  Ihe  PMd«r  is  re- 
ferred to  the  article  "Secretion,"  by  Carpenter, 
in  the  Cyclopedia  of  Anatomy  and  Thysiol- 
ogy  '  (1852),  and  to  the  Yet^Ku  physiologioal 
irritings  of  that  author. 

8EGTOH,  in  geometry,  the  portion  of  the 
area  of  a  circle  included  between  two  radii  and 
an  arc.  The  instnunent  called  by  this  name 
represents  this  fifjnre,  and  is  Tised  for  solving 
ratjchaiucally  nutjui-roua  questiom  <>f  lirojjortiona 
in  geometry  and  trigonometry.  From  its  adap- 
tation to  this  use  it  is  called  by  the  French  the 
compass  of  proportion.  It  is  made  of  twro  strips 
of  ivory,  wood,  or  metal,  each  of  them  6  inches 
or  a  foot  lonjr.  and  in  hiri^rrrj  in  tho  rmtre  like 
a  carpenter's  rule.  Tiie  pivot  repreaenttf  the 
eentre  ot  the  eirde,  and  uie  lines  dnwn  froni 
it  npon  the  two  limbs  the  radii.  UiK>n  these 
UiMs  are  drawn  the  aeveral  scales  specially 
adapted  to  tiie  sector.  Other  scales  not  direct- 
ly belonging  to  it  may  be  placed  in  the  blank 
spaces  on  the  limbs.  The  scales  for  the  radial 
lines  are  selected  and  arranged  according  to  thu 
particular  uses  for  which  the  inrtrament  is  in- 
tended. They  commonly  consist  of  a  line  of 
chords  by  which  we  may  protract  an  angle  of 
any  given  number  of  degrees,  find  the  degrees 
correspondinff  to  any  given  arc,  &c. ;  a  scale 
of  eoual  parts,  which  ^ords  the  moans  when 
tiie  lunbs  are  opened  to  the  proper  extent  of 
finding  with  a  puir  of  divuL  i  -  a  3d  jiroportional 
to  9  given  lines,  or  a  4th  to  8  given  linos,  itc. ; 
also  unes  of  sinea,  secants,  tangents,  and  poly- 
gons. The  sector  is  a  convenient  instrument 
in  plotting  for  pirinp:  without  calculation  anfrles 
and  the  lengths  of  required  lines;  but  all  in- 
struments of  this  kind  are  necessarily  imper- 
fect, and  since  tho  iritrfuJnction  of  logarithmic 
tables  this  is  now  little  used.  It  i^  bupposed 
to  have  been  invented  about  the  year  1568  by 
Guido  Baldo  or  Ubaldo.  It  was  described  by 
Gospar  Mordente  at  Antwerp  in  16S4,  who  re- 
ftm  its  inventfon  to  hb  hrotiier  Fabridns  in 
1654.  Several  treatises  were  written  upon  it 
in  Strasbourg  and  London  near  the  close  of  the 
16th  century.  Galileo  wrote  upon  it  in  1607, 
and  claimed  its  invention. — ^An  instrument 
called  the  astronnmical  or  cqnntorial  sector  is 
used  fur  taking  ilie  diilerence  of  right  ascensions 
and  declinations  of  stars ;  and  the  aenith  sector 
employed  on  trig-onometrical  surveys  is  used  to 
determine  the  zenith  distances  of  stars  whose 
declinationa  differ  bat  little  firom  the  latitode 
of  the  observer. 

BEOULAii  GAMES,  in  Boman  history,  games 
celebrated  at  long  and  irregnli^  Intervali,  and 
not,  as  their  nanio  would  seem  to  indicate, 
once  in  every  century  or  teeculum.  Under  the 
republic  they  were  known  as  the  Tarentine 
games,  from  a  place  in  the  Campus  Martius, 
called  Tarcntnm,  where  they  were  celebrated, 
and  appear  to  iiave  been  instituted  about  the 
time  of  the  consul  Valerius  Publicola.  Nothing 
is  known  of  their  origin  b*  vond  the  fact  tliat 
they  were  celebrated  in  honor  of  Pluto  and 
IftQMKSim  for  the  pwpow  of  averting  turn 


the  state  eoasa  great  aslaoiity.  Downt#fii 

time  of  Augustus  they  %verc  hAd  but  3  tr>- 
thej  were  revived  by  that  emperor  in  17  Li 
wiui  considerable  pomp,  occupying  S  di^c-. 
nighta,  and  being  accumpauied  by  aacrif'^- 
Jupiter,  Juno,  and  all  the  superior  deitic:.  Ij. 
this  occasion  Horace  wrote  nis  Carm€»  Si-t 
lart  in  honor  of  Apollo  and  Diana,  sait{l«i 
chorus  of  youth •»  and  virgins.    The  si^wli: 
games  were  celebrated  on  3  subsequent  c'^. 
eititjs,  viz.:  in  the  reign  of  Clandias  in  i.  i 
47.  in  tliat  of  Doniitian  in  S^,  nn  J  in  thi:  : 
Philip  iu  248,  exactly  1,000  years  aU^r  l» 
building  of  the  city. 
8£GUNDU8^JoBAma.  8e«  Jobasib£i- 

QUNOVS. 

SEDAINE,  HtCHBL  Jsav,  a  Trench  dnav 

tist,  born  at  Paris  in  1719.  died  there,  it»T  IT 
1797.  In  his  youth  he  was  a  stone  cutter. 
first  publbhed  some  short  poems  which  ti-^^ 
well  received  bv  the  jjublic,  ea^edtlly  b 
Kpitre  d  mon  habit.    He  began  m  1'^^  ' 
write  for  the  opira  comiquCy  whose  m,%iu).:-: 
was  his  friend.    Ho  also  wrote  for  the  ItjJja 
theatre,  L«  diahU  d  guatre  (1756),  />  junf-V.. 
et  k  uigmur  (1761),  Le  rai  et  le  jermier  ilTti. 
and  Bote  et  Colat  (1764).   AUne^  reiiu  dt  ti^- 
ci>7i'fi\  produced  In  1T<)G  at  the  roval  H'  .AiXij  ' 

mut>ic,  was  another  successiul  piece  in  a  hi^' 
order  of  comporition.  In  1776  he  had  brcn^lt 

out  at  tho  t?(e(U!r  Fr  -.n^aU  a  G-not  drama 
titled  Le  philogoph  -  >  n  ^  le  tatoir^  which  ia 
ranked  among  the  nuu^u  rpieces  of  the  Frc»i 
stage.   This  was  followed  in  1 768,  at  the  stlc 
theatre,  1'y  /'f  /jiKjfire  iniprSrvc,  tift.r  -v^H  i 
he  prudueed  ul  ibe  ilaliaU  Opera  jLt  d^^tfick' 
(1769).  Felix  ou  Venfant  trotire  (\777k  Jnir* 
»i»  et  Xicol^ifc  flTSO),  RirharJ  Ca^ur  dt  L  " 
(17t^4>,  and     j'aucoii.  (17li2>  ;  and  at  thtiM.*'. 
emy  of  music  Amphitrycn  (178fi)  and  6til' 
laumc  Ttll  fl791).    He  was  admitted  tc  'c . 
French  academy  in  1786.    llis  (A'urra 
were  pnUished  by  Auger  (3  vola.  Sro,  Tims. 
1813). 

tiEDAN  (anc  Sedanum\  a  fortified  town  d 
France,  department  of  Ardciuiea,  dtusted  ct 
the  right  bank  of  the  Meuse.  160  in.  K.  ILfctm 
Paris;  pop.  in  ISnfi,  13,304.  Marshal  Ti:r?En. 
was  burn  in  a  chateau  still  standing  uvir  ti< 
town.  The  inanufiK  tares  are  exteufive,  asd 
consist  principally  of  fine  black  cloths  and  ci>^ 
simercB,  linen,  hosiery,  leather,  arms,  and  hard 
ware.  Sedan  was  formerly  the  capital  of  s 
princ'pntity.  h  in  1591  eame  into  pt.-?^  ?i;o: 
of  the  Tureune  lituuily,  who  in  1641  ceded  it  U) 
IVanee.  It  had  a  celebrated  Protestant  di- 
versity, which  was  suppressed  on  the  reT»»»- 
tton  of  the  edict  of  Kantes.  The  chairs  coat 
monly  known  as  sedans  took  their  name  frvm 
this  town,  from  whicli  they  were  introdm^o 
into  Entrland  In  15S1,  thotiph  they  did  not 
como  into  general  use  till  164U. 

SED6S  (eoraa^  liiuLX  a  large  genu?  of  her- 
bacoons,  perennial,  endogennn?  j>lant'<,  focr^^ 
in  the  more  temperate  and  colder  regions  of 
the  i^bci  and  beloaging  to  the  oatnral  orte 


of  typeracem.  At  first  aspect  the  eedges  resem- 
ble toe  graMBi,  but  in  ttmetara  then  are  essen- 

tuU  Hi^ference*.  Tlieir  stems  are  angular  in- 
aAc*d  of  fijtaloiia.  deetitate  of  dii^irigms  at 
iSbm  jointa,  and  their  floral  envdofMB  «r»  r». 

tluot-d  to  a  !»rart  and  2  opposite  trlunics.  The 
l  -aTcfi,  which  are  of  varioui*  lengths,  t»ome  upon 
ihc  st^-ai  auii  others  near  the  root,  are  linear, 
earinate,  nd  raogb  on  the  margins  and  keel ; 
the  flower*  are  borne  5n  ?pikes.  tliat  are  termi* 
attl  and  axillarj,  mostly  bracteuted  at  base; 
tka^  ara  cf  two  Unds,  and  tiie  species  maj  ba 
mnTT-pcion?,  -when  tho  barren  ana  fertile  florets 
ar«  foaxkd  on  the  same  plant,  or  androgyuous, 
wfcM  In  dUhreot  parts  of  the  ttme  spikes,  or 
"velj  dioeciona,  when  one  individaal  produces 
*  irren  anti  another  fertile  flowers  onlj.  The 
atanien*  are  3  in  number,  and  the  jiisliU  are 
e:*  h  :r  2-  in  which  case  the  seed  ve^'^el  (aehmUi) 
wUl  be  lentictilar.  or  3.  when  it  will  prore  tri- 
aiagnlar.  The  sedges  are  found  growing  in 
laiya  tafta  or  tiMK>iika  fa  beg8>  or  In  patches  on 
ir^rm  sunny  hillside?),  or  singly  in  moist  shady 
wooda,  or  vt&i  on  exposed  a^^e  hei^ht^i.  The 
known  to  DotaiUst^  probably 
exceeds  800.  and  those  which  are  exclusively 
N"  vrth  Anu'rioan  are  n'tm»'rous.  Economically 
:>i'?r  u.ro  of  little  known  use;  many  are  cut 
w  i:  !i  other  grasses  and  form  part  of  the  coano 
rVe-h  hay  of  the  wet  meadows,  nnd  a  few  are 
nriousijr  emplored  for  thatching,  mats,  and 
^■dlar  naea.  On  the  eoaats  of  Europe  the 
fhlf^In?  sand?  are  soraotimt  s  arrested  by  artifi- 
oial  planting  of  earex  arenaria^  and  its  roots 
vflh  thooe  of  MNne  othen  are  Ihmdalentlj 
mixed  with  sarsaparilla.  The  sedges  of  Amer- 
1  I  have  been  elaborated  by  Torroy,  Dewey, 
Ciwy,  Tack^rmau,  aud  BooU,  and  thu  number 
of  known  species  throo^ont  Nordi  America  ia 
aoBsCnntlv^  on  the  inorea^se. 

SEDOWiCK,  Adav,  an  English  clergjmaa 
■id  geologist,  bom  In  Dent,  Yorlei^ire,  ia 
!TSo.  n»3  was  gradnated  at  Trinity  college, 
Cambridice,  In  1808,  became  in  the  following 
year  «  tmlow  of  the  tame  ooH^ie,  and  In  1818 
sa«ceeded  Professor  Hailstone  as  Woodwardian 
prt;,fe««nr  of  peo!ozy  in  the  nniversity.  Be- 
tTre?!i  1823  and  lb;J2  he  was  president  of  the 
zeo logical  society  of  London.  As  a  geologist 
he  has  given  his  attention  chiefly  to  the  ptudy 
of  the  palieozoic  and  crystalline  rocks  of  £ug< 
land  and  Wales.  He  eontrlboted  to  McCoys 
d  -s'^ripf  ive  ratalo/iio  of  the  '*  British  PalflBozoic 
Foanla,"  contained  in  the  univenuty  moaeom 
eoDeeCSoQ,  A  Synopsis  of  the  Claarifieation  of 
the  British  Pal®oiolo  Rocks/'  HU  remaining 
feo!'"»incal  writin?^  consist  of  i)etwoen  30  and 
40  papers  published  in  tlio  '•  Transactions"  of 
rarioos  societies,  and  in  sciantiflo  periodicala. 
He  is  the  author  of  a  "  Discourse  on  the  Studies 
9£  tlie  University  of  Cambridge,"  originally 
nanreraQ  aa  a  sennoii  at  Trinity  ehapd,  but  ex* 
ponded  in  tho  oth  e^lltion  ri850)  into  a  volnnie. 

b£I>GWlCK.  L  TnxoDoaa,  an  American 
ilitenMtt  and  Jnriatv  bom  in  HartlWrdf  Oonn*( 
hi&j,  n4f^MliB<»IOtt,lfni^  JouH 


1813.  He  was  descended  from  Robert  Sedg- 
wlele,  anM||or^fenetal  in  Oromweirs  amy,  and 

who  was  m  1656  appointed  by  the  protector 
one  of  the  commissioners  for  the  government  of 
jMnaiea.  Having  loat  Ma  ftthcr  at  the  age  of 
13,  Theodore  aided  by  his  elder  brother 
John  to  obtmn  an  education  in  part  at  Yale 
college,  but  without  finishing  his  course,  hav> 
ing  been  rusticated  for  a  boyish  misdemeanor. 
He  then  began  the  study  of  divinity,  but  soon 
exchanged  it  for  that  of  the  law.  In  April, 
1788,  he  wia  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  eon- 
nicnoed  practice  at  Shrffi-M.  Berkshire  co., 
Mass.,  whiob  he  r^weeented  several  times  in  the 
Ifaaaaehnaetta  general  oontt.  Netwlthatandinip 
a  stront;  ottachment  to  the  mother  conntry, 
whi<'h  he  never  outlived,  he  ensraircd  in  the 
revolution  with  zeal,  aud  in  1770  served  as  aid 
to  Gen.  TThomaa  in  the  expeditioo  to  Oanwii. 
Afterward  he  was  actively  engaged  in  procur- 
ing supplies  for  the  army.  About  the  cIimc  of 
1786  he  removed  to  Stookhridge,  and  in  that 
year  and  the  next  was  a  member  of  the  conti- 
nental congress,  in  the  winter  of  1787  he  took 
a  leading  part  in  the  Buppienion  of  BbMf^ 
rebellion,  incurring  the  especial  enmity  of  the 
insnrtrent!*,  who  frequently  threatened  hi"*  life, 
and  by  whom  his  house  was  attacked  dunug 
hia  abaenee  in  the  legislature.  In  1788  he  wni 
a  prominent  member  of  the  Massachusetts  con- 
vention which  ratified  the  federal  constitntion, 
and  in  the  aame  year  waa  a  member  and  the 
speaker  of  the  hon«e  of  repro-i-ntritives  of  the 
state.  In  1789  he  was  elected  to  tiie  low^ 
hooae  of  the  first  oonatitoticiial  ooQgress,  where 
lie  remained  by  successive  elections  till  March, 
1796.  w)«f*n  ho  was  cho^.n  V.  S.  senntor.  whicli 
office  he  livlil  3  years.  At  the  betfiuumg  (>f  the 
8th  congress  he  returned  to  the  noose  of  rei>- 
resentative«».  and  was  chosen  it?  speaker.  In 
1802  he  was  i^pointed  to  the  bench  of  tlie 
supreme  court  of  Ms^aehusetts.  where  he  re- 
miuned  ti'l  his  deatli.  His  judicial  opinions 
are  remarkable  for  deameas  and  elegance. 
Jndge  Sedgwi(&  waa  an  member  of 

the  old  federal  party,  and  waa  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  Hamilton,  Jay,  Rntled£»e,  Amea, 
Kincr.  and  its  other  Icmiers.  Ue  w.as  ardently 
hostile  to  slavery.  Shortly  after  the  adoption 
of  the  Ma'^sachusett^  constitntion.  Elizabeth 
Freeman,  a  negro  woman  of  extraordinarj 
character  and  intelligence,  belonging  to  a  Mr. 
A«!hley  of  Shefl^eld,  having  fled  in  consequi  t  cc 
of  ill  treatment,  and  steadily  refoaed  ever  to  re- 
tnm,  her  master  aned  to  n^afai  Ids  ikre.  She 
was  defended  by  Judge  Sedgwick,  and  by  the 
deci«*ion  of  the  court  pronounced  free.  T)n^.  it 
is  believeth  was  the  first  fruit  of  the  dcf  lufaaon 
in  the  Massachusetts  bill  of  rights  that  aO 
men  are  bom  free  and  equal,"  and  led  to  the 
end  of  slavery  in  Massachusetts.  The  case  of 
6f«enwoodeaOartii(»MaeMehnaettBBepoHB»" 
vol.  ri.).  tried  wliile  he  was  on  fh  •  bench,  was 
an  action  by  a  resident  of  a  sonthem  state  to 
leeover  n  balanoa  of  aoeooat  on  a  eontraot 
vhieh  had  baaa  aada  with  the  MkaOu^ 
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of  Africa,  fur  the  dulir.  i  v  f  slaves  in  exchange 
for  goods.  The  coart,  in  Jud^  Sedgwick's 
absence,  prononnced  for  the  plautiS  On  his 
retarn,  following  the  principles  declared  bj 
Lord  Mansfield  in  the  case  of  Somerset,  ho  held 
ill  all  elaboratu  diaseuting  opinion,  which  has 
since  been  regarded  as  of  great  weight,  that  by 
the  law  of  nature,  which  on  this  question  re- 
Biained  the  law  of  Massachusetts,  one  uum 
ootdd  not  have  a  le^timato  property  in 
other,  and  that  the  contract  in  qnc>tion  vras 
therefore  malum  in  and  void.  li.  Tiieo- 
DORBf  on  American  lawyer  and  writer,  the 
eldest  son  of  the  preceding',  born  in  Sheffield, 
Mass.,  in  Dec.  1780,  died  in  Pittsfiehl,  Nov.  7, 
1889.  He  studied  law  with  his  father  at  Stock- 
bridge,  and  on  his  admission  to  the  bar  in  1801 
removed  to  Albany.  N.  Y.,  where  ho  entered 
into  a  urofesaioual  partnership  with  Mr.  Ilar- 
manna  Bleecker,  alterwat  d  U.  8.  chariie  iVtif- 
Jairesat  the  Mafrnc,  which  continued  until  1821, 
when,  in  cons<:queuca  ot'  impaired  health,  ho 
retired  from  his  profession  to  his  family  home 
at  Stn<  kbridge,  where  he  rcHided  thruii;.'h  his 
remaining  lU'e.  Mr.  Sedgwick  was  ready  and 
effective  both  as  a  forensic  and  popolar  ^aker, 
and  enjoye<l  a  .successful  practice  as  well  n.s  a 
high  position  at  the  bar.  On  his  retirement  he 
interested  himself  in  agriculture,  and  was  re- 
peatedly chosen  president  of  the  agricultural 
gnciety  ot'tho  coniity.  He  several  tirnes  reprc- 
sculed  hid  towu  iu  the  stjito  legislature,  and 
was  for  some  years  the  candidate  of  the  deoMH 
cratic  party  for  lieutenant -provemor ;  be  was 
also  their  candidate  in  Bericshire  tor  congress. 
Lk  1687  he  introduced  into  the  state  le(|iila- 
tore  a  proj'^^  t  nf  n  railroad  across  the  raonn- 
taina  firani  Boston  to  Albany,  which  at  the 
ontaet  was  generaUj  derided  as  Tidonarr,  bnt 
which  after  years  of  undaunted  efforts  lie  suc- 
ceeded in  carrying  through.  lie  was  earnestly 
devoted  to  the  causes  of  free  trade,  temperance, 
and  anti-slavery.  His  economical  views  are 
plainly  and  i>raetically  set  forth  in  his  work 
entitled  "Public  and  Private  Ecouoniy,  illus- 
trated by  Observations  made  in  Europe  in 
18:16-7  "  (3  vol?.  12mo.,  Xow  York,  1888).  Ho 
had  previously  iu  ISiJti  published  anonymously 
a  little  hook  called  Hints  to  my  Countrymen." 
He  died  of  a  Ire  of  paralysis  after  the  de- 
livery of  ail  addres«i  to  the  democratic  citizens 
of  Pittsfield.  m.  BiTSAN  BmtOT,  wife  of  the 
precedinjr,  b  descended  fi*om  the  old  English 
border  lomiiy  which  ranks  among  its  mem- 
bers the  celebrated  Bishop  Ridley.  Her  mother 
was  tho  second  daughter  of  William  Livings- 
ton, governor  of  New  Jersey.  Mrs.  Sedgwick 
is  the  authoress  of  various  tales  for  children, 
and  more  recently  of  several  longer  worI»  of 
fiction.  Her  principal  publications  are :  '*The 
Morals  of  ineiisuro"  (1829) ;  "  The  Young  Emi- 
grants" and  "The  Cliildren's  Week"  (1830); 
"♦Allen  Prescott"  (1834):  "  Alida"  (1844);  mvl 
"Walter  Thomley"  (1869).  Mrs.  Sedgwick 
itm  (1861}  iwidMat  her  hnabaiid'k  patrimonial 


home  in  Stoc&brMlae.  lY.  OsTVamni  Haau. 

an  American  autiK)res.s,  dautrhtvr  of  Jodfi 
Theodore  Sedgwick,  born  in  Stockbridg«.  Msa. 
near  the  dose  of  the  18tfa  eentury.    Uarinf  n 
the  solicitation  of  her  brother  Henry,  wfao  eariy 
perceived  and  encouraged  her  talents.  con<*eated 
to  the  publication  of  her  firbt  story,  called  *•  Tiw 
New  England  Taley**  it  appeared'  anonyniiimly 
in  1822.  and  its  success  detenuiDr  !  '  ^r  rooTise. 
Owing  perhaps  in  part  to  its  locul  ff»fHiif.«^ 
and  to  its  life-uke  pmtraitnre  of  the  Naw  £af^ 
land  cljaracter,  then  little  descrilKd  in  print, 
it  had  an  immediate  and  wide  popularity.  Ja 
1894  she  pnblished  "  Bedwood/*  whklk  after 
being  repuhlishcMl  the  same  yoar  in  Englaiid. 
was  translated  into  French,  Italian,  and  tiwxr- 
dish.    In  1827  she  produced  "  Hope  Leslie,  cr 
Early  Times  in  America,"  the  fresh  ne^a  all 
grace  of  whirh.  ti'L't  tlser  with  its  peculiar  !'^• 
terest  as  an  origuiul  talc,  made  it  one  oi  tii« 
most  popnlar  of  American  Borels.  This  was 
lowed  in  1880  by  "Ckrence,  or  a  Tale  of  oor 
Own  Times,"  and  in  1832  by  "Lo  Boami,'  * 
shorter  story  for  yomig  jpeople.    In  1886  she 
puhlished  "ThL'  Linwoo(Is,"  a  romance  of  the 
revolution,  and  in  the  same  year  a  coUerticm 
of  abort  tides.   In  tiie  following  3  years  ap- 
peared a  fieritfi  of  po[»alar  liook.s  "  The  Poor 
Hich  Man  and  Rich  Poor  Man,"  "Live  andLft 
Live,"  "  Means  and  Ends,"    Home,"  and'^Lova 
Token  for  Children."  In  1837  the  life  of  Laere- 
tia  Maria  Davidson,  by  Miss  Sfd':'^,  irl; .  :>ripesi* 
ed  iu  Sparkss  collection  of  Aiin.ric.in  biosi- 
rapby,  to  which  the  life  of  tlie  Mster  Margutt, 
written  sonn  after  by  Washinpiun  Irvine, 
formed  a  counterpart.    In  ib41,  on  retarniag 
from  a  European  visit,  she  published  "  Lettsn 
from  Abroad  to  Ki-idred  at  Hnine;"  ir.  1*45 
Wilton  Harvey  and  otber  Tales ;"  and  s&bis* 
qnently  **  Morals  of  Manners,*'  dea^ined  far-wttf 
younp  perrions.   The  latest  of  her  novels,  **  M»> 
ricd  or  iSiugle?"  appeared  in  1857.    In  the  ^c- 
eeeding  year  she  pnblished  in  a  small  duocie- 
cimo  the  life  of  Joseph  Curtis,  an  honored  citiiea 
of  New'  York  to  whom  the  cause  of  jn:b'ir  ei> 
cation  was  largely  indebted.  Jieside  the  li>t  ci.  j- 
merated,  she  has  written  for  magazines  manj 
t{il"-i,  whieh  liave  not  been  rolleeted.  Mi-'Sedg- 
wii  k  is  di-^tinguished  by  her  s^trong  common 
8en.se,  and  by  a  graceful  and  captivating  gtrh. 
Her  tender  fondness  for  children,  making',  as  it 
has  done,  her  writings  for  them  a  labor  of 
love  aa  well  aa  of  great  nsdblneaa,  haa  added  a 
magnetic  charm  to  tlio  ?olid  value  of  these  pnb- 
lioaidons.  She  still  resides  in  her  native  coaaty 
of  Berkshire.  V.  Trbodors,  an  American  law- 
yer  and  author,  son  of  Theodore  Sedgwick,  2d, 
born  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  27,  1811,  died  in 
Stockbridge,  Mass.,  Dec.  9, 1869.  He  was  grsd- 
uated  at  Columbia  college.  New  York,  in  1829. 
and  admitted  to  the  bar  in  May,  1833.  Tb* 
next  15  months  he  passed  in  Europe,  chiefly  at 
Paris,  whore  he  waa  attached  to  the  le^raiioB 
and  I'amily  of  Edward  Livingston.    On  l  is  re- 
turn home  he  commenced  professional  prsciios 
in  Haw  Toik|  whioh  he  proaeootad  withytik 
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iadosk'y  mid  sacoess  till  aboat  1850,  when  ill 
hwlth  compelled  him  in  soiiM  dogroe  to  siUh 

pfnd  hi*  C'XcTtion*,  anJ  thev  were  n^r  nrrnin 
aun  than  partiaUj  resumed.  During  thiti  most 
Mtn»  period  he  produced  hie  **Treenae  on  ^e 
Meftsaro  of  Damages,  or  an  Tmiuiry  into  the 
Piiaciples  which  govern  the  Amount  of  Com> 
penutifKi  recovered  in  Suits  at  Law''  (New 
Yeric  1847;  Sd  ed.,  1852),  which  at  once  tock 
iUy»lare  nmnns  itandard  authorities  in  America 
£Qd  in  Eogiand.  He  made  t^vcral  other  vii»itd 
to  Borape,  end  in  18B0  e  considerable  conti- 
wrtal  to'ir.  In  1857  he  pnblislied  his  *'Trea- 
titt  oa  the  Bniea  which  govern  the  Interpreta- 
tion end  Application  of  Btatntory  and  Oonstito- 
>"  a1  Law,"  an  cxtensiv*.'  and  olaborato  work, 
which  has  met  the  approval  of  the  bar  and 
beach,  as  well  as  of  legal  critics  and  writers,  at 
home  and  abroad.  On  the  accession  of  Mr. 
Bachannn  to  the  pre«'idenc}r,  Mr.  Sedgwick  was 
ofered  the  mi«ion  to  the  Hague,  and  afterward 
WIS  twke  tendered  tlie  office  of  a<«si8tant  secre- 
of  stjte  under  (r -n.  T.-t^-';  liiit  both  these 
be  declined,  preferring  the  expectation  of  being 
able  to  resoine  hie  former  profeerfonal  ae^ty. 
In  Jan.  18.>8,  he  received  an  ur.s  licited  ap- 

gintment  U.  S.  attorney  for  the  southern 
ftrict  of  New  York,  wliich  ho  accepted  and 
}i<fld  till  the  time  of  his  death.  Mr.  Sedgwick 
»r /tem:i  h  and  often  ou  political,  j>rofessional, 
iu>«i  misccUdneoas  topics.  In  1633  he  publish- 
id  ft  biographical  memoir  of  hia  maternal  great- 
erandfather,  William  Livinp'ston,  governor  of 
K«v  Jersey.  Ue  also  edited  a  collection  of  the 
fofideal  writings  of  William  Leggett  (2  tola, 
♦jvo.,  New  York.  1640).  Various  addresses  by 
hm  have  been  printed,  the  latest  being  a  dis- 
wme  ddivered  before  the  alumni  of  Oolimibia 
con«ge,  New  York,  in  1858,  in  which  he  in* 
s«>  on  the  practical  advantages  of  a  conrse  of 
natural  sciences  over  the  usual  chuiiiical 
nrrifulum. 

SEDLEY.  Sin  Cnxittr.^,  an  Enplish  poet,  bom 
is  Aylealurd,  Kent,  in  1639,  died  Aug.  20, 1701. 
n«  wai  the  eon  of  Sir  John  Sedley,  and  after 
tbe  restoration  went  to  London,  where  accord- 
iag  to  Wood  he  set  up  for  a  satirical  wit,  a 
•isedian,  poet,  and  courtier  of  ladies.  lie 
apon  obtained  great  favor  with  Gharlee  H,  and 
fe^ed  it  by  never  asking  any  favor?,  but  hia 
private  fortune  was  wasted  in  debaucherr.  In 
(^oipaoT  with  Lord  Bnckhurst  and  SirThomaa 
he  wa?  onre  cnjraced  in  a  ri  ot  at  a  public 
where  he  made  a  speech  to  the  mob, 
■■ni,  from  the  baloony,  and  in  eonaeqnenoe 
»M  fined  £oOO  by  Chief  Justice  Hyde.  He 
applied  hira^If  to  serious  business,  and 
*«tn»guished  himself  in  parliament  by  his  op- 

r ion  to  the  unconstitutional  efforts  of  James 
His  activity  in  brin)Lrin>r  about  the  revolu- 
a  altributed  to  the  king's  intrigue  with  his 
'^■^ter,  who  became  hia  mistress  and  waa 
CTfatod  (^onnt  :  s=;  of  Dorchester.  When  lie  was 
taui  for  his  want  of  loyalty,  be  replied:  '*! 
^  uigratitiide,  and  therefore,  aa  the  Idng  haa 
«ay  daaghter  *  oocnteai,  I  will  endeacror 


to  make  his  daughter  a  qneen.  '  His  worka 
were  published  in  1722,  with  a  memoir.  Thej 
consist  of  speeches  in  parliament,  ainatory  po- 
ems, tranalatioDB  from  the  classics,  and  pla^yg. 
His  poems  are  marlred  by  ease  and  eleganee  of 
expression,  and  a  very  refine<l  licentiousness. 

BEDDOTION,  the  persuading  a  woman  to 
surrender  her  chastity.  It  has  been  often  made 
a  reproach  to  the  oommon  law  that  it  does  not 
rcffard  the  seducer  as  a  criminal,  or  at  least  hold 
him  to  a  direct  responsibility.  The  French  and 
Prussian  codes,  also,  composed  as  they  have 
been  by  tlio  deliberate  act  of  the  lawpvers, 
though,  like  the  Roman  laws,  they  throw  the 
strongest  defences  against  Tiolenoe  aromid  ^bi$ 
chastity  of  woman,  yet  denounce  no  penaltiei 
against  the  mere  seducer.   But  though  the 
common  law  does  not  indeed  hold  the  seducer 
to  any  direct  responsibility,  yet  indirectly  it 
does  reach  and  punish  him.   Tlie  seducer  who 
renders  a  female  servant  incapable  of  her  usoal 
labor  and  service  is  bound  to  make  indemnity. 
This  is  tliO  principle  and  basis  of  nhnn-t  all 
suits  for  seduction;  they  are  actions  ou  the 
eaae,  and  rest  immediatdy  on  the  loes  d  ser- 
vice  con.soqnent  upon  the  seduction.    By  a  fic- 
tiou  of  the  law  the  relation  of  master  and  ser- 
vant is  conceived  to  exist  between  parent  and 
child,  and  thus  a  father  may  have  an  action 
for  the  seduction  of  hia  dan^rhter.    The  father 
may  al:>o  found  his  suit  on  tiie  scdncor's  illegal 
entry  upon  his  premises,  and  may  then  ittrto 
the  seduction  and  lo«»  of  servjro  ir;  n?r?rava- 
tioo.  But  it  is  eesential  to  thi^i  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding that  tbedanghter  lived  with  the  fttfaer 
at  the  time  of  the  seduction,  and  it  is  therefore 
inapplicable  to  very  many  oases.    In  the  more 
usual  form  to  which  we  have  referred,  namely, 
<lf  ease,  the  consequential  injury  being  the 
pTonnd  of  action,  it  is  unimportant  whether  tho 
seduced  lived  with  the  £atber  at  the  time  of  the 
sedootion  or  noC— It  ia  now  the  general  nd» 
that  exemplary  or  punitory  damaijr<:^  nre  prop- 
erly given  in  such  a  case,  and  the  amount  of 
them  is  Tcry  maeh  in  the  disoretion  of  th« 
jury.    One  of  the  earliest  cn-cs  in  which  such 
damages  arc  recommended  by  the  court  ia  a 
case  of  tho  year  1800,  in  which  Lord  Eldon,  at 
that  timechiefjustioe  of  the  common  pleas,  told 
the  jury  they  were  to  regard  not  merely  tho 
loss  of  service  but  the  wounded  feelings  of  the 
parent.  In  1800,  Lord  Bilenborongh  said  that 
redress  was  to  be  pven  to  tho  father  not  only 
for  bis  loss  of  the  society  and  comfort  of  his 
ddld,  bnt  also  for  the  dishonor  whieh  he  re- 
ceives; and  in  1811  tho  same  learned  Judge 
said  that,  thnTi<:h  it  wits  ditlicnlt  to  conceive 
on  what  le^al  principle  the  damages  could  be 
extended  beyond  the  injury  naolting  from  lose 
of  services,  yet  the  practice  was  now  inveter- 
ate and  could  not  be  sliakca,  and  that  the  feel- 
ings of  parents  and  of  those  who  stood  in 
parentis  were  always  to  bo  taken  into  consid* 
oration.   Chief  Justice  Tindal  told  a  jury  in 
1887  lo  eonsider  the  diatreaa  and  anaety  of 
«faoplaiBtifl;«BwfiiNr.  In  Iiidtana»  in  a  bHa 
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oase.  the  ooort  charged  the  jury  that,  though 
evidence  of  a  loss  of  service  was  essential  to 
tbe  snit,  yet  other  ciroumatatifica,  inch  as  the 
geduot'iDn  itself  and  the  previous  respectability 
of  the  plantiff 's  famil/,  might  be  admitted  to  iu- 
er«aM  the  d«nage8.-~In  all  cases  then,  how- 
ever the  damages  may  bo  increiiiiod  by  other 
oonsideratioosi  some  loss  of  8«rvice  must  always 
be  alleged  in  ue  federation  and  proved.  The 
En}?lish  law  requires  that  the  artnal  relation 
of  master  and  servant  ahall  have  existed  be- 
tween the  plaintiff  and  the  penKUi  tedaeed  at 
the  time  of  the  reduction ;  ho  tliat  wliere  a 
daughter  under  age  was  seduced  by  her  master, 
while  living  in  service  away  from  her  father^s 
house  with  his  consent,  and  with  no  intention 
of  returning  to  it,  the  father  was  held  to  have 
no  ground  of  action.  Thu  rule  is  not  so  strici. 
in  the  I'liitcd  States;  and  in  a  leading  case  in 
New  Yorlc,  where  a  daugbter  under  n^e,  with 
the  eonsent  of  her  father,  UvoU  with  her  uncle, 
who  agreed  to  pay  her  for  encb  work  as  she 
chose  to  do,  but  inado  no  ngreemcnt  with  her 
£or  any  fixed  time  of  service,  and  while  in  her 
miele^e  honse  die  wea  aednced  and  retnmed 
to  tlie  house  of  her  father,  wlio  puid  tlio  ex})eiiso 
attending  her  confinement,  it  was  held  that,  as 
the  father  had  made  no  contract  binding  onthls 
daughter,  he  could  still  control  her  servkes ; 
the  fact  that  the  dau<,diter  bud  no  intention  of 
returuiii^'  cuuld  uut  uiiect  the  father's  rij;ht; 
ihe  was  his  servant  deiure  ;  and  as  the  defend- 
ant had  done  an  net  which  deprived  the  father 
of  services  thut  ho  hud  the  right  to  exact,  he 
■mat  respond  in  damages.  So  where  a  father 
(old  hia  daughter  that  hbo  mi^^ht  remain  at 
htome  or  go  out  to  scrnco  as  she  pleased,  but 
if  the  left  her  home  ehe  most  take  care  of  hat- 
»c\t  and  he  relinquislied  all  elaims  to  her  wages 
and  services,  it  was  held  that,  as  the  father  had 
nevertheless  the  right  to  revoke  hia  license  at 
any  time,  the  legal  relation  of  master  and  ser- 
vant was  not  dissolved,  nor  hia  personal  rights 
over  his  daughter  abandoned,  aud  he  could 
maintain  the  action  for  seduction. — Tlie  iather^a 
legal  right  to  the  services  <  f  bi^  daughter  ex- 
tends to  her  migority,  namely,  to  the  age  of  21 
Teara,  If  ihe  be  living  with  her  father  during 
her  minority,  proof  of  this  fact  alone  sutTices  to 
maintain  the  iseoe  in  respect  to  the  iact  of  ser- 
Tloe;  service  is  premmed.  If  howerer  the 
dau^'hter  is  already  of  fidl  m  ' (hero  must  bo 
proof  of  service  in  fact  rendered  to  the  father. 
Proof  of  very  slight  service  sufficea,  if  she  ia  still 
living  with  him ;  but  if  she  is  absent  firom  home 
under  a  contract  made  by  herself  since  attain- 
ini^  her  migority,  the  father  has  no  right  ut'  suiU 
His  action,  liowevcr,  will  not  be  defeated  if  the 
defendant  hired  tlie  daughter  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  her  into  his  posaesdiuu  aud  out  of 
the  father's  control,  even  though  she  were  of 
full  age  at  tlio  time  of  thy  hiring,  provided  she 
were  then  ]ivu%  in  her  father's  family.  The 
hiring  being  fraudulent  and  therefore  null,  the 
relation  of  master  and  servant  was  nevi.r  con- 
traeted  between  the  daughter  and  her  seduceri 


imd  80  was  never  interrupted  as  betw.  vn  'v 
and  her  father. — The  action  may  bo  nuuii*Mik:t.; 
by  any  one  who  stands  in  loco  pa  rent » {u  ikt 
technical  phrase  is),  or  In  the  place  of  a  pa.-ni 
by  a  guardian,  for  example,  or  by  a  rekk 
who  lias  adopted  the  female  as  hk  omidiii 
in  the  same  ca<cs  and  uiid<.  r  the 'rrnieconc- 
tions  that  give  a  cause  of  action  to  the  Diton. 
parent.  In  a  case  in  the  Kew  Ywk  eoorttf  i 
appeals,  overruling  a  decision  of  the  ronrt 
low,  it  was  held  that  an  action  could  sot  b* 
maintidned  by  a  ^-tepfatherfor  the  scdixtiaBaf 
his  stepdaughter  wliile  in  the  sten'ice  of  sthir] 
person,  although  the  daughter  returnt-d  to  tie 
stepfather's  house  aud  engaged  in  hi^  scrrW. 
ana  was  there  confined.   The  stepfather  H  7  4 
leirrdly  entitled  to  the  service  of  a  !t»ef  ^Ir.nr^"^^ 
i  iiiiiily  it  Seems  that  a  motlier  oiuiiut  maiKi^ 
an  action  for  the  seduction  of  her  iin^l^.'.: 
during  the  father'.s  life,  though  the  chilii  U 
not  bom  until  atXer  the  father's  death.  Tk:i 
must  be  an  aotoel  or  conatmctlTe  right  1»tk 
daughter's  service  at  the  tirne  the  injury  n 
committed,  that  ia  to  say,  at  the  time  of 
seduction.  If  the  relation  of  master  and  m- 
vant  first  arises  after  the  injury  has  betn  i<^t 
there  is  no  more  ground  to  claim  indemnity  I'/t 
the  resulting  loaa  of  service  than  tliere  ▼flcli 
bo  to  claim  it  for  the  incapacity  of  a  man 
vant  who  had  been  disabled  by  a  beating 
fore  the  time  of  the  hiring. — rpon  the  triil  of 
the  cause,  Uie  foot  of  the  seduction  mat  U 
proved  by  the  woman  herself,    llor  generil 
character  for  chastity  is  conaidered  to  be  in  ii- 
sne,  and  may  be  impeaehed  by  genera!  etifleort 
on  the  part  of  tlie  defendant,  and  be  sujtportnl 
by  the  nlaintiff  in  like  manner.  But  thopg^ 
fne  evraenoe  dbdoees  the  woman*!  j/rtrkm 
criminality  with  others,  it  will  avail  H'  ! • 
the  jury  are  satisfied  that  the  defeiidaot  is 
father  of  her  child,  and  so  the  cat^se 
plaintiff^s  loss  of  ser>ice.    It  has  been  he!- 
that  if  an  nttf-mpt  be  made  by  tbe  iL.fvn^^ant  J-^ 
destroy  ou  trial  the  good  character  i>f  'M 
dnoed  woman,  and  this  attempt  be  defe^t^ 
the  making  tho  attempt  may  be  rcgfjrded 
the  jury  in  estimating  damages ;  aiid  Mi  iiwii+J 
may  all  circnraatances  which  aggravate  th>. 
seduction,  and  incrcise  the  harm  cau>ed 
— ^The  ^cw  York  statute  reapcttiDg  sedu^ 
tlon  was  enacted  in  1848.  It  makes  iradilw 
"any  man  who  Kliall,  under  promise  of  rot'- 
riage,  seduce  and  have  illicit  counectioD 
any  unmarried  female  of  previous  cbtste 
acter."   No  conviction  shall  be  had  under  li* 
provisions  of  this  act  on  the  testitiii  ny  of  th« fe- 
male seduced,  unsupported  by  uiL>  r  eridew* 
normdess  the  indictment  shall  be  found  will  -B 
two  years  ift  r  the  commission  of  theoffenc*. 
Upon  conviction,  tho  »educer  shall  be  P^^j^ 
by  imprisonment  in  a  state  prison  not  exceed' 
ing  five  years,  or  by  imprisonm--  nt  in  a  ponnty 
jail  not  exceeding  one  veax.  In  resp«' 
promise  of  marriage,  wbioh  the  ststote  renden 
an  essential  condition  of  the  a«  tion,  if  K'^ 
held  nut  necessaijr  to  aver  a  mutual  or  "fi^ 
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prmntsa.  It  ia  therefore  imm&torlal  Hut  Iba 

seducer  is  a  married  man,  and  so  incapable  of 
pertbrming  his  promise,  provided  the  wommi 
wta  ignorant  of  tliis  mot.  A  prefioin  chaste 
character  is  also  an  eo^pnttal  element  of  tlie 
oaaae  of  action,  and  it  lias  been  construed  to 
mein  tiiat  the  female  shall  hare  possessed  aet< 
personal  virtue.  In  Pennsylvania  an  act 
of  1843  provides  that  every  person  who  shall 
be  oonvioted  of  the  sedaotlon  of  any  female  of 
i^ixA  roputo,  under  21  years  of  ago,  under  j)roni- 
ise  of  marriage,  shall  be  sentenced  to  paj  a 
fine  not  csoeeding  $5,000^  and  shall  also  be  put 
te  herd  labor  in  the  penitentiary  for  a  period 
not  less  than  one  nnr  more  than  three  years. 
The  promise  of  marriage  is  not  to  be  deemed 
established  nuless  the  testimony  of  the  ItBOnale 
seduced  is  corroborated  by  other  evidence  posi- 
tive or  oircunistantial.  There  are  statute  of 
similar  purport  and  intent  In  Michigan  end 
Wi-  '  ;;rifl  somo  other  state?. 

bluED,  the  regular  perfect  reprodactive  agent 
in  phnrnogamoos  plants  by  which  species  and 
varieties  are  perpetuated.  The  centre  of  fer- 
tile dowers  contains  a  hollow  organ  called  the 
ovary,  and  this  covers  a  number  of  small  ex- 
crescent growths  composed  of  a  delicate  tissue, 
which  are  the  ovules.  After  impregnation  by 
means  of  the  pollen  these  ovules  rapidly  ia- 
erease  in  size  and  undergo  many  modifications 
which  end  in  the  proijiirtiou  of  the  seeds. 
Within  each  seed  is  the  embryo  or  young  plant, 
eonsistiug  of  a  radide,  plnmnle,  and  cotyledons  j 
and  wliile  developing  it-a«lf,  the  membranes 
which  surround  it  frequently  store  themselves 
with  albamen  or  starobr  matters  to  be  used  by 
the  cinbrvo  wliile  in  the  process  of  gern\ina- 
tioQ.  la  some  species  the  cotyledons  contain 
tho  albumen,  and  for  the  same  purposes.  The 
ripened  seed  is  protected  by  several  external 
eavelopes  called  tho  te><ta,  perisperm,  or  sper- 
moderm,  consistinj^  of  the  hardened  mumbranes 
which  enclosed  tho  ovule.  A  small  eye  or  scar 
(hil'im)  n[ion  the  side  of  the  seed  indicates 
where  the  umbilical  cord  {fun  'mdiu)  proceed- 
ing from  the  petition  of  the  ovary  (plarmta) 
■was  attached  to  tho  seed.  Tlio  funiculus  in 
the  nutmeg  enlarges  itself  into  the  aril  and 
•aTslopes  rae  seed,  forming  the  maoe  of  oom- 
raerce ;  in  the  siuiulle  tree  it  enlarf,'eH  into  an 
inviting  briiUant-coIored  mantle  or  cloak. 
Seeds  are  smooth  or  rough,  sculptured  or  em- 
bossed, marked  by  veins,  depressions,  and  ele- 
yati<in8;  and  their  testae  present  much  beauty 
in  these  particulars  as  well  as  in  their  colors 
Md  tints.  They  may  be  enveloped  in  fleeey 
sabstances,  like  the  cotton,  or  bristly  and  hairy, 
or  furnished  with  ala  or  projections  lilce  wings, 
■s  in  the  MgiumiaeMf,  Many  fimiiliee  of  plants 
hive  small  fruits  or  sort.H  of  n  i'-  so  similar  to 
seeds  as  to  be  ordinarily  called  by  that  name, 
vnt  earefd  examination  shows  Uie  presence  or 

pcricarp;d  coveringfi.  In  the  coniffrir  nnd  nj- 
«idace<B,  however,  neither  the  seed  nor  the 
ovale  is  ever  invested  with  any  oovering,  and 
«B  theae  axtraotdiiiary  eKeeptiona  Bobert 


Brown  jbandfcd  eaeellent  artartJ  dMgaeteHi  In 

those  two  orders. 

SEELANU  (Dan.  SjmUand),  tho  largest  and 
most  important  island  of  Denmark,  bonnded  N. 
by  the  Cattcpat;  E,  by  the  Sound,  separatinj^ 
it  irom  Sweden;  6.  by  the  Baltic,  separating 
it  from  the  idands  of  Falsfcer,  Moen,  and  Laa* 
land  ;  and  W.  by  the  Great  Belt,  separating  it 
from  the  islands  of  Langelaad,  Funen,  and  Bam- 
96;  length  81  m.,  breadth  99  m.;  area,  2,131 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  about  500,000.  It  is  irrepular  in 
shape  and  much  indented  by  arms  of  tho  Baltio 
on  tho  8,  W.  shores,  and  in  the  W.  an  arm  • 
of  the  Oattegat  extends  lar  into  the  interior, 
Tho  surface  is  ^norally  flat.  The  poll  is  an 
extremely  fertile  alluvium  resting  on  beds  of 
mnasel  shells  and  corallines.  The  ehief  prod- 
uct is  grain.  Extensive  forests  once  covered 
the  island,  but  timber  is  now  comparatively 
aearoe.  The  climate  is  hnmid  and  milder  thaa 
that  of  other  places  in  the  same  latitude.  The 
largest  river,  the  Sans-auc,  is  very  orooked  and 
only  60  ra.  long.  lOnerals  are  soarce.  Oopen* 
hagen,  the  capital  of  Denmark,  situated  ()n  tho 
£.  coast,  is  tho  principal  city.  A  railroad,  trav- 
ersing the  island,  connects  that  city  with  Boee> 
kilde,  80roe,  and  Coreoar  on  the  Bolt.  Kron- 
borg,  the  fort  of  Elsinore  on  the  soxmd.  opposite 
Ilelsin^borg  in  Sweden,  commands  the  cutrauco 
of  that  cliannel. 

SEEl'ZEX,  Ulbich  Jaspeb,  a  Germim  trav- 
eller and  naturalist,  bom  at  Bopbiengroden, 
Oldenborg,  Jan.  80, 1797,  died  near  Taaa,  To- 
men,  in  1><11.  He  was  educated  at  Gdttingen, 
spent  a  jear  at  Vienna  and  CoUv^tantinople  in 
preparations  Ibr  a  jonrnoy  through  Asia,  and 
left  the  latter  city  for  Aleppo  in  Syria,  remained 
there  15  months  engaged  in  the  study  of  Ara- 
bic, and  afterward  visited  the  principal  parts 
of  Fil&stine,  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  Mount  Leb« 
anon  and  the  Antilibnnns  (ISn.T).  the  country 
£.  of  Hermou,  the  Jordan,  and  ihn  Dead  sea, 
where  he  discovered  the  sites  of  several  an- 
cient cities,  the  isthmus  of  Sne^.  and  E?ypt. 
lie  remained  in  Egypt  two  years,  and  collected 
Bumerooa  MSS^,  antiquities,  and  zoologleal  and 
botanical  specimens  for  the  museum  of  (totha. 
In  1808,  having  conformed  outwardly  to  tho 
Ifoskm  ftdA,  be  went  by  sea  to  Jiddah,  and 
thence  to  Mecca  and  Medina.  In  1810  he  set 
out  for  Mocha,  and  a  letter  dated  Nov.  17  of 
that  year  is  the  last  authentic  account  ever 
received  of  him.  A  letter  to  Von  liammer, 
written  by  an  Eni^lisli  pentlenian  at  Mocha  in 
1816,  stated  that  See;/eu  had  died  suddenly  at 
Taaa  in  1811,  and  that  he  was  reported  to  have 
been  poisoned  by  the  imam  of  Sana.  The  same 
statement  was  subsequently  received  in  Eng- 
land by  way  of  BoBubay.  His  diary, mapA,  and 
plans  wcro  reooTered,  bui  lia?e  never  been 
published. 

SEGOVIA,  a  eentral  provinoe  of  Brain,  in 

Old  Castile,  enclosed  by  Valladolid,  Burgos, 
Soria,  Guadaltvjara,  Madrid,  and  Avila;  areai 
1,745  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1857, 146,839.  Itbelonga 
to  the  eentral  taUa  Imd  of  ^pain,  and  is  mm* 
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«d  by  ranges  of  hills  and  nionncains,  the  moat 

elevated  of  wliich  is  8,222  feet  high.  The 
rivers  are  all  tributaries  of  the  Donro,  the  most 
important  being  the  Riass,  Dnnitott,  Oega,  and 
Eresmn,  all  uf  wliich  have  their  sources  in  the 
Guadarama  monntains,  which  separate  the 
provinoe  from  Oiuiidali^ani  and  Ifadrid.  Gm^ 
ite  and  limestone  are  the  prevailing  rocks; 
and  there  are  Teina  of  rock  crystal,  quartz, 
and  gold.  Upon  the  lower  slopes  of  the 
mountains  there  are  pino  forests,  wliich  furni 
a  great  source  of  wealth.  There  are  nianu- 
*  factures  of  cloths,  paper,  leather,  earthen- 
ware, and  crystal. — Segovia,  the  Cl^tital,  is 
situated  at  the  jtmrtion  of  the  Eresma  and  Ola- 
mores,  4i>  lu.  N.  W.  from  Madrid  j  pop.  13,000. 
It  stands  upon  a  rocky  hill,  and  is  surrounded 
by  old  walls,  with  round  towers  at  intervals, 
and  on  the  summit  of  the  clitf  there  is  an  ancient 
«astle.  Th»  cathedral,  begun  in  158C(,  is  one 
of  the  finest  in  Spain;  it  is  in  the  florid  Gothic 
Style,  and  the  tower  is  830  feet  high.  The 
town  bts  a  mbit  where  all  tiie  natkoial  coin 
was  fonnerly  stnick,  but  where  now  only  cv\i- 
per  money  is  made.  Water  is  brought  into  the 
town  ft*om  the  Sierra  Fonfria,  about  10  m.  dis- 
tant, by  an  anoednct  2,921  feet  long,  support- 
ed by  170  arclies,  some  of  which  are  lo.>  feet 
in  height.  It  was  erected  by  the  liomana  in 
the  time  of  Triy'an,  and  is  still  in  good  preser- 
vation. The  Moors  destroyed  36  tu-ches  in  1 071 , 
when  they  sacked  Segovia,  and  Queen  Isabella 
repaired  it  in  1468.  The  town  was  formerlj  a 
place  of  considerable  trade,  and  Imd  extensive 
woollen  manofactores;  but  the  French  sacked 
it  in  1808,  and  ooonpied  it  till  1814,  and  ft  has 
never  recovered  from  the  injury  thus  received. 

SEGUIN,  £douaud,  a  French  physician  and 
f>hilanthropist,  bom  at  Clamecy,  department  of 
JNi^vre,  Jan.  20,  1812.   He  was  educated  at  the 
colleges  of  Amiens  and  St.  I^«i«  at  Paris,  and 
studied  mcdiciut>  and  surgery  under  Itard.  He 
first  liecame  known  by  his  saeeess  in  instruct- 
ing th   vild  boy  of  Aveyron,  and  soon  devoted 
himself  wholly  to  the  treatment  of  idiots.  (See 
Idioot.)  Removing  to  the  United  States  aft«r 
the  revolution  of  1848,  he  settled  in  Ohio.  In 
18U0  he  revisited  his  native  couutnr,  and  on  his 
retora  to  Amerksa  fixed  his  residenee  at  1ft. 
Vernon,  N.  Y.    He  has  published  Thlorie  et 
^ratique  de  Veducation  det  idiots  (Farhi,  1842) ; 
'ifihte  et  education  det  idiots  (1843) ;  Traite- 
1^  moral,  kygiine  et  education  de*  idiots,  et 
^^*fr«  enfnntn  arrierh  (1H4R),  the  standard 
i      llvii;^^,        ji^Q  subject;  Jacob  Hodrigues 
f      ^^^^"^notics  sur  sa  tie  et  sm  trataux  (1847); 
/  ''in     the  Treatment  and  Training  of 

/  f?  •^'^^rtford,  Conn.,  1866). 
f  defendam.  j,  PniuppB  Hnmi,  marquis  de,  a 
f  of  getting?  ,^  |,orn  Jan.  20, 1724,  died  in  Paris, 
^e  fathers  served  in  Germany,  distin- 
fiiU  age  at  that  the  battlea  of  Roconx  (1746), 
were  Uien  hVounded,  and  Laffeld  (1747), 
mrmg  being  fi  arm;  was  promoted  to  the 
Nlation  ef  maaixiieral,  and  soon  after  to  that 
iBMted  between  i.  tookanaelaTeiNVtinaU 


the  famniiigM  in  Hanover  dnriag  the  7  jmi 

war,  and  was  finally  made  a  j^risoner  nt  Om- 
tercamp.  On  the  eonelusion  uf  i^mcc  lu  ITiS, 
he  was  appointed  inspector-general  of  iniantrj. 
In  1780  he  was  made  minister  of  war  by  hiwi 
XVI.,  and  in  17S3  a  marshal  of  France.  Us 
resigned  his  office  in  1787.  Durinir  the 
of  terror  he  was  imprisoned  in  La  Force,  aul 
lost  all  his  property.  XL  Louis  Philippe,  comu 
de,  a  Frmeh  aiplomatirt  and  writer,  son  of  tKe 
preeedinp,  born  in  Paris,  Dec.  10,  1758.  dirJ 
there,  Aug.  27,  1830.  Ho  entered  the  amj 
when  a  boy,  left  France  in  May,  1782.  to  join 
the  army  ta  Oen.  Rochambeaa  in  America,  titd 
in  1784  \vrt<»  appointed  amba«pfi<l  r  t..  Eu^sii. 
He  becanic  a  iavorite  at  tlic  court  uf  Cathtriju 
IL,  who  admitted  him  to  her  private  eirde;  1m 
wrote  lit,'^it  comedies  for  the  perfomianrcs  cir;?; 
in  the  palace  of  the  Hermitage,  and  these  p^jj 
he  afterward  pnbUahed  nndw  the  title  cf  ifr 
(Itre  de  rUcrmifage  (179S).  Having  returned 
to  France  in  1789,  he  was  made  a  brigsdier- 
general  in  1791,  and  the  next  year  went  <»  § 
mission  to  Prussia.  During  tlie  reign  of  temr 
he  managed  to  avoid  serions  mr.Ie&tatitiii^ 
employed  himself  in  writing,  and  iu  IbOOpalh 
lished  an  Histoire  des  prineipaux  eceMmmUi* 
rigne  d«  IVidtrie  GuiUanine  II.  roi  de  Pnm 
(3  vols.  8vo.),  and  in  IbUl  iJeeade  hittoriqw^oH 
tableau  politique  de  V Europe  1786  d  1796  (3 
vols.  8vo.).  In  1812  Napoleon  ma'lo  liini  =*n- 
ator.  On  the  first  restoration  he  waa  plsced 
on  the  list  of  peers  by  Lonia  XVm.;  Nt  be 

retrrnod  to  his  former  master  during  '\.-: 
Hundred  Days,  and  after  the  battle  of  ^a- 
terloo  demred  to  follow  him  in  his  exile.  TUi 
ho  was  not  allowed  to  do,  and,  retiriiit;  to 

Erivate  life,  resumed  his  literary  pursuits.  He 
ad  published  during  the  empire  his  Poliiifn 
de  tons  Us  cabinets  de  V Europe  pmdant  la 
Hgncs  de  Louis  XV.  et  d«  Louis  X  VI.  (3  toU. 
8vu.) ;  hi;  now  published  his  Memoira,  mr<- 
nirs  et  anecdotu  (S  vols.  8vo.,  1824),  peAapi 
his  best  performance,  and  undertook  a  t:!' 
versal  history,  parts  of  which  appeared  ai  vi 
riOQS  times  under  the  titles,  Eistoire  ancithn* 
(8  vols.),  HUtoirc  Komaine  f3  vols.\  n>stc'i-<: 
du  Bm  Empire  (4  vols.),  and  liistoirc  de  frana 
(9  vols.).  The  UMt  waa  competed  onlf  to 
end  of  the  reipn  of  I.ouis  XI.   He  also  pub- 
lisiied  a  Galerie  morale  et  politique  (4  Toii.)| 
and  a  volume  of  Melanges.  In  1819  he  waste* 
admitted  to  the  house  of  peers,  and  sided  with 
the  liberal  party.  Ilis  fF.nrrfs  ^mipUt^f  AWtti' 
ed  in  1824,  in  30  vols.  8vo.  III.  Puiupie  FA^^ 
comte  de,  a  French  soldier  and  historian,  ton 
of  the  preceding,  born  in  Pari?,  Xuv.  4,  1780, 
He  enlisted  in  1799  as  a  private  in  a  hassir 
r^^ent  of  the  consular  guard.   In  1<:'06  h« 
served  under  J(^j>h  I^nnaparte  in  X.-ipli-?,  and 
was  present  at  the  siege  of  Gacta.  A:»  lutle- 
de-eamp  to  Napoleon  in  1809;  be  was  twies 
wounded  and  finally  taken  pri-i'iior  \>)' 
Russians.   Being  released  after  the  pea^/>f 
Tilsit,  he  went  to  Spain,  became  a  bri^i^J- 
ffsnend  in  1819,  aioated  in  the  eanpaiga  » 
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Ros^Ia,  Jistinpiished  himself  in  Saxony,  on 
the  banks  of  th«  Bbiue,  and  ia  the  oampauni 
of  1814  within  th»  boraen  of  Fnmoe.  Ho 

remained  faitliful  to  the  emperor,  and  having 
served  him  during  the  Hundred  Days,  was  dis* 
missed  after  the  2d  restoration.  His  lebaro 
hours  ho  devoted  to  writhog  an  Jlistoire  de 
KapoUon  et  de  la  grande armte pendant  Vannh 
1812  (3  vols.  8vo.),  and  ffistoire  de  Eiaaic  ct 
de  Pierre  h  Grand  (8vo.,  1829),  which  led  to 
a  duel  with  Gen.  Gourgand.  Those  two  works 
caused  him  to  be  elected  in  18^0  to  the  French 
academy.  Alter  the  rovolutioii  of  July  he  re- 
entered public  life,  and  in  1831  was  made  a 
heateaont-geoeral  and  a  peer.  He  undertook 
to  oontinno  his  fiither*s  history  of  Fnmoe,  and 
published  an  Hiitoire  de  Charhf  VIII.  f2  vols. 
8vo.,  1834),  but  has  gone  no  further.  On  the 
revolution  of  Feb.  1848,  he  retired  to  private 
life. 

8EIDL,  JonANT^  GAnmEL.  an  Austrian  poet 
aud  antiijuary,  born  in  \'ienna,  June  21,  1804. 
He  became  a  professor  in  the  gymnasium  of 
Cilly  in  St'  TTT  in  1820,  snperintondent  of  the 
Academy  ot  cums  and  antiques  at  Vienna  in 
1840,  and  member  of  the  academy  of  scienGoa 
in  1847.  He  has  written  nnmerons  plays,  short 
novels,  and  poems,  of  which  his  ballads  and 
lyifeal  pieces  are  the  most  esteemed.  A  bytnn 
which  he  wrote  to  the  music  of  TIaydn  Wiis  in 
1654  otficialiy  recognized  as  a  national  hymn 
of  the  Austrian  eni[tire.  He  is  also  the  author 
of  leTwal  arohsDologieal  works,  and  since  1850 
has  been  one  of  the  editors  of  the  ZeU»chr\f% 
far  die  OentreichiMi  hcn  Otimnmitn. 

SEIDLITZ  ( or  Sedi.itz)' WATER,  the  proilnct 
of  certain  saline  springs  in  Seidlitz,  a  village 
of  Bohemia,  used  as  an  agreeable  and  effective 
aperient  The  solid  oontents  in  a  wine  pint, 
ncconlinpr  to  Bcrpman,  are  192.8  grains,  con- 
sisting of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  180  grains;  sul- 
phate of  lime,  5 ;  chloride  of  magnerimn,  4.6; 
carbonate  of  magtic^ia,  2.5;  carbonate  cf  lime, 
(^8.  The  French  prepare  an  artificial  Seidlitz 
water  by  dissolving  from  20  to  48  grammes  of 
Eolphate  of  magnesia  in  8  times  its  weight  of 
water,  and.  nflor  filtcrin}*.  introdncinj^  it  into  a 
bottle,  which  L>  then  tilled  with  water  charged, 
under  pressnre  with  carbonic  acid  gas.  (See 
Seltzer  Wateu.)  It  is  said  to  bo  preferable 
to  the  natural  water,  and  may  be  preserved 
vbus « harged  in  tightly  stopped  bottles. 

SEIDLITZ  POWDERS.  See  RocncM.K  Salt. 

6£IN£  (auc.  Seqnaaa)^  a  river  of  France, 
tiabg  in  the  department  of  G6te  d'Or,  in  the 
hei-jrhfs  <if  Lai):rre;^,  flowing  first  X.  W.,  then 
W.  S.  W.,  and  again  N.  W.,  through  the  da- 
ptrtOMOts  of  Anbe,  Seine-et-Harae,  Seined 
Oise,  8eine,  Eure,  and  Seine-Inttrienre,  and 
falling  into  the  English  channel  between  Havre 
ind  ilontlenr.  The  direct  distance  from  its 
source  to  its  mouth  is  270  m.,  but  its  windings 
rnalij  it  nearly  500  m.  long.  It  is  navi^nble 
i^r  krge  v«is&«:U  to  Rouen,  and  for  small  ves- 
ids860  m.  to  M6ry-sur-Seine.  It  is  connected 
by  eiaalt  with  tiie  Loire,  the  Saone  and  iUi6n«, 


the  Somme  and  Scheldt,  and  the  Ourcq.  Its 
elevation  at  its  source  ia  1,^6  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  At  Paris  its  widfb  is  from 

300  to  500  feet,  and  at  its  cnihout  hiire  about 
7  m.  Its  chief  tributaries  on  the  ri^^ht  are 
the  Aube,  Marne,  and  Oise,  and  on  the  left  the 
Yonne.  Loing,  Essonne,  Eure,  and  Rille;  and 
it  tlowa  through  one  of  the  rielieat,  most  pop- 
nions.  and  beautiful  regions  of  Europe.  The 
priiK  ipal  cities  and  towns  that  it  jiasses  are 
ChiUillon,  Bar-sur-Seine,  Troyes,  I^opent-sor- 
Seino,  Melun,  Paris,  Mantes,  Ronen,  and  Havre. 

8EIKE,  tho  metropolitan  denartment  of 
France,  in  the  old  province  of  lie-dc-France, 
entirely  enclosed  by  the  department  of  Seine- 
et-Oise;  area,  183  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1866, 1,727,- 
419,  It  i.-*  divided  irito  the  arrondi>sc'rnent8  of 
Paris,  St.  Denis,  and  S<%aux,  the  first  of  which 
is  conterminous  with  the  city  of  Paris.  The 
surface  is  generally  level,  but  there  are  Boni3 
hcifrhts,  the  prinripul  of  which  are  Monfninrtre 
and  Chanmont  to  the  X.  of  I'aria,  respectively 
270  and  800  feet  above  the  valley  of  the  Seine. 
The  Seine  flows  through  the  department  from 
S.  £.  to  N.  W.  by  a  very  circuitous  course ; 
and  the  Mamo  Joins  it  from  the  eastward.  Tho 
most  valoable  mineral  productions  are  build- 
ing stone  of  an  excellent  quality  and  gypsum. 
The  soQ  Is  throogboat  fertile,  and  enlaVated 
witli  great  care.  Near  the  capital,  fruits,  vepe- 
tables,  and  flowers  are  the  principal  crops 
raised;  the  peaches  of  Montreuil,  and  tm 
roses  and  strawberries  of  Fontenay,  are  par- 
ticularly famous.  Wine  i**  made,  but  the  qnal- 
ity  is  noi  very  good.  There  are  extensive 
tracts  of  meadows,  ud  la^  nunbers  of  eowa 
and  sheep  are  reared. 

SEINE-ET-MARNE,  a  N.  E.  department  of 
France,  in  the  old  provinoe  of  De-de-Franoe, 
hounded  by  the  department?  of  Oise,  Aisne, 
Marne,  Aube,  Yonne,  Loiret,  and  Seine-et-Oise; 
area,  2,273  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  I860,  841,883. 
The  surface  is  undulating,  and  has  ma-  y  i  ^ 
tensive  plains.  The  Seine  and  tho  Marne  tlow 
through  the  department,  and  there  are  numer- 
ous other  streams.  It  contuns  sandstone,  fine 
millstone*?,  buildinfr  stone,  nnd  jwtters'  clay. 
The  soil  is  rich  and  well  cultivated.  The  wine, 
though  abundant,  is  of  inferior  qvality.  Capi- 
tal, Melnn. 

SEIN'E-ET-OISE,  a  N.  E.  department  of 
France,  in  tho  old  pfovince  of  Ile-de-Frauce^ 
bounded  by  the  departments  of  Oise,  8eine-ot- 
Marne,  Louret,  £ure-et-Loir,  and  Eure,  and 
endonng  the  department  of  Seine ;  area,  9.164 
sq.  m;  pop.  in  1^5r,.  4S4,1T9.  Tho  surface 
is  diversified,  but  there  are  no  high  hills. 
Tho  departmant  belongs  to  the  basin  of  tho 
Seine,  which  flows  through  it  in  a  circuitous 
course.  There  nre  several  other  streams,  the 
chief  of  wliich  is  the  Oise,  which  joins  tho 
Seine  from  the  N.  £.  Millstones,  sandstone, 
pavin£^  ptone.  plaster,  ch.'illc.  nnd  potters'  clay 
are  found ;  and  there  are  bulpLur  springs  in 
several  places.  The  soil  is  not  naturally  very 
fertile,  bat  it  is  carofiilly  cultivated,  and  thas 
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rendered  product ivo.  Tlie  mannfflctrtres  inclndo 
i^erent  kinds  of  doth,  hosiery,  paper,  tire- 
ttrau,  ftnd  SAvrAi  porcelain,  the  last,  which  is 
conducted  by  the  iroveriinient,  being  the  tOQBt 
important.   Capital,  Versailiea. 

6EmE-INFERI£nR£,  a  K.  V.  departmeiit 
of  Fhince,  in  the  old  province  of  Normandy, 
bonndcd  N".  and  N.  W.  by  the  British  channel, 
and  t>.  W.  by  the  lower  Seine ;  area,  2,^32  s(]. 
m. ;  pop.  in'lSSfi,  700.45(i.  Jt  has  a  genemlly 
low  surface,  the  vonst  being  skirted  by  chalk 
cliflfe  of  no  considerable  elevation  except  near 
Fecamp,  where  they  are  alwut  700  feet  high, 
and  it  i^  traversed  from  E.  to  W.  by  n  low  off- 
shoot of  the  Ardennes.  The  principal  streams 
are  the  Bresle,  Y^ree,  and  Argues,  all  of  whioh 
flow  into  the  channel.  Tlio  nianutaoture.s  com- 
prise cotton,  linen,  cioth,  lace,  silks,  and  watch 
and  clock  movements,  beside  extensive  ma- 
chine work.s  and  ship  yards.  It  has  important 
fisherief .  Capital,  Koucn  ;  other  chief  tOWnSi 
Havre.  l)iei)iie,  Fecamp,  and  Ilurtleur. 

SEISIN.  See  Li  vebt  of  Seisin. 

SFIAXrs,  Lucirs  ^urs,  a  Romnn  con- 
spirator, bora  at  Vulsinii  in  Etrurio,  died  A. 
D.  81.  He  was  first  attached  to  the  interests 
of  Cains  C,T?ar,  the  adopted  frrandson  of  An- 
gustuii,  and  future  emperor  Ualigula,  but  gained 
the  faror  cf  Tiberius,  who  shortly  after  his 
at  cession  appointed  him  to  the  command  of 
the  praitoriao  guards  in  ooi^jimction  with  bis 
father,  Seios  Strabo,  who  bad  held  the  post 
under  Augustus.  While  in  this  position,  in  A. 
rx  14,  Sejanus  accompanied  the  youtifrcr  Drn- 
6U3,  the  son  ot  Tiberius,  into  Pannoisla  to  quell 
the  insurrection  of  the  legions.  After  his  re> 
turn  to  Rome  his  father  was  intrusted  with  the 
government  of  Egypt,  and  upon  his  departtire 
the  sole  eomnand  of  the  pratorian  cohorts  de- 
volved iipoii  8ejann«.  A?  his  popularity  with 
the  guard  increased  he  aspired  to  the  imperial 
power.  The  first  obstacle  was  Dmsas,aiidto 
remove  him  Scjann.s  seduced  his  wife  Livia 
or  Livilta,  whoni  he  persuaded  to  poison  her 
hnsband,  promising  to  marry  her  afterward, 
lie  induced  Tiberius  to  leave  Rome  and  shut 
himself  up  to  a  life  of  sensual  pleasnre  in  the 
island  of  Canraja.  He  now  procured  the  ban- 
ishment of  ^ero  and  Drusus,  the  sons  of  Ger- 
manicns,  and  of  tlieir  motlier  A'/ripriitui.  His 
wife  Apicata  had  been  divorced  soon  alter  the 
death  of  Drnsns,  and  he  had  asked  the  em- 
peror^s  con<«ei!t  to  his  marriage  with  Livia. 
This  was  refused,  and  he  was  about  to  hasten 
the  derelopment  of  his  plan  when  Tiberins, 
informed  by  hi.s  sij^ter-in-luw  Antnnia  of  Seja- 
nns's  intention,  gave  the  command  of  the  prce- 
torian  guard  to  Nenrina  Sortoilns  Macro,  and 
despatched  him  with  a  communication  to  the 
senate.  Sejanus  was  induced  to  attend  to  hear 
this  letter  read,  and  was  thereupon  arrested 
by  Sertorius,  and  was  strangled  the  aame  day. 
Jli*;  brxly  was  torn  to  pieces  by  the  populace, 
and  i.he  fragments  thrown  into  the  Tiber.  His 
son  and  daughter  and  manyof  his  fttonds  were 
pot  to  death  at  the  same  time. 


SELACHIANS  (Gr.  o-Aa^ot,  n  c.irrilarjj  .r. 
fish),  a  name  given  from  Aristotle  to  the  u» 
ent  day  to  the  families  of  ctrtilai^hKMS  wtn 

with  fixed  branchi(e.  (•om[»risin^^  the  rar>  jnd 
•harics,  also  called  plagiostomea.  l^umh 

STOMM.) 

SELDEN,  Jomr,  an  English  lawyer  and  id- 
thor,  bora  in  Salvington,  Sussex.  IK-V.  Ifi. 
died  in  London,  Nov.  30, 1654.  He  wuieducsl*! 
at  t!u  III  i , .  r  ity  of  Oxford,  and  in  1604  entered 
himself  a  student  at  law  in  the  Inner  Temple. 
After  being  called  to  the  bar  he  practised  ciuk; 
as  a  chamber  counsel,  and  by  diet  of  wvm 
study  of  the  history  and  antiquities  of  lii«  natT^ 
country,  aa  well  as  of  logic  and  moral  philoso- 
phy, became  known  at  none  and  Mbnai» 
r  L'  to  Anthony  "Wood,  as  "the  great dic^ 
tatur  of  learning  of  the  English  nation."  Tlitt 
he  possessed  at  the  same  time  valuable  somi 
qualities  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  he  w» 
a  rcfrular  member  of  Ikn  Jonson'?  litertrt 
club,  which  in  Uie  early  part  of  the  iTtlicen- 
tury  used  to  meet  at  the  Hennaid  tavern. 
oarliest  published  works  were:  "EngUud'i 
Epinomis,"  Jani  Anglorum  JFheiet  AlUra,  m 
"The  Duel  or  Single  Combat"  (1«10),  Inr 
treatises;  "Titles  of  Honor'*  (1(114).  a  Toii 
still  regarded  as  an  autlioritv  upon  the  scb- 
ject;  JJeJHii  ^Ht  (1617) ;  and  "History  of 
Tithes''  (1618).  Having  in  the  last  nmti 
work  denied  the  divine  right  of  the  dergr  to 
receive  tithes,  he  wss  obliged  to  make  a  patifie 
acknowledgment  of  his  regret  at  having  pro- 
mnlpattd  his  opinion*,  wbirh  however  be 
careful  not  to  retract.  In  1621  lie  underwent 
a  brief  imprisonment  fbr  i  <1  v  i  i  n^'  the  common} 
to  insist  upon  certain  privileges  in  dispute  be- 
tween themselves  and  the  crown;  end  in  1625, 
being  then  a  member  of  parliament,  he  XfjA 
part  against  the  royal  favorite,  the  duke  cf 
Buckingham,  whom  in  the  succeeding  jwriis- 
ment  he  slaed  In  Impeaehhig.  Per  mnfi 
years  ho  wns  nn  active  opponent  of  r  "Tt 
measures,  and  in  1629  he  was  again  cotnmutffi 
to  the  tower  on  a  charge  of  Mdltion.  bis  is- 
pri-oniuent  lasting  until  May,  1681,  wIkd  h 
was  released  on  bail.  He  had  meanwhile  {"re- 
duced a  variety  of  learned  works,  includinf 
his  Marmora  ArundeUana  (1628),  an  accoont 
of  the  Anindclian  marl)lcs  bronphf  to  EnplMd 
about  that  time.  h\  lG8fi  appeared  his  JAi« 
Clausvm,  dedicated  to  the  king,  and  puMif^W 
at  hisre«inef;t,  on  the  occasion  of  a  dispute  with 
the  Dutch  on  a  question  of  fisheries.  From  thJ 
period  he  became  kss  prominent  in  bis  opposi* 
tion  to  the  crown,  and  in  the  lona  j>arliarr.>  nt. 
to  which  he  was  elected  in  1640  for  tiie  u^- 
versity  of  Oribrd,  he  was  Ibnnd  fteqiwitly  iw- 
in-:  with  the  king.  lie  opposed  the  exclBsi^ 
of  the  bi^ops  from  the  house  of  peers,  «m 
also  the  condemnation  of  Strafford,  altbcmgt 
be  was  one  of  the  members  named  to  yu-pTu 
the  articles  of  acen<5ation  apainst  him.  J^ot**" 
quently  he  held  the  otJice  of  keeper  of  the  rte- 
ordft  in  the  tower,  and  having  subscribed  m 
"fiolemn  Leegne  and  OoTenant,"  he  was  ip- 
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pjtattJ  In  1644  OM  of  the  12  oonirooners 

choi54;n  corumissioners  to  the  adniira't'.'.  'VVfien 
it  became  apparent  that  the  straggle  between 
the  orown  and  the  ooramoiu  comd  liave  no 
peaceful  i>suo,  Iio  gradually  withdrew  from 
a/^tive  political  life,  and  while  retaining  the  re- 
itpect  of  both  parties  (ra^e  fh«  weight  of  his  fn- 
flMBOe  to  neither.  His  last  sickness  and  death 
wen*  at  the  house  of  the  conntcss  of  Kent,  to 
whom  ho  is  said  to  have  beou  married.  His  re- 
maining works  inclnde  a  variety  of  treatises  is 
Latin  on  law  and  ecclesiastical  antiquities,  par- 
ticnlarlj  those  of  the  Jewish  oation ;  bat  lie  is 
best  known  «t  tho  firiseiit  diiy  fiy  hit  Tablo 
Talk,"  i\  rccnrfl  of  his  opinions  on  many  sub- 
JoGts,  published  in  168U  by  Richard  MUward, 
who  for  90  years  aeted  sa  his  amamieiwhi.  A 
coiJi|)lete  edition  of  lils  work;*,  with  a  meninir 
by  David  Wit  kins,  appeared  in  1726  (6  vols, 
ful.).  Clarendon  bears  testimony  to  his  leam- 
iQg,  hu:i<.:mity,  and  aflability,  and,  while  allud- 
ing to  the  Iiiirshness  of  his  stylo,  assorts  that 
*'  in  his  conversation  ho  was  tlic  most  clear  di»- 
oonraer,  and  had  best  facnlty  of  making  hard 
thin^  easy,  and  presenting  thora  to  tho  under- 
&tandin<r.  of  unv  man  that  hath  been  known." 

8ELENITE,  transparent  orystallized  sniphate 
of  lime.    S  •(^  Grp>rM. 

SELKNiUii,  an  elementary  snbstance  dis- 
ooverttd  by  Bersdiiis  in  1818,  and  named  from 
the  Gr.  trfXjfvri.  tJio  moon,  on  nt^count  of  its  re- 
semblance to  tellorium  (Lat.  UUuSy  the  earth) ; 
i^nbol  So,  chemieal  equivalent  40.  It  oeenra 
sparingly  in  combination  with  iron,  copper, 
silver,  ktwl,  cobalt,  and  mercnry.  and  has  in  its 
properties  iiud  affinities  a  remarkable  analogy 
with  sulphur,  replacing  it  to  some  extent  in 
metallic  combinations.  Berzelins  discovered  it 
in  a  sulphnrous  sublimation  formed  in  tho  pro- 
OMB  of  milking  sulphorie  acid  near  Fahlun,  and 
trace<l  it  to  tlie  pyrites  employed  in  this  pro- 
cm*  Obtained  in  powder,  it  softens  below 
f  19^  and  melts  a  few  degreea  above  this  tern- 
peratiiH'.  It  fornix  on  cooling  a  brittle  solid 
with  glassy  tractare,  metallic  lastre,  and  deep 
bfown  oolor,  of  specific  gravity  from  4.8  to  4.8. 
It  haa  neither  taste  nor  smell.  U  InaolnMe  in 
water,  anfl  a  non-oondnctor  of  heat  and  elec- 
tricity. At  a  high  temperature  it  ignites  and 
boms  with  a  blue  flame,  and  a  portt<m  volap 
tilizinrr  forms  red  fumes,  which  have  an  odor 
resembling  that  of  ^ulpluirct  of  carbon.  It 
forma  two  oombinations  with  oxygen,  which 
correspond  rcpectivcly  with  snlphurous  and 
suiphnric  acids.  Its  combination  with  hydro- 
gen it  a  more  noisome  gsa  than  sniphnratted 
hydrogen.  Berzcliu?  wa«i  deprived  for  several 
hooi^  of  the  sense  of  smell  by  a  bubble  of  it  no 
larger  thm  a  pea. 

SELEUCIA,  the  name  of  numerous  ancient 
cities  of  Asia,  situated  in  Assyria,  Margiana, 
Syria,  Mesopotamia,  Cilicia,  Pamphylia,  Pisi- 
dia,  Caria,  and  other  countries,  of  which  the 
following  are  tho  most  important.  I.  SsLBr- 
cik  OS  TUE  TioKis  was  founded  by  Seleucus 
L  of  SjTia,  on  tba  left  bank  of  that  livecv  near 


its  jundSoil  wfOi  the  royal  oanal  of  Babylonia, 

and  opposite  to  the  month  of  tfi  fv  las  Tnow 
I>iala>  river,  a  little  B.  of  the  modern  city  of 
Bagdad.  OommancUng  the  plains  of  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates,  and  the  principal  caravan  roads 
of  Assyria  and  Babylonia,  on  the  contines  of 
which  it  was  situated,  and  peopled  by  settlers 
from  various  countries  of  western  Asia,  it  rap- 
idly rose  in  wealth  and  splendor,  and  eclipsing 
Babylon  becauic  the  capital  of  that  part  of 
Asia,  until  it  was  in  its  turn  eclipsed  by  Otest- 
plion,  built  by  tho  Parthians  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  tho  Tigris.  The  later  wars  uf  the  Ko- 
mans  against  that  people  proved  destructive  to 
Seleucia.  A  city  of  upward  of  half  a  million 
inliabitants  in  the  1st  century,  in  the  follow- 
ing it  was  homed  by  Trq^lan  and  Lndos  Anre- 
lius  Verus,  and  captnred  by  Sriitin)iiis  Beverns, 
and  in  tho  expedition  of  Julian  against  tho 
Perrians,  in  the  4th  century,  was  found  desert* 
ed.  II.  SELErciA  Pieria,  a  strong  fortress  of 
northern  Syria,  al^o  founded  by  Seleucus  I., 
whose  remains  were  preserved  there  in  a  mau- 
■olenm,  was  built  at  the  foot  of  Kt.  Pieria,  on 
a  rock  overhangincr  the  Mc^literrnnein.  a  few 
miles  N.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes  and  W. 
of  Antioch,  with  which  it  was  simultaneously 
foundt-d,  and  of  which  it  formed  the  seaport, 
it  surrendered  to  Ptolemy  III.  of  Egypt,  was 
reeovered  by  Antioehns  the  Great,  ana  in  the 
latter  period  of  the  Syrian  kiinrdoin  became  in- 
dependent. Under  the  Bomans  it  rapidly  de- 
cayed. Oonsiderable  ruins  of  its  harbor,  'fortl> 
fications,  and  necropolis  are  still  to  be  seen. 

SELErcrS  I.  NicATOB,  the  founder  of  the 
Syrian  m*inurchy,  born  about  358  B.  C,  as>as- 
sinated  at  Lysknaohia  in  S60i  lie  w:;s  the  son 
of  Antiochus,  one  of  the  rcncrals  of  Philip  of 
Macedon,  and  accompanied  Alexander  in  his 
Asiatic  expedition.  AtYer  the  death  of  that  mon- 
arch, he  adhered  to  the  fortimes  of  Perdicca', 
but  soon  after  headed  his  assassins  at  Pelusium. 
In  821,  on  the  second  division  of  the  empire, 
he  received  the  snfriii)y  of  Rr^hylonia,  joined 
Antigonus  against  Eumenos,  and  received  from 
tihe  rormer  the  government  of  Sosfana.  When 
Antigonus  assumed  superiority  over  him,  8e- 
leucus  fled  to  Egypt,  and  formed  a  Icainio  with 
Ptolemy,  Lysimachus,  and  Cassander  again^ 
the  common  enemy.  Beleucus  with  a  smaD 
body  of  men  roL"n?i''d  potj^r^^ion  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Babylonia  in  ^12,  and  ever  afterward 
kept  it;  and  from  this  year  the  Syrian  monar- 
chy (in  chronology  the  era  of  the  S<  leiu  i(l;i  l  is 
reckone<l  to  commence.  In  800  lie  assumed  tho 
title  of  king,  and  in  808  joined  the  new  leogne 
f)nnod  by  Pfi'Ieniy.  Ca>«rinder,  and  Lysima- 
chus  against  Antigonus.  The  war  was  ended 
by  Ae  victory  of  the  allies  at  Tpsns  in  801, 
when  Anti^'^oiiuH  was  killed,  nnd  Seleucus  ob- 
tained the  greatest  part  of  his  dominions  in 
Asia  Minor.  His  empire  wan  now  tho  lar;;cst 
of  any  of  tho  »uccessore  of  Alexander,  extend- 
ing from  Bactria  and  Sorrdiana  to  tho  Medi- 
terranean coiist,  and  from  central  Phrygia  to 
tbePatopamisaa.  He  afterward  allied  himaelf 
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with  T)emetriu.s  Poliorcftc's,  the  Bon  of  An- 
tigonus,  vihose  daughter  Btratonice  he  mar- 
ried ;  bat  DemetriiM  JiATing  mi^  Mnutif  king 

of  Macedonia.  SelcTiciis  joined  tho  aJlinnrc 
against  him  in  288.  He  did  not,  however,  take 
«Q7  very  active  part  in  the  war,  and  Demetrhn 
having  surrendered  to  him  in  286,  lie  treated 
him  in  a  friendly  manner,  resisting  the  entrea- 
ties of  Lysiinachus  to  put  him  to  deatli.  In  tlie 
mean  time  jealonsies  which  had  been  long  ex- 
Igtinir  between  him  and  the  king  of  Thrace  led 
to  an  oi>en  rupture.  Selencus  began  the  cam- 
paign by  invadtog  the  dominions  of  his  rival 
with  a  \ar^e  iirmy.  Lysimachus  met  him  in  a 
deciaivo  battle  at  Corupedion  in  281,  in  which 
the  fonnM-  was  routed  and  dsin.  Kot  content 
■with  this,  he  doterniined  to  adil  Maccdnnin  to 
his  dominions,  and  crossed  the  Uellespout  with 
a  large  army,  but  was  assassinated  by  Ptolemy 
Ceraunus.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  An- 
tifvchiH,  TTe  founded  in  nhnost  every  province 
of  iiitJ  empire  Greek  colonies,  of  which  the 
most  celebrated  were  Antiooh  on  the  Orontes, 
Berccn,  Edessa,  Pclla,  and  num»'ro>i-(  cities  with 
Uie  names  of  8cleucia,  Antiuchia,  Laodicea, 
and  Aptunea. 

SELF-DEFEXCE.  Tlie  law  requires  no  n;  nn 
to  submit  pai^ivcly  to  tho  intliction  of  violence 
upon  his  person.  Be  may  always  defend  him* 
Si  If.  Tf  he  U  assaulted  with  blowH,  he  may 
rolurn  blows;  and  if  need  bo  he  may  kill  an 
assailant  who  attempts,  or,  rationally  consid- 
ered, seems  to  attempt  to  take  his  life.  Tho 

1)rinciple,  in  all  ca««c«<,  is  that  the  counter  vio- 
ence  must  bo  only  so  much  as  is  necessary  for 
defence.  The  doctrine  of  the  law  respecting 
the  riurht  of  self-defence  is  in  many  of  our  states 
laid  down  in  express  statutes.  In  New  York, 
for  example,  a  homioide  is  justified  **when 
there  shall  be  a  ren-  r.  .hie  f,'roiind  to  appre- 
hend a  design  to  commit  a  felony  or  to  do  some 
great  personal  injury,  and  there  shall  he  immi- 
nent  dan'..'er  of  siu  h  desi-m  being  accom])lisli- 
ed;"  and  it  is  for  the  jury  to  declare  the  justi- 
fiableness  of  the  homicide  under  such  a  statute, 
from  their  conviction  of  tho  existence  of  the 
reasonable  grnrmd  for  tho  apprehenf^ions  which 
the  statute  contemplates,  and  not  from  tho  cir- 
onmatanee  that  the  jirisonerdidin  fact  entertain 
those  apprehensions.  In  Tennes'^ee  it  has  been 
held  that  if  one,  through  the  intiuencc  of  alarm 
or  even  oowardice,kiiranoCher  under  the  aotnal 
impreH>-ion  that  great  bodily  iiyury  is  about  to 
be  inflicted  on  him,  it  is  justifiable  self-defence, 
and  not  mansfanghter  or  mnrder.  No  donbt, 
in  every  case  the  jury  ought  to  consider  care- 
fully the  power  of  constitutional  timidity,  but 
that  should  not  bo  sutl'erod  to  excuse  altogeth- 
er the  mere  imagination  of  danger  and  the 
destruction  of  another's  life  which  it  inspires. 
— ^The  old  rule  of  the  law  that  any  who  was 
guilty  of  a  felony  deserved  death,  probably 
founded  the  rule  that  it  is  jiistifiablo  to  kill  any 
one  who  is  attempting  to  commit  a  fulouy, 
each  tvr  example  as  mmder,  mayhem,  or  rape. 
This  role  is  generallj  indnded  in  the  law  of 


self-defence.  A  man  mnr  al.«o  juctlfr  gaytifr. 
lence  done  in  defence  of  his  wife,  child,  or  ler 
vant,  and  either  of  these  persons  nsj  juadr 
violence  in  b*  h;i!f  of  Imsband.  father,  orinasti!:. 

BEUOOKb,  or  bEUUKs,  a  Turkish  tri:«. 
originally  Inhabiting  the  plain  K.  of  the  Cv 
pian  sea.   They  received  their  name  from  S^;- 
^ook,  one  of  their  chief'^,  under  wlioso  ra'ii;'^^ 
m  the  lOtb  century  tliey  settled  \n  liokli»ri.i!(! 
embraced  Mohammedanism .   His  grudioe  T 
pml  Bep  received  the  title  of  sultan  mnqutM 
successively  Khorassan  and  other  Persi*npn<- 
inces,  and  at  length  in  1066  made  biaMif 
ter  of  Bagdad,  whieh  he  occupied  nonnMllj  if 
the  servant  and  guardian  of  the  caliph,  int  i 
teally  with  sovereign  power,  onder  the  tide  of  | 
einir-al-omra  or  "commiuider  of  tlie  fjwthfui." 
He  died  in  1063,  and  was  succeeded  bj  hi< 
nephew  Alp  Arslan,  who  bears  a  great  n&ice  Id 
oriental  hi^ry,  especial ly  for  his  virtoritsorer 
tlio  rireek  emperor  Komanns  IV.,  wl  om  'i< 
made  a  prisoner.    lie  iiLio  drove  th*?  l'»limii« 
for  the  time  out  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  asd  a>fr 
quered  Armenia  and  Georgia.    Gil  b 'n  sij.i 
**The  fairest  part  of  Asia  was  subject  tolu! 
laws;  1,200  prinoes  or  the  eons  of  prised 
stood  before  his  throne;  and  200.0^0  solditi^ 
marched  under  his  banners."  Uo  died  is  lUli 
and  was  sncoeeded  by  his  son  Ualelc  Sfasb,  v1» 
by  personal  merit  and  tho  extent  of  his  emi^iw 
was  the  greatest  sovereign  of  his  age.  He  xu^ 
Ispahan  his  capital,  and  his  dominions  strctdt- 
cd  from  tho  frontiers  of  China  to  the  neighU'T- 
hood  of  Constantinople.    The  ill  tr.  'iiinijBHH 
tho  Christian  pilgrims  to  Jerm>alem  l»v  Listlt*' 
roys  was  the  immediate  canse  of  the  eros^ 
On  his  death  in  1092  the  8Uccc«i=iion  to  il* 
throne  was  disputed  by  his  brother  snd  hi^  4  j 
sons,  and  a  senes  of  dvil  wan  ensnsd,  vkkk 
ended  in  tho  partition  of  the  Soljookian  empire  , 
among  4  branches  of  the  imperial  fmi^h*^  \ 
which  the  principal  dynasty  ruled  in  Penii,*i 
the  8  younger  dynasties  at  Kern):iTi.  D;in:a?cci 
and  Iconium.  The  last  named,  which  ootlW 
the  others,  endured  till  1308,  when  it  wttlW'  I 
oeeded  by  the  Ottomans,  founded  by  Othmii. 
a  Seljook  chief.  Durinjr  the  ^.Teufer  psrt  of  lb* 
18th  century  tho  Seljookiau  hulums  weretr^  I 
vfearies  to  the  Hongol  emperors,  whod<|NiKi  I 
and  ynir  tltem  to  death  at  ploa^nrc. 

tiitiUvlKX,  At.kxavdkb,  a  tscotrish  i^i^^.^-^  , 
bom  at  Largo,  Fifeshire,  abont  167(t.  di«d  '  d  ! 
board  H.  B.  M.  ship      •  moutli  w  1723.  He 
went  from  £ngland  in  ITOS  as  sailing  nf.^c^ 
of  the  priyafceer  Cinqne  Ports,  and  in  6^  17^ 
in  consequence  of  a  quarrel  with  his  csptai^. 
was  put  ashore  at  his  own  request  on  tb«  isl- 
and of  Juan  Eernandez,  which  was  then  mwa 
freqnanted  by  vessels  navigating  il  e  Ticjt  • 
He  was  sufficiently  supplier!  witl;  rh  the^tnia, 
ammunition,  and  other  iu»  c--vHi.ricN  »nd 
mained  on  the  ishmd  in  solitude  4  ye*r»  ftnu  *  ^ 
months,  when  he  was  taken  ofi'bv  Cnpt.  ; 
Bogers  of  the  privateer  The  Duke,  i  tb.  i.  IJ' 
and  carried  to  Sngland,  where  he  an-ired  (x^ 
1, 1711.  Be  letomed  to  Laigfl^  when  beie- 
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oded  for  some  f  imo.  \>nt  at  length  clojwjd  with 
a  giii  whom  be  marrit^d,  aud  went  with  her  to 
London.   Sabseqaentlj-  h«  entered  the  mj, 

md  held  the  po.-t  of  lienten;int  wiien  ho  died. 
(Hot.  Kogere,  iii  his  narrative  of  his  craise 
fu)ndon,  1712),  gare  an  aooonnt  of  Selkirk*! 
rd'idenco  on  Juan  Fernandez;  and  a  book  by 
J.>hn  Hr>\rc«ll.  entitled  ''Life  and  Adventures 
of  AloXAuder  Selkirk,"  was  publinhed  in  £din- 
Vnr^h  in  1^9.  His  ftory  is  snpposed  to  have 
fare  sted  Defoe's  romnnce  of  ''BobinsoD  Oru- 

8ELKIRKBHIRB,  en  inland  eoontj  of  Scot- 
land. bonnde<l  by  the  connties  of  Edinburjrh, 
Boihargh,  Domfries,  and  Peebles;  area,  2(Mfc 
frq.  TD. ;  pop.  in  1851, 9,809.  The  surface  is  gen- 
«rj"tlT  hilly,  the  hills  varying?  from  a  few  hun- 
dred' feet  in  height  to  2,87n.  The  princijtal 
rircrs  are  the  Tweed  and  it;j  tributaries,  liid 
Ytrrow  and  Ettrick;  and  there  are  several 
m  .;;  !  ikes,  that  of  St.  Mary's  being  the  fmost 
ik-«t  of  water  in  the  soutli  of  Scotland.  Only 
about  T^  of  the  snrfkoe  Is  arable.  There  are 
some  manufactures  <  »f  woollen  ^rooiL-s.  Selkirk- 
shire returns  one  member  to  parilaiueat.  Capi- 
ul,  Selkirii. 

5ELMA,  a  villaLre  of  Dallas  co.,  Ala.,  situated 
on  the  ri^ht  bank  of  the  Alabamn  river,  about 
300  m.  above  Mobile  nnd  100  bfcluw  Montgom- 
«y;  pop.  in  1861,  8,177.  It  is  situated  ou  an 
rievaied  plateau,  which  terminates  abruptly  in 
ft  K«ep  bluff  forming  the  bank  of  the  river. 

ftteend  and  deseend  from  and  to 
MMinlMats  by  means  of  lon^'  flights  of  .'itep>, 
aad  stwehaadiao  is  drawn  up  the  bluft*  by  ma* 
cUany.  It  is  the  aontbera  terminne  ihe 
AUh.^a  and  Tenne^e  rivers  railroad,  and 
t^t  Alabama  and  Xfi-^ii-'^ijipi  railroad  eonnccts 
itwitli  Uniontown  auti  Marion.  Jt  had  iu  ItoGO 
2  iroD  fonnderio-i,  a  carriage  laannfactoty,  2 
banks,  2  public  halls,  3  d.iilv  newspapers,  6 
ch  arches  (Baptist,  CampbeUito,  Episcopal, 
^fethodiat,  Presbyterian^  and  Onmberland  Pre»- 
vjt'Han).  and  a  number  of  pnMic  ami  privato 
laoolft.  In  1859-'60  it  exported  nearly  luO,OUO 
W«  of  cotton. 

^ELTZER  rproperly  Skltebs)  WATER,  tlie 
prod  uct  of  mineral  .xjiriii^r-s  at  Lower  Belters, 
iQ  tie  duchy  of  Na-sau.  in  Germany,  20  m.  N. 
fr-m  Wiesbadt-n.  It  is  i^ut  slightly  halinc, 
wrilain!;i_'  in  a  wino  pint  f»!ily  2'J  u'rains  of  solid 
M^t*.  Tneseare:  chloride  of  sodium  (^common 

It  imdns;  oarbonate  of  magnesia,  6;  car- 
bonate of  <.ulx  4:  carbonate  of  lime,  3.  The 
**wr  is  highly  effervescent,  containing  17 

behes  of  carbonic  acid  gas  to  the  pint, 
lO'l  thi«  serves  to  diagnise  the  saline  taste  and 
ttader  the  water  an  agf^shle  beverage. — Wa- 
ter impregnated  with  5  to  10  times  its  bulk  of 
^rHonic  add  gaa  kl  sold  very  generally  in  the 
uited  '^t.itcs  n  rcfr(  <liinjr  drink  in  the  Bum- 
la^r.  and  uj  called  artiticial  tieltzcr  water,  car- 

aeid  water,  mineral  water,  and  aoda  wa- 

The  tras derived  from  the  :u  t  ion  of  sulphuric 
•^*1  tipcm  p;ilveri2ed  limestone  pjts.sc8  under  its 

preasoro  fi*om  the  confined  vea&el  called 


the  generator  into  m  nrl-oininp:  ono  cftHofl  the 
reservoir  or  fountain,  whtoii  usually  holdn  about 
18  gallons  and  ia  about  f  filled  with  watar. 
When  fully  charged  with  gas  it  h  disconnected 
from  the  generator,  and  is  commonly  placed  in  . 
the  cellar  of  the  shops,  and  a  tube  from  it  puiiiiee 
up  through  the  floor  to  a  strong  metallic  vesad 
under  the  counter  and  surrounded  with  ice. 
Prom  this  another  tube  forms  the  uonuectioin 
with  the  diaoharge  oodk  fixed  to  the  ooaater» 
Thongh  contain  in;:  no  soda  nor  other  snline 
matter,  the  water  is  not  only  refreshing  from 
ita  efi^<W7e6oing  and  ita  ooolneaB,  bnt  the  oar* 
bonic  arid  imparts  to  it  diaphoretir,  diuretic, 
and  anti-emetic  properties.  It  ia  a  grateful 
drink  in  fevers,  and  is  a  eonvwdent  Tehiole  for 
the  administration  of  salts  of  magnesia  and 
otlier  saline  catliartics.  By  means  of  an  appa- 
ratus specially  construct^sd  fur  Lhu  purpose,  the 
water  charged  with  the  gas,  and  with  any  of 
the  saline  m.ittcrs,  maybe  introdiued  ii'to  bt^t- 
tles  aud  tightly  corked,  and  thus  be  traut»port«>d 
to  any  place  and  kept  for  nse. 

SHMELE,  in  Greek  mythology,  daughter  of 
Cadmus,  and  sister  of  Ino,  Agave,  Autouoe, 
and  Polydorus.  She  was  bdoved  by  Jupiter, 
and  Juno,  jealous  and  indignant,  succeeded  in 
persnadi'v.r  'ter  to  n-^k  liim  that  ho  wonld  ap- 

S)ettr  to  iier  in  ihe  feume  spltudur  iLalhodid  to 
xmo.  Having  sworn  to  grant  her  every  re- 
quest she  would  make,  and  warned  her  iu  vain 
to  desitit.  from  this,  he  onwillingly  consented, 
and  appearing  in  her  presence  aa  the  god  of 
tlmndi  r,  nlie  was  oonswiucd  by  the  lightning; 
but  the  child  with  whom  she  was  pregnant 
was  saved,  and  was  called  Dionysus  (Bacchus). 

SEHINOLES,  a  tribe  of  soa^ern  American 
Indians,  hy  >ome  stated  to  be  a  vagrant  branch 
of  the  Creeks,  tho  name  signifying  wild  or  reck- 
less, and  til  us  expressing  their  predominant 
characteristir.  In  1705  they  assisted  the  Eng- 
lish to  drive  the  Appaiachees,  then  under  the  in- 
finoiee  of  the  iVeneh  and  Spaniards,  from  their 
territory  in  Florida,  and  kept  po.-.-e^sion  for 
themselvee.  In  ldl7  a  party  of  Seminoles,  iu 
cot\junotion  with  the  refugee  negroes  and 
Greeks  then  occupying  the  Spanish  territory, 
began  to  ravage  theGeorLna  settlements.  Gen. 
Gaines,  who  commanded  ilie  nearest  fort,  de- 
manded that  they  should  bo  given  up.  which 
the  Indians  refiis^ed.  A  t«kirmisli  lollowed 
shortly  after,  and  some  Indians  havim;  been 
kjUed,  the  Suninoles  seized  a  boat  on  ita  waf 
to  Appalachicola,  nnd  massacred  uwv  40  men, 
women,  and  children.  Gen.  Jack.son,  havinff 
been  ordered  to  pnnisli  the  Indians,  entered 
their  country  in  the  early  pwt  of  1818  witli  an 
array  of  Georgians  and  Tcnne<*9eeans  and  not 
only  checked  their  depredations,  but  took  sev- 
eral Spanish  ^strongholds,  which  led  to  tlie  ac- 
quisition of  Florida  by  the  United  States.  In 
1823,  after  the  cession  ai  Florida,  the  United 
States  as  a  preyeatiTe  against  frutber  aggrea- 
pions  made  a  treaty  with  the  Indians  nt  Moul- 
trie creek,  by  which  they  agreed  to  relinquish 
tho  portion  they  occupied  and  retire  to  the  in- 
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tcrior  of  the  peninsula,  restricting  themselves  stipersedod  Jes  lip  in  the  commaiKi  of  the  wsp 
to  15  miles  distance  from  the  coast.    In  1882,  in  Florida,  which  he  held  tmtil  1840.  Ha  it 
after  several  years  of  increasinf?  trouble,  an-  icy  was  to  ouforco  practically  tbe  terniM<f  tb 
other  treaty,  known  as  that  of  Payne's  Land-  treaty,  and  as  fast  as  prisonen<  were  t  ikentif 
ing,  was  made,  by  which  they  bound  them-  were  shipped  to  their  new  homes.  TUj 
Mvesto  remove  within  3  year.**  from  Florida  amounted  wirh  voluntary  emigra^ons  to  lilft 
to  the  rnnntry  W.  of  tho  "Mississippi  allotted  to  up  to  1839.    This,  with  tlieir  If^scs  in  theii 
the  Creeks,  in  consideration  of  which  the  gov-  numerable  contlicts,  which  were  prolonged  k 
«niiii6nt  agreed  to  givoeaeltof  thetribea  blan*  aereral  years,  at  lart  so  rednoed  tiicn  dati 
ketand  frock,  ami  to  p.iy  thoin  after  their  ar-  1842,  their  number  being  efitim.it(dat3"'<  f 
rival  |16,4U0.    This  treat/  was  very  mach  whom  only  129  were  w^riors,  and  tbew  i^ir- 
agaiiut  thd  wisihes  of  ihs  nation^  and  thej  en-  ing  taken  refuge  where  It  was  almost  im^v^i 
ergetically  opposed  it,  killing  two  successive  bio  to  reach  tliem,  hostilities  were  ma^aM 
cbitfs  who  gavo  it  their  support.    Among  and  after  havini?  lasted  7  years,  at  an  erp«w  : 
at  the  head  of  the  reaistants  was  Osceola  (see  the  ^vernment  of  about  $10,000,000.  aD«i»;.-j! 
OsovoLA),  who  at  a  council  called  and  address-  of  1,466  lives.   A  lai^e  proporTi..n  of  tht 
ed  by  Mr.  Thompson,  the  U.  8.  ncront,  in  pri-  mainder  were  br  Tari<>iis  devices  tak<,ii  pn<»;;- 
vato  session  of  the  Indians,  el<>.|ucuUy  aod  era  and  sent  west  within  the  ncit  lew  yvi-^a. 
enocessfully  harangued  them  against  complying  and  those  wlio  were  left  soon  became  too  w.^ 
with  his  (loinatids.  and  the  council  dissolved  to  ^-ivo  InrthtT  trouMo.  ThouL'h  tlicScmirclr 
without  making  the  least  concession.   A  sub-  took  the  most  prominent  part  daring  the 
sequent  attempt  of  the  (^r«nt,  somewhat  more  they  were  ndea  and  sustained  by  a  nmiitett 
encouraging,  was  frustrated  hy  the  <  !ii(  f,  who  other  tribes,  among  which  were  the  CWt\ 
in  addition  to  his  views  of  policy  was  actuated  Tallaliaasees,  Hicksasaukies,  Uohees,aodfikic»- 
by  the  most  deadly  hatred  against  Thompson  ities,  who  composed  at  the  close  of  thi  «■ 
for  a  personal  wrong.   The  Indians  now  com-  about  two  thirds  of  the  whole  number, 
menced  a  prodatory  warfare,  ravasring  the  set-      SEM1RAMI8,  a  ijVU'cri  of  A«>vri?i.  whorfr* 
tlements  of  thy  whites,  and  retrt;aiUii^  to  their  ed  about  2000  B.  C,  or  iwcording  to  oihm 
Inacoesrible  swamps  as  oceasion  required.  This  about  12  >()  B.  (  .,  and  whose  history.    it  ha 
was  continued  for  several  years  without  any  been  handed  down,  is  a  conertion  of  fitf  Jh. 
adequate  attempt  to  subdue  them.    On  Deo.  According  to  an  account  borrowed  by  iK- 
SS,  1885,  a  detachment  of  110  itii  n  under  Mi^or  doms  from  Ctesiaa.  Semirnmis  was  the  daud^ 
prulc  was  .surprised  1>y  the  Imlians,  and  every  ter  of  the  fisli  ^'odih  -s  I  »erceto  of  AiCil>'- 
one  of  them  killed  oxcent  a  few  privates.   On  became  the  wife  of  Ounes,  one  of  the  geatmi 
the  same  day  Osceola  killed  Mr.  Thompaon  at  and  fHends  of  Ninns,  king  of  Assyria,  l^ 
Fort  Kinfr.    IT  tin  took  command  of  the  In-  companied  Ikt  husband  in  tlio  t  xi  '  *  -^ 
dian  forces,  and  encountered  Gen.  Clinch  on  agamst  Bactra.   The  siege  of  that  place 
the  banks  of  the  Witblaoooehee,  hot  was  com-  lasted  for  a  long  time,  and  without  mach  pro- 
pelled to  retire,    (ren.  Gaines  now  left  New  pect  of  success,  v  lien  Semiramis  ]'l.intied  » 
Orleans  with  about  1,000  troops  for  the  scene  method  of  taking  the  city  by  carrying  tii#  reli- 
ef war.    On  Feb.  27,  1830,  ho  reached  the  del,  and  led  tlio  assault  in  person.  Nina 
Withlaooochee,  where  he  was  opposed  by  the  attracted  by  her  beauty  and  courage,  mad?  Lrr 
Indians,  who  on  that  and  tlie  inllowing  day  his  wife,  on  account  of  wliich  Onuv- (I  -'- "fd 
endeavored  to  chock  his  advance,  but  failing  himself.  By  NinusBemiraraishad  ae<<Jii  i^"^ 
retired.  After  a  few  days*  more  skirmishing^  Ninyns,  and  after  the  dealih  of  Iwr  li"^ 
the  Indian's  Imring  returnod.  Gen.  Oaines  re-  succ'e<1ed  to  the  throne.  According  to  aoi^'t' 
linquished  the  command  to  Uen.  (Jlinch.   This  account,  she  obtained  from  Kmm  the  rigLt  to 
system  of  warfio^  was  prolonged  for  some  govern  Asia  for  6  days,  and  during  thattiot 
time  with  varying  success.    On  Oct.  23,  1837,  made  use  of  her  ])ov,  er  to  i:nprison  and  di^yrj 
Gen.  Jesup,  who  had  succeeded  Clinch,  treaoh-  him.  In  the  traditions  of  the  East  her  acbie^f- 
erously  made  Osceola  and  a  party  of  Indians  ments  far  surpassed  those  of  preceding  m\  t>|- 
nnder  a  fla^'  of  truc^  prisonera.  Col.  Zacbary  lowing  sovereigns.   She  is  said  to  hare  tot 
Taylor,  whoso  head-qnarters  were  at  Tampa  nnnieronf?  cities,  and  to  linve  erected  mapift" 
bay,  left  Fort  (iardnor  Dec.  19,  with  about  cent  wurki*  all  over  her  kin^idom.  In 
600  men,  and  after  a  most  d^oolt  marcih  veh  she  built  a  tomb  for  Xinns.  U  stadia  hi;:& 
throntrh  sw.nmps  and  dense  hummocks  came  and  10  feet  wide;  she  raised  an  obelisk  Ij-* 
upon  the  Indians  under  Sam  Jones  (Abioca)  feet  high  in  the  chief  road  m  her  donimi'  n* 
and  Alligator  imr  Lake  Okechobee.   Here  a  formed  a  lake  to  reeeive  the  ovsrfiow  of  m 
desperate  conflict  ensued,  in  which,  thon^di  fho  Euplir.ites,  laid  out  a  prcit  pnrk  near  M'^-i^ 
troops  suffered  severely,  the  Indians  w^ere  com-  Bagistan,  and  built  and  adorned  the  city  ot 
psOed  to  retreat  Battles  and  skirnddies  were  Bsbylon.  She  also  earned  on  BimieTOTi$  variy 
of  constant  occurrence  and  of  varied  results,  subdued  Egypt  and  a  iireat  jiart  of  F'^'ff'l* 
the  Indians  retreating  to  their  fastnesses  after  and  made  war  on  an  Indian  king  namg<i^^^ 
defeat,  but  emerging  as  soon  as  opportunity  robates.    At  first  successful,  she  vaa  •"■"I 
ortered.    In  April,  1838.  Taylor,  brevetted  defeated  and  wounded,  and  according  ffl 
brigadierieeiMna  fiw  servioes  at  Okechob6e»  traditions  fell  in  the  battle,  but  sooonN  ^ 
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thcra  ccnpod  to  her  OTm  conntrr,  and  soon 
Iter  her  return  was  pat  to  death  bj  her  son 
^in  jM^    AnMh«r  traditimi  ■■wwtn  thst,  after 

vigning:  42  year.-*,  she  gave  np  her  sovereignty 
o  her  son,  and  Tonished  from  earth,  tiying  to 
toaven  in  the  form  of  s  dove.  '  Although  her 
d^tory  is  unquestionably  all  or  nearly  all  fab- 
;  ons.  her  existence  cannot  be  denied.  She 
-  Iiflicved  from  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  to 
avo  been  the  wifi»of  Im-lush,  the  Phul"  of 
he  Scriptures,  and  was  in  all  probability  a 
li  ibylonian  princess  in  whose  right  her  hus- 
t)nnd  acnnired  the  dominion  over  that  ooootry. 

SEMITIC  RACE  am>  T.AXGUAOES.  The 
name  Semitic  is  applied  to  designate  a  family 
'>f  oloflely  related  peoples,  among  whom  the 
brews  and  Arabs  are  the  most  prominent 
uad  historically  important,  occupying  the  coun- 
try hicladed  between  the  Taums  mountains  on 
theiiorth,theiiioDiitafawof  M(  Ii  I  .indthePn^ 
-t  in  jnilf  on  the  ea<»t,  and  the  Indian  ocean, 
lied  sea,  and  Mediterranean  on  the  south  and 
west.   They  are  ?()  ealle»l.  as  possesang  a  terri- 
tory a«siirnefl  in  (renosis  to  the  descendants  of 
Sbem,  sou  of  Noah,  and  as  being  in  the  greater 
part  traeed  to  hfan  as  theh*  ancestor  in  the  BMie 
-'•  noalogies.    The  family  is  also  often  styled  the 
^^VT'>- Arabian,  its  determination  is  based  pri- 
marily on  the  eridence  of  htnguago,  strongly 
»npported,  however,  by  resemblance  of  nation^ 
rhoracter  and  institutions.    It  is  divided  geo- 
i,Taphically  and  lingnistically  into  3  principal 
branches:  the  northern,  or  Arama?an,  indndea 
in  its  domain  Syria  and  Mesopotamia ;  the  cen- 
tral, or  Oanaauitic,  is  chietly  represented  by 
the  PhoBDielan  and  tiie  Hebrew ;  the  southern, 
Arabian,  rovers  the  peninsula  of  Arabia,  in- 
>  lading,  beside  the  Arabic,  the  Uimyaritic  and 
irs  outlier  in  Africa,  the  Ethiopian  or  Gees. 
^Miethor  the  d'>!nain  of  the  Semitic  languages 
»hould  be  extended  westward  so  as  to  take  in 
tlie  ^ects  of  northern  Africa,  the  Berber  and 
others,  is  a  mooted  (piestion.  of  which  the  dis- 
cussion or  settlement  need  not  be  attempted 
hi  re :  if  possessing  peculiarly  intimate  relations 
to  the  Semitic  family,  tiiey  are  yet  not  of 
that  family  in  tlie  same  manner  and  degree  as 
the  other  languages  named.    The  mutual  con- 
"  Mon  of  the  Semitic  idioms  is  very  close; 
ftioy  are.  as  it  were,  dialects  of  a  single  tongno, 
tiio  differences  between  them  being  hardly 
pvater  than  between  the  snbdirisions  of  a  sin- 
p  branch  of  the  Indo-Enn.p<  an  family— for 
in^ance,  the  Teutonic  or  Germanic.   Ihey  are 
^nerally  daased  by  lingnlstic  writers  with  the 
in<h>-European  languages,  as  composing  with 
the  inflective  division  of  human  speech  ; 
^  we  must  beware  of  hastily  drawing  from 
^p'*  false  conclusions  as  to  the  genetical  rela- 
tionship of  tfu'  twi>  famili  es ;  for  the  classifica- 
won  imftlies  a  similarity  df  spirit  in  the  result 
*'''*J'>ed  by  the  formative  processes  of  language 
~~J}^-:  inflection,  or  the  interwcavintr  of  the 
J^hffd  and  formative  narts  of  each  word,  or  of 
kT?®  and  affix,  so  that  they  form  together, 
Dotb  phoneticBlly  and  (e  the  oonoeptioa,  a 
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whole,  a  unity;  n<5  distinguished  from  nggluti- 
nation,  which  leaves  the  root  or  theme  always 
nnehanged,  and  allows  the  mollifying  sylkUea 
attached  to  it  to  retjiin  their  distinct  indiyidttl^ 
form,  and  to  be  felt  as  appendages— and  not  a  re^ 
semblance  and  historical  connection  of  the  for- 
mative processes  themselves.  Very  striking  and 
fundamcntiil  peculiarities  of  form  characterize 
the  Semitic  tongues,  and  the  historical  transition 
to  Indo-£nr(^»aan  inflection  from  HongoUan 
agglutination,  or  even  from  Chinese  monosylla- 
bism,  is  easier  to  make  than  from  Semitic  in- 
flection.— ^The  alphabets  in  which  the  Semitle 
diaK't-ts  are  wrirtt  ii  are  nil  of  kindred  origin, 
and  the  Fhcenician  represents  most  closely  the 
l»imitiTe  fbrm  of  which  they  are  developments 
or  expjmsions.  Except  the  Etliiopian,  they 
read  from  right  to  kft,  and  have  a  syllabic 
character,  writing  the  vowels  either  not  at  all 
or  only  in  exceptional  cases.  A  characteristic 
of  their  phonetical  system  is  the  numl)er  and 
frequency  of  de»  p  guttural  sounds,  very  dilticult 
of  imitation  by  our  organs ;  further,  a  lingnal 
series,  paralkd  with  the  dental  t,  d,  «,  z,  and 
pronounced  with  the  upper  surface  instead  of 
the  tip  of  the  tongne ;  the,general  style  of  nt> 
teranoe  aeems  also  more  full  and  labored  than 
in  our  more  western  languages.  Of  granunat^ 
ical  peculiarities,  the  first  and  most  notable  hi 
the  triliterality  of  the  roots;  with  very  few  ex- 
ceptions, every  word  is  traceable  to  a  root  con- 
taining three  consonants,  w^hich  arc  generally 
pernstant  and  nnohangeable  in  all  derivative 
forms,  while  the  nnmoer  and  quality  of  the 
vowels  with  which  they  are  uttered  variei4  in- 
definitely, and  a  great  part  of  the  system  of  de- 
rivation of  the  languages  consists  in  the  differ- 
ent vocalization  of  the  three  radical  consonants. 
Thns,  in  Arabio,  from  the  root  q-t-l,  to  kill,  we 
have  qatahi,  he  killed  ;  r^afaht  they  two  killed ; 
qatalil^  they  killed ;  gutilu^  tkc.,  he  was  killed, 
Ac.;  uqtul,}n\\]  ^d^tV,  killing;  ^a/a^akHling; 
qdtala,  ho  tried  to  kill ;  qititl,  trying  to  kill; 
aqtala,  ho  caused  to  kill ;  iqtdl,  causing  to  kill ; 
£a?/, murder;  qitl.  enemy;  quti,  murderous,  &c 
This  form  of  the  roots  is  a  no  lesa  diatinettve 
peculiarity  of  the  Semitic  idioms,  separating 
them  from  all  other  known  languages,  than  is 
the  monosyllabism  of  the  Chinese;  and  it  is 
even  mon-  anomalous  than  the  latter,  and  bord- 
er to  account  for  bv  the  general  analogies  of 
lingnistio  growth;  ft  is  one  of  the  most  pns« 
zling  problems  presented  to  the  consideration 
of  historical  philology.  Efforts  have  been  re- 
peatedly made  to  retrace  the  processes  of  this 
Procrustean  development,  and  reduce  the  Se- 
mitic roots  to  a  8imj)le  monosyll.ibic  form;  but 
they  have  been  only  partially  successful.  Such 
aiednction  iB,of  oonrse,  a  necessary  prelimina- 
ry to  any  comparison  of  tlie  roots  of  the  Se- 
mitic witli  those  of  the  Indo-European  or  other 
families,  in  order  to  show  an  ultimate  histori- 
cal connection  between  them.  Each  Semitic 
Terb  has  a  number  of  different  conjugationi| 
dependent  on  and  expressing  the  degree  or 
quality  of  the  action,  as  more  or  leas  active)  aa 
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rcpeatofl.  JntcTipificfl,  caused,  attOTiiptcfl,  reflect-  tLeir  inrestigation,  and  tl»o  w>rion«  doobtsf-i 

edj  BUliered,  and  the  like.  As  regards  tcmi>o<  bj  many  noted  scholars  as  to  mmj  d  tk 

tal  and  modal  ^stinctions,  it  is  far  leas  mh  oltui<MU  arrived  al;  if  BeoiiticvHhaRapefu 

and  proiise;  it  bus  hut  two  tenses,  formerlj  character,  and  its  nlalion  to  the  other diiia 

called  preterite  and  future,  but  now  more  gen-  remains  to  be  determined.    With  thb  {.t*.  . 

erallv  perfect  and  imperfect,  which  names  more  exception,  the  eorlieat  branch  of  the  fcaiT , 

nearly  ezpresss  their  distinctive  character  a^  de-  acquire  prominence  in  universal  history  Vt 

noting  completed  and  incomplete  action ;  each  the  Canaanitic.    The  PhfpniHan*.  hjittc 

-  may,  according  to  circumstances,  be  either  po^t)  mercial  and  industrial  activity  onsiurpufts^M  : 

pfesent,  or  fotare.   The  ini]>Lrt'ect  has  an  ita-  ancient  times,  TtatOj  extended  the  knovl-ct 

perative.   In  tense  declension,  three  numbers  of  the  earth's  geography  and  valnfil  l^  j  :  : 

are  distinguished,  singular,  dual,  and  plural,  tions,  sowed  the  seeds  of  civilization  snd  itiv 

and  the  peraona,  excepting  the  Ist,  have  both  ing  on  remote  coaata,  and  bonod£ifo«atnM 

a  maticuline  aud  a  feminine  fomi.    Tho  noun,  tofrcthcr  by  the  ties  of  mutual  lie'pfoliirr. 

both  substantive  and  a(\jccUvc,  has  bat  a  very  Their  principal  colony,  Carthage,  luti^  u 

acanty  declension ;  it  iio^sesaea  three  nnmbera,  sway  over  northern  Africa,  extconvelj  »f  rr>i- 

but  lias  hardly  any  distinction  of  cases;  only  ing  there  its  language  and  instil ion* ;  it-*:  l 

the  Arabic  has  separate  forms  for  nominative,  disputed  for  a  time  with  the  growiu;:  j«  t^t 

genitive,  and  accu^tive,  or  for  nominative  and  of  Eome  tho  empire  of  the  world. 

•oooaative.  All  irovds  are  either  masculine  or  Phoenicia  nor  Carthage  has  left  a  litewcv 

feminine.  Tho  personal  pronouns,  beside  tlu  ir  the  lanpuape  of  the  f<»rmer  is  knovra  S"?  ? 

full  I'uruis,  have  briefer  suliix  forms,  which  m^o  from  medals  and  iuicriptions,  chieflT  foiux!  ': 

attached  to  tlu  i,'(  >M,  rniug  word,  whether  verb,  the  sites  of  Ikt  various  colonies.   Ouly  Tiild 

noun,  or  particle.    Tho  sjTitax  is  of  the  plain-  a  ft  w  years  li.is  been  discovered  in  th-mciLff 

est  and  baldest  character;  a  compound  sen-  country,  at  &idon,  a  monomenC  oatireij^ 

tence  or  period,  with  members  dtdy  enbordlna-  fhem  nO  in  extent  and  valine,  the  iiiieiij<)>: 

ted  and  interwoven  by  varied  connectives,  is  a  on  tho  coffin  of  King  Eshinunezer,  now  x'-b 

thing  unknown;  the  style  admits  only  of  a  museum  of  the  Louvre  at  Paris;  it  itiUtf 

•implc  ranging  one  after  another  of  coordSnete  eqnal  in  extent  to  the  10th  chaptw  of  Gcmsi 

claiKses,  tied  together  by  tho  conjunction  and.  or  tho  104tli  Psalm,  and  datos  from  theStiir 

There  is  no  such  thing  us  the  fonnation  of  com-  6th  century  B.  C. ;  its  idiom  is  almost  p^afe^ 

pound  woi*ds. — A  general  literal  and  physical  Hebrew.    The  Ptinic  dialect,  although  t  it 

character  belongs  to  the  Semitic  tongues ;  they  supposed  by  some  not  to  have  be«?tii€  enc  * 

deyiiet  scn?il>lc  external  uttHlmtes  and  actions,  in  northern  Africa  until  after  the -M<-'b;>iiaihrc»2 

and  have  in  u  vastly  less  dvgrev  than  tho  Indo-  iuvaaiou,  is  known  to  US  only  by  u  u.atilati'i 

European  idioms  developed  out  of  these  a  Ian-  passage  in  a  Carthaginian  play  of  Plautni,aii 

guage  for  the  moral  and  intellectual  world;  by  a  iVw  ipi^^raphieal  monuments.  Ofthe^-- 

their  expressions  for  metaphysical  relations  do  derful  literature  originated  during  the  pt^'-^ 

not  lose  tibe.  character  of  bold  metaphors,  of  Pheetucian  oommereial  and  coknial  a<tir:f 

Ilence,  Avliile  picturesque  and  vivid,  and  rapa-  by  the  other  trilie  of  the  Canaanitic  brsi - 

ble  of  great  force  ana  dignity  in  description  the  Hebrews— arace  comparatively  insigiu^ 

md  injunction,  they  are  but  m  snlted  to  con-  In  political  history-->we  do  not  need  to«|p(ik; 

tinned  and  close  argumentation,  ob>tr:u  t  ixn-  the  Hebrew  Bible  has  been  made  byChn*ti:i> 

eoning,  and  philosophical  investigation.    ^Vith  ity  a  household  book  amoncr  all  the  nmd 

this  character  of  tho  languages  agrees  that  of  civilized  man.    The  extineiiuu  by  Grwc«" 

the  literatures  of  the  race,  which  are  somewhat  Rome  of  the  power  and  independence  ol  > 

monotonous  Jind  iti  irnpt.rt  int  resjicrts  defer-  nicia,  and  the  dispersion  and  exile  of  tli«  £•* 

live,   bcienec  aiid  jihilusupliy  fire  almost  want-  brews,  only  very  nnpcrfectiy  retrieved  l'.^ 'I-* 

ing  in  them;  of  hnaginative  lietion  there  is  later  restoration  of  a  part  of  them,  cacaii  i-f 

next  to  none;  and  poitry  is  diJuctio  and  lyric  decay  of  tliis  wliole  branch  of  the  faii  L'Tsa-^ 

only,  never  rising  into  tho  spheres  of  the  dra-  centuries  before  the  Christian  era;  t^*" 

.mane  and  the  epic^Tbe  historical  importance  languages  were  crowded  ont  and  repLuMl  ^y 

of  the  8Liiiific  race  begins  perhaps  witli  tlie  Arainaie  dialects;  and  for  nmrc  than  1'""^ 

Aramaean  branch,  in  the  Mesopotamum  em-  years,  till  the  rise  of  Mohammedanism, 

pires  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  although  it  is  amroon  was  the  principal  branch,  and  tew* 

yet  matter  of  qnestJon  how  far  those  wn  .  .  r  aises  alnu^st  tlie  sole  organs  of  Stniit^'' 

properly  Semitic  em]'iros,  and  not  rather  oi'  thought.    After  tiie  destruction  of  JornsaJ't;. 

another  race,  founded  among  and  over  a  pupu-  Judaism  took  refuge  in  Babylonia  and  An^  ^i 

lation  in  great  part  Semitic.   The  study  of  the  Syria,  converted  to  Christianity,      sc"^*  "J 

cuneifonii  insrri{)tions  has  not  yet  renclied  fi  spreadinrr  it  tlinni^'h  central  A^-ia. 

point  ot  whii  h  wo  can  teU  what'results  it  will  China,  und  an  exteniive  Syriiic  litLiattm' jrrv^ 

yield  for  the  early  history  of  the  Semites.  Nor  up,  founded  however  on  Greek  influeoce.  s'*^ 

has  it  been  thouplit  ncrc-sary  to  take  any  ac-  retiectinir  Kiiro]>ean  Christianity,  and 

oount  above  of  the  Semitic  dialect  alleged  to  be  partially  Semitic  in  character.  It  i-* 

represented  by  the  inscrinttons  of  the  second  of  4ate  that  important  remaiosof  vt  t^'*'^^ 

dasB^  «onsldenng  the  still  unfinished  state  of  NabathsMm  or  Babylonian  literatim  wi 
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n  Arabic  translations;  bnt  its  principid  work, 
liK*  •  IJook  of  Xabath.'oan  Agriculture,"  long 
o  ketl  for  with  much  interest  by  the  lenrned, 
iiiA  of  which  the  speedy  publication  is  prum- 
Md  bj  Ohwolion,  seems  likelf  to  turn  out, 
i:         in  prent  part,  a  modern  fahrication. 
Im6  reviTAl  of  Semitic  power  and  induenoe  by 
die  Anha,  nnder  the  im^irvdon  of  Mohammed* 
ir.isni.  in  iho  7th  century,  opened  a  new  em  m 
tiic  history  of  the  race,  transferring  its  leader- 
iii^  to  a  branch  hitherto  insignificant,  and 
finBgfkft  ootnbined  political  atxl  literary  im- 
r^  naace  which  it  had  never  before  enjoyed, 
ijiiberiiu  in  to  themselves  the  forces  of  all  the 
><rnitic  tribes,  and  also  of  other  conquered  pe<^ 
[>.r*  of  different  lineage,  tlie  Ar;il)=t  were  for  a 
uutt  not  only  the  most  active  pmsdylizers,  but 
the  Boit  fbnnidable  mflitary  power,  and  tiie 
!  r^mo^t  repre^ontative8  of  art  and  science, 
iJ»nfU^hout  the  world.   This  pvt  of  Semitic 
fast^Kj,  however,  is  snfflciootly  treated  in  the 
m:ch%  Ahi^ia  and  MoHASOfBDAKidM.  "^Vith 
•'le  decline  of  M-.hainmrdaniwn  camo  tlio  de-  a- 
-itT.c*  of  Semitism  a.?  a  living  power  in  history, 
i!Lb'>Qgh  half  the  wor!  1  ^^till  owna  the  sway  of 
S'^mitic  iJoas  and  in--iturion:«,  especially  in 
matn  concerning  religion.   Arab  authority 
»  MBB  Ifanlted  within  the  bormdaries  of  the 
Arabian  de<wrt ;  bnt  Aralii("  is  still  everywhere 
iM  ncred  dialect  of  Mohammedanism;  it  is 
v«raacidsr  in  Egypt  and  parts  of  K.  Africa,  and 
ihe  langnages  from  the  mouth  of  the  Gaioges 
on  tLe  east  to  the  .Vtlantic  shores  of  Africa  and 
?,a;a  on  the  west  confess  its  inflnence  by  the 
or  leas  infusion  which  they  have  ro- 
'^Sf^  from   its  vocabularv.    Tlie  ITofirow 
Qiiauin^i  oidy  an  artilicial  existence  among  the 
>;3at7  JeviflAi  eommnnitieB  scattered  Uironprh 
world,  !>at  \[<  ancient  literature  i-<  "  tlio 
SaA"  Ktr  aeelUnc€  of  the  leading  civilized 
The  domains  of  the  Aramjcan  branch 
been  invaidtod  and  occupied  by  the  Arabic, 
«sd  of  its  lan^TTrnrres  there  remain  only  the  dia- 
Wti  ot  a  few  tribes  near  Dainascns,  and  the 
^  "1  rn  Sjri  ic  of  the  Nestoriim  and  Chaldean 
'  ^'  "itiATis  in  Koordistan  and  upon  the  borders 
vf  Pvnia.  Abyssinia  still  employs  the  Geez 
the  kiiidred  Amharlo  as  Iftenty  dblef*t8, 
J  iia  spoken  langu:igcs  are  in  part  desovfHb  <1 
S«aiitic  originals.   The  Maltese  is  a  mix- 
^'••flf  Arriiic  and  Italian,  the  former  predomi- 
and  constitutin^j  its  groundwork. — ^To 
^  fc>rief  ske  tch  of  the  lii-tory  of  the  race  it  is 
ft^rtiimi  to  mid  but  a  nurd  respecting  its 
' 'jracter.  alraady  illu^t rated  in  part  upon  the 
~f  UnTiTi-e  and  of  hist.>ry.    Subje<  tinty, 
la,  iau  uao  feeling  and  passion,  onreason- 
•^•r  and  intaitive  penetrfltion,  are  its  distinotiTe 
It  hi.  ks  the  richne5>  and  variety,  and 
'  s4city  of  maQj*sided  and  indefinitely  pro- 
pinte  caltiTitioii,  wludi  belong  to  the  Indo- 
t-^mpean  race.   It  has  little  power  of  organi- 
iiW,a;  in  civil  and  po1iti«-;U  life  is  simple;  it 
I*  iroverned  the  world  not  so  mnch  by  insti- 
^•'"fw  ftd  by  ideas,  and  mainly  by  the  idea  of 
*'^»»h<*ai^theoept»aIfeitaii^ofth»H«b^ 


religion,  and  the  reassertion  of  which  made  the 
power  also  of  Mohamm^anl^m.  It  must  be  pro* 
nounced,  upon  the  whole,  inferior  to  the  t)t!ier 
principal  white  race,  to  which  it  has  now  every- 
where yielded  the  leadership  of  twnWim. 

SEMLER.  .Ton  A  NX  Salomo,  a  German  theo- 
logiau,  and  one  of  the  chief  founders  of  the 
nnonalistio  aehool  (see  Onomr  Thboloot), 
burn  in  Saalfeld.  Pee.  1*^.  1725,  died  March  U, 
17yi.    In  1750  he  was  appointed  professor  at 
the  gymnaainm  of  Ooburg  and  editor  of  the 
Coburger  Zeitvnq,  in  1751  professor  of  theology 
at  the  university  of  Halle,  and  in  1757  director 
of  the  theological  seminary  in  the  same  city. 
He  was  a  proline  writer  in  several  d»^  [):\rtment» 
of  theoloiry.     In  bis  e.\eL'i'ti<  ;il  \vritiii::s  he 
urged  the  ditfercnco  between  the  canonici^ 
•nd  the  inspiration  of  •  bihlical  hool^  main* 
taining  that  the  latter  could  not  j^-ssibly  be 
determined  by  its  reception  into  a  volume 
merely  destined  to  be  read  in  the  churches,  but 
only  by  intrinsio  eridenoe  of  truth.   lie  r^ect- 
ed  therefore  a  nnmlver  of  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testameut,  and  the  Apucalypso  in  the  New 
Testament,  as  not  inspired.   Ho  wis  the  first 
to  devtb.j)  tlie  doctrine  of  "accommodation,'* 
according  to  which  Jesus  and  bis  diaciplea  ao* 
oonunod^ed  themselres  to  the  prevuling  Jew- 
ish  notions;  and  Iio  taxight  that  tlie  nation- 
al, local,  and  temporal  pecuharities  in  their 
language  must  be  well  distinguished  tram  the 
general  truths,  as  which  ho  recognized  only 
those  that  have  a  direct  and  immediate  bearing 
on  the  virtue  au«l  happiness  of  men.    In  his 
works  on  systematic  theology  he  declared  only 
those  doctrines  of  Chri.-tianity  essential  which 
elucidate  the  nature  of  God  and  the  est^ential 
relatioD  of  man  to  him,  regarding  all  the  rest^ 
.<ii<h  as  the  docfrine  of  tlie  Trinity,  of  the 
atonement  of  Christ,  i^c  as  ever  changing  re- 
ligious representations  without  obligatory  duav 
actor.   The  most  important  among  his  folloir* 
ers  and  pnpils  was  (Jriesbacb. 

8EMLIX  (8luv.  Zemun ;  Hun.  Zimmy),  a 
fortified  town  of  the  Austrian  Military  Fron- 
tier, at  the  junetion  of  t!ie  Save  with  the  " 
Danube,  3  ul  N.  W.  from  Belgrade  in  berria, 
whieh  is  flitnoted  si  the  opposite  nook  formed 
Ity  the  junction  of  the  two  rivers;  ]><>\>.  about 
10,000,  consisting  mostly  of  Slavonians,  8erb9| 
Germans,  and  Jews.  It  ia  the  principal  cntre* 
ot  of  the  trade  between  Austria  and  Turkey, 
as  some  mannfactares.  a  thcfrtre,  several 
churches  and  scliools,  and  a  quarantine  estab- 
lishment. Daring  the  Hungarian  and  Aus- 
Btrian  wars  with  the  Turks  its  sitnation  oftea 
made  it  aplace  of  great  strategic  importance. 

BElOfERtNG,  or  SdimiiiKe,  a  branch  of 
the  Norir  rb.lin  i  f  Ali>s,  between  Anstria 
proper  and  Styria,  4,416  feet  high,  furnishing 
the  principal  passage  between  Lower  Austria 
and  the  more  eouthem  provinces  of  the  An»- 
trian  empire.  In  the  14th  century  a  d'lke  of 
Styria  founded  a  hospiud  for  travellers  on  the 
Styiian  side  of  the  pass.  A  post  and  carriage 
lOid  over  th«  nmnntMin      completed  by  tha 
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emperor  OhariM  VT.  in  It  iri^,  partly  single  tribe,  the  Rtmnenses,  wwdhrMei  Vks 

by  zigzags,  to  a  height  of  3,290  feet  above  tho  the  Sabiues  or  Titieiiscs  were  iiic-  rporaltdsc 

pca,  and  has  on  its  siiinmit  level  a  stone  monn-  the Ramnenscs  as  a  second  tribe, an  equiliz.  1 

mxiuL  with  the  inscription:  Aditu*  ad  Maris  ber  of  senators  was  added;  and  uik»ii ti- | 

Adriatiei  Litom*  A  new  highway,  longer,  btit  minion  'of  tho  third  tribe,  tho  LucereBKi : 

more practioalilo,  wnsfonipleted  in  1840.  A  rail-  the  reipm  of  Tanjtiiniti-s  Priscos  (accordi:.; 

way  over  tlie  beuimcring,  projected  and  under-  the  opinion  of  recent  critics),  the  nambir*  .- 

taken  by  a  private  company,  was  executed  for  increase*!  to  300.  The  new  senatora  wem  !i  ; 

flit'  Austrian  povernrnent  by  the  engineer  Carlo  ever  difitiii;;aished  frotn  tho«5c  of  tlietTroLv!: 

CJhega  between  1846  and  i864.   It  extends  25  tribes  (who  were  called  ^fra  majonmp^  j 

ra.  mm  Glogguits,  at  the  N.  estamiiity  of  the  Hvm)  by  the  title  of  palnsi  min^rum  ftudn  • 

pass  1,378 feet  abovi-  H:    ea,to  Miirzzus<'hlag,  Tljo  number  wa<  (liminifhed  consider^lj  ".; 

at  the  S.  extremity,  2,lbl  feet  above  the  sea.  iug  the  reign  of  Tarquia  the  Prwtd,  but  at  u 

It  rises  from  Ciloggnitz,  passing  Beveral  pretty  formation  ot  the  repnbltc  waa  recroRcdtofi^ 

villas,  crossing  tlie  Schwarzer  on  a  curved  via-  ostablished  standard  from  the  princif*!  i 

duct  of  13  archc?,  and  swceiiinp:  along  tho  bcians  of  the  equestrian  ortler,  wLo  if.: 

sliouldera  of  tlie  hills  thruugh  u  bcrieij  of  inag-  thence  called  eoMcriptiy  and  it  was  tlicre^f^* 

idficent  engineering  works,  tUl  it  attuna  a  ooelomary  to  address  the  whole  eoute 

height  of  2,893  feet  above  the  sea,  when  any  tres  comrripti\  that  i?,  pairffct  f-nfcrlpti  !!.• 

furtlier  ascent  b  avoided  by  a  tunnel  thruugh  number  n  nuiiued  uui  hanged,  iK  'iwitlkaiio:: 

the  monntain,  4,600  fi»et  long.   The  works  on  attempts  at  alteration  by  Oiuus  Gmcclc'  £.1 

the  southern  slope  are  less  remarkable.    Al-  the  tribune  Livius  ])nisn<5.  vaixW  the  tim.  '' 

togetlier  the  r^way  has  about  2  m.  of  tunnel-  Sylla,  wbeu  it  was  increased  to  600  bj  tiw 

Ung.    Qntok  tndns  run  from  Gloggnita  to  ditionof  SOOe^vtfet.  JoHiisOieflarcniKdstT- 

MClrzzusi  lila;^  iu  1  hour  and  50  minutes.  oral  liiiinh-ed  ik-w  senators,  and  durini:  tie  v. 

SEMrLE,  KoBEiiT  Baylor,  an  American  ond  triumvirate  the  number  exoe«<l«4  i.i>*- 

clergyman,  born  at  Hose  Mount,  King  and  AngOBtos  rednoed  It  to  600.  The  Mtittc 

<Jaeenco.,Va.,  Jan.  20, 1769,  died  at  Frederics-  held  oflSco  for  life,  and  were  oripinallv  cj 

bnr?.  Va.,  Dec.  2'>,  1      .    At  the  ajre  of  alujut  of  advanced  a^e:  but  under  Aupugtu?  t'u,' 

18  he  commenced  ilie  study  of  law,  which  ho  were  aduntt4;d  as  menil>ers  in  their  Sitli  Jc*:, 

abandoned  for  theology,  and  in  1790  became  which  theneefnrth  bi  t  ame  the  trh>i  mnaUiv. 

pastor  of  tlie  Uniiii^'tcn  ]?aptist  church.    He  They  were  elected  during  the  kir  t:';^  f'" 

divided  Ids  time  between  preaching,  teaching,  by  the  decurm,  under  the  republic  bv  liif 

and  the  mann^Muc  nt  of  a  farm  or  plantation ;  suls  and  consular  tribunes,  and  after  theetf^  , 

and  ho  t(Mtk  a  Icadinir  jiart  in  the  oducatiimid  lishment  of  the  censorship  by  tite  ren*cr5 

and  missionary  operations  of  ixb  denomination,  cluMvely.  The  persona  eligible  to  fill  r&ct:r.; 

and  also  in  the  colonization  eoelety.  In  1827  were  those  who  had  been  qneaton  <vc^ 

he  became  theflnanci;il  a^rent  of  tlie  Columbian  jnajrlstrates,  and  the  latter  held  seats  ti  (f-"' 

college,  retaining  his  pastorate.   From  1820  be  and  were  entitled  to  speak  but  not  to 

had  been  tho  president  of  the  Baptist  triennial  Tho  plebeians  as  an  order  were  n«w  tfp- 

OODvention.   As  early  as  1805  he  was  oflered  ble,  but  after  the  quaestorship  and  curu'e  i:^ 

tho  prcsidenoy  of  Transylvania  university,  hut  glstracies  were  opetved  to  them,  they  of  c-  ^'-^ 

declined  it.   ihu  degree  of  D.D,  was  conferred  frequently  att^tinud  to  the  senatorial 

4m  him  by  Brown  uniTersity  and  William  and  Hence  the  senate,  originally  a  purdj  sr-; 

Mary  college,  but  from  contKientious  scruples  he  cratic  body,  became  frrraluully  the  real 

declined  the  honor  in  both  cases,  lie  published  sentative  of  the  people.    Ku  proi)<?rfV(;ni.!»- 

a  catechism  for  children,  which  passed  through  cation  seems  to  have  heea  required  ]  i  •  ^ 

nnmerous  editions;  a     lli-tury  of  Viririnia  the  time  of  Anenstus,  who  established  » 

Baptists,''  with  several  biographical  notices  ap-  rial  ceusuSj  wiiich  Wits  increased  fn>n) 

pended  (1810);  a    Memoir  of  Elder  Stran-  sesterces  to  1,200,000 ;  and  any  senator  * 

ghan "  Letters  to  Alexander OampheU;"  and  Bhort  uf  this  amount  was  obliged  to  witr.Jrj* 

some  minor  works.  from  otiice.    Senators  were  forbidden  tt* 

S£X AC,  Jean  Baptiste,  a  French  physician,  gnge  in  mercantile  pursuits,  and  doW  *^ 

boni  near  Lombez,  (  ;as(  ()ny,  in  1698,  died  in  eligible  to  office  whoso  parent*  were  not  of  fr.v 

Paris,  Dec.  20.  1770.    In  1752  he  was  appoint-  birth  ;  but  fiom  both  these  requircn«iBt»  t^ 

ed  tirst  physician  to  Louis  XV.,  by  whom  he  appear  to  liave  been  fre<iuent  deviatiwtf. 

was  subsequently  made  a  councillor  of  state  anc  senate  met  on  the  kalends,  nones  and  ifl«  5 

superinteml.  nt  jrenoral  of  the  mineral  waters  each  month  during  the  republic,  and  tiE|-^ 

of  the  kingdom,  ilis  principal  work  is  a  7 ra»^^  Augustus  on  the  kalends  and  idos  onl.T:  •'^ 

d$  la  atrvctnre  du  eanr  (9  vols.  4to.,  1740).  extraordinary  meeting?*  could  be  ronToke<l 

SENATE  (T,at.  scnaf^iH,  an  a.isembly  of  el-  any  day  not  a  du-'i  '•oiuifi'tJh  ot  a  difs(if^'/^' 

dors),  the  deliberative  assembly  of  the  lioman  a  variety  of  magistrates,  who  on  such  oa'a>  '-f* 

people.  It  was  composed  originally  of  100  exercised  the  privilege  of  presiding.  -^'  "^.'^ 

members,  each  representing  one  of  the  dt  curiae  hir  meetings  under  the  empire  one  of  theo^  '- 

into  which  the  popvlm  Romanua,  or  body  of  the  suis,  or  the  emperor  if  a  oousul,  g^o^J^^Litatf 

Soman  citizens,  when  it  comprehended  but  a  sided;  and  the  number  of  senatoiscoasnnRiV 
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^ttomm  seems  to  hire  Tarled  from  about  TO 

I*  400.  Tho  title  of  princt'ps  semtu^*,  wliich 
vas  originally  associated  with  that  of  ewttos 
iritis^  aad  conferred  the  power  of  convoking 
itid  presiding  over  the  senate^  became  aftarthft 
Acrtbro%v  of  the  repnhlic  a  pnroly  honorary 
and  was  usually  borne  by  the  emperors, 
the  time  of  JoUtis  Ciroar  the  proceed- 
.■1,'s  wvre  rc«?nlarlj  recorded  hy  sr '-ilies  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose.  The  puwera  of  the 
•senate  daring  the  repoblio  oomprehended  the 

•  neral  caro  of  the  jiublio  welfare,  the  super- 
luUsiidence  of  all  matters  of  religion,  the  man- 
nsrement  of  all  affUrs  with  foreign  nations,  and 
tiio  disposition  of  the  finances  requisite  for 
the^e  purposes.    Its  enactments,  called  teruitus 
ronsulCay  and  which  were  passed  by  a  nuyority 
of  vote 9^  under  Augustus  and  his  successors 
\ni^\i  the  place  of  the  h(;cs  enacted  by  thec<w/ji- 
<i'i  trU>uta.    Its  authority  was  considerably 
impaired  After  the  institution  of  the  tribonea 
"f  the  people,  and  in  IIil-  latter  part  of  tlio  re- 
public it  frequently  became  merely  an  instru- 
ment in  the  hands  of  Sylla,  Caiear,  and  other 
ijinbitious  generals.    Tlio  establishment  of  the 
empire  reduced  it  to  the  condition  of  a  pureij 
«iihordi]uite  power,  whose  fbnetions  and 

•  xistence  were  dependent  on  the  will  of  tlio 
oriiper<jr.    As  a  high  court  of  justice,  however, 
it  still  possessed  a  considerable  degree  of  im- 
portaoco,  and  admiasion  into  its  ranka»  whioh 
wfH  wholly  undor  the  contritl  i>f  the  emperors, 
i!i  virtue  of  their  a^isumpLiou  uf  the  censorship, 
was  coTeted  by  men  of  wealth  and  ranlc  down 
t')  a  late  perio<l.    A  second  senate  was  csfah- 
ii^hed  by  Constantino  at  Byzantium,  upon 
which  Jalian  eonferred  powers  similar  to  those 
pos-e?^cd  hy  tlie  Roman  senate.    The  latter 
body  continued  in  existence  until  tho  Gothic 
eonqnest  of  Italy  in  the  6th  eentury,  and  seema 
10  have  been  the  last  depository  of  what  re- 
mained of  the  old  national  spirit. — The  affairs 
of  the  Italian  cities  and  provincial  towns  of  the 
Boman  empire  were  administered  by  bodies 
called  senates,  whose  functions  were  frenerally 
of  a  civic  character ;  and  the  term  is  frojuently 
«'JipU)yed  in  modern  times  to  designate  tho  up- 
per hi.nim-'.  of  assembly  in  rr;  iJ  li.  an  or  liinirod 
monarcljical  governmeuUs.    liie  senate  of  tho 
United  States  is  eomposed  of  two  members  for 
each  state  of  the  Union,  who  are  elected  by  tho 
legislatures  of  such  states  and  hold  office  for 
the  term  of  G  years.   In  addition  to  its  legisla- 
tive functions,  it  possesses  the  power  of  ratify- 
ing foreign  treaties  and  nominations  to  office 
msde  by  the  presi<lent,  and  is  the  high  court 
of  inn>eachraent  for  public  functionaries.  Each 
**st«  of  tlie  Tnion  has  a  legislative  clianiher, 
which  excrci!>u8  functions  of  a  similar  nature, 
tl}ou;;h  (litferiiig  in  degree.— The  Freneb  senate, 
ceiled  tlio  Kr'/urf  rnnxfrratrvr.  came  into  exist- 
ence aftvr  the  revolution  of  the  IHth  lirumaire, 
>a<i  was  originally  composed  of  80  members  of 
at  least  40  ve-ars  of  Hire.    Its  (diicf  fuiiftions 

to  prevent  violations  of  tho  coustitu- 
"OB)  to  introdnee  aooh  changes  as  were  neces- 


amy  into  that  instmmrat,  and  to  eleet  the  oon* 

suls,  trihunes.  and  members  of  the  legislature 
from  lists  prepared  by  the  departments.  It 
soon  became  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  first 
eonsnl,  $aA  upon  the  establi.shment  of  tho  em- 
pire was  rediu  ed  to  the  condition  of  a  state 
council.  It  was  replaced  by  the  chamber  of 
peera  at  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  but 
was  revived  hy  Napoleon  III.  in  1852. — ^The 
Manseatio  towns  are  governed  by  senates,  and 
dmilar  bodies,  having  legislative  f onetions  of 
various  degrees  of  importance,  ere  recognized 
by  the  ooustitutions  of  Belgium,  Greece,  and 
some  other  European  governments.  The  Bna- 
sian  senate  is  the  supreme  judicial  tribunal 
of  the  empire,  and  its  decrees,  when  not  vetoed 
by  the  emperor,  have  the  force  of  laws.  In 
many  countries  of  Europe,  partiooiarlr  in  Oeiv 
many,  the  affairs  of  universities  are  adminis- 
tered by  academic  senates,  composed  of  the 
profiiasors,  and  over  whioh  the  government 
exercises  a  control  by  means  of  a  royal  commis- 
sion. The  term  is  there  commonly  applied  to 
the  managing  board  of  a  adentiflo  or  liteEarj 
ctsso  cihI  1  on 

SENECA.  I.  A  central  oo.  of  2i.  Y.,  bounded 
£.  by  Cayuga  lake  and  Seneca  river,  and  W. 

chiefly  by  Seneca  lake,  and  drained  by  tho  Sen- 
eca and  Clyde  rivers;  area,  330  sq.  m.;  pop. 
in  18(j0,  28,139.  The  surface  is  hilly  and  the 
soil  generally  very  fertile.  The  productions  in 
1855  were  103.108  bushels  of  wheats  556,238  of 
oats,  atj7,yi*H  of  Indian  corn,  104,856  of  barley, 
72,544  of  potatoes,  175,278  of  apples,  705,674 
ll>s.  ofl. utter.  529,811  of  flax.  15n.046  uf  wool, 
and  20,879  tons  of  hay.  There  were  4  news- 
paper offieea,  48  ohnrehes,  98  sohoola,  6  fnr- 
naces.  15  prist  mills,  and  15  saw  mills.  The 
New  York  central  railrutui,  the  Erie  canal,  and 
the  Cayuga  uid  Seneca  canal  traverse  the 
county.  Shire  towns,  Ovid  and  "Waturloo.  II. 
A  N.  CO-  of  Ohio,  intersected  by  Sandusky  river 
and  Honey  and  Green  creeks ;  area,  540  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1800,  30,8ti;».  The  anrface  is  almost 
le\  c  1.  well  tunbored,  and  very  productive.  The 
productions  in  1K50  were  474,737  bushels  of 
wheat,  632.879  of  Indian  corn,  237,112  of  oata, 
202,181  lbs.  uf  wi.nl.  and  25;5Sf)  tons  of  hay. 
There  were  31  saw  mills,  II  grist  mills,  3  wool* 
len  factories,  6  tanneries,  8  newspat»er  offloea, 
49  churches,  and  6,451  pupils  attending  public 
schools.  Large  numbers  of  cattle  and  swine 
are  raised.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Sandns- 
kv,  Dayton,  and  Oinoinnati  nuiroad.  Oapitali 
Tiffin. 

SENEC  A,  Marcus  .tVxxjirs,  a  Roman  rhet- 
orician, born  in  Corduba  (Cordova),  Bpaio, 
about  61  13.  C,  died  in  Italy  probably  near  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  He  appears  to 
have  spent  part  of  his  early  life  in  Rome,  but 
afterward  returned  to  Spain,  and  there  married. 
Uo  was  a  rich  member  of  the  equestrian  order, 
was  gifted  with  a  great  memory,  and  wrote 
several  books,  of  which  only  fragments  remain. 
One  of  these,  entitled  ControTemiaTum  Libri 
A'.,  consists  of  rhetorical  remarks  on  auppoeed 
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mm.  AnoOier  treadfe,  odled  Skumriartm 

Liber,  is  asorilicd  to  him.  The  matter  of  both 
works  is  wortLletis. — Lvcwb  Akn^sus,  a  Eo- 
maa  itoic  philosopher,  son  of  tbe  preoedingf 
born  in  Conhihii  a  few  years  befuro  the  Chris- 
tian era,  died  in  Kome,  A.  D.  66.  He  was  early 
brought  to  Rome,  applied  himself  to  the  study 
of  rhetoric  and  philosophy,  travelled  in  Greece 
and  Esjypt,  and  became  a  OTcccs>fnl  advocate, 
and  subsequently  qnsestor.  Messaliua,  tho  wifo 
of  tho  emperor  Claudius,  having  accused  him 
<if  M  1  iltery  with  JiUia  the  emperor's  niece,  he 
was  banished  to  Oorsioa  for  8  years,  during 
whkb  lie  wrote  mie  of  his  hMt  treatises,  the 
ComoJniio  adITelvinm,  n  cnnsolatorv  letter  to 
his  mother,  and  the  Cotuolatio  ad  I^oLybium, 
Addressed  to  a  powerful  fteedman  of  Gundias. 
In  tbe  latter,  the  authenticity  of  which  has 
been  doubted,  he  grossly  flatters  the  emperor. 
In  49,  through  the  influence  of  Agrippina,  who 
after  the  death  of  MesBslina  bad  married  her 
•  uncle  OIntidius,  Seneca  was  recalled,  niul  was 
made  pnetur.  Subsequently,  with  AlVuuius 
Bnrrhus,  ho  became  tntor  to  the  young  Donii- 
tiim,  aftcfw.'ird  tbo  emperor  Nero.  After  Clau 
dins  had  been  poisoned  by  his  wife,  Koro 
ssomded  tbe  throne,  and  both  Bnrrhus  and 
Scnora  heronimn  placed  tlieniselves  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  pretenjoons  of  Agrippina.  A  recon- 
fflliation  was  however  effiscted,  hnt  the  repn* 
ration  of  Seneca  has  been  s^nncwhat  injured 
by  the  attack  made  u])on  him  in  A.  D.  68 
by  Snilius,  one  of  Clatidius's  instruments,  who 
ehargid  bim  w  It  b  debauching  Julia,  accumuLit- 
ing  a  fortune  of  ;;oo.ii(MXOno  sesterces  by  nnjust 
means,  and  despoiling  iLjUy  and  the  provinces. 
Not  long  afterward  Nero  pnt  his  mother  to 
death  in  cnnseqnence  of  her  oppn?!ition  to  Pop- 
pea;  aud  if  Seneca  had  no  hand  in  instigating 
the  deed,  he  certainly  consented  to  it.  Nero, 
tormented  by  bis  rnnsricnce.  tied  to  X  a  pies,  and 
£rom  that  place  sent  to  the  senate  a  letter  writ- 
ten by  Seneca,  In  which  he  charged  Airripplna 
with  a  consjiir.ny  against  himself,  and  with 
having  c-ommitied  suicide  in  consequence  of  its 
failure.  In  C3  Burrhus  died,  and  Seneca,  con- 
scions  that  the  emperor  was  growing  tired  of 
him  and  coveted  lii^  wealth,  oflVied  to  sur- 
render his  projwrty,  and  retire  on  a  small  com- 
petency. Tliis  the  emperor  refhsed,  and  from 
this  period,  says  Tacit ns*,  Scnecn  "  kept  no  more 
levees,  declined  the  usual  civilities  which  had 
been  paid  to  him,  and  nnder  pretence  of  indis*' 
poiation  avoided  appearing  in  public."  At  this 
time  Nero  is  reported  to  have  made  an  eflbrt 
to  poison  him.  Not  long  afterward  he  was 
accused  of  complicity  in  the  conspiracy  of  Piso, 
and  ordered  to  commit  suicide.  Without  show- 
ing any  signs  of  alarm,  Seneca  had  the  veins  ot 
his  arms  opened;  hot  on  account  of  his  aire 
and  tbe  extreme  raeagreness  of  his  body,  tlio 
blood  flawed  slowly,  and  the  veins  in  his  legs 
were  also  opened.  As  even  thi>i  did  not  much 
relieve  his  pain,  a  dose  of  hemlock  w.i-^  p:iven 
wtthout  producing  any  effect.  Ho  was  at  last 
plaoed  in  a  warm  bath  and  then  taken  into  a 


vapor  stove,  wherehe  was  MMm  saiHwtlii  Si 

wife.  Paulina,  ranged  her  own  vein-^  t-'leoj^^ 
ed,  but  by  order  of  iiero  they  were  tied  if  I; 
her  attendants,  and  she  lived  a!^  yesrtlasK 
— Be?ido  tbe  two  treatises  already  memioci^i 
Seneca  wrote  De  Ira  ;  JM  Con»ol<iti&ne  ad  Jfi?.  I 
stofn,  written  to  console  the  daughter  of  l  \ 
Oremutius  Oordus  for  the  loss  of  her  boo  ;  h. 
Proridevfia,  a  di-cnp?ion  of  tlie  qtiestioxi  t:^ 
evils  liappexi  tu  good  men ;  Jje  Animi  lui- 
quilUtate;  De  Con$UtnUa  Sapientu;  Ik  Of  I 
mentia  ad  Nerovem  Ccrnarcm  ;  De  Brfvi'-<>» 
VitcB  ad  PauUnum^  a  treatise  on  the  empkif- 
ment  of  time  and  the  acqniention  of  virfta 
as  the  chief  objert  of  life  ;  I)c  V'<tn  Il-aicd 
Oallumem.  to  which  is  sometimes  sddd  Ik  , 
Otw  out  Saemu  Sapientu;  Ik  BenrfUmt  111  i 
Eputolm  ad  Lucilium^  containing  moral  muxsi 
and  observations;  Affoeoloeyntosu^  m  tiiktm 
the  emperor  Claodins;  and  QvattiioiiMm  Stt* 
raUum  Lihri  VII,  a  woik  which  trMti  «f 
phv?ieal  jihenomenn.  There  were  several  ef';«r  ; 
works  by  Seutva  now  lost.    "He  treaki" 
says  Qnintilian,    on  almost  every  subject  d 
study;  for  both  orations  of  his,  and  pottj. 
and  epistles,  and  dialogues  are  extant." 
tragedies  are  atlarihnted  to  hhsi^  althoi^  tks 
authenticity  has  sfimetimes  been  denied!:  hr> 
cul^  Furem,  Thy€^4»^  ThtbaU  or  F^«mm^ 
Hippo  Itftm  or  Phadro^  OSdiput,  TWnbi  « 
Ila-i'hd,  Medfa,  Agnit.f iiihon,  JJerada  <iV<"'. 
and  Octaria.    Their  merit  has  been  ereii  it.r 
more  discu8.se<l  than  their  anthorship:  tb- 
were  designed  not  for  representation  upon 
stage,  but  for  reading.   The  character  w«l  if  * 
works  of  Seneca  have  alike  been  inAde  t:« 
subject  of  mnch  controversy  among  oritin 
some  praisinj?  him  extrnvn:rantly.  and  od^m 
censuring  him  in  the  same  proportion.  He  Ti> 
no  believer  in  the  superstitions  of  his  ccmnrj. 
and  liiis  Tioen  called  by  some  an  atheist;  i'^ 
his  religion  appears  to  have  been  pore  4eiA 
On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  aBsertMl  tkft  b* 
was  a  Christian,  nnd  was  :ieqnainted  with 
Paul;  and  14  spurions  letters  purporting  to  I* 
written  by  him  to  that  apostle  were  pHntt^ 
in  the  old  editions  of  his  works.  The  oii^tt 
princepi  of  Son*,  en  is  that  of  Naples  ffei..  Uih 
Since  that  liiiie  there  have  been  DnmeroQ»«^ 
tions,  of  which  that  of  Schroder  (4to..  PeA 
1728),  tbo  Bipont  iditum  (Stra^botirp  I^*"- 
and  liiat  of  F.  II.  Bottie  (2  vols.  8vo..  Lcipsi^ 
1619)  are  valuable.  There  have  been  ttum 
trarir^laf  ioiis  into  English. 

SENECA  L\I)I^\>sS,  a  once  poweriiil 
belonging  to  the  Iroquois  or  Kx  Nation^  tm 
formerlv  occupying  W.  New  York  and  a  p^'"- 
tiun  of  N.  W.  pi  imsylvania.  Their  most  &iBa» 
chief  was  Suj>'i  yewatha  or  Red  Jacket  1*^ 
nowooenpy,  witli  other  New  Yorit  lodiiifc* 
largo  reservation  in  Kansas.  . 

SENECA  LAKE,  a  long,  narrow  shcdtt 
water,  lying  nearly  N.  and  8.  in  the  V.  p«rt^ 
New  York,  betwevn  Seneca  co.  on  the  N. 
Schuyler  co.  on  the  E.,  S.,  and  W.,  aad  W» 
and  Ontario  oca.  on  the  W.  It  itaboatSTa> 
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laof     S  to  4  m.  broad,  has  as  devatfon  of   above  its  Bnmraer  level,  the  lUwIgaMoB  la 

f^-i't  ahovo  the  Atl.nntie.  and  about  210  cecdinjjly  tedious.  In  the  month  r^f  Ari-r^t  it 
kvt  above  Lake  Ontario,  and  is  sorroonded  bj  attains  its  highest  level,  and  about  the  begtu- 
beratlAil  aoeaerjr.  It  flows  into  I^ke  Ontario  nhi^  of  December  It  has  fldlen  within  ite  bad. 
throagh  the  Senecu  and  0.-<weL'o  rivers,  and  is  Alonj;  the  lower  part  of  its  eourse  the  inunda- 
connected  by  canals  with  the  J^ie  canal,  with  tions  are  more  extensive  than  toward  the  aooroei 
Crooked  lake  near  its  W.  border,  and  with  the  where  the  banks  are  high. 
Cheainng  river.  It  is  680  feet  deep,  and  was  nev-  SENEGAL,  a  French  otdooy  on  the  W. 
cr  known  to  bo  frozen  over  till  M  irch  22.  1850,  coa^^t  of  Africa,  consiiitinsr  of  several  forts  along 
It  b  navigated  by  steamboats  run uiLx^  from  Wal-  the  whole  coarse  of  the  Senegal  and  Faleme 
kill-  At  the  8.  to  Geneva  at  the  N.  extremity.  rivers,  the  island  and  town  of  St.  Louis  at  the 
SENfiUAOIL  flee  PamOLWni, VoL xiiL  p.  month  of  the  Bcne?nl,  and  Allroda  at  the 

107.    mouth  of  the  Gambia;  pop.  in  1868,  86,000. 

8ENEFELDER,  Alots,  the  inventor  of  lith-  The  French  haive  been  gndoany  extending 
ocraphy,  bom  in  Prague  in  1771,  died  in  tlieir  power  in  this  region  for  several  yeara 
Mnnich,  Feb.  26,  1B34.  The  son  of  an  nctor,  past,  and  snbduing  the  surrounding  tribes. 
tr\ih  whom  he  came  to  Manich  when  a  child,  The  trade  is  chiefly  in  gold,  ivory,  wax,  gnmsi 
bo  was  sent  at  an  early  age  to  Ingolstadt  to  ground  nuts,  oleaginouii  grainii  millet,  eattlSk 
ttody  law  :  bnt  on  the  death  of  hi'^  father  poverty  cotton,  and  indiito.  and  the  aejrrojrato  nnnuu 
comnelled  hiiu  to  leave  the  university,  and  he  value  of  imports  aud  c\|>orrs  in  tVoui  !*;2,Chju,000 
tried  nnsuoceasfully  to  be  an  actor  and  dramatists  to  $2,500,000,  the  commi-ree  being  nlnx  »st  exclQ" 
IlavinL:  learned  sornot!iin>;  of  printing,  but  not  sively  in  the  hands  of  tlu?  Fre'  fi.  Tlie  e-tab- 
bafing  the  means  to  parchase  materials  to  print  lishment  is  ooder  a  oolonial  governor,  and  has 
bis  works,  he  eoneeived  the  ideaof  inventnig  a  6  companies  of  native  sharpsbootera,  a  marfaie 
proce«  of  hi.s  own.  Ke  made  a  variety  of  cx-  hattery.  a  detachment  of  shippers,  and  a  scjuad- 
periraents.  and  was  finally  led  by  aocideut  to  ron  of  Frencii  and  native  spahis,  beiide  a  bodj 
6is  great  fliscovenr.  (See  Ijthoobapht.)  His  of  militia  and  13  vessels  of  war. 
fir't  prints,  some  pieces  of  music,  were  highly  SEN  K(i  AMBIA,  a  r^on  of  WcHt  Afnca, 
raiswl  by  the  elector,  to  whom  thej  were  ex-  bounded  N.  hy  the  Palmra,  E.  by  Soodan,  8. 
ibited.  Subseqoently  ho  made  uuportant  im-  by  Sierra  Louue  and  Lilieria,  and  W.  by  the 
provementa,  contrived  a  presi^,  procured  a  pat-  Atlantic,  extending  from  lat.  8"*  to  17**  N., 
ojit.  and  cet  up  an  e«t  ihlisliment.  which  he  .  and  from  lonu'.  6°  to  17°  30'  W. ;  area,  aboot 
carried  on  for  some  time  successfully.  In  ibod  880,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  ^timat^  at  9,000,000). 
bo  was  sppohited  inspector  of  the  royal  litho-  The  Frendt  have  eetabliahments  oo  the  river 
trraphin?  ••'taMIshmetif.  In  he  i)uhliMhed  Senegal,  the  Enulish  on  the  (Jamhia.  and  the 
lh«  "Elements  of  Lithography,"  a  curiously  Portngnese  on  the  Kio  Grande.  These  Euro- 
iHvtrated  work,  which  was  translated  into  peon  settlements  in  Senegnmbia  are  entirely  of 
Eni'lish  and  French.  a  oomm^roial  nature,  and  the  whites  have  jir- 

8ESEGAL,  a  river  of  W.  Africa,  the  prin-  qnired  no  property  in  the  land.  The  chief 
(^pal  branch  of  whioh  rises  in  lat.  lO'^  51'  N.,  native  territories  ore  the  kingdoms  of  Kayor, 
m^r.S'SO'W.  Itiows  first  nearijK.W.,  and  Uiml,  Sin,  Barro,  Salum,  Yonimaroov  Katoba, 
sfterwnrd  d.  soriVinir  a  Ion?  rnrve  acquires  a  Wooli,  Walo.  li!;r^'>,  ,Tnf<x>f,  Footatoro,  Mmi- 
&  W.  direction,  tailing  into  the  Atlantic  by  doo,  Kiyjaaga,  Bauibouk,  Foobdoo,  Konkodoo, 
tve  montha,  which  lie  respectively  in  lat.  1ft*  Batadoo,  DNnitilla,  Neola,  Tenda,  Foota  Jallon. 
&Vand  16"  30' N.  It  is  about  TOO  m.  Ion;?,  and  the  ninnhabittKl  wilderness  of  Jullon  and 
the  principal  month,  which  retains  the  name  Kadoo,  which  lie  about  the  sources  of  several 
Sf  8ene2al,  is  obstructed  by  a  shifting  and  dan-  branches  of  the  Senegal.  Tho  N.  part  of  the 
proiH  bar.  It  ir<  the  largest  river  inSenegam-  coast  is  sondy,  low,  and  barren,  with  here  and 
oia,  a^OTit  half  of  which  belongs  to  its  bas^in  ;  there  a  few  rocky  cliffs;  bnt  toward  the  8.  the 
bttt  the  lower  psirt  of  its  course  b  much  re-  appeuraiico  changes,  and  there  is  much  luzo* 
dooed  by  nnmerous  drains  which  carry  off  its  riant  vegetation. — The  principal  rivers  are  tha 
*''»t«n.  The  h  ;  :id  brandies  of  the  SeneLrnl  are    Senegal,  Gambia,  Rio  Gmndo.  and  Cnpamanza. 

Hukhoy  or  White  river  and  the  Baking  or  The  £.  part  of  the  country  is  moimtamot»,  and 
nick  river,  the  latter  of  which  is  considered  In  the  N.  E.  the  monntidns  probably  attain  the 
the  chief  <nurct^.  They  unite  at  Baf..nlul»e,  height  of  G.OOO  f.  et  uh<.v»>  the  t*oa.  A  bilt  of 
*  little  below  lat.  14°.  About  15  m.  l>elow  level  land  from  ioo  to  200  ni.  wide  extends  in- 
junction  there  is  a  fall  of  80  feet,  and  100  land  firom  the  coast.  Tlie  gv,ological  structure 
^  »tiU  lower  the  Faleme  joins  the  Senegal  of  E.  Senegambia  is  very  imperfectly  known^ 
fr«n  the  8.  From  Joag,  about  lat.  14°  30  N.,  htit  irranite  has  been  found  in  the  N.,  and  vol- 
wS  Senegal  flows  through  a  plain  which  ex-  cauie  rocks  tre^jncntiy  cover  tlie  granite  toward 
to  its  months.  It  has  an  exceedingly  the  8.  Iron  ore  in  abundant  in  the etevatsddia- 
^tJons  course.  Owinrr  to  nnraorons  shonls.  trirN.  and  trold  is  found  in  larpe  crrains  lower 
^  Senepal  can  only  be  ascended  by  small  down.  The  climate  is  very  warm,  bnt  with  the 
iNMi  daring  the  dry  season;  and  after  the  exception  of  the  N.  tract  borderinfr  the  8«h«ra, 
'^'u,  when  the  river  in  the  upper  part  of  its  on  the  banks  of  the  SeneLral,  it  diK;s  not  appear 
^^^loiDstinMerMchea  the  height  of  40  feet  to  be  hotter  than  other  regioaB  situated  in  tha 
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Mune  degree  of  latitude^  HiMh  of  ibe  land  is 

excce<liiiiu'ly  fertile.  In  the  forests  are  found 
many  valuable  kinds  of  timber,  gums,  and 
oaoutcboao ;  curdtunoma  and  oama  are  also  ob- 
tained, and  indigo  grows  wild.  Rice,  maize, 
and  uiillet  arc  the  chief  prains  cultivated. 
Hemp  IS  ext<-us>ively  grown.  All  the  domes- 
tic animals  of  Enn^  are  found,  in  addition  to 
whicli  there  are  camels  in  the  desert  country 
of  the  Jaloofs.  Elephants  are  very  numerous, 
and  the  hippopotamus  is  found  in  all  the  riven. 
BulTalo,  deer,  antelopes,  ^vi^l  boars,  harop,  por- 
cupiucfi,  liona,  pontiicrs,  imd  hytcuaa  arc  all  ua- 
tiTee  of  the  country.  Alligaton  are  nnmerovn, 
and  tlie  !)oa  frequents  tlio  iiiarshy  i^roiinds. — 
The  inhabitants  conaist  of  the  aboriginal  negro 
tribes,  Moors,  and  the  offspring  of  these  two. 
The  mi^d  race  are  of  middle  size,  l  i  light 
copper  color,  well  made,  and  active.  Alany  of 
the  wumeuuru  reuiarkubly  liaJid-some,  and  both 
sexes  dress  neatly.  They  are  muoh  more  civ- 
ilized than  the  black  tribes,  who  are  generally 
lazy,  treacherous,  and  crueL  The  latter  cuiti- 
▼ato  some  land,  rear  pigs,  fowl,  and  a  few  cat- 
tte,  and  wear  only  a  piece  of  cloth  round  their 
loins.  Slavery  does  not  esiat  among  them,  but 
they  sell  their  prisoners  of  war  to  Qie  traders. 
The  mixed  races  live  un«kT  regular  troM-rn- 
ments,  generally  conai^ing  of  a  king  and  he- 
reditary nobility;  and  they  keep  large  numbers 
ci  slaves. — Hesido  the  trade  carried  on  by  the 
French,  Eiijjlish,  .md  PorttifriKse  from  their 
settlemenUs  upon  the  J  great  rivi-rs,  a  cousid- 
erable  traffic  exists  between  Senegainbia  and 
the  countries  Ivinpr  further  E.  Much  of  the 
gold  found  in  tiiu  elevated  districts  is  carried 
to  Timbuctoo,  and  thence  tiuds  its  way  to  the 
countries  N.  of  the  great  Sahanu — The  term 
Senegambia  was  originally  appUed  to  a  terri- 
tory lying  between  the  Senegal  and  Gambu^ 
but  has  latterly  been  extended  to  the  wliuk'  of 
the  country  between  the  former  river  and  the 
British  colony  of  Sierra  Leone.  The  Cartha- 
ginians visited  this  port  of  llie  coa-st  of  Africa, 
and  tlie  Portnciie-^e  reju-lud  it  lietween  1444 
and  1461*.  The  latter  uuiiuu  furuied  several 
cominereuU  establishment.^  but  afterward  neg- 
lected them  when  they  discovered  the  route 
to  India.  The  French  settled  on  the  Senegal 
abont  1675,  and  the  English  on  the  Cranibia 
about  10  years  af^er^\  ard.  Both  tlie'^c  nntioiis 
have  contributed  toward  exploring  tlie  interior 
of  the  country,  and  the  French  particularly  are 
lio\'.  i  '.ya^ri-d  in  extonf>ivo  exjiloration.s. 

bKNESl'IIAL  (low  ljiit.senucaUu4),  an  ofiicer 
of  high  rank  and  power  in  France  during  the 
middle  ^Fos,  who  originally  acted  as  lit  utennnt 
orstovvnrd  of  the  ^n-eat  feudatories  of  the  king- 
dom, and  who  utter  the  growth  of  the  royal 
power  discharged  similar  functions  in  behalt 
of  the  king.  The  royal  seiu  m  hal  was  called 
the  grand  seneehal,  in  contrudUtiuction  to  the 
■enesdials  of  the  feudal  princes.  The  term  is 
6oraetiiiie>  applied  to  the  iiriiu  ipn''  >  il'.i  c-r  of  a 
baronial  establishment  or  castlo,  who  is  iu  real- 
ity only  the  steward* 


SENIOR^  HAflaAv  WmiAM^  an  Snjdish  ^. 

litieol  economist,  born  at  UfRngton,  BerL*ii>, 
ikpL  26,  liiH).   lie  studied  law  uDtitr  I' 
Sugden  (afterward  Lord  St.  Leoo&rdd),  vj 
called  to  the  bar  in  1817,  and  in  lfs26  was  :> 
pointed  professor  of  |>olitical  econorjiv  Ir  i 
university  of  Oxford,  which  pusiii  'n, 
having  left  it  for  some  time,  he  reMuutii  t 
1847.    In  1853  he  re-igncd  the  office  of  maiu: 
in  chancery,  which  ho  had  held  since  l?v{k 
Be  has  paid  particular  attention  to  paaperia 
and  the  poor  Lhvp,  and  has  been  a  intoilier  iff 
several  government  commisaioaa  on  tli«t « 
well  as  other  subjects.  His  ebi^wotla  m: 
'*  Introductory  Lortur^  s  on  Political  EconoiijT* 
(8vo.,  1826) ;  '*  On  Foreign  Poor  Laws  aid  i* 
borers''  (8vo.,  1840) ;  and  *^TreaftiM on PoKoal 
Economy"  (8vo.,  1860),  originally  puLlisk^  ji 
the    Encyclopiedia  Metropolitan.!."   Rl»  !» 
test  work  is    A  Journal  kept  in  TurKer  tw 
Greece  in  1857  and  1858."    (See  Peiinctt 
Economy,  vol.  xiii.  p.  453.) 

bENi^A  (.Arab,  tuna),  the  dried  leaTts  of 
several  species  of  the  genus  oimtf,  Mai  ii 
medicine  as  a  purgative,  and  thus  etnplevd  Vj 
the  ,<Vrabiaus  as  iiir  back  as  the  9th  cvaiurj. 
The  plants  are  shmbs  of  the  natarsi  ordir 
Li/uijtinosa^  and  are  found  ^rowiup  vi'.d  i: 
Egypt,  Syria,  Arabia,  &c.    One  i^peci«i»  ib< 
liarylandiciiy  or  wild  senna,  is  conmion  iste 
lands  on  the  borders  of  rivers  and  jionds  in  'Ac 
states  S.  of  New  England.    This  is  a  vi^n?ri>ui 
perennial  plant,  growing  with  numerous  erect, 
ainooth  stems,  to  the  height  of  3  to  5  k<i.  TtA 
leiiHets  are  in  p.airs  of  (1  to  9,  lanceolate.  I'LloX 
The  fiowers  appear  in  July  and  August  in  s!'nr'« 
axillary  raoemes,  and  are  of  a  beautifiil  goMc^ 
yellow  color.    The  frnit  i.>  a  p»  iidn!ou* 
legimie,  swelling  out  at  the  ^eeds,  soomvIi^ 
hnry  and  blackish.  The  leaves  are  eolM 
in  A  unjust  and  September,  and  beuij:  cartf^j 
dried  are  compressed  into  oblong  cakes  u^vn^ 
tised  by  the  Shakers.    "Wau^r  or  alcohol  «♦ 
tracts  the  virtues  of  the  plant,  and  the  >n\aty^ii 
infusion  h  the  usual  form  in  which  the  nkdi- 
cine  is  exliibited,  combined,  as  is  coiuwoo  ii 
the  ose  of  the  other  varietiess  with  some  oilitr 
purgative,  as  salts,  to  correct  the  grii>iiip  wtua 
of  the  senna.    The  strength  of  the  AiucrKui 
senna  is  only  about  \  a»  great  as  tlifit  *'f  '^"^ 
f(irei;:n.    Tin-  r«.riiiniized  pjiecies  which  tfT^'"^ 
the  latter  are  C'.  acut{/'ulia^  olmaia,  ml 
gttta,  and  it  is  also  imbrded  by  tome  otben. 
The  supplies  come  iu  part  from  «i{-i)cr  £gjr' 
and  portion.-*  of  central  Mriea.  Boulao  i* 
great  receiving  place  for  the  bal^anik*'* 
they  are  o|>en^,  and  other  leaves  are  ini'f* 
mixed  with  the  senna.  New  pa.  kapes  are  thin 
made  nj)  lor  Alexandria,  which  is  the  sbippi^^ 
])()rt.   Some  supplies  are  delivered  dirert  •* 
Alexandria  and  escape  adulteration.  Tr!?>*'.i 
also  exports  t^enna,  supposed  to  couiv  U' '  ' 
Fezzan.   The  so  called  Ind»  senna,  Wo^lj 
from  Bombay  and  CaK  ritfa,  i>  a  pnxluci  ef 
Arabia.   Senna  is  an  efhcient  purgatire,  ^ 
maxk  naed  in  fevers  and  fUirUa  eovpIsinO* 
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gENNAAR,  a  countryof  ITB.  AiHcfl,  fnrm- 
iriiT  :i  ]ia>lmlio  of  Ejjrypt,  and  part  of  the  torri- 
tory  comiuoQly  kuown  as  Nubia.  It  lies  be- 
tween AbysnnU  on  the  E.  and  Eordofan  on 
the  W.,  anfl  extemls  S.  from  the  junction  of 
tlio  Blue  and  White  JSile  in  kt.  15°  40'  N.  to 
kt.  11  °.  but  its  bonndaries  are  not  well  defined ; 
area  estimated  at  60,000  sq.  ni. ;  pop.  1,500,000. 
Tho  rliiof  towns  are  Kliartoom,  whore  the 
guveruor  rodidcs,  Senuaar,  tho  former  capital, 
wady  Medineh,  Messelcmiah,  and  Grolek.  The 
coQUtry  consists  of  a  plain  from  1,40ft  to  1,500 
ft>et  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  There  are 
some  isolated  sommitB  nearly  1,000  feet  above 
tho  surrounding  country;  and  toward  the  S. 
boondsrj  the  surface  becomes  very  mountain- 
ova.  The  plain  of  Sennaar  rests  upon  a  reg- 
iihir  horizontal  stratum  of  sandstone,  and  the 
moantains  consist  of  crystalline  rooks,  claj 
slate,  and  limestone ;  wfade  many  of  the  iso- 
lated hills  are  composed  of  granite,  and  some 
contain  veins  of  anrifcroiis  (|U:irtz  and  gneiss. 
Iron  ore  is  abandaut,  aud  suit  is  found  on  the 
White  Nile  and  at  Kliartoom.  The  «oil  is  a 
rich  hl:iok  tuoulJ.  Rain  st-ldom  falls  in  theN., 
sometimes  not  for  2  or  3  years  together;  but 
in  the  B.  it  is  abundant  between  May  and  Sep- 
tember. Tlie  oliniate  is  oxceedinfrly  liot,  the 
thermometer  rising  to  120'  in  the  shade.  ££• 
tennve  tracti  of  forest  extend  along  the  banks 
of  the  Wliitc  Xile.  and  in  tlie  lower  part  of  tho 
country  whore  tlie  river  overflows  its  banks 
ahundaut  crops  of  durra  and  beans  are  raised. 
The  elephant,  giraffe,  zebra,  rhinoceros,  ante- 
i'>pe,  lion,  leopard,  hytcna,  baboon.  eaniL-l,  hip- 
popotamus, crocodile,  heron,  aud  ibis  arc  met 
with.  The  inhabitants  are  oomposed  of  a  mix- 
ture of  sever.'d  races,  and  vary  in  color  from 
light  yeiiow  to  black.  The  better  classes  are 
generally  well  made  and  handsome,  but  about 
half  tho  [)opnlation  arc  nejrro  .slaves.  All 
claiises  are  dissolute,  idle,  and  drunken.  They 
understand  working  in  metals,  and  are  good 
weavf  r-f.  j)otters.  il  .  .  .Muhanunedimism  is  the 
prevailing  religion,  but  there  are  many  Chris- 
tians and  heathens  in  the  8.  E.  part  of  the 
ooantry.  The  precepts  of  the  Koran,  however, 
areIiti!o  .ittended  to;  there  are  few  mosqne^, 
and  the  Moslems  eiit  pork  and  neither  waah 
ner  pray.  Sennaar  is  said  to  have  formed  a 
part  of  the  emjiire  nf  Abyssini  i.  and  afterward 
to  have  been  annexed  to  Nubia.  It  remained 
independent  from  abont  the  16th  or  ICth  cen- 
v:ry  till  1822,  wlieii  un  armj  under  Ismael 
t&iha  annexed  it  to  it^ypt. 

SEyKHEIH.  SeeORKKAY. 

SENSITIVE  PLANT  (,»;niompm7!ra,^'m.). 
an  herbaceous  annual  with  pinkish  Howers  in 
giobulnr  heads,  a  native  of  Brazil.  Although 
xhti  name  i9  nanally  applied  to  thia  particolBr 
species,  there  are  10  other  mi  moons,  and  as 
many  species  of  other  distinct  |>iant.H,  which 
possess  tho  same  property  of  shnnking  at  the 
touch.  Most  of  them  bclopfr  to  the  nattind 
order  kguminoia.  and  to  Uiat  division  known 
as  the  mimottm^  diatingdahed  by  their  ordioa- 
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rily  <XHnponnd  leavies,  regolar  flowers  with  long 

and  commonly  hypogynon^  ftamcns,  which 
are  in  number  indetinite,  the  corolla  being  val- 
Tate  in  estivation.  Some  instanees  are  Imown 

of  polygamous  flowers  anion^r  them.  The  parts 
of  the  plant  snlijeet  to  motion  from  external 
pressure,  the  jarring  of  the  ground,  or  me- 
chanical irritation,  are  tho  swellings  or  knots 
at  the  severiil  joints  of  the  leaf,  so  that  a  single 
leaflet,  a  pair  of  lealiet*,  or  more,  as  well  as  the 
entire  leaf,  c^m  be  affeofeed.  Dutrochet,  Meyea, 
Morren,  Hehleiden,  and  others,  have  endeavor- 
ed to  account  for  this  phenomenon,  but  their 
explanations  are  only  partiaL  The  torgescence 
of  the  cellular  tissue?  at  these  parts  through 
the  sun's  rajs  and  a  heat  of  70°  to  80°  F.  in  thwa 
atmosphere  is  appmit  in  the  Borma]  stale  of 
tile  plant ;  while  diinini.shed  light  and  heat,  as 
well  as  loss  of  sap  from  a  cut  or  wound  b<»eath 
the  joints,  evidently  resnlt  in  the  dorfng  and 
falling  of  tho  leaflets.  Influoncvd  by  tho  last 
named  cause,  they  will  ho  found  to  reuiain  in 
that  couditiou  uuLil  the  lesion  is  repair«.<L — Tho 
sensitive  plant  is  readily  raised  from  seeds,  and 
usually  flowers  in  the  smnmer  months ;  bnt  tho 
protection  of  the  greenhouse  ia  needed  to  per- 
feet  its  seed  pods. 

SEPIA.    See  CtTrr.E  Fisn. 

SEl'OVS,  the  native  soldiers  of  the  English 
army  in  ffindostan.  The  word  is  derived  by 
Bishop  Heber  from  the  how  and  arrow, 
which  weapon  was  once  used  almoal  luiiver- 
sally  by  tho  Indian  soldiers;  but  it  cornea 
more  probably  from  sipahij  the  Persian  word 
for  soldier.  The  practice  of  employing-  tho  na- 
tives ad  boldiers  was  begun  by  the  French  mora 
than  a  centnry  ago,  and  was  soon  afterward 
imit.nted  to  a  small  extent  by  the  English. 
The  oheapnc^  of  the  troops,  and  the  vast  ex- 
tent of  land  to  be  held  in  snbjeotion,  led  oon<- 
stantly  to  tlicir  fiunher  n-ie.  until  they  far  out* 
numbered  theEurooean  troops.  In  1840  there 
were  in  the  3  promaencies  of  Bombay,  Madras, 
and  Bengal,  in  tho  pay  of  the  Etist  India  com- 
pany, 1 73  regiments  of  native  troops.  I  n  1 8o7y 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  great  rebellion,  there 
were  in  the  Bombay  army  about  :]0,ooO  sepoys, 
in  th"  M  ulr  isi  nrmy  abont  50,000,  aud  in  Uie 
Bengal  uini_\  about  120,000,  beside  several 
thousand  troops  employed  out  of  Hindostao. 
At  tliat  time  there  were  88,000  European 
troops  scattered  thronghout  India.  The  se- 
poys were  Tolnnteer  fattops.  Their  pay  was  7 
rupees  a  month,  whirli  sum,  thnngli  small  to 
us,  was  double  the  wages  of  the  class  from 
which  they  were  generally  taken.  After  16 
years'  service  they  reeeived  (»ne  additional  ru- 
pee, and  after  20  years'  service  tw  o.  A  sergeant 
or  hovihlar  was  paid  14  rupees;  a  jemad«r  or 
lieutenant  24;  and  a  tubadar  or  captain,  the 
highest  rank  to  whieh  a  native  could  attain,  67. 
A  native  regiment  cuusisted  of  about  1,000  pri- 
vates, 120  native  non-commissioned  ofllcers,  and 
20  native  commissioned  ot^ieers :  the  remaining 
oflicers  were  European.  The  theory  of  a  regi- 
ment nqnired  aboiit  25  Enropean  offleeia;  bvft 
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from  nbsentfl^sm  on  fhrlonghs,  on  rtilf  »p- 
pointoent.s.  or  in  civil  duties,  the  number  was 
really  13  or  15.  Tho  nion  wtrc'  f^maller  in 
size,  but  'M  well  disciplined  nnd  as  hardy  aa 
tho  Knglisli  troops.  Unti!  tlie  rebellion  in 
1H67  porfV'^  r  .niidence  Wiis  I'rlt  in  the  loyalty 
of  these  truopu;  but  the  revolt  of  that  year, 
not  on  tho  part  of  tho  Indian  people,  but  of  tho 
native  Indian  Hi»]dier.'?,  n  nilore<l  a  cli.iiigo  in  tlio 
orgaimation  of  tho  army  necessary,  it  waa 
transferred  alon^vith  tbogoremtnent  of  India 
to  (ho  frown,  its  ninubers  larpily  rt  ilnc.-d,  and 
the  men  phiced  on  tho  footing  of  irrogulara. 

8EPP,  JonANsnm  NKTOiitnc,  a  Germui  lite- 
torian,  born  at  TOlz,  Bavaria,  in  1816.  Ho 
studied  at  the  university  of  Munich,  and  became 
tho  favorite  disciple  of  GOrres.  In  1845-'6  ho 
made  a  jourru  y  through  Byria,  Palestine,  and 
Epvpt,  niul  on  liis  i\  tnrn  wfis  n]'pointoil  profes- 
sor of  history  tit  tiio  university  of  Munich.  In 
1848,  in  conseqnenoo  of  tho  agitation  produced 
by  Lola  Montez,  he  was  removed  from  hif  <  liair, 
together  with  DolUnger,  Laaaulz,  Philipps,  and 
4  other  leaders  of  what  was  oallea  tho  Oatholio 
party,  but  was  restnrod  t.)  it  in  1850.  For  his 
anient  advocacy  of  tii6  interests  of  tho  Catholic 
church  he  was  created  by  tho  poj)©  a  knight 
of  tho  order  of  the  holy  sepulchre.  His  chief 
works  are  a  "Lifo  of  Christ"  (7  vols..  I'Jatis- 
bon,  1842-'6),  written  to  conntcriict  tliut  by 
Btranss,  nnd  Das  lldthuthum  nnd  desten  Be- 
ilfututif/  far  dan  Chrinfrnthvm  (:{  vols..  li=^53), 
a  CathoUo  parallel  to  bchelling'a  MythologU 
vnd  OffSmbarttn^. 

SEPS  (Dand  ),  a  r-n^  nf  s.wrian  reptiles  of 
tho  skink  family,  divided  by  modern  authors 
Into  aereral  inboironera.  Ih  the  fm)np  the  feet 
are  very  short,  3  <>r  4  toed  with  claws;  tho 
apex  of  the  tongue  ia  notched,  tho  eyes  lizard- 
like  witli  transparent  lower  lid ;  teeth  numer- 
ous and  conical;  body  snake-like,  and  tho 
scales  smooth  and  imbricated;  no  femoral 
porea.  The  4-toed  sops  (tcfradurtylua  Decre- 
tkndtf  P^ron)  has  the  nostrils  in  the  nasal 
Bctite,  and  a  conical  tail  about  as  long  as,  and 
hardly  dititinct  from,  tlio  body;  tho  color 
aboTo  is  brownish  spotted  with  black,  tho  rides 
orayish  with  dark  <](»fs,  an<l  wlnti-li  below;  it 
u  about  6^  inches  long,  tho  anterior  limbs  ^ 
and  the  posterior  |  of  an  inch ;  it  is  fonnd  in 
Australia  and  the  neifrhboring  islatnls.  The 
8-tocd  Heps  {hemirrgis  Df-re^iemis,  lUun.  and 
Bibr.)  is  distm finished  I'roiu  tho  last  chielly  by 
tho  mnnber  of  the  toes,  of  which  tlio  central  is 
the  loop.  Nt ;  the  colors  and  habitat  are  the 
same ;  tlu!  leiiL'th  is  about  4  inches,  the  anterior 
Ifanbs  \  of  an  inch  and  tho  posterior  about  half 
fls  loll?.  Tho  common  '-(ps  (sri.n  Chnleidicay 
Merr.)  has  a  more  elongated  body  and  shorter 
Umbs,  and  the  nostrils  are  between  the  nasal 
and  rostrnl  scntcs;  the  fcot  nro  J^-toi d.  The 
color  ia  bronze  above,  usually  with  4  loogita- 
dlnal  darker  stripes,  and  (rreeniah  white  below ; 
the  number  of  stripes  and  the  black  and  white 
markings  vary:  tlio  length  is  \i\  inches,  tho 
anterior  Umbs  ^  and  tlie  posterior  i  inch.  It 


fa  Tiviparona,  and  ia  fbnnd  in  sonthom  Esiofa 

nnd  northern  Africa;  the  food  consi-^t*  erf 
worms,  small  land  mr^llusks,  spidera  nrA  ij> 
secta.  An  allied  species  {heteromeUs  -i/^ifr». 
tavicus,  Dum.  and  Hibr.)  of  N.  Africa  has  onif 
2  toes  on  tho  fore  loot;  it  is  grayish 
dotted  with  bhick  above,  and  whitlah  l»eA»w ; 
tho  length  is  4^  inches,  the  anterior  limbs  | 
and  til'  1    '»^rior  J  of  an  inch. 

6£i'l  AI4IA  (Lat.  t^tum,  a  diviaionX  ooa- 
oretions  of  oalearoooa  and  sometunee  <^  fcr> 
rufiiioiifi  materials  divided  1'T  veins  ('f  \^  M-o 
calcareous  spar.  The  tortle-liko  r^ptaria  ars 
partlcnlarly  described  in  the  article  Coya^ 
TioNs.  In  EiiL'land  they  are  met  with  of  mmt' 
lar  forms  to  those  of  New  York,  and  som^ 
ajipUed  to  economical  uses.  They  are  caiii^s^d 
and  ground  to  powder  to  make  hydraulic  cem- 
ent, and  for  tlii'^  pnrpn«e  are  obtahu<!  in 
largo  quantities  in  Ciiichester  harbor  and  uff 
the  coast  of  llam]).shire»  imd  arc  al^o  iirocnrsd 
from  Harwich,  Shcppy,  and  otljer  j  lacoa.  On 
the  coast  of  Dorseti^hirc  a  stratum  of  (i<.-|<tariaa 
atone  is  largely  quarried  for  the  same  rturposik 
At  Weyiiiourli  tlie  turtle  stones  found  in  the 
Oxford  clay  are  cut  into  slabs  and  |>oliaho(i. 
and  make  handsome  tables. 

SEPTEMBER  (Lat.  septum,  som  iO,  the  9th 
month  of  the  year,  but  the  Ttli  wltfi  tlu  H 
mans,  iheir  year  beginning  with  M.ireh.  :ts  ri  e 
legal  year  dill  in  England  until  tlu-  (  h.-mjo  { 
stylo  in  iToi.  Tlie  name  is  still  retjiint-d  in 
most  European  languogos,  like  thoi>e  of  tho  i 
snoceeding  months,  notwithstanding  their  pre*> 
cut  inncnir.'icy.  Tit.'  A!i;:!o-S;ixons  called  it 
Oirat-JIonafhf  or  barley  month,  as  barley,  htr* 
vested  in  Beptomber,  was  their  moot  imp^  rtaat 
grain ;  and  in  Switzerland  it  is  still  called  Mer^ 
Mount,  harvest  montli.  It  has  80  day», 
SEPTITAGTNT,  See  Bibix,  vol.  iii.  p.  2S1. 
SEPULVEDA,  JrAx  Gmat  na,  a  SpaoiA 
historian,  born  at  Pozoblanco,  near  C"?^]^^r%, 
in  1490,  died  iu  1574.  He  aK<isted  C  iu-uii  al 
Ci\jetan  at  Naples  in  the  revision  of  the  Gn>«k 
Te«tnment,  in  1529  went  to  Homo  and  entered 
tho  service  of  Cardinal  Quinonez,  and.  rvturo- 
ing  to  Spain  in  1686,  was  api)ointed  chaplani 
nn<l  lii-(ori(tu'r;ipl;cr  tn  Clinrle-  V..  and  )Utrii>t- 
ed  with  the  education  of  the  emperor's  eideat 
son,  aitorward  Philip  II.  Ho  wrote  a  work  in 
opjosition  to  Las  Casas,  to  prove  that  the  war* 
fiinl  acts  of  the  Spaniards  in  America  were  jus* 
and  proper,  whicn  was  condemned  by  the  uni- 
versities of  Alcala  and  8alanianc.%  and  never 
printed.  Bi  -ido  a  number  of  treatises,  he 
wrote  in  Latin  a  iu.>tory  of  Charles  V.,  another 
of  Philip  IL,  and  a  narrative  of  the  Spai^ 
conquests  in  Mexico.  TTi>  \v  (>rV>  ere-  pnh- 
lished  by  the  royal  academy  uf  history  at  iU- 
drid  In  1780  (4  vols.  4to.). 

SEQr  ATCIin:.  a  n.  w  S.  W.  rn.  rf  Tenn., 
intersected  by  a  branch  of  the  Tennoaseo  river; 
pop.  in  1860,  8,120,  of  whom  901  wore 
The  surface  is  very  hilly  and  the  ^mI  moder- 
ately productive.  The  staples  are  wheat,  In- 
dian corn,  and  oata.   Capital,  Dmdap. 
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SEQCTN  (Ital .  Z'^rrTiinc,  from  mmso,  the  mint), 
an  Italian  aiu!  Turkish  gold  cc>in.  It  waj;  first 
a^^k  at  Veoioe  aboat  the  end  of  the  13th 
eeatnrr,  and  afterward  fax  all  the  other  Italian 
citie<!^  and  from  the  Levant  wjis  intrtxluced  into 
TarkeT.  The  Tuscan  seqnin  U  worth  $2.80, 
the  TarUth  from  $1.10  to  $1.76.  On  theob- 
f«n»  of  the  Italian  seqnin  b  generally  the  pa^ 
trcm  saint  of  the  city,  and  on  the  reverse  simply 
a  legend.  The  Turkiah  sequiu  beai^  on  the 
obmaa  tho  name  of  the  reigning  sultan,  with 
pr-mcrimr-s  a  prayer,  and  on  the  reverea  th* 
place  and  date  of  coinage. 

6ERAOLTO.  Bee  CxorarAirrarons. 

SET:A.rKVO.    See  Ro^sa  Sehat. 

SEKAMFORE,  a  town  of  British  India,  in 
thft  Bengal  presidency,  on  tiie  right  bank  of 
tbe  noi>gIy,  about  12  m.  N.  from  Calcutta, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  rriilroad;  pop. 
aboat  13,000.  It  oxionds  about  a  mile  along 
tibe  rivOT,  and  is  well  built  and  clean.  Seram- 
p,~,r.-  f.-»rTri.  rIv  belonged  to  Denmark,  bnt  was 
parcliased  by  the  English  in  1645.  Tiie  Urst 
Baptist  minion  fur  co«iTerting  the  people  of 
Hindostan  to  Oliri!*tianity  was  established  here, 
bat  tt  baa  «inoe  been  removed  to  Calcutta.  The 
FHead  of  India,"  one  of  the  prlneipal  journals 
of  tli  ir  '  untry.  is  pablished  in  Seramporo. 

>KK  A  I'H  (Heb.  santph,  bnminjr  or  nery),  an 
or*i«r  of  unsrels  represented  by  the  prophets  of 
the  Old  Testament  ae  aomranding  the  throne 
r/f  (rod.  whom  they  are  constantly  occupied  in 
prakiitf  with  their  voices.  They  derive  their 
■ane  from  their  dazzling  or  fiery  appearmee, 
an-!  uro  trotu-rally  .«!{n-»ken  of  in  connection 
wiih  the  cherubim,  with  whom  they  Are  oilen 
Hemmed.  Thoeedeseribedbylwiahhadeaoh 
6  winp*,  with  2  of  wliich  he  covered  his  feet, 
with  2  his  face,  and  with  the  %  othera  flew 
^isa.  *  i.  2-6.) 

SBRAPfiSi  or  SAB.iPia,  an  E^ryptian  dinnity, 
who**  worship  was  introduced  in  the  rriLii  of 
the  &nl  Ptolemy.  According  to  Plutarch  and 
Taeitns.  Ptolemy,  warned  hj  a  dream,  sent  to 
S'-n^T*^-  tV,r  a  r-'''>-sal  -ta^no.  which  on  its  arri- 
teI  at  Alexandria  was  declared  to  repreiient 
the  pod  Serapw.  He  mnat  therefore  hare  been 
pre^^oa<ly  known  iu  EL'.v[.t,  though  he  cannot 
be  iden!itie<l  with  either  of  the  old  national 
eods.  The  E^'yptians  themselves  never  ao- 
knowIedKe<l  him  in  their  pantheon,  but  he  waa 
the  prin.  '['al  divinity  in  the  Oreek  and  Koman 
toiras,  and  was  comddered  to  be  either  Osiris, 
Aralapioa,  Jnpiter,  or  Pinto.  The  temple 
Serapenm  wirs  bnilt  at  Alexandria  for  the  re- 
eepcion  of  the  statue,  and  was  the  last  bold  of 
(he  p^^ana  in  that  after  the  faitrodnction 
of  Ghri?itianity.  It  was  amagnidcont  structure, 
Fupported  by  arches,  and  divided  within  into 
spaci'jns  apartments.  *'  The  consecrated  bnild- 
ingK."  says  Gibbon,  ''were  sorronnded  bj  a 
quadranfrular  p"rii>  <.  ;•  the  ^tritely  halls  and  cx- 
^aiidte  iitatues  displayed  the  triumph  of  the  arts; 
and  the  treasurea  of 'ancient  learning  were  pre- 
8-:  *v,  ■!  in  f;i!a«"^'n?;  Alexandrian  library,  which 
liad  ariaen  with  new  splendor  from  ita  aidiea.'" 


It  was  destroyed  by  the  bbhop  Theophilna,  hj 
order  of  Theoih.j'ius,  in  ^HO  :  and  tin.-  i.ulr..^sal 
statue  of  Serapis  was  involved  in  the  ruin  of 
hia  temple  and  reUgion."  There  waa  abo  a 
celebrated  temple  of  Scrapls  at  Memphis,  the 
remaias  of  which  were  dL^covered  bjr  K.  Man* 
ettein  1860. 

SERBATI.   See  Rosmixi  Serbati. 

SERENADE  (Ital.  terenata,  from  Lat.  ser^ut, 
clear),  literally,  music  performed  in  the  open 
«hr  on  a  clear  night.  Among  the  nationa  of 
snrr*!  rn  Enrope  it  sij.'nitlf.s  the  amatory  sonj»s, 
aci^ompanied  by  the  guitar,  with  which  lovera 
&Tor  tbeSr  mistreeaea  at  ni^L  Anj  mmdo 
performed  in  the  open  nir  at  ni^t,  whetlior 
vocal,  instrumental,  or  mixedf  if  of  a  coupli* 
mentary  character,  is  now  ^lled  a  serenade. 

SERF  (IM.  terrm,  a  aer^ant  or  slave),  a 
term  descriptive  of  the  condition  of  a  larire 
purtiuu  of  the  people  of  Eure'[ie  iu  the  middio 
agea  and  in  later  thnea.  Slavery  and  various 
forms  of  bondajre  prevailed  throughout  tlio 
whole  of  the  Koman  empire,  and  skverj  waa 
known  to  some  of  the  taoea  bj  whom  thst  em- 
pire wa-*  overthrown;  and  out  of  the  sueial 
and  political  conflicts  produced  bj  the  barba- 
rian  mvaaione  of  the  empire  arose  that  form  of 
society  which  is  known  as  the  feudal  system, 
wbii  h  rxi'ted  for  several  ecntnriesi  in  most 
parts  i.f  Europe,  and  in  which  there  were  va- 
rious degrees  of  servitude.  The  invaders  found 
a  portion  of  the  agricultural  p<'i.nhitir»ns  of 
the  countries  thej  entered  and  acquired  in  a 
medium  condition  between  ser^tode  and  frea* 
doin.  These  were  the  coloni,  or  bond  labor- 
ers, who  were  attached  to  estates.  In  Gaul, 
where  the  feodal  eyatem  experienced  its  great> 
est  development,  and  where  sert'dom  became 
the  rno?t  extensive  and  severe  in  its  ajtplicAtion 
to  the  ma£«cii  of  the  people,  the  German  coa« 
(pieroTS  gave  themselves  up  to  the  enjoyments 
t>f  war  and  the  chase,  and  to  the  gro>"*<  r  sensual 
pleasures,  while  their  flocks  were  tended  and 
their  lands  tilled  by  slaves,  some  of  whom  paid 
rent  in  kind,  while  other-^  stored  the  prounce 
of  their  labors  for  their  ma!>tcr3,  deducting  a 
small  amoimt  for  their  own  snbsistenoe.  So* 
ciety  was  composed  of  lords,  vassals,  and 
slaves,  and  labor  was  almost  entirely  servile 
and  compulsory,  tjume  persons  pi'»>eost;d 
more  than  20,000  slaves  each.  The  capitnlaiT 
de  Villix  show>  tliat  the  royal  f  iruis  were  cul- 
tivated by  slaves,  and  it  is  estimated  that  they 
embraoed'  a  fourth  part  of  the  land.  In  time 
the  benefice?  that  were  granted  became  herita- 
ble, so  that  the  beneficiarj  exercised  over  the 
BlsTes  not  merely  the  power  of  an  owner,  baft 
also  that  of  a  ma^ristrate.  The  tendency  of 
events  under  the  Ml  rovingian  and  rr.rlmin^ian 
kiijfTs  was  to  tlie  increase  of  strviuide.  The 
revolts  and  commotions  that  were  then  so  com- 
mon had  the  elfeet  <>i  rapidly  increa!^in<.'  the 
enslaved  chutes,  by  forcing  free  meu  into 
them.  Montesquieu  asserts  that  at  the  beirin> 
nin^  of  the  ascendency  of  tlic  third  dyna-^ty, 
in  the  lOtb  ceaturjr,  nearly  all  the  people  of 
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France  were  serfs.  The  exkrane  flafferlngs  of 

the  people  from  famiuo  compelled  many  of 
them  to  sell  themselves  iuto  slavery,  thus  ex- 
ohaoiring  liberty  for  bread,  vhieh  has  heppened 
in  all  ages,  but  whicli  was  a  more  common 
proceeding  in  the  ifth  century  than  at  any 
other  time.  Others  exdianged  liberty  Ibr  the 
protection  of  powerful  men.  Offenders  against 
the  laws,  who  could  not  pay  the  compositiona 
demanded  of  them,  and  persons  who  bad  ftdled 
♦,o  i>erform  tlieir  military  duties,  were  made 
eerf^,  or  were  liable  to  be  so  made.  8ome 
men  became  the  property  of  churches  and 
monasteries^  to  receive  in  retara  such  spiritual 
benefits  as  it  was  in  the  power  of  those  insti- 
tutions to  give  them.  The  liberty  of  the  small 
landed  proprietors  was  always  in  danger  of 
being  lost ;  mvl  their  powerful  neighbors  did 
frequently  seize  their  estates,  they  were  not 
likely  in  all  oases  to  neglect  to  seise  thdr  per- 
sons. The  difference  between  the  poor  free- 
men and  the  servile  classes  was  very  great  in 
theory,  but  it  often  happened  that  the  former 
were  badly  treated,  and  do^'nuled  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  latter.   Alter  the  failure  of  the 

f>urpose8  of  the  early  kings  of  the  Carlovingian 
ine,  through  the  wealmess  of  their  anocesaors, 
the  feudal  system  heeame  a  necessity,  and  was 
the  mode  in  w  hich  the  influential  classes  sought 
to  effect  an  organized  society;  and  that  im- 
plied the  political  and  personal  enslavement  of 
most  of  the  people.  !But  the  change  that  was 
bronght  about  was  not  entirely  nn&vorable  to 
the  poor.  The  cffeet  of  the  barbarian  conqnc-ta 
had  hem  on  the  whole  advantageous  to  the 
dayes  fonnd  in  the  conqnered  oonntries,  thongb 
it  had  considerably  depressed  the  coloni.  The 
two  classes  of  forced  laborers  had  been  bronght 
nearer  together,  the  more  favored  class  suffer- 
ing somewhat  mnn  the  change,  while  the  less 
favored  clan's  gained  a  little  therefrom.  For 
several  centuries  this  state  of  tiungs  la>-ted,  to 
the  detriment  of  the  cohni,  or  villeins,  as  they 
were  called  by  the  jurisconsults.  The  effect 
of  the  establishment  of  the  feudal  system,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  benefidal  to  the  Tilleina. 
Tlioir  condition,  says  Ilnllam,  then  "  actinind 
some  tixity ;  they  were  subjected  to  a  multitude 
of  dnes,  often  odions  and  abrard ;  but  however 
rnmerous  they  were,  however  odious,  however 
absurd,  when  he  had  once  paid  them  the  villein 
no  longer  owed  any  thing  to  his  lord ;  the  seign- 
enr  hra  not  ftill  power  over  his  villein ;  the 
latter  wft"?  not  a  ?<lnve,  a  thinjr  of  which  the 
proprietor  might  dii»pose  at  his  pleasure.  A 
principle  of  right  soared  constantly  above  their 
relations ;  and  the  weak  knew,  np  to  a  certain 
poiut,  that  he  had  some  ground  to  go  upon, 
some  theory  of  appeal."  While  the  villeins 
thiT^  gained  from  the  trinmidi  of  the  itrinciple 
of  feudolbm,  the  serfs  did  not  suffer,  their  con- 
dition being  assimiUvted  to  that  of  the  villeins, 
and  bt'ooniing  fixed.  Chattel  slavery  ceased 
to  exist,  and  they  could  not  l>o  honprht  and 
sold,  as  had  previously  been  the  ca»e.  This 
was  ptinoipally  owing  to  the  inflnenoe  of  the 


church,  whieh  doMNUieed  traffic  in  Chrijtiiu 
The  serfs  became  hereditary  bondmen, 
were  employed  on  the  soil,  with  wbidi  tla^ 
were  transferred.  The  difference  betvea  th 
serfs  and  the  villeins,  however,  was  so  fain:  is 
many  respects  that  they  are  generally  «puk«i 
of  as  foiming  one  and  the  same  dasi  w  p» 
sons,  even  by  the  hi^'hest  authorities,  mi  \j 
writers  who  in  other  places  have  been  mi- 
ftal  to  mark  the  distmotion  between  tbon. 
This  distinction  was  real,  the  villeins  holikz  i 
medium  position  between  tlie  >vrf>  sndthe  j.- 
genuous  clas^c*,  or  freeniea.  Th«  K-rfe,  »lu> 
are  sometimes  spoken  of  as  a  lower  elm  of 
villeins,  were,  in  theory,  in  the  mn^t  ibj«t 
state,  and  practically  they  often  wer«  m, 
thongb,  as  stated,  the  improvement  of  vilha^ 
was  not  without  its  etTect  on  the  serf's  cotdi- 
tioQ.  Beaumauoir,  after  pointing  out  \ht  rva 
oonditlons  of  gentlemen  and  ftkmea,  nji: 
"The  third  estate  of  men  is  that  of  «^DcLs^&re 
not  free ;  and  these  are  not  all  of  oce  cmO' 
tion,  for  some  are  so  subject  to  their  lord  tte 
he  may  take  all  they  have,  alive  ordead,aDd 
impripon  them  whenever  lie  please*,  beiii^  4^'- 
countable  tu  none  but  God;  while  other* «* 
treated  more  gently,  from  whom  the  lord  m 
take  nothing  but  customary  payments,  tli'u^i 
at  their  death  all  they  have  escheats  to  lini.' 
The  former  were  sorft,  the  latter  viUemi.  Tk« 
villein  was  ohliired  to  remain  upon  hi?  lorJ'? 
estate,  lie  could  not  sell  liis  lands,  &iA  ha 
person  was  bonnd,  and  he  eonld  be  reebunMl 
and  Itrouirht  back  if  he  left  his  8ii|«  rior.  Tiai 
was  the  condition  of  both  seriis  and  vill«i&ii 
bat  the  former  were  bonnd  to  the  perfera* 
ance  of  ignoble  services,  from  which  the  litur 
were  exempt.  "  In  En^rland."  savs  HalLim.  "iS 
leofct  IVom  the  reign  of  llcnry  ll  .oneotlji 
and  that  the  inferior  species,  exi.«t€d ;  iLdft 
ble  of  property,  and  destittite  of  redrew  «• 
cei't  atjainst  the  most  outrageous  iiyuries.  Th« 
lord  could  seise  whatever  wey  aeqntnid  or  in- 
herited, or  convey  them,  apart  fr^m  the  Imi 
to  a  stranger.  Their  tenure  bound  tbem  u 
what  were  oidled  villein  services,  ignobk  h 
their  nature,  and  indeterniinatc  in  il  i-ir  Je* 
grco ;  tlio  fcllnig  of  timber,  the  carrjuig  of 
mannre,  the  repairing  of  roads  for  their  nnli 
who  seems  to  have  possessed  an  equallj 
bounded  riprht  over  their  labor  and  its  fmiti 
But  hy  the  customs  of  France  md  Gonnitij, 
persoris  in  this  al(Ject  state  seem  to  have  I  eeo 
called  serfs,  and  distinp-ni'-hed  from  villeifl** 
who  were  only  bound  to  lixed  paymentjs  usi 
dnties  in  reepect  of  their  lord.  thou;:h.  as 
seems,  witlmut  any  Iciral  redre«<  if  r:l:ur^tl^J 
him."  it  was  only  against  his  lord,  however, 
that  the  viUetn  was  without  rights,  at  leut  is 
EnL'land;  and  "he  might  inherit,  purchaj*, 
sue  in  tlie  courts  of  law,  though,  as  defaxidaDl  m 
a  real  action  or  suit  wherein  land  ws»  dtfoiw, 
he  might  shelter  himself  under  the  plea  of  ni- 
lennfre."  Children  generally  fullowcd  the  CM' 
dition  of  their  motlter,  but  in  Euclaiid  ihe  It0 
of  the  filther  determined  that  of  the  diildnB  « 
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&rba<'k  as  the  roign  of  Henry  I.,  the  llrafc  tfahd  the  feudal  law  that  no  rotnrier  conld  aoqnif* 

of  the  12th  cr  nturv.    There  the  law  pre^nraed  or  hold  a  fiof.    Tlio  law  of  Philip  Aufriistn<'  was 
that  the  fathcTB  uf  the  bastards  of  female  vil-  therefore  absolatcly  necessary,  to  give  validitj 
leini  were  firee,  or  that  bastards  were  the  soub  to  the  new  Btate  of  things  that  had  been  bronght 
of  nobody,  and  thercforo  cnuM  not  bo  tTio  pons  about  by  the  action  of  the  nobles  tlicm-elvcs; 
ftf  skves.   la  France,  the  free  woman  who  and  it  was  a  severe  blow  to  fvit  lalisoi,  ol 
married  *  serf  was  treated  Mbeingr  of  her  hii8>  whloh  tiie  enshtTement  of  the  iHofic  was  » 
band's  condition  ;  and  in  Flanders,  if  a  free  necessary  incident.  The  creation  of  the  boargs 
man  married  a  villein,  he  became  a  villein  him-  or  comnmne«*  aftbrded  places  of  refuge  to  those 
self  after  living  with  her  a  year.   Before  the  serfs  who  fled  from  their  lorda,  and  thus  buill 
establishment  of  the  feudal  system,  and  under  up  a  portion  of  sooietj  wllieli  was  hostile  to 
the  Carlnviiijnan  nile,  \t  liad  !»con  [>rovided  feudalism,  and  which  was  supported  by  the 
that  a  free  maa  who  laid  tiikeu  a  villein  to  wife  French  kings,  who  were  ever  on  the  watch  to 
could  divorce  her  if  he  had  been  deceived  as  to  inerease  their  power  at  the  expense  of  the 
her  ctMiditi  m.    VilKins  conld  not  m-r-v  with-  deignenrs.    Lonb  X.,  in  1315,  cmanoipateJ  all 
OQt  their  lord's  consent,  or  they  forfeiuU  their  persona  in  the  royal  domaioB  upon  their  pay- 
property,  or  were  fined.  The  treatment  of  the  Ing  a  Mr  eotnposition,  bis  object  bein|i;  to  eel 
eerrik"  el-s-e-i  ditfered  inneb  in  difTerenf  conn-  an  oxatnplo  to  all  seiirneura;  but  his  exainide 
trie-*,  and  villenage  literally  disappeared  from  was  not  extensively  followed.   Philip  the  Fair 
England  long  before  it  was  broken  up  in  France,  emancipated  the  villeins  on  the  royal  domains 
^Sotne  faint  traces  of  the  institution  of  villen-  in  Langnedoo»  but  the  number  of  freemen  waa 
i2*r  in  England,  says  Macaulay,  "  were  detect-  always  greater  in  southern  France  than  in  the 
cd  by  the  curious  bo  late  as  the  days  of  the  north,  except  in  Normandy,   One  of  the  chief 
Stoart'' :  nor  has  that  institation  ever,  to  this  effects  of  the  cmsades  was  to  favor  emaoci* 
1    r,  be-.-n  aKulished  by  statute. "    The  elmndi  j)ati<>n.    Previou-ly  tJi    obstacles  in  tlie  way 
▼as  one  of  the  principal  agents  in  this  change,  to  emancipation  were  almost  iasurmountabiew 
so  rilently  yet  so  eflfbotivelx  wrought,  and  The  labor  of  the  rilleins  was  very  Talnable  ia 
withont  exciting  any  disturbance.    It  is  the  their  lords,  and  a  lay  noMe  "  was  unable  to  en- 
taidmony  of  the  most  eminent  of  Protestant  franchise  the  serf  without  the  concurrence  of 
l^orians,  tlrnt  so  snccesfsftiUy  had  she  "  used  each  in  turn  of  the  various  other  lords  who,  in 
htr  fomudable  machinery  that,  before  the  ref-  the  long  chain  of  fendal  dependence,  might 
ormation  came,  she  had  t  nfranchwed  almost  have  an  intort      mediate  or  immediate,  or 
ill  the  bondmeu  in  the  kingd^mi  except  her  more  or  less  remote,  in  the  fief  to  which  the 
0^  who,  to  do  her  jnstioe,  peem  to  have  serf  belon^ied."   To  emancipate  a  serf  on  an 
been  very  ti  ndeHy  treated." — In  Franre.  t!ie  ecolesiastical  estate  wouM  have  been  to  alien- 
tiutitution  lingered  until  a  period  witiiin  the  ate  a  part  of  the  church's  property,  and  that 
nemorr  of  men  now  living;  but  the  rise  of  property  was  iiHriienable  acoording  to  the  oaii» 
men  froMi  a  servile  condition  began  Very  early  on  law.    The  crusades  operated  to  ehange 
in  that  country,  and  continued  to  go  on  until  this,  as  military  service  was  incompatible  with 
great  changes  were  effected.    Many  of  the  the  servile  condition.  The  serf  who  took  the 
fpfoni  aspired  to  freedom  at  the  time  when  the  cross  bef  ain<>  free,  not  throngh  the  force  <rf 
feudal  system  was  in  it^*  nin^t  flonri*hing  state,  positive  law,  but  beranse  opinion  was  so  ptrong 
•nd  not  a  few  of  them  were  successful  in  in  his  favor  that  his  owntr  durst  not  reciaiui 
thpowin:?  off  their  bonds.  Those  on  the  estates  him,  either  wliile  in  st  rvice  or  after  his  retoro. 
of  kiDk's  and  rlnirchrnen  were  soonest  erm' tied  Tlie  erns;ide?5,  tno.  hy  introducliis  unwonted 
to  du  this,  for  obnous  rea*»ons.   By  the  middle  habits  of  change  of  place,  greatly  increased  the 
of  the  18th  oentnry  so  many  Tilleins  had  be-  numbers  of  those  wandering  vagrants  whom 
c^^me  possessed  of  !i<  fs.  tliat  even  St.  l.ouis  the  law  had  previously  presumed  to  be  serfs, 
^iawelf,  who  favored  the  rise  of  the  people,  be-  and  assigned  to  the  lord  on  whose  propert/ 
CBM  slanned.  and  sought  to  put  a  stop  to  the  they  remained  beyond  a  year  and  a  day.  nnlesa 
practice.    But  he  did  not  t^ike  from  them  the  they  acknowledged  themselves  to  be  the  prop- 
they  had  acquired,  whifh  has  jnitly  been  erty  of  some  other  lord.    The  ernsader^  were 
to  prove  that  the  number  uf  such  tiefs  was  soldiers  of  the  cross,  and  it  would  not  answer 
and  the  class  of  emancipated  eoloni  too  to  deal  with  them  as  slaves.   It  was  allowed  to 
nirfl.Tr>u'»  to  bp  a^'sniled.     Two  rroncrntions  vagrants  to  declare  them'i<Llve3  the  king^s  vas- 
«arHt.-,  i'hiiip  Augustus  had  provided  by  law  sals,  and  such  voa^als  were  free.  Further,  this 
that  the  royal  inyestitnre  of  any  man  with  a  movement  of  the  people  eaosed  fiToat  additiooi 
B*f  r.i'-M-.]  filjjj  ffofn  the  rank  i>f  a  roturirr  to  to  be  madv  to  the  ]>opulations  of  the  eonirannes, 
t  . i  f  a  noble.   This  had  become  necessary  in  and  the  gates  of  the  communes  stood  constant- 
('     lence  of  the  sale  of  their  fie&  by  nobles  ly  open  to  refugees;  and  whoever  resided 
"  wore  desirous  of  becoming  cnisaders.  therein  for  a  year  and  a  day,  being  a  serf  aft 
iHere  were  none  but  citizens  of  the  bonr?«  who  the  beginning  of  that  term,  became  a  free  man. 

parchase  the  property  thiis  ottered,  and  So  serf  eoold  be  a  hourgeotM,  for  in  the  citizens 

^wyof  those  citizens  were  either  Tilleins  by  of  a  booiy  resided,  colie.  tively,  its  seigneory; 

|"th  or  the  descendants  of  villeins;  and  until  and  a  serf  could  not  hnld  seigneuria^  riiilits. 

crosftdee  it  was  an  establiahed  prioci^  of  But  when  the  serf  who  had  ts^keu  refuse  in  a 
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botixg  liad  aoqnind  flwodom,  Im  iMcame  a  citi- 
zen on  easy  terma.  Before  tlie  crusades  these 
bourgs  bad  become  so  many  plaoes  of  refuge  to 
men  of  servile  oondition ;  and  the  criiaades  led 

to  the  great  increnso  of  tlie  number  of  siuh 
fugitives.   Thus  tlie  communes  were  strength- 
ened, and  the  feadal  system  was  weakened,  and 
with  tlio  weakening  of  that  system  was  eman- 
cipation made  the  easier.   The  orusadee  also 
promoted  (wromeroe,  and  created  new  eonroes 
of  wealth,  which  things  were  ftivoraMo  to  free- 
dom.   NovcrthelesB,  serfdom  was  not  abol- 
ished throughout  France  until  the  French  revo- 
lution, and  serfs  could  not  be  nianumittetl  with- 
oiii  letters  patent  from  the  Idiifr.   In  1615  the 
tun  itat  prayed  the  king  to  enfranchise  all 
sen^  on  tiieh*  paying  a  composition,  but  tlieir 
prayer  wn-^  t:m^  TKanl.    It  wns  a  Freiu  li  rule 
of  law,  uud  as  buch  put  in  practice  concerning 
foreigners  as  early  as  the  18th  oentnry,  that 
whoever  entered  France,  being  a  eJave,  bocarae 
free ;  but  the  practice  of  the  country  was  very 
different  toward  the  massM  of  the  natiFes. 
That  terrible  insurrection  known  as  the  Jac- 
querie, which  occurred  in  1357,  just  after  the 
battle  of  Poitiers,  was  caused  by  the  sulferings 
of  the  ])eople  at  the  hands  <n  tiie  seigneurs, 
tlioMgh  its  iinrncdiate  occasion  was  the  addi- 
tiuual  sufferinjx  that  was  created  by  the  Kn^H'-h 
wars.   The  fierceness  of  the  peasants  o|><  i\it  <.  d 
disadvantafrcoiisly  to  their  cause,  as  it  affordod 
an  excuse  for  keeping  them  in  a  subordinate 
oondition ;  and'from  tnst  thno  the  progress  of 
cmanrijmtion  became  slow.    The  triiiiupli  of 
the  central  power,  too,  was  injurious  to  the  ser- 
vile classes,  as  the  kings  no  longer  had  oceamon 
to  fa\  or  the  people  at  the  expense  of  the  nobles. 
From  the  closing  years  of  the  14th  century, 
therefore,  the  condition  of  the  French  people 
ceased  to  be  directly  ati'i^ctcd  by  those  causes 
wlitch  previously  liad  tciukd  to  tlieir  elc'Viitinn ; 
but  general  causes  to  that  cud  still  remained  in 
operation,  and  at  least  prevented  their  condi- 
tion from  boconung  worse. — In  Italy  the  people 
bad  become  free  by  the  13tb  century ;  and  in 
some  of  the  German  countries  the  peasants  had 
acijuired  their  freedom  bct'uro  the  <  b>f.e  of  tlio 
Ibth  century,  but  in  other  j^arts  of  the  country 
thej  remained  in  a  oondition  of  modified  vil- 
lenage  until  the  present  century.  The  same  re- 
mark holds  of  other  countries  of  northern  and 
eastern  Europe. — In  England  tlic  siiito  of  must 
of  the  laboring  people  was  on  the  whole,  and 
comparatively  speaking,  mild  down  to  the 
time  of  Henry  II.  (1164-'8!)).    Tlie  tilUmi  of 
Domesday  Book  were  the  ceorU  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  law  ;  mid  in  tlio  second  generation  nfter 
the  Norman  conquest  the  villeiu  was  mentioned 
as  a  freeman.  But  in  the  next  generation  he 
becnnie  coniiiletely  (lipendont  npon  tlie  lord, 
and  his  general  condition  was  a  very  harsh  one, 
though  somewhat  mitigated  by  the  existence 
of  leual  fictions,  and  by  opinion.   "  This  class," 
says  Iliillam,     was  distinguished  into  vilh^ns 
regtirdaut,  who  had  been  attached  from  time 
immemorial  to  «  certaia  manor,  and  viUeios  in 


groo^  where  snch  territorial  pii  jfilliw  tsrf 

never  existed,  or  had  been  broken.    In  tti 
condition  of  these,  whatever  has  been  mjA  ^ 
some  writers,  I  can  find  bo  manner  of  dilfcr> 
ence;  tlie  distinct'  n  was  morolj  tecbnica!. 
and  afiectcd  only  the  mode  of  pleading.*'  Grad- 
nally  the  condition  of  the  English  villeins  we 
improved,  until  the  system  >ilently  di*ap]>ear«4. 
By  the  middle  of  the  14th  century  thore  w«« 
many  peasants  who  had  become  free  labor«ia, 
and  who  worked  for  wages.   The  l!^»g>M|t  vfr 
leins  of  that  time  shared  in  thot 
sion  to  servitude  which  led  the  Jac^jue*  lo  ri** 
in  France,  and  the  rebellion  that  takes  its  naae 
from  Wat  Tyler  was  of  piibRtantially  the  j.aTnr  1 1- 
ture  as  that  in  which  Guiilaume  Caiiet  tigurwj, 
though  the  English  revolt  was  a  quarter  of  a 
century  later  tlnin  the  French.    Aft- r  that  rts 
bellion  was  qnelled  the  tone  of  pariiaxuentsry 
aoUon  towani  the  villeins  was  rerj  serere  for  • 
tijno;  but  this  did  not  last,  either  becanse  tih« 
kin^  opposed  it,  or  because  an.L'or  di-np^teartd 
as  the  cause  of  it  faded  away.    Fi  um  ibe  cloee 
of  the  14th  century  the  tendency  to  the  abeSI* 
tion  of  Eni:!i>h  villenage  was  very  stri»ng.  TL« 
last  nneiini\  ()eal  evidence  as  to  its  exi^«sc«  h 
believed  to  bo  a  Commission  of  ElizalMtlL,  dated 
lo74,  directing  the  enfruncLi-ement  of  b<r 
bondmen  and  bondwomen  on  certain  maocn^ 
upon  payment  of  a  fine;  bnt  no  donht  it  ecr 
isted  somewhat  later  than  tliat  ]»eriod. — The 
Polish  peasantry  were  enslaved  by  the  nob]e^ 
bnt  thejwere  never  chattel  daree;  simI  amoag 
the  canses  of  the  fall  of  Poland  was  xhv  watt- 
dom  that  there  existed.   Since  its  p.-.rr  tioT>  t 
considerable  improvement  of  the  coiidiiK'u  uf 
the  peasants  has  taken  place  In  Tarious  prov- 
inces.   In  Hungary,  the  last  remnants  of  -^  -f- 
dom  were  nbulished  i)y  the  laws  of  1K48.  In  ha^ 
sio,  serfdom  was  unknown  until  ]59S«  tho«gh 
chattel  slavery  had  loiiir  exi-^ted  there.  Serf- 
dom was  introduced  by  Boris  Uoduuofi*,  and  ia 
a  few  years  all  the  rural  popolations  weie 
Ptiliject  to  it.  with  the  exception  of  tV,«i-.e  ^  i  r- 
sons  who  resided  in  the  free  communes  c«>n- 
stitutingthe  crown  domains.  The  legi<l:uio» 
of  Peter  the  Grt  at  transformed  tlie  surl^  on 
private  estates  into  a  condition  of  chattflh^Hxl, 
while  those  on  the  royal  domains  enjoyed  com- 
parative freedom ;  but  as  preat  grants  of  Und 
and  serfs  were  made  by  the  Rtipsiun  sovereigns 
Lo  individuals,  myriads  of  jKa-ants  were  thos 
converted  into  serfs  of  ibe  hiwt  >t  grade.  The 
first  sovereign  who  laliored  with  surce«f>  to 
put  a  stop  to  this  !)ractice  was  Kioholas.  Al- 
exander I.  fiivorea  emancipation,  bnt  he  rae> 
cecdod  only  in  the  T^altio  i>n'\liices.  ar.d  thrre 
not  fully,   borne  of  the  Kussian  nobles  freed 
all  their  serfs  during  liis  reign.  KivLoks 
wos  friendly  to  emancipation,  but  the  cimuiH 
stances  of  his  reign  were  ni>t  <8o.    ^filitHrv  i^r- 
vice  emancipated  tlio  serf,  iuhI  nl-i*  hi?  wile 
and  children.    Alexander  II.  boc.me  caar  ia 
Feb.  1855,  and  as  won  m  be  had  retstored 
peace,  be  began  his  labors  in  the  cause  of  enum- 
cation,  propoidDg  to  free  all  tba  aerA.  bsi 
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;rradQa]lj.  He  has  eueoaatered  considerable 
'  •pposition,  and  long  preparatfona were  nnavotd- 

able.    On  March  17,  1881,  the  "imperial  iniuii- 
**^^*to"  emaneipatine:  the  serfs  was  published, 
r  -A  O  jearcs  from  that  date  aro  required  to  effect 
:  1  e  imperial  purpose,  and  during  that  time  the 
v^ltl  system  will  bo  maintained,  and  as  mnch 
longer  aa  shall  be  necessary  to  perfect  the  ar- 
ran^ments  for  the  eonvereion  of  20,000,000 
acrf^  into  freemen.  The  czar  tells  the  serfs  that, 
*•  to  render  the  transactions  between  the  pro- 
prietors and  the  peasants  more  cnsy,  in  vmne 
'f  which  the  latter  may  acquire  in  fnH  prop- 
ortjr  their  homestead  and  the  land  they  ocoupj, 
the  goTemment  will  adrance  aasistancef  ao- 
cordiug  to  a  special  regulation,  by  moans  of 
loans,  or  a  transfer  of  «lehts  incunihering  an 
estate."  The  undv-Tiakuig  haaboen  commenced 
in  a  conservative  spirit,  bat  there  is  a  strong 
party  of  the  nobility  opposed  to  it,  while  at  the 
aame  time  manx  (^f  the  peasants  are  for  immedi- 
ate emancipation.   The  tone  of  the  "  imperial 
niiUiifcsto"  ii  far  from  heinp;  confident.  The 
ciroumstances  of  Europe  will  have  much  effect 
oti  the  moTemeot.  Peaee  will  promote  tbt 
emperor's  purpose,  while  the  occurrcnco  of 
Tvar  to  which  Russia  shonid  be  Apart/  would 
probably  delay  its  fulfilment. 

SKKGEANT  (Lat.  »erti€n$)^  a  non-eommia- 
«!ionod  otBcer  in  a  company  of  infiintry  or  a 
troop  of  cavalry,  who  drills  or  instructs  in 
daacipUne  the  recruits,  and  on  parade  acta  a* 
marker  or  guide  in  the  performance  of  the  evo- 
lutioos.  The  covering  sergeant  stands  behind 
the  officer  in  conamand  of  the  company  when 
tho  battalion  is  in  line,  and  i:f  on  the  command 
to  open  ranks  steps  into  the  place  vacated  by 
him ;  when  the  ranka  are  closed  he  resntaea 
bis  former  position.  Every  regiment  has  a 
color  guard  of  from  4  to  0  sergeants,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  protect  tho  colors.  In  some  scr- 
Tioea  tho  colora  are  borne  by  these  color  ser- 
geant^. Tho  serpreant  major,  the  first  nou- 
commii^iooed  otli<  or  of  a  rcgimout,  assists  the 
adjatant ;  the  quartermaster  sergeant  acta  un- 
der the  rejfimentul  qnartennaster  in  many  de- 
tail relating  to  tlie  interior  economy  of  the 
regiment;  the  orderly  sergeant,  or  first  ser- 
pennt  of  a  compnny,  commnni<nite=!  tho  orders 
of  the  day  as  received  from  tlie  adjutant  to  his 
company  officers,  and  warns  the  men  for  doty. 
In  the  U.  S,  service  ordnance  sergeants,  select- 
ed from  meritorious  sergeants,  are  ai)pointed 
to  take  charge  of  tho  ordnance,  arms,  muni- 
tiima,  &c.,  at  the  different  military  posts. — Scr- 
?pint>  at  arms  were  originally  officers  of  police 
wiiu  attended  tho  person  of  the  king  and  other 
great  diirnitaries,  but  who  are  now  chiefly  enio 
ployed  in  tho  house'?  of  parliament  to  exocnto 
the  commands  of  the  presiding  oflicer,  or  ap- 
prehend offianders  agmnst  parliamentary  priv- 
ilcgcs  and  tho  maintcnunce  of  order.  Olliccrs 
invested  with  similar  functions  are  attached  to 
the  XJ.  8.  congress  and  to  all  other  legislative 
bodies  in  the  Union. — A  Rergoant  at  law,  in 
Fjigiand,  ia  a  lawyer  of  the  highest  rank  under 
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a  judge.  Until  1846  sergeants  had  the  excln* 
sfve  privilege  of  pleading  In  all  trisls  at  bar  in 

the  court  of  common  pleas,  bnt,  except  in  the 
matter  of  proccdcDce,  the  barristers  are  now  on 
a  profesaional  eijuality  with  them.  The  judges, 
who  are  always  selected  from  the  aergeants^ 
address  the  latter  from  the  bench  as  brothers. 
£3ergcants  are  created  by  tlio  king's  writ  com- 
manding them  to  take  their  degree^  HO 
qiialificatioi!-  1  eyond  having  been  regnlarly 
called  to  the  bar  seem  to  be  necessary. 

SGBGSAirr,  Jonir,  an  American  jurist, 
born  in  Philadelphia  in  1770,  died  there,  Nov. 
23, 1852.  He  was  the  son  of  Jonathan  Dick- 
inson Sergeant,  an  active  and  earnest  supporter 
of  tho  revolution,  a  member  of  congress,  and 
the  first  attorney-general  of  Pennsylvania.  Ho 
was  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1795,  and  for^ 
more  than  half  a  century  occujtied  the  higfaeat' 
position  at  tho  bar  of  Philadelphia.  lie  waaft 
member  of  congress  from  1815  to  1828,  from 
1887  to  1689,  and  A-om  1887  to  1848,  and  took 
a  very  active  part  in  tho  proceedings  tOk  tbft 
Hissouri  comjiromiso  of  1820.  iio  was  one  ci 
the  two  envoys  appofaited  to  represent  Uia 
ITnited  States  in  the  Panama  congress.  In 
1832  ho  was  the  whig  oandidata  for  vice-presi- 
dent with  Mr.  Clny.  His  Select  Speechea'' 
were  published  at  Philadelphia  (8vo.,  1882). 
8ERGIPE.  or  Seroipr  nET,  Rei,  a  maritime 
rovince  of  Brazil,  bounded  N.  by  Alagoas,  E. 
y  the  Atlantic,  and  S.  and  W.  by  tho  ])rovinoe 
of  Bahia;  nrcn,  16,200  Bq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1856, 
188,600.  The  sea  coast  is  generally  low  and 
sandy,  bnt  inland  tiie  anrfhoe  beceraea  noun* 
tainous.  The  most  important  rivers  aro  the  Sao 
Francisco,  which  forms  the  N.  boundary  line^ 
the  Vaaa-Barria,  the  8ergipe,  and  Gotnidiba. 
The  chief  mineral  productions  aro  rock  crystal, 
limestone,  and  saltpetre.  The  K.  part  of  the 
province,  called  Matas,  is  well  wooded  and  fer- 
tile, and  has  frequent  rains;  but  the  Vf^  called 
Agrostes,  is  subject  to  long  and  severe  droughts 
Ooffoe  is  cultivated  on  the  higlier  grounds,  and 
many  kinds  of  Unit  trees  are  grown.  The  for- 
ests aro  not  very  extensive,  b  it  the  timber  Is 
of  superior  quality ;  dyo  woods  and  drugs  are 
found,  indnoing  ipocaenanha  and  ciaohona. 
Oapital,  Beraipe  del  Rei  or  SSo  Christovao. 

8£RIKAQlJBf  or  Suunaovb  (the  town  of 
Sarya  or  the  Bon),  the  capital  of  the  kingdonv 
of  Cashmere,  by  which  name  it  is  also  some* 
times  called,  situated  near  the  centre  of  the 
valley  of  Cashmere ;  pop.  about  40,000.  It  ex- 
tends about  4  m.  along  both  sides  of  the  Jhy- 
Inm,  tho  ancient  Hydflspcf,  and  tho  two  divi- 
sions are  connected  by  7  wooden  bridges.  The 
Stream,  which  is  deep  and  slngglsb,  winds 
through  the  town  with  mnch  pi cttrrc<>que  effect, 
Tho  town  is  extremely  tilthy,  with  houses  of  9 
or  8  stories  constmeted  of  timbers  filled  np  with 
nnburned  brick,  and  generully  in  a  dil:i])id!i!ed 
condition.  Gardens  aro  cultivated  on  nearly 
all  the  rooh.  The  princi}>al  publie  bnildlnga 
aro  tho  Jama  Musjid  or  great  mosque,  stated  to 
be  capable  of  containing  60,000  persons^  and 
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the  moMjae  of  Siiah  Hamedan.  On  the  K  is  a 
Uce  tboot  8  m.  long  and  At»in  S  to  3  u.  broad, 

sarrounded  by  beautifol  scenerv,  and  former!/ 
a  favorito  resort  of  the  Mogul  emperors,  t!io 
relics  oi  tuuiiy  ui  w  hoso  pleuiiure  grounds  and 
palaces  still  remain ;  the  most  noted  is  the 
Shaliroar,  laid  out  by  the  emperor  Jehangheer, 
which  Moore  selected  for  the  clo&ing  scene  of 
'"Lalla  Rookh." 

SERINGAPATAM  (Hindoo,  Shri-Itanga- 
PatanamU  a  city  <tf  Hindustan,  in  tho  king- 
dom of  HysofCi,  9  m.  K.  B.  from  ICyBoro ;  pop. 
about  12.000.  It  is  Bituated  at  the  upper  end 
of  an  island  in  the  river  Cavery,  and  is 
Btrongly  fortified.  The  whole  place  has  a  ruin- 
ous appeanmoe.  It  cootttins  a  Hindoo  temple, 
a  handsome  mosque,  Tippoo'n:  palace,  the  an- 
cient palace  of  the  kings  of  Mv.sorc,  and  sev- 
eral other  large  buildings.  During  the  reign 
of  Hyder  Ali  it  was  several  times  ineftectuiilly 
beaieged  by  the  Maltrattas  And  the  Nizam ;  and 
Ib  the  time  of  Tippoo  Sdtia  in  1791  it  sucoee»> 
fully  resbted  an  attack  bj  the  British  under 
liord  Cornwallis.  The  following  year  Com- 
wvllis  inTeeted  it,  and  compelled  the  nilerof 
Mysore  to  pay  £3,800,000  and  cede  about  half 
his  dominions  to  tho  British  and  their  nlHos. 
In  17'J9  the  capital,  then  garrisoned  by  22,000 
good  troope  satiated  by  a  number  of  French 
adventurers,  was  iigain  invested  l»y  the  Briti^^h 
and  the  Nizam^s  forces,  and  after  a  bombard- 
nent  of  4  days  was  taken  bj  storm  May  4,  Tip- 
poo I  cTnr'  slain  in  trying  to  rv\\y  his  troops. 
Treasure  and  jewela  to  the  amount  of  $7,500,- 
000  fell  into  the  bands  of  the  ▼iotora,  and  were 
divided  among  the  troops.  The  British  re- 
tained poBseeaion  of  the  town  for  some  time  as 
a  mlHtwy  station,  but  abandoned  it,  as  it  proved 
Tery  nnhenlthv  to  European  soldiers. 

BEROrS  MEMBRANE.    See  MEMsnAyR. 

SEIiPENT,  a  musical  wind  instrument  of 
emrilinear  form,  consisting  of  a  conical  tube 
of  bra?5S.  divided  into  8  part?,  n  mouthpiece, 
neck,  and  tail,  and  having  6  circular  apertures 
Ibr  the  modulation  of  the  notes.  Its  compass 
extends  from  B  flat  below  the  base  stnf?  to  G, 
the  treble  clef  line,  and  its  use  is  conlined  to 
ndlitarf  bands.  It  was  invented  by  Edme 
Gulllaumc.  (»f  Auxorre,  France,  in  1590. 

SEKPENT,  or  Snake,  the  common  name  of 
the  ophidian  reptiles,  including,  according  to 
the  earlier  naturalists,  all  air-breathing  ovipa- 
rous vertebrates,  of  elongated  and  roun  ded 
l>ody,  without  limbs  and  creeping  on  the  ven- 
tral surface.  Bedde  these  characters  the  body 
is  very  flexible  and  narrow,  without  distinct 
neck  and  with  conical  tail ;  bones  of  the  face 
movable,  making  tihe  month  very  dilatable; 
teeth  sharp,  separate,  usually  hooked,  on  both 
Jaws  and  almost  always  on  the  palate ;  no  eye- 
lids, nor  tj'mpanum,  nor  apparent  eztomal  au- 
ditory foranu  n;  skin  extensible,  protected  by 
thin  scales  covered  by  an  epidermis  which  is 
died  in  a  single  piece  by  a  process  of  inversion ; 
the  plates  of  the  under  sur&oe  are  larger,  and 
used  as  instromeDts  at  pfOfrearioa;  the  male 


reproductive  organs  are  double,  conceakd,  ezi  j 
capable  of  protrusion,  which  has  led  %acut  w 
the  belief  that  snakes  have  posterior  liB^:  I 

females  are  oviparous,  ana  a  few  nrrfririf*.  ' 
rous,  and  the  young  undcrg<j  no  mtLjuaor^- 
ds  after  leaving  the  egg.    The  spine  cce^ 
of  very  numerous  and  movaLlo  ve  rtebra.  f*» 
cave  iu  front  and  hemisphericaliy  cocTtx  bi> 
hind,  distinguidiable  only  into  cokal  ao4a&> 
dal ;  the  occipital  condyle  is  sinfrle,  anJ 
jaws  connected  to  a  very  movable  int^K^  i 
ur  bone;  the  very  nnmerons  ribs  an  dvm  j 
di-stinctand  ft\  ■  :Lt  the  lower  end,  there  W-^' 
no  sternum  nor  pectoral  arch.    The  tongue  a 
soft  and  fleshy,  protractile,  deeply  forked,  di 
held  in  a  slieath ;  the  visceral  organa  m  raj 
long,  closely  fitting  in  the  abdomiiial  t  a.  :"•  i 
single  lung  only  well  developed,  geiiwii^iv 

forming  a  cavity  with  spongy  ir&lli.  vi 
tho  hinder  portion  fre«juently  witliti;!  ptE\b 
simple  sac  serving  probably  as  a  regerroir  W 
air;  opening  of  the  doaca  transverse.  Da 
vertebra^  are  rarely  fewer  than  100,  and  is 
boas  and  pythons  as  many  as  400,  preset:::: 
the  largest  ntmiber  amon^  aniraals;  procr^ 
sion  is  almost  always  by  lateral  uii  InUtita 
tlie  rih3  with  their  attached  ventral  pisittbec, 
so  mauy  pairs  of  feet,  like  tho&e  of  mrnt^i^s 
in  some  boaa  more  than  800  pairs;  the  vtt- 
rior  limbs  are  wanting,  but  in  <^om^ 
pythons  there  are  homy  hooks  appesiri::^  «i-  i 
temally,  supported  on  a  radime&tarj  j^bt 
arch  ;  with  these  few  exceptions  pf  sicricriis.^'? 
are  wanting.  Host  of  tho  muscles  are  ipecii^  i 
adapted  for  acting  on  the  epinal  edhtnaM 
are  arranged  in  a  very  complicated  nianncr.tt- 
pecially  those  inconnection  with  the  rib*.  Tbe 
brain  is  small,  ai»3  tiie  spinal  cord  \  <.rj  '  x 
with  exceedingly  numerous  vcrtebraJ  u m 
For  other  details  of  .'Structure  see  CoMPAiArm 
Akatomy,  and  IitPTii.Es.    Though  vitbu 
limbs,  they  eieonto  •  ^[reat  variety  of 
mcnt-s ;  they  creep,  sprmg,  climh.  fwim,  p^^- 
strict,  suspend  themselves  by  tho  tail.  bnm'T. 
and  raise  the  body  almost  erect.  Lil^e 
reptile?,  thoy  arc  very  sensitive  to  cold, 
coming  lethargic  in  winter ;  the  muscoUr  i^'n- 
tability  la  remarkably  great  and  P*'*'*''*^ 
depending  on  tho  spinal  nervous  :::.'<  ncy  iM 
the  inherent  property  of  tho  muscular  ti«w: 
the  heart  palpitates  long  after  it  has  be^n 
moved  from  the  body,  and  tho  jaws  opea  m 
shut  in  tho  decapitated  head.    Tlie  sensa  « 
smell,  hearing,  and  taste  are  very  iinp<rft*J 
the  eyea,  without  lids  and  constantly  open,  sf^ 
pear  immovable ;  the  principal  seat  of  tonch  is 
m  the  soft  and  extensUo  tongue.  The  «c2l« 
ofibr  every  variety  of  color  and  marking,  l  i^^ 
in  most  the  general  color  resemMcs  tho  ^"^.'^'^^ 
on  which  they  habitufdly  live,  wbeiiitx  fs  i 
earth,  rock,  tree,  or  grass;  the  edoring  vaiX- 
ter  is  in  the  middle  layer  of  the  skin,  the  lanff 
or  dermis  being  strong  and  holding  tli« 
and  the  onter  or  epidermis  shed  sereril  dnw 
a  year ;  tho  animal  is  dull  and  does xioitii» 
theperiodofoastingitsakia.  ThesscbiM^ 
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are  sofficient  to  distinguish  eerpenta  from  large  exists  in  K.  Eorope ;  many  more  species,  prub- 

naeJidii*  «et-]flk«  ibhM,  tliA  ■cinoiM  «nd  chd-  ably  belongfny  mar  the  genm  mlut^r  (Linn.) 

rid'un  sanrirtnp,  anf!  many  elongated  batrachi-  if  not  in  it,  are  met  with  in  the  middle  and  iip- 

aai;  they  are  reptiles,  in  the  tme  sense  of  the  per  tertiary  and  the  dUuviom  of  Europe. — For 

vera.  For  the  eystemfl  of  etaiiAflottioii  see  intoresting  infiirraatioii  oonoeming  serpents, 

lUj:rETOLooT ;  they  are  generally  divided  into  see  Broderip's  "  Note  Book  of  a  Naturalist," 

tbe  two  frroups  of  the  poisonous  and  the  harm-  mrt  13,  and  Backlund's Uurioaitiee of  liatoral 

l«8s  -,  Uiu  tirst,  like  the  cobra,  rattlesnake,  and  History''  (Londmi,  1B59). 

lifwv  bave  movable  fangs  in  the  upper  jaw  SERPENT  EATER.  See  flwsBTART  Bibd. 

wTumnnicatinfr  with  a  poison  gland;  the  sec-  SERPENTINE.   See MAimjT,  vol  xi,  p.  174. 

end  are  without  this  apparatus.  All  are  car-  8ERT0RIUS,  QuiNTrg,  a  iiuman  general, 

aifOtWHii  feeding  on  Mfing  vnf,  which  is  bom  at  Nnrsia,  in  the  country  of  the  Sabinee, 

iTfillowcd  whole;  while  some         rapid  in  nbont  121  IV  C,  a'^sas^iiiatL!]  in  72.    He  dis- 

partait,  others  crash  their  victims  to  death,  or  tin^uiahed  himself  in  tlie  campaign  of  Marios 

potMB  then,  ar  Mng  tiiem  within  reeeh  of  agauut  the  Oimbri  and  Tentonee,  wn  Mhnne 

their  jaws  by  a  kind  of  fa'^cination,  terrifying  in  Spidn  nnder  the  prrator  Didius,  joined  the 

bj  their  hideous  and  menac^in^  aspec  t  t»ome  of  party  of  Oiunaand  Marius  upon  his  return,  and 

tbe  active  souiller  momimil-i  and  birds  into  a  when  MaHus  was  driven  from  Italy  raised  fresh 

■oioentarxloee  of  power.   They  eat  and  drink  troops  with  Cinna  and  succeeded  in  upholding 

nrelf,  and  are  capable  of  sustaining  very  long  the  fortunes  of  the  party.   In  the  srib  cqm-nt 

iuis;  digestion  is  performed  very  slowly;  the  triumph  of  Marius,  Sertorius  was  the  only  one 

wcretion  of  the  large  salivary  glands  is  profnse,  of  his  adherents  that  retained  any  moderation 

for lubricatinj;  the  tVtnd  nnd  rendering:  dcL'hitt  of  conduct;  nnd  bo  strongly  was  ho  incensed 

tion  ea^r>  i^'or  details  on  the  poison  apparatus  by  the  excesses  committed  at  this  tune,  thai 

atCoMU  UK  OavBixA,  BATnaiaraKB,  andVi-  after  tiie  death  of  thdr  ehief  he  put  to  the 

txR.   Tlie  once  prevalent  idea  that  snakes  suck  sword  4.000  slaves  who  had  been  tlio  body 

uie  milk  of  cows  and  ^oat^  is  a  mere  fable,  as  guard  of  Marius,  and  had  perpetrated  every 

it  would  be  aQatonucilly  impossible  in  their  possible  crime  against  the  citizens.  When 

aouths  to  obta^  tbe  necessary  vacuum,  Wft  Sylla  returned  to  Iteljr  in  8^  B.  C,  Sertorina 

<*0TiiJ  the  namcroas  tectli  be  disengaired  from  obtained  tlio  post  of  proconsul  of  Spain,  where 

UaL  The  stomach  is  little  more  than  a  he  governed  with  justice.   An  army  bavins 

Ffohtagation  of  the  esiophagus,  and  the  intea-  heen  lent  agBlnst  him  bj  SyHa,  he  was  forced 

tiaes  are  vcr.v  short;  the  heart  is  in  a  fibrous  after  a  temporary  success  to  cro  s-  inin  Africa, 

ptrinrdiom,  and  consists  of  two  auricles,  and  where,  juinlug  the  natAve  princes,  ho  defeated 

m  vmtride  witii  two  vneqttat  apartmente  Sylla's  general  Paeeianna.  Betnming  soon  to 

cijaimunicatinif  with  each  other ;  hence  a  mixed  Spain,  he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the 

irteriti  and  venous  blood  is  sent  over  tlio  sys-  J.u8itanians,anddeleated  the  4  Koman  generals 

Inn;  the  growth  is  slow,  and  the  life  pro-  who  hold  possession  of  the  greater  part  of  the 

Wed ;  the  lifaaing  attributed  to  serpenta  ia  of  country.   His  design  was  to  found  an  indepeo- 

i  faint  character,  produced  by  the  slow  escape  dent  power  in  Spain,  in  which  the  native  Span- 

4ir  tlirough  the  mouth  or  nostrils  darins  ex-  lards  should  enjoy  equal  rights  with  the  Roman 

W*iion,  and  only  exceptibnallj  would  make  a  settlers.  He  gained  the  amEwtion  of  the  inhil>* 

noticeable  by  an  indilTerent observer;  the  itants  by  favors,  and  impre^^cd  them  with  a 

^oulI  heat  is  low.   The  males  are  smaller,  sort  of  superstitious  awe  by  means  of  a  white 

M  ilsBder,  brighter,  and  more  aetire  than .  fiiwn  which  he  pretended  had  been  given  to 

tie  females;  no  nest  is  made,  there  is  no  incn-  him  by  Diana.    The  Roman  senate  at  lenj^th 

Wliott  (except  in  tlie  python)  by  their  body's  sent  Ponipey  with  a  larj;e  force  to  take  the 

no  food  is  stored  up  for  the  young,  and  no  command  against  Sertorius.    The  first  battle 

'I»^oQ  nor  parental  care  is  necessary.  Tlie  between  these  leaders  took  place  near  Soerob 

Bother  hid?-  t!tc  cr:"'  in  a  suitable  place,  and  That  portion  of  the  force  of  Sertorius  nnder  the 

hives  thein  to  be  liaiciied  by  the  heat  of  the  command  of  Perperna  was  bei^n  by  the  Ro- 

^  ud  air ;  sometimes  the  young  are  brought  man  legiona  nnder  Hetellns;  Irat  the  Beraana 

tonutnritr  in  the  mother's  body,  as  in  the  vi-  under  Pompey  were  beatnn  hy  F^rrtnrin?,  nnd 

There  are  probahly  not £8 wer  than  1,000  Pompey  hunself  was  wounded.   Pompey  was  a 

^Xoibed  species,  widely  distributed  orer  the  aecond  time  beaten  on  the  pblna  of  mgnntmn, 

especially  in  the  warmer  refxion-* ;  doubt-  and  compelled  to  withdraw  beyond  the  Pyr6- 

leti  mmy  varieties  from  ajje,  sex,  and  climate  n6es.    In  7-4  an  alliance  against  Pkomo  was 

"*ve  been  described  as  spec  ics.    They  have  concluded  between  Sertorins  and  Mithridates, 

-^<^ari  be^Q  objoctaof  popular  aversion,  their  wbioh  had  no  notable  result.   Pcnupajrin  lha 

'l«aiiliy  creeping  movements  having  obtained  meanwhile  was  reenforoed  frf>ra  Rome,  and  be- 

i^them  a  reputation  for  cunning,  deception,  gan  a  second  campaign ;  but  through  the  whoto 

^  malevolence.— Foml  renudns  of  serpents  soromer  of  78  he  fUled  to  bring  Sertorios  to 

^*  been  foand  in  all  the  divisions  of  the  ter-  battle  or  to  gain  any  material  advantage.  In 

^  if^e ;  paiaophu  (Owen),  attaining  a  length  desoair  of  honorable  victory,  an  offer  was  finallj 

feet,  haa  been  fonnd  in  the  eocene  of  Eog-  made  of  100  talenta  and  90,000  aerea  of  land  lo 

'*H)mvjDga]iigfa«rteiBpeBitnn  than  now  anjBomiaeitiian  who  uoold  Icili  Sartoiiat; 
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and  lie  was  slain  at  a  banqaet  to  wbtth  lia  was  of  his  senrice,  anlaia  the  flemnt  was  bu  «)? 

invited  by  his  own  general  Perperna.  exposed  to  peculiar  danger,  bnt  the  mutcrbri 

SERVAL  {  fcH»  xertal,  Linn.),  a  carnivoroiia  tins  nnd  tho  servant  did  not.  It  i-;  the-  prtnife; 

aniiimi  of  the  cnt  family,  a  native  of  southern  law  both  of  England  and  of  the  I  nit«i8tiE«* 

Africa.    It  i.s  about  4  feet  long,  of  which  the  that  if  a  master  exercises  due  care  iothedMi 

tail  is  15  inches;  the  color  above  isochrey  yel-  and  employment  of  his  servant?,  he  isnrt  n- 

lour,  darkest  on  the  back,  and  shading  into  spon^^iblc  to  one  of  them  for  an  iqjaiy  ncMki 

white  on  the  under  parts;  body  vrith  dark  by  bim  from  the d^inltc^  anottiert  will* 

brown  ppnTR  form  in  r' longitudinal  marks  on  tho  ployed  in  his  masters  ?rrvico;  and  tke  ri 

neck  and  shoulders;  inaule  of  foro  legs  with  2  has  been  applied  where  tho  person  ngwiAs 

truMvene  btook  bends;  tail  tipped  and  ringed  not  a  eetrant,  nor  employed  by  the  matK. 

with  black.  Tho  legs  nre  rather  l  uiLr.  tho  body  but  was  assisting  his  servants.    Kut  thenii.>:«T 

slender,  the  head  small  and  rounded,  and  tho  is  responsible  if  the  ii^ury  arises  from  ibt  -at 

hmr  long  and  shaggy,  especially  on  the  flanks ;  by  a  fellow  servant  of  dangerous  materisli 

it  is  ebont  the  size  of  the  lynx,  and  preys  upon  pli^  him  by  the  master.   If  a  mt^tt  iflip 

the  smaller  mammals  and  birds;  it  h  not  v.  ry  nn  neont  to  en^jrc  or  direct  his  serrarts.*'^- 

savage,  and  tho  young  are  gontlo  and  sportive  agent  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  co  ser.iii 

like  the  commoD  cat.   Servalsare  not  unoom-  These  rolee  have  been  applied  to  nuajtsH 

mon  in  southern  Africa,  and  their  skins  are  where  servants  of  railroad  or  other  compiairt 

often  carried  from  the  Capo  of  Good  Hope  to  have  been  ii\jured  by  the  eareleasneaB  of  fete 

Snrope,  where  the  animal  IS  known  among  ftir*  Mrvanta,  Amasterisnotboandto^tta- 

riors  as  the  tiger  eiA;  it  is  rare  in  mosemnB  and  timoniol  of  character  to  any  servant,  or  ti  r 

menuraries.  any  information  about  him ;  but  if  he  dom 

SERVANT  (Lat.  asmit,  a  semmt  or  slave),  to  do  so,  be  would  be  resporadble  for  nf » 

in  England,  and  in  those  of  the  United  States  in  jury  ari.sinp,  to  the  servant  or  to  cue  tLt 

which  slavery  does  not  exist,  a  person  hired  to  employed  him,  from  statements  wiifallf 

render  service.   In  law  tho  word  has  for  somo  like  many  other  agreements,  a  contract  of  Icir- 

purposes  an  extended  meaning,  covering  nearly  lag,  if  it  cannot  be  wholly  performed  vithii  t 

all  service;  but  more  frcnerally  it  is  used  in  tho  year,  is  within  the  .statute  of  frai'.df».  and  oicaoi 

restricted  sense. — la  England,  there  seems  to  be  enfor(^  unless  it  be  in  writing. — lUi^  tf? 

be  a  prevailing  if  not  a  oniTOrsa!  rule,  that  a  some  interesting  eases  in  the  Unit^8Wti»t» 

domestic  servant  who  is  turned  away  without  tho  presumption  of  servlri^,  or  of  a  contT«"tfi 

notice  and  without  £E»ilt  ia  entitled  to  one  aervice,  where  the  service  is  rendered  to  cor 

nonth*8  wages.  There  is  no  sadi  mie  in  the  relations.  Generally,  where  one  werinlbr* 

United  Statrs:  but  where  the  contract  is  for  other,  a  contract  of  liiring  will  be  prcsuB*i; 

wages  payable  at  definite  periods,  and  o  ser-  and  one  rendering  the  services  may 

Tsnt  leayes  withoot  canse  in  the  Interval  be>  wages  or  other  eompensation  on  this  inpM 

tweon  two  of  these  periods,  the  principle  of  contract.   But  it  is  said  not  to  be  eo  ^hirt 

*' entirety  of  contract"  alluded  to  under  Hiriko  the  parties  are  parent  and  child,  oroMJ^u^ 

might  prevent  his  recovering  compensation  for  nephew,  or  where  any  other  very  ncarrelit«i 

his  service  since  that  interval  began ;  and  if  a  exists  between  them.   8o  if  a  destitofit  ytm* 

master  turned  his  servant  away  without  cause  in  is  employed,  and  supplied  with  necessaries  fct 

saeh  interval,  he  might  be  obliged  to  pay  wages  may  leave  when  he  chooses  to,  but  1^  » 

during  the  whole  of  the  intcrral.   Thiscontniet  elaims  fbr  wages  while  he  remains,  witt 

is  seldom  vxprc^.t  in  itf^  provisions,  but  leaves  agreement.    It  i?i  certninly  the  law  of  Ehj:1-'- 

Ihem  to  be  implied  by  law.   If  good  cause  exists  and  we  believe  it  to  be  the  law  of  the  lutw 

Ibr  dismissing  a  servant,  he  has  no  daim  against  States,  that  any  person  who  eDtieessev* 

hi.smaster,althonph  notdisniissedforthatcnn-i",  servant  of  another,  or  Ids  ai>prentice,  or  tf? 

and  although  the  master  did  not  know  of  its  person  employed  by  him  on  any  eootrsct  of 

existence.   If  a  servant  reserves  the  right  to  Itiring,  as  for  example  an  actor  engaged  bj 

leave  for  a  special  cause,  he  can  leave  for  no  manager  ofa  theatre,  would  be  hel(lre$poi»||>> 

other  canse.    Thus,  if  ho  may  leave    if  dissatis-  in  damages. — A  few  years  acto  it  was  regij* 

fied,"  and  he  leaves  to  attend  to  other  business,  as  tho  law  both  in  England  and  in  the  WW 

or  for  higher  wages,  or  for  any  cause  except  States,  that  if  an  owner  of  a  boose,  dearinf  w 

that  ho  is    dissatisfied,"  he  loses  all  claim  make  e:^tensive  repairs,  employed  a  builder,  wd 

against  his  master.  It  seems,  from  the  autbori>  he  employed  a  mason,  and  the  umoa  bctn^ 

ties,  that  amasterie  not  bound  to  provide  med-  lime  from  one  who  was  to  send  it  to  the  mt» 

ical  attendance  or  medicine  for  a  servant,  even  ise.s,  and  this  person  sent  it  and  omployeo  4»' 

if  his  need  of  it  be  caused  by  an  accident  while  borer  to  wheel  it  from  the  street  on  (ii^ 

In  tiie  dlseharge  of  his  duty.  Tf  however  he  and  the  laborer  earelcsslj  left  en  {iicinnbr>n« 

employs  a  {diysician  or  buys  medicine,  he  can-  in  the  street  by  which  a  i)a<-son{rer  wa*  injcrv*. 

not  charge  it  to  the  servant  without  his  consent,  the  injured  rnan  would  have  his  remed^y^ 

Themai^  is  bonnd  to  take  caro  of  the  servant  the  owner  of  the  house.   It  may  be  smJf 

and  not  to  subject  him  to  any  exposure  or  danger  that  thia  is  not  now  the  law  in  eitlu  r  M'Tirf- 

ho  would  nni  himself  underfrr* :  !>i]t  he  is  nof  fv-  The  general  principle  now  is,  that  tlie  rey^ 

sponsiblu  lur  uu  accidexii  huppeiiuig  m  the  course  sibility  of  the  master  grows  out  of  bii ' 
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of  his  servant,  and  is  measured  l  y,  and  begins 
srici  %aid»  with,  that  oontrol.  Thus,  where  A 
cockCncts  with  B  to  do  a  woric  for  him,  persons 
who  Are  in  law  the  servants  of  B  are  not  the 
««!rvan»-'  of  A,  and  B  and  not  A  U  liable  for 
tixrir  U«:lauli<a.  it  ia  true,  that  if  llie  work  oon- 
ttrndbtd  for  be  unlawful,  or  impllM  «  public 
noisAQCO,  A  may  bI'\U  be  held  on  grounds  of 
public  poUcj ;  and  reasooa  of  public  polioj  also 
M««  «iMeii  tii«  Morts  to  hold  ralmMd  oona* 
panieo,  nearly  all  who.sc  work  outside  of  tlieir 
ra^!ar  bu.^inoss  is  done  by  contractors,  re- 
Apon^ibk*  not  only  for  the  tortious  acta  of  the 
cootractora,  but  for  those  of  persons  employed 
br  ooatractors;  but  the  contractors  are  nl«o 
U«ble.  li  most  be  remembered,  however,  that 
TwitnmA  and  other  etMapanies  aro  responsible 
for  the  wrong:ful  acts  of  those  directly  em- 
ployed by  Umai  in  their  r^olar  buaineas,  pre- 
eia^  as  olher  maitert  are  for  tiieir  aervants. 

8ERVETUS,  MioBAXL,  a  Spanish  scientific 
and  theological  writer,  born  la  YiiianueTo, 
JLragoo,  in  1509,  barned  at  the  stake  in  Ge- 
mmrm,  OdL  S7, 1803.  His  proper  Speniah  name 
WW  Mi?nel  Scrvedo.  lie  was  sent  to  study 
Iftw  at  Tooloose,  but  having  buMed  himself 
with  religions  questions  and  become  a  disbe- 
liever in  the  Trinity,  he  removed  for  safety  to 
Bftsei,  where  he  endeavored  in  vain  to  secure 
the  sympathy  ef  (Boolatnpadias.  In  hb  9S4. 
vojtr  he  published  a  learned  work  which  he 
Lad  lonff  had  in  preparation  "On  the  Errors 
of  the  Trinity"  (Hagueuau,  1531).  maintaining 
that  the  dootrine  of  the  Trinity  naa  no  foun- 
dation in  reason,  is  not  taught  by  the  early  fa- 
thers., rests  on  false  interpretations  of  Scripture, 
mA  eame  faito  the  church  with  the  papa^. 
Tbe  indipnation  of  1  Catholics  and  Protes- 
igjula  was  at  onoe  esvited  by  such  a  bookj  from 
«he  flippancy  and  irioUmee  of  ita  tone  not  lew 
ttiao  for  its  positive  heresies ;  and  Servctus  was 
banished  from  Basel.  On  his  way  to  France  he 
jmblished  at  Hagueuau  anew  vroTk^Dialogorum 
di  Trin  ituU  libri  duo :  d^Jtuiitia  Regni  Chruti 
Cipitula  quatuor  fl532),  in  which  be  defends 
ilia  former  book,  advances  a  new  heresy  oon- 
•!■  ahif  the  eocharist,  and  elmms  the  right  of 
ittteritretin;?  the  Scriptures  free!  .-  rhanginfj 
his  name  on  entering  France  to  Michel  de  Vil- 
luiaya,  be  detoted  himself  for  acme  yearn  to 
ibe  study  of  medicine  ut  Lyons  (where  he  also 
worked  a«s  a  corrector  of  the  press),  and  after- 
wiAFd  at  Pari:*.  lie  was  at  the  university  of 
Offfteaos  in  the  year  1534.  lo  1686  he  edited 
the  works  of  Ptolemy  the  peop7*apher,  with 
Latin  notes,  and  ventured  to  prefer  that  wri- 
tar'li  deserlption  of  Paleetlne  aa  onfroitAd  to  the 
.vcyiunt  of  Moce-*.  In  the  next  year  he  was 
aradoated  MA),  at  Faria,  and  speedily  became 
Ibowb  aa  a  leaned  and  eloquent  leetnrer  on 
medieal  science.  In  1637  was  published  his 
^ffTupontm  Unirerm  Ratio.  Buthia  astroiogi- 
eal  bpeculaliona,  hia  arrogant  tone,  and  his  accu- 
Mttooa  agHnat  thenedical  profession,  brought 
upon  htrn  "nrh  poraecntlon,  that  in  1538  he 
wtahiiahed  iamseif  at  Oharlieu,  a  small  town 


near  Lyons.  In  !5 10  ho  reninred  to  Vicnne  in 
Dauphin^  where  a  friend  and  former  pupil  of 
hia  m  Paris  was  then  archbishop.  In  the  pal- 
ace of  this  patron  he  lived  quietly  for  sevenl 
years,  gaining  money  and  respect  by  his  profea* 
sion.  lie  revised  a  new  edition  of  the  Bible, 
founded  upon  Uie  MSS.  of  Sanetes  Pagninui| 
which  were  put  under  the  ban  of  the  ■  Imrch; 
and  gathered  the  iniOeriab  for  hii4  great  work 
on  the  *«  Rertoretion  of  ChriBtianity,>*  the  1I& 
of  which  wa-s  completed  in  154G,  and  sent  to 
Calvin  for  corrections  and  suggestions.  But 
it  waa  10  distasteful  to  the  Genevan  reformer, 
that  he  broke  off  correspondence  with  Ser- 
vctus, retained  the  MS.,  and  freely  accused  the 
author  of  heresy  in  letters  to  others  of  the 
Keformed  clergy.  The  work  waa  printed  aft 
Vionne  in  1553.  and  the  autVmr  baviTi:;  been 
betrayed  waa  arrested  and  (>ummuiied  before 
the  oonrt  of  that  town.  On  April  7  he  ea- 
<'ai>cd  in  disguise  from  Ins  prison  and  reached 
the  frontier.  Uis  trial  nevertheless  went  on, 
and  he  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  1,000 
pounds  and  be  bnmed  bya  atow  fire.  The  lat> 
ter  penalty  waa  executed  upon  hi'j  ♦■ffiey.  The 
edition  of  his  book  was  m  caretuUy  collected 
and  destroyed  tibat  only  8  or  4  copies  were  saved. 
Servetns,  on  escaping,  at  first  intended  tn  find 
refuge  in  Spain,  but  changed  his  plan  and  do> 
tenntned  to  fto  to  Kaplea.  Taking  Genera  in 
his  way,  he  stopy>cd  there  for  a  month,  when 
at  the  instance  of  Culviu,  who  had  discovered 
his  place  of  abode,  be  was  arrested  and  com- 
mitted to  the  public  prison.  On  the  next  day, 
AufT.  14,  ho  was  brought  before  the  municipal 
court,  accused  of  heretiy  in  various  forms,  of 
publishing  seditious  hooka,  of  distnrblng  the 
churchea,  of  escaping  from  the  lawful  author- 
ity, and  of  insultinff  the  ancient  fathers  aod 
the  living  divmee  ofthe  Protestant  diimdi,  ee> 
pecially  Calvin.  On  the  following  days  new 
charges  were  added,  of  Anabaptism,  of  pan- 
theism,  of  contempt  of  the  Bible,  and  of  mate« 
rialism.  Though  the  resoltof  the  trial  coubl 
n  t  be  doul»tful.  yet  the  proposition  that  the 
matter  should  be  submitted  to  the  decision  of 
the  Swiss  churches  was  acceded  to.  A  paper 
containing  38  articles  was  drawn  up  by  Cilvin, 
and,  with  the  answers  of  Servetua  annexed, 
waa  lent  to  the  variona  dinrofaea.  The  o|^n> 
i(tn  of  all  was  that  Servctus  should  bo  con- 
demned aa  a  heretic,  while  they  differed  aa  to 
the  severity  of  the  pnnbhment.  In  the  coun* 
cil  of  60  summoned  in  October  to  finish  the 
affair,  the  discussion  lasted  3  days,  but  in  the 
end  tlie  extreme  party  prevailed.  The  exeoQ- 
tion  took  place  on  a  hill  a  short  distance  from 
the  city,  the  reformer  Farel,  wlio  had  been 
most  zealoua  for  the  deatmctiou  of  Servetns,  go- 
ing with  him  as  spvitaal  advlier.  Noezhort** 
tions  could  induce  him  to  retract,  and  hia  last 
words  were  a  repetition  of  his  heresty.  Hia 
books  and  the  MS.  which  he  had  sent' to  Cal- 
vin were  burned  with  him.  The  responsibility 
of  his  death  usually  considoroi!  to  bclnng  lo 
Oalvin,  who  boasted  of  hia  share  in  it,  and 
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never  conid  be  persnaded  that  he  had  bocn  un- 
true to  the  principles  of  Protestantism  in  send- 
ing this  heretic  to  tlio  stake.  The  miud  of 
8ervetiiB  wus  ^uick  and  keen,  his  imagination 
rivid,  and  hia  msight  remarkable.  His  conjec- 
tures iu  medical  science  anticipated  Harvej 
and  Hunter.  His  expodtions  of  Scriptnre, 
st  inctimc?! ingenious,  are  oftencr visionary.  Ilis 
Spirit  was  doginatio,  bold,  and  arrogant,  while 
bis  habits  of  life  ▼ere  pure.  Dnrnig  hto  life 
he  cannot  be  said  to  have  bad  a  di<?ciplo;  but 
after  his  death  ttie  name  of  Servetists  was  fixed 
as  *  stigma  upon  the  Anabaptists  of  Switzer- 
land, and  accepted  by  tlie  small  party  in  that 
land  wbirli  rt-jrrtod  tlio  doctrine  of  the  Trin- 
ity. Tlic  life  ot  Servetns  hnn  been  written  by 
Hosbeim,  by  Trechsel  (Heidelberg,  1889),  txA 
by  W.  H,  Drummond  (London,  1848). 

8ERVIA  (Slavic,  ^Tbia;  Turkish,  Sj/rp% 
one  of  the  Danubian  prineipalitiea  tribntary  to 
Turkey,  bonnded  N.  by  the  Austrian  Military 
Frontier,  £.  by  Wallachia  and  Bukaria,  8.  bj 
Romnelia,  ana  8.  W.  and  W.  by  AJbania  and 
Bosnia;  extreme  lenj^h  200  m.,  breadth  170 
m. ;  area,  22,500  sa.  m.;  pop.  in  1864,  985,000. 
Belgrade  is  nominally  the  capital,  but  the  prince 
and  principal  authorities  reside  and  hold  their 
courts  in  Kragnvevatz.  The  other  cliief  towns 
are  Semcndria,  PaAsaro\  itz,  New  Orsova,  Km- 
•heratz,  and  Gladova.  The  surface  is  broken 
by  ramificntiims  of  tbo  CarpatbifiTiH  in  tlie  N. 
£1,  the  Balkan  in  the  S.  £.  and  b.,  and  the  Di- 
nane  Aim  in  die  W.  The  anmmits  of  the  two 
first  seldom  exceed  8,000  feet  in  }^cight ;  those 
of  the  last  often  attain  an  altitude  of  more  than 
4,000  feet.  In  the  oentre  and  along  the  banks 
of  the  principal  rivers  there  are  extensive  plains. 
The  Danube  and  its  tributary  the  Save  tiow  on 
the  N.  frontier,  and  for  some  distance  on  the  E., 
and  reeeive  the  drainage  of  the  country  by  sev- 
eral streams,  the  most  important  of  which  are 
the  Drio,  Morava,  and  Timok.  The  uiineral 
products  include  gold,  lilTer,  oopper,  Iron,  lead, 
cnnl.  '=n1t.  nnfl  nin:Tnctir  iron  ore.  The  climate  is 
severe  in  the  uplands,  but  mild  in  the  valleys;  in 
winter  the  thennometer  ranges  between  0*  and 
]  i'"  F..  bnt  Bonjcfiinos  falls  as  low  a.s  G"  below 
zero.  The  low  grounds  are  exceedingly  fertile, 
but  agriculture  is  in  a  backward  state.  Whert 
grows  bi.TTiriantly,  and  other  grains  are  raised 
in  abundance.  The  vino  is  grown  on  thebanka 
of  tlie  Danube,  and  the  white  grapes  of  Scmcn- 
dria  are  of  excellent  qualityf  ana  said  to  have 
been  originally  planted  bv  tbo  cTTiperorProbus. 
Tobacco,  hemp,  and  many  kinds  of  fruit,  par- 
tionlarly  plums,  are  also  raised.  The  monn- 
tair.p  are  nearly  all  covered  with  den?c  forests. 
Large  numbers  of  horses,  horned  cattle,  sheep, 
and  swine  are  reused,  and  form  the  principal 
source  of  the  wealth  of  the  country.  Tbo  most 
common  wild  animals  are  wolves,  bears,  doer, 
and  foxes.  The  inhabitants  consist  almost  en- 
tirely of  Serbs,  who  are  of  Slavic  origin.  They 
are  of  light  complexion,  with  blue  eyes,  are  well 
built,  brave  and  generous,  and  have  considcr- 
KUa  tfdeaft  for  nwobaaieal  eoplOTiDeiita.  The 


manufactures  are  of  little  importance,  aalai^ 

eist  chiefly  of  articles  for  home  consunjpit 
The  exports  consist  principally  of  cattle, 
hides,  wool,  tallow,  wax,  honey,  and  l^Am 
During  the  year  1857  the  value  of  the 
amounted  to  |'S,700,000,  and  th&t  of  tit  k 
ports  to  $2,060,000.   The  Danube  laifip^ 
are  tlie  only  rivers  used  for  the  pnrpos**  i 
traffic.  Preedom  of  trade  with  the  vh^  i 
the  Ottoman  empire  is  seeored  as  a  tiglittoAi 
Servians.  Txln cation  is  in  a  vory  backverJec 
dition.   There  are  4  gymnasia,  2  schooli  c(  a; 
1  of  agriculture,  a  lyceum  with  faculties  cf  jc. 
natoral  science,  and  philosophy,  a  tbeoiim 
seminary,  a  military  academy,  and  by  l«w  tic:, 
ought  to  be  at  least  one  pariah  school  h  tui 
parish.   In  1855  the  number  of  lchuli^  i\ 
tending  all  the  institutirrs  was  11281.  i: 
1856  tliere  were  8  newspapers  pubh&bed  m 
country.  Nearly  all  the  inhabitants  bekm  » 
the  Greek  church.    There     r.n  nrctbiihcp .: 
Belgrade,  under  whom  are  the  hishofsofSb^ 
batz,  Negotin,  and  Ushitsa,  and  690]>rieiti,ft 
of  whom  are  attaclied  to  convent*.  0;l-" 
Ghrbtian  sects  and  religions  are  permitted 
free  exercise  of  their  creeds,  as  are  al.*« 
Jews,  hut  secession  from  the  nationil  cbcr  : 
is  strictly  prohibited.   The  prince  h  b  :H  : 
loyalty  and  obedience  to  the  sultan,  atti 
an  annual  tribute  of  2,300,000  piaittn  (sUa 
$115,000);  but  the  Porte  fmnrant«*s  to  tl? 
principality  full  internal  sovereignty,  tb«  1-^ 
election  of  thehr  princes,  freedom  ^  nliii* 
legislation,  commerce,  and  navigation,  i»d 'At 
right  to  maintain  a  national  army,  lltr^- 
ennes  and  expenditure  for  the  year  ecdiigOi 
31,  1858,  were  estimated  at  3,000,^0  tiom 
The  army,  as  reorganized  in  18G0,  coni<i  c/ 
3  battalions  of  infantry,  1  of  cha-<>v:cr«  i'-''* 
men  in  peace,  and  1,000  in  war),  2  •qtiadr^^* 
of  cnvalry,  2  batteries  of  artillery,  I  rarcFUJ 
of  i>ioneers,  &o. ;  lut  it  is  e^tinjuttd  ihitti* 
principality  conld  raise  150.000  foot  »m)  iC- 
000  horse.  The  diirnity  of  prince  is  lifrf<J'?^T 
in  the  family  of  Obrenoviich.  Dxtn  »»" 
tional  assembly  (alvptehina),  whiA 
every  ■?  years,  and  is  composed  of  1  dejHity 
every  1,000  inhabitants.   Turks  cawwt  b^ 
real  estate,  and  are  sllowed  to  reside  it  oel?* 
places  in  the  country.    The  Serbs  we  priW' 
pally  indebted  to  the  countenance  wl-icb^J  . 
receive  from  Kussia  for  their  favorallo  rtllD* 
with  the  Porte.— Under  the  Boraan  empire S<^ 
via  formed  the  province  of  Mfpsua  Supfr.'f-  ; 
About  ^e  7th  century  it  was  invaded  bj  J* 
Berri,  a  tribe  of  SUivl,  who  encroached  bj « 
grce<?  upon  the  empire  ;  nnd  duriu?  tliO  dfcrM 
and  fall  of  the  eastern  empire  they  obtained 
plete  possession  of  the  eonntry  of  M«b«^ 
established  an  independent  i^riiicipalitjnndi^i 

prince  styled  demote*.  A  daughter  of  ^*F"^^ 
of  Servia  married  Amurath  L,  sultan  af  »•  w- 
tomans;  bnt  the  Servians  and  other  Chnii'W 
nations  in  their  neighborhood,  alarmed «t 
rapid  progress  of  the  Turks,  gave  battle 
nth  on  m  plain  of  Koiw»va  ia  M  ^ 
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Chiiatians  were  defeated  with  gre&t  loss,  but 
Cb*  vblUB  was  abin  fa  the  Mtion  bj  •  Serrbii 

nobleman.  Amarith  II.  married  a  sister  ot 
Prince  George  of  Servia,  bat  made  war  apon 
hia  bpv.her-in-law  in  1440,  Uking  Che  fortraaa 
oC  Semen  dria,  OTerranning  the  countrr,  and 
o'.'!^.ni;r  G'^rtre  to  ei^cape  to  HuncrarT.  whence 
b«  reiameii  wiih  assistance,  and  attcrward  re- 
corered  |»art  of  his  possessiona,  MduBumad 
XL  ciV .  -,-.ore<I  Servia,  with  the  exception  of 
liel^rade,  which  was  defended  by  the  Ilunga- 
riaas  till  158i.  when  it  was  captared  bj  Solj- 
man  the  Ma^ificent.  Sorvia  remained  a  prov- 
ince of  the  Otton::in  empire  till  1717,  when 
Prince  Ea?ene  con  ^uc red  a  part  of  it  and  took 
Bel^rrade,  which  was  ceded  to  Aostria  in  1718. 
In  i7'!'t  P>.!::ra'!e  w.h  dven  nj>  to  the  Tnrks 
was  rcukca  la  1781),  md  restored  to  the 
«B!tiB  hr  treaty  in  1791.  In  1804  the  Servians 
rebe^'-?'l'u::.I:r  t!ie  lea«I  of  Gfor?c  Petrovitoh, 
caikd  Kara  or  Czerny  (ieorge,  and  hj  1807 
CKpellod  tlM  TbtIb^  and  flstablidifld  *  military 
^rernrror.t,  with  George  as  its  chief.  (See 
C£B£!rr  GeoRCK.)  In  1813  two  Turkish  armies 
entered  the  country,  and  the  Servians  retired 
^ifore  them,  Czeinj  George  seeking  si^ety  in 
Acjrria.  TLa  whole  country  was  again  re- 
duced to  a  pashalik.  Its  present  semi-inde- 
P<>nd<*nt  poeitHNi  was  conquered  for  it  in  1816 
by  Ml'  -'i  OlrenoTTtoJi.  wlio  in  the  following:: 

waj  solemnly  elected  bospodar  b j  an  aa- 
•emVly  of  bishops  and  ehiefk  <8e«  Oaitero- 
TTTcn.)  Belirraae  has  a  sinull Turkish  ;rarri<*'n. 
aad  u  the  residence  of  a  pasha,  who  however 
h^  DO  direct  antiiority  m  the  affkirs  of  the 
eoontrr.  Milosh  was  compelled  in  1839  to 
reai^  in  favor  of  his  son  Milan,  wlio  s  ion  af- 
ter died  and  was  socceeded  by  his  brother 
Miefcael.  This  prince  wa^  deposed  in  1842,  and 
A!-;ij.'-d-'r  Kara^reorci'vitch  was  cho«eti  h<>«po- 
dar.  A  revolution  in  Dec  1858,  rc  -t'^re  l  MiIo<*h 
I*  ptmri  and  on  his  death  in  Sq>t.  1860,  his 
ac  "  V  "'.  i  :  !  sr:<  <  coilf^id  him. 

jiEBVIAN  LANGUAGE  axd  LITERA- 
TTKE.  Tlie  Servian  language  forms,  together 
with  tfc  ?  K  i-sian  and  Balgirian.  the  eastern 

of  the  Slavic  lanfria^e*.  It  is,  in  the 
wTxier  sense  of  the  word,  in  which  it  is  fro- 
^^aeadT*  ealled  the  Illyrian,  aoolk (^tive  appeHa- 
ti'>n,  comprising  the  lun^jaires  of  the  Servians 
PToyer,  the  Croatians,  and  the  rSIoventzi  or 
%r«odJL  The  fint  of  these  disleots  is  spoken 
hj  the  S  -rian-i.  in  the  principality  of  Servia 
aad  in  Hungary  (in  which  country  ihey  are 
called  Ra?cians>,  by  the  Bosnians,  the  Monte- 
the  Slavonians,  and  the  Dalmatians; 
tii«  second  in  the  Austrian  province  of  Croatia; 
the  %bird  in  the  Austrian  provinces  of  Styria, 
Cvindiis,  and  Camiola.  Thooe  Servians  who 
Wo'^Z  to  the  Greek  church  n«c  ^  Cyrillic 
Mlfhab^  while  tho^  belonging  to  the  Roman 
Catholie  diwi^  (comprising  part  of  the  BtT- 
v*_v*-.  \>^ri  of  tlie  B  '-.nirin^.  part  of  the  S]ava- 
titans,  nearly  all  the  Dairaatian'i.  the  Croa- 
tians, and  the  Sloventad)  have  adopted  the  Ro- 

a^hAbeL    Anong  tiw  Dkunatisiii^  ia 


former  times,  the  Glagolitic  alphabet  was  in 
Qse.  (See  Olaooutic.)  Altogether,  aeeorffinf 

to  an  estimate  of  Schafarik,  the  Servian  lan- 
guage is  spoken  by  about  73^,000  persons,  of 
whom  more  than  4,500,000  Bve  under  Austrian, 
m  >re*than  2,500,000  under  Turkish,  and  about 

100,000  under  RiiH-sian  rnle. — There  are  in  the 
Servian  laii^a;.'e  i  declensions  of  substantives, 
and  S  of  adjectives ;  the  dual  number  has  b^ 
come  extinct,  but  the  in<trnmental  and  the  lo- 
cative oas^  are  found  as  in  other  Slavic  lan- 
guages. The  eompeivlivo  of  the  «l()ee(lve  it 
formed  by  anneiing  a  syllable,  ponerally  y»; 
the  superlative  by  prefixing  a  syllable  to  the 
oompanitive  ('^7^).  The  verb,  whieh  is  infleefe> 
ed  after  3  conjugations,  lacks  a  snbjunotiviu 
which  is  supplied  by  circnmlocution,  and  a  pas- 
sive, which  IS  ex[>re&^  by  means  of  a 
participle.  The  tenses  are  the  present,  the  fa- 
tnre.  tlie  imperfect  (with  iterative  significati  nl. 
*aad  the  preterite.  Of  the  prepositiona,  some 
govern  the  genitive,  others  ttie  dative  or  aoM' 
sative,  and  the  accusative  and  locative,  others 
the  accusative  and  instrumental,  others  the  gen- 
itive and  instmn^tal.  The  Servian  surpasses 
all  the  other  Slavic  idioms  in  euphony,  and  haa 
often  been  called  the  Italian  of  the  Slavic  fam- 
ily of  languages.  The  language  of  the  eastern 
Servians  has  received  maiiy  Tnrci8ma,*bnt  they 
h.ive  not  affected  the  e??^ntial  stmctnre  of  the 
language.  The  best  grammatical  work  on  these 
languages  is  the  Servian  grammar  <ln  1ib»  Ser^ 
virui  lanirua^e)  !>y  Vnk  Stefanovitoh  Karaji*ch, 
of  which  Jacob  Grimm  published  a  German 
translation  (Berlin.  1824),  with  an  excellent  in- 
trodnetioD.  A  g^raramar  of  the  Croatian  lan- 
jrnnffe  WA-^  published  by  Berlio  fAirr.ini.  1S42); 
one  of  the  Dalmatian  by  Babukic  (a  German 
trandation  by  FrOhlich,  Vienna,  1839).  Of  the 
lanfrna^e  of  the  Sloventzi  wc  hare  a  gram- 
mar from  one  of  the  mo^t  eminent  Slavic  schol- 
ars, Kopitar  (Laybach,  1808).  A  dietiomny 
of  the  Servian  lanirua^re  ha-s  been  published 
by  Vuk  Stefanovitch ;  an  lllyrian-Gemian  and 
German-Illyrian  dictionary  by  Richter  and 
Ballmann  (2  vols.,  Vienna,  188^'40) ;  a  Ger- 
man-Illyrian by  Mamranic  and  Tzarevic 
(AgraDi.  1W2");  an  lllyrian-Italian-Latin  by 
Stulli  (Pwai:nt*.i,  1806).— The  Servians  who  be- 
lonsr  to  the  Greek  cliurch  had  no  literature  in 
their  own  language  until  the  middle  of  the  18tii 
eentnrr.  Th«r  writen  used  the  old  or  81ft* 
vonic  Ian?ua:re,  whioh  however  w.os  generally 
mixed  with  the  {K>pular  dialect.  The  most  an- 
cient remnants  of  this  style  reach  back  to  the 
Uth  centuiy,  and  eonsbt  prineipally  of  doeii^ 
ments,  dipli»raa«,  acts  of  ^rnTcmraent.  &c..  a 
collection  of  which  was  publiiLed  at  Iklgrade 
in  1840.  Among  the  most  ancient  writers  of 
Servia  are  Stephen,  the  first  kin-r  of  Serda 
(119^1224),  who  wrote  the  history  of  his  fa- 
ther; hia  brother,  Arehbishop  Sava  (IIOO-ISST), 
who  wrote  niona-tic  rules  and  oth-  r  works; 
Dometian  (about  1263),  who  wrote  biographies 
of  saints;  and  especially  Archbbhop  Daniel 
aMl-1888>,  tha  aothflrar  tiie  chief  wwk  m 
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ibe  ancient  history  of  Servia,  called  Badotlov 
<**Qttnealogioal  Register").  Of  great  impor- 
tance also  are  tho  statutes  of  King  8tep}ien 
Dushan  (1386-56).  Many  other  important 
remnants  of  the  ancient  literature  of  Servia  are 
believed  to  lie  baried  in  tlio  convents  of  the 
|»rincipaUty.  The  first  Serrian  print  extant  (an 
ootateQoh)  is  dated  1488,  pnblisbed  at  Zenta  in 
Herzegovina ;  in  1652  the  Gospels  were  printed 
at  Be^rade,  and  in  1562  a  new  edition  at  Ne> 
gromonta.  During  tbe  following  two  oentmriea 
Servian  literature  seems  to  have  been  almost 
entirely  dead,  the  only  work  of  note  being  a 
''History  of  Servia,"  from  the  origin  of  the 
people  until  tip  reign  of  Leopold  I.,  by  Bran- 
kovitch  (1G45-1711).  A  partial  revival  bejran 
in  1758,  when  a  Slavic  pre&s  was  founded  at 
Venice.  The  archimandrite  J.  Kaitch  (172&- 
1801)  pained  a  lasting;  reputation  by  his  "  His- 
tory of  the  bkvi"  (4  vols,,  Vienna,  1792-'6). 
Bat  fbe  first  who  undertook  to  writo  a  work  ia 
the  poi)ular  dialect  was  Dosithei  Obradovitch 
(1789-1811),  a  monk,  who  for  25  years  had 
travelled  all  over  Enrope,  and  died  as  senator 
and  instructor  of  the  children  of  tbe  celebrated 
Czcrny  Ciorp*\  TTis  completo  works  were 
published  at  iJelgrude  in  1833  in  9  vols.  A 
still  greater  Inflaenoe  on  the  general  adoption 
of  the  ])f>pular  hmjynftgro  for  literary  pntposos 
wii^s  exercised  by  Demetrius  Davidovitch,  wlio 
from  1814  to  1698  edited  at  Vienna  the  first 
Servian  newspaper,  and  especially  1  y  Vuk 
Stefonovitch  Karjyitcb  (bom  1787),  the  author 
of  the  ftrst  Servian  grammar  and  dictionary, 
and  of  a  large  number  of  other  works.  Ho 
fixed  the  present  Servian  alphabet,  and  reduced 
the  language  to  ccrtiun  general  rules  and  prin- 
ciples. His  collection  of  the  Servian  popular 
ttongs  (4  vols.,  Vienna,  ISl-i-'.sn)  drew  tho  at- 
tention of  fortiiga  uutious  to  the  beauty  of  tho 
Servian  national  songs,  which  have  sinoe  won 
the  general  admiration  of  the  literary  world, 
and  are  believed  by  many  competent  critics  to 
have  in  some  respects  no  parallel  in  the  histo* 
17  of  literature  Hiii'-L-  llintirr.  Tn  (Jennnny,  a 
inneral  interest  in  them  was  excited  by  (ioethe, 
Talvi  (VfilMiedtr  der  Serhm,  9  vols.,  Halle, 
182I>-'6),  J.  Grimm,  and  others ;  and  many 
translations  have  since  been  published.  (See 
Kapper,  VoVediederder  ,Serben^  2  vols.,  Leipnc, 
1852.)  In  England  some  of  the  songs  nave 
been  mnde known  by  Bowring's  "Servian  Pop- 
ular l-oetry"  (London,  1827),  and  Robert  Bul- 
wer's  ("  Owen  Meredith")  Serbake  Prsme  (Lon- 
don, 1861).  Among  the  best  modern  Servian 
poets  are  Simeon  Hilutinoviteh,  the  author  of  a 
aational  epic,  SeiHemka  (I^eipsic,  1826),  de- 
scribinjr  the  Servian  war  of  1812.  and  of  a  his- 
tory of  Servia  doling  tho  years  1813-'14  (Leip- 
aio,  1837^,  and  Arohhishop  Mnshitaki  of  Carlo- 
vitz,  w  h  :;e  works  were  published  at  Peslh  in 
1888.  The  chief  seats  of  Servian  literature  are 
Pesth,  Neusatz,  and  Belgrade.  One  political 
newspaper  appears  in  Austria,  and  another  in 
Scrria.  In  Montenefrro,  tbe  capital,  Oettipne, 
is  the  seat  of  some  ilterarjr  activity,  aud  the  late 
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vladiha^  Peter  Petrovitoh  Niegtwh,  most  tim- 
self  be  mentioned  among  modern  Si  r  v  iiiB  fmi^ 
Ck>llections  of  the  popular  poetry  ot  ih'.a  pr^ 
ince  have  been  publitihed  by  Xchub&r 
vitoh. — Among  the  Roman  Catholic  Servisia 
the  Dalmatians  had  as  early  as  the  12th  oa- 
tury  an  interesting  literature.  An  old  chrau- 
ele  of  1161,  written  in  the  Slavic  language  Irt 
prif  st  of  Dioclea,  is  bUU  partly  extant  in  tbew. 
ginal,  aud  wholly  in  a  Latin  trimal&Lioa.  T.> 
ward  the  dose  of  the  16th  century  the  citj  sf 
Pkafjusa became  an  Tllyrian  Athens,  and  prodocc^ 
many  distinguished  authors,  especially  poe  tic,  k 
the  19th  century  great  efforts  have  b«ea  x^Mt 
by  Dr.  Gfy,  editor  of  an Illyrian  ^alioBal 
zt  Ue,"  at  Af^ram,  and  by  others,  to  unite  all  tse 
Servians  using  Roman  letters  (the  Dalmatiiai, 
Slavonians,  Groats,  and  the  Catholio  SerrisH 
in  Hungary),  who,  tlioui;h  spoaking^  on« 
guage,  had  very  divergent  ways  of  writiiy  i^ 
npon  a  new  sj^rtocQ  or  orthography,  and  thv 
to  pivo  a  new  impulse  to  the  dovcKjpmi.::'.  U 
an  "  lilrrian"  literature,  which  name  they  ^ 
ferred,  in  oppontion  to  the  Greek  Serriaa^  ts 
the  name  "Servian." — The  Slovcntzi  or  Vcodt. 
as  the  discovery  of  Kome  old  manuf^r:[  is 
the  library  of  Munich  show.**,  wer<>  c,irjt-r 
acquainted  with  the  art  of  writing  than  anj 
other  Slavic  tribe;  but  tho  development  of » 
national  literaturu  did  nut  be^ia  until  tbe  rtf- 
ormation  of  the  16th  century,  when  Tnit«; 
the  reformer  of  Carniola,  translated  the 
Testament  into  the  Wendiiih  language.  Woii 
the  suppression  of  the  reformation  thedevriop- 
ment  of  the  national  literature  was  also  arrtsi- 
ed.  In  modem  times  the  language  has  Uce 
again  enltivated,  and  some  works,  rao^ly  reli- 
gious, have  been  publit^hed  in  it,  but  they  m 
of  no  great  account.  The  preat  national  rccrt^ 
nieuts,  uuw  uervadiug  Turkey  and  Aosirui, 
make  a  conaoudation  of  all  the  brandiea  of  At 
Servian  language  into  one,  and  the  early  befki- 
ning  of  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  a  cjsitcd 
Servian  liteFStore,  highly  probable. — Tbe  most 
complete  account  of  the  history  of  S<.  r  .ian  lit- 
erature, in  English,  is  given  iu  Talvi'»  ^'HiS' 
torioal  View  of  the  Languages  and  liievatiiit 
of  tho  Slavic  Nations"  (^ew  Yorlc,  1S:>0V 

SERVICE  TKiiE  {pyrut  9orbu*,  Gartner^* 
tree  indigenous  to  middle  Europe,  growing  50 
to  60  feet  high,  with  pinnated  leaves  of  7  to  S 
pairs  of  leallets  and  an  odd  one  at  the  apei, 
villous  beiitiatli,  irregularly  serrate ;  flower»  ifi 
mnhela,  white  and  showy,  expanding  in  May 
and  June;  fruit  large,  flesliy,  cither  app!o  or 
pear  shaped.  This  species  is  the  true  scrtice 
tree,  there  bein^  several  othm  of  leaa  impor- 
tance, all  however  belon^'infr  to  iho  iiatur:.: 
order  pomaceat,  and  dosely  allied  to  the  ruM- 
eeoQS  nmiliesL  Whoi  tiie  firait  of  the  aerries 
be^'ins  to  decay,  it  is  soiuelinie-^  oaten,  but  \i 
not  prized  ;  a  very  good  cider  or  perry,  viih  s 
singular  disagreeable  smell,  can  be  made  frofli 
it ;  from  its  astringency  it  is  iiiedi.  inally  em- 
ployed, tho  fruit  beiuf:  dried  and  redu<"Cil  i<'  a 
powder.    The  wood  of  the  trunk  U  rcuiariabi*} 
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for  hftrdness  and  eeimptuct  grain,  and  if  tihor* 
•3aghl7  eeaeoned  is  Talaable  in  manafoctares ; 

it  also  receives  a  fine  polioh. — T!io  Amorienn 
®ervic«  (P.  Americana,  i>o  Candolle)  is  moro 
«>om monl J  called  the  moiintain  asli,  resembling 
rJto  European  monntain  ash,  but  considered 
f»p9citicaliy  distinct.   It  is  a  low  tree  15  to  25 
f«dt  Ughf  tbongh  osnally  a  bashy  shrub;  its 
loaves  are  l  oraposed  of  18  to  16  leaflet  wliich 
rar<9  lanceolate,  taper-pointed,  smooth,  and 
shtfpl/  Mrmte;  Its  flowen  ara  white,  and  are 
borne  in  large  flat  cymes.    It  U  ranch  prized 
Vnr  its  beautj  both  when  in  flower  and  when 
:  n  fruit,  the  bunches  of  scarlet  berry-like  pomes 
hanging  long  after  the  early  frosts.   It  is  most 
fr.>qu..'ntly  found  in  rocky  woods  on  the  sides 
of  hills,  and  ranges  from  New  England  to  Wis- 
consin Borthwara,  and  along  the  ddM  of  the 
AllL^hnnr  monnttuns  southward. 

BKKViTES,  or  SsBVAFxa  of  not  Ymavs 
Mamt,  a  TDonastlo  order  in  the  Roman  OathoUo 
ohurcli,  founded  at  Florence  in  128??,  by  7  rich 
merchants  of  that  city.  Its  mdn  object  was 
the  glorification  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  In  1289 
fts  members  settled  as  hermits  on  Hontc  Sena- 
rio  near  Florence,  but  soon  orpanize4  them- 
»*;lvcs  as  monks,  and  adopted  the  rule  of  St. 
Aognstine.  In  1251  they  elected  Monaldi,  one 
of  the  7  fonndcrs,  their  first  preneral.  and  in 
1255  they  were  confirmed  by  Pope  Alexander 
IV.  They  soon  spread  to  Franoe,  the  Nether- 
lands and  Germany,  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 
From  Pope  Martin  V.  they  obtained  all  the 
privileges  of  themendioantordera.  Aneweoni- 
tnunity  ot'Iiermits,  in  accordance  with  tlie  prim- 
itive practice  of  the  order,  was  establisbed  by 
Bernardino  di  Ricciolini  in  1598,  and  spread 
tiirough  Italy  and  Germany.  A  female  branch 
of  the  order  was  organized  soon  after  the  ori- 
ginal foundation,  but  never  became  numerous. 
Like  Ae  other  mendicant  orders,  the  Semtes 
had  also  nn  order  of  Tertiarians  Tertia- 
BLa..vsj,  which  became  very  numerous  in  6er- 
nuny,  and  eonnted  among  its  memben  an  «m- 
pre«-  of  Austria.  Pope  Paul  V.  in  1617  organ- 
ised them  as  a  congregation.  (See  Rbuqious 
Osonta.)  The  male  hraneh  of  tiie  Serntea  in 
\  ^r>o  UmI  17  l,()U3(  ^  III  Italy,  13  in  GL-rmany,  3 
in  Hungary,  and  1  in  Switzerland.  The  con- 
gregaUon  of  fiemale  Tertiarians  had  in  the  same 
vear  but  '2  liousos  in  Italy  and  2  in  Germany. 

8ER  V!  L  S  TULLIUS,  the  fith  king  of  Rome, 
reigned  from  67b  to  63-i  B.  C.  Three  tradi- 
tioiirf  nooonsto  of  his  birth  exist:  one,  that 
h(?  was  the  son  of  Ocrisia,  a  ^lave  of  Queen 
Tanaquil,  and  of  a  god ;  another,  that  his  (a- 
ther  was  a  dient  of  Tarquinhis  Prisons,  and  hia 
ni'^ther  a  slave ;  and  a  third,  that  he  a  son 
of  Servius  TuUtua,  a  man  of  royal  descent,  in 
Ooniienloni,  who  waa  UHod  wh«n  hit  eity  waa 
t«ken  by  the  Romans.  One  day,  while  he  was 
ft3lec[),  flames  speared  about  his  head,  where- 
upon Tanaquil  prophesied  that  the  boy  would 
do  great  things.  He  grew  up  in  great  fkfOT 
irlth  the  kin^'  Tarquinius  Priscns,  and  received 
ia  marriage  one  of  lxi»  daughters.   The  aona  of 


Anens  Ifarcius,  fearing  that  he  would  be  made 
heir  to  the  throne,  put  the  king  to  death;  haft 

Tanaquil  declared  tliat  Tar<juinius  was  not 
mortally  wouudtid,  and  cautsed  Servins  Tuilius 
to  rale  in  hia  name.  Servina  not  long  after 
assnmeil  the  sovereign  power.  His  rei^n  was 
marked  by  no  great  military  exploits,  lie  add- 
ed to  the  city  the  Viminal,  EsquUine,  and  Qniri- 
nal  hills,  divided  the  peci  'r  iiito  tribes,  clas.se.«, 
and  ccnturiee,  and  gave  an  entirely  new  oooati* 
tation  to  the  state.  Hit  Io?e  Ibr  nie  ecnnmena 
and  his  refrard  for  their  interests  awakened  tho 
jealousy  of  the  nobles,  imd  a  horrible  tra^rcdy 
was  the  consequence.  His  two  daughtt  rs  were 
married  to  the  two  sons  of  Turquinius,  aad 
both  wives  and  buebands  being  of  unlike  na- 
tures, Lucius  Tarquiuius  secretly  killed  hia 
wife,  and  married  his  sister-in-law  TuUia,  who 
had  murdt'red  her  husliand.  Lucius  tlien  plot- 
ted with  the  nobles  against  tho  king,  and  in 
tibe  mnnmer  when  the  oonunona  were  gatherini^ 
their  han'ests,  entered  the  forum  with  a  band 
of  armed  men,  and  seated  himself  on  the  throne 
before  the  doora  of  fhe  senate  house.  Bomeof 
his  followers  slew  the  kiui;  on  the  way  toward 
the  Esquiline  hill,  and  left  hi^  body  in  tho  road 
where  not  long  after  the  chariot  of  his  daughter 
Tnllia  was  driven  over  tt.  Many  of  tho  inoS' 
dents  of  this  reign  are  unquestionably  f^ibulous, 
but  some  are  based  on  historical  groundwork. 
What  are  called  tho  waUs  of  Servius  Tuilius 
were  the  walla  of  Rome  down  to  the  time  of 
the  emperor  Aoreliau,  and the  «>od  king  Ser- 
vina  Tnllina  and  hia  just  lawa^'^wero  tawmfB 
objects  of  fond  re^jret  to  tlio  Roman  commons 
when  suffering  under  tho  oppression  of  the 
aristocratic  families.  Hia  oonatitntion,  which 
is  without  doubt  historical,  was  swept  AWtJ 
entirely  during  the  reign  of  his  successor. 

SEtjQSTRISs,  the  Greek  name  of  the  greatest 
of  the  early  kings  of  EfQrpt.  Diodorus  calls  him 
Sesoosis.  and  he  is  by  some  supposed  to  ho  iden- 
tical with  Osirtasen  L, and  by  oiiiers  with  Setbos 
orBiiamses  II.,  whoee  nkgn  aeoording  to  Wil* 
kinson  hii^ted  from  1311  to  1245  B.  C.  Ae- 
oording to  the  tradition,  his  father  had  all  the 
male  ehOdren  of  the  aame  age  in  the  kingdom 
educated  and  lruine<l  in  military  priu  tices  with 
his  son,  so  that  they  might  become  attached  to 
his  person,  and  be  enable  of  enduring  all  the 
liardahips  to  which  they  would  t>e  ezpoeed. 
As  soon  as  thev  were  grown  up.  Sesostris  waa 
sent  witli  an  army  into  Arabia,  whidi  he  con- 
quered, and  then  into  tho  countries  weet  of 
Ei;ypt,  where  he  succeeded  in  subduinfr  most 
of  Libya.  As  soon  as  he  ascended  the  throng 
he  aaMmhled  an  nnny  of  600,000  foot,  M,000 
hor5:e,  97,000  war  chariot«i,  and  a  fleet  of  400 
ships,  with  which  ho  ''f  t  out  to  conquer  the 
world,  it  harinf  been  pi  npheried  toliim  that 
he  would  become  the  master  of  tho  whole 
earth.  Uo  compelled  the  Ethiopians  to  pay  an 
annual  tribute  of  gold,  ebony,  and  ivory,  ex- 
tended  hia  conquests  in  A^  beyond  the  Gtm> 
ges,  crossed  over  into  Europe  and  suhdn  (1  the 
Xhracians,  and  after  an  abaenoe  of  U  y«iars  ro- 
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taffiRd  to  E^t  Afrivfng  $t  VMhm,  he 

was  there  nearly  burned  to  deatli  in  hU  tent 
witli  his  wife  and  children  by  the  treachery  of 
his  brother  ArmAiB,  whom  he  had  made  regent 
of  Egypt  during  fate  abeence.  He  brought  back 
vr\th  him  an  immense  number  of  rnf)tivpa 
whom  he  employed  in  executing  tliu  vanuwa 
great  works,  Uie  construction  of  which  occu- 
pied a  Inrpc  share  of  tiio  remainder  of  his  life. 
He  dug  numerous  oanais  to  irrigate  the  coun- 
try, protected  by  high  mounds  agunst 
the  inundations  of  the  Xile,  erected  temples  in 
every  coii^dcrable  place,  and  built  a  wall  from 
Pelasium  to  Heliopolis  1,600  stadia  in  length. 
Although  it  is  possible  that  the  deeds  of  sev- 
eral kinjr*4  may  have  been  confounded  with 
those  of  Sesostri:*,  the  re  can  bo  no  doubt  of  his 
Mtoleaee.  In  all  countries  through  which  h» 
ptMed  he  erected  column?,  inscribed  with  reo- 
«tda  of  his  victories.  Two  monuments  of 
II.  still  exist  in  Syria  and  Asia  Minor, 
and  are  generally  identified  with  the  pillars  of 
fiesostria  seen  by  Herodotus.  Bcsostris  is  said 
to  have  destroyed  himself  fn  oonseqnenoe  of 
Imving  become  blind,  after  a  reipn  of  CO  years. 

8EST£BC£  (Lat.  Mttrtim),  an  ancient  lio- 
man  brass  or  silver  cdn,  worth  j^d^a  denarius, 
or  originally  2^  asses,  whence  its  name  {$emit 
tertim,  tlio  tliirtl  a  half,  the  Roman  expression 
for  two  and  u  iiaJf);  but  the  denarius  being 
mAf  divided  into  10  instead  of  10  asses,  tlie 
sesterce  became  equal  to  4  asses.  Its  value 
down  to  the  time  of  Augustus  was  4.1  cents, 
and  afterward  8.6.  The  mtert^mi^  was  1,000 
sesterces,  and  lar'^'c  snms  were  nftm  counted  in 
seatertia.  There  was  a  common  formuhi  for 
tibe  expresrion  of  tiiat  valfie  in  thonssnda,  as: 
SS,  1.000  Hcstertia;  hina  S<.  2,000;  dOM  S8^ 
10,000 ;  and  eentena  100,000. 

8EST1NI,  DoMKinoo,  an  ItaUan  numismatist 
and  traveller,  born  in  Florence  abont  1760,  died 
there  in  1832.  After  t.aking  holy  orders,  he 
visited  Rome,  Naples,  and  Sicily  in  1774,  and 
at  (jatania  became  librarian  to  the  prince  of 
Biscari,  and  keeper  of  liis  cabinet  of  antiquities. 
In  1778  he  went  to  Constantinople,  and,  in  the 
capacity  of  tutor  to  the  sons  of  the  KeapoHtan 
anibaasador,  traverse*!  a  large  part  of  the  Turk- 
ish empire.  He  spent  several  years  in  travel 
to  colleet  medals  for  Sir  Robert  Ainslie,  the 
Knglish  ambassador,  afterward  examined  the 
principal  numismatic  collections  of  Europe,  Mid 
in  Prussia  was  made  hy  the  king  superintendent 
of  his  mnsenm.  In  1 810  he  Wfnt  to  Paris,  and 
in  1812  was  appointed  antiquary  and  librarian 
to  the  princess  Eliza  of  Tuscany,  in  which  posts 
he  was  retained  by  the  grand  duke  Ferdinand 
III.  when  he  resumed  hi.H  throne,  wif!i  tlir  title 
of  honorary  professor  in  the  university  of  Pisa. 
HeafterwMd  arranged  Oonnt  Wiexay^s  rioih  ool- 
Isotion  of  mpflnls  at  I !.  krwar  in  Hungair.  Af- 
ter his  death  the  grand  duke  Iioopold  II.  por- 
flfaased  his  lilmuy  and  Ifflfi.,  indaaing  his  grMt 
work,  SUUma  nvmUmatito  (14  vols.  fol.).  He 
wroto  TTiorf  thnn  30  volumes  on  nmnisniatios, 
be&idc  uujueruua  worlut  of  travels. 
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flBBfOS,  or  Snnn,  In  antiquity,  the  pitei 

pal  city  of  the  TliraciunChcrsonesus  (u(>v  pt2- 
insula  of  tiallipoli),  situated  on  the  Ileliei^cic 
opposite  Abydos,  from  which  it  is  distant  aboe 
4  miles.  Though  never  a  large  tow  it,  it  wa 
Ion?  of  great  importance,  hr-im;  from  it^podh 
tiou  the  usual  point  of  departure  for  tbosi 
cros$>ing  over  from  Edrcpe  to  Amt.  ItndhMf 
celebrity  from  its  connection  with  the  nanaa- 
tio  story  of  Hero  and  Leander,  the  fonner  d 
whom  was  a  priestess  in  the  tcmplo  of  Vcnm 
at  Pcstos.  The  western  end  of  the  l>rldpf  b 
which  ILerxes  crossed  the  Helk«po&t  was  a 
little  to  the  sontb  of  Sestoa;  and  from  its  port 
the  army  of  Alexander  sailed  over  into  Asia. 
At  a  later  period  btrabo  speaks  of  it  n«  a  p!arv 
of  some  commercial  importance,  but  Doiiu^  » 
known  of  its  sabseqnsot  bisloiy.  Its  site  is 
now  called  Yalova. 

8ETII,  or  Typhok.  Bee  BistfoK,  voL  vL  p.  868. 

6ET0N,  Eliz.\  Ann.  the  founder  of  the  » 
ters  of  charity  in  the  I'nittd  States,  bom  a 
liow  York,  Aug.  28,  1774,  died  at  Emmitsbog, 
Md.,  Jan.  4, 1991.  She  was  the  danghter  of 
Dr.  Richard  Bayky.  and  in  her  20t]j  year 
married  to  Mr.  William  Seton,  with  whom  she 
went  to  leghorn  for  his  liealth  in  1603.  Mr. 
Beton  dying  there,  she  returned  to  New  York, 
was  received  into  t)ie  Roman  Catholic  chorri!. 
and,  being  in  a  lutasure  dependent  wpon  Ler 
own  exertions  for  support,  removed  with 
children  to  Baltimore  and  opened  a  ?rhool 
Bho  already  manifested  a  strong  tendency  to- 
ward the  religions  state,  which  she  was  an^M 
to  carry  ont  more  effctually  in  1809,  when, 
having  received  an  ample  endowment  from  a 
gentionan  named  Cooper,  she  opened  a  semi- 
conventual  establishment  at  Kmmitsbnrg.  X«tr 
members  soon  presented  themselves :  a  habit 
was  adopted,  and  a  regular  rule  of  life  luid  down, 
which  was  shortly  after  assimilated  to  that  cf 
the  sisters  of  charity  founded  in  France  by  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul.  Their  iirst  charge  outside  ei 
their  own  house  was  that  <  t  an  orpfaam  asjflm 
in  Philri'Vlyihia,  to  which  three  sisters  were 
sent  in  1814.  In  1817  an  act  for  the  ineorpe- 
ralion  of  the  sisterhood  was  PftMcd  br  Che 
lopislature  of  Maryland.  Mtp.  ?eton's  life  hsa 
been  written  by  the  Kev.  Charlea  J.  White 
(ISmo.,  New  York,  1868), 

SETTER  (eanU  index,  Caius),  a  well  known 
sporting  dog  of  the  hound  pronp.    The  hcsd 
is  remarkably  developed  and  the  train  ver; 
large,  and  the  animal  evinces  in  intelligeoes^ 
affection,  and  docility  not  surpassed  in  any 
other  kind  of  dog;  it  is  ^ntle,  not  qnarrel*- 
eome,  rather  timid,  but  hears  fatigue  better 
than  the  pointer ;  the  hair  is  long  and  silky. 
The  %ure  is  intermediate  between  that  of  the 
pointer  and  spaniel,  and  it  is  generallj  eonsM. 
ered  as  descended  from  the  cn^ising  of  these 
two  varieties;  it  resembles  a  large  bre^  of 
the  spaniel,  and  is  prohably  of  Spanish  origin ; 
the  hair  is  less  smooth  than  in  the  pointer, 
with  much  of  the  waved  character  «iecn  in  the 
spAoiel,  even  on  the  ears.    Thid  best  breads  are 
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wnUtoNd  to  be  those  of  SBf^and  and  IrelaDd ;  iiuiBj  poasemd  at  my  time  during  the  exiMlh 

the  most  ftDcient  colors  were  deep  cbe<^tnut  and  ence  of  the  inarringe  relation.  All  her  choeef 
white ;  the  English  setter  is  geoeraliy  white  ia  action  he  m&j  oonvert  into  posseseion  tor 
with  krge  spotft  or  UokiiM  of  liver  color  or  his  own  benefit;  he  may  take  all  the  rents  <rf 
reddish  brown;  many  are  marked  with  blni  k.  her  real  property;  anl  he  has,  \{  imt  nn  nctutil, 
Tke  itttaral  iostioot  to  croooh  at  the  sight  or  yet  always  daring  her  lite  a  contiugeut,  estate 
•oent  of  game  has  been  enhlTaked  in  the  aet-  by  tiie  eonrte^  in  her  lands.  Ohaneery  has 
ter;  but  tli  y  liavo  been  taught  also  to  point  interposed  so  far  as  it  could  to  mitif^ate  this 
with  the  furu  foot  raised,  so  that  practically   rigor  of  the  common  law.   It  had  no  power 

the  setter  and  pohiter  are  used  in  the  same  to  nullify  the  law,  yet  whenever  the  husband 

W9^  and  hate  nmUar  liabitB  in  the  field ;  they  was  compelled  to  seek  its  assistanee  in  order 

are  used  only  as  j^n  dogs  and  for  birds;  their  to  rofich  tha  wife's  property,  chancery  oMiged 

sense  of  smell  is  very  acute.   They  take  to  him  to  uiako  equitublo  settlements  out  oi  it  in 

Um  water  better  tiian  the  pointer,  and  are  bet-  the  wife's  behalf.  It  invented  also  and  sup* 

ter  doc--  in  close  coverts;  they  will  work  well  ported,  for  tlic  wife's  benefit,  the  contrivance 

with  pointers ;  in  the  United  States  they  are  of  a  separate  use  and  estate ;  and  it  iavored 

tanglittohringgame;  they  wiH  almeet  alwaya  those  eeatreeta,  named  eetUemente,  whioh, 

point  at  the  scent  of  turkeys,  but  not  of  other  emplojing  the  equity  devices  of  uses,  trusts, 

domestic  fowls ;  they  are  less  liable  to  be  sick  and  powers,  were  framed  for  the  purpose  of 

tlian  pointers.  Many  setters  erouoh,  and  eitend  eeeoring,  by  express  stipulation,  this  same 

their  legs  in  front  and  behind,  with  the  nose  to  benefit  of  a  separate  estate  for  the  wife.  The 

the  ground.    A  cross  between  the  setter  and  legislature  camo  in  timo  to  reform  the  law  in 

pointer,  though  not  a  good-looking  dog,  would  the  same  direction,  and  has  enacted,  butli  in 

probably  in  time  make  a  valuable  breeo.  £n|^d  and  the  I'nited  States,  those  married 

SETTLEMENT.    I.  Under  the  poor  laws,  woman's  statutes"  which,  within  the  last  20 

the  right  which  one  acquires  to  be  considered  years,  have  materially  revi^ied  and  improved 

a  resident  of  a  partleajar  plaoe,  and  to  claim  tlie  common  law  tonehing  the  rights  of  bne- 

reli  t*  from  such  city,  to^v■n,  or  village,  if  he  is  bands  over  the  ci^t.itc^  of  their  wivr  ^; — In  gon- 

00  poor  as  to  stand  in  need  of  it.   The  oondi-  eral,  every  person  who  may  ahenate  his  prop- 

tkma  determining  settlement  areafanost  entirely  erty  may  make  a  settlement  of  it.  All  neneos 

^)rescribcJ  by  statutes,  which  provide  gener-  therefore  of  full  age,  and  masters  of  tneir  e»- 

aily  in  respect  to  adults  that  their  residence  in  t«tcs,  may  settle  them  as  they  please.   Yet  a 

any  place  for  a  defined  term  of  years  gives  woman,  even  if  she  is  of  full  age,  cannot  in 

them  a  setflement  therein.   A  married  woman  contemplation  of  marruige,  without  the  knowl- 

has  the  ss'iio  s»>ttlt^ment  a5  her  hushand,  though  edge  of  her  intended  hu^l  rtn  l,  make  a  settlo- 

if  he  hits  iiouo  within  the  state  it  may  be  pro-  meut  of  her  property  real  or  personal ;  tho 

▼ided  that  her  own  at  the  time  of  die  mar-  disappointment  of  the  fotore  husband's  expeo- 

riage.  within  the  state,  is  not  lo^t  nor  suspend-  tations  respecting  the  property  of  tho  wife  is 

ed.   Legitimate  children  have  the  settlement  a  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  and  invalid- 

of  the  nther,  or  of  the  modier  if  the  ftther  ates  the  settlement.  Kor,  at  eonunon  law,  en 

has  none  in  the  state.   Illegitimate  cliildren  a  woman  under  rovcrtnrc  make  a  settlement 

take  the  settlemMit  of  the  mother.   Serving  without  the  concurrence  of  her  husband,  on- 

imder  artldes  of  apprentieeship  or  as  a  serrant  less  she  iaaotii^nnder  apoweror  is  di^ioring 

for  wages  for  one  year  gives  a  settlement  in  of  property  which  she  holds  in  her  separate 

New  York.    In  Massachusetts  and  other  states  right.    Respecting  infants,  it  was  decided  in 

certain  property  qualifications,  the  payment  of  the  English  equity  court  otter  much  controver- 

taxes  for  a  certain  nomhsr  of  years,  and  rather  sj  that  a  ftrade  inftnt  could  not  be  bound  by 

long  terms  of  residence,  are  essential  to  tlio  any  ajrreement,  by  way  of  settlement,  entered 

atcquiroment  of  a  settlement.   II.  In  the  lim-  into  by  her  during  her  minority  respecting  her 

itation  or  disposition  of  property,  a  deed  or  in-  resl  estate ;  nnless  some  act  was  dooe  snbsi^ 

atmment  commonly  made  previo'T?  tn  or  in  qnently  to  the  marriage  to  bind  tho  settle- 

eontemplatlon  of  marris^^c,  tlie  ob^ject  of  which  ment,  the  real  estate  would  descend  to  the 

la  generally  to  Hmit  property  in  saoh  modes  heirs  of  the  inftnt  settler  ^Msharged  of  the 

and  to  such  uses  as  will  assure  a  provision  for  limitation.    Though  it  had  been  held  that  a 

the  wife  and  the  issue  of  the  marriage.   Set-  male  infant  might  bindhimself  by  a  settlement, 

tieiBenta  maybe  made  by  the  wife,  bnt  then  yet  it  seemed  to  be  the  bettor  ofrinlon  that  he  was 

they  are  very  often  made  in  consideration  of  a  included  in  the  reason  of  the  rule  that  had 

flcttlctnent  by  tho  husband;  or  they  may  be  been  laid  down  in  respect  to  the  female  infant, 

mode  mutually  by  husband  and  wife  upon  a  and  was  equally  relieved  of  the  obligation  of 

separation,  during  tho  coverture.  The  com-  a  aettlenettt  of  his  real  property.  Grsat  lm>- 

mon  law  troubles  it-<elf  but  little  with  the  at  convenience  and  disadvantage  having  arisen 

least  equitable  right  of  a  woman  to  retain  af*  however  from  this  rtate  of  the  law,  a  statute 

ter  her  marriage  some  eertain  and  invi<riable  was  passed  in  IdSS,  wMeh  enabled  male  in- 

enjoyment  of  her  own  property.    At  common  fants  at  the  n::c  of  2"  nnd  female  infants  at  the 

law  the  husband  acquires  absolute  title  to  all  age  of  17,  with  the  approbation  of  the  court 

IfaopaciomJ  property  of  whieh  tke  wtth  is  a^  ecehaBeery,toindba  wdastdaBNal%«raflii> 
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tnoli  Ibr  tii0  wiawaBt  ttt  all  their  proportf , 
real  or  persona),  whether  in  poflsession  or  in 

reversion,  remainder,  or  cxpcctancr. — Sottle- 
meoU  or  ttgrecmcnU  for  settlements  may  be 
sMia  balbra  marriage  or  after  it.  Eqnitj  will 
enforce  onte-nnptin)  afrreements,  provided  thej 
ore  fair  Aiid  vaiiid,  uud  do  not  contravene  the 
gaoerol  fNillqr  and  prinalples  of  the  law.  A 
snbseqticnt  mnrriago  h  rnttsidorntifin  enouph 
to  support  on  otherwise  voluntary  deed.  Post- 
Bai^l  MfttlanMiita  inaj  be  made  either  Tolvn- 
tonly  vr  in  pursuance  of  articles  entered  into 
prior  to  the  marriage.  In  the  latter  case,  the 
marriage  being  of  itself  a  valuable  considera- 
tion, the  ^^i  ttk  ment  10  valid  both  against  cred- 
itors and  jnir  ol>')«ors.  A  volnntxiry  settlement 
made  after  mai  l  iage,  and  not  resting  oo  any 
ante^mptial  agreement,  is  in  generd  void  as 
against  creditors  exist  in  l'  when  the  settlement 
was  mode ;  yet  it  may  be  good,  if  mode  for  a 
eoodderatioQ  which  bears  a  reasonable  pro- 
portion  to  the  nmonnt  tied  iip  I'y  the  settle- 
ment. The  concurrence  of  a  wife  in  destroy- 
ing an  existing  settlement,  and  her  joining  in 
barring  her  dower,  have  been  hold  sufficient 
considerations  to  8Upi)ort  settlementM  wliich 
would  otherwise  have  been  held  volimtary 
and  invalid. — In  framing  marriage  scttlemmts 
it  is  expedient  to  vest  the  property  in  a  trns- 
tee,  though  this  is  by  no  means  indispensable. 
The  control  of  the  separate  estate  may  bo  com- 
mitted to  the  wife.  Hegard  must  be  had  to 
the  provisions  of  the  statutes  which  fix  the' 
lirails  to  the  sospeniion  of  the  power  <^  alieo- 
otion,  and  to  the  statutes  rc>peetiiiff  trusts  and 
powers  which  are  enacted  as  checks  upon  tho 
atspoeition  to  tie  up  prop^^rty  In  certain  hands. 
— Tlic  necessity  of  making  settlements  is  ma- 
terially lessened  by  tlio  very  peneral  enact- 
ment of  tho  so  called  married  woman's  statutes 
to  which  we  have  already  referred.  It  b  the 
oliief  object  of  the  statutes  to  ^'ivo  the  wife 
rights,  independent  of  the  hubbaud,  to  take  by 
inheritance,  or  by  gift,  grant,  or  bequest,  any 
real  or  personal  property;  to  hold  it  tr>  li*  r 
sole  and  separate  use ;  to  dispose  of  it  as  she 
pleases  dnnng  hw  lifetime,  and  to  demise  it  as 
hln  \\  i!l  at  lier  death.  The  Kew  York  statute 
of  moo  enacts  that  the  wife^s  personal  prop- 
erty at  the  time  of  the  marriage  shall  remain 
bers  solely  and  separatdf  after  the  marriage. 

SETUliAL.  St.  Ubes,  or  St.  Eincs,  a  sea- 
port city  uf  I'urtugal,  province  of  Kstrt  madura, 
aituated'  on  the  K.  ^e  of  a  bay  of  the  same 
name,  18  m.  8.  E.  from  Lislion ;  pop.  15,201.  It 
stands  in  a  valley  sorrounded  by  heights,  is  en- 
sircled  by  old  waBa,  and  defended  by  a  oastle 
and  a  few  forts  on  the  a^joinin^r  liills.  The 
quays  are  broad  and  the  harbor  is  extensive,  but 
Hs  enlnmee  is  mndi  inenmbered  bj  sand  budn. 
The  well  known  St.  Ubes  salt  of  commerce  is 
manufactured  here;  the  other  chief  exports  are 
wine,  grain,  and  fruit,  which  are  also  largely 
produced  in  the  Tknnity ;  and  many  of  the  in^ 
nabitants  are  engaged  in  fishinrr.  The  environs 
are  yery  picturesque  oud  lurtiie.   bctubai  is  a 
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plaee  of  great  antiqnity,  and  b  said  by  the 

tuguese  to  have  been  founded  by  Tubal,  ths 
grandson  of  Noah.  It  wjtlered  sererclv  frua 
tho  eartht|uake  of  1755,  which  wa*  .-^  d.:^ 
trous  to  Ijsbon. 

SEVENTEEN  YEAB6*  LOCU&T.  fieeHaa- 

VKST  Fly 

SEVENTH  DAT  BAPTI8T8,  a  ^cIMMds. 

nomination  knoi\  n  in  "FriL'^'and  as  SHl>LHti.riaiia 
where  they  have  existed  since  the  ear^  pan 
ofthel7theentnry.  In  the  Ignited  Btntcstiief 
orifrinated  at  Newport,  R.  L,  in  1671.  Thtir 
views  of  baptism,  communion,  antl  do<:nM 
generally,  correspond  with  those  of  the  Bk^ 
tists.  Their  peculiarity  is  the  obserrance  of 
the  7th  instead  of  the  1st  day  of  tho  wvek« 
tlie  Bubbalh.  The  members  of  Uii^  dt;CkOCDisa- 
tion  are  scattered  through  Rhode  Islend,  Cas- 
necticut.  New  York,  New  .Tersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Virginia,  Ohio,  Wisconsin,  lDdiaoa»  liUnois, 
and  Iowa,  the  greater  nomber  however  being 
in  Rhf  1.  Island  and  New  York.  They  have  a 
prosperous  mission  at  Sbangliai,  China;  4 
aoademles,  at  Alfred  and  De  Euyt«r,  N.  T.. 
8hiloh,  N.J  ,  and  Milton,  Wis.;  a  sabbath  trsct 
society;  and  a  publishing  society,  which  has 
published  several  books,  and  issues  a  weekly,  a 
monthly,  and  a  quarterly  periodical.  Tbere  are 
in  the  United  States  C8  churches,  72  oruaiasd 
ministers,  and  about  7,500  communicants. 

.SEVERN,  aeit  to  the  Thames  the  krgiM 
and  most  important  river  of  England,  rising  in 
the  S.  part  of  Montgomoryshir^^aod  faliijM 
into  theBristcl  ehannd,  10  m.  6.  w.  of  BrislaL 
after  n  generally  S.  E..  S.,  and  S.  W.  course  of 
SIO  m.  Its  must  important  tributaries  are 
the  Tern,  Teme,  Upper  Avon,  Wye,  and  Lower 
Avon.  It  is  navigable  176  m.  from  itanoatk* 
and  the  navijiation  has  been  greatly  irr proved 
and  extended  by  locks  and  canals,  iltloir 
Gloaoesterthe  banks  are  so  low  that  the  coantry 
has  soTnetiracs  been  inundated,  and  cxten»i\« 
embankments  have  consequently  Le&n  rais«d. 
At  Ghepetow  the  tide  rises  CO  feet,  and  the 
tidal  wave  or  bore  comes  in  with  a  loud  noan 
and  a  perpendicular  hei^t  of  4  or  6  ibet. 

BEvEBnS,  AuxAin»sB.  Bee  Auounaa 
fiKVKnrs. 

SEVERUS,  I.rcirs  SEmuiLts  a  Roman  em- 

Eeror,  bom  of  a  family  of  equestrian  rank  nm 
eptis,  Africa,  April  11,  A.  D.  146,  died  in  Yod^ 
Uritain,  F«  !>  4,  211.  Ilf  studitd  law  at  Kens 
with  i'apuuau,  by  whom  he  was  tdlcrward  >;:c- 
eeeded  as  adroeatui  fitei,  Bia  interests  being 
promoted  by  his  kinsman  the  consul  Septimius 
Severus,  he  held  successively  many  offices 
under  Marcus  Aurelios  snd  Comroodna,  at 
Rome  ni:(!  in  tlie  provinces,  gaining:  ti  e  favor 
of  the  people  whom  ho  governed,  cepccutUy  in 
GaUia  Logdmiensia,  by  his  integrity  sad  inod- 
eration,  combined  with  preat  firnnus-i.  When 
Commodus  was  assassinated  iSeverus  was 
commander  of  the  army  in  Pannonia  and  0- 
lyria;  and  after  the  brief  reign  of  Pcrtinax 
and  the  sale  of  the  ontpire  by  the  pra^tonan 
guard  to  Didius  JuliunuH,  he  was  prodauncd 
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emperor  by  his  troops  at  Oanrantam,  and  at 
OBoe  mwrohed  with  great  celeritjr  upon  Rome, 

announcinp;  himself  as  the  nvenjrer  of  Pcrtinax. 
Tho  feeblu  otforU  of  Julianus  to  oppose  his 
pro;^ress,  to  dispose  of  him  by  assassin atioD, 
and  finally  to  divide  the  empire  with  him,were 
firaitless ;  and  no  sooner  had  he  appeared  be- 
fore RoQio  (Janes  1^)  ^^uui  he  was  acknowl- 
edged c-np  ror  by  tho  senate,  and  Jiiliantis  de- 
posed and  kiUed.  His  first  care  was  to  disarm 
and  buidi  tho  pratorfan  gaard,  and  punish 
with  death  all  ooncorncfl  in  the  murder  of  Pcr- 
Linax.  whose  obseqnies  he  celebrated  with  great 
magniticenee  and  divine  honors.  At  the  same 
time  with  hin»elf^  Olodins  Albinas.  commander 
of  the  Roman  f<^rcp^  in  Britain,  and  Pesccnnins 
Niger,  in  Syria,  bad  each  been  proclaimed  em- 
peror by  his  amj.  Th6  former,  whom  he 
most  feared.  Sevems  aswciatcd  with  himself  as 
OsBsar ;  and  against  the  latter,  having  distrib- 
uted an  immense  donative  to  the  troope  and 
made  provisions  for  internal  administration,  he 
mtirched  within  80  days  after  his  arrival  at 
Borne,  defioated  fala  legate  iEmiliainui  near  Oy- 
ctOQS,  and  hfanself  near  Nice  in  Bithynia,  and 
flfratn  on  the  gulf  of  Imm,  where  20,000  of 
tho  ^vrian  army  are  said  to  liavo  been  killed. 
Niger  was  slain,  and  his  head  displayed  on  a 
]}  Ao  before  the  besieged  defenders  of  Byzan- 
tium. That  city  held  out  obstinately  for  S 
j-ears,  when  it  was  taken  (196)  and  devastated 
and  dismantled,  Rome  beinj;  tliiH  deprived  of 
its  strongest  bulwark  against  the  Asiatic  bar- 
harians.  Meanwliile  SeTenis  had  crossed  the 
]■  ]  .'>:•  (tes  and  subdued  tlio  border  tribes.  IIo 
next  atUjimpted  to  procure  the  assassination  of 
Clodius  Albinns,  tnio,  hearing  of  his  intention, 
passed  over  into  Gtil  and  prepared  to  defend 
liimself,  and  Severns  marched  against  him. 
The  armies,  oacli  150,000  strong,  met  near  Ly- 
ons, Feb.  19,  197;  and  after  a  terrible  slaugh- 
ter, dnrincrwhicli  Sovcms  came  near  losing  tho 
battle  and  his  life.  Albinus  was  routed,  and 
died  hy  his  own  hand.  Seyems,  having  fessted 
hi 4  eyes  upon  t!io  body,  and  trampled  it  under 
his  horse's  feet,  ordered  the  head  to  be  cnt  off 
and  carried  to  Borne,  whither  he  soon  followed, 
and  put  to  death  the  family  of  Albinus,  as  ho 
had  previously  that  of  Xia:er,  beside  many  sen- 
ators and  otliers.  Soon  after,  tho  Parthians 
luuriog  again  risen,  he  took  and  plundered  Ote- 
siphon  and  other  cities,  but  was  less  snccessfnl 
in  a  campaign  against  the  Arabs.  Aivdt  spend- 
injt  8  years  more  in  settling  the  affairs  of  Ara- 
M.^.  Syria,  and  Egypt,  ho  returned  to  Rome  in 
20S,  and  gave  shows  and  distributed  money 
wi^  mparatleled  profinion,  on  occasion  of  his 
Bon  C.iraca!!:i'ri  marnapro,  .and  the  completion 
of  the  10th  year  of  his  reign.  The  next  few 
years  were  passed  in  prosperous  though  rigor- 
ous administration  at  Rome,  bu|^  wore  dis- 
turbed by  the  discord  and  profligacy  of  hi^  sons 
Caracalla  and  Gcta,  both  of  whom  lie  associat- 
ed with  him  in  the  government  as  Augnsti.  In 
207.  a  vrar  breaking  out  in  Britain,  he  went 
thither  widi  thma  in  order  to  withdraw  them 


tpom  erfl  inflnences  at  Rome,  tiioagh  he 
himself,  from  age  and  the  gont,  hM  to  be  car- 
ried on  a  litter.  Caledonia  was  overran  by  his 
Boldiers  to  the  northern  extremity  of  the  isl- 
and ;  but,  without  meeting  an  open  enemy, 
60,000  of  them  were  destr»>yed  by  the  inhos- 
pitable nature  of  the  region  and  the  attacks 
of  concealed  foes,  and  8evems  retired  soath- 
ward  and  commenced  building  the  wall  known 
by  his  name.  The  Caledonians,  who  had 
norainaliy  submitted,  again  rebelled,  and  he 
was  preparing  for  a  new  campaign,  and  threat- 
ening their  utter  extermination,  when  he  died, 
after  a  reign  of  nearly  18  years.  JSeptimius 
Severns  was  an  enlightened  ruler  as  regarded 
the  administration  of  justice  and  care  of  tho 
public  welfare,  which  ho  jealously  guarded  as 
the  most  efficient  instmment  of  his  ambition. 
Pnraan  jnrisprudence,  under  Papinian,  Ulpian, 
and  others,  reached  its  highest  state  during  his 
reign;  and  at  his  death  there  were  com  end  oil 
in  the  public  fitores sufficient  f  ir  tlu  entire  rrn- 
sumption  of  Borne  and  all  Italy  for  many  years. 
Bnt  he  was  at  the  same  time  snpemdtions  and 
destitute  of  moral  principle,  unscrupulous  and 
despotic.  Ignoring  the  authority  of  the  senate, 
he  concentrated  in  himself  the  whole  legisla- 
tlve  end  executive  power,  making  the  pnBt»» 
rian  prefect  the  head  not  only  of  the  army,  bnt 
of  the  finances  and  tlie  law,  and  was,  as  Gib- 
bon says,  "the  principal  author  of  the  deeliae 
of  tho  Roman  empire." 

S£VI£R.  I.  A  S.  W.  CO.  of  Ark.,  bordering 
CD  Texas  and  tiie  bidian  territory,  bounded  K 
by  Red  river  and  intersected  by  T.ittlo  river; 
area,  1,300  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  I860, 10,516,  of  whom 
3,866  were  slaves.  The  surface  is  diversified 
and  the  soil  moderately  fertile.  Tho  produc- 
tions in  ISnO  were  142,030  bushels  of  Indian 
corn,  21,073  of  swe^st  potatoes,  2,254  bales  of 
cotton,  and  47,684  lbs.  of  butter.  There  were 
8  churches,  and  20i  pupils  in  public  schools. 
Capital,  Faraclifta.  ii.  An  £.  co.  of  Tean., 
bordering  on  N.  0.,  and  traversed  by  Vrrndk 
Broad  and  Little  Pigeon  rivers ;  area.  .120  sq. 
m.;  pop.  in  I860,  9,122,  of  whom  588  were 
slaves.  If  ach  of  the  smhoe  is  rooontMnoos, 
and  the  soil  along  the  streams  is  fertile.  Tho« 
productions  in  1850  were  875,940  bushels  of 
Indian  corn,  r.3,839  of  oats,  and  62,571  lbs.  of 
butter.  Thero  were  20  grist  mills,  6  saw  milla, 
4  tanneries,  9  churches,  and  1,000  pupih  at- 
tending publio  schools.  Limestone  and  iron 
ore  abound.   Capital,  Sevierville. 

SfiVIGN'R,  M.vRiK  DK  RAnrnN-CrrArrTAT., 
marquise  de,  a  French  epistolary  writer,  born 
in  Pftris,  Feb.  5, 1626,  died  April  18, 1696.  Left 
an  orphan  at  the  a^e  of  C\  s!i-j  was  bronpht  up 
at  first  by  her  maternal  grandfather,  and  ai- 
terward  by  her  nnole,  the  abb6  de  Oonlanges, 
whom  she  used  to  style  in  her  letters  U  Bien- 
Bon.  The  utmost  attention  was  given  to  her 
education;  she  received  lessons  and  advice 
from  two  of  the  most  celebrated  literary  men 
of  her  time,  Chapelaiii  and  Mi'naire,  who  tanjht 
her  Latin,  Bpaniali,  and  Italian.   As  soon  a* 
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she  appeared  in  society,  she  waa  greatlj  ad-  per,  lead,  aad  iron  are  fonnd.   The  soil  is  n- 
mired  and  eagerly  Bought  for  on  aoeoont  of  her  markably  fertile.   Horses  are  numerooa*  mi 
beauty,  wit,  and  wealth.    In  1644  she  married  larjn?  nnmbers  of  horned  cattle,  ahecp.  jrorta, 
the  marquis  Henri  de  S^vign6f  a  nobleman  of  and  swiuo  are  reared. — Sevillk  (anc  JJttpaiu  . 
Brittany  «id  a  relation  of  tne  Betz  fiunily,  who  thu  caoital,  is  situated  on  tho  left  bank  of 
in  lf)4o  w:tM  -ippointed  provcmor  of  Foug^res.  Guadalquivir,  C2  ni.  N.  N.  E.  from  Cadiz,  ttd 
Ue  woa  a  dissipated  man,  and  often  n^eoted  242  S.  W.  from  Madrid ;  pop.  in  1857,  152,0(41 
hlfl  wife,  althoQgii  she  loved  bim,  and  be  hod  The  city  and  snharbs  are  jUMOt  10  n.  !■ 
himself  preiit  respect  for  her  character.    They  curnfereiice,  but  the  city  proper  is  <:»rj]  v  aboc; 
generally  lived  either  at  their  scat^  Les  Koohers^  5  m.   It  is  surrounded  br  Mooriah  trails,  w:tli 
Bear  Vitr6,  Brittany,  or  in  Paris.    Owing  to  60  towers,  and  is  entered  by  15  grates.  Mat; 
her  hnsband*s  family  relations,  she  was  involv-  of  the  streets  are  narrow  and  crooked,  tut  ii> 
ed  in  the  civil  tronbles  of  the  Fronde,  and  be-  provements  arc  prudoallj  being"  ni..de.  71» 
came  acquainted  with  the  duchesses  of  Longue-  cathedral  of  Sev  ille  is  one  of  tho  lar^-i -t  -A 
ville  and  Chevreiist".  Ilcr  husband  having  been  finest  in  Spain.  It  occupies  the  site  upcn  v  i. 
killed  in  a  duel  in  1G5],  she  was  Utl  witli  the  the  temples  of  Astarte  and  Salambo  and  a  Mo- 
care  of  two  children,  a  son  born  in  1047,  and  a  hammedan  mosque  have  successively  stood, 
daughter  in  1648,  to  whose  education  she  de-  The  mosque  was  pulled  down  in  1480,  and  the 
▼oted  herself  in  the  most  exemplary  manner,  cathedral  completed  in  1519.    It  is  481  fe«t 
The  son,  who  inherited  many  of  his  lather's  long,  315  broad,  145  high  at  the  nave,  171  at 
^Its,  became,  after  a  yovth  of  foil  j,  an  estim»>  die  dome,  and  an  ancient  tower  md  belfiy  snr- 
Me  man ;  and  the  daughter  was  universally  ad-  mounted  by  a  bronze  iniape  rl.<«.  s  t<^  the  height 
mired  for  her  good  sense,  propriety,  and  poli.sh-  of  850  feet.   Many  eminent  sculptors  have  45- 
ed  address.   The  beautiful  widow  herself  was  sistcd  to  adorn  both  the  inside  and  outeidc  ox 
sarrounded  by  the  homage  of  many  distinguish-  this  edifice,  and  the  painted  windows,  moa^ 
ed  personages,  tho  prince  of  Oonti,  Marslml  done  in  the  Ifith  century  by  foreign  rirli-ta,  are 
Torenne,  the  count  of  Bussy  (her  own  cousin),  among  the  finest  in  Spain.    Fernando,  iLe  son 
wd  the  soperintendcnt  Fonqnet*  In  1003  she  of  Columbus,  is  buried  at  tho  W.  end  of  the 
presented  her  daughter  at  court,  and  in  1669  central  nish^;  and  tlie  tomb  of  Fi  r  linand  IIL, 
married  her  to  tlio  marquis  do  Grignan,  of  wlio  took  tho  city  from  the  Moors,  is  behiad 
wbom  die  was  tho  8d  wife.  Hme.  de  SSvign^^s  the  high  altar.   Although  this  cathedral  las 
letters  to  her  daughter,  in  which,  while  ex-  freqnently  been  despoiled,  it  .'^till  contains  mory 
|)res8iug  her  sentiments  in  the  most  varied  and  fine  pictures  by  MuriUo  and  other  great  paint- 
tonching  manner,  she  gives  grnphio  acconnts  of  era.   It  has  one  of  the  largest  oi^ns  in  ^ 
passing  events,  have  a  traditional  reputation  for  world.  The  Alca.^ar,  or  royal  palace,  is  a  splea- 
vivacity,  delicacy,  and  wit.    They  were  exten-  did  building,  not  inferior  in  some  parts  to  tr? 
aively  circidatod  among  tho  friends  of  tho  wri-  Alhambra.   It  has  some  of  the  colonins  wLi^L 
ter,  birt  never  intendeot  for  tlic  ftublio  eye,  and  were  used  in  the  old  Boman  palaee  HtuA  occo< 
it  was  not  until  80  years  after  Iier  death  that  i)ii  d  its  site.   The  university  has  mnny  flru  ;  !c- 
tbey  were  printed.   In  1094  she  took  up  her  tures  and  sculptures,  museums  of  cheraisirr, 
residence  with  her  daughter  at  the  chateau  de  physics,  mineralogy,  and  zoology,  and  abotuua 
Grignan.    ITer  Lettrcs  were  first  collected  in  frardcn.    It  wa*<  founded  in  1502,  and  rt  nioTtd 
1726.   The  most  complete  editions  are  thoso  in  1767  to  a  Jesuit  convent  after  that  order  wu 
of  Gronvelle  (8  toIs.  8to.,  Paris,  1806),  Ifont*  expelled.  It  is  attended  by  about  1,000  -sta> 
merqne  (11  vols.  8vo.,  1818),  and  Gault  do  St.  dents.   The  library  has  6f5.000  volumes.  The 
Germain  (12  vote.  Svo.,  1823-4).   An  Knglish  exchange  isa  fine  building  in  the  classical  style; 
translation  was  published  in  London  (1768),  and  the  other  edificM  most  worthy  of  uotict 
firom  wliich  a  selection  has  been  edited  by  are  tho  archiepiscopal  palace,  tho  corporstion 
Mr«.  8.  J.  Hale  ( t'2mo.,  New  York,  1856). — See  honso,  the  town  hall,  court  houre,  a  palace  ftili 
AValckenaer,  Meinoire*  touchant  la  tic  et  to  bo  built  after  the  model  of  rilute's  house  &l 
ecrits  de  Mm$,  4$  SMgnk  (5  vols.  ISmo.,  Pteis,  Jerusalem,  and  the  ancient  mint.    Seville  has 
1862).  many  hospitals,  asylums,  and  charitaldo  instito- 
SEVILLE  (Sp.  Setilia),  a  province  of  Spain,  tions,  123  private  schools,  several  colleges  Sag 
in  Andalnsia,  bonnded  K.  by  Bad^os,  £.  by  girls,  academies  of  mathematics,  comraerea, 
Cordova,  S.by  Mala^ra  and  Cadiz,  and  W.by  Hu-  medicine,  surgery,  the  fine  arts,  lotri?lation.  and 
elva ;  area,  4,620  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1857,  463,486.  jurisprudence,  a  nautical  college,  and  two  thea> 
Thesnrfikoe  oon^ts  prhicipally  of  fertile  plains,  tr^.  The  ''tower  of  gold,'^  aud  to  haxe  been 
but  in  the  N".  tlie  Sierra  Morena  and  in  the  S.  tho  erected  by  the  Romans,  is  .'^o  called  from  its 
Sierra  Ronda  have  peaks  of  considerable  height,  having  been  made  tho  place  of  depoat  for  the 
The  Guadalqnivir  flows  through  the  province  treasures  of  America.    Tho  Guadalquivir  is 
in  a  tortaons  but  generally  S.  W.  course,  re-  eroased  by  two  bridges;  and  there  is  a  small 
ceivTngnnmeroustributaric.".  the  chief  of  which  quay,  and  a  dockyard  where  the  first  Spanish 
are  thu  Jeuil  on  the  E.  boundary,  tho  Viar,  and  ste^boat  was  built.    The  manufacture  of  to- 
tbeHuelvo.  The  climate  is  very  warm  in  snm-  bacco  is  extensively  carried  on  outside  tiM 
tn<-r.  and  frost  and  snow  nro  rtlrru  '  t  unknown  walls,  and  4.000  people  are  employed  in  Trini- 
in  winter.   Marble,  limestone,  coal,  silveri  cop-  ing  cigars  alone.  There  is  a  ioundery  of  bronze 
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mod  hnm  (HrdaaMoo  of  superior  qtwiMty,  and 

iiaskets,  saltpetre,  and  powder  arc  also  made, 
^lochitierj,  earthenwaro,  crystal,  silk  and  linen 
goods,  hats,  soap,  tnd  leather  are  ill  mimnftto- 
ilired,  bat  the  qualities  are  inferior.    Tho  com- 
merce of  Seville  has  declined  greatly  since  it 
lost  the  uionopoly  of  tho  Spaokh^Amerioaa 
trade.   Ttie  priactptl  exports  are  wool,  oiL 
leather,  silk,  oranges,  qni '  ksilver,  copper,  and 
load;  and  the  imports  am  liar<hvari.-,  iron,  cloth, 
timber,  bntter,  and  cheese.   The  value  of  the 
exports  in  1856  was  $3,033,070,  and  of  the  im- 
|K>rta  $2,794,463.   In  the  same  jear  262 
ada  of  an  aegregate  of  80,164  tona  entered  the 
port. — Sevillo  wa-i  captured  by  Juliug  Caesar  in 
4o  B.  O.   He  made  it  a  Komon  colony,  patron- 
izing it  in  oppo«tion  to  Gordora,  vhieh  Aad  ea- 
poii^od  ^e  caase  of  Pompey.    When  tho  Goths 
invaded  the  country  they  made  it  their  seat  of 
power,  but  in  tho  Ctli  century  the  court  was  re- 
ni  )ved  to  Toledo.    It  was  in  the  Irnnds  of  the 
Moor5  from  71 1  till  124S,  when  Ferdinand  IIL 
of  Caatiie  and  Leon  took  it  after  a  long  siege, 
aod  made  it  the  capital  of  those  united  king- 
doms, which  it  remained  until  the  reiifn  of 
Charles  V.   A  treaty  was  concluded  at  Seville 
in  1799  between  Spain,  France,  and  England. 
The  city  surrendered  to  tho  French  utl<1<  i'  Soult 
in  1810,  when  the  inhabitants  were  cruelly 
treated,  the  plunder  and  money  extorted  from 
them  being  estimated  at  $30,000,000.  After 
Wellington  gained  the  battle  of  S  daraanca  it 
.vi5  evncnated  by  the  Freneh  lii  Aug.  1813, 
when  the  Knjrlish  entered  the  town.   It  was 
besieged  by  Il^pirtero  in  July,  1843. 

S£VRES,  a  town  of  France,  in  tho  depart- 
meot  of  Seine^Oise,  situated  on  tho  left  bank 
of  the  Seine,  6  m.  S.  W.  from  Paris ;  pop.  in 
185$,  6,607.  It  stands  in  a  yalley  between  the 
hills  of  Mendon  and  Bt  CHond,  and  the  main 
■street  is  of  great  len;zth,  hein^  traversed  by 
tho  Versailles  road.  The  town  is  chiefly  re- 
markable for  the  manufacture  of  the  porcelain 
to  which  it  give-)  a  name.  The  manulaotnre  is 
lurried  on  Ity  the  povernTnent.  It  was  removed 
from  Vinceones  in  1705  under  Louis  XV.,  when 
the  Urge  building  which  contains  the  works 
wa?  purchased,  and  in  which  'n  a  ninscnm  with 
specimens  of  the  porcelain  of  all  ages  and 
oonntriei.  There  are  also  manufactories  of 
shawl-v,  cord  ifre,  leather,  and  chemical  snb- 
itances,  and  various  chemical  arts  are  carried 
en,  Sdrres  is  a  very  andent  place,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  in  early  times  a  tesidenoe 
of  the  French  kinj^s. 

SEVKK-S.  1  )k rx,  a  W.  department  of  France, 
in  the  old  provini  e^  of  Foitou  and  Angonmois, 
bounded  N,  by  Maine-et-Loire,  E.  by  Vienne. 
S.  by  Gharente  and  Charente-Inferienre,  and 
W.  by  Vend6e;  area,  8,341  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
mfi,  n27,846.  A  chain  of  hills  which  have  a 
mean  height  of  450  feet  traverses  the  do|>art- 
ment  in  a  8.  E.  and  N.  W.  direction,  dividing 
t  into  two  distinct  portions.  The  princlf)al 
nver.i  ore  tho  Sfevre-Niortaise  and  S^vre-Nan- 
taiie,  which  give  the  department  its  name,  the 
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The  department  is  traversed  by  7  canals.  Iron, 
rock  crystals,  and  saltpetre  are  found.  The 
▼ineyards  bti  the  8.  W.  part  of  the  department 

produce  pood  brandy  and  white  wines.  There 
are  manufactories  of  woollen,  linen,  and  cotton 
goods,  leather,  earthenware,  brandy,  cutlery, 
and  paper.   Capital,  Kiort. 

SEWARD.  Anva,  an  English  authoress,  bora 
in  £yam,  Derbyshire,  in  1747,  died  in  loch- 
field  in  March,  1809.  She  early  evfawed  a 
taste  for  poetry,  and  r.t  vears  of  are  could 
repeat  the  first  3  books  of  "  Paradise  Lost.'* 
At  liehfidd,  wbere  tiie  greater  part  of  her  lifii 
was  pas.so'l,  -lie  hoeame  intimate  with  Darwin, 
of  whom  iu  J.b04  she  published  a  memoir,  in 
which  she  lays  daim  to  the  first  60  lines  of  hb 

Botanical  Garden."  Her  poetical  works  in- 
sist of  a  metrical  novel  entitled  "  Loni^a'* 
(1782),  which  was  ouco  very  popuLir,  and  a 
collection  of  *^  Sonnets"  published  in  1799. 
Her  best  ])iece9  are  her  elegies  on  Captain 
Couk  aad  Mtyor  Andr6,  which,  from  the  pop- 
ular character  of  the  sni^eota,  had  great  celeb- 
rity. She  w*as  contemporary  with  tho  Delia 
Cruscan  school  of  poetry,  and  in  the  adeoted 
language  of  the  day  was  eaUed  the  smm  of 
Lieiificld."  She  bequeathed  a  mass  of  manu- 
script poetry  and  correspondence  to  Sir  Walter 
8oott,  which  he  edited  m  1810  with  a  memoir 
of  the  authoress.  Conatable  also  pabliahed  d 
volumes  of  her  corresipondcnce. 

SEWAIiD,  Wit.riAM  ilKxat,  an  American 
sti^esman,  born  iu  Florida,  Orange  CO.,  N.  Y., 
May  Iti,  1801.  His  ancestors  wero  of  W'elsh 
extraction  on  his  iiEithcr's  bide  and  of  Irish  on 
his  mother*!.  His  father,  Bamnel  8.  Seward, 
who  (lied  in  1*^-10,  wa>!  a  physician,  nnfl  m- 
bined  with  his  profession  a  largo  mercantile 
business,  by  whidi  he  amaised  a  fortmiei  For 

17  years  he  held  tho  oflu  e  of  fir.-t  judge  of  the 
county.  W  illiam  ilenry  when  9  years  old  was 
sent  to  an  academy  at  Goshen,  among  whose 
pupils  had  been  Noah  W^ebster  and  Aaron  Burr. 
At  15  lio  went  to  Union  college  qualified  for 
the  junior  class,  tiiough  he  entered  the  i^opho- 
more.  In  1819,  whUe  in  the  senior  class,  he 
fpent  6  months  as  a  teacher  in  Geor^a,  where 
he  received  impresaiona  strongly  an£iTorable  to 
slavery.  After  taking  his  d^iree  he  beoame  » 
student  at  law,  and  wa-?  adinittud  to  tho  bar  in 
1822.  He  removed  to  Auburn  tho  next  year, 
forming  a  law  partnership  with  Judge  lOller, 
whose  youngest  daughter,  Frances  Adeline,  he 
m.irricd  in  18-24.  His  first  public  political 
act  was  in  1824,  when  Ite  prepared  an  ad- 
dress for  a  republican  convention,  boldly  an- 
nouncing sn  opposition  to  the  "Albany  re- 
gency," as  tiie  leaders  of  the  democratic  party 
of  New  York  were  then  styled,  which  was 
continued  until  crowned  with  success  in  1838. 
On  July  4, 1825,  in  an  oration  at  Syracuse,  he 
defended  the  eanse  of  liberty,  occupying  very 
fiimilar  frrounds  to  tho-e  !n-  as>umed  at  mora 
recent  periods.  In  Aug.  1828,  he  was  choecn 
president  of  a  young  men's  convention,  one  of 
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Um  laiigest  ever  held  ia  Nev  York,  called  to  far 
Tor  the  reelection  of  John  Quinoy  Adamt  to 

the  presidency.  On  his  return  homo  from  the 
•ouveation  he  was  tendered  a  nomination  as 
member  of  congress,  whkh  he  declined.  Two 
years  later  he  w^  elected  to  the  state  i^ennto 
as  an  nnti-raason  by  a  majority  of  2,000,  al- 
tiiougU  the  district,  had  given  a  large  adverse 
mi^oritj  the  preceding  year,  i^ong  the 
measures  wliieli  )io  advocated  in  the  senate  of 
New  York  were  tiiose  relating  to  internal  im- 
prorements,  edncation,  the  roRmn  of  the  mili- 
tia Bvstein.  tlie  abolition  of  imprisonment  for 
debt,  and  the  improvement  and  melioration  of 
prison  discipline.  He  originated  an  opporition 
to  corporate  monopolies  wliich  has  pince  ri- 

Cened  into  a  system  of  general  laws.  In  1833 
e  visited  Europe,  and  made  a  rapid  tour  of 
Great  Britain  and  a  portion  of  the  continent^ 
pnblisljing  the  result  of  his  obser^'ations  in  a 
serica  of  letters  which  appeared  iu  the  Al- 
hajjy  '"Evening  Joornal." — In  1884  he  was 
nominated  Ibr  ^'overnor  l.y  the  whig  party,  but 
was  defeated  in  tiie  election  by  W.  L.  Marcy, 
Ahhongh  in  every  county  be  led  his  ticket. 
In  1B36  he  became  tlie  nf^iut  of  tbo  Ilolland 
land  company.  In  1838  he  was  i^ain  nomi- 
nated  for  governor  by  the  whigs,  and  in  a  hotly 
contested  election  was  successful  by  a  miyor- 
ity  of  10,000  over  his  former  competitor,  Gov. 
Marcy.  lie  entered  upon  hisi  duties  iu  1839 
mid  unusual  difficulties.  His  party  were  In 
power  for  the  first  time,  and  a  flood  of  finnncial 
troubles  was  sweeping  over  tlie  state  and  coun- 
try, greatly  embarrassing  and  complioating  all 
political  relations.  Among  tlic  measures  to 
which  he  early  directed  liis  attention  were  the 
ezfcenrfoa  of  pnblie  edneatkm,  tiie  yigorona  pros- 
ecution of  the  pnMir  v.  r  rK-,  incluaing  tlie  en- 
largement of  the  Erie  canal,  and  the  removal 
of  the  legal  disabilities  imposed  on  foreigners. 
Pwhaps  tlie  most  prominent  feature  of  his  ad- 
ministrntioii  was  hi.-^  effort  to  secure  the  diffusion 
of  conunon  hcliool  education  among  children  of 
every  claBB,  e^poeially  tboae  in  Uuie  cities  and 
of  foi  ,  ijjn  parentage,  advocating  an  oqnul  dis- 
tributiou  ot  the  public  funds  among  all  schools 
established  with  that  ol^eot  His  policy,  at 
tlie  time  vehemently  condemned,  was  in  1847 
aubBtanitally  adopted,  and  enacted  as  a  law. 
The  eonrta  of  law  and  of  chancery  in  New 
York,  orpani/.ed  on  the  model  of  the  Enplisli 
system,  were  marked  in  their  practice  by  all 
the  prolixity,  technicalities,  and  expensiveness 
of  the  English  courts.  Amid  moeh  dppw&HSm 
Gov.  Seward  exerted  all  his  influence  in  favor 
oi  u  i  vtorm,  preparing  the  way  for  the  radical 
cliauges  ett'ected  in  the  constitution  of  1846. 
The  geological  survey  of  tho  state,  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  general  banking  svstem,  and  the 
eatabHahment  of  a  Itmatic  asylam  were  also 
nicapures  of  his  administration.  Impriscnm  nt 
ibr  debt  was  entirely  abolished,  the  formidable 
anti-rent  rebellion  waa  anbdoed  ao  that  the 
laws  were  duly  executed,  and  every  vestige  of 
alavery  waa  cleared  from  the  atotute  booka, 


while  he  was  governor. '  A  controren^anii 
up  between  Got.  Seward  and  the  eiMrtm if 

Virginia  in  rrlatirui  to  slavery  and  therentl- 
tion  of  fugitives  from  justice.  The  case  ir«» 
on  the  application  of  the  governor  of  Wt^^u 
for  the  return  of  two  seamen  chargd  vlti 
abducting  sbivcs.  In  the  correspondir  o*» ':• 
tweeu  tlio  liurties.  Gov.  Seward  niaioUiHtc 
that  no  state  could  force  a  leqniiitioB  vjm 
another  state  founded  on  an  act  which  tb 
only  criminal  by  its  own  legislation,  and  vki. 
compared  with  general  atandardi,  wasaoto^ 
innocent,  but  humane  and  praicewrrthj.  TU 
correspondence,  known  as  ''the  Virgioia<fa> 
troTersy,*'  waa  widely  publiabed.  Mr.  Btmai 
held  tho  office  of  governor  for  two  tcrrci 
having  been  reelected  in  1840.  Ileearljii- 
nounced  his  intention  not  to  be  a  cindidii 
for  a  third  term.  On  retiring  from  oSm  ht 
af»ain  resumed  tho  practice  of  Inw.  Cr.!  > 
the  courts  of  his  own  state,  and  nfur*-': 
acquirhig  a  lucrative  share  of  p&ttci  n 
in  tho  courts  of  the  United  Al  tL< 

same  time  his  generous  disposition  oWet  \ti 
lum  to  appear  in  criminal  caaea  where  j>eTKa 
were,  ns  ho  thought,  unjustly  acccj«l  li 
these  cases  ho  not  only  gave  his  beit  eSi^J 
gratnitou&ly,  but  sometimes  ftnlshed  tbe  ^ 
cuniary  means,  in  largo  sums,  for  a  ]trof«r  ce 
fence.  His  nrpuraents  in  the  cabc  of  Va 
Zandt,  charged  w  ith  harboring  fugidvedw 
in  Ohio,  of  Freeman,  charged  with  nsnrder,  ati 
of  60  citizens  of  Micbifran  indicted  for  c<«- 
Bpiracy,  hold  a  high  rank  in  tbo  reccnls  of 
criminal  trials.— In  1844  Mr.  Se^^ard  entttf4 
with  encrpy  into  the  pre>idi.ntlfll  con'e--* 
behalf  of  iicnry  Clay,  and  again  in  IM^  >2  , 
aupport  of  Gen.  Taylor.  With  the  eleetioo  d  , 
Gen.  Taylor  a  large  majority  of  Mr.  Sevinis 
friends  were  returned  to  the  legislatare  of  J^** 
York,  who  eariy  selected  him  as  tbwrcM* 
date  for  U.  8.  senator,  in  place  of  Gen.  Dti 
wlioso  tcnn  was  about  to  expire.  In  ^ 
election  (Feb.  Ib-ilO  Mr.  Seward  reccive<!  l!I 
TOteatO  80  for  all  others.  On  tlie  ii  e.  i ' 
confn'Cfs  in  December  followiui:,  tbe  mmbtR 
from  the  South,  apprehending  the  cdoptioD  d 
an  anti-slavery  policy,  took  grounds  in  oppofr 
tion  to  Gen.  Taylor's  adminii*tration,  vhile  ttf 
friends  of  freedom  sustained  it.  Gea.  Tatn: 
early  ehoae'Mr.  Seward  as  one  of  his  ceofiifct- 
tial  friends  and  adviser^i,  and  f;o  soon  ciroe 
be  regarded  as  the  leader  of  the  fldmini^tniioa 
party.  A  violent  contest  in  conprcw  mmc&r 
ately  commenced.  Mr.  Seward  avowed  s  (i^ 
termination  to  make  no  further  conr^sioiaW 
the  slave  power,  and  was  dcuonnced  aS • 
tious  and  dangerous  agitator.  In  a  5i>ei^  °° 
the  admission  of  California  into  t!e  ln"^n. 
March  11, 1850,  he  used  the  foHowiuj.  Jarfiuff 

It  ia  tme,  indeed,  that  the  nations) 
ours.    It  is  true,  it  was  acquired  by  tl^«  j 
and  with  tl»e  wealth  of  the  whole  naiion.  »*  I 
we  hold,  nevertheleas,  no  arbitraiy  po** 
it.    AVe  hold  no  arbitrary  aiitliority  over  fli, 

thing,  whether  acquired  lawfully  or  sem 
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viBUfpstlott.   Thft  coinlftuftlon  FSfSfo^ft^M  oof 

«tcwar(lship ;  the  constitution  devotes  the  do- 
main to  union,  to  justice,  to  defence,  to  welfare, 
und  to  liborty.  But  there  is  a  higher  law  than 
llie  constitution  which  reprnlates  our  authority 
over  the  domain,  and  devok'S  it  to  the  same 
xioble  purpoj^es.  The  territory  is  a  part,  no  in- 
430ii9iderable  part,  of  the  common  heritage  of 
mankiDd.  hestowed  upon  them  by  the  Creator 
of  the  universe.  We  are  his  atowards,  and 
must  80  disohane  onr  tranfe  as  to  tecnre  in  the 
InghL'sf  attainable  degree  their  happitie^s.'* 
The  phr.ise  higher  law,''  thus  applied  to  the 
law  of  God,  was  tiie  sahjeet  of  mnoh  exoifeed 
comment  in  the  senate  and  in  the  public  press, 
and  h;is  been  ever  since  iirjied  as  a  ground  of 
reproach  by  the  political  cueinies  of  Mr.  Sew- 
ard. Beside  his  speeches  on  the  compromises 
of  1850,  ho  delivered  others  equally  elaborate 
on  the  commercial  and  industrial  relations  of 
the  oonntry — opon  the  Paeifio  raiboad,  the 
pxibli-:'  Iflnd^,  mail  stenmers,  American  fish- 
eries, survey  of  the  Arctic  and  Pacific  oceans, 
¥Vench  spoliations,  the  tariff,  tiie  ooeaa  tele- 
prai'h,  cV<'.  His  si>eechcs  on  the  repeal  of  the 
Missouri  compromise  and  the  admission  of 
Kansas,  like  those  on  the  compromises  of  1850, 
were  widely  circulated  among  the  people.  The 
riprht  of  petition,  the  assault  on  Senator  Sum- 
ner, the  Drod  Scott  decision,  the  acquisition  of 
Cuba,  the  increase  of  the  armff  and  the  Utah 
or  Momi  Mi  difficulties,  were  also  subjects  fully 
discussed  by  Mr.  Seward  in  the  senate.  During 
the  recess  of  the  senate  in  1858  he  made  an  elec- 
tion speech  ;it  Korhesfcr.  in  which,  after  allud- 
ing to  the  constant  collision  between  the  sys- 
tems of  free  and  slave  labor  In  the  Dnlted  States, 
lie  ^.11 1 :  Shall  I  tell  you  what  thi.^  collision 
means  {  Tliey  who  think  that  it  is  accidental, 
unnecessary,  the  work  of  interested  or  fanati- 
oal  agitators,  and  therefore  ephemeral,  mistake 
the  ca«ie  altonother.  It  is  an  irrepressible  con- 
flict iMjtwecu  opposing  and  enduring  forces,  and 
It  means  that  the  United  States  must  and  will, 
sooner  or  l  iter,  become  either  entirely  a  slave- 
holding  nation,  or  entirely  a  free  labor  nation." 
The  great  sonthem  secession  plainly  revealing 
Itself  durin?  tlie  last  session  of  the  86th  con- 
gress (1800-'61),  Mr.  Seward  in  the  senate  ex- 
pressed his  views  on  "  the  state  of  the  Union** 
in  two  speeches,  in  which  he  s;ud:  "I  avow 
my  adherence  to  the  Union  with  my  friends, 
witli  my  party,  with  my  state,  or  without  ei- 
ther, as  they  maj  determhie ;  in  eveiy  event 
of  p<*ace  or  of  war,  with  every  consequence  of 
honor  or  dishonor,  of  life  or  of  dea^h."  He 
declared  also  in  conclusion :  ''I  ccrtainlj shall 
never  directly  or  indirectly  give  my  vote  to 
establish  or  sanction  slavery  in  the  common 
territories  of  the  United  States,  or  anywhere 
else  In  the  world."  Mr,  Scwnrd's  second  term 
closed  with  the  36th  congress,  March  8.  1861. 
Be  had  heen  re&leeted  m  1865  under  dlream- 
stances  of  peculiar  interest.  lie  was  strenuous- 
ly oppo««'-d  !>otti  by  those  who  disliked  his  un- 
comprumisiug  resbtance  to  the  slave  interest, 
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and  by  those  who  eonld  not  endure  Ms  per> 

sistont  opposition  to  tho  exclusive  creed  of  the 
"American"  party,  at  that  time  a  rising  power 
throughout  the  Union. — The  whig  party,  to 
which  Mr.  Seward  had  ])eIonged  fltnee  Ha  op- 
pmnizntion,  in  1852  ado{>ted  a  platform  approv- 
ing of  the  slavery  compromises  of  I860,  at  the 
same  time  noTiiinating  Uen.  8cott  for  the  presi- 
dency. While  Mr  Seward  i  i!  1  i:ot  sustain 
the  platforai,  ho  yielded  his  support  to  the 
nom&ee^  who  hefore  the  eonvention  had  hem 
regarded  nlr-r-ady  as  his  favorite  candidate.  Tn 
1856  the  republican  party  nominated  Col.  Fre- 
mont for  the  presidency.  Mr.  6eward*a  labon 
in  the  canvass  were  zealous  and  effective.  In 
]8(iO,  .ns  in  a  large  portion  of  the  republi- 
can party  favored  his  nomination  for  the  preai- 
dency.  In  the  convention,  on  the  first  ballot, 
he  received  17!?  votes,  Mr.  Lincoln,  the  next 
highest,  lOS — necessary  for  a  clioice,  283.  On 
the  final  baUot  Mr.  Lincoln  was  nominated. 
Mr.  Seward  received  the  votes  of  the  delej^tea 
from  Maine,  Massachusetts,  JS'ew  York,  Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Oaliibmia,  and  "Km" 
sas.  lie  promptly  -npported  the  nomination 
of  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  during  the  oanva<»  made 
a  tonr  through  the  western  states,  in  nearly  all 
of  which  he  delivered  speeches,  and  was  every- 
where received  in  an  enthnsiastic  manner.  The 
election  resulted  in  the  success  of  the  republican 
party.  Sof»ii  after  the  meeting  of  the  electoral 
colleges  Mr.  Lincoln  tendered  the  chief  place 
in  his  cabinet  to  Mr.  Seward,  and  on  March  4, 
1861,  he  entered  npon  the  duties  of  secretary 
of  state,  which  he  is  now  dischar>;infr. — In  185i> 
Mr. Seward  made  a  second  visit  to  Europeuand 
eiteoded  his  travels  to  Egypt  and  the  nolj 
Land.  Ilis  studies  have  not  been  exelnsively 
those  of  a  statesman,  politician,  or  lawyer. 
His  published  works  hear  ample  testimony  to 
his  general  scholarship  and  literary  attainments. 
Wo  can  here  only  refer  to  bis  orations  on  John 
Quiucy  Aduras,  O'Couuell,  and  Lufuyetto;  his 
addresses  at  the  dedication  of  the  university 
at  Columhns,  Ohio,  before  the  American  insti- 
tute in  Now  York,  to  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
aociety  of  Tale  oollegew  and  on  forefath««^  day 
at  Plymouth ;  and  other  occasional  speeches 
on  agricttlture,  education,  and  internal  im- 
provements. He  haa  also  cootrfhtited  a  his- 
torical essay,  entitled  "  N'otes  on  New  York," 
to  the  great  work  on  the  natural  history  of  the 
state,  to  which  it  forms  the  introduction.  Af- 
ter the  decease  of  Henry  Clay  and  Daniel  Web- 
ster, Mr.  Seward,  in  the  senate,  delivered  a 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  each  of  those  illus- 
trious statesmen ;  and  of  theae  and  of  the  fb- 
no'-  nl  riiIf>?iumR  more  recentlv  pronounced  hy 
him  oD  Senators  Clayton,  £ui>k,  and  Brodiwiel;, 
It  has  heen  said  tiiat  onr  language  affbrda  few 
Tu  lter  specltnens  of  mortuary  eloqucnr  i\  In 
1849  he  prepared  a  life  of  John  Quiaoy  Adams 
ht  a  popaUir  form,  which  had  an  Iramenae 
sale.  He  has  also  written  a  biography  of  De 
Witt  Clinton,  an  nhstmct  of  which  he  prepared 
for  this  cyclopiodia.      The  Works  of  William. 
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H.  Seward"  (4  toIs.  8vo.,  Kc  ^  Yorlc,  186S- 

'01)  iucludo  his  orations  and  uddrosscs,  sena- 
torial, occasional,  aud  political  speeches,  mes- 
tages  and  otlieial  correspondence  wbilo  gov- 
ernor, Ids  f«trensic  arpiments.  and  nd>>fellaneou3 
writingi^,  w  ith  a  biographical  memoir  aod  hiB- 
torical  notes. 

SEWI'T.LEL,  a  Xortli  American  rodent  of 
the  ^euus  ajilodontia  (Kicb.),  so  called  from 
the  simple  s&vctiire  of  the  inoIfir9,"apparently 
connect intc  the  beaver  with  tbo  s<iuirrelj 
through  the  spcrmophiles.  It  resembles  the 
prairie  dogs  in  the  hairy  and  obtnse  nose,  foro 
feet  with  5  claws,  distinct  ears,  very  elmrt  tail, 
and  the  flattenod  ontlinc  of  the  skull;  but  tlio 
rootless  molars  and  liio  uUt»enco  of  pout-orbitai 
pvooMS  bring  it  near  the  beaver.  The  fore 
claws  are  much  larger  than  the  hind  one*?.  ei  on 
the  abort  thmnb  having  one;  the  soles  and 
heels  naked;  the  month  is  rather  smalls  the 
lips  thick,  and  cheek  pnnchcs  ab'^ent ;  the  inci- 
aors  are  strong,  flat,  without  grooves,  aud  jei' 
low,  and  the  molars  prismatio,  the  anterior 
very  small ;  tlie  bonj  orbits  very  large,  and  the 
cranial  cavity  small ;  the  descending  branch  of 
the  lower  jaw  is  twisted  so  as  to  be  horizontal 
behind,  and  its  lower  angles  are  extended  in- 
ward  as  far  as  the  molars,  the  whole  jaw  being 
very  strong.  The  only  described -species  of  tlie 
genus  is  the^.  leporina  (Rich.),  about  the  size  of 
a  muskrat,  with  a  short,  tliick,  and  heavy  body ; 
the  color  b  reddish  brown,  grayish  plumbeous 
below;  the  eyes  are  very  small,  the  whiskers 
long  and  stiff,  the  cars  rounded  and  covered 
with  hair,  and  the  tail  much  flattened ;  the  for 
is  dense  and  soft,  with  longer  bristiy  dark 
hairs  inter.si>er.-jed ;  the  limbs  are  short  and 
robust;  mammio  6,  the  anterior  2  between 
the  fore  legs;  the  length  is  IG  inches,  of  which 
the  head  is  Si  and  the  toil  H  inches,  li  is 
found  on  the  X.  W.  coast,  in  Washington  and 
Oregou  territories,  aud  in  Cultforuio,  iu  timber 
lan^  near  the  coast;  it  has  not  been  found 
ea  f  of  the  Rocky  mountains;  it  is  call  1 
show 1 1  la  many  places.  They  form  small  so- 
cieties, living  in  burrows,  and  fteding  on  rege- 
tables;  the  natives-  ]:i  il:o  robes  of  the  skins. 
It  was  discovered  by  Lewis  and  Clark. 

6EWER,  a  drain  oonstnicted  under  the 
streets  of  towns  for  carrying  off  the  surface 
waters  and  t!io  liquid  refuse  matters  from 
houses.  Tbo  necessity  of  underground  chan- 
nels of  this  character  to  the  comfort  and  health 
of  thickly  populated  places  was  well  under- 
stood by  the  ancient  liomans,  who  at  a  very 
early  period  adopted  a  regular  system  of  drain* 
age  of  this  cliaractor  in  their  famous  sewers, 
ik  which  some  account  is  given  under  Clo- 
aca These  included  not  merely  the  spacious 
subterranean  vaults)  hy  which  tho  drainage  of 
the  pesUleutial  marshes  about  tlie  city  was  ef- 
fected, bnt  also  the  wooden  pipes,  clay  tubes, 
or  drains  of  whatever  kind  by  which  the  ira- 
pnrities  were  conveyed  from  tho  houses  into 
the  main  conduits.  So  completely  was  tho 
pilar  underlaid  by  these  paassges^  that  it  was 


designated  by  Fliny  as  mtU  pen»ili»^  a  city  asA- 

ported  npon  archer. — Tlio  great  sewer  surrc^iM- 
ing  Paris,  draining  Uu  valley  uf  the  M^iii, 
Menilmontant,  and  Montmaitre,  and  knowing 
the  egottt  de.  ceiniure  of  Paris,  was  buih  a 
1413 ;  aud  from  that  time  the  ceutral  gov«r&- 
ment  has  exercised  through  the  department  cf 
I>ublir  v-orks  an  active  control  ovt  r  t!.*?  >js. 
tem  of  sewerage.  In  £ngland  the  ecbject  vw 
generally  left  to  local  craamieeiona,  uA  m 
some  of  the  cities  to  municipal  corpor&tio:^ 
empowered  by  special  acts  of  parliament.  TLe 
drainage  of  London  was  provided  for  by  legis' 
lative  enactments  commencing  in  1223.  aad 
the  whole  enhjcct  was  thoronirhly  revi&'d  bj 
Sir  Thomas  More  m  tiic  celebrated  "  bill  tjf 
sewers,"  passed  in  1581.  The  use  of  tbe  sew* 
ers  of  London,  even  np  to  the  prcs<«nt  cen- 
tury, was  Umited  to  the  removal  of  the  wstm 
that  ran  in  the  gutters  of  the  streets^  iadodh^ 
tlioso  thrown  out  from  tlio  houses ;  and  ia 
tho  reigu  of  George  IU.  an  act  was  peised 
prohibiting  the  discharge  of  ether  matters  mto 
them  under  penalty  of  a  fine.  Every  hoc-* 
was  provided  with  a  cesspool,  and  this  -vs^ 
occasionally  discharged  by  the  night  cArti 
which  conveyed  away  the  offensive  matters 
Upon  the  gravelly  &oil  to  which  tlie  city  wii 
then  limited  thii»  answered  very  well ;  but  th* 
extension  of  the  city  over  tho  more  imp€r\  iuc» 
clay  beds,  and  the  introduction  of  ahnnd^st 
supplies  of  water  into  every  house,  foUovei 
by  the  iuTention  <tf  water  closets,  led  to  a  new 
use  of  the  hcwers,  to  a  taxing  of  their  capacity, 
and  to  various  results  not  at  all  contemplatM 
in  their  original  conrtruction.  Tbe  r«ftise  nut- 
ters of  tho  cesspools,  instead  of  l-eing  trans- 
ported into  tho  country  to  serve  as  ws^msre, 
were  tm-ned  into  the  river  Thames,  poJutit^ 
its  waters,  while  the  sewers  themselves  in  tLe 
lower  parts  of  the  city  were  incompetent  to 
discharge  tbe  increased  burdens,  and  the  ven- 
tilating flues  through  the  stre^  became  ave> 
nues  of  the  most  i)o:ponous  gases.  A  recoo- 
struotion  of  many  of  the  sewers  upon  a  larger 
scale  became  necessary,  and  they  were  laid  est 
upon  a  regular  system,  coming  dvn\u  to  the 
river  from  each  side  for  a  diUauce  of  6  miks 
along  its  course.  Their  total  length  exceeded 
2,000  miles,  and  when  they  were  con;]  1^;  .  ": 
London  was  regarded  in  1855  a«  one  of  tlic  \  ^  4. 
drained  cities  in  the  world.  Tbe  piiuLipuI  *«ir- 
ers  were  of  extraordinary  tonensions.  Those 
on  each  side  of  Farringdon  strovf.  known 
as  the  Fleet  ditch,  and  originally  as  tho  Fleet 
river,  are  from  12  to  14  net  h^^b  and  6^  feel 
wide.  Tho  Moorfields  sewer  is  SJ  hy  7  feet* 
and  at  the  mouth  10  by  8  feet ;  at  the  N.  end 
of  the  Pavement  it  is  ST  feet  below  ^e  snrfiwei 
The  more  ordinary  dimensions,  however,  were 
of  the  largest  sized  stoneware  pipes  of  semi- 
circular section  upon  a  diameter  of  2  feet ;  and 
in  brick  worlc  in  egg  shape,  height  3  feet  t 
inrhcs,  ^s  idth  2  feet;  and  ueight  \  fret.  wid*h 
24  icet;  aud  ulso  4  feet  9  inches  by  3  feet,  aa:d 
5A  by  8^  Ibet.    Notwlthstandiag  the  great 
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•oale  of  this  draiaago  sjsteni,  the  most  serious 
^jiMMAdmm  have  be(Mi  eiperienoed  in  Its  opera- 
tion. The  ontlets  of  the  sewers,  in  order  to 
get  sufficient  fall  for  discharge,  are  but  little 
above  loir  water  mark,  the  surface  of  tome 
portions  of  the  dtjr  itself  being  below  high 
water  marlc.  Consequently  the  sewers  are 
cJ  '(*ed  b/  the  tide  except  at  low  water,  aud 
the  piiseoos  contents  of  the  sewage  are  tamed 
buck  into  the  city  and  up  the  drains  into  every 
street  aud  houi»e.  The  discharge  moreover 
tddng  pUioe  only  abont  the  time  of  lowest 
water,  the  acouraulated  contents  of  the  sewers 
are  kcjit  up  the  river  until  tlie  ebb,  washed 
about  in  front  of  the  city,  and  when  at  last 
onrriod  down  tlie  stream  they  are  almost  im- 
mediately replaced  hy  the  same  amount  of 
fresh  filUi.  The  te:jtimony  of  medical  and 
•dcfitific  anthorities  upon  tho  ellbct  of  this 
arcnmulation  upon  the  river  water  and  the 
atmosphere  above,  as  presented  in  the  parlia- 
■wntery  reports,  is  singularly  conffiedng.  Ae- 
cordinj?  to  some,  both  the  water  and  air  are 
contaminated  in  the  warm  weather  to  the  most 
ofieuaive  degree ;  while  others  assert  that  the 
fool  materials,  distributed  as  they  are  at  so  many 
points  along  the  river,  are  deprived  of  thiir 
noxious  qualiti^  by  the  enormous  dilution  and 
chemical  effect  of  the  water,  and  that  the  hos* 
piral  ^!li^l3  kof>t  upon  tlie  surface  of  the  river 
indicate  in  their  medical  reports  no  iiyurious 
oonaeqiieneee  to  the  health  of  their  oeenpants. 
All  agree,  however,  tliat  foul  banks  of  black 
mud,  from  which  the  most  offensive  odors  ema- 
nated when  they  were  laid  bare  at  low  tide,  col- 
lected along  the  banks  and  in  the  shallow  parte 
of  the  river;  and  In  1h.">8  it  was  judged  indis- 
pensable to  adopt  Honie  active  measures  for  the 
rtattammtflf  the  nuisance.  It  was  then  decided 
to  attemitt  to  disinfect  the  sewage  by  discharg- 
ing every  day  during  the  warm  weather  im- 
■enae  onaatitiea  of  lime  and  chloride  of  Ifane  in- 
totho  river.  The  quantities  of  these  thus  thrown 
ia  in  the  summer  of  1859  amounted  to  110  tons 
cf  lime  and  12  tons  of  the  chloride  every  day, 
iin  weekhr  cost  of  abont  £1,500 ;  and  in  that 
season  £20.000  more  were  also  expended  in 
flashing  the  sewers  in  order  to  aid  in  expelling 
tteir  oootents  at  extreme  low  water.  Plans 
were  also  so'iirht  for  from  scientifio  and  practi- 
cal men  by  which  the  serious  difficulties  eu- 
neontered  might  l»e  permanentlj  overoome; 
and  at  la-t  uuq  submitted  by  Mr.  Bazalgette, 
chief  en^'in.  I  r  ot  the  board  of  works,  was 
adopted,  and  is  now  in  process  of  execution. 
It  oonabts  of  8  gigantic  main  tunnels  at  differ- 
ent levels  and  distances  back  from  the  river, 
intercepting  tlie  pre^^ent  sewers  at  right  angles. 
Beoeiving  their  contents,  which  were  fonnerlj 
emptied  directly  into  the  river,  they  will  con- 
▼ev  them  along  the  course  of  the  river  about  8 
auea  to  Barking,  into  a  reaerrolr  a  mile  and  • 
half  IWBjL  and  about  lOO  feet  wide  by  21  feet 
deep,  ^lia  is  to  be  oovered  over  witii  arched 
brick  work  and  earth  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
fanl  fMaai  and  (ka  aewage  being  to  aoma  «(• 


B  m 

lent  deodorized  by  the  introduction  of  suitable 
nateridfl,  at  hl^  tide  it  will  be  discharged 

through  numerous  laru'e  pipes  into  the  middle 
and  bottom  of  the  river  at  the  depth  of  60  feet 
ImIow  the  surface.  The  eBtfraafeea  coat  of  fhia 
Taat  work  is  about  £4,000,000,  and  the  tune 

for  it<»  completion  5  years.  The  sewers  are 
constructed  in  brick  work,  and  where  tlioy 
nnito  together,  the  immense  main  tunnel  U 
supported  by  huge  buttresses,  beside  being  con- 
tained in  what  may  almost  be  called  an  em- 
bankment of  oonerete. — ^An  important  diange 
has  been  recently  introduced  in  the  sewerage 
of  cities  by  the  general  substitution  of  small 
earthenware  pipes  for  the  large  brick  sewers. 
The  latter,  bj  admitting  the  accumnlation  of 
sewage  matters  and  by  their  permeability  to 
the  gases  generated  by  these,  were  tlio  cause 
after  a  time  of  the  earth  beneath  the  streets 
becoming  contaminated,  and  the  leakajre  of  tlio 
gas  mains  added  to  the  evil.  The  pipe  sewers 
are  too  amall  to  adroit  the  retention  of  the 
sewage,  and  it  is  therefore  swept  through  bo 
rapidly  that  no  great  amount  of  foul  gas  can 
be  produced  by  its  decomposition.  The  clay 
pipe  is  moreover  tighter  m  aCTTioe  than  the 
brick  work,  there  being  no  mortar  joints  to 
become  loose,  and  less  opportunity  being  thus 
afforded  for  the  mining  ct  rata,  which  do  mnoh 
mischief  to  the  brick  sewers. — In  any  system 
in  use  the  ventilation  ia  vei7  imperfectly  pro- 
Tided  fbr ;  and  the  need  of  this  is  terioodj  ftit 
in  some  of  the  lar^re  cities  of  Enjrland.  The 
effluvium  from  the  ventilating  holes  in  the 
pavement  is  very  perceptible,  and  its  effect  is 
so  decided  that  Uie  butchers  are  obliged  to 
avoid  their  vicinity,  their  meats  soon  1>  -Tjilng 
tiiiittc-d  in  the  foul  atmosphere.  ConiiLcuonB 
have  oonseqnently  been  made  where  allowed 
with  chimney  flues  of  houses  and  of  manufac- 
turing establishments;  and  it  is  thought  prob- 
able that  it  win  nltimatel  J  be  advisable  to  ereet 
chimney  stacks  in  suitable  positions  for  this  sulo 
purpose.  The  relative  efficiency  of  the  various 
deodorizers  w^aa  carefully  investigated,  and  in 
1858  the  commissioners  of  the  London  sewers 
reported  that  wood  charcoal  placed  in  a  box  in 
the  draught  of  the  otiensive  ga^es  had  the  prop- 
erty of  completely  arresting  the  fonl  odor,  and 
that  this  property  did  not  appear  to  diminish 
bv  long  use.  The  comparative  cost  of  different 
disenfiMjtants  to  pnrify  a  given  amount  of  sewage 
of  uniform  quality  had  l>een  before  thus  present- 
ed in  a  report  to  the  IJritiah  secretary  of  war: 


Bo(;bra<l  charcoal  (cokr),  1  ton  ..••••......«•...•  |8  00 

Nitric  Aciil   S  M 

Block  oxli)c  uf  irnnfnnw  ••...••.•..»•..••  S  SS 

('hlori<U<  of  liin«   10  7& 

iVat  charcoal   1100 

Animal  cbareo*]   IS  'S 

Bioliinriilc  of  mtrcurr   1^  00 

Inipirc  rl.'.i.ridc  of  zinc  In  damppowclt-rs   20  00 

C  bloride  uf  zinc  in  aoluUoa,  8ir  Wm.  BanMtt's  . .  87  00 

8«l»aBl»«reafptr.   SStS 


Other  sulphates,  as  well  as  a  nnmlwr  of  other 
substances  sometimes  employed  as  ^rinfectantS| 
proved  ineffectoal  even  in  very  large  qnantitiea 
toantiralydaodmlMthaaawagai  bntarMolaas 
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acid  and  croosoto  possessed  tins  property  in  a  remarkAblo,  as  ft  is  well  known  thai  tliis  tt* 

high  degree. — Thu  cities  of  the  tlmted  States  nure  is  more  highly  prized  on  Ihe  ouuuuck 

are  in  general  more  favorably  situated  tbaii  tliau  any  other.  It  is  theve  gtawHy  hmi 

London  as  regards  the  facilities  for  the  removal  as  the  "  Flemish  manure,"  and  is  most  caI^ 

of  sewiigo  matters.   Efficient  sewer  systems  fully  prc8er>'ed  for  sale.   In  Bniss«l&,  Stm- 

have  in  general  been  seasonably  established  bourg,  and  other  cities,  contrsotors  porehM 

after  the  introduction  of  fresh  water  hy  arjno-  tlio  right  of  cinjityin;;  the  cesspools  ( r.iv  . 

ducta,  and  have  kept  pace  with  the  increasing  year.   In  Strasbourg  the  prudactoof  tU«l< 

areas  requiring  their  eztenrion.  As  in  Euro-  are  eefcimatod  at  ^  fVonca  per  annun  ftrwk 

pean  cities,  tlie  main  He wera  are  constructed  of  inhabitant.    (See  Cuthl>ert  W.  Johmai  r 

brickwork  and  the  smaller  ones  of  earthen  waro  the  f'ertilizers,'*  LoudoD,  1651.)    It  is  an  lu- 

pipes,  each  length  liaying  a  larger  and  smaller  qnestionable  fact  Uiat  throngh  tlio  sevagc  d 

end  for  convenience  in  fitting  them  together,  cities  enormous  amounts  of  the  consutMou 

TIh'v  arc  laid  alonjr  tlio  middle  of  tlio  streets  at  of  plants  are  conveyed  into  the  sea  and 

vai  ijkiile  di  ptlis  in  eonioruiity  with  the  required  and  that  uiileisd  saved  and  restored  lo 

grades  of  the  sy.-'tem  adopted  for  eaefa  eitjf  and  aoU,  the  loss  must  be  made  up  from  otk: 

which  is  itself  dependent  tipon  the  contour  of  pomtcc"?  or  the  lands  beconie  impoverisJihl 

the  surface.  The  costof  the  sewera  id  usnesaed  Upon  the  meadows  a  mile  and  a  half  L 

npon  the  house  lots  along  their  line,  and  from  of  Edinburgh,  the  sneceas  attending  theiMt- 

cach  one  of  those  n  drain  may  bo  laid  discharge-  cation  t-S  the  pewaire  waters  by  irripiti-  n  ki. 

ing  into  the  street  sewer.  At  many  of  the  been  most  extraordinary,  4  crop«  of  gtani^  bua 

oomers  of  die  streets  oatehpools  are  bnilt  in  obtdned  from  April  to  Korecober,  the  afifn- 

brick  work,  which,  covered  by  an  open  grating,  gate  weight  of  wliieh  in  the  green  state 

admit  the  wash  of  the  streets  to  flow  in,  and  been  equal  to  80  tons  to  the  acre.   The  leuisp 

rotiun  in  the  bottom  the  mud  and  sand  while  of  these  meadows  average  over  £20  the  ten. 

the  water  flows  by  a  side  passage  into  the  sew-  the  highest  in  1850  being  £S1  for  the  sea^s. 

er.    Occasionally  the  sediments  are  removed  The  pcwnfrc  from  tlie  town  is  conducted  tLrcrr*! 

by  raising  them  to  the  surface  and  carting  contour  chaimcU  following  the  ine^^ualiuau 

tiiem  away  for  manure ;  and  the  main  sewers  tlie  ground,  and  is  run  by  small  brancUt 

themselves,  if  need  be,  arc  at  times  cleaned  out  through  every  half  acre.    Ujjon  jiortions  abore 

by  flushing  or  by  men  who  pass  through  them  the  natural  drainage  tlie  sewage  is  nused  bj 

for  the  purpose.  The  Tentilation  Is  through  steam  pumps.    The  irrigation  is  eonfiwi 

these  grates  and  frequent  shafts  up  to  the  through  the  winter.    Other  instances  tn  w- 

SiTement  covered  with  perforated  iron  plates,  corded  of  the  wonderful  efiecta  of  the  lifs' 

barleston,  8.  0.,  which  woold  seem  from  its  sewage  in  reclaiming  to  as  remarkslds 

level  surface  and  low  position,  but  little  above  duction  sandy  wastes  of  no  pre>*ious  Tilet 

the  level  of  high  tide,  to  be  very  unfavorably  whatever,     tiewage  has  also  been  adm- 

situated  for  a  svstem  of  sewers,  is  in  fact  one  tageously  deodorized  and  applied  to  a^riiii' 

'Of  the  beat  provided  for  in  this  respect  of  AoMr-  tural  uses  in  localities  in  England  vhereit 

lean  cities.    The  sewers  are  in  general  com-  ronld  not  be  conveniently  dist  barged  into  tii* 

pletely  washed  through  at  every  return  of  the  sea,  by  the  proecss  of  Mr.  W.  iiiggs  of  W«t- 

ttde,  and  the  flow  is  found  to  be  sufficient  to  minster,  which  consists  in  colleetiog it  io  l<f^ 

keep  t'n  ni  in  good  order.— Xotwitlistanding  tanks  and  admitting  with  it  a  strcara  of  I'li-f 

the  immense  amount  of  valuable  fertilizing  water,  the  etTect  of  which  is  to  cause  tb«  ^ 

matters  contained  in  the  sewage  of  dties,  it  dpitation  of  the  organic  matter  wMi  thsfMs- 

has  rarely  been  found  economical  to  attempt  to  ])hater»,  urates,  sulphates,  d-c.,  ami  tlie  exj-r! 

save  them,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  umch  sion  of  any  free  ammonia.   Through  the  e0^«^' 

greater  bulk  of  flnids  with  which  they  are  of  the  tanks  the  ammonia  and  all  gaseoiu  ntf- 

mixed,  and  from  which  the  more  solid  por-  ters  are  conveyed  by  a  pipe  into  a  conv*iIat<^ 

tions  caiuiot  b"  conveniently  sopjirated  with-  chamber,  where  they  are  fixed  by  viiifl* 

out  interleiiiig  with  the  great  object  of  the  cheujical  reagents  and  preserved.  The  t^to 
aeweraas  now  constructed.  It  is  also  asserted  when  full  are  allowed  to  remain  nndisturbei 
in  some  of  the  chemical  reports  jiresented  to    for  on  hour,  when  the  liqnids  are  drawn  off 

the  British  parliament  that  the  6oUd  portion  clear  and  without  udor.  The  pulpy  sediiMBti 
of  the  sewage,  by  the  decomposition  it  soon  ex-  are  then  collected  and  dried  and  reodered  fit 
poricnces,  is  deprived  of  its  fertilizing  qmilities  for  the  market.  The  expense  of  the  jrocfss 
to  such  extent  as  not  to  bo  worth  saving.  >Vitli  w  as  rated  at  £1  per  too,  and  the  manure  Uiof 
the  Tery  partial  escape  of  the  ammoniaoal  and  prepared  sold  at  Cardiff  fbr  £9  per  ton.  Cn]F 
other  volatile  ])ortlons  that  produce  the  effluvia,  in  lumps  has  been  burned  like  liuie  in  Ijf^p* 
it  is  certain  tliat  some  of  the  active  pro[>ertics  and  kilns  ui>on  a  large  scale  in  some  parts  u 

of  the  sewage  is  lost ;  but  there  must  remain  England  to  be  used  as  an  absorbent  cS  »w«l* 
behind  the  fixed  elements  and  salts  that  enter   matters,  for  which  it  s   jtpacity  is  very  (:reit 
into  the  composition  of  organic  bodies,  and  in   For  absorl  inj  md  (leodorizing  tlio  gas**** 
these  residues  they  must  exist  in  a  very  favor-   portions  ciiarcoal  an«i  gypsum  are  hoih 
able  state  to  be  taken  up  by  the  growing  phuts,  effidenti  and  when  tlms  charged  nsy 
w  in  guii0  itself  This  statement  is  the  more  vantagaowd/  applied  to  agriewmai  poqMMfc 
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SEWnrG  MACHINS 
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Poat  charcoal  e^ccia'.ly  ims  been,  found  of 
frre-.v  ^  al  'Iefor  thU  ;i]  f  lioation. 

SEWING  MACHINE,  a  Tnecb.nnirnl  contriT- 
anoe  for  redacing  the  labor  of  baud  sewins. 
The  iint  attempts  of  the  kind,  as  waa  nataru, 
were  rather  cl  ose  nnitations  of  the  operations 
peculiar  to  band  sewins,  thoti]^  the^  also  in- 
erodooed  htixnnB  esawitial  to  the  raort  improved 
pewing  machines.    Thus  the  iinciont  tambonr- 
ing  apparatusi,  employed  for  embroidering  fig- 
area  upon  fabrics,  to  bo  afterward  removed 
and  sewed  upon  others,  combined  the  ey^ 
pointed  needle  with  other  di^vices  now  common 
in  sewing  machined.  The  earliest  natont  of  this 
character  appears  to  be  that  granted  in  Eng- 
land^ Juno  21,  1755.  to  Charles  F.  Weisenthal, 
and  covered  the  needle  with  the  eye  in  the 
oentre  and  pointed  at  both  ends,  adapted  for 
passing:  each  way  thronr^h  tlio  cloth  withont  be- 
ing torned  round.  It  waa  for  hand  embroider/, 
aid  la  of  interest  onlj  as  Introdnoing  this  Idnd 
of  needle,  afterward  employed  in  sewing.  The 
next  improvement  of  interest  was  that  patent<»d 
by  Robert  Alsop  in  England,  March  22,  1770, 
for  embroidering  in  a  loom  with  one,  two,  or 
more  shnttles.    Machine  emhroiderinp^  with  a 
large  number  of  needles  appears  to  have  been 
iov«nted  about  the  beginning  of  the  present 
ccntary  by  John  Duncan,  who  patented  the  pro- 
cess, Maj  30, 1804.  Ue  used  barbed  or  hooked 
needles  attaehed  in  a  atraight  line  to  a  horizon- 
tal bar,  the  forward  motion  of  which  carried  tho 
barbed  ends  all  through  the  fabric  together;  and 
each  being  then  supplied  with  thread  by  a  feeding 
needle,  the  reverse  motion  took  them  all  back 
with  the  loop-?  of  thread,  wliich  pns.sod  throa|,'!i 
and  secured  the  loojjs  of  tho  previous  stitch. 
Patterns  were  worked  by  a  sliding  motion  of 
the  fabric  with  its  vertical  frame  either  to  tho 
right  or  left,  up  or  down,  the  movement  being 
prodaoed  either  by  aereir  apindlea  worked  by 
hand  or  by  pattern  caru^  cut  to  the  required 
design.   Thb  may  be  considered  the  first  im- 
poftant  step  made  in  embroidering  machinery, 
which  was  afterward  carried  to  ;rre:it  perfec- 
tion in  tlio  machines  of  M.  Ueihnann.  (See 
Embboidkrt.)   The  invention  of  James  Win- 
tar,  patented  in  England,  Feb.  20,  1807,  of  an 
apparatus  for  farilitating  the  stitchin;?  of  leath- 
er gloves,  in  which  the  pieces  to  be  united 
are  held  together  by  jaws  of  metal,  may  be 
reg'arded  as  a  stop  toward  the  present  sys- 
tem of  sewing  machines,  inasmuch  as  it  pro- 
viied  a  anbatttote  for4:be  floger  and  thnmb  of 
the  seamstress  in  holding  tho  fabric.  Tho 
sewing  however  was  done  by  hand,  the  places 
for  the  needle  being  indieated  by  the  interatieea 
between  tlio  teeth  of  a  sort  of  comb,  as  de- 
scribed in  the  article  Glovb.    In  1834  a  for- 
eign patent  was  granted  to  M.  Thimonnier  for 
a  erooheting  machine  adapted  to  aewing  pnr^ 
pmen.    A  hooked  needle  was  used,  and  the 
point  thrust  through  the  cloth  canght  the  thread 
and  brought  back  with  it  a  loop.  Retaining 
this  loop,  the  point  was  passed  thrr  n^'h  the 
oioth  again  a  little  in  advance,  and  catching 


another  loop  tluoiigii  tli©  first  one,  the  second 
was  drawn  up  leaving  the  first  wcurcd  by  it, 
and  so  on.  The  machine  attracted  little  at- 
tention, though  in  1848  it  was  the  sabiect  of 
aome  |wtentea  improvements  of  M.  Magnin, 
who  was  then  associated  with  M.  Thimonnier, 
and  in  1851  it  appeared  in  the  great  exhibition 
in  London.  Bome  oHker  of  the  eesential  fi»a> 
ture>  of  modern  sewing  machines  were  intro- 
duce<l  to  public  attention  in  the  patent  granted 
to  Newton  and  Archbold,  May  14,  1841,  for 
their  method  of  producing  ornamental  or  tam- 
bour work  in  stitching  tho  bncks  of  gloves, 
Tho  thread,  in  its  course  from  the  reel  or  bob- 
bin to  the  needle,  was  passed  over  a  roller 
covered  witli  clotli  for  tlie  pnrpo<50  of  giving  a 
prosier  drag  or  tension,  and  the  slack  was  pre- 
vented by  we  rising  and  iUling  of  a  bar  agauat 
tho  thread  keoi)lng  it  uniformly  stretched  as 
the  needles  alternately  drew  upon  and  loos* 
ened  It.  The  material  was  held  between  metal 
clamps,  and  with  these  was  moved  forward 
ptitch  by  stitch  by  a  rack  and  pinion  motion. 
Through  the  clamps  were  openings  for  the  pus- 
sage  of  the  sewing  instruments.  A  machine 
for  making  t!ic  through  and  through  or  shoe- 
maker's stitch  was  patented  Feb.  21,  1842,  by 
J.  J.  Greenough  of  Washington.  The  needle 
was  pointed  at  both  end-<  witli  tho  eyo  in  the 
centre,  and  was  drawn  through  one  woj  and 
tiien  uie  other  by  a  pair  of  pineera.  Ams- 
chitic  for  making  the  running  or  baiting  stitch 
was  patented  March  4,  1843,  by  B.  W.  Bean 
of  New  York.  The  fobric,  passed  between 
corrugated  wheels,  was  thus  crimfied,  and  tho 
ptitches  were  made  by  pnshing  a  long  needle 
through  the  folds.  An  apparattin made  on  this 
principle  was  largely  introduced  into  England, 
and  used  by  bleachers,  printers,  dyers,  Ac,  for 
temporarily  basting  pieces  of  stuff  together. 
The  mention  of  a  needle  in  combination  witih 
a  shuttle  for  interlocking  two  threads  so  as  to 
produce  a  stitch,  first  appears  in  the  English 
patent  of  John  Tlaher  and  James  CKbbona  of 
Dec.  7,  1S44.  The  in  ;  1  tio  contained  several 
sets  of  needles  and  shuttles  working  simul- 
taneously, and  was  intended  for  the  purpose 
of  ornamentation,  but  was  not  used  even  for 
till-:. — Tlie  fir-it  complete  sewing  machine  de- 
signed for  general  purposes  wa3])ateuted  Sept. 
10,  Dj  Eliaa  Howe,  ir.,  of  Oambridge, 

Mass.  lie  used  a  needle  and  a  shuttle  of  novel 
construction,  and  combined  them  with  hold- 
ing anrfaoea,  ibed  mechaniero,  and  other  de> 
vicef!.  as  tliey  liad  never  before  been  brought 
together  in  one  machine.  They  were  all  in> 
deed  combined  anew  by  Vr,  Howe,  who  waa 
unacquainted  with  what  had  been  done  by 
others,  and  his  machine,  though  not  pat- 
ented till  1846,  was  really  invented  several 
years  before  the  patent  l&«*t  de^^eribed.  One 
of  the  princi{)al  features  of  Mr.  Howe's  in- 
vention i.>i  the  combination  of  a  grooved  nee- 
dle, having  an  eye  near  its  point  and  vibrating 
in  the  direction  of  its  length,  wif!i  n  side- 
pointed  shuttle  for  effecting  a  locked  stitoh  and 
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forming  with  the  tbroada,  one  OH  eaeh  ddo  the 

cloth,  a  firm  and  lasting  aenvn  not  enaily  ripped. 
The  main  action  of  the  machine  coasiists  ia  the 
interlocking  of  the  loop  made  by  the  thread 
Ciirriod  in  the  point  of  the  needle  tbrough  the 
dotli,  with  another  thread  passed  through  this 
loop  by  means  of  ft  ditittte  entering  and  leay- 
ing  it  at  every  stitch.    The  thread  attached  to 
this  i^huttle  remains  in  the  loop  and  secures 
the  stitch,  as  the  needle  is  withdrawn  to  be 
ready  to  make  the  next  one.   At  the  aame 
time  the  cloth,  held  by  little  ]>rojopting  ptns  to 
the  baster  plato,  is  carried  along    itli  tJiia  by 
what  is  called  the  "feed  motion"  jnst  the 
length  of  a  stitch,  the  distance  being  readily 
a^uatcd  for  finer  or  ooarser  work.   This  part 
of  die  apparatus  ii  tiie  same  in  prindple  with 
the  feed  motion  long  familiar  in  the  saw  mill 
carriage  and  other  machines  designed  to  efieot 
ft  sin^  ol^fXt  The  doth  is  held  in  ft  ver- 
tical position  in  the  macliino,  and  the  part  to 
bo  sewed  is  pressed  against  the  side  of  the  shtit- 
tlo  race  by  a  presser  plate  hinged  on  its  upper 
edge  and  capable  of  exerting  any  re<piired  pres- 
sure on  the  cloth  according  as  tlie  atljusting 
screw  that  regulates  it  is  turned.    A  slot  or 
perforation  through  tlic  plate,  also  extended 
thronfxh  the  side  of  the  Hhuttle  race  near  the 
Itottom,  admitti  the  passage  of  the  needle,  and 
when  this  h  pushed  in  the  shvttle  can  still  pass 
freely  over  it.    The  shuttle  is  pushed  ono  way 
and  then  the  other  through  its  race  or  trough 
by  picker  stayes.  Tbe  thread  for  the  nee^e 
is  supplied  by  a  bobbin,  the  movement  of 
which  is  checked  by  a  friction  band,  this  se- 
curing the  proper  tension,  and  the  slack  of  the 
tfareM  is  duly  taken  up  hy  a  suitable  con- 
trivance for  the  purpose.   Thus  all  the  essen- 
tial features  of  the  most  approved  sewing  ma- 
ehincs  were  first  found  in  that  of  Hr.  Howe ; 
tnd  the  machines  of  later  date  are  in  fact 
hut  modifications  of  it.    In  a  suit  brought 
before  the  V.  8.  elronit  oonrfe  for  Hai»aohn- 
eetts  in  1854,  JuJgo  Si)rapTic  stated  in  his 
<H>inion :     There  is  no  evidence  in  the  case 
that  leftves  a  idbadow  of  donbt,  that  for  all 
the  benefit  conferred  upon  tho  public  by  the 
introduction  of  a  sewin*^  machine,  the  public 
are  indebted  to  Mr.  lluwe."   The  lock  stitch 
he  introdoeed  has  not  been  improTed,  «nd 
for  the  pcncrnl  purposes  of  sewing  nothing 
further  is  debirecL    It  is  formed  with  tho 
threads  one  upon  each  side  of  the  fabric, 
drawn  in  n  double  interlocked  loop  into  tho 
centre  of  the  material,  so  that  the  appearance 
of  only  a  single  thread  is  presented  in  the  regu- 
lar stitches  on  each  side.  The  ?o'irn  is  thus  per- 
fectly neat,  and  at  the  same  time  firm  and  elas> 
tic,  and  equal  in  strength  and  durability  to  the 
fabric  sewed.   Indeed,  the  only  objection  ever 
made  to  the  stitch  is  tho  difficnlty  of  ripping 
the  seams  when  this  is  required.    It  is  adapted 
to  the  whole  range  of  needle  work^  from  the 
lightest  gossamer  to  the  heaviest  harness  and 
upholstery.    The  consumption  of  tiiread  is 
from  91  to  8  yatda  for  eaeh  yard  of  aeaiD,  tihe 


quantity  of  course  varyfag  rflghtly  with  ik 

thickness  of  tho  material  sewed.— Tbe  m 
princijml  moditioations  introduced  in  the  ikn- 
tle  machine  were  the  subatitutiottef  eesftltai  ' 
feed  for  tho  Vaster  plate,  and  a  vertical  f  n 
horizontal  movement  of  the  needle,  th«  drti 
in  this  case  being  placed  apoti  ft  table  ai 
to  pass  horizontally  under  the  needle.  At- 
tempts also  were  soon  made  to  reduce  ! 
power  required  to  drive  the  machine,  by  intnv 
ducing  modifications  of  the  ahnttle.   In  it«oiv 
frinni  form  thi>»  workc'l  to  irreat  disadvaotift. 
making  only  asmgie  sutch  in  its  complete  mot*- 
ment  forward  and  back.    To  drive  it  80C 
1.000  times  a  rriinnte  required  considenbk 
powerymofit  of  which  hy  a  better  ooatrivedv- 
rangement  ouf^t  to  be  Bftred.  Tbe  Motm  d- 
ready  a*  *  n  i  n  c  d  pave  great  stimnltis  to  the  c#»rti 
of  ingenious  men,  the  result  of  which  seoa  a»- 
peered  in  a  multitude  of  patenta,  anoag  w± 
■were  pomo  decided  improvements  upon  tie 
apparatus  of  Mr.  Uowe,  but  still  of  neb  i 
cnaracter  that  they  could  only  be  used  is^ 
ject  to  his  original  patents.    OOm  inrth 
twu'i  afterward  appeored  th.at  were  cs^entijDT 
novel,  and  yet  were  dependent  upgn  syuieiart 
of  the  patented  apparotus  of  Mr.  Hoire;  tk 
rirrht  to  use  which  had  to  be  ohtainet!  from 
hiui.   Btili  later  inventions  adopted  tcm  d 
the  peenUar  oontriraneea  of  mtvnl  ef  tbssUv 
machines,  to  en rh  c-f  whicJi  they  paid  trif  r? 
Thus  great  numbers  of  machines  hare  beu 
brou^t  befoTothe  pohlic,  eaeh  chdminf  hbs 
pocTiliar  advantage  over  the  others,  and  toat 
adapted  for  special  use  either  for  familieier 
manufacturing  purposes. — All  tbe  mechiM* 
may  be  included  in  three  several  classes,  bssed 
on  the  Btiteh  they  make.  The  first  is  the 
thread  or  chain-stitch  macLiuei^,  whith  mjaj 
have  heretofore  regarded  as  more  appropii* 
for  crocheting  or  embroiderii  l'  r'  an  f"r  fastea- 
ing  seams  together.   They,  iiowetcr,  cinp!«J 
the  same  applienoes  of  an  eye-pohitea  mnK 
&c.,  as  tho  other  machines,  and  are  nov  h«W 
in  great  favor  by  many  persons  who  bm  tboa 
forthe  general  purposes  of  sewing.  ITieii*^ 
class  comjirises  the  double- thread  lock-stiti^ 
machines,  and  may  be  subdivided  inte  tbtfe 
using  the  shuttle  and  tliose  employ  ingsomeodw 
contrivance,  as  the   rotating  hook"  of  Wlieeltf 
nnd  Wilson's  machine  for  forming  the  infer- 
locking  stitch.   This  is  bv  far  the  most  cumer 
ouB  class,  and  the  several  varieties  that  belong 
to  it  are  directlv  ha.sc<l  (■n  the  mam  priscipl* 
of  Howe's  machine.   The  most  imporiaot  of 
the  first  division  of  thia  dass  are  the  nscUsv 
of  Messrs*.  Singer  andeajA.  B.  Howe,  T^r:W 
and  Lyon,  and  Ladd  and  Webster.  The 
class  make  the  double  chain  stitch  with  the** 
of  two  threads.   Grover  and  Bidter's  machine* 
belong  to  this  group.   Some  of  thcmogty^; 
ncnt  machines  of  these  ol&Bses  wiil  be  osiilM 
after  following  again  in  order  the  laoT'"/'' 
the  most  noteworthy  improroment?.  Tlrf  ii*' 
tures  in  Howe's  machine  which  it  « *»  "JJ 
dealrable  to  improTe  were  the  ahntti*  i""* 
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ia  not  extr^'^rdmarr  to  mako  2.W>  -stitches  a 
mmote.— Several  aoc^sories  to  ilie sewing  ma- 
dune  ham  been  eonbritred,  wMoh  may  be  np- 
J  and  used  or  not.  Such  are  tljc  heru- 
u:^r,  tlic  binder,  and  the  corder.  The  first, 
■wLiiiii  is  the  most  important  attachment  made 
to  aewiu'j  n!a(  !iiae8  since  their  invention,  waa 
patented  Feb.  19,  l^.-in.  hy  S.  P.  Ch-ipin.  It 
t«kes  the  phice  of  the  preaaer  foot,  from  which 
it  differs  in  an  opMiioff  la  the  end  of  the  fboi, 
in  vi  !il^h  a  small  ^^crulT  or  gange  of  steel  causes 
th»  ed^  of  the  cloth  aa  it  paaaet  throagh  in. 
tiie  repiUir  fteffing  to  betomd  over  and  fold- 
ed as  in  ordinary  henmiing.  It  renders  tho 
trs'^^I  turning  nn.l  basting  preparatory  to  bem- 
Eun^  anneces&ary,  and  ft  Ik  aud  bems  are 
■titched  of  aaj  width  or  cnrve.  It  is  taken 
•  nit  and  the  presaer  foot  retorncd  to  its  place 
wilboot  trouble.  Tho  binder  ia  attached  to 
the  doth  plate,  and  oaed  while  sewing  for  fold- 
ia;j  the  blaJjri/  on  the  ed;^e3  of  dros^^os.  cloaks, 
— ^>*Hiiaa^  vesta,  coatS|  hats,  caps,  shoes,  &c 
Ko  beiring  is  neoooswy,  and  more  or  less  bind- 
ing c&n  be  thrown  on  either  surface  of  the 
w  rk.  The  apparatus  is  eaailjr  adjusted  and 
iA:i.:i^^cd.  The  corder  is  also  a  simple  attach- 
«»ent  to  the  machine,  and  if  nseliil  for  lejing 
c  rd  on  shirt  bosoms,  collar?,  vest^  coats,  Ac, 
wiibout  the  necessity  of  previous  basting^-— A 
wiachine  was  patented  Feb.  11, 166S,  by  W.  O. 
Grov<.T  .md  W.  E.  Baker  of  Bn-tnn,  Ma><?,,  for 
— e^  '^jT  what  is  now  Iuiowq  as  the  doable 
loop  tiltdi'*  or  the  Grower  end  Baker  stftch." 
Tvo  threads  arc  u«ed,  one  in  the  point  of  a 
ne-:-<J!e  which  pa-^s  thmniih  the  cloth,  and  tbo 
oiLer  in  a  cin  ulir  needle  or  hook  which  vi- 
brates horizontally  close  under  the  cloth.  The 
thread  is  parsed  3  times  throngh  ihi-t  hook, 
QSkem  through  tho  eye  at  each  extremity  of  the 
earve  and  once  in  the  ndddle.  Between  the 
»ycs  it  lies  in  a  ^ro  >ve  round  the  perijihery. 
The  manner  of  their  operation  is  as  follows : 
TIm  upper  needle  liaTing  carried  its  tiiread 
down  thron,zh  the  cloth,  the  circular  one  swin^ 
r.«  p«  ii3t  nrid  thread  into  the  loop.  Tlie  nee<lIo 
t&«a  ri»«;-s  Ie:*ving  the  loop  around  the  circuLir 
needle  and  its  thread.  This  remains  in  its 
place  while  tho  clotli  is  moved  forward  by  its 
feed  the  length  of  a  stitch,  and  tho  needle  again 
diawndi,  tb»  time  throogh  the  loop  of  the  cir> 
calar  needle.  Then  this  .'^winps  back  drawing 
Its  own  thread  around  the  stem  and  thread  of 
tiie  npper  needle,  and  before  this  rises  the 
point  of  the  circular  needle  makes  another 
a*!Tmne«.  and  fornn  another  loop  thronp^h  the 
toap  of  tiio  u]>per  needle,  which  tlien  rises 
mi  drswa  the  stitches  tighL  The  eloth  th«a 
mnrti  f  orward,  and  the  movements  are  re- 
peated. The  stitch  on  the  upper  side  of  the 
doth  la  like  that  of  the  ordinarr  lock  stitch ; 
b":t  on  the  nndor  side  a  succession  of  3  threads 
is  seen,  one  passing  around  the  loop  that  pene- 
(ntea  the  doth,  thenoe  back  through  the  loop 
of  the  next  stitch  behind,  then  forward  througn 
O.i  5r*:  loop  below  the  tarn  the  thr^^id  hr^d 
i&*dt»  af^^oiid  it,  aud  th«:at^  arouud  tiie  aexl 


loop  in  advance,  back  thronph  the  bottom  of 
the  first,  and  so  on  through  the  next,  &c  The 
work  la  tiras  made  very  sIroDf  ,  but  with  eoo- 

slderablo  esi>eriditure  of  thread.  A  specimen 
of  the  work  on  common  broadcloth  was  found 
by  measurement  to  have  taken  up  47  inches  of 
thread  to  7  Inohea  of  work,  or  over  6^  yards 
to  one ;  and  on  common  cotton  3^  inches  of 
thread  to  6  inches  of  m&m.  The  extra  weight 
of  this  is  in  part  compensated  by  the  use  of  a 
finer  thread  for  the  lower  ^i'le.  Tlio  working 
parts  of  this  machine,  like  most  of  tho  others^ 
are  eonstmcted  with  great  inironBity  and  pe^ 
fection,  and  are  adapted  to  the  sewing  of  tlie 
li^'htest  an<l  heaviest  fabrics,  to  a  considerable 
exK^nt  even  without  changing  cither  needle, 
thread,  or  tensions.  The  raised  or  corded  ap» 
pcnranco  of  tho  stitch  when  a  coarse  thread  has 
been  used  on  the  under  side  has  sometimes  an 
omameotal  effect^  aa  when  colored  silks  are 
employed  in  stitchinrr  por  r>  orr-  <  r  and 

carriage  work.  The  machine  runs  with  great 
ease,  rapidity,  and  litde  noiae,  and  the  same 
needle  answers  for  a  variety  of  work  of  diflfer- 
cnt  thickness.  Both  threads  are  UJ*od  from 
tii©  spools  as  purchased. — -Amonir  the  most 
|>rominent  machmes  are  tbos--  of  I.  M.  Singer 
and  CO..  intrmluci-d  in  18.")0,  and  at'terwanl  con- 
structed of  a  variety  of  sizes  fur  apoUcatton 
to  all  the  sorts  of  work  unon  leather,  ttp- 
holstery.  and  clothing  for  which  sevvin;;  ma- 
chines can  be  used.  The  machines  have  a 
l>ecQliar  foed  called  tiie  whed  or  contiBooua 
feed,  a  straight  needle,  and  the  eye-point  vd  nee- 
d!o  and  shuttle  movement  of  Mr.  Howe,  nnd 
iiia&c  the  lock  stitch.  Many  of  the  sizes  aro 
very  large  and  heavy,  and  no  other  machhisi 
have  been  so  generally  empl'v.  d  for  beavj 
manufacturing  purposea,  as  by  the  large  doth- 
iers  fmrticiilarlj.— <>f  tlM  maehines  of  the  finil 
named,  the  most  sncce--fal  is  that  known 
as  Willoox  and  Gibbe's,  the  principal  feature  of 
whidi  was  devised  and  patented  Jone  %  1897, 
by  James  E.  A.  Gibbs  of  Millpoint,  Va.  Know- 
ing nothing  of  what  bud  ]>^en  done  in  .«ewing 
machines,  he  contrivinl  the  stitch  and  made  a 
working  model  in  wood.  The  charaderef  the 
stitch  and  method  of  forming  it  hoar  ^omc  re- 
semblance to  tbo^e  in  the  machine  of  Charles 
Horej,  bnt  the  apparatua  is  of  superior  eon- 
stmctaon,  and  is  connected  with  a  nnn*  r  of 
the  other  principal  patented  movements  of  the 
best  machines,  as  the  foed  motion  of  Wheskr 
and  Wilson,  the  eye-pointed  needle  of  Howe, 
Arc.  The  shaf>e  of  the  needle  itself  and  manner 
of  a(lju:$ting  it  are  secured  by  patent  to  .Tames 
Willoox,  anl  the  machine  has  the  excludve 
use  "f  n  convenient,  self-actin?.  and  noi^lesa 
stop,  by  which  a  reverse  motion  of  the  wheda 
is  prevented,  and  also  of  a  goard  to  protect  the 
drc-ss  of  the  operator  froni  the  nihhini;  of  t!iO 
balance  wheel.  The  appan^us  for  catching 
and  looping  the  thread  as  H  is  passed  throng 
by  the  needle  consists  of  two  arms  making  to- 
jTAt>w»r  a  cross  at  the  end  of  a  horizont.Hl  aria, 
im&  r«Yulveii  close  to  the  u«»i0die  uud«ir  the 
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doth  plate,  one  of  those  arms,  shaped  like  a  stitch  is  produced  forming  two  (lAiiilkl  liei 

liook,  and  rapidly  enlai^jiiig  toward  its  base,  of  stitches  upon  the  vpper  mr&M,  a&d  cs -jt 

Mtchea  the  thread  an  !  pj'reads  the  loop,  which  under  side  these  are  connected  on  a  zka^  In 

is  then  brought  against  the  axis  and  next  by  the  shuttle  thread.   The  compooadBei^i 

slips  upon  the  odior  arm,  whieh  gives  the  loop  particularly  useful  where  lapped  mms  m* 

a  twist  and  holds  it.   At  the  same  time  tlie  quired,  as  in  tuilorinp  and  sl:<>c  and  \nrja 

needle  goee  up  and  comee  down  again  through  making ;  the  seam  when  pulled  is  as  dank  a 

the  oloni,  carrying  its  tiiread  through  tiie  loop  the  material  itsett  A  fonitib  durtsd  it  ii» 

already  formed,  when  it  is  caught  by  the  hook,  duccd  by  adding;  a  tliird  needle,  and  this  il:t£ 

and  the  first  loop  being  released  is  drawn  tight  is  made  to  pass  on  the  upper  sar^Me,  am- 

hy  the  I'lilling  of  the  hook  in  spreading  the  crossing  from  one  of  the  parallel  rovito6 

second.  The  twist  given  to  the  thread  in  form-  other,  and  at  each  stitch  is  tied  down  bj  at 

inpj  tlio  loop  has  a  material  effect  in  strenjjth-  of  the  longitudinal  threads.    Two  c  c' 

euing  the  hold  of  the  thread  in  the  cloth,  and  doth  bciug  placed  together  without  t^^.^. 

thus  producing  u  very  strong  and  durable  seam,  like  the  front  seam  of  a  lady's  guter  boot,  uj 

Its  htrcnpth  and  little  liul>ility  to  rip  niny  lio  In  thus  closeljT  united  hy  pas^in;:  oDct- lirw^i 

readily  seen  by  cutting  a  narrow  strip  acrobs  the  machine,  instead  of  8  times  as  i»  Mom.i 

the  seam  of  a  piece  of  cotton  thna  sewed,  and  with  the  ordinary  machine.  In  this  virilb» 

coini)arinf<  it  with  a  siniihir  piece  sewed  by  the  edge  of  any  pnnnent  may  be  Deatljii! 

baud.   On  attempting  to  pull  or  riu  the  pieces  strongly  corded  and  finished,  and  onmend 

apart,  it  will  be  found  that  tiie  former  ihm  in  a  Tariety  of  ways  by  the  nse  <rf  tlmiii  i 

tested  is  the  stronger  of  the  two.   The  ten-  different  colors  and  sizes,  and  by  various d(^<i 

dcTiry  to  ravel,  hitherto  the  ohjectionablo  fca-  of  tension,  so  as  to  resemble  embroidery.  7k 

turo  of  luachhicii  of  this  clus^,  is  in  this  ohvi-  contrivancesby  which  these  effects  are  prcxJierf 

ated  hy  the  drawing  of  the  end  of  the  thread  are  simple  and  add  little  to  the  cost  of  tL«  ::y 

through  the  preceding  loop  by  the  hook  at  the  chine"^. — Tlie  effect  of  the  introdactic«a  of  w 

last  stitoh,  and  thus  fastening  it  whenever  it  ia  sew'mg  machine  is  materially  felt  by  a 

broken  hy  design  or  accident.  If,  however,  this  number  of  branches  of  manufactcri;:.: 

loop  should  ho  loosetiod  and  the  end  of  the  mercial  industry.    The  importation  of  foni^n 

thread  withdrawn,  and  then  pulled,  the  whole  needles  is  very  largely  reduced,  and  the  pruic^ 

seam  may  be  ravelled  like  knitting  work ;  but  tion  of  special  sorts  of  threaa  ada|)t«d  to 

this  can  cn^  iir  only  when  an  end  is  first  machine  is  now  carried  on  extengiTely  ic  ti* 

loosened  in  this  manner,  and  no  such  result  is  United  States,  diminishing  the  snpphe?  forsH^j 

likely  to  take  place  in  ordmary  wear.  The  recnred  from  abroad.    Almost  every  de;ci' 

nee<lle,  being  short  and  straigbt,nnis  with  per-  ment  of  the  clothing  manufacture  hsa  bees  it- 

feet  exactness  and  certainty  ncross  seams,  and  tiroly  rovolutionizod  by  it;  and  in^tt'idrfia 

even  over  several  abruptly  increasing  thick-  taking  employment  from  the  sewing  v(mm.t 

nosses  of  cloth.   It  is  consequently  well  adapt-  has  so  multiplied  by  cheapening  work  f^r  'Jr 

ed  for  runniug  at  high  rates  of  speed,  and  has  needle,  tliat  the  demand  for  their  fcn:-??' 

thus  been  kept  in  operation  for  8  months  at  a  to  have  m  no  wise  fallen  off,  whil^;  Uti  iu^_  ^ 

time  by  the  £3m  Olty  company  at  New  Haven,  afford  to  great  numbers  a  more  profiut>i«  n' 

making  over  3,000  stitche.«  n  minute.     Tho  far  less  irksome  moth-  of  uccomI)li^biIlg  tfia'' 

oompanj  employ  a  conaklerable  number  of  the  task  than  before.  Moreover,  very  niaoj,^ 

tnaohioes  in  their  mannfiwtttre  of  tape  trim-  found,  in  the  shirt  mannfaotnre  etpedsllr.m 

mings,  and  usually  run  them  about  2,000  stitches  could  not  do  even  i>asHahh'  work  \>j  hand,**^ 

a  minute.    The  consumption  of  thread  in  sew-  become  prime  makers  with  the  macLin*. 

ing  broadcloth  was  found  to  be  6  yards  to  an  example  of  the  extraordinary  deTelopJcd' 

one  of  work ;  and  on  common  cotton  3|  to  4  it  has  effected  in  certain  branches,  may  be  f  ^^j 

yards. — Various  other  machines  beside  those  that  just  named,  a  single  establishment  engif^ 

named,  and  some  of  them  possessing  merit  in  it  employing  over  400  machines,  and  prcci- 

for  peonUar  purposes,  might  be  described  in  cing  about  10,000  shirts  a  week.  Each  muMc 

a  full  troati'*e  upon  this  sulject.    This  arti-  does  the  work  of  about  6  hand>.  and  tb^  <*-^ 

de,  however,  cau  further  present  only  an  ao-  mated  saving  to  this  establi»l*iu«.iii  over  osm 

eonnt  of  some  appendages  added  to  the  sew-  work  is  aboot $240,000  per  annum.  .Mrt*'.^* 

inf?  machine  hy  Alessrs.  Singer  and  co.,  tho  the  mator'n!  benefit  they  confcri.i*'ii  the 

oljject  of  which  ia  to  perform  a  variety  of  muuity  experienced  in  the  essential  rvioft'^ 

work  to  which  sewing  machines  have  not  be-  in  the  prices  of  dothinff.  Thsfollovinj;  sna.^ 

fore  been  applied,  such  as  sewing  button  holes,  it  is  estimated,  are  annually  ea^cd  by  then*- 

and  cording  and  edpinix  with  several  threads,  chine  in  the  aeveral  branches  of  low^^"^ 

which  when  of  ditfereut  colors  produce  an  or-  named:  *.v«(rt 

aainantid  effect   The  machine  is  not  in  ap-  ^J^|^^^andboy»'doihinc,  1d  New  York  city  .  t'  J^  ^ 

pearnnco  dilferent  from  other  sewing  machines  8h1rti!!isom^y//r. jgg  | 

making  the  reciprocating  lock  stitch,  except  lia«t«  aitd  shoes  in  M«iiMcba*etu   j 

that  the  needle  carrier  may  be  provided  with  The  nse  of  Ihe  sewinf  madune  baa  rtctuvj  . 

2  or  "1  needles  in.^tead  of  one.   When  2  needles  been  made  a  part  of  the  ednration  of  J'*'^ 

are  uaed,  each  with  ita  own  thread,  a  compound  ladius  in  schools,  like  the  Klmira  teouk  c^'  I 
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lege,  which  introdaced  the  movement,  and  in 
wEioh  oertain  branches  of  domdstio  indostiy 
Ibrm  •  piurt  of  the  ooom  of  iMhruoUoa.  u 
the  New  Jersey  state  normal  schoob  it  is  re- 
quired of  eacli  member  of  the  gradoating  class 
to  devote  an  boor  a  day  to  practising  with  it 
Wider  the  guidance  of  a  teacher.  The  Rut- 
prrs  female  institnte  in  New  York  city,  and  also 
the  ward  schoolB  in  their  female  department, 
make  an  acquafaitaiioe  with  it  •  pert  of  their 
e<lacational  course.  Tlie  teachers  appear  with 
great  nnanimity  to  iavor  its  adoption. — Though 
eeercely  10  years  have  passed  eniee  eewing  map 
rhinos  first  began  to  attract  public  attention, 
the  demand  for  them  has  l>ecome  so  great,  that 
nnmerous  ftctories  of  the  largest  oUss  have  been 
feRNight  into  oristsiiffe,  which  are  eseliulTelj 


devoted  to  their  constrnction.  These  are  provid- 
ed with  the  most  ingenious  mechanical  devices 
of  modem  invention  for  perfecting  every  nart 
of  the  machines,  diminishmg  the  labor  in  their 
constrnction,  and  introdocing  Uiat  important 
fMtore  adopted  in  Amerietn  doeki,  watdiei^ 
and  muskets,  of  making  all  the  duplicate  pieces 
intended  for  different  machines  such  perfect 
facsimiles  that  they  may  be  taken  indiscrimi- 
nately from  the  varloos  lots,  and  fitted  together 
without  the  slightest  chanpe  of  form.  The 
capital  invested  in  the  manotactore  is  supposed 
tonmoont  akeedj  to  not  kM  tiicn  |S,000,Ooa 
Its  rapid  increase  and  present  large  amount  is 
evident  from  the  following  table,  which  pre> 
•ents  the  annual  salea  of  tbe  principal  ceni* 
peniee  Ibr  the  jam  unned: 
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aales  of  1860,  while  much  larger  in  the 
fiTTf-'TA^.e  than  tho^e  of  1h5'.\  were  divided 
auioug  a  greater  variety  of  machines,  pro- 
4mo9d  hj  esfablishnients  set  in  operation  for  a 
short  time  on  the  cxj>iration  of  Howe's  pat- 
eats,  and  while  it  was  doubtful  whether  these 
woeld  be  renewed.  The  eitent  of  these  ealee 
^  n     bo  ascertained;  but  it  is  certain  that 
tiicy  materially  affected  those  of  the  older 
oompanies,  till  on  the  extension  of  the  patents 
the  bosiness  of  th^  was  reMablished  upon  a 
larger  scale  than  before.  Tlie  firm  last  named  in 
the  Lable  (Finkle  and  Lyon)  now  ranks  among 
the  principal  mannlhotaierB. — It  is  remarkabto 
that  while  the  immense  value  of  this  inven- 
tkam  has  been  so  readily  perceived  in  the  Uni< 
tsd  Slatea,  ita  nse  dioald  hare  been  nntil 
recently  almost  exclusively  limited  to  this  coun- 
try, until  the  machines  attained  their  present 
liifh  state  of  perfection  and  cheq)neas  of  pro- 
dnetion,  which  are  now  placing  them  beyond 
competition  in  foreign  markets,    A  writer  in 
the  London  '•  Me- iianic'd  Magazine*'  of  April, 
fully  sets  forth  the  condition  of  the  inven- 
t:  n  in  England.    The  tirst  patentees  of  the 
sewing  machine,  Duncan,  Bostwick,  and  fisher 
■id  Cnbbona,  derived  no  benefit  from  their  in- 
ventions.   Of  the  200  patents  which  have  been 
rmnted,  not  more  than  20  have  ever  been 
trooght  into  use,  and  out  of  probably  lOO  pat- 
rateee  only  8  are  engaged  nt  present  (April, 
18r»0i  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  machines. 
^Nearly  all  the  inventions  in  this  trade  have 
been  made  and  patented  by  foreigners;  yet 
with  3  or  4  exceptions  foreign-made  maclitnes 
are  not  sold  publicly  in  this  country ;  and  for 


nearly  2  years  machines  manufactured  abroad 

could  not  be  introduced  into  England  except 
by  smuggling."  The  trade  has  been  greatly 
checked  by  the  liability  to  proseeutioa  fbr  !»- 
fringement  of  patents,  which  have  been  used 
after  all  merely  as  expedients  to  frighten  capi- 
tdnwagr  from  the  tTMO.  In  Seodand  and  Ire- 
l:i!id  there  have  been  fewer  restrictions,  and  the 
trade  has  comparadvely  tlourished,  the  intro- 
duction of  American  machines  stimulating  the 
demand  for  the  home-made.  In  England  only  4 
establishments  are  engaged  in  the  mantifacture 
of  machines,  and  only  7  in  their  sale.  "  English- 
made  machinee  are  inferior  in  appeeranee,  me- 
chanical accuracy,  and  finish  to  those  made  in 
America,  and  our  manufactories  cannot  com- 
nere  with  those  in  Boston,  Bridgeport,  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  and  Paris,  if  indeed  there 
is  any  thing  in  England  worthy  of  the  name.'* 
AnoUier  canse  of  the  great  start  which  the  busi- 
aem  has  attained  in  this  country  is  the  policy 
pursued  by  Mr.  Howe  from  the  first  of  grant- 
ing licenses  for  the  use  of  his  patent,  and  thua 
Interesting  skilful  mechanics  and  enterprising 
capitalists  in  the  production  and  sale  of  the 
machines.  But  in  England  the  pnrchsser  of  2Ir. 
Howe*a  patent  in  1846  adopted  an  exelniiTe 
policy,  and  was  unable  himself  to  produce  the 
machines  at  such  cost  and  quality  as  to  render 
them  popular.  So  far  it  appears  that  the  same 
worit  cannot  yet  be  prodnoed  in  Europe  it  io 
low  cost  a-i  tlio  prices  of  the  American  ma- 
chines; and  thus  a  new  item  is  added  to  our 
fbreign  exports,  which  hat  alreadf  attained 
consideral»le  ma^rnitude  for  so  new  an  article, 
the  number  of  maciunes  sold  abroad  being 

16,000  per 
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HKixAirr,  an  instrument  used  in  land  sur- 
veying and  in  nautical  observations,  for  meas- 
uring the  angular  distance  between  two  ob- 
jects. Its  prineiple  is  explained  in  the  article 
which  imtnunent  it  has  mtirely 
BQperscded  for  ob?icrvation3  at  sea  on  occount 
of  its  greater  portabiUtjr.  while  for  important 
bnd  sonre3r8  the  Ml  drole  if  preferred. 

8EXTU8  EMPIRIOUS,  a  Greek  empirical 
physician  and  sceptical  philosopher,  a  native  of 
Mytileac,  who  probably  flourished  in  the  first 
half  of  the  SdeentuiT'.  Jlis  lucilical  writings  are 
lost.  Two  work^  remain  from  him :  Pyrrkonim 
Jlypotyposety  in  3  books,  an  exposition  of  tho 
dot^rlnes  of  the  sceptics ;  and  a  treatise  against 
the  mathematicians,  in  11  books,  in  which  ho 
attacks  all  tho  sciences,  both  phjsioaland  meta- 
physical. A  dear  end  aeate  writer,  he  collected 
and  sy stem :iti zed  all  that  ancient  scepticism  ad- 
vanced against  the  certainty  of  knowledge,  and 
his  works  are  a  vast  repository  of  doubts.  He 
has  been  called  the  Bayle  of  antiquity.  To  every 
doctrine  he  opposes  an  opposite  one,  and  main- 
tains that  constant  suspeuso  of  judgment  is  not 
Oldy  necessary,  but  can  alone  make  a  man  hap- 
py.  An  edition  of  both  works,  with  a  Latin 
translaiion,  was  prepared  by  J.  A.  Fabriciua 
(L>  ipsie,  1718;  a reimpreflsloo,  S  To]e.f  Leipdo, 
18^2).  Bekker  imhlished  an  edition,  with  an 
amended  text  (Berlin,  1842). 

8ET0HELLES.  See  HATr»TnTB,To1.  zt  p.  298. 

SEYFFAKXn,  Gdstav,  a  German  arcli.eol- 
ogist,  born  at  Ueblgau,  Saxony,  July  18,  1796. 
He  studied  philology  and  theology  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Leipsic,  where  iu  1823  he  became 
Prii-atdortnf^  and  in  1826  extraordinary  pro- 
fessor of  archicolagy.  His  first  extensive  work. 
Sink  LitUrarum  Grceearum  turn  gcjiuinit, 
turn  adopticis  (Leipsic,  treated  of  tho 

pronnnoiation  of  the  ancient  Greek  language ; 
out  he  eoon  devoted  hie  Uterarj  labors  almoel 
exclusively  to  E^'vptlan  hieroglyphics.  Ho  un- 
dertook the  continuation  of  Spohn's  work,  De 
Lingua  et  LiUerit  VHnvm  j^yvtiorum  (2  vols., 
Leipsio,  1825-^31),  andpublishea  simnltaneously 
his  Rudimenf'i  Ilierof;ii/phii'/:i  (1916).  Accord- 
ing to  the  theory  adopted  by  SoyUarth,  every 
hieroi^Tpb  expresses  those  consonants  whioh 
its  name  contains.  From  a  literary  journey 
through  Italy,  France,  England,  and  HoUand, 
which  he  commenoed  in  1826,  he  brought 
homo  more  than'  10,000  copies  of  Egyptian 
inscriptions  and  Goptio  manuscripts.  Ue  pub- 
lidied  a  ntunber  of  other  arehieologieal  work^ 
08  Grmdgdtze  der  Mythologle  (Leipsio,  1843), 
Untertuchtingen  uber  das  OeburUjahr  ChrUti 
(1846),  and  many  others,  which  are  full  of  bold 
hypotheses,  and  involved  him  in  a  number  of 
biUer  and  protracted  controversies.  Tlis  theory 
of  hieroglyplacs  he  maintained  against  Cham- 
pollion  and  others  in  several  pamphlets.  In 
1856  he  emigrated  to  the  United  States,  and 
was  for  some  time  professor  in  the  Lutheran 
college  of  St.  Louie.  In  1807  he  published  at 
New  York  a  "  Summary  of  rot  ent  Discoveries 
in  Biblical  Ghronology,  Universal  History,  and 


Egyptijm  ArchjDology,"  both  in  EngFut  m 
German,  beside  a  number  of  pamphlets  and  > 
views  (see " Evangelical  Review");  andinlr^ 
a  pamphlet  in  German  refuting  the  (Mm 
He  ia  now  (1861)  engaged  upon  sn  dsbnfe 
work  of  astronomical  calculations. 

BEYMOUB,  EowABD,  dake  of  Somenet^k 
ter  known  aa  the  protector  Somerset  ks 
about  the  commencement  of  the  1  CUi  ofstrf. 
beheaded  on  Tower  hill,  Jan.  22, 1551  ii 
was  the  eldest  sun  of  bir  John  Seymour,  tb 
edneated  at  Oxford,  and  in  1683  receired  tt 
honor  of  knighthood  from  the  duke  of  Soffol 
After  the  marriage  of  his  sister,  Jane  Semca 
with  UenirVIIl.,  he  was  created  Vnocia 
Beanchamp  and  earl  if  II  rtford,  and  mt.- 
ally  became  one  of  the  most  poweriul 
men  about  the  person  of  the  king,  his  ffstif 
b  jiiig  strenjrthened  by  military  siKC(->-^.-'g3;a'i 
in  Scotland  and  France  in  1544.  He  wow 
of  Uie  16  persons  appointed,  by  Henry  VBl  fe 
his  will  to  be  his  executors  and  the  govenKf? 
of  tho  yonnj^  kinp,  Edward  VI..  the  i?fphe»cf 
Seymour;  and  in  Feb.  1547,  he  was  creald 
duke  of  Somerset  On  March  1 2  sue^«dii|  h 
was  appointed  by  patent  protector  and  gorertT 
of  the  king  and  his  realms,  his  nomination  (k> 
ing  strongly  opposed  by  the  lord  ehnmStf 
Wriothesley,  who  formed  a  party  hostile  to  tli» 
protector  and  the  reformation.'  His  bnliitft 
Tictory  over  the  Soots  at  Pinkie,  ScptRlM, 
greatly  strengthened  his  influence,  andfornp- 
ward  of  two  years  after  the  accession  of 
nephew  his  authority  was  invested 
attribotee  of  royalty.  His  leaning  tovan!  'ie 
commons  and  lii'^  nt tempts  to  reform  virioia 
social  evils  gradually  aroosed  against  bai 
powerful  party,  headed  by  the  earl  <if  W** 
wick,  who  had  been  one  of  his  mo«t  conM^^ 
tial  counseUors ;  while  the  zeal  with  vbidti  ^ 
had  promoted  the  uoijaat  «MMid«mulioB  vi 
execution  for  high  treason  of  hi^  brother,  \M 
Thomas  Seymonr,  distrusted  the  peojpla  Oi 
Oct.  18, 1649,  he  was  de|»^Ted  of  th«pft*0" 
torship  and  committed  to  the  tower,  vbtw* 
however  ho  was  released,  with  a  pardon, 
in  February  succeeding.  He  resumed  Lis 
in  the  council,  but  in  Oct.  1651.  vras  sgsinr- 
rested  thronpli  the  influence  of  his  onomT  W^^ 
wick,  now  become  duke  of  NorthamberiAiKi; 
and  having  been  convicted  of  fdoiiy  ia  IB  # 
tempt  to  imprison  the  latter,  he  was  cxpffl'^" 
to  the  regret  of  the  populace.  Somerset  vtf 
aineere  and  conriatent  in  Ua  attanpta  tos^ 
lish  tho  doctrines  of  the  reformation  in  En? 
land,  and  his  government  deserves  coduscd^I^ 
tion  for  the  protection  it  afforded  to  refap^ 
both  political  and  religious,  who  had  soogbt 
an  asylnm  in  England.  The  exerntion  of  Ji* 
brother  and  of  the  accomplished  earl  of  Sorre* 
through  his  instmmentalilj,  are  the  duei 
blemishes  in  hi«  political  career.— r.ADT.^A.vX 
sister  of  the  preceding,  and  8d  qneen  of  H«i7 
VIII.,  bom  about  1610,  died  Oct  H  1^ 
She  was  a  maid  of  honor  to  Qiiccti  Ai!^^  ^ 
leyn  when  the  king  first  £all  in  love  riiii  h^fi 
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w  BMfiM  to  Vmaj  oa  tiie  dij  n»eeedio|f 

Ar.ne*^  e  xc-cu  lion,  and  died  IS  days  aftorghing 
iMurtbto  Edward  YL 

fiEYMOUR,  8n  Okokos  HAmrm,  an  Eng- 

Ifeh  di{>lomatist,  bom  abont  the  end  of  the  last 
r-^nt^ry.  ITo  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  en- 
icsrtMi  ibe  public  tiervice  in  1817  as  attach^  to 
th*  mabmtj  Uw  Hague.  The  year  following 
h«5  vas  private  secretary  in  the  foreign  office, 
la  1822  be  attended  the  duke  of  Wellington  on 

*  IWtfiri  miaBioii  toVeroiia,  vaa  afko^ard  seo- 
retary  of  legation  .cnccessircly  at  FrriiiVf  rt. 
Scott^art,  Berlin,  and  Constantinople,  and  was 
sexit  as  ambassador  to  Tnscany  in  1880,  to  Bel* 
gizuzi  in  1636,  to  Portugal  in  1846,  and  to  Russia 
ia  1851.  At  St.  Pete  r  l  ii'-:^  his  great  skill  was 
Foccessfol  In  nnmai^kiiig  the  designs c4*  the  Ruf^- 
Kian  czar  against  Torlwj,  aod  Ms  confidential 
despatches  kept  liis  porcmment  well  advised 
of  lh«t  maTements  which  threatened  the  peace 
«f  Earepc  Ha  left  fit  Peteiabiug  at  tha  am- 
J'. r>)r'>  request  a  few  %vceki  before  tho  cora- 
meuc^ement  of  hostilities.  In  1855  he  was 
made  a  member  of  the  priry  oooncQ  and  am* 
W«sador  to  Viennai  Ikdidiiig  the  lattir  offiee 
Uil  April.  1S5^. 

SFuilZA,  tho  narae  of  a  celebrated  lUiliaa 
family,  aereral  members  of  which  were  sover- 

•  (iiikvs  of  Milan  durinir  tlie  15tb  and  16th 
centuries.  L  Giaoomuzzo  AttesiDolo,  the  son 
wi  m  paatant,  and  tlia  fimnder  of  hia  boose, 
\-  m  at  Cotignola.  a  small  \'i  11  ago  in  tho  Ro- 
Tw^gTtA  Iq  1339,  died  in  1424.  ile  followed 
Car  aome  time  the  occupation  of  a  farm  laborer, 
hat  aflai  waid  baeame  one  of  the  most  famous 
e»rfhd»ttirri  of  Ttal^,  and  received  the  narae  of 
Sforza  from  Lis  Ilcrculoan  strength.  Having 
gathered  a  band  of  1,000  horsemen,  he  actiTtly 
participated  in  the  political  struggles  of  the  aire, 
aad  about  1416  bad  riaeii  to  socb  power  that  he 
haM  gaiiiMina  at  Roma  and  in  aavara]  itmng'> 
bc!'l*  of  the  p.-ipal  territory  and  tho  kiti:,'dura 
of  Naples.  In  the  quarrels  between  Joanna 
IL  of  jTaples  and  her  second  boi^band  Jacques 
da  Boarboa,  eont  af  LaMareba,  he  sided  with 
the  queen,  whose  trinmph  he  finally  secured, 
txkd  received  from  her  the  raulc  of  grand  cou> 
Rable  of  the  kiogdora,  witli  aaTeral  important 
fvf*.  Ta  1420,  yielding  to  the  influence  of 
?ope  Martin  V.,  who  had  given  bim  his  native 
Tillage  of  Cotignola  as  a  fief  with  tha  title  of 
eoont,  be  aivlcd  Louis  TIT.  of  Anjon  a^.iinst  tlio 
qneen ;  but  soon  returning  to  his  allegiance,  he 
procected  Joanna  against  her  opponent  ^Ufonso 
of  Aragon,  and  while  marching  againat  hia 
rivaL  the  celebrated  Braccio  di  ^fontone,  was 
drowned  in  attempting  to  cross  the  river  Pes- 
eara.  IL  Faajioaaoo  Ai.KBwainaw.  duke  of 
Milaft.  the  natural  son  of  the  preceding,  bom 
ia  1401,  died  in  1466.  Altboogb  but  23  yeara 
eU  when  hia  ftther  died,  he  aneeeeded  mm  in 
*\o  f om'  ar  1  rf  the  mercenary  bands  upon 
whom  hL>  power  rested.  Enlisting  in  1426  in 
the  service  of  Filippo  Maria  Yisconti,  duke  of 
Mii^n.  then  at  war  with  n  formidable  league 
hMded  hj  the  npobiie  of  Venice,  he  wm 


BfOSZA  Ul 

IMed  al  Maealo  hj  another  wwd^ltoia,  Oar> 

magnola.  in  1427.  but  regained  his  a>^ctndency 
ia  1481,  when  he  won  over  him  a  decided  vie* 
tor7  at  fiondno.   Under  pretence  of  ^ing 
force  to  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Bud 
against  Eupenius  IV..  ho  wrested  tliC  province 
of  Anoona  from  the  i)oi)e.    Entering  the  ser- 
vice of  the  \FloreDtiue  republic  against  Vis- 
conri,  who  had  di>i.lcased  Liin.  he  beat  the 
Milanese  under  Piccinino  and  conquered  Lune- 
giana  in  I4S7;  Tetnraing  to  his  fonner  ally, 
V,  as  .^ent  by  him  to  Naples  to  suj  yiort  Ren4  of 
Aiyoa  against  his  competitor  Alfonso  of  Ara- 
gon ;  then  going  over  again  to  the  Venetians, 
defeated  the  troops  of  Yisconti  in  1440,  and  in- 
v:.*Kd  his  territory  ;  and  finally,  receiving  the 
iiiiii'l  of  the  duke's  ilkpitimate  daui:liter  Rian- 
ca,  forced  Horance  and  Venice  to  grant  that 
prince  the  peace  of  Ca;r  i. I  a  flltM  V'^conti 
treacherously  attempted  to  cruoh  his  son-in- 
law  by  Ibrming  a  Magne  of  nearij  aH  the 
Italian  princes  ai:ain>t  him ;  but,  concentrating 
bis  whole  force  in  the  province  of  Aucoua, 
Sforza  routed  his  enemies  at  Monte  Lanro  and 
Mont'  Olmo  in  1444 ;  and  when,  notwithstand- 
ing these  successes,  ho  was  on  the  eve  of  mic- 
cumbing  to  superior  forces,  he  recci.cti  timely 
aid  frcmi  tiie  fepublic  of  Venice  and  from 
Florence,  now  under  the  control  of  his  friend 
and  banker,  Cosmo  de'  Medici.   On  Filippo 
Maria*adeath  in  144T,  MHanestabliahed  arepao- 
lican  form  of  povernment.  Francesco  engaged 
in  the  service  of  the  new  republic,  but  soon 
gained  adherents,  secured  to  himself  the  moirt 
iuiport:uit  towns  in  the  territory,  and,  liaring 
gradually  bereft  the  metropolis  of  every  meana 
of  resistance,  subjected  it  to  such  rigorous  block- 
ade that  tibe  inhabitants  i^urrendered  in  14M, 
when  he  wjis  proclaimed  duke,  in  wliich  capa- 
city be  was  acknowledged  bv  all  the  powers 
of  Italf  exeept  Yenice  and  Ifaplea.  Being  at- 
tacked by  the  former  in  14ri2.  the  new  duke, 
two  years  later,  forced  her  to  sign  the  peace  of 
Lodi,  which  settled  the  fWmtiere  between  the 
two  states.   He  now  strengthened  hii  power 
by  allying  himself  with  Alfonso  of  Aragon, 
king  of  Naples,  made  himself  master  of  Genoa 
in  1464,  and  succeeded  in  controlling  the  whole 
poliTic3  of  Italy.    His  protection  of  fcience 
and  literature,  iiis  liberality  toward  the  learned 
ezilef  from  Constantmople,  and  the  pttbUe  im* 
provetnents  tliut  ^vere  aci  ompli>hed  under  his 
reign,  entitle  him  to  a  high  rank  among  the 
princes  of  bis  age.   III.  Galsazzo  Mabia,  son 
and  an^^essor  of  the  [>receding,  bom  in  1444, 
a?s.vsinatcd  in  1470.   He  was  serving  Loais  XI. 
of  France  at  the  time  of  his  Csther's  death,  and 
vetnined  hastily  in  disgoiae  to  Milan,  where, 
owing  to  hi^  mother's  energy,  he  wa^  pro-  * 
claimed  doke ;  but  be  proved  cruel  and  tyran- 
nical, gave  himaelf  np  to  tunny  and  dehaneh- 
ery.  and  wa.s  charped  with  }Milsoning  bis  first 
wite  and  hb  own  mother.    His  second  wife 
was  Bona  of  Savoy,  the  sister-in-law  of  Louis 
XI.   He  was  finaUj  aseaasinated  on  bis  way 
to  ohorch  hj  8  eoat^wraton,  who  called  on 
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tiM  people  to  rise  and  redaim  their  liberty;  itw,  and  several  large  creeke;  »8i»flli| 

bnt  the  appeal  was  not  re<;poude(l  to,  the  con-  m. ;  pop.  in  18(50,  44,  of  wbnm  9  were  ritrn 

spirators  were  pat  to  death,  and  (iioranni  tia-  it  has  several  extensive  and  fertile  vall^ai 

leuzo,  B  jears  old,  was  proelaiiiied  duke  under  le  well  timbered.  The  i>ropoaed  tooletfAi 

the  re^roncy  of  his  mother,  Bonne  of  Savoy.  Memphis  and  El  Paso  railroad  pasmtkm^ 

IV.  LuDovioo,  called  II  Mobo,  either  from  his  the  oovmtj.   Capital,  Shackelford, 
tawny  complexion  or  from  the  mulberry  tree      SHAD,  a  well  known  flah  of  the  bmai 

on  his  coat  of  arms,  brother  of  the  preceding,  family,  of  the  genus  alon  (Cuv.),  diStiia^irn 

died  in  1510.     Tn  147l'  ho  seized  the  reins  the  herrings  proper  (('Zf/jom)  in  harinc  the  rrj- 

of  government  iu  Milaa,  assuming  the  title  tro  of  the  njfper  jaw  deeply  notclied.  Tb* 

of  regent.    His  nephew,  who  hu<\  m  irried  lower  j      is  the  longer;  the  teeth  are  iaEj^ 

the  daughter  of  Ferdinand,  king  of  Naples,  and  deciduous,  in  tlie  jaws  only ;  tlieuJrblii- 

being  treated  as  a  prisoner,  Ferdinand  remon-  der  is  simple,  opening  from  the  stumacli.  Tti 

•tn^ed  and  wm  anung  i^ainst  Ludovico,  when  genus  comprises  more  than  20  specie^  mv^ 

the  latter  In  1494  invited  diaries  VIII.  of  which  are  the  alewif' .  M  e-back,  menhtdai, 

ftanoe  to  nodertako  the  conquest  of  Naples ;  and  ahad  herring*    The  Ameriem  ihad  il 

and  Galeazzo  dying  soon  after,  probably  by  ^MWHrtaKliR,  I>e  Kay,  or  J.  mmiiimima,9laM 

poison.  Ludovico   prochiinied  liimsclf  duko.  la  about  20  inches  in  length,  and  viriw  a 

Turning  now  against  the  king  of  France,  he  weight  from  2  to  6  lbs. ;  the  upper  part  oi  m 

formed  a  league  of  aU  the  northern  powers  of  sides  and  gill  covers  are  coppery,  lower  pat  of 

Italy  to  prevent  his  return  from  Naples ;  bnt  sides  silvery,  abdomen  pearly,  and  top  of  knl 

the  victory  of  Fornovo,  won  by  the  impotnosity  and  back  bluish  ;  a  more  or  lc?9  distind  tki 

of  the  French  troops  in  1495,  partially  batiled  blotch  at  the  posterior  augio  of  the  gill  covr; 

bis  hopes.   In  1499  he  was  attacked  by  Louis  irides  silvery ;  dorsal  on  anterior  part  of  biri 

XII.,  who  claimed  the  duchy  in  ilio  rigbt  of  quadrangulnr,  transparent,  and  ."imittinr  i 

his  grandmother  Yalentina  Visconti,  and  being  groove ;  peciorais  and  ventrals  amall,  lUui 

fbrMd  to  fly  from  llUsn  took  reftage  at  Inn-  low  and  partly  reoeiTOd  in  a  groove; 

spruck,  near  the  emperor  "Nf  axirnilian.    The  deeply  forked,  with  a  f  at i  h  of  snudl  st  ale* l^i 

tyrannical  administration  of  the  French  gov-  2  membranous  appendages  at  its  base;  Kab 

ernor  gave  snoh  dissstisfeetion  to  the  Milanese  large,  and  abdonrinal  ridge  semfted.  Hi? 

that,  with  the  aid  of  mercenary  troops  from  come  from  the  south  to  deposit  thiir  ?|v»»ts. 

Switzerland,  Ludovico  was  enabled  to  recon-  running  up  the  rivers  from  the  sea;  tbej^ 

oner  his  duchy ;  but  on  a  new  invasion  of  tiie  pear  at  Charleston  in  January,  at  NoffA  >i 

French  in  1500,  he  was  betrayed  by  Ua  anail-  February,  at  New  York  by  the  end  of  Mtf^^ 

iaries,  taken  prisoner  while  trying  to  osicjipc  in  or  beginning  of  April,  at  Boston  by  the  end 

the  disguise  of  a  monk,  and  sent  lo  Franco,  April,  and  in  the  bay  of  Fuudy  by  the  middk 

where  tor  the  remainder  of  his  life  he  was  of  May.   In  northern  markets  they  brin?  fr«i! 

confined  in  tlie  castle  of  Loches.    V.  Ma.ssimi-  50  to  60  cents  apiece,  according  to  thc^f^ 

LiANo,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  placed  on  the  and  the  liU^ness  of  the  season.   I  bey  tpf^ 

daoai  throne  by  the  **hoTy  league**  in  1619,  in  the  Hassaohnsetts  rivers  eariyin  Hi?.* 

when  tliey  .nucceedod  in  expelling  the  French  greatest  run  being  when  the  appio  ^ 

from  Italy;  but  inspiring  neither  respect  nor  in  full  blossom;  ^e  ahad  fly  {hemnOivt)^' 

i^eetion,  ne  was  overthrown  by  hn  subjects  on  pears  at  the  same  ^e,  eorenng  the htnMm 

the  arrival  of  a  French  army  in  lol3.    On  the  fences;  the  old  return  to  the  sea  in  A^i^L**- 

defeat  of  this  army  at  Novara,  he  succeeded  and  the  young.  3  or  4  inches  long,  inScpwo" 

in  reentering  Milan,  and  subjected  to  enormous  ber.    It  is  a  common  belief  that  the  lift  «P 

fines  suoh  towns  as  had  opened  their  gates  to  shad  is  limited  to  a  ringle  year,  death  tAkbe 

the  enemy.    He  finally  lost  his  crown  in  1515,  place  soon  after  the  young  are  h.ifch?i<^<^ 

when  Francis  I.  of  Franco  won  tlio  victory  of  Valenciennes  sharing  this  opinion  iVlw  pJ^ 

Ifailgnano  (Ifelegnano),  and  gave  up  all  his  nomena  noticed  in  the  Seine ;  it  i^  sl^ 

rights  to  it.  on  condition  of  receiving  a  hand-  that  they  may  be  bred  in  ]tonJs,  !  ci^is? 

some  pension,  repaired  to  France,  and  lived  however  an  easy  prey  to  voracious  i^^^ 

there  nntil  1580.    VL  FnAWOteoo  ICaniA,  the  spawning  season.  From  1883  to  1857 1» 

younger  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  living  numlter  of  barrels  iiisj>ected  in  Ma^u"*!^ 

obscurely  when  the  emperor  Charles  V.  and  varied  from  800  to  1,600,  the  number  in  lw» 

Pope  Leo  X.  thought  to  reestablish  the  honse  being  473  barrels ;  in  Charles  river  ftws  wB 

of  Sforza  on  the  ducal  throne  of  Milan,  and  to  1888  about  6,000  fish  were  caoir!it 

called  him  thither  in  1322  ;  but,  being  merely  and  about  half  a<'  many  in  Taunton  river;  aw"^ 

a  tool  in  the  hands  of  his  imperial  protector,  ho  1800  they  were  scarce  in  the  Merrimack,  tboopi 

drewodlnm  npon  himself  by  the  heavy  taxes  before  that  time  so  abundant  that  l^^*'^'^ 

he  was  compelled  to  lay  upon  his  subjects,  a.s  been  taken  at  a  single  haul  of  a  n^t; 

war  contributions.   He  died  in  1586,  without  river  they  became  plentiful  about  WO,  vm 

Issue,  bequeathing  his  duchy  to  Obarles  V.  scarce  for  a  few  vears,  and  th#n  ajrsin  «*?°* 

'SGRAVESANDE.    Sec  Oia^-KSAynE.  dant  to  the  present  time:  Concord  river  W»J 

SHACKELFORD,  a  new  N.  W.  co.  of  TexaSj  warmer  than  the  Merrimack,  they 

istttsaotad  by  tha  Olear  fork  of  tha  Bitaoa  ly  caught  in  it  a  mcntli  earlisr,kiilwr*" 
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now  ihDOik  entirely  disappeared^  being  qimI»1» 

*  n  surmount  the  dams ;  they  devour  flics  eagerly 
n.  iheae  rivera.   In  the  iJelaware  aud  liud^oa 
riven^  whenod  Hew  York  Is  mainly  supplied, 
Jna  fishery  b  prosecuted  by  drift  and  stake 
tietSy  md  its  oommerciAl  value  is  conaideraUe. 
The  flak  are  witii  us  mostly  eaten  fifeah,  and 
iro  delicious,  the  only  drawback  being  the  in- 
!Tmerablo  bonc^:  they  logo  their  flavor  tho 
.  agcr  they  rcuiaia  in  fresh  water.    On  tho 
L^'^od  authority  of  Mr.  II.  W.  Herbert  (Frank 
I'oroster)  they  will  rise  to  a  gaudy  fly  in  fresh 
water,  and  aii'ord  very  exciting  sporL  Their 
food  in  salt  water  connsta  principally  of  worms 
]  ike  the  shitd  or  ulug  worm,  and  shrimps,  wliir^i 
ihej  aeek  on  muddy  fiata.   The  shad  fishery  in 
of  ooniideEable  Importaooe  to  the  Brittdl  pror- 
Inces;  m  the  upper  i)art  of  the  bay  of  Fnndy, 
on  the  New  Brunswick  side,  the  fishing  ia 
mostly  carried  on  in  tho  channel  by  drift  neta 
from  25  to  SO  fnthoms  long,  sinking  to  a  depth 
of  About  10  feet,  with  meshes  of  41  to  5  inclies, 
us  to  take  only  tlio  large  and  fat  fi&h ;  it 
continues  from  July  to  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber, and  does  not  interfere  eitlier  with  seed- 
time or  harvest ;  a  person  in  a  favorable  sea- 
son win  eateh  20  to  80  barrels,  worth  from  $0 
to  $7  vnr]] :  the  fishin;?  is  conducted  in  '=!rir>p3 
ubout  lb  hy  7i  ieet;  the  nets  are  often  greatly 
ir\jared  by  the  fbresher  shark;  the  fish  are 
HpUt  and  salted,  and  mostly  used  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. Shad  are  sometime.^  caught  in  stand- 
ing weirs  set  on  the  lluta,  but  these  soon  de- 
stroy the  fishery,  as  fish  of  all  sizes  are  taken ; 
Id  ptandin*;  nets  many  fine  fish  are  lost  by  fall- 
ing oat  uuk'i^  narrowly  watched.   Stake  nets 
are  eneh  about  100  fstthorae  long,  set  on  stakes 
or  poles  ftlxjut  15  feet  npart  on  the  mud  flats, 
and  are  dry  at  low  water ;  most  of  the  fish  in 
these  ere  eanght  on  the  ebb  tide.  The  vahie 
of  the  New  I5runswick  fishery  is  at  least  |oO,000 
annually.  This  fishery  is  also  of  importance 
on  the  Nova  Scotia  nde  of  the  bay  of  Fnndy, 
liut  amounts  to  nothing  on  the  Atlantic  coast 
of  Nova  Scotia;  shad  are  also  taken  in  tho 
j;\ilf  of  8t.  Lawrence.    They  require  at  least 
li  bnsheb  of  ealt  to  the  barrel  for  proper  pres- 
ervation.—The  hickory  fsliad  (A.  llneata,  Sto- 
rw)  is  about  15  inches  long,  silvenr  on  the 
aidee,  with  6  or  8  indistinct  blolBb  loi^todi- 
ual  bands  ;  the  pill  covers  arc  coppery,  tho 
anal  and  ventraU  nearly  white,  and  the  other 
fins  dark  brown.  It  is  not  a  oommon  spedes, 
jind  is  taken  off  Provincetown.  Masx.,  in  tho 
mackerel  nets  in  May  and  June;  it  is  lean,  and 
i-t  not  used  for  food. — The  European  shad  {A, 
^ulgmfUy  Val.)  in  a  similar  manner  ascends  the 
Thames  and  the  Severn,  the  Volp^i,  Elf  *^, 
Rhine,  Seine,  Garonne,  Loire,  &c.,  Irtnu  the 
Atlantic  and  other  seas,  in  numerous  troope 
during  the  spring,  varying  greatly  from  year 
to  year.    It  attains  a  length  of  2  to  3  feet, 
and  la  dark  greeo  above  and  silvery  below, 
with  a  dusky  patch  behind  the  gill  covers; 
it  is  abundant  in  the  Severn  and  the  Loire, 
ttd  in  fl«ih  la  mnob  ailemed,  Oavier  nd 


Tarrell  describe  the  A.fintay  the  twaite  shMl' 

or  "^fiY  fisli,  about  1-t  inches  long,  with  teeth 
in  both  jaws  and  several  black  spots  on  the 
sides,  ana  a  dry  insipid  flesh.  Valeneiennee 
maintain.^  that  this  is  only  the  young  of  the 
A.  vulgari*  before  the  teeth  have  fallen,  and 
declares  that  only  one  species  is  found  in 
the  waters  of  Europe. — Tho  head  of  tho  shad 
presents  a  good  example  of  tlie  water  tubes 
through  which,  in  many  fishes,  fluid  is  intro- 
duced into  the  blood  and  the  system  generally; 
the  object  of  this  apparatus,  often  very  exten- 
sive, ia  commonly  stated  to  be  for  the  purpose 
of  accommodating  the  body  to  the  pressnre 
of  different  ocean  depths;  the  orifices  may  be 
seen  with  the  naked  eye^  or  with  a  feeble  mag- 
nifying power. 

iSlIADDOCIv  (rifrvt  decxtmana,  Willd.),  a 
low  tropical  fruit  tree  of  the  natural  order  au- 
rantiaceVy  having  spreading  prickly  branches, 
largo  leaves  on  winged  footstalks,  Tery  large 
white  flower?,  and  unusually  larpe,  roimdlsli, 
polo  yellow  fruit,  the  pulp  red  or  white,  the 
juice  sweet  or  subacid,  tho  rind  thlt  k.  white, 
and  bitter.  It  is  a  native  of  India,  und  is  {il.«;o 
one  of  the  characteristic  fruit  trees  of  tho  West 
Indies,  having  been  long  introdneed  and  exten- 
sively cultivated  under  many  varieties.  The 
juice  of  the  fruit  haa  cooling  and  aperient 
properties.  The  tree  can  bo  propagated  in  the 
same  niarmer  as  the  orange  or  lemon. 

SUADWKLL,  TnoMAB,  an  English  drama- 
tist, born  in  Norfolk  in  1640,  died  in  1692. 
He  vas  edvoeted  at  Caius  college,  Cambridge, 
and  began  to  study  law,  but  abandoned  it, 
spent  some  time  in  foreign  travel,  and  upon 
his  return  took  up  his  residence  in  London, 
and  wrote  for  the  stage.  He  was  very  suc- 
oeesful,  and  obtained  so  great  a  reputation  as  a 
writer  that  he  was  set  up  as  a  riyal  of  Dryden, 
upon  whose  dismissal  in  1688  he  liecnme  poet 
laoreate  and  hiatoriographer  to  the  king.  He 
va»  the  hero  of  Di7den*8  satire  of  **  Mao* 
Flecknoe."  His  dramatic  works  were  pub* 
lished  collectivclv  in  1720  (4  vols.  12mo.). 

SHAFTKSr.l  KY,  Lobd.   See  Cooi-eb,  Am- 

THONV  ASUI.EY. 

SHAG.    See  CoBMOHAKT. 

Sii  ACjKEEN  (i'ers.  shagri,  hhagrn  //.),  a  prep- 
aration of  the  ^ins  of  honMS,  wild  asses,  and 
camul?,  resembling  parchment  in  its  character 
more  than  leather,  though  conunonly  classed 
as  a  wiety  of  the  Intter.  It  is  n  prodnet  of 
Astrakhan  in  Russia  and  tho  countricj^  of  tho 
East,  and  tho  method  of  its  manufacture  ia  as 
follows.  Thick  strips  are  out  firom  the  sldne 
along  the  (  hine,  and  having  been  deprived  of 
the  hair  and  dressed  in  the  ugual  process  of 
currying,  each  one  \a  stretched  by  bt rings  fast- 
ened to  its  edges  in  a  square  wooden  frame. 
It  h  kept  moist,  and  is  occasionally  stretched 
still  more,  till  it  becomes  smooth  and  tense  as 
a  drum  head.  "While  still  moist,  tho  hair  side 
is  sprinkled  over  with  the  hard  shining  Mack 
seeds  of  a  species  of  chenojoodium^  and  these 
bdng  covered  with  ft  piece  of  ftlt  orthickolotby 
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th«  seeds  are  prwwd  fnto  tho  skin  by  trsmpllnpf 
with  the  feet  or  by  a  Biinple  press.  The  skiu 
retrintng  the  aeeds  is  then  dried  in  the  shade, 
and  heing  afterward  heateii  tlio  soods  finll  out, 
iMving  the  surface  indented  with  their  pits. 
TIm  opposite  smooth  elde  is  tiien  shaved  down 
nearly  to  the  hottoni  of  the  pits,  and  on  luufcr- 
ating  the  skin  in  water  the  depressions  appear 
in  little  8welliii:-'H  on  this  side,  which  remain  per- 
manent, and  become  hard  with  the  rest  of  the 
skin  when  dried.  When  the  strips  have  been 
steeped  in  a  warm  solution  of  soda,  and  cleansed 
with  selt  brine,  thej  are  readj  for  djeing. 
RhufTTcen  was  formerly  much  used  for  scab- 
bards of  swords  and  for  the  cases  of  iustrU" 
mental,  spectaeles,  and  watohea. 

SHAH AB AD,  n  province  of  British  India, 
presidency  of  Bengal,  bounded  by  the  districts 
of  Ghezipoor,  Sarnn,  Patna,  Bebar,  Ifirzapore, 
and  Benares ;  area,  4,403  sq.  m. ;  pop.  1,600,- 
000.  The  principal  towns  are  Arr.ih,  the  rnp- 
ital,  Bnxar,  and  Sasseram.  The  (;an<;es  forms 
the  N.  boundnry  line,  the  Bone  the  K.  and  8w 
E.,  nnd  the  Cnrnmnaasa  tlio  W.,  and  all  these 
rivers  are  navigable.  The  N.  i»art  of  the  coun- 
try is  a  sliifhtly  undulating  plain,  but  the  S.  is 
rnfrcred  and  hilly,  nnd  i-i--e->  info  a  tnMo  land 
about  700  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  and 
000  above  the  Ganges.  There  is  a  diamond 
mine  near  the  river  Xoycl.  A  lartrt'  portion 
of  the  surface  is  covered  with  jangle.  The 
chief  crops  are  rice,  sugar,  cotton,  opium,  in- 
digo, and  tobacco.  There  is  considerable  man- 
ufactnring  indu«»try.  The  roads  of  the  district 
are  very  good.  The  British  obtained  posscsbion 
of  the  8.  part  of  the  ronntry  from  the  emperor 
of  Delhi  in  1705,  and  of  the  N.  part  from  the 
king  of  Ondc  in  1775. 

SHAHJEHANPOOB,  a  district  of  British 
India,  in  theXnrth-Wcstern  provinces,  hounded 
by  Bareily,  Oude,  Furnickahad,  and  Budaon; 
area,  2.483  sq.  m. ;  pop.  812,688.  The  snrfkee 
is  flat.  -A  a  trcnoral  inclination  toward  the  S. 
E.  lu  priitcipal  streams  are  the  Dooah-Gnr- 
rah  and  Ramgunga,  tributaries  of  the  Ganges. 
About  j  of  tlie  land  is  arable,  and  exceed- 
inprly  prodnctivc.  Shahjehanpoor  was  for- 
merly part  of  tho  possessions  of  the  Rohilla 
Patans,  but  their  authority  was  overthrown  hj 
the  British  in  1774,  when  it  was  annexed  to 
the  territory  of  their  ally  the  nabob  of  Oude. 
In  1801  it  was  ceded  to  the  East  India  com- 
pany in  ronimntation  of  a  subsidy.  Daring 
the  sepoy  revolt  the  territory  was  in  18S8  the 
scene  of  several  actions  Whreea  the  British 
trooi»3  niid  tlio  mutineers. — SnAUJEnAKPOOR, 
the  capital,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Gorrah,  in  lat  2r  52'  N.,  long.  79°  68'  E;  pop. 
62,785.  It  was  in  1858  the  scene  of  a  gallant 
defence.  A  winfj  of  an  infantry  regiment  and 
a  few  iiativtt  cavalry  and  artillery  with  4  guns 
intrenched  themselves  in  the  gaol,  and  held 
thoir  position  acrainsta  force  of  ^.OOnmntineers 
and  12  gnns  from  the  2d  to  the  11th  of  ^ay. 

BHAkERS,  the  popular  name  of  a  religions 
■ed  whQ  oall  themselves  the  United  Soole^ 


of  Believers  in  Christ's  f^cond  Appeaiii' 
originating  in  England  ai>out  ihe  j^m  rtl%m 
now  eoolined  to  the  United  States,  wh«rtiiif 
liavo  18  sor'ietic^  ainl  about  5.0«"'0  full  xoa 
bers,  beside  some  hundreds  ot  novitiatea.  Xk| 
were  at  fint  an  oAhoot  fivna  AeFmaiie 
Qnakers,  their  founders  having  been  coimectt^ 
with  that  body,  and  the  sect  generally  hot&| 
similar  views  relative  to  spirit^ial  illiuiuiuti«, 
giving  testimonies,  objecting  to  the  letoi  ott. 
to  war,  slavery.  A-o  :  but  in  their  tlie-^kusoi 
creed,  as  well  a^  in  their  practice  lle.f  wy*  ■ 
ditfer  entirelj  from  the  Frienda,  with  vIk* 
indeed  they  profc'-s  no  particnl.tr  ntfinitj.  k 
1747  some  members  of  the  society  d  fna4  , 
in  the  vicinity  of  Manebester,  Enidnd,  favl 
themselves  into  a  distinct  nssoc^'ation.  otVH'i  \ 
Jane  and  James  Wardky  were  the  ksika 
Ot  tliia  society  the  parents  ct  Am  Lee  w 
members,  and  she  herself  became  one  of  its  li- 
hercnts  in  1768.    For  several  years  this  Idk 
company  were  only  renjarkablc  for  pwie  . 
physical  manifestations  of  th^sforitosl  lih-  ' 
minafion  than  most  of  the  assera^lajM  ti 
Quakers,  such  as  dancing,  shont'uig,  utm&isjc 
speaking  with  tongnes^  ^fee.   Th<^  msaai*^ 
tions  mill  1  down  upon  them  tl  o  hostilitT 
the  ]k>pulace,  and  even  of  some  mngirtfUMii^ 
clergymen,  who  charged  them  inth  ttmlf 
violating,'  tho  sabbath.  Several  of  the  roembtR 
including  the  Wardlcys  and  Ann  Lee  and 
family,  were  imprisoned,  fined,  .wd  ronskH 
used.    In  1770  Ann  Lee  professed  to  hsve  r»- 
cclvcfl,  by  a  special  manife<ation  of  drn»  j 
light,  those  revelations  in  virtue  of  whick  b* 
followers  have  ever  since  (fpvwn  herthoassl 
of  Mother  Ann.  and  hare  rcfrnrdt  !  her* I 

Serson  inspired  by  the  Christ  of  the  fenak* 
er.  In  1774,  tuMer  aatbortty  of  a  lunhiiM 
to  Mother  Ann,  10  of  tho  inorc  prominent  nas- 
bers  of  the  society,  inclading  Aon  Lee  sod  i»- 
eral  of  her  relativea,  emigrated  to  AaaiB^ 
arrivinfj  in  \e\v  York  Aug.  6;  and  8  of  them, 
proceeding  up  the  Hudson,  settled  at  Nitb- 
yuna  (now  Watervliet),  7  miles  from  Aibtft. 
then  a  wilderness.  Here  th^  remaiMd,  vn^ 
out  any  considerable  accession  to  their  us* 
bers,  for  3^  years.  In  1779  a  reli::ioii>  exaJf* 
ment,  or  revival  occurred  at  IsV  w  ktaaw. 
Oolnmbia  co.,  N.  Y.,  accompaniod  by 
extraordinary  physical  manilestations  v^ 
subsequently  ctbaraeteriaed  asiniihrrsriiilii 
Kentucky,  and  have  l  eeu  obsL  rvtd  in  rnrowi 
time  in  Sweden,  and  more  recently  in  Ireltf^ 
When  these  manifestationa  had  saboM.  ii 
the  spring  of  1780,  some  of  those  who  I  ^J  b«» 
most  affected  by  them  vi^^ited  Mother  Ana^ 
WatervUet,  and  there,  as  they  believed,  i^m 
the  key  to  their  religious  experieaoes.  Aia 
report  drew  others  to  her,  and  the  numlxra 
adlieronts  to  her  doctrines  inereas^  r«p»dl* 
npto  the  time  of  her  death  in  1784.  and  iaieed 
for  some  months  after. — The  idea  of  a  oooniif- 
nity  of  property,  and  of  Shaker  fsmiii^  y  yj; 
tary  honaaholds,  was  flivt  brosebed  by  Uriff 
Ank,  who  Jbrmad  her  litdalMy  iaioaaaM 
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ftftar  wbicfa  the  nneral  oi^anizAtion;*  of  the 
flMker  order  aa  they  now  exut  ha^e  been  ar- 
r*rrfre«3.    In  1787,  Joseph  Meaob  im.  forraerly 
•  KiapQst  pretteher,  but  who  bad  been  one  of 
Holiacr  Axaf9  flnt  ooovarts  it  Watervliet,  col- 
lected ber  adherents  in  n  =rrT!rTn(  nt  nt  New 
Leb«non,  and  introduoed  bolb  priiiciples,  to- 
jCeCber  probably  wMi  mnm  otfatn  not  to  bo 
1  ►11  rid  in  the  revdationa  of  their  fonndrcfw. 
Within  5  year*,  under  tlio  efficient  adtninii*- 
tf&Jtion  of  Meachom,  11  fcihiiktr  settlcmenta 
««re  foonded,  viz. :  at  K«w  Lebanon,  N.  Y., 
wMc^i  L&s  always  been  reftarded  as  tho  parent 
uiciicty  ;  at  Watervliet,  N.  Y. ;  at  Hancock, 
Tyrin^baim  Hsnrard,  and  SMrtojr,  Ifasii;  at 
Enfield,  Conn.  fMencham's  native  town);  nt 
Ctoterbory  and  Ijifield,  H.  U. ;  and  at  Alfi^ 
and  N«wGkMioMt«r,lf«.  There  were  no  other 
•oeie«iee  formed  till  1^05,  when  8  missionaries 
from  Xew  IxT-anon  visited  Ohio  and  Kentucky, 
and  were  altimatt.ly  aaccessful  in  founding  4 
HKnetiee  in  the  fontier  tttte  (Union  Village, 
Watenrliet,  White  Water,  and  North  Uni«  r  > 
wmi  S  in  the  latter  (Pleasant  Hill  and  Souiii 
fMen).   These  eettleawots  are  eompoeed  of 
from  2  to  8  **  families."  or  housohoMs.  A 
Iarg«  dwelling  honse,  divided  through  tho  cen- 
tre by  wide  halls  and  cufNible  of  aeeoininodai- 
inir  flrnm  80  to  150  inmates,  is  erected  for  each 
fiimn;r.  the  mnU  members  occnpring  one  e?i«l 
and  tiie  feoi&lea  ihv  other.    The  societies  uli 
pooaciH  conMerabki  traets  of  land,  averaging 
n«ar!v  7  acre»<  to  rnr-li  iTi-  mber.    Thoy  be- 
Here  idleness  to  l>e  siutul,  and  hence  every 
BMWihfr  who  hi  ihle  to  work  Is  employed  m 
«^.me  labor.    Tlioy  have  usually  very  extensive 
gardens  connected  with  their  settlcmenta.  and 
the  cuitnre  of  dowers,  medicinal  herbs,  fruits, 
■>d  1 1  frtiMlMl  bio  been  a  favorite  business 
with  them;  garden  and  flower  seeds,  and  tho 
dried  herbs  and  medicinal  extracts,  fluid  and 
•illi  in  use  by  physicians,  hsfo  been  lofgdj 
prodnf'ed  by  them.   Of  late  years  they  pivo 
Boro  attention  to  agri^tore  and  to  mairaiao- 
fsot ttn  ftmnerly.  Xh^  broom  hniineM  io ox* 
tsnafvoly  carried  on  }>y  all  the  scm  i-:  tii  ><.  Their 
land  is  always  in  excellent  condition,  and  every 
thing  aboot  their  ostablidnnents  is  perfectly 
MOt  and  ordeiiy.   They  usually  have  at  their 
rillaren  on©  or  more  storehouses  and  separate 
bttddiogs  for  dairy  or  mechtmical  purposed,  a 
mImoI  homo  for  the  children  they  adopt,  and  a 
meeting  >;r.ii-e  or  hall.    Tlie  mectin^r  Ic'ii^'c  nt 
Kew  Lebanon,  N.  Y.,  is  of  a  very  original  and 
dMslOflyloi  Their  sehoob  sro  ozosDent,  and 
sspplied  abundantly  with  apparatus  and  libra- 
ries.— Their  mode  oi  worship  ia  peculiar,  as  in 
i(  they  oxordoe  both  aool  ana  body.  Tho  two 
aaaws  are  frequently  arranged  in  ranks  oppo- 
rite  to  and  facin;?  each  other,  the  front  ranks 
aiMMit  6  feet  apart.    There  is  nsaailj  an  ad- 
4rcso  by  oaa  of  tho  elders  upon  some  doctrinal 
fwhjert.  or  some  practical  virtue,  after  which 
they  nng  a  hyran ;  then  they  form  in  circles 
■■ipmi  n  bond  of  male  and  nmalo  ringera,  to 
Hm  vnrfe  of  whom  they  **  go  Iprtii  la  tho 
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dances  ctf  them  that  nmke  merry,*'  in  wbieh 
theyBHpSfMt  thoir  religious  sseal and  at  llasi 

the  eicitcnif'Tit  and  fervency  of  spirit  become 
very  great,  and  tbeir  b<Klily  evolutions,  whilo 
maintaining  tho  order  and  regniarity  of  tho 
dance  and  t)ie  muflic,  aro  almost  inconceivably 
rapid.  They  believe  themaelves  to  be  frequent 
ly  mdar  tho  hnmeitiote  InflnaiMO  of 
agency,  both  of  angels,  and  of  the  deparltd 
members  of  their  own  fraternity  who  have  ad- 
vanced further  than  those  still  in  the  body  in 
the  woric  of  the  raonmotion  or  redemption 
from  tho  prenerative  nature  and  onl.  r.  They 
have  a  ministry,  composed  of  2  brethren  and  % 
iteters,  who  havo  the  oversight  of  from  1  to  • 
or  4  societii's;  bIbo  e.ich  family  in  every  so- 
ciety has  4  elders,  2  brethren  and  9  ststoa, 
who  hoTo  eharge  of  tibo  ftn^y.  Tho  tempo* 
ralities  of  each  family  are  cared  for  by  2  deacons 
and  2  deacon.  »>se9. — There  are  3  daiwes  of 
members:  1,  thu  novitiates,  who,  receiving  the 
dootrineo  of  tho  Shakers,  and  living  up  to  tho 
I'OTiprril  rcqnirements  of  their  faitlf.  sfil!  prefer 
u>  rebide  with  their  own  familiiHi,  and  uiaiu^;e 
their  own  temporal  coneemo,  for  n  tiao;  tiiof 
are  not  controlled  by  the  societr.  cither  a?  to 
their  property,  families,  or  children,  and  eiyoy 
tbdr  s|)lntaal  privileges  in  oonneotion  with  it, 
unless  they  violate  its  rules  and  principles; 
2,  the  junior  cla.«s,  composed  of  persons  who 
have  become  members  of  tlic  JShaker  commu- 
nities, and  unite  in  their  labors  and  religioos 
e:r^rciscs.  but  who  haTO  not  relinquished  their 
property  to  the  society,  or,  if  they  have  given 
tho  sodety  tho  Improvement  of  It,  may  any 
time  resume  it.  thoiigli  without  iiitcnst;  and 
8,  the  senior  daaa,  comprising  those  who,  after 
full  cxperienoe  of  the  system  of  tho  Bhokora 
voluntarily  and  deliberately  consecrate  them- 
selves, their  servicA*,  and  all  their  property  to 
the  society,  never  to  be  reclaimed  by  tiiera  or 
th^  legal  heirs.  Those  belonging  to  this  cla»s 
are  called  the  chnrch  or  senior  order.  Ni<  dif- 
ference is  ever  made  in  this  order  on  account 
of  tho  amoont  of  property  any  individual  may 
have  contrilaitcd.  Tluy,  as  well  as  all  who 
retain  their  connection  with  the  community, 
are  amply  provided  for  in  health,  sickness,  ana 
old  age. — The  Shakers  hold  that  C,*h\  is  dual, 
there  heinff  nn  eternnl  F;if!ierniul  Mother  in  the 
Deity,  the  heavenly  parent*  ot  ail  angelical  and 
homan  beings,  and  that  the  revelation  of  Qod 
U  J  ro-j-rt-aive  ;.that  in  the  first  or  artc^iluvian 
period  of  human  history,  God  was  only  known 
as  n  Great  Spirit ;  tiiat  in  tho  2d  or  Jewish  pe- 
riod, he  wiuH  revealed  as  the  .Tehovnh  Tli.  I 
am  that  1  am ;  that  Jesus  in  the  ftd  cycle  made 
him  known  as  m  Father;  and  that  m  tho  lost 
cycle,  commencing  with  1770,  ''God  Is  revealed 
in  the  character  of  Mother,  an  eternal  Moth- 
er, the  hearing  Spirit  of  all  the  creation  of 
C'od.''  This  lust  they  rogord  as  •  revelation 
of  Cr'id'?  atl"e(  tional  nature,  as  a  mflnit>«tft- 
tion  of  the  divine  love  and  tendoness.  The 
Obilit  thoy  boHovo  to  bo  dio  dnat,  molo  and 
•  iavtnmdflM  bdsft  «d  It  Us  flal 
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ring  the  afent  of  IHm  amw  Mnrdataon  to  aMiriiUi^owprogreas,  soth«7beBei«tyibR 

JesQs,  who,  ill  their  system,  was  a  f1hTnr>ly  in-  are  4  heavens  !ind  4  liella  the  fir?!  3  of wbkfcB 

•fcruoted,  pure,  and  perfect  m&n,  and  who,  by  atiil  places  of  probation.    The  iir&tiiiAveiii 

virtae  of  his  snointiog,  beoanie  Jostn  Ohnit  hell  wore  respMti  vely  for  the  good  toi  vitU 

Jbnonp  the  truths  of  the  new  revrlati  >n  arc,  araonp  the  antediluvian-,  ari  '.  the  ^i^ieii 

the  immortality  of  the  soul,  which  Momm  never  that  oyde  were    the  epirits  in  jjinm  » 

ttnght,  and  tiie  resmreotloii  of       eonl,  by  whom  CRiiirt  proftdiedfBlliolBfesrnlWnNi 

which  they  understand  the  (inickeuini^  of  tho  hU  death  arid  resurrection.  TbeSdbeil'^] 

germ  of  a  new  and  spiritual  life,  after  the  death  name  Gehenna,  and  consign  to  it  th«  hntk 

of  the  first  Adamio  or  generative  lifo.  All  who  h^then.who  died  before  the  coming  (dim. 

marry  and  are  given  in  marriage,  or  who  in-  while  the  2d  heaven  is  para^K,  wtet 

dulpo  in  the  earthly  procroativo  relation,  they  thief  on  the  cross  hud  the  promise  of  rr-rt 

term the  children  of  tliis  world,'' aud  follow-  tcr  hi^  dcatiu    The  second  dispctii&iiui 

era  of  the  first  Adam  as  such ;  they  do  not  con-  Moses)  was  designed  to  teach  by  rertk^ 

demn  tliom  for  hving  in  the  marriage  relation,  God's  truth  pertainin;^  to  tlie  earth-life  cb<it 

provided  they  confine  ita  use  simply,  to  the  pur-  They  believe  that  a  perfect  system  oi  ap-ju 

pme  of  prooraalion,  the  prodaotion  of  offiipring  ture,  horticulture,  aod  hygieue  wis  jMMr 

oeiufr  the  only  justification  of  sexual  inter-  unfolded  in  the  statutes  of  ilose-*.  ok^kihe'- 

course ;  all  beyond  that  thej  aignificantly  de-  which,  then  and  now,  would  give  «i- 

ilgnate  m  ^  the  unlhiitAil  worits  of  darkneea,**  empUoii  from  physi<»i  diaoMt,  or  MBj  » 

and  thoy  sine  r,  ly  condemn  it  as  mere  sensual  Crniity;  and  that  tho  principled  cc'ritaiipi; 

Satificatiou.   But  Shakers,  as  Christians,  hold  those  laws  and  statutes  are  to-day  iisLi 

at  they  are  called  to  lead  a  spiritual  and  holy  upon  all  Christians  aa  are  the  ten  vmmm- 

life,  not  only  free  from  all  lust  and  carnal  sezued  menta.   (The  Sheken  eat  no  pork.)  AH 

indulgence,  bnt  even  to  rise  above  the  order  man  si<-l-:T^'<«,  tliev  say,      the  resnlt  ofi^^ 

of  natural  and  innocent  human  reproduction  physiok»gieai  sin  against  the  tcacliiugsofMi!*! 

(which  they  say  is  proper  enoogh  for  the  direct  or  indirect.   Id  proof  of  thii  poiK 

"children  of  this  world,"  and  in  a  measnro  they  cit  >  the  j  r  tmise  of  Muse^  to  Isriel: "  T.^ 

for  gentile  Christians),  themselves  being  the  Lord  your  God  shall  take  all  Mckfi«»tKi« 

^  flhudren  of  the  resnrrectioii,"  aiid  as  moh  from  the  midst  of  thee,"  in  obedieMs;  liti 

thoy  aro  daily  dying  to  t lie  generative  nature,  disobedieuoe,  he  would   '• !  ring  b.ick  ii* 

as  Jesus  and  the  apostles  died  to  it)  and  are  themaUthediaeaaeaofthe  Jbi^ptiaQa, 

thna  beoomfn^  new  oreatoree  who  are  aMe  to  they  were  afraid ;  and  of  whidi  dkttmtm 

comprehend  the  "mysteries  of  God."  Another  had  cured  them  in  the  wilderness  by  tneja-'*: 

of  the  doctrinea  in  which,  as  they  believe,  tho  physiological  treatment  under  vlucbkH' 

^  Ohrirt  inatmoted  Jeans,"  was  human  brother*  at  least  2,000,000  persons,  giving  thin  Arm 

hood,  and  ita  development  in  a  community  of  simple  manna,  ana  for  drink  and  bathiik; 

goods,  according  to  tho  example  of  Jesus  and  water;  to  breathe,  pure  air  in  open  wcUtcs- 

his  apostles.    Iho  doctriiicij  of  uon-re:si.stauce,  tilated  tents.    The  3d  lieaveu  is  that  of  'i» 

]Mnirpartioi|»ation  in  any  earthly  government,  churchof  thefirstftppoaring  of  Christ, to«^- 

and  the  necessity  of  a  life  of  celibacy  and  virgin  Piuil  was  caurrhtup.    The  4th  Itciv-  n  ijw^ 

purity  to  a  perfect  Christianity,  they  regard  as  forming ;  in  it  Jesus  and  Mother  Ana  reside,  ci 

naying  been  commnnioated  to  Jeaoa  by  the  to  it  will  all  thoee  fo  who  have  reaped 

Christ,  and.  though  neglected  by  the  church  in  tntion  until  their  evil  propensities  and  InAitf* 

the  past,  of  prime  obligation  to  the  true  believer.  aU  destroyed,  aod.  the  life  of  the  geiMriiUf  e 

The  ieoond  appearing  of  the  Ohrlst^  "  vHthont  nral  man  Is  dead  in  them,  for  nuh  are  Imh 

sin  unto  j<alvation,"  they  believe  to  liavo  taken  God.  and  cannot  sin.  Xo  one  l>ut  Jesail>*i** 

place,  through  Mother  Ann  Lee,  in  1770.   She,  attained  to  this  previous  to  the  second 

"  by  atriotly  obeying  the  light  revealed  in  her,  ing  of  Christ  in  Ann  Lee.   It  is  the  b«*Tefl  i 

heeinno  righteous  even  as  Jesus  vvaa  righteous.  heavenfl|  end  to  it  will  be  gathire<l  nt*  ^ 

She  acknowledged  Jesus  Christ  as  her  Ilead  all  who  accept  tho  docb'inos  of  the 

and  Lord,  and  formed  the  same  character  as  this  world,  and  attain  to  thu  new  birth,  btfi* 

A  spirit  mil  woman  that  he  did  as  a  spiritual  those  in  the  lower  heavens  and  hJliwb)^ 

man."    The  uecossity  for  a  second  appearing  yet  accept  them:  and  wlien  their  Jni" 

of  Christ  in  the  female  form  resulted  from  the  finally  made,  the  lower  heavens  and  ^ 

diul  natare  of  Christ  and  of  the  Delt^.  ^  Still  the  earth  will  be  destroyed,  and  onlr  the  ^ 

it  was  not  Jesus  nor  Ann,  but  the  principles  al-  heaven  for  tho  true  believer.*.  an»!  Jbf 

ready  stated,  which  were  the  foundation  of  the  for  the  finally  impenitent,  will  rerom 

seeond  Ohriatiatt  ehoroh.   Thehr  importance  is  oyole  has  had  its  own  Holy  Spirit,  tb«  tpif^t^ 

derived  from  the  fact  of  their  being  the  first  influx  from  the  church  in  the  heaven  oi  u*' 

man  and  the  first  woman  perfectly  identified  cycle  to  the  inhabitants  of  earth  at  U» 

with  the  principles  and  spirit  of  Christ."  This  They  hold  to  oral  confession  of  rinslowa 

second  appearing  of  Christ  they  hold  to  be  the  the  presenoe  ot  one  or  two  witneaes,  ^'^^ 

true  resurrection  state,  and  ref)udiate  ;t  physical  tijU  to  the  reception  of  the  power  to  fow^ 

reeurrectionasrepugnanttosoience,  reason,  and  sin.   They  also  believe  in  the  poff^  ^  "jf 

Sorlptne.  As  thay  reoogniae  4  ofdsa  of  ho-  meiaben  to  heel  pbjaioel  disMNb 
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player  wbA  <llii4ii4lf .  Tlk6  BM»  fiMy  (Mh 

*i<!<?r  t  record  <  f  the  most  dmne  angelic 
ministrttfttuis  to  maa  (lor  tiiaj  hold  th«t  the 
Ba*m«l  nun  Mvv  bw  Men  and  never  win  lee 

GodX  acDd  as  a  more  or  less  imperfect  record 
of  the  religions  experience  and  history  of  the 
Jews.    They  balieve  tliut  the  luental  aud  spir- 
itual nondKion  of  theaa  aeers  and  prophets 
who«p  prophecies  form  a  considerable  part  of 
it  has  materially  modified  the  revelation,  aud 
fbtk  It  haa  baan  fbrHiar  modified  and  impaired 
^  y  the  translators  of  the  Scriptures;  the  book 
at  Kevelation  has  sullered  less  in  this  respect 
than  any  other,  mamly  became  it  to  ntloly  fm« 
tottalBsibto  to  the  generative  man,  and  eonld 
not  be  comprehended  till  the  second  appearing 
of  Christ  iuiti  transpired,  iis  tliat  was  the  onjy 
ker  to  unlock  its  mysteries.   The  revelations 
of  Ann  Lee,  iind  others  of  their  minister'^  nnd 
eiders  who  have  been  inspired  by  God  to  Kpeak^ 
Ikey  regard  aaralid  and  inip<Nrtent. — The  more- 
of  the  fiipirit noli- ts  hasc-xcited  ^'reat  liopea 
in  cbeir  minds  of  a  remarkable  influx  of  disci- 
{rfes  to  ^ukerinn,  inasmneh  aatheyoofiiaider  it 
a  preparation  of  the  people  to  receive  their  doc- 
trijie«L    TTjetr  increase  during  the  present  cen- 
Lory  has  been  moderate,  only  3  societies  hav- 
ing bean  formed  within  the  last  60  years,  and 
the  growth  of  those  previou^^ly  in  existence 
hafing  be«i  slow  \  but  it  is  a  fact  worthy  of 
■etof  tlMt  tiiey  are  the  only  people  on  this 
continent,  if  not  in  the  world,  who  have  main- 
uuned  saco^sfally  for  more  than  70  years  a 
system  of  Uving,  one  of  the  ftmdamental  prin- 
<liple«  of  which  is  a  community  of  property. 

8HAKESPEAPv,  Joirs',  an  Enfr1i>-h  oriental- 
ist, bom  at  Loujttt,  Leicestershire,  iu  i  77t,  died 
Jnse  10,  1868.  He  belonged  to  a  family  of 
farmers,  but  received  a  fiood  e'luciition,  and 
uder  the  patronage  of  Lord  Bawdon  went 
\a  London,  devoted  hinuelf  to  oriental  8tad> 
ie^,  and  was  for  nir.ny  years  professor  in  At!- 
discombe  oolkge,  which  position  he  re^tigued 
in  18BI.  He  waa  the  first  aniltor  of  good  ele- 
mentary  works  for  instruction  in  Hindostanee, 
and  his  praramnr.  dictionary,  and  "Introduc- 
tion to  tlxc  Study"  of  that  liinguage  have  f>assed 
rhroogfa  several  revised  and  augmenkd  edi- 
tions. He  also  contributed  to  the  study  of 
Arahie  literature,  aud  furnished  many  papers 
to  the  ^ibttrnal  of  the  Asiatic  Society,^*  of 
which  he  was  %  meuher  from  its  foundation. 
Ue  claimed  no  relalloiiahip  to  the  dramatist 
though  he  supposed  he  might  be  deioended 
freaa  a  i»Uaterttl  brancli  of  the  same  family, 
and  wrts  always  carefd  to  spell  the  narncj*  dif- 
femitly.  Shakespeare's  house  at  8tnitfurd- 
npon-Avon  having  been  purcha  ^  d  tor  jtres- 
erration  by  the  Shakespearian  club,  Mr.  John 
Bhakeapear  created  a  trust  of  £2,600  for  the 
ftiiUieianee  of  tiiat  ol»feet;  but  this,  together 
with  an  annuity  of  £nO  to  the  club,  Wai  tOt 
aside  by  chancery  in  1861  as  invalid. 

8H  A  KESPEAkE,  Wimaii,  an  Engllah  dram- 
atist bom  in  Stratford-upon-Avon,  Warwick- 
dUrab  in  ikfril,  16M»  died  there,  April  28, 


flHAKHRPKAia  M 

Mld«  The  esaoldnke  of  UaUrth  tonot  known ; 

but  as  there  is  n  tradition  that  he  died  on  the 
same  day  of  the  month  as  that  on  which  he 
was  bom,  and  as  the  parish  record  of  Stratford 
shows  that  he  was  baptized  April  26, 1664,  and 
it  was  common,  if  not  customary,  at  thnt  prrind 
to  baptize  ckildruu  on  the  8d  duy  alter  Uieir 
birth,  the  28d  of  that  month  has,  with  much 
probability,  Iteen  assnmcd  as  tlie  day  which 

Sve  the  world  the  great  poet  of  humanity, 
i  ftther  waa  John  Bhakeapeare,  prohahty  the 
son  of  Richard  Sbakesneare.  a  well  -to-do  farmer 
of  Snitterfleld,  a  pariA  8  miles  from  Stratford* 
The  fionily  had  oeen  long  settled,  or  rather 
unsettled,  in  Warwickshire;  for  in  spite  of 
their  name,  which  indicates  a  martial  if  not  a 
knightly  origin,  and  of  the  fact  that  trac(» 
have  been  discovered  of  their  existence  in  va- 
rious parts  of  that  county  as  early  as  the  14th 
century,  they  do  not  appear  to  have  evor 
attained  tiie  poaition  of  a  gen*^  even  of  the 
minor  order,  with  a  flxod  habitation  for  their 
head.  John  Shakespeare  was  a  substantial 
yeoman,  who  is  caUcd,  in  parish  record  ttid 
tradition,  successively  a  glover,  a  yeoman,  a 
gentleman  and  freeholder,  a  butcher,  and  a  con- 
siderable dealer  iu  wool.  Except  in  having 
hia  own  cattle  kHleS  upon  his  own  premiaee,  he 
was  probahly  never  a  butcher;  but  tlic  nthor 
positions  assigned  him  are  not  incouiiihtent 
with  eadi  oth^.  More  probably,  however,  lie 
may  have  varied  his  occupation  in  the  hope  of 
bettering  hia  condition,  lie  seems  to  have 
been  a  man  of  intelligence  and  diaracter ;  f(»r 
he  passed  through  the  offices  of  ale-taster, 
burgess,  constable,  nflVeror.  clinTuherlaiu.  al- 
derman, and  high  baiiill,  to  that  of  chief 
alderman  and  ee  ^J^IM^  justice  of  tlie  ])eace. 
Like  many  others  of  even  higher  rank  tiian  his 
at  that  time,  ho  could  not  write  hia  own  name. 
He  married  Mary  Arden,  the  yotmgest  dao|^ 
trr  nf  H  ilif  rt  Arden  of  "Wilmeoote,  a  hjunh  t 
partly  in  the  parish  of  Stratford.  The  Ardens 
were  of  the  aoknowledged  gentry  of  Wanrieb' 
shire;  their  family  was  ancient,  and  of  some 
note  in  the  county.  Robert  Arden  was  a  con- 
siderable landed  proprietor,  although  his  daagh« 
ter  Mary  inherited  from  him  only  an  estate  of 
about  54  acres,  called  Asbbies,  at  "Wilmecote, 
and  a  small  interest  in  some  other  land  and 
tenements  near  by,  with  £6  18«.  4J.  in  money, 
which  however  was  equal  to  about  £40  at  this 
time.  The  marriage  took  place  in  the  latter 
partofl667.  William  Shakespeare  wna  the  third 
child  and  the  first  son  of  a  family  of  8.  ITo 
had  8  brothers,  neither  of  whom  attiuned  any 
distinction.  In  his  infancy  and  early  youth  hia 
father's  ciroomstances  were  those  of  easy  OOBI- 
petency  for  a  man  in  his  rank  of  life.  He  owned 
two  houses,  each  having  a  garden  and  one  a  croft 
attached  to  it;  he  rented  a  fmallftrm,  and 
bought  at  least  two  more  houses  with  pnrdens 
and  orchards.  The  house  in  Henley  atreeU 
Btratfoid,  In  which  it  may  aaftJy  be  aasnned 
that  he  lived  from  his  marriage,  if  not  6  years 
before  it,  until  hia  death,  waa  a  K«tty  and  con- 
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modioas  dwelling  for  a  man  of  bis  station  at 
that  time.  It  wjis  divided  into  two,  and  allowed 
to  go  to  nick  and  ruin  in  tlie  latter  iialf  of  the 
lYui  century  The  eldett  tea  of  Jl  man  in  this 
position,  William  Shakespeare  passed  his  child- 
hood and  his  adolescent  years  under  eztenul 
droumstanoes  nt  least  ordinariljr  CsTomble  to 
a  healthy  mental  and  physical  dovr]  ipment  of 
his  natural  powers.  Ihare  was  an  endowed 
grammar  school  at  BtnUtor^  amang  the  i)upila 
at  which  we  may  safely  assume,  having  tho 
support  of  tradition,  was  the  sou  of  the  high 
buli^'  and  chief  aldorman  of  the  town.  What 
amount  of  learning  Shakespeare  acquired  be- 
fore ho  entered  active  life  lias  been  much  dis- 
puted. Oertiun  critics,  the  most  prominent  of 
irhom  are  Charles  Gildom  and  John  Upton, 
have  asserted  for  him  a  very  considprnhlo 
Bobolarship ;  others,  at  the  head  of  whom  is 
Dr.  Rkduurd  Ftrmar,  with  mneh  ingonai^  and 
some  reason,  nrgue  that  he  was  ignorant  of 
any  language  but  that  of  whioh  he  waa  tho 
ffreatest  maBter.  But  hla  friond  Bon  Jonoon, 
himself  a  very  thorough  and  laborious,  if  not 
a  very  profonnd  or  varionsly  learned  scholar, 
said  that  Shakespeare  had  small  Latin  and 
Um  Oreok;**  from  which  statement  wo  may 
reasonably  conclude  that  he  knew  cnonj^h  of 
the  former  language  to  master  such  pasiiages  of 
tt  as  ho  oncountered  in  the  course  of  diicmrsivo 
reading  fand  in  hin  day  these  were  many), 
though  not  enough  to  read  Latin  authors  for 

f^loasimK  and  that  ho  had  had  tho  benefit  of  somo 
nstrnction  in  the  latter  tongue.  IIU  notably 
frequent  use  of  Latin  derivatives  in  their  radi- 
oal  some  fkTora  this  tIow  of  his  dassioal  attaui- 
ments.  Of  Italian  and  French  he  seems  to  have 
acquired  some  knowledge  in  his  youth  or  early 
manhood.  But  upon  these  points,  as  upon 
nearly  aU  thoeo  connected  with  his  personal 
life,  we  are  left  to  the  imperfect  and  uiisatis- 
fiactorj  information  derived  from  sc^ty  trodi- 
Ikm  and  deduction  Oeom  his  works ;  in  which, 
however,  lie  left  fewer  traces  of  hii^  individu- 
ality and  his  eiperienoe  than  any  other  writer 
imown  to  fame.  Shortly  preTioos  to  1578  John 
Shakespeare's  affairs  became  much  embarra.ssed. 
In  that  year  he  mortgaged  his  property ;  his  as- 
sessments hj  tho  oorporation  were  rednood  to 
one  third  of  those  paid  by  otlier  aldermen  ;  lio 
WAS  next  excused  from  paying  any  thing  for  tlie 
relief  of  the  poor;  and  finally  an  execution 
ag^nst  him  was  rdtaned  **^o  effect^'^  and 
another  Stratford  l>iirge<*s  was  elected  in  his 
place,  because  he  had  long  neglected  to  attend 
tho  "halls'*  or  corporation  meetings.  He  also, 
becanse  he  feared  prooOM  for  debt,  which  could 
then  be  executed  on  Sonday,  remained  away 
from  ohnrch,  and  tbns  inonned  snspioion  of 
nonconformity.  Tie  however  contrived  to  re- 
tain possession  of  hia  hooso  in  Henley  street. 
Thus  straitened  in  his  means  of  lir^ood,  John 
Shakespeare  would  naturally  seek  to  make  his 
eldest  son  contribute  something  to  his  own 
support,  if  not  to  that  of  tho  family ;  and  tradi- 
tlontella  US  that  he  labored  fint  with  his  £sthor 


aa  a  wo<d-8t^>lor  and  a  botcher,  and  ailofwii 

as  a  schoolmaster  and  an  attorney's  derk.    h  s 
reiisonable  to  btjiieve  that,  whatevt^r  were  Jtins 
Shakespeare's  oocnpations,  he  did  not  lack  )m 
son's  assistance  iu  them.    The  storj  that  k 
was  a  butcher  rests  only  on  tho  relation  of  m 
old  paridi  clerk,  born  too  late  to  hm  o  any  p» 
sonal  knowledge  of  the  matter.    Timt  Su£iv- 
speare  bad  more  than  a  layioau'a  iuu»wl«iti 
<k  law,  his  plays  aflbrd  omenoa,  thm  w^pk 
of  which  cannot  be  dissipated  by  the  plea  of 
the  universality  of  his  genius.    Genioa  rercab 
fundamental  ^nth ;  but  it  cannot  impart  partic- 
ular facts,  or  the  accurate  use  of  tedbkmcal  it^ 
minology.  "Whatever  were  tlio  scrioos  cmploj- 
menu*  of  Shakespeare's  early  youtli,  wo  hiaj  b« 
sure  that  he  was  heartily  inclined  to  all  ihespoHi 
suited  to  that  period  of  life.  Upon  the  authority 
of  a  tradition  recorded  by  the  liar.  '^rhsT^ 
Davies,  who  died  in  1708,  ho  waa  ««iraflligmB 
to  all  unluckincsso  in  stoaling  vension  and  rsih 
bits;"  and  although  this  woa  a  comparatiwdy 
venial  fiudt  in  his  day,  it  is  probably  traa  Ihist 
the  unconscious  genius  of  Stratford  8owed  not 
a  few  wild  oats  in  the  fields  thereaboot  wbdls 
he  waa  passing  through  his  teena.    In  hia  ro«* 
ings  be  had  fallen  in  with  Aom  HatimwaiyvtlH 
daughter  of  Richard  Ilailiaway.  a  yeoman  of 
Shottery,  a  village  near  Stratford.   This  jouDf 
woman,  who  was  8  years  older  than  Shake- 
speare, bore  n  flnngliter  in  May,  1583.  of  whi*'.; 
he  bad  assumed  Uie  paternity  by  marrying  the 
mother  at  some  time  after  Nov.  S8i,  ISM,  ^ 
v.  hioh  date  the  bishop  of  Worcester  grandked 
a  license  for  tho  marriage  of    Wiiliana  Shag- 
spare  one  thone  partie,  imd  Anne  Hatliwaf  of 
Stratford  in  the  dioccs  of  Worcester,  matden,'* 
upon  *'onoe  asking  of  the  bannes,"  tlu  bride- 
groom being  at  that  time  18  and  the  hruU  io 
years  old.   Thos  did  Shakespeare  find  binssl^ 
the  son  of  !\  n!!n*;d  man,  witiiout  a  f^ettkHl  occu- 
pation, and  lacking  3  years  of  his  Ui^|oriiy,  ti 
prospective  father  and  the  husband  of  a  woman 
old  enough  to  be  his  fattit  r's  wife     Wc  slioulJ 
not  liffhtlypass over  circumbtaucea  wliich  he  re- 
membered long  and  sadly,  as  wo  loam  framhii 
sonnets,  and  bja  pass;ige  in  one  of  his  ;  Lv4 
(''Twelfth  lligbt^"  act  u.  sc.  4),  written  ii» 
years  after,  in  the  height  of  his  repotation  sod 
his  prosperity.    How  and  where  he  lived  vkh 
Jiis  wife,  whether  in  Stratford  or  ShottoTy.  we 
do  not  know.    Nor  has  it  been  discovered  how 
long  be  lived  with  her ;  but  Hamnet  niiii  Imlilh, 
twin  children  of  William  and  Anne  Shakespeare, 
were  baptised  at  Stratford,  Feb.  20, 1684-^ ;  a£tu 
which  we  hear  of  no  other  oflbpring  of  thk  iH> 
starred  union. — We  know  nothinc  positively  of 
Shakespeare  from  hia  birth  until  hia  marri^Bi 
and  from  that  dale  nothing  hot  the  birth  ofM 
8  children,  until  we  find  him  an  actor  in  Lon- 
don about  the  year  15t$9.  He  was  probably  led 
to  assmne  that  profession  by  a  union  of  indioa- 
tion,  opportunity,  and  noeessity.  Play-going 
was  a  fiivorito  diversion  in  the  days  uf  T.]\2A- 
beth,  and  iu  fact  may  be  regarded  m  a  imt^ 
of  papular  iMtrasttoft  and  onltBWbWhiihthw 
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supplied  the  plaee  of  the  popnlar  leetare,  the 
li)<ht  literatorti,  and  tte  newspaper  of  our  daj. 

The  best  players  t  erformt d,  of  coane,  ftt  Lon- 
doa;  but  stiroUiiitg  bauds  went  ttoongh  the 
rsral  districta  hom  town  to  town,  and  even 

the  metropolitan  companies  pometimes  trav- 
elled into  the  provinces.  During  Shakespeare's 
boyhood  plays  had  often  been  performed  at 
Stratford;  and  may  be  snre  that  he  Uidcod 
neither  the  means  nor  the  appetite  for  their  en- 
juyment.  There  is  laome  reason  to  believe, 
alM,  tiwi  tevernl  of  Shakespeare's  seniors 
aaionjj  the  youth  of  Stratford  had  c^onrto  Lon- 
don aad  adopted  the  stage  as  a  meaaa  of  liveli- 
hood. ThtM  aUmtJatod  by  Ilia  mmnmf  of  pa«t 
enJ'-'vrni  Tif,  ]ir.-'^0(l  hy  urirent  need,  consciotnof 
draomtio  ability,  and  sure  of  finding  acquaint- 
onoea,  if  not  frauds,  in  tha  theatres  of  LMidon, 
what  wonder  that  be  was  soon  knocking  at  the 
stafre  door?  Other  tnotivo  to  siroh  mi^'ration 
he  did  not  need;  but  anutlier  has  been  furnish- 
ed him  by  tradition.  It  is  said  that  his  poach- 
inp  pro'^nsities  led  him  to  steal  a  deer  from 
Sir  1  iiomas  Lucy  of  Oharlecote,  near  Stratford, 
and  tiiat,  being  harshly  treated  by  the  knight, 
he  revenjred  himself  by  a  lampooning'  ballad 
which  he  staok  upon  the  gates  of  the  park 
wiiloh  lia  bad  violated.  The  ballad,  aait  baa 
<  .Huo  down  to  is  coarse,  thoiipli  clever;  it 
irritated  Sir  Thomas  so  much  that  he  redoubled 
bis  paesaoBtum  of  Shakespeare,  and  bdng  the 
mofft  important  man  in  that  vicinity,  he  drove 
the  poor  lad  ont  of  Stratford.  This  story,  first 
to!d  by  itowe,  on  the  information  of  Betterton, 
lie  actor,  in  *'  Some  Account  of  the  Life  of 
William  8hftke.=peare,"  prefixed  tr,  his  edition 
of  the  poet  8  works,  is  sustained  by  independent 
tradilioiL  It  has  been  attacked  with  vigor  and 
ingennity  by  tho«:e  who  would  ftun  have  the 
world  baliare  that  the  boj  Shakespeare  neither 
aloto  dfiar  nor  wrota  aooraa  lainpoona^  but  Ha 
credibility  has  never  been  materially  impaired, 
and  it  is  certainly  supported  by  the  sharp  cut  at 
Sir  Th<Hnas  Lucy  in  the  opening  of  the  first 
Bcena  of  •'Tha  Marry  "Wives  of  Windsor." 
^Salce^are  probably  arrived  in  London  in 
.  ur  1586 ;  the  earlier  date  best  according 
with  all  the  faeto  and  alroamataiices  to  be  con- 
•iifered.  He  mn-t  =;onn  lirjve  entered  the  thea- 
tre ;  and  it  id  sate  to  ustiume  that  there  he  first 
aon^bt  amploynMiit.  Ona  tradition  aaya  that 
be  wa**  received  into  the  company  at  first  in  a 
very  mean  rank;'*  and  another,  that  his  earliest 
;>osi«lon  was  that  of  **a  servitor,"  vbioh  ia 
f'robable.  Young  players  were  then  appren- 
ticed;  be  wo»»ld  linvo  been  expected  to  bepin 
as  tw  apprentice,  and  apprentices  were  then 
oaDad  Hervants.  Tradition  also  says  that  he 
l^jmn  his  London  life  hy  holding  horses  at  the 
playhouse  doors.  This  story  has  neither  good 
aattorlty,  probaliiMty,  nor  concurrent  testi- 
mony to  sup[Ktrt  it.  Be  this  as  it  may,  his 
rbe  to  eminence  was  rapid ;  though  not  as  an 
aeiav,  Ibr  be  aeaam  to  hava  risen  abova 
•'^e  posit"'Mi  known  on  the  French  sta^e  as 
"  gaoeral  utility."   We  are  tolerably  well  in- 


formed by  contemporaiy  writers  as  to  the  per- 
ftmaaneas  of  the  eminent  aetora  of  tbat  ^a; 

but  of  Shakespciire's  performances  we  read 
notiung.  There  is  a  tradition  that  be  played 
tiie  Gboat  In  bis  own  **  Hamlet ;"  and  it  is  re- 
corded by  Oldys  that  one  of  his  yoimgar  broth- 
ers, who  lived  to  a  prent  npe,  when  questioned 
in  his  last  days  about  William,  said  that  he 
could  remember  nothing  of  hia  perfonnancaa 
but  seeing  him  "  act  a  part  in  one  of  lii^  own 
comedies,  wherein,  being  to  personate  a  decrep- 
it old  man,  he  wore  a  long  beard,  and  appeared 
po  weak  and  drooping,  and  unable  to  walk, 
that  he  was  forced  to  be  supported  and  oanied 
hj  another  person  to  a  table,  at  wbiob  be  was 
seated  amon^  Korae  company,  and  one  of 
them  sung  a  song."  If  this"  story  may  be 
believed,  we  know  that  Shakespeare  played 
"Adam"  in  "As  You  Like  It."  There  is  a 
tradition  also  that  ho  played  Tclnply  parts, 
for  which  his  line  person  and  graceful  bear- 
faig  fitted  him.  Wc  learn  from  Ben  Jonson^s 
own  edition  of  his  comedies  (folio.  ISIS) 
that  Shakespeare  played  a  principal  part  in 
Every  Man  in  bla  Hmnoar"  when  It  waalfarat 
performed,  in  l  nn  l  also  in  "S^anus"  when 
it  was  brought  out  iu  1608;  but  what  chano- 
ters  be  snstained  in  these  plays  we  do  not 
know.  8hakesi»eare's  pen  seems  to  have  been 
soon  employed,  but  not  at  first  in  purely  origi- 
nal composition.  In  his  time  there  was  an  in- 
OTdinate  craving  for  new  plays.  Public  taste 
was  rapidly  improrinp;  and  plays  the  sul  jecta 
of  which  were  popular  were  rewritten  again 
and  again  to  meet  the  demands  of  an  advan- 
cing stirtiinrd  of  criticism.  Yoimp  lawyers  and 
poets  produced  plays  rapidly  to  meet  the  de- 
mand ;  but  they  eonld  bardly  aatiafy  It  Each 
thcatrirnl  compnrv  not  only  *'  kept  a  i)'>et," 
but  had  8  or  4,  more  or  less,  in  its  pay :  and 
there  was  bardly  a  theatre  whleh  could  not 
boast  of  as  many  of  its  actors  who  could  write 
as  well  as  play.  There  was  a  never  ceasing 
writing  of  new  plays  and  furbishing  up  of  old 
ones.  Two,  three,  and  even  half  a  dozen  play- 
Wrights  were  employed  npon  one  drama,  when 
haate  was  necessary  for  the  theatre,  or  when 
the  jonto  needed  money,  which  was  almost 
alwny«».  It  wris  iTpon  this  field  of  labor  that 
Shakespeare  entered ;  not  Becking  by  it  fua^ 
btit  fbrtnne;  not  oonseeratfai^  himself  to  liter- 
ntnrr.  but  working  for  the  wherewithal  to  re- 
turn to  the  Stratford  which  he  had  left  almost 
a  fbgitlve,  to  live  there  Hire  a  gentleman,  un- 
der the  very  noses  of  the  Lucys.  It  has  been 
generally  believed  that  Shakespeare  on  his  ar- 
rival in  London  joined  at  once  the  company 
which  played  at  the  BlackfHara  theatre,  known 
as  the  lord  chamberlain's  servants,  and  that 
he  wrote  for  no  other.  But  although  there  is 
no  donbt  that  he  soon  became  engaged  with 
that  company,  and  althou^'h  it  is  cpiite  possible 
that  he  never  played  in  any  other,  there  seems 
to  be  reason  fbr  believing  that  be  began  hta 
career  as  a  dramatist  by  writing  in  coin|»nny 
with  Robert  Greene  and  Ghriatoplier  Marlowe, 
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who  wwe  pliqrwrii^ts  of  titshlldiod  repute- 

tion  before  he  had  asked  a  hearing,  and  who 
wrote  chiefly  for  a  company  known  aa  the  earl 
of  Pembroke's  aenranta.   In  oonjnneHon  with 

them  lie  appears  to  have  written  a  ])art  of 
"  The  Taming  of  a  Shrow,"  of  "  The  First  Part 
of  the  Oontentioa  betwixt  the  Two  Famous 
Honaes  of  York  and  Lancaster,"  and  of  The 
True  Tragedy  of  Richard  Duko  of  York," 
which  he  afterward  rewrote  aJono,  and  broiiplit 
ont  as  hi»  own,  as  The  Taming  of  the  8hrew" 
and  the  Second  and  Third  j^artsof  "  KingIL  nrv 
VI."  The  fillets  and  argumenta  on  which  litis 
oonolaaiott  reata  eannot  bo  attled  here;  tbejr 
will  be  found  in  Mr.  R.  Grant  White'H  -  F.^<i\y 
on  the  Anthorship  of  the  Three  Parts  of  King 
Henry  YI."  He  soon  obtuned  that  degree 
of  eminence  which  insures  the  enmity  of  sur- 
prised, eclipsed,  and  envious  ronteinporarios. 
The  first  public  notice  of  him  that  has  yet  bt;en 
discoTered  is  the  bitter  sneer  of  an  unworthy, 
dyinfT,  dis.appointed  rival.  Robert  Greene, 
writing  from  the  fitting  deathbed  of  a  grovel- 
ling debauchee,  wama  three  of  his  literary  com- 
panions to  shun  interconr>50  with  actors,  whom 
he  styles  ^^puppits  that  apeake  from  oar 
months,  those  anticka  gamisht  in  onr  eolonrs.** 
He  goes  on  to  say :  "  i  os,  trust  tlietu  not :  for 
there  is  an  upstart  crow  beautified  with  our 
feathers,  that  with  his  Tygrea  heart  wrapt  in  a 
players  hyde,  supposes  ho  is  m  well  able  to 
bombast  ont  a  blanko  verae  as  t!io  best  of  yon; 
and  beoing  an  absolnto  Johnniun  Fttc-U^tum,  is, 
inhisowne  c^>:i<  <j\  \,  il.i'  onoly  Shake-scene  in 
a  conntrey."  The  nllusi(»n  here  to  Shakespcnro 
is  unmistakable;  the  words  "Tygres  heart," 
are  slightly  altered  from  a  line  which  is 
found  both  in  the  "  Third  Part  of  King  Henrv 
VL,"  and  in  "The  True  Tragedy;"  and  the 
former  play  is  pldnly  indicated  as  one  of  those 
in  which  the  upstart  crow  U  beautified  with 
the  feathers  of  Greene  and  of  the  friends 
whom  be  addresses,  Marlowe,  Lodge,  and 
Poelo.  The  letter  in  whieU  this  exliortation 
occurs  was  published  in  1592,  Bhortly  after  tlio 
writer's  death,  under  liie  dirtictiou  of  his 
Mend  Henry  Ohettle.  It  gnve  otftoce  to  Mtfw 
lowe  and  Shakespeare,  as  we  l<.nnw  from  a  pam- 
phlet published  by  Chettle  ■>  months  after,  in 
wlddi  ho  saya:  "With  neither  of  them  that 
take  offence  was  I  acquainted,  and  witli  one  of 
them  [Marlowe]  I  care  not  if  I  never  be;  the 
other  [Shakespeare] ...  I  am  as  sorry  as  tf  the 
original  fault  luid  becne  ray  fmlt.  because  my- 
aelfe  have  seene  his  demeanor  nor  lesse  civUl 
than  he  exclent  in  the  qualitio  he  professes; 
bMides  divers  of  worship  have  reported  his 
nytrl^'htnes  of  doalina;  which  ar«mes  hislionosty, 
and  liis  facetious  grace  in  writting  that  apiiroves 
his  art."  Thus  we  find  Shakespeare  at  the  a^e 
of  28,  onl  v  Uetween  0  and  7  years  after  his  de- 
parture from  Stratford,  iu  possession  of  the 
fegard  of  his  equals,  the  respect  of  his  snperi- 
ors,  the  admiration  of  the  public,  and  the  onn- 
seqoent  jealous  hate  of  his  inferiors.  From 
UbiB  time  forward  to  the  end  of  his  earoer  la 
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almost  exclusively  to  the  prodnction  of  ba 
plays  and  poems;  and  the  date  at  whidi  tke* 
wore  written  has  in  most  cases  to  bo  tefemd 
or  conjectured.   Before  this  time,  in  addicicc 

to  his  share  in  the  old  plays  already  naaifd 
and  perhai)s  some  others  which  aro  k»><t,  iiidia4i- 
ing  an  older  form  of  "  The  First  Part  of  Kisz 
Henry  VI.,"  he  had  quite  surely  writ  ton  *  Tv 
tus  Andronicus,"  "  Love's  Lahore  Lo<<." 
"  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,"  "ThoOiah 
edy  of  Errors,"  and  perh8[>!<  n  jvirt  nf  .u)  t  ar!/ 
and  impublished  form  of  KomtH>  and  «f  ohd, ' 
and  a  part  of  A  lOdsominer  Nlflitls  Dtssb.^ 
In  159:?  appeared  his  first  publinhed  poem. 

Venus  aud  Adonis,"  in  which  the  glow  cf 
yonthfhl  ardor  is  chilled,  but  not  eztingnkbcd. 
by  the  cold  and  elaborate  style  in  irhidk.  id 
iinitfition  of  the  poetf  mo?t  in  rogue  at  t^^: 
tiijie,  he,  going  thus  the  way  of  idl  yomi^  a-- 
thors,  solicitoody  wrote.  This  poem  is  fiBed 
with  evidences  of  an  intimate  knowlcd^:'-  ^j:^' 
genuine  love  of  nature,  and  aside  from  i}m 
tractivenesa  of  its  snbjeot,  it  is  not  snrprisiez 
that  6  editions  of  it  wero  cnll  '1  for  witlua  9 
years.  It  was  dedicated  to  the  eorl  of  Booth- 
ampton,  an  amiable  and  aooomollaliod  aoth 
man,  wlio  loved  literature  and  the  drama,  §ti 
encouraged  men  of  letters,  and  even  playw. 
It  is  said  that  his  kindness  to  Shakespeare  weM 
so  far  Uiat  the  poet  received  from  him  £MBI 
as  n  free  gift.  As  this  f^mn  »t  thn*  ttniowt* 
equal  to  about  $80,000  iu  ^iun^rica  i^^tiny,  thtf 
amount  has  probaltly  hoen  much  ox^arawmttd, 
possibly  by  tne  addition  of  a  cipher.  RM«rr, 
who  first  told  this  atory,  says  that  Suutkuoiv- 
ton  gave  the  money  that  SbAkeepeare  migk 
'jn  t!irniT,'h  with  a  purchase  which  be  heiod 
he  liad  a  mind  to;"  and  it  has  been  reaaoaaUy 
eoi^eetnred  that  this  pnrehase  waa  an  intaiwl 
in  the  company  to  which  Shakespeare  attat  hoi 
himself  soon  a^r  his  arrival  in  London,  and 
in  which  he  became  a  principal  owner.  Mr. 
John  Pay  no  Collier,  the  learned  historian  of 
the  Eiigiipli  sta^ro.  produced  in  18^5.  m>  or,? 
of  sevcrul  of  a  similar  nature  which  h^l 
diaoorered  among  the  MSB.  of  the  earl  of  EDes^ 
mere  at  Bridgewater  house,  n  certificate  dated 
"Nov'r  18,  1589,"  in  which  Shake^wai«'f 
name  appears  as  the  12th  in  a  list  of  !•  **ilnr> 
ers  in  the  Blacke  Fryer;*  ^  t  oiiso."  This 
document  has  been  pronounced  ^urioos  by 
some  of  ^e  mort  emment  and  reopeetalilo  ^ 
la»ofrrai)hors  and  En^rlish  scholars  m  Kngiand. 
If  it  is  genuine,  ^d  Shake8[>eare  was  indebted 
to  his  noble  patron  for  any  share  in  the  eeoh 
pany,  the  dedication  was  an  acknowladgMSBt 
of  the  pift,  and  not  tlie  ontranr.  In  any  nt«e 
we  m:iy  be  sure  thai  the  potrm  waa  wrtti«ii 
<:ome  years  before  it  was  priBtaA;  amd  itMSJ 
have  been  brought  by  the  yotiM«»  mxt  frnm 
Stratford  in  MS.  and  read  by  a  select  circle,  tC' 
cording  to  the  custom  of  the  time,  hsibre  ft 
■was  pnbli.shod.  In  the  dedication  Sluikospearw 
calls  it  "  the  f  rst  heir  of  hia  inTontiou,"  »i 
promiaas  hbfiatioii  to  tikft  adnntifatf  aU 
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idle  honn  until  he  has  honored  him  with  some 
Igraver  hibor — lanprnago  which  goems  to  indi- 
cate not  only  Southauiptous  coustnt  to  accept 
th\s  work,  but  that  he  had  already  ^hown  u 
fiiendlf  interest  in  the  writer.  In  1594  .Shukc- 
speare  published  '*  Lucrece," 'Whioh  lie  also 
clcxlicntM  to  Soothampton,  saying :    The  lov« 
J  dedicate  to  yonr  lorusliip  is  without  c i:  1.  .  .  . 
"What  I  have  done  ia  yours ;  what  I  have  to  do 
M  yoort;  being  In  port  all  I  h«n  devoted 
3'our9."   Tliis  \>oem  was  quite  surely  written 
In  1598,  and  its  style  of  thought  dbows  that  its 
trrltar  had  had  the  beiw6t  of  the  mstoring  ef- 
fect of  severiU  years  since  the  production  of 
**  Venns  and  Adonis.''     Between   15M'2  nnd 
1-596  Shakespeare,  jjrobably  wrote,  and  lu  this 
order,   "Richard  111^"   "Alls  Well  thut 
"End?  Well"  (whir)i  seems  to  have  been  hrst 
tailed  "Love's  i^abor'a  Wou'),  "A  Midsum- 
mer Nifht's  Dream"  in  its  latest  form,  "King 
Bichard  IT.,''  and  '  The  Mlt  I,;!:  !  of  Vcn- 
aoe."    With  the  two  last  named  plays  begia 
th*  indiettioiia  of  that  mental  developnent 
of  their  author  which  bus  been  called  ''the 
niddU  period  "  of  his  genius.    "  King  John," 
tiM  i«wrHten  "Romeo  and  Juliet,"  "The  First 
and  Second  Parts  of  King  Henry  IV.,"  "The 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,"  "  As  You  Like  It," 
^*Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  '  "King  Henry 
v.,"  " Twelfth  N%hV'  Md  "Hamlet'^  (found- 
ed probably  upon  an  older  play)  seera  to  have 
sncieeeded  each  other  ra]>idiy  from  15^6  to  1600 
ineliisive^ — a  rieh  yield  of  6  years,  hnt  this  was 
J^hake?peare'8  mo'-t  prr)ductive  period.    "  The 
&eooad  i*art  of  Kin^  Henry  IV."  is  perhaps 
the  moal  complete  existing  preeentation  of  his 
many-sided  genius.    It  is  surpassed  in  f^mio 
one  regard  by  several  of  the  comedies  and  tra- 
gedies; bnt  in  no  other  single  play  does  the 
snpremacy  of  his  powerf  as  poet,  dramatist, 
philosopher,  wit,  nnd  humorist  so  manifestly 
appear.    It  is  in  this  history  that  the  chnrac- 
tar  of  Falstafi' attains  its  highest  developtncnt. 
The  great  tragedies  were  the  fruit  of  the  first 
decade  of  the  17th  century.    As  several  of 
them  were  n<it  ]>rinted  until  the  publication  of 
their  author's  collected  work^  nfrer  his  death, 
the  order  of  their  production  is  not  easily  de- 
tanBinahla;  Th«y,  witli  two  eoinediea,  were 
proliably  pr<Hluced  in  the  follosvinjr  order: 
•*  Troilus  and  Cressida,"  "  The  Taming  of  the 
fikrew,"  "Maaanre  for  Measure,"  "Othello," 
•^Kmg  Lear,"  "Macbeth,"  "Julius  Ciesar," 
*' Antony  and  Cleopatra,"  "Coriolanns;"  hut 
the  last  name<l  tragedy  was  not  improbahly 
written  after  1610.    "Kinp  Lear,  '  the  grand- 
CBt  othibition  of  its  author's  genius,  may  be 
safely  attributed  to  the  year  1605^  when 
BliakeqMar«.wa8  40  years  of  age.  Between 
1610  and  1618  "  (  n  .belino,"  "  Timon  of  Ath- 
ena." "The  Winters  Tale,"  "The  Tempest," 
aad  "King  Henry  Vni.^*  were  pmdnced ;  and 
about  tlie  latter  year  Sh^opeuru  ceased  to 
vritfL  It  is  remarkable  that  among  his  very 
ktaal  pfodoetiona  wava  two  plays,  in  one  of 
vUBh,  ^Tk^ttK^tm,**  1m  pnaarraa  «ha  uni- 


ties of  time  and  place  with  classic  tenadtgr, 
while  in  tiie  other,  "  The  Winter's Tftle,"  lie  <ct>* 
them  at  naught  with  a  recklcbsuesb  which  haa 
no  parallel  even  in  his  pages.  "  Perielea," pub- 
lished in  his  lifetime  as  his,  shows  marks  of 
his  latest  style,  which  increase  in  frequency 
toward  its  close.  It  is  doubtless  the  work  of 
another  hand  wliich  he  underttiok  to  embellish. 
Of  "The  Two  Is'oble  Kinsmen,''  published  in 
16M  as  byFleteber  and  Shakespeare,  there  can 
he  hardly  a  question  that  lie  was  in  i)art  the 
author:  but  it  was  probably  an  old  play  to 
which  he  made  additions,  and  to  which  again 
Fletcher,  after  Shakespeare's  death,  put  a  modi- 
fying hand.  In  addition  to  tliC  works  which 
Imve  been  enumerated,  he  wrote  "A  Lover's 
Complaint,"  a  very  charming  amatory  eleggr, 
which  bears  the  murks  of  hi.s  style  in  the  ear- 
lier part  of  ii'iA  "middle  nerlod;"  some  minor 
pieces,  which  were  embodied  in  a  mlKcellany 
called  "The  Passionate  Pilgrim ;"  and  his  son- 
nets. These  sonnets,  though  deformed  with 
occasional  conceits,  far  surpass  all  other  poems 
of  their  kind  in  our  own  language,  or  perhaps 
in  any  other,  and  would  have  won  their  author 
an  immortal  name  had  he  written  nothing  else. 
It  is  only  in  the  sun-like  splendor  of  his  dra- 
matic poetry  that  their  foc-hler  li'/ht  in  paled. 
To  whom  they  were  written,  and  in  whose 
person,  ia  among  the  most  difficoh  of  unsolved 
literary  problems.  They  were  published  in 
1609  with  a  dedication  by  the  publisher  to  a 
"Hr.  W.  H.,"  whom  he  styles  their  '*onlie  ha> 
getter;"  and  who  this  begetter  ""vr.-^  no  man 
has  yet  been  able  satisfactorily  to  thuw.  Most 
of  tnem  are  addressed  in  terms  of  the  warmcit 
endearment  to  a  beautiful  young  man;  many 
ot  them  reproach,  in  the  words  of  a  man  who 
is  wroth  with  one  he  loves,  a  beautiM  and 
faithless  woman;  a  few  belong  to  the  class 
called  "occasional."  It  has  been  ingeniously 
argued  by  Mr.  Boaden  that  the  genllen:an  so  un- 
cercMionion-ly  addressed  by  abookscllcr  as  Mr. 
W.  II.  was  William  Herbert,  efirl  of  Pembroke; 
but  Chalmers  had  almost  as  much  reason  for 
his  notion  that  he  was  Qnean  £Iitabeth  in 
doublet  and  hose.  Ooiyecture  upon  this  sub- 
ject has  been  various  and  futile  j  and  it  has 
been  reaaonably  supposed,  in  the  words  of  the 
Rev.  Alexander  Dyce,  one  of  the  most  accom- 
plish^, learned,  and  candid  of  Shakespeare's 
commentators,  that  "mott  of  them  were  com- 
posed in  an  assumed  character,  on  different 
subjects  and  at  different  times,  for  the  amuse- 
ment, if  not  at  the  suggestion,  of  the  author's 
intimate  associates."  This  opinion  as  to  tha 
origin  of  these  beautiful  and  mysterious  com- 
positions is  sustained  by  the  phrase,  "  sugred 
sonnets  among  his  private  friends,"  applied  to 
them  by  Francis  Meres  in  his  "Palladis  Taniia/' 
published  in  1596.  But  the  sonnets  themselves 
forbid  OS  to  accept  this  theory  as  aatisliactory. 
Whatever  their  occasion  may  have  been.  i*ome 
of  them  give  us  glimpses  deep  down  into 
Shakespeare's  heart  of  hearts.— Ifaagra  aa  tbb 
neoid  ia  oompared  with  tb«  eminenoe  of  Iti 
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fal^ect,  wo  have  nearW  approached  the  liuiits 
of  oar  knowlodgo  of  Bliakespeare's  lifi).  Al- 
most 100  years  nc;o  Georpro  Steevcns  wrote: 
"All  thut  i»  knowuwitb  any  degree  ufccrtain- 
^oonoeming  Shakespeare  is,  that  he  was  born 
nt  Sfrn*f  rd-upoD-Avon,  married  and  hud  chil- 
dren tlicre ;  went  to  l«ondon,  where  ho  com- 
menced aistor,  end  wrote  poems  and  plajs ;  re* 
tamed  to  8tratf<jrd,  inuJo  his  will,  dic-d.  and 
was  buried."  The  asaidoous  researches  of  a 
centnry  have  discovered  little  more  than  this. 
The  antiquaries  have  found  his  name  in  a  few 
public  documents  and  private  ktters.  txllirifr  of 
the  purchase  of  lands  and  tithesi,  the  k  iising  of 
houses,  and  the  ttorrowing  of  money ;  but  what 
do  snch  tri'i  i  il  mul  barren  facts  t«.-l!  us  of  the 
life  of  him  who  wrote  "  Uamlet,"  "King  Lear,'' 
*«  Mftcbeth,'; »  Othello'*  f  The  notion  for  a  long 
time  i»rovailofl.  and  to  a  certain  extent  still 
prevails,  that  Shakespeare  was  unappreciated 
and  nej^eoted  to  his  lifetime,  and  owes  hit 
fame  to  tlie  (lij!C(i\  ery  of  his  genius  by  his  post- 
humous critics.  The  fact  is  quite  otherwise. 
We  have  seen  what  his  reputation  was  both  as 
an  author  and  a  man  in  1592.  His  Venus 
and  A(loni<»,"  published  in  tho  next  year,  had 
run  through  6  editions  by  1('>02.  Both  it  aud 
*'Lacreoe*'  are  highly  extolled  by  contempora- 
ry writers.  Sponsor  hims  lf  alludes  to  lum  in 
*' Colin  Clout,"  written  iu  iov-i-,  as  one 

Vbosc  mnafi,  taW  ofhlKh  tbuOKbt**  Invention, 
Doth  like  biinsolfe  heroloallj  aound. 

Francis  Mores,  in  his  Pallodis  Toniia,"  pub- 
lished in  1698,  when  Shakespeare  was  84  years 

old,  said  that  "tlie  swccto  wittie  soul  of  Ovid 
lives  in  mellUiuous  and  honejr-tongoed  Shake- 
speare; witness  his  'Venns  and  Adonis,^  his 
'  Lurrece,' his  sugred  sonnets  among  his  pri- 
yate  friends."  "As  Plautus  and  Seneca  aro 
accounted  tho  best  for  comedy  aud  tra^^edy 
among  the  Latinos,  so  Shakespeare  among  the 
English  is  the  inoM  excellent  in  both  kinds  for 
the  stage."  And  this  wa-s  before  his  greatest 
works  were  written.  Mercs  adds :  As  Epins 
Stolo  said  that  the  Mtii^os  would  ispcako  w  ith 
Plautur  tongue,  il'  they  would  ^)eake  Latin,  so 
I  say  that  the  Moses  would  sneake  with  ShiUce- 
speari  'i^  fine  tiled  phrase  if  tnoy  would  speake 
English*"  We  know,  too,  thut  his  plays  were 
as  attractive  to  the  pnhlio  as  they  were  satis- 
factory to  those  critics  who  were  not  his  rivals. 
Leonard  Digges.  born  in  1588.  tells  ns,  in  verses 
not  published  until  1640,  thut  when  the  audi- 
ence saw  Shakespeare's  plays  they  were  ravish- 
ed and  went  away  in  wonder:  nnd  that,  al- 
thoujrh  Hen  Jonsoii  was  admired,  yet  when  iiis 
hest  plays  would  hardly  bring  enongh  money 
to  pay  for  a  sea-coal  fire,  Shakosiieare's  wonid 
flll  cock-pit,  galleries,  boxes,'"  and  scarce  leave 
standing  room.  Wealth  was  the  sore  result  of 
such  sno:N-.s ;  and  so  wo  find  that  as  early  as 
1097  ho  had  bought  a  fine  mansion  iu  his  na- 
tl?e  town,  bnllt  originally  by  Sir  Hugh  Clop- 
t  uj  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  and  known  as 
"  tlie  great  house."  and  afterward  as  Xew  Place. 
It  was  the  larget^t  aud  best  huuae  iu  Slratfurdf 


and  as  such,  when  in  the  possession  of  6hafe> 
speare's  granddwightar,  Mrs.  Naab,  aftervwd 
Lady  Barnard,  was  occupied  by  Queen  Heciri- 
etta  Maria  in  1648,  during  the  civU  war.  h 
1697,  also,  Shakespeare  <»pened  a  n«^tiatiBi 
for  tho  piirchtwe  of  a  parr  f»f  t'lc  '..tlsv  uf 
tithes  of  Stratford,  which  huwevor  wm  not  per- 
fected for  some  years,  when  he  in^eetad  mwm 
equal  to  about  $13,000  in  this  public  ^ecuriTy. 
Ue  otherwise  increased  in  substance,  ami,  hk* 
his  own  Justice  Shallow,"  had  "land  and 
beeves."  In  1596  John  Shakespeoro  obtained 
from  the  heralds'  colh^L'-o  a  confirmatioii"  ef 
uu  alleged  previous ^ant  ui  aims,  in  wkiiii  (xa' 
fimiation  it  is  said  that  the  grantee's  paienii 
and  late  antecessors"  wt-re  for  their  raliant 
aud  faithful  services  advauoed  and  i^wardedel 
the  most  prudent  prince  Henry  the  Oenmlk* 
But  no  record  of  such  nd.an  cm  nt.  or  of  tb« 
original  grant  of  arms,  itas  been  disoovMed;  and 
as  wese  aUegations  were  true  William  flWk»» 
spearo's  "antecessors"  on  the  motlier's  sido,  it 
has  been  reasonably  coi^<^^<u*<^  that  the  eoo- 
iirmation"  of  arms  was  a{>plied  for  by  Joha 
Shakesp^xe  at  the  instaiioe»  and  procured  by 
the  influence,  of  liis  thriving  and  mnch  aJiuL-ad 
tide  si  son.  Tradition  tells  as  that  tshalcd- 
speare's  memoiT-  ^nng  to  Stratford  in  Ike 
midst  of  Ids  metropolitan  triumph>j  and  soc- 
cesscs,  and  that  he  visited  his  family  once  a  year. 
His  townsmen  respected  and  loolced  vpte  Ite, 
and  in  s<»nio  cases  k-aned  confidently  uy>on  hi- 
good  otiices  in  the  way  of  inHnenoe  and  the  nd- 
▼ancement  of  money.  We  Imo^  nothiag  of 
his  intercourse  with  actors  and  men  of  Ifitiawi 
in  London,  save  that  he  won  gmlf  Hon  Jok*  >n 
to  say  in  his  "  Discoveries :"  I  loved  the  Tnan^ 
and  do  h<mor  his  memory  on  this  side  idohrfiy 
as  mnch  as  any."  And  indeed,  accordin?  to 
the  tradition  furnished  by  Bettcrton  to  Hov«^ 
Jonson  was  indebted  to  fihakespeare  for  the 
reception  and  performance  of  his  first  jday  at 
the  Biacktiiars  theatre.  It  had  been  tossed 
aside  as  the  prodnetion  of  an  nnknown  wnter, 
wi  t  ri  Sliakesj)eare  read,  admired,  and  rw>m- 
meudud  it.  l:'uller  says  in  liis  "  Worthies  that 
the  two  friends  had  many  wit  combats '  to- 
gether, in  which  he  compares  Jonson  lo  "a 
Spanish  great  galleon,"  "  solid  but  slow  in  bw 

Eerformances,"  and  Sh^e«)eare  to  an  *-  Kstf- 
sh  man-of-war,  lesser  la  bolk  but  lighter  in 
sailing."    It  has  been  supposed  that  tiie«»e  en- 
counters took  place  at  tlie  Mermaid  tavern, 
where  a  club  met  which  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
had  founded,  and  of  which  Junson,  Beaumont 
Fletoher,  Selden,  Donne,  and  others  of  tb«r 
sort  were  members.   Unfertonstoly  there  ii 
nil  evidence  whatever  to  show  that  Shake- 
speare ever  met  with  this  club ;  but  it  is  ex- 
tremely improbable  that  he  was  nut  a  mem  bur 
of  it.   There  is  a  tradition  that  King  James 
was  so  much  his  fnlinirer  that  ho  wrote  him 
au  tun icahle  letter   iii  autograph,    it  is  not 
very  improbable  that  Jaroes  shoidd  have  dew 
so :  and  there  is  evidence  of  some  weight  to 
show  that  the  letter  was  in  tite  pneftmiiimi  of 
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Sir  Willi&m  D'AviNDAnt,  a1tboD|rl>  ho- 
ginning  of  the  last  ctmtMrf  it  had  been  lost. — 
Shakespeare  is  Pti|ipn<'>f|  to  have  abandoiicd 
the  aftage  aboat  16o4,  and  to  have  retaroed  to 
8Mftitd  to  life  aft  some  tiiiie  twtween  leiO 
and  1618.  No  record  or  noteworthy  tradition 
of  Uij  erent  of  importanee  or  interest  ia  thia 
pvtoiPliiafltralfiira  t^basmaidied  us.  Bowe 
jiays  that  he  f>peut  it  "  in  ca&e,  retirement,  and 
the  conversation  of  his  friends,''  who  were 
•*thd  gentlemen  of  the  neighborhood."'  We 
lunra  so  aocoant  of  the  manner  of  his  death 
except  t!!f  followinsT  entry  \u  the  diary  of  the 
Kev.  John  Wjird,  who  h  as  appointed  vicar  of 
SMaaifiird  in  UJ62.  nearly  60  years  after  the 
event  to  which  it  relates  :  "  Shakespeare^ 
DzvytoD,  and  Ben  Jonson  had  a  merie  meetr 
iug,  and  it  aeema  drank  too  hard,  for  Bhak»- 
speare  died  of  a  feavoiir  there  contracted.'*  It 
ia  not  impossible  that  this  piece  of  gossiping 
traditMMi  IS  true;  and  those  who  like  to  beueve 
it  may  do  so.  Shakespeare  was  boried  on  the 
second  dny  after  his  death,  on  the  north  side 
of  the  chancel  of  Stratford  church.  Over  his 
grave  there  is  a  flat  stone  with  this  insoriptloiit 
to  have  been  written  by  himself : 

Good  ftend  for  Ie«as  sake  forbeAre 
To  d\gg  tiM  <l(ut  cDclodoed  beare : 
Bint  be  jr*  man  y*  spares  thes  stones, 
And  cant  b«  be  jr*  moTcs  my  tH.ti.  s. 

By  whomsoever  these  lines  were  written,  they 
hjave  happily  been  effectnal  in  keeping  tA  Strat* 

f<  »rd  what  might  otherwi?;e  have  been  carried 
U>  Westminster.  Against  the  north  wall  of  the 
flwffw*  ia  a  movinment  which  was  erected  he> 

fore  1623.  and  in  whicli  tlie  poet's  bu.«it  n[»pears 
Tmder  an  arch ;  his  right  hAiid  holds  a  pen,  and 
he  appears  to  be  in  the  act  of  writing  upon  a 
sheet  of  paper  placed  on  a  cushion  hwbre  him. 
This  bust,  which  is  of  life-size,  was  ori^'inally 
ciolored  after  nature.  The  eyes  were  <>f  light 
iiazel.  the  hair  and  beard  aaburn.  The  same 
Bev.  Mr.  Davies  who  re^  rr^..^  liig  unluckiness 
iosehing  deer  and  rabbits,  ^  also  writes  that 
"be  died  a  papist;"  bat,  cottddering  the  ex- 
treme  puritanical  notions  then  prevalent,  a 
very  moderate  degree  of  high  churchraanship 
woald  be  likely  to  be  stigma^ed  among  the  peo- 
ple as  papistry,  especially  in  an  actor.  His  works 
nre  imbued  witli  a  hifrh  and  lienrtfelt  apprecia- 
iktm  of  the  vitai  truttin  of  Christianity,  without 
leaniaf  toward  any  Harm  of  rdigious  observ- 
anoe  or  of  chtirch  government,  or  any  theologi- 
cal tenet  or  dc^ma.  His  character  seems  to 
h*ve  been  one  of  ringnlar  oompleteneas,  and 
of  j)fcrfect  balance.  An  actor  at  a  time  when 
actors  were  held  in  the  lowest  possible  esteem, 
bo  won  reapeet  and  eonndMti^on  fnm.  thoae 
who  held  the  lii^rhe-t  rank  and  station;  a  poet, 
be  was  yet  not  only  thrifty  but  provident.  Sur- 
passing all  hb  rivals  among  his  social  equals, 
be  was,  after  the  recoil  of  the  first  surprise, 
luved  by  all  of  them.  "  Sweet''  and  sentlu" 
aro  tii«  endearing  epithets  which  they  de- 
lighted to  apply  to  him.  In  his  position,  to 
produce  this  etii  rt  npon  high  and  low,  he  must 
have  uoited  a  native  dignity  to  a  aingnlar 


sweetness  of  temper  aaA  gracionsnesa  of  man* 
ner.   His  tategri^  iras  early  notieed,  as  al> 

ready  has  been  remarked  :  and  Jonson.  in  hia 
i>iaooverios,"  says  he  was  "indeed  honest) 
and  of  an  open  and  fiw  natnre.**  Vore  than 

this  we  do  not  know  of  him  ;  but  this  h  nuicli. 
In  person  he  wpeara  to  have  been  no  leaa 
agreeable  than  hi  mind.  Anbi«j  beard  thai 

he  was  '*a  handsome,  well  shapt  man."  "With 
this  report  the  bust  at  Strattbrd,  and  the  por» 
trait  engraved  by  Droeshout  for  the  tirst  col- 
lected edition  of  his  works,  agree.  They  are 
tlie  only  existing  nnthentic  portraits  of  him; 
and  hard  and  poorly  drawn  as  the  latter  is, 
there  is  a  conformity  between  the  two  whicli 
sustains  the  anthi  Titicity  of  both.  Both  show 
A  somewhat  unusual  length  of  upper  lip ;  oth- 
erwise the  ftstarea  are  remaikably  well  shaped 
and  proportioned,  and  the  head  i-  brrje  and 
symmetrical. — Snch  brief  criUciiOu  as  could  be 
here  psssed  npon  hia  works  wonld  be  raperfln* 
ooa,  almost  impertinent.  By  the  voice  of  the 
whole  civilized  world  bis  name  is  "  the  tirst  in 
all  literature;''  in  imagination,  in  fancy,  in 
knowledge  of  man,  in  wisdom,  in  wit,  in  hu- 
mor, in  pathos,  in  strength,  in  versatility,  in 
felicity  of  language,  in  iha  music  of  Lis  versflL 
and  In  that  n^aterions  ^wer  whloh  ftwea  all 
these  separate  powers  into  one.  and  makes 
them  a  single  means  to  a  single  end,  he  standa 
alone,  unapproached,  and  aeeming  unapproaeb* 
ahle.  Accunliii;,'  to  the  cut-torn  of  bis  time, 
his  dramas  were  founded  npon  others,  the  sub- 
jects of  which  were  favorite  with  the  public, 
or  upon  popular  tales,  or  passages  in  history. 
But  in  the  interwenrin^'  of  two  stories  into 
one  plot  (as  in  "  The  Merchant  of  Venice")  and 
in  the  elaboration  of  a  bald  and  barren  subject, 
ho  exhibited  a  constrn^  tivo  facMilty  not  inferior 
to  his  other  gifts.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  avail 
himaelf  at  the  very  language  of  the  chronicler 
or  novelist  to  whom  he  went  for  incidents ;  Vnt 
in  passing  through  his  mind  it  was  transformed 
from  perishable  prose  Into  Imperishable  poetry. 
His  chief  excell»^  tice  is  in  the  unity  and  consis- 
tent action  of  his  characters,  lie  gave  each 
one  an  individual  soul;  they  speak  their  own 
thoughta  and  itolings,  not  hia.  In  this  respeet 
his  power  seems  alraorst  snpernstnral. — Unlike 
Dante,  unlike  Milton,  uuhke  Goethe,  unlike 
the  great  poets  and  tragediana  of  €^ee  and 
Rome.  Bhake.«peiire  left  no  trncc  upon  the  po- 
litical or  even  the  social  life  of  his  era.  Among 
bis  oontemporarlea  and  conntrymen  were  Bai- 
leij^b.  Sidney.  Sf)cn8er,  Bacon,  Coke,  Comden, 
Cecil,  Uooker,  Drake,  and  Inigo  Jones;  and 
yet  there  la  no  evidenoe,  even  traditionary, 
that  he  had  any  acquiiintance  with  either  of 
these  men.  or  with  any  others  of  less  note 
amoTii;  tlie  statesmen,  scholars,  soldiers,  or  ar» 
tists  of  his  day.  In  making  his  will  Shakespeare 
b  ft  his  wife  (who  survived  him  7  years),  by 
an  interlined  bequci^t^  only  his  second  best 
bed  with  the  furniture."  This  looks  like  a 
slight ;  but  his  wife  was  aranly  provided  for  l)y 
her  dower  right,  and  the  knowledge  of  this 
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might  very  probably  catiBe  him  to  pass  ov«r 
her  it  flnk  unnamed.    Yet  in  a  will  containing 

80  many  small  hoqiKstf,  the  interlineation  of  a 
wife's  name  cannot  but  bo  regarded  as  ovidonce 
of  some  lack  of  considerattoD.  His  family  l>e- 
carae  extinct  in  the  third  frcnoration.  ITis  >  rn 
Hamoet  died  in  1696  at  the  age  of  1 1  years,  iiis 
•kl«r  dangliter  muTi«d  &  physioian,  Dr.  John 
Ti  iM,  to  wlioni  hIio  boro  one  dnii^rlitcr,  wlio 
muried  Thomas  Nash,  and  after  his  death  Sir 
John  Baniardf«id£«db]iUdle88  (1970).  His  sec- 
ond daughter,  Judith,  married  Thomas  Qniney, 
and  had  3  children,  who  all  died  without  issne. 
Upon  the  death  of  Ludy  Barnard,  New  Flaco 
was  sold.  It  passed  ni^uin  into  the  hands  of  a 
Sir  Hujih  Clopton,  and  finally  became  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Rev.  Francis  Gastrell.  who  in  J  Toy, 
having  qoarroUod  with  the  town  inag:istrate8 
about  nssessments,  razed  the  building  to  the 
ground,  after  liaving  in  1756  cut  down  the 
molberry  tree  pIsntM  hf  Shakespeare,  beoanso 
he  was  annoyed  by  the  pilgrims  who  came  to 
visit  it.  The  hou^e  in  Heuley  street  has  at  last 
been  purchased  hy  an  aasocjatioo  whidi  has 
had  it  restored  as  far  as  possible,  and  placed  it 
in  the  hands  of  proper  keepers. — Of  Shake- 
speare's 37  plan's,  17  were  printed  separately  in 
quartos,  in  almost  every  instance,  it  would  ap- 
pear, without  his  cooperation,  and  in  many 
instances  from  copies  surreptitiously  obtainea. 
•The  text  of  most  of  those  quarto  copies  is  very 
corrupt  and  imperfect.  In  1  flS^  two  of  his  fel- 
low actors,  John  Ueminge  and  Henry  Ooudell, 
•nperintended  the  pnbliciitioti  <^  the  first  col- 
lected edition  of  his  *'  Comedies,  Histories,  and 
Tragedies,"  from  which  however  "Pericles" 
waa  omitted.  This  volame,  known  as  the  first 
Iblio,  contains  the  only  authentic  text  of  Shake- 
speare's plays.  But  its  authority  is  grievously 
iiupaired  by  the  careless  manner  in  which  it 
was  printed,  and  by  the  foot  that  in  acme  oaaes 
it  wa^*  put  in  type  from  the  surreptitious  and 
'  imperfect  quartos  which  it  was  intended  to 
enpersede,  and  the  errors  of  which  it  not  in- 
ft*oquently  perpetuates;  but  it  ccrror  ts  va'^fly 
more  than  it  makes  and  repeats^  and  it  supplies 
serions  defiofenciw,  althongh  it  leayes  some  to 
bo  siippliLHl.  Plainly,  too,  most  of  the  cpnirto 
copies  from  wiiich  it  was  printed  had  been 
twed  a.s  stage  copies  by  Bhak^peare's  company, 
and  thus  received  many  eorrections  which  were 
at  h'a.st  qiiajii  RUthoritative.  Of  the  text  of  '20 
of  the  plavis  it  U  the  only  source.  In  1632  a 
9d  edition  of  the  collected  plays  appeared.  It 
corrected  the  text  of  it*?  predecessor  in  a  few 
passages,  corrupted  it  in  many,  and  modernized 
it  In  some.  It  is  of  no  anthority.  A  8d  edition 
appeared  in  1664  (some  copies  are  dated  1663), 
which  is  chieBy  noticeable  from  its  containing 
■^Perioles"  (as  to  which  sse  ahove),  and  6  spu- 
rious plays  attributed  to  Shakespeare  by  hook- 
aellers  in  his  lifetime,  but  rejected  by  bis  friends 
and  fellow  actors — "The  London  Prodigal," 
**  Thomas  L(»rd  Cromwell,"  "  Sir  John  Oldcas- 
tle,"  "The  T'ni^f:iii  M  idow,"  "A  Yorkshire 
Tragedy,"  aud  '  Locriue."    A  4th  folio  was 


published  in  1686.  The  text  of  Bhakeapeare's 
works,  excepting  his  poems,  was  Icti  in  so  eaa» 
rupt  ft  st;ite  by  the  early  printers,  that,  theM- 
Llior  .H  nianuscripta  having  perished,  it  ne«<kd 
much  editorial  care  to  bring  it  even  into  a  tolff^ 
ably  t>ound  condition.  Thi^  ^nihjeet  has  enpaged 
the  attention  of  critics  and  sciiuiars  lor  a  ois* 
tnry  and  a  half,  and  has  prodooed  a  literatv* 
in  which  much  learning,  ingenuity,  ami  phil> 
icmcal  aud  even  philosophical  apecnlatioa  ars 
mfngled  with  ifK&onnee,  stupidity,  frivolity,  ad 
bad  temper.  When  to  the  works  of  the  editon 
and  textual  critics  are  added  those  <»f  the  phii- 
osopbical  and  the  exegetical,  and  Xhv  ilii^stra- 
tors,  we  have  a  library  in  itself.  The  index 
to  Shakespearian  literature  yet  published  is  that 
of  P.  H.  bUlig  (8vo.,  Leipsic,  1854) ;  but  thd* 
is  often  incorrect,  and  is  imperfect  oven  up  to 
its  date;  whilo  tliut  jmblished  hy  J.  O.  n.Jji- 
woU  (London,  1641;  is  very  incomplete.  Th« 
httprssrions  of  Bbake^i^He'a  woite  ara  ooafe> 
le8.s.  The  editi<ui8  which,  for  their  text  .-r 
ocHuneuts,  are  worthy  of  notice  are :  Kicbo&ss 
Bowe*s  (7  vols.  6vo.,  London,  1709),  tlM  tet 
in  which  the  text  was  aabmitted  to  collatko 
and  revision ;  Alexander  Pope's  f6  \o]>.  4tOL, 
London,  1726),  probably  the  worst  ever  mU>> 
liihed ;  Lewis  Theobald'a  (7  vols.  Svou,  Los- 
don,  1733),  in  which  a  great  adv;>'v-('  wss 
made  in  the  rectification  of  the  t<:xi ;  Sir 
Thomas  Hanmer's  (6  vols.  4to.,  Oxford,  1744); 
Bishoj)  Warburtriyi's  (8  vols.  8vo..  London, 
1747;;  I>r.  Johnson  s  (8  vols.  Svo.,  17(»5^  tte 
▼aine  of  which  is  in  inverse  pronortlon  to  the 
reputation  of  itsedi*  >r;  Kdwaru  C;ipe'r.->  ('0 
vols.  8vo.,  London,  17i>8),  most  laboriously  a»d 
eareftilly  edited,  hot  with  li^  judgroeot  or 
taste ;  Johnson^s  edition  with  additional  no$«s 
by  Georpo  Steevcns  (10  vols.  8vo.,  London, 
1773) ;  the  samo  with  udditional  notes  by  laaae 
Beed  (16  toIs.  8vo.,  1785) ;  Edmund  Idaloos^ 
edition,  a  most  import. mt  one  (10  vtds.  Srou, 
1790);  Isaac  Beed's,  an  enlargement  of  that 
of  1765,  wiUi  the  notes  and  readinits  of  vari* 
ons  commentators,  commonly  calKd  the  first 
tariorum  (21  vols.,  London,  ldI3> ;  Malo&e't 
fid  edition,  completed  and  snperintended  ate 
his  death  by  James  Boswell  ir.  f21  vols.,  Lockdoa, 
1821),  «'the"  tariorfim ;  Samnel  Weller  Simr«r'i 
(10  vols.  fop.  8vo.,  Chiswick,  1826),  an  edition 
marked  by  all  the  traits  of  the  critical  school «f 
the  last  century,  but  very  popular  from  its  beau- 
ty of  typography,  and  its  judicious  sedections 
from  the  iu»te8  of  previoua  editorH.  Modi  had 
thus  far  l»een  done  to  correct  and  illustrate  T^  e 
text  of  Shakespeare ;  but  it  had  snttered  almost 
as  much  from  the  presnmption,  the  perrsns* 
nc?s,  and  the  narrow  precision  of  hi-  eiliJors 
and  commentators,  as  it  had  urotitod  by  their 
Uhorions  inTestigatlon  cf  tho  uteratore  and  the 
manners  of  his  time.  The  critical  spirit  of  tb« 
last  century  was  narrow  and  oppressed  with 
deference  to  classical  models.  The  authorita- 
tive position  of  the  first  fbUo  was  little  regard- 
ed; and  its  rcadinfT^  were  set  «Lside  wirhm:* 
cause  as  well  as  with  oause,  at  tiie  capnoeof 
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Hm  «fffter.  BttI  tike  Binds  of  bshi  had  come 

more  jind  more  nndcr  tlio  inflticnco  of  Shake- 
speare's TOnias.  It  was  found  that  he  was  not 
to  be  judged  br  the  atandards  of  the  aeboole, 
l)ut  that  lie  was  a  low  nnto  hinis*  lf.  Purini; 
the  first  quarter  of  the  present  century  there 
WBs  a  growing  diautis&cticm  wHh  the  results 
of  the  editoriai  labor  of  the  last  upon  the  works 
of  Shakespeare.  The  rcsnlt  was  a  new  prhool 
<rf  comnicutators  aud  new  editions  of  the  pluyh. 
Ffarst  in  point  of  time,  and  profoundest  in  def^ 
ence  to  the  first  folio,  was  the  pictofinl  editi'>n 
of  Mr.  Oharles  Knight  (8  vols.  8vo.,  London, 
18S9-'41).  This  wm  the  extreme  recoil  of  the 
pendulum.  It  was  nrnnof^ijitoly  folk)wed  by  the 
edition  of  Mr.  John  Payne  OoUier  (8  vols.  Svo., 
London,  1841-'4).  Mr.  Collier  worked  in  the 
i<pjrlt  of  afi  antiquary  rnthcr  than  a  critic,  and 
made  much  of  readings  derived  from  the  rarest 
aod  most  inaccessible  quarters.  He  opposed 
conjectural  emendation  with  a  bigotry  which 
rivalled  Mr.  Knight's  Quixotic  chanipion-^iip 
of  tbe  tiret  folio,  and  often  set  reason  at  uauglit 
in  ihvor  of  **tbe  oldeat  antbority."  A  judi 
cious  eclectic  tise  was  made  of  the  labors  of 
Mr.  Knight  and  Mr.  Collier  by  Gulian  0.  Ver- 
planck,  LL.D.,  who  prepared  an  edition  (8 
vols.  8vo.,  N.  T\'  York,  1847),  to  which  ho 
contributed  a  large  «*tnnmit  of  original  matter 
distinguished  fbr  aonndneaa  of  judgment  and 
elecance  of  taste.  An  edition  published  under 
the  direction  of  tbe  Rev.  H.  N.  Hudson  (12 
vols.  16mo.,  Boston,  1851-6)  is  noticeable 
chiefly  for  the  true  appreciation,  subtle  tlumi^ti 
and  manly  vigorous  style  of  the  efssays  intro- 
ductory to  each  play.  In  1868  Mr.  J.  O.  Uaili- 
wen  oommenoed  the  publication  of  a  stupen- 
doos  edition,  in  20  vols,  folio,  wliich  is  intendcrl 
to  present  all  of  interest  that  has  been  discov- 
ered or  written  fbr  the  ilhutratimi  of  Shake- 
ppeare  down  to  the  present  day.  This  great  un- 
dertaking has  thus  far  reached  only  the  10th 
voloroe.  Mr.  Halliwell  has  not  done  mtioh  for 
^  correction  of  the  toxt ;  and  the  same  is  true 
of  Mr  ITownrd  Staunton's  pictorial  edition,  in 
which  much  of  Mr.  Knight's  matter  has  been 
used.  One  of  the  most  judicious  editions  ever 
pollijthed  13  that  of  the  Rev.  Alexander  I)yoe(6 
▼ols.  8ro.,  London,  185T);  but  even  Mr.  Dyoe 
has  left  his  page  spotted  with  numerous  corrup- 
tion!". Tlie  pdition  of  Mr.<.  Marv  Cowden  Clarke 
(2  vols.  8vo.,  New  Yorkj  1860)  gives  the  text 
veiy  enrefblly  and  Jodieionalj.  The  last  edi- 
tion prepared  from  a  new  recension  and  col- 
lation of  the  text  is  that  of  Mr.  B.  Grant  White 
(W  vols,  crown  8vo.,  Bo«U»i,  1887-'62),  which 
•eeks  to  present  the  reader  with  all  that  is  ne- 
cessary to  a  critical  study  of  the  poet,  and 
which  is  distinguished  by  its  uumerou.s  and 
l^loces^sftll  restorationaof  corrupted  passages. — 
Of  the  ho()k«t  written  upon  Shakespeare's  life, 
text,  and  genius,  forming  a  mass  of  which  a  very 
tmperlbot  record  of  the  mere  titles  fills  89  8vo. 
T>ftp("«  in  Sillip'H  hoolc,  mentioned  a!)ove.  only  a 
lew  of  tbe  most  noteworthy  can  be  indicated 
a  abort  Tiaw- of  Tragedy;  its  original 
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Excellency,  and  Oonvptton,  widi  ■omeReflee- 

tions  on  Shakespeare  and  other  Practitioners 
fwthe  btage."  by  Thomas  iivmer  (8vo.,  London, 
161M)),  ia  notioeable  tmlj  as  ming  the  first  book 
i  n  this  suhject.  But  Dryden  in  his  ^'Kssay  of 
Dramatic  Poesy"  (1668),  and  in  the  prefaces  to 
"  The  Tempest"  (1670)  and  "  TroUus  and  Crtssi- 
da"  (1679),  and  the  defence  of  the  epilogue  to 
"The  Conquest  of  Granada"  (1672),  and  Lang- 
baiue  in  his  Account  of  the  English  Dramatic 
Poeta"  (1691),  had  previomly  critieised  Shake- 
ppcare's  plays,  the  f(  rnn  r  very  elaborately. 
Of  subsequent  critical  workn  these  are  worthy 
of  partienlar  remark:  "fibakespeare  Bestoi^ 
ed,  or  Specimens  of  Blunders  committed  and 
unamended  in  Pope^a  £dition  of  this  Poet," 
by  Lewis  Theobald  (4ta,  London,  1726); 
''Miscellaneous  Observations  on  the  Tragedy 
of  Macbeth,  with  Remarks  on  Bir  Tjhomas] 
H[aimier'8]  Edition  of  Shakespeare ;  to  which 
ia  affixed  Proposals  for  a  new  Edition  of  Shakl^ 
p|>eare  with  a  Specimen."  by  Samutl  Johnson 
(l2mo.,  London,  1745);  ''Critical  Observa- 
liotts  on  Shakespeare,"  by  John  Upton  (firo.* 
London,  1746  and  1748):  '  The  Canons  of 
Criticism,"  by  Thomas  Edwards  (London,  1748) 
and,  with  additions,  1765);  Notes  and  Yari- 
ons  Readings  of  Shakespeare,"  by  Edward 
Capeli  (4to.,  London,  I7fi9,  and,  with  im- 
l>ortant  additions  and  "The  Bchool  of  Shake- 
speare," 8  vols,  4to.,  1779-'*!0);  "A  Revi- 
aal  of  Shakespeare's  Text,"  by  Benjamin  Iloath 
(8vo.,  London,  1765);  "An  E.stiiy  on  the  ' 
Learning  of  Sliakespeare,  '  I  Richard  Far- 
mer. D.b.  (8vo.,  London,  1767,  and,  greatly 
enlarged,  Cambridge,  1767);  "Twenty  of  the 
Plays  of  Shakespeare,  being  the  whole  number 
printed  in  Quarto  during  lib  Lifetime,  or  be- 
fore the  Restoration;  collated  where  there 
were  different  copies,  and  published  from  ih» 
originals,"  by  Georpe  Steevens  (4  vols.  8vo., 
London,  17661;  "Six  Old  Plagrs  on  which 
Shakespeare  fonnded  *Meaiore  for  Measure,* 
'Comedy  of  Errors,'  'Taming  the  Shrew,' 
*King  John,'  '  Kinp  Henry  IV.,'  'King  Henry 
V.,'  and  'King  hear'"  (2  vols.  12mo.,  loudoi^ 
1779);  "Conmieuts  on  the  La^t  Edition  of 
Shakespeare's  Playv^-'  by  John  Monck  Masson 
(8vo.,  Dublin,  17b^j;  "A  Dissertation  on  the 
Three  Parts  of  Henry  VL, '  by  Edmnnd  Halone 
(L<Hidon,  1792) ;  A  Specimen  of  a  Ccmmenta- 
ry  on  Shakespeare,  containing:  1st,  i^utes  on 
*  As  Ton  Like  It  ;*  Sdly,  An  Attempt  to  explain 
and  illustrate  various  Passages  on  a  now  Prin- 
ciple of  Criticism  derived  from  Mr.  Locke's 
Doctrine  of  the  Asaodatioii  of  Ideas,"  by  Wal- 
ter Whiter  (8vo.,  London,  1794);  "An  Apol- 
0£rT  for  the  Believers  in  the  Shakcspenre  Papers 
which  were  exhihited  in  Norfolk  Street,  Lon- 
don,' by  Georpe  Chalmers  (8vo.,  London,  1797), 
aud  ''A  Supplemental  Apolopy  for  the  Believ- 
ers in  tlie  Shakespeare  Papers  '  (17i>9;  these 
vdimiea,  with  "An  Appendix"  published  ia 
1^00,  in  spite  of  th.'  ^p.  ciality  of  their  titles,  are 
tilled  with  general  comment  and  the  results  of 
oaNfliliwwtigation);  "JUnatntionaof  fibake- 
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spenre  and  of  Ancient  Uaanera,'*  Ao.,  hyFtmiiM 
Douco  (2  vols.  8vo.,  Ijondon,  1807);  ''Cliarac- 

t<?rs  of  Shnkospcaro's  Plays,"  by  William  Hazlitt 
(London,  1817) ;  Vorlcmngen  ubtr  dramati»ehe 
jPunttnid  Lit0ratHr,  by  August  Wilhelm  S(«,hle- 
gel  (8  vols.  '^vn..  Ileidulber'^',  1«17:  translated  by 
J.  Black,  London,  1818} ;  Biiuko^peare  aiid  bis 
Times,"  hj  Natlun  IMce,  ILD.  (2  vols.  4to., 
London,  IHIT) ;  "A  Glossary,  or  a  Collcrtion  of 
Words,  Phrases,  Namea,  and  AilusioDti  to  Ous- 
toais,Proiv«rb8,  &c.,  whwhhavvbMn  thought  to 
require  lUustrAtlon  in  the  Works  of  Enfrlish  Au- 
thors, particularly  ^Shakespeare  and  hu  Con- 
temporaries," by  Archdeacon  Nares  Cito.,  Lon- 
don, 1822;  and  edited  1  J.  O.  Halliwell  and 
Thomas  Wright,  2  vok.  8vo..  1859),  a  learned 
and  accurate  work;  Shakes^caria  Vonehule, 
edited,  and  accompanied  with  prefaces,  by 
Lndwip  Tiock  (2  vols.  8vo.,  Leipsio,  1823  and 
1829) ; New  Facts  re^^rding  the  Life  of  Bhake- 
•peore,"  hj  J.  P.  Oollier  (8vo.,  London,  1886); 
"  N"ew  Particulars  regnrdinp:  the  Works  of 
Shakespeare,"  by  the  same  (8vo.,  London,  1836) ; 
^(hi  rao  Bonnets  of  Shakespoaro,  identifying 
tile  Persons  to  whom  they  are  addressed,  and 
elncidatinf? several  points  in  the  Poet's  History," 
by  Jainea  Boaden  (8vo.,  London,  1887);  Ueber 
SKdketpeart'*  dramatiieha  Kun»t  und  tein  Ver- 
hAltnui  tu  GohlfTon  und  Goethe,  by  IT  r]rit'i 
(8vo.,  Halle,  183y ;  trnnsliited,  8vo.,  Loridoo, 
1846) ;  "  Shakespeare's  Lihrary,  a  Collection  of 
the  Storie"?.  Novel*',  and  Tales  ticrfl  ]<x  Sfmke- 
n>eare  as  the  Fonndation  of  hi^  Plavii,"  edited 
by  J.  P.  Oollt«r(8vo.,  London,  1840^^41) ; Bo- 
marks  on  Nfr  .1.  P.  Collier's  and  Mr.  Cliarles 
Knight's  Editions  of  Shakespeare,"  by  the  Kev. 
Alexandor  Dyce  (Sro.,  London,  1844) ;  ShaiBB' 
tpeare  et  ton  temp*,  etude  litUraire,  by  Fran- 
qoU  Guizot  (8to..  Paris,  1852):  "The  English 
of  Shakespeare,''  by  George  L.  Craik  (12mo., 
Ix)ndon.  1857);  "A  Critical  Examination  of  the 
Text  ()f  Shakespeare,"  by  Wm.  Sidney  Walk- 
er vols.  16mo.,  London,  I860).  The  maltita- 
dinous  pnblioationt  of  tho  Shakespeare  socidj 
of  London  contain,  among  much  that  is  either 
trivial,  or  mere  anti^arian  rubbish,  many  vol- 
omes  of  finable  and  well  edited  reprints  of 
scarce  old  plays,  of  dramatic  history,  and  of 
oritioal  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  the 
text  of  Shakespeare. — Bminoot  among  the 
philosophical  critics  of  Shakespeare  is  Sanrari 
Taylor  Coleridge,  who  by  his  fe<  tnres  and  by 
his  essays  (see  his  "  Friend  und  his  -  Literary 
Beoiains*')  did  more  perhaps  than  any  other 
one  writer  to  brinir  about  a  profound  and 
thoughtful  appreciation  of  the  poet's  works, 
lire.  JamesonS  Ohanwteristios  of  Women, 
Moral,  Poetical,  and  ITifitorical "  (2  vols.  8vo., 
London,  1838),  as  a  minute  and  sympattietic 
analyrfs  of  Shakespeare's  prteoipal  female 
characters,  must  ever  rank  h\g:h  in  this  depart- 
ment of  literature.  The  Rev.  H.  N.  Hudson's 
"Lectures  on  Shakespeare"  (2  vols.  12mo., 
New  York,  1848)  are  remarkable  for  the  same 
qualities  which  appear  in  a  higher  dt^irrf^e  in 
the  essays  in  his  edition  of  the  wori^  above 


notleed.    Mr.  R.  Orant  Wtttle,  in  <«Skela> 

speare's  SchdUu:^*  (8vo.,  New  York,  18S4>,  pob* 
lishod  histarical  and  critical  studies  of  the 
poet's  text,  characters,  and  commentatora,  and 
an  examination  of  Mr.  Collier**  folio  of  IMI^ 
thf  ronclnsions  of  which  were  snstainc^l  hf 
diiicoveries  made  in  England  five  jean  altcr- 
ward.— In  1862  Mr.  J.  P.  OoIHer,  triH»  M 
pro'.'inn'jly  broupcht  f'>r'irnrd  many  d(">oaToen*» 
of  ancient  date  in  rek^n  to  h^bakoapege  «i 
tiie  froits  of  hn  resetttdies,  aunounciou  tiisA  he 
had  become  the  possessor  of  a  copy  of  the 
second  folio  edition  of  Shakespeare's  plays 
(1632),  which  from  the  first  page  to  the  hut 
contained  "  notes  and  emendstioQs  in  a  hand  not 
much  later  than  the  time  when  it  went  to 
press."  He  published  in  1858  a  history  ot  his 
aocioaintinee  with  this  voIanM,md  detailed  m- 
counts,  accompanied  with  comment,  of  it»  most 
plausible  marginal  changes  in  the  text:  Kolas 
end  Ebendmons  to  the  Text  of  fihnhespenJh 
Plays,  from  o  irly  Manuscript  Corroctions  in  a 
copy  of  the  Folio,  1682.  in  uie  Poaseeskm  of  J. 
Payne  Oollier,  F.  8.  A.*'  (8vo.,  London>.  The 
sensation  caused  by  this  publication  was  vidc» 
spread  and  profound.  The  m^ority  of  readers 
hailed  it  almost  as  a  revelation  from  the  tomb 
of  Shakespeare  himself;  and  it  seemed  for 
the  moment  as  if  all  previous  editions  of  hh 
woriu  had  become  waste  paper.  A  smill 
minorify  doobtcd  and  w  ondered ;  and  a  few 
stniTtly  prote-^ti  fl.  T!ie  critics  on  the  one  hand 
supported  it  euthusia&tically,  and  on  the  other 
attacked  It  -rigoroasly.  It  was  Iband  tiia*  (he 
bulk  of  its  corrections  hud  been  nnticipatt^I  by 
the  ooajectural  emendations  of  editors  and  ver- 
hal  erines;  uid  of  the  comparatively  small  re>- 
mainder,  there  were  very  few  which  commssi^ 
ed  tho  general  assent  of  En^dish  st^holar?  and 
students  of  Shakespeare.  It  was  shown  iirac 
in  a  paper  in  ''Putnam's  Megaaine**  Ohm 
York)  for  Oct.  1853,  that  the  corrcctioTi^  npon 
their  own  evidence,  were  made  at  so  late  a 
date  as  to  have  no  anlhoritr  from  their  sntf* 
qnity.  The  folio  h.-ivinar  b^n  place<l  for;i  t'me 
in  the  British  museum,  certain  officers  of  that 
Inititation,  inolnding  the  Mninent  paleoff»> 
j  her.  Sir  Francis  Madden,  superintondent  of  the 
manuscript  department,  pronounced  its  niarfi> 
nal  cwreoHons  spurious  imitations  of  ancient 
hndvriting,  and  amumnced  that  thej-  bad  dis- 
covered partially  erased  tniides  in  pencil,  in 
modern  handwriting,  for  the  antique-seeming 
words  in  ink,  and  that  in  many  instances  the 
modem  pencil  writing  appeared  under  that  in 
Ink,  which  professed  to  be  more  than  200  rears 
iM,  Upon  this  annonneement,  in  Jidy.  ISit.  in 
the  London  "Times,"  a  fierce  disonision  an>se. 
whioh  oootinued  for  two  years  and  more.  It 
had  foe  its  sabfeet  not  only  the  wotufioqe  MBck 
but  all  the  manuscripts  which  Mr.  Collier  had 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  public  as  contain- 
ing  contemporary  notices  of  Shakespeare  or  his 
works,  nearly  all  of  which  were  pronooncodfcr> 
peries  by  tlie  same  hich  authorities  which  r^a- 
demned  the  folio.   6o  extensive  aod  so  import 
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tBrit  •  Utrnvf  fraad  haA  mmat  before  bera  d»« 
tMted.   Toward  the  end  of  the  last  century  a 

scapc^frace  nampd  William  Ireland  professed  to 
have  disiovi^rtMl  miticollancouii  pauera  aoU  legal 
fawtruriK  lUidar  the  hand  tad  Mil  of  WU- 
n&iu  Shakesjicarc.  which  were  oiitmp'eons  fi>r- 
geries;  but  the/  were  palpabhr  Bpurionat  aud 
WW*  quickly  dataetod,  altboai^  taaj  daoeived 
many  men  of  eruditiun  fur  a  time.  The  result 
^  the  exanunaUon  and  disoiuuon  in  Mr.  iki- 
fimr"*  case  has  been  to  leava  him  with  a  damagcMl 
reputation  both  tor  judgmtnt.aild  Teradty,  his 
folio  witliout  a  semblance  of  authority,  nnd  his 
manuscripts  under  iho  gravest  suHpicion,  at  the 
f«ry  least ;  although  his  accuaenhaTe  not  suo- 
Meded  in  maVinfr  out  all  their  ea?e.  The  bulk 
«f  the  correvUoDs  in  this  folio  seem  to  have 
Immb  UMd*  abcwt  1675;  bot  tlMN ii eridanoa 
whii  h  goes  strongly  to  show  that  Mr.  Ck>llier  is 
raaponiiible  for  some  of  them.  See ''An  Inquiry 
iato  tlM  GanotoaMM  of  the  Ifannscript  Cor- 
rections in  Mr.  J.  Payne  Oollier's  Annotated 
Sbakspere  Folio,  1032.  and  of  oortaln  Shak- 
M>€riaa  Documents  likewise  published  by  Mr. 
uollier,"  by  N.  £.  S.  A.  Ilaniilton  (4to.,  London, 
1860);  Mr.  Collier's  "  Reply"  to  this  volumo 
(LoDdon^  lbt>u);  Complete  View  of  the 
Hhafcipaf  Oontrovariy,"  mL,  by  0.  Mandleid 
Ingleby,  LL.D.,  with  numerous  facsimiles  (Svo., 
LwadoBi  ld61) ;  and  a  thoroiuh  examination  of 
tka  whola  anbject  fai  *'11ie  Shakespeare  Mys- 
tery/' an  article  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly'* 
fBoston)  for  Sept.  18G1.  The  German.^  have 
taken  a  iireiy  iuteresit  iu  tht:»  discussiion;  and 
Meed  Shaketpaara  ia  appraeiafcad  as  highly, 
and  for  50  years  has  been  almost  as,  assiduoiis- 
Ir  ttudied  in  (iermanT  as  in  Great  Britain  and 
Anarioa.  Bat  tbara  k  no  «iiffl«iaiit  groond  for 
the  assertion  pometimes  made  that  the  Germans 
taught  the  English  race  to  anderstand  its  own 
great  poet  Shakespeare's  worka  have  been 
translated  intu  u'l  the  langoaf^  of  the  dirULied 
world,  bnt  best  into  German.  The  version  of 
SidUegcd  auil  Tieck,  which  has  been  often  re- 
prinlad,  is  probably  tba  bkmI  parfcek  tnuHfti- 
rion  of  thoufrht  frorn  on*^  form  into  another 
that  ever  was  accomplished.  No  adequate 
WnmA  trantlttiftn  lias  yet  appeared,  lliraa 
of  importance  have  been  made:  the  first  by 
Le  Tourneur  (1770-62),  in  which  the  poet's 
thoa^t  is  often  ludicrously  perverted;  the 
text  by  Francisnue  Michel  (1839-'40);  and  the 
third  by  Franc  ois  Victor  Hugo  (1859-  61).  Of 
these,  the  ^t^ond  is  the  most  faithful  and  schoU 
iriljrj— Shakespeare's  name  is  found  in  tha 
mannj;cripts  «f  his  period  sy^'lled  with  r^l  va- 
lietiet  of  letters  and  arrangement  of  letters 
iriiieli  axpresi  tti  toviid  or  a  aembtanoa  of  U; 
but  he  himself,  and  his  friend  Ben  Jonson, 
when  they  printed  the  name,  spelled  it  bhake- 
speare.  In  tliis  form,  too.  it  is  found  in  almost 
aa«i7  book  of  their  time  in  which  it  appeared. 
Th<r'^<'oro,  although  ho  Bometimes  wrote  it 
biuikspere,  there  seems  to  be  no  good  r<»ason 
ttt  daviatiag  fton  tha  orthography  to  wUoh 
l»<wa»rtof  fc«aalnaogDitioa 


SHALE  (Gar.  tekdlm,  to  peel,  to  split),  a 
rock  comp<wed  d  olayey  sediments  consolida- 
ted in  layers  which  are  lissile  like  the  original 
olay,  but  not  oilteu  divisihle  into  smooth  tdieeta 
lika  tha  argillaceous  slataa.  Beds  of  shale  ara 
common  throughout  the  range  fif  thr-  secondary 
rocks,  and  constitnte  a  large  portion  of  soma 
of  the  Ibnnatiooa.  Thay  altamata  with  tba 
sandstones  and  other  strata  of  these  forma- 
tions, and  in  the  coal  meai>ure8  are  abundant 
in  beds  blackened  by  the  carbonaceous  matters 
intermixed  with  the  clayey  sedioMats.  Jn  tha 
red  sandstone  groups  they  are  commonly  also 
red  from  the  oxide  of  iron  they  contain,  and  in 
othar  ibrmations  they  are  c^va,  tad  ■ontiaM 
green  and  variegated.  In  texttire  they  aro 
soft  and  earthv,  and  are  easily  worn  down  into 
a  muddy  powder.  By  ItttanniztBTa  of  oarbas* 
ate  of  lime  they  become  calcareous,  and  as  the 
prop(»tton  of  this  increases  they  pass  from  cal- 
oaraoua  ibale  to  argillaceous  limestone.  Sand 
renders  tiiem  arenaceous,  and  withamtiaaf 
they  become  sandstones.  Carbonaceotis  maU 
ter  renders  them  bituminous,  and  when  the 
proportion  is  large  the  material  beoomea  aam- 
bustiblo  and  is  used  for  some  of  tlic  pnrposc» 
of  coaL  Bhales  of  thia  character  are  valuable 
fi»r  the  oil  that  may  be  dietOIad  from  them. 
(See  Coal,  vol,  v.  p.  382,  and  the  account  of 
the  manufacture  of  coal  oil  in  ParaoLacii.) 

SHAMANISM  (Sanscnt,  4hama\  a  religion 
akin  to  Buddhism  and  Lamaism,  prevalent  in 
northern  and  eastern  Asia,  in  Mongolia,  Sibe- 
ria, and  parts  of  China.  It  has  been  called  the 
old  heatnenism  of  Mongolia,  but  is  probably 
of  Indian  origin.  About  9M5  B.  0.  Megasthe- 
nes,  the  ambassador  from  Seleaaas  I.  of  Syria 
to  Ohaadragupta,  reported  tha  philoiopliani 
of  Intlin  to  be  of  two  cla.s5€s,  the  Brakmans 
and  the  bamans,  and  ascribed  to  the  most 
fiunoos  of  the  latter  ascetic  habits  and  priestly 
tactions  resembling  those  of  the  modem  Sha- 
mans. Shamanism  is  a  mixture  of  fetich  and 
spirit  worship,  in  which  mysterious  powers  aro 
attributed  to  the  heavenly  bodiae,  momtahi^ 
rivers,  cares,  elciiienta,  and  any  tree,  stone, 
aninud,  or  other  olyect  that  exhibits  pecndiar 
Ibrm  or  propertiea.  and  in  wfaioh  good  aid  bad 
genii,  domestic  and  gnardian  divinities,  and  the 
ghosts  of  ancestors  are  believed  to  influence 
natural  phenomooa  and  htiman  life,  health,  and 
fortune.  Numeroaa  symbols  represent  the  ob- 
jects of  worship.  Rude  images  of  ancestors 
are  made  of  wood,  metal,  felt,  or  luu-n,  uud 
ptamrted,  attached  to  the  tents,  and  sat^ritictd 
to  a"  the  especial  protector^  of  hmisclmhls  and 
iioeks.  The  priests  are  a  clasa  of  soroerers* 
alboting  a  pemiUar  intimaey  with  spirits,  wodt* 
ing  themselves  into  states  of  trance  and  epilep- 
sy, pretending  to  powers  of  colouring  and  ex- 
orcising, of  magic  and  prophecy,  and  exerting 
great  iaflMBce  both  as  spiritual  advisers  and 
phywicians.  Nothing  important  is  undertaken 
without  consulting  them.  There  are  etymologi- 
cal indiaatiomt  that  Shamaoism  early  came  ta^ 
OfaactiMi  aad  ^oaiiat  with  guiaiidriiaimfc 
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It  was  tho  rellpon  of  the  Mon^rols  nntU  tho 
reign  of  Genghu  Khan,  but  his  suooeaBors  far 
iroMd  T4iimiiiBn,  whieh  thejr  rwilved  from  Ill- 
bet,  and  which  bocanio  the  reooicrnizod  faith  of 
the  court  on  the  accession  of  Kubloi  Khan 
(about  A.  D.  1260).  There  was,  however,  a 
qieedj  relapse  into  Shamanism,  which  again 
pr^v-^ilcd  for  two  centuries  among  tho  Mongols, 
till  ill  1577  they  fallowed  their  suvtireign  Allan 
Khakan  back  into  the  Lamaioftild.  Bnt  Sha- 
manism ptill  gives  it?  own  name  and  some  pe- 
OoUar  featares  to  the  Mongoiiou  Lomaism. 

8HAMTL  (Bamitei.),  a  prophet  and  saltan 
of  tho  mountaineers  of  tho  Caucasns,  bom  at 
Aol  iilmry,  in  northern  Dagheatan,  about  1797. 
It  fa  Telatoct  that  from  childhood  he  waa  prond 
and  ambitious,  and  excelled  alike  in  mental 
capacity  and  athletic  snorts.  He  received  the 
instructions  of  tho  mollah  Jemal-Eddin,  whoae 
daughter  became  his  tavorite  wife,  and  maul* 
felted  a  decided  preference  for  tho  doctrines 
wiiich  were  soon  developed  into  Muridisni. 
Til  is  gystam  of  fervid  mysticism,  founded  on 
Soofoeism,  was  preached  in  182;^  1  tlio  prophet 
Kasi-Mollah.  and  quickly  nuiteU  the  native 
fribca,  who  had  long  bMO  ait  fend,  ia  oommoo 
liiitrcd  against  tho  northern  infidels.  Knsi 
Mollah  and  most  of  his  adherents  were  slain 
by  the  Bnarfans  at  Himry,  Oct.  80,  1882 ;  aod 
Bhamyl,  who  had  taken  a  leading  port  in  the 
rebellion,  was  wounded,  and  escaped  alone 
through  the  ranks  of  the  enemy  to  the  camp 
Hamsad  Bey.  the  new  leader  of  the  Murids. 
On  the  death  of  Ham»nd  Bey  in  1884,  Shamyl 
was  chosen  to  succeed  him  as  head  of  the  sect, 
being  preferred  for  irenius  and  devotion  to 
rivals  o(  higher  hirtli  and  rank.  A  Iiistn  at 
first  weakened  his  authority ;  an  expedition  to 
Awes  lulled ;  hot,  having  organised  the  con- 
flicting tribes  into  a  s<  o  f  i  f  tlieocracy,  lie  in- 
flicted upon  Gen.  Ivelitch  in  1837  the  severest 
deibat  yet  ambnoed  bj  the  Rnaaiaas  in  the 
Oaucasua,  and  forced  Gen.  ITafi  into  a  retreat 
more  disastrous  than  a  lost  battle.  The  Rus- 
mms  tliub  loarueU  to  appreciate  his  euei^y  and 
fewmroes ;  tlie  caar  KkbolM  visited  the  Cau- 
camis;  and  the  mountaineers  were  enolo'sed 
upon  every  side.  Shamyl  hastened  from  point 
to  point,  haraasing  the  Russian  columns,  until 
in  1839  he  was  besieged  by  Gci\.  ( rr-i!  he  in  the 
fortiiied  post  of  Akulgo,  on  the  iuuiuist  moun- 
tain range  of  Daghestan.  On  the  third  at- 
tempt tho  fortress  was  carried  by  storm ;  it 
was  destroyed,  and  its  defenders  c^tured  or 
iidn ;  and  as  Shamyl  was  not  to  be  found,  and 
the  Russians  held  all  the  communications  of 
the  place,  they  supposed  that  he  had  been 
buried  beneath  the  ruins.  Even  the  Hurids 
belieyed  him  lost,  till  he  suddenly  appewed 
again  among  them,  preaching  with  renew- 
ed 2eal  the  holy  war.  This  second  escape 
gtroDgthened  their  fkith  in  his  divine  idaaion, 
and  the  whole  country  from  the  Sooi^a  to  the 
Koiaoo  rallied  with  enthusiaam  to  his  standard. 
Ill  1048  ho  disesiidad  from  tho  noaiitaliis  with 
FSoiUleM  power,  oonqmrad  all  Afwes,  baaisg. 


ed  Mozdok,  nnd  broke  tho  oonne<^ioQ  bet^f 
X^bend  and  the  north.  The  campaign  ctf  thi 
Boadan  geaeral  N^dhardt  in  m  fellowiaf 

year  was  a  aeries  of  failures ;  Daniel  Bey  and 
other  chieftains  in  the  Russian  armj  abaxtdosMd 
him ;  and  the  supremacy  of  the  esara  in  ika 
OaucasuB  was  in  jeopaixly.   Shamyl  now,  li 
the  height  of  his  power,  c*'m]'!.-tfd  the  orgic>- 
nation  of  Im  governmuut.    i>argo  was  iilsJ« 
tho  capital.  The  civil  laws  were  founded  chief- 
ly on  the  Koran ;  the  criminal  code  affix t.'d  t'rt 
aevereet  penalties  to  cowardice  in  baiiie,  aod 
a  military  order 'of  merit  waa  fiNmdod.  Tks 
finances  were  provided  for  by  a  regular  system 
of  taxation,  and  communioatioa  betweeo.  the 
prOTinoes  by  messengers  on  honebock  wassa^ 
tablished.    Five  years  from  Shaiuyrs  ^apposed 
destruction  at  Akulgo  his  authority  extended 
over  a  population  scarcely  leas  than  1,000,000. 
la  1846  the  oiar  renewed  the  war  with  greater 
energy.    Prince  "Woronzoff,  marching  t«>  ^-a- 
siege  Dargo,  reached  the  town  only  to  find  ii 
abandonadf  and  having  destroyed  it  erit.<;t<.  <l  a 
disastrous  retreat,  har:i8sed  by  tho  ^uric*, 
Meantime  Argutinakj  expelled  the  troops  o£ 
Daniel  Bey  from  soatheni  Dagheatan  ;  imI 
though  the  results  of  this  ctunpaign  did  not 
correspond  to  the  magnitude  of  the  fiqnnsB 
eqniptnaiita,  it  marka  ttie  tomiug-pohit  in  Iht 
fortunes  of  Shamyl.   With  20,000  cavaliy  be 
subdued,  but  not  permanently,  the  reg^ion  t  f 
the  upper  Terek  in  1846 ;  and  from  ihis  aii» 
he  had  no  success  in  extending  his  sway  over 
new  trilies.    Tl»6  Russians  secured  tho  points 
which  they  had  already  occmpicd,  and,  instead 
of  sending  large  :uiny  corps  into  the  moan- 
tains,  compclletl  the  iiib.ibitrmts  to  snl>mi-^ion 
by  bm'uing  the  forests,  dt»>iroying  the  crcfii^ 
and  carrying  off  the  herds;  and  from  IS&i, 
when  Bariatinsky  took  command   if  their 
east  wing,  their  auocesaea  were  more  decidiva. 
Shamyl,  loring  to  acme  extent  the  oonfidMee 
of  the  mountaineers,  was  obliged  to  cond&e 
himself  to  defensive  operations.    Duriiii:  th» 
Crimean  war,  when  a  large  i)art  oi  ihv  Ku>-ija 
army  waa  raoalled  from  the  Caucasus,  the  la- 
ropenn  generals  expect^  that  he  would  luaJwt 
a  jK>wert'ul  diversion  in  the  rear  of  Uiti  dn«iuy ; 
and  he  has  been  seYOrely  reproached  for  hav- 
ing neglected  the  oppnrtrmity.    I>tit  both  th« 
zeal  and  number  of  his  adherents  had  dimin- 
ished, his  resonroes  were  exhausted,  and  his 
attempts  to  unite  the  bordering  tribos  urnler 
his  banner  were  thwarted  by  religious  iudiuer- 
ence  and  political  dissensions.   Yet  his  general 
Wrangel  held  positions  on  the  Soonja  and  the 
Sonlak,  and  lie  liimself  by  a  sndden  and  daring 
incursion  into  Kaklicti  alxirmtd  iho  livissiau 
garrisons  as  far  as  Tiflis,  and  aided  in  prevent- 
ing the  Ru.ssians,  after  their  victory  at  Kurn  k- 
iiere,  from  advaiioiug  on  Kara,    in  this  exne- 
dition  two  Georgian  princesses  f«U  into  nli 
han  1^.    Ho  proposed  to  exchange  tliem  for 
eldest  son  Jemal-EddiOf  who  iuid  been  taken 
prisoner  at  the  first  oaptora  of  Aliuko,  had 
baanadacalad  at  Bt,  Petavsbws^  and  U  ^ 
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obine  an  officer  in  the  imperial  guard.  Alter 
long  negotiations  the  exchioge  wai  cflectcd. 
The  Kiissianf^  hIho  pfiid  him  a  ransom  of  40,000 
rubles,  for  which  he  perhapa  consented  to  an 
amiitioe.  After  the  |»eaoe  of  Flariii,  the  Biu- 
mans  returned  with  rcncwptl  enerpy  to  the 
eabjeotion  of  tike  Cauca<$us.   The  chief  com- 
raflnd  mm  introited  to  Frinee  BtrlitindEyf  bnk 
the  operations  wl  tc  oxecnted  by  Gen.  Evdo- 
kimolf,  experienced  in  mountain  wartare,  who 
in  1867  opened  a  path  over  the  range  of  Sctch- 
aljki,  captured  the  fortified  pass  of  Goitimir, 
and  ohtaintnl  positions  which  rendered  the  Buh- 
niistiiou  uf  the  province  of  Salatau  inevitable, 
Shamyl  was  forced  to  retreat,  and  about  the 
same  time  his  eldof^t  aon  died  of  melancholy, 
imable  to  resume  hia  father^s  purposes  and  hab- 
its ifler  bis  long  experience  of  civilization,  and 
his  second  son  vs     wounded  in  battle.  Still 
more  Qofortanato  fur  him  waa  the  campaign  of 
1868.  EvdiAnmoff  aoipibed  the  p«aa  or  Ar- 
gun, ami  destroyed  about  100  villa-res,  whoso 
inhabitants  lied,  or  submitted  to  him  and  were 
transplanted  to  districts  commanded  byBwh 
sian  forts.   By  a  bold  countermarch  Shamyl 
fell,  Au<:.  11,  u[>on  the  division  of  Mishtchen- 
ko:  but  after  a  hard  contest  hia  forces  were  put 
to  W^tf  and  a  large  part  of  liia  ttnns  and  rap- 
plies  were  taken  by  the  enemy.  Meantime 
Kvdcddmoff  pursued  hb  advautagea,  and  ap- 
pfOMbed  Wadoi^  which  tar  14  y««n  had  been 
the  centre  of  the  prophet's  power,  and  which 
was  strongly  fortified,  and  defimded  by  hia  aon 
Kaai-lfiabom  with  7,000  bmii.  The  negie  had 
continued  for  7  weeks,  when,  on  April  12, 
186i),  it  was  decided  to  bombard  and  storm  it. 
Shamyl  himfielf  arrived  with  a  small  body  of 
cavalry,  only  in  time  to  see  that  breacbea  had 
been  made  and  that  fiirth<T  reei-^fnTice  was 
LopeJes-<5  and  fled  with  his  snrvivitig  tuilowers 
into  the  ravines  of  tho  monntaioa.   The  au- 
thority whirh  lie  had  wielded  t'or  a  quarter  of 
a  century  was  now  lost.   The  tribes  generally 
daaaited  him,  and  the  diiefr  anbmitted  to  Bus* 
pifl.    Even  Daniel  Bey  surrendered  himself  un- 
conditionally, and  received  pardon,  since  he 
transferred  Irib,  the  most  important  fortreai 
after  Weden.    The  only  sejit  of  rebellion  that 
remained  was  the  mountain  fortress  of  Ghunib, 
in  which  Shamyl  had  taken  refuge  with  400 
fol]ower>«.   This  fortress  was  on  a  plateau,  de- 
fended on  one  side  by  massive  walls  with  8 
cannon,  and  on  all  others  by  its  steep  craggy 
aSdea.  But  thaaa  aldea  ware  scaled  by  3  Rus- 
sinn  columns,  favored  by  n  thick  mist  (Sept.  G  ), 
and  after  a  de^rate  contest  the  prophet  re- 
cognized tha  daerea  of  fiile,  and  yieldMtothe 
conqueror.     His  wives  and   trensnre  were 
i^iared  tahim,  and  he  waa  taken  to  St.  Peters- 
borg,  whara  Alaxandar  II.  did  honor  to  hhnaatf 
by  his  treatment  of  the  captive.   He  remained 
ft  few  days  in  tho  capltiil  and  in  Moscow,  and 
then  proceedeil  to  Ka]o(<t.'a.  wliere  he  has  biuce 
resided.    He  nnide  tho  ha[)pieat  impression  bj 
the  tar  t  and  spirit  which  he  displayed  in  con- 
varaatioti.    A  Kusaian  eye-witness  deacrib<)s 


him  as  tall,  broad-ahouldered,  liu^gard,  with 
deep-eet  eyes,  and  a  long  dark  red  beard ;  he 
walks  slowly  and  with  dignity  ;  his  furrowed 
lineaments  reveal  his  intellectual  power,  and 
hia  palaaaaa  and  an  tur  of  debility  beapaalc  tlia 
sorrow:  liiflt^en  under  an  impressive  repose. 
His  most  striking  characteriatio  fromearliaet 
childhood  has  been  religions  eameetneaa.  Aa 
a  boy  he  passed  whole  days  in  solitary  medita* 
tion,  prayer,  and  reading  the  Koran.  Believ- 
ing hunself  endowed  with  the  gift  of  prophecy, 
and  possessing  a  mastery  of  fervid  eloquence, 
it  seemed  for  year^  doubtful  whether  he  would 
become  a  dervish  or  a  soldier.  The  laith  of 
Muridi.-jm,  of  which  he  was  the  prophet,  is  Soo* 
feeism  rendered  more  intense  and  etfeotiva  bj 
the  earnest  profession  of  the  Koran. 

8HAK6HAI,  or  Shavgbjui,  a  city  and  sea^ 
port  of  China,  in  the  province  of  Kianp-j^u,  sit- 
uated on  the  left  bank  of  tho  Wooanng  river, 
about  14  m.  from  its  month  in  the  astaary  of 
the  Tangt,-^e-KiaTi^',  in  lat.  3IM0'  N.,  long.  121' 
80'  £.,  about  170  m.  £.  8.  £.  from  Nanking; 
pop.  estimated  at  160,000.  It  stands  in  a  fer- 
tile ])lain,  and  consists  of  a  walled  town  and 
several  Rubin-bs,  the  most  important  of  which 
is  that  occupied  by  the  foreign  merchants.  The 
wall  is  high  and  thick  and  nearly  6  m.  in  oii^ 
cuit;  but  there  is  considerable  vacant  spaee 
within  thi&  area,  and  toward  its  centre  were 
ara  many  gardena.  The  city  ia  entered  by  0 
gates,  and  the  street.s  are  narrow  and  filthy. 
The  bouse.'^  are  principally  built  of  brick,  and 
hsva  ganerally  a  mean  appearance.  There  ara 
tea  garden.s  which  occupy  a  large  square  neatly 
laid  out  and  planted  with  trees.  The  suburb 
occupied  by  the  foreign  merchants  containa 
many  handsome  gardana,  the  mansions  of  Eu- 
ropean and  American  mer(fi?oit>;,  nn'l  fi  neat 
church.  The  climate  is  h^iiu  tunes  unheaithy 
at  thaaeaaon  when  the  S.  W.  monsoon  ohangea. 
From  June  to  October  heavy  rain  falls,  and 
occasionally  floods  the  surrounding  country. 
The  manufactures  consist  chiefly  m  differaal 
kinds  of  filk  and  embroidered  ^roods,  citron, 
paper,  ivory,  and  ^lasa.  The  river  is  deep  and 
abont  900  yards  wide,  and  is  bordered  by  wara* 
honses  and  quays. —  Slianphni  is  connected  by 
rivers  and  canals  with  about  ^  of  the  Chinesa 
empire,  and  the  internal  trade  is  very  consid* 
erable.  Between  5,000  and  6,000  vessels  ara 
employed  in  it,  and  npward  of  7,000  sea  going 
crai't,  exclusive  of  boats  and  fi&hing  veaseia,  are 
engaged  in  tha  ooastlnff  trade,  m  1668,  tHit 
foreign  vessels  entered  the  port,  of  an  aggregate 
of  242,624  tons ;  of  these,  290,  of  12Q^  tooa, 
ware  British,  and  97,  d  66,380  tona,  waa 
der  the  flag  of  the  United  States.  The  exports 
oonaiat  principally  of  tea,  silk,  oamphor,  and 
poraeUdn,  and  in  1688  amonntad  to  $4o,82d,- 
163.  beside  $14,243,978  of  treasure.  Of  the 
tea  exported,  the  United  States  took  21.122,- 
644  lbs.,  Great  Britain  20.271,657,  and  other 
oountries  4^071,401  :  total,  45,405,702  Ibi^ 
Daring  the  same  year  72,72I>  bales  of  ^ilk  were 
exported,  64,375  of  which  were  raw  and  6,464 
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were  thrown;  96,461  lMlww«n  shipped  fbr 
Great  Britain  direct,  42,775  for  Great  Britain 
and  Europe  indirectly,  1,683  for  the  United 
States,  and  1,870  fur  othur  places,    Tho  iin- 

Sorts  consiBt  of  grain,  flour,  fura,  cotton,  coals, 
ifferent  kinds  of  manufactured  goods,  silver,  ana 
o^om.  In  ludb  the  total  value  of  the  imports 
was  eifcliiiated  at  $59,858,480,  tu.  :  goods  and 
nicrf'mndi?^.  $20,47^,000;  specio  and  bullion, 
$6)130,000;  opium,  $23,7^3,480.  Among  the 
ksporta  wwe  414,606  pieoes  of  Amerioan  gray 
twills,  and  3fi,400  pieces  of  sheetinc:^.— Shang- 
hai was  taken  bj  the  British  in  June,  1842,  bat 
was  given  up  the  following  3rear  after  the  rati- 
ficatio&  of  their  treaty  with  the  Chinese,  when 
it  became  one  of  the  5  ports  opened  to  foreign 
commerce.  The  trudo  ha:*  since  then  been 
gteatly  extended,  and  tbe  important  e  of  the 
place  mncb  increased.  In  Sept.  18">:5.  it  was 
captured  by  the  rebels,  but  was  shortly  after- 
wtrd  evMtiated,  and  has  siiioe  been  several 
times  threatened  by  them. 

SHANNON,  a  S.  E.  oo.  of  Missouri,  inter- 
seeled  by  Onrrent  river ;  area,  about  800  sq.  m.; 

?op.  in  1860,  2.284,  of  wbom  ]:)  were  slaves, 
lie  snrfiice  is  uneven,  and  partly  occupied  by 
pine  forests.  Miues  of  copper  and  iron  are 
worked.  The  productions  in  1860  were  2,248 
bushels  of  wheat,  4r..r,3D  of  oat^.  nt;,7i3  of  In- 
dian corn,  and  2, Ho 7  lbs.  ol  wool.  Capital, 
Eminence. 

SlIANNl^y,  the  largest  river  of  Ireland, 
rises  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Cuilcagh  in  the  N. 
W.  part  of  the  eoniity  Oavan,  flows  8.  W.  for  a 

few  miles  to  Louph  Allen,  thence  by  a  cireni- 
tana  but  generally  S.  ooyrse  through  Lough 
Bee  to  Loogfa  Derg,  and  tiienee  B.  8.  V.  to 

Limerick,  below  wliitb  tbe  river,  hero  called 
the  Lower  Shannon,  tiows  W.  8.  W.  through  a 
broad  estuary  to  the  Atlantic.  Its  total  length 
is  aboat  220  m.  It  forms  the  boundary  line  be- 
tween the  counties  Leitrim,  Lon^'ford,  West- 
meath,  King^s,  Tippernry.  Limerick,  and  Kerry 
on  the  £.  and  8.  E.,  and  liosronimon,  Gahvay, 
and  Clare  on  the  W.  1  S.  W.  Beside  the 
large  lakes  or  expauaious  uauicd,  it  passes 
tilrongh  sereral  smaller  ones,  and  portions  of 
its  course  are  very  picturescjuo.  Its  larfxest 
affluent  is  the  Suck,  which  enters  it  from  the 
W.  between  Loughs  Ree  and  Dwg;  others  are 
the  Boyle,  Fergus,  Inny,  Brosna,  Mulkerna,  and 
Maij;.  The  principrd  towns  on  its  banks  beside 
Limencit  are  Leitrim,  C'arrick,  Athloue,  and 
Killaloe.  The  tides  in  the  estuary  of  the 
Shannon  vary  between  14  and  18  feet,  and  ves- 
sels of  400  tons  can  ascend  as  far  as  Limerick ; 
the  navigation  has  been  improved  thronghont 
tbe  entire  len  j-tb  at  a  cost  of  about  $2,nno.OOO, 
and  it  communicates  by  canals,  &c.,  with  Dub- 
lin and  the  nvers  Barrow  and  Snir  and  varions 
other  parts  of  Ireland.  Tbe  total  descent  of 
the  river  between  ita  source  and  the  sea  is  345 
Ibet,  but  the  greater  part  of  this  fall  is  before 
Ik  enters  I^ongh  Allen,  only  11  m.  from  its 
sonrce.  In  tbe  narrow  parts  of  tb<^  c"=»tiiary  tbo 
tide  runs  witit  great  turce,  and  ul  liie  8priugs 


has  the  appearance  of  a  bore.  Tha  Wkmam 

is  famous  for  its  eel  fishery. 

iSHANNY,  the  name  of  the  marine  spinv- 
rayed  hahes  of  the  blenny  family,  aod  the  ge- 
nus pholu  ^enu).    They  ditier  from  the 
blennies  proper  in  having  the  head  vk  itl^vi:: 
crests  or  tentacles ;  the  body  is  elongat4ed  and 
compressed,  with  large  pectorals,  rounded  eaa* 
dul,  ventrals  nn  ler  the  throat  and  of  2  rays, 
and  a  single  mterrupted  dorsal  all  along 
baok,  simple  and  fiezible;  tihe  ddn  in  naked; 
mouth  small,  with  large  lips  and  seitiicirculftr 
opening ;  teeth  in  single  series,  numerona,  small, 
and  pointed ;  there  is  no  air  bladder ;  the  stoia- 
ach  is  thin,  without  ceecal  dilatation,  and  Ihii 
intestine  simple  without  pancreatic  «eea:  ajw 
erturo  of  oviduct  between  anus  and  ujiaary 
ean^,  and  a  tut't  of  piqitilffl  around  tbo  aeminal 
opening.    The  European  shamiy  (/*.  IxriMy 
Flem.)  is  rarely  more  than  5  inches  long ;  the 
eolors  vary  much,  some  being  mottled  wfdi 
reddish  brown,  black,  an  1  white,  and  othcrt 
nniibrmly  dusky;  the  head  ovw  tbe  eyes  is 
rounded,  ftom  tteee  tiie  profile  bein^  nearly 
vertical,  and  between  them  a  deep  groove; 
the  irides  are  scarlet,  and  the  cheeks  tumid ; 
the  eyes  have  movements  independent  of  each 
other.   They  are  abundant  on  the  rocky  comIb 
of  Enpland  and  France,  keeping  on  the  bottnic. 
and  hiding  under  stones  at  low  tide  to  guard 
against  voracious  fishes  and  long-billed  birfc; 
tbo  food  consists  of  small  niollusks  jind  crafUm- 
ceans,  which  they  detach  from  the  rocks  by 
the  sharp  teeth ;  they  ^awn  in  summer ;  th^ 
are  of  small  eize,  Bwim  in  sboales,  and  are  o:  rto 
value  as  food  to  man.   The  larger  specimens 
have  the  habit  of  ereeping  out  of  water,  bv 
means  of  tbe  ventrals,  as  the  tide  reoedoa,  lad- 
ing in  holes  of  the  rocks,  and  there  r^rti^iining 
until  the  tide  again  rises ;  they  occupy  these 
holes  singly,  vfith  the  head  outward,  retiri^ 
backward  at  tbe  approach  of  danrrer;  they 
have  been  known  to  live  30  hours  in  a  drj 
box,  and  are  very  soon  killed  by  fresh  water. 
It  b  a  matter  of  considerable  physiologie.il  iu« 
terest  to  ascertain  how  this  fish  is  ^nablftd  to 
five  so  long  a  tune  ont  of  water ;  it  haa  no  lir 
bladder  or  mdimentary  lnn>?  for  the  ik  ration 
of  the  blood ;  it  is  not  stated  to  have  any  spe- 
eial  arrangement  of  the  gills  or  aocessory  s«o 
for  retaining  water ;  the  gill  openings  are  very 
larjre,  just  tbe  opposite  from  the  case  in  the 
eels  and  other  tisbes  which  live  long  out  of 
wat«r,  and  would  permit  tlio  giOs  to  beoona 
very  soon  dry  and  improper  to  circnlate  the 
blood ;  and  it  would  be  supposed  that  this  fidi 
would  perish  out  of  water  as  soon  as  tiie  mack* 
errl.  lirrring,  and  others  with  lartro  pill  fjHn- 
iugs.   Floorens  maintains  that  the  death  frota 
asphyxia  in  these  eases  is  not  so  mndi  lirom  the 
drying  of  tbo  j^ills.  as  from  tlie  uills  subsiding 
into  a  compact  mass  and  presenting  too  small 
a  surface  for  the  action  of  the  air  on  the  con- 
tained blood ;  whether  this  fish  has  any  special 
mocbnnism  for  separating  tbe  leaflet^  of  the 
gills  is  not  ascertained,    ll  must  be  remeo^ 
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l>«red  that  the  body  ia  soft  and  gcalele.^^! :  ruta- 
lieous  respiration  is  very  important  in  batru- 
cliiuns,  and  perhaps  the  neeesfiory  oxygenation 
of  the  blo(>d  is  etrectod  tlirongh  the  skin,  as  in 
t^txe  tynbranchut  of  iSuriuaui,  when  the  gills  are 
siLOt  in  aetioii,  under  the  control  of  the  par  va- 
^um  nerve ;  perhaps  also  air  may  be  swallowed, 
and  intestioal  rosjpiration  supply  the  necessary 
oxygen,  as  in  eoftt^it.   The  gill  openings,  how- 
over,  though  large,  may  be  accurate  ly  shut,  and 
tJbo  buJging  cheeks  may  thus  retain  sufiicient 
water  to  prevent  the  desiccation  of  the  gills,  as- 
sisted probably  by  the  i^kin  as  a  respiratory  or- 
san. — ^Tlie  radiated  shimny  (/*.  HubhifitrrotuSy 
otorer),  fonnd  rarely  on  the  coasts  ot'Mussachu- 
eett.s  and  New^  Tork,  is  aboat  6  inches  long,  of 
A  reddi-h  brown  color  above  and  yillowi.sh 
white  below,  with  3  dark-colored  bauds  pass- 
ing? backward  from  the  eyes ;  the  lateral  luie  la 
euljbifurcated,  and  there  are  filaments  on  the 
nostrils.   The  Carolina  shaony  {F.  CarolinuM^ 
Oar.),  from  the  coast  of  the  aonthem  states,  la 
aboot  4  inches  long,  of  a  greenish  c  olor  with  4 
or  5  irregular  cloaded  spots  along  the  back,  and 
l»rown  spots  on  the  fins. 

SHAKR,  an  extensive  family  of  niarino  car- 
tilaginous fishes,  with  the  rays  or  skates  and 
the  chimjera  or  sia  cat  fonuing  the  order  of 
plagiostomee  or  selachians,  elevated  uii«K  r  the 
latte  r  name  lo  a  class  by  Agassiz.    The  sharks 
juiiy  be  distinguished  from  the  rays  by  their 
elongated  fusiform  body^  branchial  apertures 
on  the  sides  of  the  neck,  pectoral  fins  of  the 
naoal  fonu  and  sitaatioUi  and  lar^e.  tleshy,  and 
powerfn!  tail^  which  is  tiie  prim-ipal  organ  of 
locomotion;  the  nose  is  pointed  and  projects 
beyond  the  mouth,  which  is  large  and  armed 
-with  formidable  cutting  teeth  in  several  rows; 
the  npper  sor&ce  of  the  head  often  presenta  • 
pair  of  re^inratory  spirarU-s;  the  eyelids  are 
distinct^  with  a  free  margin,  and  many  have  a 
^etitating  membrane ;  the  cartilaginous  scapu- 
lar arch  is  not  attarhed  to  the  sjtinal  column, 
which  contains  more  ossific  matter  than  the 
other  parts  of  the  akdeton,  the  bodies  bdns 
frequently  largely  jjcrforated  by  sailors  ana 
used  as  rings  to  confine  their  cravats;  the  gills 
hare  their  margins  attached,  the  water  escaping 
by  5  branchial  openings  (sometimes  more) ;  the 
skin  is  rough  with  osseous  tubercles,  and  is 
sometimes  used  for  smoothing  wood ;  the  liv- 
er is  Talnablc  for  its  oil,  and  the  fiesh  is  fre- 
quently eaten  by  fishermen  and  sailors;  the 
aortic  bulb  has  several  series  of  valves,  and  the 
fhortness  of  the  intestine  is  counterbalanced  by 
the  extended  spiral  valve.    They  are  essentially 
eamivoroiis  animals,  and,  as  in  the  birds  of 
prey,  the  femaleB  are  larger  and  fiercer  than 
the  males;  they  swim  with  great  ea'^e  and 
rapidity,  playing  around  the  fastest  ships  and 
steamers;  they  are  extremely  voradons,  de* 
Touring  either  Uving  or  dead  animal  matters, 
bnt,  from  the  sittnttion  of  the  mouth  on  the 
Udcr  side  of  the  head,  are  obliged  to  turn  on 
the  ride  or  back  in  order  to  seize  A  large  object. 
Mmj  of  the  smaller  s;>e(  ics  hare  rec^ved  the 
vou  xiT. — 36 


names  of  dog  and  hound,  with  various  canine 
epithets,  from  their  habit  of  following  their 
prey  in  packs.  Sharka  are  higiher  than  ordi- 
nary fishes  in  the  phenomena  of  reproduction; 
there  is  with  them  true  sexuid  union,  and  they 
are  ovoviviparous,  that  is,  the  eggs  are  hatched 
in  tht  oviducts,  though  they  are  often  expelled 
before  the  embryo  has  quitted  them ;  the  egg 
presenta  in  its  early  derelopment  many  peca- 
liarities  of  those  of  the  higher  vertebrates.  In 
some  the  eggs  are  received  into  the  villous 
ovldnct,  in  which  as  in  a  uterus  the  young  are 
developed ;  under  these  circtmistances  ova  are 
observed  in  ditfercnt  stages  of  di-velopment, 
and  Irc'iuently  one  in  each  oviduct.  In  others 
the  egg  is  reoeived  in  a  homy,  semi-tram^ 
parent,  oblong  case,  with  long  convoluted  ten- 
drils at  each  corner,  deposited  near  the  shore 
In  the  winter  months,  and  prevented  from 
being  too  rudely  treated  l>y  the  waves  by  the 
tendrils  mooring  it  to  a  sea  weed  or  other  body : 
the  case  has  an  elongated  fiasnre  at  each  ena 
fi>r  the  entrance  and  exit  of  water,  and  the 
young  shark  escapes  at  the  end  where  the  head 
is  situated;  the  young  animal  swims  about  for 
a  time  deriving  its  nourishment  from  the  at- 
tiiched  yolk  bag,  which,  when  it  is  able  to 
take  food  by  the  month,  is  absorbed  as  in  birds 
and  mammals.  The  egg  caaea  are  oAen  eaat 
asliore  by  the  waves,  and  are  commonly  known 
as  sailors'  parses.  About  100  species  of  sharks 
are  known,  mostly  in  northern  watm  and  the 
eastern  hemisphere ;  some  are  almost  cosmop- 
olite, while  outers  have  a  limited  geographical 
distribution ;  the  family  contains  the  laigeat  of 
the  fishes,  the  great  basking  shark  attaining  a 
lengtli  of  more  than  30  feet. — In  the  family 
teylliUhe^  generally  called  dog  fishes  to  die- 
rtngniah  them  from  the  sharks  projter.  spout 
holes  arc  present ;  the  snout  is  short  and 
bluni ;  the  pill  openings  are  5,  the  last  one 
over  the  base  of  the  pectoral;  2  dorsala,  fkr 
back  and  behind  the  vcntrals;  an  anal  present; 
caudal  long,  truncated  at  the  end,  witli  a  notch 
on  the  unoer  ride ;  no  caudal  pit ;  a  furrow  at 
the  corners  of  the  mouth;  teeth  with  a  pointed 
median  cusp,  and  4  or  5  small  poiuta  on  each 
side ;  the  parts  about  the  mouth  and  noae  in 
some  genera  are  divided  into  flaps  arid  barbels, 
evidently  organs  of  touch,  nece»ary  in  their 
rapid  passage  along  the  bottom.  They  are  orl- 

f arous,  and  the  eggs  resemble  tliose  of  a  skate, 
n  the  genus  frj/l/hiv}  (Mull,  and  Ilenle)  the 
spout  holes  arc  close  behind  the  eyes,  and  the 
nostrils  near  the  mouth  and  valved ;  dermal 
sc.'iK  s  tricuspid.  Most  of  the  species  are  found 
around  the  southern  coasts  of  Africa;  they  are 
among  the  smallest  of  the  aharke,  and  live 
near  the  ground.  There  are  2  species  on  the 
English  coast,  the  <2>'.  eatulus  (Cuv.)  and  JS. 
eanieula  (Cvv.).  The  Ibnner  is  S  or  8  feet 
long,  l)rowni^h  gray  above,  with  n  few  largo 
blackish  and  white  spots,  and  whitish  below; 
the  food  consbts  of  fish,  mollusks,  and  crus- 
taceans ;  the  female  deposits  about  20  eggs, 
■ooording  to  Cnvier.    The  latter,  the  amaU 
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spotted  dof?  fish,  about  2  feet  long,  is  of  n  moro 
reddish  tint,  with  more  numeroud  and  smaller 
^«pots ;  it  is  widely  distributed,  followiiiir  ships 
anil  seizing  wliatover  falls  or  is  thrown  over- 
board ;  it  eats  chiefly  fish,  bnt  haa  been  known 
to  attack  fishermen  and  bathers ;  it  lie§  in  am- 
bush in  the  mud  or  among  weeds,  darting 
tlipnpe  upon  its  prey.  Both  these  species  are 
the  pLstH  of  the  fishing  stations  all  along  the 
const,  esjtocially  among  the  Orkney  islands, 
robbing  the  Iine«  nt  every  opportunity,  and 
not  uodb'equently  caught  themselres ;  the  flesh 
is  white,  bnt  dry  and  flbrons,  and,  thongh  eaten 
by  the  fislierrnon.  is  rarely  brox]^:bt  tn  m-.rltpf : 
in  the  Orkneys  they  are  skinned,  split,  and 
dried ;  the  sUn  is  nsed  Ixy  cabinet  makers  aa  a 
fine  rasp,  and  the  liver  is  valuable  for  its  oil. 
Among  the  other  genera  and  species  of  N.  £. 
Asia  are  many  whose  fins  are  esteemed  a  deM- 
eaoy  for  soups  by  the  Chinese;  the  English 
species  are  doubtless  as  good  for  this  purpose, 
and  in  some  localities  the  fins  might  be  protit- 
ably  collected  for  exportation. — Under  the  name 
of  wuali  Ouvier  comprehended  all  the  other 
sliarlDi,  exoept  the  hammer-head  and  monk 
fish,  of  which  he  made  distinct  genera;  Owen 
gives  the  name  of  nyefif'tnff  .i  to  a  portion  of 
the  tquaii^  chiefly  carcharida  and  galeida  (de- 
■eribed  1)elow),  the  presence  of  a  nictitating 
membrane'  to  the  eye  being  accompanied  with 
a  greater  induration  of  tlie  skeleton.  In  the 
ftunily  carcharida  there  are  2  dorsals  and  an 
anal,  the  1st  dorsal  over  the  space  between 
the  pectorals  and  ventrnl-;  there  are  no  spont 
\xo\m.  and  the  last  2  gill  opcuiugs,  iiro  over  the 
pectorals ;  nostrils  generally  small,  pupil  per^ 
peiidicularly  ovhI,  and  mouth  boldly  oonvox; 
the  teeth  are  compressed,  triangular,  with  an 
entire  or  serrated  edge,  arranged  in  a  Unear 
series  like  those  of  a  saw,  in  several  rows,  of 
which  the  anterior  only  are  erected  for  use, 
the  posterior  lying  flat;  the  tail  has  a  diorfe 
under  lobe  and  a  notch  near  the  end  of  the 
upper ;  there  is  a  pit  above  and  below  the  base 
of  the  tail ;  the  intestinal  valve  is  longitudinally 
and  not  spinlly  loUed-;  skin  comparatively 
smooth.  The  j^enns rnrehariai (Mdll.  find  Henle") 
has  been  divided  into  various  subgenera,  but  uU 
have  the  nostrils  midway  between  the  mouth 
and  end  of  the  flattened  snnnt,  the  labial  cartila- 
ges very  small,  and  the  yolk  bag  connected  with 
a  kind  of  Qterine  placenta  in  the  smooth  or  vil- 
lous oviduct.  The  white  shark  (/'.  Tul'trrh, 
Guv.)  attains  &  length  of  80  to  85  feet,  and  a 
weight  tit  more  tbm  S,000  11m.  ;  the  color  is 
ashy  brown  above  and  wliitl-h  bolnw;  the 
head  is  largo,  the  gape  enormous,  and  the  body 
stout;  the  teeth  form  such  a  perfect  cntting 
apparatus,  that  the  body  of  a  man  may  be 
Cleanly  divided  at  a  single  bite ;  some  of  the 
jaws  of  this  species  (which  are  not  the  true 
jaw  bones,  however)  are  large  enough,  even 
when  shrunk  by  drying,  to  Blip  over  the  body 
of  a  man ;  it  has  been  seen  near  Calcutta  to 
swallow  a  ballook^s  head  and  horns  entire. 
This  is  the  man-eater  shark  about  whiah  ao 


mnny  stories  have  been  circulated,  and  i:  a 
certain  that  homan  remains  have  been  lonaA 
in  its  stcMnaeh ;  It  is  glattoBom,  aavapa,  ail 

bold,  and  is  truly  the  tiger  of  the  <x'eaii  ri 
ordinanr  food  consista  of  large  liak,  seek, 
cvttle  flshes,  and  even  decaying  animal«sttiia 
Tt  is  found  in  almost  all  oceans,  thoogh  XDiast 
abundantly  in  tropical  waters,  and  is  a  rapid 
and  surface  swimmer;  it  occasionallT  makes 
its  appearance  in  the  Meditemaean  and  on  riut 
British  coasts.  It  is  the  terror  of  sailors,  who 
ai  w  ay 8  kill  it  when  possible ;  as  it  follows  ship 
to  feed  upon  the  garbage  thrown  overbcM^ 
and  bites  eagerly  at  any  large  bait  dragdi..r  & 
the  stern,  it  is  not  unfreMjaently  caught,  the  prv* 
canlion  being  takim  to  ent  off  the  tiJl  aa  aosB  as 
it  i-i  brought  on  board  in  order  to  prevent  \a- 
jury  from  this  powerful  organ.  ISiulars  haf«  a 
enperstfdon  that  it  keeps  company  w^  TeesA 
having  sick  persons  on  board,  being  snppo^ed 
to  ascertain  this  by  the  aciite  sense  of  pmelL 
in  hopes  of  fva^stiug  on  the  body  wheu  liirowm 
overboard ;  they  also  follow  slave  alups  fivm 
Afriea  to  America,  and  obtain  many  of  the 
victims  of  this  traffic;  bnt  it  is  givias  thea 
toomuch  credit  both  for  intelligence  andaeiile 
ncss  of  smell,  to  y»retend  that  their  romprjiy  a 
in  any  way  due  to  the  expectation  of  a  xaesl 
of  human  flesh.  Thdr  sense  of  hearing  ia  vety 
fine,  if  we  can  jndj^e  from  the  lar:-v  sizt-  nf  tL« 
semicircular  canals  and  Testibulo  of  the  ears. 
The  young  are  bom  alire  at  d^hrent  period^ 
nntil  20  or  30  are  produced ;  they  are  7  or  8 
inches  lon^  nt  l>irth.  This  sj>ecies  mof-fs  wi'h 
a  formidable  enemy  in  the  sperm  wli;ilo.  .jri  i  t* 
often  destroyed  by  it  after  a  long  ami  M  -  d  . 
combat;  like  all  sharks,  it  U  trrcri*ly  infested 
with  imUa  and  other  intestinal  worrn«.  The 
bine  shark  {O.  ^lemevt^  Cuv.)  is  a  smaller  ape* 
cies,  rarely  more  than  8  feet  l<>nc  :  \t  is  more 
slender  and  elegantly  formed,  and  the  okmC 
beantiftil  in  color  of  the  sharks,  being  fineslals 
blue  above,  and  white  below  ;  the  skin  is  gran- 
ulated and  rough.  It  is  distributed  in  most 
parts  of  the  globe,  and  is  very  bold  and  vors- 
cious;  its  principal  food  con-sista  of  herring; 
shnd.  and  other  migratory  fishes :  it  is  a  great 
pcsL  to  the  British  fishermen,  sattiipiug  off  ths 
fish  as  they  are  drawn  to  the  surmiM  and  Mtiag 
otf  the  lines;  when  hooked,  if  ihoy  cannot  di- 
vide the  line,  they  are  in  the  habit  of  roUi^ 
themselves  over  and  over  so  as  to  wind  it 
around  the  body,  WMnetirnes  lioyond  tl;e  j^-wer 
of  extrication  exoept  by  the  knife ;  they  ai»o 
make  great  liaToe  in  llie  pilchard  fiahery.  de- 
stroying the  nets  and  devouring  the  fish. '  Like 
the  white  shark,  this  species  is  often  affondtd 
by  the  pilot  fish,  which  follows  the  greui  selj- 
chiana,  as  human  parasites  do  men  of  wealth 
and  power,  for  the  sake  of  the  small  j  h  kinj? 
left  iu  their  tniin.  (See  Pilot  Fisn.)  There 
are  many  stories  of  the  extreme  alSection  of 
this  species  fcr  its  yoimg,  which  are  « ,id  to 
take  refuge  when  alarmed  in  the  stomach  of 
the  parent,  but  it  is  a  modifiostion  of  the  11017 
of  ue  lion  Ijiiig  down  happUy  wiA  tiie  liwl^ 
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lie  latter  being  inude  the  fatrnftr;  thtre  can 

no  donbt  that  small  sli.irk*?  j»re  often  found 
.11  the  stomachs  of  the  larger,  but  tltis  ia  rather 
:i  |>rc>of  of  cannibdUan  and  unscrupulous 
"acity  than  of  pnrcntal  affootion.  imd  the  re- 
t  urn.  of  the  young  sharks^  alive  from  the  stomach 
of  tli«  lAd  is  Mceedingly  improbable.  Of  the 
American  species  of  this  getiug  may  be  men- 
ikine<l  the  dusky  shark  (C.  obtcuru*,  Losueur), 
attaining  a  lengm  of  10  to  IS  fbet,  iuak  brown 
above  and  dirty  white  below,  occasionally  found 
on  thi'  cnn-^t  of  the  northern  and  middle  states; 
tlie  siuall  blue  shark  {C.  eceruleut^  Mitch.),  3  to 
0  feet  long,  slate  blue  abore  wd  whitit^h  he- 
lo-w,  found  in  the  s.ime  waters ;  and  Atwood's 
.shark  ((?.  Attcoodif  Storer),  coming  nearest  the 
trreat  white  shark,  attaining  a  length  of  13  or 
'  ?  feet  and  a  wciu'ht  of  1,500  lbs.    The  color 
of  the  last  named  is  leaden  gray  above  and 
white  below ;  it  has  been  caofifat  off  the  ooasl 
of  Massachusetts. — In  (be  fiiiuily  gah  idiT,  topi.'?4 
or  hoonds,  the  fins,  nostril^)  gill  openings,  and 
mo^iih  are  as  in  the  carehoftda;  there  are  very 
small  spout  holes ;  the  teeth  are  alike  in  both 
jawR,  with  cnttiiiL?  edges  and  a  cusp  pointing 
•  ibliquely  outward  ;  the  upper  lobe  of  the  tail  is 
!:;uch  the  loncrer  and  iioti  bed  near  the  end; 
the  s<  alf?  small.  3-ri<k'r(i.  with  a  median  cusp. 
In  the  geuus  yalen9  (Cuv.)  the  pupil  is  round 
abov«  and  anginlar  below ;  the  teeth  smooth  on 
the  inner  edire,  -orrated  on  the  outer,  with  the 
cu^  smooth;  the  median  teeth  straight,  jag- 
pred  at  the  base  on  eadi  aide ;  no  tail  pita,  and 
the  intestinal  valve  spiral.   The  cuuimon  tope 
or  penny  dog  ((?.  tul^aris,  Cuv.)  attains  a 
length  of  G  feet ;  the  body  is  fusiform,  of  a 
elate  gray  above  and  grayish  white  belou- ;  it 
is  rapacious,  though  les**  so  thnn  the  blue  shark, 
and  a  pest  to  the  fishermen  iu  s^ummer  on  the 
southern  < oasts  of  England ;  when  hooked,  if 
it  cannot  bite  off  the  line,  it  rolls  it -(.If  up  in 
it ;  the  young,  to  the  number  of  30  or  more, 
are  born  in  May  and  June ;  the  liver  is  of  some 
vahiL'  for  it?  oil.    Tin.-  arctic  tnpc  (galfocer<lo 
QTcticuM^  MalL  and  Ueule)  is  a  northern  speeies 
finmd  abont  Norway  and  Iceland ;  the  teeth 
are  unrated  on  both  ed;:res,  there  is  a  tail  pit 
above  and  below,  and  the  intestinal  valve  is 
longitudinal.   The  genus  mu*tdm  (Artcdi^  of 
tills  Camily  has  been  deseribed  nndw  Doo-Fish  ; 
in  this  the  teeth  are  pavement-liko  as  in  the 
rays. — In  the  famUy  iamnidm  the  gill  openinu's 
are  very  laii^,  all  anterior  to  the  pectorals; 
they  have  no  nitiitating  membrane,  and  the 
fipout  holes  are  small,  tail  pits  evident,  caudal 
broadly  forked  and  nearly  oreseentie,  tail  keeled 
rn  tlio  sides,  and  the  mtestiual  valve  spiral. 
In  the  genus  lamna  (Oov.)  the  anoat  is  a  S^ded 
pyramid  with  a  short  nasal  flap,  the  spont  holes 
far  behind  the  eyes,  and  the  mouth  wide ;  tlie 
teeth  are  triangular,  not  serrated,  with  an  acute 
toothlet  at  the  base  on  each  side,  the  surface 
resting       the  jaw  being  deeply  concave; 
there  is  n  vacant  space  above  and  below  in- 
itead  of  mesial  teeth ;  skin  comparatively 
■Booth,  and  the  scales  very  small.  The  por- 


beagle shark  (X.  eomt/^tes,  Oov.)*  fonnd  oft 

the  northern  coasts  of  Enrope  especially  in  au- 
tumn, attains  a  length  of  9  feet ;  it  is  uniform 
grayish  black  above  and  white  below.  They 
nspociate  in  small  in^ck-s.  from  which  and  the 
porpoise-like  form  of  the  body,  the  oommon 
name  is  derived ;  they  feed  chiefly  on  fidies 
and    ccphalopods ;   they  are  ovoviviparouf". 
The  mackerel  shark  {L,  \pxyThina]  punctata^ 
IGteh.)  of  North  America  is  greenish  on  the 
back,  lighter  on  the  sid^  and  white  below ; 
the  teeth  are  narrow,  long  and  nail-like,  cal- 
culated for  holdijig  rather  than  cutting  prey; 
the  head  and  sides  are  punctured  by  a  series 
of  mucous  pores.    Like  the  Enplish  porbeagle, 
this  species  from  its  size  and  tbrmidable  teeth 
is  the  most  dangeroQS  of  the  common  shtrks, 
thoiu/h  it  is  not  ascertained  that  it  attnrVs 
man  unless  in  self-defence;  it  is  common  in 
summer  on  the  New  Englimd  ooasts,  and  is  a 
>rreat  post  to  the  mackerel  and  cod  fishers,  bit- 
ing ott'  both  tish  and  line ;  it  may  attain  the 
length  of  10  feet,  but  is  usually  not  more  than 
half  this;  it  received  its  name  from  its  follow- 
inf?  the  shoals  of  mackerel  on  which  it  feeds ; 
tlie  liver  in  valuablo  for  oil,  a  sin^de  fiiih  often 
yielding  6  or  7  gallons ;  though  generally  used 
by  ourriersonly,  when  made  carefully  from  fresh 
livers  it  is  as  good  as  whale  oil  to  bum.  The 
gray  shark  (wtontaxpis  griseut,  Ag.)  has  the  fo«a 
teeth  simple.  long,  conical,  witli  smooth  edges 
and  one  or  more  basal  toothlets ;  toward  the 
comers  the  teeth  are  smaller  and  more  inciso- 
rial ;  it  attains  a  length  of  4  to  7  feet,  and  is 
light  bluish  gray  above,  lighter  on  the  sides, 
an<l  white  below ;  it  is  not  uncommon  in  Long 
Island  sound,  and  of  late  years  in  Massachusetts 
bay.    In  the  genn<*  adarhc  fCuv.)  the  snout  is 
short  and  blunt,  and  the  gill  openings  almost 
meet  under  the  throat;  tiie  teeth  are  Teiy 
small  and  numerons.  conical,  without  serra- 
tions, curving  backward,  and  without  tooth- 
lets  and  notdies;  scales  small,  with  radiating 
curved  points,  so  that  the  Fkin  feels  rough  ;  the 
eyes  are  very  smalL   The  great  basking  shark 
(S.  euKrinw,  Cny.)  is  the  largest  of  tfato  class  of 
fislics,  attaining  a  length  of  30  or  40  fe  et.  and 
even  over  60  if  the  shark  stranded  at  Stronsa 
tn  1808,  and  described  as  the  sea  serpent,  be- 
longed to  this  species.   It  is  an  inhabitant  of 
the  northern  seas,  defending  in  summer  from 
the  neighborhood  of  Greeuland  and  Spitzber- 
geii  to  the  English  channel  and  the  middle 
United  States.    Notwithstanding  its  size  and 
strength,  it  is  the  least  ferocious  of  the  sharks; 
it  does  not  appear  to  fbed  on  fishes,  but  on  cut- 
tic  fishes,  rmstaceans,  medusoB,  at!'"  c  ^"!  'ni.  n'ld, 
according  to  Feonant,  also  on  sea  weeds,  it  is 
sluggish  in  its  movements,  and  food  of  reposing 
at  the  surface  in  the  sun  with  the  dorsal  raised 
in  the  air,  and  hence  called  sun  fish,  sail  fish,  and 
basking  shark  ;  under  these  circumstances  it  is 
easily  approached  and  liarpooned ;  this  is  often 
done  for  the  sake  of  the  oil  of  tlie  liver,  which 
amount'^  to  several  barrels  in  a  full-grown  fish : 
it  is  dangeroiis  to  attacl^  aa  from  ita  spsed  ana 
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strength  it  is  npt  to  pnll  a  bont  under  water  or 
evertnm  it ;  it  bos  been  known  to  drag  a  vcs- 
ael  of  70  tons  against  a  fresh  gale,  and  requires 

often  24hoiirH  to  fatigueand  kill  it.  It  isdark 
elate-colured  above,  and  lighter  below.  The 
8.  eUphca  (Leraenr)  la  probably  tbo  same  ape- 
ciea ;  it  hii^  been  taken  in  the  bay  of  Fundy  40 
feet  long ;  on  the  New  England  coast  it  is  call- 
ed the  bone  shark  by  fishermen. — In  the  family 
alopteiidm  the  anout  is  short  and  conical,  the 
spout  hol.'s  and  nostrils  very  smnll,  the  gill 
openings  &mail,  the  last  one  over  the  pectorals; 
month  oomparadTely  small,  the  teeth  uotaei^ 
rnti'd,  tri.iTfrnlar,  sharp,  and  alike  in  bdtb  jaws ; 
no  tooth  on  the  mesial  lino,  and  a  cresccntic 
fold  of  bUb  behind  the  upper  teeUi ;  the  Sd  dor- 
Bal  iipposite  the  anal  and  very  small ;  pectorals' 

I  large  and  triangular ;  upper  lobe  of  tail  as  long 
aa  uie  body,  with  a  pit  at  the  root ;  scales  amali 
and  3-prongcd,  and  intestinal  valvo  spiral.  It 

'  contains  the  single  genu.4  al&pias  (Raf.),  and  the 
single  species  A.  tulpes  (Raf.),  the  swingle-tail, 
fox,  or  thresher  ahtfk;  it  attains  a  length  of 
15  foot,  hut  is  generally  much  smaller  than 
this ;  the  body  is  fnsifurni,  bluish  lead-colored 
above,  white  bvlow.  with  light  blue  blotches 
on  tho  outer  edge  of  the  abdomen.  It  attacks 
its  prey  and  enemies  and  defends  itself  by 
blows  of  the  tail;  It  in  this  way  disperses  the 
shoals  of  enialler  cetareans ;  the  food  consists 
principally  of  herring,  mackerel,  and  other  sur- 
noe  and  ahoal  fiah  of smaU  stae.  Ttisfovmd in 
the  European  seas  from  tho  ModitL-rraiiean  to 
tho  coast  of  England,  and  also  on  the  American 
aide  from  the  British  provinces  to  the  middle 
states;  it  has  been  known  to  attack  fishing 
boats  in  the  bay  of  Fundy. — In  tho  family  cc»- 
traeiontida  the  nostrils  arc  tslit  to  within  the 
month,  which  la  it  the  fore  end  of  the  snont; 
the  spont  holes  are  rather  behind  the  ey^s ;  tlio 
gill  openings  small,  the  last  one  above  the  pec- 
torala;  a  spine  forming  the  front  of  each  dor- 
sal; tail  short  and  wide,  stn  riL"!:,-  lu  tched  l>e- 
low:  teeth  pavement-like,  in  rounded  oblique 
BOrallB ;  the  body  short  and  atont,  head  large, 
and  eyes  prominent.  The  genus  ce»traeion 
(Cnv.)  furnishes  the  only  living  representative 
of  a  family  numerous  in  the  secondary  geologi- 
cal epoch;  the  C.  PhiUipsli  (Cnv.)  attains  a 
length  of  2  or  3  feet,  and  is  bn>wni«»li  above 
and  whitish  below;  it  inhabits  the  racifie  from 
Austraha  to  Japan;  it  ia  called  nurse  in  Aus- 
tralia, and  cat  or  kitten  shark  in  China; 
the  young  are  often  seen  in  Canton  insect 
boxes. — In  the  fimulj  notidemiida  there  is  only- 
one  dorsal  and  no  nictitating  membrane ;  the 
upper  corner  fold  of  the  mouth  very  largo,  the 
imder  one  amdl ;  the  spont  holes  TSrtieal  and 
small;  there  are  G  or  7  gill  openings,  gradually 
decreasing  in  size,  and  all  before  tlio  pectorals ; 

.  a  mesial  upper  tooth,  the  rest  low  and  liat  toward 
the  comers  of  tho  mouth,  triangular  above  and 
serrated  below,  and  tho  foremost  crowded  and 
curved ;  lower  lubo  of  the  tail  eamnll.  tnmcated, 
and  notched  at  the  end;  notaili  mid  the  in- 
teetinal  valve  apiral.  The  genus  rwUdauvM  (Cuv.) 


ha.s  been  .subdivided  by  Rnfinesqne  into  htsam^ 
cAujtiUid  heptane  hut,  according  as  there  atti 
or  7  gill  o])enings ;  the  specias  are  somII,  whmt 
8  feet  long.    Th.  re  are  2  in  the  MediterraiMas, 
the  If.  (f>^i')  eiucreus  (Cuv.),  with  7  branchk 
openings ;  and  the  AT.  (h<x.)  grmut  (fu  v.),  wiA  \ 
6  branchial  openings,  ash-colored  above  aci 
whitish  below  ;  the  \mi  8<nuetime8  wanders  »  . 
far  as  the  English  coast. — Tn  the  family  ' 
ci(UB  there  are  sixtut  holes,  2  dorsals,  each  nut 
cd  by  a  ppine,  no  nictitating  membrane,  fcitd  5  j 
gill  openings,  all  before  the  pectorals ;  t««<L 
small  and  acute,  and  intestinal  valve  spiral ;  tl(« 
prineli);il  genu8,aamfAja«(Boii.n]>.).  has  been  de- 
scribed under  Doo-Fisa. — ^In  the  lamilj  »eywt- 
nides  the  dorsals  are  without  spines,  and  iMtt 
is  no  anal  nor  nic  titating  membrane;  thv  npp*? 
teeth  are  pointed,  the  lower  broader  and  cal- 
ting  and  not  denticulated ;  no  tiul  pits ;  intci' 
tinal  valve  spiral.  In  the  germs  $ei/mnus  (Cut.i 
the  spout  holes  are  far  behind  the  cycJK  the  gfll 
opcnmgs  small,  the  body  short  and  thick,  lad  | 
the  lobes  of  the  tail  not  very  unequal.  The 
Greenland  s-hark  (S.  lonalif,  flem.)  attains*  ^ 
length  of  about  14  fetsl,  aud  is  of  an  asdjy  gr^  , 
color ;  it  inhabits  the  arctie  aeas,  somet^ts  | 
visiting  the  northern  Bbores  of  Eurcj-e  and 
America.   It  id  a  great  enemy  of  the  whaki.  | 
attacking  them  flereely,  and  with  ita  Indsoriil 
teeth  scooping  out  at  everv  hit   a  piece  aslarpe  ' 
aa  a  mana  head,  the  mouth  being  2o  to  24 
inches  vide.  Aeoording  to  Sooresby,  they  gen- 
erally attend  the  cutting  up  of  whales,  hel{«a£ 
themselves  fi^ly  to  blubber;  the  men  oft«c 
fall  into  the  'wa4;er  among  them,  but  are  nc< 
attacked ;  they  are  so  tenacious  of  life,  and  so 
insensible  to  wounds,  that  they  will  return  to 
their  prey  after  having  received  lanoc  stabs 
which  would  kill  any  other  shark ;  the  mus- 
cles, especially  those  of  the  jaw?,  retain  thea* 
irritability  for  several  honrs  after  death;  Um 
heart  is  said  to  be  very  small,  and  its  pnladkaa 
only  6  or  8  in  a  minute,  whieh  w  ould  explaii 
their  tenacity  of  life  and  the  dithcultjr  <xf  rcftch- 
ing  any  vital  organ.  They  also  eat  email  lUhai 
and  crustaceans,  l  in  y  are  liablo  to  tho  attackf 
of  a  parasitic  crubtaeeuu  {lemcea  fim(*fffr. 
Grant),  2  or  8  inches  long,  which  fists  it~<j 
ao  often  to  the  cornea  of  Uie  eyes,  that  it  wti 
formerly  supposed  to  be  a  natural  appendaa«: 
Uiis  so  seriously  impairs  vi^^ion  as  sometimes  to 
make  them  apparently  blind,  so  as  neither  to 
attempt  escape  nor  avoid  a  threatened  b!<v(r 
The  nurse  or  sleeper  shark  {d,  btw^Dinna^  ik 
Eay;  mmnionif,  I«sueiur)  attains  a  length  ef 
8  feet ;  the  color  is  leaden  gray,  darkest  on  the 
bactu  with  a  black  lateral  line ;  the  fine  are  so 
amali  that  it  must  be  rather  alow  in  ita  move* 
ments,  and  it  is  generally  regarded  as  a  ground 
shark ;  the  skin  is  rough  and  prick ly  :  n  few 
specimens  have  been  caught  on  the  coast  of 
Massachusetts. — ^In  the  family  ggvatinidm,  bh 
termcdiato  between  the  sharks  and  rays,  fhp 
body  is  flattened  above  and  below,  and  discoid 
in  si)  ape  on  accoont  of  the  broad  peotoraii  and 
vetttral8|  aa  in  n^;  th«  month  la  rtirj irlla 
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mMI  it  the  and  of  tiie  oioat,  the  ejes  frniAll  and 
on  the  dursal  aspect  with  the  large  spoat  holes 
^^ehirtd  them ;  tho  head  ronnded  antoriorly ; 
the  pectoral*  separated  from  tlie  head  by  afur- 
T9W  in  wUeh  are  the  lon;z  and  closely  approxi- 
nr^ted  iriH  openings;  2  dorsals,  both  on  the 
tail,  tiirther  back  than  the  ventrals ;  tail  keeled 
on  ^  tidet,  and  tha  eondsl  nearly  or  quite 
tt-mmf frit  :d  :  male  olaspera  .small,  scales  conl« 
oaL,  with  atermmal  point;  teeth  conical,  irreg- 
ular. wMi  faterspMea.  Thew  are  tiio  eharae- 
ters  of  the  only  genns,  tquatina  (Dum.),  of  which 
the  best  known  species  (S.  angebtg,  Dnm.)  is 
oaUed  shark  ruy  from  its  appearance,  angel  tish 
front  the  VMomblant  e  of  the  expanded  pectorals 
to  wlntr*,  monk  lisli  from  its  rounded  head 
seeming  to  be  enveloiHtd  in  a  cowl,  and  tiddle 
ftdi  from  f  to  iceneral  shape.   It  attains  a  length 
of  7  or  8  feft,  and  U  ronirh  and  mottled  with 
brovn  and  bloish  gray  aboTe,  and  smooth  and 
dirty  white  below;  the  pectorals  are  lighter 
ai^  bordered  with  brown,  the  nostrils  covered 
Vy  a  ciliated  membrane,  and  a  row  of  spines 
aioug  tho  baek.    It  is  not  uucomoion  Iii  Eu- 
ropean  seas,  and  in  the  Heiliterranean,  where  it 
■wa*  known  to  Ari«totle,  in  wlio-c  time,  as  now, 
the  rough  c>kiu  whs  used  to  polish  wood.  Thoy 
are  frregarions,  fierce  and  dangerons  to  ap- 
proar  h.  hidoon?*.  and  very  roraoions.  swiniining 
■war  the  bottom,  and  deeding  on  flat  fishes  and 
oUier  species  fiyins  in  the  mnd  or  sand;  the 
yonng  are  p rod tu  ed  alive  in  June.  Tho  flesh  is 
white,  coarse,  and  tasteles**,  thonfiTi  formerly  es- 
teemed as  food.  A  8|)ecieH  has  been  doacribed  on 
the*  Amerieaii  coaatasthe  aS^.  Dumerili  ( Ix  sueur). 
— In  the  family  zyganida  there  is  a  nictitating 
SMmbrane,  no  spont  holes,  and  2  spinele^  dor- 
«le ;  the  head  b  flat,  with  the  oriiita  extended 
laterally  in  a  mo=;t  extraordinarj  manner,  flex- 
ible and  doubled  on  themselves  in  the  fcetus, 
h«k  standinfp  ont  at  right  angles  and  to  a 
greater  distance  as  age  advances ;  on  the  end 
nf  the«ie  lateral  pmce^sies  are  the "  largo  eyes. 
TFii-  strange  form  of  bead  is  found  in  no  other 
vertebrate,  and  onlj  in  some  dipteroos  inaects 
( y //>/<*f*,  Ac),  and  in  many  deeapod  cru^«taceans 
whose  eyes  are  at  the  end  of  long  oedicles. 
The  snont  i»  truncated,  so  that  fbe  head  re- 
sernMf.^  a  douhlo  hammer ;  tho  no«itril^  are  on 
the  front  border,  and  have  a  small  nasal  tlap ; 
the  teeth  arealike  above  and  below,  compress- 
ed pyramids,  sometimes  with  a  serrated  ex- 
ternal basal  rid^'e,  and  a  mesial  tooth  in  both 
jaws;  tail  pits  distinct,  and  oviduct  villous. 
8ach  arethe  characters  of  the  only  genas  zygce- 
nn  ( Otjv. )  or  fpht/r  t  (Van  dor  IToeven),  of  which 
the  be^t  known  species  is  the  hammer-headed 
4iark  (Z  [.9.]ma2^  Oar.);  it  attains  a  len^ 
of  13  fe.'t  or  more,  and  is  f^yish  above  with 
head  nearly  black,  and  whitish  below ;  the  iris 
is  yellow;  the  1st  dorsal  is  high,  triangnlar, 
falcate,  and  toward  the  u[>per  part  of  the  back, 
the  2d  smaller  and  near  the  tail.    It  U  found 
in  the  Mcditerraueim  and  in  the  warm  seas 
>f  mo«t  parts  of  the  globe,  especially  of  the 
£as(  Indiea,  and  generalljr  in  deep  water.  U 


is  so  ferodons  as  to  attack  persons  bathing, 

and  is  very  voracious,  feeding  chiefly  on  rays 
and  flat  fislies;  great  numbers  of  them  are 
sometimes  seen  together ;  the  flesh  is  leathery 
ai:(]  uritit  to  eat,  but  the  liver  yields  conaider- 
able  oil ;  a  female  opened  at  Penang  vrm  found 
to  contain  over  35  living  yonng.  The  Z.  iU>vro 
(Onv.),  with  a  head  more  resembling  the  blade 
of  a  f'hovel  than  n  hammer,  has  been  found  on 
the  European  and  American  coasts.  The  com- 
mon species  of  America,  between  Uaasaehnsetts 
and  Brazil,  once  considered  the  Z.  malUvs.  has 
been  described  by  Dr.  Storer  ("Proceedings 
of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,'* 
vol.  iii.  p.  71,  1H48)  an  the  Z.  areuata  ;  it  at- 
tain^i  a  h-ngtb  of  11  c»r  \'l  feet,  and  is  much 
dreaded  by  tishermen. — Sharks  of  large  size 
abounded  in  former  geological  epochs,  espedal* 
ly  daring  the  secondary  and  primary  periotls. 
In  some  of  the  tertiary  formations,  aa  at  Malta, 
teeth  of  fliiorks  hare  oeen  found  7  inches  long 
and  4i  wide  at  the  base,  which  many  have  sup- 
posed must  have  helonped  to  p^rantic  gpecies, 
perhaps  60  to  loO  IWi  long;  but  it  muat  be 
remembered  that  the  great  badring  shark  haa 
teeth  very  much  less  in  size  than  many  enrrha- 
rida  of  considerably  smaller  dimensionM ;  it  is 
probable  Iftat  these  large  teeth  belonged  to 
sharks  not  more  than  25  or  HO  feet  in  kn^'th. 

8HAKP,  Dakikl,  an  American  clergy- 
man, bom  in  HaddersSeld,  England,  Deo.  20, 
1783,  died  near  Baltimore,  Md.,  June  23,  1858. 
At  the  afje  of  22  he  e-mie  to  "NTew  York  as  the 
aj,'cut  or  factor  of  ;i  hirgo  ■  ouimercial  house  in 
Yorkshire,  afterward  stndicd  theology  under 
tho  Kev.  Dr.  Staughton  at  Philadelphia,  and 
was  ordained  as  uaator  of  tho  Baptist  church 
in  Newark,  N.  J.,  m  1800.  In  181S  ho  became 
pastor  of  the  third  (now  Clmrles  f^trecf)  Buiitist 
church,  Boston,  and  continued  there  till  his 
death.  He  was  an  active  member  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts missionary  society,  tho  forerunner 
of  the  home  misi^ion  soricty,  cme  of  the  editors 
of  the  "American  Baptist  Magazine."  one  of 
the  pioneers  in  the  movement  for  foreign  mis* 
sions,  and  an  officer  of  the  triennial  Baptist  eon- 
vcntion  almost  from  its  organization,  for  many 
years  the  president  of  its  acting  board,  and 
after  the  change  of  orgaiyzation  tue  first  presi- 
dent of  the  missionary  union.  He  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  northern  Baptist  education 
society  and  of  tho  Newton  theological  seminary, 
and  was  for  18  years  president  of  tho  board  of 
trn.stees  of  that  iit^titutiou.  lie  alm»  actively 
participated  in  every  enterprise  for  promoting 
the  temporal  or  spiritnal  welfare  of  the  people 
of  Boston,  in  1828  ho  was  chosen  a  fellow  of 
Brown  uairersity,  from  which  he  received  in 
the  same  year  the  d<  i-'ree  of  D.T)..  as  also  from 
Harvard  university  in  1843;  and  in  1846  he 
was  i^pointed  a  member  of  the  board  of  over-  * 
seers  of  the  latter  institution.  Dr.  6har[>'8 
pnhli-hed  writings  consipl  entirely  of  sennons 
and  addresses,  of  which  about  20  are  extant. 
Severd  of  them  hare  passed  through  a  nam* 
berof  editSona. 
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SHARP,  Oraktillb,  an  Englisli  ]»lulanthro- 

Jist,  born  iti  Duriuun  in  1784^  died  in  London, 
uly  f.,  1818.  He  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Thomas 
Sharp,  archdeacon  of  Northumberland,  and 
the  author  of  several  philological,  antiquarian, 
and  religions  works,  and  grandson  of  l>r  Tnhn 
Sharp,  arciibishop  of  York.  He  waa  educated 
ibr  the  har,  but  quitted  the  atodf  of  his  profes- 
sion for  !i  pliice  in  the  ortlnatu  o  ofFico,  which 
he  resigned  at  the  commencement  of  the  Amer- 
ican war,  from  disapprobation  of  the  course 
pursued  by  the  English  government.  He  then 
took  chambers  at  the  Temple,  intendint'  to  de- 
vote himiicif  to  literature.  In  1709  a  negro 
slave  named  Somerset,  who  had  been  brought 
to  England,  had  on  falling  ill  been  tnrncd  itrto 
the  streets  by  hb  master.  Sharp  met  him  and 
took  Um  to  8  hospital,  and  when  he  was  re- 
covered procured  him  :v  situation.  I^vn  years 
later  the  negro's  master  claimed  hiui,  and  had 
bun  arrested  and  imprisoned.  Shaxp  sum- 
moned  them  both  before  tlie  lord  mayor,  who 
discharged  the  slave;  but  the  maater  refusing  to 
give  him  up,  Sharp  brouglit  the  case  before  tljo 
court  of  kiiitr's  bench,  the  12  judges  of  which, 
in  ^lay,  1772,  decided  that  a  slave  <  ould  not  be 
held  in  or  transported  from  £n;;laiid.  From 
this  time  Mr.  Sharp  devoted  his  ])owcrs  to  the 
overthrow  of  the  slnvo  trade  and  of  slavery. 
Ho  wrote  nmnerous  pamphlets  on  the  subiect, 
and  in  1787  was  duurman  of  the  meeting  which 
formed  the  "Association  for  t!ie  Abolition  of 
Kegro  SJavcry."  He  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  British  colon  j  of  Siem  Leone,  drew  np 
a  plan  for  its  temporary  government,  and  s<:  nt 
many  negroes  there  at  his  own  expense.  He 
was  also  an  active  and  consistent  advocate  of 
popnlar  rights,  opposing  the  impressment  of 
seamen,  and  intcrferinf^  by  the  writ  of  hahoys 
corpus  for  their  relciwe;  advocating  jmrliamcn- 
tary  reform,  and  the  extension  of  jtrivileges  to 
Ireland ;  and  opposing  duelling.  His  writings 
on  these  and  other  subjects  were  very  numer- 
ona,  bnt  were  mostly  pamphlets  prepared  for 
temporary  purposes.  Among  tlioso  still  refer- 
red to  are:  "Representation  of  the  I^ustioe 
and  dangeroos  Tendency  of  Tolerating  olaTerj 
in  England''  (8vo.,  London,  1772) ;  Remarks 
on  the  Uses  of  the  Definite  Article  in  the  Greek 
Testament;"  *'  Treatises  on  the  Slave  Trade 
'*  Treatise  on  Duelling ;"  "  Declaration  of  the 
People's  Natural  Right  to  a  Share  in  the  Legisla- 
ture" (London,  1778) ;  "  Account  of  the  English 
Polity  of  Congregational  Courts"  (8vo.,  Lon- 
don, 1786);  and '"The  Law  of  Xaturo  and  Prin- 
ciples of  Human  Action."  His  biography  was 
written  by  Prince  Hoare  (4to.,  London,  1810). 
SHARP,  .Tame?,  a  Scottish  prelate  and  poli- 
'  tioian,  born  in  the  castle  of  Bans',  Banffshire, 
^  in  Kay,  161 .3,  assassinated  on  Magos  If nir,  near 
St.  Andrew's,  May  3,  1679.  He  was  educated 
for  the  church  in  the  university  of  Aberdeen, 
and  was  one  of  the  young  men  of  that  institu- 
tion who  in  1688  declared  tbenuelTCs  against 
the  "  Solemn  Leairne  and  Covennnt."  To  .avoid 
the  odimn  consequent  upon  tliis  act,  Shari»  went 


to  England.  Two  years  later  he  returned  &. 
Scotland,  was  chosen  one  of  the  i>rofe*5or» 
phUosojihy  in  St.  Leonard's  college,  St.  An- 
drew 8,  and  shortly  after  became  miniiter  of  tk 
parish  of  Crai  I .  He  is  said  to  have  been  one  if 
the  number  of  ministers  Mho.  in  Aug.  1f<fif.  irer: 
seized  bv  order  of  Cren.  Monk,  put  on  hosfu  » 
ship  in  the  Tay,  and  carried  prisoners  to  lap- 
land,  lie  returuc^l  to  Ids  eharge  at  Crail,  how- 
ever, while  his  companions  were  stiU  held  pri- 
oners,  and  it  was  asserted  that  his  freedom  hiC 
been  purchased  by  some  compliances  prtj* 
dicinl  to  the  Preshytcrtan  c.in>e;  bnt  he  retair- 
t'd  the  coufideucc  of  the  Presbyterians,  sad 
in  1060,  when  Monk  marched  npon  Xoniaa, 
he  was  regularly  accredited  to  that  prcncra!  u 
their  representative,  and  was  sent  over  to 
Oharles  n.  at  Breda  to  procore  from  bim  H 
possible  the  e>trtldi'-hment  of  presbytery .  H« 
was  received  yery  favorably  by  the  king,  sad 
obtained  the  royal  word  '*to  protect  and  jn- 
fiervo  the  government  of  the  chureli  of  Scn:- 
land,  as  it  is  settled  by  law,  without  violatieri." 
The  next  Scottish  parliament  however  repealic 
all  acts  pasfsed  since  1688,  the  church  "eeldsd 
I'V  Inw"  thus  becoming  the  old  I!]ii.«rr>T>»; 
church  ;  and  it  was  asserted  that  bLarp  wa>  hii 
accomplice  in  this  scheme.  While  in  London 
he  had  been  elected  profe?Por  of  divinity  in  St. 
Mary*e  college,  St.  Andrew's,  and  also  uppoict- 
ed  the  king's  chai^ain  for  Scotland  wHb  a  sal' 
ary  of  £200.  In  Dec.  1661,  he  was  con.secrairJ 
archbishop  of  St.  Andrew'a.  Thw  appoi^ 
ment  rendered  bim  ezcearirely  odioas,  nd 
most  bitter  denunciations  were  ntti  red  ; igaiss^i 
him.  The  wanton  cruelty  with  which  the  Cov- 
enanters were  persecuted  was  attributed  to  him. 
and  it  is  certain  tlint,  after  the  toat  at  Peot- 
land  hills,  when  he  had  received  the  king'; 
order  to  stop  the  execiitiuns,  he  kept  ii  for  some 
time  private.  One  Mitcliell,  a  preacner,  atumpc* 
ed  to  assassinate  him  in  the  streets  of  Edin- 
burgh. July  9, 1668 ;  he  was  appreheuded  5  years 
later,  mdncea  to  confosa  bis  attempt  by  a  prv>oh 
ise  of  piird  'i:  .tid  tlieii  <.\ecutid.  A  creaturf 
of  Sharp's  named  Coiiniclmel  had  made  hanrnd 
particniarij  obnoziona  to  tbe  Preebyteriim. 
and  9  men  formed  a  plan  to  waylay  and  nx-- 
der  hiin.  "While  they  were  waiting  for  thi» 
peri>on,  the  archbishop  passed  by  with  hisdaojd^ 
ter  and  a  few  attendants;  and,  shouting:  "The 
Lord  has  delivered  him  into  our  hands,"  thtj 
dragged  hfm  frum  h'\i>  coach  and  despatched 
liim  with  firearms  and  swords. 

SHARP,  .Tonx.  D.D..  an  En-lish  ].rc!nte 
born  iu  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  Feb.  16,  HH4, 
died  in  Batb,  Feb.  %  1714.  He  entered  dirisi  s 
colle^re,  Cambridge,  in  IHOO.  was  ordained  ia 
1667,  and  became  domestic  chaplain  to  Sir  He- 
neage  Finch,  was  made  archdeacon  of  Berfabirt 
in  1672,  prebendary  of  Norwich  in  1676.  rector 
of  St.  Giles-in-the-Fields, London,  in  lr';77. and 
dean  of  Norwich  in  1681.  He  wu^  thuplain  to 
Charles  II.,  and  attended  as  court  chaplaia  U 
the  coronation  of  Jiimci*  IL.  hv  whom  he  ^ss 
reappointed  to  that  ottice.    For  a  sermon  iu 
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1686  against  the  claim  of  the  Roman  churrli  to 
be  called ''the  onlj  visible  Catholic  church," 
the  king  made  an  ansaccessful  effort  to  bu»- 
pend  him  flrom  preadiintr  in  the  diooeee  of 
London.  He  prenched  before  the  prince  of 
Orange  in  168&,  and  prayed  for  King  James, 
though  the  throne  had  been  deolared  Tooant. 
In  the  ^'amc  year  and  hy  the  new  frovernment 
be  \raa  made  dean  of  Uanterbary,  and  in  1691 
archbishop  of  York.  He  preached  the  sermon 
at  the  coronation  of  Queen  Anne  in  1 702.  Hi-* 
sermoDS  were  published  after  hiB  death  in  7 
ToU.  8to.,  and  have  been  sereral  tfanes  reprint* 
t(l.  His  life,  by  his  son,  Dr.  Thomas  Sharp, 
archdeacon  of  Nortbnniberland,  was  published 
in  1829  (2  vols.  8vo.,  Lundoa). 

SH  ASTA,  a  K.  co.  of  California,  bounded  E. 
by  Nevada  territory,  and  W.  by  the  Coast  range, 
and  intersected  by  the  Sacramento  and  l^tt 
nvw ;  area,  4^800  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 4,860. 
The  surface  is  genernlly  nionntainons,  and  the 
soil  along  the  streams  fertile.  Considerable 
qnantitieB  of  grain  and  frnlt  are  prodnoed. 
Gold  is  very  abundant.    There  are  nninenms 
mineral  spring-,  the  most  celebrated  of  which 
are  the  Soda  springs  near  Sacramento  river, 
and  14  or  15  salt  spring.^.  Oapital.  Shasta  Oity. 
8HASTRA,  or  8n.\sTER.    See  Yt.u.k. 
SILVW,  LoiuEL,  an  American  jurist,  born 
in  Barnstable,  Mass..  Jan.  9, 1781,  died  in  Bos- 
ton, March  no,  1801.    He  was  graduated  ut 
Harvard  college  in  1800,  and  was  afterward  lor 
some  time  employed  as  an  u^her  in  tho  Frank- 
lin <n>u'  Brimmer)  school  in  Boston,  and  also 
as  assistant  editor  of  the  ^'Boston  Gazette." 
Be  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Sept.  1804,  and 
Immediiit  1r  after  commenced  practice  in  Bos- 
ton. In  1811  ho  delivered  a  discourse  before  the 
Boston  humane  society,  and  on  July  4,  1815, 
an  oration  before  the  town  authorities  of  Bos- 
ton.  In  1811  he  wa**  elected  a  representative 
to  the  state  legislature,  was  continued  iu  that 
office  for  4  succeeding  years,  and  was  again 
elected  in  1810.    In  1820  he  was  a  member  of 
the  conveution  lor  revising  the  constitution  of 
the  state.  In  1821  and  1829  he  was  a  member 
of  tho  j^rnate.  and  ng.ain  in  1«28  and  1820, 
The  charter  of  tho  city  of  Boston,  an  able  and 
oouprebensive  doemnent,  was  draughted  bj 
^lini.    Ue  hold  various  town  offices,  \v;u4  select- 
QUO,  and  a  member  of  the  school  committee. 
Bot  the  practice  of  the  law  occupied  most  of 
lii^  time  and  thoughts,  and  his  various  public 
services  were  never  allowed  to  interfere  with 
his^  duty  to  his  clients.    Upon  tlie  death  of 
Chief  Justice  Parker,  he  wa?*  apixiintc*!  hi;*  suc- 
'^^^r.  A;i-.  23,  1830,  and  held  the  office  till 
Aug.  ai,  iH6u,  when  he  resigned  it.   His  re- 
ported decbiotts  are  found  in  the  last  16  -nA' 
Qines  of  Pickering's  rc[K)rta,  and  in  those  of 
^tcalf,  Cashing,  a^d  Gray ;  in  all,  upward  of 
W  volumes.  In  many  of  these  Tolumes  more 
than  one  half  of  the  opinions  were  written  by 
toe  chief  jn.stice ;  and  in  general  those  in  the 
■wrt  novel,  important,  and  complicated  cases 
■ehgrhim.  Few  men  hare  eootrihnted  more 


to  the  growth  of  the  law  as  a  progresfflve 
science.  His  viperous  physical  conetitntion 
enabled  him  tu  l>t:ar  the  gigautic  lubora  of  his 
post  till  his  80th  year.  In  1853  he  paid  a  vidt 
to  En ^'1  and,  and  was  cordially  received  by  the 
Englisli  judges  and  lawyers.  He  was  an  over- 
■eer  of  Harvard  college  for  50  yeans  nnd  a 
member  of  the  corporation  for  80  years. 

SHAW  AN  AW,  a  new  ^.  K.  co.  of  Wiaoon- 
sin,  intwseoted  l>y  the  Oconto,  Wolf,  Erabar- 
ra>,  and  iJed  river.n;  area,  about  720  8<}.  m. ; 
pop.  iu  1860,  8,829.  Tho  surtaoe  is  generallj 
level  and  the  soil  fertile.  Lake  Shawanaw  is 
in  the  central  part,  and  fine  streams  of  witer 
abound.    Capital.  Shawanaw. 

SHAWL,  a  garment  worn  upon  the  shoul- 
ders  or  about  the  waist,  and  formed  eitiier  of 
wool  or  silk,  or  of  these  combined,  or  some- 
times of  hair  or  of  collou.    Tho  manufacture 
was  introduced  from  India,  where  the  famous  • 
Cashmere  shawls  liavo  Ixen  made  from  time 
immomoriaL   (See  Cashueke.)   In  England  it  « 
was  undertaken  in  1784  at  Norwieh  in  tiie  In> 
dian  style,  w'lDi  tlie  imyiorted  Tliibot  wool,  aud 
afterward  with  Piedmont  silk  warp  and  line 
worsted  ahoot,  the  designs  being  worked  in  by 
hand.   In  1805 atNorwich  theshawL  were  first 
completed  entirely  upon  the  loom.    About  the 
same  time  tiie  lUiiuufacturc  Wiui  introduced  in 
Paisley  and  Edinburgh,  and  is  still  continued 
at  tho  fonner  pl.ice  of  tho  Indian  pattern  with 
real  Cashmere  wool.   In  Paris  the  manulac- 
tnre  was  oomraenced  in  1802,  and  led  Jaoqnard 
to  the  invention  of  his  loom.    The  following 
are  the  principal  varieties  of  ahawls:  those  of 
Cashmere,  woven  in  India  or  imititfed  in  Eu- 
rope, with  the  det-iirns  cither  embroidered  Uj>on 
tho  fabric,  or  by  the  more  costly  method  work- 
ed into  the  web  in  the  process  of  weaving,  thus 
making  both  sides  of  the  shawl  alike ;  crape 
shawls,  made  of  silk  in  imitation  ot"  the  Chi- 
nese fubrics;  grenadines,  made  of  i>nk.  oi  a  pe- 
culiar twist;  chenilles,  of  silk,  often  combined 
with  ( otton  ;  chin6,  made  witli  a  warp  printed 
before  weaving;  barege,  of  wool,  in  imitation 
of  shawls  made  by  the  peasantry  at  a  place  of 
that  name  in  the  Pyr6n6ea;  ■wouIK  ii  shawl.s  of 
various  kinds;  and  tartan  plaids,  made  for  cen- 
turies in  Seodiand.  A  desmptlon  of  tiie  eolors 
of  tartans  worn  by  the  different  clans  in  l.'TO 
is  e.xtant.   Their  use  was  prohibited  by  act  of 
parliament  from  1747  to  1782;  and  they  be- 
came fashionable  from  about  1828,  and  have  bo 
continued  to  pome  extent.    The  jirinting  of 
shawl  figures  is  done  with  blocks  us  in  calico 
printing,  and  with  tho  same  elaborateness,  m 
many  as  100  blocks  and  1,600  printings  or  appli- 
cations being  sometimes  necessary  for  the  pro- 
dnction  of  a  single  pattern.  In  England  the 
principal  sliawl  printing'  establishment  is  at 
Orayford  in  Kent.  In  tho  United  Slates  the 
business  is  oarried  on  at  Lowell,  Uass.,  uid 
Waterloo.  N.  Y,    In  the  year  ending  June 
80,  18f50,  the  importations  of  shawls  into  the 
United  States  amounted  to  $2,800,987,  of  which 
JSnglattd  Itamished  $1,408,060,  Praooa 
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9ffl,  tih«  Haute  towns  $485,620,  Obfaift  |202,- 
41S,  ind  ScoUand  $187,065. 

SHAWNEE,  an  E.  oo.  of  Kansas,  bounded  N. 
by  the  Kaasas  river,  aud  intersected  by  the 
Wakamsa:  area,  abont  500  sq.  ni.;  pop.  in 
1860,  3.518.  Tlie  Bnrfaco  is  nndnlatinfr  and 
the  soil  fertile.  It  lias  2  newspapers  aud  B  or 
4  churches.    Capital,  Topeka. 

FIIAWNTES,  a  tribe  of  Indians  belonpinp 
to  the  Algonquin  group,  tbrmerly  living  on  the 
Wabiidi  and  other  neighboring  aiflneiitB  of  die 
Oliio.  Til  17fi4.  according  to  Col.  l^)ii«iae(, 
Uiej  liad  600  fighting  men.  They  \M'ro  a  verj 
warlike  tribe,  and  were  ezoeedingly  active 
against  the  United  States.  They  have  a  tradi- 
tion that  their  anccBtors  croff^cd  the  sen,  and 
are  the  only  tribo  that  admit  a  foreign  origin. 
In  1850  they  noiubcTod  iK'nrly  1,6(X>.  Iliej 
now  live  on  the  8.  Lank  of  tho  Kansas  river. 

SHAYS,  Dahiel,  a  captain  in  the  revolu- 
tionary war,  and  leader  tn  ITSG-'T"  of  the  re- 
bellion in  Mns^sachnsrtts  which  bears  hi^  nnine, 
bora  in  1740,  died  in  Sparta,  N.  Y,,  bcpt.  20, 
1886.  Although  not  prominent  in  tiie  first 
movement-^  <>f  the  nbeilion,  Sliays  was  chosen 
leader  aud  took  command  of  the  insurgents. 
They  comphdned  that  the  govemor^s  salary 
was  too  high,  the  senate  aristocratic,  the  law- 
yers extortionate,  and  taxes  too  bnrdeiisomo  to 
bear ;  and  they  deinauded  an  ibsue  of  paper 
money  and  the  removal  of  the  p^encrul  court 
from  Boston.  An  effort  was  made  to  allay  the 
discontent  by  the  passage  of  au  act  to  dinnnish 
costs  in  the  collection  of  debts  and  allow  cer- 
tain back  taxes  and  delits  to  be  [niid  in  i>r(>d- 
noOi  bat  the  mob  was  not  satistied.  Bodies 
of  armed  men  Intermnted  the  aeaaiona  of  the 
courts  in  a  number  or  counties,  and  in  Dee. 
1786  Shaya  appeared  with  a  large  force  at 
Woreeater  and  Springfield,  and  prevented  the 
holding  of  the  courts  at  those  jdaces.  In  Jan- 
nary  followin^r.  at  the  head  of  nearly  2,000 
men,  he  marched  to  capture  the  arsenal  at 
Springfield,  but  was  opposed  by  the  militia  un- 
der Gen.  Shepherd,  and  the  advancing  in^-ur- 
gents  were  fired  upon  and  fled  in  terror,  leav- 
ing three  killed  and  one  wonnded  on  the  field. 
Next  day  they  were  ])ur8ued  by  a  large  forro 
under  Qen.  lincoln,  and  fled  from  point  to 
point  until  they  reached  Petenham,  where  160 
were  taken  itrisoners.  the  remainder  dispersed, 
and  the  leaders  made  their  escape  into  Now 
Hampshire.  The  prompt  action  of  the  state 
authorities  put  a  speedy  check  to  the  insurrec- 
tion. A  free  pardon  was  granted  to  all  who 
would  lay  down  tlu  ir  arms,  and  generally  ac- 
cepted; 14  were  tried  and  scntmced  to  death, 
bnt  afterward  pardoned.  Sliarg  songht  safety 
for  a  year  or  »u  in  Vermont,  and  at  his  petition 
was  afterward  pardoned,  and  remored  to  Spar- 
ta, N.  Y.  lie  was  allowed  a  pendon  for  aer- 
pces  in  the  revolutionary  war. 
^  SHEARWATER,  a  web>iboted  bird  of  the 
petrel  family,  .and  jrenus  pu  ffim/K  (Rriss  ).  The 
bill  is  about  as  long  as  tlie  head,  slender,  com- 
pi^ed  near  the  end  and  grooved  obliquely  on 


Hie  lidet,  with  eirong,  curved,  and  ncnle 

nostrils  basal,  with  2  distinct  tubes,  side  ly 
side;  wings  very  long  and  pointed,  the  Is 
quill  longest ;  taU  short  and  rounded  ;  tar^  as 
long  as  iuiddle  toe  and  compreaeed ;  toea  kaf 
and  united  by  a  full  web;  m  some  a  ptrju^t 
claw  in  platx;  of  a  hind  toe.    Tht;j  arc  niO^:r> 
ate-sized,  found  in  both  hcmit^hores,  and  an 
met  with  at  sea,  often  many  hnndred  miltj 
from  land,  even  in  the  most  tempestncMM 
weather,  akimming  and  running  ov«rihe  waw 
in  search  of  food  ;  they  are  light  and  prac-eful 
swimmersi  good  divers,  and  pat  the  6anac«  cf 
the  water  with  their  feet  like  the  petrels ;  they 
are  rapid  fliers,  and  can  keep  on  ihe  wing  all 
day,  resting  on  the  ocean,  if  need  be,  at  ni^t ; 
they  breed  in  company,  in  borroAvs  made  by 
thttnaelTes  or  small  animala;  tLey  lay  only 
one  ef^,  and  the  younjr  are  covered  with  long 
down. — The  greater  shearwater  (P.  major.  Fi- 
ber) la  abont  SO  Inohea  long  and  45  in  alar  ex- 
tent; the  Tipper  plnmaf-'e  is  brownish  lub.  the 
lower  grayish  white;  lower  back  and  upper 
tiUl  coverts  dark  brown ;  primariea  and  ti!B  , 
brownish  Idaek,  the  feathers  of  the  wine-  wiili 
white  on  the  inner  wobs;  bill  ydluwish  gri-^a, 
with  dark  tip;  tani  and  feet  yellow.  Tbii 
species  is  found  on  the  European  side  of  ihe 
Atlantic,  and  randies  on  the  Amerimn  coast 
from  the  gulf  of  8t.  Lawrence  to  Flurula.  It 
mingles  with  the  fulmars,  and  on  beii  j  ap- 
proached ejects  from  the  nostrils  an  <>il\  >  .t- 
stance ;  on  land,  where  it  goes  ouly  to  breed, 
it  walks  aa  well  as  a  duck.  The  food  conssli 
t)f  fishes,  crustaceans,  alrrre,  ond  other  marine 
products,  and  floating  animal  substonoeA.  The 
aooty  ahearwater  (P.  fuliginomt,  Stridd.)  ii 
about  18  inches  long,  sooty  brown  above, 
wings  and  tail  blackish  brown,  under  parts 
pale  brown,  bill  and  legs  black ;  it  is  found  off 
the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States  and  in 
Kuro|)e;  by  most  omitholopsts  this  has  been 
regarded  as  the  young  of  the  preci-ding.  The 
Manx  shearwater  (T.  Anghrum,  Ray)  k  16 
inches  loner  and  32  in  nlar  extent;  tlie  upper 
phimage  is  black,  the  under  white,  bill  brown- 
ish black,  legs  and  feet  dnll  orange.    It  ia  abun- 
dnnt  on  the  Orkney  and  other  northern  L^lands, 
and  on  the  American  ooaat  from  Kew  Jersey 
to  Labrador;  it  breeda  in  rabbit  bnrrowa  in 
the  Orkneys  between  March  and  August,  and 
all  the  rest  of  the  year  is  at  sea;  the  young 
are  fat,  and  are  sought  afler  by  tlie  natives, 
who  salt  and  eat  them.   The  dusky  shearwa- 
ter f  P.  oft*fwn/«.  Lath.)  is  11  inches  lon^  and 
2ii  In  alar  extent;  it  very  closely  resembles  the 
preceding  in  color ;  the  bill  ia  pale  btniah  at  the 
tip;  it  is  found  in  the  southern  seas,  and  on 
the  S.  coast  of  the  United  States.  The  Turki^ii 
ahearwater  (P.  fdhowm^  Bonap.)  is  10  inches 
long,  brownish  bl  irk  ;tbove,  white  below,  w  ith 
black  feet  and  brownish  green  bill;  they  are 
abundant  In  ^e  canal  of  Oonatan^nople,  and 
so  restless  in  their  flipht  to  and   from  t!io 
sea  of  Marmora  and  the  Black  sea,  that  the 
people  call  th&n  "  lost  aouls.*'  The  dnareoof 
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aibflanriter  (P.  ebumi$j  GomL)  is  19  indiM 

!«">ag,  l»;iulcn  i:ray  above,  white  below  ;  the  bill 
yellowish,  with  the  culmea  and  groove  on  the 
iiuder  mandible  bluck ;  tail  brownish  black  and 
|ii;ndtiated ;  tari^i  iiiul  foci  yellow;  the  form  is 
fij ore  robust  and  the  bill  stron^'cr  than  in  the 
1  »ther  species;  it  k  fuuud  m  the  Pacitic  ocean, 
^tnd  on  the  coast  of  Oglifornin.— Some  £ng* 
HsU  write  rs  pive  the  name  of  nhearwuti  r  to 
the  web<l'oot4.'d  birds  of  the  genus  rhy/*cJiojMi 
(jAnn.),  more  properly  called  skimmers. 

SITE. \TII BILL  (chio>.ii,  Forst.),  a  penns 
placed  by  Uray  among  the  galiioaceoos  birds, 
but  by  Lntham^  Oavier,  and  Van  der  HoeTen 
•imong  the  waders.  The  bill  is  sliort,  htr  n  % 
-impressed  toward  the  tip,  the  culmen  curved, 
and  the  base  covered  truli  a  movable  horny 
-ubstance.  more  or  less  oonoealinir  the  uofltrfla; 
Ifase  of  bill  an<]  cheeks  covered  with  a  warty 
luiked  skiu  ;  wings  moderate,  the  2d  quiU  the 
longest,  and  the  bend  with  a  blunt  knob;  taSl 
iiirfdernto  and  even ;  tarsi  .«:hort.  stron^r,  cov- 
ered with  small  rough  scales;  toes  moderately 
ittroag,  with  transverse  eoalee,  the  outer  onHed 
to  the  uiid'Ilo  one  by  a  monil)rane  at  the  ba^o, 
the  hind  one  small,  elevated,  and  on  ouo 
eide;  elawe  abort  end  blont  The  white 
-heath bill  (C.  alba^  Forst.)  b  from  15  to  Ifl 
int^hes  lung;  the  plumage  is  pure  white,  the 
i>ill  and  knob  of  wing  black;  the  legs  bare  a 
little  above  the  joint,  and  reddisli.  It  is  found 
in  New  Zealand,  New  TIi)lland.  and  the  if^lands 
lit  the  Aiitiirctic  ocean,  where  it  frequents  the 
-Itores  in  Hocks,  wearfh!ng  fbr  food,  which  con- 
sist-i  of  iiiollu^k?,  sea  weeds,  and  animal  re- 
mains cast  ap  by  the  waves;  numbers  have 
aometioiee  boien  leea  by  aouthem  Toyagers  in 
rhe  open  se&  at  a  frrcat  distance  from  land,  re-t- 
ing on  iceberg!)  and  feeding  on  the  refuse  mat- 
ters thrown  up  by  the  waves.  Tbeflidit  is  like 
tliat  of  the  pigeon ;  the  flesh  is  said  by  most 
voyagers  to  be  excellent  food.  The  smaller 
shtrathbill  (C.  minor,  Uartl.)  is  also  white,  and 
ia  of  aboot  the  size  aud  proportions  of  a  ib  *iiies- 
tio  pigeon,  except  in  the  broad  and  sheathed 
bill ;  tliis  is  said  to  be  found  off  the  southern 
point  of  Sooth  America.  With  the  general  ap- 
{^arance  of  a  gallinareoTis  bird,  the  sheath  bill 
has  the  habits  of  a  wader. 

8HEBA,  or  Saba,  in  ondent  geography,  the 
capital  city  of  the  Sabieans  in  Arabia  Felix, 
its  exact  site  is  unknown.  The  territory  of  the 
Sabceans  lay  near  the  Red  sea,  bnt  its  precise 
boundaries  cannot  be  a-'CcrtuineJ.  Tiit  v  were, 
partly  at  least,  Semitic  tribes,  moDarchically  gov- 
erned, the  &rst  child  bom  in  a  certain  number 
of  nibble  families  after  the  accession  of  a  mon- 
arch being  the  presumptive  beir  to  the  throne. 
They  held  for  centuries  the  keys  of  the  com- 
merce between  Europe  and  India,  and  l^ypt 
and  Syria,  profbiccd  and  »uM  frankincense  and 
aronuiUcs,  and  were  reputed  for  their  onulence 
and  laxury  among  the  Hebrews,  Green,  and 
Romans.  A  queen  of  Sheba  wa^  attracted  by 
the  fame  of  Solomon  to  visit  Jerusalem.  (1 
Kings  X.  The  ancient  geographers  gnv» 


eztrava^fsnt  deeeriptions  of  the  natntd  wealth 

of  tlie  country ;  the  traveller  Niobnhr  was  the 
first  to  assert  that  it  could  never  have  produced 
gold,  and  that  some  of  its  finest  spices  aud  {ter- 
famcs  were  fwobably  imported. — ^Tlie  name  of 
Saba  wa<»  trivf  ri  by  classical  writers  to  other 
eitieis  botii  on  the  Arabian  and  Ethiopian  sides 
of  the  Ked  sea.  In  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  in 
contradistinction  from  tlie  Ami  irrn  Sheba,  the 
region  of  the  Ethiopian  babeean^  id  culled  Seba. 

SHEBOYGAN,  an  E.  oo.  of  Wis.,  bordering 
on  Lake  Michigan,  drained  by  Slieboy^an  river 
and  its  tributaries,  and  by  branches  of  Mil- 
wankee  river;  area,  600  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1650, 
8,379;  in  1860,  20,848.  In  IS'ii)  the  produc- 
tions were  29,437  bushels  of  wheat,  36,979  of 
oats,  87,206  of  potatoes,  1.757  tons  of  hay,  and 
62.885  lbs.  of  butter.  There  wore  4*  fn-ist 
mills,  6  saw  mills,  4  newspapers.  ai]<l  7  church- 
es. Limestone  of  excellent  quality  abounds,  > 
and  it  is  well  supplied  with  water  power. 
Tb  •  ^li'wankcc  and  Green  Bay  railroad  passes 
through  the  county.— Suebovu an,  the  capital, 
is  sitiuited  on  Lake  Ifichigan,  at  the  mouth  of 
Slieboyp'an  rivor,  60  m.  N.  ft-om  Milwaukee, 
and  lio  m.  K.  £.  fixnn  Madison;  pop.  in 
8,600.  It  wss  first  settled  in  1686.  It  Ims  a 
good  harbor,  and  large  quantities  of  timber  are 
shipped  by  lake  vessels.  The  Milwaukee  and 
Green  Bay  railroad  paases  through  the  place. 
The  Tillage  of  Sheboygan  Falls,  on  the  river,  is 
6  m.  distant. 

SIIEE,  Sib  Habtin  AKcnuH,  an  English 
painter,  bom  in  Dublin,  Dec.  23,  1770,  dira  in 
En^'land,  Anj^.  13.  1850.  v.- .as  introduced 

in  1768  to  the  notice  of  Sir  Jushua  Keyndkto 
by  Edmund  Burke,  and  in  the  same  year  be* 
came  a  pnpil  in  the  royal  academy,  to  tbc  ex- 
hibition of  which  he  contributed  his  first  pie- 
tnres  in  1769.  Although  by  no  means  the  best 
portrmt  painter  of  liis  time,  he  was,  with  one 
or  two  exceptions,  the  most  fa.shionable,  his 
suavity  of  maimer  procuring  him  titled  sitters 
in  great  numbers.  Lawrence  however  had 
the  monopoly  of  the  ladies.  In  179H  he  wm 
chosen  aa  a^ssoeiate,  and  in  18ou  a  merolHir  of 
the  royal  academy,  and  in  1680  he  soooeeded 
Sir  ThomiU'4  Liwrence  as  president,  on  which 
occasion  he  was  luught^  Leslie,  who  op- 
posed his  election  as  president,  says  he  die* 
cbarfied  the  duties  of  tlie  oflioe  in  an  "  incoin- 

Sirable  manner."  He  aUo  aspired  to  literary 
stinetion,  and  hi  1606  and  1609  published  S 
parts  of  a  poem  entitled  *'  Rhymes  on  Art.''  in 
1814  "  The  CJommemoration  of  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nold.s  and  other  Poems,"  and  in  1824  "  Aksco," 
a  tragedy  forbidden  to  be  acted  by  Che  lieenser 
from  xtH  liberal  sentiments,  and  conse^inently 
printed  by  the  antlior,  who  gut  Jut^M)  for  the 
copyright.  None  of  these  made  much  impree* 
sion  on  the  public.  HIh  li£s  has  iMen  written 
by  his  son  (lx)ndon,  I860;. 

8HEEAHB.  or  Banna,  a  term  signifying 
heretics,  applied  by  the  Soonnees  or  orthodox 
Mohammedans  tu  those  who  believe  that  Ali 
was  the  first  lawfol  successor  of  Mohammed. 
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Immedfately  liter  the  desA  of  the  prophel  a 
dispate  broko  out  among  the  faithftil  as  to  who 
ebould  succeed  h\m  m  head  of  the  church.  A 
strong  party  v,n»  In  fuvor  of  Ali,  the  son-in- 
Isw  of  Mohammed  by  his  marriage  with  th^ 
prophet's  only  daughter  Fatima ;  but  the  party 
that  supported  his  rivals,  Abubekr,  Omui%  aiid 
Othmau,  succeeded  in  elevating  them  to  the 
caliphate  before  Ali,  avIio  dul  not  attain  that 
poflition  till  23  years  after  the  death  of  Ho- 
Damnied.  The  Sheeahs  maintain  that  he  was 
the  riglitful  successor,  r.n  l  that  the  three  first 
caliphs  were  usurpers.  Other  pointfl  of  dlf- 
tference  have  since  sprung  up.  Thd  Sheeahs 
place  Ali  on  a  level  with  Mohammed,  while 
their  opponents  exalt  the  prophet  above  every 
other  human  being.  The  Sheuahs  also  rcgect 
such  of  the  traditiona  of  Islam  as  relate  to 
the  first  three  caliph*?  or  nny  oilier  eTicmies  of 
Ali,  and  they  accept  certain  traditioua  which 
nre  not  oofwidered  orthodox  by  the  8oonncos. 
To  Iho  commnti  foniiula  of  faith:  "There  is 
no  God  but  Allah,  and  Mohammed  is  his 
prophet,"  they  add;  **  Ali  Is  the  vicarof  Cbd 
The  SheenliH  are  the  dominant  sect  atnouj,'  the 
Persians,  who  consequently  nro  held  in  abhor- 
rence by  tiie  orthodox  Turks  and  Arabs.  The 
Persians  to  this  day  celebrate  with  singular 
displays  of  rape  and  sorrow  the  anniversnrr  of 
the  martyrdom  of  Hoosein,  tlic  sou  of  Ali,  who 
was  put  to  death  in  680  by  the  followers  of 
Yezid,  the  7th  caliph.  TTo  and  his  lineal  de- 
scendants for  9  generations  are  among  the  12 
fmanui  whom  the  Persians  Tevorenoe  as  the 
fathers  of  Tslainism. 

SHEEl'  {pvkf  Linn.)i  a  genus  of  hollow- 
liomed,  wool'-hearing,  rominaling  animak, 
cliaraeferized  hy  liorns  common  to  both  sexes 
in  the  wild  state  (though  sometimes  wanting 
in  the  females),  large,  angidar,  transversely 
wrinkled,  yellowish  brown,  curved  backward, 
laterally,  and  spirally,  the  tip  coming  forward, 
end  with  a  porous  bony  axis  ;  the  forehead  is 
arched,  the  laohrTnud  sinus  di>tinct^  and  mns- 
zle  hai'-y ;  there  are  no  inguinal  pores  nnd  no 
beard  under  the  chin :  mamma)  2 ;  ears  bmall, 
legs  slender,  and  tail  diort ;  tiie  hair  is  of  two 
kinds,  one  woolly,  the  other  exterior,  closer, 
and  harsher.  In  a  domesticated  state  the  wool 
predominates  over  the  hur,  the  horns  vary 
or  disappear,  the  ears  and  tail  lengthen,  and 
other  characters  nnderjro  preat  nioditications. 
Though  the  sheep  is  exteriiuUy  .sufticieutly  dis- 
ttnct  iTom  the  goat,  in  general  appearanoe,  eov> 
©ring,  and  horns,  the  generic  differences  are  not 
80  evident  when  the  whole  series  of  these  ani- 
mals is  examined ;  they  run  into  each  other  so 
closely  that  pome  Tiatnralists  have  inihided 
them  in  a  single  genus.  They  differ  from  the 
goat  {mpra)  ohieny  in  the  form  of  the  horns, 
nhseni-e  of  beard,  um'  ]>resence  of  an  opening 
on  the  anterior  part  of  each  foot  between  the 
hoofs,  whenoe  iasaes  a  sebaceous  secretion ;  the 
males  are  not  odorotis  as  in  the  goat.  They 
nre  frreprarioii.«5,  timid,  defenceless,  and  more 
dependent  on  man's  euro  than  the  goat ;  they 


inhaMt  Ae  momitainous  regions  of  tempeniie 
cluuates,  and,  though  less  active  than  the  goal' 
climb  rocks  and  precipices  with  facility  vx, 
sptcd.    Bume  naturalistic  count  4  or  5  *h<d!e. 
Species,  one  of  which  is  ftnnd  native  in  ttA 
continent ;  there  arr  few  parts  of  the  glob«  ei 
cept  the  polar  regions  where  some  brei-d  of 
sheep  is  not  found ;  they  thrive  remaarkaUy  is 
temperate  Australia,  producing  fine  fi«  e'  i«  i: 
the  tropics  the  wool  d^enerates  into  hair,  k 
the  skeleton  the  parietel  hone  is  in  tlie  iae 
of  a  flattened  hand,  encircling  the  cranium  U- 
tween  the  orbital  wings  of  the  sphenoid,  h^c 
is  narrower  than  in  the  goats ;  frontals  krfc 
and  broad ;  squamous  portion  of  temporw 
hinall.  and  the  tympanic  bnllj?>  large,  termicsr- 
ing  anteriorly  by  a  sharp  styloid  process:  as- 
sais  long  aiul  convex,  forming  a  eli^cle  V- 
shaped  bone  ;  n."»cendin}r  portion  of  intermaiL 
larics  at  a  very  oblique  onKle,  and  the  incui^t 
openings  very  lar^  and  elongated ;  infraorti- 
till  opcninp  on  a  line  with  the  2d  prrin^.ltr; 
lachrymals  large,  articulating  witJi  the  n&sal»; 
malar  hones  broad,  thit^  and  mnch  L»roIoD^ 
on  the  check ;  palate  bones  largely  developed 
deeply  notched  posteriorly.    According  to  Cc- 
vier  there  are  40  vertebne,  of  which  7  are  ctr- 
vical,  13  dorsal,  6  lumbar,  4  sacraL,  maA  16  eaa> 
dal.  The  intestinal  canal  is  very  lonp  and  "ins- 
pie,  the  sniall  intestine  very  much  ic  ou\oiut«d. 
and  the  hirge  of  nearly  the  same  rixe,  the  wbek 
28  times  as  long  as  the  body ;  the  stomach  com- 
pound ;  hepatic  duct  enormously  large ;  braia 
elongated,  narrowed  in  front ;  organ  of  nDell 
highly  developed.    (For  other  anat<  niie.-il 
tails,  see  Buminai^tu..)  The  deuttil  lormuia  i$: 
indsora    canines  none,  molars  l_l ;  they  be^ 
to  chan<re  their  teeth  in  the  Ist  year,  and  have 
got  ali  their  permanent  teeth  at  3  years,  except 
the  outer  2  incisors;  the  last,  according  to 
Owen,  in  the  lower  jaw,  represent  canioesw  ss 
shown  by  the  analogy  of  the  c.^mels,  tli.^  ir  late- 
ness of  development  and  peculiarity  ol  furui ; 
this  holds  true  in  all  the  towiDomia  or  hoiloT- 
homed  ruminants. — Sheep  are  not  found  fus^il 
except  in  the  most  recent  formations,  and  it 
wonid  seem  as     with  the  goats,  they  wen 
created  at  about  the  same  tirr.e  w  irh  and  hr 
the  express  use  of  man,  to  lead  him  Irum  hir- 
hariam  and  war  to  peaceltal  industry.  Ihs 
ram  {arte*)  is  one  of  the  siirns  of  the  7<-^.x. 
and  was  held  sacred  as  typifying  the  attributei 
of  the  gods ;  Jupiter  was  often  j>ortrajed  wiA 
the  home  of  a  ram,  as  was  also  Osina  or  the 
snn  in  spring;  it  was  sacre<l  to  f^ome  of  thi 
ancient  divinities,  and  was  saeriJieed  on  their 
altars.   In  the  Christian  dispensation  the  lamh 
is  the  emblem  of  the  pure  and  innocent  Jesrj 
bearing  the  cross  and  sins  of  mankind ;  it  ii 
frequently  alluded  to  in  the  Scriptures  u  the 
symbol  of  innocence,  frentleness.  and  weakTT?««. 
Bheep  formed  the  principal  wealth  of  the  He- 
brew patriarchs,  and  the  term  ^Metw  (cattle) 
of  the  Latins,  whence  was  derived  /  r  -'i. 
wealth,  was  applied  especially  to  them;  they 
came  into  N.  and  W.  Europe  long  after  the 
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fzoat,  and  there  is  no  evidence  of  their  crossing 
tiie  Rfiine  or  upper  Dannbft  until  abont  the 

time  of  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  though 
t-fioy  then  existed  in  S.  Europe;  it  is  general- 
ly ItelteTed  that  tbe  ftble  of  the  Argonauts 
und  the  goIJen  fleece  rests  upon  the  facts  con- 
nected with  the  lirst  importation  of  sheep  into 
Oreeee.  The  andentB  bdieved  that  theep  and 
:_r*  >.'iTs  oould  pr(H!iu-o  a  prolific  ofispring  togeth- 
er, and  eminent  modern  names  may  be  found 
both  among  the  advooaies  and  opponanta  of 
this  belief.   This  animal  in  its  wild  state  prob- 
ably had  litf]f>  if  any  wool  and  a  short  hair,  the 
iormer  beiii;^  f-'radually  develui>ed  by  the  cAre 
of  man ;  mountain  regions  were  evidently  the 
norseries  of  the  sheep,  and  even  Jason  obtain e<l 
bis  golden  fleece  at  the  foot  of  tlie  Oaucasus. 
Jn  old  times  they  were  bred  chiefly  for  thair 
skins  and  milk,  the  last  being  abundant,  npri  ;'- 
able,  and  liighly  nutritious;  their  fle^ih  was 
not  a  fiiTOiite  article  of  food.  Now  they  are 
valned  most  for  tlu-ir  wool,  flesh,  ami  fat ; 
their  flocks  well  managed  carry  fertility  wher- 
ever they  go,  the  droppings  being  richer  thui 
BBf  other  manure  except  that  of  fowls ;  they 
nre  even  employed  as  boasts  of  burden  in  (ho 
iiionutnins  of  India ;  tbe  .skins  are  ujkjd  lor  gar- 
ments, in  the  form  of  leather  for  gloree  and 
bm'kbindinfr.  and  for  variouH  other  purposes; 
the  wool  is  consumed  in  the  mannfaotore  of 
many  Unds  of  fiibrioe,  possessing  the  property 
of  felting  on  account  of  the  imbricat^jd  scaly 
aoziaoe  of  the  hbres, — The  Oorsican  musmon 
or  moufflon  (0.  mtuimon,  Pall.),  placed  by 
Bon;ir»arte  in  the  penun  rapra  on  account  of 
the  absence  of  interdigital  glandular  openings, 
and  the  type  of  the  genua  eaprotii  from  Its 
reaemblance  to  a  goat,  grows  as  large  as 
a  pmall  fallow  deer,  and  lias  horns  of  very 
great  size ;  it  inhabiti  the  mouiituins  of  Oor- 
sica,  Sardinia,  the  southern  part  of  Spain,  £a- 
r'^>pean  Turkey,  and  the  eastern  Mediterra- 
nean islands,  where  however  it  is  coiupara- 
tively  little  known.  The  head  is  long,  with 
rompressed  muzzle,  swollen  forehead,  and  larpro, 
erect,  and  sharp  ears ;  the  horns  of  the  male 
are  long  and  triangular,  comprising  mefre  than 
Jialf  a  circle,  their  bases  occiipyini;  almost  all 
the  forehead  and  separated  only  by  a  small 
space ;  they  grow  gradually  smaller  to  the  ob- 
tosa  tip,  with  transverse  wrinklea  and  raised 
rings :  the  body  is  large  and  muscnlar,  the  tail 
with  12  vertebrie,  turned  down  uiid  bare  on 
the  under  side;  the  legs  lon^  and  mnscnUa*, 
and  the  hoofs  short;  there  is  an  appearance  of 
a  moderate  dewlap.   The  general  color  ia  ycl- 
lowiBh^  with  a  ehertnnt  tioge,  deepest  on  the 
neck ;  head  ash-f::  ay ;  muzzle,  space  about 
eyes,  interior  of  ears,  abdomen,  inside  of  thighs^ 
edgm  of  tail  and  end  of  legs,  wUte;  home 
ochrey  brown ;  the  under  wool  is  ashy  or  rusty 
white,  and  the  hair  is  darker  and  thicker  in 
winter ;  the  females  are  without  horns,  or  with 
very  small  ones.    The  average  size  is  about 
4  feet  in  length  and  'ii  inches  in  bei»:ht ;  there 
is  sometimea  a  tuft  under  the  diin,  and  other 


marks  also  indicate  it  to  be  intermediate  be- 
tween  sheep  and  goata.  They  are  seen  in 
flocks  of  100  or  more,  beaded  by  an  old  male; 
they  breed  with  the  domestic  race?,  and  haye 
heen  themselves  domesticated,  iu;r  ihuir 
natural  timidity ;  they  are  hardy,  and  retiuiro 
little  care ;  their  seui>e  of  hearing  is.  very  acute ; 
the  femalea  and  young  malee  are  gentie  and 
docile,  but  the  old  males  are  often  tmrnly  and 
savage,  fighting  tiercely  with  each  other,  and 
pntttng  to  flight  bulls,  foxes,  and  dogs.— >Tha 
Asiatic  argali  {0.  Ammony  Cuv.)  is  a  large  and 
powerfid  animal,  the  male  standinji  3  feet  liiph 
at  the  shoulders  and  weighing  200  Iba. ;  the 
horns  4  feet  in  their  curve,  with  a  weight  of 
30  lbs.  The  fur  is  short,  fulvous  frray  in  win- 
ter, with  a  ferru^'iuous  or  buff  dorsul  stripe,  and 
alifj^t  hrown  anal  disk;  it  is  more'rafone in 
summer.  It  iidiabits  the  hi-rhest  mountain 
ranges  of  Asia,  the  Caucasus,  and  the  phuns 
iA  Biberia;  its  flesh  is  much  esteemed,  and  in 
Ku!ssia  the  .skins  are  still  nsed  as  artirles  of 
dress ;  tliough  wild  and  watchful  in  a  state  of 
nature,  it  is  easily  domesticated,  and  is  generally 
believed  to  be  the  source  of  some  of  the  eastern 
breeds  of  .sheep;  the  females  have  small  horns, 
and  are  said  to  breed  iu  spring  and  autumn. 
Tilesius  favors  and  Bojanns  opposes  the  deriva- 
tion of  domcjitio  sheej)  from  this  species.  The 
African  argali  or  bearded  sheep  ttt^ela-^ 
phiUy  Cuv.X  tbe  aoadad  and  iimmaiirtigm  d 
some  authors,  i--  nrv  r!i  r  speeics  intermediate 
between  the  sheep  and  goats,  havins  the  inter- 
digital glands  of  the  fbrmer,  and  the  abeenee 
of  lachrymal  sinuse  s  of  the  latter ;  it  is  3  larger 
than  the  European  sheep,  with  a  tail  about  7 
Imdies  long,  ending  in  a  pencil  of  hairs ;  the 
horns  are  small  in  comparison  with  the  size  of 
the  body,  and  rather  smooth.  The  color  is 
uniform  reddish  yellow,  with  dorsal  stripe  and 
anterior  part  of  thnbs  brownish ;  under  parta 
and  inside  of  limbs  whitish  ;  the  anterior  parts 
of  the  neck,  body,  and  legs  are  furnished  with 
hair  6  to  12  inches  long.  It  inhabits  the  monn- 
tain^i  of  X.  Africa,  from  Abjrssinia  to  Barbary, 
in  small  flocks;  it  ia  tierce,  and  bravely  defends 
Itself.  Amerioa  has  also  m  argali,  the  B00I7 
momitain  sheep  (O.montaua,  Cuvj,  called  bi|^- 
hom  from  the  great  size  of  the  iiorns;  it  is 
fotmd  in  flocks  of  3  to  80,  from  the  upper  Mis- 
sonri  and  the  Tellowstona  river  to  the  Rooky 
mountain'!  and  the  high  ground««  on  their  oapt- 
ern  8loi>e,  as  ^  B.  as  the  RioCiraiiUe.  £.  to  the 
MHrraisea  Torres  of  Nebraska,  and  W.  to  the 
rna?t  ranees  of  Washington  territory,  Ore^ron, 
and  Calilbmia ;  it  is  said  to  range  as  far  N .  as  iat. 
08%  but  is  not  fonnd  in  the  UOly  regions  near 
IIud«s(tn's  bay.  None  of  the  domestic  breeds 
have  been  traced  to  this,  thoqgh  it  would  no 
donbteross  with  them;  tne  eff^t  of  all  doroes- 
tication  is  to  improve  the  fleece,  shortening 
the  hair  and  increasing  the  wool,  and  careful 
breeding  with  this  cross  in  a  milder  climate 
would  probably  in  a  few  generations  cause  the 
coarse  nair  to  disappear,  and  render  the  fine 
fleece  long  enough  lor  the  liuest  fabrics;  tlie 
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experiment  is  wortli  trying,  as  a  sncoessfnl  re- 
sult woold  be  of  great  national  importance. — 
The  mnsraon  of  Corsica  and  the  Asiatic  ar?rali, 
tiiough  ditt'ering  somewhat  in  the  skeletons 
Uram  the  domesticated  raoei,  have  generally 
been  considered  ns  tlieir  mo;?t  probaMe  orijrins. 
The  keeping  of  sheep  is  one  of  the  primitive 
•  and  most  oommon  of  nimian  ooenpaHons ;  their 
early  domestication  and  subjection  for  centu- 
ries to  varied  clunates  and  oiroumstances,  have 
BO  modified  their  fbrms  that  it  becomes  exceed- 
ingly difficulty  if  not  impossible,  to  determine 
the  original  ptock.  It  may  be  that  in  the 
sheep,  as  in  the  ox.  dojr,  horse,  and  other  do- 
mesticated animals,  the  wild  repreaentative 
mnj  no  longer  exist,  intr  disappeared  dur- 
ing their  long  period  of  domestication.  The 
domestic  Kheep  (prU  arus^  Linn.),  from  whioh> 
ever  of  the  j.irecedin^'  it  be  derived,  presents  a 
great  variety  of  breeds,  only  a  few  of  the  prin- 
dpal  of  ▼hieh  can  be  noticed  here.  Among 
the  African  slioep  is  the  Fezzan  breed,  remark- 
able for  the  long  legs,  pendulous  ears,  arched 
forehead,  and  short,  curled,  and  crispy  fleece, 
like  a  raone  on  the  neck  and  whorled  on  the 
BhoTilders;  tlie  tisiial  colors  are  black  and 
white.  Nearly  allied  to  this  is  the  Fer»iim 
elieep,  with  black  head  and  neck,  and  the  rest 
of  the  body  wliito ;  it  is  very  doe ile  and  affec- 
tionate. From  the  last  or  the  Fezzau  seem  to 
have  sprung  the  Morocco,  Congo,  Ckdnea,  and 
Anpda  breeds;  IT.  Smith  figures  a  variety  call- 
ed the  Zunu  or  goitred  breeds  having  a  high 
collar  of  UA  behind  the  horns  and  a  foitre>lure 
fatty  mass  on  the  larynx.  Tli  i  are  several 
breeds  of  large-tmled  or  fat-ruMi[>ed  sheep  in 
8.  Africa,  extending  over  that  continent  and 
also  to  Asia;  the  Hottentot  or  broad-tailed 
breed  is  below  tbc  medium  size,  with  sliort 
vad  soft  Heece,  and  two  large  masses  of  fat  on 
each  side  of  tne  lower  part  of  the  taU,  which 
are  so  esteemed  ns  delicacy  that  various 
contrivances  are  u^eti  to  prevent  them  from 
dragging  on  the  gronnd;  thefat-miBped  sheep 
of  Tartary  and  temperate  Asia  (O.  ntcatopyga) 
has  a  similar  growth  of  fat  upon  the  croup,  and 
long  and  pendnlonsean;  thereasonofthisaoon- 
mnlation  of  fat,  sometimes  70  to  80  lbs.,  has  not 
l)een  satisfartorilr  determined,  though  it  is  gen- 
erally attributed  to  some  peculiarity  of  feeding. 
—The  most  important  breed  of  sheep  as  re- 
gards tbe  texture  of  the  wool  is  the  merino  {O. 
HUpanica\  in  modern  times  brought  to  tho 
greatest  perfection  in  Bpain,  thoagh  thdr  ori- 
pinala  probably  formed  tne  flocks  of  the  patri- 
archs thousands  of  years  ago,  and  have  been 
the  stock  of  all  the  Aae-wooDed  sheep.  TTD' 
like  the  British  breeds,  they  have  wool  on  the 
forehead  and  cheelu ;  the  horns  are  very  large 
and  heavy,  and  conToloted  laterally ;  the  wool 
is  fitie,  long,  soft,  twisted,  in  silky  spiral  rinjj;- 
lets,  and  naturally  so  oily  that  the  fleece  looks 
dingy  and  tmclean  from  the  dust  and  dirt  ad- 
herin-;  to  the  outside,  but  perfcctly  white  un- 
derneaili ;  the  form  is  not  so  symmetrical  as  in 
many  English  breeds,  and  there  is  generally  a 


loose  skin  hanfiing  from  tho  neck.  Tiifj  iot 
kept  in  tho  milder  regions  in  winter,  and  «r« 
transferred  to  the  most  favorable  Iocalil3e»  fcr 
shearing  and  granng ;  they  are  most  hardy  m 
the  Pyii«n6ea.  Aceording  to  Hr.  Tomig,  is 
the  bejit  monntain  pastures  the  soil  ir;  >-!:.itit. 
and  clover  is  scarce ;  it  would  seem  that  neither 
the  soil  nor  tiie  herba^  has  any  thin^r  to  do 
with  makincr  fh»-se  heights  suit.-ibb'  f. c  • 
breed,  and  probably  any  high  range  of  dry 
land  would  snit  them,  whatever  pl&nta  were 
there  growing.  They  are  brought  every  ni^t 
to  a  sheltered  level  valley,  but  arc  never  hocsed 
nor  under  cover ;  -i  shepherds  and  6  larj* 
dogs  are  sufficient  for  2,000  sheep ;  the  d<^ 
can  easily  master  a  wolf,  alone  pr^-itoct  tt* 
flock  at  night,  and  are  fed  only  on  bread  aad 
milk ;  most  of  these  sheep  have  boms  i«- 
moved.  Tlie  legs  are  wliite  or  reddish ;  th* 
face  is  in  some  speckled,  and  in  others  white 
or  reddish ;  they  are  somethnce  black  %  thmqA 
the  legs  are  short,  tbey  are  escelli-rn  tr;:  .  r' 
lers;  tne  shane  is  good,  the  back  tiat  and 
straight,  and  tne  body  round  ;  they  have  in  a 
remarkable  degree  the  mellow  softeees  under 
the  skin  which  Bnkewell  consider?  an  indles- 
tlon  of  a  disposition  to  fatten  iu  any  breed; 
they  are  extremely  docile.  The  average  lleees 
is  4  to  5  pounds;  several  million  pounds  are 
annually  exported  from  Spain.  They  re^idi^ 
form  cross  breeds,  ealled  demi-meriiioe,  whkh 
have  been  brought  to  great  perfection  in  Frar 
whence,  as  well  as  from  Spain,  they  have  been 
faiported  into  America.  Other  nne-wooUed 
varieties  of  tho  merino  are  tho  Sax-  n.  Sil<- 
fiian,  and  Flemish  breeds,  the  Inst  abundant  in 
Frraoe  and  the  Netherlands,  and  generally 
hornless,  high  on  the  legs,  and  mixed  with  tie 
Barbary  long-legged  variety.  In  the  Crttar! 
breed  the  horns  ascend  directly  upward  with  a 
spiral  torn;  in  the  Wallachian  they  are  lar^ 
but  divcrfrc*  nearly  at  ricbt  angles  fn-in  the 
bend;  in  the  many-horned  Iceland  sheep 
polyeerataX  almost  in  a  state  of  nature,  besids 
the  naturally  placed  horns,  there  are  from  1  f  ' 
3  others,  usiudly  on  tho  sides  of  the  head ;  a 
similar  anomaly  ocoors  in  some  of  the  Scottish 

u]\<\  Asiatic  lirct  ds.  The  Astrakhan  or  Bokhs- 
rian  breed  has  a  tine  spirally  twisted  wool,  slbA 
furnishes  a  great  portion  of  the  lamb  skim  to 
highly  valued  by  furriers ;  it  is  generaDj  a 
mixed  black  and  white ;  in  the  very  young 
each  lock  is  divided  into  2  small  twisted  cnrls. 
The  Caucasian  breed  (0.  dsljeAwm)  is  a  very 
handsome  animal,  resembling  some  of  ti  e 
Spanish  and  English  varieties ;  the  males  are 
horned,  the  woofof  the  adnlta  eoarse,  and  the 
tail,  which  consists  of  20  vertebra*,  is  covered 
with  a  fine  wool,  wliioh  drags  on  the  ground; 
they  are  generally  wli^;  by  gentle  pro^ame 
on  the  wool  by  linen  covering!  b»  the  himb 
grows,  and  by  pouring  warm  wafer  over  it 
daily,  it  is  made  to  lie  in  beautiful  gios^ 
ringlets,  constituting  a  delicate  fur  moch  es- 
teemed  for  lining  robes  and  d resting  gowns; 
the  black  is  most  prized.   The  Mysore  breed 
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of  findift  li  witboat  horns,  with  pendnlons 

^ar-.  >Ii<>tX  tail,  and  very  fine  wool,  curled  in 
^T"*^"  me&hea  and  tvrist^  like  a  cork^rew. — 
TTjere  is  no  coantnr  where  more  attention  hm 
t>een  paid  to  the  imjTovoinont  of  the  breeds  of 
abcM^  both  dcH&estic  and  foreign,  or  where 
more  snocesa  has  been  attained,  than  Great 
Britain  ;  there  are  very  valoaMo  British  broods 
saited  for  the  rioh  aoil,  liunirianc  pasture^^  and 
mild  cUmate  of  MNitherD  England,  the  thhmer 
soil  and  rich  grasses  of  the  uphmd  coanties,  and 
the  al{)ine  herbage  and  coid  weather  of  the 
Siotti.^h  highlands:  looking  to  a  combination 
of  advantages,  hardier  nature,  excellence  of 
tn^n*.,  and  .jiuility  and  'lU.intity  t»f  wool,  some 
oi  ilic  EniirlLsLi  breeds  Lake  the  Jirst  rank  for 
the  small  farmer.   The  Leicester  or  Dialdej 
breed  is  *he  mo^t  esteemed  of  tho  lon^r-woolled 
^eep  of  England,  and  is  extensively  ruared  ou 
the  rich  and  lower  pastore  lands.   It  may  be 
known  by  the  rkan  head  without  horns,  lively 
eje«,  straight,  broad,  aud  tlat  bac-k,  round  bi>dy, 
anall  b<Mie8,  thin  pelt,  disposition  to  make  t'at 
at  an  early  age,  and  a  fine-grained  and  wdl 
fiaTored  flesh«   It  was  once  known  as  the  Liu- 
cohialiire  braed,  noted  for  the  qnaatity  of  the 
wool  ar.d  the  coarseness  of  the  mutton ;  Mr. 
Bake  well  elfe<^ed  the  improvement  in  the 
Inved.  with  grant  profit  to  himself  and  advan- 
tage- t'.  the  wool-prowins  intore-^t  of  hi.s  eoun- 
trr ;  it  has  extended  to  the  sooth  of  Scotland, 
and  a  l^w  are  kept  by  almost  every  small  ftr- 
mer  for  the  wool :  the  fl.x-ee  U  abundant,  the 
fie^h  excellent,  and  the  habits  docile  and  h(Mue> 
loving ;  a  rahiable  breed  has  sprang  from  ite 
mixture  with  the  black-faced  and  Cheviot  va- 
rieties.   The  black-faced  or  heath  breed  ex- 
tends from  the  N.  W.  parts  of  Yorkshire  to  the 
Iligh'aniJ-.  of  Sc^.tlaiul,  especially  on  the  W. 
Coa>t ;  it  i>  .letivo.  hardy,  almost  goat-like  in 
its  CiiiuhLng  habiu,  with  a  compact  sha])e  aiul 
bright,  wiiddooking  ejes;  the  horns  of  the 
male  are  very  largo  ana  convoluted  :  the  wool 
is  long,  coarse,  and  shag»;y,  and  the  iace  and 
•lender  legs  always  jetUbok;  in  some  mixed 
breedi*  fhc  face  and  legs  are  brownish  spotted 
with  btac-k;  the  flesh  is  fine-grained  aud  of 
eieeUent  flavor,  hot  the  wool  is  oomparativielf 
n.'^i  rofi table,  the  Cheviot,  another  northern 
breed,  being  generally  preferred  as  equally 
hardy  and  better  fleeced.   Many  attempts  have 
br?en  mad'-  tn  improve  in  and  tlie  Norfolk.  Suf- 
folk, and  Dorset  breeds  are  supposed  to  be  de- 
fired  from  it.  In  the  Oheviiyt  the  bead  b  bare 
aod  clean,  the  fiee  and        white,  the  body 
long,  bones  small,  and  fleece  of  about  3  Ibe.  \ 
the  Dorset  is  an  old  but  handsome  breed,  with 
strong  and  well  formed  body,  finely  curved 
boms,  aud  clear  white  fleece ;  thej  drop  their 
lambs  as  early  as  September.  The  Southdown 

!  rvrd  i-  dark-facvd,  without  horns,  with  long 
•mall  neck,  very  short  and  fine  fleeoe  of  2^  to 
1 1b&,  and  celebrated  for  the  fine  flatror  of  the 
mutton ;  it  is  in  the  greatest  perfection  in  Fus- 
sei.  on  the  chalky  downs.  Other  British 
breeds  without  horns  aud  with  white  lace  aud 
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lags  am  tha  Teesirater,  Dartinoor,  Haraford, 

and  Roraney  Marsh  ;  and  with  horns,  the  Ex- 
moor  and  Spanish.  In  the  Hebrides,  bhetiand. 
and  oUier  British  idaadsare  the  dnn'&ced  and 
Zetland  breeds,  the  fonner  with  ycilowi-h  fa<  e 
and  legs,  and  both  having  a  fine  wool ;  theise 
are  the  smallest  of  the  genus,  of  a  thin  lank 
shape,  short  stmicht  horns,  and  very  short  tail ; 
the  wool  is  ci  variooa  colons  bliftck,  whit^ 
grayish,  brownish,  or  blotched  with  3  or  8  of 
these;  in  the  low  islands  and  on  favoral  le  pas- 
tures the  wool  is  exceedingly  tine,  and  it  b  the 
coarsest  in  the  most  mountainous  islands ;  the 
horns  may  be  4  or  even  6.  The  number  of 
sheep  in  the  British  islandf;  from  1830  to  18«0 
ha5  varied  from  80,000,000  to  65.000,000.^ 
America  has  no  indigenous  domestic  sbaep,  bat 
has  paid  considerable  attention  to  the  preserva- 
tion and  improvement  of  breeds  i»rought  from 
Europe.  Both  Spanish  and  l-'reneh  merinos 
have  been  introduced  into  •  T  iiited  States,  the 
former  by  the  Hon.  L>avid  iiuuipiireys,  minis- 
ter to  the  court  of  Madrid,  in  1802,  and  the 
latter  hy  Mr.  Taintor,  of  Ilartf  .r  l,  <^  nn.,  in 
it546;  it  is  said  that  3  bpanish  meriuos  were 
brooght  to  Boston  in  17«8  by  Ifr.  Willisa 
Foster,  hut  they  were  not  y-n  -rrvr  l  f.:.r  breed- 
ing purposes.  The  tirst  sheep  were  introduced 
into  the  United  States  at  Jamestown,  Ya., 
from  Enjrl and  in  1609,  which  in  40  years  had 
inoeased  to  8,000 ;  fchej  were  introdaoed  into 
Kew  Yoik  and  Hasasohnsetts  about  1086. 
The  merino?  are  hardy,  yielding  a  large  amount 
of  fine  wool  for  their  s^ze,  the  males  10  to  19 
lbs.  of  washed  wool,  snd  the  iemsics  4  to  8, 
the  former  weighing  from  1-Jj)  to  175  lb?.,  the 
latter  to  130.  They  thrive  in  summer  ou 
grass  and  clover,  and  in  winter  on  hay,  wheat 
bran,  barley,  oat^  and  root  crops ;  in  winter 
they  reqnirc  sheds  for  protection,  free  space, 
pure  air,  and  water  accesable.  Mauy  uarU 
of  the  United  States  are  well  ada|>tan  lor 
them,  and  the  best  breeds  are  generally  con- 
sidered to  be  the  Vermont  Brewer  and  At- 
vvood  flocks;  some  regard  the-  Saxon  merinos 
a^  (he  best,  and  the  French  have  le—  oil  in 
their  wool  than  the  Spanish.  The  Leicester 
breed  liaa  a  heavier  fioaeo  and  carca^^,  but 
quires  more  food:  as  combnin:.'  tiio  advan- 
tages of  wool  and  meat,  thth  u>  the  best  breed 
for  the  &nner,  and  is  exoellaitly  bred  in  Kew 
Jersey;  the  wool  is  lor_-  -tni.Ii.',  and  i^  nsed 
mostly  for  combing  purposes,  for  delaines  and 
similar  eloths.  The  Southdown  are  by  many 
preferred  to  the  merino,  as  a  third  larL-er.  har- 
oier,  and  better  mutton ;  they  are  very  prolifio, 
and  the  lambs  are  bardy;  the  wool  is  larire  in 
•  piantity  and  fair  in  quality.  The  Cot>wold  is 
another  highly  esteemed  breed.  As  a  general 
nde,  the  fine>woo1led  sheep,  like  the  merino, 
Saxon.  French,  and  SUesian,  are  not  so  profit- 
able for  the  mutton  as  the  coarse-wooUed,  like 
the  Leicester,  Southdown,  and  Cotswold;  it 
seems  impossible  to  combine  in  a  single  breed 
both  the?e  desired  qn?.litie«!  in  their  p-eatest 
perfection;  as  abuve  biatcd,  the  Leiceeter  may 
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bo  obmidered  as  t<  <  l  ^  4  for  the  small  farmer. 

The  northern  and  western  state"  r  ii^f  the  best 
sheep  lor  mutton,  uud  Uie  uiiddk'  and  suuthera 
for  wooL— fiheep  are  renmi  kaldj'  affected  by 
chniiL'  s  of  external  condition,  as  of  diinate, 
food,  »Jic.,  and  congenital  varieties  thence  aris- 
ioft  nay  m  eadly  perpetuated.  In  Massaohii- 
petts  in  17in  n  Iamb  was  bnrn  with  a  longer 
body  and  shorter  legs  than  the  rest  of  the 
Hook,  with  longer  joints  and  erooked  fore  legs ; 
an  it  could  not  leap  over  fences,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  propagate  its  peculiarities,  and  from 
it  arose  the  famous  otter  breed;  when  both 

Enrents  are  of  the  otter  bre^,  the  Iambs  in- 
erit  the  form.  Sheep  are  stibjoct  to  many 
diftnses,  i>f  which  the  iuoi»t  truubltsrtume  ia  the 
foot  rot.  trom  suppression  of  the  seeretioaof 
the  gland  between  tlio  hoofs,  and  consequent 
indammation,  generally  caused  by  standing  on. 
too  wet  groima;  the  b^t  remedy  is  to  pare 
the  diseased  hoof  thorou^'hly  and  ajiply  to  it  a 
solutiou  of  blue  Titriol  (sulphate  of  copper),  1 
lb.  to  8  quart  of  water;  the  ammal  ahotud  also 
be  kept  in  a  dry  place.  They  suffer  from  in- 
sects, especially  a  hot  lly  (lutrus  oru),  whoso 
larviD  get  from  the  lips  and  nostrils  into  the 
frontel  and  maxillary  cavitic-^,  caOttOg  iktal 
disease  ;  the  v,  lid  sheep  of  elevated  regions 
suffer  least  from  tLese.  They  aro  infested 
with  a  species  of  tick,  v.  hioli  may  be  killed  af- 
ter shearing  by  a  weak  poh'.tioii  of  tobacco  and 
water,  or  a  preparation  of  oil,  lampblack,  and 
omber.  Sheep  are  more  ehoiee  in  their  fbod 
th.m  crnnTs,  and  yet  will  thrive  Avliere  most 
other  animals  would  starve ;  they  prefer  alpine 
and  aromatic  plants,  and  will  soon  clear  a  field 
of  weeds,  briers,  and  bushes,  and  by  their 
droppinps  prepare  it  for  the  plough.  They 
cannot  bo  ccunuinically  kept  amid  a  dense 
population,  as  they  would  occupy  too  much 
land  which  could  better  be  devoted  to  the 
growth  of  edible  produots;  there  are  immense 
tracts  of  waste  land  in  the  United  States  ad* 
mirahly  adapted  for  all  the  brenls  of  sheep: 
they  are  not  profitable  to  pasture  with  cows, 
as  they  bite  the  irrsfls  too  close  for  tiie  kttarto 
thrive  upon.  The  great  drawbacks  to  the 
keeping  of  sheep  by  small  fanners  are  the  ab- 
sence of  suitable  fences  and  the  loss  from  the 
attacks  and  worryings  of  dogs:  the  former 
could  bo  ea.=ily  remedied,  and  the  latter  de- 
mnndd  the  iiilerfcrtuce  of  legislators. — Jfor  full 
information  on  the  statistics  and  profits  of  sheep 
hnnliandry  the  reader  b  referred  to  the  agri- 
cultural re]>ort8  of  the  patent  o^ca  since  1850, 
and  the  publioations  of  the  varions  state  agri- 
culturnl  so(  ii  tien  for  tlic  la.^t  10  yean?.  It  need 
only  be  ^itated  here  that  lambs  may  be  weaned 
at  from  9  to  8  months;  that  the  female  is  fit 
for  procreation  at  1  year  and  the  male  at  Ij; 
that  gestation  lasts  about  5  months ;  that  1  or 
S  young  are  bom  at  a  time ;  that  one  male 
may  be  kept  to  80  females;  and  tluit  tliev  r  iM 
produce  till  the  age  of  10  or  12,  and  be  lattcd 
w  ith  ih«  best  advantage  at  8  years.  lu  liAH 
thwtt  w«r«  abont  19,880^000  aheap  in  the 
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United  States,  in  1850  21,750,000,  and  in  l^H 
not  fur  from  25,0(i0,o00.  less  than  half  of 
number  in  Great  Uritaiu  ;  at  $2  tucli  tbeT  n:- 
reseut  a  value  of  |50,000,000,  aiid  would  ri.ij 
nbotit  76,000,000  lbs.  of  wool,  about  one  ikri 
of  the  whole  amount  here  consumed  in 
footnred  prodnets;  with  the  avera^prittdt 
wool  the  country  would  h.ive  Ik  ch  sav  d  ccfi 
than  ^80,000,000  if  the  farmers  had  kept  a  fd 
supply  of  sheep.  The  meat  is  wholeaone  sb< 
nutritious,  and  always  finds  a  ready  miu-krt. 
New  York  city  alone  consomea  about  lS^i4« 
sheep  a  week. 

SREEP  S  HEAD,  a  spiny-rayed  fish  d"  tk 
fomWy  if>(t riff (T  and  jrenns  mrrf/t/it  (Cuv.); 
scuppaug  {payru*}  belongs  tu  tLt-  eanie  faniuj. 
The  gill  covers  are  unarmed,  the  palate  ti>.'i:i- 
less,  tlic  jaws  not  protractile,  and  the  scil-.i 
large:  the  front  incisors  are  cutting 
like  tnose  of  man,  and  there  are  aeveial  ttm* 
of  rounded  molars.    This  fish  <S.  ori>,  Qxit.\ 
is  about  20  inches  long,  though  some  are  laii 
to  grow  connderably  larger;  the  gronnd  tdnt 
is  light  gray,  with  6  distinct,  dark  broTL. 
transverse  bands,  broad  and  nearly  ©<jnidi>:iii: 
from  each  other,  and  anotlier  across  thf  ntrc. 
the  head  is  much  darker,  the  gill  covers  «i:k 
silvery  and  trolden  retlections,  throat  somewLit 
reddish,  and  iri(K.'«  golden;  scales  with  diiri 
margins;  the  jieetoralB  nearly  colorless,  tb« 
other  fins  bluekish  brown.    Tin.-  1-ody  is  *\:y  r\ 
and  thiok,  and  the  back  rounded ;  lip*  Ur^ 
and  fleshy,  jaws  equal,  eyes  large,  and  Dostrik 
high  on  the  head  and  double  ;  the  1-t  12  rs"» 
of  the  dorsal  ai;d  1st  8  of  the  anal  stronfii 
spinons,  pectorals  very  long,  Tcntrala  stost. 
^^  ith  spinous  process  at  base  and  Ist  ray 
nous;  air  bladder  large.  The  form  of  the  hvici 
and  blackness  of  the  facKs  give  it  a  slight  re- 
semblance to  the  ]>hysiognumy  of  the  aheefi. 
It  ifj  found  in  con>iderabIe  munVicrs  in  summer 
oti'  the  New  York  coatt,  and  is^  caught  readilj 
in  nets  and  seinen;  it  is  difficult  to  take  with 
ll  i"  hook,  as  the  line  is  very  liable  to  I'O  ^nt 
by  the  sharp  incii^ors;  its  loud  consists  of  UMii- 
lusk)  and  cmstacews.   It  is  a  rerj  deficiow 
fi.-h.  in  the  time  of  Dr.  Miteiii!!  commanding  4 
higher  nrico  than  any  other  except  fresh  mI- 
mon  ana  tront;  according  to  De  Kay  it  h«UI* 
the  same  rank  with  New  York  epieurcis  a.*  tLe 
turbot  docs  in  Europe.    It  much  resembles  the 
species  found  in  the.  Mediterranean ;  stTcrjJ 
other  allied  snecies  are  met  with  fironi  K<v 
York  to  New  Orleanfi. 

SlIEKKNEtS,  a  town  of  Kent..  Engl&nd,  »i 
the  N.  W.  end  of  the  island  of  fc5hei)poT.  on  the 
river  Midway  at  it.s  junction  witii  tin.  Tli.^Tnte*, 
47  m.  E.  by  S.  £.  from  London ;  pop.  in  1851, 
8,549.  There  b  here  an  extenave  naval  es- 
tablishment, defended  by  heavy  batteries.  :?  ^ 
dockvard  and  bjuldings  in  connection  with 
which,  inclnding  all  the  necessary  efltabUdh* 
ments  for  building  or  repairing  ships,  occupy 
r.O  acres.  The  trade  depends  principally  upon 
the  dockyards.  In  the  time  of  the  commao- 
wealtii  the  groimd  on  which  Shearaaas  stands 
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was  unoccupied,  and  after  the  restoration  a 
*TDaII  fort  was  commenced,  but  tlie  Dutch  <le- 
^m^jed  it  in  1667.  Soon  alterward  it  was  re- 
■Etorod  and  thedM^jard  ooraineneed. 

SHEFFIELD,  a  town  and  mununp.i!  and 
^parliamentary  boroagh  in  the  west  ridinir  of 
Yorkahire,  England,  at  the  jnnction  of  the 
::>be«f  and  S  -;m'in.;r  streams  with  the  Don,  163 
m.  *r.  H,  W.  from  London  ;  pop.  in  1861,  185,- 
10T.   The  RtreiiMs  which  unite  here  all  have 
t  '■  :-'.T  ?--nrr>:  in  the  high  l.-i'i  l  ^  W.  S.  W.  and  N. 
W.  of  tbo  town,  and  sapply  a  large  amoont  of 
»<R>cfive  water  power  for  manafaotnring  piar> 
>~v^.      Tlii;-   valleys  thron^^h   which  these 
&trcamd  dow  are  bounded  bj  high  hills,  which 
make  nuuijr  <^  the  etreeto  steep,  thonicrh  they 
add  to  the  [  i  ture- joenees  and  beauty  of  the 
town.    Generally,  howerer,  the  streets,  ex- 
cept  in  the  oldest  portions,  are  wide  and  well 
bailt.  and  tlte  snhnrbs  are  occnpied  by  the  res- 
idences of  the  maaofacUirera  and  richer  trades- 
znen.    The  town  \b  well  paved,  and  lighted 
with  gas,  and  the  rivers  are  crosfied  hy  iitic 
brid;?es.    There  are  70  places  of  worship,  of 
which  26  bflong  to  the  established  chnrch. 
The  higher  c  I  i  rational  institutions  pf  Sheffield 
are  the  p<'>[iU-  s  college,  with  day  and  crenina: 
classes,  ihj  church  of  England  institut^^,  aloo  a 
rerj  <ucce-sftil  school,  the  Wesley  collegei,  the 
coHe-riato  school,  the  old  endowed  fframmar 
school,  the  mechanics'  institution,  and  the  gov- 
t        lit  X  liool  of  art,  one  of  the  best  condaoted 
in  E     lud.    Its  benevolent  institutions  aro 
nmmerou-t  and  well  sustained.  The  town,  partly 
from  tho  w;vit  of  suitable  drainage  and  partly 
from  the  unhealthy  character  of  some  of  the 
occupations,  has  a  higher  rate  of  mortality 
than  that  of  moet  of  the  largo  towns  of  Eng- 
land.— It  hoA  interconr-se  with  ottier  parts  of 
the  country  by  a  canal  and  two  railways.  Shef- 
leU.  renowned  for  Ha  knives  to  the  time  of 
Chaucer,  is  still  the  chief  seat  of  tho  Entrlish 
manufacture  of  oaat,  shear,  and  blister  steel  of 
kinds,  sted  wire,  entlerj  and  tools  of  almost 
every  vi^.ri.  fy,  r,ul\v;iy  and  carriauo  eprrncr-*  and 
hofiers,  and  many  other  Idada  of  t»toel  and  iron 
ware,  as  well  as  all  classes  of  rilrer,  silver- 
plated,  elec'ro  pluti^  d,  German  silver,  britannia, 
aod  other  white  metal  goods.   Britannia  metal 
and  the  procees  of  silver-plating  were  invented 
h^re.    Snatf  is  also  largely  produced,  fnraous 
for  its  good  'quality.  The  cutlers'  company  had 
its  origin  in  the  16th  century,  nnd  was  iucor- 
porate<!  by  statute  in  the  rcivM  <  t  himee  L  Ita 
restrictions,  which  intorfl  ro  i  with  the  prosper- 
ity of  the  trade,  were  initiimted  in  1801,  and 
wholly  aboliHhe<l  in  1814.    It  is  tho  trustee  of 
several  important  cliaritie-i,  lir-idc  wlil-  h  if> 
c>oiy  duties  are  tho  granting  of  trjulu  lUiirks  to 
emiers. — Sheifield  was  an  old  manor  of  tho 
eiri*  of  Shrewsbury,  who  had  a  ou'^tlc  in  tho 
town,  and  a  manor  house  in  a  park  a  mile  east, 
ki  one  or  the  other  of  whieh  the  greater  part 
f>f  the  captivity  of  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  was 
paired.    The  ca:^tle  was  demolished  in  1648  by 
orAer  of  pariianwot,  and  the  park  diildad  into 


Ihrms  in  1707.   The  town  was  empowered  to 

«end  2  members  to  parliament  in  1832,  and  in 
1  "^iS  was  incorporated  as  a  municipal  and  par- 
liamentary borough.  Ita  chief  growth  haa 
been  during  tho  hi.-t  GO  yeuv,  ai^  in  1811  i6 
had  but  35.000  tohabiUuiLs. 

SHEFFIELD,  Jemr,  doka  cf  Bndiii^iam. 
See  McxGRAVB. 

SHEIK  (Arabic,  tho  eldest),  the  chief  of  an 
Arab  tribe.  The  titla  ia  also  applied  to  the 
heads  of  Mohammedan  monasteries  and  to  tlio 
higher  order  of  religious  preachers,  as  tiio 
mnfti  of  Constantinople,  who  la  aometimea 
called  iheik-  uliiuifn,  chief  of  the  true  believ- 
ers. Many  sheiks,  particularly  <^  the  Bedouin 
tribes,  date  a  long  line  of  aneestora;  and  the 
sheik  of  Mecca,  in  consideration  of  his  alleged 
descent  from  Mohammed,  demands  preseuta 
from  an  canmma  arriving  in  that  city. 

SnEIL,  P»i(  tia;:i>  Lalok.  an  Irisli  author  and 
orator,  born  in  Drumdowouy,  near  Waterford, 
Ang.  17,  1791,  died  in  Florence,  May  23,  1851. 
TI  vas  educated  at  the  Jesuit  s-chool  of  Stoney- 
hur^it,  Lancashire,  and  at  Trinity  college,  Dub- 
lin, where  he  took  his  degree  of  B.A.  in  1811, 
Soon  afterward  ho  entered  himself  a  student 
at  haw  in  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  in  1^14  was  called 
to  tJjo  bar,  and  eked  out  his  skudc-r  income 
by  writing  for  the  stage.  Between  1814  and 
1822  ho  produced  6  dramas,  Adelaide"  (1816), 
'*  Thc  Apostate"  (1817),  "Bellamira''  (1818), 
•'Evadne*'  (1819),  founded  on  Shirlev's  "Trai- 
tor," "  Montoni "  (1820),  and  "  The  Hn^enot " 
(1S22),  all  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  the 
la-^t  named,  obtained  a  decided  success.  In 
1822  also  appeared  tlie  fir-t  of  a  scries  of 
"Sketches  of  the  Irish  Bar,"  since  collected 
and  edited  by  R.  S.  Mackenzie  (2  vols.  12rao^ 
Xew  York,  1854;  L'>ndon,  1855),  and  which 
are  amo{ig  his  most  successful  literary  perform- 
aneea.  AlxHit  ttAs  time  he  began  to  be  known 
in  Ireland  and  England  m  a  political  orator 
and  agitator,  and  ako  by  hia  forenaic  etibrts  at 
the  rar.  In  1680  he  entered  parliament,  and 
almo>t  iinniediately  took  his  place  as  tho  most 
brilliant  and  impulsive  ^leaker  (with  the  ox- 
cepti<m  perhaps  of  Loid  Stanley,  tlio  present 
carl  of  Derl'V)  in  tljut  body,  a  po--irii»n  wliich 
ho  retained  until  hia  retirement  from  public 
life.  After  seconding  O'Oonnell  in  the  repeal 
agitation,  he  accepted  a  sinecure  office  under 
the  Melbourne  miui-tr^-,  and  in  1839  was  made 
a  jirivy  councillor,  lie  wa»  appointed  master  of 
the  mint  by  the  Russell  minirtry,  and  in  1860 
acccf  tcd  the  mission  to  Florence.  Hi*  me- 
moirs liave  been  written  by  "W.  X.  M'Culla^h 
(2  vol-*.,  London,  1805). 

SHEKEL  (Heb.,  weight),  the  Hebrew  unit 
of  weight,  and  hence,  ua  payments  were  origi- 
nally made  by  weight,  also  of  money.  It  waa 
jirohahly  equal  to  about  218  grains,  or  oz. 
avoirdupois,  which  ia  Uie  weight  of  the  earliest 
eoin  of  the  name  known,  the  silver  diekel  of 
Sinioii  Maccabanis.  Its  valne.  as  ditTerentlj 
stated,  waa  from  50  to  62^  cts.  The  golden 
ahekal  waa  of  half  thia  weight,  aud  worth  aboofe 
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$4.  Both  M  weii^t  and  money  it  wts  divided 

in  reckoning  into  the  beka,  relui,  and  gerah, 
respectively  i,  and  ^  sbeicel.  Tliere  are 
two  standards  cf  wei^t  nentioBed  in  the 

Scriptures,  the  Bacrod  and  tlie  royal  shekel, 
the  ditierenco  between  which  cannot  now  be 
precisely  ascertained,  but  is  supposed  by  Mi- 
chael is  to  have  been  as  6  to  8. 

8IIELBURNE,  n  S.  co.  of  Nova  Scotia, 
bordering  on  tite  Atiuutic  and  the  bay  of  Fun- 
dy.  and  interaeotod  by  Tusket,  Jordiin,  Bable, 
and  Clyde  rivers;  area,  5C5  m.;  pop.  in 
1851,  10,622.  Good  harbors  are  found  at  the 
outleto  of  the  rivers,  and  nmnerous  islands  are 
scattered  along  the  coast.  In  the  N.  E.  is  Blue 
mountain ;  the  surface  is  generally  broken  and 
tiie  soil  stony.  The  fisheries  employ  a  large 
portion  of  the  population.    Capital,  Slielburne. 

BUELBY,  tiie  name  of  counties  in  9  of  the 
United  States.  I.  A  central  co.  of  Ala.,  bound- 
ed £.  by  th«  Oooea  river  and  intersected  by  the 
Cahawba;  aren,  970  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  ISflO, 
12,618,  of  whom  3,022  were  slaves.  The  sur- 
face is  hilly,  with  considt  rabk-  forests,  and  the 
soil  is  well  watered  and  highly  fertile.  The 
productions  in  1860  were  884,089  bushels  of 
Indian  oom,  67,768  of  sweet  potatoes,  51,909- 
of  oats,  and  8,737  bales  of  cotton.  Tliere  were 
8  grist  and  8  saw  mills,  and  992  pupils  attend- 
ing public  schools.  Ooal  and  iron  ore  abonnd, 
and  thero  are  several  mineral  .'springs.  Capital, 
Colnrabiana.  II.  An  E.  co.  of  Tex.,  bordering 
on  La.,  bounded  E.  by  the  Sabine  and  W.  by 
the  Attovac  river;  area,  850  sq.  in.;  pop.  in 
1800,  5,362,  of  whom  1.476  were  slaves.  The 
surface  is  generally  levi;l  and  the  soil  rich. 
The  pro<luation.s  in  1850  were  790  bales  of  cot- 
ton, 99,518  Imshels  of  Indian  corn,  40,784  of 
sweet  potatoes,  and  63,4^6  lbs.  of  batter. 
There  were  8  saw  mills,  6  cihiirohe8,.and  218 
pupils  attending  pn'  lir  chools.  Capital,  Shel- 
Dyville.  in.  A  W.  co.  of  Tenn.,  bordering 
on  Miss.,  bounded  W.  by  the  Misidiapfrf  river, 
which  separates  it  from  Arkansas,  and  intersect- 
ed by  Loosahatchee  and  Wolf  rivers;  area,  610 
sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1 8(50, 48,091,  of  whom  16,950  were 
slaves.  The  surface  is  level  and  the  8<  1  v  -  i  y 
fertile.  The  prodnr  fions  in  1850  were  20.741 
bales  of  cotton,  837,827  busliels  of  Indian  corn, 
107,828  of  sweet  potatoes,  76,108  of  oats,  and 
163,042  lbs.  of  butter.  There  were  10  flour- 
ing and  15  saw  mills,  6  tanneries,  a  furnace, 
11  newspapers,  48  chnrdies,  and  1,810  pupils* 
attending  public  ficbooli^.  Tlio  Memphis  and 
Charleston,  Memphis  and  Ohio,  and  Mississinpi 
and  Tennessee  railroads  terminate  at  Memphis 
in  this  county.  Capital,  Raleigh.  IV.  A  N. 
CO.  of  Ky.,  drained  by  Beech  and  other  large 
creeks;  urea,  405  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 16,436, 
of  whom  6,634  were  slaves.  The  surface  is 
lii'ly  and  diversified  with  fine  forests,  and  the 
sod  very  rich.  The  productions  in  1850  were 
1,781,740  bnshels  of  Indian  com,  88,981  of 
wheat,  1«8,056  of  oats.  1,023  tons  of  lieinp,  and 
60, 176  lbs.  of  wool.  There  wore  40  grist  and  14 
Bawiniljb)^  6  taiuwriesi  46  ehnrdhes^  AcoUflge^  and 
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ville  and  Lexington  railroad  intc  rse<  t>  tJj»ce»Sr 
ty.  Capital,  Shelbyyille.  V.  A  Vi .  co.  of  Oluk 
intersected  by  tiielflanurirer;  area, 486 sq.sL; 
pop.  in  18r,0,  17.493.    Tlio  N.  part  is  level 
8.  undulating,  and  the  soil  fertile.    The  fr> 
ductions  in  1850  were  439,798  bushels  of  lodaa 
corn,  89,109  of  wheat,  108,870  of  oat%474M 
lbs.  of  w  ool,  and  7,305  tons  of  hay.  Tbc*£ 
were  2  newspapers,  4  flouring   and  4  m 
mills,  3  tanneries,  a  foundery,  a  woolly  ft» 
tory,  25  churches,  and  2,697  pupils  in  the  r-Ji- 
lie  schools.    It  is  interaected  by  the  }LutA 
canal  and  two  railroads.  Oanital,  Sidner.  Tl 
A  8.  E.  CO.  of  Ind.,  drained  by  the  Bla.  r'TfT 
and  numerous  other  streams ;  area,  about 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  m  1860,  19,571.    The  aor&ee  ii 
level  and  the  soil  fertile.    The  prodaotioa»a 
185U  were  1,281,884  bushels  of  Indian 
118,820  of  wheat,  54,776  of  oat8j3,8&-2  t^us  .f 
hay,  and  4B:.m  lbs.  of  wool    Thtre  wen  91 
flonrinfr  and  17  .siw  milk,  28  chnrclit  a,  1  n«»- 
paper,  aud  538  ]nij*il3  attending  public  achooik 
The  liSwrenceburg  and  Missieappi  raifao*) 
pn*se*?  throngli  tlio  county.     Tliere  is  p5>>i 
water  power  and  abundance  of  timber.  Coi- 
tal, ShelbTTille.  YTL  A  B.  E.  co.  of  JOL^ 
terseeted  by  the  Kaska^^kia  and  Little  'Walcal 
rivers;  area,  790  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  18G0,  14.f45. 
The  surface  is  almost  IsTei,  inelnding  a  i«an  <  f 
the  Grand  Prairie,  and  the  soil  fertile.  Da 
productions  in  1850  were  757.382  bushek  of 
Indian  corn,  21,998  of  wheat,  96,504  of 
124,048  lbs.  of  butter,  and  27,208  of  wodL 
There  were  18  grht  and  4  mw  nnlN,  r  tanntrr. 
10  churches,  aud  86U  pupils  attending  pob^' 
schools.   It  is  traversed  by  the  niinois  central 
and  the  Terre  Haute.  Alton,  and  St.  Luui-  riiii- 
roads.    Capital,  Shelby  ville.   YIU.  A  }i. 
CO.  of  Mo.,  intersected  by  the  North  fork  of  Silt 
rh  tr  and  the  South  Fabins  river ;  arc "mm 
in. ;  pop.  in  1860,  7,301,  of  whom  724  ir«rt 
daves.  The  snrraoe  is  moderately  hilly,  sad 
the  soil  good.   The  productions  in  1850  were 
278,435  bushels  of  Indian  com,  22,477  of  wheat. 
33,718  of  oats,  67,655  lbs,  of  butter,  and  U.44« 
of  wool.   There  were  5  grist  and  2  lulk, 
6  churches,  atid  1.^51  pu[)ils  in  public  scboola. 
Bituminous  coal  and  limestone  lire  unuodani, 
and  timber  is  scarce.  Capital,  Shelbyville,  EL 
A  W.  CO.  of  Iowa,  intersected  by  xhv  Xishnsba* 
tona  river  \  area,  55U  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  I860,  bli. 
The  smi  is  prodnetiTe.  OatUe  and  tvinem 
largely  exported.    The  jiroductions  in  1859 
were  1,218  bushels  of  wheat,  43,005  of  Indira 
com,  8,896  of  potatoes,  875  tons  of  hay.  and 
12,409  lbs.  of  butter.    Capital.  Shelbyville. 

SHELBY,  Isaac,  an  American  rcTolotionarv 
officer,  born  near  Hager.stuwn,  Kd.,  Dec.  11. 
1760,  died  in  Kentucky,  July  18. 182H.  He  re- 
moved to  the  West  in  1771.  and  shortly  ;iAer» 
ward  served  as  a  lieutenant  in  the  militia  in 
an  expedition  against  the  Indians.  When  tbs 
rt'volntion  broke  <uit  ho  wof  srlcctcd  .n'  rap- 
tain  of  a  military  company  in  Virginia,  and  is 
1777  plaoad  in  ohaife  of  the  fwmmiiwiyd» 
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pax-tment  for  the  fVontior  militia.  In  1779  h© 
wracB  elected  to  the  hooM  of  del^ates  of  Vir- 
ginia. For  his  Itmrerj  it  the  battle  of  Kiof^ 
Sli£<>untajn.  Oct.  7,  1780,  he  received  a  vote  of 
t>imnk.»  and  a  svrord  £rom  the  legialatore  of 
Worth  Carolina,  of  which  he  was  elected  a 
membor  in  1781  and  1782.  Upon  the  orjs'aiii- 
x.Mtion  of  the  state  of  Kentuckj  in  1792  ho  was 
eluosen  fcovenior,  and  held  the  oSce4  7eate, 
and  a;rain  from  1^12  to  1816.  In  r-;.1  he 
Joined  Gen.  IlarrisoD  at  the  head  of  4,000  Kcn< 
Lackians,  and  »orved  at  the  battle  of  the  Thames. 

SHELDON,  David  Nbwtox,  D.D.,  an  Amer- 
Iv  an  clersTTTTjan.  born  at  Ruffield,  Conn.,  Juno 
1S07.    Ik'  w  as  gradaattd  at  William^  col- 
lege in  H  iO.  afterwanl  itudiod  at  the  Newton 
tlrseolo^'ical  soininfirv,  and  in  IS;].'  ^y•^•*  ap]>oint- 
e<i  bj  liie  board  uf  tlie  Baptist  trituuitil  conven- 
tMW  miasionarj'  to  Franco,  whore  ho  remuned 
4  jears,  chiefly  in  Paris  and  its  vicinity.  The 
TiiimTT^i^  not  accomplishing?  as  much  as  he  hoped, 
owinir  to  the  position  of  the  French  govern- 
ment, Mr.  Sliv  ld  >n  re^nrned  home,  and  was  for 
3  jrears  pastor  of  a  Baptist  church  in  Halifax, 
STovn  Scotia.   In  the  cipring  of  1842  he  became 
j>^4tor  at  Watcrvillf.  Mo.,  nnd  in  the  following 

{ear  president  of  Water ville  ooliegeu  In  1853 
•  Tea^med  that  office  and  lemored  to  Bath, 
Me.,  wh.  re  he  has  anoc  n  sided.  He  was  pas- 
tor of  the  iillm  fl^et  iiaptist  chorch  in  that 
^tf  till  IBM,  when  he  was  exoommnnieated 
from  it  on  a  rli;irgo  of  heresy;  and  in  Sept. 
18d7,  he  became  pastor  of  the  Sonuner  street 
IhdtarUo  dinrch  in  Bath.  Dr.  Sheldon  has 
published  occruiunal  sermons,  and  was  for  munr 
jears  a  contributor  to  the  "  Clirlstian  Review." 
After  the  change  in  his  theological  views,  he 
published  a  volume  of  di»eourses  entitled  **Sin 
and  R>-d -iii.tlnr  (N'ew  York,  ISoG). 

6iiiia-uiiAK£,  or  SniELUKAKE,  the  common 
nana  of  the  river  docks  of  the  sub-family 
ffT/T  'fruT  of  t!ic  jjenera  taJorna  (Loach)  uiid 
cisark't  (Bou.Hp.).  In  tadorna  tlie  bill  is  shorter 
than  the  head,  higher  at  the  baso  than  broad, 
with  cn!mcn  ronmvc  in  the  middle,  depressed, 
curved  apwurd  at  lite  tip,  which  is  suddenly 
houkei  and  had  a  strong  narrow  nail ;  lamella 
slender  end  w'l  Icly  sot;  nostrils  large,  near  the 
colmen ;  wing-i  moderate,  pointed,  the  2d  aoill 
longest,  and  armed  on  the  ahonlder  with  a 
tubercle ;  tail  moderate,  nearly  even ;  tarsi 
strong,  shorter  than  the  middle  toe;  toes 
abort. fldly  webbed;  hind  toe  eletated,  slightly 
lobed ;  claws  moderate  and  curved.  They  are 
wide^  distributed  over  the  old  world,  on  the 
aaa  eoast  as  well  as  on  rirers  and  lalces,  mi- 
grating in  \s  inter  from  the  north ;  they  feed  on 
marine  plants  and  worms^  crustaceans  and  mol- 
laika;  the  nest  n  made  of  grass  lined  vi^ 
down,  and  i^  often  placed  in  the  deserted  bur- 
rows of  rabbits  and  other  rodents  on  the  coast; 
they  lay  12  to  14  eggs.  The  type  of  the  genus 
is  the  common  $«hcldrakc  (7*.  vulp  uuter,  Flem.), 
one  of  the  handsomt;!^t  of  wator  fowl  the  colors 
being  briUiaiit  and  pure,  and  strongly  con- 
tnsled.  In  tlia  male  the  bill  b  Tenninon;  the 
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head  and  upper  nect  green  bounded  by  a  white 
collar,  below  which  is  another  of  rich  chestnut 
eovering  the  upper  breast  and  back ;  rest  of 

back,  rump,  and  upper  tail  coverts  white; 
scapulars  nearly  black,  outer  webs  of  loiig  ter- 
tials  diestnat,  point  of  wing  and  its  eoirerts 

white,  pritnariud  dark  brown,  and  i^peeulum 
green;  tail  whitei  tipped  with  blacky  abdomen 
rich  dark  brown;  sides.  Tent,  and  under  tall 

coverts  white;  the  length  is  24  to  26  niches) ; 
the  female  is  smaller  and  not  so  bright,  and  the 
young  are  more  brownish.   The  windpipe  is 
about  10  inches  long,  having  on  earh  side  at 
its  lower  portion  a  hollow,  globular,  l)ony  pro- 
tuberance, generally  much  larger  on  one  side 
than  the  other.   It  is  abundant  on  the  shores 
of  the  North  nnd  Baltic  seas,  and  i.-t  found  in 
most  parts  of  Europe,  rarely  seen  far  iuland, 
preferring  flat  shores  and  sandy  bars  and  hills ; 
It  comes  into  Great  Brir^-n  fn  -n  the  north  in 
winter.   Thent^  is  a  siiriii  whi-lle  ;  the  flesh 
is  coarse,  dark,  and  of  unpleasant  odor  and 
flavor;  the  eggs  arc  .shining  white.  11\  l>y  3 
inches;  incubation  lasts  SO  days,  both  sexes 
dtting,  and  tiie  yonng  follow  the  mother  as 
Boon  as  hat<  lied;  tht  y  arc  ca>ily  domesticated, 
and  are  often  rallied  by  hens;  in  ctrotivity  they 
may  be  fed  on  grain,  soaked  bread,  and  vege- 
tables.   Yarrcll  thinks  the  names  are  derived 
from  their  favorite  shell  food,  and  from  their 
freqnent  use  on  heraldic  shlslos;  they  ars  also 
called  burrow  ducks  from  their  common  places 
of  breeding,  also  skecling  geese  in  Scotland, 
and  sly  geese  (from  their  devices  for  leading 
intruders  from  their  nests  and  young)  in  the 
Orkney  islands.   Two  other  species  are  fonnd 
in  Australia. — In  the  genus  coMrla  the  bill  b 
as  long  as  the  head,  nearly  straight,  the  width 
equal  to  the  hei;:ht  at  the  b.ise.  the  anterior 
half  depressed,  scarcely  curved  upward  at  tin, 
which  has  astron;»  and  broad  nail;  wings  mod- 
crate,  the  2d  quill  the  longest;  tail  short  and 
rounded ;  tarsi  robust,  shorter  than  the  mid- 
dle toe;  toes  long,  fblly  wohbed;  hind  toe 
long,  elev.nted,  and  lohed.    The  rud<ly  shel- 
drake (C.  rutiUi,  Bonap.)  ii»  about  the  same  size 
as  tliolast,  with  similar  breeding  habits;  in  the 
male  the  hill  is  lead-colored ;  the  Iiead,  cheeks, 
and  chin  bufi^  becoming  orange  brown  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  neok  all  round,  where  thwe 
i.s     ring  of  black;  the  back,  tertials,  brcri-t, 
and  under  parts  like  the  head ;  wing  coverte 
pale  bnff  white;  primaries  and  tidl  dtfkleate 
gray,  secondarie?  ligliter.  and  speculiim  brilliant 
green ;  the  female  is  rather  smaller  and  lighter 
colored,  with  white  on  the  throat  an4  wings, 
hut  without  the  black  collar.    It  is  sometimes 
called  collared  duck,  and  ruddy  gooee ;  it  is  a 
natire  of  eastern  Europe  and  western  A8fa^ 
coming'  as  far  west  as  En^iland  and  sooth  to 
Italy  and  Africa ;  rarely  found  at  sea,  it  fre- 
quents marshes,  feeding  in  morning  and  even- 
ing on  aquatic  pjants  and  seeds,  iusccts,  and 
t!if  fry  of  fi-'h  ;  it  i.s  fond  of  breeding  in  tho 
holes  of  marmots  in  ri?tsr  banks,  and  the  q^^* 
ara  8  to  10.  Other  ipeeiet  are  Ibimd  in  Aofr- 
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traliA  aad  New  Zealand,  and  thej  all  reBomble 
geaae  in  general  form,  and  especially  fn  fts» 
mules  having  the  plumage  colored  nearly  like 
the  males. — In  America  tho  name  of  sheldrake 
is  given  to  the  red-breasted  nierpan^er  {^imrgus 
terrator,  Linn.),  which  resembles  the  European 
aheldrfxke  only  in  tho  color  of  ita  breast. 

SHilLL,  in  punuery,  a  hollow  phot  for  mor- 
tars and  heavy  pmn,  filled  in  part  with  pow- 
der, or  with  tl)i^  md  other  substances,  as 
pieces  of  iron,  leaden  ballsi  &c.,  which  are 
thrown  out  wUli  Tiolenoe  on  the  bursting  of 
the  missile.  Common  shells  are  termed  boml  '^. 
and  are  described  under  that  head.  Beside 
these,  a  variety  of  others  hare  been  introduced 
in  modern  warfare.  The  Shrapnell  shell,  in- 
vented  by  Major  Shrapnell  of  the  British  army, 
is  a  hollow  spliere  of  iroii,  cost  just  strong 
enough  to  withstand  the  force  of  the  ezplodon 
by  which  it  is  driven  from  tlio  mortar  or  gun. 
It  U  divided  into  two  compartments,  one  for 
holding  a  number  of  bolls  larger  than  musket 
balls  and  the  other  f  r  Tl:e  powder,  which  by 
its  explosion  is  to  burst  the  shell.  It  is  fur- 
niahea  with  a  tarn  dlflbrenily  contrived  in  dif- 
ferent countrie-s  but  always  with  the  desig;n  of 
firing  the  charge  at  a  definite  interval  of  time, 
or  after  the  shell  has  passed  a  definite  distance. 
Commonly  a  niunt>er  of  fuses  are  made  in  the 
shell,  ench  one  marked  for  the  time  it  will 
bum,  and  either  may  ho  selected  and  exposed 
to  ignition  when  tho  piece  is  dischargea,  the 
remainder  heiri<?  protected.  The  Belgians  use 
a  coiled  fuse  protected  by  a  metal  cover,  and 
out  off  enough  of  it  to  cause  the  explosion  at 
the  desired  instant.  The  dcsipn  of  this  projec- 
tile is  to  carry  the  musket  balls  to  a  greater 
distance  than  they  would  reach  effectively  if 
projected  .'separately,  and,  ju.^t  before  reaching 
the  object  aimed  at,  as  a  body  of  troops,  to  set 
tiliem  free  from  the  case  that  contains  them. 
They  then  continue  on,  the  bursting  of  the 
shell  causing  them  to  scatter  to  a  moderate  ex- 
tent only.  The  concussion  of  the  balls  against 
the  ease  when  the  piece  is  fired  was  found  to 
be  so  great  as  sometimes  to  i;-'nite  tho  powder 
if  placed  in  the  same  chamber  with  the  balls; 
hence  the  shell  is  divided  into  two  chambers 
separated  hy  a  diaphrafrm.  Leaden  halls  are 
sometimes  squeezed  together  either  by  the  first 
concussion,  or  owing  to  the  different  epedflo 
gravities  of  the  lead  and  of  the  iron  case ;  and 
it  has  consequently  been  found  necessary  to 
harden  them  by  antimony  and  zinc  added  to 
the  lead.  The  desired  density  is  thus  retained, 
inducing  a  longer  flight  than  if  the  shells  were 
charged  with  iron  balls.  The  English  fill  the 
spaces  between  the  balls  with  melted  sulphur; 
oat  in  the  U.  S.  service  a  mixture  of  charcoal 
dust  and  mealed  powder  is  employed. — Mar- 
tin's shell  la  a  good  substitute  for  red-hot  shot 
Itisaoomtnnn  shell  with  an  iron  screw  J«top- 
per.  Molten  iron  is  poured  in,  Uie  hole  ia 
aerewed  up,  and  the  projectile  Is  immediatelj 
introduceu  into  the  gun  and  discharged. — Shells 
for  rifled  guns  are  of  cylindrioai  form  aui 
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pointed  at  the  end.  Bavins  a  polar  ooveoc 
so  that  the  conied  end  ahr^  sbftei  fit 

they  are  adapted  for  percussion  prin5in{r,via* 
placed  in  thi'^  end  explodes  a.-  tlio  f-r  :tij 
reaches  the  object  agambt  which  iti»ui.iit; 
(See  KiFi.E.) 

SHELL  LAO.   See  Lac. 

SUELLEY,  Perot  Btsshb,  an  EngMptt 
horn  at  Field  Place,  near  Horshsm,  Snc 
Aug.  4^  1792,  drowiir  rl  in  tho  h.ir  of  Si^si 
July  8,  1822.   Em  ancestors  had  long  \nt 
large  landholders  fn  Sussex.   His  fsthtr,  ^ 
Tii;jnthy  Shelley,  the  second  haroiut.  vl^.i 
cording  to  Capt.  Hedwin,  an  ordinar;  cotr^  i 
gentleman,  who  had  studied  at  Omri  a 
made  the  grand  tour  to  little  advnntape  ::. 
whose  ethical  notions  admitted  of     *;  r 
ci^oined  propriety  of  conduct,  raru:^.'.. 
for  a  peculiar  personal  beauty,  BpiU  n  | 
sent  in  his  Gth  year  to  a  day  school  near  be 
and  in  liis  10th  to  a  seminary  at  Breotfonl  ^ 
excelled  in  his  studies,  though  devotiDf  Sai 
time  to  them.    He  deli^dited  in  vague  scbcSr 
and  meditations,  moonlight  walks,  titmu  d 
banditti,  haunted  castles,  and  Jiahurif,  tdt 
strange  amusements.  At  the  age  of  Hi- 
to  Eton,  where  he  refused  to  fag,  and  w«?  : 
eecjuently  harshly  treated  by  bis  schooMiRlIm  I 
till  ho  alarmed  them  by  his  storms  of  anc  '  ■ 
won  their  love  by  his  kindness.  In  the  dfi i- 
tion  of  tho    Ilovolt  of  li^lam*'  he  refers 
sense  of  loneliness  at  school,  amid  •  the  hr^ 
and  grating  f^trife  of  tyrants  and  foes."  He  ri 
already  in  love  with  Miss  Grove,  aconsin  of  i> 
own  age,  with  whom  he  wrote  a  ron:an«  :> 
titled  "  Zastrozrf,"  with  thepajTncr.t  foT»H 
he  gave  a  nuagnificent  banquet  to  iu3  /rk&ii- 
He  wrote  snoflier  romance,  **  St  IrrtM,  or  tl» 
Rojiiorucian,"  translated  a  portion  of  f^y- 
"  Natural  History,"  and  composed  in  coniaa.*- 
tion  with  Capt.  Medwin  the  poem  of 
uerus,  or  the  Wandering  Jew,"  a  portion; 
which wns  afterward  puhli'^hcd :  huthisprfitt> 
passion  was  for  chemistry,  and  he  contitsM 
eagerly  to  experiment  with  electricity  and  tc^^ 
after  his  return  home  in  1809.   In  '-^ 
went  to  Oxford,  and  became  an  uaitr^i'^ 
of  University  college.    At  first  dev«toi  a 
physics,  he  abandoned  them  for  nitlapi.j?^ 
after  having  blown  himself  up,  fi^*^^^^ 
quantity  of  arsenic  by  mistake,  and  coww  » 
clothe.^  books,  and  furniture  with  stains.  H^p^ 
and  the  French  exponents  of  Locke  were  , 
text  hooks,  and  notwithstanding  the  jpirt^-^-  I 
and  romantic  character  of  his  genius  Le  .^^1^ 
rushed  to  materialism  and  atheism.  At  , 
age  of  17,  says  l)e  Qnincey,  satisfied  that  I 
ism  was  the  sheet  anchor  of  the  world,  hc  c^- 
termined  to  accomplish  a  general  'P^'^  j 
successively  in  tho  university,  the  chimQ  ^ 
England,  and  the  whole  Olurwtian  ^orld. 
began  with  printing  a  pamphlet  of  2  p«r^*  J'" 
th©  "Necessity  of  Atheism,"  setting  fortf"_;^  j 
defective  logic  of  the  nsnal  annnnents  for  t-  ^  i 
divine  existence.   Tlie  authorities  h^v.v.:  ^ 
cided  to  take  no  notice  of  it,  QheUej  scat  u«  , 
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pampUil  wtth  mkltOT  lo«Mh  of  tiie  SB  liMa*or 

colleges,  inviting  them  to  uotifv  him  uf  their  as- 
wQt  to  the  aocoiDDanjiag  aigoment.  li  was 
%  fiae  spring  monuiig,''  sajs  hie  fellow  atudent 
Ilog^,  '*on  Liuly  day  in  isll.  when  I  went  to 
SbelieT's  rooms,  lie  was  absent,  but  before  I 
had  collected  our  books  he  rushed  in.  He  was 
UrriUjr  agitated.  I  anxiously  inauired  what 
'  i  l  happened.  '  T  am  expelled.*  He  then  ex- 
^uuiied  that  he  had  been  summoned  before 
Ike  master  and  aome  of  the  fellows ;  that  as  he 
^.n^  unable  to  deny  the  aiithor-hi[>  of  the  essay. 

been  expeUed,  and  ordered  to  <iuit  the 
eolkge  the  nazt  morning  at  latest."  His  fa- 
ther would  have  rcreivetl  Iiim  it'  he  had  made 
fiosae  alight  ooncessiuu  and  conformed  to  the 
MgeaoMarved  in  orthodox  households;  but, 
k  consequence  of  his  refu-al,  he  forbade  his 
ma'i  appearance  at  Field  Place.  When  less 
lhaa  1«,  tays  Mrs.  SheUey.  "fragile  in  liealtli 
wd  frame ;  of  the  purest  hahits  in  morals; 
tuil  of  devoted  generosity  and  universal  kind- 
isa;  i^whif  with  ardor  to*  attain  wiadom; 
rtsolred.  at  every  personal  fiaorificc.  to  do 
right ;  buraiag  with  m  desire  for  affection  and 
i^pithy ;  waa  treated  as  a  reprobate,  cast 
furthssa  criminal."  All  communication  wa3 
tarfaiddaa  between  him  and  Miss  Grove,  who 
Mm.  married  another.  He  took  lodgmgs  in 
Poland  street,  London,  in  a  state  of  pecuniary 
K&barrassment.  His  sisters,  who  were  at 
idtool  at  Brompton,  sent  him  small  simis  saved 
fnsm  their  pocket  money,  the  bearer  being 
their  ichoulniate  Harriet  Westbroot,  whoso 
lunilj  resided  in  Loudon.  With  her,  a  beauti- 
fcil  daughter  of  a  retired  hotel-keeper,  ho  be- 
es:!:? inthnate  during  her  Iiolidays,  and  after 
itiikui^  au  arrangement  with  his  father,  who 
settled  upon  hira  an  allowance  of  £200  a  year, 
He  laddenly  eloped  with  her  and  married  her 
tt  Gretna  Green.  He  was  aged  Id,  and  she  16. 
U  btten  of  doobtAd  antbaiitidtr,  lie  refers  to 
W  as  a  girl  "  who  had  thrown  herself  on  his 
protection,*^  and  "  with  whom  he  was  not  iu 
van.'"  The  young  pair  want  to  Edinbnrgh, 
Uteoce  to  York,  and  thence  to  the  region  of 
t^^lakes,  fixing  their  residence  at  Keswick, 
uare  Shelley  became  intimate  with  Soothey; 
^lo  to'ik  particular  Interest  in  him  notwith- 
»tinding  the  opposition  of  their  creedsi  and 
'nth  be  QTJincey,  who  reoorda  that  he  heard 
flim  d-jH  ril.<.d  as  •*  looking:  like  an  ele>rant  and 
ileodtr  dower,  whose  head  drooped  from  being 
itrcharged  with  rain and  he  received  many 
^on  from  the  duke  of  Norfolk.  He  had  al- 
rudy  obtained  the  friendship  of  Leigh  Hunt, 

proposed  to  him  a  scheme  for  forming  an 
»s*ociati..fi  of  li!>er.'Us;  and  at  Keswick  he  be- 

a  corre<tpondence  with  Godwin,  whose  ad- 
^  probably  saved  him  from  extreme  impru- 
wace  in  the  chainpionahip  of  Irisli  wrongs, 
»Wn  ?onn  after  ho  removed  to  Dublin.  The 
t^t,  liuwcver.  sutrire«ted  to  him  the  proprie- 
ty of  quitting  Ireland,  and  lie  resided  succes- 
fcTely  in  the  I^k-  of  Man,  iu  North  Wales,  and 
M  l^unoath.  frum  the  lait  named  place  he 


nddraaiid  aa  eloqtient  letter  to  Lord  SDenbov 

ough,  for  passing  sentence  on  the  publisher  of 
the  3d  part  of  Paine's Age  of  Reason."  Dor* 
ing  my  exlstenoe,"  he  wrote  in  1819,  "  I  havt 
incessantly  .s{H>culated,  thought,  read.*'  lu  the 
solitude  of  Lynmouth  he  projected  many  works, 
and  wrote  several  letters  to  his  friends  on 
social  and  literary  questions.  ^'Appar^tly 
he  had  within  him  the  instinct  of  his  own 
wandering  Jew  fur  eternal  resllci»sucsA,"  for 
soon  aftarward  he  took  a  cottage  in  Tanyralt, 
Caernarvonshire;  and  prinr  to  Mny.  I^i:!,  );e 
had  visited  London,  resided  o^cam  in  Dublin, 
mode  a  tour  to  the  lakes  of  EiUamey,  and  re* 
turned  to  London.  In  Tanyralt,  as  in  all  other 
plaic^  hb  benevolence  wus  constantly  mani- 
fested in  visiting  and  relieving  the  poor  and 
suffering.  ThL%  bt^  u-over.  did  not  prevent  an 
atrocious  and  mysterious  attempt  on  his  lifOi 
whieh  wta  nerer  explained,  and  which  oocft* 
sioned  his  immediate  removal.  In  London  waa 
l>orn  his  first  child,  a  daughter,  christened 
lanthe  Elixa.  He  aooa  after  ranoved  to  tha 
cottage  of  High  Elm^^,  In  Berkshire,  where  he 
pastted  the  aummer,  with  the  exoaption  of  viaita 
to  London  and  FM9  Flaoa  Toward  flia  doaa 
of  1813  the  estrangement  w  hich  had  been  slow- 
ly growing  between  him  and  hia  wife  reaulted 
in  their  separation,  and  she  retnzned  to  her  fi^ 
ther's  house,  where  she  gave  birth  to  a  second 
child,  which  died  in  1826.  No  satisfactory  ao> 
count  of  the  circumstances  of  this  event  haa 
ever  been  given.  A  discordant  infiaence  waa 
flttribnt«*d  to  nn  ebler  e!«tcr  of  Mrs.  SheUey, 
Ladv  fjheilty  m  her  '  .Memorial m  '  (IboUj  re> 

marks:  "  We,  who  baar  hia  aanM^  and  are  of 

his  family,  liave  in  onr  pofwc^sion  papers  writ- 
ten by  his  own  hand,  which  in  after  ye.irs  mar 
make  the  story  of  his  life  comfilata,  and  whica 
few  now  living,  except  Shelley's  own  children, 
liavo  ever  peru^d.'*  lie  was  soon  after  trav- 
elling abroad  with  Mary,  afterward  the  sec(»nd 
'SU-'i.  Shelley,  daughter  of  William  Godwin  and 
Mary  Wullstonecratl,  all  of  whom  deemed  mar- 
riage a  nselei»  institution.  They  visited  8  wita- 
erlund  in  1814,  where  his  pron!est  delight  was 
in  sailing  down  the  rapids  of  the  Ithine  on  a 
raft.  His  Either,  foeeeedfaigto  the  ftmily  eetatea, 
settled  on  him  from  this  time  an  allowanr  of 
£1,000  a  year.  In  the  winter  ho  frequented  a 
hoapital  to  acquire  aoroe  knowledge  of  surgery, 
that  he  might  become  more  .serviceable  to  the 
poor;  made  several  trips  in  England  in  1815{ 
and  again  visited  Switzerland  in  1816,  where 
he  first  met  Byron.  On  his  return  he  learned 
that  his  wife  had  drowned  herself,  and  his  &or> 
rows  are  said  to  have  made  him  for  a  (ime  ao- 
tually  mad,  and  as  such  he  describes  himself  in 
"Juli.in  and  Maddalo."  He  now  married  hit 
second  wife,  who  had  been  his  companion  for 
two  year^,  and  fixed  his  residence  in  the  neigb^ 
borhood  ».f  Marlow  in  Buckinghamshire,  en- 
dearing himself  to  the  villagers  bv  his  kind- 
nei«,  and  engaged  in  composing  hia  poems. 
He  cl  lirn 'd  the  custo<ly  of  his  children,  which 
was  refused  by  the  court  of  chancery  on  the 
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ground  of     aHeged  depravity  of  his  religfons 

and  moral  opinions.  Ho  responded  to  the  de- 
cision bj  a  terrible  corse  on  tbe  lord  chancel- 
lor. He  became  aeqnunted  with  Keats,  and 

James  and  Horace  Smith,  at  the  In  u  e  of  Lcl;:h 
Hnnt,  defended  the  genius  of  tho  Hr^t  against 
tho  reviewers,  and  afterward  wrote  to  his 
memory  tho  dirge  of  "  Adonois."  While  at  Ox- 
ford he  had  published  in  coi^unction  with 
Hogg  a  small  volume  of  burlesque  poems. 
TboQgli  doabting  whether  to  devote  himself  to 
poetry  or  metaphysics,  lio  had  written  nt  tho 
age  of  18  a  poem  in  the  rhythm  of  tjouthey's 
«%ii]aba**  entitled  "Qoeen  tfab,*'  which  lie 
did  not  publish,  but  distributed  cojiies  among 
his  friends.    An  edition  was  surreptitiously 
issued  in  1881,  when  he  WM  in  Italj.  Ho  ap- 
pli^  to  chancery  for  an  injunction  to  restrain 
the  pnlc,  "whlrli  was  refused  on  the  ground  that 
tho  law  could  give  no  protection  to  a  heretical 
book,  nor  even  recognize  it  except  by  prosecu- 
tion.   He  himself  admitted  tho  crudity  botli 
of  its  literary  composition  and  its  moral  und 
political  speculations;  and  though  abonnding 
In  proofs  of  geniu-^,  it  deserves  no  mention  as  a 
record  of  opinions.   In  lb  15  ho  wrote  at  Bish- 
opsgate,  on  the  Thamea,  hta  poem  of  '*Alaa- 
tor,  <  -r  tbu  Spirit  of  Solitude,"  deslffned  to  rep- 
resent a  youth  of  pure  feelings  and  adventur- 
ons  genins,  led  fbrth,  with  an  ima^nation  in- 
flamed  by  familiarity  with  all  that  is  excellent 
and  majestic,  to  the  contemplation  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  sinking  to  an  untimely  grave  as  ho 
lUls  to  diaoover  a  prototype  of  his  conception. 
It  contains  passages  wh if  h  he  scarrcly  f^nrp.u's- 
ed  in  picturesqneness  of  language  and  compass 
of  imagination.    At  Marlow  he  wrote  the 
*' Revolt  of  I.slam,"  in  tho  Sj)enserian  stanza, 
designed  to  record  the  efforts,  failures,  tri- 
umphs, and  death  of  a  young  man  and  maiden 
SiH  chami)ion3  of  liberty,  and  containing  jius- 
aages  referring  to  the  late  ohanoerj  decree 
which  separated  hfs  children  from  hhn.  He  was 
there  indefatigable  in  \isiting  the  cottages  of  tho 
poor,  find  conseqtiently  suffered  a  severe  attack 
of  ophthalmia.     In  tho  following  year  (1818), 
bnraened  by  a  hopeless  desire  to  redress  the 
wrongs  of  society,  and  fearing  le-^t  his  son  by 
his  second  wife  should  be  taken  from  him,  he 
left  England,  never  to  return.   At  Lucca  he 
compb  t.  1  tho  pooni  nf  ",Tn]ian  and  Maddalo," 
a  dialogue  between  himself  and  Lord  Byron, 
and  began  his  "Prometheiis  I7n1>0Qnd,'*  which 
was  finislied  in  Rome  in  1810.   He  had  already 
begun  tho  study  of  Plato,  whose  theory  that 
all  phenomena  are  imperfect  resemblaneea  of 
archetypal  realities  he  accepted ;  and  this  poem 
has  an  airy  grandeur,  a  mystic  and  shadowy 
imagery,  which  renders  it  remote  from  real 
life.   The  hero  was  intended  to  bo  a  "type  of 
the  highest  perfection  of  moral  and  intellectual 
nature,  impelled  by  the  purest  and  the  truest 
motives  to  the  best  and  noblest  ends."  Though 
rcvcn'.in^?  bis  mastery  of  tlic  simple  spirit  of 
the  Greek  drama,  the  characters  are  ethereal, 
nd  tiia  aoUloquies,  descriptions,  and  lyricM 


eflbrveaoeneea  are  abatraet  snd  alwnert  wfl^ 

out  liuraan  interest.    Ilis  next  prodnctin-ri  ^ 
"  The  Oenci|"  a  tragedy  repnlsive  in  its  sa^sft. 
bnt  the  most  elabcorate  in  ezeeatfoD  of  n  hi 

writings.    "  Beside  grandeur  an  J  ttrror,"  «•» 
Leigh  Hunt,    there  are  thingB  in  it  lorely  ■ 
heart  can  worship.   The  utmost  might  of 
tleness,  and  of  the  aweet  habitudes  of  dotD*<^ 
nffection,  was  never  more  balmily  iirprt*^^! 
througli  the  tears  of  the  reader,  than  m  iLr 
nnique  and  divine  close  of  that  drt-adfnl  traprfy 
Its  loveliness,  lioing  that  of  the  hi:_'lie«t  r*-.*  ' 
is  superior  to  the  madnese  of  all  the  cruse 
hM  preceded  It,  and  leavea  nature  in  a  itala  of 
reconcilement  with  her  ordinary  C(»nrse  "  H  * 
own  experience  may  have  suggest od  the  con- 
trast between  the  tyranny  and  bmtality  cf  As 
old  Cenc  i  and  tho  ideal  loveliness  of  Beatrm. 
In  18iy  he  wrote  the  "  Witch  of  Atlas"  in  S  da^. 
after  a  pedestrian  excnrsion,  and  in  1^1  p-nv 
duced  his  "  Epipsychidion,"    Adonwia,**  aal 
"Hellas."    Among  his  minor  pocm«.  the 
exquisite  and  original  are  the  '*  Addicts  to  tU 
Skylark,'  "The  Sensitive  Plant,"  and  ^Ths 
Cloud,"'  Avhich  approach  nearly  to  the  cLi-"v~ 
ter  of  "  pure  poetry."   He  bad  renewed  k> 
Intimacy  with  Byran  in  Italy,  and  ef^oycd 
boating  as  his  favorite  amnscnu  nt.    On  Jcly 
1822,  1)0  Hailed  with  his  friend  WiUinnrs.  ic  s 
boat  of  pecuBar  bnfld,  and  requiring  ski%: 
management,  from  Leghorn  for  LericL   In  i 
sudden  squall  the  boat  disappeared,  and  r}.« 
body  of  Shelley  was  washed  asliore  with  a  v  ^f- 
nme  of  Keata^a  poetry  o\^ii  in  one  of  his  eoa' 
pockets.    Tho  quaraTitinc  regiilati«  ns  of  Ttb- 
cany  required  that  every  tiling  drifting  froia  1^ 
aea  ahonid  be  bnmed,  and  the  remidiMi  ef  Ai 
poet  were  therefore  reduced  to  ashes  on  » 
funeral  pile,  after  tbe  ancient  ffishion,  in  tl>c 
presenee  cf  Lord  Byron,  Leigh  Hast,  andlfr. 
Trelawney.    The  ashes  were  saved  and  dor 
ited  in  the  Protestant  burial  ground  at  Kotne. 
near  the  grave  of  Keats,  with  the  inscriptioa: 
Cor  Cordium;  and  he  has  since  beoi  oAci 
styled  the  "poet  of  poets." — Shelley  was  sr> 
eminent  instance  both  of  an  impnisive  char.:^ 
ter  and  an  abstract  intellect.   Bis  theory  of 
love  was  hardly  less  than  an  apotlico«:i>!  of  im- 
pulse, though  his  conduct  was  higher  than  \^ 
creed,  and  has  escaped  the  reproaeh  of  omit 
ality.    To  reform  mankind  and  to  penetrate  th* 
mystery  of  existence  were  the  goals  of  his  sp«^ 
nution;  bnt  while  rt€nin|f  Aeoriea  he  Mf> 
Iccted  the  grasp  of  realities.    It  has  !>een 
that  he  describes  not  our  world,  but  the  Pit- 
tonic  idea  of  a  world.   He  sometimes  regard! 
nature,  like  Lucretius,  as  comj-osed  of  half-per 
sonified  atoms,  moving  hither  and  thither  < ' 
themselves;  sometimes  lie  passed  to  the  neg* 
tive  theory  of  immaterialism,  and  l>^lieved  onlj 
in  "sensations  and  impressions"  inherent  in 
nothing;  and  in  the  highest  form  of  creed 
which  he  ever  clearly  expressed  ha  eoi>eri»ad 
of  tho  Deity  as  an  idea  rather  than  a  ch;ir?.rtt»r, 
as  an  object  of  intense  admiration,  but  not  of 
worship.  UtMfnlay  saystiut the  weidia  ** M* 
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od  "  inspiration,"  generally  so  meaninglen  SEffiLTON,  Fredkrio  "William,  an  Amorican 
vUen  applied  to  modern  poets,  have  a  spo-   author,  born  at  Jamaica,  Long  island,  N.  Y 


eU  lignitkmnnfi  when  applied  to  Shelley.    Uia  about  1814^   He  was  graduated  at  the  college 
aerres  qnivered  and  his  frnmo  shook  in  the  of  Xtw  Jorscy  in  1884,  took  orders  in  the  Prot- 
ooatemplatioa  of  an  idea,    liu  himself  defines  estunt  Epl^cupal  churi-h  in  1847,  and  has  been 
poetry  as    the  record  of  the  best  and  happiest  soccessivelj  settled  at  Huntington,  L(ing  island, 
moments  of  the  happiest  and  best  minds,"  as  a  at  Fishkill  on  the  Hndson,  and  at  Muntpelicr, 
»ort  of  "interpcnetration  of  a  diviner  nature  Vt.,  whither  he  went  in  1854.    He  has  pub- 
tbrongh  onr  own."   In  coniMetiim  wUli  the  in-  lishcd  "  The  Trollo{)in<l,  or  Travelling  Gentle- 
tensity  of  his  passion  and  the  gorgeousness  of  his  man  in  America"  (>re\v  York.  1837),  a  satirical 
isoaglnation,  tlie  usual  precision  of  his  language  poem  aimed  at  the  tlippaut  English  wQrks  of 
k  noufflcable.    The  tabtile^  of  his  intellMt  timvel  in  the  United  States  fomwrlj  lo  nn^ 
appears  in  his  highest  meanings  and  wildest  merous;  "Salander  and  the  Dragon,  a  Ro- 
ecsUsies,  though  the  remoteness  of  his  Bubjecta  manoe"  (1851),  and  ''Chrystalline,  or  the 
BttkeoBuuij^  his  pages  of  little  interest  Hie  Heiren  of  Fall-Down  OasUe^*  (1854),  design^ 
reputation  both  as  a  poet  and  a  man  has  risen  to  exhibit  the  evil  effects  of  Hlandor  and  suspi- 
u  the  mieftpprehensions  of  hit  contemporariea  don ;    The  Rector  of  St.  Bordolph's,  or  Super- 
have  peseed  ftwtf,  sad  his  sfaioerity,  beiieTO>  anniisfced"  (1853):    Up  the  River"  (1858),  a 
lenco,  noble  aims,  and  peculiar  graces  of  char-  series  of  rural  sketclics,  originally  contributed, 
tder  and  genius  have  been  fuUjr  reoognized. —  like  manj  of  his  other  writingM|  to  the  Knick' 
lbs. ffiieUejpnbliiliedsn edition  of  hSpoetiosl  whoekm  Magazine;"  and  ^^PSeps  from  the 
works,  with  Diogn^>hical  notcf,  in  1839,  and  a  Belfry,  or  the  Parish  Sketoli  T?ook"  (1855). 
selection  from  tils  letters,  translations,  and  SBLEM  (Heb.,  name,  or  fame),  one  of  the 
prose  writings,  in  1840.  See  also  the Life"  bjr  three  sons  of  l4oah,  according  to  most  com- 
CapL  Thomas  Mod  win  (London,  1849);  "Rec-  mentators  the  eldest.   Ho  was  tho  progenitor 
oUections  of  tho  Last  Days  of  Shelley  and  of  tho  south-western  nations  of  Asia,  being  tho 
Byron,''  by  E.  J.  Trelawney  (London  and  Bos-  father  of  Elam  (Persia),  Ashur  (Assyria),  Ar- 
ton,  1858) ;  "  Life  of  Shelley,"  by  Thomas  Jef-  phaxad  (according  to  Josephus,  (jhaldea),  from 
fer-ion  Ilogq:  (Ixjndon,  2  vol^.,  1858);  and  tho  whom  descended  tho  Hebrews  and  Arabs,  Lud 
"Siieiley  Memorials,"  by  L  idy  Shelley  (Lon-  (Lydia),  and  Aram  (Syria).    Tlie  rej^ion  uccu- 
4lNl  and  BostOBf  18o9). — Mauy  Woll8tos«-  pied  by  tho  biblical  Shemites  or  Semites  thu.s 
mrr  Godwin',  second  wife  of  tho  preceding,  extended  from  tho  mountains  E.  of  the  Tigris 
4Q  English  authoress,  born  in  London  in  17'J8,  to  the  western  offshoots  of  the  Taurus,  and 
died  there,  Feb.  1, 1851.   Tho  daughter  of  Wil-  from  the  Armenian  mountains  to  the  southern 
liam  God\vin  and  Mary  Wollstonecraft,  sho  extremities  of  tho  Arabian  peninanl^  (Set 
received  a  careful  and  peculiar  educatiou,  and  Sk.mitio  Raos  ako  Laxguaoes.) 
^ss  married  to  Shelley  In  1816,  after  having  SHENANDOAH,  a  rirer  of  Virginia,  the 
lived  with  him  some  two  years  previous  to  his  principal  tributary  of  the  Po'omnc.    The  main 
firit  wife's  death.  In  1816,  on  tho  lake  of  Go-  river,  or  South  forl^  rises  in  Augusta  and  Rock- 
nera,  she  joined  in  n  eompaot  willi  Shelley  and  ingham  eos.  In  8  streams  which  nnite  near  Port 
Byroa  each  to  writo  a  romnxico  in  imitation  lJo[»nblic,  Rockingham  co.,  flows  N.  E.  through 
of  the  German  ghost  stories  which  thej  wore  the  valley  of  Virginia,  W.  of  and  nearly  paral- 
Ksding.  The  rMolt  was  her  remsrinble  norel  lei  with  &e  Bine  ridge,  reodves  the  North  ffarlc 
of  "Frankenstein,"  tho  hero  of  which,  by  a  at  Front  Royal,  Warren  co.,  about  40  m.  from 
praCoond  stodjr  of  occult  science,  discovers  the  its  mouth,  and  falls  into  the  Potomac  at  Har- 
*Kret  of  generation  and  Ufo,  and  proceeds  to  per*fl  Feny.  Its  length  from  Port  RepnUie  is 
tile  creation  of  a  man  by  tho  resources  of  nat- .  about  170  m.,  and  it  is  navig*ated  by  small  boata, 
oral  philosophy.     Ue  thus  produces  a  power-  called  gondolas,  for  moro  than  100  m.  above 
Ad  and  mischievous  monster,  and  a  series  of  Front  RoyaL   It  passes  through  the  riduet 
vild  and  horrid  events  succeed,  amid  which  portion  of  Virginia,  and  affords  immense  water 
tiis  authoress  skilfully  sustains  a  strong  human  power  for  manufacturing  purposes, 
^•t^rsit  and  sympiahy.    Sho  completed  tho  SHENANDOAH,  a  N.  E.  co.  of  Va.,  intor- 
novel  of  "  Valperga"  just  before  the  death  of  seoted  Iqr  the  North  fork  of  tlie  Shenandoah 
gjslley,  and  afterward  i)ublished  ''The  Last  river;  area,  about  600  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  18r,0, 
Lodoro,"  and '*  The  Fortunes  of  Fcrkiu  13,896,  of  whom  753  were  slaves.    The  sur- 
^Ksrbeck,"  each  in  8  Tolomes.   She  also  wrote  face  b  hilljand  the  soil  generally  fertile,  hi 
"Bwnblcs  in  Germany  and  Italy,"  a  pleasing  1850  there  were  19  grist  mills,  3  saw  mills, 
•*oant  of  her  joumevs  with  her  husband,  and  10  churches,  2  newspapers,  and  130  pupils  in 
*  series  of  biographies  of  foreign  artists  and  public  sdiools.  Iron  ore,  lead,  copper,  coal,  and 
pocta.  for  tho  "  Cabinet  Cvcloptedia;"  and  she  limestone  are  found.    The  value  of  real  estate 
«ited  Shelley's  "  Poetical  Works"  (1839),  with  in  1866  was  $4,477,839,  an  increase  of  23  per 
Pi^&ces  and  biographical  notes,  and  a  collec-  osBt  rinee  1850.  The  ¥anwwas  Gap  railrotd 

of  his  "  Essavs,  Letters  from  Alwoad,  traverses  the  oountv.    Capital,  Woodstock. 

"2^^oiu>  and  Fragments"  (1840).  8HENST0NE,  Wuxiam,  an  English  poet, 

^asElXB,  dM  eovwioei  of  moUnaki^  flea  bora  at  the  Lessovas  in  Haks-Owen,  Shrop- 


IT.  dihre,  in  Nor.  1714^  died  thste,  FsIn  11, 1768. 
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He  was  edneated  at  Pembcokt  college,  Ozfimfl, 

wlicre  he  remained  for  a  nnmber  of  years, 
though  he  never  took  a  degree.  About  17-15 
he  retired  to  his  hereditary  estete  of  the  Lea- 
tOWts,  which  it  thenceforth  hcrame  the  busi- 
nesB  of  his  life  to  beautify  by  his  skill  in  land- 
ioape  gardening,  and  wbicli  it  was  his  delight  to 
show  to  strangers.  He  so  improved  its  value 
that  it  sold  at  auction  in  1795  for  £17,000, 
fhough  the  original  rental  waa  only  £800  per 
annum.  IIo  wrote  elcfries,  odes,  ballads,  and 
miscellaneous  pieces,  but  is  best  known  by  the 
"Schoolmistress,"  a  poem  published  in  1742, 
and  suffgested  by  his  childish  reminiscences  of 
the  old  dame  who  tatight  him  to  read.  Gray 
pronounced  it  '^excellent  of  its  kind  and  miks- 
terly."  Dodsley  publiabed  his  works  in  8  toIs. 
8vo.  An  edition  of  hU  poem?,  with  a  memoir, 
appeared  in  Edinburgh  in  1854.  He  was  a 
man  of  great  toDderaeM  of  htturt,  ind,  thongh 
involved  in  peoQiuaKy  difficolties,  gaT0  largelj 
to  thepoor. 

8HE!PARD,  Chaslis  Hphaii,  VD^  TT..T>., 
an  American  physicist,  born  at  Little  Compton, 
R.  I.,  June  29,  1804.    He  was  prnduatcd  at 
Amherst  college  in  1824,  spent  nearly  a  year  at 
Oambridge  under  the  instruction  of  Thomas 
Nuttall,  and,  after  givinj;  prirato  Ie&»ons  in 
botany  and  mineralogy  for  some  months  in 
Boston,  entered  the  laboratory  of  Prof.  8011- 
man  at  Ynlo  rolh  ^e,  ns  an  assistant.  After 
holding  this  position  for  about  two  years,  he 
took  charge  for  one  year  of  an  institntioii 
opened  at  New  Haven  by  James  Brewster, 
Esq.,  for  furnishing  to  the  oitizena  of  Uiat  city 
popular  leetnrea  on  aeienoe.   In  die  winter  of 
1832-'3  Mr.  Shepard,  nnder  a  commission  from 
the  U.  S.  government,  made  an  investigation  into 
the  phins  adopted  in  the  culture  of  the  sugar 
cane  and  the  manufiiobire  of  sugar  in  the  south- 
ern states,  and  incorporated  the  results  of  bi? 
observations  in  Prof.  Silliman's  report  to  tho 
secretary  <^  the  treasury  in  1888.  He  had  pre- 
viously been  appointed  lerrnror  on  natnral  his- 
tory in  Yale  college,  a  po^jt  which  he  held  till 
1647.  Li  1684  he  yrm»  appomtad  to  the  pro- 
fess^orsliip  of  chemistry  in  tlio  Charleston  medi- 
oal  Gollege,  B.  C,  and  has  discharged  its  duties 
until  the  present  year  (1861).  In  1886  he  was 
appointed  associate  of  Dr.  Percival  in  the  state 
geological  survey  of  Connecticut.   In  1845, 
on  tho  election  of  Dr.  lUtobcock  to  tho  presi- 
dency of  Amherst  college,  he  was  chosen  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry  and  natural  history  in  that 
institution,  which  position  he  still  retains.  He 
devoted  much  time  to  the  application  of  chem> 
istry,  geology,  and  mineralogy  to  mining  and 
agriculture;  but  his  chief  labors  have  been  ex- 
pended upon  the  subject  of  mineralogy,  and  the 
mvestigation  of  meteorites.    His  collection  of 
minerals  and  meteorites,  now  deposited  in  Am- 
herst college,  is  the  finest  in  the  United  States, 
and  surpassed  in  Europe  only  by  those  of  the 
British  mnscum  and  the  imperial  cabinet  of 
Vienna.    In  tho  prosecution  of  his  favorite 

•todiet,  IVof.  fUi^Aid  hgi  traTened  nearly 


every  part  of  I^orth  Amerksa,  snd  viiMlb 

rope  7  time«.  Beside  nnmcrntis  papers  ei 
tributed  to  scientific  periodicals  and  seren 
addresses,  pamphlets,  &e.,  he  published  b  IS^ 
tho  first  edition  of  bis  "  Treatise  on  Mincv 
ogy,"  of  which  a  3d  edition,  greatly  enU^ps, 
appeared  in  1865 ;  and  in  Im  »  report  Adi 
geology  of  Connecticat. 

SHKPAKD,  Samuel,  M.D.,  an  Aa^ra 
elergyman,  horn  at  Satishury,  Ma&9.,  Jrme  & 
1739,  died  at  Brentwood,  N.  11..  Nov.  4, 
He  studied  medicine,  and  practiaed  for  scr- 
time  in  Brentwood,  N.  H.,  but  in  1771  wm 
dained  to  the  ministry,  and  settled  over  8  Bip- 
tist  churches,  Brentwood,  Stratham,  and  ^i-' 
tinghiun.  Por  more  than  40  years  he  ou.- 
tinued  actiTely  engaged  in  the  ministry,  tm- 
elling  over  eonRideral>le  portions  of  the  sW^ 
and  orgmizing  branch  churches  to  the  Bresi- 
wood  conrdh.  He  published  5  or  6  vorb,  lE 
of  n  controversial  character,  and  intended  u 
refute  the  doctrines  of  Pa^dobaptiata  r^p^ctm§ 
haptism,  the  views  of  the  Friends  ^  reevd  k. 
spiritual  baptism,  and  the  tenetoof  the  udw^  ' 
salists  and  Annihilationists.  ' 

SIIEPARD,  Thomas,  an  Americr.n  clc-:;  j 
man,  bom  near  Northampton,  Eng.,  N....  o. 
ino,"),  died  at  Combridge,  Ma>--.,  Aug.  "25,  if^J. 
iio  was  educated  at  the  university  of  Czz 
hridge,  soon  after  leaving  which  ho  hecaat 
eminent  as  a  Puritan  preacher.  Becoming;  c  r- 
noxious  to  the  government  on  account  «f  hj» 
religious  aentimakts,  he  made  hie  cecjpe  to 
ITew  Ei^land  in  1635,  and  took  charge  of  tit 
church  at  Oambridge  in  Feb.  1688,  wb«re  k 
reniuned  till  his  death.  He  wta  active  in 
founding  TTarvard  college,  and  wjis  one  of  it? 
most  efficient  patrons.  He  published  17  or  19 
works,  mostly  on  theological  topics. 

SHERBET,  a  ftvorite  beverage  in  P.  rsb 
RTi»T  otbpr  eastern  countries,  whence  it  ir«s 
introduced  into  Europe,  It  is  simply  lemonade 
with  the  addition  of  amber,  ro>e  water,  per^ 
fumed  cake?,  tlu  j  uli  of  fruits,  or  «itbc  r  Ir 
dienta.  It  is  also  sometimes  made  of  vioie^ 
hoD^,  andjdce  of  raiiSns. 

SHERRURNE,  a  central  co.  of  Miisnos. 
bounded  S.  W.  by  tho  Hisaissippi,  and  inter- 
sected by  Snake  river;  area,  446  sq^. ;  pm 
in  1860,  724.   Elk  lake  is  in  the  X.  W.  poitef 
tho  county.    Capital,  Humboldt. 

SliEJRIDAN.    1.  Tiio.MAS,  an  Irish  cbrr^- 
man  and  scholar,  bom  in  the  county  of  C'av  , 
nbout  1684,  died  in  Dublin,  Sept.  10,  17S8,  He 
was  educated  by  private  charity  at  Trinity  col- 
lege, Dublin,  took  orde»,  received  the  degree 
of  D.D.,  and  wa;*  named  cbay)lain  to  the  lord 
lieutenant   Losing  his  coUe^e  fellowship 
marriage,  he  opened  a  school  in  DnhBn,  iniifh 
proved  highly  successfiil,  but  finally  n;ii;e'l  It  bj 
negligence  and  extravagance,    in  1725  he  vra* 
presented  to  a  living  through  the  influence  of 
Dean  Swift,  but  lost  his  chaplaincy  and  all 
hope  of  furfl.'er  preferment  by  ?>re;ichinc  a  "'.^r- 
mon  on  tho  birtlidav  of  George  i.  irorn  the  l<'ii : 
"Sufficient  unto  the  daj  is  tho  evil  thereoC* 
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After  several  other  changes  of  fortane  bo  dted  in  Sept.  1761,  died  in  London,  Julj  7, 1S16. 
Id  fmi  porerty  and  dbtreea,  having  maintain"  Htt  waa  placed  in  a  school  in  Dublin  when  7 
ed  thr»cr:h  all  a  crav  and  careless  cheerfulness,  years  old,  and  hr  both  his  parents  and  preceptor 
no:  aliovvin^  a  da>  to  pass,  according  to  Lord  was  regarded  a>  "a  mo'^t  impenetrable  duuoe.** 
Cork,  '*  withoat  a  rebas,  an  anagram,  or  a  mad-  Li  1762  he  was  sent  to  Harrow,  where  heva- 
rigaL"    lie  published  a  translation  of  Persiua  mained  till  his  18tTi  y:  ir  without  .showing  any 
ia  proae,  and  one  ot'  Bophooles'    Philoctetes"  evidences  of  indnstrv,  and  onlj  occasionallj  of 
ii  ven«,  now  little  valued :  and  many  of  his  ability.   Thence  he'  went  to  Bath,  where  hia 
Utters  are  included  in  Swift's  "Miscellanies.*'  £unily  had  settled,  and  in  conjunction  with  a 
IL  TnoxAB,  an  actor,  elocntionist,  and  lexi-  fnendnMuedUalhed  wrote  some  fugitivepiecea^ 
eogcairfier,  son  of  tha  praoeding,  bom  at  Qnflea,  and  a  trandatikm  of  AriitaiMtiui,  wlddi  was 
the  residenoo  of  Dean  Swift  (who  was  his  published,  but  proved  unsuccessful.    Eis  liter- 
godfather),  near  Dublin,  in  1721,  died  at  Mar-  ary  labors  were  however  disturbed  bj  his  paa* 
pte.  Atg.  14, 1 788.  He  was  edneated  at  Wes^  ami  fiyrUsa  Unley,  a  yotmgand  beaouRd  ategsr 
cimster  school  and  at  Trinity  college,  Dublin,  of  Bath.    To  save  lier  from  the  persecutions  of 
sad  vent  upon  the  stage  as  the  beat  school  of  a  libertine  named  llatthews,  he  flad  with  bar 
swtorr.  of  the  ▼atoa  of  wMeh  he  poaaaaacd  an  eartyin  17T2toFrtiice,andfalfareiithay  wars 
e'.trawtuHfit   notion.    In   1744  lie  played  at  secretly  married  at  Calais.    The  result  was  two 
ikary  Lane  theatre,  and,  being  set  up  by  some  duels  with  Matthews,  growing  out  of  the  studied 
of  his  friends  as  a  rival  to  Garrick,  had  a  qnar-  insulta  of  the  latter,  in  the  last  of  which  Sheridan 
rel  with  him  which  waa  never  healed.   For  was  wounded.   In  1773  ho  entered  the  Middle 
8  rears  he  tnan-oired  the  Dublin  theatre,  but  Temple  as  a  student  of  law,  and  shortly  after- 
finally.  (ii*re::;irduii;  a  popular  clamor  for  the  ward  was  married  anew  by  license.   He  then 
prodacti<  >n  of  a  certain  play,  •  darc<  rot  broke  retired  to  a  cottage  at  Eaat  Bunhau,  vaflHillg 
oat,  and  ho  retired.  He  then  engag  <i  ir.  lectur-  to  allow  his  wife  to  keep  or  make  any  en* 
in?  on  elooution,  and  excited  much  attentioa  gageroent  to  appear  in  imblic,  although  their 
h  London,  Oxford,  Oambridge  (where  he  re-  pecuniary  situation  was  by  no  moims  prosper- 
ceived  tfio  decree  of  M.-V.),  and  Scotland,  ous.  On  Jan.  17,  1775,  his  brilliant  comedy  of 
vLere  thruagh  his  iuflaeoce  Dra.  BUir,  Fer-  *'The  Rivals''  was  brought  out  at  Covont 
CiBoa.  Bobertaon,  and  others  united  in  finning  Garden,  and,  thon^  H  failed  the  first  night| 
a^S'-'^'i  ty  for  promoting  the  reading  and  speak-  speedily  became  the  universal  favorite  it  naa 
iag  of  the  Euiglish  language  in  Scotland."   He  ever  since  remained.  It  was  followed  the  sama 
ttedred  a  pennon  from  the  crown  on  the  ao-  year  bj  tbe  ftroa  of  "  St.  Pafcrl^'a  Day,  or  ths 
co-'iirn  rf  Georpo  III.,  and  continued  his  etforts  Scheming  Lientenant."  and  the  comic  opera  of 
on  behalf  of  elocution  with  some  interruptions  '*  The  Duenna,"  which  had  the  then  unparal- 
(fit  bk  death:  they  bowe««r  gradnally  lost  laled nin <^ 75 ropTcacntatiopg dorlnfftiia aei^ 
llieir  popnlarity.  and  wore  held  in  great  <  on-  =on.    In  1776  lie  became,  with  his  father-in- 
^pt  by  Ut.  Johnson.    In  1760  he  appeared  law  Mr.  Linley  and  Dr.  Ford,  the  purohnier  of 
tfna  briefly  act  Dmry  Lane,  when  hla  qnarrd  Oaitiek*a  moiety  of  Dmry  Lane,  out  by  what 
»ith  Garrick  was  renewed  ;  and  his  last  per-  means  has  never  been  known.    In  the  follow- 
<hnianee  waa  at  Covent  Garden  in  1776.  A^er  ing         he  brought  oat    The  School  for 
QanWs  retirement  in  tiiat  year,  Sheridan  fleandal,**  ▼hidknnrivilledeomedy  plaoid  Mm 
*"M  for  3  vours  manaL'cr  of  I)rurv  Lane,  his  at  once  at  the  head  of  comic  dramatists.  Tins 
KnfiiehardBrinsley  being  lessee.   He  then  re-  waa  followed  in  1779  by  a  monody  on  the  death 
M  dtogether  from  the  theatre,  and  in  1780  of  Garrick,  and  the  farce  of  "The  Critic,** 
^blished  his     Oomplete  Dictionary  of  the  the  last  original  work  he  wrote  for  the  stage. 
Ea^i^  Laufniatre,  both  with  regard  to  Soimd  From  the  becrinninp  of  his  career  politics  had 
tad  ifeanin^'.  oiie  main  Object  of  which  is  to  divided  with  literature  the  sway  over  Sheri- 
^blUh  a  plain  and  permanent  Standard  Oif  dan's  mind,  and  about  1778  he  wrote  an  un- 
n^njnciaiion."    Anion;;  his  other  works  are :  pnMi'^^fefl  political  pam|)hlet  on  the  state  of 
I^cturfti  on  the  Art  of  Reading,"  "  Course  of  Irtlaud,  entitled  au  *'£sday  on  Absentees.** 
Inures  on  Elocution,"  and  a    liAcf  Swift"  Embracing  thofirinaiplM  of  the  whig  party,  hia 
F8AS0E8,  wife  of  the  preceding,  a  novelist,  fir  t  service  was  in  connection  with  a  period!- 
•wn  in  Irwland  in  1724,  of  English  parentage,  caipaper  called    The  Englishman."  In  the 
<u«l  b  Blois  in  Sept.  170<.  ShabsoamAan-  brilBaBftsooislyof  Danmahire  house,  atwhkh 
<iuiated  with  Sheridan  by  mean?  of  a  pam-  ho  was  ever  a  welcome  jmest,  hi^  talents  soon 
pUet  which  she  published  in  his  defence  during  gave  him  a  prominent  position,  lu  1 7^0  he  was 
managerial  troubles  in  Dublin,  and  they  elaoted  n  member  of  parliament  from  Staflbfi^ 
^cwsoon  af^or  married.    Slie  vra?  prei'ly  and  immediately  entered  the  rank^^  of  the  op- 
^^ed  as  an  amiable  and  aecompli^ed  wo-  position  to  the  administration  of  Lord  Nortli. 
sAd  her  ncaanees,  ''Sidney  Biddnlph**  His  ftnt  speech  waa  tn  reply  to  aeensstkas 
N'ouijahad,"  are  still  admired.    She  was  brought  ag^nst  him  for  bribery  and  corrnption 
^uothe  aatJbor  of  two  less  successful  o<»nedies,  in  securing  his  election.  Both  hia  friends  and 
^ua  Piseowrery**  and  ''The  Dope.**  IV.  his  enenUas  were  disappointed.  He  was  toM  by 
*^\ni)  B;;i\si  r.r,  an  English  dramatist  and  a  friend.  who<;e  opinion  of  his  first  aitvini '  !.o 
i^dan,  son  of  thepreoeding,  boni  in  Itebfoi  asked,  that  oratoij  was  not  in  his  line,  and 
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that  he  miglit  better  have  stnck  to  bis  former 
pomut.  He  rarely  ipoke  after  thLs,  and  only 
after  great  preparation.  In  17^=^'^  l  ord  North 
trent  out  of  office,  and  in  the  shurt-livcd  mims- 
tiy  of  Roddngham  which  followed,  Sheridan 
beoarae  one  of  tho  under  secretaries  of  state. 
After  the  accession  of  bhelbttme  to  the  treasury, 
be,  along  with  most  of  the  friends  of  Fox,  re- 
dsned.  In  the  coalition  ministry  of  Fox  and 
North  in  1768,  Sheridan  held  the  offioe  of  sec- 
telary  of  the  treasury,  hot  retired  on  the  ao- 
cespion  of  William  Pitt  Foon  aftenvard.  Par- 
liament having  been  dissolved,  he  was  one  of 
the  few  adherents  of  tlie  coalition  that  were 
lefilected  in  1784.  On  Feb.  7, 1787,  Sheridan 
brought  forward  tho  charge  otrfiiti't  Warren 
Hastings  touching;  tlie  spoliation  ol  tho  begums 
or  princesfios  of  Undo  in  an  oration  which  was 
the  greatesteft' :  t  <  f  his  life.  Ho  sat  down  amid 
the  most  tremendous  cheering,  and  the  excite- 
ment produced  was  to  ^at  that  the  debate 
was  instantly  adionmed.  Burko  declared  it 
**  the  moet  astonishing  effort  of  eloquence,  argn- 
nent,  and  wit  united,  of  whioh  there  waa  any 
record  or  tradition."  No  report  of  any  valne 
exists  of  this  speech.  In  tho  subsequent  trial  of 
Hastings  in  Westminster  hall,  where  Sheridan 
was  (iiic  of  the  managers  of  the  impeachment^ 
he  followed  up  hia  previous  address  br  a  sec- 
ond oration  little  inferior,  which  lasted  4  days. 
The  indisposition ofthe]di%  which  conmienced 
about  this  time,  gave  hopes  to  tlie  whiffs  of  an 
aoo^ion  to  power,  and  in  the  public  proceed- 
ings connected  with  that  event  he  acted  aa 
conlldrntial  adviser  to  tho  prince  of  Wales. 
The  remarks  made  by  him,  but  especially  by 
Burke,  in  regard  to  the  ealandtom  ntnation  of 
George  III.  rendered  their  party  still  more  un- 
popular. In  1790  ho  was  reflected  to  parlia- 
loeut  from  Btadbrd ;  but,  though  his  abilities 
were  aa  ahinfaDf  aa  ever,  he  now  began  to 
reap  the  oonseqnenccs  of  faults  andmisfortnncB 
which  were  to  darken  his  whole  future  life.  A 
rapture  took  place  between  hira  and  Burke, 
caused  somewhat  by  a  mutual  jealousy,  but 
ostensibly  by  a  difference  of  opinion  on  the 
French  reTolntion.  In  Jnne,  1792,  hit  wifb 
died,  and  in  1796  he  marriod  a  Miss  Ogle,  daugli- 
tcr  of  the  dean  of  Winchester.  Pecuniary  em- 
harrassments  were  beginning  to  thicken  around 
him,  caused  by  his  careless  and  extravagant 
etylo  of  living.  Tho  irregularitlcH  of  his  private 
life  aliio  placed  him  under  the  ban  of  publio 
opinion.  He  atill  acted  a  oonspieaona  part  in 
the  hnii^o  of  commons,  vehemently  a.««9ail?ng 
the  tni ministration,  but  at  the  time  of  the 
mutiny  at  the  Nore  lending  it  his  support.  In 
17fa  he  brought  out  the  play  of  Pizarro,  wlj  !i 
is  in  great  part  a  tranuatien  kom  the  drama 
of  Kotxebne.  Blieridan  aepported  the  abort- 
lived  ministry  of  Addington,  and  in  this  dif- 
fered from  Fox,  between  whom  and  himself  a 
Ibeling  of  reserve  and  even  alienation  had  been 
for  some  time  growing.  In  the  ministry  of 
(^ronvillc  and  Fot,  \v)!ich  succeeded  the  death 
o£  k'lltf  he  uccepLed  the  oouiparatively  unim- 


portant office  of  treasurer  of  the  navy.  Et 
waa  elected  from  Westminster  after  a  sstm 

contest;  but  in  1809,  while  speal^ine  m^ii 
house  of  commons,  lie  saw  himself  iuvUtre^  z 
almost  total  niin  by  the  burning  of  Dnuy  L*a 
theatre,  in  rebuilding  which  be  had  alre^r 
loaded  himself  with  debt.   In  1818  he  fiiki 
to  be  redeeted  from  Stafford,  and  this  fiOal 
up  the  measure  of  liif;  ruin.    Ilia  healdL:! 
been  destroyed  by  drink,  and  his  gfixiu 
depreased  by  a  aaeeeanon  of  haraanag  daak 
His  books,  his  furniture,  his  p)rt  SLnts  wer«»!ii 
or  passed  into  the  hands  of  pawnbrokers;  era 
the  portrait  of  his  first  wife  by  Heynolds  wtzl 
out  of  his  possession ;  and  he  was  at  on«  tiaa 
imprisoned  2  or  3  days  for  debt.    His  !2st  ali- 
ments were  embittered  by  the  iiuportunity  d 
creditors,  who  scarcely  heeded  the  sacnteff 
of  the  dying  hour.  On  May  15,  ISin.  he  Trroteto 
the  poet  Bogers  that  he  was  absolutely  nndcza* 
and  Dfoken>bearted,  and  added :  '*  They  are  ^ 
ingto  put  the  rnr]  i  tsout  of  wii-dow,  andbr^ 
into  Mrs.fi.*8  room  and  take  me.^'    A  few  dap 
afterward  an  officer  arraated  the  dying  mm  a 
his  bed,  and  would  have  carried  him  to  Ht 
sponging  house  had  he  not  been  threat^a^ 
with  prosecution  by  Sheridan's  physician.  Ha 
died  near  his  sick  wife,  deserted  by  all  eseqt 
his  medical  adviser  and  Peter  Moore.  Po??:^ 
and  Lord  Holland,  the  few  friends  whu  Imi  n-  ' 
mained  faithful  to  him  in  hie  mi -fortunes,  fit 
was  Imried  in  tlie  poets'  corner  in  ^^  e-trainste 
abbey,  and  the  funeral,  which  was  exceediag^ 
magnificent,  was  graced  by  a  brilliant  artw  «f 
royal  and  noble  mourners,  who  had  left  tin 
to  die  in  penary. — While  Meeting  the  saaotf 
earaleasDeea  and  indilforence  in  the  predodiaa 
both  of  his  writings  and  speeches,  Sheridaa 
really  made  the  most  laborious  prcparttioa; 
and  in  his  addresses  the  more  !>triking  p&sssgeik 
and  even  the  jests,  were  often  rewritten  seveni 
times.    Hisbon-mots  in  society  were  tHh)  often 
prepared  beforehand ;  but  be  patiently  waited 
for  the  proper  occasion  to  deliver  them.  Hi^ 
life,  written  hv  Thomas  Moore,  was  published 
inl825;  his 'Speeches ''were  "edited  byaCoih 
atitntional  Friend"  (Syola.  Syo.,  London.  1811); 
and  his  "Dramatic  Works"  form  a  vo'iiintrf 
BohnV' Standard  Library"  (London,  1*46). 

SHERIFF  (Sax.  »ryr^,  shire,  and  fffrffa  or 
rffa,  keeper  or  steward),  in  Great  Britain  asd 
the  T'nitod  State?,  the  chief  officer  of  a  .cm- 
ly.  Tho  office  of  sheritl"  is  of  ancient  ^axca 
(Mrigin,  as  aopears  firom  the  ocnnposition  of  tb» 
word,  which  suocM^rely  assumed  the  fonm 
of  shyrogreve,  ahiregreve,  shirerecve,  aod 
shireve.  Cowell  writes  the  word  ahirsTe.  and 
Blount  shirif  or  shirof.  In  the  Norman  ptriod 
the  earl  or  count  {oomu)  was  the  one  to  wbosi 
waa  ooDunitted  tne  enatody  of  the  ahirt  or 
county;  and  when  in  conr.^e  of  tirno  ho  v.-as 
relieved  of  tlie  active  fiinctions  of  the  ol£c«b 
they  were  devolved  upon  an  inl^or  offleer, 
called  therefore  tire-eome*,  who  is  identical 
(he  f^borifT.  Gradually  the  c.iris  were 
discharged  nut  only  of  the  dutivs  oti  Uie  office 
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tat  afeo  of  the  comtnMon,  and  th«  ih«rtffa 

thm  camf»  to  be  the  immediate  officers  of  the 
crow  a  and  not  of  tho  carls;  aqd  the  sheriff 
•Deceeded  to  almost  all  tha  antiiority,  Jndicial 
snd  miniaterial,  that  tho  roma  or  earl  had 
hitherto  iK>i9Msad.   Until  the  time  of  Edward 
n.  the  MerUr  was  elaetad  bj  the  inhabiUnto 
of  the  several  connf'.--; :  bnt  a  -^tatiite  of  the 
9th  jear  of  that  rtiiga  abuliuhed  eleoticMO,  aod 
tfw  rfnoe,  with  fbw  exoepdona,  the  sherwbaa 
been  appointed,  upon  nomination  by  the  k;n^''s 
ecranciilors  and  the  jodges  of  certain  ranks,  bjr 
the  approTal  of  tha  crown.  In  some  eitiaa  and 
towns,  liowever,  the  sheriff  is  elected  cither 
bj  the  whole  bod/  of  tho  freeiiolders  or  by 
some  particular  body  of  the  corporation.  Lon- 
don claims  prescriptive  right  to  elect  her  two 
aherifla.    The  office  of  sheriff  is  still  in  Knjr- 
land  one  of  eminent  honor,  and  is  conferred 
on  the  wealthiest  and  most  notable  commonen 
In  the  conntie?. — Tho  Eni^lish  sheriff,  tho  sher- 
iff of  the  common  law,  wo  may  say,  is  the  cus- 
todian of  tha  eoimty  and  the  conservator  of 
the  Idn?*'*  pence  therein.    In  virtue  of  these 
fuQctiuns  he  is  bound  to  apprehend  all  dis- 
tarbers  of  the  peaoe  and  to  bind  them  to  good 
behavior  or  commit  them  for  exainiiiation, 
m<\  to  arrest  and  commit  all  felons.    To  these 
en-is  he  has  the  right  to  summon  to  his  ud 
whenever  it  is  necc«snrT  tho  j-'^^^r  comifntun, 
or  power  of  the  county,  and  he  has  the  custody 
of  the  eoQttty  gaol.  In  a  ministerial  capacity 
It  M  his  o'li  ^e  to  execute  all  writs  and  proce^^ei 
directed  to  him  by  the  superior  eoarts  of  jadi- 
ettnre,  to  take  reeognisanees  and  ball,  to  smn- 
inon  j:iri*'^,  anl  to  exeente  final  process  and 
judgments  of  the  courts  whether  civil  or  crim- 
inal.  As  king's  hdliff;  he  Is  to  take  Into  Ins 
i^arpe  a!l  Ian  Is  fallin;;  to  tho  crown  under 
aUainders  or  by  escheats,  levy  all  fines  and  for* 
ftitnres,  and  oolleet  all  waifs  and  estrays.  Fi> 
tially.  in  hi^  jndicial  capacity  he  may  abjudi- 
cate in  certiin  petty  f?u;t3  of  a  civil  nature. 
8ince  lia^i  Chart  a  ho  has  been  competent 
to  entertiiin  plea^  of  the  crown,  or  criminal 
Can^*.    He  aNo  determines  matters  tonehing 
the  eiectiun  of  knights  of  the  shire,  of  coro- 
ners, and  other  officerib— Tha  rtierifT  retains 
in  the  United  States  many  of  the  faculties 
<rf  the  sheriff"  at  common  law;  yet  his  capa- 
city in  all  respects  is  mnch  dependent  on  the 
provision"*  of^  special  statutes.     His  judicial 
powers  are  particularly  restricted  here;  his 
dnties  are  in  fact  almost  entirely  ministerial. 
Generally  in  the  United  Stntc^  tfio  sheriff  i:*, 
lUie  evt^ry  other  considerable  officer,  elected 
by  the  whole  body  ef  the  people^  and  holds 
nis  office  for  a  i^rescribed  term  of  years.  In 
^dw  York  he  is  ineligible  for  the  8  Tears  next 
wosseding  his  term  of  ofBee.  IkM  be  esnnot 
pwform  in  his  own  jierson  tho  manifold  duties 
of  bk  offioOf  the  sheriff  may  appoint  deputies, 
m  new  York  he  is  required,  aa  soon  as  may 
-tfter  a-snminu'  hi«  official  position,  to  ap- 
point an  under  sheriff.    This  othcer  ia  the 
•Val  of  tiie  sheriff  himself,  and  acta  in  hit 


stead  in  all  remects  when  he  is  absent  or  his 

office  is  vacated  by  death  or  otherwise.  The 
sheriff  may  create  as  niaay  general  deputii^  aa 
he  thiidca  -proper.  The  deputy  sheriff  is  in 
this  cnTintrv,  tiioii^rh  not  in  En>;land,  nn  r^f^rcr 
known  and  recognized  by  the  law.  lie  h  6ep- 
sprately  sworn,  and  has  his  distinci  rights  and 
liabilitie*?.  Primarily,  however,  the  sherilT  is 
r^onnble  for  all  the  deputy^s  defaulta,  his 
raisfeasanees  and  nonfiBasanoea,  in  respeet  to  da- 
ties  imposed  by  the  law  upon  tlie  .*>herifr;  as 
for  example,  if  he  take  property  not  attach* 
able,  refhse  to  make  an  arrest,  take  InsnAdenl 
bail,  sutler  an  escape,  or  do  il!e;:al  acts  under 
color  of  his  office. — As  conservator  of  tho 
peace  it  is  tho  duty  of  the  sheriff  (and  gener> 
ally  speaking  the  deputy  may  do  what  tho 
shcrifT  may  do)  to  supprew*  all  unlawful  assem- 
blages, to  quell  all  riots  and  aifrays,  and  to  or- 
Test  and  commit  to  gaol,  if  need  be,  those  en- 
gaged  in  the  distiirbnuce  of  the  public  order. 
For  any  breach  of  the  peace  or  any  crime  or 
niisdemeaoor  comndttea  within  his  lisw  the 
slieriff  may  make  nn  arrest  without  a  warrant. 
To  suppress  an  affray  actually  goiug  ou,  he  muy 
even  break  into  a  dwelling  house,  and  to  he 
may  if  ho  is  in  fresh  pursuit  of  one  wlio  has  com- 
mitted an  offence  within  his  view,  and  there  ia 
danger  that  he  may  escape  if  he  is  not  follow- 
cd.  When  tho  breach  of  the  peace  has  been 
committed  at  a  time  past,  it  is  the  sheriff's 
duty  in  most  eases  to  pfovide  himself  with  a 
warrant  before  mafcinir  an  arrest.  In  tho  scr- 
Tioe  of  this  process,  the  sheriff  appears,  in  s 
ministerial  capacity,  as  tiie  ofBcer  of  the  eomi 
which  issues  it.  In  makinj;  the  arrest,  the 
officer  ooghti  properly  speakiag,  to  show  his 
warrant,  and  make  known,  to  a  reasonable  de* 
pree.  the  contents  and  purport  of  it.  A  recent 
Statute  in  Massachusetts  makes  an  espt  eial  ^t>- 
vMon  in  this  behalf,  and  inflicts  heavy  ]>einal- 
ties  of  fine  or  imprisonment  upon  any  otBcer 
who  shall  refu»3  in  such  a  case  to  give  to  hia 
pri.soner  the  reasons  for  making  the  arrest, 
or  shall  assign  any  untrue  reason  for  the 
act.  If  tho  warrant  were  i?<?ncd  for  tho  ar- 
rest of  one  who  has  committed  a  felonj',  the 
sheriff  may  even  break  the  onttr  door  of  a 
house  in  order  to  execute  tho  process.  If  the 
warrant  of  arrest  appear  npon  its  faco  to  be 
defect! V  in  any  essential  respect,  it  is  abeo- 
lutely  void,  and  all  who  participate  in  the  exe- 
cution of  it  are  tre^Mssers.  The  party  arrested 
under  a  warrant  on^t  to  he  brought  presently 
before  tho  court  or  mapistrato  who  issued  tho 
process. — ^The  sheriff's  duties  and  powers  in 
the  mteoQtioik  of  eiril  ptoeess  differ  in  some 
r.  -fH-'-ts  from  those  imposed  upon  him  in 
the  execaticm  of  prooess  in  criminal  mattera. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  offieer  is  liable  to  the 
suitor  at  whose  instani  o  t!io  prooess  isso^.  if 
through  Diligence  or  error  ho  £ul  to  perform 
his  whole  duty  in  the  sanioe  of  it;  while  he  it 
responsible  to  tho  party  wron;ied  if  ho  exceed 
the  power  conferred  npon  him.  Wherever 
then  he  has  reasonable  grosoda  to  dooht  Ml 
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aathority  to  act  in  tho  praises,  the  sheriff 
tnaj  ask  an  indemnity.  This  is  often  done  in 
oases  where  the  title  to  property  which  is  di- 
rected to  bo  attached  is  doubtful,  or  when  the 
officer  questions  the  identity  of  a  person  whom 
ho  is  ordered  to  arrest.  Service  of  summons 
in  a  suit  is  nindo  by  reading  it  to  the  party  to 
vhom  it  is  addressed,  or  oroinarilj  by  deliver- 
faig  to  him  a  oopj  of  it,  ^r  hf  leaving  the  copy 
at  his  last  usual  place  of  residence.  Attach- 
ment of  property,  as  the  first  step  in  the  soit, 
fi  common  in  the  Kew  England  practice.  It  is 
unknown  to  the  common  law,  and  is  founded 
Upon  statutes.  To  constitute  a  valid  attach- 
ment of  personal  property,  the  officer  must 
lake  aotaal  possession  of  the  goods.  Iho  snh- 
tequont  use  of  the  property  by  the  owner  with 
the  othcer's  permiasionj  when  no  harm  is  done 
to  the  goods  hf  the  nsmg,  or  even  a  resump- 
tion of  the  poftses'iion  by  the  owner  for  tlie 
purpose  of  making  a  delivery  sutgect  to  the 
•fleer's  attachment,  does  not  TaMte  this  at- 
tachment. A  warehonso  may  be  broken  into 
in  order  to  make  an  attachment  of  goods  do- 
posited  there.  Goods  in  a  store  are  well  at- 
tached by  locking  the  door  and  taking  the 
key.  Shares  of  stock  may  be  attached  by 
leaving  an  attested  copy  of  the  writ  and 
«f  the  Mtom  of  the  attachment  with  the 
treasurer  or  other  clerk  of  the  corporation  at 
the  business  office.  The  duty  of  tho  sheriil'  in 
leq^eet  to  the  drawing  of  Jorors,  tbe  service 
ef  BDmmonses  or  i^nbpcBnas,  and  other  inci- 
dents of  the  trial  of  causes,  is  treated  else- 
where. (See  Jvnr,  and  Subfcrta.)— When 
Judgment  is  docketed  in  a  civil  suit  against  a 
defendant,  it  is  the  sheriff's  business  to  levy  the 
OMtttion  whioh  tbereopoii  Issues  at  tiie  in- 
■tance  of  the  pUuntiff.  Subject  in  some  re- 
spects to  the  direction  of  the  plaintiff  or  his 
attorney,  it  is  tho  officer's  duty  to  secure  the 
•mount  of  the  execution,  or  the  portion  of  it 
directed  to  bo  collected.  If  the  defendant  will 
not  upon  request  satisfy  by  payment  the  amount 
of  the  judgment,  the  sheriff  proceeds  to  satisiy 
it  by  the  seizure  of  any  goods  of  the  defendant 
which  can  be  found  within  the  county.  The 
levy  may  be  made  at  any  time  before  the  re- 
turn day  of  tlio  execution,  but  it  is  expedient 
to  make  it  at  once  lest  there  be  any  alienation 
of  the  property.  Any  property  supposed  to 
belong  to  tne  defondant  and  found  in  his  pos- 
sesion, even  though  he  asserts  that  it  has  been 
sold,  mortgaged,  or  otherwise  incumbered, 
enght  to  be  levied  upon  hj  the  offioer;  fat  if 
he  neglects  to  do  so  he  assumes  tike  TCiponsi- 
bility  of  showing  tiiat  it  was  in  liMt  eimnpt; 
nd  yet  If  he  does  levy  and  the  deftndaat^ 
statement  was  indeed  true,  ho  becomes  liable 
as  trespasser  to  the  real  owner  or  party  hdding 
n  prior  lien,  and  therefore  he  has  a  right  to 
demand  indemnity  in  any  such  ca.se.  In  order 
to  make  a  valid  levy,  the  property  ought  to  be 
present  or  in  the  view  of  the  officer,  and  he 
should  do  Konio  act  to  signify  his  claim  to  oon- 


nx>on  the  execution,  making  an  iDventorytf 
the  goods,  or  taking  a  receipt  for  tiiem  froa 
some  responsible  party,  may  perhaps  be  a  fd^ 
cient  indication  of  a  levy.  Tne  sheriff  may  ait 
break  into  a  house  to  make  a  levy,  but  be  mf 
enter  if  the  door  be  open,  and  remain  a  reason 
able  time.  No  levy  is  necessary  in  tbe  raseof 
real  property ;  the  judgment  itself  is  a  auffickst 
Hen.  Property  taken  on  oteentton,  whsOw 
real  or  personal,  is  regularly  exposed  by  tki 
sheriff  to  sale  by  public  auction ;  and  the  At^ 
iff  can  sell  such  property  onlv  for  cash. 

SHERLOCK,  WiLUAM,  an  En^l'vh  diviss. 
bom  in  Houthwark  about  1**11,  dud  in  1701 
He  was  educated  at  Eton  i>cho<>I.  and  at  Pets 
house,  Cambridge;  became  rector  of  the  parish 
of  St.  (icorpe,  Kotolph  lane,  Londi..n,  in  If^ 
prebend  of  St.  Pancras  iii  the  cathcHlritl  of  ^t. 
Paul's  in  1681,  master  of  tlie  Temple  in  1684^ 
and  dean  of  St.  Paul's  in  1601.     I'pon  tk« 
revolution  he  refused  tho  oaths  of  nilesisBM 
to  "Villliam  and  Mary,  and  was  aospeiided  Am 
his  preferment,  but  at  length  submitted  asd 
took  them,   liis  case  excited  a  great  w-nssfifie 
attiietime.  Hewrotemany  worukofwhiehtfct 
principal  are:  "Case  of  the  Allefrianoe  doe  to 
tho  Sovereign  Powers,"  **  \' indication  of  tht 
Doctrine  of  tho  Trinity,"  and  "A  Practical 
Discourse  on  Death." — Tuomas,  mn  EngSak 
prelate,  son  of  the  preceding,  born  in  London 
in  1678,  died  in  1761.    He  was  educated  «t 
OatharlnehaU,  Cambridge,  of  whkh  ooUcgehs 
became  master.    In  1704  l»o  was  made  master 
of  the  Temple,  in  1714  vice-chancellor  of  Lb« 
mdvenity,  ana  in  1719  dean  €i  OhIdMstaa 
For  his  opposition  to  Dr.  Iloadley  in  the  Paa- 
gonan  controverur  he  incurred  the  royal  da> 
pleasure,  and  In  1717  was  removed  mm 
Ibt  of  tho  king's  chaplains.  He  was  made  bish- 
op of  Bangor  in  1728,  of  Salisbury  in  1734,  and 
of  London  in  1748,  having  in  the  previous  year 
dedined  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury  os 
aocotmt  of  his  health.    Ilis  works  consist  priih 
cipally  of  sermons,  and  were  publihhed  in  i 
Tola.  8vo.  in  isao.    Of  his  "  Pastoral  Letter," 
published  on  tlie  occasion  of  the  earthquake  ia 
1750,  nearly  100,000  copies  were  printed. 

8HER1CAK,  RooBB,  an  Amerioaa  atal»- 
man,  and  signer  of  the  declaration  of  indep«»- 
dence,  bom  in  Newton,  Mass.,  April  19,  1791, 
died  m  New  Haven,  Conn.,  July  28, 1798.  At 
an  early  ago  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  shoe* 
maker,  which  occupation  he  followed  till  after 
ho  was  22  years  old,  and,  after  his  father^ 
death  1741,  supported  his  mother  and  sev- 
eral younger  children,  while  devoting  all  his 
leisure  to  study,  especially  of  mathematics,  la 
1748  he  removed  to  New  Hilford,  Conn.,  aai 
soon  afterward  joined  an  elder  brother  in  keep- 
ing a  snull  store.  In  1745  he  was  appointed 
Borveyer  of  lands  for  the  county,  and  ior  ssv- 
oral  years  after  1748  furnished  the  astronnmical 
calculations  for  an  almanac  published  in  >*ev 
York.  Having  studied  law,  he  waa  adflnttsi 
to  the  bar  in  1764,  was  several  times  elected  a 
■MinbercC  the  cokmial  aaeemhfy,  and  in  I16i 
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pl«fls.  Having  removed  to  New  Haven  id  1761, 
be  became  judge  of  commoa  fdeae  there  ia 
1765,  and  the  next  yoor  an  assistant  or  mtfmh&e 
vi  the  npper  house  io  tlie  lejjislaturo  (a  body 
oon<(ii<ting  of  18  persons),  both  which  offices  he 
held  far  19  years,  and  his  jadgeahip  till  1789, 
Hbm  littar  portion  of  the  time  on  the  bench  of 
the  fiwperior  conrt.  In  1774  he  appoint- 
ed a  member  of  the  first  oongreis,  a  past  in 
whicli  tie  continaed  till  hia  deaths  at  which 
time  ho  held  a  seat  in  tho  p<«nntf>,  hnvinE^ 
been  elected  thereto  in  17yi.  Ho  \\  as  ;iiso 
ftMBiber  of  the  governor's  conaoU  of  safety, 
and  from  17S4  tSl  his  death  mayor  of  Nyw 
Haven;  aad  he  waa  for  many  years  treasurer 
if  T«l«  college.  In  tha  eongress  of  1776  h« 
TTflj  one  of  the  committee  appointed  to  draft 
the  declaration  of  independence;  and  during 
tt»  war  he  oefred  os  naojcf  the  m<»t  impoi^ 
tant  cotumlftoo^  nn  1  ^aa  successively  a  member 
of  the  board  of  war  and  ordnance  and  of  the 
liotrd  of  Ummvj.  In  1788  he  waa  anodated 
with  anotlier  jndp:e  in  codifying  tbo  laws  of 
Oonnecticat.  lie  bad  beeo  one  of  the  oommit- 
tae  wUeb  Dranied  tb«  oM  artides  of  eonfedw^* 
ation.  but  early  perceived  their  defects;  and 
be  waa  one  of  tbe  moat  efficient  members  of 
tiM  eoQstitiidoiul  ooDTentton  of  1787,  and  was 
chk-dy  instramental  in  i«curing  the  ratification 
of  the  constitution  by  the  state  convention  of 
Oonnecticut.  Hb  services  to  the  country  were 
invalaablo,  waA,  few  of  his  contemporaries  left 
their  irapresa  mwo  ctotrij  upon  Ai— rioirt  iiH 
buttons. 

SHERRY,  a  Spanish  wine  made  from  grapes 
frrowing  in  the  neighborhood  of  Xeres  de  la 
Froaitira,  Andalnsia,  near  Cadiz.  It  is  mode 
Irom  red  «nd  white  inqMa  thrown  indiscrim- 
Iftitely  into  the  contains  from  20  to  23 

per  cent,  of  alcohol,  and  alter  remaining  in  the 
voixl  5  or  6  years  becomes  a  rieh,  firjr  wlno  of 
Con5.idcra*>lo  ^trcnrtli.  a'tho'.icrh  -5  nr  years 
reqaired  to  perfect  lU  tiavor.  Many  vu'ie- 
ties  are  RUido,  and  it  ia  OKtonaiTely  imiti^  and 
S'lulteratcd.  Comparatively  little  sherry  wino 
i*  retained  in  Spain  for  home  coosomption,  but 
griat  qnaatittea  are  exported  to  Oreat  Britain 
and  tlie  rtiited  States. 

BUKRWOOD.  Mabt  MiumiA,  an  English 
mkonaa,  bom  at  Stanford,  Woresetorehire, 
July  6,  1775,  died  at  Twickenham,  near  Lon 
don,  Sept,  30,  1851.  Uer  father,  the  Kov. 
^eoryra  Butt,  was  a  clergyman  of  the  estab- 
Ii<<hed  obarch,  and  edaca^  her  with  great  core. 
Her  earlie-^t  work.  "  The  Traditions,"  waa  pub- 
bhed  when  she  wa.<)  17  years  old,  againat  her 
wi^hc-j,  and  seriously  to  her  iiyory,  to  aid  a 
friend  <.f  her  father's  wlio  had  lojit  his  propcr- 
^  in  procuring  the  means  to  set  up  a  school, 
la  her  aoth  year  ahe  published  '"Margarita," 
A  fiction.  Su«f\n  Grey,"  '  The  Beautiful 
2<*«lle,"  and  some  smaller  «  urU  by  her  ap- 
HMnd  prior  to  1800.  In  1A03  ahe  married 
her  iwnHin  Henry  Sherwood,  a  captain  in 
Ibe  array,  whom  she  accompanied  in 
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dence,  the  cares  of  an  increasing  family,  and 
the  loss  of  several  children,  Mrs.  Sherwood 
inttmeted  the  orphan  and  half-orphan  chil- 
dren of  her  husbHnd\s  regiment,  adopted  sev- 
end  of  them,  and  exerted  a  beneficial  religions 
induence  over  the  native  women  attachml  as 
nurses  and  ■m'ants  to  tbe  regiment.  She 
formed  the  acquaintance  of  the  celehrnted 
Henry  Martyn,  and  was  assisted  by  him  in 
many  of  her  misaionary  etforta.  In  1  Hi  8  Capt. 
Sherwood  retumefl  t  )  Kti^rland  with  his  family, 
and  m  1821  retire^l  o  n  J  i;^ it  pay,  settling  at  Wiok> 
war,  Gloacesteraliirr.  a,  here  they  resded  fbr 
the  next  27  years.  The  loss  of  the  prcntcr  part 
of  their  property  occurred  in  Ibid,  and  her 
Inuband  dm  in  1849.  leaving  her  dependent 
upon  a  sister,  "with  whom  she  resided  till  her 
death.  Mrs.  Bhorwood  was  a  voluminooa  wii- 
tar,  hw  works  amoonUng  to  90  volomeai,  beaido 
some  volnmcs  of  tracts  published  rnnj ninth- 
by  her  and  Mrs.  Cameron.  Some  of  them  aro 
Interesting  novels,  and  odiara  worin  of  fteai 
r.  (  irch  and  labor,  like  her  "Chronology  of 
Ancient  History'^  and  ber Dictionary  of  Scrip* 
tare  Types.**  Bar  beat  known  worka  aras 
Little  Henry  and  "his  Bearer,"  "  History  of 
Henry  Milner"  (8  vols.),  "Ermina"  (3  vols.), 
"  Roxobel,  a  Korel "  (3  vols.),  and  "  The  Ladjr 
of  the  Manor"  (7  vols.).  Her  memoir,  mainly 
an  autobiogn^y,  baa  boen  pnbliabfld  by  hat 
daughter. 

SHETLAND  (or  Zktlaxd)  ISLANDS,  n 
pronp  of  about  100  islands  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  forming  the  northcnimost  part  of  the 
United  Kintrdom  of  Great  Britain,  extending 
from  lat.  ost  51'  to  n  r  r>  V  N.,  and  from  long.  0^ 
45'  Lo  1^  45'  W. ;  area  of  the  wliole,  6,558  aq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1851, 31,078.  Tbe  largest  island  is 
Mainland,  which  alone  containa  about  \  nf  the 
area  and  1  of  the  population  of  tho  wholo 
group ;  and  those  next  in  importance  are  Foal% 
T*apa-3tour,  Mickle  Roe,  Whalsey.  Yell,  Bipga, 
Fetior,  Un^E.  and  W.  Barra,  and  the  3  i^erriea, 
Larwidc,  on  the  W.  ooaat  of  Mainland,  is  lk» 
capital.  The  coasts  arc  Lrcnerally  bold  and  pro- 
cipitoua;  they  vary  in  height  from  500  to  1,SOO 
fset  abofo  tho  level  of  tbo  aaa,  and  aro  inmnt* 
ed  with  niTiior  lus  deep  landlocked  bays  and 
by  long  narrow  arms  of  tho  sea  callod  voet, 
Tno  Interior  of  the  ialaads  ia  not  geuerallj 
7;ui( '1  vat.'  l  above  tho  coa.<*ts,  the  Iiishert 
summit  in  the  group,  in  the  N.  part  of  Main- 
land, rifling  to  tbo  height  of  1,476  feat  aboro 
the  sea.  The  snr&ce  is  mostly  rugged,  or  cov- 
ered with  moss,  and  the  only  tolerably  fertile 
soil  is  in  a  few  of  the  valleys  and  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  8<»De  of  the  bays.  The  geological 
formation  consists  of  sanrUtone,  prneis'',  blue 
limestone,  clay  and  mica  aUte,  and  granite. 
Copper  has  been  discovered  on  one  of  the  14- 
ands,  and  cliromate  of  iron  i-^  oq^nrtefl  frnm 
Unst.  The  climate  ia  not  remarkably  cold,  but 
there  ia  micb  wot  and  tampoatnona  weather, 
nnrl  fofr*!  nro  of  frequent  occnrrence.  In  win- 
ter u  la  dark  aud  drearyi  but  about  midauminor 
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tbe  0un  soarcelj  diuppears  below  the  horizon. 
Ibe  loU  \b  not  &Tonible  for  agricaltnre,  and 
Ywry  litdttof  it  is  arablo.  In  1857  there  were 
only  1,026  acres  under  cultivation ;  and  the 
principal  crops  raised  wore  black  oats,  here, 
potatoea,  and  turnips.  The  live  stock  on  the 
group  are  very  diminutive  ;  and  small  ponies, 
or  shelties,  are  bred  wild  un  tlie  heaths  and 
pasturea  and  exported  in  great  numbers.  The 
inhabitants  are  extensively  engajied  in  lisliinj,', 
about  4,000  being  employed  in  this  branch  of 
indtntry.  Herring,  cod,  ling,  and  tnsk  are  the 
principal  kinds  caught.  The  fishing  season 
lasts  about  8  months  during  summer.  The 
only  mannfiMStarea  of  any  importance  are  ho- 
«ery,  straw  plaiting,  and  the  preparation  of 
kelp,  but  the  two  latter  have  fallen  otf  greatly 
of  late  years.  In  1851  there  w^ero  123  places 
of  worship  in  the  group,  and  111  pablui  and 
86  private  schools.  The  inhabitants  are  small, 
active,  and  hardy. — Shetland  is  supposed  to 
be  the  "Thole"  of  Ptolemy,  and  the  first 
people  known  to  have  inhabited  the  islands 
were  of  bcaodinavian  origin.  They  gave  the 
group  ita  name,  and  the  present  inhabitanta 
are  of  their  race.  In  875  Harold  Harfapcr  re- 
duced all  the  N.  and  W.  islands  to  his  author- 
itj.  Sigurd  became  earl  of  Orkney,  Caithness, 
and  Shetland;  but  the  authority  of  the  earls 
was  little  felt  in  the  last,  as  they  had  no  juris- 
diction in  civil  atFairs,  and  were  merely  mili- 
tary protectors  or  leaders.  "When  James  III. 
of  Scothind  married  the  princess  Margaret  of 
Denmark  in  1408,  ho  received  as  a  pledge  for 
the  payment  of  her  dowry  the  Orkney  and 
Shetland  island.«,  and  two  years  afterward  he 
purchased  both  groups  and  annexed  them 
(0  his  dominions.  The  Shetland  islands  now 
form  along  with  the  Orkneys  a  cotinty  M'hich 
returns  one  member  to  the  lirititih  parlia- 
ment 

SHEW,  ToEL,  M.D.,  an  Amerieaii  pbyaldan, 

and  one  off  lie  earliest  liydropathic  praotitinn- 
ers  in  the  United  States,  hi)vii  at  Providence, 
Saratoga  co.,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  13,  1816,  died  at 
Oyster  Bay,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  6,  1855.  About  the 
year  1841  he  commenced  the  study  of  medi- 
eine,  and  soon  after  obtaining  his  degree  visited 
the  water-cure  establishment  of  Pricssnitz  in 
Germany,  adopted  his  views,  and  on  his  return 
commenced  tiie  praelioe  of  hydropathy.  Be- 
side superintending  a  largo  establishment,  vis- 
iting numerous  patients  at  reqiote  distances, 
and  contributing  to  the  "  Water-Cure  Journal " 
(which  he  established)  and  othei  hydropathic 
periodicals,  ho  published  '*  Hydropathv.  or 
Water-Cure''  (New  York,  1848J;  Wnter-Cure 
Manual  *'  (1850) ;  "  Management  of  Children  in 
Health  and  Disease"  (1852) ;  "  Midwifery  and 
Diseases  of  Women"  (1852) ;  "  Hydropathic 
Family  Physician"  (1854),  and  other  works. 

8IIKW-15READ  (Ileb.  l^hcm  hnppnnim),  the 
name  uf  12  unleavened  loaves  placed  upon  a 
table  in  the  enter  department  of  the  Jewish 
sanctuary.  Though  tlic  number  12  represented 
the  12  tribes^  it  was  not  diminished  after  the 
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secession  of  10  of  the  tribes  from  the  Mxmat 
worship,  probably  beeanse  the  corenaiit  witl 
the  whole  people  was  regarded  as  etcrcillr 
binding.  The  loaves  were  placed  in  tn'o 
piles,  one  above  another,  and  w^ere  chan^-i 
every  sabbath  day  by  the  priests.  Tlie  remorevl 
bread  became  the  property  of  the  ]»rie^ts,  -wh.!) 
alone  had  a  right  to  eat  of  it,  and  only  in  tbt 
holy  place.  In  cases  of  emergency,  howenr, 
they  incurred  no  blame  by  giving  it  to  perscn? 
who  were  in  a  state  of  ceremonial  purity,  as  is 
the  instance  of  David  and  his  men  (1  Stm.  xzL 
'4-6;  Matt.  xii.  4). 

SUUWAbS££,  a  S.  £.  CO.  of  Michigan,  ia- 
terseeted  by  a  river  of  the  same  name ;  arts, 
570  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  12,349.  The  sor&es  ' 
is  undulating  and  the  soil  fertile;  limht^r 's 
abundant,  and  bituminous  coal  is  fimnd.  Ia« 
productions  in  1850  were  71,887  bushete  «f 
wheat,  57,065  of  Indian  com,  33,137  of  oaL-t, 
20,967  lbs.  of  wool,  and  7,422  tons  of  haj. 
There  were  6  grist  mills,  3  fonnderi«a,  S  woc^- 
len  factories,  2  churches,  and  l.TiCS  pupils  ll^ 
tending  public  schools.   Capital,  Cor  anna. 

SHIBBOLETH  (Heb.,  a  stream,  and  alson 
ear  of  corn),  a  word  by  the  pronunciation  of 
which  the  GUeadites  under  Jephtbah,  after 
thdr  victory  over  the  Ephraimites,  tested  tb« 
tribal  affini^  of  the  fugitives  at  the  passes  of 
the  Jordan.  Those  who  "  could  not  frame  to 
pronounce  it  right,"  but  said  "  J?ibbo!eth."' 
were  at  once  known  for  Ejihraimites,  althoaph 
pretending  not  to  be,  and  thus  42,000  of  tbem 
w^ere  slain.  (Judg.  xii.  1-6.)  It  is  hence  uacd 
in  English  to  signify  any  teat  or  criterion  of  I 
partisanship. 

SUIELD  (Ger.  Schild)^  a  piece  of  defensiTS 
armor,  which  before  tiie  inventioii  of  gun-  * 
powder  was  in  almost  universal  use,  but  is  novr 
employed  cbiedy  by  barbarous  or  savage  raoe& 
The  shield  of  the  ancients  seems  from  the  ear- 
liest times  to  have  consisted  of  a  framework  of 
twisted  osiers  or  light  wood,  over  which  one 
or  more  thicknesses  of  ox  hide  and  somctimt^  i 
ornamental  or  defensive  met^il  work  were  fa.«4- 
ened ;  and  those  described  by  Ilomer.  of  which 
the  ''sevenfold"  shield  of  Ajax  may  be  taken  i 
as  an  example,  were  sufficient  to  cover  the 
body  from  the  face  to  the  knee.    Shields  were 
carried  on  the  left  arm,  and  were  of  varioos 
ahapea  and  sizes.  The  etifteuM  was  large  and 
round,  having  a  projection  in  the  centre  of  tbs 
exterior,  called  the  umbo,  which  sometimes  tar* 
minated  in  a  spike,  but  was  intended  to  make 
the  missiles  glance  off.   The  amlvwi,  used  by 
the  Roman  legionary  soldiers,  was  adapted  to 
the  form  of  the  human  body  by  being  made  oval 
or  oblong.  aaA  was  4  foet  in  height  by  2i  ic 
width.    The  parma,  a  smaller  kind  of  round 
shield  having  a  framework  of  iron  covered  by 
hides,  was  nsed  by  light  troops;  that  knovrn 
as  ihepelta,  which  was  lighter  still  and  of  oval 
shape,  was  introduced  among  the  Greeks  by  i 
Ipbicratea,  and  the  troops  armed  with  it  woie 
called  velta$t(e.    Similar  to  this  was  the  fffra, 
a  small  round  tatfgdt^  borne  by  maqy  ancient 
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moM,  and  probably  identioal  with  that  former- 
ly osed  by  the  Scottish  hii^hl.nndcr?.  In  time 
of  peaoo  the  Greeks  were  ia  the  habit  of  sus- 
pending their  diields  in  the  temples,  having 
first  ts^en  the  precaution  to  remove  the  han- 
dles, in  order  to  render  tbcm  unserviceable  in 
ease  of  any  sadden  popular  oathrenk.  The  Ro- 
man sctldicrs  tn-scriiioa  their  names  upon  their 
ahitildi,  and  men  of  family  m  many  instances 
emblazoned  them  with  deVloM  OliMtrating  the 
heroic  fcat-i  of  their  ancestors,  and  sometimes 
with  their  own  portruts,  a  practioa  to  which 
may  be  secribed  the  modem  me  of  armorial 
bearin;.'^^.  ITenct^,  to  lo-^o  a  sliltld  In  hattlo,  or 
to  return  without  it,  as  Horace  did  from  Fhil- 
iopl,  wan  considered  a  mark  of  eowardioe.  In 
tne  middlo  ages  the  knights  and  men  at-urm^, 
being  clothed  in  complete  mail,  had  less  need 
of  the  shield  as  a  piece  of  defensive  armor,  and 
in  actual  service  it  fell  into  gradual  disuse. 
The  Norman  shielil  nntil  the  mi'i  ne  of  the  12th 
century  was  long  and  of  the  form  called  "idte 
or  peu<-fliiaped;*'  hut  subsequently  it  became 
fTnaHer,  ana  as  a  vohi  l*'  f  r  br  arinp  heraldic 
devices  assumed  a  vanetv  ui  lantastic  shapes, 
auMt  of  which  have  been  preserved  to  the  pres- 
ent  day.    (S«e  Armor,  and  IIeraldrt.) 

SHIELDS,  North  and  Sotrrn,  two  town^»  of 
En^'liind,  sitciatod  respectively  in  the  counties 
of  N'orthumborland  and  Durham,  on  tlie  N. 
and  S.  banks  of  the  river  Tyne,  near  the  village 
of  Tynemonth  at  its  moo  th  in  the  North  sea, 
8  m.  below  Newcastle,  and  176  m.  N.  N.  W. 
from  London ;  pop.  of  both  in  1861, 87,Bdd,  of 
which  number  8,883  belonged  toKorth  Shields. 
The  manufactures  of  both  North  and  South 
Shields  con -1:^1  principally  of  articles  used  for 
ntotlcal  pari  -es,  pottery,  and 

^  '^\\\.    Ship  building  is  extensively  i  irried  on, 
aad  there  are  large  docks  for  repairing  vessels. 
Tbe  entrance  to  the  T^ne  ia  difficult,  but  the 
fi^  is  lessened  by  two  lighthouses,  one  123  and 
the  other  77  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
which  load  into  tho  port.   Tho  number  of  sail- 
ing veaseU  registered  at  Shields  on  Jan.  1, 1858, 
was  9fir.  of  the  aggregate  of  262.659  tons,  and 
130  Bkainerii  measuring  3,936  tons.  Tho  namo 
fields  \a  derived  fh>m  the  $heels,  or  sheds,  in 
which  the  fishermen  of  the  Tyne  formerly 
lived.   North  Shields  unites  with  Tynemouth 
in  returning  a  member  to  parliament,  and 
South  Shields  i^  a  monicipal  end  parliamentaf 
ry  borough  in  itself. 
SnilTES.  SeeSmwAHB. 
8HIKAKP00R,  a  town  of  British  India,  in 
t^e  province  of  Sinde,  situated  about  15  m. 
w.  from  Sokkar  on  the  Indus,  on  the  route  by 
wicBolari  pa.ss  bet tvcon  nindo5»tan  and  Af::han- 
pop.  about  80,000.  It  stands  on  a  low 
luin  which  Is  inandated  by  the  rirer  at  eertsht 
*^^ns,  and  13  studded  with  orange  proves, 
date  plantations,  and  numerous  orchards.  Xhoro 
some  maoufaetnres  of  cotton  goods,  said  to 
'i^al  thoso  of  Peshawer  in  quality.    The  Sinde 
^uxaii^  leading  from  the  Indus  to  Larkhana, 
pt«M  withu  n  mile  of  Shikarpoor.  About  f 


of  the  population  are  Hindoos,  end  flie  remain-' 

der  Mohammedan?. 

SHILLING,  an  English  coin  of  the  value  of 
12d.  sterling  or  of  a  pound,  equivalent  to 
24J  cents.  (See  Pe.vnt,  find  Por^-n.)  When  a 
decimal  currency  based  on  the  dollar  was  substi- 
tuted in  the  United  States  for  tlie  old  currency  of 
£  f.  <?.,  the  two  smaller  of  these  denomination* 
were  very  generally  retained  in  name,  even 
when  there  ceased  to  be  coins  in  droolation  of 
the  values  assigned  to  thern.  In  New  England 
onrrency,  which  has  prevailed  also  in  Ylrglnii, 
Kentucky,  Tennenee,  Indiana,  I11in<H8,  IDs- 
Bouri,  and  Mi«sissij>jii,  the  ehiliinj;  is  equal  to  \ 
of  a  dollar,  or  16J  els. ;  in  New  York  currency. 
North  Carolina,  Ohio,  and  Michigan,  it  is  I  of  a 
dollar,  or  12 J  ct**.  ;  in  Pennsylvania  currency. 
New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  Maryland,  7«.  6d. 
make  a  dollar,  the  shilling  being  131  cts. ;  and 
in  Georgia  currency,  used  also  in  South  Caro- 
iioai  4^.  8'i.  make  a  dollar,  the  ?=^iil1ia^»  being 
81 1  cts.  In  Canada  currency,  and  in  Nova 
Scotia,  5t,  nuk»  s  dollar,  and  we  ihiUhig  is  M 
cts.  Unnoco^a^irr  and  clumsy  as  are  those  fty^- 
tems  applied  to  tho  simple  currency  of  dollars 
and  cents,  they  still  continne  in  popidar  nse. 

PTirXER.    See  Dacr. 

SHINGLE,  a  strip  of  woo<l,  commouly  of 
white  pine  or  white  cedar,  made  about  half 
an  inch  thick  at  one  end  and  taperin?  off  to 
a  thin  edge  at  the  other,  much  used  in  the 
United  StMea  for  the  covering  of  roofti.  For 
this  purpose  shini^es  nre  nailed  on  in  rows 
commencing  at  the  eaves,  each  row  above  over- 
lapping that  below,  breaking  joints  as  in  laying 
slatcf,  and  the  lower  exposed  portions  being 
the  thicker  ends.  The  monnfiBcture  ia  an  im- 
portant branch  of  ^e  Inmber  tmstnesR,  and  is 
otton  carried  on  in  tho  forosts.  Tlie  jMne  or 
cedar  logs  are  cut  into  tho  length  of  a  shingle  by 
a  croeo  cot  saw,  and  are  then  split  into  irrc^n* 
lar-shaped  blocks  called  bolts.  By  means  of  a 
long  blade  struck  with  a  mallet  these  are  riven 
into  sheets,  and  the  finishing  operation  consists 
in  shaving  these  down  to  the  required  Ainness. 
A  peculiar  bench  is  made  for  this  purpose, 
having  a  vertical  block  passing  through  It, 
which  is  a(^nsted  by  the  foot  of  the  opeiator 
and  holds  tho  s'  in  'f:'  f;i8t  while  he  works  it 
down  with  the  draw  shave.  The  shiri^xles  as 
completed  are  nicely  laid  in  bundles  the  thin 
ends  lappinsj  ovcrcacli  other  in  lhemiddl  \  and 
secured  by  two  sticks^  one  across  the  top  and 
the  other  across  the  bottom  of  the  bundle,  and 
bound  firmly  tofjether  at  their  ends.  Shinjrles 
thus  prepared  make  a  light  roof  lasting  10  or 
15  years  by  ooosrfonel  introdoetimi  of  new 
fihin^rlos.   Another  variety  called  sawed  shin- 

S'os  is  manufactured  by  a  special  machine  in 
e  saw  ntilla  with  great  cheapness  and  rapid- 
ity.  T!iO  =;urf:ice  of  these  shintrles  retains  the 
rough  marks  of  tho  saw,  and  when  laid  upon 
roon  they  consequently  arrest  the  moittore, 
and  hence  decay  much  faster  than  tlie  shaved 
shingles.  In  their  manufacture  the  bolt  is  not 
rived,  but  is  fixed  in  a  frame  wbieh  carries  il 
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rl^'lit  thickness  is  presented  for  either  the  tlii  /k 
or  thin  end  of  the  thingle.  It  is  then  rim 
through,  the  saw  slicing  off  a  diingle,  and  th« 
bolt  on  it^  return  is  adjusted  by  tbe  self-acting 
movement  of  the  frame  to  commence  with  the 
thickness  belon^iing  to  tlio  ojipo^ite  end  for  tho 
next  shingle.  Thus  tliey  are  rapidly  turned 
off,  the  thin  or  thick  end  of  successive  shin- 
gles coming  alternately  from  opposite  ends 
of  the  bolt  The  edges  of  each  one  are  irnme- 
diatcly  dre-"  ri  hy  tho  workman,  who  runs 
them  over  a  plane  iron  fixed  iu  the  machine. — 
Gedtu'  shingles  are  made  in  large  quantities  in 
C:ii'C^  May  CO.,  N.  J.,  from  ancient  h:)gs  fished 
out  from  tho  bottom  of  the  swamps  and  marshes 
near  the  icoast,  where  they  have  been  snh* 
merged  in  vast  numbers  for  unknown  periods. 
Rliini'Ies  are  of  nil  widtlis,  fuid  t!i(  ir  lencrth 
is  ujLher  12  or  18  inches,  bhukea  are  long 
ffoof^  shingles  split  out  of  the  tmnks  of  trees, 
and  used  without  further  preparntion  for  cov- 
ering houses  in  tho  backwoods.  They  are 
laid  overlai>ping  eaoh  other  along  the  edges  as 
well  as  at  the  cndn. 

BEIP,  a  term  applied  in  general  to  all  vee- 
mIs  navigating  the  sea,  ana  in  psrtionlar  to 
sailing  vessels  witli  at  least  8  masts  carrying 
square  sails.  The  3  masts  are  known  as  fore, 
main,  and  mizzen.  The  mizzcn  is  sometimes 
merely  fore-and-aft  rigged,  osrrying  no  yard; 
the  vessel  i>«  tlien  known  as  a  l-  irk.  l^ritrs 
have  two  musts  rij^gcd  with  sc^nare  sails,  axid 
•re  generally  smaller  vessels  than  ships.  They 
arc  convenient  for  }innf!!inp  with  few  men,  and 
were  formerly  very  popular,  especially  in  the 
West  India  trade.  Hermaphrooite  brigs  (part- 
ly brig  and  partly  sclujoner)  carry  on  the  main- 
mast only  forc-wd-oit  sails.  They  are  usually 
of  infinior  sise  to  fhU-riggcd  brigs.  Scbooners 
are  two-masted  vessels  for(i-and-aft  rigged,  car- 
rying jib  and  Hying  jib,  foresail  and  mainsail, 
with  a  gaff  topsml  over  each  of  the  latter,  and 
a  lon^  siiuaro  sail  for  the  foremast,  only  brought 
out  fur  use  when  the  wind  blows  steadily  from 
astern.  The  topsail  schooner  has  a  square  top- 
sail and  sometimes  a  topgallant  sail  on  the 
foremast,  but  the  lower  pail  i*^  the  usual  fore- 
and-aft  foresail.  These  are  light  easy  Yeasela 
to  navigate,  and  exoellent  sea  boats.  CntterSi 
used  for  revenue  service  were  formerly  t 
sui  schooners ;  steamers  are  now  taking  their 
place.  When  it  is  desured  to  increase  the  capaci- 
ty of  schooners  without  increasing  their  draft, 
they  are  considerably  lengthened,  and  a  third 
mast  is  added  to  them,  when  they  are  known  as 
tfine-inssted  schooners.  Such  vesseb  are  com- 
mon  on  the  prcat  lakes,  and  arc  tho  best  adapt- 
ed of  any  vessels  of  their  tonnage  for  working 
over  the  flats  of  Lake  St.  Clair.  Pink  stem 
schooners,  or  those  with  hi^di-pointcd  sterna, 
were  until  recently  favorite  vessels  in  the  cod 
and  madrerel  flshery  of  New  England.  They 
Oarried  no  jib,  but  only  a  foresail  and  main- 
sail. Bloops  are  small  vessels,  generally  less 
than  125  tons,  with  one  mast.   They  carry  a 


Jib  and  mainssi) ;  tbe  latter  by  the  great  loigt 

«  f     '  mast  and  boom  h  a  very  large  sail.  Tb^j 
commonly  have  a  gaff  topsail,  and  sometimo 
a  square  topsail,  and  a  long  sqnare  sail  oecs- 
sionally  set.   They  are  adapted  only  for  riven 
and  comparatively  smooth  wnter^,     A  ve^  ii 
sometimes  seen  in  our  bart»ors  with  3  ma<5, 
the  foremast  rigged  like  that  of  a  ship,  and  thi 
other  schooner-rigged  without  topsails  ;  th»ii 
known  as  a  barkantine. — The  nations  of  u- 
tiqnity  inhabiting  tbe  shores  of  the  ITe^la^ 
ranean  and  Bed  seas  attained  no  iiu  onside- 
able  skill  in  the  construction  of  tcsscI^  and 
were  so  saecessfbl  In  the  art  of  navigatiD; 
them  as  to  make  voyages  of  lonp  <lnratioa. 
Among  these  nations  the  Phoeniciaus  were  tbe 
first  known  to  attain  this  distinction.    In  tbt 
Old  Testament  mention  is  made  in  the  biMsff 
of  Solomon  of  joint  Phoenician  and  Hebr»»w  na- 
val expeditions  to  distant  countries  for  the  tim- 
ber used  in  tho  construction  of  the  temple  aai 
for  the  gold  and  precious  stones  of  tho  land  of 
Ophir.   (See  Navigation,  and  Natt.)  Thi 
oldest  aiid  most  £unons  vessel  of  which  vt 
have  any  account  was  Noah's  ark ;  and  i!  is 
remarkable  of  this  that  its  proportions  of 
length,  brMuitb,  and  depth  are  almost  pre* 
cmoij  the  same  as  those  of  the  fastest  vessdi 
of  the  present  day,  as  the  ocean  steamsliip*. 
It  was  800  cubits  long,  60  broad,  and  30  hi^ 
Some  of  the  Atlantic  steamers  are  822  ft.  leaf. 
60  ft.  broad,  and  28i  ft.  deep,  and  these  are 
dimensions  that  have  but  recently  been  arrived 
at  as  the  resnlt  of  experience  and  skiD  dire<  :  > ' 
for  many  genernt i  n  s  to  the  improvement  of 
ships.   The  ships  of  the  Egyptians^  as  tbey 
appear  represented  upon  their  ancient  tombs, 
were  long  galleys  with  one  mast  and  a  large 
square  sail,  which  was  sometimes  of  lia^ 
colored  or  white,  and  sometimes  of  -paprrss 
with  one.  and  in  tlio  later  periods  with  tro 
yards.   These  were  of  great  sixe  and  leogtb, 
80  that  men  could  walk  out  upon  the  ]ow& 
one,  holding  on  by  the  ropes  by  vhicb  itw 
suspended  from  tlie  toj>.    The  vessel?  ^fr« 
made  of  jilanks  of  pine,  fir,  or  cedar,  each  eod 
rising  up  out  of  the  water  by  a  long  slope,  wefl 
adapted  in  shape  for  ea.«v  pro[in!sion.  and  x^^'re 
furnished  witii  oars,  upon  which  tho  war  ves- 
sels were  wholly  dependent  when  In  aoliea, 
and  all  of  them  indeed  except  when  the  wind 
was  favorable.   The  ships  of  war  alone  were 
deoked  wholly  or  in  part,  and  npon  the  l»Tpsr 
ones  the  deck  was  high,  and  in  some  instances  : 
covered  witli  structures  resembling  houses.  ! 
Aceorduig  to  Pliny,  the  Thasians  were  the  first 
to  construct  full  decks.  Merchant  vessels  were 
ronnd-hottomed  for  the  sake  of  capacity.  Tl.e 
prow  was  furnished  with  an  elaborately  carTcJ 
ngnrehcad,  as  a  boar's  head,  dog^s  head,  <tc-, 
which  was  the  symbol  after  which  the  ship 
was  named.   Upon  the  stern,  which  rose  high 
OQt  of  water,  like  a  Ohinese  Junk,  was  thsinK 
age  of  the  tutelar  god  with  other  ornnroental 
devices.    A  peculiar  feature  in  the  war  vessel* 
was  a  prqjecting  beak,  at  first  made  abovs  Ckt 
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pointed  ii  ons  or  the  head  of  a  ram,  the  object 
of  which  w&s  to  pierce  the  sides  of  other  ves- 
sehs  against  which  it  was  run.  This  was  the 
only  part  built  of  oak  or  hard  wood.  The  va- 
rious proce<««es  cm]>l"ved  in  building  small  ves- 
sels, from  the  cutting  dowu  of  the  troes,  are 
^iTen  in  the  Odyssey.  An  evidence  of  tlie 
want  of  stronprth  in  the  construction  of  an- 
cient vessels,  and  the  necessity  in  tlieir  voy- 
ages of  BToiding  exposure  to  rongh  seas,  is  the 
liict  of  thoir  tioin^  bound  aronn<l  ili-  oatside 
^ith  broad  and  thick  ropes.  The  great  ships 
of  Pto]«ny  PMladelphns  were  provided  with 
aa  many  as  12  snch  bands,  each  of  which  was 
Ot»0  ft.  lon^».  They  were  sometimes  carried  on 
board  the  vessels,  to  be  put  on  when  needed  in 
rough  weather.  As  the  shipe  depended  chiefly 
upon  the  use  of  oars,  the  nrranpcments  for  these 
were  their  most  marked  feature,  and  gave  dis- 
tinctive naraee  to  the  several  classes  of  vessels. 
Those  which  were  prop<  llr  i  with  a  single  bank, 
or  OS  commonly  imders^tood  tier,  of  oars  were 
ceUed  by  the  Ronuuie  moneree;  thoee  with  9 
:  I  rs,  birL-mcs;  with  3,  triremes;  with  4.  qnad- 
riremes ;  and  with  5,  quinqueremes.  Ancient 
writers  describe  ships  with  namerotis  banks, 
even  as  high  as  40 ;  but  it  is  altogether  unin- 
t«}]!i.eible  how  more  than  4  or  6  tiers  could  pos- 
sibly be  used  one  above  another,  or  how  oars 
oovld  be  lon;^'  enoucj^h  to  reach  the  water  firora 
the  necessary  liizh  elevation,  and  strong  enough 
to  exert  any  force  beside  bearing  their  own 
w^riit*  Some  of  the  ships  built  by  the  IdngB 
of  ^ypt,  rathe  r  for  display  than  for  use,  wero 
of  woaderful  size  and  capacity.  One  dedicated 
by  Sesostris  to  the  god  of  Thebes  wse  980 
bita,or,  allowincr  inches  to  the  cubit,  420  ft, 
long.  Another  by  Ptolemy  Phiiopator  was  of 
the  same  length,  88  cubits  broad,  and  48  high ; 
it  carried  4,000  rowers,  400  sailors,  and  2,850 
soldiers.  Gullixenns  describes  its  oars  as  ar- 
ranged in  4U  bauk'i,  ouo  above  unothcr,  and 
those  of  the  upper  tier  as  67  ft.  long.  Even 
tisese  woidd  fiill  considerably  short  of  reaching 
die  water  from  the  top,  which  he  gives  as  46 
oxibtts,  or  73  It,  in  the  bow,  end  80  ft.  in  the 

rorn.  The  handles  of  the  oars  were  loaded 
with  lead  to  counterpoise  the  blade  ends. 
Anothtf  ship  of  the  same  ruler,  wUeh  he  used 
on  the  Nile,  was  812  ft.  lontj.  ft.  broad,  and 
«)0  ft.  hiprh.  with  a  mast  120  ft.  long.  Even 
these  were  excec«led  by  the  magnificent  ship 
iiuilt  by  order  of  Hicro  of  Syracuse,  and  under 
■  ho  directions  of  Arcliiine(U  s.  Tho  wood  it 
consumed  was  sufficient  to  build  50  ordinary 
gall^s.  It  was  provided  with  banqueting 
rooms,  galleries,  garden'*,  tish  ponds,  stables, 
milk,  batlis,  B  largo  towers,  and  an  engine  for 
throwing  stones  of  800  lbs.  weight,  end  errows 
13 yards  loner.  Its  floors  were  inlaid  with  scenes 
firom  Uomer^s  Iliad,  and  it  contained  a  temple 
of  Yenns  «nd  many  other  wonders.  However 
these  eeooonta  may  have  been  exa^^'orated, 
tficr<*  werf»  unquestionably  vessels  of  what 

wuold  stiU  bu  considered  great  capacity  occa- 


stonaBy  ooBstraetod  In  neisBl  timst,  astheoB* 

employed  by  the  emperor  Constantius  to  bring 
to  I'.omu  the  largest  of  the  obelisks  of  Ueiiopo- 
lis,  the  weight  of  which  was  1,500  tons;  beside 
this  the  vessd  carried  1,188  tons  of  pulse  as 
last,  and  tluis  loaded  arrived  in  safety  at  Rome, 
where  tho  obelisk  was  soon  after  erected  in  the 
circus  of  the  Vatican.  The  Greeks  learned  from 
the  PhoDnicians  the  art.'?  of  .<hip  building  and 
navigation,  and  tho  C^orinthians  improved  npoa 
the  rize  and  slispes  of  the  older  modds.  Tney 
were  the  first  to  introduce  3  banks  of  oars,  and 
the  ships  of  this  class  became  so  popular  and 
genenuly  need  for  war  vessehi  that  they  were 
frequently  designated  hy  tlio  simple  term  mjcc. 
The  Athenian  ships  in  the  time  of  Tbornistocles 
were  mostly  triremes,  only  partially  decked 
over  in  the  bow  and  stern.  Those  desigaed 
exclusively  for  actual  lighting  were  long  and 
narrow,  and  carried  iu  general  about  20u  men. 
They  were  capable  of  being  propelled  at  tha 
rate  of  about  100  miles  in  24  hour-,  and  si^rr^e- 
times  their  rates  were  little  interior  to  those 
of  modem  steamboats.  Tho  Bomans  fitit  ex« 
pcrienced  the  necessity  of  pliips  of  war  in  their 
contests  with  the  CarUiaginiana,  who  were  well 
snpi^ied  even  with  the  high-bolwariced  tfoan* 
qneremes,  and  skilful  in  their  management. 
The  senate  in  2C0  B.  C.  ordered  a  fleet  of  130 
such  to  be  built,  and  fortunately  a  Carthaginian 
quinquereme  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Brattinas 
furnished  n  model.  Tho  whole  fleet  was  com- 
pleted iu  (iU  days  after  the  trees  wore  cut  down ; 
hot,  thns  eonstructed  of  green  timber,  the  vea* 
gel.*?  were  poorly  fitted  to  contend  with  tho 
superior  ships  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  tho 
Bomans  were  long  in  establishing  an  eAeiaat 
navy.  They  added  finally  various  novel  appli- 
ances to  their  war  vessels,  similar  to  those  they 
were  familiar  with  upon  tlie  land,  as  high  towers 
and  elevated  ]ilatforms,  serving  like  the  high 
walls  of  fortre-ses,  fi1-<»  receptacles  upon  the 
masts  for  soldiers,  aixd  u  great  variety  of  de- 
structive engines*  Tliey  incrcaseil  tho  nnmliar 
of  banks  of  oars  as  commonly  used,  makin?  them 
8  and  even  10.  Csesar  in  his  ''Commentariea'' 
makes  mention  of  tiie  strong  ships  of  tlie  Gal* 
lie  Veneti,  built  wholly  of  oak,  and  furnished 
with  iron  chiuns  in^ead  €^  cables  for  their 
anchors.  The  Romans,  ftiding  them  rery  diA* 
cult  to  contend  with  on  account  of  their  strenfjth 
and  height,  adopted  the  expedient  of  hooking 
scythes  attached  to  long  poles  in  their  rigging, 
and  then  by  pulling  away  cut  the  ropes  and 
dinnbled  the  Hliip^.  A  Roman  ship  of  tho  time 
of  Trajan,  sunk  m  the  lakeof  Riccia  and  raised 
after  it  had  lain  r  h  i  ii:orethan  1,800  years, 
W!:<i  (b  -cribed  by  Leo  B;ii»tista  Alborti  in  his 
book  of  "Architecture  '  (lib.  v.  cap.  12);  it 
was  built  of  phmks  of  pine  and  cypress,  danbed 
over  witli  Greek  pitdi  and  calked  with  linen 
rags ;  tho  wood  was  in  a  good  state  of  preser- 
Tstion;  the  ontride  was  sheathed  with  sheet 
lead  fastened  with  small  copper  nail-. — In  tho 
middle  ages  navipration  and  ship  buiidiog  d^ 
dined,  and  little  is  known  of  the  vessels  oif  that 
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period.  The  expedition  made  hj  the  An^^lo- 
Biucont  under  Hengist  and  Horsa  to  England, 

A.  P.  449,  was  in  frail  vessels,  their  sides  made 
of  wicker  work  and  covered  with  skiDB.  The 
Korthmen  at  a  later  period  were  probably  bet- 
ter acquainted  witli  the  qualities  of  sailing  ves- 
sels than  any  other  per)]*U\  ntul  imist  have  un- 
derstood how  to  construrL  tlieiu  of  good  models 
toTentoreintbera  across  the  stormy  N.  Atlantic 
pro^Tcnting  their  trade  with  Iceland  and 
eir  discoveries  to  the  American  continent 
beyond.    For  war  purposes  the  long  low  gal- 
leys of  tlio  Mediterranean  had  replacc'l  tho 
VQcient  triremes  among  most  of  the  maritime 
nations  of  Etirope.  Alfred  the  Qereat  adopted 
them  in  his  wars  witli  tlie  Xormans  and  Danes, 
and  in  897  he  lirst  made  the  English  navy  un- 
equalled.  For  severd  centuries,  however,  lit- 
tle improvement  was  made  in  ships.   In  the 
latt'T  pjirt  of  the  14th  centnry  the  best  were 
of  Isorman construction ;  in  tlio repreaeutatiouij 
of  th^r  war  vessels  of  this  ])eriod  the  radder  is 
first  seen  as  n  pnb.stitutc  for  the  prent  pteering 
oars  always  heforo  in  use.  In  soutiiern  Europe 
the  credit  of  first  building  veasds  to  be  propel- 
led by  sails  alone  has  generally  been  conceded 
to  the  Genoese.   In  England  many  vessels  of 
this  character  were  employed  aa  early  as  1844. 
Tl»e  introduction  of  cannon  in  nii\  nl  warfare  at 
the  siege  of  Calais  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
gave  new  itnportnnco  to  this  branch  of  military 
service,  aiul  K  d  to  the  first  regular  establish- 
ment of  tlie  British  navy  by  the  enrollment  of 
ships  belonging  to  tho  crown-   Ships  of  war 
baa  been  numerous  in  the  reign  of  John,  but 
owned  by  individuals ;  the  government  provided 
at  that  time  for  their  accommodation  tho  royal 
dockyards  at  Portsmonth.   The  ships  of  these 
periods  were  remarkable  for  the  great  height 
of  their  sides,  their  bulky  rounded  models,  and 
tiie  simplicity  of  their  rig.  They  had  no  bow- 
sprit, and  seldom  more  than  one  innst;  tlie  sail 
was  attached  to  a  yard,  which  was  let  down  to 
tlie  deck  when  not  used.   They  were  navigated 
bj  17  to  20  sailors  only.    Henry  V.  added  to 
tha  number  of  En?li?h  ship?*.    His  vessels  were 
of  100  to  000  tons  each,  some  with  S,  others 
with  3  masts,  with  .<^liort  topmasts  and  a  fore- 
atage  or  forecastle  built  up  to  a  considerable 
height  for  the  soldiers.    At  the  mast  heads 
were  topcastles,  in  which  men  were  stationed 
during  an  enp'a^reiiient  to  annoy  tho  enemy 
with  darts  and  other  missiles.   In  the  middle 
of  the  16th  centnry  WHliimi  Oanynge,  a  famous 
merchant  of  Bristol,  built  many  large  ships,  one 
at  least  of  900  tons  burden,  and  employed  alto- 
gether not  less  than  2,85^  tons  of  shipping  and 
800  mariners  for  8  years.   The  navies  of  several 
European  etat^s,  as  tho  Netherlands,  Venice, 
Spain,  and  Purtugnl,  attained  considerable  im- 
portance in  that  century.  Many  of  the  ships 
beincr  so  far  iiriT  rin  od  as  to  sail  upon  a  wind, 
and  tho  compasa  and  a'^trolabe  having  come 
into  nse,  it  was  now  possible  to  engage  in  longer 
voyage'^  and  prosecute  explorations  in  unknown 
aeaa.    The  discovery  of  America  and  of  the 


passage  round  the  cape  of  Good  Hope  vm 
early  frnite  of  these  improvementa.  litAr 

tuguese  employed  vessels  of  small  size  intha 
voyages  of  discovery,  as  the  best  adapted  fat 
explorations  along  unknown  coasts  Init  tii 
Spaniards  cultivated  the  art  of  building  Urn 
vessels,  and  long  maintained  a  sny  eri'TltT  ? 
this  respect.    Henry  VII,  of  England  bizlu 
famons  ship  called  the  Henry  Gni<  eiDieiks 
drawing  of  which  is  presented  by  Cbsmock  is 
his  "Iliitory  of  Marine  Architect  ore."  (Sw 
Navt.)  Each  of  her  4  nasta  was  tuk  tit 
single  stick,  and  had  3  topcastles,  one  s ^  -» 
the  other,  and  3  yards.   The  bowsprit  nu  k 
long  dender  stick  with  no  sail  itftaned  ts  t 
Vessels  built  up  like  this  one  with  lu^li  caSKl- 
lated  structures  at  each  end  would  seem  ioteod- 
ed  rather  for  display  than  for  actual  service  ei 
must  certainly  have  been  far  inferior  siilm  ti 
the  galleas  and  galleons  of  the  Meditcrrar-^s. 
which  had  succeeded  to  tho  golleyj:.  TL'jt 
were  of  moderate  height  above  the  water.  tU 
the  first  had  overhanging  l)ulu-«rks  like  ibi 
guards  of  modem  steamboats,  greatly  addict 
to  the  width  of  the  decks  and  alfor^  rm 
for  the  rowers.    The  galleons,  on  the  t  ontnrT. 
which  depended  on  sails  alone,  were  dravi  a 
at  the  top  to  snch  an  extent  as  to  cootnei 
their  breadth  from  the  water  line  fnllj  om 
half ;  this  feature  has  ever  since  nremid 
in  many  European  ships.   Henry  VIII.  iBw- 
duced  many  important  improvements  in 
nlVnirs.  He  estal  li  hed  tlie  dockyards  at  Depr* 
lord  and  Ohatham,  and  brought  together  froa 
foreign  oonntries,  and  especially  mm  Itilfi 
the  commercial  cities  of  which  were  stiJl  it 
advance  of  the  rest  of  Europe  in  the  nuriome 
arts,  many  skilful  shipwrignte  and  Nuilwi 
In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  tlio  superior  KMUi*' 
ment  of  the  English  ahips  ovor  the  mudi  hipf 
ones  of  the  Spaniardti.  with  their  3  tieieoffasa 
was  fully  established  in  the  contests  withtbesi 
vessels;  and  great  progress  was  mad«  nod** 
tho  encouragement  of  the  qneen  in  iocret.*^^ 
and  perfecting  the  mercantile  marine.  The 
East  India  companv  wns  chartered  in  \¥A 
and  the  increasing  iraiHc  with  i!h> 
countries  of  Europe  and  America  rapidly  stio- 
nlated  tlie  demand  ft>r  the  best  ve>?v!s 
called  forth  the  ingenuity  of  the  ship  hwi^^^ 
Sir  Walter  Baleigh  gave  much  attentioiitow 
improvement  of  ships,  and  his  •pvA  Ymtlooi^ 
titled  ''Invention  of  Shipping,"  and  "CotKers- 
!ng  the  Boyal  Nayy  and  6ea  fiernee.'^grNilr 
added  to  tho  general  interest  in  the  «abj«<t 
The  shipwrights'  comp.mr,  established  in 
was  incorporated  in  1612,  and  general  citff* 
waa  giTcn  to  the  association  over  ebip  bnildirp 
throughout  the  kingdom.  The  first  master 
Phincos  I'ett,  of  a  family  distinguished  for 
principal  engineers  it  fumidiM  to  the  rcyii 
navy  from  about  the  middle  of  the  15thceflteJ 
to  the  end  ofthe  reign  of  William  in. 
the  Boyal  Prince  in  1010,  a  ship  of  lU  it 
44  ft.  breadth,  and  1.400  tons  bunion.  intn»^- 
cing  the  great  improvement  of  cutting  <^  ^ 
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Ton^  projection  of  the  prow,  hitherto  uniTersallj 
Adopted,  tad  alM>  wnoh  uf  Ihe  emubersome  top 
liAniper  of  the  older  fhtfM.  The  flrat  Englbn 

S-de«  kcr  \v;is  built  by  his  t^on  Pc-ter  Putt  in 
Bbe  was  called  the  Sovereign  of  the 
Se^ui.  and  had  the  reputation  of  being  the  boit 
tium  of-war  in  the  world  until  she  was  ac<:i- 
<l»>t»t<*]ly  burned  in  1096.    An  account  of  her 
ariii/iiueiit  in  (jiven  in  >fAVT.    She  was  232  ft. 
ill  k  riirth  over  ail,  128  11.  length  of  keel,  48  ft. 
in  bre,i<!th.  rtnd  ol'  1/j37  tons.    T)ie  drawing's 
r«»prt^iil.  her  m  a  fall-rigged  ship  cari-ying 
■qure  sails  aittt^other,  topg.iIlant  sails,  and 
roTol-,  but  no  jibs  or  staysails.    Under  the 
bou  t^>rit  was  a  square  mil  stispendcd  from  a 
yard,  audi  as  is  now  called  the  spritsaU.  The 
Lull  was  aomt'wbat  lofty  in  the  bow  and  stern 
eompared  with  muUem  ships,  but  still  greatly 
vWiiMd  from  tlie  older  ones.   A  considifirable 
portion  of  tho  ftdditinnnl  leri.'tli  a'  ove  ■water 
to  that  of  the  keel  was  from  a  long  triangular 
hmA.  Tbd  Coiutent  Warwick,  abo  built  hf 
Peter  Pett  in  1640,  and  designated  a  frigate, 
waa  ^keoialiy  intended  for  fiist  sailing :  ahe  was 
B«lii  with  low  decks,  of  85  ft.  keel,  96  ft  5 
ii..  breadth,  18  ft.  2  in.  deptb,  and  315  tons 
burden;  she  carried  82  guns  and  a  crew  of 
140  men,  and  soon  acquired  a  high  repotA' 
4ioB  tar  her  conquests  among  the  Dutch  ])ri- 
vateere.    The  Dutch  ships,  however,  at  this 
time  were  quite  equal  to  the  English,  and  their 
ttsrr  wa8  altogetlier  the  best  in  Europe,  the 
resalt  of  their  continnal  wars  witli  Spain. 
The  merchant  vessels  of  England  were  supe- 
rior in  sea-going  qualitiea  to  those  of  the  voyal 
navy,  and  dnriny^  the  wars  with  France  and 
Spala  they  buldly  continued  tlieir  trading  vuy- 
asea.  S  or'S  of  them  usually  sailing  in  company. 
T>iirincr  the  l^^th  century  the  Frem-h  attained  a 
derided  superiority  in  thu  !»iie  aiid  uiod«;is  of 
their  ships,  and  tho  Spaniards  readily  adopted 
tlie  in>!>r.>\  empnt';  of  the  French.   Their  largest 
reaeeU  were  2-deckors  only  mitil  after  1703, 
■ad  tlMfr  larieeflt  annaments  were  of  84  guns. 
In  tbi-<  re>ip».<'t  they  were  inf  rior  to  tho  En;;- 
liah  S-deckors  carrying  100  guns;  but  in  ITdt) 
th«  Froneh  adopted  the  En^^iah  qrstem,  and 
built  sliip**  of  110  and  120  gnn.^  and  of  196  ft. 
length  by  50  ft.  breadth  and  26  ft.  deptii  o£ 
hoH^  while  the  Etaglbh  in  aome  inatancet  oop* 
ied  the  lines  of  tbe  French  Hhip^<  that  ftU  into 
their  hands.   But  it  is  admitted  even  by  the 
Enslish  tliemsclves  that  ilieir  lyBtem  of  ship 
%l'H"*C  received  no  aid  from  the  applications 
of  wionee,  while  the  French  availed  themselves 
of  the  highest  mathematical  talent  as  well  as 
of  practical  experience  and  skill.   To  the  latter 
knd  to  the  Spaniards  also  is  due  the  credit  of 
the  imp<  >rtant  improvements  made  in  ship  build- 
img  in  modern  times  up  to  the  present  century; 
and  Ttt  in  tlie  United  States,  where  the  same 
cour^«  hoii  been  pursued  as  in  England,  of  seek- 
ing aid  oidyfttNB  experience  and  natnral  talent, 
the  highest  saocess  has  since  been  attained  in 
derigniug  the  most  p«iBct  models  for  the  spe- 
cie porpoeee  reqoirad.  With  a  dogolar  inoe- 


pendenoe  of  old  prejndlces,  the  Ameriean  sliip  . 
builders  were  the  first  to  entirely  abandon  tho 
dMriflhed  featnree  of  the  Eoropean  models,  aa 
tho  high  poop  and  iiiflectod  topside.  Their 
frigates  proved  their  superiority  to  all  other 
Teeaelfl  of  war  in  actual  service,  and  before  the 
introduction  of  steam  their  Liverpool  packet 
sliips  were  famous  as  the  finest  vessels  afloat, 
carrying  enormous  cargoes,  while  at  the  same 
time  their  accommodat  ions  for  po^sengera  were 
unsnrpassed.  and  tlu-  duration  of  their  pa8>fl're 
acrujiis  the  Atlantic  luirdly  exceeded  half  tlio 
average  number  of  days  required  by  vessels  of 
other  countries.  Their  fore-and-aft  ri^ed  ves- 
sels, less  known  abroad  than  the  larger  ships, 
were  stilt  more  remarkable  for  originality  and 
pwrfect  success  in  thrir  sI^mih.  Tbe  river 
sloops  and  coasting  schooners  were  an  pecu- 
liarly American  and  as  admirably  adapted  for 
their  ppceial  uses,  as  the  Ptoamboats  of  our 
bajs  and  rivers  have  since  become.  The 
sehooners  of  the  Ghesopeake  were  especially 
famous  undt  r  t!io  name  of  Baltimore  clippers. 
Broad  of  beam  before  the  centre  but  above  the 
water  line,  sharp  in  the  how,  deep  aft,  long 
and  low,  they  presented  admirable  forms  tVir 
oapaoity,for  ataiulity  to  sustain  a  large  amount 
of  canvas,  fbr  great  speed,  and  for  holding 
their  course  on  a  wind  with  little  drifting  to 
leeward.  Their  rig  was  exactly  adapted  to 
their  model.  The  masts  were  lone  and  slen- 
der, the  sails  unusually  large  f  ir  vessils  of 
their  size,  atul  of  so  true  cut  and  ju  rfe  t  ot  t. 
that  no  portion  of  the  propelling  elluet  oi  iJue 
breeze  that  reached  Uiem  was  wasted.  Cloee- 
liauled.  they  drew  well  with  the  vessel  running 
within  40  or  45'  of  the  wind,  while  tlie  beet 
e(|uipped  frigate  wonld  be  sharp  set  at  60*. 
Tlio  superior  sailing  qualities  of  these  -schooners 
were  jbowa  in  their  sacoees  as  privateers  and 
frwdora  from  capture  in  the  war  of  1812-'14, 
and  were  most  eonclnsively  establislied  when 
the  yacht  America,  built  on  the  same  princi- 
ples, carried  off  the  prise  in  1851  in  oompeti- 
tion  with  the  Eni.'!;-.!  vru  lits  that  had  confi- 
dently challenged  the  world  to  a  trial  of  speed. 
Fhim  these  schooners  the  step  was  a  natoral 
one  to  thefkniDUs  elippi  r  ships  by  the  adoption  * 
of  the  square  rig  for  larger  vessels  of  similar 
model,  when  ▼sescla  of  tlus  diss  fitted  fbr  en^ 
ryin;:  valuable  cargoes  with  the  greatest  expe* 
dition  to  the  extreme  limits  of  navigation  might 
be  reqursd.  They  w«re  called  into  existence 
by  the  increasing  importance  of  the  East  India 
trade,  in  which  speed  and  punctuality  were 
more  essential  than  mere  stowage  capacity; 
and  hardly  were  their  superior  sailing  qualities 
made  known  and  apprerintod.  wlien  the  sudden 
springing  up  of  the  Culifuruin  tnulo  with  its 
immense  passenger  tmffle  gave  to  them  a  va^ 
increaned  oeon]>ation.  In  vessels  of  this  class 
tho  voyage  round  Cape  Horn  lost  iU  terrors, 
and  the  passage  from  New  York  to  S.m  Fran- 
cisco was  coniidently  calmlatcd  witbin  a  few 
days,  and  this  at  hardly  half  its  former  length* 
The  dipper  efaip  Qteei  BepnhUoi  hnilk  by  Ifr. 
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Donald  McK"fly  of  East  Boston,  is  an  excel-  pacitr  of  this  ship  is  opite  eqnal  to  tki 

lent  type  of  this  class,  and  particularlv  worthy  others  of  her  class.    When  emplojed  ii  i 

of  notkse  ta  the  largest,  if  not  the  ftsteat,  mer-  transport  ship  by  the  Trtau^  gorennatt 

chantman  ever  coiistriicted.    Her  capacity  is  the  Crimean  war.  she  astoiiisljed  the  oSr- 

about  4.000  tons,  and  her  original  dimensions  of  the  expedition  by  leading  otf  ia  ordiir 

were  325  ft.  length,  53  ft.  width,  and  87  ft.  weather  the  steam  vessels  of  the  fleet  thAUr> 

d^pth.   A  peculiar  feature  in  her  model     the  to  have  taken  her  In  tow.    Even  in  ISui 

rismfr  of  her  keel  for  60  ft.  forward,  frradually  perfomianoes  of  wnne  of  the  clipper  sib  i 

curving  into  the  arc  of  a  circle  as  it  blends  with  long  voyages  wcro  far  superior  tor  d*^? 

the  stem.   The  arcb  form  tiiue  given  to  her  getherto  those  of  the  steam  ve$%selsof  tki  ti^i-L 

f(jre  foot  secures  a  great  increase  of  strcncrth  and  on  the  whole  run  hardly  ir  f  -iur  toii^a, 

over  that  attainable  with  the  prevailing  angular  and  aa  the  great  progress  ^ince  has  Uwii 

form,  while  at  the  same  time  her  freedom  of  perfidGtini;  the  latter,  so  that  eallinir  vcodiat 

movement  is  matoriully  added  to  by  the  stipe-  now  givinp  way  to  thoK'  propelled  by  •ttti,: 

nor  adaptation  of  this  figure  to  meet  the  resist-  is  probable  that  the  wonderlul  resolts  his^ 

anee  of  the  water.  InstMid  of  the  round  binff  attained  by  the  elipper  ahipa  wiU  alwiyi  ftal 

swell,  common  to  other  cla-sses  of  ships,  which  recorded  as  the  greatest  achievements  of  a.- 

gives  to  their  bows  the  shniK"  of  !i  duck's  breast,  ing  vessels.    In  1851  the  Flying  Cloud  tii* 

her  lines  are  concave  forward  and  aft  up  to  a  tlio  passage  from  Ntsw  York  to  San  Frsais.') 

few  foot  above  the  load  displaoement  line,  but  in  89da7a  and  SI  Lowa.  Her  greatest  di«:ii^ 

those  above  tliis  gradually  hocomo  convex  ex-  from  noon  to  noon  of  any  dny  ws?  ?T4  b^t* 

cept  in  the  bow,  in  which  the  angular  form  is  (438^  statute  miles),  which,  allowing  iwrdif^ 

preserved  entire.    Ease  and  grace,  however,  ence  of  lonoitade,  was  made  in  24  ii.  IS'ici 

are  imparted  to  this  part  of  the  Au\i  by  the  rii^o  sec,  or  at  the  rate  of  1 7.77  in.  j  *.  r  Ii  -ur.  h 

of  hersheer,  which  is  nicely  graduated  through-  1858  the  Comet  arrived  in  New  York  treD?£ 

ont  her  length,  as  are  all  her  lines  and  momd-  Francisco  In  88  days,  and  the  Sovercip  of 

in^r- to  (■orr>-i  ■  lid  with  it.    I Ter  stern  is  semi-  Seas  from  the  S.nidwidi  i^lands  in  ^2  dsn 

ellij>tic:U  in  form,   ller  decks  are  4,  separated  The  greatest  distance  made  by  the  ktter  fM 

by  8  ft.  spaces.   On  the  spar  deck  she  oarriea  noon  to  noon  hi  any  day  (in  this  esse  SSkla 

4  large  boats,  2  of  them  of  20  tons  each,  80  ft.  4  sec.)  was  862  knots  (419  ra.),  or  at  the  nUi 

lon^',  lOi  ft.  wide,  and  5  ft.  deep,  fitted  w  ifli  17.88m.  per  hour.  From  March  9  tuJtajiil 

sails  and  all  tlu'  other  ai)pli:incesfor  pre^ervitig  from  lat.  48**  S.  in  the  Pacific  to  36'BiiB^ 

life  in  the  event  of  disaster  to  tlie  ship.    She  Atlantic,  the  sliip made  2!»  of  latitndo  tad  Ii"* 

has  also  4  qu.irter  boats  of  2R  ft.  len^tli,  and  a  of  longitude,  equal  to  6,245  "-t.iftftc  inil«t.«i 

captain's  gig  of  22  ft.   A  room  is  devoted  to  a  dwly  average  of  283.9  m.    During  11  of  4* 

Steam  engine  of  19  horse  power,  which  does  days  consecutively  h«  ddly  avera^re  vtn  ^< 

all  the  heavy  work  of  the  ship,  pneh  an  taking  m..  and  during  4  consecative  days  8dt>J  i« 

in  and  discharging  cargo,  setting  n\>  rigging,  lier  daily  average  for  the  whole  di£UDc«  i 

working  the  fire  engine,  hoisting  topsails,  pump-  17,597  m.  was  9l2liJf  atatnte  mOes,  or  it  tw 

ing  slnp.  »Src. ;  and  connected  with  it  is  an  rate  of  omy  Ora.  an  hour  for  l,8y6con>«fS^ 

porotus  for  distilling  fresh  from  salt  water,  hours.   The  two  prominent  featuree  ilist  "ii-' 

Her  timbers  were  carefully  selected  of  the  best  tingnish  these  and  all  fast  ships,  and  eflB<iW» 

qaaliti^ ;  her  keel  is  of  rock  maple  in  two  tiers,  the  essential  improvements  of  modern  tme^ 

which  combined  are  Fido  16  inches,  and  niotdd  are  the  sliape  of  the  how  and  tlie  intW'^ 

82;  and  her  frame  is  of  seasoned  white  oak.  length  of  the  vesisel.    As  already  de?criU<- a 

Her  masts  are  4  in  number.   The  after  one,  the  aooonnt  of  the  Great  Re]'nblic.  in  pl^'*':'* 

which  is  called  the  spanker  mast,  is  fore-and-  tlie  convex  form  notirrd  in  the  .-Idtr  ?I;ti-i^ 

oft  rigged.   This  is  of  a  single  spar ;  the  oth-  tracing  the  lines  from  the  stem  att  alocc 

era  are  bnilt  of  hard  pine,  the  parts  dowelled  below  the  water,  is  now  substituted  a  coticv^ 

together,  bolted  and  hooped  over  all  with  iron,  surface  pvin^  to  the  bow  tlu-  I  •  ;  ■  uf  rn 

The  bowsprit  is  built  and  hooped  in  the  same  gated  wedge  slightly  hollowed  i 

e^le.  The  main  yard  ia  120  ft.  long.   A  spare  by  which  Oie  waters  are  more  ea.'ulv  |>rt<^ 

set  of  her  heavy  spars  are  stowed  on  the  upper  and  thrown  aside  n.s  the  ship  inaUv  -i^r 

deck  below  the  spar  deck,  and  an  ohloug  open-  tlirough  them.   This  wedge  shape  i?  ciUii-^^ 

ing  on  each  side  the  ship  through  the  latter  even  to  beyond  the  centre  of  the  ^hip, 

admits  their  passage.    A  single  suit  of  her  the  broadest  part,  instead  of  being  as  f"™*^  - 

sails  covers  IR.OOO  square  yards.   They  are  of  one  third  tl  .-  (l!<tance  from  ^''^^[v^.'^L 

an  improved  cut  designed  to  secure  the  most  about  the  .siune  proportional  distance  nflP 

perfect  set,  and  theb  stitching  wani  in  part  stem.   Above  the  water  line  the  old  rroP^' 

ettecfed  by  machine  sewing.    Li;:htning  rods  tinri-  ri'iv '-ti!!  be  retained.  Thisfonuwl* 

are  attached  to  all  her  masts.   8he  has  4  an-  is  not  by  anv  means  altogether  new. 

diors,  the  beat  bower  weighing  8,600  lbs.,  the  been  adopted  by  the  Spaniards  in  v'f]  "P^ 

working  bower  0.500  Ih.s,,  the  sniiill  bower  or  and  by  various  barlmrous  niUinn"  ' 

Stream  anchor  2,500  lbs.,  and  the  kedge  1,500  amall  croft ;  but  its  merits  not  being   i  'l^'^.j 

Iba.  Her  bower  ehatns  are  each  190  fitthoma  ed  by  oilier  European  nation^  it  vff^'^J]!' 

long,  and  of  H  Inoh  iron.   The  aailing  oft-  fw  the  sake,  of  greater  atowag8|<9<^'' 
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tihm  English,  who  wef»  fhe  TOW6  fmpelidd  to 
ttiis  t  ourso  hy  reason  of  the  tonnage  laws, 
in  force  up  to  1836,  as  regards  the  method  of 
measorement  for  regulating  the  dues,  the  in- 
erease  of  capacity  gained  in  the  bow  not  being 
re-^krvned  in  the  estimate.  Thus  the  ronna 
swcULu^  bow  became  the  established  form,  in 
the  correctness  of  which  the  buUden*  f>  It  con- 
firmed bj  the  similar  shape  in  the  head  of  tlie 
whAle  and  of  the  codtish.  The  hollowed  lines 
drawn  from  the  stem  back  on  each  side  the 
f-tilp  Wvr.?  de<dCTf>d  by  Mr.  Scott  Russell  from 
Ms  ob^rvations  made  tk»  far  bock  &s  1632  upon 
liM  dupe  of  the  wave  set  in  motion,  as  hj  the 
indax  of  water  from  the  di>  bnrdn;,'  of  a  lock 
of  *  mxial,  which  travels  at  rates  correspond- 
fng  to  the  depth,  as  8  m.  an  hour  for  0  ft  aepth, 
10  m.  for  7ft.,  l-^  m.  for  15  feet,  18  for  20,  20 
|ii>r  30,  25  for  40,  and  30  for  50.  Uenco  he 
derignated  them  wave  Hnea,  and  the  form  of 
the  bow  tlioy  jirodnced  he  ( ulled  the  wave 
form.  The  Unes  for  the  stern  he  also  estab- 
BrfMd  Vjstodj  of  the  refllttnir  or  repkdng 
Hr  following  wave,  as^  necessarily  falling  in  cy- 
^oidal  corves.  The  length  of  these,  or  that  of 
the  ran,  shoold  be  about  as  2  :  3  in  relation  to 
those  of  the  bow  ;  and  as  the  length  of  the  two 
sets  is  increased,  so  u  the  capacity  of  the  sliip 
far  «pee«l.  Definite  lengths  iiulicato  definite 
rttas  with  a  given  power,  and  it  would  be  im- 
poasible  to  force  a  ^hin  tliri>n_'fi  tlio  water  at 
rates  mach  exceeding  ihu^  indicated  as  adapt- 
ed to  the  length  of  her  lines  withont  un  c  v- 
travagan*  oT:>6ndituro  of  power.  Additional 
Ivtogth  of  h^jdy  inserted  in  the  centre  seems  to 
Imre BO  effect,  except  as  it  j>re^nts  an  increased 
sarf&ee  for  adhesion  of  the  water.  Thn's  the 
old  idea  that  there  mtLst  be  a  cert^iin  proportion 
b^we^^D  the  length  and  breadth  of  a  vessel,  as 
thit  whicli  for  a  Ion;;  t'un<'  wa-^  ivlojit'-d  in  prac- 
tice of  one  fourth  the  length  for  the  breadth, 

to  be  entirely  fidse.  The  speed  dc^  not 
appear  to  be  affected  by  the  ?hape  of  the  1 
across  htr  nuddle  or  her  midship  section,  nor 
bj  differefieee  of  dep^  to  a  oonsidenible  ex« 

The  lengths  of  ships  adapted  for  certain 
ratttS,  aa  laid  down  bj  Mr.  Russell,  are  as  fol- 
lows: fbr  6  m.  an  hoar,  at  least  80  feet— 18  ft 
for  the  entrance  and  13  ft.  fir  the  run;  for  8 
m.,  50  ft.;  for  10  m.,  70  ft.;  for  12  m.,  100 
ft. ;  for  15  m.,  150  ft. ;  for  18  m.,  200  ft. ;  for 
20  m.,  30O  ft. ;  for  25  m.,  400  ft. :  and  for  30 
m.,  500  ft.  It  is  on  thew  principles  that  the 
great  experiments  of  t!io  English  in  ilic  eon- 
■troetion  of  their  lar;j  steamers  have  been 
made.  Before  their  a«!i  ption  it  wa^  t'lnirlit  by 
ihemost  erperienced  ship  builders,  and  in  this 
'pinion  Mr.  Scott  Rusisell  was  himself  educated, 
that  it  was  impo?*ible  to  force  ^ff^fimhoats 
through  the  water  at  a  greater  rate  than  9  m. 
aa  boor.  He  had  even  seen  engines  of  50 
horse  power  taken  ont  of  onoof  tho  s!ii  .rt  blnff 
b«jw  steamboats,  and  replaced  with  otlters  of 
78  borae  power,  with  the  effect  of  inereashig 
her  spe«d  only  about  n  q'larTc r  of  a  kn^t  an 
hoar.   With  the  increased  power  the  resist- 


anee  in  ftont  was  raneh  more  than  prooortion- 
ally  increased,  keei)ing  down  the  speea  in  this 
instance  to  about  the  same  amount.  Tliis  was 
in  accordance  with  the  mathematical  deduc- 
tion of  the  resistance  in  passing  throng  witer 
increasini'  at  a  hi^'her  ratio  than  the  square  of 
the  velocities;  and  it  is  not  strange  tnerefore 
that  the  opinion  prevailed,  that  if  a  rate  of  IS 
or  14  in.  ronld  ever  be  attained  in  sea-going 
fitoiuiurs  ii<.'ain{>t  the  enormous  resistance,  in- 
creflse^l  m  it  most  be  bj  the  tremendooa  ttiook 
of  oppo>iin;r  waves,  no  ve>.^l  could  be  con- 
structed buthcientJy  strong  to  CA)mplete  a  voy- 
age. Yet,  in  the  United  States  the  USkef  ot 
the-e  views  had  been  practically  demonstrated 
in  the  steamboats  on  the  Hudson  river  for  sev- 
wal  jeara  before  the  principles  of  their  saoeeM 
were  recopnizcd  by  the  En;/li'h  ship  build^a. 
In  1827  these  boats  were  making  the  trip  from 
New  York  to  Albany  in  19  boors,  the  wsUmoe 
beinz  .ibont  I'O  ^^taf^t4'  miles,  and  the  trip  usu- 
ally including  12  stoppings,  at  6  of  which  the 
boats  were  broo^t  to  and  iteCened  to  the 
wharfs.  Several  cro'.-^infrs  of  the  river  also 
added  to  the  distance  and  the  time  over  a  trip 
dlre<^.  Tn  18S0  the  pa.4sage  bad  been  accom- 
]»li-!ied  in  10^  Lours,  m  1831  in  lOJ  hours,  and 
in  1882  in  9  h.  18  m.  (See  papor  by  Willinm 
C.  Redfield  in  "  American  Journal  of  Science," 
vol.  xxiii.,  1833.*)  These  boats  were  lonp  and 
sharp,  furnished  with  "cut- water  bows."  and 
of  dimensions  in  some  inntances  as  follows: 
length  233  ft,  brt  arlth  of  !,all  at  the  water  linea 
28  ft.,  d.  pth  of  hold  10  ft.,  draught  of  water 
4J  ft.;  length  180  ft.,  bre^idih  at  the  water 
line  28  ft. ;  length  220  ft.,  breadth  25  ft. ; 
and  len'^th  1  }5  ft.,  breadth  27  ft.  The  re- 
j'orts  ot  sueli  results  could  not  fail  to  be  re- 
(  rivod  \\  ith  the  greatest  surprise  and  ineredn- 
lity  in  Europe;  but  in  >fr.  Rnssell  demon- 
strated theoretically  the  principles  upon  which 
aooii  tpeed  was  attainable,  and  in  1887  a  river 
steamer  called  tlu-  Vv-per,  bnilt  on  the  lines 
he  recommended,  was  actually  ran  on  the 
Thames  at  aboat  IS  m.  an  boor.  The  direo- 
tion  in  •^rhich  improvements  in  the  construc- 
tion of  fast  ships  were  to  be  made  being  thus 
determined  hr  theory  and  practiee  bcrtli  in 
Eriirlaiid  and  the  United  Siatvs.  an  nctivo  ri- 
valry sprung  up  between  the  two  nations,  each 
producing  almost  every  year  steMtiers  of  snr- 
pas.sing  excellence,  and  striving  to  secure  to 
itself  the  carrying  trade  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. Th«  English,  impelled  by  the  success 
of  the  American  Collins  line  of  steamers,  4 
of  which,  built  in  1850,  had  proved  quite  equal 
if  not  su|K;rior  in  speed  to  thvir  own  fastest 
■hipa,  pot  forth  every  exertion  to  surpass  them, 
and  prevent  if  p<v«««iMe  the  Americ-.n-'  attain- 
ing their  threatened  8U{>eriority  upon  the  sea. 

•  Hum  tlw  pabUeMlea  «r  fha  psfw  by  Ifr.  MflflM  HID 
iserMM^  ntem  oT  pp««d  hsT*  bMn  attaliMd  Iff  Uhm  tottt, 

tilt.  In  (tct.  ]»rA  thf  stenmboat  Daniel  DmriDad*  the  trip 
in  6  h.  90  m..  iucludini;  In  th\n  5  laodlnct  and  wrcnJ  tnt§» 
iae»  inrulvrd  by  tlicn:  Am«  may  Ultij  be  nin^JtwA  m 
CQoramlnir  M  aUBStMi  tt«ft  t&*lk.tni(  the  i»t«  SSa,aftteBib 
tb«  bl(b«t  ipMd  avsr  fMOfM  apoB  tk*  wstOT. 
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Tho  two  governments  entered  into  this  rivtilrr, 
eaoii  uiding  its  own  hiiip  buildcTii  by  its  i>atron- 
age.  But  the  Amerienn  government  at  last 
withdrawing  its  aid,  the  sculu  turned  in  favor 
«f  the  EngUsli,  wlioso  resources  were  greater 
In  other  reipeets  than  thoee  of  the  Ameriotiis. 
This  was  espctiHlIy  apparent  when  in  the 
oouTM  of  the  coutest  it  was  disoovered  that  a 
limit  waa  eneonntered  to  the  requited  elonga- 
tion of  the  ships,  in  tho  want  of  stren^'th  in 
wooden  timberai,  however  largo  and  well  i)Ut 
together,  tu  bear  the  iucreusod  strain ;  and 
that  resort  must  be  had  to  iron  plates  riveted 
together,  the  saitability  of  which  for  such  use 
was  fully  established  by  thu  success  of  the 
Britannia  bridge,  a  structure  460  ft.  long 
j^iipported  only  ut  the  ends,  and  hearing  witli 
satety  a  passing  railway  train.  The  chea|>n6as 
of  this  materiil  in  England,  and  the  expenenoo 
already  actjuired  there  in  its  use,  not  merely 
for  bridges  but  for  steamers  also,  ever  since 
its  first  application  <^the  kind  by  Mr.  William 
Fairbairn  of  Manchester  in  1830  and  1831,  en- 
abled tho  English  to  adopt  it  as  soon  as  its 
need  was  full  fur  ilrst  class  steamships;  and 
]n  1856  the  Gunard  iron  steamer  Persia  was 
oonstructed,  of  860  ft.  length  of  Imll.  45  ft. 
breadth,  and  32  ft.  depth,  and  of  capacity  cx- 
eeeding  by  1,200  tone  the  largest  of  the  other 
elii|)s  ol"  liio  Humo  line.  She  was  the  largest 
Mui  Strongest  ateamer  ever  built  up  to  that 
thae.  Her  keel  n  of  heavy  iron  bars  each 
about  85  ft.  long,  joined  together  by  long 
scarfs,  making  the  whole  13  inches  deep  by 
4i  inches  thick.  The  stern  post  is  18  inches 
in  breadth  by  5  in  thickness,  and  tho  rudder 
stock  is  of  8  inches  diameter.  The  iron  ribs, 
10  iuciies  deep,  are  set  only  ID  inches  apart, 
and  ate  atreogtbened  with  double  angle  irona 
at  tho  outer  and  inner  edges.  The  i)lates  at 
the  bottom  <^  the  ship  axe  \^  of  an  inch  thick, 
fitMn  thia  to  ^e  load  water  line  f  of  an  indi, 
and  above  thi.s  exr  eptirtg  round  tho  gun- 
wale, where  they  are  j  of  an  inch.  There  are 
7  water-tight  oompartmenta,  2  of  whidi  for 
the  freight  are  provided  with  independent  wa- 
ter-tight iron  bottoms.  Althongh  tho  largest, 
costliest,  titrongest,  and  sjUest  vessel  of  the 
time,  her  sj)oed  was  but  little  if  at  all  superior 
to  that  of  tho  American  steamers.  The  next 
of  these  grand  attempts  was  the  construction 
tif  ib»  Great  Eastern,  in  whioh  the  principle 
waa  put  to  an  extreme  t«st  upon  a  lentrth  of 
bull  of  680  ft,  a  breadth  of  82^  ft.,  and  depth 
of  68  ft.  Hot  lines  were  deelgned  by  Ifr.Seott 
Russell  in  exact  conformity  with  his  theoretical 
wave  lines.  Those  of  the  bow  are  880  ft.  in 
lenjgth,  and  the  length  of  the  run  is  226  ft.,  the 
filling  in  of  parallel  body  to  afibrd  the  capacity 
wanted  being  120  ft.  Tliis  middle  portion,  as 
already  remarked,  is  supposed  to  have  no  ef- 
fect 8o  long  as  the  length  in  other  respects  is 
snffirient  for  attaining  the  required  speed  with 
the  given  power.  In  this  case  the  power  fur- 
niahed  ooald  be  «X|)ected  to  give  only  16  m. 
anboiir,  and  in  attaining  this  the  great  ahip 


cannot  be  regarded  otherwise  than  »  §9 
oessful  experiment,  although  owing  xanm 
oonsiderations  die  may  have  prtffai  a«B 

mercial  lallnre,  and  ditlicultie?  from  rmerpett-. 
sources  have  attended  the  wielding  and  ck^^ 
of  ao  vaat  a  atmctnre.  Am  a  tnattvcf  p 
deuce  it  would  no  doubt  have  be^i-n  n  *m  jsc 
oious  to  advance  to  these  huge  riimnnnsai  r 
egeoetdve  steps;  still  the  ezperioDee  pas, 
in  rnnning  the  Great  Eastern  cannot  fci'. 
prove  most  valuable,  leading  to  her  <>irt  f*r 
fection  by  remedying  her  defectis  a^  tlwt  e 
developed  by  repeated  trial,  and  to  thnrs^ 
ance  in  other  gigantic  res^els,  the  constrxtx« 
of  which  must  soon  be  midertakeo  to  mem  im 
inoreasing  requirements  d  eommarea.  ir 
ready  indeed  the  newspapers  .mnooacf  'Jk 
formation  of  a  new  Atlautic  steanuhm  tm- 
pany  in  England,  which  proposes  to  bral 
er  large  steamers  more  espi-oiaUy  <!e5igi>ed  v  • 
make  the  trip  across  the  ocean  in  7  day«. 
from  Bristol  to  New  York  would  rcqnin  • 
avoi  afio  r^e  of  about  17  kno^    It  is  repcrt't  ! 
that  tlieir  mnximiim  ppced  raar  be  a?"  3i  ■> 
statute  ludes  an  hour.    To  attaiu  thii>  ilitf  | 
to  be  provided  with  steam  power  sondMi^  ' 
the  same  as  that  of  r!  o  Great  Eastern.  w-Jj 
their  length  will  Lo  reduced  to  6yu  li.,  tl.«i' 
breadth  to  75  ft.,  and  depth  to  80  ft  T> 
great  reduction  is  in  the  last  meri>Tire.  h;  ^''bii 
their  draught  of  water  will  be  9  feet  iim  tie 
that  of  the  Great  Eastern,  or  17  or  lSfc«t«^. 
and  tlieir  capacity  of  stowage  only  abont  « 
half  as  much.   The  last,  however,  will 
abont  8  times  that  of  the  Great  Republic^  qia 
lafge  enough  to  be  conveniently  provided 
at  all  times  in  the  principal  jH)rts  of  the  "r-iri, 
while  by  their  moderate  draught  ihey  kuI  p«*- 
aess  the  advantage  of  being  able  to'  enter  sL 
port?  a<'f  (  "^^iMe  to  f!r«t  clas<5  s-iilin,'  T««ei4. 
These  ships  are  to  be  strenjg;thened  by  3 
tight  longitndina]  bnlkbea£froBi  bowtofHi* 
mukinfr  thrcnifrhout  the  length  3  eqnsliy 
divisions,  and  those  will  be  croaoed  bj  0^ 
partitions  of  the  same  oharaeter  ao  as  tendhi 
in  all  50  water-tight  compartments.  «f* 
commodations  will  be  sufficient  for  l.^I  ^ 
sons  and  5,000  tons  of  carga    Two  s«ts  ^ 
enures  will  be  applied  to  eadi  of  the  tTv< 
screws,  one  imder  each  qn.nrter :  the  pstldl*  , 
wheel  on  each  side  b  to  be  worked  by  it.*e«nj 
engine,  and  as  no  through  abaft  will  cunsKt 
tlifm,  the  movements  may  be  entinl.v  ir^ 
pendent  of  each  other,  working  if  need  m  a 
opposite  directions,  ana  the  flcrewt  the  ana  » 
turn  the  ship  in  any  desired  direction  in 
of  faUuro  of  the  steering  gear.   The  jmm^ 
of  this  arrangement  was  first  adopted  hi  1^ 
earlier  steamboats  employed  on  Long 
sound  between  New  York  and  Proviiience.— 
For  further  account  of  the  use  ul  btesni  la 
navigation  and  the  hiaU»y  of  thia  MfftcAtios^ 
see  Stkam.    This  is  the  great  improveirn  rf 
modem  times  in  the  conj^iruction  oi  >^iip« 
and  next  to  it  in  importance  will  P>'0^^ 
prmto  be  the  aabatMioii  of  Itqb  »r  vm« 
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.  tKeir  iMilCTiaL  This,  as  ah-eady  observed, 

ta  first  made  in  1880  and  1881  by  Mr.  Wil- 

>  •  '1  Fairbaim  of  Manclu>stcr.  who  then  bnilt 
-iiiaII  irou  Btetuacrs  wliieh  mudo  the  voyjig© 
i>m  Uverpool  to  Glasgow,  and  showed  such 
iiiptomsof  Pfrenjo^h  that  Mr.  Fairbriirn  wns 
toouraged  to  enter  largely  into  the  busioeHS. 
'ithin  we  sacoeeding  4  years  he  constructed 
.  iron  vessel  for  the  lake  of  ZQrich,  utxl  two 

V  er  steaoiers  of  about  170  tons  for  the  navi- 
ittoia.  of  tiie  Hmnber.  Ho  tbon  became  a8so> 

•tc<l  with  thi'  Messrs*.  Lfiird  of  Birki  l;^  -id, 
ill  with  them  np  to  1848  had  constructed 
Mjvo  100  first  cla*9  ships.  In  France  and  in 
<y  United  8tate3  iron  has  been  partially  in- 
ixlaced  into  wooden  ships,  bars  of  iron  bein^' 
alloyed  to  great  ativautage  for  a  diagonal 
^iinlni^,  oovenng  tiie  inner  snrltMo  of  the  tim- 
r-i   with  a  complete  network;  horizontal 

V  ingors  of  plate  iron  are  also  fastened  to  the 
dos  iHthin  at  intenrals  from  tho  deck  to  the 
'.'elaon,  which  is  also  of  iron.  Tfio  beams  aro 
•<»  made  of  iron,  shamed  like  those  used  in 

>  iTise  «r«luteetQre,  and  in  yarions  other  parts 
IS  incta!  is  substituted  for  wood,  the  advau- 
i:o  being:  greater  strength  with  les.<«  weight 
•1  tho  occunation  of  le-»s  room.    Ships  cou- 
rnct^dd  whoily  of  iron  are  liglitcr  than  those 

■  t!ie  same  tonnficre  made  of  wood,  and  con- 
iuentlj  can  carry  larger  freights.  Tlieir 

zo  moreover  being  capable  of  enlargement 

■  vond  the  diracns-ion^s  to  wliioh  wooden  ves- 
■U  mast  be  limited,  thay  admit  more  than  the 
rter  of  pixiAting  by  the  principle,  that  the 
.-^or  thi^  capar-itv  tho  h's:>  projiortionnl  part 
I  it  need  be  devoted  to  the  transportation  of 

'  .0  ftiel  required,  and  the  moremajbe  devoted 
•>  tiie  cargo.    Ilenco  the  largest  ships  may 
rrr  their  own  coals  for  the  longest  voyages 
.d  tiioir  rct;iru  to  port  without  the  necessity 
>f  purchasing  supplies  at  intermediate  stations 
'  irreat  cost,  and  with  still  abundant  room  for 
.;:i©r  cargo,   iron  sliips  arc  bnilt  njK)n  a  framtj 
>f  rfbe  and  longitndinal  picros.  n[)on  wliioh  the 
iter  pl.ito^  are  ?crnred  by  bolts  nnd  rivets 
i£»sin^  through  their  overlapping  edges.  The 
'iVUnnag  are  some  of  the  reqninnients  of  an 
-  .n  ship  of  3,OnO,  tons  or  more  in  order  that 
o  may  stand  as  Al  upon  Lloyd's  resister. 
liQ  necessity  of  conforming  to  them,  it  w  ob- 
i acted,  seriously  interferes  with  the  introdnc- 
.>n  of  improvements  in  tho  construction. 
^  jmo  of  the  technical  terms  introduced  will  bo 
-icplained  in  the  aoeonnt  that  follows  of  the 
^othod  of  building  wooden  ship??.    The  figures 
n  each  case  are  inches.   The  keel,  stern,  and 
'*urapoat  most  eaeh  be  of  not  less  aeetion 
nan  12  bv.'^i.    Tlio  npritrht  ribi  18  inches 
part«  and  formed  of  angle  iron  of  6|  x  4  x 
!  be  thioknese  of  plates  for  garboard  strakes,  to 
t^d  as  Al  for  G  years,  \f\  for  9  years,  1 
ch ;  for  12  years,  1  j'a.  For  the  upper  strakes 
•r  the  same  times  respectively,  |^  inch  leas. 
The  thickness  of  plates  for  beams,  f ;  for  bidk- 
j\.    Anglo  iron  for  beam,  strinirers, 
aid  Keelson,  6|  x  5^  x  f.   Thickness  of  wooden 
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planks  for  npper  decks,  &o.,  4  inches.  Even 
the  sizes  of  the  rivets  are  fixed  for  the  several 

th!elaie'5fe<»  of  plates.  For  p  plates  the  rivets 
must  bo  at  least  ^'g  in  diameter ;  |  plates,  ;  1 
plates,  f4;  and  1  inch  plates,  I.  The  strength 
of  ri\  ets  lias  been  tested  in  tho  series  of  experi- 
ments of  which  the  report  was  pnbhshed  in  the 
"Transactions  of  the  mstltatoof  Kaval  Archi- 
tects" m  1860.  In  1858  a  steamer  cidU  d  the 
Kaiubow,  of  170  tons  and  ISO  ft.  length  by  16 
ft  beam,  Intended  ftyrtiie  Niger  exiKidition,  waa 
built  with  plates  of  steel.  The.so  were  rolled 
from  lumps  of  crude  steel  which  were  exposed  4 
hours  in  a  close  furnace  to  a  temperature  a  little 
below  the  melting  point;  by  tms  proeeas  th« 
^*eel  was  mndo  to  assume  nmore  homogenoons 
texture  and  uniform  strength.  Its  advantage 
over  onlinju  y  iron  plates  is  that  e^nal  strength 
to  that  of  tho  latter  is  ohtained  With  only  half 
the  weight.  The  boilers  of  the  steamer  were 
also  made  of  it^The  reeent  ehanges  of  impoiv 
tance  in  ships  intejided  for  naval  service  are: 
1,  the  introduction  of  light  and  swift  veesels 
propelled  by  steam,  carrying  a  few  heavy  gnns, 
and  able  by  their  light  draught  to  run  into  riv- 
ers and  sho  d  waters  (see  Gxrs  Boat)  ;  and  2, 
that  of  Hojitiiig  batteries,  some  account  of  which 
has  already  been  given  in  the  artiele  Battiby, 
vol.  ii.  p.  7 12.  Since  that  account  was  published 
in  IboS,  the  Frf^nch  and  English  govemmenti 
have  constructed  other  vesscM  of  me  ehanotsp 
of  rhi>se  de-5cril)ed,  and  measures  hnro  been 
taken  to  hasten  the  completion  of  the  large 
battery  at  Hoboken,  while  the  eonstmotioB  of 
other  plated  ships  of  liirlit  draught  h.as  been 
conunenoed  at  Philadelphia  and  other  places 
by  the  American  government.  The  French  in 
1860  launched  a  wooden  ship  of  this  class,  called 
T.a  Gloirc.  ot"  25-2  ft.  length,  55  ft.  beam,  and  27i 
ft.  draught  to  the  load  water  line,  carrying  on 
a  deek  that  must  be  brought  by  the  weight  of 
the  armor  within  6  to  7  fr.  of  the  water  34  54- 
pounders,  and  on  the  forecastle  2  screened 
heavy  shell  gtms.  Her  arraor  is  of  iron  platot 
2  ft.  wide  and  4J  inches  thick.  CTtending  from 
stem  to  stern  and  some  distance  below  the  water. 
The  tMp  sailB  well,  making  under  fhll  steam 
13|',T  knots,  and  with  half  her  fires  lighted  11 
knots,  and  works  easily  in  a  heavy  sea.  8he 
is  a  screw  steamer  with  engines  rated  at  900 
horse  power.  The  EngHsh  haTe  bnUt  two  stfll 
larger  vessels  of  tho  snmo  class  and  much  sn- 

t»erior  construction,  named  tho  Warrior  and 
)lack  Prinoe.  They  are  of  iron,  880  ft  kmf 
(extreme  lenirth  420  ft.).  58  f^.  beam,  41if  ft. 
depth  from  spar  deck  to  keel,  26  ft.  draught 
of  water,  and  of  ff,177tons,  bnilder^smeasnre- 
ment.  They  are  screw  propellers,  each  '><  ith 
1,250  horse  power  engines.  The  middle  por- 
tion of  the  hnU,  SOS  ft.  in  length,  is  protected 
by  4i  inch  plates  of  iron,  backed  with  two  lay- 
ers of  teak  timber,  one  of  in  inches  next  the 
armor,  and  another  wifiiin  that  of  8  inches. 
The  platee  extend  i>  ft.  below  load  water  line. 
Acrws  the  ends  of  this  protected  portion  bulk- 
heads of  the  same  materiahi  and  thiokneaa  are 
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built  aoross  the  ship.   Six  water-tight  com-  she  is  at  one  moment  sapported  attbetir>i> 

partmc!it>*  nn^  thus  enclosed,  within  which  nro  treniitiejs  liVo  a  bridge,  and  the  prett 

the  engiuea  iuid  stores,  each  of  tlic  two  boilcra  bears  down  tiie  middle,  tiirealeaicg  lo 

having  ita  own  independent  room.   The  main  the  whole  structure  and  prodace  tie  tDt.  I 

deck  porta  are  8^  ft.  ahow  water  (at  the  load  called  sagging;  the  next  ir  tant  berUTtt  | 

water  line).   The  anuanieot  m  originally  plan-  stern  hang  unsupported  uvt^r  the  grai  > 

md,  but  which  may  be  considerably  increased,  which  hettrs  up  the  ah^  acitMS  hv  evote. 

was  48  guns  in  nil  viz. :  "G  C8-])ounder8,  of  05  tlio  two  ends  tend  to  droop  under  the  v<i- 

owU,  for  the  main  deck,  10  Armstrong  (70-  suddenly  thrown  upon  them:  thelatkrckr 

poonders)  on  the  spar  deck,  and  3  pivot  (100-  of  form  is  called  hogging.  Irtike  di^  vtftb 

pounders  Arm.stronfr).  one  at  cacli  end.    The  afilcfed  when  first  launched,  it  is  obviocs 

rig  is  that  of  a  bark.   Though  one  of  these  ves-  the  distortion  must  increase  as  she  wods .  . 

soM  reqnired  for  her  armor  900  tons  of  metal,  heavy  sea,  and  that  her  timbers  and  fisircx 

and  has  cost  about  £4011,000,  two  others  much  must  be  greatly  weakened  by  the  isodiii.  !: 

hirper  arc  already  projected,  to  be  completely  various  other  ways  the  strcrplh  of  hertii-i:: 

eiicuseJ  with  pktes  5^  inches  thick  to  the  ex-  is  severely  tried.   Driven  ohlinuclv  am-.^  - 

tnitof  8,000  tons  weight  for  each  vessel.  They  wavea,  aha  Ib  lifted  high  apon  their  fSBnci^ 

are  to  bo  built  with  a  projecting  beak  extend-  and  at  any  moment  is  dashed  into  ihf-  tntt 

ing  20  ft  forward  onder  the  water,  which  is  do-  against  the  next  coming  swell,  the  k 

si^ed  to  serve  like  those  of  the  andent  galleys  wich  die  receives  upon  h^  bov.  fid^.^' 

as  a  powerful  ram.   Over  it  an  armor  s^hield  quarter,  with  a  shock  that  qaivcrs  tLnc;; 

7i  inches  thick  will  cross  the  ship,  having  2  every  timber.  For  an  instant  her  course  <<«.• 

Sortholes  tor  SOO-pomider  Armstrong  gnns.  to  be  arrested,  till,  apparently  having 

ach  vessels  only  ai  o  fitted  to  encounter  the  strength,  she  is  once  more  upon  tlji  top  of -i 

improved  rided  guns  of  modern  invention.  (See  sea  and  again  pnrsning  her  career.  Viwir 

EiFLE.)  They  are  designed  not  merely  for  bar-  lowing  too  neai  ly  the  line  of  the  warn  <*» 

bor  definioa»  but  for  service  at  sea  and  abroad,  rolled  violently  from  side  to  side,  and  tlert- 

The  appropriation  for  their  construction  by  the  weight  and  long  purchajie  of  the  besn  ji-a 

Sliainent  of  18G1  was £2,500.000;  but  the  pro-  and  masts  act  witli  fearful  ixiwer  to  stniit* 

ted  operations  will  cost,  it  is  estimated,  not  rides,  to  which  they  are&stc  ned  btihe  ft'.-k 

\  than  $30,000,000. — Ship  JhtibUng.    Few  and  stays.  Ap:nin,  when  moving  diredijt^f^ 

if  any  mechanical  operations  demand  such  a  va-  the  waves,  each  end  is  in  turn  elevated  ait  6 

rietj  of  eoiuideratioiis  as  the  bidldiiiff  of  a  diip.  pressed  as  die  rises  trp  to  raomit  the  Bteepii^ 

A  hollow  shell  is  to  bo  constructed  in  which  on  one  side,  and  pro-es  headlong  down  i^- 

llghtneas  and  stability  arc  the  first  requisitea,  on  the  other.   In  all  these  movesMbt*  '-^ 

that  the  ship  by  its  buovancy  upon  the  water  force  of  the  strain  is  told  by  the  otskaf 

may  safely  support  the  largest  possible  cargo,  the  timbers,  as  they  feel  it  succef*iTeIjin<ii^'' 

If  the  vessel  bo  a  man-of-war,  it  is  a  nice  point  to  ent  directions.    The  structure  is  pot  te 

dettjrmiue  her  displacement,  or  the  entire  weight  severer  tests  when  the  ship  touches  aniB»* 

of  the  structure  itself  with  all  that  she  carries  of  bottom,  and  the  weight  is  supported  br  * 

spars,  armament,  men,  supplies,  «to.,  that  from  points  upon  a  hard  nnyieldlcg  surfac*.  "^-^ 

this  her  depth  in  the  water  may  be  known  and  beaten  by  the  waves,  raised  up  and  (h--^ 

the  line  of  her  lower  ports  be  fixed  sufficiently  down  again  1^  them,  her  frame  is  tno^^  j"' 

high  not  to  be  washed  into  in  time  of  action,  fe  et  if  she  is  not  soon  parted  and  Iroli':  "^y. 

The  form  is  to  be  epeciaUy  suited  for  easy  and  the  gigantic  forces  which  have  ber  ^i-' 

rapid  progress  tihrongh  the  water,  and     the  disadvantage.  Indeed,  the  only  va«e^  ^\ 

same  time  must  be  adapted  to  resist  the  severest  known  to  come  off  from  a  rocky  expos«^'^ 

strains,  caused  not  merely  by  the  weight  of  the  after  remaining  aground  for  a  conaitoaH^ 

structure  and  of  its  load,  but  by  the  shock  of  were  iron  ships,  as  the  Great  Brftd^J'': 

^e  waves,  and  their  constantly  varying  figure,  lay  a  whole  wmter  on  the  coast  of  IreW-  ^ 

the  effect  of  which  is  to  continually  cliamre  the  Vangtiard,  which  was  for  peveral  dsT«  T 

the  places  of  support,  and  throw  large  portit>ns  on  a  rocky  beach.    The  strength  of  s^'  r 

of  tne  weight  fir«$t  upon  one  point  and  then  that  of  roofs  and  bridges  of  long  spui,  dip^- 

Xn  another.  It  has  often  been  observed  that  on  the  skilful  arranfrcment  nnd  fitting 

r  a  vessel  has  left  the  stocks  upon  which  timbers,  so  that  they  shall  take  the  strain* 

■he  was  put  together,  and  lies  upon  still  water,  are  to  meet  to  the  best  advantage,  a«  v^*^  - 

a  line  that  had  previously  been  drawn  straight  on  the  bolts  ;  lul  fastenintrs  by  which  ^^1*^^ 

along  her  top  side  from  stem  to  stern  is  deflect-  held  in  their  places.   The  k^l  is  the  10°^ 

ed  seversi  inches  by  the  settUng  of  the  ends,  tion  or  backbone  npon  whidi  tiie 

which  is  owing  to  a  want  of  precision  and  tnrc  is  built  up.    It  receives  the  ^^^/^^ 

strength  in  the  work  to  meet  the  inequality  of  timbers  of  the  stem  and  stem,  and  tii^« 

the  weights  on  the  different  transverse  sec-  called  floor  timbers  that  support  we 

tions.   The  effect  is  to  separate  to  some  extent  which  give  form  to  the  Bwes-  T«* 

the  planks  and  connecting:  jiiecea  at  the  top,  timbers  at  different  ptnjfes,  secnrelj 

and  compress  those  in  the  hotloni  ol  tlie  struc-  at  their  ends  to  opposite  ribs,  bold  thf** 

tore,  when  the  sb^  enters  into  rough  water,  gether  against  any  spread  of  the  w  * 
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ml  hogging,  and  aim  Mst  as  strnto  to  prevent 
(K^peing        the  sides.    Carvature  on  the 
leneth  of  th<*  fhip  is  guarded  against  by  the 
pLmking  on  the  ribs  and  that  of  the  decks,  the 
pianka  being  kid  longitoAbltUy  and  stronglj 
bolt«Hl  down  to  the  titnber<i.    In  northern  Eu- 
rope since  the  middle  of  thu  last  cetitury  :i  »ys- 
tan  <if  trussing  has  been  introduced  for  greater 
i^nrity  in  thi««  respect    Thno  parallel  rows 
ot  pillars  were  set  up  extendui|<  from  one  end 
of  the  ship  to  the  other,  one  row  on  the  keel- 
son, and  nne  each  Bide  <iu  timI>erN'  !  iM  for  the 
purpose  and  bolted  to  the  ribs,   Un  the  top 
of  (be  pillars  of  aaoh  row  and  directly  under 
the  lower  drcTc  was  socnred  a  loii'/itiulinal  tim- 
ber like  an  architrave  ;  and  diagonal  braoee 
filaaded  from  the  top  of  one  pillar  to  the  foot 
cf  the  next  in  the  same  row.  Bj  snch  arrange- 
meot  the  atifDiieaa  was  materL&llj  increased, 
bat  aft  the  ezpeuae  of  atowage  room,  and  the 
tra"iiig  was  not  altogether  secure  of  remain- 
ttg  ia  place  tai  the  Tiolent  movemeota  of  the 
mip.  A  ranch  snperlor  melliod  waa  introdneed 
in  1810  by  Sir  Rohert  Soppings,  survi'VDr  of 
the  navy,  which  is  known  as  the  diagonal  bra- 
dng.   Thi!(  was  formed  of  a  system  of  timbers 
crossing  the  ribs  on  the  inside  of  the  ship  at 
angles  of  about  4^".  and  braced  l>y  diagonals 
or  struts.    This  framing  started  below  at  the 
keel-^on  or  horizontal  timbers  at  its  side,  to 
which  it  was  strapped  do\Tn,  and  terminatod 
above  under  tlie  hnrizoivtal  shelf  which  su]>- 
VOftedthe  ends  of  the  cross  beams  nmV-r  the 
lower  df  k.    The  shelf  was  thus  braced  up  and 
•ap}»orted  ;  and  in  larse  ships  the  second  hori- 
lontal  shelf  was  Hkewi»e  sustained  by  a  oon> 
tiriuat!on  of  the  diagonal  bracinR  above  the 
lover  deck.     These  shelves  secured  to  the 
iMea  of  the  ship  are  always  provided  for  the 
•opport  of  the  de  k     rmis,  and  servo  thern- 
■eires  to  stitfen  the  structure  in  their  action 
fikeiatemal  hoopa.  In  place' of  thia  method 
Iron  platcs  i>r  straps  are  now  commonly  era- 
P^jed  ia  all  in^rtant  woodea  ships  for  diag> 
aav  bracing.  They  are  hdd  one  set  o^er  an- 
other,  eai'h  crossing  the  tunlxTs  diagonally  and 
Motred  down  to  them  by  bolts  passing  through 
Mb  strape  at  th«r  erOMing  and  through  the 
timh.T  boiK'uth  them.    The  strap;*  are  from  3 
to  6  inches  wide,  from  |  inch  to  1^  in  thick* 
Mis,  laid  only  3  or  8  feet  apart,  and  often  cover 
the  iiides  within  from  near  the  keelson  to  the 
top  sides. — In  desisrning  a  .*hip,  the  old  plan, 
■wer  deciding  on  her  tonmi^'o.  is  to  dclcr- 
taine  the  proper  midship  sertion  for  the  pro- 
^|*8ed  capacity,  with  (In?  reference  to  the  de- 
speed,  degree  of  stabiUty,  &o.    The  next 
jbing  is  to  plan  the  horizontal  aeotion  called  the 
jo«d  Water  section,  and  then  prepare  the  draw- 
*0f  on  a  scale  of  ^  inch  to  the  foot.    The  3 
principal  draaghts  are  known  as  the  sheer  plan, 
^  half  breadth  plan,  and  the  body  i)lan    Th  o 
is  a  vertical  section  extending  the  whole 
1^°^  of  the  ship,  and  presenting  her  itaU 
^f{'t!i.  the  inclination  of  her  -f<  m  and  stern, 
W  loasts,  ports,  watar  liseii,  and  generaUy 


whatever  1>elongs  to  the  side  c^the  shin.  The 
water  lines  are  drawn  straight  and  parallel,  and 
are  numbered  from  stem  to  stern.  The  half 
breadth  plan  is  a  horizontal  section  of  hall  the 
ship  divided  lengthwise  as  seen  from  aboreit 
Tlie  several  water  lines,  nnmbered  as  in  the 
sheer  plan,  are  dotted  in,  or  drawn  in  blue  ink, 
and  designate  the  width  and  horizontal  curves 
of  the  hull  at  the  different  levels.    The  body 

Elan  is  a  midship  section,  representing  the 
eight  and  breadth  of  this  portion  of  the  ah^; 
it  is  divided  vertically  into  two  halves,  that  to 
the  left  showing  the  curves  and  arrangement 
of  the  timbers  toward  the  stem^  and  tiie  other 
those  toward  the  bow  ;  the  heights  of  the  sev- 
eral water  lines  are  also  indicated.  Instead 
of  th^  plana,  the  Amerieaa  ahip  Indlder  haa 
generally  sub^^titnted  a  half  mi  '<1fl  of  the  vessel 
built  up  of  thin  strips  of  wood  luid  horizontallj 
npoQ  eadtt  other.  These  strips  represent  tiie 
])aral]el  water  lines,  and  can  betaken  apart  for 
anj  altoratioa  of  the  plan,  or  for  laying  off 
tmrn  them  the  IbU  aiae  Hnee  npon  the  floor  of 
the  monlding  loft.  This  loft,  is  a  large  room 
specially  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  the  de- 
signs and  patterns  from  which  all  the  timbers 
are  to  bo  shaped.  The  designs  b^ng  drawn 
upon  the  floor,  the  plank  p.ittems  or  nionlds 
are  obtained  from  them,  which  are  of  the  ci- 
act  dimensions  of  one  face  of  the  timber,  and 
are  furnished  with  marks  that  designate  tho 
other  dimensions.  Th©  workmen  proWded 
with  these  moulds  select  tiirar  timber  in  liie 
ship  yard,  and  proceed  to  convert  it  into  the 
re(|uire<l  shap^  The  ship  yard  is  situated  by 
the  edge  of  tne  irater,  ana  mffioiently  elevated 
.•\bove  it  to  secure  a  proper  slope  for  tho  vessel 
when  completed  to  slide  down  the  ways.  At 
a  conTentont  distance  out  of  the  leach  of  the 
tide  a  row  of  blocks.  4  feet  r  r  more  apart,  and 
8  feet  high,  b  set  in  the  ground,  extending  back 
from  the  water  the  proposed  length  of  the  ship, 
and  their  flat  upper  surface  sloj'ing  tow.'ird  it 
about  S"  from  the  horizontal.  On  these  blocks 
the  timben  which  make  the  keel  are  laid,  being 
nicely  fitted  together  by  scarfing  and  secured 
by  bolts.  In  Europe  elin  is  preferred  for  the 
keel,  being  a  tough  vood,  holdhig  the  fiuten- 
ings  well,  and  long  remaining  sound  under  wa- 
ter ;  but  in  the  Fnited  States  white  or  live  o.ak 
is  commonly  used.  The  latter  is  the  most  val- 
uable native  timber  employed  in  ship  buUding; 
but  white  oak  of  second  growth  obtained  near 
the  coast  in  Xew  Knghmd  is  also  excellent,  and 
far  superior  to  the  same  timber  brooght  from 
the  interior.  Locust  is  strong  and  dnrable, 
and  cedar  and  hacmat^ic  are  valuable  tor  the 
excellent  knees  of  ipcat  durability  whieh  thaj 
furnish.  Chestnut  is  employed  to  some  extent, 
and  white  and  yellow  pine  are  largely  oon- 
sumed,  the  latter  making  the  best  flow*  Ibr  the 
decks.  It  is  recommended  thr.t  the  trees  be 
killed  by  girdling  in  the  banning  of  the  win- 
ter when  the  sa»  Is  down,  and  left  to  dry  and 
harden  before  tliey  are  felled.  After  this  the 
timber  should  be  ^rsd  in  a  dry  airy  place  to 
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•eaioiL  Keebtoe  'wmtXtmm  nalle'with  ftJto       to  fh*  ollmr,  unltiiiff  wHIi  tlie 

pieces  4  to  6  inches  thick  secured  under  the  stern  posts,  which  may  be  repnrd^J  hNi'-f* 

main  timbers,  tho  otgect  being  to  provide  a  tinoation.   It  is  notched  for  the  floor  taBM 

deeper  bold  upon  the  water  to  preretit  leeway^  to  let  Into  it,  and  is  thna  brought  dovi  iki 

and  also,  in  case  of  groundinjr  upon  a  rocky  to  the  keel,  to  whidi  it  is  secured  bTb<Jfec 

bottom,  to  provide  pieces  that  may  be  torn  tending  entirely  through  the  keelson,  flcvir  i» 

oS  and  possibly  release  the  ship  vrith  no  in-  ber,  and  keel.   In  some  eliips  the  epacet  W 

Jury  to  tho  main  structure.   At  that  end  of  tween  the  floor  timbers  and  lower  ftittccb  i 

the  keel  ustially  next  the  "Wfttcr  is  set  up  the  to  tho  lowest  deck  are  filled  in  f-oVii\  vnt'i  t'" 

f»tern  yuat  inclining  back  from  tho  ship,  its  bera  calk'd  dead  wood,  und  tlicsc  hcih^  Ok^ . 

lower  end  or  heel  tenoned  to  enter  tho  mor-  there  ia  no  necessity  for  inside  planking.  V.i 

tices  in  the  keel.  As  this  is  one  of  the  most  im-  lower  part  of  the  structure  is  tlins  coMiderklK; 

portant  timbers,  having  to  support  the  rudder  strengthened  against  lonptndinal  coopresit 

tnd  the  cross  beams  of  the  stem  frame  or  tran-  snoh  as  mut>t  occ  m  in  Iio^'^'ing.  Aooacr 

Homs,  it  is  mado  of  prcat  strength  in  a  single  vantage  is,  tliat  in  filHnt;  tlie  empty  <!pac«rt 

piece  if  pc^ihle,  and  at  ttiu  lower  end  as  wide  solid  wood,  which  must  be  sound,  noccdkciu: 

SB  Hm  keel  itselC  At  the  other  extremity  the  of  delefceriom  gaaee  con  be  formed  tneif  it 

stem  post  is  fixed  to  tl  ■  k  ol,  curving  upward  timbers  such  as  ponn  cause  (\ry  rot.  Thes^ 

from  it  to  give  the  shape  of  the  stem.   I'hls  precaution  taken  against  this  evil  is  to  £1  £ 

ttmber  is  alio  as  large  aa  the  keel,  and  la  xranal-  aalt  between  the  ttmbera  and  in  holis  kmi 

ly  in  several  pieces.    T\'it]iin  tho  stem  post  arc  for  tlie  i)Ur!K<so.    For  this  the  best  kir:^*  flj-jnii 

secured  to  it  other  timbers  of  aqntil  breadth  and  be  selected,  that  are  entirely  free  from  chk^ 

greater  thickness  than  this  post,  following  tho  of  magiiesiam,  and  thus  tiie  olgectknof  dsi^- 

same  curve  and  making  what  is  called  the  apron,  ness  caused  by  tho  inferior  salt  attracting  ms- 

At  the  low  er  end  thh  i*?  secured  to  tho  keel  liy  nre  is  avoided.     (See  Salt.)    The  nPM 

a  knee.    In  lixing  tliiii  basis  of  the  frumework  methods  in  use  of  protecting  timbettfrca* 

extreme  care  is  necessary  that  the  parts  be  ex-  have  beon  nolioed  in  tho  articles  Dkt  BoTiA' 

actly  in  line  and  their  i)lane  perfectly  vertical;  Prksebvation  of  Wood.     The  fr«ne  bta< 

otherwise  some  crookedness  will  inevitablv  built  up,  the  uprights  are  temporarily  mom 

appear  in  the  finished  Btmctnre.    Near  each  by  lon^todinal  riltbons,  which  are iNdteddon 

end  ofr^H  kw\  tliero  arc  portions  more  or  less  to  them,  and  also  by  cross  pnul?  or  ylatb 

deep,  which  on  account  of  the  thinness  of  the  fastened  tu  Iheir  sides  and  exteudiu^  tfT« 

ablp  in  these  places  admit  no  room  for  framing,  the  atmcture.   The  latter  afford  a  conremi^ 

ana  mnst  bo  filled  in  solid.    Tln'.^  is  done  by  means  of  testing  the  symmetry  of  tli<>  fraai:: 

timbers  of  proper  curves  nicely  fitted  to  the  by  dropping  from  tho  middle  point  of 

keel  and  to  the  apron  of  the  atem  and  to  tho  a  plnmo  line,  whicb  ahonld  nil  on  the  c^arrc 

stem  post,  whicfi  nrr  carefully  built  up  as  far  Ihie  of  the  keelson.    If  it  fail  to  do  thiitb 

aa  necessarv,  and  curved  to  fit  tho  bottom  line  timbers  must  be  a4)08ted  by  the  &borei^ 

of  the  ship's  body.  These  timbers  are  known  the  ontside  reaching  to  the  gmaoL  i* 

as  the  dead  wood.    The  floor  timbers  are  now  structure  is  now  rt-ady  for  the  i)!aiik:r.j  ''i'''^ 

let  into  the  keel,  crossing  it  except  near  the  is  to  cover  the  outside  and  inside,  an<lij*' 

bow  and  stern  at  right  angles,  with  a  long  and  the  timbers  securely  together.  The  vtt^ 

short  arm  on  each  side  alternately ;  it  is  to  ment  of  tho  planks  is  a  matter  rt^niw* 

these  that  the  great  side  timbers  called  the  fnt-  careful  study,  and  must  be  planned  to  issi'' 

tocks  are  attached,  the  first  or  lower  one  com-  the  greate-t  i>ossible  strength  and  di«  k** 

ing  down  to  the  keel,  by  the  side  of  the  flow  waste  of  material.   The  planks  wessir^d^' 

timbers,  to  which  it  is  fastened  by  bolts  or  tree-  wlude  width  of  the  tree,  a^d  are  conseyia*^ 

nuilg.    The  second  futtock  stands  with  its  lower  wider  at  the  butts  tlian  at  the  topR.  Tohf 

end  or  heel  npon  the  head  of  the  floor  timber,  every  other  seam  parallel  with  the  wst^rit^ 

and  is  8upporte<l  by  being  V  ilto'l  to  the  fin^t  one  they  are  fhcreturi>  laid  on  with  the  top  w 

at  its  aide ;  the  third  stauU^  on  the  end  of  the  butt  ends  of  adjoining  planks  in  contiri  iv 

lint,  and  is  bolted  to  tikoaeoond;  and  thnstiiey  are  fitted  to  eaen  other  sons  alwajs  to  br^s^ 

are  Imilt  up  to  Uie  number  of  4  in  large  ships,  joints  ;  and  many  other  precautions  hsTMow 

tho  termination  above  being  in  what  is  called  observed  as  regards  their  ends  not  couiw  <f 

the  top  timber.   It  ia  the  fhttoeka  that  give  the  potlte  the  joints  in  the  thnhers  under  tb«°^ 

external  shape  of  the  Hidt' of  the  shi]),  and  they  nor  in  a  nurulu  r  of  other 

are  consequently  made  of  a  variety  of  lengths  would  tend  to  diminish  their  ^^Jrf^ 

and  shapes  to  fit  the  varying  curves.   The  floor  The  lowest  tier  or  strako  of  pUnto  *7j^ 

timbers  toward  the  stem  and  stern  are  directed  known  as  the  "garboard  strake,"  nKf^l" 

respectively  forward  and  afl  to  meet  tho  curve  keel  along  an  angular  recess  called  »  rati*' 

of  these  parts,  and  increase  the  strength  of  tho  which  is  cut  into  its  side  for  the  P°'T^|. 

structure  by  opposing  their  enda  to  the  direo*  afltordli^  to  these  planks  a  tight  fit  *^ 

tinns  whence  the  heaviest  shocks  are  to  come,  lower  edge.  The  keel  is  tlms  interlocked.^^ 

After  tho  floor  timbers  are  secured  to  the  keel,  its  whole  line  between  the  plank?  each  a'W 

fhoy  are  next  covered  with  a  longitudinal  tioH  It   In  large  shlpa  tfiis  lower  tur  ii>  v!, 

bar OiUwl  tho  kMlaon^vhioheztenda from  one  of  timbora  rather  than  of  planla. 
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t!xe  cnrven  required  for  the  planks  to  fit  the 
bendiu  these  are  steamed  in  taoks  prepared  for 
ilm  purpose,  and  then  are  brought  imlft  ahflM 
bj  lorcibly  beuding  them  with  screws  and  le- 
rers  Wtwe«n  ti.xed  supports.   The  inner  plank- 
ing, known  an  the  ceiling,  commences  near  the 
keebon  with  what  is  called  the  limber  strake. 
^rtAtwiiag  aloof  the  whole  bottom  of  the  hold, 
«M  an  6Msh  aide  flw  tediao.  The  narrow 
space  between  ts  for  a  gutter  to  collect  tlie 
diaiaage  water,  for  delivering  it  to  the  pumps, 
flooli  a  passage  is  Mdled  a  UndxHr.  The  atrikaa 
over  tlie  heads  and  heels  of  the  tmiber>»  are 
ihicker  than  elsewhere  to  ^ve  additional  secu- 
ritr  against  dieir  tnda  bemg  pressed  in.  A» 
the  pUnkinir  is  carried   up,  the  projoctintr 
pieces  called  shelves  are  set  in  their  places  and 
strongl  J  secured,  the  deck  beams  are  hdd  irpNoa 
them,  and  the  ends  of  these  are  fasten td  with 
wooden  or  iron  knees  of  great  strength.  Un- 
der the  middle  of  the  beams  are  also  placed 
pillars  tot  thetr  rapport,  starting  from  the  kel- 
son.  Thes©  prevent  the  settling  of  the  beami*. 
which  are  arched  upward,  and  thoir  con?Je4iu-ut 
tbnMCing  outward  of  the  sides  instead  of  tying 
th<'m  to  a  tiie<J  width.  As  in  tho  rolling  of  the 
ship  a  powerful  i»traui  is  exerted  to  lift  the  ends 
of  tiM  bMOBB  np,  this  is  also  goaerded  against 
hr  another  projecting  timber  set  in  the  plnnk- 
iug  directly  over  theoeams.  This  is  called  the 
water  way,  and  is  secnred  bf  Tertical  bolt^  ex- 
teadhiL'  th raagh  the  beam  and  shelf,  ami  by 
horizontal  bolts  that  pass  through  the  frame  and 
oater  planking.  Thaplaiik»aMfiiat«oedlothe 
timbers  by  treenails  or  pins  of  locnar,  tho  hn?e3 
bored  for  which      sometimes  left  for  the  tim- 
Wawnid  tham  to  aeaaoo  and  the  plankt  to 
shnnk  ;iftcr  tboy  arc  fittod  t<»;.'t:'tber  and  tempo- 
iviJj  secored.  bmall  holes  with  iron  pins  are 
iMdlbr  this  purpose,  and  theae  boles  are  after- 
ward enlarged  in  tlie  directions  required  by 
the  shrinking.    Treen^ls  have  recently  been 
■•de  with  a  thread  cut  round  them  and  a 
»<ju&rd  head  by  which  they  are  seized  and 
Krewed  into  the  bole?.     For  roverintr  the 
^•cks  yellow  pine  planks  are  commonly  w^-d, 
ttcept  along  the  sides  of  the  ship,  where  a 
•take  <•'"  linnl  wood  thieki-r  than  the  re^t  of 
th«  piatiKH  IS  laid  lor  a  waterwav.    In  laying 
the  deck  planks  attention  dioiud  alwftja  be 
dirw+.Tl  not  merely  to  their  use  as  a  covering, 
bui  jiUio  to  their  action  as  longitudinal  ties  for 
tteftame.  Thaatrakesfor  this  i>urpo6e  should 
be  !W  long  as  po-jsiblo,  and  all  finnly  bolted 
dovn  Ui  the  beams;  and  it  is  wmU  u>  add  be- 
n«^h  the  dedc  atnkea  of  iron  platen.  The 
i'lanks  h.'iv^^  in  ''ome  in<fftnrc«  been  laid  diago- 
^1-y  from  one  side  to  the  other,  obvioualv  in- 
voh  ing  a  loss  of  strength ;  ships  hare  also  been 
with  3  layers  of  planks  for  the  decks  aod 
OQter  covering,  2  diagonal  layers  crossing  each 
^ther,  and  a  ttdrd  upper  layer  numing  longitv- 
^Tially.    At  the  ends  of  the  ship  the  shelf 
piecea,  watarwaj  planka,  and  atrakea  are  secur- 
*^       Irin.  wd  ffulnlinir  iiftinhf  fl  to  the 


fltem  po9t  and  to  the  timbers  called 

ho<:>ks,  that  *(proad  out  from  tlie  stem.  The 
several  oi>ening«  left  in  tlie  deck  fur  hatch  and 
ladder  waya  neoaaiariiy  weaken  it  aoinewliat» 
though  they  are  provided  with  stout  framinj* 
secured  to  the  beams.  The  holes  for  the  mn>ts 
are  large  enough  to  receive  wedgaa  all  aroimd 
of  8  to  in  bts  thickness.  For  >npporting  tbo 
masts  blocks  allied  steps  are  fastened  to  the 
keelson,  or  for  light  masts  to  one  of  tiie  Iwiami^ 
and  into  a  cavity  of  these  blocks  the  heel  of 
the  mast  ia  set.  A  great  variety  of  work  still 
TCiiiBfas  for  the  ship  carpenter  to  eoraplata 
fore  bo  <  un  pve  place  to  the  calker,  wlioie  of- 
fice it  ia  to  make  the  aeama  of  the  deck  and 
ooter  ptanlrittg  wvter^lit.  The  bnlwark* 
have  to  be  finished,  the  ]»unii)3  j>lace(!.  fbo  ca]»- 
stan  or  windlass  for  rusing  the  anclior,  the 
catheads  for  suspending  it  over  the  sides,  &o. 
The  calking  consists  in  driving  slivers  of  oak- 
tmn,  rolled  up  in  the  hand,  into  tho  seams  be- 
tween the  planks;  and  that  it  may  reach  to 
the  bottom  of  the  opening  and  make  the  seam 
perfectly  tight,  if  necessary  that  the  ^danks, 
even  when  of  great  ihieknesa«,  a;*  G  to  10  mches, 
flihoald  be  beralled  on  the  outer  edge  to  pre- 
sent an  opening  gradiuilly  rloi-ing  toward  the 
lower  end.  The  width  of  the  o]>ening  ia 
flometinies  increased  by  driving  in  an  iron 
wcdjze-i^hapod  tool,  luid  the  oakum  is  then 
crowdi^  iu  with  great  force  by  the  calking 
iron.  When  the  seams  are  filled  they  are  pay- 
ed over  with  melted  pitch  ;  bnt  a  mn<  h  better 
niiiterial  sometimea  used  is  the  marine  glue^ 
prepared  from  gmn  slrall  he  and  eacNitelioaa. 
(See  GEr.ATLVE.  vo).  viii.  p.  12-').)  TTio  n»ddor 
is  sometimea  htmg  before  latmching,  but  more 
frequently  after w  aid.  This  i^>pendage  to  Uie 
ship,  by  which  it  is  «5teero<l,  is  nia<lo  "t  titrd-ers 
ia  Uiick  as  the  stem  poet,  np  and  down  which  it 
extenda,and  to  whi(»i  it  is  suspended  by  pintab 
or  eyes  upon  the  cdtre  of  the  rudder,  that  cateh 
upon  the  hinges  or  gudgeons  set  in  the  stem 
post.  The  head  of  the  rudder  pa-sses  up  through 
the  stem  above  the  deck,  and  to  tliis  a  handle 
c.'^Ued  a  filler  is  fastened  fortnrnin^the  rudder. 
"NVhen  the  ship  is  in  motion,  the  rudder  being 
partly  turned  to  one  sdde  is  struck  by  the  water, 
canning  tlie  stem  to  be  pushed  off,  the  effect  of 
which  is  to  turn  the  heatl  of  tlie  vessel  in  the 
contrarydirection.  Wiieii  bnng  before  laimch- 
ing.  the  precatition  i-  taken  to  fa~te!i  the  rud- 
i\<T  securely,  so  that  it  canaut  bt*  moved.— 
lie  ship  ifeMlf  being  now  made  ready  for  ttie 
binncb,  two  parallel  lines  of  heavy  timbon;  are 
kid  at  a  suitable  dirtanoe  aparL  according  to 
the  size  of  the  ship,  alfflig  ber  length,  one  on 
each  side,  and  continued  down  into  tlio  water 
till  sofficient  depth  is  reached  for  the  vessel  to 
Hoet.  The  ftU  of  the  water  at  low  tide  aflbrde 
the  opportunity  for  doing  this.  Tlio  «;b.j)e  of 
this  track,  or  of  the  ways,"  ia  about  |  of  an 
fneh  to  tiie  foot  ibr  large  vessels;  amallveaBela 
r'  ,uire  a  little  more  inclination.  The  timbers 
are  held  t<^ther  by  others  underneath  cross- 
ing tiMnif  and  the  frame  is  kept  down  by  being 
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loaded  with  stones ;  this  nt  least  is  the  prac- 
tioe  wliaire  the  sliding  wajs  are  not  permanent 
Btructnres.  The  top  of  o>\c]\  timber  is  well 
covered  with  welted  talluw,  und  upon  this 
vhAn  cold  is  added  soft  aosp  or  oil.  On  the 
top  fllonjx  the  outer  edge  a  ribbon  of  hard 
wood  full  b  inches  square  is  fastened  down,  and 
braoed  by  a  succession  of  shores  extending 
back  on  c.'K'li  side  apainst  some  solid  support 
in  the  ground ;  tlie  ot^ect  of  this  ribbon  is  to 
fment  anj  ontward  deriatlon  ct  tilke  npper 
timbers  that  make  tlic  erndle  in  which  the  ship 
is  held  as  the  whole  slides  down  together. 
This  second  STstem  ia  loosely  piled  up  under 
the  ship,  tho  lowest  i)ortion  being  timbers 
smooth  and  well  greased  ou  the  underside  and 
laid  directly  on  the  ways.  Between  these  tim- 
bers, eslled  the  bilgew^ys,  and  the  bottom  of 
the  ship  over  thorn,  the  space  is  filled  in  partly 
with  blocks  oi  limber  and  plauks,  and  toward 
the  bov  and  stern  by  short  shores,  called  pop- 
pet^  sot  np  from  the  bilf^eways  to  the  bottom 
of  the  ship,  their  steadinuj^a  being  Hooured  by 
stont  planks  temporarily  fastened  along  tiie 
bottom  np;ain.st  tlio  funis  of  the  poppets. 
Against  the  stem  and  stern  chains  are  pa^ed 
aeroes  to  hold  tho  eradle  together,  and  it  is 
also  kept  from  spreading;  by  wooden  ties  laid 
across  and  furnished  with  mouldings  that  fit 
over  the  ways.  To  the  front  of  the  timbers  of 
the  cradle  ar.  fi-toned  ropes  that  are  pas.-^ed 
over  tho  bow  into  the  ship,  and  are  intended 
to  hold  these  when  they  float  away  ftom  imdw 
the  vessel.  To  bring  the  weight  of  the  ship 
upon  the  cradle  after  this  is  fitted  under  it,  long 
wedgtfsi  are  driven  in  over  the  bilgeways  from 
both  sides  of  each  of  them.  Tlie  shores  at  the 
sides  of  the  ship,  which  had  heretofore  »ided 
to  sustain  her.  and  the  blocks  beneath  the  keel, 
which  took  ine  chief  portion  of  the  weight, 
msy  now  be  removed,  with  the  exception  (»f  a 
Ibw  of  the  latter  under  the  forward  port  of  the 
vsssel.  All  this  preparatory  work  is  done  on 
HloriHe  of  tlio  tide;  and  ^vhi  n  tliis  is  at  about 
Its  height,  and  two  short  shores,  called  dog 
shores,  nave  been  placed,  one  on  each  side  tho 
vef«ol,  to  brace  from  the  ways  fus  a  fixed  |)oint 
forwai^  against  tho  bilgewi^s,  and  thus  hold 
fh«  crsdle  with  its  load  from  diding  too  soon, 
the  fore  bku  ks  are  s|)lit  up  witli  wedges  and 
drawn  oat,  letting  the  whole  weight  settle 
down  on  tho  ways.  At  an  order  tho  dog  shores 
am  knocked  down,  and  the  structure  begins  to 
move,  at  first  slowly  and  then  with  rapidly  in- 
creasing velocity.  In  rivers  and  contracted 
places  the  course  of  the  vessel  is  checked  by  a 
nawsermade  fast  on  shore,  one  end  of  which  is 
carried  on  board,  or  she  is  brought  up  by  let- 
ting go  an  anchor.  The  French  have  long  prac- 
tised launchiiiir  vessels  without  side  ways,  tho 
weight  being  entirely  supported  upon  a  sliding 
plank  fitted  under  the  keel.  A  strip  of  timber  is 
fastened  aIon;r  under  the  bilge  on  each  side,  and 
a  few  timbers  are  laid  u|>  in  the  usual  place  of 
tiie  ways,  reaching  withm  about  half  an  inch 
of  these  strips.  It  is  not  eipeeted  that  thej 


will  come  in  contact  except  in  case  of  tlwia 
sel  heeling,  when  they  will  serve  to  -pnm 
her  fallin}?  over.    After  the  laimch  th«  uat 
is  conducted  to  the  wharf  to  receive  Ler 
rigging,  and  machinery,  if  a  steam  veaeL  sx. 
interior  finish ;  or  she  may  be  taken  int.  >  :b cr 
dock  to  be  sheathed.   This  op^raiioQ  mn: 
be  so  wdl  done  npoa  the  stocks,  nd  it 
sheiithinp  moreover  would  be  in  danger  of  i:- 
jury  Irom  the  necessary  spiking  of  pkabwl 
deats  to  the  bottom  in  lannehia^v  It  ii 
portant  to  protect  the  bottom  of  vesf«l*Ti^ 
a  metallic  covering,  as  without  this  it  tomm- 
Icots  an  incrostation  of  marine  voyctsMs  oj 
aniuud  bodies,  which  seriously  interfere?  imL 
their  progress  through  the  water,  and  lia  tu- 
bers are  liable  to  be  attacked  by  the  elx 
worm.   Sheet  load  was  used  in  ancient  tisei 
and  sheet  copper  was  firsef.  applied  to  tie  shti; 
of  the  royal  navy  in  17te3.    This  is  lij'.kx: 
corrode,  more  rapidly  in  some  water?  tLin  a 
otliers.  and  the  oxide  formed  is  fat;]]  u-  tt» 
shell  fish  that  usually  collect  on  the  booc^: 
for  it  is  found  that  if  t  his  change  is  checked,  fc 
was  proposed  by  Sir  II.  Davy,  by  j'hrin^  fioLi 
pieces  of  zinc  or  iron  in  contact  with  the  ce;- 
per,  the  latter,  though  protected  from  eorros^:! 
18  very  soon  incmsted  with  shells;  hcnrt  ti* 
copper  is  allowed  to  waste.   The  greet  enope 
inonrred  In  strits  of  copper,  wbfch  vm 
quent  replacing,  is  much  reduced  by  tlie  « 
of  the  so  called  yellow  metal,  a  comiHiuu^ 
of  copper  and  aino  described  in  tiie  srtsif 
BiiAss.   The  metallic  sheets  are  used  of 
ent  thicknesses  for  surfaces  more  orleeiS' 
posed,  the  weights  being  82,  28,  18,  and 
to  the  square  foot.   The  thickest  shefU  vi 
used  for  the  bow  and  nbont  the  loadTi:<r 
line,    i  iie  size  of  the  sheets  is  4  feet  by  14 
inches;  and  a  120-gun  ship  would  reqaire  cf 
them  4,444.   They  are  fastened  with  copjt' 
nails,  and  are  laid  so  that  each  sheet  laps  cp- 
on  the  edge  of  the  next  cue  to  it  behind  km 
bel  V  —  J/iwe*  and  Rigging.    The  fi^t^  • 
a  vessel  inolode  the  mssts,  yards,  boomtt.  ps^ 
and  smaller  sticks  used  to  support  tbe  n^ 
ging  and  sails.    The  masts  or  the  --tns'.f" 
vessels  are  single  sticks  of  pine  timi>er 
ronnded  and  with  a  gentle  taper,  forhm 
sbii)8  it  i.M  necessary,  on  account  of  tbe 
of  the  masts,  to  construct  them  of  »  c«flp»; 
stick  of  a  number  of  sides,  with  loapta^ 
pieces  closely  fitted  and  securely  attached  to 
them  and  then  hooped  with  iron;  thfie** 
called  made  maats,  and  are  strocixer  ttott* 
single  sticks  of  the  same  size.  Holloir  va^ 
of  jdate  iron  nre  in  use,  particularly  f"'' 
steamships,    iiules  for  the  length  of  the  ram- 
magi  of  a  ship  have  been  half  the  ram  ^ 
tho  lenpth  of  the  load  water  line  nnd  oftae 
main  breadth  of  the  vessel,  and  also  t^*^**^ 
breadth  added  to  the  deplii.  About  the  bw 
oT  e.'ich  of  the  lower  masts  are  franH'<!  f:m»* 
making  a  horizontal  scaftblding  or  jikiii^ 
which  is  known  w  the  toi».  Oakigt^'^' 
is  tailed  eromid,  and  m  vomls  ef  wt^^ 
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to  be  the  castom  to  station  mea  in  it  daring 
mn  eagagement  armed  with  markets.  Upon  the 
rounded  front  edge  of  the  top  stands  the  top- 
m*st,  secared  in  part  by  passing  above  through 
a  «tron?  iron-bound  tint  block  set  horLzontaliy 
upon  tho  upper  extremity  of  the  lower  mast 
and  chilled  a  cap^  The  topmast  is  about  }  the 
length  oi"  the  lower  ma-»t;  sind  nhove  it  succeed 
in  like  manuer  the  topgoihiiit  niast  and  royal 
■Mil ;  and  in  seat  wh«r»  the  prevailing  winds 
are  liijht  and  are  felt  more  nloft,  still  another 
mast  is  added,  called  the  skjrsail  mast.  At  the 
haad  of  the  upper  masts  are  oroes  trees  in 
place  of  the  top  on  th-^  lo-svtjr  mast.  Each  of 
these  masts  carries  its  ow  a  yard^  from  which 
deiMwdt  the  aqoare  teil  designated  hj  the  same 
Itaiiio  a.s  thf  ma^t.  tn  w-'iii-'^j  it  liol'Ui:'-.  It-^ 
lower  Loraers  are  sheeted  out  to  the  extremities 
9t  the  y&rd  below,  or,  in  ease  of  the  eoonee  or 
lower  sails,  to  the  deck.  The  yard^  slide  np  jind 
down  their  maMs,  the  lower  yards  hanging  in 
alings  called  jeers  bj  their  middle  part,  and 
most  of  tliem  by  lifts  attached  to  the  yard 
arms,  and  passing  thence  through  a  block  at 
the  head  oi  the  mast.  The  foremast  is  about 
j*f  shorter  than  the  mainmast,  and  is  furnished 
witii  similar  yards,  rigging,  and  sails;  those 
of  the  two  masts  are  distinguished  by  the 
terms  main  and  fore  respectively  applied  to 
them.  The  mi/^en  mmt  of  a  ship  carries  no 
square  sail  hanging  trom  the  mizzen  yard,  but 
a  miuen  topa^  topglllant  sail,  and  royal.  In 
place  of  the  lower  sqnaro  sail  ia  a  foro-and-aft 
sail  called  a  spanker  or  gu.tX  sail,  which  ex- 
tends aft  from  the  mast  over  the  taffrail,  and 
is  sheeted  out  to  the  end  of  a  gaff  above  and 
to  that  of  a  boom  below.  Thb  is  of  great  ser- 
vioe  ee  a  iteering  sail,  acting  as  it  pushea  tibe 
stem  off  from  the  wind  to  briuj^  the  how  np  as 
it  is  hauled  in  aad  kept  ilat  A  similar  sail  is 
MOMliniM  attftohed  to  eaoh  of  tiie  other  marts 
and  used  fur  storm  sails.  The  masts  are  held 
down  by  shrouds  and  Stays.  The  former  are 
strong  ropes,  eaeh  one  as  long  as  the  mast, 
tli>-  li'  id  of  which  it  encircles  by  its  middle  part. 
A  namber  of  these  pairs  are  thoa  secured  over 
tJbe  head  of  the  mast,  and  tiie  ends  are  brought 
down  over  the  side,  diverging  as  they  descend. 
Ther  terminate  outside  the  ship  in  blocks  call- 
ed aesd  eyes,  which  connect  by  a  tackle  to 
others  fastened  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  ( hau- 
nels  or  chain  wales,  which  are  heavy  plank- 
ing secured  edgewise  to  the  gide  of  the  ves- 
tal balow  the  bulwarks.  This  edge  held 
down  by  iron  hrjices  bolted  below  to  the 
fiitiocks.  Though  the  main  object  of  the 
siuioBds  is  to  hold  the  masts  steady,  they  also 
serve  as  ladders,  small  ropes  called  ratlines 
being  tied  across  from  one  to  another  for 
stapa.  ThatopaMMtahioadaaresstupbydead 
eye^  sectircd  to  the  enter  edi^t'  of  the  top, 
and  this  edge  ia  braced  down  by  short  ropes 
aallsd  ftittook  shrouds  atfcadied  below  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  Imv,  r  Tp.,i-t  The  futtock 
shroods  and  those  of  the  topmast  have  rathnea 
alaoi,b«t  thoaa  iu  the  maata  atiU  bighar  ava 


frequently  only  two  ropes  set  np  to  the  cross 
trees.  The  sturs  are  ropes  which  act  as  ties 
to  bold  down  the  several  masts,  starting  gen- 
erally from  theur  heads,  and  secured  to  the  foot 
of  the  next  mast  in  front,  those  for  the  foremast 
to  the  bowsprit.  The  back  stays  p&^a  from 
the  heads  of  the  topmasto  directly  down  to  the 
chftin  w:ile^,  somewhat  aft  of  the  loot  of  tho 
iuhaL  to  winch  they  belong.  The  stays  that  pass 
from  the  several  masts  forward  sonictiuies  so^ 
port  triangular  fore-and-aft  sails,  called  stay 
sails  or  storm  sails,  from  their  use  as  tho  only 
sails  sometimes  eet  fbr  lying  to  in  heaiy  galaa. 
The  main  and  mizzen  masts  stand  nearest  to- 
gether, the  former  somewliat  aft  of  the  centre, 
and  both  of  them  nraally  are  set  raldng  or  in- 
clining aft.  The  foremast  stands  well  forward 
and  upright.  The  bowsprit  extends  ibrwaid 
over  tae  bow,  rising  at  an  angle  of  SO*  to 
its  heel  resting  in  a  step  on  the  first  deck  be- 
low close  to  the  foremast.  A  cap  ia  fixed  apon 
the  head  of  it,  presenting  a  ronnd  hole  abora  * 
the  bowsprit,  through  which  is  passed  the  spar 
called  the  jib  boom,  which  is  the  extensicMi  of 
the  bowsprit.  As  the  foremast  is  stayed  for- 
ward to  the  bowsprit,  and  several  fore-and-aft 
sails,  called  the  fore  stay  sail,  jib,  and  flying 
jib,  are  supported  on  tho  st^iys  between  them, 
it  is  essential  that  the  bowsprit  itself  be  well 
secured.  This  is  done  first  by  the  bohstay,  a 
very  strong  rope,  sometimes  double  and  triple, 
which  connects  the  outer  portion  of  the  bow- 

r",  with  the  stem;  and  by  the  bowsprit 
uds,  which  are  ropes  extending  from  the 
end  of  the  liowsprit  and  of  the  jib  boem  to  the 
bows.  Tho  martingale  is  a  stitT  brace  or  strut 
extending  down  from  the  end  of  the  bowsprit 
to  tii^ten  the  head  stays,  that  reash  from  the 
stem  to  the  extreme  end  of  the  jil>  boom.  A  yju"d 
sometimes  hangs  under  and  across  the  end  of 
the  bowsprit,  csJled  the  spritsail  yard,  support- 
ing a  sqtiare  sail  called  the  spritsail.  Tlit  ,ails 
over  the  bowsprit  are  of  triungukr  6ha|H». 
They  are  nm  op  the  stays  by  halyards  nd 
drawn  down  by  the  downhaul.  The  rope  by  * 
which  theur  lower  comers  are  mads  hoL  to  the 
dedt  is  oftUed  Uie  sheet ;  thb  is  also  Uie  name 
of  the  ropes  by  which  the  lower  corners  of  tho 
square  sails  are  hauled  out  to  the  ends  of  the 
yards.  Of  the  courses  or  lower  square  sails 
the  comers  on  the  lee  side,  which  in  sailing 
on  a  wind  are  hauled  aft.  are  secured  by  sheets ; 
but  tlie  corners  on  the  windward  side,  which 
are  hanled  forward,  are  made  fast  to  the  deck 
by  ropeg  called  tacks.  It  is  with  reference  to 
tending  these,  to  shifl  tiieiu  as  the  yard  swings 
in  going  about,  that  the  preparatory  order  is 
given  rit"  "Tricks  and  sheets."  succeeded,  as  the 
evolution  is  com{)leted.  by  "Let  go  and  haul." 
The  braesa  are  the  ropes  by  which  the  yards 
arc  awnnfT  ronri'l.  Tim  sail  is  made  to  lie  still 
flaOer  by  bowlines  which  are  attached  to  the 
leach  or  edge  of  the  aooare  sails  and  paas  fot^ 
ward.  In  sailintr  .i<  vli^c  to  the  winu  as  pos- 
sible, the  weather  bowline  is  liauled  taut. 
wbiBoa  the  azpiasdaii  *' to  sail  on  a  bowfiMb** 
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or  "  nn  n  taut  bowline,"  for  Irinfr  tip  rincir'  fa  Trm<5f  >i(>  for-rrnrrl  rn  flie  line  of  the  !:<  cl.  Ai 

the  wiuil.   la  ramiing  large  or  tuli  bel'ura  th«  the  wind  draws  further  forward  the  nUs  m 

wind  the  ywds  are  set  at  right  angles  to  the  traoed  ftarttier  rourtd,  so  tiuii  Umt-  imt 

line  of  the  keel.   The  head  sails  are  partially  receive  it  upon  their  after  side.    The  wine  of 

becalmed  hj  the  alter  oues,  and  the  fore-and-  conm  ebrikee  th^  to  a  greater  disadvantasc 

aft  sails  over  the  bowsprito  are  of  no  servfoe^  I3ie nearer  tiictr^hme  approadiealto  dir€<tkn; 

the  progress  of  tlie  ship  therefore      not  so  Init  so  long  as  it  impin^'i'ji  oven  obliquely  upca 

rapid  as  with  the  same  wind  on  the  quarter  or  their  alter  aurfaoe,  a  portion  of  the  force  is  ex- 

abeam  and  filling  all  the  sails.   In  order  to  erted  to  press  out  the  sails  in  a  forward  diree- 

epread  a  greater  surface  of  canvas  when  the  tion,v  hi]o  the  remainder  passes  uadMi^aloqf 

winds  arc  li^ht  and  fn'w,  provision  is  made  for  the  plane  of  the  sails.    Tlie  former  portkn 

le^;theaing  the  yardarins  by  means  of  booms  tenda  to  push  the  ship  directly  in  a  coarse  tt 

«t3MA  itaddingsail  booms,  which  are  run  out  right  angles  with  this  plane ;  biit  the  shape  of 

thronprh  an  iron  ring  on  the  end  of  the  yard,  the  ship  being  opposed  to  this  Tnoremeat.  tha 

and  from  which  are  suspended  the  studding-  force  idso  is  resolved  into  two,  ouo  ac*tijig  u 

SaNa.  With  a  side  wind  these  sails  are  advan-  propel  the  ship  sidewiae  and  the  other  foi  wC 

tnn:eonslr  carried  on  the  weather  side.    The  Thus  this  la--*t  nsidt  may  ].rnve  effeetivc  *rvv-- 

assemblage  of  ropes  upon  a  ship,  many  of  when  the  head  of  the  ship  is  jiomted  obliquely 

whioh  hare  already  been  named,  are  known  toward  tiie  wind,  as  menttotied  of  lh«  ci^i^ 

as  the  rig^'ing.    Tlioso  which  nm  fixed,  as  the  ships,  at  an  angle  of  40" or  Afi".  nnd  in  the  cat 

shrouds,  atAjB^         are  called  the  standing  of  ordinary  sailing  frigates  at  an  angle  of  60'. 

rigging ;  and  llie  rwt,  as  the  halyards,  sheets,  Though,  when  sailing  thus  partially  townrd  iSm 

and  taekn,  are  the  running;  rifrf^in?.     Sails  wind,  l)Ut  a  sniiill  i>orti(>n  ot'  it^^  I'ropellixig 

are  farther  described  in  the  article  8ail. —  effect  is  available,  something  is  recovered  by 

WMking  the  Ship.   The  manner  in  which  a  its  greater  force  oaneed  by  running  against  it'; 

ah^  works  at  sea  depends  in  great  part  upon  while  in  sailing  in  the  opposite  direction  ia 

the  load  she  carries,  nnd  where  it  i«  placed,  effect  is  diminished  by  running  away  from  :t 

With  but  little  weight  bhe  is  uueouifortably  If,  after  Palling  for  any  time  with  the 

toaaed  ahont^  and  is  drifted  olf  to  leeward  shar|>ly  braced,  the  head  of  the  vessel  can  be 

when  sailing  on  the  wind.    With  sufficient  brought  round,  so  that  the  sails  shall  fill  on  ih« 

baUast,  this  may  be  placed  so  low  that  the  other  side,  the  ship  will  proceed  on  the  other 

sUp  ia  badlf  balaneea  and  rolls  violentlj,  or  tack  on  a  line  reaching  further  and  fostherla 

It  moy  be  too  near  the  end«»,  cansin?  her  to  the  windward  of  that  before  passed  nvcr.  and 

tiitch  heavily.    A  fair  distribution  of  the  cargo  thus  by  a  huccessiuu  of  zigzags  progress  ia  oc*' 

u  important,  and  the  placing  of  all  the  heavier  tinnally  made  against  tiie  conrse  of  tho  wiad. 

articles  near  tlie  bnnom  only  when  they  can  This  i?  r-illod  beating  to  windward,  and 

be  partially  counterbalanced  by  other  freight  taming  of  the  ship  toward  the  wind  and  thesee 

ftt  ^e  upper  portions.   Particular  reftrenee  vovno  is  taddng.  This  is  done  an  fcDovt; 

slionld  he  driven  to  the  trim  f>f  tlie  ship,  nr  lier  The  helmsman,  having  earefully  kept  the  head 

proper  proportionate  draught  forward  and  aft,  of  the  ship  as  near  the  wind  as  practicable 

aadetennfned  by  experience.  Many  ftatTeisels  with  the  adls  remidning  full,  at  the  order  pets 

are  sailed  at  >L  w  rates  through  neglect  of  this  the  helm  gradually  down,  and  noon  after,  it 

precaution.  It  is  stated  that  the  finely  modelled  another  order,  ''hard  a-lee."   As  the  head  of 

old  ships  of  the  Spaniards  when  captured  by  the  vessel  is  thus  brought  up  toward  the  wii;4, 

tiie  English  never  sailed  remarkably  well,  for  the  head  fore-and-aft  sails  are  let  fly  lyf  eaidof 

the  reason  that  the  Fn^'li-^li  did  not  understand  off  their  ^^}^eets,  so  that  they  shall  present  the 

their  proper  trim,  and  invariably  loaded  them  least  impediment  in  the  way  of  this  luovemeaL 

ao  heavily  forward  as  to  make  their  draught  The  spsikker  on  the  contrary  is  hauled  mors 

equal  at  the  bow  and  stem,  when  they  should  toward  the  centre,  that  the  w'u^j]  contin,iin<:  to 

have  set  deeper  aft.  The  principle  upon  which  strike  it  may  push  the  stern  round  the  other 

n  vessel  is  mode  to  advance  against  the  wind  way.   Soon  the  square  sails  on  the 


maybe  explained  as  follows:  Sustainor^  in  a  oatrh  nbnck,  or  receive  the  wind  i«n  tlieir  for- 

state  of  equilibritun  in  the  water  by  the  equal  ward  side.   This,  while  it  checks  the  headway, 

pressure  of  this  fluid  aroond  the  hnll,  she  is  also  tends  to  throw  the  bowadB  itarther  roano. 

readily  susreptihle  to  any  force  applied  to  The  after  yards  are  then  swnnj:  for  tho  v  ind  to 

change  her  poution.  Thia  involves  a  move-  strike  them  on  the  oth^  side,  and  the  same  is 

ment  of  the  water  to  admit  her  passage  through  next  done  to  the  head  yards.  As  fte  sails  fll, 

it.    On  the  line  of  the  keel  this  eiisily  takes  the  ship  soon  patliers  headway  on  the  ni  w 

^ace  from  the  wedge-like  shape  of  the  hull  taek.   Fore-and-alt  rigged  vessels  are  much 

fitted  to  deare  the  water ;  but  a  movement  better  adapted  for  working  to  windward  than 

side  wise  is  resisted  by  the  great  body  of  water  those  with  square  sails.    Their  sails  keep  full 

pressing  against  the  Iiull  for  its  fiill  len^^h.  at  a  smaller  angle  with  the  wind,  and  in  going 

Whenever  therefore  the  sails  are  tilled  ]>y  a  about  or  tacking  they  do  not  lose  headway,  bat 

breeze  blowing  against  them  from  behind,  even  even  run  some  distance  directly  lo  the  eye  of 

if  nt  n  <  on«»iderable  an^rle  with  the  length  of  the  wind,  which  other  vessels  are  prert  nfed 

Liiu  ^ip,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  her  motion  fixun  doing  by  their  great  squitfe  saik  iliiiflg 
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ibaok.         A  storm  comes  np  at  sea,  the  tirst 
precaution  is  to  Bhort«a  aail.    The  lighter 
are  taken  in  and  faiied,  and  the  topsails 
m  llnfe  i&Bgle-re^ed,  and  next  donble-reefed ; 
Tiainsail  is  reefed:  mixren  topsail  close-reefed; 
aext  tbe  fortj  uud  maiu  topsail  tho  same;  moiu- 
mil  is  then  furled  and  the  jib  also.   The  fore- 
sail is  then  roofed  and  the  mizzen  topsail  is 
Lurled.    The  miun  spencer  may  now  bo  &eL, 
and  the  fore  topMjIftirled  unless  the  ship  is  too 
i't With  close-reefed  main  to])sail  and  reefed 
loreaaii,  with  the  main  spencer  and  stajr  sails, 
the        isBowiiiidwgood  Bkilftrttitlitfnin- 
irHijr  or  lying  to.    With  increflsinfr  wind  and 
the  ship  ijing  tov  tbe  foreeaii  may  be  taken  in, 
and  the  rail  be  •lilt  fttrtibar  rednoed  to  gooM- 
v.  ingin^  the  iii:iiti  topsail,  which  is  hauling  up 
tLio  weather  clew  and  stopping  tlie  sail  down 
to  tiie  yard,  leaving  only  the  portkm  on  tbe  lee 
Bide  exposed.    When  this  is  taken  in,  the  Lust 
re«!ort  is  setting  tiirpatilin  in  tho  weather  raiz- 
zeo  rigging  of  the  ttliip.   The  practice  is  some- 
what varied  with  dinmnt  dii|ia  Mootdiiig  to 
tlieir  manner  of  workin(?.    In  cRse  tho  vessel 
does  not  lie  to  well,  she  mny  in  a  favorable  lull 
of  the  storm  be  pnt  before  the  wind,  tad  mn 
off  under  bnre  polog.    With  s.noh  resonrcea, 
ships  at  8ea  in  good  trim  with  pluutj  of  room 
TMtially  escape  in  the  severest  atoirnia,  BOta^ 
times  indood  with  tho  sails  more  or  lesa  torn, 
the  topmasts  carried  awaj,  and  occasiooalljr 
tritik  a  misxen  mast  eat  avaj  to  ease  the  v«e- 
sel,  or  other\ri-o  flisinivsted.     T!io  :rre:it  diin- 
is  in  proximity  to  land,  especially  when  it 
IS  a  lee  shore. 

SHIP  WORM,  or  Pii.k  Worm,  the  popular 
name  of  the  bivalve  shells  of  the  family  pkola- 
didcB  and  gonas  teredo  (Linn.),  so  called  from 
their  perforating  ship  and  other  timber.  The 
pholl  i-i  thiok.  short,  plobalar,  equul-vnlvcd, 
widely  open  iu  front  and  behind,  lodged  at  tho 
larger  or  inner  eztramity  of  a  cylindrical  tnbe, 
straight  or  sinnous.  partly  or  t?'iti  rely  lined  with 
white  calcareons  matter,  and  oiteu  upon  at  both 
Midi.  Tho  valves  are  reduced  to  mere  appan* 
daglMof  tli'j  fiH.^;  in  tlio  centre  nf  tln  ir  rirru- 
lar  opoiiuig  this  organ  is  protruded,  the  whole 
Hannteg  a  very  effisotiuu  boring  apparatus, 
which  is  indicated  by  their  peculiar  sliai  o, 
Btra&gUi,  arrangement  of  the  valvular  ridges, 
■id  great  aiM  <tf  the  addootcv  mnaele.  The 
animal  U  elon^rated  and  worm-like,  tiie  length 
being  due  chiedy  to  the  prolongattoa  backward 
of  each  respiratory  tube,  the  siphona  of  whloh 
are  provided  with  2  calcareous  triangular  flat- 
tened plates,  tho  pahttes,  which  are  always 
taruud  to  the  e&terual  aperture.    The  best 
kaown  speciaa  ia  the  Undo  natalie  (Linn.), 
whoso  Mleareons  tuhe-  are  from  1  to  2 J  feet 
long.    They  attack  wood  immersed  iu  sea 
w^r,  whetii«r  of  ships,  piles,  or  piersi,  boring 
m  the  direction  of  tho  prain,  an  l  turning  out 
only  for  a  bard  koot^  or  a  oompan  ion  whose 
pMssooe  they  deteot  by  the  sense  of  hearing; 
ibo  durt  of  tho  rasped  wood  i.s  introduced  by 
the  £oot  into  the  cavity  of  the  maoUe  aiul 


swallowed,  and  is  nsnally  found  filling  the  long 
intestine.  They  are  ovoviviparous,  and  the 
yonng  after  leaving  the  body  of  the  mother 
have  a  smooth  bivalve  shell,  swim  by  matBe 
of  lonjT  vibratilo  cilia,  and  creep  by  the  tonptie- 
shaped  foot;  they  soon  attach  themselves  to 
wood  and  begin  to  bore,  secretiag  tiie  oalcar&* 
Otis  tube  as  they  po  alonar;  they  grow  in  tho 
wood  and  enter  it  when  young,  as  is  evident 
from  the  external  aperture  being  too  stnall  to 
admit  the  body  of  the  enclosed  adults.  From 
the  tr(^}ioal  seas  they  have  been  introduoed 
into  the  temperate  waters  of  Enrope  and 
America,  and  in  many  places  have  been  ex- 
ceedingly deetrocUve;  in  17dl-'2  great  aiann 
wtt  nit  in  Holhuid  leat  the  dikes  afaonld  be 
destroyed  by  their  boriufM  in  the  supporting 
piles,  and  this  danger  has  threatened  more  than 
once ;  piles  tiiat  had  been  driven  (mly  6  or  % 
weeks  on  the  coast  of  Holland  have  been  found 
eaten  through  and  through ;  many  a  stout  ship, 
especially  in  the  tropics,  has  been  destroyed  by 
tmoaa  sniaQ  bivalves.  During  the  great  innn^ 
dation  iu  Holland  in  Feb.  1861,  in  which  vil-« 
lages  were  entirely  destroyed,  nearly  40,{M>0 
acres  of  cultivated  land  sabnuvged,  and  many 
lives  lost,  the  dike  of  Leenwnrdon  was  broken 
through,  giving  free  entrance  to  tbe  waters; 
from  post  experience,  there  oan  be  little  donbt 
th;it  tho  ,qft;irks  of  tho  Urcdo  had  so  weakened 
the  pil«a  as  to  invite  the  break  at  this  place. 
The  oest  protection  has  been  found  to  be  nietd 
sheathing  and  broad-headed  nails,  and  in  some 
oaaes  kyanixing  or  otherwise  poisoning  the  tim> 
bar  has  prevented  their  attacks.  Other  species 
have  been  found  whose  tubcn  extend  for  8  to  6 
feet,  with  walls  of  ^  to  ^  inch  thick,  and  some- 
times diverging  into  2;  one  burrows  in  the 
husks  of  cocoannts  and  other  woody  tropical 
fruits  floating  on  the  ocean,  making  very  crook- 
ed channels.  For  details  .see  the  a]>stract  of  a 
paper  read  before  tho  national  institute  at 
Washington,  D.  0.,  by  James  Jarvis,  Esfp.  *nv- 
ing  the  results  of  bis  experiments  since  l  h49 
on  various  kinds  of  timber,  in  the  Annual  of 
Scieutitio  Discovery"  for  1857,  p.  869. — Another 
pile  or  timber  worm,  which  will  be  b^t  men- 
tioned in  this  artlolei,  is  a  minnte  sessUe-eyed 
rnistacean.  of  the  order  uopoda.  and  genus 
iimnoria  (Leach).  The  best  known  species  is 
tbe  L.  tenbrmu  (Leach),  4  to  i  of  an  inch  long, 
rounded  at  each  end.  with  sides  parallel ;  there 
are  14  segments,  the  last  2  much  the  largest 
the  7  next  to  the  head  each  bearing  a  pair  cr 
short  lejrs ;  there  are  2  pairs  of  jaws  and  a  pair 
of  strong  mandibles,  which  are  the  boring  or- 
gans ;  the  general  color  is  olive-gray.  It  can 
swim  as  well  as  creep,  and  when  touched  rolls 
itself  intf>  a  ball  by  bendinp  down  the  head 
and  Liui  lu  tho  manner  of  tlio  commou  sow  bug, 
which  it  much  resembles.  It  was  discovered 
by  tho  late  Robert  Stevenson,  the  archit  r  ♦  of 
the  Bdl  Book  lighthouse,  iu  ib08,  aud  was 
named  and  dasorilted  by  Dr.  Leech  in  1811. 
It  is  gregarious,  and  abundant  in  some  places; 
it  attacks  by  pre£wreaoe  soft  woods,  Uke  the 
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pine  fiuttilj,  thongh  it  wili  peiforate  all  the  and  the  writings  of  Roecne  and  CasarefdiiM 

bard  woods,  as  far  as  known,  excey  t  the  teak  ian  jurisconsQlts  of  tbe  17th  and  18th  ceas^ 

and  others  of  similar  Ueusity ;  ail  wooden  ries,  reflect  the  conunerciai  asages  oi  tiisr 

strootnres  immersed  in  salt  water  are  attaeked  respective  periods,  and  are  tibe  MvodMii* 

by  it,  esi>eciiil! y  si  h  biilwarkf,  and  the  piles  and  thoritative,  nnd  nftcn  songht  ponrres  ff  ti- 

piers  of  bridgt^s,  docks,  and  canals;  it  rar^  modem  law  ot  shipping. — A  ship  is  pmout 

peffbvotes  llmidng  wood,  nnlees  it  be  conflned  nropoty,  a  ohattel;  and  mileM  aoaie  poiite 

m  timber  do<4:s.    Tfio  j  rrforations  are  gener-  law  interposes,  it  mnj  ho  transfernAl  fr 

aUjr  for  a  few  feet  bdow  low  water  mark,  and  seller  to  buyer  by  the  same  forms  that  mai 

fn  preferenoe  in  the  direotloa  of  the  grain  be-  tlw  transfer  of  ehattete  of  anjr  odier  dtieri^ 

tweeu  the  annual  rinps;  anil  their  numbers  tion;  and  in  fact  it  can  hardly  admit  of  a 

are  so  great  that  bj  the  time  one  baa  porfo-  that  an  oral  contract  soffioea  to  pass  the  pnp 

ntod  an  ineh  the  timber  ia  riddled.  Thej  are  eriy  in  a  ship,  and  that  no  written  endooitf 

common  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  are  the  sale  is  essential  to  its  validitj.  Still  it  ii 

everywhere  dcstmctive.    They  may  bo  guard-  the  ancient  usage  of  the  maritime  law  to  make 

ed  ogalutit  iu  the  some  manner  as  the  teredc.  a  bill  of  Svile  or  other  written  instnuDent  tbt 

These  destructive  creatures  hare  also  their  almost  inseparable  accompanimant  cad 

uses  in  disintegrating '^riTiken  vessels  and  wood-  denco  of  the  sale,  and  it  is  convenient  aid 

en  substances  which  would  otherwise  obstruct  proper  that  it  should  continue  to  b^  so  Bit 

iapottut  nayjgaMe  ehaanela,  and  require  great  apart  from  expediency  and  established  vmt, 

labor  and  expense  to  remove.   Other  mollusks  written  evidence  of  the  sal©  of  a  shiii  i»  mL(!i 

which  bore  into  the  hardest  substauci^  smpho-  au  e^ntial  condition  of  registration  nmitr 

lUf  UUodomus^  clamgella,  atpergillum^  mtti-  laws  of  the  United  Btatee^  the  act  of  1708  ff»- 

awwL  Ac,  wiU  be  noticed  imder  Stonb  Borehb.  viding  tliat  in  evcrv  rase  of  sale  or  transftr 

*  BmPPUfQ.  The  law  of  shipping,  the  law  there  ahall  be  wom^  iustrmnent  in  vrntxs^  m 
of  marine  inamuioey  and  the  hiw  of  n^otiable  ,  the  nature  of  a  hill  of  sale,  wUeh  shall  ndti 
paper  have  a  common  orifdn  in  tho  n-v^om  of  '  at  lenirth  the  former  certificate  of  red'tTj; 

merchants.   Xhia  custom  and  its  authority  aa-  otherwise  the  ship  shall  be  incapable  ot  \>t^ 

Mod  to  a  remote  antiquity,  and  the  bocvsto  registered  anew.  Though  the  etatate  docs itf 

wliic  b  wo  must  refer  for  it  give  iis  the  rules  prevent  tlie  property  from  vesting  in  s  futr- 

not  of  one  people  or  country  alone,  within  two  ohaaer  under  a  merely  oral  contract,  yet  iti* 

or  three  centuries  only,  but  of  the  commercial  ders  a  bill  of  sale  a  ])racticflll7  indispwdll 

world  during  many  ages.   Thus  we  find  that  formality,  because  registration,  of  w  lkh  it  i» 

many  of  tho  present  rules  and  principles  of  tho  tlio  condition,  gives  to  tlio  f^hip  all  '\m  sob^ua" 

law  of  shipping,  some  even  of  those  which  tlal  value  as  au  instrument  of  comraeree.— 1** 

might  seem  to  be  most  peculiar,  have  an  ear-  laws  which  regulate  commerce  confer  ei:  li^- 

lielr  origin  than  any  thing  in  the  oomniAn  !ft\v,  privileges  in  tbe  carrying  and  co:t>tlng  tntt* 

or  indeed  in  any  existing  system  of  law.  Even  on  United  States  sliips.    ]s o  mercluifidise  naj 

the  Boman  law,  in  the  rubric  de  lege  Bkodia  be  brought  from  any  foreSgn  oonntrr  to  ths 

de  jaetu  (concennn;'  jettison),  quotes  and  con-  except  in  American  vessel?,  or  in  v(S8e]5  W 

firms  the  law  of  Kbodes,  whose  commerce  longing  to  that  coonUy  of  which  tJic  i^'*"*^ 

flovrished  at  least  1,000  yean  before  the  Ohris-  dise  is  the  prodnot;  wnd  no  raerchandi»«  ^ 

tian  era.    In  t'  e  fragment  to  which  we  have  bo  etirricd  frorn  pdrt  to  port  in  tbe  fi^^ 

alluded,  tho  modern  law  of  Jettison,  average,  States  bv  any  foreign  vessel  unless  it 

and  oontiibatioa  is  aa  ^Ustlnctly  atated  as  in  part  of  her  oiiginii  cai^o.   Ships  intflndedw 

any  recent  text  book;  and  in  the  title      unu-  the  fishing  or  coasting  trade  must,  if  not  reg* 

(ICO  /(EAartf,  which,  however,  like  many  other  t^red,  be  enrolled  and  lioeoaed.  Inibort.a^f 

ntmoaofthe  (Wpatt/ifH^Telating to  shipping,  that  is  neitiier  registered  nor  enrolled  a>»|^ 

is  not  traceable  to  any  earlier  source  than  tlie  ceuBcd  cannot  sail  on  any  voyage  'vitn 

law  of  Kome,  we  have  the  present  rules  regu-  privilege  or  jiroteetion  of  a  national  chw^K^ 

lating  loans  on  bottomry  and  respondeutia.  or  uaiioual  papers.    This  national  chwsf^ 

Passing  over  several  centuries,  we  find  other  and  tiie  benefit  of  it  can  be  acqnired 

still  ancient  but  ufcfnl  repositories  of  tho  ens-  complifince  with  the  registry  laws.  Ili#»^ 

toms  of  merchants  and  of  the  maritime  law  in  wliicii  luay  be  registered  under  thess 

the  Contolato  dH  mare^  a  oolleotion  or  digest  those  built  v  ithin  the  United  Statesand  oirrw 

of  the  principal  rules  and  usages  established  wholly  by  citizens  thereof,  and  those  '^Fj^J^ 

among  commercial  nations  from  the  12th  to  and  condemned  as  pri2es  or  at^i"*^^'*^*^  r. 

the  14th  century,  and  in  tho  laws  of  Ol^ron  by  violation  of  law,  if  owned  wholly  l^J/ 

and  the  laws  of  Wisliy.  codes  of  maritime  zens  of  this  country.    No  ship  can  1*«J^ 

tercd  if  an  owner  or  part  owner  u«oalb'  raaii* 


usages  promulgated  about  the  12tb  or  18tb  tercd  if  an  owner  or  pc 
eentnry.  Later,  Ze  ^««d»t»,  a  boolE  of  tiie  tMi  abn 

century ;  tho  Ordonnanee  de  fa  marine  of  Louis  sul 


eentnry.  Later,  Le  ffuiden,  a  book  of  tiie  tfth  abroad,  although  a  citizen,  nnkv  1>«  ^  *  T 

of  the  United  States  or  an  '^^^^r^f^ 
XIV.,  published  in  1681,  a  work  of  the  highest  partner  in  a  meroantile  house  establBQ^*' 


exedienoe  oovering  the  whole  ground  of  mar-  d^ng  bnriness  here ;  nor  if  the  mss^fj^^^ 

itime  law;  Valines  commentaric'S  ujion  the  or-  n  i"itizen  uf  the  United  States:  ri'^r  i 
dioaooe ;  Cleirac^a  Lft  ct  cotUuma  dc  la  mer;  er  or  a  part  owner  be  a  aataralitod 
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than  a  vear.  or  in  any  f  rcicrn  country  more 
thaa  two  jeara,  anieas  be  be  a  ooasol  or  public 
mimt  oi  the  Uniled  SCataa.    If  a  i^totetad 

Aim  rican  ship  bo  sold  or  transferred  in  whole 
or  in  part  to  an  alien,  the  oertilicate  of  r^patrr 
laatt  be  deliv«rad  up,  or  the  Teaael  Is  Ibrfeitea. 
As  soon  as  a  registered  vessel  arrives  from  a 
foreign  port,  her  documents  most  be  deposited 
vith  the  collector  of  the  port  of  arrival,  and 
the  owner,  or,  if  he  does  not  reside  in  the  dis- 
trict, tlio  nifiHler  must  make  oath  that  the  regisr 
ter  cuntiiiiis  the  names  of  all  persons  who  are 
ift  that  time  owners  of  tho  ship,  and  at  the 
same  time  report  any  transfer  of  tho  ship  or  of 
■ny  part  that  has  been  made  within  his  kiiowl- 
•dia  rince  the  registry,  and  also  declare  that 
no  foreigner  has  any  interest  in  the  •^bip.  If  a 
be  transferred  while  at  sea  or  abroad,  the 
old  register  must  be  giveo  op,  and  all  the  io> 
^mreracnts  of  l.-iw  as  to  recristry  mnst  be  com- 
plied with  within  8  dayii  after  her  arrival  at 
Ihe  home  port — The  rights  of  part  owners  of 
ebipsform  an  imj^nrtanT  I  ranch  of  the  law  of 
thippiag.   Two  or  more  peraona  vati,j  become 

Eowaen  in  either  of  tinee  ways.  Theymaj 
i  a  ship  together,  or  join  in  purchasing  it, 
or  each  maj  porobaae  hia  abare  indepeodentlj 
of  the  othera ;  and  their  righta  and  obligationa 
are  the  same  in  all  these  cases.  If  the  register 
or  instrument  of  transfer  do  not  designate  spe- 
lifie  and  unequal  proportions,  part  owners  will 
be  presumed  to  own  in  equid  shares.  A  ship 
tasy  form  p<art  of  tho  sttK*k  or  capital  of  a  co- 
partnership, and  then  it  will  be  governed  in  all 
reqpaoka  by  the  htw  of  partnenUp.  Bat  part 
omer?  nre  not  nece"«arily  partners.  Any  one 
of  thciu  mji y  at  any  time  sell  his  share  to  whom 
he  will,  bat  he  cannot  sell  the  share  of  any 
other  part  owner  without  his  authority.  A 
majority  of  the  owners  may  generally  direct 
the  emf^rment  of  the  ship  at  their  diseretion; 
but  a  rourt  of  admiralty  will  interfere  to  do 
jo^oe  between  them,  and  prevent  any  one 
uoai  inflieting  iigury  on  the  others.  In  the 
ahv^T3c.>  of  tho  rest,  nnd  without  prohibition 
irxm  tbem,  one  part  owner  may,  in  the  exer- 
ohe  of  good  fidth  and  a  aoond  oaeretioo,  man- 
s;ro  the  ship  as  for  himself  and  them ;  and  tho 
«N)tracu  into  which  he  enters  in  relation  to 
tte  MudoynMot  or  preservation  of  the  ship 
Wnfl  all  the  j)art  owners  in  favor  of  an  inno- 
oeat  third  party.  In  general,  all  the  part  own- 
<tt  are  liiAAi  t»  mtii»,  or  each  one  for  the 
whole  amount,  for  all  t!io  repairs  of  a  !*hip  or 
£v  necessaries  actually  supplied  to  her  in  good 
:  but  if  it  can  be  cleany  shpvm  that  espe- 
<  ial  credit  was  given  and  intended  to  be  given 
to  one  owner  personallrto  the  exclusion  of  the 
*fter»,  tho  otiiers  cannot  be  holJen.  Charging 
^«  Rooda  to  the  afaip  by  her  name,  or  to  the 

**«hip  and  owner?«."  would  tend  strongly 

to  show  that  the  good;*  were  supplied  on  the 
^rodit  of  all ;  but  chaining  them  to  some  one 
•'•^cr  alone  would  at  least  raise  tho  asi^nmption 
that  the  Gfedit  wm  intentionally  given  to  hun 


itauk  Ono  of  die  part  ownan  geneitiny  oate 

as  ahip*8  husband.  His  ordinary  duty  an  !  an- 
thority  include  eqaipping  and  repairing  the 
ship,  taking  care  or  her  imUein  port,  fhnddi- 
ing  her  with  all  regular  and  proper  papers,  and 
making  contracts  fur  freight  or  passage.  Ho 
oannot  onleM  specially  empowoed  nudce  hmas 
anoe,  buy  a  cargo,  borrow  money,  or  surrender 
the  owners^  lien  on  the  cargo  for  ireight.  It  ia 
not  absolutely  established  whether  or  not  a 
part  owner  has  a  lien  on  the  ihares  of  other 
part  owners,  or  on  tho  whole  ves>;el.  for  ad- 
vances or  balances  due  him  on  account  of  the 
Teasel.  The  getioral  course  of  adjudication 
seems  to  be  adverse  to  this  claim  ;  yet  there  is 
some  authority  tho  otlier  way,  and  in  the 
United  State^i,  and  particularly  in  New  York, 
an  evident  dis[»n<ition  to  favor  the  lien. — Tho 
owner  of  a  .sliip  may  employ  it  in  carrying  hia 
own  goods  or  those  of  another.  He  may  carry 
the  goods  of  others  while  he  himself  retains 
the  possestdon  and  direotion  of  the  ship,  or  ho 
may  lease  it  to  oUieia.  In  the  one  oaie,  ho 
carries  goods  on  freight ;  in  tho  other,  ho  lets 
his  ship  by  charter  party.  When  goods  are 
oanied  on  freight,  the  rights  and  oUigationo 
of  ship  owner  and  shipper  arc  stnto  !  n  rally 
in  an  instrument  of  wbkb  the  origin  is  lost  in 
antk]uity,  luid  whldi  is  now  In  mdversal  nss 
among  commercial  nations  with  but  little  va- 
riety of  form.  It  b  called  the  bill  of  lading. 
It  should  contain  the  names  of  tho  consignor 
and  consignee  of  the  vessel,  of  the  ma^er,  of 
the  places  of  departure  and  destination  :  also 
tho  price  to  be  paid  as  freight,  with  primage 
and  other  chargt^'s  if  any  there  be ;  and  either 
in  tho  body  of  the  bill  or  in  tho  margin  tho 
marks  and  numbors  of  tho  things  shipped. 
The  bill  .^hntiM  be  signed  by  the  master  of  the 
ship,  who  by  the  strict  Tn.nritime  law  ha-'  no 
authority  to  ^igii  a  l>ili  of  lading  until  tho  goods 
are  actually  on  board.  One  copy  ct  the  bill 
of  lading  i^  usually  retained  by  the  master,  and 
three  copies  are  given  to  the  consignor;  of 
these  he  retina  one,  and  tho  others  ho  sends  to 
the  ci'iii^ignco,  one  <)f  tliem  with  the  g'-ods  and 
the  other  by  some  other  conveyance.  The 
bill  promises  delivery  to  tibe  consignee  or  hia 
a.>*signt.  The  oonp'gneo  may  designate  his  as- 
signs by  a  particular  indorsement,  or  he  may 
Indone  the  bill  in  bhmk.  As  the  bm  is  evi* 
dcnce  against  the  pliip  owner  as  to  the  recep- 
tion of  Uie  goods,  and  their  quantity  and  quali- 
ty, it  is  oommon  to  aay:  ^^Omitentaonknown.** 
Yet  between  tho  ship  owner  and  the  shipper 
the  bill  is  not  conclusive,  and  the  former  may 
show  that  the  goods  were  injure<l  or  destroyed 
on  the  pa«iage  by  r^son  of  some  intrin^  de- 
fect, which  wa«!  not  apparent  or  eai^ily  to  l>e 
ascertained  when  the  go.t.i:<  were  shipped.  If 
however  the  bill  has  altered  the  situation  of 
parties  relying  on  its  truth,  8o  that  either  an 
innocent  party  muat  suffer  or  else  the  ship 
owner  whose  agent  signed  the  bill  either  frau- 
dulently or  h(  »vl1t'H>ly.  it  is  lie  and  not  tho  in- 
nocent party  who  must  bear  the  loss. — ^The 
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oontraot  of  •flMi^tinent  is  entire;  therefore  ulate  the  payment  of  fivig^;  bntutkmritaf  j 

no  frei^lit  is  earned  unle^  the  wliole  is  earned  is  not  earned  except      oarrtinji  tlie  pasc- 

by  carry  lug  tli©  (cooda  quite  to  their  destina-  ger,  or  pro  rata  by  carrying  him  a 

tion.   if  the  transportatlen  is  inoomplete,  hsv-  way  with  his  consent,  it  may  be  recorai 

ing  been  internipted  br  wreck  or  other  cause^  back  when  it  hus  been  paid,  as  it  usaaUvtia 

there  ia  no  absolute  nght  of  Ireight.  Yet  there  advance,  aud  not  earned. — It  is  an  umu 

is  ft  ocNQeditioiial  right;  ibras  soon  m  the  ship  principle  of  the  maritime  Isw  thsk  Ai^mi 

receives  the  jroods,  it  not  only  coraes  under  cjirc-n  Jj  ivo  r(c'.ri'('>''al  duties  orttlilicafu'Es^ici 

the  obligation  of  carrying  tiiem  to  their  desd-  are  mutually  pledged  for  the  perfarnumd 

nalioii,  but  at  Uie  same  time,  or  periiaiia  more  theee  duties,  ta        words,  not  «»ly  k  tti 

exactly,  (>Ti  }  t  caking  (ground  an(l  btf^iiiniii^' tlio  owner  i  f  the  sbip  bound  to  the  owner  of  ti« 

Yoyage,  ao<juires  the  right  of  so  carrying  them,  cargo,  as  soon  as  he  receives  it,  to  lak  x 

Therefore,  if  any  intermption  intervene,  the  properly,  to  take  care  of  it  wMle  onbotfiti 

sltip  owner  has  the  right  of  transshipping  the  carry  it  safely,  so  far  as  the  seawurtlii^rv 

poods  and  carryinf?  them  on  to  their  orijrinal  the  ship  i>  concerned,  to  its  destined  parttt 

destination,    "Wbeii  they  arrive  tlicre,  h<j  may  tlieu  deliver  it  uU  iu  a  proptsr  way,  but  theatiij 

clum  the  frei^  money  originally  agreed  upon,  itself  is  boond  to  tbe  oueharge  of  thest  itm. 

but  no  more,  whntevpr  extra  cost  lie  may  have  That  is  to  «»ay,  if^  by  reason  of  a  failure  ™ 

incurred.    If  the  tiliippor  please,  at  any  inter-  of  these  particulars,  the  shipper  of  ilit  poie 

medmte  port  of  the  Toyage,  to  tender  the  fiOll  la  dwiinitied,  he  may  indeed  look  to  the  ^ 

freight,  tliL-  ship  niuflt  of  conrne  deliver  up  the  owner  for  indemnity,  hut  ho  is  nntolFtfrf?* 

goods.    When  the  ship  m»»ster  certainly  will  do  ho,  becauAO  ho  may  proceed  by  pm|*rpft* 

not  or  certainly  cannot  carry  or  send  the  goods  cess  against  the  ship  itselfl  On  the  otLerloii 

forward,  the  strict  rule  of  l:av  is,  that  the  ^hip-  if  th--  >lnj>  liisohargcs  all  its  dntic?i,  the  owner 

peris  entitled  to  them  without  any  payment  may  look  to  the  shipper  for  payment  of  iuf 

ot  fteight,  So  Hie  shipper  may  always  leAne  freight,  or  he  may  keep  his  him  on  the  {Eoodi 

to  recei\  0  tlieni,  and  then  under  no  cirimi-  and  refuse  to  deliver  them  nntil  tlit-  freiebl 

itancea  ia  freight  payable,  on  the  ground  that  money  ia  paid. — An  owner,  we  have  um^b^ 

the  ofighial  contract  it  at  an  end,  and  no  new  let  hia  ship  to  others,  ^e  instmnMsitriM 

one  hius  beon  substituted,  either  exi»ressly  or  contains  the  e\  idence  of  such  a  o  nfrsft  b 

tacitly,  or  by  implication  of  law.   liut  when  called  a  charter  party,  an  ancient  iui&e,tk 

the  master  can  do  no  more  with  the  goods,  and  origin  of  which  is  not  quite  certain.  11wto> 

offers  their  delivery  in  good  faith,  the  shipper  of  the  instrument  yari^  at  course  with  tin 

ought  not  to  rcfnso  nnreasonaWy  to  rect  i  vo  barj.'ain  between  the  parties.    GenenQlj  otiy 

them.    If  they  arc  formal ly  tendered  on  the  the  burden  of  the  ship  is  let,  the  owner  hokiiw 

one  side  and  formally  accept^  on  the  othOTi  poaseiaioiL  of  her,  finding  and  pa.ving  toasitt 

the  ori^'inal  contract  is  held  to  be  severed,  and  and  crew,  supplies  and  repairs,  and  MvifaBU 

nowlreight;y;(>  ntila  isdue;  and  however  they  her  as  is?  agreed  unon.   Sometimes,  bowe** 

may  come  into  possession  of  the  shipper,  if  tlio  owner  lets  his  ship  as  he  mif^t  tola  j'^*'''^- 

their  original  value  IiaB  been  incroafcd  by  the  and  the  hirer  takes  possesion,  niar«.uaTie^ 

partial  transportation,  the  courts  are  disposed  supplies,  and  even  repairB  her.   'llic  <'^>^ 

to  give  the  ship  owner  a  proportionate  share  party  shoiild  designate  particularly  the  !>bir>^ 

of  the  freight.    Th o  goods  are  to  be  delivered  master  and  the  parties:  should  dv^crit* 

by  the  bill  of  lading  in  good  condition  excepting  ship  generally  and  particularly  as  to  h^^f^ 

**  the  dangers  of  the  seas,"  and  snob  other  rialcs  nage  and  eapaeity ;  shoold  dengnate  c^**'"^ 

or  perils  us  may  be  expressed.    Damage  caused  what  parts  of  the  sliij)  are  let,  and  v^h?*  r'-* 

to  goods  by  an  excepted  risk  is  therefore  the  if  any  are  reserved  to  the  owner  or  to  theB*" 

loss  of  the  shipper  or  consignor,  and  not  the  ter  to  carry  goods,  w  for  the  P^T^'''*'!^ 

loss  of  the  owner.  But  if  goods  are  lost  in  sub-  tion  ;  should  describe  the  voyage  or  rh" 

stance,  even  if  not  in  form,  as  if  sntrar  i??  washed  of  time  for  which  the  shii)  is  hir^  vith 

out  of  boxes  or  hogsheads,  or  wine  leaks  out  particularity;  and  should  .set  forth ^ by ^ 

of  casks  by  reason  of  injury  sustained  from  a  thedemnrrage,t}ic  obligations  upon  eiti>«r!«i^ 

peril  of  the  sea,  though  the  master  may  deliver  in  respect  to  the  navigation  or  fumishi"? 

the  hojisheaUs  or  ( risks,  this  is  not  a  delivery  of  the  ship,  and  all  the  other  particular*  « 

the  8U[:ar  or  of  the  wine,  and  no  freiplit  is  due.  bargain ;  Ibr  n  ft  ia  a  written  instrumeDt.  tw 

But  freij?ht  must  be  paid  if  the  poods  are  in-  charter  party  cannot  be  vriried  by 

jured  or  actually  peri^  and  disappear  from  dence.   Lay  days  are  those  which  Ji^e  ^"'^ 

any  internal  defeet  or  decay  or  change ;  Hiat  tiie  diarterer  ftv  loading  or  mdoa^inj?  tM  t 

is.  from  causes  inhereiit  in  tlio  pnoils  them-  sol.    They  are  counted  from  the  ^^^^ 

selves.   If  goods  are  delivered,  although  dam-  sliip  at  her  dodc,  whar^  or  other  P^**^  ^ 

aged  and  deteriorated  from  fimltaibr  whifA  the  eharge,  and  not  ftom  ber  arrival  *^ 

ship  owner  is  resiKini^ihlL-,  as  bad  stowaire,  of  destination,  unless  otherwi.H>  arr-'H.. 

deviation,  negligent  navigation,  or  the  like,  the  absence  of  any  custom  or  Wf*^  ','.,^1^ 

freight  is  dve,  the  amount  of  the  damage  being  contrary,  Sundays  are  computed  b  ^   '  ^ 

first  deducted.    Theruk  s  in  respect  to  passage  tion  of  lay  days  at  the  port  of  ^»^>^J  p 

iponey  are  qoiteanalogoui  to  those  whiohreg*  if  the  oontraot  ^teoifiea '^woikiag  i*]' ^ 
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5-xadAji  and  holidara  are  excluded.    If  more 
time  than  these  agreed  lay  dajs  is  occopied^  it 
most  be  paid  for,  and  the  amount  thus  paid  is 
call«l  demarrage.    By  the  charter  party  the 
hirer  (or  charterer)  asaally  agrees  to  pay  so 
mtsch  demarragc  a  day.    If  time  be  occupied 
Id  repairs  of  the  ship  which  arttnide  neoewary 
w;th<>::t  tli'j  fa  i!t  of  tho  owner  or  master  or  of 
Ui«  »hlp  iisiil'i,  iluX  'is^  it  tb«;y  do  not  arise  trum 
her  original  an«eaworthiQe$8,  the  charterer 
piays  during  this  timo.    Bnt  jroncnillj  speaking, 
iliore  ia  no  claim  tor  demurrage  uu  tlie  char- 
turn  for  anjr  deUj  which  h  induced  bj  the 
acdoa  of  the  elements,  as  ice.  tide,  or  tempest, 
or  from  any  act  of  government,  or  from  any 
real  ditabUity  of  the  consigiiee  which  ooold  not 
be  impnted  to  his  own  fti  t,  or  t*)  liis  own  wron;z- 
fol  MglecC   The  contract  of  charter  par^  may 
W  tfiwnlved  by  the  parties  by  miitod  oooaeiit^ 
or  %ri:lu>a*  their  coUx-nt  by  any  circuinstiince 
vhich  renders  the  contract  illegal ;  m  for  ex- 
Wmcp^,  a  deelaration  of  war,  an  embargo,  or  a 
blocl^l'-. — In  tae  navigation  of  the  ship,  the 
whole  care  and  supreme  command  are  intrusted 
to  ttM  master.    He  must  see  to  every  thing 
tiiit  respects  her  condition,  including  her  re- 
piira,  supplier,  loading,  and  unloading.    He  is 
principally  the  agent  of  the  owner,  but  is  to  a 
certain  extent  the  a?ent  of  the  shipper  k  :  i  f 
!be  insurer,  and  "f  all  who  are  irit*Te>ted  la  tho 
property  under  hu  chiirgv.  Much  of  hi^  authori- 
ty MJifant  of  the  owner  qifiiigs  from  neaewily. 
In  a  case  of  e^ttreme  necessity,  he  may  eren 
■e;i  tiie  ship ;  he  may  pledge  her  for  a  debt  hy 
ft  boCtoBary  bond;  he  may  ohaiter  b6f  fstt  % 
royajre  or  a  term  of  time :  and  may  raise  money 
for  repairs  or  iucur  a  debt  therefor,  and  make 
bii  owners  liable.   The  necessity  whieh  ereat^ 
the  aothority  for  tht—-  .acts  mast  be  prentcr  in 
socao  eases  than  in  others.   Thus  a  sale  is  jus- 
tified only  when  tlie  neeeaaity  is  extreme  and 
urgent,  and  w!i:n  snch  a  coar>e  seems  to  bo 
the  only  one  fur  preserving  to  the  owners  or 
hMiiers  any  part  of  the  elnp^s  Tsloe.  Tlie  ne- 
cessity wh;>  h  a  ithorizc-^  a  pled;!:e  by  bottomry 
maj  be  far  less  in  degree.  Chartering  the  ahip 
ii  wnmnted  by  a  comMeiBble  meroantile  ex- 
pediency, wljiie  to  bind  the  owners  for  the  ex- 
pense of  repairs  and  sappliea  it  is  sufficient  if 
Ihey  were  such  ss  the  eonditioa  of  the  Teasel 
sid  the  safe  and  comfortable  prosecution  of  the 
Toya^  n  nder  proper.   Generally  the  master 
has  nutliiag  to  do  with  the  careo  between  the 
lading  and  the  doliverj;  bot  u  the  necessity 
arisea.  be  may  sell  th<>  carjro  or  a  part      it  at 
an  intermediate  port  if  he  cannot  carry  it  or 
transmit  it,  and  it  must  perish  before  he  can 
r-  c«:%-o  spo(  I*ie  ordor>.    So  he  may  sell  it  or  a 
f*rt  of  it,  or  pk- J,,'0  it  Ly  m«aii3  of  a  responden- 
tia bond,  in  order  to  raise  money  for  the  oom- 
r-'^n  Lenefir.    .\  l  ond  <>f  respondentia  is  much 
lii^  iuuue  tlilixg  as  to  the  cargo  that  bottomry 
M  as  to  tho  ^hip.  It  secttree  money  borrowed 
at  m.krilirno  in'^-Test  and  on  maritirr-e  risk  by 
pledge  of  ihv  goodie  and  the  debt  u  discharged 
when  the  goiHls  perish.  TheovMrkli^ 
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for  the  ma«ter'(?  wrong  doinrs;  that  is.  for 
every  injury  done  by  the  master  while  acting 
in  that  capacity.  For  example,  if.  from  went 
of  skill  or  care  while  navigating  the  ship,  he 
runs  another  down,  tho  owner  b  liable  for  the 
collision ;  but  not  if  the  master  when  on  shore 
or  even  on  his  own  deck  quarrels  with  n  mm 
and  beats  him. — Under  our  pilota;:e  laws,  ©rery 
ship  entering  or  leaving  a  harbor  niuit,  within 
certain  limits,  aoeept  the  eerrices  of  a  pilot  if 
they  are  offered,  or  pay  the  pre^ribed  fees  even 
if  those  services  are  declined ;  and  if  a  ship  nes- 
lect  to  teke  s  pilot  when  it  ahonld  sad  osn  do 
so,  tho  owners  will  bo  answerable  in  damajrea 
to  shippers  or  others  for  any  loss  which  may 
be  eensed  by  such  neglect  or  refusal  Am  soon 
as  the  pilot  stands  on  dork  he  has  control  of 
the  ahip)  and  is  answerable  for  any  dxmiage 
resoltiiig  ftom  his  own  negligenoe  or  dcAoilt. 
Yet  it  remains  the  master's  duty  and  power,  in 
ca^  of  obvious  and  certain  disability,  or  dan- 
gerons  ignorance  or  error,  to  disobey  the  pQot 
and  dispossess  him  of  his  authority. — See  also 
Aterage,  Bottombt,  HALYAOKf  SsjucAs:,  and 
Stoppaos  nr  TsAKsmr. 

SHIKAZ,  a  city  of  Persia,  capital  of  the  pror- 
ince  of  Fars,  and  formerly  of  the  kingdom,  situ- 
ated on  a  beautiful  elevated  plain,  115  m.  £.  N. 
£.  from  Busbire :  pop.  estimated  at  80,000.  ft  is 
enclosed  by  walls  neariy  4  m.  in  circumference. 
Sliiraz  formerly  coutained  many  mosques  and 
other  handsome  buildings,  but  tho  town  was 
almost  tot r-Jly  destroyed  and  l?.oon  people  kill- 
ed by  an  earcixquake  in  1S53.  There  had  also 
been  severe  earthquakes  in  1812  and  1824.  It 
stands  on  the  road  leadin?  from  Busbire  to  Is- 
pahan, and  has  a  very  considerable  trade,  though 
during  the  present  eentory  it  has  greatly  de- 
clined. Its  lapidaries  arc  said  to  be  the  best  in 
Persia.  There  are  some  mannfacturee  of  silk 
and  eotton  goods,  cutlery,  firearms,  glsm>  4e. 
Shiraz  was  the  birthplace  of  the  poet  Seadi, 
who  is  buried  in  the  neigh  borhood,  and  of  Hnfls» 
It  is  a  very  ancient  i^siee,  baring  been  foonded 
in  f)07;  there  are  rom.ains  <<f  antii|nity  in  the 
vicinitTy  among  others  the  rains  of  Peraepolia. 

SHntE.  SeeOoinrrT. 

SIIIRE,  a  river  of  E.  Africa,  one  of  the  lar- 
gest affiuents  of  the  Zambesi,  and  oaie  of  tlie 
outlets  of  Lake  Nyasse  in  1st  14*  98'  8.  II 
has  a  southerly  course  of  about  S50  m.,  and 
discharges  its  waters  into  the  Zambesi  about 
80  m.  above  the  apex  of  the  delta.  It  is  navi- 
gable throughout  its  course  except  aboat  83  m. 
of  rapids,  and  at  the  point  where  it  i««ie«  from 
the  lake  is  nearly  150  yards  wide  and  12  to  15 
feet  deep ;  at  its  entrance  into  the  Zambesi  it 
is  a  mile  in  width.  The  country  through  which 
it  iiows  is  salubrious  and  well  adapted  to  the 
culture  of  <  t  :  oa  sod  grain. 

SHIRLEY.  J.\MKs,  an  En;:lish  dramatist, 
bom  in  London,  Sept.  13,  15^0,  died  Oct.  29, 
1669.  He  was  p^aduated  at  Catharine  hafl, 
Canibridire.  entered  holy  orders,  and  was  ap- 
pointed to  a  living  near  Sk  Albans,  Uertford- 
ahiM,  wbkh  ha  soob  after  leqgned  in  oense- 
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qiirnce  of  having  becomo  a  Roman  Catholic. 
After  a  few  years  of  drudgerj  as  teacher  in  the 
fchool  of  St  Albsna,  he  settled  abont 
1625  in  T.orulon  and  became  a  writer  for  the 
■ta^e.  He  hod  produced  altogether  33  pUjSi 
wh«n  parliament  in  1648  prohibited  the  per- 
formance of  stage  ])liiys  tlirou^'liout  the  kinj^;- 
dom.  lie  fuuglit  in  the  civil  \rar»  under  tho 
earl  of  Newcastle,  and  afterward  returned  to  bis 
old  occupation  of  teaching.  Tho  great  fire  of 
Ix>ndi>n  drove  him  and  his  wife  from  their 
honm  iu  Tleet  street  into  the  suburbs,  where, 
overcome  by  fiight  and  fatigue,  thoj  both  died 
on  the  ''amc  day  and  were  bnried  in  the  same 
grave.  SlurUy's  plays  are  uo  longer  acted, 
with  the  exception  of  the  *'  Traitor,"  partly  re- 
cast by  Slicil  and  produced  at  Covent  Garden 
theatre  in  1819jUud©r  tho  title  of  "Evadne,  or 
the  Btatne.**  The  only  collection  of  his  dra- 
matic and  poetical  %vork^  is  that  of  Gifford  and 
Dyoe  (a  vola.  8vo.^  London,  1833). 

SHOA,  a  kingdom  of  N.  E.  Africa,  in  Abye- 
amia,  between  lat.  8*  30'  and  H"  N.,  and  long. 
88*  and  40°  80'  E. ;  pop.  estimated  at  2,500,000, 
of  whom  about  1,000,000,  in  Slioa  proper  and 
Efut,  are  Christians  of  tho  Coptic  church,  an  ! 
the  remjiindor  Mohammedans  in  tho  eastern  and 
pagans  in  the  southern  dependencies.  Capital, 
Ankober.  Tho  limits  of  tlio  kingdom  arc  not 
very  well  defined,  and  arc  being  extended  as 
opportuuily  ott'cis.  Tho  Adul  desert  bounds  it  to 
the  E.,  tho  river  Uawash  to  the  S.,  the  Abai  to 
the  W.,  and  tho  country  occnpied  by  the  tribes 
of  the  Mohammedan  Gal  las  to  the  N.  Shoa 
oomrirts  of  a  series  of  plateaux  varying  from 
3,000  to  10,000  feet  in  height  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  Tho  £.  part  of  the  kingdom  is 
etdled  Efat,  and  the  deaoent  toward  ttie  Adal 
desert  is  rapid.  The  S.  part  termitjates  in  a 
broad  plain;  and  in  the  W.  and  centre  ia  the 
▼alley  of  the  Janmia,  abont  8,000  feet  abore 
the  sea,  with  high  mountnins  ri>ing  from  its 
surface  both  N.  and  S.  Shoa  is  watered  by 
numerous  streama;  the  aoil  ia  fertile,  and 
large  eropa  of  grain  are  raised.  It  U  said  that 
there  are  21  specie.^  of  wheat  in  tho  kingdom. 
The  higher  lands  are  used  chiefly  for  pastur- 
age. The  valleys  are  very  beautiful  and  weW 
wooded,  but  in  summer  they  are  hot  and  un- 
healthy, and  particularly  subject  to  fever. 
They  prodnce  coffee,  cotton,  drags,  and  differ^ 
cnt  sorts  of  dyo  woods.  Iron  ore,  snlphur, 
and  coal  are  abnndant,  hut  the  inhabitants 
have  not  yet  leanied  to  tnm  tho  last  named  to 
account.  Shoa  has  but  little  external  trade, 
and  its  i'urcign  commerce  is  carried  on  nrinci- 
pally  through  the  ports  on  the  coast  of  tbe  aea 
of  Bab-el -Mandeb.  Tlie^e  ports  are  from  150 
to  300  m.  dist^t,  and  tho  difficulty  of  trans- 
porting goods  across  the  desert  is  very  great 
Gold  oust,  spices,  gums,  ostrich  feathers,  and 
ivory  are  tho  chief  exports,  but  some  of  tlicso 
articles  merely  pass  through  the  country  from 
the  surrounding  territories.  Cotton  cloth  ia 
mannfacturod,  arxl  t)it:>  luitives  work  in  ircn, 
brass,  copper,  »Sw;.^bhoa  was  formerly  a  prov- 


ince of  Abyssinia,  and  is  still  nomiii:iIlf  &  4» 
pendency  of  it.  (See  AsTssnaA.}  The  famd 
fporemment  ia  an  abaolnte  monaraiy,  and 

f?0,000  soldiers  can  be  muster,  d  t:j«r  n  ts,  cmtd 
emergency.  The  British  govcranu^t  s^  a 
expedition  to  Shoa  in  1S41  under  M^or  BjoIl 

Avbo  iiej^'otiated  a  treaty  and  e>tublishedfiiea% 
relations  between  the  two  powers. 

6H0DDT,  a  rag  wool  obtained  from  <2 
blankets,  stockings,  carpets,  flannels,  tzl 
now  largely  empbvyed  together  with  the 
lar  article  culled  mungo,  obtained  Croc:  ■■  I 
WooUon  ^larmenta  and  tailors'  clippini^  s. 
mixing  with  new  wool  for  manufactnrin^r  a 
riety  of  cloths,  chiefly  pilot  cloths,  pcter^hATi. 
&v.  In  some  of  these  rag  wool  consUtnteazcs 
tenths  of  the  whole  material.  In  some  part^  f 
England  tho  business  of  working  op  wo..!:^! 
rags  has  of  late  yeara  become  very  ext^ti^ru. 
Altogether  about  50,000.000  lbs.  of  woollen 
worsted  rags  ore  annually  torn  to  pi^c^ea 
converted  into  abont  40,000,000  lbs.  of 
and  sbocldy,  worth  about  £sno.oro.  Tlie  ^l-l 
dy  is  rated  at  4d,  per  lb.  and  tho  muxiigo  al  ii. 
Abont  one  third  of  the  whole  amoiuit  of  Hist 
wool  is  produced  at  the  town  i>f  P.;.tley  in  tI' 
west  riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  the  rcmaio  J^r  > 
the  product  of  neighboring  towns.  The  rs^- 
pass  through  a  mimbLT  of  hands  in  thocoBSM 
of  preparation  for  the  powerful  machines  ct. 
ployed  in  tearing  them  tu  libres.  In  iLj 
United  States  shoddy  has  become  a  n)aIl^fi^ 
ture  of  considerable  imiuirtance,  and  the  i> 
ticlo  is  also  imported  frum  England.  Six  h> 
toriea  in  the  atate  of  New  York  arc  cngaqpr^  b 
its  production,  in  tbe  totrns  of  "Waterrr-:. 
Troy,  Newburg,  and  Marlborough.  Its  pft?- 
ence  in  fabrics  is  detected  in  wearing  ganB«c:a 
by  tlio  colU'ction  of  roll.-*  of  short  avooI  bet»-  -i 
the  cloth  and  the  lining.  Tho  sale  of  thicAis 
is  already  a  branch  of  boaineaa  of  some  imptf' 
tt&ee  in  Cedar  .'^treet,  New  York. 

SHOE,  a  covering  for  the  foot,  coisinoio^ 
made  of  leather.  Tf  fomiahed  with  a  top  for«r 
closing  tho  lower  part  of  the  leg,  the  article  i> 
called  a  hoot ;  but  a  general  dc8crii>tion  of  tl:.' 
various  coverings  for  the  feet  tuay  properly  U 
given  uiub  r  tho  present  heading.  Tlie  oMetf 
form  is  that  of  the  pandnl,  a  (Int  ^tilc  to  beiror:! 
under  tho  foot,  aiid  securvd  to  it  by  ilionrs,  rci 
of  which  passed  over  4  of  the  toc?i  jtkI  1  : 
tho  great  and  r ond  toe.  The  aiK  i^ut  Erj> 
tiaus  made  sandals  of  leather,  and  others  lor'Jl* 
priests  of  palm  leaves  and  papyraa.  SpecisMM 
from  their  tomb?  are  preserved  in  the  Bri'M 
museum,  formed  of  strips  of  palm  leaf  nicely 
ted  together  and  ffamiahed  vitii  banda  of  t2» 
stem  of  the  pajiv ru.=!.  The  Ilcbrows  made  U5«  : 
similar  protections  for  the  feet,  somettmea  form- 
ed of  mien  and  of  wood,  while  thoae  fbr  roV 
dierswerc  of  brass  or  iron.  Among  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans  the  use  of  shoes  was  not 
general.  Spartan  youths  were  trained  to  co 
barefoot  and  the  heroes  of  Homer  are  nsi- 
filly  de  -  ribc'd  as  without  .'^hoes  when  .nraed 
lur  battle.    iSocrutes,  Fhociou,  and  Cato  lix- 
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^TLtiy  w«oi  iNurefbot  The  ftnaleK,  fcowiw, 

r«5  ahoea,  and  their  iiso  finally  became  nni- 
:yuL  Great  diversitj  prevailed  ia  tboir  iAah< 
I,  and  tiie  Mveral  aorta  wera  named  fhna 

>  i>er8on  wLo  introduced  them  or  from  the 
-o-a  whence  they  came;  as  the  "shoes  of 
cibiadea,"  "Persian,"  "Cretan,"  "Athenian 
^aa^**  iut.  Tht  Laoedsmoiuffiia  wore  red 
■>ea,  and  the  same  were  pnt  on  by  the  chief 
kg-iatrjitea  of  Rome  ou  ccromouiiil  occasious. 
kt>  ealc&tu  was  litLe  modern  shoes  in  form, 
vering  the  whole  loot,  and  tied  with  latchota 

strings.  Those  of  souaturs  and  pairioians 
?Fe  hi^^  fike  boskins,  ornamented  with  an 
>ry  crescent,  and  called  calcci  lunatL  Some 
•ro  made  with  tops,  and  of  all  lengths,  even 
tli«  wboto  leg ;  these  were  <Milled 
f//;u'/j^t  and  cothurni.  The  tops  v,  ,  f. 
ri  of  the  akins  of  wild  animala,  laoing  up  ia 
mt,  and  mrnamented  at  the  upper  extremtty 

■"i  the  jjaws  and  ht-ads  arraniied  in  a  flap 
at  turned  over.  The  skin  was  dyed  purple 
'  some  other  bright  color,  and  great  care  was 
idently  taken  to  procure  an  exact  fit,  as  ap- 
drs  in  tlie  rcprci^entations  of  the  shoes  nptm 
icieat  statue::^.  Tliey  were  variously  oraa- 
«nted  with  Imlkatloiia  of  Jewels,  ana  aome- 
ncs  with  cameos.  It  was  common  to  make 
tem  open  at  the  toe,  so  that  this  part  of  the 
>ot  was  left  ex|io.Hod. — ^Wooden  shoes  were  in 
•mmon  u=>^  tl  roii:rhoat  Europe  in  the  9th  and 
;th  centuries,  audi  were  worn  even  by  the  tirst 
rincM.  Great  attention  however  was  directed 
I  the  middle  ages  to  this  portion  of  the  dross,  as 
as  to  the  covering  for  the  bead  (see  Hat), 
rtd  equal  airtf  ayagaMoca  were  adopted  fa  both 
.ticlos.  The  ehoea  ;vere  worn  of  different 
oiors,  and  the  stockings  idso  were  unlike  each 
thcr,  and  of  different  colors  from  either  of  the 
li'jes.  In  the  reign  of  William  Rnfus  a  famous 
-•an,  Robert,  sTirnamcd  the  llomed,  introduced 
hoes  -with  long-pointed  toes  twisted  like  a  ram's 
orn.  Though  strongly  inveighed  against,  the 
■  y!  •  became  fa.«hionable,  and  in  the  reipti  of 

;liard  li.  Uie  poiuU  Lad  increased  to  audi 
^teiit  that  they  reached  the  knee,  to  which 
iicy  were  seciired  hy  chains  of  silver  or  gold. 

he  upper  parts  were  cut  to  imitate  the  win- 
Iowa  of  a  dttsrc^  and  the  whole  was  made  ex- 
ravagantly  conspicuous.  For  3  centuries  the 
'  •  i^Ji  popes,  anidpnblio  offioera  sought  in  vain 
y  Mohunationa,  Inilb,  and  ordera  to  bredc  vp 
'le  fasTiion.  By  act  of  parliament  in  1463  shoe- 
uakera  were  prohibited  making  for  the  "  on- 
trirUesed  ehnaea**  my  riioee  wflhjpohits  ntore 
2  inches  long;  and  afterward  excommu- 
iication  was  denounced  against  any  persons 
scaring  such.  The  extravagant  taste  was 
:>ca  directed  to  the  width  of  the  toe,  till  at  last 
^iften  Mary  was  impelled  to  restrict  this  by 

raclamation  to  G  inches.  In  the  16th  century 
hoes  were  made  of  c  kgant  hnfl^lored  B^/KHr 

1  leather,  with  tops  of  enormous  dimensions 
[•reading  over  so  widely  as  to  greatly  obstruct 

10  movement  of  the  feet  in  walking.  The 
?Qritm  wore  loeh  boot  topi^  and  after  the 


iMtontlen  of  Ohariea  If.  the  Wendi  ooatom 

was  introdaced  of  ornamenting  the  upper 
edge  with  laoe.  The  preeent  simple  form  of 
ahoe  waa  adopted  fa  the  early  pait  of  the  ITth 

century,  and  in  the  latter  portion  of  the  same 
the  shoe  buckle  began  to  be  used.  During  the 
succeeding  century  this  continued  to  bo  a  very 
conspicuous  ornament,  and  so  many  were  de- 
pendent upon  its  manufacture  in  England,  that 
when  it  be^an  to  be  unfashionable  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  pr^nt  eentory,  the  prinoe 
of  WalcH  sought  to  keep  up  the  custom  of  wear- 
ing it  for  the  sake  of  tiie  buckle  makers.  Shoi^s 
worn  by  ladlea  fa  the  last  oentury  were  some^ 
times  very  elaborate  and  costly,  made  of  bright- 
colored  ^Ik,  ornamented  witii  gold  or  silver 
atars  and  Uttdfagof  dUforeat  cobredrilkafiro^ 
t!j  >  shoe  itself  Of  all  the  diversities  of  shoes 
worn  by  various  nations,  none  are  soatrange  and 
artnfttQral  aa  the  slippers  of  the  Ol^neae  la^ea 
of  rank.  From  childhood  the  growth  of  their 
feet  is  checked  by  bandages  at  the  cost  of  ex- 
treme suffering,  and  almost  entire  inability  ever 
to  walk  withoat  asstet&nce.  They  are  thus 
onahled  to  wear  »hoes  only  8  or  4  inche>>  long, 
which  are  most  unquestionable  evidences  of 
their  high  rank.  Tlie  shoes  are  of  silk  beanti- 
f'llly  embroider.  (!  w  1th  designs  in  gold  and  silver 
thread  and  colored  eilks.  In  European  coun- 
triee  wooden  ahoea  are  in  very  general  nee 
among  tho  yieasantry;  and  though  clumsy, 
they  are  said  to  bo  comfortable  to  the  feet, 
dnrable,  and  che^.^Tn  the  mawtifaotnre  of 
fihfK'^  tiic  hiirhest  perfection  has  been  attained 
in  tiio  United  States,  due  chiefly  to  the  in- 
genuity and  enterprlae  of  the  tnechanica  of 
Massju  hii^etts.  Early  in  the  last  century  tlie 
lords  of  trade  reported  to  parliament  \ixoi  the 
greater  part  of  tne  leather  nied  fa  Kasaachn- 
setts  was  manufactured  in  the  province.  In 
Lynn,  the  making  of  women's  shoes  had  been 
a  branch  of  industry  of  some  importance  al- 
most finom  the  eariy  aettlement  of  the  place. 
The  biminesswas  conducted  by  the  fainilie-  of 
the  manufacturers,  and  witli  no  especial  >kill 
nntil  the  settlement  there  in  1750  of  a  Welsh 
shoemaker  named  John  Adam  Dagyr.  By  his 
superior  workmianship  he  acquired  Krcat  fame 
in  the  trade,  and  materially  improved  the  style 
of  th'^  v  oi  k  in  that  region  ;  so  that  in  17G4  it 
was  reported  in  the  "  Londcm  Chronicle''  that 
ahoea  for  women  were  made  at  Lynn  exceed- 
ing  in  strength  and  beauty  any  that  were  usti- 
aiiy  imported  from  lA)ndoQ.  During  tlie  revola* 
ttooary  war  Maaeaehnaetta  anpplied  great  qnan- 
tities  of  shoes  for  the  army;  but  soon  after 
its  close  the  business  was  seriously  checked  by 
large  importations.  In  Lynn  however  it  re- 
vived, ao  that  in  178S  its  exports  of  women*e 
shoes  were  100,000  pairs.  lu  1795  there  were 
200  master  workmen  employed  there,  beside 
600  journeymen  and  apprentioea;  and  aboot 
800,000  pairs  of  shoes  were  sent  away,  chiefly 
to  southern  markets.  From  the  cities  some 
were  exported  to  Bnrope,  and  also  direct  from 
LyniL  The  hnafaeii  MotimMd  ataadily  to  ia- 
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ereaae,  until  it  amounted  in  1855  to  the  pro- 
ductiou  of  C,000,UOO  pairs  of  slioes  oud.  more 
than  half  as  iniiny  boots^  valued  at  upward  of 
$4,000,000.  Other  towns  in  eastern  Massachu- 
aetta,  especially  those  engaged  in  the  tishing 
buriness,  also  entered  into  the  niunut'aeture  of 
shoes.  Tlie  fi.slierica  furnished  ubimdanco  of 
cheap  oil  required  for  preparing  tho  leather, 
also  seal  skins  (torn  Labrador  and  Newfound- 
land, and  the  fishomien  ■when  at  home  found  n 
profitable  occupation  in  converting  these  prod- 
to  4b«U' appropriate  naes.  HarblehMd  pro- 
duces over  $l,00(>.nOO  wortli  of  slioes  annually. 
Haverhill  is  an  importaot  seat  of  the  tradoi 
and  alio  Danven,  woroeater,  Mtlford,  Ablng^ 
ton,  Qiiiney,  Braintree,  and  many  oilier  towns. 
In  1B45  the  total  product  of  the  state  was  val- 
ued at  $14,799,140;  in  1860  at  $37,468,355, 
consisting  of  82,678,167  pairs  of  slioes,  and 
1 1,578,885  pairs  of  boot;?.  Tho  number  of  per- 
sons employed  was  70,559,  of  whom  43,907  were 
males,  and  32,652  females,  and  many  more  were 
supported  in  virions  pursuits  dependent  on  tbe 
trade.  In  Philadelphia  also  tho  shoe  manulao- 
tore  has  attained  eonnderablo  importanoe^  the 
product  amounting  to  about  $4,000,000  anni: 
ally.  The  city  has  long  been  famed  for  tbe 
ozoellenee  of  ite  lole  leauier  and  moroooo,  and 
its  large  su]  j  li  of  these  has  aflbrdcd  to  tho 
foreign  ahoemakers,  chiefly  Germans,  who  ro- 
side  there,  ezodlent  facUinea  for  the  proseen- 
tion  of  tlie  trade. — In  1809  a  patent  was  grant- 
ed to  DavM  Mead  Randolph  for  a  method  of 
riyeting  eolea  and  heels  to  the  uppers  instead 
of  sewing  tliem  together,  as  hod  been  before 
exclusively  practised.  He  used  a  last  sheathed 
on  the  bottom  with  an  iron  or  steel  plate.  On 
this  plate  he  laid  tlie  inner  sole,  Aid  brought 
tho  i  d  ires  of  tho  upper  leather  around,  and 
temporarily  fastened  them.  The  outer  solo 
was  thee  applied  and  secured  by  small  nails 
driven  thromjh  the  8  thicknesses  and  clenched 
against  tho  plate.  The  first  largo  manufactory 
nHth  the  use  of  machines  for  expediting  the 
operation  was  established  in  Battersco,  Eng- 
land, by  Bnmel,  the  famous  inventor,  and  it 
was  carried  on  by  the  invalid  soldiers  of  Ohel- 
sea  hospital  for  Bupplying  slioes  to  the.British 
army.  The  shoes  were  made  with  a  welt  riv> 
eted  to  tbe  edge  of  tho  outer  sole  by  small 
nail*!,  and  a  row  of  longer  nails  outside  of  these 
secured  the  whole  to  the  uppers  and  inner  sole. 
The  bottoms  were  studded  with  short  nails  of 
copper  or  iron  to  improve  tbe  wear.  A  num- 
ber of  ingenious  machine**,  worked  mostly  by 
treadles,  or  oLLerwisc  by  a  winch  turned  by 
hand,  were  devised  by  Brunei  for  the  various 
processes,  as  cutting  out  the  leather,  hardening 
^  by  rolltug,  puuching  tliu  holes  for  the  n&il^ 
forming  the  nails  from  slips  of  metal  and  in- 
serting them  in  the  holes,  both  by  one  machine, 
and  for  tbe  others  connected  with  the  securing 
of  the  parts  together.  The  machines  do  not  ap- 
pear to  li  n  e  f  n;itinued  in  use  after  1816,  when 
on  the  etitablishment  of  peace  the  demand  for  ar- 
mj  dkoea  fbll  afl^  and  naniial  labor  being  mora 


abundant  the  machines  were  of  less  m^r* 
tance.   The  wooden  peg,  now  used  tijir  fmiiKs- 
ing  probably  )  of  all  the  boot<^  and  shoes  nit 
and  which  has  largely  contributed  to  cheapo 
ing  thut»o  articles,  is  t^uid  to  have  been  invtsie, 
about  the  year  1 8 1 8  by  Joseph  Walker  of  fi^ 
kinton,  Mass.  Other  improvements  which  htrc 
also  contributed  to  the  some  end  are  T"iirbiii* 
of  more  recent  invention,  snch  as  these  ir 
mal:i!iiT  Iri-t??,  fi»r  crirajnng  the  leather,  tii 
formmg  oud  setting  the  pegs.    The  rft^'^^ 
of  sewing  machines  for  stitching  Inui  of  fkti 
wonderfully  expedited  the  manufa<  turv, 
oially  of  the  better  sorts  of  shoes.    Shoe  itok^ 
ries  are  now  large  estabfishmenta  woihal  ir 
steam  power,  the  l  iiildings  of  several  storks  _ 
height^  upon  each  of  which  distinct  braDcL« 
of  the  trade  are  condocted.    In  one  rouzn  <.h 
the  basement  is  the  steam  engine,  and  in  othm 
tho  machine?!  for  cutting  tho  leather,  roltrv  ■ 
Bbapiug  the  soles,  tkc.    In  tlie  story  abo%«.  um 
leather  is  secured  to  the  laKt  and  the  oakr 
soles  are  tacked  on  by  hand  preparatorr  to 
pegging.    The  pegging  machine  is  cm^d 
with  a  thin  strip  of  wood  100  ftei  in  kaftfi 
nnd  neatly  coiled  up  like  a  watch  spring,  lb 
w  idth  is  the  length  of  a  peg.    Prom  ^cai 
of  the  coil  at  each  revolntion  of  tlie  mehia»s 
peg  is  rlippf    otY  and  falls  into  n  cell.  rca!jto 
be  introduced  by  the  next  niuvcmeut  into  m 
place  in  the  shoe.  Thus  the  pei^  are  prodseil 
and  set  at  tho  rate  of  14  every  siccoud.  l^a 
operation  being  completed,  the  shoes  goxspu 
the  next  story,  where  the  bottoms  are  smooth 
cd  and  finished,  when  they  are  packed  in  t^-< 
cases  for  the  market.    The  stitching  cf  tii 
parts  of  the  uppers  together  to  prepare  lim. 
for  tho  last  b  done  by  sewing  maailikc<  nn  by 
steam  power  and  tended  by  women.    Su<-h  in 
the  operutions  in  general  connected  wiiL  im 
manufacture  ofwh^areealled  sale  shoes.  Esck 
establishment  is  usually  limited  to  the  prwioc- 
tion  of  only  one  sort,  uud  m  Massachosetts  tb« 
eame  exclusiven^  often  eitenda  to  all  tibs  te- 
tories  of  a  sintrlc  town.    Custom  "work  15  na^ 
upon  a  amaller  scale  and  with  much  more  carfe. 
The  best  shoemalcers,  to  seeore  ezae*  ft.  feesp 
separate  la.'^t.'*  for  each  customer,  wLi.li  m 
ohanged  as  often  as  the  change  in  the  fom  <i 
the  foot  reqnirea  a  new  fit  Tho  solea,  instwi 
of  being  fastened  to  the  uppers  by  pegging,  are 
sewed  on  with  waxed  thr^uls,  which  gives  w 
the  shoe  a  neater  appearance  and  secures  loo^ 
wear.    The  styles  of  shoes,  boots,  and  half 
boot.«»  or  bootees  are  nnmeron.«,  and  some  are 
unsurpassed  iu  graceful  appearance  and  excel- 
lent workmanship  hj  anj  nado  in  Europe. 
Until  ivitliin  a  few  years  a  decided  pnef 
ereuco  ^vus  given  to  French  l>oots  and  show; 
bnt  the  importations  have  of  late  largely  faUm 
off,  and  much  work  sold  ns  foreign  is  resIl.T 
of  domestic  production.   The  neatest  fona  of 
shoe  or  boot  now  worn  is  that  Imows  as  the 
elastic  gaiter,  an  American  iinproveniont  npots 
the  older  form  of  gaiter,  which  was  tnadi 
with  lidahMii^orbQtteaa  op  tilt  ankk.  it 
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10  jmmAtd  with  two  triangular  strips  of  ela.«t{o 
covMpited  webbinfT,  on*  ioserted  on  each  side 

the  ihoc.  rerwhittjr  to  the  top.    This  is  easWx 
scr«teb«d  open  ^ufficieatlj  far  to  admit  the 
tomtt  whm  it  contraota,  making  a  snug  tit 
mroand  the  ankle.  The  material  of  the<<?  is  calf 
akin,  wtber  pUia  or  japaoned,  the  latter  being 
known  m  fNtaat  laattMr.  (See  Japamiao.) 
— lodla  rubber  shoos  wore  f5r-^  hronjjht  from 
fiottth  America,  and  were  produced  by  the  na- 
tH«B.  wbo  eoliaetod  the  fimi  and  ran  it  in 
njoul  I-»  of  the  form*,  of  boot-;.  pIkk-si,  bottle-*.  &c. 
Tk«M»  ware  of  Teiy  rode  abapet;  battheahoea 
wwra  Bovefthelen  an  article  of  eoonnefoe,  and 
wt-re  worn  ovor  boot*  on  account  of  their  wa- 
t«r-{Hx»of  qoalitr.    Br  the  American  process 
of  micanization  (see  CAorrcnorc)  new  prop- 
artie«  were  given  to  the  India  robber,  and  with 
oniT  a  little  more  than  \  of  the  prnm  mixed 
with  ]  of  mnch  cheaper  materiaLs  an  article 
wm  acodooed  admirably  calculated  for  light 
o^fTshoe*.   The  muinfacture  of  these  for  men 
Aid  wtwnen  haa  been  prosecuted  with  great 
•nccess  and  upon  a  very  largo  scale  la  aaveral 
ill  Connecti.nit  and  N'ew  Jersey;  and 
tur  yeam  past  they  have  beeti  the  luost  favorito 
ikow  of  tlia  idad  in  the  principal  European 
cid«0.    Gntta  pcrcha  also  has  been  Inrjrelr  ap- 
pLied  to  the  same  mannfacture,  mixed  with  In- 
dia rvbbtr  and  with  other  snbetaneea. — Snow 
ifaoea,  worn  nnder  'lie  feet  to  prevent  their 
■'■tVf"g  into  the  snow,  are  light  m^lo  frames 
•f  cBi|iCieaI  shape,  Toanded  o#  in  front  and  ter- 
BBln.ttJn^  in  a  lon^  point  behind,  3  to  4  feet  in 
kngtb  and  abont  a  foot  wide  across  the  mid* 
die.   Tha  eaatral  portion  inelnded  within  tha 
jrved  outer  frame  is  till  <1  in  wirli  a  stiff  net- 
work of  atrqia  of  deer's  hide  or  moose  skin. 
H  eroai  pieea  of  wood  in  front  serves  as  a  sop" 
,'>.«rT  for  the  ball  of  the  foot,  wiiich  U  fustonod 
to  the  shoe  by  thongs  brought  up  round  it. 
The  shoes  used  by  women  are  smaller  than 
those  for  men,  and  of  a  different  shapo.  The 
feet  of  the  person  using  the  shoes  are  en- 
cased in  moccasons  of  buckskin,  sufficiently 
large  to  i^mit  3  or  4  thicknesses  of  blanket. 
The  blanket  i^  used  not  only  to  keep  the  feet 
wann.  but  alao  to  prevent  the  toes  from  being 
chaM  bj  tlie  atitega  of  hnekakin  which  are 
paswi  over  them.    In  walkinpr  with  them,  the 
foot  is  necessarily  thrown  outward  with  a. 
•wiaglBg  motion,  whieh  it  takes  s<Mne  practice 
to  s'^qritre.    The^io  shoe?,  oripin.iUy  u^ed  by 
the  northern  Indians,  are  still  manufactured 
Malaiivelj  by  them,  but  are  also  worn  by  most 
residents  of  high  nnrtlicrn  territories.  They 
are  evpocially  useful  upon  the  light  crust  that 
often  covers  the  deep  anew*  of  thoae  regiona, 
and  which  couM  hardly  bo  otherwi-^c  trnv- 
ersed.  SopwHted  upon  these,  the  hunter  easily 
namilaB  toe  deer  and  nMioae,  whose  pointed 
feet  cut  throucrh  the  gnow  ;  and  when  well  ac- 
eautooifid  to  their  ose,  he  travels  with  less  £ft- 
tlgaethan  npon  ordinary  roads  fnta  80  to  40 
iniles  a  ilar 
SaOOlbia  blABa  see  MnzoB. 
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8ffORE,  Ja!CK,  an  En  £rli?h  woman,  the  wife  of 
Matthew  or  William  ^ '  -  .  a  goldsmith  in  Lom- 
bard etreet,  I^ondon,  who  became  the  mistress 
of  King  Edward  IV.  about  1470.  She  was  ex- 
ceedioflyiteantiftd  and  amiabie.  and  Sir  Thomas 
More  say?  of  her  that  tlio  kiii;:'s  favor  she 
never  abused  to  any  man's  hurt,  but  to  many  a 
man^a  eomlbrt  and  rellefl"  Alter  the  death 
of  the  kin^  <be  became  attached  to  T.ord  TTas- 
tings;  and  when  Kichard  ill.  had  resolved  on 
the  deatmetion  of  tliat  nobleman,  he  aecnaed 
J  Lr  e  Shore  of  witchcraft  and  of  hannr'  with- 
ered hia  arm  by  sorcenr.  The  Idos,  though  ho 
aent  her  to  pnaon  and  eonftwated  her  g(H>d9, 
did  not  attempt  to  maintaining  charge  of  witch- 
craft ;  but  the  biahop  of  Loudon  caused  her  to 
do  public  penance  in  the  streets  wrapped  in  a 
white  sheet  and  with  a  taper  in  her  hand. 
After  the  death  of  Hastings,  Thomas  Lynom, 
the  Iring^s  solicitor,  was  so  fascinated  by  her 
charms  that  be  de»red  to  marry  her,  but  ap- 
pears to  liavo  been  prevent.  <1  liy  the  royal  in- 
terfureuce.  She  lived  till  the  time  of  Henry 
VIH.,  and  tradition  represents  her  aa  dying  of 
hnn:?er  in  a  ditch,  a  story  which  appears  to  ^e 
totally  wiihiiut  fuiitKiation.  Shakespeare  has 
introduced  her  in  hi  I'.ichard  lit.;**  Rowe 
has  made  her  the  pubject  of  a  trasredy ;  and  two 
French  draiuatisis,  Liadiires  and  Lemercier, 
have  produced  her  storv  on  lSb»  Flrendi  atage. 

SnoRTIIANT).    See  STE?rocRAPTrr. 

SHOT.   See  BtrLLET,  Lead,  and  BnrLB. 

SHOVELLER.  See  Duac  toL  tL  p.  645. 

STTOWKR  OF  ASI^F^     See  .Unz3. 

SHOWER  UF  SlONES.   See  Aoioum 

SHREW,  or  Siutiw  Ifocm,  the  common 
name  of  the  inscctivoronn  mammals  of  the 
iamily  torieida^  characterized  by  a  general  rat- 
like  or  monse-lilce  appearance,  elongated  and 
point>-d  niuzzle.  and  soft  fur.  The  distinct  auri- 
cle of  the  ears,  and  the  normal  size  of  the  ante- 
rior fetit,  not  nsnally  employed  in  digging,  dis> 
tingui!«h  tliom  from  the  mole?.  The  skull 
long  and  narrow,  compressed  at  the  orbits, 
malar  bono  and  zygomatic  arch  wanting ;  the 
ribs  are  12  to  14  pairs,  6  to  8  vertebne  without 
rib^.  3  to  5  sacral,  14  to  28  caudal ;  tibia  and 
iilnila  united,  clavicles  Uiin,  and  pubic  arch 
closed ;  stomach  aimple;  cmmm  in  aome  ab- 
sent, in  others  very  lar^e:  on  the  !nde<«  of  the 
body,  nearest  the  anterior  Umb!«,  and  in  some 
at  the  base  of  the  tail,  are  a  scri'  >  .  t  glands 
which  secrete  a  strong  musky  fluid.  The  tee^ 
vary  from  28  to  82 ;  there  are  2  very  large  in- 
cisora  in  each  jaw,  nearly  horizontal  in  the 
lower  and  mnch  curved  in  the  upper;  canines 
absent ;  premolars  |z§  to  flf ,  molars  ;  the 
posterior  molars  are  many-pointed,  and  the 
anterior  ones  con'i  :  the  precise  homolopie^ 
of  the  cheek  teeth  have  been  the  auliject  of 
mnch  eontrorerar.  The  anont  enAi  in  a  mdced 
muffle  with  the  nostrils  picrrr-l  on  the  sides; 
eyes  very  small,  ears  distinct,  and  feet  nearly 
plantigrade  and  nanally  naked  beneath ;  mam- 
ma? G  to  10;  feet  5-toed,  each  with  a  claw. 
Their  food  consists  of  intectB|  wormsy  and  mol> 
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loaka,  though  they  someUmes  destroy  small 
vertebrates  and  devour  each  other ;  they  are 
ToradouB,  ttid  requhremach  animal  food ;  they 
are  nocturnal,  inoro  or  loss  aquatic  in  habit^  do 
not  hibernate,  and  the  young  are  born  blind 
and  naked ;  most  of  the  species  live  on  the  anr- 
faco  of  the  prtniv.i],  nTitl  a  fo^Tv  in  bnrrow-;. 
They  are  spread  over  tbu  nurtiiern  Itexuispberu, 
tomietunefl  going  very  far  north,  and  the  nuUlw 
species  enduring  severe  culd;  the  soh-ftaiily 
9(nieijuB  is  the  only  one  represented  in  Korth 
Anmica;  oth«r  ■ab-fiunilies  are  finind  in  sonth 
and  central  Africa,  Asia,  tho  East  Indie?,  and 
iBorope;  none  as  jet  have  been  detected  in 
Sooth  America.— Of  the  Ainerioan  g«o«ra, 
neoiorez  (Baird)  has  rather  short  car:*,  ]>artly 
furred  on  both  surfaces ;  teeth  32 ;  tail  longer 
than  body  and  head,  and  hairs  of  equal  length 
except  a  tuft  at  the  tip;  feet  very  large,  with 
a  frinir*^  of  ciliated  hairs ;  muzzle  very  slender. 
Tiiu  A.  navigator  (Cooper;,  from  AVashington 
territory,  is  2  inches  long  and  the  tail  8;  it  is 
sooty  brown  above,  mixed  with  hoary,  and 
erayish  whito  below ;  the  body  is  stout  and  the 
Ibr  soft.    In  tha  gttins  iorta  (Linn.),  which 
contnin'?  a  great  pnrt  of  tho  species  of  tho  now 
and  old  worlds,  the  ears  are  large  and  valvular, 
tha  tail  ahont  as  long  as  the  body,  and  tlie  feet 
modern* c  nnd  not  frinped  ;  it  L)  divided  into  2 
sections,  one  with  22  and  the  other  with 
teethf  most  of  the  American  species  belonging 
in  the  former.   I'rf'f.  TWird  describes  15  -species 
in  vol.  viii.  of  the  Facitic  railroad  reports,  va- 
rying in  length  from  8  to  4|  inebes,  of  which 
the  tail  i?  aVnuit  one  half,  ranging  from  black- 
ly and  brownish  tograyish  above  and  lighter 
to  whitish  below.  Tha  8.  ptmmlm  (6eoiB>.> 
is  the  least  of  the  American  shrews,  and  among 
the  smallest  of  the  quadrupeds  of  this  country, 
being  not  qaite  8  inehet  kmg;  it  belong*  in  tha 
B.  Atlantic  states.    Most  of  the  species  belong 
on  the  Pacific  coast  or  in  the  N.  W.  territories. 
The  i^.  paluttri*  (Rich.),  of  the  region  of  Hod- 
son's  bay,  is  6  inches  long,  of  which  the  tail  is 
2i  ;  it  is  hoary  black  above  and  ashy  gray  be- 
low.— In  tho  genus  hlarina  (Gray)  the  body  is 
stout;  the  t«ii  shorter  than  the  head,  with 
short  bristly  hairs  nn<1  ;^mall  brush  at  tip ;  tho 
hands  large  in  proportioii  to  tho  feet,  and  the 
aoIe<i  usually         at  the  heels;  skull  short 
mnl  l>ri:i:i1:  cars  very  slinrt,  vc\:\\  tlu"  external 
surtace  densely  furr«d.   Thi^*  genus,  peculiar  to 
America,  is  also  divided  into  sections,  one  with 
82,  the  other  with  SO  teeth.    Tho  ni  .lo  slirew 
Ui.  talpoidUy  GrayX  the  largest  ot  tiie  Aui«r- 
loan  ihrawa,  is  stont-hodiea,  4^  inches  long, 
with  a  tail  of  1  inch;  it      dark  ashy  gray 
above,  with  a  brownish  tinge,  and  paler  below, 
with  whitish  Ibet;  it  iafonad  fh»m  Kova  Sco- 
tia to  Lake  Sui»t,rior,  sonth  to  Cn  f  riria  and 
west  to  Ohioi  it  barrows  deeper  tiian  the 
inola.  which  it  resembles  in  habits.  Thailiort* 
talkd  shrew  (/?.  hrerien^ithi.  Gray)  in  rather 
smaller  than  the  last,  dark  plumbeous  above 
Mid  l»t  littU  lighter  below;  it  aocnfa  Ihmi 
niiMiltoNabnAa.  Tha  Oarolhaut  ahrsw  (A 


CarolinensUj  Grayl  fonnd  from  BootSi  Cter»> 
lina  to  Missouri ;  u  in  inches  long,  of  wdtaitA 
the  tail  is  }  inch,  dark  lead  Ml  gngr  aihw%  flii 

li^rliter  below.  Several  other  fpeei«  isr©  Al- 
scribvd  by  Baird,  of  which  2  are  in  Mow 
and  Teiaa^In  the  old  werid,  tmtm^ttm  ^m- 

cir-.s  of  fflrrr,  pTjhdividvd  into  several  by  'W^^er. 
^iid^wU^d  mumruijfHtt  by  the  irrench,  maff  m 

araneuf^  Linn.),  4i  to  B  inches  long,  of  wt'aA 
the  tail  is  1^ ;  tha  color  is  reddish  moom  atnrv* 
and  grayish  balow;  it  Is  tmaA  ia  dry  plac« 
very  grn- rally  over  Kurope.  where  k  piwwU 
about  amoag  tha  harbsge,  rooliag  np  tha  earth 
with  its  pouited  OMmt  in  search  of  ioaccts  and 
worms :  it  is  very  pugnacious,  and  the  t*attf^ 
often  end  fatally  to  one  or  both  parties  ;  in  tbe 
autumn  great  numbers  are  found  dead  la 
favorite  resorts,  without  apfMMnt  fa^fmy  m 
evident  caiiso  of  death :  the  mnsky  Recrrfirrc  r* 
tlie  subcutaneous  glands  prevents  their  1*x:h^ 
devoviad  by  cats  and  dogs,  thongh  they  an 
often  Bwallowcd  by  hawks  and  owb.  Tha 
water  nhrew  (N.  jixUcnti,  Pull.),  another  Juao- 
paan  sf>ecies,  ia  found  in  the  ne||Mbaribaari  «f 
water,  in  which  it  swims  and  direi*  with  grcx: 
facility  in  search  of  inisects ;  it  makes  hmrws 
in  the  banks  of  streams ;  the  color  la  4sift 
fibf^ivc  nnd  whiti-h  below.    The  Tc«ctE  ?hr?"w 
{js,  ±,tru*ev*f  bavi),  ft-om  &  Satopa  and  Jt> 
Africa,  ia  one  of  the  smalhl  fcMMnfe  mmmmalk. 
being  only  2J  inches  1       of  which  tl.v  tail  t* 
1  mob.    The  rat-tailed  shrew 
PiE),  fraon  ladh^  is  nearly  aa  larfo  aa  Ikt 
brown  rnt,  and  of  a  dark  brown  color;  it  i' 
fuses  a  very  powerful  odor  of  mmit,  impreg- 
Bating  every  thing  it  toocbccu— Aa  saiaHl  af 
this  family  imt  mentioned  in  its  proper  ctrdt* 
is  the  desman  {mf^ogaUa  MvteoritieA,  D«saa.r: 
ft  ia  T  indies  long,  with  a  tail  of  8  iachca  mar* : 
it  is  found  in  the  Volga  and  adjacent  »traa»s 
and  lakes  of  S.  £.  Russia,  and  m&k«*  bcrrtiw 
in  the  banks,  beginning  under  wtter  aad 
ascending  to  the  level  of  the  faigheat  floods; 
the  color  is  brown  above  and  whit*-  b tb* 
muzzle  long,  ending  in  a  very  Hoxil^e 
cis.  tho  tail  scaly  aod  flatt^ed  on  the  »4m. 
and  the  feet  webb*  d ;  tb«>  fn-d  ronn:-^  fd 
leeches,  frogs,  small  tifth,  and  iarvic,  and  L&  tm 
it  is  devoured  hjlttw  and  other  voracioi 
fishes;  it  is  never  seen  on  dry  land  Acntb** 
species  occurs  in  the  Pyr€o6es.   Srvenii  othar 
fenara  of  the  fiamily  are  dwrailml    The  dan— 
api'enr  driring  the  mioccne  age  in  *to*1!  r'irs 
bers,  and  continue  through  the  diinTtal  epoch 
to  the  present  time,  withoet  MtariBl  alMMpa 

8ITREW  MOLE.    See  Molk. 

6UREWSBURY,  the  county  town  and  aw 
Bamantary  boroo^  of  flkropdiir*,  Fnylawa.  «b 
the  river  Severn,  153  m.  X.  N .  W.  fnmi  L<^nd<  -a : 
pop.  of  tha  borough  in  16« I,  22,066.  Than- 
inalna  of  Iha  aaciaat  aactla  ar«  atfll  staadiiv. 
and  there  aro  many  churches,  one  of  whicL 
was  formerly  a  Banedictine  abbey.  A  portmi 
of  tha  aacicat  waUa  of  the  oity  »tiU  renniaa. 
Tha  gafiPi  ia  ewwid  by  tw»  hrtdfii ;  Ikaaiia 
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T^ondon.    Tin   pritw  ipal  manafactures  consist 
thread,  iioea  jiursu  and  caaras;  and  tbere 
gHPe  <ja<aitf  Ireii  worn  at  Ooleham,  one  of  the 
OTibiirbs.    The  salmon  fishery  of  tho  Severn  U 
iraluAble.    There  ia  a  coneiderable  trade  car- 
ried on  in  Welah  flannels.    flteewrt>Pfy  fa  a 
wmrf  ancient  place,  and  was  considered  of  im- 
portanoe  in  tho  time  of  the  liomaDa.  It  re- 
borns two  momberg  to  parliament. 
BURIiOS:.  8ae  Bvtom  BntD. 
SHRIMP,  a  common  decnpod  or  10-footod 
and  long-tailed  crnataceoa,  of  tho  cenua  era»- 
^#n(Fabr.);  witii  the  prawn  (ir><i/<pwu»») It  to 
called  eretttte  by  the  French.   The  integnment 
in  eoraeoos,  the  car^^oe  considerably  flattw- 
«d,  the  abdOBMai  Terj  large,  and  the  tail  pow- 
erful; the  rAs'tmm  very  short;  eyes  lar^  and 
£ree;  antenasa  inserted  abont  on  the  same 
tnaarerae  Una,  HbM  Intomal  pahr  tho  ahortost 
and  ending  in  ttro  many-jointed  filaments,  the 
oatar  larger  and  longer;  mandibles  dander 
onl  wiOoiit  palpi ;  law  ftet  moderate,  with 
a  terminal  flattened  joint  and  n  ■'hnrt  palpos 
on  the  ioaidai  atemain  Tory  wide  behind ;  lat 
Mir  cS  ftel  atroBg,  aidlBg  in  a  flattened  hand 
naving  a  movable  hook  opposed  to  an  iinrnor- 
able  tooth ;  2d  and  8d  jMiirs  of  leoa  Tery  slen- 
der, and  tiio  4th  and  8th  miob  itroniror ; 
brancbiio  7  on  each  side,  consisting  of  horizon- 
tal lamellao;  false  swimming  feet  on  under 
aide  of  abdomen  large,  and  candal  plates  wide. 
Tho  oommoQ  dirimp  {O.  vulgarU.  Fabr.)  is  H 
to  2  J  inrhe"?  lowfr,  of  a  greenisn  pmy  color 
spotted  witii  browu ;  the  carapace  is  smooth, 
aaoapt  a  w^ai»  behind  tho  rostrum,  one  on  tho 
atemom,  and  7  on  eaeh  side  of  the  thorn  t; 
abdomen  without  ridges  or  spines,  and  middlu 
candal  plato  pointod  «nd  not  groorod  be1o\r. 
It  \^  common  on  the  coasts  of  Europe ;  in  £ng- 
Izad  mad  France  it  b  much  used  as  food, 
though  eoaoderad  fnHirior  to  the  prawn.  Tho 
ahrimpers,  as  ther  are  called,  catch  these  ani- 
Bula  m  large  nets  with  a  semicircular  mouth, 
whieh  thoy  pndi  beforothem  along  the  bottom 
of  tho  sea  durin?  ebb  tide;  they  ■\vado  nearly 
np  to  their  middle,  raMng  tho  nets  from  time 
to  ttno,  and  renoTtaig  the  dirtmps  into  a  bag 
huri'  ir  Tind  tho  neck;  this  fishery  gires  em- 
^yment  to  many  hundred  people  in  Oreai 
Braala.  Thoyato  used  oeoaaioiuilly  aa  food 
in  the  United  States,  but  chiefly       V.  it  for 
omelta  and  other  fishes.   They  aro  marine,  and 
Borer  qnit  tiio  water ;  they  more  naoally  lbr> 
ward  by  jtiraji?,  but  when  in  danger  run  back- 
ward ;  they  can  swim  rapidly  on  tho  side,  or 
with  back  or  abdomen  upward;  they  spawn 
througfaont  most  of  the  year,  carryin*;  the  eggs 
attached  to  tho  swimmin^r  appendages,  and 
cast  their  bkios  from  March  to  June.  Ther 
itad  oa  anch  amall  animals  as  they  can  aeize  with 
iS'^ir  claws,  and  on  what  may  bo  killed  hj  tho 
wares  or  other  causes,  and  aro  themselves  de- 
voured by  fiahes,  aqoatio  birds,  echini,  and 
star  fishes.    They  do  not  tnm  red  bv  br>ilinfr. 
Otiier  speoiea  are  found  in  tho  Moditorrauean, 


fm  Hm  pelaraeM  in  tho  O.  l^mu  (Fabr.),  4 

or  5  inches  lonrr.  vrith  apinr  r.i'-ai  :ir.»  and 
tidl)  abdomen  and  atemnm  with  &  median 
ereat,  and  the  4lQi  and  6th  pairs  of  leprs  very 
largo  ;  nnd  the  C.  f''ii^-r>!rarinatu»  (Sab.),  about 
8  inches  long.  Though  the  American  shrimp 
fooeivod  Iron  Btey  a  difllnont  natno  from  that 
of  Europe,  there  seem  to  bo  no  well  marked 
apecifio  differences. — The  long-beaked,  almost 
transparent  crustacean,  commonly  called  shrimp 
in  New  England,  and  used  somedmea  for  bait, 
has  been  described  by  Mr.  Sttmpsoii  as  pate- 
numop$u  tnlgaTut;  it  forms  a  very  pleasing 
and  aotire  addition  to  tho  aqoarhnn,  and  to 
everywhere  abundant. 

SliKOrsniRE,  or  Salop,  a  W.  county  of 
England,  bonndrl  N.  by  Ohe«hire,  E.  by  Staf- 
fordshire, 8.  by  Woroefliershire  nnd  Hereford- 
ehire,  and  W.  by  the  Welsh  counties  of  Rad- 
nor, Montgomery,  and  Denbigh;  area,  1,891 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1861,  240,R7«  Tho  furface 
la  greatly  diversified.  Toward  the  frontiera 
of  walea  H  beoomoa  wild  and  noantainoQB, 
while  the  other  ports  of  the  county  are  com- 
parattyely  leveL  The  Severn  flows  S.  £.  be- 
tween tho  elevated  and  Uio  level  por^ons,  and 

hn-s  a  oov\T<v  witliiii  the  cnrint y  itf  iiij;!r]y  70  ra., 
all  navigable.  Its  chief  tributaries  are  the  Tera 
and  tiio  Tome.  Tbore  are  Beveral  email  tolcaa, 
Ellesmere,  the  largest,  being  only  118  acres  in 
extent.  There  ia  communication  by  canids  with 
all  the  important  rivers  of  England.  The  aoU 
varies  much  in  quality,  and  there  are  consider- 
able tracts  of  moorland,  but  much  of  it  to 
easily  worked  and  yields  good  crops.  Large 
nnmlMra  of  cattle  are  reared,  and  dairy  pnio- 
uce  is  much  attended  to.  Lead  mines  are 
worked  to  a  considerable  extent.  Iron,  coal, 
and  limestone  are  found  together  in  several 
places,  and  the  mannfactnre  of  the  fir=^t  is 
extensively  carried  on.  There  are  manufac- 
tures of  aaohinerx,  ^aaa,  atoao^hina  ware, 
earthenware,  and  coarse  linen  and  woollen 

Cla.  Shropshire  returns  11  members  to  par- 
ent, via.  •  4  for  the  ooonty,  9  each  for  the 
boroughs  of  Shrewsbury  (the  capitjil),  Biidgo* 
north,  and  Wenlock,  and  1  for  Ludlow. 

SmtOVS  TUESDAY,  or  flunom  Tna 
(Ang.  Sax.  scrifan,  to  confe!w\  tho  day  be- 
fore the  first  day  of  Lent.  It  was  so  caUed 
boeaoae  on  that  day  the  people  were  aeea»> 
tomed  to  confess  their  eins,  and  tlm-  [  reimro 
for  Lent.  It  waa  tho  custom  after  having  made 
the  oonftaalon  to  wptnA  tho  reminder  of  tiho 
day  in  amusomont,  all  kinds  of  which  wore 
tolerated  provided  flesh  was  abstained  from. 
I>oni  tiie  common  praotleeof  eating  pancakea 
on  that  day,  which  is  yet  prosorvcd,  has  arisen 
tho  vulgar  usage  of  calling  the  day  Pancake 
Tuesday.  By  the  Germans  it  i^  called  latt- 
Karft  t  ('fast  eve),  and  by  tho  SVeach  jKmU  grm 
(fat  Tuesday). 

8HUBR10K,  Jomj  Templar,  an  ofBecr  of 
tho  U.  8.  navy,  bom  in  South  (^iirolina  in  Sept. 
177B.  lost  at  sea  in  tho  Epervier  fKt  p  r>f  xrnr 
in  lbl6.  He  entered  the  aarvioe  aa  a  midahip- 
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BUD  in  1800,  and  was  attached  to  the  Chesa- 
peake in  her  afliur  with  the  Leopard  hi  1807. 

In  Muy,  1812,  lio  was  made  a  lieutenant,  and 
served  with  distinguished  gallantry  in  the  Om- 
ititiitioii  hi  her  aotion  with  the  Gnerriere  hi 

June,  1812,  and  in  tlio  ITornet  in  hers  with  the 
Peacock  in  Feb.  IBIS.  Jb'or  his  services  in 
botii  these  eogagementa  he  reeeWed  medals 
from  conpress,  llo  wa-t  second  lieutenant  of 
(he  President  when  she  was  oaptored  by  a 
Bri^h  squadron  in  Jan.  1816,  and  was  higlily 
spoken  of  by  Commodore  Decatur  for  Lis  ^u\- 
lant  conduct  in  tho  severe  engagement  which 
took  place  on  that  occasion.  In  the  war  with 
Algiers  in  1815  he  was  first  lieutenant  of  the 
Gnerriore,  tho  f^ag  ship  of  Commodore  Deca- 
tur, and  wa.H  present  iu  aU  the  operations  of 
that  jear  against  the  Borbary  powers.  Upon 
the  conclusion  of  peace  with  Algiers,  he  was 
de^tatohed  to  the  United  btates  iu  command 
of  the  Epervier  with  the  treaty.  The  vessel 
was  never  heard  from  after  she  left  the  Medi- 
terranean, leaving  doubtless  foundered  in  a  gale. 

8HU1IIJI,  a  fertified  city  of  Enroptan  Tm- 
Iner,  hi  the  pashalic  of  Silistrio,  Bulgaria,  57  m. 
a  8.  W.  Arom  the  citj  of  Silistria,  48  m.  W.  from 
Varna,  88  n.  8.  E.  from  Btntafank,  and  226 
m.  N.  "W.  from  Constantinople;  pop.  about 
60,000.  The  city  lies  on  the  N.  slope  of  the 
Balkan,  about  midway  between  its  crest  and 
the  lower  Danube ;  it  is  utoated  in  a  gorge, 
enclosed  on  3  sides  hy  monntains,  oik!  onoircled 
by  a  strong  widl  and  double  muat;  a  has  also 
A  citadel  of  great  strength,  and  well  fortified 
redoubts  on  tho  adjacent  heiplits.  Shumlaand 
Varna  are  regarded  as  the  keys  of  the  Turkish 
eapital  on  the  land  tide,  and  tho  fortifioatiooa 
have  therefore  been  made  as  nearly  imprcpna- 
ble  as  possible.  Tho  inhabitants  of  the  higher 
portion  the  town  are  ininoipally  Turks:  of 
tlio  lower,  Jews,  Armenians,  and  Greeks.  Silk, 
wine,  and  grain  are  the  principal  productions. 
There  is  also  a  eonnderable  toide  in  Torkish 
morocco,  and  in  soap  and  candles. — Tho  town 
was  burned  in  811  by  the  eu]])eror  Nice" 
phoms,  and  in  108T  It  was  besieged  by  the  em- 
peror Alexis.  It  was  taken  by  tho  Turks  in 
1387.  and  embellished  and  fortified  in  lCb9  and 
tlie  GO  years  that  followed,  mainly  by  the  grand 
vizier  Hawwn,  whose  tomb  is  tho  most  remai^- 
ablo  monnment  of  flio  city.  In  all  tho  wars 
between  Turkey  and  Itusria,  it  has  formed  the 
point  of  eoncentration  of  the  Ttirkiah  army. 
Three  times  the  Russians  have  attempted  to 
take  it,  but  each  time  unsuoccsdfuUy,  in  1774^ 
Ui  1810,  and  in  1828. 

SHUTTLE,  an  instrnmcnt  n?ed  in  woavin:: 
for  carrying  back  and  forth  the  thread  of  the 
woof  and  dletribnting  it  between  the  layers  of 
the  v-arj).  It  <  .irries  in  its  inner  portion,  call- 
ed its  eye  or  chamber,  a  supply  of  the  thread 
des&iea  forthe  woof ;  and  as  part  of  the  threads 
of  tho  warp  are  moved  up  and  tho  other  jior- 
tion  down,  tho  shuttle  is  thrown  between 
them  by  hand,  first  to  one  aide  and  then  to 
the  othec 


8IAK,  a  native  state  of  the  island  of  S»» 
tra,  lying  on  the  E.  coast  between  liie  nisi- 
tains  of  the  interior  and  ihc  straits  of  Maku. 
and  the  rivers  Bakon  and  Kamper,  <ur  betroa 
the  equator  and  ahont  let.  8*  csterihi 
nearly  160  m.    nrh  way;  area,  25.000  sq. 
The  ooast,  which  is  mnch  inl<^ted  hjr  pinaa 
ia  low,  and  fronted  by  several  islanda,  the  (Ahr 
of  which  are  Bankalis,  Pjidanpr.  Paiitjir,  I\az:_ 
and  Kouput.    Siak  is  traversed  B.  W.  and  5. 
£.  by  the  river  Biak,  which  in  tho  lower  pts 
of  its  course  often  overflows  ita  banka.  TmLa 
of  good  quality,  ivory,  &c.,  arc  t«roTi^ht  frta 
the  interior,  and  rice,  ootton,  licmp%  ai^<i  Sijcj 
kinds  of  fr^a^ta  and  vegetables  are  prednoec. 
Cattle  and  jrame  are  abundant. — The  captuL 
of  tho  snme  nume,  is  sitnated  u}K>n  Bd«? 
of  tl  0  river  Siak,  about  40  m.  from  Ua  mc«L 

SI  AM,  the  chief  kingdom  of  the  rrorp  stjk-l 
Further  India,  or  Indo-China.  Biyam,  6roa 
the  dark  color  of  the  inhabitanta  or  o#  thi 
soil,  is  the  ancient,  jsnd  Muari;^  T'ai,  tht 
kingdom  of  the  free,  the  modem  native  appet 
lation  forthe  eoontiy;  Tai,  the  free^  fat  At 
people.  TTitli  its  Laos,  Cambodian,  and  MmU* 
peninsular  dependeuciesi  it  liee  between  kt. 
4^  and  22*  N.,  and  between  lon^.  98*  and  m' 
E. ;  jj^reatett  knprth  1,850  m.,  breadth  450  ni-. 
area  variously  estimated  from  190,000  to  S^X- 
000  so.  ra. ;  pop.  5,000,000  to  8,000,000.  Jht 
capital  is  Bangkok.  Two  H.  £.  mounuia 
ranpes  from  tho  Ilimfdnya  form  general  n.;iTa?»] 
divisions  from  China  on  Uic  C ut. Lin -t Lie* 
and  Cambodia  on  the  and  Burmah  tod 
tho  British  possessions  on  the  W.  A  thirvi 
range,  less  continuous  and  direct,  passes  throoi:^ 
the  central  regions;  in  this  ia  aitQ&iai  tht 
PVa  Bat,  or  monntain  of  "the  sacred  foc<i" 
print  of  Buddh,  u  Mecca  for  Buddhists.  Tht 
gulf  of  8iam  has  a  long  c<^t  line  on  tbt 
S.  E.  ari  l  Vr, ;  it  li  :^  v.nmerous  islands  mnch 
precipitous  tdiore,  aud  several  ports,  of  which 
Ban^ok  is  the  <Aief.  It  ia  never  Tiated  Vf 
typhoons  or  heavy  gaIo«. — Tho  conntry  is 
watered  by  several  rivers,  bearing  the  gauxic 
name  Heniun,  mother  of  watera,**  and  tddaf 
the  specific  name  or  names  from  cities  or  prov- 
inces. The  Menom  Kotig,  Mekong,  or  river 
of  Cambodia,  is  1,500  m.  long;  its  entrajK^  ii 
held  by  the  Cochin-Chinese,  or  periufn  wtm 
by  the  French.  The  Meklonp  pvcs  an  arcBst 
into  Burmah,  and  a  town  of  the  same  &ase 
near  its  mouth  was  the  birthplace  of  tin 
Siamese  twir?--.  The  Menam  Cliow 
nam  Bangkok,  or  simply  and  par  £xc<<7c»c«thc 
Menom,  is  a  noble  river,  which,  rising  like  lis 
('ain!iod;a  in  S.  ^X.  China,  and  >welk«l  by  sev- 
eral large  tributaries,  now  one,  now  sersni 
rivers,  at  length  pours  its  great  flood,  i  at  I 
fathoms  deep,  2  ni.  broad,  and  900  m.  from  its 
aooroe,  into  the  gnlH  A  bar  oil'  the  BM«ik 
alone  prerents  vessels  drawing  over  IK  lict 
from  ascending;  to  or  beyond  Biinirkok.  T,0  m. 
above.  These  rivers,  with  tlio  very  numeroas 
intersecting  canals,  for  rowing,  not  tracking 
are  the  grant  higbwi^cftviffio.  Thopiatai^ 
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imgtci  nd  eniMiod  by  their  anmn] 
dow.  are  extensive  and  fertile ;  the  rallej  of 

the  Menam  equalsi  in  richness  that  of  the  NUe, 
aad  in  extent  half  of  the  state  of  New  York. — 
Tb»  NMons  are  two,  the  wet  or  hot,  and  the 
flrr  or  coo].  The  former,  openmgr  near  the 
tnidiUe  of  March,  not  a  succession  of  wholij 
nte3F  days,  resembles  a  Now  York  April  and 
AoOTst  combined.  The  annual  rain  fall  is 
ab4:>vit  60  ineheA.  April,  the  hott^  month, 
lia.«  a  maxiiuiiin  of  iiT"  And  A  mean  of  84°. 
In  ()  tober  the  8.  W.  monsoon  give«  place  to 
the  N.  £.,  which  oabers  in  the  dry  and  cool 
ansM;  tibbliTieryiiievwtth  only  a  few  li|zfat 
showers  throniirhout*  January  i-<  the  ron'r-t 
month;  but  the  meroory  rarelx  falls  below  6o % 
waHf  thriee  in  tli«  11  jmn  registered  eft  Bang- 
kok to  60'.  and  once  to  .•>+°.  The  mean  annual 
temperature  is  ^$2^",  and  the  mean  range  13°. 
Vcgetetioii,  hi  •  elimcte  so  liot  smd  bnnid,  it 
luiarioas,  fmitful,  and  beautiful  beyond  de- 
•criptioa.  little  more  than  |  <^  the  lands 
are  vader  cnlthratiofL,  but  these  imder  a  rich 
return  for  the  rudo  and  carele**  labors  of  the 
people.  Rice,  sugar,  pepper,  cotton,  and 
hemp  are  the  staple  prodttcts.  In  the  abun- 
dance, rarietr,  and  excellence  of  fruits,  vege- 
tables, and  ipice-*.  Siam  i*  unsurpassed.  Many 
fruit«.  as  the  durian,  mangosteen,  and  custard 
apple,  are  oiiltivated  in  large  "gardens^*  or 
orchards,  tronched.  and  watered  by  the  daily 
Cade;  others,  k-af,  bud,  liowcr,  and  fruit  to- 
yther,  beautifjr  the  stately  trees  of  the  forert. 
In  the  (orcits  are  found  gutta  percha,  lac, 
dammar,  gambo^  (from  Cambodia),  catechu, 
gam  benjamin,  and  the  odoriferous  agilla  or 
eazle  w.>.h1  ;  innumerable  na-dioinal  jd:intr«, 
herbS)  and  root^;  sapan,  fustic,  ru^o  woods, 
feffifOv  and  other  dyes;  the  lofty  silk-cotton 
tre'-\  with  it^  ^oft  silky  flos*  ftoo  brittle  for  the 
loom;  for  mattress^;  the  bamboo  (of  more 
liteB  Ibuisuoia-esQiBefsted  usee),  Che  Tattan, 
and  the  at  ip  Chumble::*!  of  the  many  paltns), 
together  forming  the  material  of  \  of  the 
koaaes;  the  nobis  teik,  stronger,  more  lniOT> 
ant  and  darii^  lo  than  oak,  with  other  ship  and 
boose  timbers ;  iron,  red,  and  white  woods, 
aad  ebony;  the  banlaa  and  the  seered  fig  tree. 
The  anim:i!  kiogdora  is  no  le-^  varied  and  in- 
teresting. Mo^t  celebrate^!  is  the  white  ele- 
phant, adark-creara  albino,  prized  and  honored 
m  very  rare,  as  belonging  to  the  regalia,  as  the 
tabernacle  of  some  «nul  far  advanced  towarti  Xir- 
Tana  or  Nippan,  and  as  the  formas<L>cttiicd  wuh 
tbeappeariog  of  Bnddhas.  In  his  house  a  white 
monkey  U  kept  to  ward  off  evil  "piH?';.  The  na- 
Uoool  9'..tndiird  is  a  white  elepiiaui  on  a  orim- 
aon  ground.  White  animals  are  the  £iTorite 
abodi  9  of  tran>migratinpr  'loul?!.  Amonjr  other 
nimjLi  are  tiie  ti^er,  whose  booea^  and  fetid 
aareass  are  azported  fur  the  Chinese  materia 
medifa;  the  pn:To^'n.  which  roll*  its  head 
snder  and  sharp-scaied  tail  around  its  scaly 
body  when  attacked;  tba  fbinoeeroa,  wboso 
saper-Ieathery  >kin  is  sometimes  ea'ci ;  t',o 
bal£ftk>  and  ox,  with  the  elephant,  the  bea»(a 


of  borden ;  dogs  and  cata  unowned  and  fam* 

merable,  with  vultures  and  crews,  the  seaven- 
gers;  the  birds  of  gorgeous  ^nmage.  many  of 
great  size,  many  of  sweeCeet  eong,  and  one, 
the  edible  swallow,'^  whose  nest  is  the  de- 
light of  Chinese  and  Parisian  gourmand*?;  the 
turtles  and  crocodiles,  oi  which  latter  320, 
from  3  to  25  ft  et  lon^  have  been  counted  fai  % 
dnri'  travel  by  boat;  the  flyinir.  tree,  gecko, 
and  other  lizards;  the  pytiiun,  viper,  and 
aobra  de  aepello;  the  anabas.  fish  which  cBmb 
trees  and  wander  a  mile  or  two  from  the  water ; 
the  moUusks,  of  whicli  &ouie  25  new  shells 
(one  epedea  named  unto  House i  from  the  dia* 
roTfrcri  are  di-«H^ribtd  by  Dr.  Lea  and  Mr. 
iiaines  in  the  scientitic  journals  of  New  York 
ratd  Philadelphia;  the  singing  fish  or  moUnsk, 
de><'ribed  in  Tonnant's  "  Ceylnn and  tho 
mantis  and  firetlj,  beantiful  among  the  many 
beantifhl  Insecta. — Gold,  copper,  iron,  tin,  send 
lead  all  abound,  and  in  trrcat  purity ;  but  by 
reason  of  the  rudeness  of  working,  tlie  jealonsr 
toward  foreigners,  and  ^  teven  and  bard-> 
shi;>-«  of  the  jnngle,  their  vn«t  woaltb  i^  cora- 
parativeiy  undeveloped.  Antimony,  zinc,  sul- 
phur, and  arsenic  also  exi^t,  and  silver  in  com- 
bination. Salt  is  laiyely  manufactured  by  solar 
evaporation,  and  8alt|>etre  less.  Mining,  pre- 
viously under  the  strict  sunreillanco  of  gov- 
ernment, and  carried  on  chiefly  by  Chinese, 
is  under  late  tre  .'it  -t  exciting  much  interest 
amon^  £uro{iean^  iiubies,  spinel,  corundum, 
aepphire,  amethyst,  garnet,  topaz,  and  otiier 
precious  nfones  are  f<>und. — The  Siaroe<«e  and 
Siamo- Chines  number  2.500.000  or  3,000,- 
000;  the  Chinese,  Cochin-Chinese,  Cambo- 
dian*, Laos,  Karens.  Burme*'?.  Pernnn*,  nnd 
Malays  constitute  the  remainder  of  the  popu- 
lation. The  SiaDese  are  of  Mongolian  origin 
and  I.ao?  or  Shyan  descent.  Tljt\v  nre  olive- 
colored  and  of  medium  height  The  head  is 
large,  ftoe  broad,  fordiead  low,  ebeek  bonea 
prominent,  jaw  b<inos  in  retreat  very  diver- 
gent ;  mouth  capacioua,  lips  thick,  nose  heavy, 
and  eyes  Miiclt  and  withoat  the  ObineM  tnt* 
of  the  lid.  Tlie  teotli  are  stained  black,  and 
sometimes  serrated.  The  hair  is  ail  plucked 
fh>m  the  face  in  youth,  and  the  most  of  the 
head  is  shaved  bi-montbly.  A  black  bristling 
tuft  4  or  5  inches  broad  and  2  inches  high  ia 
left  on  the  top;  thai  of  the  females,  whose 
hair  is  only  closely  cut,  is  often  encircled 
by  a  threa^l  of  bare  skin  wbe'!'-^  2  or  3  hairs* 
breadths  have  been  uprooted.  Tiie  dress  con- 
sists of  a  cotton  waist  doth  (to  which  femalea 
add  a  silk  eb'»'(]der  scarf),  a  jacket  for  the  cold, 
and  a  straw  hat  for  the  sun.  ('iiildrcn,  to  7  or 
8  yearly  ar«  clad  only  in  Jen-els,  ri^  leave% 
flower?,  and  turmeric.  Priests,  with  heatl  en- 
tirely shaven  and  uncovered,  wear  several  yel- 
low robea «f  eotton  and  saDc  Kings  and  noblea 
on  sftatc  occasional  wear  -^-'k  nnd  tr^ld  brocades 
and  high  conical  hats.  The  Siamese  are  indo- 
lent and  Oil  Jiie^  impravident,  greedy,  and  aft* 
thankful,  untruthful  and  di^hon<^fst.  inij*nre  and 
intemperate,  aerriie  and  crud,  inqoiaitire,  igao* 
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At  the  snmc  time  they  aro  pearoablc,  rospoctfnl 
and  polite  to  foreigaers,  superiors,  and  the  aged, 
moMit  and  deeorom  m  pnblio,  aflbelkmala  to 
kindred,  kind  to  the  poor  nnd  imbecile,  and 
ambitious  of  learning  and  improvement.  The 
dwellings  are  of  one  story,  partly  to  preyentfhe 
indignity  of  another's  walking  over  the  head. 
They  consist  of  huts,  built  on  piles,  of  bamboo, 
roofed  and  sided  with  atap  lei^ ;  boats,  serving 
also  as  peddling  stalls  or  vehicles ;  floating 
houses,  of  panelled  teak,  rising  and  falling  with 
the  tide  on  bamboo  rafts ;  and  2)alao68,  of  whito 
•tnccoed  brick,  adorned  with  gildll^  carving, 
painting,  foreign  furniture,  pictures,  gold,  fiI- 
ver,  china,  and  glass.  These  palaces  are  not 
of  Chinese,  bnt  rather  of  Indian  arohiteotnre, 
and  they  often  oocnpy  several  acres,  with  the 
dw^lings  of  the  wives,  tlio  quarters  of  the  ser- 
Tanta,  and  the  gronnda,  whieh  are  paved, 
shaded,  adorned  with  flowers,  and  enclosed  by 
high  walls.  Marriage  takes  place  as  early  as 
18  tor  males  and  14  tor  females,  withont  the 
aid  of  magistrates  or  priests,  though  the  latter 
may  be  present  to  make  prayers,  and  especially 
to  feast  and  to  receive  presents.  The  number 
of  wives,  ordinarily  one,  in  the  palaces  reaches 
scores  and  hundn  ds ;  but  the  first  is  the  wife 
proper,  to  whom  the  rest  arc  subject.  The 
wife  rarely  goes  out  with  the  husband,  and  al- 
ways in  the  rear.  Among  the  elite  she  does 
not  eat  with  him,  but  serves,  crouched  on 
knaea  and  elbows.  The  poor  work  the  fields, 
row,  market,  and  keep  the  shops.  Only  a  few 
of  the  highest  enjoy  any  education.  But  the 
ordinary  treatment  of  woman  is  aflfbotionata, 
and  her  condition  superior  to  that  of  women 
in  the  East  generally.  Social  distinctions  are 
Tary  namerona,  and  are  in  the  law  represented 
numerically,  from  100,000  for  the  second  king 
down  to  5  for  the  lowest  slave.  Before  the 
lord  <^  life**  on  the  throne,  fer  above  numeri- 
cal representation,  all  crawl  and  crouch,  or, 
with  head  bowed  to  the  ground,  lie  '^dnst 
at  the  sacred  feet."  Prince  is  approached  by 
noble,  noble  by  lord,  lord  by  master,  fto., 
•ach  with  body  bent,  eyea  prone,  and  huida 


folded  and  ralaed  to  tiba  Ibrehead 

the  head,  giving  nnd  receiving  homn*re.  A:l 
annual  service  of  3  months  is  paid  to  tks 
king  by  all,  eave  tiw  Ohineae  trlennially  taoni. 
One  third  of  the  common  people,  it  Ls  larr^ 
ly  estimated,  are  slave?,  by  birth,   bj  debt 
(gambling  or  ottrar),  by  redemption  from  ttt 
penalty  of  crime,  by  capture,  &c.    Men  atS 
their  children,  their  wives,  or  theinselrci; 
convicts  in  scores  dank  their  chains  about  tbt 
streets;  villages  of  thonsands  are  made  npcf 
neighboring' yiooples  seized  in  war.  Yet  Siam*^ 
life,  social  and  domestic,  bond  and  fre«,  higi; 
ana  low,  is  in  the  main  eoBilbflabla»  aai  ii 
moreover  gladdened  by  many  sport?,  arense- 
Dients,  and  holidays.   On  all  great  o< 
civil,  religions,  and  ftmeral,  the  col 
kings  and  nobles  are  opened  widely  frr  not 
making  for  the  people,  and  merit-makmc  for 
tiienaovef.  The  only  h<morflible  iKapowM  «f 
the  dead  is  by  burning.    The  badges  of  motim- 
ing  are  white  robea  and  an  entire  shaving  ci 
the  head. — ^In  commerce  Bangkok  oim«  wwAtA 
second  only  to  Calcutta  and  Canton,  but  tP.- 
grasning  monopolies,  exorbitant  dutiee,  aai 
nnmberleBs  restrictions  had  wdl  nigh  etllid 
production  and  banished  trade.    In  1858-^ 
new  treaties  were  negotiated  for  Great  Britafa, 
the  United  States,  and  France,  by  Sir  John 
Bowring,  Hon.  Townsend  Harris,  and  Cooat 
de  Montigny.    The  pnroha'^e  of  land  i.-^  notr  al- 
lowed; the  monopolies  and  tuunagc  duties  ar« 
abolished ;  imports  pay  8  per  cent,  in  money 
or  kind,  and  exports  one  duty  only,  acoordicf 
to  torilf.    The  immediate  and  happy  reenlts  ci 
this  enlarged  and  wise  policy  are  seen  in  tk« 
fiict  that  British  (including  Mussulman)  arrivalB, 
which  had  not  averaged  12  per  annom,  in  1868 
reaohed  81 ;  and  ibneriean  arrirala,  of  wMcft 
there  had  been  but  one  in  17  years,  reacb-  M 
The  total  arrivals  of  1860  were  286.  departorM 
9T0.  The  feUowing  table,  appronmate  «riy, 
as  the  native  registries  are  very  imperfect,  wiD 
show  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  principal  ex- 
ports, in  picnh  of  188|  Ifaa.,  for  1857  in  forogn 
vessels  only,  and  for  tin  other  years  in  km 
fordgn  and  native: 
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The  imports  of  1859,  consisting  of  shirtings, 
prints,  and  other  piece  goods,  machinery,  opi- 
um, Mexican  dollars,  &c.,  were  about  $8,000,- 
000,  of  which  |;88,000  wore  from  San  Francis- 
co and  New  York.  Small  bars  of  silver  cut 
Into  pieces,  stamped,  and  bent  into  an  irregular 
oval,  in  value  7i,  15,  and  60  cents,  with  cowries, 
form  the  currency.  Dollars  are  also  now  cur- 
rent, though  nsoally  exchanged  ftnr  silver  ticals, 
at  moderate  rates,  at  the  treasury.  The  rate 
of  interest  is  about  80  per  cent.  The  inland 
trade  is  oondncted  chiefly  by  boats.  The  mer- 
aerfka  Qonaiata  of  maivjiiiiks  and  of  fS 


square-rigged  vessels  of  as  high  as  1,400  tool. 
The  first  keel  of  the  latter  euai  waa  laid  la 
1865.  The  steam  service,  commenced  in  1855. 
numbers  25  vessels,  some  of  which  are  200  feet 
in  length.  Foreign  steamers  ply  bi-monthly, 
with  mails,  between  Batq^Didc  and  Singapors. 
Both  will  soon  bo  stations  of  the  groat  English 
telegraph  to  Calcutta,  Alexandria,  &c.  A  ship 
canal  across  the  peninsula  near  lat.  H"  N.,  sav- 
ing the  great  detour  from  Oalcntta  to  Canton 
tia  Singapore,  has  been  iu  contemplation.  The 
Unitad  Btates  and  European  treaty  powers  are 
1^  laridaBt  aaimila  ak  Raimteii» 
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— The  SuuneM  Imgntgo  is  written  under  tfae 

line  from  left  to  right,  and  tlie  prirttM  ohorM- 
ter  is  nearly  the  samo.  It  is  monoAvllabio  ez- 
Mpt  as  affected  by  the  Pali  tad  otibar  iiiifiMifa, 
and  without  iofleotions  for  any  part  of  speech. 
Xlie  orthoepy  is  difficaU,  and  the  orth(^aphT, 
iriddi  is  TtfT  laborioaa»  is  ooniMd  moiUy 

to  Itriest?  and  ?cribe%  Tho  InniTt-npT  nf  ronrt 
■Bb  of  booka  'm  tilled  with  entird/  dilfareot 
tenas ;  nasy  for  objects,  acts,  and  ideas  we 
from  the  Pali.  The  plebeian  word  for  foot  or 
hand  would  be  ingnlting  applied  to  royalty. 
Tike  aaered  Ifteratve,  in  tiie  Fall,  as  also  mack 
scientific,  i^  writt-  n  with  styles  on  slip-?  of 
pdUn  leal  The  400  principal  works,  of  4,000 
wokunes,  contain,  amid  the  false,  fanoifal,  and 
pemicioas,  mnch  of  what  is  trae,  real,  and 
good  in  morals,  philosophy,  and  roli!2:ion.  The 
•eenlar  literature,  written  with  steatite  or  gam- 
hos^  on  folds  of  black  paper^  consists  of  some 
250  principal  work^  of  over  2,000  Tolnme^ 
many  of  which  are  metrical.  It  lacks  manly 
fltnogyi  and  freedom,  abounds  in  verbiage  end 
▼ilene-?.  yet  is  ^aced  with  mnch  that  is  benn- 
tiful  iu  acntiment  and  e]q>res8ion.  Education, 
ttuited,  superficial,  end  erroMons,  is  afforded 
pratiiitoa^ly  at  the  temples,  to  the  mnl- ^, 
or  W  per  cent,  of  whom  read,  two  think  per- 
ksM  nndentandingly.  The  dnmui  is  modi 

CQitirated,  and  drnmn?!"  comprtnie-^  nro  nf- 
tached  to  the  pahiccs  and  gaining  hoa&os.  The 
nosie  ieenwrnlen,  simple,  plaintive,  and  plees- 
inf.  Bands  of  10  <ir  12  instrument?,  most  re- 
sembling  Javsoese,  are  a  part  of  everT  estab- 
BslMieat  of  veslth.  Tlie  seeond  Mpg  has  also 
a  baud  of  foreijrn  instrument'*,  which,  led  by 
hia  son  Geoiga  Waahington,  makes  the  city 
fwnmd  with  the  national  airs  of  the  West. 
Gaudy  and  incongruou.-*  paintings,  of  rude  per- 
apectire,  chiefly  adorn  the  temples.  The  med- 
ical art  is  in  a  very  barbarous  state. — Nowhere 
•Isa  does  Buddhism  hold  so  pure  and  absolute 
a  sway  as  in  Siam.  It  h  of  the  Ceylnno^o 
rather  than  Chinese  type.  The  present  iiing 
**aaanned  the  reins  of  government,  to  nourish 
and  sustain  henceforward  the  most  excellent 
Buddhist  religion,  and  the  excellent  nobles  nnd 
lofde  and  ssmata  at  the  dust  of  the  saci  e  1 
feet,  and  the  people  of  the  realm."  But  t\  hilo 
he  is  «x  ojficio  defender  of  the  faith  of  Buddha, 
•nd  yearly  expends  large  sums  in  the  erection, 
repair,  and  viiiitation  of  temples,  and  in  the 
•Qpport  of  the  prieats,  hia  is  not  the  vulgar  re- 
ligion of  the  messes.  He  ie  the  sonroe  sod 
head  of  a  party  who  reject  the  old  cosmogony 
and  other  vagi^ies  and  Msehoods,  and  hold 
randno  oidy  the  simple  eCldes  of  Oaodama. 

Bnt  hi^  ''pure,  original,  ancient  philosophy'^ 
u  too  ethereal  and  transcendental  to  be  popn- 
larly  appreciable,  nrach  less  Inflnential,  The 
wats  or  temples,  resembling  not  the  Ohinese, 
but  distantly  the  Egyptian  architecture,  are 
among  the  most  beautiful  and  splendid  in  the 
East.  They  loom,  amid  vast,  clioioely  8ituutc<l, 
pared  parks,  with  whit^*  vrnU'*  ^1»^flminu'  t!irot:'.'li 
the  leaves,  serrate  rooiii  and  Bpaciuu^i  domu:^ 


nd  lefty  ^Wfliedfepim,  dl  fainted  and  gildid 

and  glazed,  vocal  with  air-mng  bells,  and  per- 
fe<^  resplendent  in  the  sunlight.  One  is 
timated  to  have  cost,  with  all  its  paraphernalia, 
over  $800,000.  It  ront  -ing  900  images  of  Bud- 
dha, the  principal  of  which,  the  great  reclining 
god,  wea  foaad  1^  eetaal  m^wnrement  and  ef^ 
mate  to  be  1 58  feet  long  and  4fi  high  from  tli  e  t  op 
of  the  head|  with  feet  each  l^  1^  long  and  6 
broad.  The  whole,  save  the  ftet^  beaattftilly 
ar,(1  (  nrioualy  inlaid  with  pearl,  is  heavily  over- 
laid with  pnre  gc^d.  The  ascetio.  oelibatg,  aad 
mmdlesnt  priesUiood  onee  nmnbered  100,000 
in  all,  and,  with  novitiates,  80.000  in  the  capital 
alone ;  but  now,  being  compelled  to  work  somo- 
what  for  themselvM,  they  are  much  fewer.  Mi»> 
MODS  have  been  carried  on  by  the  Roman  Oath- 
olic.«i,  under  the  greatest  viciasitudcs,  since  the 
middle  of  the  1 6th  century.  The  mi^fiionaries  ar« 
French,  and  their  converts,  reckoned  at  sevetal 
thonsnnds,  are  mainly  Cochin-Chinese  an»l  na. 
tives  allied  to  the  Portuguese.  Protestant  misr 
tiona  date  from  the  \'isits  of  Gntzlaff,  Tomlin, 
and  Abeel  in  '"1,  and  properly  from  the 
settlement  of  Jones  m  1833.  Two  representa- 
tives of  the  American  Baptist  missionary  union, 
7  of  til 9  Presbyterian  board  of  f  ireipn  mis^ 
BiouS|  and  1  of  the  American  missionary  aasoci* 
etioB,  are  now  laboring  in  the  oountry,  thoni^ 
n*?  yet  apparently  with  but  slight  results.—. 
The  government  of  Siam  is  theoretically  a  dn- 
archy,  praotioaUy  a  monwdiy.  WUIe  Oeta  Is 
a  second  or  vice-king,  the  first  or  senior  king 
la  actual  aovereign.  The  crown  is  hereditary, 
Imt  wUhoui  primogeniture,  being  bequeathed, 
with  the  sanction  of  princes  and  nobles,  to  any 
aon  of  the  queen.  But  intrigue  and  vioLenoe 
have  often  diverted  the  succession  from  the 
high  royal  line.  The  last  king,  an  illegitimate 
and  far  inferior  son,  usurped  and  for  27  yeais 
held  the  throne,  in  bar  of  the  right  of  the  earn 
designated  by  the  father  as  the  crown  prince. 
The  king  is  by  title  "sacred  lord  of  heads," 
u  posaessor  of  aiy'  and  property  and  life  are  at 
hu  wflU,  to  be  tuna  aft  governmental  neesmil]r 
f^r  cnprico;  Tint  many  ronoiriprntions  conspire 
t  •  render  a  violent  and  arbitrary  exercise  of 
tiM>  abadnte power  eomperatlirely anfreqnent, 
TliL'  queen  consort,  the  wife  snprctne  amoni* 
hundreds,  must  be  of  native  and  roy&i  blood, 
and  she  is  by  frightful  barriere  tad  panalttee 
kept  from  all  possible  intercourse  with  an 
inferior  of  the  other  sex.  I^e  never  be- 
eomee  regent,  or  tehee  any  part  in  politiesl 
affairs,  but  ]9  trcritcr?  with  tho  highest  defer- 
ence. She  has  a  separate  court,  in  which  ap- 
pear the  prineeesee,  former  and  present,  wlio, 
not  allowed  to  marry  beneath  them,  rarely 
marry  at  alL  Stie  has  her  female  guarda  in 
nniAmn  and  arms.  The  iramber  of  females 
within  tho  palace  is,  on  royal  authority,  C,000, 
and  of  males  about  the  same.  The  second  king 
has  also  a  separate  palace,  seraglio,  officers,  re* 
tainers,  and  soldiers,  only  second  to  those  of 
tho  fir^t  Tbonf?h  never  appearinij  nt  the  an- 
diencea  of  Uie  nobles  with  tiio  acniui  king,  his 
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opinion  oud  eviction  are  sought  on  iiDportant 
Hate  policy,  and  his  name  ia  aaaoeuited  in 

treaties.  His  position,  rutt  uiiderdtood,  seems  to 
.bo  that  of  coaosollor,  not  of  oo-ruler  or  saoces- 
aor.  A  eabbiet  and  a  eomidl  deliberate  daO^f 
without  Icgiskitivo  functions,  at  the  palace. 
The  ntimber  of  salaried  otlicers  of  the  first  king 
ia  22,764,  and  those  of  the  second  are  somewhat 
\&u  numerons.  The  revenues  from  all  soaroes 
\rere  in  1854  e^^timated  at  f  10,000.000.— Thero 
is  a  very  uncieut  written  code  of  laws,  the  acts 
and  deoiaions  of  the  kings,  and  an  unwritten 
code,  scarcely  less  authoritative,  of  traditional 
usages;  both  are  often  absurd,  ui^uat,  and  cruel, 
and  both  tiaUe  to  disregard  at  the  rojal  will. 
Through  the  vonnlity,  r.aj  rir  o,  or  passion  of  the 
ooarts,  moreover,  juBtice  bhamefully  Buffers. 
OMk  eases  nmaHj  tamdnate  when  one  or  both 
of  the  parties  are  depleted.  In  a  prave  criminal 
aaso,  one  may  regard  himself  as  happy  who, 
tibongh  perfectly  and  eTidentiy^  innocent,  after 
weeks  or  months  of  anxiety,  sufTcrin^r,  and  ex- 
tortion, escapes  the  iron  grip  of  the  law  or  ita 
harpies  with  life  and  a  WMst  doth.  More  than 
26  classes  are  excluded,  many  for  the  most 
trivinl  reasons,  from  tcstifyinp^.  The  oath  is 
one  of  the  most  fearful  in  the  world.  The  pen- 
alties are  various,  IVom  bambooing  to  behead- 
inp.  Capital  crimes  are  now  very  few.  Trea- 
son, very  comprehensive,  is  punished  by  beat- 
ing the  convict,  enclosed  in  a  largo  sack,  nearly 
to  death,  and  then  castin^r  him  loaded  into  the 
river.  The  police  and  military  I'urco  is  small 
and  poorly  disoiplined;  yet  the  conservation 
of  municipal  peace  and  national  righta  is  nota- 
ble. An  act  of  the  U.  &  congress  in  1860 
eKfeends  over  Americans  in  Bluaa  (and  other 
eastern  treaty  countries)  the  authority  of  Amer- 
issa  laws,  common  law,  equity  and  admiralty, 
tad  aniborizes  a  marshal  for  we  execution 
process.  Tt  makes  the  murder  of  a  native,  or 
joining  an  insurrection  against  the  government, 

Snnishable  with  death. — The  earlier  history  of 
iam  is  involved  in  obscurity.  It  dates  back 
some  centuries  B.  C,  but  only  the  annals  sub- 
sequent to  the  founding  uf  Ayutliia,  a  former 
capital,  A.  D.  1360,  can  be  deemed  authentic. 
In  the  16th  centnry  the  dominion  extended  to 
Singapore,  and  the  first  western  connection 
was  made  with  the  Portuguese  and  Spanish. 
In  1604  the  Dutch  established  relations;  in 
1662  an  English  ship  arrived ;  and  the  latter 
part  of  the  centnry  is  remarlcablefor  the  grand 
embassies  from  nnd  to  Louis  XIY.  of  France, 
aod  the  later  bloody  and  almost  utter  over> 
tiirow  of  Frenflh  ininenoe.  In  178B  the  pres- 
ent dynasty  ascended  the  throne,  and  trans- 
ferred the  seat  of  government  from  Ayuthia 
(saclted  by  the  Btunese)  to  Bangkok.  In  1822 
and  1825  treaties  were  made  with  Great  Britain, 
or  rather  with  the  East  India  company,  through 
Mr.  Crawfurd  and  Oapt.  Uurney.  In  18.33  a 
treaty  was  made  with  the  United  States 
tlirough  the  Tfnn.  Edmund  Roberts.  In  IRfil 
tiie  reigning  king  ascended  the  throne,  with 
tiM  iUto        Bart  Boodat  Fht  FtMamaikdr 


Maha  Mongknt  P'ra  Ohom  lO  aa  Ofaan  Ta  Bm; 
and  his  brother,  with  the  tMe  Pm  BartMfal 

P'rn  Pawarcndr  Ramesr  Mahiawaresr  Pr& 
Xlau  Chaa  Yu  Hoa,  beoame  second  or  juakr 
king.  These  kings  are  among  the  mm  re- 

iTiarkable  characters  of  the  East  and  of  the  irt 
In  their  attainments  in  languages,  literatnre. 
science,  and  general  information,  sMloptioa  cf 
foreign  ideas  and  improvemenls^  wte  mt 
humane  government,  urbanity  and  kindness  to 
foreigners,  liberal  and  enlightened  intercoorse 
with  other  powers,  and  in  their  hi;^  a^n»> 
■  tions  to  win  for  Siam  a  place  in  the  family  of 
nations,  they  have  taken  a  wonderful  and'  ad- 
mu-able  position.  The  first  embaMQr  ftma  th» 
country  for  more  than  two  centnries  was  ttHL 
to  England,  visiting  Erance,  in  1857;  and  m- 
other  was  sent  to  Fkanoe,  visniangBome,  in  IWl. 
• — Works  on  Siam  arc  few.  Tlie  bi'sst  are  Cr..^- 
furd  a  Embassy  to  Siam  and  Cocliin-du^'' 
Pallagoix^  Dair^Hen  du  fwywima  7%m  m 
Sifim  (2  vols.  18mo.,  Paris,  1854*),  and  Bow« 
ring^  Kingdom  and  Peonle  of  Siam"  (Londoo, 
1857).  An  American  work,  entitled  "  Siam  and 
the  Si  in        is  about  (1861)  to  go  to  pressw 

SIAilANG,  an  ape  of  the  gibbon  rronp.  rf 
the  genus  hylobatet  (Ill.)»  hut  separated  I  y  i ,  rsy 
from  this  genns  as  ftaman^a.  It  is  charj  T.  r- 
ized  by  a  small  head,  absence  of  tail  and  cheek 
pouches,  and  arms  so  long  that  the  hands  touch 
the  gronnd  when  it  is  standing  erect :  calloo- 
ties  present ;  the  skull  is  flat,  the  nmrgin  of  the 
orbits  prominent,  and  the  canines,  especially 
the  upper,  hu'ge.  The  character  which  led  Is 
its  separation  from  hi/Iohafes  h  h.iving  the  "<! 
and  iid  toes  of  the  hind  feet  united  by  a  nsxrow 
membrsne  the  whole  length  of  the  1st  phakax. 
The  //.  (S.)  tyndaetylm  (111.)  was  discovered  by 
Sir  Stamford  Bafflea  in  the  island  oi  Sumatra, 
where  it  oconrs  in  troops  headed  by  idd  and 
courageous  males,  which  the  natives  regard  as 
invulnerable.  It  is  about  8  feet  high,  cf  a 
black  color  with  chin  and  brows  rufons^  aid 
the  throat  bare,  like  the  sac  of  a  large  goitre; 
the  hair  is  long,  thick,  soft,  and  sinning;  the 
face  id  black,  the  muzzle  short,  facial  ungle  60* 
to  65°,  and  the  forehead  gradually  inclined 
backward  and  covered  with  smootli  and  st  r&i  gfat 
hair ;  the  nose  is  flat  above  and  prominent  be- 
low, the  latige  circular  nostrils  pleroed  in  IIm 
sides  of  ti  cartilagino!!"  eminence  united  to  thi 
upper  lip  by  a  narrow  apex ;  the  ears  closely 
applied  to  tiie  bead  like  those  of  man,  hot  em- 
coaled  by  the  thirl:  hair :  the  hair  of  the  bc-dy 
slightly  cun'cd  and  frizzled  like  a  shaggy  doeoe; 
nondi  very  large ;  fingers  very  slender  sukd  UK 
commonly  long.  It  ia  rather  slow  in  its  motions, 
vigilant  and  shy,  living  principally  in  the  for- 
ests of  the  rocky  districts ;  most  ad^ve  at  sun- 
rise and  sunset,  the  troops  set  up  a  loud  snd 
monotonous  howl  inconoert;  itisatapid,ouUI} 
and  timid  in  captivity. 

SIAMESE  TWINS.  See  MomvtB. 

SIBBERN",  FHKriK??iit  CnkisTTAX.  a  Pani*h 
philc^pher  and  publicist,  bont  in  Ck>penhageti, 
Jnfy  18^  1780.  Ha  was  adnoetod  ai  the  uri- 
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wmiitj  «f  Oopenhftgen,  at  whioh  in  1813  he 

wasappoint*^  nsisistant  professor  of  philosophy, 
and  in  182u  hm  Ud^ame  titular  prot'e^ssor.  Hid 

ShiloMphical  opinkiis  are  founded  on  those  of 
chelling.  unJ  have  exen  is^ed  an  important  in- 
fljienoe  upou  the  prei>ent  generation  in  Den- 
wamtk,  where  pbilosopbj  nn^  reoentij  wat 
regarded  as  a  foroign  importation  and  was 
at  tidied  chiefly  as  an  accessory  to  other  ddences. 
Hie  Ikoiilkirity  with  the  nataral  sciences  has 
indaoed  him  to  npplj  tho  methods  of  analysis 
•l»i>licable  thereto  to  the  operations  of  the  ha- 
man  mind,  tad  with  tvanlta  often  remarkable. 
His  works  in  this  <1e|)artiiKtit  are  numenMI% 
M  Also  in  that  of  publlo  Uw  and  politics. 

SIBERIA,  a  port  of  the  Riuann  dominioiw 
which  occupies  the  whole  of  Asia,  bounded 
N.  by  tho  Arctic  ocean,  £.  by  Behring's  straits, 
thie  sea  of  iuuntchatka,  and  the  N.  Pacific 
ocean.  S.  by  tho  sea  of  Okhotsk,  China,  and 
Toorkititan,  and  W.  by  European  Russia,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  tho  Ural  mountains, 
thb  Ural  river,  and  the  Caspian  sea.  It  extends 
from  lat.  45"  30'  to  77^  40'  NT.  nT».1  from  1oi>l'. 
J$0'  to  lyO^  E. ;  extreme  Icniitii  about  jU 
breadth  2,000  m. ;  area,  esolasire  of  the  re- 
cent acquisitions  on  the  Aiiioor,  4,812,389  sq. 
m.;  pop.  in  1850,  4.102,815.  For  administra- 
tive purpo^^  it  is  divided  into  East  and  West 
Siberia,  the  latter  of  wliich  (  capital,  Tobolsk) 
contaiiM  the  governments  of  Tobolsk  and  Tomsk, 
nad  the  land  of  the  Russian  Kifg heex,  and  the 
former  Cc.ipital.  Irkootsk)  the  frovernnT^n'^  of 
Yeniseiiik  and  Irkootsk^  and  the  pruvmccs  uf 
Takootsk,  Okhotsk,  Kamtohatka,  and  Tohook- 
t<_!ii.  which  with  their  chief  towns  nre  described 
in  separate  articles.  Beude  these,  the  govern- 
Mentai  uf  Perm  and  Orenbmf  are  partly  in  Bi- 
beria. — Tlie  -hores  of  Siberia,  both  along  tho 
Arctic  ocean  and  the  seas  whioh  bound  the 
oooatry  on  the  E.  md  8.,  ore  indented  with 
numerous  bays  and  inlet.s.  On  the  N.  coa^t, 
between  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  Lena  and  In- 
dighifka,  there  it  a  group  of  Wren  islands, 
named  in  honor  of  their  discoverer  Liakliotf 
islands.  Three  of  them  are  from  60  to  100  m. 
lon^,  and  from  20  to  40  m.  broad,  and  tho  re- 
miiiuder  are  all  small.  They  are  quite  desti- 
T  ;*  of  ve;r<  t:itinn,  and  tho  climate  h  so  cold 
tuaL  even  iu  summer  the  snow  docs  not  entire- 
ly disappear.  Their  surface  is  covered  with 
itemato  layers  of  aand  and  ice,  in  which  im- 
mense numbers  of  t'o>i9il  remains  of  elephants 
and  other  animals  arc  found  imliedded.  Along 
the  whole  X.  shore  of  J^iberia  th<y  -^e;.  frozen 
over  fur  muru  than  half  the  year ;  aud  at  other 
seasons  tho  ice  floats  about  in  iarp  maarna, 
whidi  render  navigation  so  dangerous  that  tho 
aarrey  of  the  noruierninost  part  of  the  coast 
has  not  yet  been  oompleled.  The  K.  part  of 
the  island  of  S.i?halien,  together  with  some 
•mailer  ialands  which  lie  the  £.  coa^  also 
form  part  of  8tberia.'-An  axtenalve  monntahi 
ningi.-  wliic  li  lio--*  its  E.  extremity  at  Cape  Vos- 
totchnoi,  or  East  oape»  in  Behring's  straits, 
•ittadi  ia  a  Sb  W.  airMftMn  aofMi  the  cm- 
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tre  of  tibe  province  of  Tcbooktfllil,  and  theik 

through  that  of  Okhotsk  ne.arlr  parallel  to  the 
K.  W.  coast  of  the  ec&  of  that  name.  After 
entering  Yakootsk  it  turns  more  to  the 
crossing  the  S.  part  of  that  government,  and 
continues  in  the  same  general  direction  till 
joins  tho  steppe  in  the  former  province  of 
Omsk,  after  forming  the  boundary  line  between 
Siberia  and  China  for  more  than  2^000  ro.  Tlie 
general  height  of  this  range  fo  about  3,000  fcefe 
nh'n-,-  tlie  rk'a.  In  the  E.  and  alon;;  the  shores 
of  the  sea  of  Okhotsk  it  is  called  the  btanovoi 
monntdas;  after  entering  the  govermnent  of 
Yakootsk  the  name  is  o)ian<;cd  to  the  Yablonoi 
moon  tains ;  and  atili  further  W.  it  is  known 
the  monntdns  of  Daoofia,  and  finally  as  tho 
Altai  mountiiins.  To  tho  E.  of  lonp.  I'Tj'  this 
range  throws  ofl*  numerous  otfoets,  which»  to- 
gether with  mountain  ranges  that  traverse  tho 
country  in  diflferent  directions,  cover  a  great  deal 
of  the  surface  of  this  part  of  Siberia.  The  Ural 
mountains  stretch  along  the  greater  part  of  the 
W.  frontier,  forming  the  lK>undary  line  be- 
tween European  and  Asiatic  Russia  for  about 
l,2uu  in. — With  tho  exception  of  tho  Anioor 
and  a  few  streams  of  lessimportanoOitherivoia 
of  Siberia  all  tluw  into  the  Arctic  ocean.  The 
Obi  ranks  among  the  largest  rivers  iu  the  world, 
and  many  of  ita  tributaries  are  of  great  size ; 
the  most  important  of  tbt^'e  are  the  Irtish, 
Ishim,  Tobol,  Tom,  Tchulim,  and  Ket.  The 
Yenisei  ia  bgr  aomo  anthoritiea  aaid  to  drala  a 
r-enter  extent  of  surface  and  to  have  a  longer 
c«>urse  than  the  Obi:  it^  chief  alUnents  are 
the  Lower  Tnngaika,  £laqui,  Podia«  and  Vpptt 
Tun^Tuska  or  Angara.  The  Lena  is  nearly  aa 
large  aa  either  of  the  preceding,  and  the  nrineir 
pal  atrettna  which  join  it  aro  the  Viliooi,  VitiBi, 
Aldan,  aud  Olekma.  The  other  rivers  of  most 
importance  which  flow  into  tho  Arctic  ooeaa 
are  the  Nadim,  Poor,  Taz,  Khatanga,  Anabaia, 
Olem,  Olenok,  Yana,  Indigliirkiv  Lazeya,  Ko- 
lyma, and  Tchaoon.  The  chief  rivers  flowias 
into  the  seas  which  bound  Siberia  on  thoE.  aad 
S.  nre  the  Amoor  or  Saghalien,  which  forms  part 
of  the  S.  boundary  and  receives  several  consid- 
erable tributaries  from  the  N.,  the  most  impor- 
tant of  which  arc  the  united  stream  formed 
by  tho  Tehikiri  and  Silimpadi ;  tl  o  Anadir, 
llowing  into  the  gulf  of  the  s:uau  nume ;  aud 
tiie  Okhotsk,  which  baa  its  mouth  on  the  W. 
shore  of  tho  sea  of  Okhot  -I .  Ft  w  of  these  riv- 
ers present  any  other  ob.-'iaeks  to  navigation 
than  diatof  bein^C  frozen  over  for  many  months 
of  tho  year.  The  I'rul  river,  which  ilow.s  into 
the  Caspian  sea,  forms  the  boundary  for  about 
600  m.  between  European  and  Asiatic  Roaria* 
The  Fir  Dariu  or  Jaiart  -  tl  'Ws  into  tho  sea 
of  Aral;  and  the  rivers  Koowen  and  Tchooi 
extend  between  Ldto  Balkaah  and  the  sea  of 
Aral,  aud  divide  Toorkistan  frotn  Siberia.  Be- 
side the  Caspian  aeaand  tho  sea  of  Aral,  whioh 
are  both  partly  wiUrin  tho  bomidariea  of  Si- 
beria, the  most  imi>ortaut  lakes  are  thoH;  of 
Baikal,  in  the  government  vt'  Irkootak,  and 
BtUuMli,  which  lies  in  tho  £.  part  of  thaSi^ 
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gfaeez  territory,  and  partly  within  the  CliineM 
empire. — Although  Bib«ria  is  nearly  ^  larger 
Ihan  the  whole  of  Europe,  yet  considering  ItM 
vast  extent  there  is  comparatively  little  diver- 
•ity  of  BTirfnce.  Th»>  country  which  lies  "W. 
of  long.  1"5°  has  n  s  cry  marked  difi'erence, 
however,  from  that  which  extends  to  the  E. 
of  that  ineridian.  With  the  exception  of  the 
mouiitutns  on  its  frontiers,  the  whole  ot  iha 
weatem region IbmncaevMtpldii, only  broken 
by  the  courses  of  numerous  rivers  and  a  few 
small  hills.  The  S.  part  of  this  plain  has  a  gen- 
eral elervllon  of  about  2,000  fMt,  while  toward 
tlie  N.  it  is  very  little  above  the  kv  1  of  the 
aea,  and  in  many  places  becomes  inundated  at 
hign  water.  In  tiie  B.  part  of  the  fforennnent 
of  Tobc)lsk.  -which  occnpics  tlie  S,  n.  extrem- 
ity of  Siberia,  and  the  ac^oining  Kirghecz  ter- 
ritory, the  greater  part  of  the  surface  consists 
of  the  steppe  of  Ishim,  and  the  smaller  one  of 
Barabn.  between  the  rivers  Irtish  and  Obi. 
These  8tepi>c3  are  in  many  phiocs  iucrustcd 
wldi  salt^  and  ill  otbera  have  a  very  scanty 
vccretation,  but  there  are  spots  witli  excellent 
pa.sturage,  on  which  the  luiinudic  tribes  feed 
their  flocks  and  herds.  In  the  government  of 
Tomsk  and  the  8.  part  of  Yeniseisk,  or  tlmt 
part  of  the  W.  district  which  is  not  included  in 
the  steppes  of  Ishim  and  Baraba,  and  which 
lies  bctA\  ecu  the  S.  frontier  and  lat.  C0°  to 
64",  there  is  uiuclt  fine  land  well  suited  for 
agrienltaral  puri>oses,  though  where  it  borders 
upon  the  stojipes  it  partrikos  of  their  barren 
nature.  Laige  tracts  of  the  surface  of  this  re- 
gion are  covered  with  fbreets,  and  it  is  only 
aloiij;  the  banks  of  the  rivers  that  the  Boil  is 
re^^ularly  cultivated.  To  the  H.  of  the  districts 
just  deecribed  extendre  forests  of  birch,  pine, 
and  fir,  frequented  by  numerous  wild  animals, 
extend  to  about  lat.  66°.  Barley  and  rye  arc 
grown  in  somo  i)Uvces  in  tliis  rej^ion,  and  tur- 
nips thrive  remarkably  well.  It  is  thlDlj  in- 
habited, and  the  people  subsist  chiefly  upon 
game  and  fiah,  and  by  tlie  sale  of  furs,  which 
thefproonre  in  large  numbers.  N.  of  the  terri- 
tory, and  between  it  and  the  sbores  of  the  Arctic 
ocean,  there  extends  a  low  Hut  country  covered 
with  moss,  and  with  only  a  few  stunted  trees 
toTvard  its  S.  extremity.  The  temperature  is 
ao  low  that  even  in  summer  ice  is  found  within 
a  few  inehes  of  the  snrfece.  The  r^ndeer  is 
found  liere,  both  wild  and  domesticated,  in 
great  numbers  ^  white  bears  and  foxes  are 
minted  for  fbev  Iters;  and  the  rivers  aboond 
with  fish.  The  portion  of  Siberia  which  lies 
to  the  E.  of  long.  105^  has  a  more  diversified 
saHhoe  than  the  region  just  d^ribed.   It  is 

Snerally  high  and  rugged,  and  haa  bnt  little 
ad  suited  for  agrii-iltnra]  purposes.  In  the 
8.  part  of  Irkootsk  and  m  the  province  of  Ya- 
kootslc,  the  hills  and  mountana  are  oOTered 
for  tbe  jreater  part  of  the  year  with  pood 
pasture,  und  in  favorable  places  all  the  grains 
of  temperate  climates  are  grown.  Tlie  oak  and 
hazel  are  found  here,  but  n^it  in  any  oflier 
part  of  Siberia.  Grain  continues  to  b«  ouJti- 


vated  in  i)lacos  as  far  "F.  o.^^  !al.  61*  ;  "bnt  by  fa 
the  greater  part  of  the  country  is  covered  wil 
open  forests  of  pine  and  fir,  in  which  d«d» 
oos  herds  of  cattle  find  tolerable  pa>'titra|>e  U 
cert  ain  seasons.    From  long.  10.5"  to  the  rive 
Lena  the  N.  part  of  the  country  in  xtrr  m- 
perfectly  known,  bnt  it  is  believed  to  oon-4-i 
partly  of  pasture  land  well  adapted  for  rt-.MiM 
cattle,  and  partly  of  moorland  wa.stes  frc^^o^iBr 
ed  by  numerous  herds  of  reindeer.    Betu  wa 
tbe  Lena  an^l  tin  Kolyma,  K.  of  lat.  61".  th*re 
are  wide  valleys  with  stunted  larch  and  birdi 
trees,  nomeroms  small  lakes,  aome  of  whldi  Me 
well  stocked  ^vith     h,  and  several  miyrmtes. 
East  of  the  Kolyma  to  Behring^s  atraita  imdtha 
diores  of  tiie  sea  of  Kamlehanta,  {iMiliadiBg  Ifce 
penin.>juhi  of  that  nanie,  the  country  is  trsYerfr' 
ed  in  various  directions  by  several  raooatsia 
ranges  that  have  a  generd  clev-atton  of  frim 
2,000  to  8,000  feet  above  the  sea. — There  nf 
extensive  tracts  of  Siberia  the  geologirnl  fw- 
mations  of  which  are  very  little  known ;  aid 
it  is  only  in  particular  loealittaa  that  oar  iafct* 
mation  is  at  all  definite.   Granite  and  crystal- 
line schists  are  found  iu  the  Ural  mountaina. 
and  also  in  tlie  Altui  between  long.  85**  and 
120"  E.,  and  jis  far  N.  as  lat.  57°,  and  a::ain  ia 
the  £.  extremity  of  the  country  between  loaa. 
165"  and  the  shores  of  Behring's  etralta.  Yel* 
cauic  rocks  occnr  chiefly  in  the  S.,  and  ar« 
found  along  with  the  granite  and  crystaUins 
schists;  and  a  few  aettre  voleanoea  eadit. 
Other  rocks,  belonging  to  the  silurian,  dov  v- 
nian,  and  oarboniferons  qrstema,  are  liound  ia 
the  B.  and  exten^g  towwd  tbe  interior  of  tte 
country.    The  tertiary  fonnation,  however,  i* 
the  most  extensively  developed,  and  fcnmd 
throughout  the  whole  of  Siberia.    The  shores 
of  tlie  Arctic  ocean  are  covered  for  a  consider- 
ablo  distance  inland,  and  for  a  preat  part  ivf 
tlieir  extent,  by  a  deep  alluvial  deposit  wbif ij 
contains  immense  numbers  of  fossil  remains  of 
extinct  species  of  elephants  and  other  Bwifwffi*^ 
from  which  large  quantities  of  ivory  are .  pro- 
cured.  Mining  operations  ia  Siberia  are  estt- 
fined  to  three  parts  of  the  conntry.    The  rrjort 
W.  district  is  situated  on  the  E.  face  of  the  Cnl 
mountains,  and  occupies  a  traot  abevt  40  m 
broad,  extending  between  lat.  f56"  and  60°  N. 
Gold,  silver,  platinum,  copper  and  iron  orai^ 
and  preeiona  stones,  are  all  feond  in  this  teni- 
tory.  (8ee  EKATERUfBrnc.)  The  second  district 
lies  on  the     nde  of  the  Attai  mountains,  ia 
the  neighborhood  of  the  head  atreams  of  tbe 
river  Irtish ;  silver  and  copper  are  fonnd  here, 
and  gold  and  lead  in  smaller  quantities.  The 
third  district  lies  in  the  Yablonoi  monntain^  to 
the  £.  of  long.  120" ;  in  this  gold,  silver.  lo:id, 
?in<^.  antimony,  iron,  and  arsenic  are  jdl  found, 
and  there  are  emerald  and  t<^az  mines  of  greai 
value.  Diamonds  are  occasionally  fonnd  <m  tiw 
E.  slopes  of  the  Tral  Tnonntains.  Porphyry, 
jasper,  and  malaoliite,  for  ornamenial  md 
mica,  need  as  a  snbstitute  for  window  glaM^ 
are  common  productions.    Salt  is  found  in 
great  abuudanee  on  the  steppes,  and  on  the  ear- 
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of  some  of  the  lalccs,  wLcro  tlio  heat  of 
the  mn  in  summer  rapidly  evaporates  tha 
water  and  leaves  the  aur&oe  oov«red  wiUk 
maaaeo  of  cryilaHiKd  salt,  sometimec  8  or  9 

in<  hes  thick,  and  so  solid  that  beasts  of  borden 
pa>*(  over  as  upua  io«  in  perfect  safety. — ^Tho 
cliiiiAto  of  Siberia  is  exceedingly  cold.  Al 
UatTan^lc.  at  the  mout)i  '>f  tho  river  Yana,  in 
Ittl.  70^  00  N.t  the  meau  umiuai  touiperalure  ia 
4M'  F.  At  Irkootsk,  in  hit.  52"  IT  1,240 
feet  abovo  the  sea,  tho  mean  temperature  is 
81"  ;  in  winter  qoicksilver  freezes,  Mid  remains 
m  fur  aboQt  two  months.  The  severity  of  the 
cUnoatc  incroa^ses  toward  tho£.  At  Nijni  Ko- 
Ijmakf  at  the  month  of  the  Koljma,  in  lat. 
««*  Si;  Umg,  160*  m;  md  naarly  on  a  level 
with  the  sea,  the  river  becomes  frozen  over  in 
tiio  beginning  of  Septomberi  and  ia  not  afigon 
ftw  Ibom  Soo  till  the  beginning  of  Jima.  TIm 
mm  be^ns  to  freeze  in  October,  litit  tho  cold  at 
Uua  time  is  somewhat  diminished  bj  vapors 
wMeb  fise  from  it  before  the  ioe  fornia.  In 
Januiiry  llie  thermomotor  falU  to  22"  below 
aero,  and  respiration  becomes  difficnlt.  The 
cold  is  almost  as  great  in  Febmary,  but  in 
March  it  begins  perceptibly  to  decrease;  tho 
wind  blows  from  the  E.  8.  E.,  and  the  temper- 
ature riics  to  2y  .  In  Juno  itls  sometimes  72" 
•t  noon ;  and  in  July  the  heat  b  very  groat, 
and  the  .vtmosphcro  i^  filled  with  swarms  of 
^nai^is  wtiieU  couipel  tiio  reindeer  to  miijraLo 
mwnthefenals  to  the  open  country  on  the 
•hores  of  th'^  <iea.  In  August  frosts  begin  at 
Bight  and  ilie  temperature  rapidly  decreases. — 
Hm  reindeer  is  found  on  tlie  mountains  which 
■eparate  Mongolia  from  Siberia,  and  aI:^o 
tkroagbout  the  N.  part  of  tho  country.  The  elk 
k^habits  the  south,  and  the  roebuck  as  far  as 
lat.  55'.  TIk-  Caspian  antelope  U  found  in  the  S. 
W.,  and  wild  sheep  in  the  mountain  range  which 
ime  the  ft.  boundary.  TbeUaokandiratioor 
stone  fox  are  f  nind  in  tho  N.  Sables,  ermine^ 
ourmota,  martens,  awi  squirrels  abound  in  the 
B.  The  white  benr,  tho  lynx,  the  wolf;  the  wild 
hog,  and  tlie  irlutton  are  common  everywhere. 
TIm  dog  of  the  oountr/  bears  a  strong  resem- 
tknee  to  a  wolf,  and  is  need  to  drag  sledges*. 
The  animals  which  belon*?  to  central  Asia  are 
nearly  all  found  in  greater  or  less  numbers  in 
the  S.  part  of  Siberia.  Camels  are  kept  by  tho 
Calmncki  and  some  other  tribes,  but  do  not  live 
N.  of  lat.  65°.  Tho  dome-tic  sheep  nre  of 
two  species,  the  Kusi^iun  and  the  bruad-Laiied 
Kvi^eezian  ;  the  latter  are  chietly  kepi  hj  the 
noinadic  tribe^s  single  herdsmen  of  whom  some- 
times posses  flocks  of  10,000  head.  The  hom- 
ed cattle  of  Russia  when  removed  to  Siberia 
degenerate  in  size.  Tiio  horses  are  good,  and 
generally  white,  but  sometimes  they  are  sin- 
gnlarlj  marked.  Fish  ere  very  numerous  on 
the  t  oasts  an  5  in  the  rivers  and  lakes.  Ducks, 
aeese,  swan^  woodcocks,  partridges,  and  other 
fowl  i^Mraod  ill  the  8.  part  of  the  ooontrj.— 
The  population  of  Siberia  i^  comp«.»sed  of  va- 
ri<ras  tribes  and  races.  More  than  half  are 


came  to  the  country  as  voluntary  immigrants, 
bnt  the  greater  part  were  sent  as  exiles.  These 
exfles  consist  of  three  olttses,  criminals  and 
political  and  religious  offenders.  The  worst 
clo^  are  condemned  to  the  mines,  and  those 
whode  otiences  have  not  been  so  great  are  em- 
piojed  at  le.'-s  laborious  work,  while  tho  iwi 
are  formed  into  !>elllemcnts  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  the  |H>lice,  and  receive  grants  of  laud 
for  cultivation.  Kooe  except  the  worst  crimi* 
nals  are  sent  to  Siberia  without  their  families. 
Among  the  native  tribvs  arc  the  tSamojcdes  in 
the  N.  W.,  and  tho  Ostiaks,  who  occupy  tho 
country  to  the  S.  of  them  as  far  E.  as  the  river 
YeQi»ei ;  tliese  people  live  by  fihhiug  and  hunt- 
ing, and  but  few  of  them  have  been  oonvertedto 
Christianity.  Iti  the  S.  W.,  boide  some  ho:-.i"=! 
of  Bashkirs,  are  the  iurghcez,  ocenpying  the 
atepfiee  of  the  bhira  and  Irtish,  oommonl j  eeUed 
from  them  the  Kirgbeez  steppes ;  these  i>eople 
are  still  in  a  barbarous  ^ate.  Among  the  in- 
habiUmte  of  the  W.  pefta  of  tho  Altai  noott- 
tjiin.s  tho  mo?t  numerous  are  the  Calmucks,  who 
have  become  partially  cinliaed  and  kid  aside 
many  of  their  national  peenliaritleB ;  they  man- 
ufacture iron  and  gunpowder,  and  cultivato 
some  grain  and  tobacco,  but  their  chief  sub- 
sistence is  drawn  from  their  flocks  and  herds. 
Their  reli^'ion  is  made  up  of  various  supersti- 
t'MTi^.  On  the  ^]ope■*  of  the  E.  part  of  the  Altai 
raujie  there  are  ?>Lverai  tribes  known  as  Beru- 
isses,  Beltires,  Sagai,  and  Katchincs.  Tho  Bii* 
riata  are  of  Mongol  ori>:in,  bear  a  gtronpf  resem- 
blance to  the  peuj.le  of  X.  China,  and  are  the 
most  numeron?  tribe  in  Siberia:  they  are  found 
chiefly  about  Lake  Baikal  and  £.  to  the  river 
Onon,  a  tributary  of  the  Amoor.  The  Tnnguses 
are  distributed  over  the  country  between  Imig. 
]  10"  and  170-  E.,  from  the  shores  of  tho  Arctic 
ocean  as  far  S.  as  the  Upper  Tangnska  in  tho 
W.,  and  ftirther  B.  to  tho  ftootiera  of  Ohiaa. 
They  are  well  formed,  and  have  made  such  ad- 
vances in  the  mechanical  arts  as  to  mannfao- 
tnre  their  own  flremm.  They  sobtiit  ehledy 
by  hunting,  and  arc  excellent  horsemen.  Tho 
Yakoots,  who  are  found  throughout  the  same 
regi(Hi  as  the  Tnnguses,  rear  large  nanben  of 
horses  and  cattle,  and  live  chiefly  by  the  ])rod- 
nce  of  tlieir  herds,  those  of  a  single  individual 
often  amounting  to  several  thousand  head. 
They  are  of  Tartar  origin,  and  have  made  con- 
j-iderable  advance  in  civiliziition ;  s<>mc  of 
them  profc-s  Cliristianity.  and  they  paj  'sLum- 
tlon  to  the  education  of  their  children*  Thm 
peninsula  formed  by  tho  Arctic  ocean  and  the 
sea  of  Okhotsk  occupied  by  the  Tchooktchis, 
who  belong  to  the  Esquimaux  family.  They 
consist  of  two  tribe?,  one  of  which  is  nomadio 
and  oecupies  the  interior,  where  they  keep 
herds  of  reindeer  and  live  on  their  prodneo; 
while  the  other  inhabits  tho  sea  shores  and 
finds  subsistence  by  lislung,  and  occasional  1/ 
hf  hunting,  flonth  of  the  Tohookleliift  Mm 
the  Coriaks.-  Tli"  Tuanufuctures  of  Siberia  aro 
not  extensive,  and  are  confined  to  a  few 
Ihej  oonrift  ohMlf  of 
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glaM,  hardware,  and  leather ;  and  there  are  a 

wem  woollen  aud  liueu  factories  where  the  la- 
bor is  chiefly  anpplied  by  ezUea.  An  extensive 
tramiit  trade  is  carried  on  throngli  Siberia  bo- 
tweeu  Eurupcau  liussiii  and  China,  and  also  in 
the  produce  of  the  country,  consisting  of  skins, 
furs,  cattle,  fisli  both  dried  and  salted,  caviar, 
soap,  and  tallow.  Xiakhta  is  the  sole  entre- 
pot of  the  commeroe  between  tlie  two  empirea. 
In  1867  the  exports  to  (')nna  amotint<*d  to 
$4,772,735,  and  the  imports  from  that  country 
to  $6,892,666.  The  tomw  oonflistod  chiefly 
of  cotton  and  woollen  cloths,  linen,  furs,  pold 
and  ailver  articles,  and  leather ;  and  the  l^ter 
of  tea,  both  leaf  and  oompfeesed  in  cakes, 
suear,  silks,  cottons,  wool,  grain,  dried  fruit, 
and  colors.  This  trade  has  been  chietiy  carried 
on  by  means  of  the  rivers  which  flow  into  Lake 
Baikal,  thence  through  the  Upper  Tungnska  to 
Yeniseisk,  th<  ii<^<'  (iftcr  a  1fi?id  carriage  of  about 
40  m.  pabttiii^  Liirougii  liic  Kot,  tho  Obi,  and 
the  Irmh  to  Tobolsk,  whence  then  ia  agahi  a 
land  conveyance  of  about  600  m.  across  the 
Ural  mountains  to  Perm.  In  winter,  when 
the  rivera  are  doaed  by  ice,  this  traffic  is  main- 
tained by  means  of  sledge^^  drawn  by  reindeer 
or  doga.  But  recently  the  tendency  of  the 
trade  baa  appeared  to  be  to  take  tiie  aea  route 
by  the  coast  of  China  to  Nikolaieff,  and  thence 
up  the  Amoor  by  steamboat.  There  is  also  a 
eooaiderable  caravan  trade  with  Ui,  Taabkend, 
Khokan,  &c.  A  great  deal  of  the  trade  of  the 
country  is  transacted  at  fiura  held  at  stated 
periods,  which  are  attended  by  crowda  of  deal* 
ers  from  all  quarters.  The  most  important  of 
these  fairs  are  at  Obdorsk  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Obi.  Turukhansk  on  the  Yenisei,  Ustyansk 
on  the  Yana,  and  Ostrovnoye  on  ft  tributary  of 
the  Kolyma. — Genghis  Khan  conqnercd  a  part 
of  Siberia,  and  his  successors  reduced  the  coun- 
try lying  on  both  sides  of  the  Irtish  to  timr  au- 
thority. Nothing  was  known  in  Enrope  con- 
cerni^  tliis  vast  territory  till  1680.  In  that 
^raar  Termak,  a  Cosaaolc  cfaie^  while  rete^at- 
ing  from  the  jnst  renfjeance  of  the  C7nv  of 
Moscow,  crossed  the  Lral  mountains  and  en- 
tered Alia  with  a  strong  band  of  foUowera. 
These  adventurers  made  extensive  (  r  nquest.s, 
which  the  chief  offered  to  the  czar  on  condi- 
tion that  he  would  pardon  his  formw  crimes. 
Tlili  offer  was  gladly  accepted,  and  he  contin- 
ued to  push  his  conquests  E.  till  stopped  by 
death  in  1684.  Russia  afterward  continued 
the  warftre  till  the  whole  country  W.  of  the 
Obi  was  subdued.  The  town  of  Tompk  wm 
founded  in  1604,  and  it  became^  uu  imyurLmii 
depot  from  wliich  new  expeditions  were  aeat 
Ibrth.  In  1614  the  sarronnding  trilies  rose 
againnt  the  Kasaianii,  and  laid  the  country 
waste  to  the  gates  of  the  town,  which  they  be- 
sieged. European  Iin<sia  wa*^  im  crent  disor- 
der at  the  time,  caused  by  the  civil  wars  which 
preeeded  the  aooesrion  of  the  present  royal 
friTnily  to  the  throne,  and  no  snecor  could  be 
sent  to  the  besieged.  The  inhabitants  how- 
•var  defended  themaelvea  with  great  courage ; 


and  the  Kirgbeez  afterward  in  despair  left  tW 
part  of  the  country  and  einigra.t<»d  funher  T. 
After  thia,  thou^  the  Bnasiana  ooeaioBdlp 
met  with  serious  rever<»es,  their  progress 
rapid,  and  they  reached  tlie  sea  of  Okhotsk  ■ 
16S9.  Irkootsk  was  fonnded  in  1661.  Hi 
wars  by  which  Kusj^ia  conqnercd  Siberia  %tit 
entirely  carried  on  by  private  adveotoren 
their  own  cost,  who  were  incited  to  tiw  sfr 
dertaking  by  their  love  of  i)lunder.  A  Pole 
and  some  other  exiles  escap^  from  Yaugdia 
and  built  a  amall  fort  on  tibe  Amoor;  bat  haV' 
ing  quarrelled  with  the  Tungusea,  they  offircd 
the  coni^ueat  to  the  ^peror  of  BuBsia,  and  b«c- 
ged  forgiveneaa  for  their  former  ounces ;  wliik 
the  Tungn>es  about  the  i;ame  time  ap(  lied  to 
the  emperor  of  China  for  assistance.  This  Ui 
to  disputes  between  the  two  govemmuiijjs  tu 
war  was  prevented,  and  the  boundary  betwsa 
China  and  Siberia  e«tablished  by  a  treaty 
eluded  at  Peking  in  1689.  A  aecond  itc^aj 
was  made  in  17S7,  confinning  the  fomu  r  u:A 
confining  commercial  intercourse  to  Kinkl/i 
and  Maimatohin.  Since  that  time  the  popui*- 
tion  of  Siberia  has  received  a  Urge  and  alsMst 
continualincrease  from  the  transport  fit  ion  liii- 
er  of  hosts  of  prisoners  of  war  and  political  o(* 
fenders,  especially  Poka.^'-See  Atkiiiaoa*a  **Chi- 
entaland  Western  Siberia"  (Svo.,  London,  185SI 

SIBLEY,  a  S.  co.  of  Minnesota,  bounded  5.  E 
by  the  Minnesota  river ;  area,  650  sq.  m. :  popi 
in  isfiO,  3,n09.  The  surface  is  undulatin;:  i^d 
the  soil  fertile.  Lake  Minnetonka,  SO  m.  m 
length,  is  in  this  county.    Capital,  Hender^oa. 

SIBLT,  Manoaii,  an  English  clergyman,  bora 
in  London.  Ang.  20,  1757,  died  there,  Dec.  T^, 
1840.  Before  he  was  19  years  cdJ  he  w^i  i 
teacher  of  Greek,  Latin,  Hebrew,  and  Syriae, 
and  published  a  *' Critical  E>saj  '*  on  the  He- 
brew text  of  Jeremiah  xxxiii.  IG.  In  ordar 
more  eadlyto  obtain  books  for  his  ijfwavm, 
he  beeamp  n  hool^.'^eller.  in  which  occupatiou 
he  continued  till  in  1797  he  obtained  a  sdtaa- 
tion  in  the  bank  of  England,  which  he  bdd 
during  the  rest  of  his  life,  being  for  tlie  last  25 
voars  principal  of  tlie  chancery  office.  In  1767 
he  bcNMiue  acquainted  with  the  writiima  ef 
Swedenborg,  and  embraced  the  tLK  trirji-  i-f 
the  New  church ;  in  the  following  year  be  be- 
gan to  preach  to  a  sodety  meean^  i&  Great 
Eastcheap,  and  was  ordained  in  1790.  For  53 
succeeding  years  he  preached  every  Sunday. 
A  large  number  of  his  sermons  were  published 
at  the  request  of  the  congregation,  and  he  also 
puldislied  a  volume  of  hymns,  most  of  wL'oh 
he  composed  to  suit  his  disco  urines.  He  v,ka 
one  of  the  editors  of  the  "  Aurora.''  and  was  a 
contributor  to  various  other  periodicals  of  hi* 
church,  ■ft  itli  whoso  early  progress  in  Ore&t 
Britain  his  name  was  proininenUy  connected. 

6IB0UB,  Majue  DoviMQrE  AtorsTE,  a 
French  prelate,  bom  at  St.  Paul-Troia-Chi- 
teanx,  DrAroe,  April  4,  1792,  aasasanated  Jan. 
3,  1857.  He  was  educated  at  Avignon  aiid  &t 
Paris,  became  professor  in  the  eeoiinary  of 
BL  Nichdaa  da  Ohardamieti  in  1817  viear  to 
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the  parish  of  tho  missions  ilrantjerft,  in  1818 
to  thai,  of  St.  dulpioe,  Afterward  oaoon  of  tbe 
tOscsath  of  NtaMS,  fit  1888  Tiotr-fwiwal  of  that 

diocew,  and  in  1840  bishop  of  Dipno.  Animat- 
ed hj  libera]  ideas,  lie  published  bia  Irutitutions 
dweisainra  (3  vols.,  Digne,  1S45),  in  which  ho 
diulDdod  f.T  tlic  chapters  a  larger  share  in  the 
^rernment  of  the  tlioceses,  and  for  the  infe- 
rior clergj  guaranties  of  independence.  In 
1848  he  was  made  archbidiop  of  Paris.  ^^  h  ro, 
wiihont  concealing  his  deroocrntic  ideas,  ho 
labored  to  reconcile  the  extreme  parties.  Uo 
(Uv>  established  nnmerous  s  ii  <  >I^,  and  gave  a 
decided  iinjud-ie  to  the  sttidy  of  thoohiiry.  In 
185S  he  was  made  a  senator,  and  in  IbH  cre- 
•tod  ni  offloor  of  the  legion  of  honor.  In  1 857 
he  was  opening  the  neuratM  of  St.  Genevieve 
at  the  oboroh  of  St.  Etienne  da  Mont,  when 
hm  WIS  killed  wtth  e  poniard  by  a  prieat  named 
Ver?rer,  whom  he  had  recently  snsiponded. 
Xbe  eriinioal  pretended  that  he  wished  to  pon- 
ftah  the  adhesion  of  the  nrohbiahop  to  the  new 
dogma  of  the  iminarnhite  conception. 

SIBTL  (Gr.  vt^vAXa),  a  name  applied  to  sov- 
prophedewomen  whobdong  totherayth- 
iciil  peri'.>d  of  ancient  history.  The  numher  is 
varioasiy  given  by  different  aathor8|  some  lim- 
itiDg  it  to  4,  while  ofliers  mention  aa  many  as 
10  sibjla,  viz.:  the  Babylonian,  the  Libyan, 
tbe  Delphian,  the  Oimmerian,  the  Erytbrnan, 
the  Samian,  the  Cumaaan  (who  is  sometimes 
identified  with  the  Erythnean),  the  Hellespon- 
t\rm  or  TroJ.m.  the  Phrygian,  nnd  the  Tiburtine. 
They  were  supposed  to  have  knowledge  of  the 
ftatore,  and  of  the  means  of  averting  calami- 
ties and  of  appealing  the  wratli  of  the  gods, 
and  are  penL'rally  described  as  travelliug  from 
conn  try  to  country,  commnnicating  to  men 
their  inspired  wisdom.  The  most  fiimons  of  all 
was  the  Cumnsan  sibyl,  so  called  from  Cnmfo, 
bar  reaideace  in  Campania,  whither  she  h  snid 
to  have  come  from  the  East,  and  of  wh  vn  Vlr 
01  makea  oopioua  mention  in  the  i£neid,  book 
▼L  Aeoording  to  the  andent  Roman  legend, 
this  woman  (or,  at  isomo  "^ipy'  ^se.  the  Erytlirrp- 
ma  eibyl)  appeared  before  Tarqnin  the  Prond 
and  offered  nim  9  boolta  for  eale.  Upon  the 
refoi-al  of  the  king  to  pnrcha-se,  she  retired, 
burned  3  of  tbe  books,  and  retoming  to  the 
roiyel  preaenoe  demanded  the  aame  price  for 
tlie  remaining  6  that  she  had  asked  for  the  9. 
The  king  again  refused,  and  having  homed  3 
more  of  the  books,  she  offered  him  those  that 
remained,  bat  with  no  abatement  of  the  origi- 
nal price.  Th?  kin?,  either  through  cnriosity 
or  aaperstitiot),  purchased  the  3  remaining 
booka,  «Bd  the  aibyl  vaaidied.  The  volnmee 
thns  mj'tcno'ioly  obtiuned  were  the  famons 
aibyllino  l>uoki^  so  inUmotely  connected  with 
the  religious  and  poUtioal  history  of  Uie  Roman 
people.  They  were  preserved  in  the  temple  of 
Jopiter  Capitolinns.  under  the  care  of  certain 
eOoera,  ori^HnaUy  3  tn  number  (duumviri),  but 
afterward  iiu  reused  to  10  (d^fm^iri),  and  fin.il- 

to  15  iquindicemviri)^  who  alone  had  the 
pflril«KO  of  inipeeting  thehr  eontnali  on  the 
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direction  of  the  senate.  They  were  consulted 
chiefly  in  timra  of  public  calami^,  but  of  the 
nature  of  their  oontente  no  definite  idea  eaa  be 

derived.  Kiebnhr  is  of  the  opinion  that  their 
revelations  referred  less  to  future  events  than 
to  the  kind  of  worship  required  by  the  gods, 
when  they  had  manifested  their  displeasure  by 
prodigies  or  national  calamities.  The  books 
probably  consisted  of  bundles  of  palm  loaves 
on  which  the  prophedo  aenteooes  were  written, 
and.  when  consulted,  were  opened  at  random, 
the  first  passage  that  met  tbe  eye  being  con- 
sidered that  intended  for  pveeeot  nse.  Tbe 
sibylline  books  having  been  conaumcd  in  the 
fire  which  destroyed  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Cap- 
itolinos  in  6^  B.  C,  a  new  eoUeotion  wie  eom* 

f)iled  by  ainl-ri> ml  ir^  ^cnt  to  the  various  sibyl- 
ine  oracles  m  Ituly,  Greece,  and  Asia  Minori 
and  waa  depodted  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  after 
it  wa3  reliTii't.  Tn  rcr^'n  nf  Autriistu'^  mnro 
than  2,000  spurious  Drophetio  books  of  thia 
denription,  whieh  haa  aeearaiilatod  fn  ptfrate 
hands,  wore,  at  the  command  of  t!  o  .  rnpcmr, 
delivered  to  the  prmtor  ttrbanm  and  burned, 
and  thoae  in  llie  eoatodj  of  the  state  were  pre> 
$>crvcd  in  two  pilt  chests  in  the  temple  of  Apol- 
lo on  the  Palatine  hiU.  A  revision  of  the  latter 
waa  made  by  Hberins,  and  many  passages  sup- 
posed to  he  spurions  were  stricken  out.  On  8 
subsequent  occasions  the  sibylline  boolca  were 
burned  and  again  restored. — A  portion  of  the 
apocryphal  Christian  literature  early  received 
tho  title  of  "Sibylline  Oracles."  s'bofk-^  of 
which  are  still  ckLhuL.  1  hey  were  gradujdly 
colleeted  lAer  the  2d  century,  and  contain  a 
heterogeneous  mixture  of  heathen,  Jewish,  and 
Christian  poems,  the  Christian  commencing 
prior  to  A.  D.  100  and  receiving  additions  till 
the  6th  century.  An  edition  of  t}:^  sibylline 
books  wa^  published  by  Galla^u-*  in  lij89(4to., 
Amsterdam),  and  'fragments  have  been  edited 
by  Anrrclo  M;u  (MUu,  1817)  and  Stmrd  (K6- 
nigsberg,  1818). 

SIOARD,  RooB  AwnMWi  CrrtTRBov,  abM,  a 
French  philanthropist,  bom  at  Fcnsseret,  near 
Toulouse,  Sept.  20, 17^  died  in  Paris,  May  10,  ' 
1889.  He  waa  edneated  at  tiie  vnivmlfy  of 
Toulouse,  and  entered  holy  orders  there.  Tho 
archbishop  oi  Bordeaux  having  appointed  him 
teeeher  in  his  projected  inmtnte  for  denf 
mntef,  he  placed  himself  under  tlie  instruction 
of  the  abb6  do  rP]p6e  at  Paris,  to  acquire  his 
method  of  teaching.  In  1786  he  returned  to 
Bordeanx  and  opened  the  school,  which  soon  at- 
taint d  a  higher  reputation  than  the  parent  one 
at  Paris,  lie  was  then  apr>ointed  vicar -general 
of  Condom  and  canon  of  Bordeanx,  and  elected 
a  member  of  several  literary  and  scientific  so- 
cietii  S.  In  17S9,  on  the  death  uf  llie  abb6  de 
r£p^,  he  was  appointed  his  succeaaor,  and  en- 
tered upon  his  duties  at  Paris  in  April,  1T90. 
Though  Sicard  had  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  assembly,  his  former  church  preferments 
caused  him  to  be  suspected,  and  or  Anc^,  26,* 
1791,  he  was  arrested  and  imprisoned,  and 
vooid  have  been  guilloCiiud  on  Sept  i  bnl  far 
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the  interpositioD  of  a  watcbmakcr  named  Mon- 
uot,  wiiu  d«<}lared  that  lie  was  a  beuefactur  to 
the  human  race,  and  that  their  m\at  kill  him 

before  tliey  ^:lll)^lltl  touch  a  iiulr  of  Sicard'a 
head,  and  for  the  extraordinar/  exertions  uf 
his  friends  in  the  aasemhly.  In  1795  the  na> 
tiotial  cuQvt-ution  establbLod  a  normal  echool, 
and  ai>pointed  Sicard  a  teacher  of  grammar. 
Ho  waa  very  successful,  and  drew  to  his  lec- 
tures many  of  tho  more  eminent  literary  men 
of  Paris  ;  but  ]>U  ^trictvires  upon  the  ndminis- 
tratiou  iu  tho  ^imuilis  rcliyuu^iL^  diow  duwa 
upon  him  tho  wrath  of  tlio  directory,  who  ban- 
ished him;  and  it  was  only  afler  the  lapse  of 
several  years,  and  the  most  humiliathig  bub- 
roissions,  that  lio  waa  restored  to  his  old  post, 
lie  found  the  ehildren  scattered  and  the  school 
at  a  vory  low  ebb,  but  in  a  few  years  made  it 
the  best  institation  for  deaf  motes  in  the  world. 
ITo  inii)roved  Do  I'fipde's  method  by  tho  addi- 
tion of  aigns  for  metaphysical  ideas  (see  1>£A7 
Axv  IhTKB),  and  greatly  enlarged  the  sphere  of 
mental  culture  possible  to  deaf  mutes.  In  1815 
ho  visited  England,  taking  with  him  hia  popila 
Hassieu  and  Olero ;  and  urnile  there  he  met  Mr. 
Gallaudet,  then  seeking  to  qualify  himself  to 
commence  deaf  mute  instruction  in  the  United 
States.  (SeeGALXAUUET.)  Sicard'a  old  age  was 
spent  in  poverty,  lift  having  lost  all  hii^  prop- 
erty hy  becommg  security  for  pome  friends, 
ilia  principal  published  wurka  are  :  2'hiuric  dcs 
aiffnet;  Cmtra  d\iM(ruction  <i*«»  tourd-muct  tie 
namtmce;  and  Klcmcnta  de  grammairegineraie^ 
appUquie  d  la  lamjue  Fran^aist:. 

SICILIES,  Tub  Two  (Ital.  Regno  dclU  Due 
Sicilic).  formerly  an  independent  kin^'dom  un- 
der princes  of  tho  house  of  Bourbon,  now  a 
Mrt  (ft  the  new  kingdom  of  Italy  under  Vii^r 
Emanuel  II.  It  consists  of  the  southern  part 
of  Italy,  commonly  styled  tho  kingdom  of  Na- 
ples, and  of  the  iaUmd  of  Sicily,  separated  from 
each  other  bv  tlio  strait  or  Faro  of  Messina, 
extending  from  lat.  86°  88'  to  42*"  55'  N.,  and 
from  long.  12'*  25'  to  18»  80'E.;  area,  48,758 
gq.  m.;  pop.  in  1866,9,117,050.  (See  Sicily.) 
The  continental  part,  comprising  the  most 
beautil'ui  half  of  tho  Italian  peninsula,  is  by  far 
the  larger  of  the  two,  having'  an  area  of  33,037 
sq.  m.  Its  diviKions,  population,  and  chief 
towns  are  ua  follows: 


tho  Ionian,  and  S.  W.  by  tho  Tyrrhenian 
and  If.  W.  by  tlte  Papal  btatcsi    The  a<ra 
has  an  extent  of  1,184  m.,  almost  equxUly  dari- 

cd  amonp:  tliesc  3  &e.'is.    The  land  froctis. 
which  forms  a  winding  line,  miming  V 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Ironfo  on  die  Air^i 
to  a  point  near  Terracina,  N.  of  the  gulf  d 
Gaeta,  on  tho  Tyrrhenian  sea,  is  about 
long,  while  the  direct  distance  between  the  ui- 
points  mentioned  13  only  105  ni.    The  l«:&£ii 
of  the  kinf:doin,  from  tlie  Tronto  to  Ca{>€  CtZ 
Armi,  uu  the  fclrait  of  Messliiii,  is  abo::t  S*.-'; 
m. ;  its  greatest  breadth,  on  the  parallel  uf  H 
oO',  13  200  m.  between  Cape  dell.^  Camf'ai»'=I- 
lu,  the  aouthern  point  of  the  gulf  of  }i«a|wA 
and  Bnndin  on  the  Adriatic ;  while  S.  ef  tLii 
line  llio  two  parts  of  the  peninsula.  sepATalcC 
by  tlie  gulf  of  Taranto,  bocomo  vcr/  narrec. 
and  in  some  places  are  contracted  to  a  breadth 
of  only  20  and  even  16  m.    TLo  <  <  asl  uloii 
tho  Tyrrhenian  t>ea,  for  tho  most  part  bold 
rocky,  presents  headlands  and  indeninkn 
which  atlbrd  a  safe  anchorage,  but  few  . 
harbora  for  large  vessels.   Tho  most  northtn 
bay  is  that  of  GaSta,  which  ofK'ns  in  a  wui^ 
curvo  and  is  commanded  by  the  strong  furtrr" 
of  GuC-ta;  ne.\t  comes  the  far- fame!  !  «y 
Nanles,  tho  entrance  to  which  is  gu&:  d  .  i  ot.  iLi 
N.  by  tho  islands  of  lachia,  Trocida,  and  Ni-^da. 
and  on  tlie  S.  by  tho  rugged  rocks  Cajri, 
while  ou  its  ahorcs,  beside  the  mctropolk,  i:i 
the  towns  of  Baiedy  Pozmoli,  PorUd,  Gsstelb- 


mare,  and 


Sorrento,  as  well  as  the  ancivst 


rrariiMM. 


NaplM  

Iwcsdi  tM9on  

Almno  Ultm  I.  

Abrnixo  intra  IL  ..<..... 

Abruzzo  Citn  .>■*... 

Mollso  

PrInciiiAto  CltTA...  

Princi[i«to  Ultra  

OaplUnatA  

T«rm(li  Barl ...»  

Terra  d'Otranto  ..,„  

Bullicata  .<*.... 

Calabri;&  Citra....  

Calabria  I'ltni  IL  

QOabriA  Ul(faL»  


i'0|>.  Ill 


mm 

823,N2S 
8SI.213 

8",\ai3 

&4.\2.V2 
481. M9 
6lT.3&t 
4.V),01S 

so.\:>H  { 

88S.1SU 


Chief  towaa. 


TiiLii   n.'i^coOT 


ICaplMM ... 
OiMita.... 

Teramo  ... 

Aqiiila  

ChkU  

Campobasao. 
Salerno. .. . 
ATclllno... 

Ft>pgia  

B.ir1  

Lcrco  

I'otenza.. .. 

(  iitanzaro. . 
K«ggio  


mm 

35,000 
18,000 

i9,m 

14,000 
9.00ft 

22,'HIO 

24.000 

19.000 
12,000 
9.MH> 
12.0^  to 
IBiOOO 


li  ki  bounded  ^.  L.  by  the  Adriatic,  iS.  by 


ruins,  modern  country  seats,  und  gardens  wi± 
which  they  are  inters.i)ersed ;  then  the  x-m 
opening  called  the  gulf  of  Salerno,  wLo^€  dej.:L 
is  uU  m.,  with  clit&  ou  its  N.  and  gaudy  be^h  iM 
its  E.  side.  From  Oape  della  licosa,  the  eoaia, 
after  projecting  tlie  proniontory  of  r..!ianrv, 
rounds  eastward  to  form  the  smaller  golf  «t 
Polieastro;  then  trends  8.  8.  E.  in  a  nearly 
strai^'ht  line  to  that  of  Sta.  Kufemia.  which  i* 
bordered  ou  tho  b.  by  the  headland  ending  b 
Cape  Vatieano ;  and  winding  S.  W.,  comoi  ttj 
to  tho  Sicilian  shore,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  tlio  narrow  Btrait  of  "Sfc^-'na.  r5i.ir:<^  nvw 
watshed  by  the  luniuii  fcca,  »i  round-  u^uin  iv 
the  E.  from  Cape  dell*  Armi  to  C  >.pc  Sj>a.iJ* 
vcnto,  the  southemmoct  ]»oint  of  iho  iii-a- 
bula,  and  thence  ruiming  I^.  E.  f.iced  Lv  t4«j 
rocks  to  Cape  Hizznto,  forms  the  gulf  of  Sqoir 
lace ;  then  with  n  prent  curve  it  forms,  betwe« 
Capes  deir  Alice  and  di  Leuca,  the  wide  ^ulf  or 
ratner  inland  sea  of  Taranto,  which  meassitf 
no  le-5  than  60  in.  across,  Avith  Its  cxeellett 
port  and  large  city  of  tho  same  name  at  the  2k. 
end.  Leaving  now  the  Ionian  for  the  Adriaiie 
t^ea,  and  clearing  Cape  Otranto,  the  e.^tstcni- 
most  point  of  Italy,  the  coast  runs  semi-rirca- 
larly  X.  ^\,  to  the  gulf  of  Mnnfredonia.  wLici 
is  overlooked  on  the  N.  by  the  projecting  nu>-« 
of  Monte  Gargrano,  and  finally  clearing  tlis 
heavy  spur  continuca  in  its  former  direction  w 
the  month  of  the  iMnto.— The  ApcnniD«> 
with  their  niimerons  ranfre?,  ofr-ho<it5,  and  val- 
leys, form  tlie  most  iuiportaut  feature  in  tl^ 
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phjdni  fpeograpby  of  the  conntiy.   On  enter- 

iniT  the  kinjrrlom  on  the  N.  W.  they  divide  into 
two  ioftj  ridges,  running  separate!/  S.  E.  to 
lAt.  41*  N.  and  long.  15'  16'  E.,  where  thejr 
finite  a^in  to  form  t!io  control  jrronp  of  Tcrmi- 
nlo.   On  both  sides  of  these  ridges  are  fonnd  a 
feir  •xfMudve  pl^ns ;  that  of  Terra  di  Lavoro, 
amnii  i  Xiple^,  is  the  most  cck-l'ratcil  for  t!io 
ricbnesa  of  ita  soil,  forming  a  part  of  what  was 
CMdtod  Oampania  Fdix  hy  the  Bohuum;  tbcT 
!ar£ri  St.  tnoNm  as  Puglia  Plana  or  Tavoliere  di 
Fngiia,  is  situated  on  the  £.  slope  of  the  Apen- 
ninea,  noar  the  galf  of  Maafredonia,  bot,  being 
in  part  sandy  ninl  ariJ.  is  mostly  appropriutou 
to  pasture.   With  these  exceptions,  the  coon- 
trr  generally  consists  of  table  lands  and  raQeTS, 
most  of  them  no  less  remarkaMo  for  tbeir  pic- 
tnresque  beauty  than  their  fertility.  From 
Terminio  the  chain  bifurcates;  the  eastern 
wind:)  toward  tlie  shore  of  the  Adriatic, 
to  t*.T?nina*e  at  Cape  di  Ixiuca,  frequently  leaving 
bot  a  aarruvv  &lri\i  of  laad  beiween  in  foot  aud 
the  sea;  while  the  western  irregularly  follows, 
with  oi  ca-i->nal  depressions  the  Tyrrhenian 
coast,  and  vinU  on  the  straits  under  the  name 
oC  Aiqiromonte.   In  this  division  plains  are 
wantio^.  and  tlio  grottnd  is  ron.sidt'rably  broken  ; 
the  Blopt,>s  of  the  mountains  are  ottea  barreu, 
and  the  soil  along  the  shore  sandy  or  rocky. 
Entirely  distin-^t  from  the  Apcnnino-.  there 
ex»t  gruuM  of  volcanic  mountains,  viz. :  the 
Rooeamonflna,  near  the  gnlf  of  Gaeta,  between 
theGari^linn.)  and  tlie  Voltiimo;  the  Plile^ri?an 
fieUa,  N.  of  >'aples ;  Ht.  Yesn%ius,  a  few  miles 
&  K.  of  that  etty,  the  most  celebrated  of  aU, 
and  the  only  one  ?till  af  tivc :  and  Mt  Vidtaro, 
on  the  Er.  slope,  in  the  X.  W.  part  of  O^itaoa- 
ta.— The  physieal  alriwrture  of  this  part  of  the 
peninsula  dooa  not  admit  of  any  lar;:o  river. 
Among  the  numerous  streams  that  ri^  from 
either  nde  of  the  monnteins,  may  be  mentioned 
the  Liri  or  Garigliano  and  the  Voltiirno,  with 
its  branch  the  Calore,  which,  after  watering 
the  Terra  di  Lavoro,  fall  into  the  <:ulf  of  Gaeta ; 
the  Sele  (anc.  tSitarvs),  which  drains  Principato 
Citra  to  the  rralf  of  Salerno :  t!ie  Crati,  the  Ba- 
sento.  iuid  liio  Bradaiio,  lluwiu;;  into  that  of 
Taranto;  the  Tronto,  the  Pescara  or  Atemo, 
the  Siajrro.  the  Biferno.  the  Fortore,  the  Cor- 
varo,  and  the  Ofanto.  iuio  tlie  Adriatic.  The 
<mly  lake  of  any  size  is  that  of  c  V  hino  or  Foci- 
no.  in  Abrnzro  Ultra;  those  of  Fussaro,  Aver- 
no.  Anagno,  and  Licola,  in  the  viciniiy  of  Na- 
ples, are  smaQ,  but  bistoricaUy  importanty — 
The  climate  \s  generally  healthy,  with  tlie  cx- 
eeptioa  of  such  marshy  districts  as  are  subjected 
to  the  malaria.  The  temperatare  Taries  greatly 
accordinj:  t  >  the  elevntitui  i.f  the  land.    In  the 
mountaia  dbtrtcts  the  climate  is  much  like  that 
in  the  Alps ;  the  cold  of  winter  b  pierdng  and 
long  continue  J.    In  the  plains  and  valleys  near 
tho»e  districts  the  air  is  bracing,  bat  snow  sel- 
dom fj1!4,  and  melts  rapidly.  On  the  sea  shores 
and  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  country,  the  win- 
ter N      nirld  that  vegetation  is  never  inter- 
rupted; and  at  the  S.  extremity  of  the  king- 


dom tropical  plants  flourish  in  the  open  air. 

The  E-  slope  is  remarkaltly  dry,  rain  very  sel- 
dom falling  along  the  Adriatic  coast;  during 
the  sommer  the  heats  are  oppressive,  and  the 
soil  pre»cnt3  bnt  a  par<  hcd  vegetation.  On  the 
W.  slope,  on  the  contrary,  showers  are  frequent 
in  0anmi«r,  and  the  annual  fUl  of  rain  arei^ 
afres  about  29  inches.  Sea  breezes  sometimes 
cool  the  atmosphere ;  but  during  the  latter  part 
of  anmmer  uia  the  month  of  September  the 
rocco,  or  south  wind,  coming  from  the  deserts 
of  Africa,  exerti»  iu  enervating  infloence,  and 
the  people,  especially  hi  tiie  dtiea,  are  oarefol 
to  avoid  it. — A;^'rioulture  is  the  chief  pursuit  of 
the  inhabitants;  but  with  verj  few  exceptions 
there  is  no  ajstematio  treatment  of  the  8<nl, 
and  the  worst  agricnltural  imjdemcnts  only  are 
used.  Although  landed  property  has  been  more 
equally  distributed  since  the  abolition  of  feudal 
tenures  by  the  French  administration,  and  al- 
though good  roads  have  been  constmcted  dur- 
ing the  last  40  years,  the  production  of  bread- 
stuffs,  except  Indian  corn,  the  eolture  of  which 
has  been  extended,  U  inferior  to  what  it  was 
in  the  beginning  of  this  century.  Many  land 
owners  and  farmers,  disoouraged  l^y  unprofita- 
ble labor  and  lo«<e5,  fotnetimes  leave  their 
fields  uneukivot^,  and  are  thus  exempt  from 
pajing  land  taxesL  Tho  arable  lands  in  the 
continental  provinces  are  estimated  at  20,220,- 
ol6  acres,  of  which  11,430,972  only  are  un^i^ 
cultivation.  The  land  ia  mostly  occupied  and 
worked  by  the  t  "o:  rietor^,  or  held  by  tenants 
under  a  lease  of  some  years'  dunUon  at  a  fixed 
rent;  in  some  parta,  however,  it  is  let  in  small 
lots  of  4  or  five  acres,  on  shares.  Fields  aro 
generally  planted  with  rows  <^  poplars,  elm% 
mulberries,  and  even  Tines,  nnder  whose  shel- 
fer  cropH  are  nu-ed  witliout  bein^  injured  by 
the  parching  sun.  The  more  common  kinda 
of  grain  are  wheat  and  maize  or  Indian  com; 
the  crop  of  the  ktter  is  estimated  at  112,000,- 
000  bushels,  more  than  is  required  for  home 
consumption^  and  might  easily  be  increased 
tenfold.  Rye  is  also  extensively  cultivated  in 
some  distrit  t-;  \e.\t  to  maize,  olive  oil  is  tlio 
moi)t  import.4iii  ogricuitural  production,  the 
olive  tree  arrowing  in  all  the  low  and  temper* 
nto  parts  of  tlie  conntry,  with  scarcely  any  care. 
Both  oil  aiid  olives  are  articles  of  exportation. 
The  culture  of  the  vine,  instead  of  being  the 
object  of  th^  undinded  attention  of  exjicrl- 
enced  hu.<^bandmen,  is  generally  carried  on  up- 
on the  same  flnrm  with  that  of  other  prodooe; 
so  that  most  of  the  wines,  except  the  sweet 
ones,  are  only  suitable  for  being  converted  into 
brandy.  Some  proTinctal  growths,  however, 
are  celebrate<l  a«»  having  at  once  liody  and  fla- 
vor; beside  the  Laohrjme  Christi,  that  red 
IwKnoOB  liqnor  wbidi  appears  only  on  princely 
tables,  the  Pellairrollo  of  Piedim«mte,  the  red 
and  white  Gerace,  the  red  Taranto,  the  Muscat 
of  IVani  the  Aleatioo  of  Bari,  the  Capo  di 
Leece,  and  tlie  Turre  del  Greco  deserve  to  be 
noticed.  Much  silk  is  produced,  mostly  for 
home  oooaomptiou,  a  very  small  quantity  being 
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•zpoiied ;  it  to  tearoely  inftrkir  to  that  of  K.  the  king;dom  is      in  great  part  qpdmiluyi& 

Italy,  The  cotton  plant  grows  5n  Trnny  pnrt?  r>f  Pome  Ti:ine9  of  anthracite  and  petroletzm  mjt 

the  coantrj,  but  the  cotton  gathered  amouuts  worked  oa  a  imaU  scale  in  the  Abraxu.   Im  * 

to  only  ftboQt  80,000  ba^  Flax  and  bemp  «m  If  fimnd  abfondantty  fai  tl»e  ^  ain  iwjiii 

arc  nl  ic  otsof  more  ftttention,  but  are  i>rodnf'i.'d  rnngo,  and  n  frw  founderics  and  iron  vorks 

in  (quantities  aoarcelj  sufficient  for  home  manu-  have  been  established  in  Calabria.  Qaarriai  of 

Ikotore.  Vegetables  and  frnits  of  rarions  kindt  marble  are  alto  ▼ofkad,  bat^  althongli  at  ias 

are  abund  int     In  fart  tho  soil  is  fitted  for  all  qunlity,  the  product  has  not  yii  found  its  w%j 

the  products  of  the  temperate  and  some  of  oat  oi  the  kingdom.  Some  alam  is  gatberti. 

the  tropical  zone.   The  lieortoe  tree  grows  In  There  are  beds  of  roek  aah  wbidi  mlfilit  yield 

Calabria  and  tho  Abmzzi,  and  about  15,000  larpo  return?,  but  are  comparativclr  neglecltd. 

eantari  of  juice  are  yearly  exported.    Manna  while  large  quantities  are  procured  on  th«  m« 

is  also  a  product  of  importance  in  Oalabria;  shore  by  evaporation,  both  for  export  and  bom« 

the  gathering  of  it  is  farmed  by  the  govern-  consumption.   Tlio  most  important  article  of 

ment.    Almonds,  chestnut'*,  and  figs  are  plcnti-  foreign  trade  In  this  department  i?  the  sai- 

fal\  and  tho  last  named  especially,  freah  or  phur  produced  in  Sicily. — Mioiuficn^ri^  wilk 

^Ariedtbfalde  being  an  article  of  exportation,  a  few  exeeptiona,  are  alul  ia  •State  of  interr. 

are  used  ns  winter  food  by  the  lower  classes.  "Women,  nil  over  the  country,  spin  fl:Li.  h^rr'^ 

The  forests  of  the  interior  c<mld  afford  abun-  wool,  and  cotton,  and  weave  coarse  wtufis  ihu 

dance  of  timber  admirably  adqited  for  ship  are  generally  worn  by  eoontry  pe<^le;  bat 

building;  but  the  jealous  care  of  a  despotic  some  cotton  milh  and  mannffictoriee  of  wo*--!- 

govemment  and  the  want  of  road:«  and  means  len  cloth,  linen,  cotton  stutis,  and  silk  goodk 

of  conveyance  have  nntfl  lately  prevented  any  have  been  eetabHshed,  aooBe    wbleh  are  te» 

profitable  use  of  that  source  of  wealth.    With  parativcly  prosT  prmm.    Clnres  nnd  «traw  hat» 

the  exception  of  sheep,  tho  nnmber  of  domes-  are  abo  manufactured  in  the  capital  and  soot 

tie  animals  is  oomparati'vely  small ;  there  are  other  places ;  a  considerable  glass  mannihgtery 

cstimntrti  tn  be  4,700,000  head  of  sheep,  72^/">0  exists  at  Posilippn.     Hardware  and  mtlert 

foats,  8CO,000  oxen  and  cows,  60,000  bnffaloes,  are  fobricated  at  Campobasso ;  earthcJiwaiY. 
10,000  borsea,  800,000  mnlea  md  aas^  and  poreelain,  leadier,  ropes,  and  eordafK  are  ska 
2,400.000  pigs.    A  great  number  of  the  weep  nriTung  the  subordinate  brant  ho.-*  <  f  rnnTitifre- 
aoe  migratory,  being  kept  on  the  monntains  In  taring  industry. — ^Neither  the  domotic  nor  tht 
amnraer  and  driven  in  winter  into  the  valleys,  foreign  trade  baa  ever  been  in  ft  ooadltinn 
and  especially  tho  tarotiert-  <if  Apulia.    Tlio  healthy  activity ;  ordinary  fai  ilities  are  wlzX- 
wool  crop,  which  is  gathered  twice  a  year,  is  ing,  such  as  institutions  of  credit  as  well  as  tb>t 
abundant,  mostly  of  good  quality,  and  is  large-  means  of  tran«>portation  at  home,  and  a  tartf 
ly  exjiorted.   The  oxen,  some  of  wiiirh  are  of  that  would  encourage  intercourse  with  oib^f 
splendid  breeds,  are  used  both  for  the  plough  nations.   The  only  public  cstabliahments /if  s 
and  for  carts.    Buffaloes  also  serve  as  beasts  financial  character  are  the  mmti  /HimmtarO, 
of  draught.    Tho  horsea  are  but  indifferent;  whidi  assist  Uie  fkrmers  bv  fWntehiag  then, 
tho  Calal)rian  breed,  however,  though  fsmall,  is  on  ofrt'<in  terni!>,  with  feeds  and  aeTtc^^ft!rral 
remarkable  for  activity.  The  milk  of  the  goats  iiupleiucniH,  and  the  mouti  di  putm  or  pawn- 
is  converted  into  dteeae,  wbioh  is  an  ironor-  broking  banks.  Aeoording  to  the  best  aaaberi- 
t"int  article  of  food  among  the  people. — Next  ties  that  can  be  procured,  the  mercanttle  marno 
to  agriculture,  the  fisheries  are  tho  chief  source  in  1855  amounted  to  8,988  ships  of  an  sflrre- 
of  occupation  to  the  inhabitants.   The  tunny,  gate  of  219,066  toos,  wUch  showed  a  eemid* 
which  frequent.**  the  W.  coast  in  large  shoalf*.  oraldo  increase  for  the  prerious  21  year*,  at  ia 
is  caught  in  great  abundance  in  May,  June,  and  1834  the  number  of  vessels  was  hot  6,493,  and 
July;  and  the  sword  fish  is  taken  in  its  migra-  the  tonnage  100,S80.  In  tOM  tbe  intporti  of 
tion  toward  the  I'lark  cp<j^  about  t'  r  ^rmnl  tbc  r-nirinental  provinces  were  estimated  st 
eqninox.   Anchovies  and  sprats  are  taken  in  about  $16,163,980,  and  the  e^orts  at  $19,SSS.' 
abaliow  waters  during  the  months  of  Mareb,  T80,  giving  a  total  of  |90,wl,6M.  lliate* 
April,  and  May;  they  are  salted  and  put  up  ports  consisted  principally  of  rott«^n  and  c<»ttra 
in  barrels  of  about  200  lbs.  each,  for  home  yarn,  sugar,  woollen  manulactores,  tohaeoo, 
eonsoraption  and  exportation.  Beveral  piwtB  and  coffee;  the  exporta  of  oH,  Tnma«  esns 
of  the  roa»*t  Hwarm  with  pole,  white  pmelt,  wheat,  silk,  madder  root,  wool,  almor*'*. 
mackerel,  sturgeon,  and  red  and  gray  mullets;  dried  and  fyesh  fruits.    Naples  is  the  chief  co- 
the  rt)ea  of  tho  la.st  are  made  into  botarga.  porium  for  domefttic  and  foreign  trade ;  bet  tfee 
Testaceous  and  crustaceous  fish  also  abound,  latter  is  shared  by  Coj^tellamare,  RcgKio,  Ta- 
among  which  are  prawn?*  of  large  size,   lint  rantn,  Oallipoli.  Bari.  Ifolfetta,  Barktta,  l£ii>- 
tbe  quantity  of  fish  taken  for  food,  however  fredonia,  and  Tonnoli. — Until  the  year  180^. 
grea^  is  scarcely  equal  to  the  borne  demand,  the  government  of  the  Two  f^icilies  was  an  ■  r 
Beside  tho  rctrular  tivln  rios,  a  number  of  ^n-  mlTod  absolute  monarchy.    The  king  gov»rr<<d 
men,  especially  from  I  rapani  and  Torre  del  through  his  cabinet,  eansi&tiiig  of  10 »*'CTclar« 
Oreco,  are  employed  in  gathering  coral,  which  of  state,  under  tlie  presidency  of  a  premier,  one 
is  found  fit  several  i)laro)».  })iit  ni<»'-t  nlumrlantly  of  them  liaving  especial  cb.'\rge  of  th,^  iid!:-:i>'*- 
on  the  African  coast. — The  uiinorai  wealth  of  trutiun  of  Bicily.    These  w«r«  imtaaicd  by  * 
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«OBnoaI  gwtwil  «f  tlM  U^pdom,  divided  into 

two  cliirnlfcrs,  one  of  16  members  for  tl»e  kiug- 
dom  of  Napiea,  the  other  of  10  for  Sicily  ;  and 
mlso  hj  a  kmd  of  prirjr  oonncil,  ksovn  as  con- 
aigllo  dl  sttt'.\  With  an  unlimited  number  of 
members,  who  met  when  summoned  under  the 
preeidencj  of  the  Uiig  Umitlf  or  the  iieir 
piront.    Ea:h  prt)vince  haJ  a  governor  or  in- 
temisnU,  kavin^  the  civil,  militar/,  and  finan- 
eU  adninHtralmii  In  hU  band*,  a«ibtod  hf  • 
coris'jUo  XihUnhma  in  his  ofiiciul  duties,  and 
bjr  a  evvui^^wr  vrotinciaU,  consisting  of  landed 
proprietors,  whose  onlr  functions  were  to  wip- 
gest  anj  improvements  that  might  be  bcneficiul 
to  the  province.   These,  as  well  as  all  the  sub* 
ordinate  officers  of  the  districts,  cantons,  and 
oommones  into  wluch  the  provinces  were  di- 
tM»^1.  were  directlv  appointed  by  nn<l  wholly 
ua<ivr  ilic  cuuirol  of  the  rojal  goverament.  i  ne 
judiciarv.  organiied  Mooralny  to  ft  decree  of 
1?1T.  o^  a;'ri^eJ  tsro  supreme  courts,  one  sitting 
at  Xaj-Ie-.  the  other  at  Palermo ;  7  civil  courts 
of  appea}.  4  of  them  on  the  oootfaent  at  Naples, 
Aquilii.  Tr.ini,  and  Catanraro,  and  3  on  the  isl- 
at  r&iisraia,  Messina,  and  Catania.  There 
was  also  a  court  of  orifdnal  jurisdiction  and  a 
erimiQ.:iI  court  in  th   c'lief  town  of  each  pror- 
tnce ;  a  police  court  iu  each  canton,  and  aius- 
liea  of  tike  peaea  in  oadk  oomaittiie  or  pariah. 
All  the  judges  were  of  coarso  appointed  and 
removable  at  pleasure  b/  the  king.  In  loine 
|laoea  there  vere  tribtuuk  of  eommtroa,  and 
m  the  s^-aports  admiralty  courts ;  fur  certain 
particular  crimes  a  "graoid  special  court"  was 
■nmiioiied,  and  there  was  also  a  high  military 
court.    The  only  religion  allowed  a  free  exer- 
cise was  the  Roman  Catholic ;  there  were,  how- 
ever, 7,500  Albanese  belouging  to  the  United 
Greek  communion,  and  about  2,400  Jews  were 
al>'>  toleraled,  but  only  in  the  capital.  The 
Cjiihulic  clergy  consists  of  22  archbishup.%  19 
on  the  c  jniineot  and  3  in  Siol]y,  of  whom  those 
of  N^apLs.  Cajma,  and  I*;ilermo  are  entitled,  on 
tituir  promotion,  to  a  carduial*s  liat ;  bo  bishopa, 
72  on  the  continent  and  13  in  Siailf;  ^akbate*, 
and  about  100,000  priests  or  monks.  The 
moaa^tc  and  mendicant  orders  had  been  par- 
ttallj  suppressed  in  1807,  but  warereatOMdhi 
1815  by  rcrijinmd  I.  There  is  in  every  diocese 
a  aeainary  lur  the  education  of  young  men 
iateaded  for  tlia  eharbh.    Poblio  uutraotkm 
under  the  la  to  government  was  in  a  very  low 
state.   The  elementary  schools  that  were  or- 
saiuad  under  tho  reign  of  JoadiimlEant  had 
been  either  closed  or  neglected.    Of  tlic  4 
aaivenities,  at  Naples,  Palermo,  Catania,  and 
MoMina,  the  lint  naj  Mill  boasi  of  aome  ode* 
brated  professors ;  but  pupils  from  the  prov- 
inces were  seldom  allowed  to  resort  thither, 
being  obliged  to  graduate  in  their  provincial 
institutions.   Beside  8  academies,  there  are  22 
college^,  one  in  each  province,  all  of  which 
were  formerly  superintended  by  Jesuits  or  other 
clergyman.  The  superintendence  of  the  whole 
systo'n  wfi«  ve-<*'"l  in  two  hoards,  ono  at  Paler- 
ISO^  lao  oilior  at  Xapies,  each  considtiug  ol  ti 


m^bera  a|ipainlad  hj  the  king  from  amoaf 

the  professors,  under  the  presidency  of  a  bishop, 
and  both  boards  were  under  th«  direct  co>uLrul 
id  the  minister  dt  fMblie  edncation.— On  Jan. 
1,  I'^.'t'.t.  the  military  establishment,  including 
the  reserve^  the  marines,  and  the  voterana. 
MBtbafM  i,886  oAeara  and  M,MB  aoldiera,  or 
whoin  a^out  14,000  were  Swiss  mercenaries, 
and  8,843  horses.   The  etSbctive  part  consisted 
of  %fm  offioars,  80,099  aoldiars,  and  8,S4S 
horses.    The  men  from  18  to  23  were  drafted 
bj  conscription  \  there  was  no  exemption  from 
service,  bat  every  one  oonld  buy  a  sabetitnte  bf 
paying  1^200  to  the  poverumeut.    The  time  of 
service  was  6  years  in  the  infantry,  and  8  years 
in  the  cavalry,  artillery,  or  gendarmerie.  The 
Swiss  were  enlisted  by  virtue  of  a  stipulation 
entered  into  in  18!27     The  nnry  had  of  late 
years  bccu  mer«.-uj!«d  and  iiiU(.h  attended  to; 
in  1854  its  penonn<l  consisted  of  about  140 
officers,  7.400  marines^  and  5,000  sidlors.  The 
&ailiug  vessels  were  2  ships  of  the  line  of  8u  guns 
each,  5  frigates  of  40  to  60  guns,  %  oorvettea 
of  22  guns.  5  brir-  f  f  18  and  2  'loops  of  14 
guns,  and  a^team  squadron  (tf  23  vessels,  varying 
from  MO  to  400  h(M^  powar  aaeb,  forming  tm 
aggregate  of  5,304  horse  power  and  110  guna^ 
In  the  abeenoe  of  an/ra^Uar  bndge^  thefinattr 
old  oonditkM  of  tiUbUngdott  iapartly  aBMrttor 
of  comecture.  On  the  restoration  of  5pr«1in.and 

I.  (or  iV.  of  Naples)  the  funded  debt,  at  3  per 
eenl,  waa  $22,586,730.  The  avanta  of  USI 
and  184^  -  .w  lied  it  so  that  in  1859  it  anjounted 
to  $98,324,600,  most  of  the  new  stock  being  at 
6  per  cent.  At  the  aama  period,  ^a  poblio 
revenue,  accruing  from  the  land  tax,  publio 
domain,  excise,  indirect  taxes  (such  as  castoma, 
lottery,  &c.),  and  other  sources,  was  esUmated 
at  $25,650.11)0,  while  the  expenditure  amount- 
ed to  $26,187,700.  thus  leaving  a  deficit  of 
$531,510.  The  collection  of  the  revenue  took 
about  15  per  cent,  of  the  amount,  the  interest 
on  p'lMic  debt  18  per  cent.,  and  the  army 
aiid  navy  combined  nearly  45  per  cent.,  viz. : 
$9,460,000  for  the  former,  and  $1,805,000  for 
the  latter.  Pul  l!  w  rl;s  took  Icj^  than  $1,- 
600,000,  of  whieii  |6ou,o00  was  for  prisons  uid 
dungeons;  and  publio  instruction  $2-30,000,  in* 
chitrm^i  the  kc-epin^'  of  the  Musco  B' irli("inic.'», 
put>Uc  libraries,  the  iudtitnte  of  art-^,  and  the 
allowanoa  for  theaftrea  and  publio  spectaclea, 

which  was  |:5'^,00A.    TIi,^  fall  of  Kin-  Francis 

II.  ,  broni^t  about  by  the  invasion  of  Uaribaldi, 
haa  In  great  part  ovarthrown  the  goven^ 
mental  fabric ;  the  two  divisions  of  the  king- 
dom are  now  each  under  the  control  of  a 
**  liaotenant  of  the  king,'*  appointed  by  Violor 
Emanuel,  while  deputies  are  sent  hv  the  peo- 

tile  to  the  Italian  parliament  at  Turin.  Theee 
ieutcnants,  who  are  asostcd  by  a  "lieotenaney 
council,*'  have  preserved  in  part  the  adminis- 
trative organization,  until  it  can  be  improved: 
but  the  judiciary  system  has  been  remodelled 
on  that  of  Piedmont,  while  the  Sardinian  penal 
code  nnil  code  of  procodrire  have  ]>oen  enforced 
siaco  July  1, 1861.    Iho  rcii^iou:i  ciiaages  that 
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had  taken  place  in  Piedmont  have  been  intro- 
duced bare;  the  Jesuits  linve  been  expelltfdf 
and  the  property  of  the  convents  lias  been  se- 
qucstcreti.  Tlie  armj  hu*  bet-u  disbiintlcd  and 
is  in  prooev  of  reoii^Hiitttioii  on  a  new  ])kn ; 
for  the  present  it  consists  merely  of  such  offi- 
cers and  troops  as  were  appointed  and  enlisted 
by  Garibaldi  All  the  garrisons  are  held  by 
soldiers  from  the  north  of  the  peninsula.  The 
disordered  st^  of  tho  country  and  tbo  guerilla 
war  wbUsh  the  last  partiaana  of  the  Bonrboos 
are  wu^riiifr,  ospci-iany  in  mountain  districts, 
render  it  very  ditticult  to  collect  taxes;  a  defi- 
dtof  over  $10,000,000  is  anticipated  for  the 
present  year  (1861),  and  trade  and  airriculturo 
are  paralyzed  by  tho  troubles.  The  new  gov- 
ernment is  energetically  struggling  against  all 
these  difficulties,  and  gives  especial  attention  to 
tho  ii'>i:leeted  public  works.  But  two  insignifi- 
cant railroads  are  in  existence,  both  running 
firoiii  Kaples,  <Hie  to  VJetri  and  the  other  to 
Capua.  Both  are  so  ill  constructed  that  they 
mi^  be  rebuilt,  and  tho  latter  will  be  contin- 
ued to  Oeprano,  on  the  frontier  of  the  Papal 
States ;  on  this  from  4,000  to  6,000  workmen 
are  engaged. — ^The  early  history  of  the  penin- 
•alar  part  of  the  country*  wUeh  In  anoient 
times  comprised  tho  provinces  of  Bruttium, 
Xiucanin,  Calabria^  Apulia,  Samniam,  Campania, 
and  a  pi^rt  of  Latiam,  ia  closely  connected  with 
the  history  of  Rome,  and  through  tho  Magna- 
Grffician  cities  of  Tarentnra,  Croton,  Sybaris, 
Thnrii,  Bhegium,  Ncapuli^,  and  otben,  partly 
also  with  that  of  Greece.  After  tho  fall  of  tho 
western  empire  the  country  was  successively 
under  the  power  of  the  Goths,  the  Byzantine 
exarchate  of  Ravenna,  and  tho  Saracens ;  but  a 
number  of  ftnid!  rt'tniMir^M  ordiirhic-4.  !is  Naples, 
Balerno,  Auialli,  Uaeta,  and  Bcue^ento,  ulti- 
mately roae  to  independence.  Great  numbers 
of  fvorman  ndventnrcra,  during  tho  first  half 
of  the  11th  century,  served  these  small  states 
$M  mercenaries,  bnt  aoon  began  to  wage  war 
on  their  own  account ;  and  nuder  the  leauership 
of  William  Bras  do  For,  JJrogo,  and  Bobert 
Gniicard,  they  conquered  the  greater  part  of 
Apulia,  which  thoy  divided  into  12  counties, 
each  having  its  own  lord*  and  forming  together 
a  ^dfll  confederation.  In  1068  Pope  Leo  IX, 
at  the  liead  of  Gorman  and  Italian  trooi)s,  tried 
to  expel  the  now  conquerors ;  but  he  was  de- 
feated at  GiviteUa  and  tokon  prisoner,  bnt 
treated  with  the  utmost  respect  by  his  captors, 
who  oblifred  him  to  rocoirnizo  their  conquests 
by  {prmally  huldiuij;  them  as  vassab  of  tho 
boly  see.  Bol)ert  Gniscard  eatabliahed  his 
power  paramount  over  his  companions  in 
arms,  assumed  the  title  of  duko  of  Apulia,  and 
anhdned  Calabria,  while  bia  youngest  brother 
Bofrer  made  himself  master  of  the  island  of 
Sicily,  previously  occupied  by  the  Saracens. 
In  1137  the  whole  of  the  Norman  aoqnisitiona 
TTc-r  united  under  Ho^'er  TI.,  son  of  Boger  I., 
the  conqueror  of  Sicily,  who  received  in  1030, 
from  the  anti-pope  Anaeletna  II.,  the  title  <a 
Unc  oiF  Bieily  and  Apulia.    The  boll  which 
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conferred  that  dignity  clearly  estabBshed.  tac 
paramount  lordship  of  the  pope,  and  stipcLa^ 
the  annual  tribute  to  be  paid  by  the  r  e? 
dom.  Boger,  after  receiving  at  Pal.  -r„. 
crown  from  a  cardinal  lent  for  that  :  -r^i-^ 
by  the  h'lly  fnthcr.  conqnered  the  prindf«lr7 
of  Capna  1  the  duchy  of  Naples,  thus €xi£B#- 
ing  his  pn>Mjsaionfl  to  the  present  iiortb«Ba 
frontier.  He  wri'^  siicrr  f  d,  rl  in  1 154  |,j  hi*  KjI 
William  I.  the  li&d,  who  6oon  left  hk  aihf«m 
to  William  II.  the  Good  (llM-'St);  thete- 
ter.  the  best  of  princc.%  while  sect:ring 
prosperity  and  happiness  of  hia  pcopi«upm«i£ 
'ft  ataneb  supporter  of  Pope  Alexander  uL  mA 
tho  cities  of  Lomhardy  njrainst  the  eir:gr>?!r 
ITrederic  Barbarossa,  William  II.  dyin|r  mitis?- 
ont  issue,  his  kingdom  was  claimed  by  his  scrx 
Constance,  who  had  married  the  son  of  Bsr- 
barossa.  Henry  YI.  upheld  hi-?  wife'>  r^ht* 
against  tho  usurper  Tancred,  and  ^ii^jy  is. 
1105  united  tho  kingdom  of  Naplea  and  SkiiT 
to  the  empire.  On  his  premntnro  deith  ts 
1197,  his  Italian  crown  i>a&i»eJ  to  his  boc,  sf^ 
terward  the  emperw  Frederic  U.  Tlic  extf- 
tions  of  this  prince  to  annihilate  the  Lombird 
league  and  to  strengthen  his  dominion  o^te 
Itiuy  drew  upon  himself  and  Ua  di  iiiiiiiiliifc 
the  persecution  of  the  ])apal  court.  The  p<'F« 
improved  the  minority  of  Conradin,  hia  crua^ 
Bon,  to  Bcize  npon  the  kingdom.  Manfrd  t 
natural  son  of  Frederie  IT.,  fir,-t  regent  for  his 
nephew  Conradin,  then  king  on  the  preteodai 
death  of  this  young  princo  (12o8),  heeame  d» 
special  object  of  papal  hatred.  Urban  IV. 
and  Clement  IV.  excommunicated  him  and  ct 
fored  his  crown  to  several  princes ;  the  offer 
was  greedily  accepted  by  Uharlos  of  ALjca 
count  of  Provence,  the  youngest  hrctfher  of 
Louis  IX.  of  Frauce,  who  received  the  invekti* 
ture,  on  condition  that  he  should  do  iMKDagt 
in  t!i  :  holy  see  for  his  kingdom  and  pay  an  *a- 
nual  tribute  of  8,000  ounces  of  gold.  Charleik 
after  being  crowned  at  Bome,  mardied  aguaH 
Hanfred,  at  the  head  of  Mrmy  niostlr  con- 
sisting of  crusaders,  who  had  answered  tb« 
call  of  the  popo  agunst  Uie  "infidel  nsnrper;* 
he  defeated  and  killed  his  competitor  in  126f 
at  the  battle  of  Grandolla,  near  BeueveoiQk 
which  was  aoon  followed  by  the  subjugate 
of  tho  two  kingdoms.  The  lawful  heir,  young 
Conradin,  two  years  later,  supported  by  Ger- 
man and  Italian  troops,  presented  himself  to 
vindicate  his  rights ;  but  ne  also  was  deliMtai, 
Aug.  25,  12G8,  at  IPalcnta,  near  Tnpliflco?7o 
taken  prisoner,  and  decapitated  at  Xuple^  Ocl 
29,  by  order  of  tho  conqueror.  The  tynuoQ^ 
of  Charles  weighed  heavily  upon  the  It:.li.irr5: 
and  tho  hatred  of  tb©  ojipressed  rose  to  i.ucL  a 
pitch  that  Sicily  shook  otl^  the  yoke;  the  mas- 
sacre known  as  the  "Sicilian  ve«pcr^i"  took 
place  at  Palermo,  March  SO,  1262;  and  within 
a  month  tiXi  the  French  were  eitfier  slaughtered 
or  expelled  from  tho  inland,  which  acknowl- 
edged as  its  king  Don  Pedro  III.  of  Aragoa, 
the  hnaband  of  Oonatance^  Maafired^a  daoflttar. 
Yainly  £d  Chariee  of  Aiijoo  tiy  to  regain  poa* 
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antl  ;i  l!:i!f  the  inland  and  the  continental  kin?:- 
dam  wera  separated  from  each  otber,  tho  sov- 
crd^nfl  of  botJi  JMuIb  however  stjling  them- 
Bflv^M  kin;!-;  of  Sii  ily.  Tlio  destinies  of  tho 
hoa:^  of  Aojou  at  Naples,  obscured  daring  the 
later  years  of  Oharles  I.  and  the  reign  of  his 
son  Charles  II.  the  Lame,  brightened  again 
under  Robert  the  Wise  (1309-43).  who  proved 
hima.'lf  a  patron  of  literataro  and  the  fine  arts ; 
Imt  the  reign  of  hi^  daughter,  Joanna  I.,  was 
marked  by  all  sort*  of  domo^ti-"!  crimes  nnd 
diaorderA.  On  her  d<*ath  in  l;382.  a  bloody 
eontest  raged  between  Louis  I.,  t!ie  head  of 
the  second  ho?He  of  Anjon,  hor  adopted  son, 
and  Charles  uf  Duraz/'o,  her  lawfal  heir.  The 
latter  finally  trinmpho<l.  Imt  was  nrardere<l  in 
Hungary  in  138f>.  His  young  son  L;idi-las, 
•carcely  10  years  old,  was  overthrown  by  the 
Angevino  party,  who  called  In  Lonia  Ii.  of 
AnJoH  in  ;  but  10  years  later  he  reascend- 
ed  hU  throne,  became  also  king  of  Hungary  in 
1409,  and  improved  his  power  to  enish  the  ad- 
berentsof  his  rival.  lie  was  succeeded  in  1414 
by  hb  sister  Joanna  II.,  whose  reign  of  21 
yeare  was  as  shameftil  and  dbaatrdna  aa  that 
of  Joanna  I.  Aftor  ad optinp:  in  f*ncoc-s^ion  Al- 
fonao  V.  of  Aragon  and  Louis  III.  of  Ai^oo, 
riie  finally  beqneathed  her  erown  to  Renf, 
brother  of  the  latter.  But  after  a  few  years' 
war,  Hene,  deserted  by  his  friendsi,  without 
troops  or  money,  was  expelled  by  Alfonso  V., 
who  received  the  investiture  of  his  new  king- 
dom from  Pope  Engenius  IV.,  and  thus  ro- 
nnited  the  two  parts  of  tho  old  monarchy. 
thU  however  did  not  I  v^t  long,  as  on  his  death 
in  145"*  he  left  the  kingdom  of  Naples  to  hi^i 
natural  son  Ferdinand  I.,  who  had  hard  work 
to  protect  his  rights  against  John  of  Calabria, 
•on  of  Kin:r  Ren^,  while  Sicily  as  well  as  Ara- 
gon fell  to  tht)  lut  of  hh  brother  John  II.  Tho 
Miterd  Une  of  Xaplea,  after  being  deprived  for 
A  while  of  their  kingdom  by  the  sudden  ron- 

2neal  of  Charles  VIII.  of  Fruace  in  1494,  were 
nally  in  1303  robbed  of  their  possessions  hj 
Ferdinand  V.  of  Arai'im.  Thri)UL'h  his  prencral 
Gon:»alvo  do  Cordova,  ho  treacherouslyseized 
the  rhief  cities  of  his  eonsin  Ferdbiand  III.  and 
exp-'lled  thi?  French,  who,  by  rirtne  of  the  se- 
cret treaty  of  Granada,  claimed  a  share  in  tho 
apoils.  He  reeeired  the  Investitnre  of  his  eon- 
q  ie^t  from  the  pope  in  1504.  and  from  that  i>e- 
riod  to  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century  the 
Ungdom  of  the  Two  BieiHes  was  bnt  a  pirt  of 
the  Spanish  empire.  Under  the  emperor  Cliarks 
Y.  a  strong  administrative  system  was  organ- 
ised, and  a  viceroy  was  invested  with  fiill  po\*-- 
er»  of  government.  This  functionary,  as  well 
as  his  successors,  aimed  nt  kcr pinjr  tho  Italians 
and  Sicilians  in  submiasion,  while  increasing  a» 
much  as  posdble  tho  taxes,  in  order  to  asnd 
!;irre  remittances  to  the  king,  who  was  always 
in  want  of  money.  Such  exactions  went  so  fer 
under  Philip  IV.  as  to  excite  rebellion  (1M7) 
bot!i  in  Sicily  and  on  the  continent.  This  was 
easily  smothered  in  the  island ;  but  the  rising 


at  Naples,  nnder  llManlello,  prored  mora  ftr> 

midablo  ;  vairdy  was  tho  fisherman  assassinated 
by  emissaries  of  the  viceroy,  the  duke  of  Ar- 
eos;  he  was  sncoeeded  by  the  gunsmith  Gen- 
naro  Annese,  nnd  oilier  po[>nlar  chiefs,  and  for 
abont  4  years  the  contest  went  on  with  varied 
tnoeess;  bat  finally  tho  Spaniards  eonqnered, 
and  the  N'eu[)olitans  were  ke[tt  nnder  their  iron 
rule.  During  the  war  for  tho  succession  of 
Spain,  they  sided  with  Philip  V.,  the  Bourbon 
king;  but  in  1707  they  were  forced  by  the  im- 
perial troop.s  to  acknowledge  as  t!ieir  sovereign 
Archduke  Charles  of  Austria,  wliose  title  to 
the  kingdom  of  Naples  was  made  good  by  the 
treaty  of  Utreclit.  wliile  Sicily  was  by  tho  same 
instrument  given  to  Duke  Victor  Amadeus  of 
Savoy.  In  1720  this  island  was  exchanged  for 
Sardinia,  and  it  was  again  reunited  to  the  con- 
tinental part,  under  tho  Austrian  king  Charl^ 
m.^  who  was  at  the  same  time  emfieror  of  Ger- 
many as  Charles  VI.  In  17  >!  tl  •  Spanish  in- 
fante Don  Carlos,  son  of  Philip  V.  by  Elizabeth 
Famese,  at  the  head  of  an  army  invaded  Na* 
pics,  defea*o !  the  imperial  troopji  ut  Bitonto, 
Maj  25,  cou^uei'ed  both  the  continental  part 
and  l^cily,  and  was  crowned  at  Palermo,  July 
3. 173'.  as  Charles  IV.  Tliia  change  was  sanc^ 
tioned  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  Nov.  8»  1788^ 
and  till  i860  the  honse  of  Boorbon,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  rears,  maintained  possession 
of  the  Two  SidUcs.*  When  in  1759  Charlee  IV. 
was  called  to  the  throne  of  Spain  by  the  death 
of  his  brother  Fenlinand  VI.,  who  had  left  no 
issue,  he  published  a  fundamental  law"  pre- 
venting the  further  reunion  of  this  kingnom 
with  Spain,  and  gave  it  np  to  his  third  son 
Ferdinand  TV.,  wliose  long  reign  (1750-1825) 
was  m^irked  by  great  vicissitudes.  This  prince 
was  but  a  tool' in  tho  hands  of  his  wife,  Maria 
Carolina,  daughter  of  tho  emperor  Francis  I. 
and  Maria  Theresa ;  she  disgraced  herself  and 
hw  hosband  by  her  ^solute  life,  while  she 
proved  a  rash  opponent  of  tho  French.  Gen. 
Championnet,  at  the  head  of  a  F  rench  army, 
invaded  the  Neapolitan  territory,  forced  tha 
king  and  queen  to  retire  to  Sicily,  took  pos- 
session of  the  city  of  Naples,  and  there  pro- 
dded the  **  Parttienopeui  repnbHo,*'  Jan.  W, 
1709.  Tlie  reverses  of  tho  French  in  Italy  en- 
abled Ferdinand  IV.  to  return  to  his  capital  at 
the  end  of  a  fenr  raontiis;  hot  he  was  again 
expelled  from  it  Jan.  25,  1806,  and  Jo-epli  Ro- 
naparto  was  appointed  by  bis  brother  Napoleon 
T.  king  of  Napiei.  The  new  king  failed  to  oon- 
fpar  the  island,  where  Fi^'rdinand  IV..  .support- 
ed by  the  English,  maintained  his  dominion. 
Joseph  Bonaparte  left  Italy  to  become  king  of 
Spain,  and  was  succeeded  in  1808  by  his  broth- 
er-in-law Joachim  Marat  who.  although  gain- 
ing  some  popularity  an>ong  hiii  subjects,  never 
had  a  etrong  hold  on  their  affection ;  ho  was  at 
once  deserted  by  a  mi\)ority  of  them  when  in 
1815,  by  his  rash  and  somewhat  treacherous 
policy,  ho  lost  his  throne;  and  he  scarcely 
found  any  sympathy  when,  in  a  foolish  sftempt 
to  reoon^ner  lt>  he  fcKfeited  his  life,  Oct.  18. 
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Ferdinand,  through  the  help  of  Austrian  troops, 
was  now  restored  to  the  continental  part  of  his 
dominions ;  he  reentered  Naples  June  17,  styled 

himself  formallv  "  Ferdinand  I.,  sovereign  of 
the  united  kingdom  of  the  Two  SioilieSi"  and 
resDmed  his  wonted  practiee  of  despoCiBaL 

But  liberal  opinions,  which  had  spread  during 
the  late  political  revulsions,  awoke  in  1820;  a 
manifestation,  prepared  by  Gen.  Pepe,  broke 
out  in  the  month  of  Julf ;  a  new  constitution, 
similar  to  that  which  had  of  lato  been  n<loi»tod 
in  Spain,  was  established ;  Fcrdiuaud  aud  his 
■00,  whom  he  had  ;i]  [  t  inted  his  vicar-general, 
took  their  oath  to  abide  by  it,  and  a  [jarrmuient 
WhA  Bummoued.  This  bloodleb^i  aud  higlily 
promising  rerolatloD  wss  smc^ered  hj  order 
(if  tho  holy  alliance;  40,000  Austrians,  under 
Gen.  Frimont,  crossed  the  frontier ;  Pepe  was 
defeated  «t  Sfetl,  Ifareh  7, 1881 ;  the  parlia- 
ment  received  orders  to  disperse ;  Naples  open- 
ed its  gates  to  the  Austrians;  and  Pepe,  in 
oompany  witb  some  oCher  revonitionary  chiefe, 
had  to  fly  for  liis  life.  All  hope  of  constitu- 
tional liberty  was  gone,  and  persecution  against 
.  soch  as  were  suspected  of  favoring  it  was  rife. 
Francis  I.  (1826-'80)  and  Ferdinand  II.  (1880- 
'59>  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  Ferdinand  I. ; 
tiic  least  ])ulitical  disorder  was  severely  punisdi- 
ed,  w  hat  remained  of  provincial  liberties  was 
sboli  lied,  and  the  peonle  were  kept  in  abject  ig- 
norance. In  1847,  unaer  the  hopes  inspired  by 
the  election  of  Pope  Pius  IX.,  reroliitioiiarj 
rnffvcments  broke  out  m  Sicily.  Palermo  rose  in 
arms  Jan.  12, 1848,  aud  worsted  lite  royal  troops, 
who  were  confined  in  the  citadel ;  the  insurrec- 
tion 8i)read  like  firo  throu^rh  the  island,  and  ex- 
tended to  the  continent;  ^e  Sicilian  insurgents 
drove  ilie  troops  before  theni)  and  the  atadel 
of  Messina  was  the  only  plare  that  remained 
in  the  power  of  the  latter.  The  king,  fright^ 
ened  by  popular  manifestatioiu  in  and  aronnd 
hu  capital,  changed  his  ministry,  (^'ranted  a 
c^nstitntion,  Jan.  29,  establbhed  universal  suf- 
frage, and  placed  Gen.  Pepe  at  the  head  of  an 
army  that  was  to  uphold  the  oaoseof  Italian 
independence;  but  b^  pccretly  prepared  the 
means  of  overpowering  the  revolutiouists  as 
■oon  as  oiroomstanoes  would  permit,  and  for 
that  purpose  reC-nforced  his  Swiss  troops.  A 
rising  at  Naples,  May  15,  was  quelled  after 
several  blooay  encounters ;  the  king  followed 
np  hh  success;  Bii  ily,  within  a  few  weeks, 
was  again  in  liis  power,  Messina  and  Palermo, 
the  fermsr  especially,  seeing  fearfbl  execu- 
tions ;  the  army  under  Pepe,  who  was  march- 
ins  to  Buoport  the  king  of  Sardinia,  was  re- 
oiUed,  and  the  sworn  constitndon  tospended. 
Many  were  the  sentences  of  death  against  po- 
litical leaders,  and  such  as  escaped  the  gallows 
were  confined  in  prison.  All  was  silent  around 
the  king,  who  by  the  merciless  cannonades  he 
ordered  won  the  snmamo  of  Bomba.  With  the 
aid  of  his  mercenary  troops  and  the  lazzaroni, 
whom  he  treated  with  marked  favor,  be  was 
enabled  to  ^jiend  his  latter  years  in  compara- 
tive traui^uUlitj;  but  his  son,  Francis  II.,  while 


(inz  Two)  1 

following  at  first  the  same  policj,  ikiied  tB» 
cure  the  same  result,  bicil/  tirot  dainiin 
indepOBdeooe,  and  Garibaldi  roaoWed  at  «b 

to  bring  aid  to  the  in^urgeiils.     "With  tin 
hundred  volunteers  he  embarked  at  (jmm, 
Hay  6,  1860,  and,  evading  the  He^daa 
cruisers,  hmded  on  the  12tli  at  M;irsal*:  tsc 
Sicilians  Hocked  around  bixn.      He  at  aux 
marched  onward,  routed  Gen.  Landi  at  OLl£ir 
fimi  on  the  16th,  and  appeared  on  the  m 
fore  Palermo,  which  was  defemled  hy  f^".f"s/ 
troops  under  Gen.  Lanza.    l''il'te<.*ii  diiy»  unis. 
June  6,  the  SiciUan  capital  was  inii  ii  iidsiri 
Meanwhile  Francis  II.,  yielding  to  the  <s- 
treaties  of  his  uncles  and  the  Frencli  amltaat^ 
dor,  tried  to  allay  discontent  among-  the  >'» 
politans  by  reestablishing  the  conatitntisai  d 
1646,  and  to  check  the  insurreciiom  in  &^ 
hj  olfering  it  a  Mpamle  «onfltitatk«  aoi  al- 
ministration  ;  but  such  grants  and  the  pledxt* 
by  which  th^  were  corroborated  caone  tsi 
late.    Garibaldi  proceeded  toward  Mvmm 
and  a^;  r  a  brisk  enpagcment  at  Melaxzo,  JiJj 
20,  arrived  before  tliat  city,  wliich  he  eatmi 
on  the  27th,  a  capittdstion  being  signed  by  tbc 
Neapolitan  Gen.  Clary,  who  retired 
citaael.    The  king  saw  that  Si«'ily  was  )<  <  :*e- 
yond  recovery  by  the  force  of  arms ;  but  U 
still  hoped  be  ctndd  propitiate  the  KeapofilPi 
by  liberal  conre?siotis,  and  prepared  to  crp^ 
Garibaldi,  iu  case  he  ^uula  attempt  »n  iarr 
sion  of  the  continent ;  his  army  amonnlsi  ts 
80,000  men,  the  fourth  part  of  which  wja  set 
to  Calabria,  while  his  tieet  cruised  betw«c£ 
Naples  and  Sicily;  bat  neiUier  his  land  tam» 
nor  his  nary  were  to  be  relied  npoD,  as  tomzj 
soldiers  and  eren  oflicers  sympathized  with  ti>» 
revolationirtf,  and  were  only  awaiting  the  v 
rival  of  Garibaldi  to  desert  thv  ir  baniit  rs.  Tl 
latter  landed  at  Ci^  dell'  Arini,  near  Kc^po, 
Aug.  19,  was  joinra  during  the  night  by  mmi 
of  liis  volunteers,  worsted  the  troops  that  op- 
posed him,  and,  either  by  his  own  -victcries  or 
by  local  insurrections,  found  himstlf  nia-~t<r  of 
the  sontiiem  part  of  the  kingdcoo.   Seeing  the 
it  was  impossible  ffr  him  to  remain  lunger  a 
Naples  witliout  imminent  danger,  the  kiog  n> 
aoWcd  to  fall  back  toward  G^tt  t  a  with  the  rn* 
ments  that  proved  still  faithful  to  his  c«^«f. 
meanwhile  protesting  energetically  against  tite 
invasion  of  Garibaldi  and  the  aearoely  ^ 
UMiised  complicity  of  ^'jcL^  r  EmanTiel.    Ho  Ifft 
his  capital  in  the  afternoon  of  bcpt.  6,  and 
the  next  morning  Garibaldi  made  a  triaiuiAsl 
entry,  amid  tin  riithu-iastic  applause  of  the 
neople.    After  winning  a  last  and  detuiy 
ironght  Ttotorr  on  the  banks  of  the  Voltmvo, 
he  gave  up  his  dictatorship  and  signed  tb« 
proclamation  by  which  the  people  of  the  Two 
Sicilies  were  summoned  on  Oct.  21  to  decide 
upon  their  own  destinv.    An  imraon^^e  miyor- 
ity,  1.310.266  out  of  1.400,000,  vot.  d  for  iks 
annexation  of  the  Two  Sicilies  to  tlie  new  kiflf* 
dora  of  Italy.  The  dictator  resigned  his  powM 
into  tlie  hands  of  Victor  Eniunuel,  withotit  ac- 
cepting the  most  trilling  reward,  and  retired 
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.->  bis  island  of  Oaprem.  Th%  two  p«ti  of  tba 

.ing^doni.  iiud  especially  the  continental  one, 
iro  still  in  an  unaeuled  condition.  The  old 
wih«teikto  of  tbo  Bourbon  fiuBiljr  hsvo  begim 
\  ^erilla  war  in  several  proirinces;  and  rob- 
.H»r7f  vuider  a  political  dtsgniaei  is  verj  prer- 
&l«ttt.  IVaDeii  n.  held  hia  ■trongaola  of 
*  ra<&ta  sgaiDBt  the  Italian  army  until  Feb.  14, 
18^1,  gtiining  some  consideration  by  his  personal 
courage  in  the  defence  of  the  city.  He  is  now 
I  I3ee.  1861)  in  Rome,  and  has  not  yet  given  up 
lIlo  hope  of  a  popular  reaetkm  or  foreign  in- 
terrention  iu  his  favor. 

BiOCLY  (aiic.  Trinacria,  from  its  triangular 
s'hAp<».  nrid  Sirilia),  the  larp:est  isl-.r.'l  r>f  the 
Mediterranean  sea,  scsparatud  from  the  coast  of 
Oalsbrm  bj  the  strait  of  Messina,  and  now 
forminj^  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  extend- 
ing from  lat.  W  38'  to  88"  18'  K.,  and  fhwi 
looff.  Ift^'SS' to  16*85' S.  OftlMSriaiaof 
Lhe  island^  the  northern  is  180,  the  south-west- 


lacm  171,  and  the  eastern  118  m.  in  leogtb; 
area,  1U,715  sq.  m.   Ha  fivinons,  witb  iuir 

{>upulati<>u  and  chief  towns,  are  as  follows: 

in  1 4  SI.     !          ■  ■ '  ^""^ 

Im  KM. 

C-»Itanl*  lu  

GSrfonii  

8S4,«6I 

2.>4..'.&5 

1281,030 

Paiermo  

CataiiU  

8}raeaa«..... 

('AltaolseUa. . 
Girconti  

1S,902 
1T,S»T 

The  coast  hoi  numeroua  iudenuiiions,  the  largest 
<  >\  which  are  the  gulf  of  Oastellamare  on  the  N. 
\V.,  the  j^tilf  of  Patti  on  the  N.  E.,  and  the  bay 
of  Catania  on  tlie  £. ;  the  best  harbors  are  those 
of  Pitonpoi  Meiwina,  Agosta,  and  Syracuse.  The 
tides  on  the  coasts  are  slight  and  irre;^ular.  Of 
the  two  principal  currents  of  the  Mediterranean, 
tbst  fhm  tfao  Atlftntio  tad  that  from  tlio  Blaek 
sea,  only  the  first  is  felt  up  n  the  shore*!  of 
tiioily,  and  in  its  set  through  the  strait  of  Mea- 
■itts  OMMs  the  whirlpool  at  the  N.  end,  eaD- 
ed  by  the  ancients  Charyhdis. — Tho  N.  part 
ol  the  island  is  generally  high,  the  mountains 
in  aeTCTal  plaoee  ooming  dose  to  the  sea; 
bat  in  the  opposite  direction  they  recede  to  a 
considerable  distance,  and  the  coasts  arc  of 
moderate  elevation.   The  greater  part  of  the 
•nriiiee  la  occupied  by  broken  ground,  and  tho 
interior  \%  finely  diversified.    Mt.  Etna  rise*!  to 
tho  heijjht  of  10,^^71  feet  in  solitary  gramdeur 
6m«  Et.va)  ;  and  a  ran^o  of  mountains  rona 
from  Capo  Peloro,  tho  N.  E.  point  of  tho  island 
on  the  »trttit  of  Messina,  to  the  ti.  W.,  following 
the  ooast  to  near  Toomias,  SO  at.  tarn  Itm- 
where  it  is  Joined  by  a  chain  from  the  W. 
which  keepe  maoh  nearer  the  K.  than  the  8. 
•bore  of  the  idaad,  and  lenda  off  apim  to  the 
coast  in  the  f       r  direction.    The  first  chain, 
BOW  called  Feioric,  waa  anciently  known  aa 
Haptaiuiii  If ona.  The  laeoad  is  now  mlled  Ma- 
il jul,in,  nn  1  wai  formerly  known  as  the  Nebro- 
diaa,  and  perha^  aa  the  Uennan  lai^  Ifo 


part  of  thia  eliaift  ffina  above  6,200  Ml  and  i« 

the  "W.  it  becomes  much  broken,  some  of  the 
moontaina  being  quite  isolated.  Aboot  half 
way  aeMwa  the  Uand,  a  chain  graal  bUb 
breaks  off  from  the  Madonian  mountains,  runs 
through  the  high  pli^^au  of  Etna  to  the  S. 
EL,  anl  is'ODt  up  by  nomerofOi  and  precipi- 
tous ravines,  but  sinks  into  a  flat  country  as 
it  approaches  (Jape  Paasaro,  the  8.  E.  point 
of  Sicily. — The  island  is  watered  by  nnmerona 
streams,  the  most  im]>orLant  of  which  are  the 
Alcantara  and  Gi.irett?i  or  JSiraeto  on  tho  E. 
coast,  the  Sako,  riatani,  and  ikslice  on  the  & 
W.,  and  the  Termini  on  thoK.  They  are  nett^ 
ly  all  mere  torrents,  dry  or  nearly  so  in  sum- 
mer, but  swelling  into  floods  during  the  seasooa 
of  haavy  rains ;  and  few  of  them  are  navigable 
even  at  their  months,  Tho  lake  of  Leiitini, 
near  the  £.  coast,  between  Oataoia  and  Syra- 
ooaa,  is  tho  moal  oiteiialvo  oheetof  wattria 
the  island,  being  about  12  m.in  circumference, 
but  shallow  and  stagnant — Saoibr  oontains  no 
•tnta  oorreaponding  to  flioae  or  the  idlnrian, 
tho  old  red  sandstone,  tho  coal,  or  tho  new  red 
aandatooe  formation  ;  granite  and  limestone 
are  found  in  some  pkbces,  and  near  Etna  a  lanre 
tract  is  covered  with  volcanic  prodncts.  Dif- 
ferent kinds  of  fino  stone  aro  abundnTit.  and 
amber  is  procured  near  Catania.  h^nJuu  quan- 
titioa  of  argentifevooa  kad,  quicksilver,  iroa, 
copper,  and  antimony  are  fmind  ;  bat  they  arc 
seldom  worked.  Tho  other  minerals  include 
varkma  kinds  of  marble,  alaiuHter,  gypsum,  as- 
bestos, li^^ito,  bitumen,  petroleum,  naphtha, 
emery,  alum,  rock  &alt,  nitre,  suhphur,  agates^ 
ohaleedonka,  and  ^a^ert.  By  fiir  the  moat 
important  of  the  mineral  products  of  Sicily  ia 
anlphar,  which  ia  one  its  principal  exports. 
— IhoeihnatelateDparatettndagre^  Tbo 
thermometer  rarely  rises  higher  than  92°  F. 
and  aeldom  sinks  below  86%  and  the  mean  an* 
nnal  teopsfatore  at  Palermo  is  about  64*. 
Tho  annuid  fall  of  rain  is  about  26  inches,  near- 
ly all  of  which  foils  during  the  winter  months. 
In  summer  the  weather  is  settled,  but  after  the 
autumnal  eqoinoz  it  becomes  for  a  time  haay 
and  boisterous.  There  is  often  delifrhtful 
weather  in  November  and  December,  but  in 
these  months  and  eorij  spring  it  is  very  nnoer- 
tain.  Thonder  storm;?  are  both  violent  and 
frequent;  and  the  airocco,  or  S.  £.  wind, 
blowing  forS  or  4 days  at  a  time,  is  verj^i^ 
trcssing  in  some  parts  of  tho  island. — There  aro 
two  kinds  ni  level  ground  in  Sicily.  Uf  the 
first  an  aumpls  b  found  in  tiia  draarj  wsalaa 
along  the  S.  shore,  where  tho  limestone  rock 
oomiDg  near  tho  aac&oo  sopports  a  soanty  vego* 
taUon ;  and  of  tho  asoond  In  Cho  ftitilo  pUoM 
of  Palermo,  Catania,  and  Ca-stellamart',  filling 
op  the  curves  of  the  mouutains  which  recede 
ntm  the  sea.  The  hilly  regions  are  varied 
with  undulating  slopea  and  bold  craga,  the 
former  of  which  are  clothed  with  forests  of 
fine  timber,  or  covered  with  excellent  pastures. 
In  the  fertile  plains  cultivation  is  general,  and 
although  Iho  mods  is  nide  and  oaralsaii  tho 
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crops  nrc  often  reraarkal  1  1 1  r  their  loxnriance ; 
tbe  most  importaat  arc  wlit-at,  maize,  barlej, 
and  pnlae.  ArtifiolAl  frrasses  are  grown  to  a 
small  extent,  and  hemp  is  raised  in  the  deeper 
and  lower  grounds.   Ilie  Tine  and  oUvd  are 
extmsiTelf  cultivated,  mkI  often  intermixed. 
The  other  vcpetaMo  prodiictions  most  deserv- 
ing notice  are  barilla,  oottun,  sumach,  saffron^ 
manna  ohtalned  from  a  spedes  of  ash  (JhueUm 
ornv$\  and  the  mulberry,  which  is  extensive^ 
applied  to  rearing  silkworms.   Varioua  kindJ 
of  fruit  are  abundant.  The  most  valuable Undi 
of  timber  found  in  the  forests  are  ash,  oak,  pine, 
elm,  and  chestnut.    Cattle  arc  not  nnmerous, 
and  generally  much  neglected.   Sheep  arc  e:it- 
tensivalj  reared,  bat  the  breed  is  inferior,  and 
in  many  places  ponts  arc  preferred  to  them. 
Snakes  are  common  la  ih<^  plains,  and  wolves 
are  fouid  in  tho  mountains. — The  population 
is  composed  of  a  mixture  of  many  races,  but 
tbe  Sicanians  or  Sioulions  seem  to  have  been 
the  shorigines.    Greeks,  Carthaginians,  Ro- 
mans, Vandals,  Goths,  lTerulian<.  Arabs,  and 
Normans  afterward  settled  among  them.  The 
Biciliims  are  of  light  olive  completion,  ndddle 
rtaturo,  and  well  made.    The  dialect  spoken 
differs  considerably  from  tho  Italian,  many 
words  and  expresdons  from  other  languages 
having  crept  into  it.    The  people  nre  generally 
lar>%  etfcinmatc.  and  dissipated;  but  among  tho 
peasantry  remote  from  tho  vices  of  the  towns 
tliero  are  some  sober  and  tolerably  observant 
of  the  dntiea  of  domestic  life.  There  are  many 
Greeks  in  tho  islmid  \\\\o  udhei'O  to  their  own 
religion,  and  nearly  all  tho  rest  of  the  inhabi- 
tants arc  Roman  Catholics.  Education  is  great- 
ly neglected,  and  the  people  show  little  inclina- 
tion for  intellectual  punaita^The  manufac- 
tures are  of  trifling  extent,  and  are  princii)nny 
4>onfined  to  the  Im-ger  towns.   Silk,  woollen, 
linen,  and  cotton  goods,  generally  of  coarae 
dcscriiitions.  arc  made ;  and  there  are  manu- 
factures of  leather,  cordage,  glass,  and  earthen* 
ware.  Wine  of  Bood  quality  is  made,  the  beat 
being  produced  aloii);  the  coast  of  the  Faro  or 
strait  of  Messina,  or  on  Mt.  Etna,  at  Syracuse, 
Costel-Yetrano,  and  Marsala.  The  roami  of  tbe 
interior  are  very  bad,  and  trade  suffers  much 
in  consequence,    Tho  fisheries  of  Sicily  aro  the 
most  ])rodnctivo  in  the  Mediterranean.  The 
principal  exports  are  grain,  fruit,  wines  and 
spirits,  sulphur,       Piimach,  barilla,  ^•ilk,  lico- 
rice, and  cream  of  tartar.- — The  first  inhabitants 
of  SioOy  aro  supposed  to  have  come  from  the 
continent  of  Italy.    Tn  the  8th  century  B.  0. 
the  Ci recks  drove  them  into  tho  interior  and 
established  several  colonies  on  the  coast,  of 
which  Syracn?io  and  Messana  fMcssina)  became 
the  most  celebrated.  The  (Jarthaffinians  invad- 
ed the  island  and  also  established  colonieo, 
which  were  afterward  united  with  Syractiso. 
I)uring  Uio  first  Punic  war  Agrigentum  (now 
Girgcnti)  was  the  principal  stronghold  of  the 
Carthaginians,  hut  was  conquered  by  the  Ko- 
inan<>,  who  subsequently  obtained  possession  of 
the  whole  island.  On  the  dedine  of  that  om^ 


pire  Sicily  was  overrun  by  barliari.nn*.  ATxwt 
the  middle  of  the  6th  century  tli*.  Vendali 
trota  Africa  invaded  and  eonqfnered  it.  In 
Belisarius  expelled  them  and  rcdta  »  d  S'icily  for 
tlie  Greek  emperor.  The  Arabs  conquered  the 
island  in  827,  and  made  it  the  seat  of  an  emh; 
who  resided  at  Palermo.  They  wcr--  drivt-r: 
out  by  the  Nonuans  in  tho  llUi  century,  who 
eatabliahed  the  feudal  system,  and  nnitod  tfce 
ialand  to  Naples.    (See  Sun  ieh,  Tns  Two.) 

SIClONGJiK,  Pbakz  vox,  a  German  war- 
rior, bom  in  the  castle  of  Sickingen,  the  he- 
reditary seat  of  his  family,  in  Baden,  March  I. 
1461,  died  March  7,  1523.  lie  devote d  him- 
self from  youth  to  arms,  and  wa^  so  di?*ia- 
gnished  for  his  valor  and  generous  qualities 
under  the  emperors  Maximilian  I.  and  Charles 
v.,  that  many  nobles  and  princes  declared 
him  worthy  to  wear  even  the  imperial  crowa. 
"With  resources  which  enabled  him  to  co!'. 
and  march  armies  against  princes,  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  defence  of  tho  poor  and  o|h 
pressed,  cnconrnped  tho  rcforniHtinn.  and  pro- 
tected the  scholars  Beochlin,  Bucer,  CLcolaca- 
padioa,  and  Ulridi  von  Hntten.  In  151S  be 
declared  v.Tir  nLMiiiFf  tlio  council  at  "\V«-rip.s 
and  in  defiance  of  the  imperial  ban  fon^it 
against  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  for(^  tbe 
of  Metz  to  pay  30,000  florins  to  him  and  his 
warriors,  and  laid  sie^:e  to  Mentz,  when  the 
qnarrel  was  a^nsted  by  the  emperor.  In  1521 
ho  invaded  Picardy,  in  Franee,  with  tbe  count 
of  Nasean.  To  I.utlier  he  offered  an  asylum  in 
his  ca.stle,  and  jtrotection  against  persocution. 
In  1622  a  private  dispute  concerning  vassak 
broupht  him  into  n  ar  with  the  archbishop  of 
Treves.  lie  raised  :in  army  of  12,000  m^ 
and,  notwithstandinir  the  interdiction  of  iht 
imperial  diet,  desolated  tho  territories  f  the 
archbishop,  but  retired  when  the  latter  wa& 
supported  by  the  elector  of  tibe  Palatin^o  and 
the  Inn  l^rravr  f>f  Hesse.  In  the  folh rivin-.'  yc:.r 
he  was  bei»ieged  in  his  castle  of  KcustalU  near 
LandstoM,  was  mortally  wounded  and  (breed 
to  surrender,  and  died  a  few  day<  afterward. 
He  was  one  of  tho  last  nobles  who  maintain- 
ed in  Genoaoy  the  right  of  private  warfare. 

SICKLE.    Sec  Scythe. 

SICKLE-BILL.   See  Ocrlew. 

SIC  YON"  (now  Vtuilila),  one  of  iLe  most 
ancient  cities  of  Greece,  in  the  Peloponnesus, 
originally  situated  on  a  plain  near  the  Corin- 
thian gulf,  but  destroyed  and  rebuilt  by  Deroe- 
trioa  Foliorcetes  on  a  hill  between  the  riven 
Asopna  and  Helisson,  about  10  m.  N.  W.  from 
Corinth.  The  hill  is  triangular,  commanding 
a  most  beautiful  proq)ect,  and  was  surrontrded 
by  walls.  The  t^freets,  which  can  st'Il  l^o  trawd, 
were  regularly  laid  out  at  right  angles.  It  con- 
tained a  market  place,  thebtre,  gymnannxB,  race 
course,  and  a  great  number  of  tcTnp!e>.  From 
the  town  the  surronnding  small  district  was 
ealled  Sloyonia.  This  waa  bounded  N.  bv  the 
Ce»rinthian  pulf.  E.  by  Corinth,  S.  by  PLlir.s 
and  Cleome,  and  W.  by  Achaia.  Sic  von  was 
one  of  fba  Dorian  states,  and  for  about  a  cen- 
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tury,  commencing  676  B.  0.,  was  ruled  "by  t  v- 
raaU.  It  took  part  in  the  Per:»ian  war«,  was 
cabseqaently  repeatedly  ass^led  bjr  the  Athe- 
nians, and  in  the  Poloponnesian  war  sided 
with  the  Spart^uis.  Sicyon  attiuned  its  great- 
est hiatoricul  importauco  through  its  general 
AratiUi  who  united  it  to  the  AdiMii  league. 
JBut  more  than  for  military  uehievement>?  it 
WAi  distinguished  for  its  paiuter^aud  sculptors, 
taoA  was  fur  a  long  time  theohief  lett  of  Grecian 
art,  giving  its  name  to  the  school  founded  bj 
£upompus,  and  distinguished  by  Apell^  and 
Psmpbilus.  It  WM  also  the  birthpuoe  of  Ly- 
sippns  the  sculptor.  Its  inhabitants  were  noted 
£oT  their  taste  in  dress,  setting  the  fashion  in 
many  things  aQ  orerGFeeoe.  Its  decline  com- 
menced under  tho  TkOmans,  and  Rliortly  af^er 
the  b^inning  of  tho  Chri^ian  era  many  of  its 
baildtnirs  were  In  rains. 

SIDDON'S,  Sarah,  an  Enpli^li  nctre>.«.  l)orn 
in  Brecon.  South  Wales,  Jol/  5,  1755,  died  in 
London,  June  8, 18S1.  %e  was  the  eldest  of 
a  dUtinguishcd  fainily  of  actors  and  artressos, 
the  children  of  Roger  Komble  (see  Xe^lk), 
and  appeared  upon  the  stage  when  a  mere  in- 
fant. Thenceforth  she  continued  to  perform 
regularly  in  her  father's  company,  and  at  13 
years  of  age  took  the  principal  female  parts  in 
several  Englkh  Opens.  At  18  the  was  married 
to  Mr,  Siddon?  n  young  actor  in  tho  Kemblo 
company ;  »iud  at  a  pcrfonnance  of  Bdvidera, 
in  <Hwaj*s  Venioe  Preserved,"  at  ChcUenhan, 
soon  after,  she  mnde  so  favorable  an  impres- 
sion upon  a  party  of  fashionable  people  from 
London,  aeciaentally  present,  that  an  engage- 
ment was  procured  for  her  at  Dmry  Lane  the- 
atre, then  under  the  management  of  (iarrick. 
She  made  her  first  appearance  there  Dec.  29, 
1775.  as  Portia  in  tho  "Merchant  of  Venice,'' 
Oorrick  playing  Shy  lock ;  but  she  failed  to  j>re- 
dnee  any  decided  impreeaion.  Bo  nnproausing 
were  her  remaining  performances,  that  at  tho 
dose  of  tho  season  she  received  hor  dismissal 
from  the  company.  This  proved  a  emel  disaf^- 
pointment,  and  for  n  year  and  a  half  lier  health 
titled  so  rapidly  that  it  was  feared  she  was  bas- 
teidng  to  a  decline.  Fortbe  eelce  of  her  fnftnt 
children  she  finally  shoi  >k  otf  her  despondency, 
and,  after  performing  with  great  effect  at  various 
prorinciai  theatres,  enjoyed  the  sati<sfaction  of 
being  solicited  to  reappear  at  Drury  Lane.  On 
Oct  10,  1782,  being  then  in  tlie  vigor  of  b(  r 
physical  powers  and  the  maturity  of  her  per- 
sonal beauty,  she  commenced  her  second  cn- 
pn^fTncnt  in  London  03  Isabella  in  "The  Fatal 
and  prodticed  a  profound  sensation. 
For  manj  nights  tlie  penonnanoo  was  re- 
peated to  crowded  hon«ei,  and  thenceforth  she 
took  her  place  at  the  head  of  the  British  stage, 
her  pret^minence  bdni^forSOyeannndiepnted. 
During  this  period  Boveral  nnworthy  attempts 
were  m.odetu  vveaktiu  her  hold  u{>on  the  public 
favor ;  but  her  honesty,  courage,  and  candor 
enaM.  d  her  to  triumph  over  all  tho  machina- 
tions of  her  enemiee  until  her  retirement  from 
poMonal lift, Jane t^iau.  Oalhitoeo*. 
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sion  flho  played  Lady  Macbeth ;  and  tho  mo- 
ment the  night  scene  was  over,  the  audience 
rose  in  a  b<^y  and  demanded  that  the  play 
should  close.  For  a  few  seasons  she  gave  pub- 
lic rcadinj*'^  from  8hak'espeare  and  Milton,  and 
on  several  special  occasions  reappeared  in  her 
favorite  [>arts.  Hut  sabseqoent  to  Jane  9, 
1818,  when  slie  played  Lady  Randoljih  for  the 
l>enefit  of  Charlea  Kemble,  she  never  a[)i)eared 
before  the  public  in  a  professional  capacity. — 
In  person  Mrs.  Siddons  was  of  middle  hei},'ht, 
although  from  the  m^csty  of  ber  appearance 
she  seemed  taller  than  moet  women,  and  her 
figure  until  near  the  closo  of  her  dramatic  ca- 
reer was  of  exqni.site  symmetry.  She  had  a 
dear,  pele  complexion,  eoal-black  hair,  daric 
bright  eye's,  and  a  conntcnanco  of  extraordi- 
nary flexibility,  yielding  instantaneously  to 
erery  change  of  passion.  Her  geninsi,  whieb 
it;  I  II.  1  at  tho  outset  of  her  career  to  i>:ith(  tic 
chorac^ters,  as  Isabella,  Ophelia,  Jane  Shore, 
Belvldera,  or  Euphrasia,  was  afteiward  devoted 
almost  exclusively  to  those  of  power  and  ma- 
jesty ;  and  she  became  identified  in  tho  publio 
estimaUon  with  the  lofty  attribntes  of  Lady 
Macbeth,  Catharine  of  Aragon,  Constance,  and 
Yolumnia,  her  performance  of  tho  first  named 
part  being,  aocordinfr  to  Lord  Byron,  "  some- 
thing above  nat  ;  <  Imogen,  Dcsdemona, 
Portia,  ITi.TTnvsT:.  .  ( 'iJ.i'^.;;),  Zura.  Elvira,  Mr?. 
Beverley,  aud  Mrs.  iiiukr  wcro  aLio  included 
in  bar  range;  and  she  occasionally  attempted 
such  characters  as  Rosalind  or  Mrs.  Oakley, 
but  with  comparatively  moderate  succc^  being 
too  stately  and  heroic  for  comedy.  Haditt, 
speaking  of  the  effect  of  her  presence  and  act- 
ing, says:  She  appeared  to  belong  to  a  supe- 
rior eranr  of  beings,  to  be  surrounded  with  a 
personal  awe.  like  f-ome  prophetess  of  old,  or 
liomon  nutron,  the  mother  of  Coriolanus  and 
the  Graedil.  Her  voiee  answered  to  her  torn, 
and  her  expres=inn  to  both.  Yet  she  was  a 
pantomime  actress,  licr  common  recitatioa 
waa  ftnlty.  It  was  in  bnnto  of  indignatkm  or 
rri.  r,  i:i  sudden  exclamation.s,  in  ii|)0^trt»phes 
and  inarticulate  sounds,  that  sho  raised  the  soul 
of  paaiion  to  its  height,  or  tank  it  in  despair.** 
So  complete  was  her  stajzo  abstraction,  that  the 
very  actors  performing  with  her  have  been 
known  to  riirink  with  terror  from  her  €eree 
disdain  or  withering  scorn.  It  is  rehred  also 
that  she  was  often  led  off  tho  stage  after  her 
impassioned  acting  in  the  "Gamester,"  or  any 
of  her  &vorite  parts,  in  strong  hysterics.  She 
pa?';ed  tho  latter  years  of  her  life  in  affluence, 
not  less  esteemed  for  her  exemplary  conduct  in 
all  the  relations  <  f  life  than  for  her  surposainf 
genius.  Ucr  life  has  been  written  by  Thomas 
Campbell  (2  vols.,  London,  1634),  and  a  portrait 
of  her  as  the  tragic  mase  forms  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  of  Revnnlds's  pictnres. 

SIDEREAL  TIME.'  See  Da  v. 

8IDM0UTH,  LosD.  See  Ain>moToir. 

FinXEY  Aloeitxox,  an  English  statesman 
and  reiiublican,  bom  in  1622,  exeonted  on 
Tower  Jiill,  LoDdon,  Dec  7, 1688.  He  waa  the 
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2(1  son  of  the  2«1  earl  of  Leicester  by  the  eldest  near  the  close  nf  his  life  nnd  wbbed  to  see  "bm  I 
HaiiiTlifi^r  nf  f  lift  nnrl  of  NnrthnmlK»rlaiwl.  and.    once  moFA.  hc  w&s  DermiUed  to  return  haam.  * 


daughter  of  the  earl  of  KorthamberlAod,  and,  once  more^  hc  was  permiued  to  return 

what  was  a  mnch  higher  d^m  to  oODdderation,  He  won  became  an  Mtive  opponent  oftiieeQCDt  ^ 

a  prand-ii  i  ^      of  the  illustrious  Sir  Philip  but  being  watched  by  the  party  in  powir,  ♦ 
Sidney.   At  10  years  of  age  ho  accompaniea  both  hated  and  feared  him,  he  was  defeated  n  J 
hin  father  to  Denmark,  where  the  latter  was  two  attempta  to  6btain  a  teat  in  parlisment.  It  1 
accredited  as  anibaiM^ur,  and  during  a  resi*  was  about  this  time  tliat  Barillon,  the  French  ' 
dence  of  §everal  years  at  the  Dftni>h  and  ambassador,  was  carrying  on  a  clandc  -tIit?  in- 
French  courts  he  educated  himself  in  the  cliief  tercourse  with  the  prominent  nKini.t  rs  uf  th* 
accomplishments  and  learning  of  the  age.    In  popular  party,  \v!m>,  for  the  sake  of  cm^hi::^ 
1641  he  served  in  Ireland  as  cii['t;iiTi  of  a  troop  the  dtikc  of  York  and  tfjc  Roman  Carl  o':  - 
of  horse  in  a  regiment  commanded  by  his  and  overthrowing  a  corrupt  parli&nicui  aiKii 
fiidier;  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war,  ministry,  did  not  ^(  rnple  to  receive  pectuuaxj 
while  on  his  way  witli  his  brother  to  join  tl  o  assi.  tance  from  the  French  king  ;  nnd  amoiif 
king's  forces,  he  was  detained  at  Liverpool  by  those  who,  as  Hacaulay  observes,    were  cDcaa 
order  of  parliament.  The  king  believed  that  and  indelicate  enough  to  let  a  foreign  prinre 
this  had  ht-en  done  through  the  connivnnco  of  pay  tlicm  for  serving  their  country,"  was  Al- 
the  joung  men,  who,  reiteuting  his  distrust,  gernon  tiidnej,  to  w-liom  600  guineas  are  al* 
at  onoe  declared  for  we  pariiament.  Algernon  Icged  to  bare  been  paid  by  Banllon.   H«  addi 
Sidney  was  in  May,  1(»44,  commissioned  a  captain  tlint  "  it  is  iiniio<sible  to  see  without  pain  such 
in  tlie  carl  of  Manchester's  array,  fought  with  a  name  in  the  list  of  pensioners  of  France;" 
aliantry  ut  the  battle  of  Marston  Moor,  where  and  some  of  the  admirers  of  Sidney  bar* 
le  was  severely  wounded,  and  in  1646  was  ap-  ventured  to  call  the  truth  of  the  statement 
pointijd  liciitonant-pcneral  of  hor*o  in  Ireland,  in  question.    Ilallam  however  points  out  the 
and  governor  of  the  city  of  Dublin.    In  the  moral  distinction  between  the  acceptance  of  a 
aamo  year  ho  entered  parliament  for  Oardiff,  bribe  to  desert  or  betray  our  principles,  and 
and  in  May,  1G47,  was  made  povomor  of  that  of  a  trifling  present  for  actm^i  in  l  or.for 
Dover  castle.  He  acted  as  one  of  tlie  judges  of  mity  to  them;  and  iu  view  of  the  fact  thtLi  iL& 
the  king,  but  refrained  from  signing  the  war-  latter  was  by  no  means  repupant  to  the  prac- 
rant  for  liis  execution,  nlthou^'h  ho  Hul)>tequent-  tico  of  the  age,  and  that  Sidney  was  at  that 
\j  characterized  it  as  "  the  justest  and  braveat  time  a  distressed  man,  ho  is  di8po^ed  to  coo> 
action  that  ever  wm  done  in  England  or  any-  rider  it  not  nnnatnral  that  one  eocircuni^iiced 
where  else."    His  republican  principles  were  should  have  accepted  a  Fmall  pratificrition  from 
however  little  in  accord  with  the  ambitious  the  king  of  France,  which  implied  no  dereli^ 
^wa  of  Cromwell,  and  bia  oppodtion  to  the  tion  of  bis  duty  as  an  Englishman,  or  anj  aae> 
assumption  by  the  luttcr  of  the  protectorship  rifico  of  political  integrity.    The  discovery  c/ 
compelled  him  to  relinquish  his  legislative  the  Rye  House  plot,  in  June,  1688,  gave  the 
dati^;  and  in  April,  1653,  he  retired  to  bia  king  an  opportunity  to  exactrengeanco  for  yeerl 
ikther'^s  residence  at  Penshurst.    lie  resumed  of  restraint  and  humiliation  ;  and  Sidi.i  v,  irlth 
his  seat  at  the  first  mectinf;  of  the  long  pnrlia-  his  illustrioos  companion  in  misfortune.  Lord 
ment  In  1659,  and  was  ubscut  from  England  on  William  RosseU,  was  arrested  on  a  charge  of 
an  embassy  to  negotiate  a  peace  between  8we-  complicity  with  the  conspirators,  and  impria> 
den  and  Denmark  at  the  time  of  the  restora-  on  id  in  tl«o  tower.    That  Sidney  had  l>*€n 
tion.    Unwilling  to  return  to  hia  native  couu-  for  nuaiiv  v ears  laboring  to  subvert  the  njon- 
try  while  it  remained  under    the  government  archy  admits  of  no  doubt;  but  that  he  could 
of  a  single  per^son,  kingship,  or  house  f  f  lords,"  have  desc  ended  so  low  as  toiniftgine  that  "  to 
he  submitted  to  a  voluntary  exile  whieli  ex-  waylay  and  murder  the  king  and  lii«j  brother 
traded  over  a  period  of  nearly  18  years.    *'  I   was  the  shortest  and  surest  way  of  vindicating 
bavo  ever  had  in  niy  mind/'  he  8aid,  '*that  the  Protestant  religion  and  the  libirtt..s  of 
when  God  should  cast  me  into  such  a  condition  Fngland,"  is  utterly  irreconcilable  with  his 
as  UiatT  cannot  save  my  life  but  by  doing  an  diaraeter  and  prcvions  e«^r.   At  bb  trial, 
indecent  Ihinir,  hc  shows  me  the  time  is  coino  over  wliich   .TelTrevs  presided,  but  a  ^iIl;:!e 
wherein  1  should  resign  it;  and  when  I  can-  living  legal  witness  to  the  conspiracy  for  an  in- 
not  live  in  my  own  country  but  by  socb  means  snrrection,  the  infiunona  Lord  Howara,  conld  be 
arc  worse  than  dying  in  it,  I  think  he  fihows  produced;  but  for  the  ])urj>oso  of  completing 
mo  I  ought  to  keep  myself  out  of  it."   Intent  the  testimony,  garbled  extracts  from  a  thcoret- 
upon  establishing  an  English  republic,  ho  made  ical  work  on  government  in  manuscript,  which 
overtures  to  the  Dotdi  government  in  1665  to  had  been  found  among  his  papers,  and  which 
attempt  the  invasion  of  Enjrlnnd,  with  a  view  had  perhai'S  Vioen  written  many  year??  prciiocs 
of  hecuring  that  object;  and  in  the  succeeding  were  pennitted  to  bo  read  in  evidence  a^aiust 
year  ho  endeavored  to  persuade  the  French  min-  him.    These,  though  containing  aaaertions  of 
isters  tliat  it  was  against  their  interests  thfit  the  right  of  a  people  to  depose  an  tmwcrthy 
EugUuid  should  continue  a  monarchy.  Failing  sovereign,  were  unconnected  by  otlicr  e\  i  U  nc« 
in  both  instances,  he  retired  to  the  south  of  with  the  conspiracy  itself;  nnderthe  ruling-  of 
France,  Avhero  ho  li\  cd  until  1677,  when,  at  the  court,  they  were  nevertheless  deemed  suffi- 
the  solicitation  of  his  father,  who  was  drawing  cient  to  convict  the  prisoner.  Sidney  met  hia 
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deaCh  vf th  &  lieroiaBi  lASish  hm  enrolled  lifm 

amon^r  the  noblest  martyrs  of  freedom  in  any 
age.  "  lie  marched  to  tbo  scaffold/'  saTS  JProt 
8m jth,  **  as  to  •  ytetory.  dbplaying  at  his  eze- 
cation,  a-s  on  his  trial,  all  the  hold  and  ?uMim6 
traits  of  the  repahlican  character;"  and  his 
loflr  bearing  so  impressed  the  spectators, 
that  the  J  prosnmed  not  to  shed  tears  in  his 
pre>C'nc?,  nlthoogh  their  tears  had  bedewed 
tlie  scatfuld  of  LjrJ  Russell." — To  what  ex- 
tent IIm  tnthasiastic  veneration  attached  to 
tho  name  of  Sidney  has  been  affected  by  the 
manner  of  his  death,  cannot  perhaps  be  dvtvr- 
miriod  to  the  Bitisfaction  of  his  admirers;  im- 
fartial  writers  are  inclined  to  think  him  moro 
iariunate  in  hb  death  than  in  any  action  of 
his  life.  "Ho  possessed,"  says  llidlarn,  "no 
d>ju\*  a  powerful,  tindaanted,  and  a  tivomin-i, 
stored  wiih  extensive  reading  on  the  topics 
in  vhich  he  delighted.  But  oaTing  proposed 
one  only  object  for  his  political  condurt.  tho 
65tablialmieQt  of  a  republic  in  Eugiund,  his 
pride  and  inflexibility,  though  they  (ravo  dig- 
nity to  bb  charartcr,  rendcrt-d  liisv!  \.  -  :  ar- 
roir,  and  bis  temper  onaccommodatiug.  For 
llkia  idol  of  bis  apeonIadTe  hoora  he  was  coo- 
t^nt  to  sacrifice  tho  liberties  of  Eup^p",  to 
plao2e  the  countiy  in  oivil  war,  and  even  to 
stand  indebted  to  xVanoe  for  protection.  He 
maj  justly  be  8u=»pected  of  having  been  the 
chief  promoter  of  the  dangerous  cabals  with 
Ballon ;  nor  could  any  tool  of  Charles's  court 
be  more  sodalous  in  representing  the  aggres- 
•ions  of  L'-'Uis  XIV.  in  the  y.'tliorland^  as  in- 
did\;reuL  ta  our  honor  auJ  sifctr."  Sidney's 
attainder  was  reversed  by  the  first  paiiiament 
of  William  and  Mary.  ITi^  "  Disroir^e-^  con- 
cemiog  Government"  wcre  published  for  tho 
fotorth  time,  U^ther  with  his  Apology,** 
dated  on  the  day  of  hb  death,  and  a  number 
of  letters  and  miscellaneous  pieces,  in  1772, 
under  the  editorial  SDpervbion  <^  Itr.  Brand 
H'/!!I^;  an  !  tliere  are  s^aid  to  ho  sevcr.il  trea- 
tises bj  him  in  Latin  and  Italian,  and  abo  an 
'^Easaf  on  Yirtoons  Love,"  still  remaining  in 
rom-r-^ript  at  Fenf!nir>^t.  tli:;  aiicitr'nt  seat  of  tiia 
Suioejs.   The  fragmentarj  dbtich, 

■  *  *  *  mam  tefl  f  Btnle*  tjrnmto 

which  he  wrote  in  the  tmiversitj  albom  at 
ODpenhagen,  is  perhaps  the  best  remembered 

eitra-^t  f.-M!:i  his  wrltin:^>.  His  trial,  aft'T 
baviBg  been  snhjected  to  the  revision  of  Jef- 
freys, who  stmdc  oat  whatoTer  he  pleased, 

was  published  in  16S4;  it  is  al-o  civen  in 
Howell's  State  Trials."  Ub  life  has  been 
written  hf  George  Wilson  Keadlev  (8vo.,  I.on- 
don,  1^13);  see  also  Arthur  CoUins's  "Me- 
BKHrs  of  the  Lives  and  Actions  of  the  ?i  Incrs." 
prefixed  to  his  "Letters  and  Memorials  of 
State,"  &c  (2  roh.  fol.,  London,  1746),  and  B!en- 
eover's    Sidney  Papers"  (8vo..  London, 

SIDyEY,       Pmup,  an  English  author  and 
iren-Iemaa,  bom  in  Fenshnrst,  Kent,  Nov.  29, 
dt.d  in  Arnhcm.  Holland.  Oct.  16.  loS6. 
Hb  latiier,  a  descendant  of  William  Sidocy, 


diamberinn  to  Henrf  IT.,  was  lo  his  yooth  tba 

bosom  friend  of  Kdward  VI.,  and  durin:,'  the 
rdgn  of  Elizabeth  held  for  many  years  the  of- 
iioe  of  lord  depnty  of  Ireland.  His  mother  was 
the  eldest  dan;:!ifer  of  the  nxnbitious  aiid  unfor- 
tunate John  Dudley,  duke  of  >'orthumberland2 
and  sister  of  Robert  Dndler,  who,  as  earl  of 
Lvice-t.  r,  figured  so  prominently  among  tiie 
Elizabethan  statesmen.  Philip  Sidney  pave 
early  evidence  of  tho  possession  of  rare  rinues 
and  talents,  being  in  childhood,  as  his  friend 
arid  panegyrist  Lord  Brooke  has  observed,  "  of 
such  tttaidness  of  mind,  lovely  and  familiar 
gravilj,  as  carried  grace  and  reverence  above 
craatW  years ;  his  talk  ever  of  knowb.dtre,  and 
his  rerj  play  tending  to  curich  his  mind.  ^  At 
the  age  of  IS  he  was  sent  to  the  grammar 
s<di'>f>l  of  Sbrcwsbnrr.'and  in  15f>9  was  entered 
at  Cliristchurch  college,  Oxford,  where  he  cul- 
tivated with  remarkable  assiduity  the  whole 
circle  of  arts  and  sciences.  Tie  pnb-cqncntly 
studied  at  Cambridge,  and  at  both  universities 
was  dbtisgnlshed  not  lees  for  preeminenoe  In 
manly  exercises  than  in  mental  arromplish- 
ments.  In  May,  1572,  he  obtained  a  license 
from  the  queen  '*to  f(o  out  of  England  Into 

Earta  bcvond  the  seas."  in  order  to  iK-rfoct  bis 
nowledge  of  the  continental  tongues.  At  the 
court  of  uharlet  IZ.  of  France  he  attracted  the 
marked  attention  of  tho  tin;.?,  who  aj>p<'inted 
him  gentleman  in  ordinary  of  his  chamber: 
bnt  Vae  dreadfal  spectacle  of  the  massacre  of 
St.  Bartholomew's  day  induced  him  to  make 
an  abrupt  departure  from  Paris,  and  ho  trav- 
elled successively  through  Germany,  Hungary, 
Italy,  and  the  Low  Countries,  gaining  tho  affec- 
tion and  pormnnent  esteem  of  the  many  learned 
persons  ho  ononntered,  and  by  hb  personal 
graces  and  polished  roanners  extorting  the  ad- 
niira'i">n  of  prii:ces  and  tl.cir  court*.  Return- 
ing to  England  at  the  expiration  of  3  years,  he 
appeared  at  court,  end  straightway  took  his 
plnfc  amon;?  tlie  foremost  of  the  accomplished 
Englbhmen  of  the  time.  The  queen  showed 
bin  spedal  faror,  and  called  Um  her  Phlfip,* 
in  opposition,  it  is  snpposed,  to  Plii!ij>  of  Ppain, 
her  sbter  Mary's  husband.  In  1676  ho  was 
Bondnated  amhaasador  to  Vienna  to  oondota 
with  the  enipcror  RndoTph  on  the  demise  cf 
hb  fistber,  Maximilian  U.,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  cement  an  alBanee  of  tike  PWiteatsnt  states 

air:Liri't  ?{)am.  a  inis->ion  which  ho  discharged 
during  a  year's  absence  with  adroitness  and  to 
the  aatisfiietion  of  the  queen  and  her  mlnbteraL 

For  several  years  after  hb  return  to  England 
he  was  employed  in  no  important  public  capa- 
city, partly  from4iis  reluctance  to  give  up  those 
Dterary  occupations  which  could  only  be  pnr- 
sued  in  private  life,  and  partly,  it  has  been  m^- 
gested,  through  tito  macLinati "US  uf  Lord  Bur- 
leigh, lie  however  came  manfully  and  sno> 
ce-wfully  forward  in  d*^f.  nee  of  the  charai  ter 
of  hb  father,  whose  administration  in  Ireland 
had  been  m '^represented  by  enemies  at  court; 
and  in  I5S0  he  ad  In. d  t  >  tb^  qneen  a  "Ro- 
raonstranoe"  against  her  proposed  marriage 
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with  the  (liikc  of  AnjoTi,  nfterward  Henry  TIT. 
of  France,  which  is  characteiized  by  Miss 
Aikin  as  ^ftt  onoe  the  tnoet  eloquent  and  tlio 

most  coiira;;oou8  piece  of  that  nature  which 
the  age  con  boaat,"  and  which  alleged  to 
havehad  the  effect  of  diverting  her  niigesty 
from  hor  intentions.  Whi-n  admonish od  hy 
the  queen  aooii  afterward,  in  couseqaence  of  a 
dispute  in  the  tennis  court  between  nimself  and 
the  carl  of  Oxford,  which  the  latter  hud  j)ro- 
vuked  by  Iii.^  ii)>oh  nco,  of  tJio  dittorcnco  in  de- 
gree l>.  tu  ceu  eiirb  and  gciitlemen,  ho  replied 
that,  -  althoQgh  Oxford  waa  n  great  lord  by 
birth,  alliance,  and  grace,  yet  ho  was  no  lord 
over  him;  and  therefore  tho  ditrerence  of  de- 
grees between  freemen  could  not  challenge  any 
oilier  liomage  than  precedency."  Although  the 
answer  was  taken  in  good  part  by  tho  queen, 
Sidney  deemed  it  pmdent  to  retire  for  a  while 
from  rnTirt;  and  while  rosiMin*:  nt  tho  scat  of 
his  lister,  tho  countess  of  Foiuhroko,  lie  amused 
himself  by  planning  and  coinposin^'  his  pastoral 
romance  of  Arcadia,"  tlie  most  imi>ortant  and 
the  best  known  etiort  of  his  genius,  and  which, 
according  to  Ilallam,  is  "the  only  original  x>ro- 
dnotion  of  the  kind  worthy  of  notice  which  our 
older  literature  can  boast."  It  is  written  in 
prose,  interspersed  with  short  poems,  bnt,  as  an 
old  biographer  of  Sidney  remarks,  is  really  "  a 
piece  of  prose-poetric  ;  for  though  it  observeth 
not  numbers  and  rhyme,  yet  the  invention  is 
wholly  Kpun  out  of  the  plmnsie."  It  never  re- 
ceived the  finl<hii)f:  touches  and  correctinns  of 
tiic author,  and  wasmoreov<  r  left  by  him  incom- 
plete. After  drcolating  in  ni.-inuscri|it  for  sev- 
eral years,  it  was  fir?t  publi>lied  in  1500;  and 
euch  w^as  its  popularity,  that  previous  to  the 
middle  of  the  17tn  ceDtnry  npwurd  of  1 0  editions 
had  ai>i>eared.  To  this  period  also  probably  be- 
long tlio  '*  Defence  of  Foesie,''  published  in  1595, 
end  originally  designed  as  an  imswer  to  the  at- 
tacks of  the  Puritans,  and  the  series  of  amatory 
poems  entiUed  Astrophcl  and  titeUa"  (1591), 
which  recount  the  author's  passion  for  Ladj 
Kich,  sister  of  Lord  Rssex,  to  whom  ho  had 
been  at  one  time  betrothed.  Tho  former  work 
is  one  uf  the  lir^t  good  specimens  of  prose 
writing  in  tho^  language;  tho  latter  exhibits  the 
author  indulging  in  sentiments  which,  if  con- 
formable to  tho  mamners  of  the  age,  were  far 
from  being  Platonic,  or,  to  use  tho  severe  lan- 
gnn:ro  of  (Ji-dwin,  "enijdoving  all  tho  arts  of 
poetical  seduction  to  contaminato  tho  mind  of 
the  woman  he  adores,''  an  opinion  in  which 
Ilallam  is  inclined  to  ronctir.  Most  of  Sidney's 
panegyrists,  however,  deny  that  these  poems 
contmn  any  alloy  of  licention^iess;  Dr.  Zoneh, 
his  lno^?t  elaborate  biographer,  makes  no  allu- 
sioQ  to  tho  subject.  In  the  intervals  of  his 
literary  occupations  he  participated  in  conrtly 
pageants  and  jousts,  tho  most  conspicuous  of 
nil  tho  brilluiut  circle  who  surrounded  the 
throne ;  and  in  1588  he  was  married  to  the 
daughter-  of  Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  and 
kiiii'litcd  by  the  qnoc^n.  Tirin^r  (>f  an  iiirutivc 
hie,  ho  secretly  pluuuvd  to  occompuuy  Jjruko 


on  an  expedition  to  America,  but  was  ordered 
by  the  queen  to  remain  in  England ;  and  ^ 
cordlnff  to  tho  conmion  report  uelstefftied  le 

prevent  his  cleetiuii  to  the  vacant  t!ir<  r;?  <jf 
roland,  ''out  of  her  fear  to  lose  the  iewtl  of 
her  times.**  As  some  reoompenae  wr  thoM 
disappr'intments,  Sir  Philip  was  in  ir;P5  noni:- 
nated  governor  of  Flushing,  and  in  the  latxer 
part  of  the  year  appointed  general  of  horse 
dcr  liis  undo  the  earl  of  Leicester,  whe  W 
sent  with  a  body  of  English  troops  to  aid  ll^t 
Dutch  in  tlieir  war  of  independence.  Th« 
earl's  ignoranco  of  military  oi>eratiotis  wodd 
on  pevernl  occasion*?  liave  produ' .  <1  ^erions  di?- 
ji.^lers,  had  he  Xiut  been  bi*ct>nde<l  by  the  prt- 
«lcnt  counsels  and  valor  of  his  nephew,  ibe 
laftrr  Was  fa>t  Lnilding  np  a  reputation  ta  a 
skilml  general  when  his  career  was  brought  to 
an  untimely  ' '  .  On  Sept.  £2  a  tmul  de- 
tachment of  English  troops  under  lii-  rxm- 
mand  unexpectedly  encountered  a  body  ai 
8,000  Spaniards  who  were  marching  to  the  i«- 
lief  (if  Ziifpheii,  and  a  desperate  cnpngcmett 
was  fought  under  Uio  walls  of  the  furtrese,  in 
which  the  enemy  were  rignally  defeated.  fiM> 
ney,  seeing  tho  Spanish  leader  ^oing  into  1*1- 
tlo  lightly  arme<^  was  induced  by  a  chiral- 
rio  spirit  of  emulation  to  imitate  his  exAmple; 
and  al^or  a  series  of  gallant  charges,  in  which 
he  had  a  hoi-so  killed  under  him,  he  rerrWf:-i. 
a  musket  ball  in  his  left  thigh.  While  ka*  'mz 
the  field  ho  exhibited  an  act  of  didhitemted 
genoro'.ify,  perhaps  doe««  more  thrrt  tr-j 

other  incidenL  in  his  life  to  illustruU-  hU  ».  harsc- 
ter.  Heing  thirsty  with  excess  of  bletding." 
says  Lord  Brooke,  "he  called  for  drink,  -w  bich 
was  ])resently  brought  him;  hut  as  he  ws* 
putting  the  bottle  to  his  mouth,  be  saw  a  poor 
soldier  carried  cloiig.  who  had  oaten  his  l:;st  sX 
the  same  feast,  giiastly  casting  up  his  eyes  at 
the  bottle.  Which  Sir  Philip  pcreeirinir.  took 
it  from  hi>  liead  l  efore  ho  drank,  and  dc!i'.  >  -t  l 
it  to  the  poor  man,  with  the^e  worda :  '  Ihj 
necessity  is  yet  greater  tiban  mine.* "  He  lin- 
gered several  weeks  in  great  agony,  and  met  his 
death  with  cheerful  serenity,  solacing  his 
honrs  even  with  literary  composition.  Uu 
body  waa  brought  to  London,  and  after  lying 
in  state  was  interred  in  St.  Paul's  cathedral, 
Feb.  If),  1586,  in  the  prcseuce  of  many  distiO' 
guLshed  )>ersons,  including  deputies  from  the 
seven  United  Provinces.  A  g(  nernl  raourninp; 
tho  first  of  the  kind  on  record  in  England, 
was  also  observed.  In  ])ersonal  character  Sir 
Philip  rcali/cd  the  idea  of  the  prc.  T  .  hrralifr 
of  the  middle  ages;  and  to  frauknet>«>,  amiahil* 
ity,  and  modesty  he  united  a  just  a]ipreciatieii 
and  encournL'enicnt  of  literary  men.  Spenser 
has  embalmed  their  mutual  friendship  in  a  pas> 
toral  ode  entitled  "Astrophel.**  He  left  an 
only  daughter,  who  became  5th  counttss  of 
Butland,  but  died  without  issue ;  and  his  name 
is  now  represented  in  tho  English  peerage  by 
Lord  Do  risle,  a  descc  iulant  of  hie  brother 
TvoloTf  His  ''Oiunidete  "Works"  were  piih!!<h- 
cd  m  Loudon  (il  vols,  bvu.,  1725),  and  his 
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Mllaiieous  Works**  were  edited,  with  a  memoir, 

by  W.  Gray  (Oxford,  1829;  rei)rintod,  Boston, 
ItiGUj. — ^Mary,  couDtoas  of  Pembroke,  auUr  of 
tbe  preoedinft,  bom  in  Penaliant  about  1556, 
died  in  London,  Sept.  26,  1621.  She  inti- 
miUal/  oounected  with  the  private  hbtory  of  her 
iUustrioiu  brother,  who  wai  bound  lo  her  by  a 
congeniality  of  tastes  as  well  as  of  temper,  tind 
whose  cbifil  literary  producUous  were  written 
under  her  roof  and  probably  Ibr  her  amnfe- 
moat,  lie  Joined  witli  li'  r  in  i\  tnm^lation  of 
the  Psalter  into  sundry  kinds  of  verse,"  first 
printed  in  London  in  1823,  tad  his  ^^Areadia'* 
was  diidicated  to  her.  She  was  a  \votnan  of 
ooniiderablo  cultare,  and  wrote  an  elegy  on  her 
brother,  a  pu^turui  poem  in  praise  of  Astrsda 
(Elizabeth),  and  a  poem  entitled  the Gounten 
of  IViiil'iuke's  Emanuel."  beside  translating 
from  tbo  i'rcuch  the  "Trajjedy  of  Autouie." 
8ID0X.   See  Sajda. 

SIDf  )NrrS,  Cxiva  SoLLirs  Apoi-onarw  Mo- 
DKiTi  s,  a  Laiiu  writer,  born  probably  in  Lyons 
aboat  A.  D.  431,  died  Aug.  21,  482,  or  accord- 
ing ti  l  of  liers  484.  lie  was  of  a  family  of  hij^h 
rank,  and  improving  hii  natural  talents  by  eon- 
■tant  study,  he  ri^iialy  acquired  grout  fame,  :md 
when  still  young  mnrried  the  daughter  of  Fla- 
vios  Avitus.  When  in  456  his  father-in-law 
became  emperor,  Sidonins  accompanied  him  to 
Rome,  Ti-as  made  senator  and  pret'  *  if  the  city, 
and  his  statue  was  placed  in  one  of  the  porti- 
eoa  of  Trajan's  library.  After  the  downmll  of 
Avitiu:.  he  wrofe  a  panej^yric  tipon  the  victor 
Miyofian,  for  which  ho  was  honored  with  the 
title  of  ooimt  He  afterward  passed  some 
years  at  Lyons,  and  in  467  was  sent  to  Rome 
as  ambassador  to  the  emperor  Aathemiua 
firom  the  AnremI,  and  there  ddiTOred  a  pane- 
gyrio,  which  secured  him  tlie  rank  of  pa- 
trician, the  appointment  a  second  time  of  pre- 
fect of  the  city,  and  the  honor  of  another  statue. 
In  472  he  reluctantly  accepted  the  bishopric  of 
Clermont  in  Anverp^e,  not  having  previously 
hmm  connected  with  the  church ;  but,  ho  ful- 
filled the  office  fliithfiiUy,  and  labored  etronu- 
oosly  n:7nin-t  the  proprross  of  Arianism.  His 
extant  work^  are  potins  and  letters,  the  latter 
Bttmbering  147.  The  clilio  /'riin-'pa  of  his 
works  that  of  Milan  (fol.,  1498);  the  best  ia 
that  of  Sirmond  (4to.,  Paris,  1C52). 

SIEBENGEBIRGE  (the  Seven  Voon- 
tains"),  a  mountain  group  of  volcanic  origin 
in  Ehenitkh  Prussia,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  abont  midway  between  Oologne  and 
Coblentz,  formin;?  a  branch  of  the  Westerwald. 
It  consists  of  the  DrachenfelSi  on  whioh  is  a 
mined  castle  of  the  12th  eentary ;  the  Wolken- 
berg,  liaving  important  stone  quarries;  the 
Stromberg  or  Petersbera,  on  the  sommit  of 
which  is  a  ohapel  of  St  Peter,  maeh  visited  by 
tr.ivi^ih  rs;  the  Low^cnberg,  the  loftiest  in  the 
range,  rising  1,560  feet  above  the  sea  level; 
the  N'onnenstromberg,  the  Oelberg,  and  the 
Ilemmerie  h.    The  valleya  between  them  arc 

Very  rich  ;m<l  fertile. 
bl£i>OLl>,  I'uim*  f  KAxz  TON,  a  German  trav* 


ellerandnatnralist,  bom  in  WQrtburg,  Feb.  17, 

1796.  lie  was  educated  at  the  university  of 
WOrzburg,  and  in  1823  reoeived  from  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Netherlands  the  appointment  of 

physician  and  naturalist  on  tlie  cohmial  estab- 
lishment at  Java,  whence  he  was  transferred  to 
the  embassy  at  Japan.  Foraeveral  yearahemade 

careful  explorations  in  the  district  a^accnt  to 
the  Dutch  factory  at  Desima,  being  assisted  by 
JapaneaenatnraliBta,  who  oarae  from  remote  dis- 
trict'* to  enjoy  his  instructions;  and  in  ISilfi  ha 
accompanied  the  embassy  to  Yeddo.  His  zeal 
in  the  prosecution  of  scientitic  inquiries  finally 
brought  liim  into  collision  with  the  Japancso 
government,  and  in  1828  ho  was  expelled  from 
the  kingdom,  but  succeeded  in  saving  his  col- 
lections and  manuscripts.  After  a  short  resi- 
dence in  Java  ho  returned  in  180<»  t<>  ll-  lhind, 
and  has  .'•incu  occupied  himself  wiili  iitcrary 
labors  connected  with  his  Japanese  researches. 
His  chief  works  are:  Epitome  Lingvtr  Japoni- 

(Batavia,  182G;  Ud  cd.,  Leyden,  Ibiia);  At- 
las von  Ldrtd-  und  Scetarttn  vom  JapanitAtn 
JUiche;  Xippon,  Archiv  zur  Iktchrcibung  ton 
Japan,  au  ekborate  illustrated  work,  com- 
menced in  1882,  and  not  yet  completed ;  ilm* 
na  Japan ic'i  (Leyden,  1833-'40);  L'iUh>thec(% 
Japonica  (lb33-'41;;  Catalogu$  Librorum  Ja- 
ponieorum  (1846);  and  UrhundW^  Dant^ 
huifj  Jcr  Bt'xtrchungt  li  X'uderhiniJs  xind  liuss- 
lands  zur  £r^'nung  Japana  flU54).  Ho  now 
reaidee  in  Nasasald,  and  hiarakoable  oolleeUona 
illnstrating  tne  natm-al  history  and  ethnogra- 
phy of  Japan  are  deposited  in  the  museum  at 
Leyden. — akl  T&iooom  Enrar  ro^r,  a  German 
])hysiolof^ist  and  anatomi>t,  cousin  of  tlie  jiro- 
ceding,  born  in  Wurzburg,  iJavaria,  Feb.  16, 
1904.  He  studied  medicine  under  his  father, 
Adjun  Elias  von  Siebold,  a  distinguished  phy- 
sician, and  in  1840  was  called  to  the  chair  of 
zoology,  comparative  anatomy,  and  veterinary 
surgery  at  Erlangcn,  whence  in  1845  ho  was 
triin>ferred  to  Freihur<;,  and  in  1850  toBreslon. 
In  IbuU  he  founded  at  Munich  a  physiological  in- 
stitute, in  which  he  ooeapiea  the  ctuur  of  pbyn- 
ology,  comparative  anatomy,  and  zoology.  Ho 
is  also  director  of  the  zoologu-2outomic  cabinet. 
He  is  the  author  of  an  excellent  Treatise  on 
the  Comjiarative  Anatomy' of  the  Invertebrate 
Animals,  '  of  which  an  English  trantJation  waa 
publlahed  in  London  in  1864;  of  a  **Kannalof 
Zootomy;"  and  of  nnmcrons  paper?,  some  of 
which,  on  the  structure  of  tlio  inferior  ani* 
mals,  have  been  republished  eepantely. 

SIE(}K.    Sec  FoiJTincATioK. 

SIENITE.  SeoSvEjiiTE. 

SIENNA  (properly  Urm  lU  Siena,  earth 
from  Sienna),  an  ochreous  natural  comiiound, 
employed  by  artists  aa  a  paint  of  brown  color. 
It  is  used  either  raw  or  bomt  before  ^prindinir. 

SIENNA  (It.  SUna;  anc.  Sena  Julie],  tho 
capital  of  the  province  of  tho  some  name  in 
Tuscany,  situ.ited  on  two  hills  in  a  dreary 
plain,  31  m.  S.  E.  from  Florence ;  pop,  in  1855, 
25,435.  Tho  approach  to  the  city  is  by  beauti- 
fully shaded  avenues,  and  the  immediato  vicln* 
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ity  is  handsomely  planted  with  trees.  The 
streets  are  narrow,  and  in  many  oases  so  steep 
as  to  be  impassable  for  vehicles.  The  cathe- 
dfllf  commenced  A.  D.  1243,  is  one  of  the  first 
examples  of  Gothic  nrchitecturo  in  Italy ;  and 
the  palaces  present  lino  specimous  of  tlie  me- 
disDTal  domestic  Gothic.  It  has  a  university 
founded  in  1203,  and  once  in  the  hifrhcst  re- 
pute ;  it  now  possesses  a  library  of  40,000  vol- 
nmea  and  8,000  mannsoripta,  but  it  is  much 
reduced  from  its  former  prosperity. — In  the 
middle  ages  this  was  one  of  the  most  powerful 
repabHoacMritaly,  at  one  time  oootainiiig  100,000 
in!ia!)itants,  and  for  a  lonfj  time  the  rival  of 
Horenoe.  with  which  it  had  frequent  contest<<. 
Dnrlag  the  Istter  part  of  the  14tn  century  civil 
war  arose,  and  continued  at  intervals  for  a  very 
Ion;;  period  until  1555,  when,  having  been  taken 
by  Spain,  it  Wiis  transferred  toCk>smo  de'  Medici. 

SIERRA,  a  N.  £.  CO.  of  OaHfornia,  bounded 
E.  by  Nevada  territory,  and  drained  by  Yuba 
river  and  several  smaller  streams;  pop.  in 
1860,  11,889.  The  surfaro  is  mountainous,  in- 
cluding several  peaks  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  of 
which  Saddle  Peak  is  7,200  feet  high,  Table 
mountain  8,000  feet,  and  the  Battoe,  aft  the 
head  of  the  S.  fork  of  Yuba  river,  0,000  feet. 
The  land  is  not  fertile,  and  in  1857  only  676 
seres  were  nnder  onlti^rfion ;  but  H  is  one  of 
the  best  mining  counties  in  the  state.  Tunnels 
have  been  opened  at  a  cost  of  $500,000.  In 
1887  there  were  11  quarts  ralQs  and  80  atamps, 
costiug  $105,000^  and  88  aaw  miUa.  Oapitel, 
Downievillo. 

SIERRA  LEONE,  a  British  colony  on  the 
W.  coast  of  Africa,  which  occupies  a  small  pen- 
insula terminating  in  Cape  Sierra  Leone,  lat.  8' 
80'  N.,  long.  IS"  18'  E.,  and  extending  N.  to  the 
wtoarj  of  the  same  name,  and  E.  to  the  Bunco 
river;  area,  about  800  sq.  m. ;  pnp.  44,500. 
BesiUo  Free  Town,  the  capital,  tlu  ro  uro  sev- 
en! Tillages.  The  peninsula  is  mountainous, 
Bome  of  the  peaks  rising  to  the  height  of  3,000 
feet  above  the  sea.  There  are  tracts  of  level 
groond,  howeyer,  and  aereral  email  valleys, 
the  whole  being  well  watered  by  numerous 
streams.  The  climate  b  exceedinsly  unhealthy 
Ibr'^nropeanfl.  Barin^t  December,  Janaary, 
and  Felirii;iry  adry  wind  blows  from  thoN.  E., 
and  the  atmosphere  is  filled  with  fine  sand. 
Bain  falls  in  torrents  for  6  months.  The 
average  annual  temperature  is  82°  F.  The 
land  breeze,  which  begins  to  blow  in  the  even- 
ing, comes  over  swamny  ground  laden  with 
malariA.  The  geological  formation  is  volcanic, 
and  iron  ore  is  found  in  the  more  elevated  parts. 
The  country  is  well  wooded,  the  forests  e.xtend- 
Ing  to  tlio  tops  cf  the  mountains.  The  soil 
Is  not  naturally  very  prodtictive,  but  cassada, 
cacao,  maize,  ginger,  ground  nuts,  Guinea  corn, 
yama,  plantains,  augar  cane,  and  fruits  are  all 
successfully  grown.  The  total  extent  of  land 
under  cultivation  in  1853  was  9,414  acres. 
'  There  are  many  wild  animals,  including  ante- 
lopes,  ninnk(  ys,  &c.  There  are  few  hnr.-i"5.  Itnt 
horned  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats  are  abundant. 


In  1866  the  exports  amounted  to  $901,996^ fld 

the  imports  to  $764,686.  Ip  the 
there  were  66  schools;  there  are  nuuitr :  _ 
houses  of  worship,  and  several  of  the  na^T^s 
are  employed  as  Christian  missionariea  in  ll? 
surrounding  countries.  Sierra  Leone  is  mkd 
by  a  governor  and  legislative  coundl.  mi 
the  laws  are  the  same  as  those  of  England.— 
The  settlement  was  originally  formed  in  17F7 
by  Granville  Sharp  and  other  philanthrapati, 
with  the  view  of  providing  a  suitable  boa* 
for  destitute  negroes  from  different  part*  d 
the  world,  aa  well  ta  eatabBsMnfr  a  eeatn 
from  whicii  civilization  might  cxtcrd  to  «  tL^T 
parts  of  Africa.  In  1789  it  was  destroyed 
by  a  neighboring  chief.  Sharp,  WUberfbra; 
and  others  then  formed  the  Sierra  Leone  com- 
pany, aud  the  settlement  of  Free  Town  wt» 
founded.  The  inhabitants  suffered  much  frtci 
fever,  and  the  FMneh  plundered  it  in  ITK 
The  settlement  was  again  rc<"stnbli'^Led ;  Vc: 
the  pecuniary  afl'uirs  of  the  company  bting^ » m- 
barrassedf  ffierra  Leone  was  transferred  to  tha 
British  government  in  1808,  alnoe  which  ttaa 
it  has  steadily  advanced. 

SIEBRA  mADRB,  a  chain  of  moontataa  h 
Mexico,  commencing  a  little  N.  of  the  city  of 
Hexico,  near  Queretaro,  and  eztendk^  north- 
ward imo  Kew  Mexico.  Kear  Onan^oate  i: 
divides  into  3  chains,  known  by  several  1«>  \! 
names,  as  Sierra  Acha,  Sierra  Verde,  and  Sicm 
de  loa  IGmbrea.  The  central  or  tirincipal  d 
these  chains,  also  called  the  (Tordillera  of  Aaa- 
huao,  extcnda  S.  E.  and  N.  W.  to  the  S.  liiK 
of  the  state  of  Dnrango,  when  it  turns  north- 
ward, and  continues  an  almost  direct  N.  coma 
into  New  Mexico.  Tlie  eastern  branch  pasws 
through  Coahuila  into  Texas ;  and  the  wcstenx, 
trending  N.  W.  toward  the  river  Ofl%  vmlei 
along  the  bank  of  that  river  with  eoiiMapan 
of  the  California  mountains.  The  name  ia  ees- 
tinued  through  New  Mexico,  thovigb  some  ((^• 
ographers  insist  that  the  division  between  the 
Kocky  mountains  and  the  Sierra  Madre  b  ia 
the  depresaion  between  lat.  26*  and  8i*  5. 
Near  Guanajuato  ihh  range  contains  seme 
the  richest  deposits  of  ailver  in  the  vorld. 

SIERRA  llORENA.  8ee8pAor. 

SIERRA  NEVADA,  See  CUuraBOA,  and 
Bpaih. 

SIEVE,  an  fastniment  Ihr  separating  the 
finer  particles  of  any  powder  from  the  coar^ 
er.  It  consists  of  some  kind  of  network 
stretched  acroso  a  drum.  The  ar.cicnt  Egyp- 
tians made  sieves  of  their  rushes,  and  tha 
hieroglyphic  denoting  them  is  borrowed  from 
these  plants.  They  afterward  used  a  network 
of  atnngs.  The  Gauls,  according  to  Flfaiy, 
were  the  first  to  use  horse  br.ir  -  lor  this  pur- 
pose. Theee  continue  in  use,  and  fine  siere* 
are  now  made  of  rilk  thread,  and  coarser  ones 
of  wire  of  numerous  degrees  of  fineness,  desig- 
nated by  the  number  of  holes  to  the  inch,  for 
aiftinf  materials  of  an  acid  nature  the  wires 
are  bra'^s.  By  means  of  sieves  a  thorough 
intermixture  of  dillerent  powdera  that  will  all 
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a  through  is  effected. — Sieves  for  separating 

d  from  prravcl  and  such  purposes  are  called 
oens.    The/  are  oftcu  luude  in  the  form  of 
(jDg  cylinder,  which  is  set  alightlj  inoUned 
)n  it.^  nTisi,  nnd  the  difforent  belts  around 
^  are  oftUilVjreut  decrees  of  iineness,  growing 
vrser  toward  the  lower  end.   The  materials 
^  charged  in  the  nppor  end,  and  are  di  livered 
iow  the  screen  assorted  according  to  their 
OS.    The  operation  of  saoh  sereMts  is  de- 
ihcd  in  tlio  articles  An'thracite,  and  Rirr.. 
fc?!  KVKICLNG,  Amalis,  a  German  philan- 
roi  ^t,  bom  in  Hambnrs,  July  25,  1794,  died 
•re,  April  1,  1S59.    Thongh  enjoying  ex- 
ile nt  advantages  for  obtainiug  m  education, 
»tn  indolence  she  acquired  so  litde  know!- 
igOf  that  after  she  commenced  teaching  she 
under  the  necessity  of  first  learning  every 
ing  wiiicli  she  taught.   In  her  18th  year  she 
nio  under  influences  which  prompted  her  to 
life  of  Christian  activity.    Sd.-  <^nTnmpnred 
uching  a  single  panper  child  ai  this  time,  uiid 
1  o  next  year  added  6  or  7  others  to  her  class ; 
kJ  she  continued  teaching  tho  child rcn  of  the 
jor  for  nearly  20  years.   Duriug  the  preva- 
Qoe  of  the  obolera  in  Hamburg  in  1831  she 
rvod  as  a  nurse  in  one  of  the  public  hospital.^, 
sid  organized  an  association  of  women  whom 
ite  named  the  **  friends  of  the  poor,"  to  risit 
!)d  t'nmfi)rt  the  Pick.    She  at  the  same  time 
luintoioed  her  school,  though  teachinpr  but 
ttle  in  person,  founded  an  asylimi  for  ne^dect* 
■,1  and  abandoned  girls,  erected  model  du  ell- 
ijj:  houses  for  the  poor,  and  undertook  the 
tuelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  prisona. 
n  all  these  labors  she  had  the  efficient  coOpera* 
1      of  the  celebrated  Dr.  "Wieliern.  Being 
uaiiuuued  to  the  courts  of  Douiiiark  and  Prus- 
.ia,  to  organize,  nnder  tho  patronage  of  the 
jueeus  of  those  countries,  similar  institutions 
here,  she  founded  in  Copenhagen  an  associa- 
i  o  n  of  friwds  of  the  poor,  and  at  Berlin  a  house 
if  deaconesses.    She  was  greatly  revered  in 
tlamburg,  and  abundant  means  were  furnished 
her  by  its  wealtiiy  citizens  for  the  proseoution 
uf  her  various  cntorpri'sos. 

S1£Y^^  ExMAKCEL  JosEPHf  couut,  better 
known  as  abb4,  a  French  statesmaa,  bom  in 
I  r.  jas,  May  3,  174^.  died  in  Paris,  .Tune  20, 
j  ti-ia.  After  completing  his  studies  iu  tho  Paris 
university,  he  took  oiders,  reeeiTed  in  1776  a 
1  unonship  in  Brittany,  became  in  1784  viear- 
u't  iieral  and  chancellor  of  the  bishop  of  Ohar- 
tri-s,  and  while  attending  to  his  professional 
■luties  devoted  all  hi.-^  leisure  hours  to  meta> 
I'hysical  and  piditical  speculations.    The  min- 
i-try having  ixivitiid  the  French  writers  to 
j  reaeat  their  yiews  upon  the  summoning  of 
the  stntes-general,  he  almost  simtdtaneou>ly 
published  3  pamphlets:  Vues  sar  ks  wwycvw* 
^taeietUim  dont  (et  rtpritenVinU  de  la  France 
pourront  dixpnsirr  en  ITfi^);  /^s*'?  '       lix  j>rirl- 
iiijUf  a  vindicaUt»n  of  tho  rights  of  tlto  people ; 
sod  Qu*t9t      que  U  tUn  Halt    The  last 
;iiiraea  pampIiL  t  asserted  that  the  third  e^tato 
was  the  nation  itself;  and  iu  case  the  two 
jQU  nr.— 41 


privileged  orders  should  refuse  to  join  them, 

the  tinrd  must  oi^anizo  themselves  into  a 
uatiuual  assembly.  It  went  at  once  beyond 
the  English  consdtntion,  and  advoeated  tiM 
estublisiiinent  of  n  repre««entative  democracy. 
8tey^s  Was  elected  deputy  to  the  states-general 
by  tho  constitnem^  of  Paris,  and  waa  at  once 
the  leading  spirit  among  his  colleagnos.  He 
moved  that  the  three  orders  should  immedi- 
ately meet  in  general  assembly  to  verify  their 
powers  in  common;  and  the  jirivile^ad  orders 
refusing  to  comply  with  this  motion,  he  insisted 
that  the  third  shonld  declare  itself  the  **na> 
tional  as.->emhly."  ITo  drew  np  the  oath  taken 
by  the  deputies,  June  20,  178^,  at  their  meet* 
ing  in  the  tennis  court  at  Versailles ;  and  8  days 
later,  when  the  king  vainly  attempted  to  dis- 
solve tho  assembly,  and  Mirabeau  sent  back 
IL  de  Br^z6  to  his  master  witii  such  threaten- 
ing words,  8iey(^,  addressing  hia  oldleagQea  In 
a  cotder  hut  no  less  effective  manner,  said: 
"  We  arc  Lo-day  what  wo  were  yesterday;  let 
ns  deliberate  r'  He  was  no  orator,  bnt  ha 
originated  several  of  tho  most  important  meas- 
ures that  were  adopted  by  the  constituent 
assembly,  indnding  tho  organization  of  the 
national  guards  and  the  division  of  Franoe 
into  depwtments.  A  "  Declaration  of  Kights" 
which  he  propose  to  append  to  the  oons(i> 
tution  being  pet  aside  by  a  ne^'ativo  vote,  he 
published  it  in  his  Freliminairet  <U  la  cot^ 
ttUutian  Mranpitut.  Having  iu  rain  dwelt  on 
the  necef^sity  and  justice  of  redeeming  ecole- 
aiastical  tithes,  instead  of  merely  abolishing 
them,  he  vindicated  Ms  opinion  in  ids  <9&s9r* 
vatioM  $ur  le»  biens  ecclesiattigiug,  prefacing  it 
with  these  words ;  "  They  want  to  be  free,  and 
do  not  know  even  how  to  be  just,"  which  be 
had  uttered  in  the  assembly.  This  somewhat 
impaired  hh  popidarity ;  but  he  waa  elected  to 
the  prwdidency  of  the  a^semhly,  June  17,  17i>0, 
and  a  few  days  Inter  was  greeted  with  huaiaa 
on  appearing  in  the  Palais  Koyal  ^'ard  ti.  iSome 
months  previous  he  hud  publi>hed  hi^  Aperpu 
<ftm0  nouf>elle  organisation  <k  la  justice  etdela 
police  ni  Fnirrr,  in  which  be  insiisted  upon 
jury  trial  iu  civil  as  well  as  orimioal  cases.  In 
1701,  on  the  civil  conatitntion  of  the  d^gj 
being  adopted,  he  declined  the  archlii^hopric 
of  Paris,  which  was  tendered  him.  After  the 
flight  of  the  king  to  Varennes,  ho  vigorously 
opposed  those  who  aimed  at  overthrowing  tho 
monarchy  and  establishing  a  republic.  During 
the  legislative  assembly  he  retired  to  private 
life,  but  reappi>:ired  in  tho  convention  in  1792, 
being  elected  by  3  departments  at  once.  A 
member  of  tho  committee  on  the  constitution, 
he  retired  from  it  when  bo  saw  that  he  could 
not  make  his  views  prevail.  On  tho  trial  of 
the  kiii^'.  he  at  tlrnt  protested  against  the  un- 
lawful assiimittiua  of  powers  by  the  convcn- 
t  ion ;  but  yieldim,'  to  the  decision  of  the  miyor- 
ity,  lie  sat  as  one  of  the  judges,  and  silently 
voted  for  death  without  appeal  to  the  people. 
He  ko]it  ns  quiet  as  possible  duriiif:  the  reign  of 
terror,  giving  up  his  priesthood  and  the  pen- 
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■ion  ho  was  entitled  to,  and  after  tlm  M\ 
Rubespicrro  regained  some  iuliueuio  uiuong 
the  moderate  party.  Ho  moved  the  restoration 
of  the  surviving  Girondists  to  their  scats  in  the 
assembly,  and  had  a  large  share  in  tho  direc- 
tion of  foreign  pofiojr.  (m  the  establishment  of 
thedireet<')ritd  povcmment  he  wa??  clcrted  one  of 
the  5  directors,  but  declined  that  post,  content- 
Ing  himself  wHb  being  a  membwof  the  oonndl 
of  COO.  In  1798  he  was  sent  as  minister  plen- 
Hwteatiary  to  Berlin,  and  skilMly  secured  the 
Bflotrality  of  F^saia.  On  his  retnni  to  France 
he  became  a  director.  On  tlio  return  of  Bona- 
parte from  Egypt,  he  secretly  agreed  with  him ; 
but  after  the  d^Hat  of  the  18th  Bramairc, 
the  liberal  constitution  which  he  had  prepared 
was  altered  so  as  to  snit  the  despotic  aspira- 
tions of  the  first  consul ;  and  while  Bonaparte 
seized  npon  absolute  power,  Sieyds  had  to  con- 
tent himself  with  a  seat  in  tho  senate,  the 
presidency  of  which  he  held  for  a  while.  He 
moreover  received  as  a  coui]H'n<ati(>n  the 
princely  estate  of  Cro?^no.  with  u  Ifirgo  incorne. 
Althou^  he  figured  among  those  opiK^KiiU 
whom  wfnapaite  sfyled  ideologuts,  he  was 
fift^TT^-ard  made  a  ccm*  of  tlic  tini>irt>.  In 
1614,  being  absent  from  tiio  senate,  ho,  through 
Talleyrand**  adTiee,  adhered  bj  letter  to  snoh 
fni  a^nres  as  were  taken  by  that  body  a*rainst 
the  emperor,  but  was  nevertheless  made  a 
peer  dtuing  the  Hnndred  Days.  He  how- 
ever stood  aloof,  eou.-urc'd  tlio  "Additional 
Act  to  the  €k>n8titution  of  the  £nipir&"  and 
appeared  neither  at  the  meeting  in  the  Ohamp 
de  Mai  nor  at  the  opening  of  the  chambers. 
On  the  second  return  of  the  Bourbons,  he,  as 
a  regicide,  was  obliged  to  leave  France,  and 
sought  a  refuge  at  Brussels.  Aftrr  ilie  revolu- 
tion of  July,  1830,  ho  returned  to  his  niitive 
country,  but  only  resmntd  his  seat  in  the 
academy  of  moral  and  political  adenoea,  of 
l^hich  ho  was  an  <ji-ii;in!d  member. 

BIGHT.    See  Eik,  Ui'trs,  and  Vision. 

8IGI8MUND  L,  II.,  and  IH.,  kings  of  Po- 
land.   See  Por.AXD,  vol.  xiii.  pp.  4211-481. 

SIGNALS,  Naval,  a  system  of  telegraphic 
signs  by  which  ships  oommimioate  with  each 
other  at  a  distance,  and  convey  information  or 
make  known  their  wants.  Thia  is  done  1)y 
means  of  a  eertaSn  mmiber  of  flags  and  pen- 
nants of  dinVrent  jiatterns  and  colors,  which 
indicate  the  dill'ereut  numerals  from  1  to  0. 
Particular  flags  or  pennants  are  also  used  for 
specific  purposes ;  ror  instance,  one  pennant  is 
called  the  interrojrativo,  and  ;\  hen  hoisted  sig- 
nifies that  a  question  i^  asked  ;  while  anotlier 
flag  gignifles  affirmation,  another  negation,  and 
so  on.  To  correspond  with  the  flags,  signal 
books  are  formed  with  sentences  or  words 
which  these  flags  represent.  Thus,  in  some 
nrstemf),  in  order  to  communicate  this  sentence : 
"Boats  are  in  want  of  ammunition,"  tlio  flags 
which  eipress  8S  are  hoisted,  that  number  be- 
ir.'s  opposite  to  that  pontence  in  the  signal 
books.  Theae  books  contain  a  list  of  the  most 
emamon  wotda  in  the  language,  yriih  m  table 
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of  finch  geopTaphicAl  name*?  a.<  areliMyi, 
needed  at  sea,  and  ako  a  list  of  iLe  t^i/ 
longing  to  the  navy  of  the  country.  Tkh 
ifhh  .admiralty  system  of  signals  is  Ten  -r 
prehensive,  and  requires  about  50  <Lir. 
Ihi'^'s.    In  one  branch  of  this  Bjm/emimt 
nify  numbers,  and  in  another  the  lett<j>^: 
alphabet.   In  fogs  signals  are  convej^i*: 
ing  guns  at  stated  intervals.    Eadt  ooetiEfii: 
of  a  inati-<  if-war  i-s  also  furni-hcd  w'nl  ;r 
and  secret  signals  by  which  to  asoert«&  ii^. 
er  a  ship  of  war  tiiat  is  in        is  iftn^* 
or  not.    Capt.  Marry  at,  the  novelist 
a  code  of  signaia  for  the  um^thmmt 
which  was  in  use  tit)  1867,  when  tbt  Ei^ 
board  of  trade  issued  *•  Tho  Coininerri»I  C 
of  Signals  for  all  Nations,"  whicli  ii  iw  . 
general  use  by  tho  ships  of  all  cixiliwiT: 
mea.— The  eode  of  signals  used  bj  th- * 
navy  was  prepared  by  a  board  of  iff 
sistiug  of  Commodores  McCaoJt  v  i^u  u" 
lette  and  Oommonders  Morchond  aad  Slat 
man,  and  was  ad(>i>ted  l.y  tho  navydept':: 
in  1857.    In  thid  sy&teui  two  signal  bocii." 
used,  one  called  simply  the  "Si^ilBui 
the  other  the  "Telegraphic  "Dictioiifir^ "  i 
peculiar  flag  designates  when  the  tekgr^ 
diotionary  is  to  be  employed ;  when  Ail 
is  not  shown,  the  ni»aninj,'  of  tlie  rouiD.'- 
tion  ia  to  be  sought  in  tho  signal  book, 
oontains  all  the  eentenoee  arranged  tlpbkt- 
ca!ly  ^\  h^ch  would  occur  in  ordinarr  a^'- 
numbered  consecutively  from  1  to  abot^i  i..' 
The  telegraphic  diodonary  has  so  ^1^- 
and  al>'o  the  words  of  tho  language  ncc^'*^ 
from  1  to  the  end  of  the  book,  so  tbtf  »  - 
usual  name  may  be  spelled  by  the  aJpfciW* 
any  ordinar    \    rd  designated  by  - 
numbcr  in  the  dictionary. — Anotbcrlw-"* 
oflicers  in  1859  examined  atui  testtda^^ 
of  night  signals  invented  by  Benjiimin  1 
ton,  an  officer  of  the  U.  S.  navv.  aiA  re>'"'* 
strongly  in  their  favor.     Tliey  Ijii^e 
qnently  been  adopted  by  tho  U.  S. 
not  only  for  the  navy,  hut,  in  Oct.  J"*!^' 
the  use  of  the  army ;  and  during  tho  titrs* 
sion  of  1861  oongrees  made  an  appn>F^ 
for  tho  purchn.ee  of  (lie  patent  from  (ht»i'^'* 
of  the  inventor.   The  Coston sigosbarr 
by  combining  cerbdn  dilRwent-cokrw 
technic  fires  in  a  case  to  roj)re*cnt  certain  i^- 
bers  or  ligures  according  to  a  prtari^ 
chart.    A  set  of  these  signals  coiuisf* 
pieces  marked  by  the  10  numerals  and    .  . 
ters  P,  A.  nspectively.    The  ^'iP'i*}"*^^ 
shows  a  white  ihime  sncceed«.>d  by  afwM"' . 
by  a  white  flame,  and  aignities  :  '  "'^r^'^^^j 
commnni(\:Tr."  Thcnn-^wcnti^r  Fiimal ■A ■'^■''^ 
red  flume  followed  by  a  while  an'i  ''-^ 
dgnifying  that  the  preparatory  sifHiw  1?*^  ^ 
seen  and  that  tho  vessel  tt  Ucr;  I'^*'^  ^i:^ 
to  communicate.    The  bignais  (X-rrcn^-  ; 
to  the  nnmeralsean  then  be  and,  m:^^ 
al  being  represented  by  colors  ani  , 
tions  of  colors  in  the  following  o^^^  l 
white;  2,  white,  red ;  8,  wUts^ ^ 
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5,  red.  whito ;  6,  red,  green ;  7,  preen ;  8, 
greeot  whito;  9|  green,  rod;  0,  white,  red, 
With  these  etgiiab  In  dear  weether 

coramimicfiti'in  can  be  maintained  at  night 
with  eafio  and  acoarao/  between  Yeasels  at  the 
^Ortaaee  of  0  and  even  of  8  or  10  milee. 

SIGON'IO,  Caklo,  an  Tt  i!i  ni  <  1  i^sical  schol- 
ar, bum  in  Modena  in  1620,  diod  lu  1584.  lie 
stikUed  medicine  and  philosophy  at  the  vni- 
versity  of  liologna,  and  wasnppointed  professor 
of  Greek  literatare  at  Modena  in  1546,  of  belles- 
lettres  at  Venice  in  1553,  and  of  eloqaenoe  at  Pa- 
dnnin  1660.  From  Padua  he  went  in  1663  to 
'Bologna,  Arhero  he  received  a  chair  in  thouniver- 
Bjtj  with  u  j,'oad  salary  and  was  mado  a  citizen. 
Among  his  namerous  works  are:  DeSepxiilim 
ff^rrr'->rnm  (4to.,  l'»R2);  />«  Republica  AOieni- 
ervfi'i'ti  (  Balogna,  15r»4);  Be  Ocfulentnl i Iinj^erio^ 
from  A.  D,  281  to  675  (1577);  and  a  continaa- 
tion  of  Panvinio's  JlUtoria  Eeele»ia.<(f  ic<s  down 
to  the  jear  311,  first  printed  with  his  collected 
woffcs  (0  vols,  fol,  MiUm,  178S-7).  Roman 
antiquity  was  a  special  stndy  with  him,  and  he 
imbUshed  many  treatises  on  subjects  connected 
with  it;  end  he  is  regarded  as  the  creator  of 
the  scienoe  of  diplomntics.  From  Romc  fVag- 
menta  of  a  lost  treatise  of  Oicero  I/e  Vontoia- 
fimt^  be  wrote  a  work  whioh  he  irabliahed 
finder  that  title  as  a  discovery  ;  and  the  stylo 
of  the  ancient  Roman  was  so  well  imitated  that 
the  oonnteifeit  was  not  detected  immediately, 
nor  finally  proved  until  Siiroiiio's  death. 

SIGOUBNEY,  Ltdia  Uu>'tlbx,  an  American 
authoress  bom  at  Norwich,  Conn.,  Sept.  1, 
1791.  In  her  19tli  yenr  she  engaged  in  teach- 
ing a  school  for  young  ladies  at  Norwich,  in 
1814  removed  to  Uartford,  where  she  opened  a 
select  school,  and  in  1815  published  a  volume 
entitled  "Moral  Piece'^  in  Prose  and  'Vpr<50." 
She  had  written  in  rhyme  from  an  early  ago, 
and  had  previously  published  articles  in  pcriod- 
i  '  ll-?.  In  1819  she  hccame  the  wife  of  Mr. 
(Jharie*  Sigourney,  a  merchant  of  Hartl'ord, 
and  has  since  contributed  largelj  tothe  serious 
literature  ff  the  country.  Iler  poems,  which 
are  very  numeruiis,  are  generally  lyrical,  though 
in  a  few  instances  she  has  essayed  tiie  epic ; 
ihoy  are  for  the  ino-t  on  religion-*  or  ^rious 
topics.  Iler  prose  works  are  also  very  nu- 
merom,  and  are  bit^^phioal,  hiBtorica],  pre- 
or  p'iv,-..  hnrt.iMry,  and  epistolary.  Her  pub- 
Us!ied  works  in  all  number  nearly  60  volomea. 
In  1640  she  vUdted  Europe,  and  in  164S  gave 
'-'o'no  reminisc-  ricf  s  of  her  visit  in  a  volnm--  en- 
titled *'  Pleasant  Memories  of  Pleasant  Lands.'' 
Mm.  Sigonrnej  has  erer  been  an  earnest  sym- 
pathizer with  all  the  objects  of  philanthropy, 
and  has  aided  them  to  the  extent  of  her  abtUty, 
both  with  pen  and  pone. 

SinoN.    See  Ja.taktu-^. 

SIKHS,  a  warlike  nation  of  N.  W.  India,  and 
until  recently  the  rulers  of  the  region  known 
as  the  Pnnjaub.  They  were  originally  a  reli- 
inon«»  ^,^ct  nf  the  Hindoos,  the  word  »ikh  signi- 
i\mg  disciple.  The  founder  of  the  sect  was 
TaaiakBt  aomwonlj  osUad  Nanaic,  a  Hindoo  of 


the  warrior  ca-t'\  hnrn  in  1409  near  Lahore, 
who,  after  a  ciotio  study  of  the  Koran  and  the 
Vedas,  as  well  as  the  philoeophical  worlcs  of 
both  Hindoos  and  Moslem^,  corK  i  ivcfl  the  idea 
of  eifectins  a  fusion  of  Bralmuuitun  and  Mo- 
hammedanism, on  (he  bans  of  a  pure  mono* 
theism  and  of  laiinan  brotherhood.  Yanaka 
died  in  1639,  and  was  saooeeded  by  his  son 
Angad,  who  wrote  npon  Ms  ftlher*B  doetrlnes. 
Considerable  changes  were  made  in  the  system 
by  his  successors  Amardas  and  Hamdas ;  and 
Arjoon.  tiie  son  of  Bamdas,  compiled  the  Sikh 
doctrines  in  a  volume  called  Adi-  Oranth^  estab- 
lished himself  at  Amritair  in  1581,  and  organized 
his  followers,  who  liad  hitherto  been  only  a  re- 
ligious community,  into  a  poflitioo-religions  con- 
federation, of  which  ho  became  the  pole  chief. 
An  the  Sikhs  rejected  alike  the  Koran  and  the 
Vedas,  they  drew  dowtt  upon  themselves  the 
hatred  both  of  Moslems  and  Brahmins;  and 
falling  into  the  hands  of  his  foes,  Arjoon  died 
in  prison  in  1600,  after  being  suhject^  to  hMh 
ribie  torture.".  Hi's  son,  liar  (iovmd,  to  avenge 
his  death,  led  the  Siichs  a^^nst  their  Moham- 
medan foes;  and  from  this  time  for  SMX)  years 
fhc  '^i'ihs  wero  engaged  in  a  constant  and  mur- 
derous guerilla  warfare  with  the  Mohammedans 
and  Brahmins.  Abont  tho  end  of  tiw  eentay 
Govind,  tho  last  of  thoir  fjvrvn  or  Th.  i  cratic 
chiets,  whoso  Df^er  had  been  pat  to  death  hj 
Aurungzebe,  gave  them  a  code  of  hws,  si^  or- 
ganizi'd  tlicm  as  u  state  Ho  also  wrote  another 
sacred  book,  the  lives  of  his  10  predecessors. 
Tn  1710  the  Mognl  emperor,  in  a  serim  of  bst- 
tlos.  provoked  by  their  fanatical  attempts  to  ex- 
terminate the  Mohammedans,  defeated  and  al- 
most annihilated  them.  Their  religions  fervor 
]iad  long  since  died  out,  and  for  many  years  they 
did  not  recover  from  this  blow ;  but  they  finally 
united  their  roving  bands  and  drove  out  the  Af- 
ghans from  the  Puqjaab  in  1764.  For  tlie  fol- 
lowing 30  years  they  were  divided  into  12  mioll 
confederations,  called  mualt,  which  were  guv-  . 
orned  by  «tn/a««  or  petty  chiefs,  of  whom  Maha 
Sintrh  was  the  moit  powerful.  At  his  death  in 
17 his  aoxi  Huojcet  Singh  commenced  a  series 
of  meA.sures  which  brought  the  other  sirdars 
into  subjection,  and  rednced  the  Punjanb  to  his 
away.  At  his  death  in  1889  the  kingdom  of 
Lahore,  as  he  liad  named  his  dondaions,  ft^l  hiAo 
anarcliy,  and  nndcr  the  mi«!managcmcnt  of  one 
of  his  wives,  during  the  minority  of  his  grand- 
son Dhnleep  Singh,  war  brofca  out  with  tha 
English  in  181">.  which  terminated  in  a  treaty 
of  peace,  March  9,  1846,  by  which  the  greater 
part  of  tiieir  territory  and  ahnost  their  entire 
t-'ovcrniucrit  was  coded  to  fhc  Eant  Indiii  com- 
pany. This  treaty  soon  led  to  new  comuUca- 
tiona,  and  another  war,  whieh  coded  in  lureb, 
1849,  in  the  submisfiion  of  the  Sikhs  and  the 
complete  incf>rporation  of  tho  Punjanb  in  the 
empu'c  of  British  India.  During  the  Indian 
mutiny  of  1857  tho  Sikha  remained  faithful  to 
the  Hritish  frovornment,  and  rendered  efficient 
aid  in  ((Uclling  the  insubordination  of  the  Ben- 
gal and  other  sapoya. 
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PIKKIM,  a  native  state  of  N.  E.  Hindostnn. 
bouudixl  N.  by  Thibet,  E.  by  Bhotan,  S.  by 
Bengal,  and  w.  1^  NepHiii],  extending  firom  let. 
26°  40'  to  28"  N.,  and  from  long.  88°  to  89°  E. ; 
•ree,  1,670  sq.  m* ;  pop.  61,766.  The  aurface 
eon^ite  oi  ii  series  of  ranges  of  the  Hlmaleya 
mountalm;,  which  on  the  8.  ri.^o  uhniptly  from 
tho  plains  to  the  height  of  from  6,000  to'l 0,000 
feet,  and  tnerease  towerd  the  N.  and  N.  W., 
where  Kintt'hinjunga,  the  loftiej^t  jioint  ( witli 
the  exception  of  tho  neighboring  Mt.  Everest) 
jet  measnred  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  attains 
the  heiiiht  of  28,178  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
monntains  are  separated  by  precipitous  rarine», 
which  are  nowhere  wide  enough  to  form  val- 
leyH  or  plains.  Tho  drainage  belongs  to  the 
basin  of  the  Ganges,  toward  which  it  flows  by 
the  Teesta,  which  rises  in  Thibet,  and  pursues 
a  winding  oonrse  throngh  Sikkim.  The  moun* 
tains  are  covered  with  vept'tntion  In  tIm  fifirrht 
of  12,000  feet,  and  in /the  lower  parts  oi  tho 
eowntry  it  is  often  rerf  luxuriant  The  soil 
con.sists  mostly  of  a  rich  blurk  nn  uld;  and  the 
principal  crops  raised  are  millet,  maise,  and 
rice,  TOO  lest  of  which  has  been  onltivated  to 
the  height  of  8,000  feet  ahovit  the  8ea.  The 
aboriginal  inhabitanta  have  Mongolian  features, 
and  speak  a  Tliibetan  dialect. — ^The  Gorkhas 
oonqnered  Sikkim  in  1789,  and  it  became  trib- 
utary to  them;  hut  durinp  the  Xepaiil  war  of 
1814  tho  riyuli  couj)orated  with  the  British, 
and  when  peaoe  was  concluded  his  indepen- 
dence was  guaranteed,  and  his  dominions  in- 
creased by  the  grant  of  certain  tracts  which 
Iiad  been  ceded  to  tho  British  by  the  Kepanlcse. 
In  1886  the  r^jah  resigned  the  sovereignty  of 
I>arjeeling,  as  compensation  for  which  he  ro- 
oeired  an  annual  gruit  of  6^000  rupees  (|8,000) 
from  tho  Ea^t  India  company.  He  afterward 
countenanced  some  outrages  on  British  subjects, 
by  which  he  fi>iftited  ^is  allowance,  and  in 
1853  ahdicated  in  favor  of  his  son. 

SI  LEN  US,  in  Greek  and  Boman  mythology, 
a  satyr  prominent  in  the  retinne  of  Dionysns 
or  Bat^chu.s.  IIo  is  difTorently  called  the  son 
of  Hermes  and  of  Pan,  and  is  represented  as 
a  jovial  old  man  with  a  bald  head  and  fat 
sensual  £fioe,  always  intoxicated,  and  mounted 
upon  an  as?.  In  the  contest  with  tho  giants 
Dionysus  was  assisted  by  Sileuua,  who  slew 
Enceladus.  Silenus  is  also  represented  as  an 
inspired  prophet,  and  a  sage  who  despised  the 
gifts  of  fortune,  and  is  thus  the  type  of  that 
wisdom  which  eonoeals  itself  beneath  an  un- 
couth exterior.  When  drunk  and  n  Ic  ep,  any 
one  oonld  compel  him  to  prophesy  by  surround- 
ing him  with  a  garlandf  or  chun  of  flowers. 
There  was  a  temple  sacred  to  him  at  Elis. 

8ILE8IA  (Uer.  SchiuUn)^  AusTBiAif,  a  duchy 
comprising  that  part  of  Silesia  which  remained 
to  til  "  house  of  Au.<tria  after  the  peace  of  1703, 
bounded  by  Prussian  Silesia,  Gahcia,  llunjrary, 
and  MoraVia;  area,  1,987  sq.  m. ;  pop.  iu  l8o'7, 
443.912,  including  about  60,000  Protestants. 
Capital,  Troppau.  The  Carpathian  mountains 
pass  through  it  iu  the  8.  E.,  and  tho  Moravian 


in  the  N.  W.,  and  it  is  watered  by  the  Oda.T. 
tula,  and  other  rivers.   About  one  third  <:< . 
territory  is  covered  with  Ibreela.  For  ^ 
pnrp'i  'f',  it  is  one  of  th.  most  import*nt:' 
inces  ot  Austria,  and  gives  pasture  to  abuki/ 
000 sheep.  Before  1849  it  IbnaedwiUillaB'. 
a  single  administrative  pro\ince.  hut  u 
established  as  a  separate  crown  land  xaii^  i 
name  of  the  dnchy  of  Upper  and  Low^  %a 

Sn>ESTA,  Prussian,  a  province  of  Pr 
bounded  N.  by  Brandenbnrj?  and  PoseiuE.,-: 
Bussian  Poland  and  Austrian  Galicia,  &  ^ 
Austrian  Silesia  and  Moravia,  6.  W.  bjBi^ 
mia,  and  W.  hy  Saxony:  area,  1C.200  sq 
pop.  in  1858,  3,209,013,  Liilf  of  wLonj  f-r. 
Protestants,  89,000  Jews,  5,000  Germu  Oc^ 
olics,  and  the  rest  Roman  Catholics.  Xx  -^b- 
vided  into  the  administrative  districts  of  Opftz. 
Breslau,  and  Liegnitz.   Gapitfd,  Brcdas.  k'l 
separated  from  the  Anstrian  dommions  Ui- 
Budetic  chain  of  mountains,  which  oonsy.  i 
long  well  wooded  ridges  with  isolated 
interval.    Tliere  are  two  principal  gTO^^K  :> 
Riesengebirge  in  the  N.  W.  of  the  nofii  ai 
the  Glats  mountains  in  an  opposite  dircctM. 
tho  most  elevated  peak  of  the  fnruu: 
feet  high,  and  of  the  latter  4.354.  Bet^^.^ 
the  mountains  there  are  many  fertDe  vaUen  ^ 
considerable  extent.   Tho  Oder  flows  tfcrr^ 
the  province  in  a      "NV.  direction,  and 
it  into  two  nearly  equal  portions,  that  oc  ^ 
loft  of  the  river  being  moontaiuoos,  ac^  ^ 
on  the  right  flat  without  any  confideraMe  1^- 
This  level  portion  is  sandy,  witii  eifciii^ 
tracts  of  heath  and  stagnant  pools.  The  r- 
cipal  tributaries  of  tho  Oder  m  Fil'  -^a 
Bober,  Katzbach,  Weistritz,  Lohe,  uLiis. 
Neisse  on  the  left,  and  the  Bartsch,  W^  ^v 
Midnpanc.  and  Klodnitz  on  tTie  riiil.t.  Asii^ 
portion  of  the  S.  E.  comer  is  draioed  Ij^ 
npper  conrse  of  Uie  Vistnla.  The 
wealth  of  Filr-i;i  is  confined  i>riri(  I{  slfj  t^'^ 
npper  or  S.  E-  part  of  the  province.  Oold 
Mlver  areproonred  in  small  quantities; 
lead,  and  zinc  are  found  ;  and  coal  ainli'^*^* 
both  abundant.  Quarries  of  limestone,  mi'^ 
and  sandstone  are  worked.    Pastoral  pu:>-^" 
occupy  much  attention,  and  large  numbrr?  ^: 
cattle  and  sheep  are  raised,  the  wool  ef  ^l** 
being  of  superior  quality,  and  forming  nti^ 
linen  the  chief  export.   The  inhabitants,  n:' 
ly  German?,  or  half  Germanized  Poles,  a«  re- 
markably industrious ;  many  of  the  ni«  ^ 
employed  in  weaving  and  of  the  wome"  ; 
spinninpf.    The  principal  mamifacturt'Sirel-- 
en,  cotton,  and  woollen  fabrics,  iron,  pa^ 
leather,  glass,  and  porcelain  and  enrthonvi-"^ 
Among  the  principal  towns,  besi^i^'  ^""^ 
Glogau,  Brieg,  Oppeln,  Liegnitz, and  tiieJJ' 
treesea  of  Sch  weidnitR,  Nelsee,  Glati,  sm  iw* 
TIkto  are  sev*  ■ral  railways  in  t!.f 
the  most  important  of  which  are  the  A 
lesian,  between  Berlin  and  Breslao.  m  \ 
Upper  Silesian,  from  the  latter  pla«  '^^  f. 
Austrian  frontier,  with  a  branch  won*^ 
with  the  Cracow  and  Warsaw  lioa-e"'** 
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became  sot^jdct  to  Poland  in  the  10th  century, 
And  in  lOAS  it  was  ruled  by  3  independent  Po- 
b»fa  prince*.  It  was  afterward  snbdirided  into 
?iameroua  petty  stsiteA,  which  in  detail  became 
tribatary  to  the  kini;  of  Bohemia,  and  fell  to 
Anftrift  ^y  inhoritiince  in  1526.  It  was  con> 
quered  l-y  Frevlorif  tfiv  Great  ilnririL'  the-  7 
years'  war,  und  thy  ^'rt-utcii  pjiri  ol  ii  wa* 
cede<j  to  Prii"i  I  by  the  three  MOoeMivtttra^ 
Ues  of  1742.  1745.  and  1763. 

b'lLHET,  t>r  Stlhet,  an  E.  district  of  Britiah 
India,  pr8«den«  V  <,t  Bengal,  bounded  N.  by 
the  C.-'V  ih  liiil-.  K.  1-v  Munnipoor,  and  S.  and 
W.  br  Tiperah  aad  Mymunsiii^h ;  area,  3.532 
«}.».;  pop.  about  1.0(X>,000.  The  district  ia 
•  t:  '         on  t!ic  N'..  E.,  mid  :i  LTcat  <l<.  ;il  of  tLo 

side  by  nxtantains  that  attain  heights  vary- 
intr  bofewMB  4.000  and  t,0OO  fot^  and  near 
iLtrir  t»a^  tTi."  snrfuf  e  is  rujrsred.  The  ecntr.il 
aad  W.  parti  are  level,  with  a  few  allariai 
riAgm.  mm  tbe  kmer  parta  oabject  to  periodi- 
cai  iann<l:itions  which  generally  keep  the  sur- 
i»cm  «]ider  vater  between  April  aod  Xorember. 
The  most  ralnable  mhwndw  are  eoti  and  lime- 
stone. The  principal  rivers  are  the  Soormali  and 
Mrnsra,  the  former  of  which  is  navigable  daring 
the  greater  part  of  the  year  for  a  considerable 
di«Anee,  aii  l  between  June  and  September 
•faring  the  height  of  the  innndation  boats 
l<rive  the  channel  and  bold  their  course  across 
thf?  country.  The  climate  is  extremely  im- 
hraltby  durin:;  tbe  flo  .  l-.  The  hilly  parts  are 
c«jvere4  with  jungle,  but  the  valleys  and  banks 
<rf  the  n  vt^^r-  are  particularly  fertik-  and  well 
-ultiraled-  Eler>haa»«.  t;?er«i.  hatr.iI'»os,  deer, 
t&d  several  other  kind^of  wtid  aiiuiiJi^are  na- 
■MTOua.  Silhei,  the  capital,  is  the  head-^iutr* 
ttrs  pf  the  '^a^m  division  of  the  Bengal  nrmy. 

SLLil<  'L  ETTE,  in  the  fine  art^  the  repre- 
witariim  of  the  on  times  of  an  object  filled  with 
•■!ack  color;  -^r,  popularly  sr-rrikin;?.  a  b!;i.  k 
ii|ro41«u  The  name  is  derived  from  that  of  M. 
EticBM  de  Silhouette,  comptroller-ireneral  of 
noances  in  Fr  irire  In  1757.  \vh...  tin  l-nff  tho 
tetmmrj  ia  an  exllau■-^ted  condition, -aod  tiio 
eovBtr^rte  danger  of  bankruptcy,  recoamwad- 
ed  a  rigid  retr  ndim'  tit  atj<i  "r>.niy  in  pri- 
vate m  well  as  public  allairs.  The  wits  of  tbe 
tBsa,  affecting  to  take  his  adTice  aerionslT:,  tO' 
«iitat<yi  a  c  im'^ier  -  f  rn-K-k  reform"*,  and  re- 
fiMoed  the  customary  portrait  by  profiles  d  la 
^ilAmuttf,  traeed  by  a  black  pencil  on  the 
•hadow  cast  by  a  candle  on  wfiite  paper.  The 
•rrTMjtion  however  is  ascril'  d  t  «  the  m^-thiral 
4«:  J  of  Gre«k  art,  and  is  said  to  Lave  btcn  rir-t 
}ir&ctised  by  the  daughter  of  a  Greek  potter 
w'  >  i^rcw  liie  Liiitllne  of  her  departing  lover's 
P«>.triil  ua  Lhe  walL  M' >Qi>ehroiues  or  silhou- 
«rttes  natm^ly  became  tbe  earliest  icpiesenta- 
ti'">ris  lif  n  va.-iety  of  object*,  and  were  pro- 
dooed  with  ^at  skill  and  beauty  and  in 
bowidtaii  variety,  aa  muf  be  aeen  on  the  Btra»> 
can  vi^ea.  In  modem  practice  the  silhouette 
ma  be  taken  of  any  siae  by  the  iostniment 
called  *  paatograph,  ind  ia  IkvqtMBtly  eat  A* 
rae(|j  AoB  felaiek  paper  witih  A  i«ir  «f  aabMif^ 


many  artisu  exhibitiiig  great  £acilitj  in  thia 
proeeM  as  well  as  in  the  attslmnaiit  of  eorreet 

likenesses.  Sometime^  the  iuDLT  pnrt^  uf  a 
picture  are  indicated  by  lines  drawn  with  a 
lead  pencil  on  the  dead  black  soriaoe  of  the 
silhouette. 

SILICA,  SiLKX,  or  Snirir  Acn>  (Lat  #i7«r, 
iliot ).  the  most  abundant  uf  mineral  substances, 
apj>e.'Lrini?  in  a  pure  state  in  transparent  cry»- 
tills  called  quart/^  and  but  slightly  iniii-d  with 
other  matt«r^  in  the  nuintrrous  varitrtteti  of  that 
mineriL  (See  AGATE.('AE.vmA>»FuTr,Oi.AM, 
Qr  A  KTT,  and  S\su.)  The  compound  n  atnrc  of 
silica  was  proved  by  Sir  H.  l>avy.  who  deooui- 
poaed  it  1^  a  white  beat  hj  means  of  the  vapor 
of  pota=^iuin.  It  is  comfKC^ed  of  the  ba-^e  sili- 
con and  oxygen,  probably  one  atom  of  the 
fimner  to  two  of  tbe  latter;  the  proportknal 
weights  of  eni'h  are  repre^nted  by  tlie  r.nm- 
bers  14^  and  16^  and  the  equivalent  nomber 
of  the  oompomid  is  benee  80  J4.  Am  it  oeeora 
in  nature  it  U  invhiblc  in  w.-itir.  but  is  at- 
tacdced  by  a  current  of  steam,  and  is  takeo  op 
by  tlds  am  deponted  in  new  plaoMaad  in  new 
f«»rm8.  (See  (iETSKES.)  Its  only  solvent  among 
the  aci<l8  is  the  hydrotluoric,  by  means  of  which 
it  is  decomposed,  and  a  gai^eons  compound 
is  obtained  uf  its  base  with  the  acid.  When 
pa#*ed  into  w  a  t .  ■  r  t  h  i «  combination  is  broken 
np,  and  silica  is  rci  rudooed  in  the  form  of  lit- 
tM  babbles  and  white  floeonli,  «  hi<  li  by  vaab- 
ing  and  ignitiii_'  l>ccome  perf^t  tly  pare  and 
snow-white  .>-i!iea.  Pnlvoriz.d  silica,  whtn 
mixed  with  an  alkaline  carbonate  and  fu-.  d, 
dbpels  the  weaker  ^  arb  >uic  acid,  and  its*  If 
combines  with  the  alkali,  thus  exhibiting  iu 
properties  aa  an  acid.  Tleae,  bowefcr,  im 
tr,.,  f, .  blo  to  act  ui»oTi  te»>t  paper,  .^n  excels 
of  8ilica  in  the  alkaline  mixture  determine  the 
production  of  frlasa.  whiclt  is  insoloble  in  wm- 
tor  or  in  C'i:irn>>:i  n<  id- :  but  if  no  more  s*'?  n 
be  added  to  the  melted  mass  after  this  oea^^ 
to  efferreaee  on  ita  tntrodoetioQ,  the  prodaet 
after  being  co..l. d  may  h<-  di--'"'lvvd  in  water. 
The  gradual  addition  of  hydrochloric  add,  sac- 
oeeded  by  evaporation  to  dryness,  rendcra  tiie 
silica  insoluble  wiien  water  is  introdnce-l  to 
remove  tbe  alkaline  salt.  It  is  thus  obtained 
in  «  paT»  state  after  being  well  waabad  with 
acidulat<f*l  w^;.  r  and  dried.  It  U  th^n  alight 
white  powder,  rough  and  dry  to  Um  touch, 
withoot  taste  or  smell,  ftisible  by  Uw  ozyhy- 
drc^n  blowpipe,  and  when  melted  may  be 
drawn  out  int  >  fine,  elastic  threads.*  When 
silira  is  (iepaniicd  t'rom  its  alkaline  combina- 
tkm  by  hydroehb  rio  acid,  it  appears  before 
evaporation  as  a  j'  lly.  which  ia  a  hydrate  of 
silica,  sfdnble  in  a  large  excess  of  wattr;  bnt 
once  deprive^!  of  water  by  heat,  it  ean  no  more  be 
dissolved.  Silica  of  thb  character  i-  met  with 
in  several  mineral  compoanda.  Jt  constitutes 
tfie  opal,  in  which  the  proportion  of  wi^ 
vsrie?  from  3  to  10  per  cent.,  and  a.Uo  great 
deposits  of  a  white  silicious  earth  made  up  of 
infiaMirial  nmiMk  Tbe  aeoBtaa  ire  hjniratod 
dBdoaa  eoipmuida,  wUeh  wbaa  finely  pal- 
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▼wiled  an(i  treated  witk  LyUrorhlorio  acid  tioik  lia.-.  the  effect  of  hardeiiiug  liic  jsuai*.* 

swell  up  into  the  transparent  jelly.    S  i  x  may  if  tlio  application  be  K  veral  timea  rcpcuec^ 

be  dissolved  by  lonj^  digestion  witli  f^olntion  of  hardouiiig  elTect  gradually  penetruk-H  &r  z. 

the  alkalies,  particular!/  with  the  aid  of  steam  the  interior.    The  surface  of  cakarBt«>iMki 

«fe  a  high  pnamsf.  (See  Soicatks,  Soli:bls.)  maybe  suddenly  hardened  and  intdat»ipf« 

■ — Silica  ia  a  product  of  the  vegetable  as  well  as  like  compact  silicious  limestone  by  E':^ 

of  the  mineral  kingdom.  It  is  an  important  pluugiug  them  into  a  highly  heati-d 

etement  in  the  composition  of  the  grajuM,  and  under  pleasure.  Soft  tenaer  Inrldtt  an  tub 

forms  in  chief  part  the  lianl  external  coat  of  Iiardened  so  that  they  will  resist  tht-sctn* 

the  reeds.   By  one  of  the  uietiiuds  of , tearing  sea  water.  Many  applicationa  ot  tlie  »ok'.» 

these  to  pieces  by  exploding  them  (see  Papkb,  made  at  difltant  fnterrBla,  it  b  tiiougbt,  -^'^ 

vol.  xii.  p.  785),  the  silica  is  soparateil  from  the  more  eflBcacious  iu  rendering  the  snrik^  • 

canes  in  a  white  powder,  and  is  collected  in  stones  durable  than  the  use  of  <^lionii»d<ir 

heaps  around  the  apparatus.— Silica  combines  chun  upon  the  silicate  as  reooamMsM  if 

wiui  bases  and  forms  silicates,  among  which  Ransome.   Plastered  walla  are  greatlj  iof  r.- 

nri"  found  a  largo  proportion  of  the  mineral?,  ed  by  a  wash  of  the  solution.    The  in«ii"l : 

Ihoir  variety  is  multiplied  by  tho  number  of  application  upon  large  surfaces  is  bysfvioik 

basee,  as  IhObt  alumina,  magnesia,  protoxide  of  by  means  of  force  pumps  with  d^v)d«i 

iron,  and  several  of  the  other  Tnctnl.*?,  and  by  For  smaller  surfaces  and  sculptures  the jr. 

the  diversity  iu  tlio  relative  projiortions  of  the  tion  is  made  with  brushes,  and  being  rrf^^- 

difllsrent  siUcatcs,  the  snbstitDtion  of  one  base  on  3  consecutive  days  the  stone  is  rafficT^.^ 

for  another,  &c.    They  comprise  the  liydroii.s  hardened.    The  quantity  of  nolutinii  wUr:  • 

and  anhydrous  silicates,  tho  former  iueludiug,  absorbe^d  varies  with  the  nature  of  the 

beside  tihose  already  named,  the  talcs,  serpeu-  and  its  porosity.   Any  desired  tint  isioyvW 

tines,  chlorites,  <to.,  and  tho  latter  tlio  angites,  by  the  introduction  of  coloring  miitttfs 

garnets,  micas,  feldspars,  &o.    They  are  for  the  solution;  as  for  a  reddish  brown  colcH^f- 

flie  moet  part  flisible,  and  those  xndt  easily  pfaate  of  iroia ;  for  freen,  sulphate  «f  cofff 

whk'li  ci^n^ist  largely  of  fusible  oxides.    The  for  brown,  sulphate  «>f  inangaiit-si'.  ic-  ■ 

silicates  of  the  alkalies  with  large  amount  of  whiten  the  suriace  artificial  suh^iaieofUrfw 

base  are  soluble  in  water ;  they  are  deoom-  is  added  to  the  eolntion,  and  the  ^feeliiif' 

Eosed  by  vegetable  ai  ids,  and  gradually  oven  resented  as  far  superior  to  that  of  J*"** 

y  carbonic  acid  gas  of  the  atmosphere  j  but  at  white  lead,  while  the  dangers  attewtol^  <^ 

high  temperatures  in  a  fbrnace  the  dlioa,  not  use  and  manufacture  of  the  latter  stsstmk 

being  volatile,  takes  the  place  of  most  other  The  water-glass  paint  moreover  is  nW^tt'^ 

acids,  expelling  even  enlphnrio  acid  £rom  its  by  sulphurou<)  0Tnannti<>n«  sarh  as  i'<if^^ 

combination.  white  lead.    The  artitic  iul  huj]>liato  of  i»r;^ 

8ILE0ATES,  Soluble.   Mention  Lsmadoof  is  iirepared  from  the  native  sulphate  ty if^^ 

the  soluble  alkaline  silicates,  and  of  their  dis-  transforming  this  into  chloride  uf  barina*' 

covery  and  early  applications  to  useful  pur-  then  reconverting  it  by  sulphuric  acid 

po<^e^)'  in  the  aitiole  Glass,  vol.  viii.  p.  294.  sulphateofbaryteBt  which  is  thus  obuuiK^l^' 

Tl!.  >  -    -ranees,  now  known  by  tho  name  of  fectly  pure  and  in  a  finely  divided  »t*ie.  I^' 

water  gla88,  continue  to  attract  much  interest,  preparation,  applied  to  glass  by  masa 

and  in  eonsequenoe  of  tb^r  inoreasing  import  cate  of  potash,  unparta  to  it  a  inllk-«lte  a*[ 

tanoe  are  entitled  to  fnrther  notice,    A  report  of  great  beauty,  and  soon  become* 

has  recently  been  presented  to  the  French  gov-  united  to  ti^  glass  that  it  cannot  Ik  rci  ^- 

enmrait  npon  their  uses  for  hardeiung  stone,  by  washing  with  warm  water.  Bijtr^ii  v 

painting,        by  tho  jirocesses  devised  by  il.  ed  into  a  fine  white  en.imel  by  ptrtiaJ  ftj**- 

KOlhmana  of  LiUe ;  and  the  sulgect  has  been  or  may  be  timted  by  the  introduction  of  pu^^^ 

reviewed  by  Ifr.  J.  W.  Ordway  in  the  Amer-  iced  colored  enamek.  Water  glass  W 

ican  Journal  of  Science,"  Nos.  96  and  96  (sec-  been  applied  by  M.  EQhImann  to  tb«  pr^- 

ond  series,  Sept.  and  Nov.  18(11).    The  appliea-  of  wall  papers  with  colors,  and  for  viwj**^ 

tions  in  use  and  proi>o&cd  will  first  be  uoticed,  papers  upon  the  wall.   He  alsoreeoo*** 

and  then  the  metiioas  of  preparing  the  silicate,  mixture  with  lampblack,  ivory  black,    ^  - 

Alone  it  forms  a  good  colorless  cement  for  uiilifMi,  for  an  unalterable  writing  "*!^sdi 

glass,  j)orcclain,  &c.    Ordinary  quicklime  is  found  however  that  the  silicaie  tiius'PP"* 

renderi  d  hydraidic  by  adding  to  it  the  alkaline  Hable  to  be  decomposed  and  the  ^^^^^^ 

silicate  finely  iiulverized  in  the  proportion  of  ter  to  be  released.    A  very  important 

11  of  silicate  to  100  of  lime.   If  the  silicate  is  tion,  if  it  can  be  made  successful-  ^ 

added  in  solution  to  the  lime,  the  mortar  sets  nltrsmarina  on  doth,  for  whtcli  ii'^'^*^^ 

too  quickly  to  bo  conveniently  xised ;  but  mor-  caseine  are  now  employed  in  print  ^ttfte^ 

tar  of  fat  lime  mar  sometimes  he  advAntacraoua-  vast  amount  of  th^a  ArtiftlaA  of  f'MHI 


tar  of  fat  lime  may  sometimes  be  advantageous-  vast  amount  of  these  artklea  ef  ^ 

1y  wetted  with  the  solution^  which  then  indaees  thns  be  diverted  tnm  mannftetnriBg 

the  change  snperfloially.    Tli is  application  may  to  the  HU.stenance  of  man.it  luin^  ^^^J^j*! 

prove  very  important  wherever  hydraolio  lime  that  full  Sao.uou  hens  are  needed 

it  not  readUy  obtainable.  Applied  to  soft  cal-  from  then*  eggs  the  186,000  Mk>grm^^^ 

iiiitenea,aaohal]tinpartiotiUur,  thaaoln-  bonun  oooMiined  yeailj  in  AIhm  *^ 
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4BillM  ptMngt  Mlfeato  of  loda  is  wm  a  rwf 

inportaot  agent  in  removing  the  mordant  that 
is  sot  fij^  in  the  dyeing,  taking  the  place  of 
4k*  ptKMphato  or  araeoiato  of  soda  employed 
for  this  purpose.  (See  Calico,  vol.  iv.  j..  245.) 
Xliia  ia  probably  the  moat  useful  of  all  lU  ap- 
yiioatiotta^-A  very  atrong  oement,  well  adapt- 
ed for  fastening  tngethcr  hard  li  i  li  =;  for  re- 
mtonng  defaced  publio  monameiiu,  and  fur  the 
BMiniaetnre  of  ooraieo  work,  is  prodnoed  by 
jni.xin^^  ^vatt^r  glass  with  chalk  to  form  u  paste. 

ailicilacation  is  due  to  the  deoompoaitioa  of 
tfba  tiUeato  bj  fbo  earbonate  of  lime  and  tha 

•earbonic  acid  of  the  air.  Artificial  stono  of 
irarious  sorts  has  been  produced  by  mixture  of 
fragments,  as  of  limestone,  granite,  &o.,  with 
aome  absorbent  substance,  as  burnt  bones  or 
roasted  clay,  with  the  alkaline  solution.  Arti- 
ficiiU  meerschaum  has  been  made  by  mixing 
InM,  magntrin.  and  carbonate  of  magnesia  with 
tb©  water  plftHS.  and  drvin?. — Other  pr<»i)ii>i.'<l 
of  water  glass  are  aa  a  soap  aud  a  imi- 
nnre.  For  the  former  purpose  its  properties 
ditfer  but  little  from  those  of  the  neutral 
du-bonate  of  soda,  though  fur  some  scouring 
parpose<s  as  for  deaiUBg  paint  espeeiiilly,  it  is 
said  to  he  better  than  any  thiii^r  else.  As  a 
fertiliaer  the  silicate  may  be  applied  in  a  weak 
•olvliioii  hj  fraqnont  watarinipi,  or  in  a  011017 
ground  flry  powder  ia  com]^^  -  heaps. — The 
aaeibod  iarsi  recommended  for  producing  water 
t^am  wm  to  boil  far  manj  hours  nnder  strong 
pre^snre  qnartzose  matterawith  canstir  alkaline 
The  process  might  be  materially  bast- 
anad  by  using,  instead  of  inert  qnarta,  some  na- 
ttve  form  of  hyJrated  silica,  as  the  infnsorial 
fiUicipus  earth  oocaaionallj  found  beneaUi  peat 
boga.  A  nraeii  better  m«bod  is  to  flue  a  mir- 
ture  of  sand  and  the  alkaline  carbonate;  and 
in  large  operations,  in  which  the  cost  of  ma- 
tnriala  w  an  object,  an  allcaline  snlpfaate  may 
be  economically  substituted,  its  decomposition 
being  effected  by  the  sand  and  carbon.  In  a 
email  way,  or  for  obtaining  a  very  pure  article, 
the  materials  may  be  melted  in  large  blue  pots ; 
bnt  on  a  largo  scale  the  ingredients,  rudely 
mtxtMi  together,  may  be  tlirown  upon  the 
kaarth  of  a  reverberatory  furnace  and  melted 
down  with  flaming  eoal.  The  hotter  the  fire 
the  easier  it  is  to  get  a  light-culored  article. 
The  brown  color  may,  however,  be  completely 
removed  by  adding,  just  before  drawing  the 
charge,  a  few  jKxincls  of  arseniate  of  suda,  or 
e  mixture  of  arsenic,  soda  ash,  and  nitrate  of 
soda,  and  stirring  it  well  in.  Mr.  Ordway,  who 
recommends  this  method,  made  use  of  a  iar- 
mee  having  a  hearth  94  aqnere  Ibet  in  area, 
anrl  r\  grate  of  "  t"  f  hy  2  feet.  With  this  he 
worked  4  charges  iu  24  hours,  each  consisting 
of  900  Iba  of  eoda  aah  (80  per  cent.)  and  815 
lbs.  of  pure  (pjartzose  sand.  ooii^iin:ing  about 
6S  Iba.  of  Picton  ooal  per  hour.  The  aum, 
when  well  fbaed,  was  deooloriaed  with  abooi 
4  Ibi.  of  arseniate  of  soda,  and  then  drawn  out 
into  a  kettle  of  cold  water,  thus  avoiding  the 
aeoeasity  of  sobeaf  u«kt  grinding.    The  glaie 


fhni  obtained  had  a  eHgbt  greenish  color  and 

wfis  quite  pure.  For  a  more  readily  soluble 
se^nisilicate  for  calico  printing,  the  charges 
oonsistcd  of  2G0  lt>s.  of  soda  ash  and  250  lbs.  of 
sand  If  the  gla.ss  is  made  more  alkaline  th.in 
aetiquisiiicate  of  soda  or  bisilicate  of  potash,  its 
eolnbility  eensee  a  oonridarable  loes  in  drawing 
it  into  water,  and  sncli  f-honld  tlierefuro  he  run 
into  a  thick  oast  iron  vessel;  and  when  cold  it 
may  be  broken  up  and  ground  between  chUled 
cost  iron  rollers,  or  in  a  large  edgcstone  mill. 
All  water  glass  intended  for  tale  must  be  pre- 
pared dry,  as  when  once  wet  it  cannot  be  dried 
so  as  not  to  form  a  solid  mass  when  packed  in 
casks.  The  method  of  manufacture  with  an 
alkaline  anlphate  is  described  by  Mr.  Ordway 
in  the  papers  referred  to.  The  dry  water  glase 
is  dissolved  for  use  by  boiling  in  an  iron  kettle 
with  water  till  the  solution  stands  at  about 
25"  Banm^.  Thus  reduced,  the  insoluble  mat- 
tor  soon  subsides,  and  being  removed  the  liquid 
iuiiy  bo  concentrated  by  evaporation ;  but  the 
extent  of  this  is  limited,  as  on  becoming  thick 
the  silicate  adheres  tenaciously  to  the  kettle. 
As  the  silicate  has  no  dutinite  composition,  the 
proportkn  of  its  ingredients  is  not  fi.\ed ;  but 
for  any  use  to  ^vhich  the  article  is  applied  at 
present,  it  should  not  consist  of  more  than  2 
eqaivilenta  of  soda  (148  parts  before  oaloinlpg), 
or  the  same  of  j)Otash  (188  parts),  to  8  equiva- 
lents (91  parts)  of  silica.  Its  excellence  de> 
pends  in  great  part  npon  Ita  freedom  from  im- 
puritieii,  especially  portions  of  alkali  in  the  state 
of  carbonate,  sulphate,  ^ulphurct,  or  chloride. 
Ita  purity  is  indici^  by  a  clear,  bright,  and 
hraiogeneous  aspect,  somewhat  transparent. 

SDJOON,  or  iiiuciDM,  iLo  bmo  of  silex.  It 
is  obtained  in  a  doU  brown  powder  by  |>assing 
the  vapor  of  chloride  of  silicon  over  heated 
potassium  contained  in  a  glass  tube.  It  may 
also  be  obtained  from  the  aqueous  solntion  of 
the  gaseous  fluoride  of  silicon.  Noutralized 
with  solution  of  potash,  this  affords  a  silieo- 
fluoride  of  potassium,  which  when  well  dried 
is  mixed  in  a  glass  or  iron  tal  e  with  or 
of  its  weight  of  potassium  and  hent  t!  The 
silicon  hiii  free  partially  combines  wiiii  ihv  ex- 
oem  of  potassium,  from  which  it  is  linidly  re- 
moved by  washing  in  water.  Silic<  j  is  in  u!- 
nble  in  water,  and  in  nitric  or  .^^ulpliuj  ic  acid, 
but  dissolves  in  hydrofluoric  acid  or  warm  so- 
hition  of  potash.  The  powder  sinks  in  water, 
soils  the  lingers,  and  is  a  nuu-eouductor  of 
electricity.  When  heated  in  au*  or  oxygen,  il 
burns  vividly,  and  with  such  intense  heat  as  to 
fuse  thu  external  crust  of  silica.  In  its  chemi- 
cal proper^ea  rittconeshibitaatriking  analogiea 
with  carbon  and  boron.  "When  strongly  heated 
in  a  close  platinum  crucible,  it  becomes  darker 
in  color  and  of  greater  apeeiflo  gravity ;  it  loaee 
its  afllnity  for  oxygen,  so  that  it  will  not  ignite 
even  if  heated  by  the  blowpipe  and  immersed 
in  oxygen,  and  ia  not  attadrad  by  pore  hydra- 
fluoric  acid. 

SIL18TK1A  (Turk.  Ihrutra),  a  strongly  for- 
tified town  of  European  Turkey,  iu  litUgaria, 
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«t|>ital  of  an  eyalet  of  the  same  name,  situated 

on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  57  ni.  N. 
N.  E.  from  Shumia  and  282  m.  N.  N.  W.  from 
Oaastantinople ;  pop.  about  20,000.  The  river 
is  hero  more  tlian  1,200  f  <  t  wide,  and  stud- 
ded with  numerous  islaiidi»  between  the  town 
and  the  WaUachiaa  flhora.  The  •fcreetoiM  nar- 
row and  erooked^  the  bouses  low  nnd  pencr- 
•ny  btiilt  of  wood.  As  Silistria  is  a  frontier 
town,  bvilt  prfndpallj  as  a  mflitary  stationf  Its 
manufactures  aro  of  little  importance.  It  is  ft 
very  ancient  place,  and  near  the  city  ^ere  are 
remains  of  forf^ootione  erected  during  the  By- 
zantine empire.  It  was  besieged  by  the  Rus- 
sians in  1773,  and  again  in  1770.  when  they 
sutiVred  a  severe  loss.  It  capitulated  to  them 
in  1810,  In  18S8  they  besieged  it  for  several 
months,  nnd  were  obliged  to  retire;  but  tlie 
following  year  it  was  reduced  by  Gen.  Kras- 
lOWBld.  In  May,  1854,  it  wa-t  invested  by  a 
force  of  60,01 1()  KuBsian**,  who  plaeed  60  guns 
in  battery,  but  after  bombarding  it  for  89  days 
they  retreated  with  a  loes  of  about  12,000  men. 
The  Rufifianf?  were  commanded  by  Prince  Gor- 
tchakofiT,  and  afterward  by  Prinoe  Paakevitoh: 
•nd  the  Turks  by  Maam  Exiflenl  Paahai  aided 
by  Captains  Butler  and  Xasniyth  of  the  En^lflih 
army,  who  were  in  the  place  when  it  waa  in- 
Tested.  The  pasha  was  killed,  and  Oapt  Boiler 
died  from  fati^nie  and  hh  wounds.  Durinptlio 
siege  the  greater  part  of  the  town  was  laid  in 
ruins  by  tho  lire  of  the  Russian  batteries  and 
by  6  mines  which  they  sprung.  The  Russians 
had  Ifi  batteries  on  nn  i^^land  immediately  op- 
posite the  town,  and  heavy  guns  upon  several 
other  islands  in  the  river  ;  and  when  they  re- 
tired the  greater  part  of  their  amuunent  waa 
left  behind. 
SILinS  ITALICTJS,  Oaitts,  a  Roman  orator, 

statesman,  and  poi-t,  hi  rn  nbout  A.  D.  S""!  flii  'j 
in  100.  He  studied  oratory,  and  by  a  dosa 
Indtallon  of  Gleero  obtnned  considerable  celeb- 
rity, and  in  6S  w,T^  consul.  Tnder  Vespa'^irn 
he  was  proconsul  in  Asia,  and  administered 
the  goremtnent  of  that  pnrrinee  ywj  jnstly. 
The  latter  part  of  his  life  wa.s  spent  in  retire- 
ment, partly  in  a  mansion  near  Futeoli  that 
had  formerly  belonged  to  Oioero,  and  partly  in 
one  near  Naples  that  had  been  occupied  by 
Virgil,  upon  whose  tomb  he  is  said  to  hnvo 
made  an  annual  sacrifice.  Ho  died  by  volun- 
tary stamtion  to  avoid  tlie  misery  of  an  incur- 
able digesfse.  His  only  work  extant  i«  nn  epic 
poem  oa  the  second  Punic  war  entitled  Punica. 
which  is  little  more  than  a  metrical  version  of 
Livy.  Virgil  was  his  professed  model  in  poetry, 
and  is  imitated  throughout  the  Punica  with 
considerable  labor,  but  not  happily.  It  waa 
first  printed  at  Rome  in  1471 ;  tlie  best  edition 
is  that  of  Drakenborok  (4to.,  Utrecht,  1717),  and 
there  are  aeveral  others.  It  waa  translated  into 
I^Uah  Tcrse  byTlir  rTin^  Ro  s  (fol.,  linden, 
1001  and  1672) ;  and  the  original  with  aPrench 
trandatfon  was  published  at  Paris  in  188T. 

SII.IKSTKOM,  PErra  Adam,  a  Swedish 
aoholar  and  educational  writer,  bom  at  Kal- 
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soar  in  1815.   He  became  profeesor  of  c  Afi^j 

mental  physics  and  curator  at  the  U!ii\  T^r=T- 
of  Upsal,  and  in  1848  was  sent  by  the  8  wedb. 
gOTomment  to  England,  and  in  the  aneoMAai 
year  to  the  Fnited  States,  to  ex.nmme  tb*  «tv 
terns  of  public  education  in  those  omwaviaa. 
Hia  report  on  the  educational  syatcni  otT  Ae 
United  Statea  was  published  at  St««  khi»TiD  is 
1853-%  under  the  title  ofJieta  i  F&renta  ^ite^ 
ema  (2  toIs.  8to.),  and  was  translated  and 
lislied  in  Kngland  in  1853  by  FredericA  Rowsr, 
The  educational  system  of  tito  leading  stasm 
of  the  Union  Is  well  and  accnratdy  desrrrbeC 
and  its  faults  and  deficiencies  pointed  out  -wish 
great  .ability  and  clearness.  He  bad  previaopJy 
published  in  Stookliolm"  Observations  on  Noe- 
way,"  the  result  of  a  virft  to  that  conntry. 

SILK,  a  fil>re  of  remarkable  delicacy,  hi<^r?, 
and  iitreugth,  u»ed  for  prodacing  a  texxils 
ric,  and  obtained  chiefly  from  tfioooeooaaef  Ike 
caterpillar  df  the  mulberry  tree  moth  f'~>r,*-^^ 
mori).   borne  varieties  are  also  made  from  tba 
cocoons  of  other  insects.    (See  SiurwoaL) 
The  thread  produced  by  the  *<7f  f/r/.<'/i  -r  .  */'r?i*  i» 
too  tine  for  reeling,  and  is  consequently  carded 
and  span  like  cotton?  and  Out  or  the  mtvmim 
Cynthia  h  also  spun  into  yarn.*^  Tike  cotton.  9s4 
is  woven  into  a  coarse  white  doth  of  eeemindy 
loose  teztore,  wMeh  ia  eo  dnrable  as  to  b« 
scarcely  worn  out  in  the  lifetime  of  a  -ini^ 
person.   The  common  spider  also  ]irodure«  s 
thread  of  similar  character,  bat  iitferior  m 
qnality  to  that  of  the  true  silkworm,  ifim 
OonwTO.)   The  quantity  produced  by  each  spi- 
der is  moreover  so  small,  and  the  ditficalties  at- 
tending the  rearing  of  tiie  insects  are  so  greai, 
that  nil  attempts  to  convert  the  fibres  int..  faV 
rics  havo  been  abandoned.    A  very  delkste 
silky  fibre  is  also  produced  by  the  pmmtk,  a 
(Species  of  shell  fish,  with  wliicli  the  orientali 
have  succeeded  in  producing  a  beautifoi  fabri*. 
— ^The  earliest  historical  notioea  odF  sUk  wn  hf 
Aristotle,  Virgil,  Horace,  Ovid.  Pliny.  At.  The 
Chinese  silk  manufacture,  famoua  in  the  time 
of  the  Roman  empire,  and  for  more  than  4^000 
years  ranking  next  in  importance  to  the  pTX>- 
duotion  of  rice,  was  no  doubt  far  more  an- 
cient than  any  authentie  historical  records 
"Workn  compo.sed  by  the  Chinese  ages  ago  ar» 
still  extant,  in  which  all  the  processes  of  the 
manufacture  and  of  the  cultivation  of  ilio  m%iV 
berry  tree  are  mlnntely  described  and  Ulnstrat- 
ed  with  woodcuts.    In  the  island  of  Oos  in 
the  Grecian  archipelago  the  coarser  fabrics  of 
the  Serea  were  reoeived,  and,  aoeording  to 
Aristotle,  were  Uiere  first  nnwoven  by  Pam- 
phile,  daughter  of  natea,  and  converted  into 
the  thin  transparent  gauze  afterward  known 
throughout  the  Roman  empire  as  the  Con 
It  is  idluded  to  by  the  later  poets  of  the  Augus- 
tan age,  who  deseribe  it  aa  aomeCimeB  of  a  fine 
purple  color,  and  variegated  with  stri|>e>  of 
gold.   The  flags  attaoh^  to  the  gilt  standaids 
of  the  Pardiiana,  taken  in  the  batdea  of  M 
B.  C,  were  of  silk.    The  Roman  victories  over 
theae  people  made  more  eaay  the  tnuuparta- 
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^oa  into  Italy  of  the  prodaots  of  farther  Asia, 
fiud  from  that  period  the  Serio  webs  are  spoken 
of  iotileiid  of  the  Ooan.   Bat  highly  esteemed 
as  wera  theee  fabrics  in  the  oonrts  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  littlo  wiw  known  of  tho  nature 
of  the  materiiJ  itacli'  or  of  the  pcijple  that 
pvodooed  it.  Aristotle  and  Plinv  speaJc  of  the 
fibre  as  the  product  of  a  caterpillar,  but  tho 
iiomaa  irriters  generally  regarded  it  as  a 
downy  fleeee  gathered  from  trees.  When  fine- 
ly mannfaotored,  it  w.-v*  vulued  at  itn  weijjfht  in 
gold,  and  the  magniticenoe  of  the  articles  of 
dren  waa  inereacied  by  tiwir  iMing  interwoTen 
with  ^'()!<1  iind  a<lorFiud  with  fineembroidery,  the 
letter  work  being  exeoated  either  in  EgJV^ 
ABialfiiior.   In  tli«  nign  of  Tiberiiu,  to  obeok 
the  inoro;i.*ini;  extravagance  and  efTeininafy  iu 
tho  (lao  of  silk  dresses,  the  senate  passed  an 
edict  forbidding  their  being  worn  by  men;  and 
l^r  emperors^  like  Aurclian,  who  woald  not 
allow  hh  cniprcs<?  a  single  shawl  of  purple  silk, 
aLh*  Hought  to  put  down  the  prevaUing  extrava- 
gaiiM ;  wliile  others,  as  Oaligula  and  Elagaba- 
loa,  enconr^ed  it  by  their  own  adoption  of  the 
dreas.   la  A.  D.  176  the  scar  fa  and  tihawls  of 
groat  value,  which  dnring  several  preceding 
reiijns  had  arpuiimlatod  in  the  wardrobe  of  the 
empress,  were  sold  together  with  other  impe- 
rial ornamantB  by  Marona  Aurelius  to  replaii- 
r^ili  hi:*  troa^iiry.    This  emperor  also  ^ci^  an 
embaaay  to  China  with  the  view  of  oi>ening 
direct  trade  with  tfiat  distant  ooontry,  and  thna 
rc-  Iuciiii,'  the  cost  of  its  product*.    But  tho 
earavAos  a^f  the  Persiaas  still  continned  to  con- 
trol  tlie  trade,  and  by  tnonopolidnf  the  sales 
of  silk  they  kept  the  prices  at  exorbitant  rates. 
It  was  not  until  the  year  630  that  the  first 
step  was  made  toward  breaking  up  this  depen- 
dents upon  the  Persians,  by  introducing  the 
manafacture  itself  into  Europe.   Two  Persian 
monkj.  employed  as  mis^tionariea  in  China, 
there  learned  all  the  details  cooneoted  with  the 
prodaotion  of  silk,  and,  being  cnronras'ed  by 
Justinian,  brought  to  Byzantium  from  "Serin- 
da,**  mpposed  to  be  KhoCan  in  little  Bokhara, 
some  C2ra^  of  the  silkworm,  conrcaled  in  a  hol- 
low re^  When  hatched,  the  worms  were  fed 
upon  tfie  leaves  of  the  eonunon  or  blade  raal> 
berry,  and  rapidly  increased.    The  wliito  mul- 
berry was  introduced  for  their  better  support, 
and  the  sUk  mannAwtare  was  eoon  snooesindly 
03t;ibli-i!n,Ml.     that  in  tho  >(ncceeding  reiiru  its 
management  was  in  no  wise  inferior  to  the 
operations  of  the  (kinase  themselves.  Thebee, 
Corinth,  and  Argo-i  became  noted  for  their  pro- 
dnction  of  silk,  and  until  the  12th  century  the 
art  made  no  further  progress  westward ;  but  in 
1147,  by  tho  victories  of  lioger,  king  of  Sicily, 
many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Grecian  cities 
who  were  skilled  in  it  %-ere  taken  prisouersi, 
earried  to  Palenso,  and  soon  introduced  the 
resring  of  the  worm  and  the  mannfucttire  of 
silk  into  Sicily.   The  art  thence  spread  into 
Italy,  and  Veuoe,  Milan,  Florence,  Lucca,  &c., 
were  porm  disitinzniiilied  for  the  beauty  of  their 
alks.    Bologna  alao  took  precedence  in  the 


art,  and  up  to  the  16th  century  silk  elaewbera 

made  was  sent  there  to  he  twisted  or  prepared 
for  weaving.  The  silk  fabrics  of  Kuroj)e  pre- 
viotis  to  the  18th  century  were  genendly  of 
plain  patterns,  but  those  imported  from  Asia 
were  more  elid)onite,  and  many  resembled  in 
the  styleof  their  onmments  tho  Fenian  shawla 
of  the  present  day.  The  Moor<?  succeeded  at 
an  early  period  iu  introducing  ihe  manufacture 
into  Spun,  and  a  flourishing  silk  trade  waa 
ready  established  at  Graniida  wlum  that  city 
was  captured  in  14d2  by  Ferdinand  the  Cath- 
oUe.  Lotris  XI.  of  Fnaoe  in  1480,  and  Fk«n- 
cis  T.  while  tho  French  ooonjui  d  Mii.m  in  1521, 
introduced  workmen  fivm  there  for  th»  par- 
pose  of  eetri>lislun|gr  the  prodootloa  of  rilk 
France ;  but  tho  att(.'m{>ts  wore  not  successful 
until  1564,  when  a  gardener  at  Ximes  iiad  c^- 
tivated  the  white  mulberry  trees  and  prepared 
suitable  food  for  the  worms.  Soon  after  thia 
tho  silk  busines.*?  became  permanently  e«?tah- 
lidhed  iu  tho  southern  provinces  uf  France. 
England  thenceforth  Imported  largely  the  cost- 
ly silks  of  Frances  as  she  Iiad  before  done 
those  of  Italy  and  China.  Jamee  1.  of  £ng- 
land  strongly  urged  upon  Iria  aol^ects  the  Im- 
portance of  raisirij-  -ilk  worrnf?;  but  this  wa«« 
abandoned  after  ropeated  attempts,  the  climate 
bein^  ooosidered  nnlhvorable,  tboaifh  the  busi- 
ness IB  Ruccosgfully  prosecuted  in  rep-ions  quite 
as  oold  in  northern  Ciermany  and  in  Russia. 
The  mannikctnre  of  silk  gooda,  however,  made 
great  progrress  in  the  reipn  of  .James  I.,  and  it 
is  stated  that  in  1666  the  trado  had  become  so 
important  as  to  ^veemplovni^^  to  as  many 
as  40.000  persons.  In  16is,5  m;iny  thousand 
skilful  workmen  in  various  trades  were  driven 
from  France  by  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantes,  and  among  them  a  largo  body  of  silk 
weavers  took  reftipe  in  En^larul  and  settled  in 
Bpitalfields,  where  they  ei^tublinhed  several  new 
branches  of  the  art.  The  machinery  was  not 
adapted  to  produce  or^anzine  silk  thread,  and 
in  1716  John  Lombe,  an  ingenious  mechanio 
and  draughtsman,  in  tiie  disguise  of  a  common 
workman  obtained  access  to  the  silk  throwinn- 
milla  in  Piedmont,  and  escaped  at  great  ri^k 
wtth  the  aooonaplieee  be  had  bribed,  aKhoagfa 
an  Italian  briir  was  despatched  for  hh  capture. 
On  his  return  ho  constructed  at  Derby  on  tha 
Derwent  a  riXk  mill  of  wonderlbl  dimensloiis^ 
though  trriL-iifly  inferior  in  capacity  to  other 
establishments  now  in  operation  there  and 
elsewhere.  It  was  i  of  a  mile  long,  6  storiea 
high,  and  contained  20,586  wheels  and  97, 74^ 
movements,  which  worked  78,726  yards  of  or- 
ganzine  silk  with  every  revolution  of  the  water 
wheel.  As  this  revolved  3  time.<)  a  minute,  tho 
daily  capacity  of  tho  works  was  :Us,5(M,960 
yards.  John  Lombe  died  iu  1722,  poison- 
ed, it  ia  said,  by  Italian  emii^saries;  bat  the 
works  prospered,  and  in  ITHO,  <itated  l>y 
Keysler,  English  silk  good»  2>oid  in  Italy  at 
higher  rates  than  those  made  by  the  Italians. 
The  manufacture  continued  to  be  pre*  '  fed  by 
extravagant  duUes  and  restriotions  upou  the 
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trade,  and  upon  this  protection  tho  artisan?  ap- 
pear to  li&vo  reiit)d  rather  than  upon  the  uxer- 
4aa&dt^bmr  ingenuity  and  skill !ii  uBproving  the 
processes.  In  1783  the  value  of  tho  ailk  prod- 
ucts was  ruted  at  tho  largo  sum  of  £8,350,000  i  . 
etill  as  practised  upon  tho  continent  the  art  was 
Ar  in  advance  of  tho  English  inc  tlnids.  From 
t!ic  parliftmcntarv  reports  of  1821  it  appears 
thut  fur  i»«v«rai  yuara  raw  isilk  lnvl  hovu  im- 
ported from  Bengal,  China,  Italy,  and  Turkey, 
to  tho  averajre  extent  of  l.HOO,000  lbs.;  and 
subset^uently  to  thU  for  b  years  the  importa- 
tiont  of  raw  and  thrown  silk  had  amounted 
anTiniilly  to  nearlv  n.500,ri00  lbs.  More  than 
4U,UUU  luoiua  were  in  operation,  and  £10,000,- 
€00  were  jmid  to  tho««e  employed  in  thoTariont 
branches  of  tho  hu.'iiuess.  Li  there  wore 
throwsting  mills  running  1,1BO,OUU  apio- 
dka.  At  Spita]fl«ldB  alone  tSero  wore  17,000 
looms  in  operation.  In  1824  and  182'i  tho  ro- 
«triotioaa  were  in  great  uart  removed,  and  for- 
^gn  flilk  fiibrio*  were  aandtted  at  a  dnty  of  80 
■per  cent.  Foreign  competition  uudcr  this  olieck 
proved  beneficial,  the  machines  and  inauufao- 
ture  soon  underwent  great  improvement.-?,  and 
in  1842  tho  valae  of  British  nilk  goods  export- 
ed to  France  amounted  to  £181, '.'24. — Failing 
to  introdu(  e  the  culture  of  the  .-ilkworm  into 
£ngland.  James  I.  eorly  s(>UL:lit  to  e-tahlish  it 
in  tho  Anu  ri<  ;in  colonies,  lie  himself  forward- 
ed eggs  from  his  own  store  to  Virgiuiii,  tlie 
nnlberry  tree  was  indigenous  in  the  colony, 
and  every  inducenieiit  in  tho  way  of  severe 
penaltiee  and  high  rewtutls  was  ott'cred  with 
the  hope  of  placing  the  enlture  upon  a  perma- 
nent footin-?.  It  was  all  in  vain,  however ;  for 
though  some  silk  continued  bo  be  made,  and 
Chartet  IL  in  IMO  was  provided  with  a  eoro- 
natiod  robe  wlii  f;  v^  as  the  |)rodn(  t  of  the  silk- 
worms of  Yirgiuia,  the  cultivation  of  tobacco 
anpeneded  almost  oTery  other  indaatrial  pur- 
Buit,  and  the  silk  business  gradually  declined. 
In  the  18th  century  tho  most  active  efibrta 
were  mode  to  establisti  tho  business  perma- 
nently in  nearly  all  the  colonics.  In  Louisiana 
the  l  uhiv.ition  of  silk  was  introduced  in  1718 
by  tlie  ••  Company  of  the  West.''  Tho  settlers 
of  Ci>'<)rgia  were  enconraged  by  grants  of  land 
from  tlio  frovernmentto  enltivate  the  inulherTy 
tree,  and  private  individuals  in  lijiglAnd  with 
great  liberalitj  cooperated  with  parUament  in 
alTi»r(linf»;  every  aid  in  fostering  tho  enterprise. 
Artisans  were  sent  over  in  17«i2  from  different 
parte  of  Eorope  to  direct  the  management  <tf 
the  worm:^  and  winding  of  the  silk,  and  trees, 
teed,  and  uUcworm  eggs  were  abundantly  fur- 
Biihed.  A  pnblio  eeal  was  adopted  having  a 
representation  of  silkworms  at  work,  and  tlie 
motto :  Non  sibi  ted  alii* — "  Not  for  ourselves, 
but  others."  The  agent  from  Piedmont,  Mr. 
Amatis,  after  producing  some  silk  equal  to  any 
Frenc  h  or  Ttalian,  bccuino  dissatisfied,  destroyed 
the  muehinery,  trees,  and  t-ggs,  and  tied  to 
Carolina.  He  was  soon  replaced  by  another 
Italian,  Mr.  Camn?c.  wiio  with  his  family  was 
•ngaged  at  a  liberal  salary  to  take  charge  of  a 


'*  filature"  in  the  colony;  and  in  17^?4  the  fim 
export  of  raw  silk,  amounting  to  6  mm 
made  to  England,  Gra.  Oglethorpe  htmsrif 
taking  it.    M*  >i  e  was  sent  the  next  jear^  tiA. 
being  manufactured  into  orffanzine  bj  lie 
Thomas  Lombe,  it  was  so  macb  admire«f  thiK 
a  dress  was  made  of  it  for  Queen  Caroline;,  ir 
which  she  appeared  at  the  court  levee  of  tic 
kind's  birthday.    The  Saltzburgors  at  xhtk 
Mtttement  called  Ebenczer,  on  the  SftTSHUI^ 
engaged  with  great  zeal  in  the  enterprise,  t 
which  they  were  encouraged  by  the  ai^tive  m- 
terest  of  their  pastor,  Mr.  Bolziua.   Sheds  tm 
reeling  were  erected  near  his  house,  and  yocc; 
women  who  learned  the  art  of  reeling  %ut 
rewarded  by  tlie  liberal  bounty  offered  by  tfca 
trustee.*  of  the  colony.  In  1749  the  prodnctics 
had  amounted  to  over  1,000  lbs.  of  0000004 
and  the  silk  was  so  well  reded  that  it  eon- 
mandcd  in  London  the  highest  prices.  In  175* 
the  trustees  scut  two  oommisaionera,  Mr.  Fidi- 
ering  Robinson  and  Mr.  James  Haberafaaot  t» 
l»ronu)tc  nioro  effectually  the  silk  culture  ic 
Georgia.   They  erected  the  next  year  in  Sa- 
vannah a  public  filature  or  mXk  hooae,  to  in- 
struct in  the  management  of  private  filatures. 
In  1752  Mr.  Joseph  Ottolinghe.  an  arroTnpj!ist«d 
Piedmuulcao  reeler,  succeeded  Mr.  KuLiuscA. 
At  the  end  of  1764  the  exports  of  raw  silk  liar 
tlie  4  preceding  years  amounted  in  v-Jtio  to 
$8,880,  and  for  tlie  next  18  ycur^i  the  jonti^ 
exports  uvera^'ed  546  lbs.    The  cocoons  delir- 
ered  at  tlie  tiluturo  in  1767  wert-  1.050  lbs.;  in 
1758,  7,040  lbs. ;  in  175a,  lO.OOU  lbs. ;  in  176(^. 
16,000  Iba.;  anid  in  the  next  8  years  they 
Mnounted  altogether  to  nearly  lOO.OOO  Ihs,  It 
was,  however,  by  tho  encouragement  oHertti 
to  the  prodnetioii  by  the  bonnties  of  the  gov- 
ernment  and  of  the  society  of  art>  of  Loi.don 
that  the  bosinese  was  sustained ;  for  when  jfigt- 
liament  in  1766  rednoed  the  piioe  of  cooooas 
from  3*.  (one  half  of  which  had  been  in  the 
way  of  bounty)  to  l*.      the  production  rapid- 
ly declined  from  20,000  lbs.  of  cocoons  in  1 766  to 
290  lbs.  in  1770.  Had  this  reduction  in  the  boun- 
ty been  pradnal  instead  of  .^snddcn.  the  ef^V-.*- 
would  probahly  nut  ha\e  been  &o  striuu:*.  in 
1769  the  bounty  was  renewed  and  the  bosiosa 
partially  revived,  but  it  was  entirely  hn  kvo 
by  the  revolutionary  war.  In  l7yu  wan  uticre*! 
for  sale  the  last  lot  of  Geoqpa  silk  of  200  lbs. 
The  cx|H;rience  of  the  hist  ecntnry  fiilly  jin^.w-d 
the  adaptation  of  the  soil  and  cUmaie  of  the 
southern  states  to  the  production  of  tSSki  nd 
though  the  cnltnrc  afterward  pave  ]'hi»  e  to  tie 
great  southern  staple,  cotton,  it  is  not  impoaii- 
ble  it  may  yet  be  restored,  and  raised  to  em 
greater  importance  than  fliat  orijriiuiry  ;ir.tici- 
pated  for  it.   In  South  Carolina  silk  growiag 
was  practised  before  the  revolution,  both  ss  a 
fasliii^nahle  occupation  and  as  a  bu&ine^  the 
latter  by  the  Swiss  settlers  at  Perr^-sburg.  and 
also  by  the  French,  who  wrought  it  up  with 
wool  into  fabrics.    In  1765  Mrs.  Piii<Kiu.v. 
mother  t)f  the  n-vt>bi»ii.!i'ir_v  L^.-ner.'-ils  vi  \W. 
name,  took  to  Lii^iuud  u  quaiuily  of  exceiieat 
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silk  she  had  mado  And  sptin,  and  of  it  were 
made  8  complete  dreaaea,  one  of  which  vm 
pressntod  to  tlw  prinoett  dowag«r  of  Waka, 

and  ont'  to  Lord  Chesterfield.  lu  1763.  630 
Um.  of  cocoons  were  raised  oooa  a  plantatioa 
in  St.  Thomaa  parish,  wMob  luid  Men  kniywti 
bj  the  name  of  Silk  ITo[>c'  over  since  1698, 
when  Got.  N.  John.son  had  made  some  success- 
fal  experiments  there  in  the  cnltare  of  silk. 
Though  some  progress  continued  to  be  made 
in  the  bnfine--*.  if  was  at  last  1>rouirht  to  an 
end  hy  thu  same  causes  that  broke  it  up  in 
Oaorgia.  In  Connecticut  tha  onltnre  of  silk 
wa^  also  undertaken  at  an  early  period,  and 
Was  euconraged  by  the  home  government  as 
in  the  other  cotonieH.  The  firnt  silk  ooat  and 
Ftorkin^'i  of  New  Englan«l  ]*rodnction  were 
Ui/ra  ia  1747  by  the  governor,  Mr.  Law,  and 
in  1750  Ub  daughter  wa.s  furnished  with  tha 
first  dress.  President  Stili-s  <»fYale  colle^'e 
took  great  interest  in  Uie  pursuit  for  nearly  40 
yaara,  lad  kept  a  raaniueript  Joarnal  of  hia  ob> 
aervations.  wfiicli  is  now  in  tlie  library  of  the 
coUece.  Br.  Aspinwail  succeeded  in  cstahlish- 
inf  tiM  bariBcn  in  IfaosfiaM,  CJonn.,  where  it 
is  still  carrird  on,  and  before  tlie  revolutionary 
war  it  was  already  in  a  verj  promii>ing  condi- 
tion. A.  com|>a'iy  waa  incorporated  in  1788  to 
inanufaoture  silk  el^tb  in  th^-  state;  and  the 
same  year  Prei^ident  Stiles  appeared  at  the  col- 
lege commencement  in  a  gown  woven  from 
Connecticut  silk.  The  next  year  about  200  lbs. 
of  raw  silk,  worth  $5  per  lb.,  were  made  at 
Mansfield;  it  was  moi^tly  manufactured  into 
■tockings,  handkerchiefs^  ribbons,  buttons,  and 
Kfiring  silk  worth  $1  per  oz.  La  1700  al»oat 
bO  familiars  in  New  Uaven  wore  cngagt-d  in  the 
Kuinantand  in  Noriblk  about  30  families  raised 
and  ^pnn  1.200  run  of  silk."  In  imo  the 
product  of  Mansfield  and  its  vicinity  i-  r.  |M  iri«Hi 
to  have  been  about  6  ton.<?of  raw  silk.  In  Mas- 
aachusetts  attention  w  a-i  also  dir<  rte<l  to  the 
aiUi:  onltnre  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  cen- 
tOTf.  ia  Boston  there  waa  a  provineial  man- 
nfartory.  which  in  177^  was  granted  to  "Wil- 
liam Moilmean  for  7  years  rent  free,  be  agree- 
ing to  give  employment  to  the  poor  in  spinning, 
dyeinff.  and  manufacturin;.;  raw  silk,  for  which 
oiyeet  he  had  already  expended  conaiderable 
mma  in  forniddnf  naahinery  to  the  firovinee 
fart  -ry  house.  The  town  of  Ipswich  was  noted 
in  the  roannfartore  of  ailk  and  thread  lace,  and 
in  1790  pvodneed  40.000  ywda  of  the  latter. 
In  Korthanipton  tlie  breeding  of  the  worms 
has  t>een  successfnUj  prosecuted  during  the 
present  century,  and  the  finest  nursery  of  mul- 
berry trees  in  the  United  States  was  probably 
that  of  Dr.  St^  bbin^  of  that  place.  A  bonnty  wft«» 
paid  by  the  state  of  M:i>sachu>Ltt^  to  the  cuJli- 
mlban,  and  the  pnxlui  t  increased  from  #71  in 
value  in  1836  to  $2,111  in  1841.  In  Maine,  and 
in  varions  towns  in  the  extreme  N.  of  Vermont 
and  New  York,  aeveral  persona  have  aasidn- 
onsly  devoted  themselvc:'  of  late  years  to  tho 
prodoction  ot  silk,  and  with  encooraging  sue- 
aw;  bvtthffvialitttoinlMbaiti^flfthabiM- 


ness  becoming  of  importance  in  localities  so 
north.   In  other  portions  of  Hew  York 
variooa  anterpriaea  of  the  kind  htfn  at  diffinv 

ent  times  bet-n  undertaken.  The  business  was 
iotroditced  in  1S41  into  the  state  prison  at  An- 
barn,  and  the  firrt  year  the  ooimeta  prodaoed 

sewinjj  silk  to  the  value  of  |12.T62.  Before 
the  revolutionary  \\  ar  the  silk  culture  received 
much  enoonra^'ement  in  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey  from  the  English  government^  from  the 
London  society,  and  from  Dr.  Fninklin  and 
otlier  induential  citizens.  A  filature  was  open- 
ed m  1770  at  PhiUdelphia,  and  in  1771  from 
June  to  the  middle  of  A-itru-r  it  r."  t  ivcd  2.300 
lbs.  of  c>>coons.  Mrs.  ^usjioLah  W  right  of  Co- 
InnUa,  Lancaster  co.,  received  a  premium  for 
a  piece  of  silk,  ♦•O  yard.s  lon^,  made  from  co- 
coons of  h^  own  raising,  and  used  fot  a  court 
drees  for  the  qnaan  of  G^reat  Britafai*  Speo^ 
mens  of  thh  arc  preserved  in  the  mannscrip)t 
annals  of  Mr.  Watsoti  by  tlie  Philadelphia  li- 
brary comply.  The  philosofAkal  ao<»et]rpiob* 
li-hcd  in  the  2d  volume-  of  their  "Transactions" 
an  essay  containing  full  instructions  for  euiU- 
▼ating  dila  brandi  of  indiiatrf ,  whidi  feened 
to  be  well  established  when  it  was  summarily 
brought  to  an  end  bj  the  war.  Attempts  war* 
afterward  made  to  revive  it,  es))eda!}y  by  Dr. 
Aspinwall  of  Connecticut,  who  rtill  retained 
his  interest  in  it,  and  who  planted  a  nursery 
of  Italian  mnlberriea  on  Poplar  lane  in  Rub* 
cUlphia,  and  another  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  to  re> 

{ilace  those  destroyed  by  the  British  army, 
n  some  of  the  interior  towns  of  Pennsylvania, 
aa  Washington  la  the  S.  W.  part,  silk  is  still 
produced  to  a  moderate  extent,  and  not  only 
converted  into  sewing  silk,  but  idim  woven.  lu 
Ohio,  the  E.  parts  of  Kentucky  and  Tennonee^ 
an<]  X.  Georgia,  tlie  production  ha?  prove<i  well 
adapted  to  the  and  climate,  and  inmy  have 
antidpated  for  it  a  great  ane^ss  in  thb  portica 
of  the  country.  There  5ecm  in  fact  to  be  no 
natural  obstacles  to  the  pro^^ution  of  the  busi- 
ness over  all  the  middle  and  southern  portion 
of  the  United  States.  Sevc-ral  s{>ecits  of  nuil- 
berry,  auite  as  well  adapted  for  feeding  the 
worma  In  the  early  stages  of  tiieir  growth  aa 
the  white  mulberry,  pruw  wild  from  Pennayl- 
▼ania  eoothward,  and  are  easily  ooltivated  in 
otber  districta.  The  Ibrmgn  speeieaof  thetraa 
havu  also  been  intrc»daced,  and  arc  now  almost 
aa  well  known  as  the  native  sorts.  Though 
many  of  the  proeeanca  are  eondncted  by  elder- 
ly  persons,  women,  and  children,  the  rearing 
of  the  worms  demands  the  most  fiuthful  care 
and  constant  attention  during  the  period  of  the 
feeding,  and  must  be  controlled  by  competMit 
persons,  "^lether  the  labor  is  more  poorly 
repaid  than  that  devuted  to  other  pursuit^^  or 
whether  it  is  not  so  generally  attractive  to  the 
people,  the  business  is  far  from  beinjr  in  a 
tiourishing  condition.  It  was  checked  by  an 
extraocdSbnaryapecuIative  mania  started  in  1880 
in  the  morut  rnuldcnuUt  tree,  which  extended 
over  a  large  portion  of  the  United  States,  and 
wUah  ater  ft  had  nhMad  M  m  <f 
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Odinm  attached  to  the  whole  burfneis,  from 
which  after  the  expiration  of  80  years  it  has 
not  yet  entirely  recovered.  The  total  prodnct 
of  fiilk  raised  in  the  United  States  in  1H40  was 
reported  ill  01,552  lbs.,  worth  abont  $260,000. 
In  1844,  according  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
nlsiionen  of  tiid  emmBf  it  was  39^790  lbs., 
worth  $!.1t^^  000;  but  in  1860  it  was  only 
14,763  ib6.  The  silk  prodtict  is  uniyersaUr 
fkdittltted  to  be  enperior  in  quality  to  nmeh  of 
the  European,  and  is  not  purpns?5ed  by  the 
Chinese.  The  climate  is  particularly  well 
•dspted  for  rearing!:  the  worms,  which  can  be 
fed  more  generally  in  tho  open  air  than  in  Eu- 
rope, and  are  consequently  much  healthier  than 
there.  While  abont  one  half  of  the  worms 
are  there  improductive  from  disease,  the  pro- 
portion here  is  only  about  one  fourth. — Sri.K 
Ma^i  faotdbe.  Tilo  common  silk  fibre  diti'ers 
from  that  of  other  textile  fabrics  in  being 
oriLnnally  oht.uiK'd  in  long  lengths,  and  Is  con- 
sequently converted  into  threads  by  s-implo 
doubling  and  twiiting  without  the  preparatory 
operations  common  to  the  treatment  of  the 
abort  fibres.  Some  sorts  of  silk,  however,  as 
ilready  noticed,  are  treated  like  cotton,  and  so 
•re  the  crlo^sy  enveloiies  of  the  cocoons  and  the 
waste  of  the  several  processes.  The  cocoona 
oonrist  of  the  sheath  of  loose  fllamenta  attaobed 
to  the  twi;.'«  tbat  support  tlie  Avliole,  and  be- 
neath this  the  external  coat  of  soft  flossy  silk, 
within  which  is  the  compact  oval  ball,  or  co- 
roon  proper.  The  thread,  as  laid  by  tho  worm 
in  successive  coats  in  his  constantly  diminish- 
ing tenement,  is  not  wound  regularly  around 
the  inside  of  tiie  liollow  ball,  but  is  passed  bac  k 
and  forth  in  one  place  after  another  in  piu  li 
manner  that  many  yards  may  be  woimd  off 
withont  tnming  over  the  baD.  It  is  prodneed 
thronjjh  two  oriti(  05«  in  the  nose  of  the  worm, 
and  the  two  tibres  on  issuing  forth  are  secured 
together  by  the  glntinons  mister  which  accom- 
panies thr>TT  ri'ul  forms  nearly  \  of  their  woij^ht. 
The  average  size  of  each  one  of  the  primary 
fibres  is  abont  ^.^^ » n  of  an  inch.  Raw  eilk  oon> 
sist-^  of  any  nnniher  of  the  double  filflineiit- 
alightly  twisted  and  agj^ntinated  together  to 
Ibnn  one  thread,  called  single.  This  is  com- 
monly of  ft  golden  yellow  color,  of  specifie 
gravity  1.3,  and  is  the  strongest  of  all  fibres 
nsed  for  weaving,  threads  made  of  it  being  3 
times  stronger  than  those  of  the  same  size 
made  of  flax,  and  twice  nsf  strong  as  those  of 
hemp.  Tho  cocoons  ulUr  their  completion, 
which  occupies  the  worm  8  or  4  days,  are  col- 
lected li><rether  and  assorted.  Some  of  the 
best  are  kepi  for  breeding,  some  are  net  aside 
for  working  up  with  the  waste,  and  the  others 
arc  HaHsificd  acronliii^r  to  their  qualities,  each 
sort  properly  being  worked  by  itself.  Before 
the  chrysalis  matures  and  the  tnoth  can  begin 
to  eat  his  way  out,  the  cocxions  arc  exj)ose(!  to 
a  moderate  degree  of  heat,  either  iu  an  oven, 
or  in  a  steam  bath,  or  in  water  heated  to  abont 
200°  F.  The  lieat  of  the  ^\ui  will  soniotiraes 
efibot  the  desired  purpose,  which  is  to  deetroy 


the  Hfe  of  the  insect.   This  is  a.scertaine4  %  ' 
opening  a  few  cocoons  that  were  lea^t  «- 
posed  to  the  heat,  and  seeing  if  the  chrjfiaiiin  \ 
manifest  signs  of  life  when  pricked,  with  a  me'  I 
die.    The  floss  covering  being  opened  at  oot  ' 
end,  the  cocoon  is  shpped  ont^  and  is  tho 
ready  to  be  unwound.   Tliis  opermtion.  wbjr^ 
should  be  conducted  by  skilful  operati  vc-s.  is  be*t 
managed  in  the  silk  £&otoriea  or  tilatnr««,  u 
which  the  cocoons  ridsed  in  nrf|eLbotl*e>< 
are  brought  for  sale.   The  macliiii cry  ir^ayl* 
merely  sufficient  to  run  the  requisite  a  amber  cf 
reels,  and  an  apparatas  is  required  fhr  boiliaf 
water  and  furnishing  steam  heat.    Kiich  r  el  'j 
adapted  for  winding  otf  the  tibres  from  20  or 
80  cocoons,  and  several  are  tended  by  one  op- 
erative, usually  a  woman.   Tho  cocoons  ait 
plarcd  about  5  together  in  encli  one  of  4  «!^- 
partmcnts  in  a  sort  of  trough  or  basin  hitidiL^ 
not  water,  which  is  kept  at  the  newniiroty  DHi* 
perntnre  by  a  steam  pipe.   The  {runmiv  mitten 
are  softened  by  tiie  water,  and  the  fibre  is  thcs 
released.    The  ends  are  cau^'ht  up  bj  ft  iitdi 
sort  of  broom  with  which  the  cocoons  an 
stirred,  and  those  from  each  compartiuent  he> 
ing  brought  together  are  iksaeed  thnoi^  m 
eyelet,  which  strips  off  a  i>orti<>n  of  the  gum, 
and  still  more  is  rubbed  off  by  caomng  tin 
threads  formed  by  eadi  bundle  of  fibiie  to 
cross  and  nib  against  each  other.  a>!  they  ars 
conducted  in  a  dkgoual  manner  through  a  mO' 
cession  of  eyelets  toward  tbe  reel,  j  ust  prevkMS 
to  reaching  which  all  are  united  in  one  thrvaJ. 
That  the  gum  still  remaining  with  the  tibres 
may  not  cau.se  the  threads  to  sticJw  together 
when  wound,  the  reel  is  set  so  far  from  tht 
bath  that  the  friim  has  a  chance  to  LarJtn 
tho  intervening  .sitace;  and  the  precautiuiA  i* 
alao  taken  in  winding  to  lay  the  tnreada  on  the 
reel  in  regular  ."ipirals,  movinjr  from  one  end  to 
the  other,  so  that  no  thread  is  overlaid  by  aa- 
other  until  the  whole  length  of  the  reel  hm 
been  thus  gone  over.     To  preserve  nnifonnitT 
in  the  size  of  the  thread,  it  is  necessary  to  atid 
new  cocoons  before  the  first  have  been  quits 
nil  vr>i;nd;  f<>r  in  the  inner  portions  the  fibre 
grows 'materially  finer.    This  is  one  ths 
points  demanding  constant  attention  in  tha 
proc  es,>4,  and  ret] airing  both  experience  and  pt»od 
judgment.   It  is  also  essential  for  the  prcMloc- 
tion  of  good  silk,  that  can  be  cxpeditiouslr  and 
economically  carried  through  the  succeeding 
operations,  to  faithfnlly  attend  to  several  t.ttier 
points;  as  keeping  the  water  at  just  the  ri^Lt 
temperature,  so  that  the  fibres  may  run  off 
withont  difTiciilty,  and  yet  not  too  freely  in 
hunches  together ;  fastening  the  ends  togethtf 
when  the  tlireads  break  by  tying,  and  not  leer- 
ing them  loose  ;  and  keeping  threads  of  differ- 
ent sizes  npon  separate  reels.    In  Middletoa 
and  ICanchester,  England,  the  silk  has  been 
twisted  into  thread  of  any  retjuircd  s\zo  and 
cleansed  in  the  unwinding  of  tho  cocoons.  Ths 
reeling  was  tbos  dispensed  with,  and  according 
to  the  Enplisli  reports  umre  imifonu  thread 
was  produoed  witii  less  waste,  and  the  sab- 
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•eqnent  OfMntiMlS  were  greatly  simplified. 
The  plan  was  never  adopted  in  tho  rnitcd 
States,  and  b  said  to  be  now  abandoned  in 
SngUmd.  Ooooods  of  good  rfxe  yield  abont 
300  yard?  of  filament,  and  smno  even  600  yards. 
From  240  to  250  are  osaally  allowed  to  a  pound, 
nA  11  or  19  lbs.  of  eoooons  to  1  of  raw  silk, 
or  abont  2,*^00  cocoons.  Tlie  raw  ^ilk  taki  n 
off  from  the  reels  is  in  China  made  ud  into 
bandies,  called  books,  fbrezportaticm,  and  else- 
where the  hanks  are  sinmfy  twi-te«l  s  )  a-^  to 
bold  snofflj  together.  Thej  are  then  readj 
Ibr  the  metorj  of  the  rflk  throwsters,  where 
are  conducted  the  operations  connected  with 
the  throwing,  a  term  variooslj  used  to  express 
tiie  potting  a  twist  into  fibres.  The  nmnber 
of  these  operatinns,  all  of  which  are  also  classed 
by  the  general  term  throwinc:,  varies  according 
to  the  intended  use  of  the  silk.  For  bandanna 
handkerohief!;  the  only  preparation  of  the  silk 
!«  winding  thf  hank*  and  cleaninfr;  bleaching 
i.-  added  for  silk  iutcuded  for  gauze  and  similar 
ISi^mcs.  Winding,  deaning^,  ttid  throwing:  \>rc- 
pare  it,  under  the  name  of  thrown  sinjrle'.  lV>r 
ribbons  and  common  silks.  If  simply  douMed 
before  throwing,  it  is  known  as  truni,  ;iud  is 
used  for  the  \vo.>f  or  shoot  of  gros  de  Naples, 
relrets,  and  tlowered  silks.  The  twisting;  of 
each  strand  before  doabling,  as  well  as  after- 
ward, converts  it  into  organzine,  a  strong  thread 
suitable  for  warp.  If  the  natural  gum  is  al> 
lowed  to  remain,  the  silk  is  termed  nard ;  bat 
if  it  is  removed  by  soonrinir.  it  is  ?erin>  d  <oft. 
The  winding  is  done  from  li^ht  6-sided  reels 
eaUed  swifts,  upon  which  the  banks,  first  wadi- 
ed  in  «  and  water,  are  extended,  and  rows 
of  which  are  set  noon  long  shafts  in  an  iron 
conn  eeteo  eadi  with  its  own  bobbin, 
upon  the  top  of  the  frame.  The  revidution  of 
the  latter  carri^  around  the  reel  beneath,  and 
the  movement  is  properly  checked  and  regu- 
lated hy  appliances  to  the  reel.  The  next  pro- 
cess is  that  of  cleaning  the  threads,  which  is 
eilbeted  upon  the  cleaning,  drawing,  or  picking 
machine.  The  full  boltbins  are  set  horizontally 
upon  plain  spindle'*,  from  whii  h  each  thr(.-ud 
is  oonaucted  over  an  iron  or  ^'Ui.-«s  guide  rod, 
tbcnoe  through  an  adjustable  opening  betw*  •  n 
two  npriprht  iron  blades  of  an  instrument  called 
the  cleaner,  and  then  to  tlie  empty  bobbins, 
which  bj their  revolution  wind  it  i<ii  tV'*m  the 
full  ones.  Knot*  and  orlier  irregulariti'-^  are 
stopped  bj  the  cleaner,  and  if  not  brushed  otf 
th^  titop  the  mi>venK  nt  of  the  bobbin  nntfl 
they  are  n'mnvod  by  }i.ind.  The  spinning  or 
rather  twisting  process,  which  succeeds  the 
deaning,  is  conducted  by  means  of  machines 
fnmilar  to  those  used  for  the  same  pnrpo-.^  in 
cotton  thinning,  the  thread  passing  from  the 
full  bobUn  to  the  empty  one.  upon  which  it  is 
wound  as  it  is  twisted  by  means  of  the  flyer, 
through  the  eye  of  which  it  passes,  and  which 
rerolves  rapidly  round  the  bbbMn  it  is  filling. 
Doubling  is  the  proo.-^s  of  bringiogtwo  or  more 
of  the  twisted  threads  into  one  and  winding 
this.  The  chief  fiMtara  of  interest  in  it  is  the 


contrirance  by  which  the  winding  bobbin  is 

instantly  stopiied  if  one  of  the  thro.nds  breaks. 
The  bobbins  of  doubled  tliread  art-  next  twisted 
at  tho  Spinning  frames,  which  completes  tbo 
preparation  of  silk  thread  whether  for  sewing 
or  weaving  purposes.  The  American  machines 
fbrdonb^g  and  twisting  are  much  superior  to 
those  n«ed  in  England,  but  fiT  winding  the  same 
are  employed  in  both  countries.  The  thread  is 
oolorea  by  dyeing  after  the  gam  baa  been  ra> 
moved  from  it  by  boiling  for  3  or  4  hours  in 
soap  and  water.  It  loses  about  i  its  weighi  by 
this  operation,  but  recovers  nearly  half  the  loia 
in  the  dyo  ^-tuff  it  absorbs. — Waste  silk  is  pre- 
pared for  spinning  by  first  haokling  in  the  same 
manner  as  flax  is  hackled,  and  with  the  same 
sort  of  hand  instrument.  This  is  followed  by 
machine  hackling  upon  the  filling  engine,  which 
more  elfectually  combs  out  the  filaments  and 
removes  the  impurities.  The  sliver  of  parallel 
fibres  is  then  chopped  into  lenirths  of  aiMjut  l^^ 
inches,  which  after  scutchiuf;,  as  in  the  treat- 
ment of  cotton,  are  converted  into  a  sort  of  fine 
down.  This  is  put  into  ]);iirs  and  boiled,  first 
with  soup  and  water  for  an  hour  and  a  hai^ 
and  afterward  witli  pure  water.  It  is  thsB 
powerfully  squeezed  under  a  I^nimah  press, 
dried  by  artificial  heat,  and  again  scutched. 
The  succeeding  operations  of  earding,  drawing, 
and  roving  by  the  fly  frames,  and  spinning  by 
the  spinning  mill  and  throstle  frames,  are  sim- 
ilar to  those  practised  in  the  manuftcture  of 
cotton  yams.  The  product  is  adapt. d  for  the 
manufacture  of  shawls,  bandanna  handkerchiefi^ 
ttftd  similar  fisbrfes.  The  consnmption  of  waste* 
is  vervlar^re  in  Great  Britain,  the  importations 
in  lS5(»-ti  amounting  to  2,069,684  lb&— The 
importations  of  silk  into  the  United  Ststes  for 
the  year  ending  June  80, 1860,  were  as  follows: 
raw"  silk,  $10-i,700;  sewing  silk,  $154,572; 
twist,  $80,414;  floss,  $12,903;  piece  goods, 
$24,876,075;  caps,  bonnets,  and  hats.  $95..")20; 
hosiery,  and  articles  made  on  frames,  ^46,845; 
manufactures  not  specified,  $5,001,406;  total, 
$30,872,444,  beside  piece  ^'oods  i.t'  silk  and 
wor-ted  to  the  amount  of  $2,193,376.  Of  the 
total  imports,  $1 7.211.109  were  from  England, 
$13,093,724  from  France.  $1,600,432  fn.in  the 
Hanse  towns.  :>:!<0n.929  from  China,  and  $160,- 
690  from  New  Granada. 

SILK.  VE<.ET.\ni.E.   See  Pcxr. 

SILKWORM,  the  larva  of  a  lepidopterouB 
insect,  of  the  moth  division,  &mily  botnbieida^ 
and  genus  hombyx  (Schrank).  Of  all  the  sQk- 
prodnring  lar^'a;,  that  of  the  common  .sillrworm 
(B.  moriy  Schrank)  is  the  most  important,  as 
from  it  is  obtained  aU  the  Enropean  and  most 
of  the  Chine-e  silk.  Tlio  moth  is  about  an 
inch  long  and  2  in  alar  extent,  of  a  whitish  or 
pale  yellowish  color,  with  S  or  8  obseare  streaks 
and  a  lunate  sp  't  on  the  upper  wings;  the 
trunk  is  veiy  short;  the  snperior  wings  de- 
cumbent, aiM  the  infbrtor  exten^ng  almost 
horixontally  beyond  them ;  the  antenna)  of  the 
males  are  pectinated ;  the  males  fly  swiftly  in 
the  evening  and  sometimes  by  day,  but  the  fe> 
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males  are  inaotiTe  i  the^  live  bat  a  few  hoora 
after  the  eggs  are  deponted  on  the  nmlbeny 

trees.  Tiie  e;-'gs  are  about  the  ^i7,e  of  imistard 
seeds,  and  the  young  omorge  iu  a  few  days  if 
the  weather  or  air  of  tho  breeding-room  be 
warm  and  dry;  Nvhcu  lirjt  Lutchod  they  are 
lor  2  linos  long,  of  a  dark  color,  and  romnienoo 
very  souii  eating  vuraciously,  with  sLurt  inter- 
vals of  abatinoDce  during  tlie  noultings,  until 
full  grovrn,  when  thoy  aro  about  8  inches  lonpr, 
of  a  light  green  color,  with  dariccr  marlLS, 
Uackish  head,  and  tlediy  protaberanoo  on  the 
last  joint  but  one;  there  are  12  segments  to  the 
body,  9  stigmata  or  breathing  holes  oa  each 
ride,  and  16  legs,  of  which  the  anterior  6  are 
hooked,  and  tho  others,  including  the  2  on  tho 
last  segment,  end  in  disks;  tho  mouth  has  a 
Tertiofllopening,  vlth  strong  and  serrated  jaws; 
the  stcanach  is  very  large,  as  would  ho  expect- 
ed in  such  a  voracious  larva.  It  lives  exposed 
in  the  wild  state,  bat  none  of  the  Ohinese  or 
European  worms  aro  allowed  to  incur  tho  risks 
of  life  in  the  open  air.  According  to  the  ex- 
periments of  Count  Dandolo,  100  newly  hatch- 
M  silkworms  weigh  1  grain,  afler  the  first 
moult  16,  after  the  2d  94.  after  tho  3d  400, 
after  tho  4th  4,626,  and  ut  full  bizc  !J,500  grains; 
each  consamea  an  ounce  of  mulberry  leaves 
during  these  stages,  abotit  60.000  times  its 
primitive  weighty  and  its  length  increases  from 
1  to  40  lines  during  the  aame  period ;  by  cal- 
culation the  product  of  an  ounce  of  eggs  eats 
upward  of  1,200  lbs.  of  leaves,  and  should  fur- 
null  120  lbs.  of  oooo<ms.  like  most  other  oai> 
erpilhar'!,  it  changes  its  slcin  4  times,  at  inter- 
vais  depending  on  the  temperature  and  on  the 
quantity  and  qaality  of  the  food ;  if  kept  at  80* 
to  100°  F.  it  moults  in  half  the  time  retjulred 
at  ordinary  temperatures.  As  usually  treated, 
tiie  Istmonlt  takes  place  on  the4tb  or  6th  day 
after  hatching,  the  2d  begins  on  the  8th,  the 
8d  takes,  up  tho  13th  and  14th,  and  the  hist 
happens  ou  Ute  22d  or  2dd  day ;  after  tliiit  the 
6th  age  lasts  10  days,  making  about  SSI  days 
for  the  whole  process  to  maturity.  Tlie  appe- 
tite increases  with  the  bum  till  after  the  4th 
moult ;  during  tho  last  10  days  the  silk  gum  is 
elaborated,  the  appetite  diminishe:^.  and  tho 
larva  begins  to  spin  its  cocoon  in  some  con- 
▼enient  place.  Tlio  spinning  apparatus  is  placed 
near  tho  month  nTul  ronnectt.d  with  the  silk 
bags,  which  are  long,  slender,  and  convoluted 
oi^ans,  containing  a  liquid  gum;  they  are 
closed  below,  and  end  above  in  elendor  tubes, 
one  on  each  side,  which  unite  to  form  the  sin- 
gle spinning  tube ;  the  gum  from  whiohfhe  siDc 
is  produced  on  contact  with  the  air  is  elabo- 
rated by  the  long  glandular  organs;  every 
thread  of  silk  is  made  up  of  2  strands.  It  is 
customary  to  anpply  to  the  worms  a  piece  of 
rolled  paper,  or  some  hollow  substance  into 
which  they  can  retire,  or  a  convenient  twig, 
for  the  formation  of  the  cocoons.  They  first 
make  nn  outer  eovi^ring  of  tloss  silk  to  keep  off 
the  rain;  within  this  they  spin  fine  silk,  bend- 
ing the  head  and  body  up  and  down  and  oroaa- 


ing  to  every  aide,  entirdy  BurroiwdiDg  tbal^a^ 
aa  a  protection  against  wind  txid  ooild ;  m 

within  this  is  a  more  delicate  silk,  glued  fimh 
together  for  the  inner  chamber,  re<ii  sting  bo^i 
cold  air  and  water.  Alter  building  the  cocixt 
the  larva  is  transformed  into  a  curysalii,  aii 
comes  forth  a  moth,  easily  bursting  throcit 
the  case,  tho  f-ilk,  and  the  floss.    The  coftu 
resembles  a  pigeon's  egg,  and  is  from  1  to  I| 
inches  long,  jind  of  a  bright  yellow  color;  tL* 
muth  emerges  from  it  in  from  15  to  I>G  d^ 
according  to  temperature,  the  former  being  tk 
time  in  the  southern  I'lii ted  States;  18to2ii 
days  IS  the  time  in  Connecticut,  3  weeks  it 
France,  and  5  to  6  in  England ;  the  cocoon  ■ 
t:i:  (!   in  from  a  few  hours  to  2  or  3  days,  aaj 
is  more  pointed  at  one  end  than  the  other;  tk 
aillE  ia  not  interwoven  nor  the  ghie  appBed 
tlie  pointed  end,  toward  which  the  head  ii 
always  placed.   The  chrysalis  has  no  s^^iat* 
noraerratious  on  the  edge  of  tlie  abdomimi 
rings,  has  a  skin  of  leathery  consistence,  tui 
the  stomach  filled  with  a  yellowish  ri  itricitf 
fluid ;  the  organs  of  the  motli  are  gradually  ic 
veloped,  and  in  2  or  3  weeks  tb«  aldn  of  tl4 
chrysalis  gives  way,  the  moth  escape?'  into  iLf 
cocoon  chamber,  and  readily  sets  its^if  frti. 
leaving  within  the  remains  of  its  foraaer  covcf> 
ing.  In  the  wild  state  tho  cocoon  i«  mad.,  -iboo! 
tlio  middle  of  Juno.  The  bilk  from  the  cucucaf 
containing  males  is  finer  and  more  tunariw 
than  that  from  the  female  cone?.    It  is  forttk- 
nate  that  the  threads  do  not  adhere  aa  they  ds 
in  the  oocoons  of  many  other  lamB,  else  tb> 
operation  of  unwinding  would  he  ver>-  diiBci.!: 
if  not  impracticable;  even  in  the  £.  wyni 
ailk  ia  aometimea  coarse  and  adbcrcot,  vbca 
the  quality  of  the  food  has  not  been  good.  Likt 
other  caterpillars,  the  silkworm  sometimci 
makes  mistakes,  and  2  or  3  are  occai>ion&Ilr 
shut  up  in  a  single  cocoon,  in  which  they  un- 
dergo motamor]  ihosrs  perfect ly  well .  The  cpoal 
way  of  throwinj^  the  cucoous  into  builing  wat*r 
IcIUa  tho  chrysalis;  but  by  merely  steaiutD^ 
them  over  b<<ilinfr  water  the  ghie  is  Fofteo^di 
go  as  to  ulluw  the  unwinding  of  the  silk,  sod 
permits  tho  moth  to  come  forth  nlire  firom 
interior  laver  .ind  de|)o>it  the  ejrp"?  or  prepare 
for  a  new  brood. — The  whole  secret  in  x»im% 
the  silkworm  connsts  in  aeonring  for  it  warmtfi. 
dryness,  plenty  of  proper  food,  and  pure  »ir. 
The  mulberry  tree,  whose  leaves  constitute  (1m 
fbod  of  the  silkworm,  requirea  for  tta  peiftel 
growth  long  continued  dry  and  warm  weather, 
and  suffers  in  the  rainy  seasons  of  England  umI 
France;  it  ia  aaid  to  have  no  Insect  feeding 
upon  it  but  tho  bombyx,  whence  it  has  beea 
stated  that  the  tree  and  the  insect  were  i  r«- 
ated  for  each  other;  it  exhausts  th«j  earih 
where  It  ia  planted,  aa  Ikr  as  any  other  vegeta- 
tion if  concerned;  one  tree  of  the  i/!  //.'  f'j- 
cd'ili^  il  is  computed,  will  feed  as  many 
wormaaa  wcmld  prodnoe  annually  7  lbs.  of  silL 
Silkworms  are  very  tender  and  liabh  t.>  j  *  ri>h 
from  slight  changes  of  temperatare  and  darnp- 
neaa,  from  fool  air,  nndimpwparor  IninfBcwini 
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food ;  file  periods  of  the  mmiltingB  are  to  them 

timeg  of  sicknes*;  and  danfror ;  prroat  destruction 
is  caused  bj  a  disease  caiknl  muscadine,  which 
is  ft  mintite  fungus  (botrytit  Bamiana)  oooo- 
pying  the  interior  of  the  body  and  bursting 
through  the  skin.    The  disease  called  the 

reds,''  manifested  hj  red  ttaiin  and  blotches 
on  the  skin,  is  ascertained  to  Le  due  to  .some 
acid,  resulting  from  disordered  digestion ;  the 
larva}  i»ecm  cramped  and  stupefied,  the  rings 
dr7  up,  and  they  look  like  mummies — The 
larvre  of  several  !nrf»e  moths  of  the  freniis  »i~ 
Cnrnia  (Schrank)  form  cocoons  from  wliich 
sUk  ie  obtiuned ;  among  these  ore  the  arrindi 
silkworm,  S.  Cynthia  (Schr.),  of  India,  and 
thd  S.  mylittn  (Schr.),  whose  moths  liave  an 
ttlftr  expanse  of  about  8  inches,  and  ai'pear  to 
l»o  til*'  wild  silkworms  of  the  East.  TJie  S. 
mylUta  abounds  in  Bengal,  aud  ^  liild^  much 
ooarse  and  dark'Oolorea  ^k,  highly  prised 
by  tlio  Hindoos;  it  cannot  bo  doineslicatcd; 
tho  nativea  catch  the  caterpillars,  put  them  on 
the  aaseem  trees,  and  Koard  them  from  birds 
by  day  and  bats  by  nifl^t;  the  natural  food  is 
the  rhamnmjujuba.  The  S.  Cynthut  is  domea- 
tieated  in  the  mterior  of  Bengal,  on  leaves  of 
the  castor  oil  plant  (ricinxu  Mmmunu  or palma 
Chrutf)  and  of  tlio  aitmttu  glanduloM ;  tho 
COC00D3  arc  generally  about  2  inches  long  aud 
8  in  circumference,  whitiah.  or  ydlowiah,  of 
Boft  and  delicate  texture. 

SILLIMAy.  Be.v.i.vmiv,  LL.D.,  an  Amer- 
ir.in  j)Ii'.>ici^t.  bora  in  North  Stratford  (now 
Trui.il'u!!i,  C'.im.,  Aug.  8,  1779.  His  father, 
Gen.  Gold  fc>elleck  Silliman,  was  a  lawyer  of 
distioctian,  and  rendered  important  serrioe  as 
a  brigadii  r-u'onorul  in  tho  war  of  the  revolu- 
tion. Kr.  SiUimoa  was  gradual t  d  at  Tale  col- 
lege in  1796,  and  in  1799  was  appointed  tntor. 
He  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  tho  bar 
of  New  Uaren  in  1802.  Ohemistrj  aa  a  science 
was  then  almost  unknown  in  America,  being 
taui^ht,  even  in  its  rudiments,  only  at  Philadel- 
phia and  Cambridge;  but  t!ic  l)riiiiant  discov- 
eries of  Lavoisier,  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  and  oth- 
ers, had  attracted  much  attention.  Dr.  D wight, 
tlien  president  of  Yale  college,  became  inter- 
eitcU  ill  its  iulroduction  into  the  college  course 
as  a  regular  department  of  instruction,  and 
with  that  vie  w-  ottered  to  Mr.  Silliman  in  1^02 
the  new  ehuir  of  chemistry.  He  consented  to 
abandon  his  profe^ssion  and  accept  it,  if  he 
could  be  allowed  time  and  opportunity  for  prep- 
aration for  its  duties.  He  accordingly  passed  a 
part  of  the  next  two  years  in  PMladefphia,  as  a 
student  with  Dr.  Woodhonse.  and  on  his  return 
to  New  Haven  in  1804  delivered  a  partial  course 
of  leetnres  on  ohemistrj  to  theatndents  of  the 
rolle^e.  In  the  winter  of  180.1  he  gave  Iiis  first 
full  course  of  lectures,  and  in  the  spring  sailed 
for  Europe  to  prosecute  still  further  hi.n  stud- 
ies in  physical  science,  and  to  procure  books 
and  apparatus  for  tho  college  for  tho  illustra- 
tion of  oljomistry  :iud  physics.  He  visited  the 
mining  districts  of  England,  attended  the  lec- 
tarea  of  eminant  pronwaora  in  London  and 


SAittbnrgh,  and  attemfpted  to  visit  France,  baft 

was  stopped  at  Antwerp  nnder  the  fal.<e  eharf?e 
of  being  an  English  spy.  He  returned  after  an 
i^senee  of  14  monllis,  and  reevmed  the  dntiea 
of  his  professor.sliiji.  His  narrative  of  his  tour 
was  published  in  1810  uuder  the  title  of  "Jour- 
nal of  Trayds  in  England,  Holland,  and  8eo(^ 
land  in  180o-'0*'  (2  vols.  Svu. ;  enlarged  ed.,  3 
vols.  12mo.,  1820),  and,  being  one  of  the  earliest 
accounts  of  Great  Britain  by  an  educated  Am^ 
icon,  attracted  much  attention  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantie.  Not  long  after  his  return  he  made 
a  geological  survey  of  a  port  of  Comiecticut, 
which  Is  believed  to  have  been  tho  first  of  these 
explorations  made  in  the  United  State??.  In 
Dec.  1807,  a  meteorite  of  great  size  «ud  splen- 
dor passed  over  New  England,  and  throw^  off 
lartrc  fratnnonts  with  loud  explo-.ioiis  in  tlio 
town  of  Western,  Coon.  Profs.  Silliman  and 
Kingslej  visited  the  town  aa  soon  as  poeatt^le 
after  hearing  c^f  the  occurrence,  and  .sueceeded 
in  procuring  some  fragments  and  in  ascertain* 
ing  the  fiiota  relative  to  tfaefa>  fiOI.  Prof.  Silli- 
man then  made  a  ehemical  analysis  of  the  me- 
teorite, and  published  the  eai'liest  and  best 
authenticated  acoooht  <tf  the  ftU  of  a  meteor- 
ite in  America.  He  afterward  assisted  Dr. 
Robert  Hare  in  his  experiments  with  the  oxy- 
hydro^^en  blowpipe,  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
by  whiflh  it  b  now  generally  known  of  com- 
pound blowpipe."  With  this  irtvtrament  he  first 
effected  the  fusion  of  several  bodies  which  had 

f>reviousl7  been  refpunled  aa  inftisible,  particn^ 
arly  lirac»,  matjnesia,  and  some  of  the  otlicr 
earths  with  metallic  boiH^  lu  1818  he  pub- 
lished in  tho  ^'  Memoirs  of  the  Oonnectient 
Acadeiuy  of  Arts  and  Sciences"  an  aerount  of 
his  experiments,  by  which  be  iiud  greatly  ex- 
tended the  Hst  of  bodies  known  to  be  fusi- 
ble. In  1812,  by  his  personal  inflnenee  with 
the  late  Gol.  George  Gibbs,  ho  secured  to 
Tale  college  the  then  unrivalled  mineralogieal 
and  pool* 'irii  al  collection  made  by  tliat  iren- 
tleman  in  Europe;  and  he  exerted  him- 
self with  great  success  to  give  full  effect  to  the 
sciences  of  tniuerulogy  and  geology.  Imme* 
diatt  ly  on  tlie  r-  i  cipt  of  the  occount  of  Sir 
Humphry  Davy's*  discovery  of  the  metallic 
bases  of  the  alkalies,  Prof.  Silliman  repeated 
his  cTperinicnts,  and  oht.'iined,  probably  for  the 
first  time  in  the  United  States,  the  metals  po- 
tassium and  sodium,  bj  the  furnace  process 
of  (Jay-T.n-^sae.  Tn  182*2.  while  engae^  d  in  a 
scries  of  observations  on  the  action  of  a  pow- 
erftil  voltaio  deflsimtor  on  the  tauM  of  Dr. 
Hare,  he  fir«it  estahli  lied  tho  fa-  t  of  the  trans- 
fer of  particles  of  carbon  from  tlie  positive  to 
the  negative  electrode  of  the  voltde  apparataa, 
with  tlie  eorresponding  growth  of  the  negative 
electrode,  and  the  retrwsfer  when  the  char- 
coal  points  are  dnited.  This  fiact,  with  the 
fusion  of  tho  carbon  in  the  voltaic  arch,  was 
one  long  disputed  in  Europe,  but  is  now  prn- 
erally  recognized.  In  1818  Prof.  Silliuiou 
founded  the  American  .Tountal  of  Science  and 
Arts,"  better  known  both  in  £uR»po  and  Aaar» 
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ioa  81  "fljUiman'fl  Jooiual,^*  with  which  hi« 
name  is  still  ooimeotedf  and  of  wliioh  for  80 

years  he  was  solt .  i.r.d  for  8  years  inorc  senior 
editor.  This  jourual,  at  first  a  quarterly,  bat 
now  a  bi-monthly  periodical,  has  for  43  years 
been  recognized  at  home  and  abroad  as  the 
chief  repository  of  Aniericnii  physical  science, 
lu  1838  his  80I1,  Benjamin  Sillunan,  jr.,  bccanio 
aaflodafeed  with  him  in  the  editorship  of  tlio 
work,  and  in  1848  it  wan  transferred  by  the 
senior  editor  to  Profe.  J.  1>.  I'auu  and  B.  Silli- 
maa,  jr.  Prof.  SlUiman  was  one  of  the  earliest 
American  lecturers  on  fcientific  subjects  to 
large  miscellaneous  audiences.  He  had  for 
many  years  given  pnblio  leotnres  in  New  Har 
ven,  on  chemistry,  geolo^^y,  and  allied  tojdcs, 
to  audiences  of  citizens,  and  with  excellent  ef- 
ftct  in  promoting  a  taste  for  acienoe  and  a  de- 
sire for  its  advaiu  enieiit.  Tu  May.  ]8"4,  he  %vafl 
invited  to  Hartford,  to  deliver  a  popular  course 
on  icientifio  sabjects,  and  in  September  follow- 
ing to  J^owell.  In  1835  and  1886  ho  gave  more 
extended  courses  in  Boston  and  New  York.  In 
1839  he  opened  the  Lowell  instituto  of  Boston 
byaoonrse  on  geology,  and  in  theft  BQooeeding 
yeani  followed  with  courses  on  experimental 
and  theoretical  chemistry  in  the  same  institu- 
tion. He  has  alao  delivered  repeated  courses 
of  popular  lectures  in  Thj^fon,  Lowill.  Snlern, 
New  York,  I'hiladelphia,  Buliimori,',  Bullalo, 
6t,  Lonit,  Mobile,  and  New  Orleans,  many  of 
them  illustrated  hy  Inillijint  and  interesting 
experitnents.  In  1830  Prof.  Silliiuan  published 
a  text  book  on  ^'Ohemistry."  in  2  toIs.,  for 
tlie  use  of  hi^  students;  ami  in  the  previous 
year  he  had  published  an  edition  of  Bakeweli'a 
^Geology*'  with  notes  and  appendicee,  which 
in  the  course  of  10  years  jiassid  tlirough  edi 
tions.  An  account  of  a  journey  between  Hart- 
ford and  Quebec,  made  before  the  modern  con- 
Teniences  of  travel  were  introduced,  also  ap- 
peared from  his  jit  n  in  1820.  In  1851  ho  ngnm 
visited  Europe  atlcr  an  interval  of  45  years,  and 
neiit  6  months  there.  The  narrative  of  tins 
jommey,  replete  with  scientitic  ohser\  ations,  was 

Snblbhed  in  1853  under  the  title  uf  '  A  Visit  to 
loropein  1861"  (2  vols.  12mo.,  New  York),  and 
has  pa.ssed  through  6  editions.  In  1 853  he  resign- 
ed his, professorship,  and  was  made  ])rofessor 
emeritus ;  bat  at  the  request  of  his  colleagues  be 
continued  fo  lecture  on  pcolofry  till  June,  l^rif,. 
wiieit  ho  gave  his  closing  academic  course.  The 
rimplicity  and  moderauon  of  Prof  Silliman^s 
physical  habits  and  his  constant  activity  have 
contributed  to  give  him  a  firm  and  vigorous  old 
age,  fVee  from  mental  or  bodily  infirmity; 
and  though  now  {18fi2)  in  his  83d  year,  ho 
still  takes  a  deep  interest  in  the  progress  of 
science,  humanity,  and  freedom,  at  homo  and 
abroad.  He  is  a  member  of  numerous  Amer- 
ican and  European  sriontifle  societies. — Rkx- 
JAMiN,  jr.,  an  American  j)hy8icist,  son  of  the 
preceding,  bom  in  New  Haven,  Conn,,  Dee. 
4,  Ho  wai  graduated  at  Yale  college  in 

1837,  was  an  instructor  there  in  chemistry, 
mtnenlogj,  and  geology  from  1688  to  1847i 


and  in  1842  opened  a  laboratory  for  inHnaa 
in  analytical  ehemistxr.  In  1846  lie 

pointe  d  professor  of  chemistry  applied  to 
arts  in  the  scientific  school  of  the  college,  ooi 
the  Sheffield  scientific  school,  the  organizabc 
of  which  was  in  a  great  degree  owing  to  U 
efforts.  Ho  became  assoeiato  editor  of 
"American  Journal  of  Science,"  with  LLMbt:, 
in  1888,  and  in  1854  was  aaaoiuated  with  ?xi 
Dana  as  editor  and  proprietor.  From  IS4st. 
1854  he  was  profe&sor  ut  nudicAl  cLuiiistT; 
and  toxi<  I  1  )gy  in  the  medical  departnient  of 
the  university  of  LouisvilU-.  Ky. ;  and  in  18;^ 
he  succeeded  his  father  as  professor  of  geotik 
and  applied  chemistry  in  Yale  college,  idiieb 
position  he  still  holds.  In  ]Sr>3  he  had  chuz-. 
of  the  departments  of  chemistry,  mineni^. 
and  geology  in  tiie  crystal  palaoe  exhibbknk 
Now  York,  and  in  connection  As  it!'  Mr.  C.  E. 
Goodrich  prepared  the  lUostrati^d  BsoonI' 
and  the  **Rx>gress  of  Sdenoe  and  Ait^pidh 
lished  in  connection  with  that  exhibition.  Ii 
1851  he  had  visited  Europe  with  his  father,  vd 
prepared  from  his  notes  the  *'  Visit  to  Europe" 
pnbliMhed  in  1853.  He  was  for  a  number 
years  secretary  of  the  American  .issocialion  fct 
the  advancement  of  science,  and  Lad  charge  of 
the  pnblieatioD  of  its  "Proceedings.'*  Be  ha 
also  for  Tiumy  years  been  widely  known  m  » 
pojiular  lecturer  on  scientific  topics,  and  in  U 
native  city  as  tlic  ju  live  promoter  of  paWc 
improvements.    Beside  .-dxtut  CO  papers  in  tb« 

American  Journal  of  fecience,"  he  has  pn'^- 
lished  "First  Principles  of  Chemistry,"  a  m- 
Tilar  text  book  (Pliiladvlphia.  1846;  reviR^  it 
1856),  and  "Principles  of  Phjaicd''  (Pliii*<y- 
phia,1858;  2ded.,18C0). 

SI  LI  Til  AN,  a  name  jiroposed  by  ^'f 
Murchison  for  the  lower  s*^  ries  of  the  ioaaiiH- 
erons  rocks,  reaching  up  to  the  old  ted  803- 
stone.  (See  Geology.)  Ho  found  these  tor 
mations  largely  developed  in  a  portion  of  Wsb 
and  of  England,  which  was  once  the  kiagi* 
of  tha  Silurea,  a  tribe  of  ancient  Brit<MU^w 
hence  |l^'^^♦>  their  name  to  fhe  series. 

SILV  lAi,  ouo  of  tite  precious  mi  tiilii,  diMB- 
guished  by  its  pure  white  color,  the  hrill^'- 
lustre  it  acquires  hy  ]>i>li^liing  and  bumi^ili^»^• 
iia  maileabiiity,  and      re>i8iance  to  the  acti«« 
of  atmospheric  oxidating  agents.    As  a  clieaii- 
ml  element  its  symliol  is  Ag,  from  the  1^ 
argent  urn;  its  equivalent  is  108 ;  specific" 
ity  10.47,  or  when  hammered  10.64.  Id 
ness  it  i.s  between  copper  and  jxold,  so  that  it  l* 
easily  cut  with  a  Icnifo ;  but  alloyed  witi'  *  ^ 
tie  copper,  it  is  considerably  harder.  \ttU» 
city  is  greater  than  that  of  gold,  am'.  leMtu*^ 
that  of  platinum,  copper,  or  iron.   In  malia*' 
bility  it  is  inferior  only  to  gold,  lea\c3  b«Bf 
obtained  by  beating  of  lees  than  j^im 
inch  in  tliickness,  and  wires  also  aredrAWB^ 
of  extreme  tenuitv.    Silvor  melts  ataftU'* 
heat,  about  1,870'"  F.,  and  in  ll>is  coD(]i»<>n  li 
absorbs  oxygen  nucli.anirally  to  t\iv  (  Xtentol 
22  times  its  own  bulk;  but  in  solidiiyiu^ 
pds  the  gaB»  sometimes  with  force  snfflcMi''' 
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throw  off  particles  of  the  metal  itself.  Thig 
oflea  occurn  in  the  nrc^cess  of  capellation.  811- 
wr  wbtttt  highly  polithed  reflects  ll^t  and  heat 
more  completely  than  nny  other  metal,  and  this 
property  is  m  remarkable  that  the  metal  is  not 
melt^rd  in  tlie  focus  of  a  mirror  by  which  plati- 
rnni  ii?-.  If    !\isc<l.    Another  effect  of  tlie  snme 
property  is  a  low  radiating  power,  and  the  pol- 
m«d  metifl  eoiMeqneotly  retains  heat  bcitter 
til  fin   'fi-ncT  snbstances,  whence   its   r-r^n  ral 
preference  for  teapots  and  other  vessels  tle- 
■ipned  for  retaining  heated  Uqnidfli  Grystala 
of  silver  iiiav  be  o])t:iined  by  meltincr  a  finnntt- 
tj  of  the  metal,  and,  when  a  crust  is  formed  in 
eoolfaufT,  poaring  oot  tiie  liquid  portion  from 
the  interior ;  thia  will  then  be  found  lined  with 
eiTatals  of  cubio  and  octahedral  forms.  Bj  re- 
peated hating  and  ooolin^;  silver  assatnes  a 
crystalline  and  brittle  ci'Militit in.    Thoiiixh  nut 
oxidized  by  exposure  to  dry  or  moist  air  at  any 
temperature,  it  is  tarnished  ^y  the  small  quan- 
tities of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  usually  present, 
especially  in  the  atmosphere  of  citicsi,  and  a 
thin  film  of  Bulphuret  of  tiie  inaLal  is  formed 
tUfon  its  surface,  which  is  removed  with  diffl- 
en!fv.    Tfin  tr-nal  solvent  for  silver  is  nitric 
at  i  J,  \.  liic  !i  acta  upon  it  rajndly  even  when  di- 
Ir.'L-d  with  an  eqiud  bulk  of  water.   From  its 
i*i  >n  it  is  thrown  down  by  chlorine  emplDV- 
©d  in  t!»d  sLito  of  hydrochloric  acid  or  a  chlo- 
ride salt,  as  CMTiiinon  salt,  and  in  this  way  is 
raa<lily  sopar;itnl  from  varionc  metallic  corabi- 
natiiius.    Tho  insoluble  chloride  of  silver  may 
be  decomposed  and  the  metal  recovered  pure 
by  in'xing  it  with  j',  of  it:^  woiu'Iit  <;f  crirbonate 
of  lltm  and  half  its  weight  of  carbon,  and  ei- 
posing  the  inixtnre  to  a  white  heat  in  a  omei- 
ble.    It  m.iy  bo  treated  in  tho  same  way  with 
I  its  weight  of  black  rosin,  heating  moderately 
■o  Inn;;  as  the  flame  is  greenish  bine  and  then 
BudJvjnly  increasing  the  firo  and  nultin;;  tho 
tn^ot.   6Hver  is  scarcely  affected  by  the  alka- 
lie<(.  whether  these  are  in  solntion  or  fosed; 
and  it  i^  consequently  a  good  m  itcri  il  for  cru- 
cibles in  which  refractory  minerals  in  analysis 
arc  filled  with  caustic  potash.    The  beauty  and 
deanlino^  of  tho  metal,  and  its  being  scarcely 
affected  at  all  by  substance?*  n^ed  as  food  (ex- 
cepting e.r?s  only,  in  consequciico  of  the  sul- 
phnrt'ttv-d  hydro;ren  they  contain),  have  always 
rcndi)-^  1  silver  a  f-xvorito  material  for  plate  and 
for  a  varlo'y  of  orti;unentai  articles  in  domestic 
■nd  oereni  >!ii  il  ih  -s.    Its  ornamental  effect  is 
increa-sed  by  the  different  sort«i  of  work  appli- 
cable to  the  metal,  as  raised  work,  chasing, 
filigree,  ifcc,  and  especially  by  the  contrast  be» 
tWL  L'n  tlie  brilii mt  burnished  sui'fii  'es  alternat- 
ing with  tho  intense  whiteness  of  the  matted 
or  dead  work.  From  the  earliest  historical 
periods  It  li.i^  been  thecomnvm  medium  of  ex- 
change, and  is  now  used  as  each  among  all  na- 
tions who  recognize  a  metalHo  onrrency.  Both 
cuin^  .'I'ld  i>\.iU'  made  of  it  arc  linrdciKd  .nn<l 
rendered  more  durable  by  a  slight  admUtore 
of  copper.   From  its  grei^  capacity  of  reflection 
it  is  saparior  to  all  other  substances  for  the  fe- 
toIm  xjv. — 42  • 


fleotors  of  ligflithonses. — Silver  Is  one  of  tho  first 
metals  named  in  the  Old  TcitaiiicDt,  and  with 
gold  it  is  mentioned  among  the  valuable  poi> 
.  sessiofH  that  constituted  the  riches  of  Abraham. 
Even  in  his  time  it  was  used  in  barter,  Abra- 
ham purchasing  the  field  of  £phron  for  400 
shekels  of  silver,  which  were  weighed  out  and 
designated  as  ''current  witli  llie  merchants," 
referring  probably  to  their  heini;  of  tho  requisite 
fineness.  In  the  book  of  Job  the  distinction  in 
the  manner  of  obtaining  silver  from  veins  and 
gold  from  superficial  deposits  is  noticed  In  the 
passage  translated:  "Snrdy  tJu^o  h  a  vein  for 
the  sUver^and  a  place  for  gold  where  they  fine 
it**  The  nae  of  silver  as  a  mediom  of  eiditnge 
U  indicated  in  tho  sale  uf  Ja.so[)lj  by  his  brotliers 
for  20  pieces  of  money,  on  as  rendered  in  the 
8eptuagint,  of  sUver,  the  Hdbvew  word  fttitt// 
like  tho  French  argent,  5si;,'nifyinp  either  money 
or  sUvcr ;  and  in  the  time  of  the  famine  Joseph 
is  sidd  to  have  accumulated  all  the  silver  of 
Egypt  and  of  Canaan  in  exchange  for  com. 
As  among  tho  Ejiyptians  the  word  for  silver 
means  "  white  gold,"  Wilkinson  supposes  that 
gold  was  flrat  Imown  and  used  for  money ;  and 
this  appears  reasonable  also  from  tho  fact  of 
the  gold  being  obUiined  always  in  a  metallic 
state,  while  silver  must  commonly  bo  separated 
from  orm  in  whi(  h  tlio  metal  b  concealed,  and 
the  working  of  which  demands  some  mctal- 
Ittlgical  aikul.  The  £gyf)tians  and  Hebrews 
were  well  acqnainted  with  both,  and  employed 
them  for  a  variety  of  purposes,  as  for  jewels; 
gold  and  silver  jewels  were  broaght  by  Alm^ 
ham's  servant  to  Ikubecca.  They  wcro  also 
made  into  vases^  ringSi  trinkets,  and  fine  wire 
Ibr  embroidery  and  for  weaTing.  The  monegr 
was  in  tho  form  of  rintrs,  and  thi^  is  still  its 
shape  in  Sennoar.  Coins  were  first  made  and 
stamped,  according  to  Herodotus,  by  the  Lyd- 
ians;  brit  the  olde-t  CIreok  coins  are  tho  silver 
ones  of  .d^gino,  with  a  tortoise  on  one  side.  In 
the  time  of  Solomon  silvw  is  said  to  hare  been 
so  abundant  as  to  bo  nothing  accounted  of,  and 
the  king  had  mado  it  to  be  as  stones  in  Jemsa- 
1dm.  By  other  nations  of  antiquity  also  silver 
was  possessed  in  great  profusion.  In  Ecbatana, 
m  dc-rribed  by  Polybins.  it  wa^  larpely  em- 
ployed logethcr  with  gold  iu  ihe  form  uf  jdates 
ibr  covering  the  beams  and  ]iillara  of  tho  tern- 
pits,  and  tho  tiles  upon  the  roof^  were  of  5;nHti 
silver.  Tho  metal  was  obtained  together  with 
goM  from  various  countries,  as  Xnbia,  Ethiopia, 
Attica,  Epirus,  and  also  fVom  tlio  distant  conn- 
tries  of  eastern  Asia,  The  wealth  of  the  Span- 
ish silver  mines  was  developed  at  a  very  early 
period,  and  was  the  principal  s  ipport  of  tho 
extensive  commerce  long  carried  on  with  the 
I%«pnioiana,  Carthaginians,  and  RomtBB.  Plinj 
de=irribci?  the  openinp  of  rich  mines  bj  Hanni- 
bal one  of  which  hoid  supplied  him  wtth  silver 
to  the  amonnt  of  800  lbs.  weight  didlr,  and  was 
worked  by  horizontal  tnnnol,-*  n-achinp  a  mil© 
and  a  half  into  the  mounts.  This  was  at  Una- 
dakanal  at  the  foot  of  tlie  Siem  Merenai  in 
the  mod«pi  pvovinco  of  Cordova.  For  aevarnl 
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centaries  after  tho  fall  of  tho  Roman  empire  lit* 
Ue  tttention  was  given  to  mining  operations,  and 

until  the  lOth  oentnry  n<ifl)iiig  more  is  known 
of  the  silver  mines  of  Bpain  except  that  tlicjr. 
afforded  mveh  silver  to  the  Arabs. — The  value 
of  Hlvrr  ;i>  compared  with  that  of  gold  has 
varied  greatly  at  diiferent  periods.  M,  LC*on 
Faucher  is  of  opinion  that  originally  silver  in 
some  countries  was  worth  quite  as  niucli  if  not 
more  than:  gold.  By  tho  laws  of  Mohcm  tho 
value  of  gold  was  fixed  at  2^  times  that  of  sil- 
ver. In  the  6th  century  B.  C.  thronghont  the 
East  gold  was  worth  G  to  8  times  a«i  much  as 
silver.  In  Greece,  nocordiug  to  Herodotus, 
their  relativo  values  were  as  18  to  1;  and  in 
tho  tirne  of  Plato  and  Xeriojilion  as  10  to  1, 
which  long  continued  to  bo  tbo  case.  Ooca- 
•  aional  flnetnatioika  occurred  from  temporarjr 
and  loffil  ransos,  pucli  .is  could  now  in  tho  inoro 
general  and  rapid  intercommunication  of  na- 
'  tiona  bave  no  inftnenee  in  distorbtng  the  equi- 
librium of  tho  rates.  Tlio  abiimlancc  of  pilvor 
obtained  from  Asia,  Thrace,  and  Spain  during 
fhe  Bomaa  eoipire  eanaed  tta  vahi«  to  depre- 
ciate in  the  time  of  Thcodosius  IT.  to  of  that 
of  gold ;  but  during  the  middle  ages  and  down 
to  the  16th  century,  when  there  was  a  dcfi- 
aianojof  the  skill  required  for  working  tho  sti- 
ver ores,  tlio  vultio  of  tho  metal  was  j'j  and  r'f, 
and  oven  j\  that  of  gold.  Tho  effect  of  the 
discovery  of  tho  mines  of  the  new  world  was 
to  reduce  the  value  of  silver,  which  ft  11  as  low 
as  1^  that  of  gold  in  the  latter  part  of  tho  17th 
oentory.  In  the  18tb  oentory  ft  rose  to  about 
A,  and  in  tho  commencement  and  tho  middle 
or  the  19th  tho  relative  values  of  the  two  met- 
iii  have  fiuetnated  tnm  IB  to  15.6  to  1*— SOyer 
fbrms  thro<^  o-i  I:  ^  a  .suhoxide  (Ag,  O),  aprot> 
cnide  (AgO),  «and  a  peroxide  (AftO«).  Th9 
protoxide  ia  of  special  intereet  as  the  ba^  of 
the  8:dt3  of  tho  metal.  It  is  separated  from 
tho  nitrate  or  any  soluble  salt  of  silver  by  ad- 
dition of  on  alkaline  solution.  The  precipitate 
|a  a  brown  hydratcd  oxide,  which  parta  wi^ 
its  water  at  140^  F.  and  with  its  oxygen  nt  a 
red  heat.  It  di2>solTe8  in  ammonia,  uiid  the 
solution  bjexpoanre  to  tlie  air  deposits  a  black 
micaceous  powder  of  very  explosive  character, 
known  as  fulminating  silver.  This  most  dan- 
gerous eoTTiponnd  may  also  be  unintentionally 
produced  by  precipitating  an  ntnmoniaeal  solu- 
tion of  nitrate  of  silver  by  the  addition  of  potash. 
Another  explosive  compound  of  silver  ia  de- 
scribed in  tho  article  FuLMiN.vTKs. — With  nitric 
acid  the  oxide  of  silver  forms  the  most  impor- 
tant salt  of  this  metal,  the  nitrate,  AgONOt. 
Tho  solution,  if  jturo,  is  clear  and  colorless, 
but  it  is  immediately  stained  by  the  presence 
<^  an  organic  substance,  and  then  by  expo- 
sure to  the  light  becomes  deep  purple  or  black. 
The  skin  is  stained  hv  contact  with  it,  and  this 
property  renders  it  a  useful  ingredient  iu  tho 
washes  for  dyeing  tho  hair,  and  in  the  so  called 
indelihlo  inks,  which  however  may  be  washed 
out  by  cyanide  of  potassium.  The  crystals  ob- 
tained bj  evaporation  when  ftiaed  In  a  silver 


crucible  and  run  into  cylindrical  monldaSe 
the  sticks  of  lunar  eansne  need  as  as  ■  iiil 
Chloride  of  silver  (AgCJ)  is  proJu*  i-.]  by  ^ 
troducing  chlorine  or  a  soluble  ctdondc  i 
common  salt,  into  the  aolutioai  of  nitrals 
silver.    It  forms  a  dense  white  flocculexit  p 
cipitate,  which  becomes  block  by  txpo^^v-: 
tho  light.   Boiling  concentrated  hydnocIOr 
acid  and  strong  chloride  solutions  di«*oh.  i 
and  it  is  set  free  apain  by  dilution.  Tie 
is  produced  in  the  treatmeut  oi  tsilrer  ore*,  t.-. 
hj  a  recent  improvement,  eliminated  by  r^- 
course  to  this  property,  as  will  be  noticed  V 
low.   In  water  and  diluted  aeida  chlorid«  i  i 
silver  is  quite  insoluble,  bot  in  ammonia  ai. :  t 
eolation  of  cyanide  of  jiotacaitTtn  it  readily  o 
solves,    bilver  iu  solution  is  easily  dM«e(«d  '^2 
the  appearance  of  the  chloride  on  a^iMg  a  £rcf 
of  nitrate  of  filver.    The  salt  occurs  as  tn 
of  silver.   Iodide  of  silver  (Agl}  is  nrodane 
when  a  solnble  iodide  is  added  to  a  eoratka  «# 
nitrate  of  silver.    It  is  of  a  pale  yellow  cvfl  - 
aud  like  the  chloride  is  darkened  by  exp<.»£:=n 
to  the  light,    The  daguerreotype  process  ti 
founded  on  this  princi[ilc,  the  plat«  of  siliased 
copper  being  exposed  in  a  box  to  vf:r>*  rs  f 
iodine,  and  then  to  tho  light  retle  cicd  iriLL.  Lie 
object  to  be  represented.    Tlie  bromide  b  s£ 
similar  character  to  the  iodi<!c,  <ind  both, 
like  tlio  other  salts  of  silver,  arc  almo^  t> 
tirely  insoluble  in  ammonia. — The  comhii*^ 
tions  of  silver  with  otlier  metals  t'  »  fom  c<<f^ 
^oys  are  very  few.   For  pkt«^  and  coin  onfr 
per  is  ibdded  to  the  ^ver  to  increase  die  hud- 
nes3  in  proportions  varying  in  different  cozih 
tries.   Steel  may  be  made  to  retain  about  ^ 
of  Its  weight  of  silver,  vrhidi  improves  its  quii- 
itj\  the  alloy  is  known  as  pilvor  sfoel.  Coc- 
bmed  with  mercury,  silver  forms  the  mA 
brilliant  amalgam  for  mirrors. — ^Although  cm 
of  silver  are  comparatively  rare,  the  metal  it- 
self is  widely  disseminated  in  small  quantities 
among  other  ores,  especially  of  lead,  anij  is  de- 
tected in  minute  traces  oven  in  sea  water  uA 
in  the  a^hf^  of  various  i<l.ints.    It  is  alwajs 
present  with  native  gold,  diminishing  the  valod 
of  this  according  to  its  proportion*    Tim  h 
one  source  of  the  silver  of  commerce:  anotier 
is  the  argentiferous  lead  ores,  iu  w  ijtcb  small 
and  variable  proportions  of  sulphuret  of  sOtcr 
exist  in  conibinntion  with  the  sulphuret  of 
lead ;  and  a  third  is  tho  mines  of  native  silver 
and  of  true  rilver  ores.  The  laat,  cmnmoaif 
containing  load  and  copper,  also  pass  into  orw 
of  these  metals,  as  by  dmiinishiog  quantities  of 
silver  its  value  becomes  inferior  to  that  of  ib» 
others.    Native  silver  is  found  in  nuisses,  and 
in  arborescent  and  filiform  shapes,  in  veins 
quartz  and  calcareous  spar  traversing  themets- 
morphic  rocks  and  also  the  secondary  sand* 
stones  and  lime-tones.    The  ma«?C3  arc  some- 
times cry.staliine,  and  occasionally  prthent  dis- 
tinct cubical  and  octahedral  forma.   The  metal 
is  sometimes  almost  chemically  pnro,  as  h  tl.it 
found  with  the  native  conper  at  Lake  Superior ; 
but  it  ia  nsttaUy  more  or  lesa  aUoyed  with  etftsr 
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metab.  The  moat  fianoas  masses,  several  of 

wbtch  exico!  500  lbs.  in  weight,  have  been 
f  nnd  at  the  mines  of  Eongsberg  in  Norway, 
%ji  Freiberg,  Schneebcrg,  and  Johannseor^feu- 
flfeadl  In  SazoQj,  at  those  of  Bohemia  and  Uuq- 
rary,  and  of  Peru  and  Mexico.    Though  it  has 
rerj  rarely  bd«jn  fuuud  iu  comparative  abun- 
dant in  mines,  it  has  in  many  instaoces  by 
reason  of  its  preit  value  made  up  a  con?ider- 
able  portion  of  tL<i  richer  of  Lhtir  returns. — 
SOT«r  dance,  or  vitreous  silver,  is  the  sulphur- 
«t  of  surer  (AgS),  oonsisting  of  silver  87.1  and 
aolphar  12.9,  and  the  most  valuable  ore  of  the 
maul.    It  is  of  blackish  lead-gray  color,  of 
metallic  lustre  and  sliining  t^treak ;  hardne^  3 
to  2J^  i  6{»eoifio  gravity  7.106  to  7.36a.   It  ia 
eanl J  «nt  with  a  knife,  and  readily  melts  on 
charcoal  before  the  blowp.ipc    It  forms  a  con- 
aiderable  portion  of  the  ores  of  the  silver  mines 
of  the  Engebirge  and  of  Bnngary,  of  Keidea 
aul  Peru,  and  is  fj ml  in  Cornwall.    It  has 
boda  ftfaad  in  tome  of  the  mineral  vein-*  ou 
tile  islands  on  the  N.  coast  of  Lake  8nr<:  ri<  >r ; 
bat  these  are  not  now  worked.    Brittle  sul- 
phoret  of  silver,  or  stephanite,  is  another  valu- 
able ore  found  in  Uie  Austrian  mines,  in  Zaca- 
tecas,  Mexico,  and  in  Peru.    It  is  a  double 
rJpIiaret  of  silver  and  antimony,  when  pnro 
oiisistin^  of  silver  70.4,  antimony  14,  and  ml- 
phnr  15.6,  bat  commonly  contaminated  with 
arsenic?,  iron,  nnd  copper.    It  h;uj  a  metallic 
lustre,  iron-gray  culor,  and  black  powder;  11. 
S  to  SlS;  qi.gr.  6.27.   Dark  red  silver  ore,  or 
pyrargrrite,  ali^o  known  as  rnbv  si!%or  and 
black  ailver,  coutalu^  nearly  tht*  mmu  elements 
aa  tiM  prsoeding  ore,  but  in  ditferent  propor- 
tions, as  silver  from  57  to  60,  sulphur  from  K*.G 
to  18,  antimony  from  21.8  to  24.6.    Its  color  is 
Mack,  sometimes  approaching  ooohinesl  red, 
streak  red ;  H.  2  to  2.5  ;  sp.  gr.  6.7  to  6.9.  It 
is  common  in  the  Austrian  and  Mexican  mines. 
Chloride  of  direr  or  horn  diver  (AgOl)  is  a 
eorain  ja  or©  in  Cliili.  and  is  al?o  obtuinoJ  in 
Peru  and  Mexico;  it  has  been  met  with  in  small 
qoantities  In  many  of  the  European  mines, 
when  pnre  its  composition  I-,  ^^iIvor  75.3  and 
chlorine  24.7.  It  is  of  waxy  ap[>earance,  resin- 
cos  Instre,  color  pearl-gray,  greenish,  whitish, 
inclining  to  b!ie.  anl  bei  oming  brown  in  tlieair; 
IL  I  to  1.5 ;  sp.  gr.  5.3  to  5.5.  In  Chili  and  Peru 
it  is  of  common  occurrence  in  cubical  crystals  in 
the  gozxan  of  ferruginous  earthy  matters  that 
f  rra  th?  hacks  of  the  lodes,  and  are  known  by 
tiid  Uiune^  of  pac<n  and  coloraios.  The  variety 
of  native  amalgam  or  argental  mercnry,  jcno  w  n 
as  arquerito  from  the  mines  of  Ar^ueros  in 
Co^uimbo,  Chili,  is  au  ura  of  considerable  im- 
portance in  that  region,  and  was  long  regscd« 
ed  a?  m^^tallic  silver.    It  was  found,  however, 
by  ProC  Domeyko  of  Coquimbo,  to  contain 
ItJil  per  eenlof  merenry,  and  iu  composition 
b  consequently  repre-^ented  by  the  fornmla 
Ag«  Eg.   The  more  common  variety  of  native 
amslgim,  foond  in  spedmens  In  some  Enro- 
pcan  mines  cont.iins  silver  f?4.S,  mercury  05.2, 
and  is  represented  by  Agllgt.  Ax]gentll'eroa8 


filena  Is  paiiienlarly  notieed  in  die  ardda 
E.vD.  Galena  U  rarely  deficient  in  a  traei-  of 
silver,  and  this  is  profit^lj  separated  bv  the 
improved  process  of  Pattison  from  lead  hold- 
ing 3  or  4  ounces  of  silver  to  the  ton.  The 
yield  of  silver  ores  is  generally  rated  by  the 
number  of  ounces  troy  they  produce  to  the  ton 
of  2,8M  Ihs.  avoirdupob  or  32,667  ox.  troy. 
As  I  per  cent,  of  silver  (.01)  would  be  equiva- 
lent to  327  oz.  to  the  tun,  '6^  oz.  is  represented 
by  the  decimal  0.0001,  or  per  cent.  This 
is  not  much  less  than  the  nverasre  yield  of  the 
great  mass  of  ocm  worked  for  silver  eveji  in 
Ifozico  and  Peru;  the  great  prodnatioii  ia 
rather  to  be  attributed  to  the  immense  qoan^ 
ties  of  such  ores  than  to  their  snperior  yield. 
Bedde  the  natural  aomponnda  of  silver  enn* 
merated  above,  there  are  a  variety  cf  'fl  -^ra, 
known  rather  as  rare  minerals  tlian  as  \vorka- 
ble  ores,  though  oaeadonally  acme  of  than  are 
met  with  in  (juantities  snfficient  to  add  materi- 
ally to  the  production  of  the  mines,  l^uch  are 
the  oomMnations  of  lodtee  and  broouna  with 
silver,  other  alluvii  with  arsenic,  antimony,  and 
other  metals,  and  the  carbonate  of  silver  or  s^ 
bite.— The  eoontriea  wfaidi  prodnoe  the  great 
supplies  of  silver  in  modern  tim^  are  seen  by 
reference  to  the  table  of  the  metals  in  the  ar- 
ticle MixR,  vol.  xL  p.  528.  In  1854,  for  which 
year  the  estimates  in  the  table  were  made,  the 
total  prodnct  was  rated  in  value  at  $47,443,200, 
of  wliich  Mexico  furnished  $28,000,000;  and 
next  to  this  Pern,  $4,800,000 ;  Chili.  i4,000,- 
000;  Bolivia,  $2,080.00n;  Sp-.i"..  mcK); 
Austria, $1,440,000;  and  Great  liiiUiio.-sl.i^iO,- 
000.  The  conqnest  of  Mexico  by  Cortes  m 
1510-"20  was  soon  followed  by  the  develop- 
ment of  the  wonderfully  rich  .silver  mines  of 
that  eonntry.  The  meial  wa^  known  to  tho 
nncient  Aztecs,  nnd  was  worked  by  them  with 
exquiiite  akill  into  numerous  ornomenul  und 
naeltal  articlea;  bot  among  the  vast  mineral 
treasures  of  Monteznma  the  quantity  of  silver 
was  smaU  compared  with  that  of  gold,  and 
gave  little  promise  of  the  nnbonnded  resoaroea 
of  the  argentiferous  mines  of  his  territories, 
JDuring  tho  16th  century  Utese  were  opened 
and  extennvdy  worked  by  the  Spaniards  in 
Guanajuato,  Z:icatecas,  nnd  other  neidiboring 
districts;  and  in  the  17th  and  18th  centmica 
their  production  was  greatly  increased  by  rea- 
son of  the  greater  abundance  of  quicksilver  and 
its  more  general  employment  in  separating  the 
metal  from  its  ores.  At  the  time  of  tho  visit 
of  Uumboldt  operations  were  carried  on  in 
from  4.003  to  ."i.OOO  localities,  which  mirht  .ill 
be  included  in  about  iJ.OOO  distinct  mine^. 
These  wera  scattamd  along>the  range  of  the 
Curdilk  ras  in  8  f^ronp?,  the  principal  of  which, 
known  as  the  central  group,  contained  the  fa- 
mous mining  districts  of  Gnatuvjuato.  Caturoa, 
Zacatccns,  and  Sombrerote.  and  furnished  more 
than  half  of  all  the  silver  produced  in  Mexico. 
The  mines  of  Gnw^uato,  opened  In  1668,  are 
all  npon  the  great  vein,  known  as  the  T€ta  ma- 
dre^  in  the  range  of  porpiijritio  lulls  the  sum- 
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nits  of  which  are  from  9,000  to  9,800  feet 

above  tho  li  ve]  of  tlie  sea^  bat  only  about  8,000 
feet  above  tiie  high  plateau  of  central  Mexko 
upon  which  they  stand.  The  great  vein  b  oon- 
taiiKil  cliiffly  in  clay  slate,  and  crosses  the 
southern  slope  of  the  hills  in  a  W.  and  S. 
S.  direction,  dippinf*  with  the  slates  (the  range 
of  wliich  it  follows)  from  45°  to 48**  toward  the 
8.  W.  It  is  of  extraordinary  thickness,  often 
more  than  160  feet  across,  and  is  said  to  hare 
been  triUfd  for  about  12  miles;  but  the  pro- 
ductive portions  are  chiefly  upon  a  length  of 
about  11  miles.  Tho  vein  is  made  up  of  quartz, 
oarbooatc  of  lime,  fragments  of  day  dste,  to- 
gether with  larpt>  (juantiticsof  iron  pyrites,  find 
Sulphurots  of  lead  and  zino  with  Ruuie  ii&tlvo 
direr,  salphnret  of  lilTer,  and  red  silver.  Near 
tbe  surface  they  are  partially  decomposed  nnd 
colored  red,  whence  they  are  termed  coloradot. 
In  their  unoluuiged  condition  below  they  are 
desfijjTiated  negros  or  black  ores.  These  are  tho 
main  dependence  of  the  mines.  The  vein  Las 
been  penetrated  to  the  depth  of  aboat  2,000 
Ibet,  but  not  much  below  the  level  of  the  ]  1a- 
taan.  The  mine  of  Yalendana.  upon  a  rich 
portion  of  tbe  yefn,  has  areraged  fw  years  to- 
gether a  product  of  £320,000,  or  about  of  the 
total  product  of  the  8,000  mines  of  Mexico,  and 
i  of  that  of  the  whole  of  the  reta  madre.  The 
mines  of  Zacatecas,  opened  in  1548,  are  also 
upon  a  pintle  vein  called  tho  reta  grande,  aver- 
flsfiiif(  in  thickness  about  ZO  feet.  Tho  forma- 
tion is  of  grecnstono  un<l  clay  slate,  the  former 
the  roost  productive.  Tlio  veins  of  Catorce  are 
in  liiiu'stoue  bupposed  to  be  of  carboniferous 
»ge.  The  greatest  proportion  of  silver  in  every 
raiiiin?  dijtrict  of  Mexico  is  obtained  from  tbo 
Bulphuret  of  silver,  an  ore  of  gray  color  dis- 
seminated thron^h  tbe  quartz  matrix  in  minnte 
particles,  and  more  or  les*?  combined  with  oth- 
er metals.  The  other  varieties  of  argentiferous 
ores  are  nnmerons,  bnt  comparoUvely  small  in 
quantity;  they  are  the  chloride  of  silver,  ruliy 
silver,  native  silver,  argentiferous  pyrites,  and 
argentiferous  galena.  The  comparative  quan- 
tities of  these  at  the  ditferent  mines  is  very 
v.<ir!aMc.  Until  the  present  century  the  ore? 
have  been  extracted  altogether  by  the  rude 
methods  of  the  native  Indians.  They  brought 
tbcm  upon  their  backs  iij)  the  long  flights  of 
thousaud:^  of  roughly  formed  steps  in  loads  of 
SMO  to  880  lbs.  each,  whiU^  exposed  all  the 
time  to  the  great  heat  of  the  mine,  rcadiinc: 
from  70"  to  80'*  F.  In  1821  tho  Mexican  gov- 
ernment offered  facilitiefi  for  foreigners  to  be- 
come interested  with  tho  natives  in  tho  mine?. 
A  number  of  English  mining  companies  were 
formed,  and  operations  were  nndertaken  npon 
a  now  system  with  the  object  of  working  the 
mines  with  powerful  machinery,  and  with  all 
the  advantages  of  English  experience,  skill, 
and  capital.  The  ad\  entnres  were  almost  uni- 
veraally  onsucccssful,  the  capital  being  wasted 
ovor  extensive  areas  instead  of  being  concen- 
trated at  a  few  points,  and  the  nature  of  the 
ooontry  being  extremely  nnfavorable  for  tbe 


introdnction  of  heatry  ipacbfawry,  as  «d  « 

for  keepinf^  it  in  oppration  nnrl  repair.  ^ 
English  also  generally  aoogfat  to  coBtiQBi& 
old  deep  mines  that  had  been  alHuidiiBed,ac. 

er  than  commence  new  cxplor.'itions:  eiai  - 
result  of  cxpericn(^  in  working  tbe  »iver  ait- 
is  nnfavorable  to  the  search  for  rich  ons  rfv 

they  have  failed  to  be  profitaldc  at  the 
of  from  260  to  350  fathoms.    From  the  cpci 
ing  of  tbe  Me:dean  mines  in  the  16tb  eestB^ 
their  production  of  silver  has  exceeded  tte^ 
all  other  countries.  A  prcat  .^^timulrs  wai  ^rm 
to  it  by  tho  amalgainatinf^  process^  devt*(-J  >j 
Medina  at  that  early  period  in  Mexico,  ttt  i 
poon  attained  an  annual  rate  of  from  .*2.0<*.o^ 
to  $3,000,000.    This  cunliiiuud  ty  iucrea»t; 
in  the  18th  century  it  rose  to  $23, 000. CO'),  cisi 
Bnch  was  about  tho  production  for  the  firv; 
years  of  tho  present  century,  after  whici  s 
was  greatly  cneeked  by  tho  irar  of  ladepa- 
deiK-e.    Since  1850  it  has  increi.^ed  till  h 
of  late  exceeded  the  yield  of  all  pa*t  pcfiMift 
It  is  even  asicrted,  not  however  cn  effo. 
nutborifv.  that  the  yield  in  ISZfi  Lad  r'_- 
I'ull  $40,000,000.   the  total  product,  iron  ia 
first  working  of  the  mines  1^  tho  8paniv#t 
their  expulsion  by  the  Mexicans  in  isf 7.  ^ 
stated  from  the  records  of  the  mints  to  hin 
been  $2,028,000,000.    Tho  silver  mine*  d 
northern  Mexico,  near  the  boundary  of 
T'nited  State?,  are  pnpposed  to  be  of  c^i 
value  also,  but  their  development  has  teen  n- 
tarded  by  the  hostility  of  the  Apache  and  iV 
mancho  Indians,  who  liold  possession  of  i<r- 
tions  of  these  territories.    Mining  opersti-x? 
have  however  been  undertaken  of  late  npoo 
Kio  Grande,  and  also  over  the  Anu  ric;  n  liwii 
Arizona  territory,  the  products  of  which  ar&tt- 
ready  reaching  the  United  Btatea.  Oentral  Jmt- 
rica  poascspcs  no  silver  mines  that  are  worke. 
to  mud)  extent;  but  rich  ores  are  knova  y> 
exist  in  Hottdnras,  Nicaragua,  and  Coala  Rka 
— The  famous  mines  of  Potosi  in  P^n  (to» 
Bolivia)  were  discovered  in  1645  by  an  Iniiii: 
hnnter,  Diego  Ilualca,  who,  according  to  Aoa- 
ta,  accidentally  exposed  native  luni[  a  of  v* 
precious  metal  in  the  roots  of  a  bnsh  whicb  U 
pnlled  from  the  ground.    This  led  tothe<ii^ 
covery  of  extraordinary  quantitiaa  of  Bidil 
silver,  and  the  city  of  Potosi  soon  jspruof  tf 
in  the  barren  and  almost  inaccessible  di^rk! 
For  20  years  succeeding  ir>oT  the  annnal  pw- 
du(  tion  of  the  mines  of  this  region  was  aboc: 
12,200,000,  and  the  total  product  up  to 
present  time  is  rated  at  over  $1,800,000,001 
(See  AxDE^i,  Pekf,  aud  Potosi.)    SUver  mioii 
are  worked  in  various  parts  of  Pern,  maau  el 
them  npon  a  small  aeale  and  secretly  lor  ft( 
purpose  of  avoiding  the  govornnu  iif  dees.  In 
the  Cerro  de  Fernando  at  Uualgayoc,  atsr 
Mienipampa,  rich  ores  were  discorerra  in  IfT). 
and  there  are  now,  it  is  said.  aT'om  ].4'"0  j- s 
opened  in  the  hill.   Other  important  mitm^ 
districts  are  Gnalanca  in  HoamaUes.  Pa^ 
Lucanas,  and  Huantiyaya,    Ocrro  de  Pasco  is 
eepecially  Dunous  for  its  large  pfodoctioB.  A 
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t.O"wn  ia  boilt  upon  the  sit«  of  the  mines,  and 
opening  to  many  uf  them  are  tlirougb  the 
ifcowmiii  of  the  minera.   In  Bolivia,  beside  the 
TXiine^  of  Potosi,  are  thoae  of  Portugalete  in  the 
i^rwriikoe  uf  CliiohaBi  oelebrated  for  the  richneaa 
aCchtiroNa,  wkidh prodaoeS  toS  times  as  madi 
1*1*1  Tcr  to  t!ie  c-sxon  as  those  of  Potosi.  Other 
mines  also  are  worked  in  the  same  district.  The 
—■inaa  of  Lipes  have  l>een  verj  prodnethra,  and 
*  ?io9o  also  of  La  Plata.  Pnrco,  Caranpas,  and 
Oruro,  The  earlier  silrer  minea  worked  in  Chili 
wvTO  ki  tiM  proriBoe  of  SiDtiflgo  and'in  the  miii- 
<^ral  district  of  An]aero8,  about  17  leagues  from 
CToqnimbo.  The  produciioa  waa  not  luge,  and 
la—  alowt  eeMed  rfnee  the  openiagof  me  riali 
raines  neir  Copiapo  in  the  province  of  At4k 
•"•ama    Within  a  circuit  of  25  leagues  from 
rliis  cttr  there  are  19  silver  mining  districts,  of 
vhich  those  of  GhaAarcillo  and  Tres  Pantos 
mn  the  most  important.   The  metal  is  found 
in  a  varictj  of  combinations,  as  a  sulphurct, 
chlofidtt.  chloro-bromid^  and  iodide;  it  is 
al*c>  a^sixiated  with  arsenic,  antimony-,  and 
Kaercury,  and  is  sometimes  abniidaiit  in  a  na- 
liveatate.  The  oreaof  diffiriilt  rciurtion  have 
been  largeljtran?p('rted  to  En^'laud  to  be  there 
treated,  the  exports  in  lSo2  exceeding  5,000 
toQs;  but  works  have  since  been  constructed 
by  tlie  Enjflish  smelters  at  Caldera,  tlie  port 
of  Copiapo,  for  their  redaction.   The  mines 
«re  in  •  eomtry  difficult  of  aocesa,  quite  unpro- 
dactive  even  in  the  timber  and  fuel  rccjuired 
for  mining  purposes,  almost  entirely  destitute 
«f  water,  §aA  of  aeold  and  dreary cUaetet. — 
Of  the  silver  mines  of  Spain,  none  have  been 
ostoemed  of  importance  from  the  middle  ages 
damm  to  the  year  18t6,  except  the  mfaMe  of 
Guadalcanal  and  C.Lzalla  to  the  N.  of  Seville. 
Ib  the  16th  centuiy  they  were  profitably  worked 
by  the  govemraeat,  and  prodnoed  a]t<M^ther 
4^Xt.223  marcs  of  silver.    Ther  afterward  pass- 
ed into  private  hands,  and  in  the  be;?inning  of 
the  17th  century  are  said  to  have  produced 
daily  about  170  marcs  of  silver.   They  were 
finally  abandoned  and  the  workings  filled  with 
water.    In  lS-2o  mining  operatiuus  were  re- 
Tired  in  Spain ;  in  18S9  the  famous  silver 
mines  of  the  Sierra  Almazrera  in  the  province 
of  Almeria  were  discovered,  and  in  1840  those 
flf  Hiendelencina  in  the  prorineaof  Ooadala- 
Jar&    In  1850  the  Almajrrera  mines  produced 
40,5H  marcs  of  silver,  which  however  is  a  fall- 
isg  off  of  their  earlier  vield.   The  reins  nm 
Marly  N.  and  S.  in  finel  j  grained  clay  slates 
and  micaceous  slates,  and  contain  chiefly  argen- 
titeeoe  gakaa  with  some  ehlorida  of  nlver. 
The  ?reat  lode  of  the  .Taroso  mine  is  from  18 
to  3t  ieet  thick.   The  reins  of  Hiendelencina 
nm  K  tad  W.,  aad  are  seldom  more  than  t 
fcet  thick:  they  produce  snlphurets  and  chlo- 
ffidae  of  ailrer  nnmixed  with  lead.  By  the  ap- 
elrrteB  of  Plattieoa^  pro  earn  of  deailtreilaf 
lead  fsec  Ltxu.  vol.  cvk  t87)  to  the  product 
of  the  argentiferous  galenas  of  the  nomerooa 
Imdii^M  of  Spain,  especially  in  the  proviMM 
if  Hwab  wd  Akmaim,  a  |^  increaee  haa 


been  made  in  the  production  of  silver  in  that 
country.  Such  ores  are  the  source  of  the  silver 
obtained  in  Great  Britain ;  but  aittil  the  ioTen* 
tion  of  Pattison's  proces.s  only  those  richest  in 
silver  could  be  treated  for  this  metaL  It  ia 
oitimated  that  aft  the  preaeot  time  ftom  S  to  8 
oz.  of  silver  to  the  ton  are  obtained  from  more 
than  80,000  tons  of  lead,  making  an  aggr^gpate 
of  not  leai  than  900,000  omiew  of  iilfar  aoB^ 
ally,  wltich  but  for  this  proetM  BMt  bttf*  re- 
mained with  the  lead.  The  total  prodnedon 
hf  iUfwr  In  Great  Britain  for  the  years  named 
waaaofoOima: 
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Tlie  mines  of  Pehemnitz  and  Kremnitz  in  X.  W. 
Hungary  were  worked  by  the  Komans,  and 
after  being  abaadooed  were  reopened  in  the 
7th  or  8th  century.  These  and  various  mines 
in  Bohemia  and  other  parts  of  Austria  were 
prodoctire  during  the  middle  i^pea,  and  are 
still  profitably  worked.  The  ores  are  for  the 
most  part  argentiferous  galfinaa,  yielding  from 
SO  to  SOO  omieee  to  a  :on  of  lead.  The  moat 
celebrated  mines  are  those  cf  Joachimsthal  ia 
the  Bohemian  circle  of  Saatz,  those  of  Alten- 
berg  in  Styria,  and  SehellgadiD  in  Saltzburg. 
The  last  named  were  reopened  in  1G78,  and 
are  now  the  most  productive.  The  mines 
in  the  Tyrol  near  Brixen  were  known  in  the 
Itth  century  as  the  £1  Dorado,  and  in  1523 

f>roduced  3, SCO  lbs.  of  silver;  but  they  have 
ong  since  been  abandoned.  The  mining  dis- 
trict of  Freiber;^  in  Saxony  was  a  wQd,  raluo* 
less  region  previous  to  the  10th  centurj.  The 
shining  argentiferous  lead  ores  were  discov- 
ered fai  the  tracks  made  by  the  wheels  of  the 
Warners,  and  in  1K.9  the  voin^^  were  first  dis- 
covered and  opened.  From  that  time  they 
have  been  woriced  in  great  nomben,  and  hare 
added  not  a  little  to  the  silver  product  of  Eu- 
rope. The  yield  of  the  orea  in  silver  is  in  gen- 
eral greatertbuithatof  tbeoreeof  Ifsfxieoaiid 
Peru,  but  tlie  veins  are  coraparatirelv  small. 
In  1750  a  mass  of  native  silver  was  obtained 
Bear  IVeiberg  wei(rhing  168  lbs.  The  idnea 
of  Schnecbcrsi:  in  Saiony  were  especially  fa- 
mous for  their  large  production  of  rich  inlrer 
ovw  Ib  the  ISth  eantury.  In  Norway  aQrer 
nliiee  are  wwfcid  ift  KongriMis,  fit  nika  from 
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ChriHtianm,  tlic  rnpit  il.  Tliey  were  discovered 
in  1624,  aud  wero  uunKKliatelj  taken  po^B^ 
rion  of  by  the  erown.  The  h  igheat  yidd  of  taij 
year  waa  in  1833,  araonntiiiR  to  20,390  lbs. 
troy.  Fine  specimens  of  native  silver  are  ob- 
tained from  these  mines.  In  the  royal  musenm 
nt  Copenhagen  ore  two  specimens,  one  6  feet 
lonfT.  2  foot  broad,  and  8  inches  thick,  nearly 
all  of  which  is  silver ;  the  other,  which  is  pure, 
Isabont  18  inches  long  and  18  incho^  >  i  are. 
Anomber  of  silver  mines  were  formerly  worked 
in  Sweden;  but  at  ]>re.sont  the  ouly  one  of 
fanportance  is  the  Sala  or  Salaborg  in  West- 
mniinla,  23  leagues  N.  W.  from  Ptoclcholni. 
It  yields  rich  argentiferous  galena,  and  the  an- 
nnal  fH^net  la  from  4,000  to  6,000  marca  of 
silver.  Numerous  silver  mineri  are  found  in 
the  Ural  and  Altai  mountaiusi  especially  in 
the  district  of  Kolyvan.  The  metal  is  also 
produci  d  in  Thibet,  Cliina,  Cochin  China,  Ja- 
pan, and  other  Asiatic  countries. — The  United 
Btatea  bad  hardly  been  known  as  a  silver-pro- 
docing  conntry  until  the  discovery  of  the  Cali- 
fornia pold  mines,  when  the  pniall  proportion 
of  silver  which  accompanies  the  gold  began  to 
attain  considerable  importance  in  the  great 
production  of  that  metal.  In  Xorth  Carolina 
the  Washington  mine  in  DavidiMn  co.  has  been 
knomi  as  a  silver  mine  aince  the  year  1840, 
sometimes  affording  ores  of  great  richness,  but 
very  tiuctuating  in  quantity ;  and  the  lead  ores 
of  Pho»niXTiIle,  Peon,  (tee  Lead),  have  at 
times  ftimifhed  some  silver  also  to  the  U.  S. 
mint.  With  the  Lake  Superior  eo^per  havo  also 
been  fbnnd  nnall  qnantlnes  of  natiye  silrer,  and 
this  is  now  oollertod  in  such  amount  ns  to  bo 
regularly  received  at  the  mint ;  while  the  re- 
cently disoovlred  minm  of  Washoe  on  the  bor- 
ders of  California  and  Xovada  territory,  and 
those  of  Arizona,  add  still  larger  and  rapidly  in- 
creasing quantities  to  the  total  amount.  From 
the  retoms  of  the  U.  S.  mint  at  Philadelphia 
the  receipts  of  American  silver  for  the  yenr 
ending  Juno  1,  1861,  omonnted  to  $600,000, 
derived  as  follows:  from  the  Waslioe  region, 
$200,000;  from  Lake  Superior.  $13,000  ;  from 
Arizona,  $12,000;  from  North  Caroliuii,  $6,000 ; 
and  from  the  gold  of  California  and  Colorado, 
$3G0,000.  The  Wnshoo  mines  arc  situated  nloiiL,' 
a  range  of  hilis  lying  just  below  the  Sierra 
Nevada  on  ita  E.  ride.  The  region  baa  for 
some  time  been  known  as  prodneinc;-  {jold,  the 
value  of  which  was  deteriorated  by  its  large 
percentage  of  rilTer.  Towud  the  close  of 
1859  the  discovery  Wiia  made  of  veins  of  arj^en- 
tiferoHs  gidcna,  some  of  which  contained  very 
largo  pro[)ortions  of  silver.  Great  excitement 
was  produced  tbrougfaont  California  by  this 
discovery,  and  during  the  yenr  1800  a  l.irpo 
emigration  set  in  to  the  wild  territory,  and  a 
eonsiderable  nnmber  of  mines  were  opened 
npon  veins  of  n  permanent  character.  The  dis- 
trict is  about  100  m.  N.  E.  from  Sacramento, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  SiOTra  Nevada,  in  tha 
valley  <>f  the  upper  portion  of  Cnrson'.i  river ; 
its  outlet  is  in  this  direction  to  San  Francisco, 


Tlie  fiilicious  and  otherwise  compTrx  chare: 
of  the  ores  renders  them  very  difficnk  t»i 
dnee,  and  through  want  of  proper  iratala. 
cal  works  and  skill  in  the  country  they  i:: 
been  transported  to  the  Pacilic  coas: .  and  ib 
ped  to  New  York,  and  thence  to  En^iheot  i 
many  of  them  contain  silver  to  the  mjn&mt 
$2,000  per  ton,  tli«^  r"«t  of  transportntiofj  jj  :^ 
a  largo  item  iii  cu(ii|<ariMjn  with  iL<rir  t:l-. 
Thoamoimtof  silver  reported  above  nareee- a 
from  these  mines  is  but  a  very  «TOall  portiM  v 
their  actual  iirodnet.    The  Arizona  mioest-'^ 
near  the  GUa  river,  in  a  silver  mininc  i:str?: 
formerly  occupied  and  worked  1  y  th^  Hii 
icons,  from  which  they  were  driven  by  ti«  ia- 
dians.  8inee  the  conntry  came  into  tiba  fwmt 
sion  of  the  United  States,  a  number  of  the  cid 
mines  have  been  reopened  by  companies  ko 
cd  in  Olncinnatl,  ifew  Torlc,  and  8t  Lrb 
Gnaymaf,  the  chief  j>ort  of  the  pxilf  of  Cs^ifcr 
nia,  is  the  outlet  of  tlie  district,  the  mines  be  li 
from  270  to  490  m.  N.  of  it  in  a  region  to  'it 
N.  and  S.  of  Tucson.   The  mines  of  the  Soz  jt. 
company  of  Cincinnati,  about  75  ni.  S.  of  Ti~ 
sou,  were  opened  in  1858,  and  Lave  prodacic 
a  considerable  amount  of  silver,  nrfaica  is  mf^ 
rated  at  the  smelting  works  of  the  rompsny- 
Arivaca,  7  m.  from  the  mines.    The  Maritv:; 
company  of  New  York  commenoad  openJiiei 
70  m.  N.  of  Tucson  in  18C0.  upon  veins  rfr: 
reous  copper  ores  that  contain  variabto  qms^ 
tities  of  silver,  worth  teum  $40  to  $60  pvia. 
Other  mii>cs  also  are  in  operation  in  the  sar- 
region,  and  it  is  probable  that  this  will  eva- 
tnall J  beeome  of  eonnderable  impottaaea  Is 
its  production  of  silver ;  hut  at  present  itfnfc:> 
aerious  drawbacks  in  the  thioneaa  of  ji«|ki» 
tion,  tito  aridneia  of  the  cBnuite  and  eaaw- 
quent  want  of  fertility  of  the  Eoil,  its  ren 
ness  from  the  coast,  and  its  liability  to  th«  c- 
cursions  of  hostile  Indians. — Metallvnie  Treii- 
mtnt.  The  methods  of  separating  sUwftoK 
it«i  ores  are  based  either  upon  forminjr  s'^fl'- 
gam  of  the  metal  with  mercury,  and  tiiUi 
ning  it  oat  in  a  fluid  state,  as  in  the  treatuKit 
of  irold  ores,  or  on  bringinp  it  into  coinbiiulieQ 
with  lead  by  fusion,  and  afterward  ^epartfiag 
the  two  metals  by  cupollation.  Asthedlffi^ 
Iiowever,  unlike  poM,  is  not  for  the  monptt 
already  in  the  metallic  state,  the  amalgam^ti!^ 
procesa  is  made  more  eomplieated  by  tbe  pH-  i 
mary  operation*?  required  to  break  tip  its  chv.i-  ' 
cal  combiDations.   The  ores  of  Mexico  toi 
Pern  are  treated  by  both  procewea;  boteDlr 
about  an  eighth  of  the  silver  of  Mexico  i*ot 
tained  by  smelting.    TIjo  rich  ores  are  pick&^ 
out  from  the  heaps  as  the  products  of  the  mist 
are  broken  up  with  hammers,  and  are  resertdl 
for  the  furnaces;  but  the  jrreat  mass  of  tin 
ores  are  destined  for  tlio  amalgamation  heipi 
The  ftimaees  are  small  blast  furnaces  such  a.< 
nre  in  use  in  Germany,  with  charcoal  for 
fuel,  and  the  charges  consist  of  the  crttsbett 
ores  mixed  with  au^  and  residnaa  of  fomer 
smeltings,  tojrether  with  lithanre  or  oxide  of 
lead  and  a  little  iron  ore  and  lime.  The  pre- 
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c^ma  ia  an  expensive  one,  amounting  to  £15  to 
per  ton,  except  in  a  district  like  Timapan, 
wlicre  lead  ore  U  abundant.    Soma  of  the 
t.jfcl>liahment3  lor  reduclnsr  the  ores  are  of  great 
extent  and  very  coiii{iLte  in  their  arrange- 
TJicnt-s;  thor  are  callc«l  hnrlt  iidas  tie  hcnrfij-io 
or  haciendas  dc  plata.    The  Hacienda  de  Regla 
mJt  Real  del  Monte  contains  both  smelting  and 
urual^.i'nritin;];  works ;  that  in  Frc?nillo,  33  m. 
from  Zticateca^,  is  the  largest  for  amalgamat- 
ing only,  covering  a  space  within  walls  of 
1,370  h'j  1,120  {vvt.    TIio  amalgamation  pro- 
oeas  was  invented  in  Mexico  ia  1557  by 
lomd  de  Medina.  Thongli  a  rnde  method.  It  is 
perhaps  the  best  for  these  regions,  where  the 
ores  are  abundant  and  poor,  Labor  cheap,  fuel 
•cxircc,  and  mechanical  operationa  must  neces- 
Mrily  be  of  the  rudest  character,  with  little  aid 
from  writer  or  steam  power.  The  ores  brought 
up  from  the  wines  having  been  assorted,  and 
tn«  hast  selected  for  smelting,  the  rest,  in  which 
the  silver  even  when  in  the  native  state  is  almost 
miiTersally  In  too  small  quuuLity  to  be  visible, 
is  oraahed  bj  rade  stamping  machines,  and  Is 
then  pronn  l  witli  water  to  fine  slime  or  mud 
in  the  muchiae-i  called  arrostres,  numbers  of 
which  are  usually  arranged  under  a  covered 
shed,  and  each  worked  by  two  raulcs.  (See 
AunASTUz.)   The  finer  tlie  grinding  the  more 
readily  is  the  silver  afterward  separated,  and 
the  lesi  the  lo>3  of  tnercnry  in  the  sub'^equont 
operations.   The  tine  paste  ia  turned  into  ^its 
And  left  for  some  days  to  dry  to  snitable'eonaist- 
ence.    It  is  then  spread  out  in  circular  hoaps 
of  30  to  50  feet  diameter,  and  nearly^  a  foot 
deep,  npon  the  extensive  floors,  which  are 
Homotltnes  laid  witli  boards  and  calked,  and 
sometimes  are  paved  with  flat  stones.  To  each 
laeap  of  aboat  60  tons  is  added  in  the  centre 
about  150  bushels  of  impure*  salt,  and  this  is  then 
well  intermixed,  first  by  shovels  and  then  by 
treading  of  horses  or  mules.   The  next  day  the 
treading  Is  repeated  for  an  hour,  when  from  I 
tiy  I  per  cent,  of  calcine'!  and  pulverized  pvri- 
tuus  copper,  called  magUtral,  is  added  und 
thoroughly  incorporated  into  the  mass  by 
treadin;^'.    The  magistral  contains  from  8  to  10 
per  Ctiut.  of  sulphate  of  copper,  and  as  much 
salphate  of  iron,  which  are  the  active  in;;ro- 
dients  in  tite  chemical  reactions  that  take  place. 
The  smaller  quantity  is  required  in  cold  weath- 
er, the  larger  quantity  in  summer,  and  with 
richer  orc>,  as,  very  singularly,  in  winter  tbo 
heaps  become  hotter  than  in  the  summer.  If 
the  neat  throws  too  great  it  is  cheeked  by  intro- 
dncin?  litae.    The  mercnry  U  next  added  by 
filtering  it  through  a  canvas  bag  all  over  the 
heap,  and  this  too  u  incorporated  by  shovels 
and  by  treading.  It  is  turned  over  and  trotldon 
anew  every  other  day,  and  more  mercury  is 
added  each  time  till  the  heap  has  received  the 
established  'juantity.    This  is  a-certained  by 
oocasional  te^ts  which  the  superintendent  or 
&aoguer&  makes  by  panning  as  in  gold  wash- 
iag,  judging  from  the  a|>i)earance  of  tlio  amal- 
gam ana  Uie  quicksilver  whether  any  more  of 


the  latter  is  required.   In  Zacatccas,  for  ores 
yielding  from  «>  to  36  ounces  to  the  ton,  the 
t(jta!  nirmint  of  mercury  employed  upon  each 
heap  of  60  tons  b  1,620  lbs.    lu  summer  from 
12  to  16  days  are  required  for  the  completion 
of  the  process,  and  in  winter  from  20  to  25; 
but  in  other  parts  of  Mexico  it  sometime  oc- 
cupies from  6  weeks  to  S  months.  The  amal- 
gam is  recovered  by  a  system  of  wnsbinfr  similar 
to  that  practised  in  collecting  gold.   The  pre- 
pared materials  are  introduced  into  drcular 
vats  built  in  masonry,  each  about  8  feet  deep 
and  9  in  diameter.   A  vertical  central  shaft 
carrying  borizcnital  trms  is  made  to  rotate  in 
each  one,  stirring  up  the  contents,  wbilo  a 
stream  of  water  drcQlates  through,  carrying 
over  the  top  the  lighter  muddy  portions.  The 
operation  is  also  performed  hj  men  treading 
the  slimes  in  a  current  of  water.  The  amalgam 
collects  in  the  bottom,  and  from  time  to  time 
is  allowed  to  flow  out  i^to  another  smaller  ap- 
paratn*?  of  similar  const  ruction,  where  it  is  fur- 
ther worked.   It  is  at  last  collected  in  a  leather 
bag  with  a  canvas  bottom,  and  beinff  wen 
squeezed  the  free  mercnry  passes  through,  car- 
rying a  little  silver  with  it,  while  the  mass  re- 
mains In  a  semi-solid  state  In  the  bag.  The 
mercnry  is  used  for  the  next  operation,  and  the 
amalgam  is  moulded  into  wedge-shaped  blocks, 
each  of  about  80  lbs.  weight,  which  are  piled 
upon  each  other  on  nn  iron  plate  in  tlio  build- 
ing called  the  burning  house.   When  sufficient 
heaps  are  colleoted,  they  are  eovered  wiUi  a 
great  iron  bell,  which  is  1 -t  down  over  them 
from  the  roof  and  carefully  luted  round  the 
edge.  An  Iron  pipe  passes  down  through  the 
centre  of  tlie  plate  Into  u  cistern  of  water  be- 
neath. A  fire  of  charcoal  is  kept  burning  dar- 
ing a  night  dose  around  the  bell,  and  the  heat 
of  this  drives  off  the  mercury  in  vapor  down 
the  pipe  and  into  tbo  water,  where  it  is  con- 
densed and  finally  recovered.    The  silver  is 
found  in  solid  masses  when  the  bell  is  raised 
up.    It  is  weiprhed.  and  then  usually  cast  into 
iugots  or  bars  of  SO  or  90  lbs.  each.    The  pro- 
cess is  a  wasteful  one  for  mercury,  every  100 
lbs.  of  silver,  it  is  stated,  involving  a  loss  of 
from  130  to  IjO  lbs.  uf  mercury.   This  occurs 
in  the  amalgamating  heaps  ttcm  the  conver- 
sion of  portions  of  the  mercnry  into  the  proto- 
chloride  or  calomel,  which  is  atterward  washed 
away  with  the  earthy  matters.  It  has  been  ea» 
timated  that  the  total  expenditure  of  mercnry 
in  this  proc^  during  the  17th  and  18th  cen« 
turies  amounted  to  6,000,000  cwt  Tlie  eheoi- 
ical  chanpre<?  that  take  place  arc  somewhat 
complicated,  but  are  commonly  explained  as 
follows:  The  sulphate  of  copper  of  ttie  magis- 
tral and  the  common  salt  mutually  decompose 
each  other,  becoming  chloride  of  copper  and 
sulphate  of  soda.  The  metallle  f^ver  present 
converts  the  chloride  of  copper  into  the  sub- 
chloride,  combining  itself  with  the  chlorine 
liberated.  The  dicniorlde  of  copper  in  contact 
with  snlphuret  of  silver  is  dissolved  in  the  so- 
lution of  common  salt,  and  is  then  converted 
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into  salphuret^  while  the  silver  becomes  a  chlo> 
rid«.  Th«  UMFeury  then  reacts  upon  tite  silver 
salt,  ptving  rise  to  the  fonmrir  i  of  the  silver 
amalgam  euid  the  protoohlondu  of  mercary  or 
MkmeL  An  exeew  of  magistral  prodaoea  an 
excess  of  rhloride  of  copper,  the  effect  of  which 
is  to  divide  the  mercury  into  very  minute  glob- 
nleiL  When  this  is  observed,  mm  h  tdded  to 
decompose  the  excet^s  of  clilorido  of  ci>iiiii.r, 
which  otherwise  would  reconvert  the  silver 
into  ehlorMe  and  the  mercury  into  calomel. 
The  rationale  of  the  process  is  differently  given 
by  some  aathoritic^*.  The  amulpanmtitij^  ])ro- 
cess  is  carried  on  upon  a  large  scale  at  Frei- 
berg in  Saxony,  upon  a  plan  differing  from  the 
Ameriran  clueflyin  tlic  6ubstitut!.>n  of  Tnecliati- 
ical  moving  power  aiid  futjl  lor  lunmial  labor. 
The  different  character  of  the  ores,  however, 
involves  some  modifu-fttionH  of  the  American 
method.  They  contain  a  great  variety  of  other 
metala  iwside  silver,  as  lead,  copper,  antimony, 
arsenic,  iron,  zinc,  nnd  somt'ti:ncs  bijimutli. 
gold,  nickel,  and  cobalt.  The  presence  of  lead 
to  the  extent  of  more  than  7  per  cent  is  detri> 
mentAl  to  tho  anmlgamutinR  process,  and  of 
eopper  of  more  than  1  per  cent.  It  ia  necessary 
therefore  to  guard  against  this  exoesa,  and  the 
ores  rejected  in  assorting  the  heaps  ai*o  treated 
by  another  method.  The  proportion  of  silver 
required  is  abont  80  oz.  to  the  ton,  and  of  iron 
pyrites,  to  ^imish  sulphur,  about  one  third  of 
the  whole  mass.  The  olject  of  tlio  sulphur  is 
to  decompose  thu  chluridu  of  sodium,  which  Lj 
afterward  added,  and  thus  generate  chlorine. 
The  mass  is  reduced  to  powder  by  stamping, 
and  is  then  mixed  and  thoroughly  incorporated 
with  iV  wei^t  of  common  salt.  The  mix- 
ture is  roasted  in  a  calcining  furnace,  first  nt  a 
low  red  heat  and  with  constant  stirring.  Fumes 
of  anenio  and  oxido  of  aDtibnony  appear  as  the 
heat  is  raised,  at  d  these  carrying  over  with 
them  some  silver  condense  and  are  collected 
fai  the  receiving  charabera  above  the  fhmaco. 
The  iron  i)yrite8  and  other  sulpliurets  are  ne  xt 
decomposed,  the  sulphur  burning  with  a  bluish 
flame  and  (^^iving  off  vapors  of  sulphurous  add. 
These  finally  cease,  and,  the  heat  being  raised 
to  full  redness,  are  puccecded  by  vapors  of 
chlorine  and  of  chloride  of  iron.  By  tlic  chlo- 
rine thna  produced  about  86  per  cent,  of  tho 
silver  is  converted  into  a  chloride.  From  4  to 
6  hours  are  8i>ent  in  roasting  each  charge  of  3^ 
to  4i  owt  The  roasted  materials  takm  from 
the  furnace  nrc  next  screened,  and  tho  coarser 
portions  ore  broken  up  and  again  roasted  for 
two  hours  with  9  per  cent,  of  common  salt. 
The  finer  are  pround  in  a  mill  and  bolted  till 
reduced  to  impalpable  powder.  This  is  intro- 
dnoed  in  charges  of  half  a  ton  each  intorevolv- 
!riu'  horizontal  ca!<ks,  togetlier  with  about  S3 
gallons  of  water  to  each  cask  and  f^om  78  to 
100  lbs.  of  aorap  iron.  After  revolving  slowly 
for  an  hour  or  two  the  casks  are  stopped  and 
examined.  More  water  or  ore,  as  may  be  re- 
quired, is  added,  and  also  5  cwt.  of  mercury. 
The  rotation  is  then  renewed  and  kept  up  for 


18  hours  at  the  rate  of  20  to  25  tarns  amia^ 
The  casks  are  occasionally  examined  to  iaavi 
n  rifrht  consistency  in  tin.-  cliMrg^e*^.  Tlit  et-r. 
of  the  metallic  iron  first  added  is  to  re4Bc«  ui 
sesqnichloride  of  iron  in  the  mixtnre  to  fovbi- 
chloride,  with  the  view  of  guiirdiug  o^airLStil. 
conversion  of  the  mercury  into  protocblocidt. 
The  excess  of  iron  afterwivd  aM»  in  dee<an|K» 
ing  the  <  hloride  of  filver,  the  dichlonde  s:d 
the  Kulphote  of  copper,  and  thus  facilitiitei  t^- 
production  <rf  the  anml^am  of  silver  and  cv; 
per.  The  amalgamati«>n  being  completed,  tie 
casks  are  filled  entirely  whli  water  ^ira!  r?/*.'. 
to  revolve  2  hours  lunger  nt  a  raie.  T-'j 

collects  the  amalgam  to^ather.  s^o  tltat  itaa 
he  run  off  throiifrli  an  openiu)^'  in  the  lower  ait 
of  tho  casks,  and  lu  it  is  afterword  added  tLit 
obtained  in  washing  up  tho  other  contcnu  t.f 
tho  casks.   The  amalgam  is  s<jueczed  throufi 
a  bag,  the  excess  of  mercury  is  retumeU  to  tlw 
next  operation,  and  the  solid  •mulgafri  Is  tsft 
fyir  distillation.    It  c«>ii>i>t3  of  r.hoM*  S4  j's' 
cent,  of  mercury,  11  of  bilver,  3^  of  copper, 
and  1  of  antimony,  lead,  zinc,         It  b  ecl- 
h<  ted  in  ijuantitits  of  3  to  5  cwt.  and  ftbev-i 
in  iron  trays  arranged  one  above  another  apc« 
a  tripod  of  iron  bars,  which  stands  in  a  troo^ 
of  water.  A  tall  hell  is  let  down  over  thb  ir,^ 
a  fire  is  made  around  its  upper  portion.  T.a 
mercury  volatilized  by  the  heat  iva^cs  ti# 
metals  and  settles  down  in  tho  water,  where 
it  is  iilterwurd  recovered.    The  ppongy  mttJ- 
lic  residuum  is  then  fused  in  crucible*  and  rr 
into  ingots,  to  be  purified  by  subsequent  open- 
tion*).     The  fumes  formed  in  the  calcinx** 
process  are  oc'cattionally  colkctvd  and  prottd 
up  together  with  the  crucibles  eniploy^^d  b 
refining  the  silver,  and  the  product  i*  c&rritii 
to  tho  amalgamation  cai»ks.    The  unavokk- 
hle  loss  of  saver  not  senarated  tnm  the  eifs 
by  this  procces  is  fonnu  to  bo  from  5  to  I 
per  cent,  of  that  they  contained ;  and  the  las 
of  mercury  is  only  about  ^  part  of  the  el- 
ver obtained,  the  j^reat  ."^avin^  in  this  over  tLc 
results  of  the  American  process  being  dee  to 
the  reduction  of  the  chloride  of  silv  cr  by  tit 
iron  and  not  by  the  mercury. — Some  imi>ort£tt 
improvements  have  recently  been  introduced  b 
Europe  in  treating  silver  ores,  by  which  the 
use  of  mercury  is  entirely  dispensed  with.  Bj 
one  method,  after  the  ore  has  been  first  roasted 
by  itself,  and  then  witli  common  salt,  it  i*  di- 
gested in  a  concentrated  solution  of  the  smt 
salt.    This  dissolves  tho  chloride  of  silver,  r-'i 
when  diluted  lets  down  that  which  it  iiad  tsk«3 
up.    But  instead  of  thus  separating  the  chio* 
ride,  it  is  found  better  to  di^'e^t  the  ^uhation 
upon  metallic  copper,  which  causes  precipits- 
tion  of  the  metallic  sliver  with  fbnnaiioa  of 
chloride  of  copper.    Tho  presenro  of  tliis  salt 
in  solution  does  not  interfere  with  the  use  of 
the  liquid  npon  fresh  portions  of  ore.  Another 
])roceys  is  conducted  witliout  converting  the 
silver  into  a  chloride.    The  powdered  sulphur- 
ous ores  are  roasted  to  the  complete  docompo 
sition  of  the  wdphateaof  iron  ana  eopper,  wldi 
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the  sulphate  of  6il%'er,  which  is  Qoafiected  br 
the  high  temperature,  remains  in  Um  mni.  It 
i»  then  <li-><>lve<l  out  by  boiling  water  and  pre- 
cipitated b/  metallic  copper.  Both  processes 
liare  been  extensively  practised  In  England. — 
The  trcitmcnt  of  tlie  varions  n-r nriferotis  lead 
and  copper  ores^  from  which  tli*)  ^Urer  is  to  be 
•efutrated,  in  diflbrent  cotmtries,  end  U 
varied  according  to  the  peculiar  characters  of 
the  ores.  Thelead  or  the  copper  is  hrst  ob- 
tiUiied,  carrying  with  them  the  eOver,  ▼Itieh  is 
aiterwaril  s-parattd  by  cupellation,  liquation, 
or  otherwise.  Sbme  argentiferoos  galenas 
having  a  low  prodnee  of  feed  and  a  nneloiw 
^angne,  such  perhaps  as  the  Waslioe  Pilver  ore?, 
are  reduced  at  Olausthal  in  the  iiarlz  by  a 
Q>ecial  method  designed  to  avoid  the  formation 
<if  oxide  of  lead  in  the  smelting  furnace,  which 
eombinincT  with  tho  «i1ic.i  present  produces  a 
▼itreous  s4ag  extremely  diliieult  of  reduction. 
A  mixture  is  oonaeqaeotljimde  of  the  crushed 
ore  with  various  secondary  products  obtained 
aX  difTereut  stages  of  the  process  t^^ther  with 
ft  cpantity  of  granulatea  cast  iron ;  and  the 
Pinon  is  condncted  in  a  small  blast  famace  20 
to  25  feot  high  and  abont  3  feet  in  diameter  at 
the  widest  pert,  with  the  edmiarion  of  no  more 
air  than  is  neceasarr  to  keep  up  tho  fire.  The 
prooe»  as  d^ribed  by  Keguault  is  given  in 
PiiiIIip9*8  **lfanne]  of  HetiUIargy,''  p.  010.^ 
An-irhor  ncT  method  of  desilverizing  argon- 
tifiirous  lead,  beside  that  of  Pattison,  has  re- 
cently been  ^trodaoed  in  aome  of  the  Eng Hall 
metaUarj^cal  works,  where  it  h  known  an 
Parke's  procesa.  It  is  based  on  the  property 
pos^Mseo  hj  metaltiG  idno  of  telcing  up  the  sif> 
vcr  from  the  ni  It' d  aietal,  and  forming  with  it 
a  scum  which  lloats  upon  the  surface  of  the 
metollie  bi^  The  lead  treated  by  this  pro- 
cem  commonly  contains  10  to  15  oz.  of  silver 
per  ton.  It  is  m(>lt€d  to  the  amount  of  6  or  7 
ton^  in  a  large  cast  iron  pot,  and  some  zinc  is 
melted  in  viother  pot  attached  to  it.  The  lead 
bc':n;r  fi'?ayeJ.  rinc  U  added  in  tho  proportion 
of  from  1^  to  2  lbs.  to  each  ounce  of  silver,  and 
the  alloy  is  well  stirred  for  an  hour  to  two 
hours.  The  fire  is  then  allowed  to  go  down, 
and  the  metal  is  le!\  for  the  sonm  to  rise.  As 
it  f  Trns  it  is  taken  out,  stralaed  wMt  a  per^ 
for.4tcd  ludle  aa  in  Pattison's  ])rof^ea<«.  and  re- 
moved to  a  sloping  iron  retort,  wiiich  is  heat^nl 
to  meit  the  lead  taken  np  with  the  scam.  As 
this  fuse^  it  flows  down  into  a  mould,  cnrrvirrjc 
with  it  silver  to  the  amount  of  about  1,000  oz. 
to  the  ton.  This  le  immediately  eofMlled. 
From  the  rCM  liies  found  in  tho  retort  the  zinc 
is  ezpelied  by  distillation,  and  abont  h^  the 
vliole  employed  is  thus  recovered,  and  more 
silver  remains  behind,  together  with  any  lead, 
copper,  nickel,  that  may  have  been  present. 
Tho  lead  in  the  east  iron  pot,  after  the  removal 
of  tho  crust,  is  bdled  out  into  a  gutter,  which 
conducts  it  into  a  reverbcratory  furnace  with  a 
cast  iron  bottom,  where  it  is  kept  fbr  some 
hours  at  a  low  red  heat  in  order  to  drive  off 
the  kst  traoee  of  zinc  It  is  then  ki  into  an 


iron  pot  and  boiled  with  green  wood,  as  in  the 
purifying  of  copper  and  tm.  The  lead  is  said  to 
l>e  thus  ohtaincu  very  pure,  and  with  a  ©f 
about  one  per  cent.--C)opper  ores  containing 
silver  are  commonly  redooed  by  ■ome  of  the 
methods  of  treating  copper  ores  to  the  condi- 
tion of  "  black  copper/'  and  this  when  it  con- 
tains as  m«eh  aa  .Qw  of  tDver  to  aabndlted  to 
the  process  of  liquation  or  sweating.  It  is 
melted  with  3  to  4  times  its  weight  of  lead,  at 
leaet  480  thnee  tiiat  of  tlie  stiver,  and  the  aUof 
U  cast  into  cjikcs  or  disks.  These  are  then 
eabiected  to  a  carefully  regulated  heat,  not 
annoiettt  to  melt  flie  oopper,  and  the  lead  grad- 
nally  sweats  out,  bringing  with  it  nearly  all 
tho  silver  and  a  little  copper.  A  spongy  resi- 
due of  copper  remains  behind,  containing  a 
littlo  lead.  This  is  oxidized  by  roasting,  and 
the  copper  is  then  refined. — The  principal  u«ies 
of  silver  have  alruady  been  mentioned  in  the 
courseof  this  article;  see  also  Coin^  VASA-rsO' 
METAT.r.xrBOT,  Mint,  Platx,  and  Platsd  MAxr- 
facti'i^e:.  The  silvering  of  metallic  articlei;  is  ^ 
sometimes  cheaply  performed  by  decomposing 
the  chloride  of  silver  upon  their  sarface.  For 
this  purpose  1  part  of  Uic  pulverized  chlurido 
h  mixed  with  8  parts  of  pure  pearlosh,  1  of 
washed  whiting,  and  1|  of  common  salt.  Tlio 
metallic  surface,  being  thoroughly  cleaned,  is 
nihbed  with  eolfc  lemer  or  cork  moistened 
with  water,  and  dipped  into  the  coniposiiion. 
It  must  then  bo  thoroughly  washed  with  water, 
dried,  and  immedtatfl^  Tarnished.  Another 
method,  after  the  article  has  been  dcan-ed  by 
dipping  it  for  a  moment  in  nitric  acid  in  order 
to  remove  ihe  film  of  oxide,  whic^  always 
forms  from  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  is  to 
rub  over  the  surface  a  mixture  of  luO  parts  of 
cream  of  tartar,  10  of  chloride  of  silver,  and  1 
of  corrosive  sublimate.  Metallic  silver  powder 
precipitated  by  copper  is  also  used  in  a  similar 
way,  mixed  with  two  parts  of  cream  of  tartar 
anil  as  much  common  salt.  Tho  surface  ia  thea 
washed  in  tepid  water  having  an  ji!kn!=r>e  reac- 
tion, then^in  pure  water  slightly  warm,  and  is 
finally  wiped  and  dried.  "Dry  silvering**  la 
the  application  of  silver  amalgam  to  the  snr- 
face  and  expelling  the  mercury  by  heat.  Brass 
buttons  are  silvered  with  a  composition  uf  9 
07  r!il  iride  of  silver,  1  f^r..  r-^rnj-iive  .sublimate, 
3  lbs.  common  salt,  and  H  lbs.  solphate  of  zino, 
made  into  a  paste  with  water.  The  hnttona, 
being  well  cleaned,  nrr  -rncirrfl  nr-  rwith  this, 
and  exposed  to  a  moderate  heat,  which  is  final- 
ly raised  to  redness.  Tor  sOverplate  and  eolna, 
the  greatest  hardness  i^  ohtained  with  j  of 
copper.  (See  Allot,  and  Co»a.)  The  color- 
ing eftet  of  the  baser  metal  is  often  removed 
from  the  surfire  hy  the  process  called  ''•  whiten- 
ing." The  article  is  heated  nearly  to  redness 
tn  ot^er  to  ondiie  the  copper  upon  the  outside 
in  contact  with  the  air,  and  it  is  then  plunged 
while  still  hot  into  water  acidulated  with  nitric 
or  sulphuric  acid.  Tliis  removes  the  oxide  of 
copper,  and  leaves  the  paroles  of  pure  silver 
of  a  Uaadied  or  dead  white  appeanmcs^  wUeh 
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if  clesired  u  romoTed  by  burnishiog.  The 
bli&ch«d  appetntnce  of  new  coin  is  owing  to 
this  treatment  applied  to  the  blanks  Ixfore 
milling.  Articles  of  plato  are  also  deadened  or 
neltM  hf  boiling  thtm  in  bimlphato  of  potash. 

SILVERSIDE,  or  Siuveu  Fisn,  the  common 
name  of  the  small  marine  spiny-rayed  fishes  of 
the  family  aiktrittidif,  ebaraOfcerixed  by  n  pro- 
tractile mouth,  without  iKjtoh  in  upper  jaw  or 
tubercle  in  lower,  small  crowded  teeth  on  the 
pharyngeals,  the  1st  branchial  areh  with  long 
pectinations,  2  dorsals  most  commonly  distant, 
and  vcntnils  behind  pectorals;  the  eyes  are 
Very  ltu"ge.  lu  the  genus  ntherina  (Linn.)  the 
body  ia  eloiigiU:ed,  and  n  broad  silvery  band 
mns  along  each  side.  The  dotted  pilvorsido 
{A.  notata,  Mitch.)  Is  from  3  to  6  inches  long, 
greenish  brown  with  blade  points  on  the  edges 
of  the  sfales.  and  the  fins  translucent;  the  dor- 
sals are  contiguous,  the  2d  reaching  a»  far  back 
as  the  anal ;  it  is  foand  from  Kew  England  to 
South  Carolina.  It  accompanies  the  smelt  in 
epring  and  autumn  into  our  rivers,  and  is  pop- 
ularly oalled  cnpelin,  though  this  name  prop- 
erly belongs  to  tha  maf  lot  US  riIlo.<>iH.  iSeveral 
Other  species,  about  4  inches  long,  ore  found 
In  the  waters  of  tiio  sotBthem  statM  and  West 
Indies.  The  A.  Uumholdtiana  (Ouv.),  from 
Mexico,  attains  a  length  of  11  inches;  it  is 
perch-like  in  form,  witli  a  more  pointed  snout; 
oolor  gn^  nish  with  silvery  reflections,  and  the 
caudal  edu'cd  with  Idackish.  Another  Mexican 
6])e(  ie9  {A.  zomcrina,  (juv.)  lA  b  inches  long. 
More  than  20  other  species  are  descril)ed  by 
Cuvier  and  Valencienncrt  in  vol.  x.  of  tlic  His- 
toire  naiurelh  des  pomum  {lb'6b)\  they  are 
Duieh  vnlued  03  orticles  of  food;  thi^swimin 
shoals,  and  are  easily  taken  in  nets;  the  rno 
and  young  fry  are  highly  esteemed  along  the 
shores  of  the  Medltorranoan ;  the  £eah  resem- 
bles that  of  the  smelt,  whence  the  A.  preshytcr 
(Cav.)  is  often  called  sand  smelt ;  many  species, 
sidted,  are  sold  as  ssr^nes,  and  some  are  oalled 
anchovy,  a  name  properly  belon<rinp  to  the 
genus  cvfjraulia  (Cuv.)  of  the  herring  family. 

SIMBIRSK,  nn  £.  government  of  EmY>pea]i 
Russia,  bounded  N.  by  Kas^,  E.  by  Orenburg, 
S.  by  Samara  and  Saratov,  and  W,  by  Penza 
und  Nijui  Novjjorod;  area,  18,703  sq.  m.;  pop. 
in  lS5i>,  1,140,973.  The  surface  consists  gen- 
erally of  a  plain,  v-}:i'  h  rUvH  into  hills  of  about 
400  feet  in  heigiit  toward  the  E.  The  govern- 
ment is  intersected  in  the  E.  by  the  Volga,  and 
in  the  'W.  l>y  its  tributary  the  Sura.  Gypsum, 
alabaster,  limestone,  sulphur,  and  naphtlia  are 
found.  The  soil  Is  fertile  and  well  onltiyated. 
There  are  some  manufa<  tures  of  leother,  cloth, 
tallow,  potash,  and  glass.  The  inhabitants 
belong  chiefly  to  the  Greek  church,  but  there 
ere  n  few  Christians  of  other  serf  s,  and  some 
70,000  or  80,000  Mohammedans  and  people 
professing  oUier  oriental  creeds. — SmsntSK, 
the  capital,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Volira,  105  ra.  S.  8.  W.  from  Kasan,  and 
448  ni.  E.  S.  K,  from  Moscow ;  poj).  about  18,- 
000.   It  stands  in  a  oommanding  portion  in 


the  midst  of  a  wide  and  fertile  pl&in,  and  cce»- 
tains  manufact<^es  of  sosp  and  candlea  H 

churchefs,  and  a  monument  to  tlio-  hiist'^rE: 
Karamstn,  who  was  a  native  of  the  prorijoce. 

SIMEON,  the  Sd  son  of  Jacob  and  Leah. 
He  and  his  brother  Levi  wcro  piiiTty  c  f 
deception  and  ferocity  in  their  murder  of  ih 
fiheonemites  (Oen.  zzxiv.),  for  whii^  tiioy  re- 
ceived tlieir  father's  ctirsc  (Gen.  xllx.  5-T' ; 
and  it  has  been  inferred  from  Joseph's  se'ert 
ing  Simeon  as  a  hostage  (Gen.  xlii.  24),  that  he 
had  been  particularly  active  in  prouioting  tie 
sale  of  .7osc])h  to  the  TshrrMielitr"'  Tlie  cnry 
of  Jacob:  "Iwill  divide  theiu  m  Jjicob,  a^d 
scatter  them  in  Israel,''  was  fulfilled  in  regari 
to  both  Simeon  and  Levi.  (See  Levl)  Inid- 
eon's  inheritauce  as  a  tribe  was  not  n  comp»f? 
territory,  but  a  small  ^strict  within  the  limits 
of  that  of  Judal),  and  some  tract?  in  ^funnt  S«r 
and  the  district  of  Gedor.  (1  Chron.  iv.  24.  i".*, 
48.)  The  descendants  of  Simeon  amomited  « 
the  rx  dus  to  r>.t,noO;  but  only  29,200  entmd 
the  i)romie!>ed  land. 

Simeon,  Charles,  an  English  diTuie,  ban 
in  Reading  in  1759,  died  Nov.  IS,  1836.  Ht 
WAS  educated  at  Eton  and  at  King^s  colk^ 
Oambridge,  and  having  taken  orders  was  pn- 
sentcd  in  1788  to  the  living  of  Trinity  churck, 
Cambridge,  which  he  held  till  his  death,  a 
riod  of  03  years.   He  was  eminently  disiia- 
guished  for  his  unostentatious  piety,  cod  for  th^ 
assiduity  with  which  during  his  loiifr  n  in^-trr 
he  discharged  the  duties  of  a  pariih  i>rt«t. 
His  works,  filling  21  Tolames,  were  publisher] 
in  1832,  comprising  upward  of  S.nno  -It  N^too 
sermons;  and  his  life  has  been  written  by  tiw 
Kev.  W.  Cnrus  (1847). 

SIMKON  STYLITES.    See  STTi  rrr^. 

JilMFEROPOL,  or  biMruEBOPoL  (Turk.  At- 
m^thid),  a  town  of  European  Russia,  capital  of 
the  piivertiinent  of  Tauridr..  ir.  the  ri  iitie.%  sit- 
uated on  the  Salghir,  192  m.  K.  frum  UUetM. 
and  40  m.  K.  E.  fnm  6eba8to{)o] ;  pop.  SLCKN. 
It  stands  on  a  plateau  at  tlie  f<>ut  ot'  K  It  v  h'."-. 
and  consists  of  two  parts,  the  old  and  nev 
town.  The  former  was  built  by  the  Tartars  v 
very  irregularly  laid  out,  and  has  a  mi«serabk 
appearance;  the  latter  \vfi«  built  by  the  Rt:«- 
sians,  and  has  wide  strui^ht  streets  tun]  a 
cious  square.  The  Greek  cathtdr.il  isi  .M  v.d- 
ered  one  of  tlie  finest  churches  in  Russia.  The 
population  is  made  up  of  Russian^s  Tartsn, 
Greeks.  ArTnenians,  andGermanB. 

SIMMS,  Wii.uAM  GiLMORE,  an  Araericsn  an- 
thor,  born  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  April  17, 1$0^ 
He  is  of  Irish  extraotion  on  the  ftther^s  tidsi 
At  7  years  of  atre  he  began  to  Avrite  %  erses.  nad 
daring  the  war  of  1612  his  chief  cmplojicoot 
in  his  leisure  hours  was  to  compose  rovnisd 
narrative-  -  f  !he  exploits  of  the  American  ri.ni;r 
and  navy.    Owing  to  the  straitened  circom- 
stances  of  his  family  and  a  sickly  chOdbood, 
his  early  education  was  very  simple,  and  at 
10  years  of  age  almost  his  only  acquirement* 
were  a  knowledge  of  reading  and  writing.  At 
that  pariod  his  fiilbar,  who  bad  some  yein 
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imvions  MMi^t  to  iMltor  Ui  hiHmm  hf  wi- 

grtitmg  to  the  sonth-wtst,  tn  uTo  prcpnrntioni 
for  reniovLo^  yoans  6imms,  who  was  his  ouijr 
sonriving  <^d,  to  his  plaatetimi  in  MtMiarip0 
territory.  Ilis  grandniotlu-r,  in  whose  care  he 
had  hitherto  b&aa,  resisted  his  removal  from 
her  cMi%  and  an  eicitlng  lawaoit  •nsa«d, 
siiUltif,'  in  his  retention,  in  accordance  with  his 
own  wishes,  in  Charleston.  For  several  years 
be  was  employ  od  as  clerk  in  a  drug  and  ehenrfod 
house  in  Charleston,  but  at  IS  he  quitted  this 
occapation  to  cotuuietice  the  stndy  of  law.  At 
20  he  was  married,  and  on  his  22d  birthday  was 
admitted  to  the  bar.  A  year's  practice  sufficed 
to  wcnry  him  with  hi<?  profession,  and  in  1828 
he  became  editor  and  part  proprietor  of  the 
**  Cliarloston  City  Gazette."  lie  had  previously 
publislad  a  "  Monody  on  the  Death  of  (^irirles 
Catesworth  PLnckney"  (1825),  and  2  volumes 
entitled  Lyrical  and  othw  Poema^*  and  Early 
Lays"  (1827).  These  were  succeeded  in  1829 
by  "  The  Vision  of  Cortes,  Cain,  and  other  Po- 
ems,** and  in  the  ftJlowing  year  by  The  Tri- 
color, or  Three  Days  of  Blood  in  Pari^,"  n  met- 
rical celebration  of  the  French  revolution  of 
Joly,  1830.  The  *'  Gazette**  having  daring  the 
period  of  the  nullification  excitcmrnt  dc  Irirr  1 
Itself  in  £ftv<Hr  of  the  Union,  involved  it^  pro- 

Cieton  in  be«T7  neeaniarj  loasesb  and  in  1889 
r.  Simms  fonfia  Iiimself  nearly  pennilf^H. 
Having  about  the  same  time  lost  by  death  his 
grandmother,  ftflier,  and  wife,  be  left  CHurles- 
ton  for  the  N"orth.  At  Ilinphara,  Mass.,  where 
ho  p&ssed  the  summer,  he  prepared  for  the 
press  the  longest  and  best  of  his  imaginative 
poems,  "  Atalantis,  a  Story  of  the  Sea"  (New 
York,  1833),  which  was  the  means  of  intro- 
ducing the  author  to  the  literary  circles  of 
Novv  York.  In  the  same  year  appeared  his 
f j.-o-  •  tale,  "Martin  Fiiber, 'the  Story  of  a 
Crimmai,  expanded  from  a  magazine  article 
pttbUsbed  10  years  pfwrious;  and  thcnoefor* 
ward  d'-wn  to  tlie  present  time  Mr.  .^imms 
has  hceu  uau  of  the  uu»l  iuUustrious  aud  pru- 
U6e  of  liWiig  aathofs,  sending  forth  in  rapid 
succession  volumes  of  poetry,  romance,  his- 
tory, biography,  or  miscclhineous  literature, 
many  of  which  have  obtained  a  wide  popu- 
larity. Ilis  poetical  worlc*.  in  ad<lition  to 
those  alreadv  mentioned,  comprise  Southern 
FaMSges  and  Pietores**  (1999);  Donna  An- 
na" (1*^1") ;  "  Grouped  Tlion^hts  and  Scatter- 
ed Faocics"  (1845) ;  Lays  of  the  Palmetto'* 
(lS4a).  a  series  of  baHads  lUustrating  the  deeds 
of  8t-)uth  Carolina  soldi  :  -  i'  the  Mexican  war; 
**  Poems,  Descriptive,  L>rauiatic,  Legendary,  and 
Contemidative*'  (9  vols.,  1854);  *'Areyt08,  or 
S  igs  and  BalUds  of  the  South"  (1860) ;  and  a 
camber  of  occasional  pieces.  He  has  also  pro- 
duced two  dramas,  ''Norman  Maurice,  or  the 
Man  of  the  People,"  and  "  Michael  Bonham.  or 
the  Fall  of  Alamo,''  and  has  adapted  Shake- 
speare's "  Timon  of  Alheua"  fur  tiiu  stage,  with 
MBMioaaadditlonaof  bis  own.  As  a  writer  of 
prose  rorn  m^'tS'*  bowcvor,  lie  is  alto^retlier  ])et- 
tor  known  thaji  by  &ny  other  productions  of  his 


MB,  and  no  American  author  has  drawn  aiope 

freqaently  from  local  or  revolutionary  history  to 

e'  ve  interest  to  his  narratives.   His  novels  maj 
» ^Tided  into  foor  dasees,  those  of  a  purely 

imaginative  character,  t^r,*:  founded  on  pen- 
end  history,  the  series  of  revolutionary  stories, 
and  the  romanees  of  badcwoods  life,  designat- 
ed as  border  tales.  Tlis  contributions  to  ima- 
ginative fiction  comprise  a  meiange  entitled 
"The  Book  of  my  lady"  (1883) ;  •'OmtI  Wer- 
ner"  (1838);  "Confession,  or  the  Blind  Heart" 
(1842);  ''Castle  Dismal "  (1845) ;  and  two  series 
of  tales  entitled  "The  Wigwam  and  the  Cabin** 
(1845-'6)  and  "Marie  do  Bemiere"  (1858). 
Ilirf  liistorical  romances  are:  "  The  Temassee" 
(1B35),  one  of  the  author's  most  carefuUy  writ- 
ton  and  aoooessful  works,  founded  in  great 
measure  upon  his  experience  of  the  Indian 
character:  '-Pelavo"  (1838),  and  its  seoud 
"Count  Julian^'  n84.'>) ;  '"The  Damsel  of  Da- 
ricn"  (1845) ;  "  The  Lily  and  the  Totem,  or  the 
Huguenots  in  Florida;"  "The  Maroon  and 
other  Tales"  (1856);  "Vaaeoncelos"  (i  s  Ti; 
and  the  "  Cassique  of  Kiawah"  (1860).  The 
"Partisan"  (1835),  the  first  of  hia  revolution- 
ary stories,  vf&n  followed  in  tlie  enooeeding 
year  by  "  Mellii  hanipe,"  and  after  a  long  inter- 
val by  "Katharme  Walton"  (1851),  both  in 
eoDUnnatioD  of  the  original  story ;  and  flie  t 
•^vorks  constitute  an  epitome  of  the  lii'Story  of 
active  military  operations  in  the  Caroliftaa  dar> 
ing  1^  reTOlntton,  with  graph ie  piotoree  of 
scenery  and  manners.  His  remaininp  works 
of  this  class  are :  "  The  Scout,"  originally  pub- 
lished as  "  The  Kinsmen,  or  the  Black  Rid«r8 
of  the  Congaree  ■  (1841);  "Woodcraft,"  origi- 
nally entitled  "  The  Sword  and  the  Distaff;" 
"  The  Forayers,  a  Kaid  of  the  Dog  Days"  (1855), 
and  its  sequel  "Eutaw"  (1856).  To  the  last 
class  of  hi^  noveK  or  those  founded  on  local 
history  and  the  incideuts  of  frontier  life,  belong 
•♦Guy  Rivers"  (1834),  from  whiob  the  Germaa 
author  Sealsfield  h.i-*  borrowed  whole  pajres 
literally;  "Richard  llurdis"  (1888);  "Border 
Beagles"  (1840);  "Beanobarope,  or  the  Ken- 
tucky  Tra-edv"  (1842):  "Helen  Halsey" 
(1845);  "The  (ioldcu  Christmas,  a  Clironicle 
of  St.  John's,  Berkeley"  (1852):  and  "Charle- 
mont.  or  the  Pride  of  the  Villa-re"  (1856). 
To  the  department  of  history  and  biography 
Mr.  Blmms  has  contributed  a  *' History  or 
South  Carolina,"  "South  Carolina  in  the  Revo- 
hitioa"  (1854),  a  reply  to  certain  statements  hi 
rdation  to  the  eonne  and  oendnet  of  the  slate, 
and  lives  of  Oeii.  Marion,  Capt.  John  Smith, 
the  chevalier  Bayard,  and  Gen.  Greene.  Under 
this  head  may  also  be  inetoded  a  *^Ooography 
of  South  (^arolirui."  and  a  number  of  articles 
on  the  "Civil  Warfare  of  the  South"  and  the 
"  American  Loyalists  of  the  Revolutionary  Pe- 
riod," published  in  the  "  Southern  Literaiy 
Messenger"  and  tlie  "Southern  Quarterly  Re- 
view." His  remainin;^  w<jrk9  include  "  Views 
and  Reviews  in  American  Literature;"  "Ege- 
ria,  or  Voices  of  Thou^rbt  and  Counsel  for  f'K- 
Woodii  and  Wayside, '  a  oollectiuu  of  aphoriama 
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in  jmrn  mfl  vsraa;  "Father  Abbot,  or  the 

Home  Tourist,  a  Medley;"  "Southward  Hoi" 
(1854),  which  has  been  described  iis  a  species 
of  Decameron,  in  which  a  group  of  traveDen, 
interchanging  opinion  and  criticism,  discuss 
ttie  scenery  and  circamstances  of  the  Boutli, 
with  frciiuont  introduction  of  song  and  story 
"The  Morals  of  Slavery,"  &c.  He  has  also 
edited  with  notes  tiie  7  dramas  ascribed  to 
fibttkespeare,  bat  not  published  among  bis 
works,  under  tho  title  of  '*A  Supplement  to 
Shakespeare's  riays,"  and  has  been  a  frequent 
eontribator  to  perioffieal  Btemtare,  beside  de^- 
3i\  (  ring  occn.siou:J  orations  Lof'  i  ^  j'  iblic  bod- 
ies or  literary  associations.  Many  of  the 
biographies  of  the  statesmen,  soldiers,  and  ati' 
thors  of  South  Carolina  in  this  cycloptedia  aro 
also  from  hts  pen.  Mr.  Simtns  rcsiaos  on  liis 
plantatkiu  of  ^\'oodlands  near  Midway,  S.  C, 
where  ho  occupies  himself  chiefly  with  mral 
pnrst]it9  and  literature.  He  has  occasionnliy 
mingled  in  politics,  but  since  1845  has  held  no 
public  posiaon.  He  Is  an  industrious  and  me- 
thodical worker,  as  the  nnmhcr  nnd  variety  of 
his  books  testify,  a  careful  observer  of  charac- 
ter and  manners,  and  daring  extensive  tonrt 
through  f'lc  South  and  South-West  has  accu- 
mulated many  of  the  incidents  which  form  the 
ffronndwork  of  bis  novek.  His  mumers,'*  as 
one  of  the  most  cniiuent  of  his  contemporaries 
has  reidarked,  "  like  the  expression  of  his  coun- 
temanoe,  are  singularly  (rank  and  ingenuous, 
his  temper  generous  and  bincere,  hia  doniestic 
affections  strong,  his  friendships  faithM  and 
lasting,  and  his  life  blameless.^' 

SIMODA,  a  port  <  f  entry  in  Japan,  on  the 
S.  side  of  the  island  of  Niphon.  near  the  end 
of  a  rocky  promontory  indented  by  the  little 
landlocked  bay  of  Simoda.  It  is  an  inconsid- 
erable place,  being  ori^rinaUy  only  a  fishing 
.village  of  3,000  or  4,000  iuhubttants,  and  in 
1854  was  visited  by  e  severe  earthquake  which 
destroyed  a  larpo  part  nf  its  fragile  dwellings 
and  nearly  ruined  its  harbor.  It  was  one  of 
the  8  ports  first  opened  to  Araeriean  trade  by 
Commodore  Perry's  treaty  in  1854,  but  is  of 
much  less  importance  than  the  other  two. 

SIHOK,  JvixB,  a  French  philosopher,  bom 
in  Lorient,  Dec.  31.  1814.  lie  entered  the  nor- 
mal school  in  Paris  in  1832,  was  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  pupils  of  Cousin,  and  became  pro- 
fessor of  history  and  philosophy  in  the  normal 
school  in  1837,  and  deputy  of  Cotisin  at  the  Sor- 
bonnc  in  1839,  lie  was  elected  to  the  national 
assembly  in  1848  by  the  department  of  C6tes 
du  Nord,  adhered  to  the  moderate  repulilican 
party,  w  a^  prominent  in  the  defence  of  the  imi- 
yersity  against  the  attacks  of  Ifontalembert; 
and  devoted  himself  especially  to  questions 
concerning  public  instruction,  on  which  he  was 
i^ipointed  to  report  the  organio  law.  For  po- 
litical reasons  his  course  at  the  Sorbonnc  was 
suspended  Deo.  16, 1851,  but  ho  has  since  twice 
aeoepted  invitatlona  fin  166S  and  1658)  to  de- 
liver Ict  tures  on  philosophy  in  the  principal 
oitiea  of  Belgium.  Bis  most  important  philo- 


sophical works  are :  JTistoire  Je  Feeble  d'Alo' 
andrie  f2  vols.,  1844-',"),  deroir  (1854:  5tL 
ed.,  1857),  La  religion  naturdh  (185G),  and  Li 
Uberti  de  eontcience  (1857).  He  has  also  edit- 
ed,  with  valuable  introduction'  ,  tl-e  wurlv*  of 
Descartes,  Bossuct,  Malebranctic,  and  Arnasd, 
has  contributed  occadooaDy  to  the  Ilmi$ia 
dtuT  7}:cTir!r^  and  frequently  to  tljo  Lilerti  <h 
penur,  and  published  in  1861  L^outrUre^Mta- 
Use  on  the  eondifknis  of  Itaiale  labor  in  Fnk 

SIMON,  RicHAun,  a  French  Ilebrai^t,  bom 
in  Dieppe,  May  13,  1688.  died  there,  April  11, 
1719.  He  entered  the  congregation  cf  the  On- 
tory  nt  the  ape  of  21,  was  professor  of  philoso- 
phy successively  in  the  college  of  JuiUy  and  in 
that  of  the  Oratory  in  Paris,  and  in  1671  be- 
came involved  in  n  controversy  with  the  Port 
Koyali.'its  by  a  publication  entitled  Fith^  Eale- 
iia  Orienlalu.  In  1G7S  appeared  his  Utttvm 
critique  du  Vieux  Testament^  in  wUeh  hs  !(• 
tributes  tliG  authorship  of  the  Pentatench  to 
scribes  of  the  time  of  Esdras.  It  was  violcatlj 
assailed  by  Bossuet  and  enppreased,  and  UmsI' 
thorcscbvlcd  from  the  Oratory  He  subsequeot- 
ly  lived  in  Belleville,  Diepr>e,  and  Paris.  ImoBg 
bis  other  works  are;  JSiMr^  arUimu  it  h 
ereavrr  ,-f  dcs  coutumea  de»  natwnt  au  Lffant 
(Amsterdam,  1684);  Hittoire  eritiqxte  duSa^ 
eea«  TexUmmt  (Kotterdam,,1689);  SiMm 
eriflq uci  dcs  principavi  commentatcurs  du  .Vt  t- 
c<att  Tatammt  (Rotterdam,  1695)  j  and  A'n- 
tdht  ebterratiom  tvr  U  taie  ef  hi  tenmt  h 
JN'w uteau  Tettament  (Paris,  1 696).  All  his  writ- 
ings contained  novel  and  inpenions  views,  sad 
among  his  adversaries  were  Hossuct^  Veil,  8p«a- 
heim,  Le  Olerc,  Jurieu,  Le  Vassor,  and  Do  Pin. 

8BI0N  MAGUS,  a  celebrated  nmpcian  of 
the  time  of  the  apostles.   By  skill  iu  liie  r^ 
sources  of  magic  ho  had  attained  such  pever 
and  influence  as  to  Ive  called  "  the  prent  power 
of  God."    But  while  Philip  the  EvangclJ 
preached  in  Samaria,  in  A.  D.  86,  he  not  onl; 
saw  himself  abandoned  by  most  of  Li? 
lowers,  but  was  himself  induced  to  spplj  i« 
baptism.    Boon  after,  when  Feter  and  Joki 
came  to  Samaria,  to  impart  to  the  new  coo- 
verts  by  means  of  prayer  and  the  imposition  of 
bands  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  Simon,  soppooif 
undoubtedly  that  in  this  lay  the  secret  of 
perior  magic  power,  otfercd  money  totbe 
ties  to  impart  to  him  this  power.  Bt 
sternly  reboked  for  this  oflfer  by  Peter,  and  ap- 
pears no  longer  in  connection  with  the  riMg 
i  hristian  church.  The  statements  of  the  scds* 
siastical  writers  respecting  his  ftnther  litV  -I'lJ 
highly  contradictory.    It  seems  certain,  iio*^* 
ever,  that  he  travelled  through  many  countn^ 
to  give  exhibitions  of  his  magic  power,  ind 
that  finally  ho  settled  at  Rome,  ^vllere,  acM.™* 
ing  to  tlio  testimony  of  Eusebius  (w  itli  whidi 
a  statement  of  Snetonins  weO  agrees),  ho  m«t 
his  death  in  an  af-ronaatic  attempt.   TL^  isn- 
cient  church  fathers  call  Simon  the  first  herttic 
and  the  parent  of  all  heretics,  and  in  narticour 
the  father  of  Gnostics,  as,  like  tljcni.  lie  msti 
ft  recondite  end  remote  supreme  Uod,  the  rtre* 
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lation  of  a  divino  power  representing  God,  a 
series  of  leoas,  fte.  In  ethics  h«  was  theareti* 

o;il!y  and  practically  an  Antinoinian.  About 
the  middle  of  the '2d  ceaturj  his  followers 
were  still  very  nmneroiM,  and  even  Eusebiiii 

in  the  4th  century  represents  tlio  Simonians  as 
a  powerful  sect.    They  early  Bplit  into  sev- 
eral parties,  of  wbloli  the  Menanarians,  found- 
ed by  Mcnandor,  a  disciple  of  Simon  who 
rlanneil  to  ho  a  higher  manifestation  of  God 
tiiati  lie.  and  the  Dosithoans,  founded  hy  Dosi- 
theu.s,  nt  first  the  teacher  of  Simon,  were  the 
most  important.    Simon  wrote  a  number  of 
works,  of  which  only  insignificant  fragments 
are  loll,  which  are  oontained  in  Qrabe^s  SpUi* 
legium^  vol.  i. 

SmONE  DI  MAKTLN  O.   See  MKimi. 
SIMONIANS,  Saimt.   See  Sawt Soiok. 
SIMONIDES,  a  Greek  \xx\c  poet,  born  at 
lolis,  ia  the  island  of  Ooos,  in  55G  B.  C,  died 
In  Syraciue  in         He  be1ong«d  to  a  family 
which  is  said  to  have  lield  some  hcBeditary 
office  in  connection  with  the  worship  of  Bac- 
chus, and  in  his  youth  was  instructed  in  mnslc 
and  poetry.    In  the  prime  of  manhood,  having 
then  ucittircd  some  celebrity  as  a  lyric  poet,^ 
ho  was  iuviLcd  by  llipparclius  to  Athena, 
irherc,  with  the  exception  of  several  years 
passed  in  The«!«nly,  he  probably  lived  until  his 
80th  year,  when  lie  was  crowned  for  his  vic- 
tory in  the  dithyraTnl>ic  cboras.  His  elegries 
on  thofe  w  ho  lell  at  Marathon  and  Platrpa,  his 
epigram  on  the  tombs  of  the  Spartans  slain  at 
Therniopylie,  and  his  odes  on  the  sea  fights  at 
Artemis'ura  and  Salamis,  were  celebrated  for 
ages  throughout  Greece.   The  latter  years  of 
his  life  were  passed  in  Sicily,  at  the  coart  of 
Hiero  f»f  Syracuse.    lie  was  also  the  intimate 
firiend  of  Thoraistocles,  and  of  Pausanias,  re^nt 
of  Sparta.  He  is  reproached  bj  his  rival  Pin- 
dar and  other:!  with  ovarice,  having'  been  the 
first  poet  on  record  who  wrote  for  money.  He 
was  the  most  prolific  and  probably  the  most 
popular  lyric  poet  that  (5  recce  ever  produced. 
A  few  fr;i/"i -nt-t  .iro  all  th:it  rcmnin  of  his 
wridug.^,  thai  known  as  the  '"Lament  of  Da- 
naC'"  being  the  most  celebrated.   They  are  in- 
cIuJl'J  in  mnst  collections  of  the  Greek  poets; 
the  bcfit  separate  edition  ia  that  of  bchneide- 
win,  Sinunidi»  iki  Carminvm  Melifuia  (8to., 

BniTi'iwirk,  18^5). 

SlilUN  Y,  the  buying  and  selling  of  an  cccle- 
rfaitieal  1)CDefiee,  dignity,  or  preferment,  or  the 

can«n?  an  inemn!»cnt  for  a  corrupt  cnn^idora- 
tioa  to  relinquish  an  eccl<»iastical  othcc.  The 
term  is  deriyed  from  Simon  Magus,  who  wished 
tojiiirc  lia  e  from  the  apostles  the  jiowcr  of  con- 
ferring the  Holy  Ghost  (Acts  viii.  18-24).  Si- 
mony, according  to  Sir  Edward  Coke,  is  abhor- 
rent to  the  common  law,  and  is  a  grave  eccle- 
Biastical  offeneo  by  the  canons  of  the  Rnrnan 
Catholic  church  aii*l  the  church  of  Englaml. 

SIMOOM  (Arabic),  or  Samiei,  (Tnrkij^h),  a 
hot,  dry  wind  common  in  the  hoi  months  and 
about  the  time  of  the  omiinoxes  in  Syria,  Ara- 
bia, Kobla,  aod  India.  It  oomee  from  the  dM* 


erta,  and  is  characterised  hr  its  ezcessivo  heat 
and  Buflbcsthig  effects.   These  inerease  the 

longer  it  continues,  and  if  this  be  more  than  8 
days,  which,  according  to  Volney,  is  its  usual 
period,  they  are  very  fatal  to  animal  life.  Dur- 
ing its  prevalence  the  inhahitants  of  towns  and 
villages  shut  themselves  up  in  their  houses, 
aitd  those  in  the  deserts  in  their  tents  or  in 
pits  they  dig  in  the  earth.  The  extraordinary 
and  parching  heat,  like  that  of  nn  oven,  is  fb-- 
rivcd  iVum  the  over-heated  sands,  which  are 
whirled  up  from  the  earth  by  the  advancing 
wind,  and  the  whole  air  is  filled  with  an  ex- 
treuicly  subtle  and  penetrating  dust.  ^Vhett 
the  wind  blows  in  sqaalls,  death  is  often  very 
suddenly  produced  by  actual  snffocation,  and 
is  followed  by  htemorrhage  at  the  nose  and 
month.  PeraoDs  exposed  to  it  protect  them- 
selves by  stopping  the  mouth  and  nose  with 
handkerchief,  and  the  camels  instinctively  bury 
their  noses  In  the  sand.  In  a  late  report  of  the 
stonnn  of  India  made  to  the  British  meteorologi- 
cal society,  Dr.  H.  Cook  describea  the  simoom 
of  the  deserts  of  Outebee  and  Upper  Sinde  as 
sudden  and  mysterious  in  its  appearance,  in- 
visible and  .Singularly  fatol.  It  usually  occurs 
in  June  and  July,  by  night  as  well  as  by  day, 
Boroetimss  preeedcd  by  a  cold  current  of  av. 
Its  cour-^c  is  strai^'ht  and  well  defitied  on  a 
narrow  path.  It  is  not  accompanied  by  dust, 
tbnnder,  or  ligl  ii:  :  but  has  a  decided  sul- 
phnrona  o<b>r.  Its  heat  is  intense,  like  the 
blast  of  a  furnace,  and  animal  (ind  vegetable 
life  is  generally  destroyed  along  its  path. 

SIMPI-ICirS,  a  pliilosopher  of  the  Neo- 
Platonic  school,  born  in  Cilicia,  flourished  dor* 
ing  the  reign  of  Jtutlnian.  He  was  a  pupil  of 
Amnionius  and  DaJiiasciiis  in  the  sclnx^l  of 
Athens,  which  was  the  first  to  be  attacked  by 
the  imperial  decrees  of  the  6th  century  again^ 
tlic  ancient  religion.   In  consequence  of  the 

})ersccutions  they  suffered  in  behalf  of  a  re- 
igion  they  were  determined  not  to  give  up,  7 
philosophers,  one  of  whom  was  Simplicios, 
sought  protection  in  the  court  of  King  Chos- 
roes  of  Persia.  Disappointed  in  their  expecta- 
tions in  the  East,  they  resolved  to  return,  and 
the  Per>,ian  kin;:  made  it  one  of  the  articles  of 
a  treaty  of  peuco  with  Justinian,  that  these  7 
philosophers  shottid  be  permitted  to  praotiae 
the  faitli  of  their  fathers  without  being  ex- 
posed to  the  penalties  of  the  laws  enacted 
against  all  pagans.  Ailer  this  the  history  of 
Simpru  ins  is  not  known,  although  it  is  proba- 
ble that  he  lived  either  ia  Alexandria  or  Athena, 
employing  his  time  in  teachuig  and  writing. 
He  composed  commentaries  on  Aristotk's  CaU- 
gttrm  l*hy^ir(r,  IM  Calo^  and  J)e  Auima,  and 
also  one  on  the  Eneihiridion  of  Epictetu.s.  His 
commentaries  on  Aristotle  are  the  most  vnlu- 
able  of  all  that  have  come  down  to  n-,  furni«jh- 
in,^  lis  with  n:any  iiuportaut  fragments  which 
otherwise  would  have  been  lost. 
8TMPLON.  Sec  Ai.ps. 
SIMPSON.  I.  A  a.  CO.  of  Miss.,  bounded 
W.  by  Pearl  river  nod  interseoted  by  Stroog 
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river;  area,  Y'25  sq.  Tn.;  pop,  in  1860,  6,080, 
of  whom  2,^24  wtrw  slaves.  The  soil  is  sand/, 
and  there  are  extensive  pine  woods.  The  pro- 
ductions in  were  165,099  bnsliels  of  In- 
dian corn,  1,851  bales  of  cotton,  and  8S,207 
lbs.  of  rice.  Capital,  WestTille.  II.  A  8.  co. 
of  ICy.,  bordrrlii;^'  on  Tcnn.  find  intersected  by 
Drake's  creek ;  mca,  STo  s  j.  m. ;  pop.  in  186D, 
8,146,  of  whom  2,807  were  slaves.  The  sur- 
face is  level  and  the  soil  very  fertile.  The 
productions  in  1850  were  616,ic8  buahela  of 
iBdfaii  com,  145,855  of  oata,  1,821,814  Ibi.  of 
tob.icco,  and  521  bales  of  cott^in.  Thcro  wcro 
11  churches,  and  833  pupils  attending  public 
•tliool*.  Capital,  FraiddiiL 

SIMPSON,  Sm  James,  an  English  general, 
bom  ia  Edinburgh  in  1792.  He  entered  the 
ortay  as  tnuAgn  of  the  Itt  fbot  gnards  in  1811, 
and  served  in  the  Pcnin-ula  fruin  May.  1P12, 
to  the  cleee  of  the  war.  in  the  campaini  of 
1815  he  was  eererely  wounded  st  the  bailie  of 
Qnatre  Bras.  For  many  yearg  afterward  he 
was  employed  in  responsible  positions  at  homo 
and  in  the  East,  and  in  1845,  being  then  lieu- 
tenant-colonel, ho  acted  as  second  under  Sir 
Charles  Nnpicr  in  tlu-  oaiiipaign  of  Sinde.  Ho 
accompanied  the  British  army  to  the  Crimea  aa 
chief  of  the  statl',  and  apoD  the  death  of  Lord 
Raglan,  in  June.  1855,  wn.'i  appointed,  chiefly 
in  conseoucncc  of  the  favornble  opinion  of  his 
•bilify  which  f?ir  Charles  Napier  had  expressed, 
commander-in-chief  of  the  forces,  lie  added 
little  to  his  reputation  in  thin  capacity,  and  was 
diarplf  censured  for  the  failure  of  theBritidi 
ntfnf!:  -  n  'lio  licdan,  Sept.  ^.  In  tlio  pncrccd- 
ing  l^ioveniber  ho  resigned  hib  comiuaud  to  bir 
WUliam  Godrington,  having  shortly  prcviona 
been  prcm(<ted  to  the  rank  cf  (.'em  ral  "  for  dia- 
Unguished  senrtoee  in  the  field,''  and  decorated 
wiOi  the  grand  croea  of  the  order  of  the  bath. 
In  IR^G  Nni>oleon  III.  conferred  opoahimthe 
grand  cross  of  the  legion  of  honor. 

6IMPS0M,  Jaiom  Touko,  a  Seottish  phy. 
aiflian,  bom  in  Bathgate,  Linlithgowshire,  in 
1611.  Ue  waa  educated  at  the  uuivcraitjr  of 
Edinbargfat  where  In  1882  he  received  his  de- 
gree of  M.D.  lie  eommenccd  his  professional 
career  aa  assistant  to  Professor  Thomson,  during 
whose  temporary  illness  in  1836  he  delivered  a 
course  of  pathological  lectures  with  great  suc- 
Oca».  In  1840  he  was  elected  professor  of  mid- 
wifery in  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  a  [wsition 
which  he  has  filled  to  the  present  time;  and  hia 
lecture<»  nre  said  to  have  contributed  more  than 
those  of  any  other  professor  to  sustain  the  rep- 
utation of  the  Edinburgh  school  of  medicine. 
Prof.  Simpson  was  the  first  to  apply  the  new 
diswvery  of  antr^tliosia  to  midwifery  practice, 
which  ha  did  Jan.  19,  1S47.  He  aiibseqnentlj 
di«»*ovrrcd  the  nnrrstlu  tif  d  properfic  of  chlo- 
roform, which  ill  midwifery  iuaetiie  li©  re- 
garded AS  more  managenblc  and  {jou  erful,  more 
agreeable  to  inhale,  and  le  s  exciting  than  ether, 
and  as  giving  greater  control  and  command 
ovartibe  aapeHodnetion  of  the  an.Tsthctie  atate. 
(S«t  AMJMnumca.)  la  1849  Dr.  Simpaon  waa 


elected  president  of  the  Edinburgh  rnjal  col- 
lege of  physicians,  in  1852  ^rc  idcht'i/f  the 
medico-cuirurgical  society,  and  in  1853  for«ign 
associate  of  the  French  academy  (  f  m-.dit.  : 
and  in  18u0  he  received  from  the  French  acad- 
emy of  sciences  the  Monthyon  priie  of  1,008 
francs  '*  in  consideration  of  hh  scrvites  to  Lc- 
muuity  by  the  introduction  of  ana:stLe»ia  into 
the  practice  of  midwifery,  and  thediaeoirery  of 
the  anicstbttic  properties  of  ch!orof'  rTO."  Ilia 
professional  writings  are  Bumerooa,  the  mott 
important  being  thoae  on  obatetEsea.  Of  faia 
'*f)bstctnc  Memoirs  and  C(intnl.i:tions*'  aa 
edition  has  been  publi^cd  in  the  United  StaMa 
under  the  editorial  anperviaion  of  B.  B.  SCom; 
M.D..  of  Boston  (2  vols.  8vo.).  He  has  aln)  pub- 
lished "Contributiona  to  Obatctric  Pathology,** 
Ac.;  "Essays  on  An»sthe«ia,**and  « **Treatiae 
on  Homopopathy,"  \\  I:icli  1  arebccn  repnblisJsc^ 
in  the  United  States ;  and  several  memoirs  re* 
lating  to  the  history  or  antiquities  of  his  prcK 
fession.^  Apart  from  his  oflScial  duties.  Dr. 
Simpson  has  a  private  practice  prt  '  :d  W 
ceeding  that  of  any  other  phy»cian  in  Edin- 
burgh, his  fame  AttraeUng  pidenta  cran  irtMH 
the  antipodes. 

•  SIMPSON.  Thomas,  an  Er;;l:-h  n^arlumati- 
cian,  born  .-it  Marl.i  t-Bosworth,  I.«  i.  .  r-!  :r- 
Aug.  20,  1710,  died  there,  M:iv  14.  1761.  Hrf 
was  the  sou  of  a  weaver,  aJud  u  orktd  at  the 
same  trade,  but  pursued  •  con^^;  of  »elf-in« 
titrurfiun  wlncli  in  n  comparativ«.Iy  ^!:orl  time 
rendered  him  ona  of  the  most  accompll»l,t.d 
matheniatieians  in  En^and.  While  still  rtry 
Totmg  1:0  married  a  wnmnn  CO  year?  of  aite, 
haviug  two  children,  both  older  than  LkBavlf; 
hnt  the  fiunily  lived  in  harmony,  and  Sianrpeen 
worked  steadily  at  his  loom  by  day.  craployirg 
bis  evenings  in  study  and  in  keeping  ft  scbo«L 
In  1786  or  1788  he  remoTed  to  Lon<  toB,  where 
ho  for  n  time  wurlccd  at  liis  trade  in  Spit*!- 
fielda,  but  was  soon  enabled  to  establish  hi»> 
aelf  aa  a  teacher  of  mathematiea,  while  eoH 

Eloying  his  leisure  l:«n;rs  in  re'^carchc-^  into  ■■ 
igher  branches  of  science,  in  1743  be  waa 
appointed  profSM«or  of  mathematiea  in  th* 
al  military  aeaduny  at  Woolwich,  a  po«i:on 
which  he  filled  nntii  the  close  of  his  life,  with 
great  benefit  to  the  pupils  on  account  of  th« 
simplicity  and  perspicuity  of  his  rtyle  of  in« 
etruction.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  wa^i 
according  to  Prof.  Playfair,  the  only  English- 
man capable  of  competing  with  the  groat 
mathematicians  of  the  continent,  and  had 
"solved  with  commendable  neatness  tnd  brev- 
ity several  of  the  most  difficult  quest  iona  of 
physical  astronomy.*'  In  17  50  l  o  wa^  - ' 'cted 
a  fellow  of  the  royal  teovifcly,  ui  d  n  axiy  of 
his  most  important  papers  appiari  d  <  r^gind.lly 
in  it«  "Transartir.n>;."  TTe  j.ijl>!i-!  .  i  vv:-v:« 
on  fluxions,  tlio  lawb  of  diance, 
rc^^T^ion8,  algebra,  geometry*  trigonomitrr, 
l<';_'arlthnis.  tlr.  ;  \i\d  lils  most  Vii!m:i?  !e  pobU- 
calioii  wan  a  vt»Ium«;  ui  "MieccU^cous  TnM-t#'* 
(1754),  consisting  of  4  pq>ers  on  para  auth^ 
uatics  and  4  on  physloai  aatronomy* 
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6IMR0CK,  Karl,  a  German  poet  and  author, 
bom  ia  Bono,  Aug.  28, 1802.  lie  was  educated 
at  tiie  oniTenritjr  of  Bonn,  where  he  itaffied 

law,  and  in  1823  entered  the  service  of  the 
Fmmaa  govemmeot  in  the  law  department. 
Ib  18S7  he  pabliihed  n  trandation  of  the  Kibe- 

lun(jenlUd,  which  passed  throuph  several  edi- 
tioiiss  that  of  19M  oontaioing  20  additional 
aongs  proaoanoed  to  be  gemiiDe  on  tiie  author- 
itj  of  Lachmann.  An  oiiglBal  poem  referring 
to  the  French  revolution  of  July,  1830,  pub- 
ILsfaed  in  that  year,  cost  him  his  position  in  the 
Pkmssian  service.  Since  that  time  he  has  de- 
voted himself  exclusively  to  literature,  and 
since  1851  has  been  professor  of  the  German 
language  and  literature  in  the  university  of 
Ronn.  His  principal  works  are:  QueUrn  dt* 
6.uikspfare  in  Note  I  Un,  Mdrchoi  xind  Sigen  (2 
▼ols.,  Berlin,  18S1),  published  in  conjunction 
with  Echtermayer  and  Ilenschel,  and  of  a  por- 
tion of  which  an  English  translation  edited  by 
Mr.  Halliwell  was  printed  by  the  Shakespeare 
society  in  1850;  XorclUmrhatz  der  [taivmer 
(1832);  Wieland  dir  Schmicd  (Bonn,  18;i5),  a 
poem  written  hi  the  ballad  style,  and  relating 
the  a  Iventnres  of  a  loffondary  Teutonic  hero  of 
the  early  ages;  Rheintagetu,  6ic.  (4th  ed.,  1850), 
a  eoUection  of  popular  tales ;  a  deecriptive  work 
entitle  d  D  a  mnUruehe  and  romantisrhe  Rhein- 
Zanci  (Leipsic,  1839);  Handbuch  der  JJeuUchen 
Mytkologie  (vol.  L,  Bonn,  185S);  and  manj 
▼oltuncs  of  ancient  tales  and  legend-^  in  prose 
and  Terse,  under  the  titles  of  JMutsche  Volke- 
MaAct  txA  Dm  Reldenhiek,  beeide  a  eolleetioB 
of  his  own  poems,  ballads,  and  legends  (1814). 

SiMS,  Jaiuu  Masiox,  an  American  suigeon, 
bora  In  Lmcaster  district,  8.  O.,  Jan.  29, 1818. 
Ho  was  graduated  at  the  South  Carolina  col- 
lege in  1823,  studied  medicine  at  Charleston 
and  at  the  Jefferson  mescal  college,  Philadel* 
phia,  and  commenced  practice  at  Montjromcry, 
Ala.,  in  lb36.  He  soon  became  widely  known 
as  a  skilful  operator  in  general  surgery,  attract- 
ing patients  from  all  parts  of  the  southern 
states,  lie  also  excited  the  interest  of  the 
medical  profession  by  his  novel  theory  concern- 
ing the  nature  and  origin  of  tnimuf  noiflfallifm, 
which  he  embodied  in  a  series  of  papers  pub- 
lished ia  the  "American  Journal  of  Medical 
Selences' in  1848.  About  1845  his  attention  WM 
e^>ecially  directed  by  constantly  recurring  cases 
to  the  treatment  of  vesico- vaginal  fistula,  hither- 
to deemed  incurable;  and,  establ'ishing  a  private 
hospital  at  Montgomery  for  the  diseases  pecu- 
liar to  women,  he  commenced  a  series  of  cx- 
perinenta  which  after  4  yean  of  constant  effort 
were  crowned  with  complete  success  by  the  sab- 
stitatioa  of  sutures  of  silver  wire  for  the  s'UJceD 
sod  other  snturea  hiflierto  employed  by  the 
medical  prniiMliii  i  Ho  afterward  extended  the 
use  of  metallic  sutures  into  every  department  of 
fenerel  surgery,  where  tiieir  sapenoritf  is  now 
universally  acknowledged.  After  supporting 
his  hospital  at  Montgomery  at  his  own  expense 
hr  4  years,  he  waa  nmsed  1^  ftHing  health  to 
ilMiidoai^aiidloieekaiiQryMiiidimata.  In 


1853  he  removed  to  New  York,  where  he  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  establishing  a  large  hospital 
devoted  exclttrively  to  the  treatement  of  dia- 

eases  peculiar  to  women,  and  submitted  his 
plans  to  the  public  in  an  addre^ss  delivered 
on  Ifay  18,  1854,  before  an  audience  of  OTer 
400  phvbieians.  The  resnit  was  the  formation 
of  a  wonum's  hospital  association,  consisting 
In  part  of  ladies,  lUMler  whoee  auspices  a  tem- 
porary institution  was  opened,  Dr.  Sims  h-dding 
the  position  of  attending  surgeon,  which  was 
soon  filled  to  overflowing  with  patients  from 
all  parts  of  the  Union.  In  1858  the  common 
council  of  New  York  sot  u]mrt  land  valued  at 
$100,000  as  a  f>ite  for  a  state  woman's  hos- 
pital, in  addition  to  a  money  grant  of  $2,6(M). 
Previously  to  this  the  state  le_'i-latnro  had 
appropriated  $10,000  in  aid  of  tho  funds  of 
the  association,  and  during  the  session  of 
18G0-C1  it  be-towed  a  further  sum  of  $50,000 
upon  the  institution;  and  it  has  also  receivod 
eondderablo  donations  from  private  sources. 
The  records  of  the  woman's  ho-^j/ital  show 
that  of  261  cases  of  vaginal  tistiiia  (vesical 
and  rectal),  a  diseaoe  oeldom  if  ever  before 
curetl,  216  have  been  permanently  cured  by 
the  silver  wire  suture,  36  are  curable,  and  9 
are  incorable.  Dr.  BSmt  haa  now  (Dec.  1861) 
in  preparation  a  large  work  on  vagin.al  fistula, 
comprising  a  clinical  report  of  the  results  of 
his  experiMiee  in  the  woman^s  hoepital  and  ia 
his  private  practice.  Ho  ha.-*  also  prepared  for 
publication  a  monograph  on  tritmua  ruueeor 
Uum^  in  eladdadon  of  the  theory  refected  to 
above.    ITo  has  published  a  jiapcr  on  **Ani- 

Eutation  of  the  Cervix  Uteri,"  an  opacatloB 
ito  which  he  has  introdnoed  naportant  uodi- 
ficatlona;  one  on  Silver  Sutures  in  Bmgtry;^ 
and  variona  contributions  to  medical  Jonmials. 
In  wifh  aview  of  Inspeeting  the  hospitals 
of  Europe,  ho  visited  most  of  tho  European 
capitals,  where  his  skill  and  important  discov- 
eries have  been  most  generously  recognized. 

81MS0N,  Robert,  a  Scottish  mathematician, 
bom  at  Kirton  Hall,  Ayrshire,  Oct.  14,  1687, 
died  Oct.  1,  1768.  Uo  waa  educated  at  the 
university  of  Glo^w,  and  in  1711  succeeded 
Dr.  Kolit-rt  Sinclair  as  profe^wr  of  mathemat- 
ics, which  position  ho  occupied  for  50  years, 
discluarging  the  duties  of  the  oflSce  durin  ;  nr  .r- 
ly  all  that  time  without  assisfanre.  Ho  early 
directed  his  attention  to  studies  of  a  pure  geo- 
metrical kind,  and  the  restoration  >>t  tlio  works 
of  the  Greek  geometers  was  the  main  object  of 
his  scientific  career.  In  1746  he  published  a 
restoration  of  the  ZoH  Plani  of  ApoUonini^ 
and  in  175S  an  edition  of  Euclid's  EUmenla 
and  Uata.  In  1776  appeared  a  posthumooa 
edition,  ^bliflhed  at  the  expense  of  Eerl  Stan- 
hope, of  his  restorations  of  EiKlid's  books  of 
Porions'*  and  of  two  books  of  ApoUonius  Do 
SeetUme  DUendiuUm,  He  also  lefl  a  naao- 
Bcript  edition  of  the  works  of  Pnppus,  v.  hich 
was  presented  bv  his  executors  to  the  univer- 
•ityofOzfoid.  ffia  edition  of  SnolldbMbeM 
widefy  niad  in  aiencottty  initraetioQ. 
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SIN  AI,  ft  pronp  of  mountains,  in  Arabia  Po- 
trieo,  in  tlie  Bouthern  portioa  ol'  tbo  peninsula 
of  the  some  name,  which  projects  between  the 
two  forks  of  tho  Ked  sea.  the  gulf  of  Suez,  sep- 
arating; it  from  Egypt  ou  the  \V.,  uud  the  gulf  of 
Akaliali,  from  Anioift  on  tho  K.  The  peninBol* 
of  Sinai  h  trinnsrrilar  in  eliape,  about  140  m. 
m  length  from  H.  to  S.  and  near^  tho  same  in 
brettdth  at  its  widest  portion.  The  northern 

Corfioii  is  an  nrid  and  desert  jilaiii,  witli  sand 
ilia  and  mouutaius  of  muiil  clovation ;  below 
the  90th  parallel  it  riaea  into  4  ranges  of  moan- 
taiii8.  There  are  numemus  peaks,  ranging 
Irom  1,000  to  over  9,000  feet  above  tlio  sea,  di- 
vided by'dcep  wadya  or  narrow  sand  valleys, 
except  in  tho  case  of  the  Wady  er-Raheh  and 
tho  Wady  cs-Slieik,  two  wide  valleys,  tho 
former  hepttratiug  tho  Jcbel  el-Ghubsheh  from 
tho  Jobel  el^Fareta,  the  latter  the  Jobcl  ed-Doir 
from  tho  same  mountain  fiunimit,  and  tlie  two 
uniUnf?  in  a  wido  plain  in  frt>nt  of  the  Raa 
Sasafeh,  tbo  abmpt  nortliern  ternunation  of  tho 
Jebcl  Mu'';;  or  Mnnnt  of  Moses  tho  traditional 
SinaL  The  summits  of  most  historic  and  bib- 
lioal  interest,  beginning  at  the  S.  point  of  the 
penin^nla,  are  flic  Jcbel  ct-Tnrfa,  a  lon^  l<»w 
mountain  sloping  on  either  side  to  tho  sea 
and  terminating  in  the  low  promontory  of  Ras 
el-Mohanniied ;  tiio  Jcbel  et-Tin-.  u  series  of 
aummits  of  somowbat  greater  height  surround* 
ing  the  Jebel  Mosa,  and  separated  from  it  by 
narrow  steep  wadys;  tho  Jobel  Katherin,  S,  8. 
"W.  of  the  Jebel  Musa,  and  forming  tho  termi- 
nation of  tho  range  known  as  the  Jebcl  llumr; 
and  tho  Jobel  Musa,  an  isolated  summit,  with  a 
platc.in  aliont  fl',  miles  lonpr  and  nearly  one  in 
width,  f,'radually  descending  toward  the  X. 
The  8.  point,  from  which  until  recently  it  was 
supposed  that  Israel  received  tlie  law,  is  0.274 
feet  high,  but  i.-*  siiil  overlooked  by  tho  higher 
peaka  of  Jebel  Katherin  and  the  Tii^ah  rid^'cs, 
and  the  wadys  in  front  of  it  arc  sn  norrow  that 
the  immenso  congregation  could  not  have  seen 
the  sammit  of  the  monntaui.  To  avoid  this 
difficnlty,  which  observant  tra\  ellers  have  lon>; 
felt,  Burokhardt,  and  after  him  Lcpsius  and 
some  othem,  have  attempted  to  demonstrate 
that  tlie  .Tth'.l  Sorbnl,  which  was  sometimes 
called  *'tho  mount  of  God,^'  lying  some  dis- 
tance W.  of  tho  Jebel  Mosa,  and  having  a  val- 
ley of  considerable  extent,  tho  Wady  Feiran,  at 
its  N.  face,  is  tho  true  Sinai.  This  supposition 
is  attended  with  quite  as  many  dilliculties  m 
tho  former,  and  is  not  now  held  by  tho  best 
anthoritie^i.  The  N.  extremity  of  the  Jebel 
Musa,  call^'d  by  tho  Arabs  Hrji-eb,  and  at  its 
termination  Raa  Sasafeh  or  '  the  mountain  of 
tho  willow,"  is  suppostHl  by  Robinson  and  oth- 
ers to  bo  tho  Siuai  from  wliich  the  law«<n'as  dls- 
pensed.  It  is  divided  from  the  Jebel  ed-Deir  on 
the  W.  by  a  narrow  valley,  on  one  of  the  slopes 
of  which  tho  convent  of  &U  Catharine  is  situ- 
ated ;  bnt  from  the  termination  of  the  Ras  Sa- 
safeh there  open  out  the  two  wide  valleys  al- 
yeady  meotionedf  the  Shei^  and  tho  liuheh,  tho 
only  ones  in  the  fitnaitio  peninsula  capable  of 


containing  the  vast  host  of  Israel.  <^yip(aik, 
in  a  succession  of  terraces,  rises  the  Ji  Soit 
the  te{-niination  of  the  rid^c  known  as  the  J«\;e 
el-Fnreia.    Tlie  lias  Sasafeh  is  7,688  fett  hip. 
or  nearly  1,600  feet  lower  than  the  Jcbel 
bnt  it  is  the  oommanding  point  of  the  safU- 
theatro  upon  will  h  ";t  uj'i  ns.    Xlier©  art  } 
churches  and  ^  chapels  ou  this  mountsta, 
small  end  in  a  ruinons  oondition  ;  and  ea  <b» 
W.  side,  2,000  feet  below  the  summit,  i«  li* 
monastery,  celebrated  aliko  for  its  antiqoiiy.iti 
mannsortpi  treaanrea,  and  the  hoq>itaIitj  of 
its  monks.    Tho  Arabs  point  out  in  tho 
cr-Kahoh  tho  "  hill  of  Aaron,"  the  "  pit  t>f  Ko- 
rah,"  and  tho  place  where  the  molten  calf  ^  ss 
made.    The  late  Carl  Ritter  sniE^'.sted  lUt 
Bcrbal  was  known  before  the  giving:  of  t!.v  L« 
as  "tho  mount  of  God,'  aud  tkat  Phurwui. 
probably  understood  it  as  the  mount  to  which 
they  were  going  to  sacrifice.     Its  «li-j£c» 
ond  location  well  agree  with  this  ihc^rv.  fot 
whieh  early  traditions  give  much  grooai. 
From  an  early  period,  certainly  not  1. 1  r  tha 
tho  first  half  of  the  8d  centtiry,  the  cave«  of 
Ut  Sinai  were  a  reftigo  of  perseciited  Ghr»- 
tinns;  in  the  -Ith  centnry  they  were  the  re?or: 
of  anchorites  and  ascetics,  and  these  'were  re- 
peatedly attaelced.  and  murdered  by  the  Arak. 
In  the  5th  and  6th  centuries,  tho  monks  of 
Mt.  Siuai  were  represei^ed  in  the  groat  cous- 
oils  of  the  eastern  church.    During  the  i«- 
riixl  in  which  tho  Mohammedan  power  was 
at  its  height,  tho  monks  lived  in  constar.t  f  .ir 
aud  disquiet,  oflen  threatened  and 
attacked.    From  the  cnuadca  onward  they 
liave  held  more  peaceful  pos«v-:-*.  n.  y.nt  ^itk 
j^rwatly  diminished  numbers  and  intluuue*.— 
See  Forstor's    Ilistorical  Geography  of  Ars- 
bia"  (2  vols.  8vo.,  London,  1W4) ;  Buschinj;, 
Erdbtschrciljimg ;  Bartlett,  "  Forty  Da^s  ia 
the  Desert"  (London,  1850);  Robinson,  "Bib- 
lical Kesearehes"  (8  vols.,  Boston,  1856) ;  Slnn- 
ley,  ''Sinai  and  Palestine"  (London,  Ib^j; 
Carl  Ritter,  Erdhtnde,  vols.  ztv.-rrIL 

SIXAT.OA.  or  Ctnaioa,  a  state  oft!,,  ^U:' 
can  confederation,  bounded  JN.  and  W.  Ij 
Sonora,  N.  £.  and  E.  by  Durango,  S.  £.  and 
S.  by  Jaliseo,  and  S.  "W.  by  tho  gulf  of  Cali- 
fornia and  the  i'acitie;  area,  82,C6G  s  j.  m.; 
pop.  160.000.  Capital,  Culiacan;  other  cLid 
towns,  Mazatlan,  8inaloa,  and  Santa  Cnu. 
The  state  lies  mostly  W.  of  the  Sierra  }(fr.drc. 
though  a  spur  from  that  chain  extemls  o^tr  « 
portion  of  tho  S.  and  the  surface.  low  oa 
tho  sea  shore,  rises  rajudly  towrr«l  the  castcm 
border.  Tho  j  principal  rivers  are  the  Riod«i 
Culiacan,  the  llio  del  Fuerte,  and  the  Maya. 
The  Soil  of  tho  lowlands  toward  tho  coHsi  is 
sandy,  but  fertile  wherever  it  can  be  irrigated. 
The  monnti^  are  in  their  lower  terracsi 
witliont  wood,  or  only  covered  with  .-hrubs 
and  stunted  trees;  but  toward  the  Sierra 
Madre  there  are  dense  and  lofty  forests.  The 
rainy  .season  commences  about  June  20,  and 
lasts  two  months ;  previous  to  this  the  earth 
is  pardied  and  appears  like  a  desert.  Hhcia 
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•re  extensive  gold  m'moi  near  Sumloa,  nnd  a 
mint  at  Culiacan,  vrhich  in  1866  coined  $988,- 
204.  Mitnj  cattle  ore  raised  in  the  itate,  anil 
the  hides  and  l!e<^h  exported. 

SINCLAIR,  Sib  Johx,  a  Scottish  philan- 
thropist and  agricultural  reformer,  bom  at 
Th-jrso  castle,  Caithness,  May  in,  1754,  dit-d 
I>ec.  21, 18^5.  lie  was  educated  at  the  uni- 
▼endties  of  Glasi^ow  and  Oxford,  and  in  1775 
wa-i  a^lmitted  a  member  of  tho  facnltv  of  tx^vo- 
catcs ;  gabaeqoentljr  be  was  also  called  to  the 
Enirlish  bar,  but  never  followed  the  hiw  as  a 
profc-sion.  In  1780  he  was  elected  to  parlia- 
meat  for  the  county  <^  Caithness,  where  his 
hereditary  estate  amonnted  to  100,000  aorea, 

nt  a  founli  i)art  of  tlio  entire  county;  and 
for  the  next  80  years  lie  occupied  a  seat  in  that 
bodr  as  member  for  Caithne^  and  for  several 
Engliiili  constituencies.  Ho  pnblbhed  iti  1783, 
daring  a  time  of  nnivcrsal  financial  gloom  and 
despondency,  a  pamphlet  entitled  "Hints  on 
the  State  of  our  Finances,"  w^hich  had  much 
inflnoneo  in  causing  n  jronoral  b.inking  system 
to  b©  introduced  into  England.  Bttweea  1786 
and  1787  ha  nude  an  extensive  continental 
tour,  and»  upon  hi^  return  to  Scotland  insti- 
etutod  importaiit  improvements  in  the  national 
egricniture,  the  bcneiita  ef  whioh  were  first 
practically  to-toil  on  his  own  estates  in  Caith- 
ness. TLcc«j  soon  iucreascd  greatly  in  value 
from  the  systematic  and  intdltigent  cultivatton 
which  he  reqtiired  of  his  tenants,  and  the  pop- 
olatioa  which  tltcy  supported  showed  a  cor* 
leBpondinginiirfvement  in  materiiU  prosperity 
nna  in  mornls.  Not  content  with  developini; 
the  agricultural  resources  of  Caithness,  he  re- 
Tived  the  fl^eriee  alonff  the  ooart,  and,  hj  the 
a^sist.mco  of  irovcmmcnt,  built  up  tho  miser- 
able tishing  villtige  of  Thurso  into  a  flourishing 
port,  flabsequcntly  he  oeonpied  himself  with 
project?  for  thu  improvement  of  wool.  nnJ  for 
that  purpose  established  a  society  of  which  ho 
heeame  the  president  Thehoerdof  agricnttore 
establijiht'i!  hy  a<  t  of  parliament  in  IT'J  !.  main- 
through  his  exertions,  and  of  which  he  was 
e  ftmt  president,  gave  a  great  Impidse  to 
farming  interests,  and  under  its  auspices  agri- 
coltoral  surveys  of  tho  kingdom  were  first 
made  on  a  coroprehenriTe  and  satisfactory 
scale.  Similar  in  character,  thongh  of  greater 
magnitude,  was  the  Statistical  Account  of 
8(K>tIand,''  commenced  in  1790  and  finished  in 
1798  (21  voR),  which  is  a  model  work  of  its 
cla«>"«.  In  170t-'5  he  miwd  two  full  rL'fdments 
of  CaithriwM  hi^'hlandcrs,  w  hioh  wtrc  lliu  lirst 
ftnoible  bodies  whoso  services  were  extended 
ont  of  Scotland.  A  few  years  later,  as  the  result 
of  his  investigations  in  the  laws  of  hygiene,  ho 
pnblfohed  tlio  '-Cotlo  of  Iloalih  and  Longevity" 
(♦  vnl^..  E llnlmr^'h,  1807),  which  met  with 
much  svvcre  criticisra  from  the  medical  pro- 
fc5>ion.  He  retired  at  about  the  age  of  60  from 
pnl.lio  lif.-,  and  thenceforth  busied  himself 
principally  with  agriculture.  He  is  said  to 
^''tv..<  beoi  the  anthor  either  by  suggeatioii  or 
iadoraeaient  of  867  books  and  p«DpUetB»  and 
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his  own  "  Hints,"  ♦*Phins,"  "Propoeals,*'  "  Ob- 
servations," Ac,  were  produced  almc^t  witli- 
out  cessation.  In  addition  to  the  works  mon- 
tiont-fl,  }io  I  'jMi^licd  "  A  History  of  the  Publio 
Kevcnue  of  the  liriti.-^h  Empire  '  (a  vols.,  1784), 
a  "  Code  of  Agriculture,"  *  Essays  on  Agricul- 
ture," papers  on  tlio  "  Bullion  Qaestion."''  &c.. 
and  edited  the  so  called  originals'^  of  the 
Oseianio  poems,  in  the  anthennoity  of  wUeh 
he  was  a  firm  I  liever.  In  1830  appeared  also 
two  volume;».of  hia  correspondenoe.  It  is  said 
tiiat  at  the  time  of  hia  death  he  had  mede  eon* 
siderable  jjroprcga  in  a  '*  Political  Code"  and 
a  *^Code  oi  Keiigion."  Hia  memoira  have  Iieen 
written  by  his  son,  Ae  Rer.  John  Bindair  (8 
vol.s,,  1837).  He  was  created  a  haronetin  1786, 
and  during  the  greater  part  of  his  life  held  tiie 
office  of  privy  councillor.—- CATnAmNK,  a  Seot- 
tL^li  authoress,  daughter  of  the  preceding,  bom 
in  Edinburgh,  April  17,  1800.  She  acted  as 
secretary  for  her  father  durmg  the  latter  port 
of  hia  life.  Her  career  aa  an  authoress  prop* 
erly  commenced  in  1S35,  when  &he  pnbli.^hod 
her  first  novel,  '  Modern  Accomnlishmtnts," 
which  was  followed  in  the  snceeeding  year  by 
"  M'xlern  S<^ictT.  or  the  Mnr^-h  of  Intellect." 
Her  next  works,  "  Hill  and  Valioy"'  and  "  Scot- 
land and  the  Scotch,"  were  of  a  descriptive 
character,  and  in  '*  Holiday  IlniT^e"  (1830)  she 
gave  some  reminiscences  of  her  own  t  iuldhood. 
'Hie  '  Jonmej  of  life"  and  the  Businesa  of 
LitV  were  in  a  more  serious  strain.  Her  snc- 
eeeding novels  compriMi  *'  Modern  Flirtations, 
or  a  Month  at  Harrowgate, "  "  Lord  and  Lady 
Harcourt,"  "Sir  Edward  r;  ,1,  irn/'  "Jane 
Bouverie,"  "  Beatrice,"  Cross  rurooses,"  and 
others,  roost  of  which  have  been  widely 
lated  in  England  and  America.  Sho  hafi  nL-o 
written  the  "  Kaleidoscope  of  Anecdotes  and 
Aphorisma,**  **  London  Homes,'*  and  a  nnnher 
«)f  miscellancoi;-^  v;nrk.sand  boolvs  for  children. 
Of  late  years  her  attention  has  been  occupied 
by  the  anperintendenee  of  a  eharitable  hiatitn- 
tion  for  >ridows  of  oflScers  of  the  army. 

SINDE^  SooroB,  or  Sikdii,  a  territory  of  Brit- 
iflh  India,  bonnded  N.  by  Belooohktan  and  the 
Punjauh.  E.  by  the  Rsiipoot  staters,  S.  by  Cutch 
and  tho  Indian  ocean,  and  W.  by  the  Indian^ 
ocean  and  Beloochistan ;  area,  60,240  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  1,900,000.  The  N.  part  of  tho  country  ia 
usually  spoken  of  as  Upper  Sinde,  and  the  S.  as 
Lower  Sinde.  The  chief  towns  are  Hyderabad, 
the  capital,  Knrrachee,  Suknr,  Shilcarpoor,  and 
Tatta.  Tho  sea  coa«;t  extend-j  hetweon  the  Ko 
reo  mouth  of  tho  Indus  and  Cape  Monze,  a 
distance  of  about  150  m.;  with  the  exception 
of  about  15  m.  at  tho  N.  extremity,  it  U  very 
low,  and  fronted  by  mud  banks  deposited  by 
the  lii  lu^,  with  sand  hilla  blown  up  from  the 
sea  beach  in  a  few  places.  At  high  water  the 
shore  is  overfiowed  for  a  eon8ideral>le  distance 
inland;  there  are  only  a  few  plteaa wooded, 
the  remainder  hv'mi:  merely  a  swamp.  Sinde 
is  traversed  throughout  its  length  hy  the  Indus, 
and  the  eonntrv  and  river  bear  a  striking  re- 
aanUanon  to  Egypt  nd  the  Ulle.  The  daltn 
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of  tho  Tn<^u8  is  overflowed  for  several  miles  in- 
land by  spring  tides,  and  becomes  submerged 
during  tbe  teaaoii  of  the  floods  in  the  river. 
The  Hala  hills  extend  along  tho  W.  frontier, 
Imt  the  most  elevated  points  do  not  exceed 
1,600  ftet  above  the  sea.  Tbe  Ludns  has  en- 
tirely deserted  tin  Roreo  mouth,  and  tho  E. 
part  of  the  country  has  consequently  become 
to  a  great  mctent  desert,  and  covered  with  shift- 
ing sand  hills,  bnt  still  affords  some  pasturage, 
more  pftrticularlr  for  camek.  la  tlio  N.  part 
there  ore  estciisiv©  tracts  of  jungle,  formerly 
preserved  as  hunting  grounds  for  the  rulers  of 
the  country,  but  now  used  for  Ripplying  the 
steamers  on  the  Indus  with  wood  fur  fuel.  The 
dimate  is  remarkablf  hot  and  dry.  At  Hyder- 
abad tlio  mean  temperature  of  the  6  hottest 
months  is  98**,  and  in  Upper  Sinde  it  sometimes 
xiaes  to  190*;  bnt  in  winter  fVoet  is  not  un- 
known. Tho  poriudifal  rains  or  monsoons 
which  refresh  other  parts  of  India  do  not  visit 
IKnde;  and  there  is  little  ndn,  though  heavy 
fldb  occur  at  long  inten'als  in  Loawt  Sinde. 
Upper  Sinde  is  tolerably  healthyf  and  many  of 
19ie  natlvee  attaitt  a  great  age ;  bnt  In  die  lower 
country,  particularly  toward  tlio  month  of  tho 
Indus,  there  is  much  malaria  and  fever,  and 
oholera  eomettoies  commits  great  ravages. — ^Al- 
um, sulphur,  iron  ore,  and  limestone  are  found ; 
nnd  many  fossil^,  f;hdls,  and  specimens  of  pet- 
rified wood  have  been  discovered.  The  soil  of 
the  delta  of  tho  Indus  is  a  light  clay  mixed  with 
sand,  and  tho  land  on  the  >'anlcs  of  tho  river  is 
miOde  fertile  in  the  snuie  liiuiuiLT  as  tliat  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile.  Gra'^ses  abound  w!ii  li  at- 
tain a  height  of  15  or  20  feet.  Cotton  of  ex- 
cellent qnali^  is  grown,  and  sugar  cane  and 
tobaeoo  saeeeed  irellf  beride  rice  and  all  the 
other  common  crops ;  bnt  agricnltnre  is  carried 
on  in  a  very  slovenly  manner.  Tigers  are  found 
fai  tbe  jungles,  bnt  are  eeldom  aeen  in  Lower 
Sinde ;  and  pantliers,  hytetias,  jackals,  foxes,  and 
wdvee  are  common.  Hog-deer,  tbe  antelope, 
Ibex,  and  wild  bogs  are  nnmerona.  Large 
numbers  of  buffaloes  aro  bred  in  tho  marshes, 
and  many  camels  in  the  delta  of  the  Indus. 
Partridges,  snipes,  quaib,  and  wild  ducks  are 
numerous;  and  the  pelican,  faloon,  and  bustard 
ore  among  tho  most  remarkable  species  of  tho 
feathered  tribes  of  the  country.  Alligators 
grow  to  a  great  eiie,  bnt  seldom  prey  on  man, 
and  are  not  so  nnmcrona  in  the  Indus  as  in  the 
Ganges.  A  river  porpoise  which  weighs  up- 
ward of  200  Ibi.  Is  wand,  and  fiah  are  very  abun- 
dant. InsectA  are  cxcccdinply  numerous  and 
annoying.  The  white  ant  is  particularly  de- 
atmcl;ive,  and  the  woodwork  of  houses  is  often 
completely  boll rrprcf]  rntbythem. — ^The  inhab- 
itants are  mode  up  of  mixed  races,  principally 
Jala  and  Beloocheea.  Aboot  |  of  the  popula- 
tion are  Hindoo?».  and  the  remiunder,  with  the 
axoeption  of  about  60,000  of  other  sects,  pro- 
ftes  the  Ifohammedan  religion.  The  Sindiana 
lire  tall,  well  made,  and  handsome,  and  the 
women  are  remarlcably  good-looking.  Thev 
are  idle  in  their  habito,  exceedingly  inmiora^ 


ignorant,  and  bigoted.  Their  lanpr.agt  it 
compound  of  Sanscrit  and  Arabic.  Sot 
tnanofSietaTes  are  carried  on  to  tbe  prisoi 

towns,  and  the  pooj  Ic-  nrr  n.-rv  ingem<iis'»t& 
men.   Silk  goods  are  made  from  maieriaii  m 
ported  from  Persia  and  China,  and  &mm 
kind-  of  cloth,  earthenware,  and  cutkrr  v» 
manufactured.  The  foreign  trade  has  of  ki 
years  become  eoniMerawm.    SomB  tnMt% 
carried  on  with  Cabool  throagh  IIr-  B^^laopoL 
A  railroad  connect*  Knrrscbec  and  Uydertbad. 
— When  Alexander  the  Great  invaded  lofa, 
Sinde  was  mled  byffindoo  i  t  ti  e«,  who  W 
extended  their  conquests  over  idl  the  couo&na 
lying  between  the  Indus  and  tbe  Ganges.  Vt- 
tie  is  known  of  Sinde  from  that  time  tillJL  D. 
Til,  when  it  was  conquered  by  the  army  of  & 
caliph  Abd  el  Molek,  and  was  ruled  by  him  sol 
his  successors  till  1026.  It  was  then  conqnend 
by  Mahmoud  of  Ghuznee;  b-:t  from  tb-  eeA 
of  that  century  till  1541  it  was  governed  fay  two 
natSve  dynasties,  and  then  feu  fata  tiie  pow 
of  Shah  Beg  Argoon  of  Candohar.    In  1690  i. 
was  incorporated  with  the  Mogul  onpira  sste 
Akbsr,  in  1T89  with  tiie  Fenian  nnder  Fnfr 
Shall,  after  whose  death  it  reverted  to  the  f  r- 
mer,  and  in  1766  passed  by  dowrj  to  the  rcM 
of  Cabool,  remaining  a  nominal  dependencr  d 
Afghanistan  till  the  supjiression  of  the  DooO' 
nee  dynasty  in  1818,  tliough  governed  by  na- 
tive princes  or  nabobs,  and  refusing  tributo  ci- 
cept  upon  compulsion.    In  1760  tba  iei|^Mf 
family,  of  tho  Kooloora  tribe,  was  overtliro«i 
by  Mecr  Futteh  Ali,  a  Beeloochee  chief  of  tbt 
Talpoor  tribe,  who  divided  tbe  eoiimtrj  inls  t 
independent  states,  each  under  several  ameen. 
of  whom  in  1839  there  were  4  in  lljder&bad,& 
inEhyerpoor,and9inlCeerpoor.  Under  tbnr 
chiefs  tho  government  vrn:^  a  military  di-r-  *- 
ism,  and  the  relations  between  thena  and  the 
Engliah  East  India  company  were  never  vary 
friendly.    About  tlio  btginning  of  the  j-rcsMt 
century  the  company's  agent  was  -vioiently  e» 
pelled,  and  a  large  amonnt  of  property  in  lb 
custody  confiscated.  Subsequently  several  trea- 
ties were  made;  and  in  1838,  to  facilitate  tba 
operations  of  its  army  in  the  contemplated  A§- 

?:han  war,  the  company  extorted  concesdois 
rom  the  ameers  by  which  Sinde  was  made  ri^ 
tually  one  of  its  dependencies.  The  disast^ 
of  tbe  British  InAi^anistan  having  enooo*' 
fl^ed  the  ameers  to  commit  hostile  acts,  a  mil- 
itary force  was  s<.>nt  thither  under  Sir  Chailif 
Napier,'  who,  after  concluding  a  treaty  wtt 
the  ameers  of  Lower  Sinde,  found  himself  crr*- 
pelled  to  take  the  field ;  the  resolt  was  the  brd- 
liant  Tietory  of  Meeanee  <Febw  IT,  1S4S>,  lbs 
rnpid  conquest  of  the  country,  and  tho  «:>t.kb- 
liiiliment  of  13ritish  aothori^.  (See  Ivapies, 
6m  Orablw  Jaiiis.)  Ali  lloorad  of  Kbjet- 
poor,  who  had  throuphout  maintained  bis 
friendship  for  the  British,  was  allowed  to  re- 
tnn  bis  possessions.  Under  its  present  rulers 
Sinde  is  rapidly  improving,  old  cuials  have 
been  reopened,  villages  are  being  built,  a  rail- 
way crossing  tiie  country  has  been  made,  and 
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Landa  which  hnvo  laia  waste  for  more  th&a 
half  a  coatory  ar» iMnr  under  ealttvatioiL 

SIXDIA,  FaSOLT  OF.     St  Pi  GwALIOTt. 

Sl>i£,  in  trigonometry,  a  liau  drawn  from 
4MM  otreoutf  an  arc  perpendioolarly  to  IIm 
dlarn  et'  T  drawn  through  tho  other  extremity. 
It  13  spoken  of  eitlw  as  the  sine  of  an  angle  or 
of  the  arc  which  moasnres  the  angle.  GMine 

is  tVu  sine  of  the  OOmploment  f»f  :;n  rirr-.  ^'orSl•J 
•iuo  L8  the  distance  on  the  radius  troni  the  foot 
of  the  sine  to  the  extremity  of  the  arc. 

SING  SINTf,  n  village  of  Westchester  co., 
K.  heautifullj  situated  on  high  ground  on 
the  E.  bank  of  the  Hndaoo  river,  «fc  ita  wideak 
vtirt,  called  Tappan  hay,  88  m.  X.  from  New 
X  ork  i  pop.  in  1860, 8,857.  It  lias  6  churches 
•ereral  mdooIb,  9  newspaper  offices,  a  bank,  and 
a  stato  prison.  Tho  male  prison  \v;is  o  r  t  il 
hj  ooavifita,  tba  first  draf^  of  whom,  from  An- 
Mim  itttto  jiriaon,  ootmneneed  work  In  lUw, 
1823.  It  contains  1.200  colls  •»  484  ft^t  long 
bj  44  feet  wid^  and  6  stories  higli,  with  ranges 
of  workshops  running  at  right  angles,  40  feet 
wide  and  3  and  8  storiee  high.  It  receives  con- 
▼icta  from  the  Ist  and  2d  judicial  districts,  with 
the  addition  of  Ulster,  Greene,  and  Sullivan 
c*  »^  The  female  prison,  with  120  cells,  b  oa 
th«i  E.  side  of  tho  male  prison,  and  under  wpa- 
ratc  mauageracnt ;  it  was  comtncnced  in  IS^io, 
and  receives  fetnale  convicts  from  every  conntj 
in  the  9tat<v  l^oth  hailding's  are  of  white  mar- 
ble. Tho  number  of  ooovicts  oa  Jan.  1, 
WM  1,277  males  and  185  females.  The  Hudson 
Hrer  railroad  roiu  throQgh  tii6  prisMi  grouods 
under  arches. 

SDiaAPORE,  aa  island  of  British  Indiis 
pitnattxl  at  the  extremity  of  tho  Malay  pen- 
insula, separat4c)d  from  the  mainlaad  by  a  strait 
from  to  t  m.  wid«;  area,  275  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
abont  60,000.  Like  all  tho  islands  in  thtf 
neigbborhoodf  it  ia  thioklj  covered  with  jun< 
ilo.  Hoar  tlio  ooaal  tliere  tm  aoiiio  awampy 
trai'ts,  but  a  lirrle  way  inland  the  snrfaro  rises 
and  becomes  undnlaUng.  The  thermometer 
nofea  between  71*  and  89*,  the  tkftmg^  tem* 
perature  in  summer  being  84",  aud  in  tho  cold- 
er ucMiths  of  Deoember  and  Janoarj  76*".  Kain 
lUle  frequently,  the  annual  urenige  being  lOt 
fnehes.  and  tho  climate  U  remarkahly  healthy. 
The  forests  contain  much  timber  well  suited  for 
nautical  purposes,  particularly  for  masts  and 
spar-!.  Nutmegs  and  all  kinds  of  spices  grow 
well ;  and  sugar  cane  and  cocoanut  trees  are 
extensively  cultivated.  Tigers  are  exceedingly 
numerous  and  troublesome,  and  as  they  make 
their  way  over  to  the  inland  from  the  Tn.-iinland, 
it  is  aliaoiit  imposjilblo  to  reduce  their  numbers; 
andtl^re  are  many  other  wild  animals.  About 
6ft  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  arc  Ohine«ie.  and 
2^  per  cent.  Malays ;  the  remainder  consist  of  a 
few  Europeans  and  the  different  raoes  of  Hin- 
d<>*tan,  about  1,500  of  whom  are  convicts,  Sin- 
gapore being  used  as  a  penal  establishment  hj 
tlie government  of  India.  Tiie  governor  of  Sin^ 
gapore  is  also  governor  of  Penang  and  Malacca, 
«nd  is  atjled  the  governor  of  the  £astem  Straits 


Settlement  Ilis  deputiei»  reside  at  these  places, 
and  Penang  is  officially  supposed  to  be  the  chief 
estahlifihtneiit.  The  Eastern  Straits  Settlement 
is  subordinate  to  the  guveraor-general  of  India: 
and  the  milit«y  ferae  of  Singapore  oouiiMe  or 
about  700  sepoys  of  the  Madras  army.  Singa- 
pore was  anciently  settled  successively  by  toe 
Malays  and  the  Javanese;  but  when  the  BntiUk 
ohtjiined  from  the  king  of  Johore  in  1819  per- 
mission to  form  a  commercial  establishment 
open  the  idand,  it  had  only  150  inhaUtnte. 
By  treaty  in  1824,  in  consti!.  ration  of  $»i0.nnf>, 
and  a  life  annuity  of  $24,000,  the  sultan  trani»- 
fbrred  the  aoTereignty  uimI  fee  simple  of  6ing»> 
pore,  mi  l  of  all  the  son-i  nnd  ishmda  within  10 
geographical  miles,  to  the  British. — Si\OA.roKK, 
tiie  capital,  is  sitnaled  on  the  8.  tide,  npon  iMrth 
1  .mLs  of  a  8mall  river  of  the  saruc  n  une.  It 
mar  be  considered  aa  8  towna^inhabited  bj 
8  dutinet  raoea,  Ohfneee  In  the  w.  or  oonuner- 
cial  Jiart,  Kuri-ju  an-;  in  the  centre,  separated 
from  the  former  by  the  river,  and  natives  of  the 
archipelago  and  neighboring  mainland  to  the  E. 
The  town  contains  a  missionary  and  an  Arme- 
nian churdi,  several  Ohineae  pagodas,  native 
schools,  and  an  institution  founded  by  Sir 
Stamlbfd  Baffles  for  the  cultivation  of  the  va- 
rious languages  of  the  archipelago,  Siam,  China, 
&c-  Tho  roads  of  Singapore  alibrd  excellent 
■Bohorage  for  vessels  of  all  descriptions ;  oar- 
goes  are  discharged  into  iifrhterf  nml  token 
direct  to  tho  quays  on  the  baiii^s  ot  the  river) 
near  which  the  warehouses  are  situated.  Hie 
number  of  vessels  cleared  from  Singapore  in 
1856  was  1,042 ;  and  Uie  value  of  the  iraporta 
in  die  aame  year  was  $24,885,456,  end  or  the 
exports  ^SI  .  'c'/'SO.  Most  of  the  commercial 
natiuuii  of  tho  world  have  some  share  in  this 
trade,  but  it  is  principally  carried  on  w^ith  Great 
Britain,  India,  Siam,  China,  and  the  i  1  m of 
the  archipelago.  Some  200  junks  bail  anuualiy 
from  (%uin  elKnit  the  month  of  Jimuarj  and 
arrive  at  Singap''irp  with  the  N,  E  rnnnaoon, 
their  cargoes  coufiiating  of  tea,  camphor,  cloth, 
end  other  nr^ea*  When  the  opposite  bkni> 
soon  sets  in,  about  April,  they  return  with 
pepper,  tin,  edible  birds^  nests,  opiom,  ^ 
From  Its  geographical  position,  as  weD  as  from 
its  being  a  free  port  for  ships  of  all  nationi^ 
Singapore  has  become  the  great  centre  for  the 
trade  of  8.  E.  Asia,  and  is  rtill  rapidly  inereee- 
ing.  Steamers  plying  between  India  and 
China  atop  for  coals  at  Sing^re;  and  mail 
branches  from  the  Philippines  and  Batavia  join 
the  main  line  there  for  Suez  and  Europe. 

SIXOPE  (Turk.  Sinub),  a  fortific<l  .^caport 
town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  pi^halio  of  Anatolia,  on 
the  shore  of  the  IHeek  sea,  350  m.  E.  X.  £.  from 
Constantinople ;  fK»p.  about  12.'>oo.  It  stands  on 
an  isthmus  tbat  cuuuoeLs  the  uiamiand  of  Asia 
Minor  with  a  high  reelqr  peninsula  called  Gape 
Sinope,  which  forms  an  excellent  ro.idstt'ad  on 
its  8.  E.  side.  Tho  town  has  an  arsenal  aiiii  a 
build Ki_'  yard,  where  many  of  the  Turkish  war 
vessels  are  built.  The  tiTuber  fif  tfic  neighboring 
forests,  particularly  o^ik,  is  wuU  &uium1  for  ship 
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bnlldliif,  ftbd  a  considerable  quantity  ie  ez* 

ported.  The  general  trade  is  not  very  impor- 
taat. — Sluope  stauds  on  the  i»ito  of  an  ancient 
Greek  eity  of  the  same  name.  It  was  oolonized 

from  Miletus,  and  after  the  colony  had  been 
expelled  by  the  Cimmerians  a  second  was  sent 
who  rcfounded  the  town,  633  B.O.  It  soon  af- 
ter rom  into  iniinirtance,  and  continued  inde- 
pendent till  183  B.  C,  w  hen  it  was  captured  by 
rharnaccs,  king  of  Puutus,  of  which  country 
it  became  the  capital.  It  was  much  ornament- 
ed and  improved  by  Mithridates  the  Great. 
Having  been  conquered  by  the  Romans,  it  wa:* 
made  a  colony  byJnltus  Ca<sar.  IHo^^t  ues  was 
anativeof  Sinopc— In  the  late  Rusisian  war, 
the  Tnrlush  fleet,  with  the  exception  of  one 
steamer  which  escaped,  was  destroyed  here 
with  a  loss  of  about  4,000  men,  No\ .  30,  15^53  ; 
it  consisted  of  6  frigates,  S  corvettes,  and  2 
steamers,  and  was  attacked  by  a  superior  Bns- 
siiin  force  under  cover  of  a  fog.  Tlii>  town  was 
bombarded  and  suiTered  very  severely,  and  the 
fortifications  are  now  In  a  rmnous  state. 

8I0UT,  Stoot,  or  Osioot  (anc.  Lycopolii<), 
a  city  nnd  the  capital  of  Upper  E^ypt  and  of  a 
urovince  of  its  own  name,  situated  near  tlie  left 
Dank  of  the  Nile,  75  m.  N.  W.  from  Girgch, 
nnder  a  hilly  ridge  of  sand  clifts,  which  have 
been  extensively  excavated;  pop.  25,000.  it 
has  some  beautiful  mosques,  and  also  some 
good  bazaars  and  batlis;  but  witli  the-c  ex- 
ceptions it  is  a  collection  of  mere  hovcU.  It 
Was  until  lately  the  principal  seat  of  the  slave 
trade  in  Egypt,  and  is  still  the  entrepot  of  that 
between  Cairo,  Darfoor,  and  Seunaar.  It  is 
an  important  military  station,  and  has  a  large 
manutoctory  of  ])ipe  bowls,  of  which  i  (in>i(K  r- 
able  quantities  are  exported.  There  are  the 
remains  of  a  Roman  amphitheatre,  Tast  rock 
tombs  of  the  12th  dynastv,  :iiid  aiu  iv  nt  alabas- 
ter quarries  on  the  opposite  rango  of  hills. 

SIOUX,  a  new  N.  W.  co.  of  Iowa,  bonnded 
W.  by  the  Big  Sioux  river  and  intersected  by 
the  Inyan  TIi  akah  ;  area,  525  8<i.  m.;  pop.  in 
IBtiO,  10.  Tho  surface  is  nearly  level  and  the 
Boil  productive. 

BlOrX,  n  powcrfnl  tribe  of  Tndiaii**  in  Daco- 
t^ih  territory,  ranging  with  othwr  tribes  from 
the  Blue  Earth  rc^on  to  the  Rooky  mountains. 
They  call  tliemsclvcs  Dacotahs,  and  are  a  brave 
and  warlike  nation.  Thev  are  almost  con- 
fltantly  engaged  in  wars  with  the  Chippowas, 
from  whom  they  arc  separated  by  the  Mis>is- 
sippi.  and  toward  whom  they  cherish  the  most 
deadly  animosity.  They  formerly  numbered 
nearly  .•:!n  m  n  and  liad  7.000  warriors;  but 
their  number  in  1853  was  estimated  at  only 
8,000.  Kemly  200  years  ago  they  were  Tisited 
by  Frtnch  Oatholio  nli^>lonaric8,  and  they  aro 
further  advanced  toward  civilization  than  any 
other  tribe  in  the  North- West.  The  A.«isini- 
boina  formerly  belonged  to  this  tribe.  They 
believe  in  tl»^  existence  of  a  Supreme  Beinj? 
and  a  number  of  subuidiuute  deities.  They 
cultivate  corn,  beans,  and  pompkinsi  beside 
honting  and  collecting  fiirsi 


8IFBAinO  (aae.  Siphnot),  a  Gredaa 

one  of  the  ?ronp  of  Cy chides,  26  m.  y^.frz 
6jra ;  area,  about  S4  sq.  m. ;  pop.  5,000.  Ti/ 
soil  is  fertile  and  well  cnltivatod ;  the  pni 
pal  productions  are  corn,  s-ilk,  figs,  wax,  lx 
honey.  In  ancient  iimca  the  island  was  oukr 
nized  by  the  lonians  ftbm  A^ena.  and  ito  & 
tensive  gold  and  silver  mines  made  it  ia  il> 
tune  of  Polycrates  the  wealthiest  e«f  tbo  Gr«i 
islands.  Its  treasury  at  Delphi,  ixi  w  Lidi 
deposited  A  of  the  produce  c»f  tlio  mines,  mm 
equal  to  that  of  the  richest  states  <.f  Grttr- 
and  it.s  public  buildings  were  dvcoriirtil  %j1 
Parian  marble.  The  Siphnians  rt  t  uo^^]  u>  psj 
tribute  to  Xerxes,  and  in  the  battle  t-f  SiliL-,- 
they  furnished  a  ship  to  the  Greek  tiett.  li> 
der  the  Athenian  supremacy  th«T  paid  S,(n 
drachmas  of  annual  tribute.  Sub>cqnect^ 
their  mines  became  less  productive,  and  apiR 
of  them  were  destroyed  by  an  innndtt^oa.  h 
the  time  of  Strabo  tlu  y  had  become  i)Oor  t^^t 
to  a  proverb,  and  thdr  iuunoraUty  was  sodi* 
to  make  than  a  byword.  The  iuand  had  m- 
ciently  -1  considerable  towns,  8iphnos^  ApoLlv- 
nia,  and  Minoa ;  it  has  now  but  one,  on  th<  L 
slope  of  the  bland,  Kastron  or  Seraglio.  Tkrt 
are  ( ousiderable  ruins  of  its  ancient  tcm|4cs. 

SII'IION',  n  bent  pipe  with  one  arm  kc^-r- 
til  an  the  other  lor  drawing  liquids  over  tit 
upper  edge  of  vessels.   Tlie  short  arm  is  isi- 
troihu  ed  into  the  liauid,  and  the  long  one  Oc^ 
ficeuds  to  a  lower  level  outside.    The  itU 
being  filled  with  the  liquid  by  suction  or  o(ha> 
wi^e,  a  rnrrciit  continues  to  flow  up  the  shor. 
ann  and  down  the  longer  one.    Its  movenKui 
depends  upon  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere, 
which  is  exerted  tipward  nt  cacli  end 
equal  force,  and  upon  the  prep<Midcf8nfl| 
weight  of  the  oolnran  <^  liqidd  in  the  lower 
arm.    If  eadi  end  of  a  bent  tube  with  t ;  lii 
arms  h9  turned  up  to  form  a  cup,  and  the  tcU 
1>e  filled  with  water,  it  will  remam  filled  whea 
suspended  by  the  middle  of  the  bend,  proviJni 
the  height  of  the  column  is  not  tnore  tV.nr  S4 
feet  at  the  level  of  the  sea.    If  uuc  enJ  I* 
immersed  in  a  vessel  of  water,  and  the  otkr 
han^inf?  outside  be  canted  so  ji>  to  briiiir  itt*- 
low  the  surface  of  tliis  water,  lui  unequal  do« a 
ward  pressure  is  exerted  in  the  twoarmaassind 
the  equal  upward  prop<nre.    Tlio  water  m  t}..; 
longer  arm  preponderates  by  its  greater  gran- 
ty,  and  descending  is  immediately  replaced 
tliat  pushed  np  the  s!i<  rti  r  nnn.     The  brt: 
tuba  turned  up  at  the  vuds  is  known  as 
ITttrtemberg  siphon,  and  is  a  oonTenient  torn 
of  the  instrument,  being  always  kej>t  filled  ac^ 
ready  for  use.  An  arrangement  for  conveDjeB^  ' 
1y  filling  a  siphon  when  it  is  plaoed  in  the  flnid 
to  he  drawn  off,  consists  in  a  small  side  tul  v 
inserted  into  the  end  of  the  long  arm  and  pnh 
vided  with  a  stopcodL   The  aperture  of  tie 
long  arm  is  temitorarily  stopped,  and  tlic  air  i» 
sucked  out  thronprh  the  pmnll  tnl  e.  which  is 
then  closed  and  tlie  aperture  (tpencd.    Tli^  Use 
of  8i(>hon8  in  limited  like  tiiat  of  pun]j>:$  to 
heights  at  which  the  ooluum  of  the  fluid  to  be 
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raised  is  nearly  eqnal  to  tTiat  of  tlio  fttmosphore 
at  the  place.    Within  these  limits  they  have 
souietimes  been  applied  as  a  means  of  drawing 
off  ponds  and  famishing  supplies  of  water  over 
rnnr^ins  that  conld  not  conveniently  be  cut 
tlirough.    The  length  and  shape  of  the  ex- 
liaiisting  pipe  it  of  no  conseqnenoe,  if  it  be  air- 
tight and  firm  enough  to  resist  the  external 
pressure  of  the  air. — Siphons  arc  a  much  more 
aneient  invention  than  i)nnii»8.   They  were  in 
-n^o  by  tho  E;xyptians  full  15  ccnturi>.'S  B.  C, 
aad  their  application  to  drawLu^  liquors  from 
tlicir  vases  is  shown  in  the  drawings  preserved 
tn  their  tombs.    TIeron  of  Alexan4na-.  <>f  the 
time  of  Ptolemy  VII.,  describes  their  use  on  a 
grmad  Male  fbr  draining  lands,  or  oonveytng 
water  over  a  hill  from  '  H'^  valloy  to  another. 
The  name  is  said  by  Uiikinaon  ("Ancient 
Egyptians,"  voL  11.  p.  818)  to  be  "  evidently  orl- 
ental,  and  derived  from  tho  word  s!ph  nr  ^{/*,  to 
imbibe  or  draw  up  with  the  breath,  analogous  to 
sod  perhaps  the  origin  of  our  own  expression 
•to  sip.' " 

8IRA0H,  8oN  OF.  See  EcoLEaiAsnccs. 
STRANG.  See  Okbam. 
SIREN",  ft  North  American  lon^r-tailed  ba- 
tracbian,  with  stout  oel*like  bodv,  naked  skin, 
penAitent  Immehto,  and  only  tne  9  anterior 
legs.  Till)  best  known  spccitis.  tho  5.  locerthui 
(IJnn.),  or  mud  eel,  has  a  small  and  ahort  head, 
with  elevated  fbr^ead  uid  depressed  and  trun- 
cated snout,  8  branchial  tufts,  and  3  spiracles 
on  each  side ;  the  month  small,  with  distinct 
lips,  and  arrow-shaped  tongue  free  at  the  tip 
and  sides;  no  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw,  but  a 
broad  band  of  very  minute  ones  alonj:  tho  out<  r 
border  of  the  palate  bones;  nostrils  and  eyes 
amaU,  tho  latter  bkck;  tho  tail  hitorally  cooIp 

f>resscd,  with  a  raylcs§  fin  above  unil  below ; 
imbs  with  4  short  and  small  fingers  with  homy 
tipo.  It  attains  a  length  of  from  S  to  3  feet, 
and  is  da<kj  above  with  nuuicrous  whitish 
spots,  and  purplish  below;  it  lives  chietly  in 
tne  mud  and  muddy  water  of  the  Carolina  rice 
fields  and  i;?  often  thrown  out  when  theditobeg 
aro  clearixl ;  it  occasionally  comes  on  land.  Its 
food  consists  of  worms,  insects,  and  the  eggs 
of  fish  and  frogs;  it  i«i  somotime??  caught  nn  a 
worm  bait  by  anglers  for  the  common  bream 
(pcmotii) ;  it  is  regarded  aa  yenomous  by  tbe 
rtc-jToe%,  and  is  always  destroyed  when  taken  ; 
it  is  found  from  lai.  35"  N.  to  £.  Florida.  Its 
diseoverer,  Dr.  Ctarden,  aent  it  to  linnnoa  witib 
marvL'lloiH  storiof?  about  its  habits,  among 
others  that  it  fed  on  serpents  and  had  a  kind 
of  singing  voice :  from  tne  latter  the  generto 
name-  wa-;  derived.  Like  other  peronnibrancbi- 
ates,  it  was  r^ardod  by  the  earlier  natorahsta 
as  the  Uu>va  of  Some  salamander.  Two  other 
spcri,-.  tlie  IntLrinedia  and  S.  tfriata,  have 
been  described  by  J.  I>e  Conte,  from  the  same 
Tocalltiea  and  with  similar  habit^  batmnch  less 
in  size ;  the  latter  has  only  8  fingen  on  Mch 
limb.  In  this  group  there  are  about  90  verte- 
bra, connected  by  conical  cavities  filled  with  a 
gdaliiuMiB  mbatttiM^  aa  in  fishes;  8  ytin  ci 


pbort  ribs,  of  which  tho  1st  pajr  is  attached  to 
the  2d  vertebra ;  no  trace  of  pelvis ;  3  cartila- 
ginous branchial  arches  attached  to  an  osseous 
tongue  bone ;  the  lungs  2  long  sacs,  accessory 
to  tho  pills,  but,  as  in  the  mcnobranchaS|  insofl^ 
cient  of  themselves  for  respiration. 

SIREN'S,  in  aneient  mytholopry,  sea  nymphs 
who  enchanted  tlie  li-^^oncrs  to  their  sonfr, 
and  after  getting  liicm  into  their  power  de- 
stroyed them.  In  the  Impends  of  the  Argonauts 
they  arc  said  to  have  endeavored  to  entice 
those  wanderers,  but  OrpheuH  surpassed  them 
in  singing;  therenpon  they  threw  themselTes 
into  tlu-  sea,  and  were  changed  into  rocks,  as  it 
had  been  fated  that  they  were  not  to  live  after 
any  one  psMedhy  them  nnaflected.  In  Homer 
til.  it  .  n-j  arc  connected  with  the  voyage  of 
CJyssc^,  who,  preparatory  to  sailing  by  the  isl- 
ands on  which  they  were  dttlng,  by  the  advled 
of  Cine  plugged  the  ear-*  ff  bis  companions 
with  wax  and  fastened  himi»vlf  to  the  mast  of 
the  Teasel,  nntO  he  was  out  of  the  sonnd  of 
their  voices,  thus  escupinj;  doptniction.  Tlio 
island  in  Homer's  account  was  between  i&sa 
and'  the  roek  of  Beylla  on  the  8.  W.  eoast  of 
Italy.  Later  poets  rt  pro>ent  them  as  furnish- 
ed with  wings ;  but  having  been  persoaded  to 
enter  Into  a  mnriosl  eontest  with  tiie  Mnse^ 
tboy  were  beaten  and  dei)rived  of  those  appen- 
dages. The  number  of  the  sirens  was  variously 
statedgjis  2  or  3;  their  place  of  abode  as  on 
Cape  Pelorum,  on  the  island  of  Anthemusa,  in 
tho  Sirenusian  islands  near  Fsstum,  or  in  Oa- 
prea> ;  and  they  were  called  daughters  of  Phor- 
cus.  of  Achelous  and  Sterope,  of  Terpsiobors^ 
of  Melpomene,  of  Calliope,  or  of  Gcea. 

bUilllND,  a  territorial  division  of  Ilindo- 
sfeSD,  bounded  N.  by  the  Pnnjanb,  E.  by  Sir- 
mour  and  other  hill  states,  and  by  the  British 
districts  of  Saharunpoor,  Puniput,  and  Kohtuck, 
S.  by  Rohtoek  and  llurreeana,  and  W.  by  Ba- 
hawalpoor;  area,  about  17,000  sq  m.  In  the 
extreme  N.  E.  a  spur  of  the  Himalaya  projects 
Into  the  territory,  but  the  whole  of  its  remaln- 
in^r  surface  is  a  uniform  jilain,  sloping  very 
gradually  to  the  8.  E.,  and  broken  only  by  wa- 
ter courses  or  some  low  sand  hills.  The  moun- 
tnins  in  tlie  N.  E.  divide  the  head  waters  of 
tho  idutlg  from  those  of  tho  Jumna.  It  is 
traversed  by  numerons  smsU  stresms,  mostly 
afHuents  of  the  Jumna,  whose  annual  inunda- 
tions render  the  soil  fertile.  An  important 
addition  to  the  means  of  irrigating  this  great 
pl;iin  is  the  Firoz  canal,  originally  constructed 
by  command  of  Firoz  Toglook,  Afghan  snltaa 
of  Delhi  in  1851-*88,  whieh  with  its  rarioas 
branches  ia  210  m.  lon^r,  and  for  much  of  its 
coarse  is  parallel  with  the  Jumna.  The  coun- 
try is  inhabited  by  Sikhs,  snd  the  greater  part 
of  it  governed  by  native  chieftains  under  tho 

Srotection  of  the  British  government.  Tho 
if^tricts  of  Ferozepore,  Umhalla,  Loodiana,  and 
Kythul  have  been  at  different  times  escheated 
to  the  East  India  company. — Sibhind,  tho  an- 
cient capital  of  this  territory,  was  once  a  city 
of  greal  Importaaoe,  having  been  ibwidsd  bgr 
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Firoz  in  1357,  but  was  repeatedly  captnred  in 
the  iicroe  wars  of  the  Sikhs,  aud  b  now  iu  ruius. 

SIRIUS.   See  Doo  Stab. 

SIIiMIUM,  an  ancient  city  in  the  S.  E.  part 
of  Lower  Pannonia,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Savus  (Save),  just  below  its  junction  with  the 
Bacuntias.  During  the  war  against  the  Da- 
cians  and  other  Danubian  tribes,  it  was  the 
principal  depot  of  Roman  military  stores,  and 
finally  became  the  chief  city  of  Pannonia.  It 
was  probably  a  Roman  colony.  It  contained 
a  large  manufactory  of  arms,  a  spacious  forum, 
an  imperial  palace,  and  other  public  buildings, 
and  was  the  residence  of  the  admiral  of  the 
first  Flavian  fleet  on  the  Danube.  The  empe- 
ror Probug  was  bom  here.  It  was  captured 
and  probably  destroyed  by  the  Avars,  into 
whose  hands  it  fell  in  the  6th  century.  Ex- 
tensive ruins  of  its  former  magnificence  still 
exist  near  Mitrowitz  in  the  Austrian  Military 
Frontier  district  of  Peterwardein. 

SIROCCO,  or  SciRocco,  a  8.  E.  wind  of  a 
sufibcating  and  parching  heat^  which  at  cer- 
tain intervals,  especially  in  spring  and  autumn, 
blows  with  great  violence  in  the  ishuids  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  on  the  6.  coasts  of  Italy, 
,  for  36  or  48  hours  together,  and  sometimes 
even  for  a  week  or  more,  and  which  exerts 
a  most  pernicious  influence  on  animal  and 
vegetable  life.  It  is  regarded  as  similar  in 
character  to  the  simoom,  though  of  longer  du- 
ration, and  is  probably  modified  by  passing 
over  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  hottest  in  Malta 
and  Sicily,  but  of  short  continuance.  In  the 
Ionian  isles  it  blows  for  a  longer  period,  but 
usually  not  so  fiercely.  The  inhabitants  of 
these  isles  speak  of  the  black  and  the  ordinary 
sirocco.  It  produces  very  little  change  either 
in  the  thermometer  or  the  barometer,  but 
causes  a  sensation  of  terrible  beat  and  snflbca- 
tion,  groat  prostration,  and  copious  perspiration 
in  all  who  are  exposed  tu  it,  and  its  coming  is 
heralded  by  a  peculiar  feeling  of  uneasiness. 

SISKIX.    See  Aberdevine. 

SISKIWIT.  BeeTBocT. 

SISKIYOU,  a  N.  co.  of  California,  border- 
ing on  Oregon  and  Nevada  tt-rritory,  and  inter- 
sected by  the  Klamath  and  Shasta  rivers;  area, 
over  8,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  7,629.  The 
surface  is  in  part  mountainous,  the  Sierra  Ne- 
vada mountains  crossing  the  £.  and  the  Coast 
range  the  W.  part ;  W.  of  the  Coast  range  is  a 
rich  valley.  The  soil  is  |)ro<luctive.  The  pro- 
ductions in  1868  were  140,000  bushels  of  wheat, 
122,500  of  oats,  and  146,000  of  barley.  There 
were  6  grist  and  17  saw  mills,  and  a  distillery. 
Gold  is  found  in  great  abundance  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  streams.  Tulare,  Goose,  and  Kla- 
matli  Inkcs  are  in  the  TV.  part.    Capital,  Yreka. 

SISMONDI,  Jean  Cmari.ks  LIonard  Si- 
ifojrpK  DB,  a  French  historian  and  political 
economist,  bom  in  Geneva,  May  9,  1773,  died 
there,  June  26,  1842.  He  traced  his  origin  to 
an  illuAtrious  family  of  Pisa,  who  hod  removed 
to  France  in  the  16th  century,  and  taken  ref- 
uge in  Switzerland  after  the  revocation  of  the 


edict  of  Nantes  in  1685.  lie  was  educated  A 
the  college  of  his  native  town ;  but  hi*  lUbs 
having  lost  part  of  his  fortune  in  the  TrmJk 
stocks  during  Necker*s  ministry,  tba  7<Hm 
mun  became  a  clerk  in  a  mercantile  hosM  A  , 
Lyons.  In  1793,  in  conaeqnence  of  the  txm 
bles  there  and  the  revolutionary  movcMBteh 
Switzerland,  the  family  removed  to  J^H^Hit 
where  for  18  months  Sismondi  stnd'iedXji^Uk 
literature,  trade,  mauufactorea,  and  mamefE. 
Returning  witli  his  parents  to  Uie  family  eoiB> 
try  seat  near  Geneva,  be  and  his  fiitlwr  wmn 
subjected  to  persecutions  for  haTiag  0^** 
bhtlter  to  a  political  outlaw,  and  cooaeMMMlty 
removed  to  Tuscany,  where  be  dcvotea  U»> 
self  to  economical  researches.  In  1^1  h» 
published  a  TahUau  dt  Vagriculturt  Toaom^ 
and  in  1803  a  Traiti  de  la  riehetm  eommmximit 
(2  vols.  8vo.,  Geneva),  in  which  h«  ■hatVid 
himself  a  strong  adherent  of  Adam  Smlfib.  Ai 
early  as  IbOO  he  had  returned  again  to  Lie  na- 
tive town,  had  been  made  secrrtary  of  tW 
chamber  of  commerce  of  the  departOMBt  of 
Lemon,  and  l>ecome  a  French  citizen.  He  Jbmi 
now  in  familiar  intercourse  with  MmcdeSlnd 
and  the  eminent  men  who  surroandad  tkai 
celebrated  lady,  and  turned  his  f!*tntl«i  to 
history.  The  result  of  this  was  his  JKflbim 
dt*  repuhliquf*  Italicnnet  (16  vols.  Stol,  TI9|-> 
^18;  reprinted  in  10  vols.).  During  tlie  wfaHv 
of  1811-12  he  delivered  a  seriee  of  nUb 
lectures,  which  he  publbhed  under  the  tntef 
Lii  litterature  du  midi  de  V Evropt  (Ar^it^Btm^ 
Paris,  1813);  this  work  has  been  liiiJ^ii 
by  T.  Roscoe,  and  several  times  reprinted  teA 
in  French  and  English.  Durinir  UM  Hnndral 
Days,  he  was  in  Paris;  and  being  eoorinoad 
that  Napoleon,  whom  he  had  preTiooaly  cp- 

IK)sed,  was  now  the  onlv  man  able  te  fnted 
■Vance  and  give  her  ftberal  fiwltiidiuna,  W 
boldly  n(lvocate<l  his  cause  in  the  JfSmeiMr, 
but  refused  to  l>e  rewarded  for  this  avien. 
In  1819  he  published  his  JVeKMOiut  frimt^m 
tTeconomie  politiqut^  oh  ds  la  riektmt  damt  aa 
rapport*  atec  la  population  (S  vola.  Sm^ 
in  which  he  partly  recanted  the  priadbki  l» 
hud  formerly  supported.  lie  now  MVilid 
himself  to  tlte  composition  of  his  rrtaX  Okttin 
de*  FranfaUy  the  first  volume  of  which  nnnMid 
in  1821,  and  which  was  continned  to  tMlHk 
but  left  incomplete  by  the  antbor*a  drafh  A 
continuation  in  2  volumes  has  been  addtd  ^ 
Anu'dee  Ron^e.  While  MfMed  In  tUa  ^ 
undertaking,  he  wrote  a  blatOTieal  norel,  JUb 
Serrra.  ou  Tan  492,  a  picture  of  Gaul  dvlig 
the  6th  century  (3  vols.  12mo.,  IttS);  **T1m 
Italian  Renublics,*'  an  eloquent  fanunarjr  of  Ui 
great  work  on  the  same  snl^ject,  and  **T%m 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,*"  both  of  wUdk 
were  originally  written  in  K'if^|***  Ibr 
ner's  Cabinet  CydojNDdia''  (im  and  IWKk 
and  translated  by  himself  into  Frencii;  Mi 
Ktudc*  tur  Vefofumie  politiqmo  (Stoc,  18111; 
and  ^Uude*  tur  It*  eon*tituU§n§  dm  fowfm 
libre*  (3  vols.  8to.,  18S6-*8).  To  thoM  Mil 
be  added  his  Prieu  dt  rkutmrt  im  Ptwmfok 
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(3  vols.  8T0.)f  a  snmrnary  of  Iils  larger  history, 
brmging  the  French  annals  to  the  death  of 
Ucnry  iV. ;  and  a  nmnber  of  artioles  of  Tariooa 
lcic«l^*  which  he  contributed  to  periodicala. 

SISSOO  {Dalhergia  tiaaoo),  a  forest  tree  high* 
Ij  bribed  ia  iBilia  for  its  excellent  timber,  snit- 
•bM  for  ship  building  and  variona  other  pur* 
po«e?.  It  U  found  abundantly  near  tlic  rivers 
along  the  foot  of  the  Uimaluya  up  to  lat.  80° 
N.,  and  grows  rapidlj  in  almost  any  soil.  The 
trnnk  h  lufty,  8  to  4  feet  in  diameter,  and 
■omeirhat  crooked.  The  wood  h  tougher  aud 
more  elastic  than  tlio  teak,  rather  light,  but 
not  reranrkably  dnrable.  Ita  color  is  lij;ht 
grayish  brown,  with  dark  veins.  It  is  gener- 
ally selected  by  European!  and  natives  of  the 
N.  W.  provincea  for  pnipoaaa  teqniriiig  tlie 
moat  strength.  _ 

SISTERd  OF  GHABIIY.  See  OBAJOTTf 
Sisters  of. 

SLSIKKS  OF  M£EQY.  See  Mjsbot,  8»- 
ms  or. 

8ISTEKS  or  MERCY,  Prote-atant.  a  cora- 
manity  of  Kngliah  Cbristiaa  women,  devoted 
to  the  wmk  of  Tiritiiig,  aiding,  and  instrnoting 
the  poor,  and  educating  orphan  und  other  poor 
chilarea,  founded  at  I^vonport  about  1816  bj 
IfiM  Lydia  Sellon,  the  dangnter  of  an  ofBoer  m 
the  royal  navy.  She  coiuinenced  with  the 
establishment  of  industrial,  iui'aut,  and  raajed 
schools,  taming  and  civilizing  tho  turbolenl 
boys  of  the  government  dockyard  at  Plyidouth, 
and  training  the  younger  children,  to  the  num- 
ber of  about  400,  in  the  elementary  branches 
^ednaatioii  and  the  first  principles  of  religion. 
Very  soon  several  larlies  Joined  her  in  her 
work,  aud  m  the  nuiuber  incrcitneil  they  took 
a  house  and  formed  a  community  under  Miss 
Sellon.  and  at  first  subject  to  tho  vi-^iNv 
rial  control  of  tho  bishoii  of  Exeter.  The 
■O^etj,  &4  now  organized,  is  compoeed  of  B 
orders,  vix.:  those  who  live  in  commnnity, 
working  among  the  poor,  and  leading  an  active 
laboriooa  life;  those  who,  from  sickness  or 
otiier  can^ef.  are  unible  to  undertake  this 
work,  but  who  vvi^h  to  live  a  calm  life,  en- 
f^l^  in  prajer,  reading,  and  qniet  occupa- 
tions: and  married  and  >ingle  women  wlio  livo 
in  the  world,  but  maintain  a  certain  connection 
«ith  the  eomnnm!^,  and  aseist  its  vork  iq 
rioiw  wavr*.  The  sifters  are  bound  by  ni->rnvr^ 
except  a  promise  of  obedience  to  their  6\im- 
tior.  Tliey  are  free  to  abandon  llieir  Tooonon 
at  will,  but  wliile  conn '  T  1  with  it  adopt  a 
peoaliar  garb,  and  abare  their  property  in  com- 
mon. In  additkn  to  ittlnistimon  to  tne  bcMfily 
and  spiritual  wants  of  the  poor  in  Plymouth  and 
Devonport,  and  tho  management  of  the  educs> 
tional  institutions  founded  by  Hiss  Sellon,  the 
iisCen  have  undertaken  the  entire  charge  and 
support  of  a  largo  number  of  orphan  children, 
whom  th«y  have  taken  into  their  own  home.^' 
Ia  1852,  pablie  eha^rgM  having  been  made 

5*  ist  the  commonity,  on  the  ground  of  its 
ed  Boman  Catholic  tendency,  Miitsi  Sellou 
ad  to  tlum  In  an  able  pamphlet 


STSTEPS  OF  TTTE  HOLT  COMMUNION, 
an  organization  of  Protestant  Christian  women 
for  voluntary  service  as  nurses  in  hospitals,  in- 
firmaries, &c.,  founded  in  1H45  by  the  exertiono 
of  the  Rev.  W.  A.  Muhlenberg,' D.D..  in  con- 
nection with  the  Protestant  Episcopul  churcii 
of  the  holy  comnnnkxi  in  New  York.  They 
are  bound  by  no  vows,  and  tbonirh  it  is  desira- 
ble that  they  siiould  remain  m  their  work  fov 
life,  Uiey  are  free  to  leave  whenerer  they  an 
fo  minded.  They  are  nsnally  received  between 
the  ages  of  25  aud  40  years ;  if  under  25,  llie 
written  consent  of  parents  or  guardians  must 
he  obtained.  Candidates  for  the  si«terhood 
are  required  to  spend  one  year  of  [probation  be- 
fore entering  upon  their  voeatk>n.  Tbej  havo 
no  marked  uniform,  though  the  dress  is  gen- 
erally black,  with  a  white  muslin  collar  and 
head  dreaa.  The  eiaten  managed  fer  aeverd 
years  the  infinnary  of  tho  holy  communion, 
and  since  1858  have  had  char^ge  of  St.  Luke^a 
hoei^ta).  New  York,  under  tho  inperintendeooo 
of  tne  Rev.  Dr.  Mulilenberg. 

SISTOVA,  or  Suistab,  a  fortified  town  of 
Tnrlcey  in  Enrope,  in  the  province  of  Bulgaria, 
37  ra.  above  Rustchuk,  arid  21  below  Xicjioli, 
on  a  height  overlooking  the  right  bank  of  the 
Dannbo,  which  is  here  nafigable  fer  veeMle  of 
600  tons;  pop.  about  20,000  beside  tho  garri- 
Bon.  It  is  aefended  by  a  citadel  or  castle,  now 
ranch  dilapidated,  and  by  a  fosse  and  palisadea. 
The  houses  arc  generally  low  and  ill  built;  but 
the  mosques,  of  which  there  are  8,  arc  of  con- 
siderable beauty.  The  town  has  some  mano- 
fikctories  of  leather  and  cotton  and  an  active 
trade;  and  much  wine  isproiliiced  in  tho  vicin- 
ity. It  is  regarded  by  tho  iiuigarians  as  their 
capital.  Atreaty  of  (leace  between  Turkey  and 
Austria  wa*  conrltidcd  hero  Aug.  4,  1791. 

SlijYPHL  S,  iu  Cireek  mythology,  hon.  of  JEo- 
loA  and  Enarete,  and  married  to  Merope,  by 
whom  he  becnmo  the  father  of  Glaucus  and 
others.  Some  iut^r  accounts  make  him  the 
son  of  Antolycus  and  the  father  Ulyssee. 
To  him  arc  attributed  the  foundation  of  ^r- 
inth  tEphyra)  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Tithmian  gamea.  Fraadnlent  and  deeei^tal,  he 
promoted  the  commerce  of  Connth.  br.t  was 
puuLihed  in  the  lower  world  by  being  set  to 
the  task  of  roHinif  n  hngo  narblo  bloek  up  hill, 
which  as  soon  as  it  reaclad  tlie  t<ip  always 
rolled  book  again.  The  special  crimes  which 
Indoeed  thii  penalty  are,  aooordiniir  different 
authors,  that  he  betrayed  the  plans  of  the  gods, 
killed  travellers,  and  reretled  the  abduction  of 
.<£gina  by  Jupiter.  It  wae  a  eoounon  tradition 
that  Jupiter  ^ent  Death  to  avenge  his  treach- 
ery; that  Bisyphua  triumphed  over  and  chained 
Death,  who  was  ddlvered  by  Mars  after  an  in- 
terval in  which  no  one  died;  that  Sisyphua 
first  desired  his  wife  not  to  bury  Idm,  ana  then 
in  the  lower  world  obtained  penuiiidion  to  r^ 
turn  and  pnniah  lier  for  tlio  negleet;  that  be 
refused  to  leave  again  the  upper  world,  Itut 
was  forcibly  token  oif  by  Mercury ;  and  that 
tltli  Cridc  wat  tho  raaeonof  hli  poniifaBMiit. 
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SITKA,  an  Island  of  HnssLm  America,  the 
large^^t  of  Georgo  III.  arcliipelago.  Ita  clitnate 
IS  huuiiil  and  cold,  having  uuly  on  an  average 
66  dry  days  in  the  year.  The  temperature  wr 
the  year  averages  45. S'^  F.,  that  of  the  Btiin- 
mer  56.2°.  The  soil  is  generally  sterile ;  a 
little  barley,  rye,  and  oats  are  nowd.— 6itka, 
or  New  Archanptl.  on  the  W.  coast  of  the 
fslaod,  in  lat  57°  8'  K.,  long.  185°  18'  W.,  is 
the  onlf  town  of  any  rise  in  Rnsrian  America, 
and  theoai»ital  of  the  colony;  jiop.  nhoiit  1,200, 
The  harbor  is  a  good  oue,  and  there  is  &  large 
trade  in  fish  and  peltry  with  Fetropavlovsk. 
The  houses,  except  the  governor's  residence, 
are  mere  hovels.  Ship  building  ie  oarrifidon 
to  somo  extent., 

SIVA,  the  8d  deity  of  the  Hindoo  trimurtti 
or  trinity.  He  is  often  called  by  Enjrlish  writ- 
ers on  Brahminism  tho  destroyer, '  but  he 
teems  to  be  rather  the  jndKo  and  aveofef,  the 
Nemesis  of  the  Greeks,  who  inllicts  on  men 
the  pam£»hment  due  to  their  evil  deeds.  lie  is 
nsnally  represented  as  many-armed,  to  Indieate 
his  power  to  rcacli  otFenders,  seated  on  a  horse 
or  bull,  with  his  wife  Doorga  upon  lus  knee^ 
who  bean  a  strong  resemblsnee  to  the  Aslarte 
of  the  Phcenicians  and  the  VenuB  of  the  Greeks. 
For  a  number  of  centuries  the  Hindoo  worship, 
once  mainly  concentrated  on  Yishnn,  has  been 
directed  to  Siva,  whose  wrath  the  worshippers 
desire  to' avert. 

8IVA8,  Seevab,  or  Roor,  a  pasholic  of  Asi- 
atic Turkey,  bounded  N.  by  the  Black  sea,  K, 
E.  by  the  poshalic  of  Trebizond,  E.  by  Erzroum, 
S.  £.  by  IJiarbekir,  8.  by  Marash  and  Curama- 
nia,  and  W.  by  Anatolia ;  area,  60,000  sq.  m. ; 
pop  e-'  =  rimted  at  ^^00,000.  The  most  impor- 
tant towns,  beside  the  capital,  are  Tokat  and 
fiamsoon,  the  latter  heiii^^  the  chief  seaport. 
The  surface  is  diver>ifu  (l  by  povernl  motmtnin 
ranges,  branches  of  the  Anti-Taurus,  between 
wbioli  there  are  estenSlTe  valleys  and  pluns. 
The  Eu[)hrates  flows  on  the  S  T..  houndnry, 
but  the  greater  part  of  the  drainage  is  carried 
to  the  Iflfieic  sea  by  the  tivers  Ktril-Irmak,  the 
HalvH  vf  the  ancients,  on  the  boundary,  Ye- 
shil-Irmftk,  and  several  smaller  streams.  The 
most  valuable  minerals  are  iron,  copper,  lead, 
alabaster,  marble,  slate,  and  salt,  the  last  named 
being  particularly  ahtmdant.  A  irrcat  deal  of 
the  soil  is  exceedingly  ferlile,  hut  not  very  thor- 
onghly  coltivated.  The  pastures  are  very  ex- 
tensive, and  many  tracts  well  adapted  for  agri- 
oultare  are  occupied  V»y  the  herds  of  the  Koords 
and  Toorkomans.  In  ancient  times  the  prov- 
ince formed  parts  of  Pontus  and  Cajipadocia. — 
SivAs  (anc.  Sebastia)y  the  capital,  is  situated  in 
an  extensive  plain  on  a  tributary  of  the  Khdl- 
Irmak,  410  m.  E.  S.  "E.  from  Constantinople, 
and  60  m.  S.  from  Tokat;  pop.  about  27,000. 
The  town  is  defended  by  two  old  castles,  and 
contains  nTuncrouH  mosques,  many  of  which 
are  elegantly  ornamenteoi  in  the  best  style  of 
Arabian  or  Persian  arehiteetnre.  There  are 
many  baths  and  khans,  and  the  bazaars  are  well 
aupplied.  The  manufisctares  are  of  little  im- 


portanco  but  a  eoBriderablo  trade  ia  tttid 

on.  Mithridates  was  defeated  by  Lnrnlla*  m 
the  neighborhood  of  Sebastia ;  and  toward  da 
dose  of  the  14th  oentnry  several  battles  wm 
fought  here  between  Bigazet  and  Tam<:r]as«; 
the  former  was  defeated  and  the  town  rotaei, 

BlVATHERnm,  a  genns  of  eztinei  nssi- 
nants,  placed  by  Pictet  and  most  palceontolc- 
^Bta  nearest  the  giraffe.  The  head  and  a  ese- 
siderable  part  of  the  skeleton  hare  been  ftosd 
in  the  tertiary  formations  of  the  Sivalik  bili 
of  the  Himdaya  range.  The  head  in  §ia 
approaches  that  of  the  elephant,  and  ona 
have  been  supported  on  a  much  shorter  tni 
stronper  neck  than  that  of  the  prnfTe  ;  thepiit 
leliind  the  orbits  was  nmch  developed,  d* 
face  short,  and  the  nasal  bones  arched.  Above 
and  between  the  eyes  were  2  diverging  hortis, 
and  probably  2  other  shorter  loid  massive  com 
in  the  usual  situation;  the  molars  of  tlic  upper 
jAw  were  6  in  number  on  earli  pide.  In.'  i.'! 
the  characters  of  fh<Me  of  ruminants.  It  vas 
certdnlf  a  nmiiriant,  with  pachyderm  alBnitiis 
in  its  robust  form,  f>hort  neek.  and  \  robahk 
presence  of  a  proboscis  (as  indicated  by  tkt 
nasal  bonee)*  The  only  spedee  described,  S. 
gifjantciim  (Oantl.  and  Falc,),  was  as  bulky  u 
and  higher  than  the  elephant ;  in  the  teeth,  tk« 
fore  limbs,  and  the  hooro,  it  re^mbles  the  moose 
(alee)  more  nearly  than  any  typical  raminsBC; 
it  would  seem  one  of  the  connecting  links  be- 
tween the  giraffe  and  the  ecrtidce  or  deer  faa* 
ily,  the  ])nibo'#cls  being  intermediate  betweea 
the  trunk  of  the  tapir  and  the  long  and  i! 
snout  of  the  moose.  De  Blainvillo  pities  it 
among  the  antelopes.  Bramotherium  (Falc.)ii 
an  allied  jrenus,  known  only  by  fragments  c4 
jaws  from  the  island  of  Perira  in  the  gulf  of 
Oambay ;  the  only  described  species  is  the  B. 
Pt'rintni^r  (Tale.).  Ca?-ts  of  the  i^kull  ui.-i  in- 
terior limbs  of  the  tiTatheriuin  are  in  the  csiii- 
net  of  the  Boston  eodety  of  natural  history. 

STWAir  (ai»c.  Ammon  or  Af>iViuuxum),  to 
oasis  in  the  N.  W.  of  Jigypt,  near  tlie  boundsry 
of  the  disputed  territory  between  Egyi^t  aid 
Tripoli,  in  lat.  29°  12'  N.,  long.  26°  17 'k..  .r  i 
about  160  m.  from  the  coast  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean sea.  The  whole  oasis  is  abont  15  m.  long 
and  12  broad.    Its  surface  is  undulating,  tsii. 
surrounded  on  the  N.  by  high  ]imc.«fono 
There  are  numerous  salines  or  siilt  jiouL  uA 
springs,  and  also  an  abundance  of  springs  tl 
fresh  water.   The  m\\  is  exceedingly  fertik, 
yielding  largely  of  grain,  olives,  oranges,  dat«, 
and  other  t  I  its,  and  furnishing  excellent  pa«- 
turnfTC.    The  climate  ix  delightful.    1  he  inhab- 
itants are  iierbers  and  negroes,  and  all  zeslooi 
Kohammedans.    The  principal  town,  Swsk, 
is  curiously  built  nndor  cover  like  a  huge  bee- 
hive, and  is  wretchedly  dark  and  dirty :  nop. 
about  SyOOO.— The  early  Greek  geogntphsn 
and  travellers  »:peak  of  8  remarkable  ob- 
jects to  be  found  in  this  oasis,  via. :  the  w«U 
of  the  sun,  which  was  warm  in  the  taoma^ 
and  oveninf:.  and  cold  at  noon ;  the  paltico  oi 
the  ancient  Ammouian  kings,  samHindi»d  bj  • 
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tripio  wan ;  and  the  templo  and  onMie  of  la- 
piter  Ammon.  RurroundL-u  bj  a  shady  frrove, 
the  rains  of  which  aro  still  visible.  The  biero- 
glj7>hic9,  paintings,  and  scnlptares  on  the 
cicnt  walla  have  boon  described  and  copied  hj 
Miii'!f  '>^i.  The  oracle  wri>  one  of  great  repota- 
tion  111  i  jirly  times,  but  in  the  time  of  Strabo 
was  entirely  neglected.  Alexander  the  Great 
ri^itcd  the  temple.  The  foantain  of  tho  gnn 
still  exists,  and  has  still  araryiug  temperature. 
Tliere  nro  also  extensive  catacombs  <nt  in  the 
rocks  in  different  parts  of  the  oasis. 

SIX  NATIONS.   See  Iirogi  ois. 

SIX  PBINOIPLE  B.VPTISTS  a  smnll  reli- 
gious sect  wliioli  originated  in  Hliodo  Island  in 
1665.  Their  church  |JoUty  and  \-iow9  on  bap- 
ftam  are  the  WDM  as  those  of  tho  Baptist!,  ui 
doctrine  they  aro  Amiinian.  Thi  y  oppose  the 
pajment  of  any  regular  salary  to  their  preach- 
era,  and  have  never  oonneeted  theinselves  with 
any  missionary  efforts,  or  tomperanro  or  other 
bwctevoleot  or  reformatory  societies.  They 
bold  as  their  dttstingrnishiug  doetrines  the  6 
principles  laid  dn^vn  in  Heb.  vi.  1-3,  viz.:  re- 
pentance from  dead  works ;  fiuth  toward  God  j 
tlie  doctrine  of  baptisms,  by  whidi  they  under* 
stand  Jolm'-^  biiptiain,  the  baptism  of  the  IToly 
Ghost,  the  baptism  of  Christ's  sufferings,  and 
apostolic  or  Cwistlsii  baptism ;  laying  on  of 
hWads,  which  they  regard  as  equally  necessary 
with  baptism ;  tho  resorreotton  of  the  dead ; 
and  eternal  judgment.  They  have  18  or  SO 
churches,  in  Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts,  New 
York,  and  Pennsylvania,  16  ordained  minia- 
and  about  3,000  members, 

SIXTOSf  the  name  of  5  popes,  of  whom  tho 
following  are  tho  mo«t  important  :  I.  Sirxra 

IV.  (Fbante^oo  RovEiiE),  burn  at  Cclles  uear 
Savona  in  1418,  died  Aug.  >3,  1484.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Franciscan  order,  and  con- 
sidered the  moiit  distinguished  Italian  preacher 
i  f  his  times.  He  aoooeeded  Pud  IL  in  1471, 
and  made  at  once  :rreat  preparations  for  con- 
voking ttu  OBcumeniciil  council,  for  terminating 
tbo  wars  of  the  Oltristian  jjrinros,  and  iV^r  con- 
tinuing t!ic  war  against  tiio  Turks.  He  en- 
tirely failed  in  the  first  and  second  of  these 
attempts;  and  the  war  against  tho  Turks, 
thotiirli  tiio  p'>i)e  in  concert  with  Teui'  -  n'-.  l 
Naples  sent  a  tlcv  t  to  Asia  Minor  which  took 
Smyrna,  had  no  permanent  remit.  He  made 
himself  odious  l>y  exco5?ivo  nopoti^^m.  hf  im- 
posing heavy  taxes  on  his  subjects,  and  by  an 
eager  participation  In  the  dvu  wars  of  Italy. 
He  i:*,  in  particular,  accused  of  havin:^  been 
invoivod  in  the  conMiiracy  of  the  Pazzi  in  Flor- 
ence against  the  Medici  ^UT*^).  In  a  boll  on 
the  immaculate  <once[»tion,  no  forbade  any 
further  controversy  on  tho  subject:  he  also 
confirmed  the  Spanish  imjuisition.    ll.  Snrrcs 

V.  (Feuck  Pkbetti),  bom  near  Montalto  in 
1521,  died  Aug.  27, 1590,  He  was  in  his  early 
youth  a  herdsman,  entered  tho  Franciscan  order 
in  1534,  and  distinguished  himself  as  a  lecturer 
on  tho  ceclesieiasttcal  law  at  Hiraini  in  1544 
and  Sienna  in  lo46,  as  a  |>opular  preacher, 


and  as  an  anthor  by  woHn  on  njfBUcal  the- 

olof^y,  and  on  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle.  In 
1657  be  became  inquisitor-general  at  Venice, 
and  in  1570  he  was  created  cardinal  when  he 
assumed  the  name  Montalto.  After  the  death 
of  Grotrory  XIII.  in  1585,  he  was  elected  popo 
by  an  almost  unanimoos  vote.  Both  as  pope-  and 
as  aeoahurprino^  he  was  distinguished  for  pru- 
dence, severity,  and  energy.  He  destroyed  tho 
power  of  the  banditti  and  restored  order  and 
safety  throoghont  his  territory,  administered 
law  with  tho  utmost  imparti:dity  and  with  an 
almost  barbarous  severity,  buUi  a  gr<!at  aquo- 
dnot,  enlarged  the  Ubrary  of  the  Vatican,  and 
in  many  other  ways  encouraged  industry.  Ho 
fixed  tlio  number  of  cardinals  at  10,  re<juired  tho 
Oatholio  bishops  of  all  countries  to  visit  Rome  , 
at  oortmn  intervals,  and  reorganized  tho  cntiro 
administration  of  ecclesiastical  afiairs  by  tho 
appobtment  of  15  eongregations  of  earffinals 
and  otiier  officers.  Tie  ioiindi-d  a  new  univer- 
sity at  Fcrmo,  and  new  colleges  at  Rome  and 
Bologna.  From  Ihe  printing  press  of  the  Vati* 
can  ho  published  the  revised  edition  of  tlM 
Vulgate,  which  had  been  ordered  by  the  coon* 
cU>of  Trent.  He  was  a  great  statesman,  and 
avoided  war  with  tbo  Christian  princes  as  nuicli 
as  possible,  though  be  encouraged  and  support- 
ed Henry  HI.  against  the  Huguenots,  Philip  IL 
against  England,  and  Archduke  Maximilian 
when  ho  wa<'  a  candidate  for  the  crown  of  Po- 
land. He  hurled  Lis  amuhvuias  against  the 
young  king  of  Navarre,  who  had  left  the  Oatb- 
olic  church,  and  against  Eli?abetli  of  England 
for  having  put  to  death  Mary  Stuart.  He  sum- 
moned  Henry  III.  to  Rome  for  having  ordered 
the  assa'-si nation  of  tlie  duke  of  Guise,  and 
threatened  liim  with  excommunication  if  ho 
should  rt'fiiso  t'»  release  tho  cardinal  do  Bour- 
bon and  the  archbishop  of  Lyons.  Ho  I»  ft  be- 
hind him  a  vast  treasure  in  the  cattle  of  St. 
Angelo,  to  he  usc<l  by  bis  succesisors  only  in 
circnmstanrcs  strictly  defined.  He  was  not 
loved  by  tho  people,  but  feared  and  adniired, 
tana  his  history  soon  became  a  prolific  source  • 
of  popular  anecdotes  and  legends.  His  biogra- 
phy by  Leti  (  Vita  di  Si»to  K.,  Lausanne^  1669) 
IS  strongly  ot^ected  to  by  (^olio  writers  as 
rmtrustwurthy ;  that  by  Tern pi^sti  ( ^^nriadeUtk 
vita  6  gestc  di  Sitt9  K,  Rome,  1755)  lias  too 
mneh  the  diaraoter  of  a  partisan  edofy. 

SIZAR,  a  term  used  in  tlio  university  of 
Cambridge,  England,  and  at  Trinity  collegf^ 
Dublin,  to  denote  a  class  of  ifendents  who  are 
pecuniarily  assisted  through  the  benefactions 
of  founders  or  other  charitable  persons.  They 
correspond  with  tho  so  called  servitors  ot  Ox- 
ford, and  Uke  th€an  w(  re  formerly  required  to 
perform  certain  menial  duties,  which  latterly 
have  been  much  restricted  if  not  entirely  abol- 
ished. Tlie  name  is  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  tho  term  sirr*,  which  in  collec":-  j-lirascol- 
ogy  dciiot«»  an  allowanco  of  [irovisiona  at  tiio 
college  buttery. 

SIZE,  a  kind  of  pltif*  prcpfircd  from  the  clip- 
pings of  parchment  and  thin  skins,  and  used 
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foodsj  paper,  Ae. 

8J0BERG,  Eitnc,  a  Swedish  ly  ric  poet,  bet- 
tar  known  under  his  psondonyme  of  Vitalia, 
born  in  Ljun)?o,  Siult-rmania,  Jan.  14,  1794, 
died  in  Stockholm,  March  4,  1S28.  iio  vas 
the  son  of  a  laboring  man,  and  was  enabled 
by  the  assistance  of  his  friends  to  receive  his 
Vacation  at  the  imiversitj  of  UpaaL  He  first 
Iwooght  hlRis»elf  into  notice  in  1B19,  and 
thenceforth  held  a  Ligli  position  amonj;  con- 
temporary Swi>dish  poets.  In  1624  he  t>etll<Ml 
in  8lO(^olm,  but  died  of  oomnmptkm,  in  great 
P'n-crtv.  nis  x>oems.  the  hcst  of  which  are 
written  in  a  satirical  vein,  were  first  published 
in  a  collected  form  in  a  few  montlw  allsr 
,  his  death.  He  also  published MnDetnodaHoiiifl 
from  Washington  Irving. 

SJOGREN,  AirmmwJoBV,  a flnnidi  pMlo1> 
Offist,  bom  m  ti  e  ]  arish  of  Ithis,  May  8.  1794. 
He  waa  educated  at  the  uniTerntj  of  Abo,  and 
baa  paaied  tiie  grector  part  of  his  life  in  Rus- 
sia. ITo  has  puldished  a  treatise  in  German 
**0q  the  Finnish  Language  and  Literature" 
(Be.  PMerabnrg,  1821),  "  Notes  on  the  Parishes 
in  Kemi-Lanpmark"  (Helsingfors,  1828).  in 
Swedish,  and  numerous  philologiral  and  etli- 
nographical  papers.  During  a  rejudenco  of 
several  years  in  the  Caucasus  he  mastered  the 
languages  of  th.it  region,  and  In  1844  publislied 
his  "Ossetic  Ciraniiiiar  and  Vocabulary,''  iu 
German  (4to.  K 

SKAGEH  li.VCK  ("the  crooked  strait  of 
Skagen";,  au  arm  of  the  North  sea  or  (jerman 
ooeon,  ijing  between  the  Dani^  peninmila  of 
Jiitbmd  ana  tlio  const  of  Norway,  and  ronnert- 
ing  I  lie  (  attegat  witJi  the  North  M>a.  Its  course 
ia  from  E.  N.  E.  to  W.  8.  W.;  length  about  160 
m  ,  hruadth  nearly  80  m.  It  is  much  deeper 
ou  tho  Norwegian  than  on  the  Danish  coast, 
ranging  on  the  former  from  100  to  200  fktfaoms, 
near  the  centre  fr<  m  t  i  i  on,  and  near  the 
coaat  of  Jutland  Irom  30  to  40.  It  ia  antyect 
to  aeirtfrs  ■torros.  In  fair  yrml^bm'  the  enrrenfe 
flows  E.  on  the  Jutland  side  and  W.  <  n  t!io 
liorwegian.  Tiie  harUuv  are  nil  on  the  Hot- 
wegian  coast 

SKALDS.    See  Scai.p,^. 

SKAMANIA,  a  S.  co.  of  Waabington  terri- 
tory, bord^Hng  on  Oregon,  botraded  8.  by 
r  lilt .1  river  and  N.  by  the  Yakima,  and 
drained  by  tho  Wenass,  Nochesa,  Atahnam,  and 
Plaeoriwrs;  area,  1,500  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 
225.  Tlio  surface  is  generally  mountainous, 
with  fertile  valleys  along  the  streams.  Tho 
Oaaoade  mountains  traverse  the  couiity  from 
N.  to  S.,  the  highest  peaks  of  which  are  Mt. 
Adams  in  the  centre  of  the  cnnntv  m-A  Mt. 
Rainer  in  the  north.    Capital,  Cascade  City. 

SKATE.  SeeKAT. 

SK.\TE  fPutch,  tirFKint),  a  sort  <>(  shoe  with 
a  steel  ruuucr,  us^d  one  under  each  loot  for 
•Uding  or  trnreliing  over  the  ice.  With  tibo 
name  the  article  has  been  transmitted  to  n» 
fHwu  Holland,  upon  the  canals  and  rivert  of 
vUoh  ikataa  lufo  from  an  nnknowa  porfod 


been  used  by  all  daseea  of  pcopla  Ibr  the 

of  the  easier  and  more  rapia  pn^ress  mii.!v  Ij 
their  aid.   In  other  cold  countries  ftkuLiUf  ii 
practised  rather  aa  an  amotement  and  heald^ 
ful  ciercisc.    It  was  known  in  .•ncu  nt  tfmei, 
and  nieutiun  is  made  of  it  in  the  Kdda.  iu  which 
the  god  UUer  ii  t«|»«nnted  as  dL«riagoi»hed  by 
liis  beauty,  arrows,  and  skates.   Tl.olc* landers 
in  former  times  used  fur  bkates    the  daoak 
bonaof  ndeeroraheep  about  a  foot  loiife,  whicft 
they  greased  becanso  they  should  nnt  strapped 
by  drops  of  water  ujjou  them."  In  the  descrip- 
tion or  the  ancient  customs  of  London  by  Fila- 
Stephen  it  i^  remarked:  "Some  tvo  l^'n^*  'o 
their  feet  and  under  their  heelea,  and  ahoiii^ 
themselves  by  a  little  picked  itaffB  do*  dSdo  m 
swiftly  as  a  bird  ilyeth  in  the  air,  or  an  arr.  w 
out  of  a  croese  bow."*  In  Edinbnnh  aa  vcQ 
aa  London  dcatfaif  waa  a  highly  popuar  mtm^ 
ment  t>overal  centuries  ago.   Strutt.  in  Sywrta 
and  Tastimca  of  the  People  of  England,*"  re* 
marlca  that  he  haa  eetn  npon  the  ierpentico 
river  4  pentlemen  dance  a  dimhle  minoeC  ia 
skatea  with  as  much  ease  and  more  elegaare 
Uian  in  a  hall  room.   William  Hone  also,  ia 
the  " Every  Day  Boole,"*'  remarka  that  ''the 
elepance  or  skaters  on  that  sheet  of  w  :for  '» 
c!uellj^^  exhibited  in  qnadrilles,  which  some  par- 
ties go  through  with  a  beauty  ^caroely  imagis- 
able  by  those  who  have  not  sc^n  rra^^^nl 
skating.^'   In  countries  where  snow  aU^unda 
skating  cannot  be  praetiaed  to  the  extent  thai 
it  is  in  those  bordering  upon  the  North  sea; 
and  iu  the  United  States,  probably  Sia  this  rva- 
Bon,  the  amusement  has  not  beoi  ao  genermi 
or  carried  to  so  grent  j<crfection  tu^  hi.  IL«  N. 
W.  countries  of  Europe.    It  has,  however, 
within  tho  past  few  yeara  boeoma  n  fcrfiiottaMa 
exercise,  not  only  for  jonng  men  bnt  also  {kjt 
young  ladies.  The  practice  has  re<^ived  a  great 
atironlDs  by  the  cooatmetion  of  p<m&  ^w^isUy 
adapted  to  it  in  the  central  i  ark  of  Now  T.  rv, 
which  are  carefully  kept  free  from  snow.  Iho 
affect  of  this  incrMseo  attentton  to  tho  art  la 
fteen  in  t'  o  viirietv  of  fonns  of  vkuti-  r,- » atly 
intruduci^  and  the  entire  diaoippearanco  of 
tho  few  ordbary  foma  heretofbra  in  wwaw 
use.    Tliese  Were  in  general  MihV«  .  f  «  -  J 
with  the  upper  aurfoce  Hat  and  »hape«l  Lie  the 
foot,  and  having  under  thohottoD  a  sRp  ctlr^ 
fixed  edgewise  in  a  Ii>n>:itudiiial  groove,  and 
well  secured  at  the  toe  by  a  sort  of  hook  rr- 
tuminghaek  into  tho  wood,  and  at  the  heel  by 
a  screw.    Tlie  front  end  of  the  iron  turned  19 
in  a  graceful  curve,  and  the  bottom,  which  was 
generally  from  |  to  |  of  an  inch  thick,  wai 
commonly  grooved,  but  tcnnetiraee  left  smooth 
with  sharp  edges.    They  were  fastened  to  il.a 
feet  by  straps  passing  over  tlie  instep  aod  cram- 
ing  each  other  from  the  toe  to  thaaaaL  ftarf 
wa^  fw>on  fab!«titnted  f<ir  iron  rtiniwrn,  end  a 
great  variety  of  devices  wene  adopted  for  UKira 
aaonralj  attaching  the  skatea  to  tho  Ibot.  In 
one  form  a  wrt  of  wiiid!a-*!t  i-*  venr  &e«tfy  in- 
troduced into  the  wooden  lOock.  by  th«  tam. 
ing  Of  whieh  with  •  kij  a«f  dMM  atnia  <n 
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be  brought  upon  the  fisteaings.  ^  Iq  another 
form  the  stock  was  dispensed  vith,  and  the 
Bkitte  runner  was  .secured  directly  to  the  bot- 
tom of  tlj   1m  ot ;  ill  anulli  r  the  stock  is  a  flat 
Bolo  of  iron  ;  in  another  India  rubber  springs 
are  introdaoed  into  the  wooden  stock  to  impart 
•laatld^.  Skates  again  have  been  divided  into 
a  front  and  back  piece,  which  are  connected  by 
n  spring,  and  tbe  runner  being  made  elaaticL 
tbe  back  portion  keeps  anng  up  to  Uie  beet 
wlioi  the  weight  of  the  body  is  thrown  for- 
ward. An  excellent  contrivaaoe  for  seooring 
a  choice  of  ronners,  grooved  or  smooth,  ima 
the  same  pair  of  skates,  and  these  very  light, 
consists  in  maldng  the  runner  of  a  slip  of  steel 
about  ^  inch  thick^  and  so  narrow  as  to  have 
eonsiderable  spring.   ThU,  double  the  length 
reonired  for  the  skate,  in  bent  over  in  a  curve 
ana  back  upon  it.M-lf  lu  the  shape  of  a  long  let- 
ter U   This  is  tightly  fitted  in  two  Utde  brass 
standards  under  tlio  stock  with  the  curved  end 
forward,  and  may  at  any  time  ]>e  slid  out  and 
turned  over  to  hring  the  other  limb  upon  the 
ice.    Ladies'  skates  are  made  with  shoes  fitted 
to  the  foot — Skates  were  in  use  in  Paris  as 
eailf  as  1619  ttat  were  made  to  nm  upon  tiie 
ground,  being  furnished,  instead  of  a  nmner, 
with  3  little  braas  wheels.   It  is  said  they  were 
often  seen  on  the  boolevsrds  and  In  the  imb- 
lic  j^Mr  l'  ns,  the  8katers  moving  with  great 
rapidity  up  and  down  the  long  smooth  ave- 
nues. They  were  Introdnced  upon  Hie  FVendi 
stage  by  the  dancer  Dumas  and  his  wife ;  and 
the  opera  of  the  Prophet e  included  a  ballet 
of  skaters  which  attracted  much  admiration. 
These  skates  evidently  suggesited  those  called 
parlor  skate.^,  in  whicli  i\w  wheels  are  made  of 
India  rubber,  occasionally  worn  by  children  in 
the  ."streets  as  well  as  in  houses. 

SKELETON"  iT^r.  (ntfXAw,  to  dry),  the  o»- 
seous  framework  of  vertebrated  animals,  ar- 
nnged  in  its  nitaral  connections.  Its  general 
characters,  the  relations  and  homologies  of 
the  different  parta,  the  laws  of  unity  in  variety, 
•nd  tbe  rednotion  of  all  Its  Ibrms  to  an  ardie- 
have  been  given  in  the  articles  Boxa, 
ABATirs  AsATOMY,  and  PoiLosopmoax. 
AiTATOiCT.  The  bones  sscre  as  levers  fbr  the 
action  of  mui^cles,  and  as  cavities  to  enclose  or 
a  framework  to  protect  the  organs  essential  to 
nfe;  they  are  united  by  ligaments  and  car- 
tilages, moved  by  muscles,  and  atrengthencd 
by  tendons  and  fWltt?,  In  the  human  skele- 
ton there  ore  in  the  cranium  the  frontal  bono 
forming  the  forehead,  the  parietals  on  the  top 
and  Hides,  the  occipital  behind,  the  teraporala 
in  tlix'  region  of  the  ear.n,  th*)  »phenoid  at  the 
base,  and  tlie  ethmoid  between  the  orbits — 8 
in  all,  to  which  may  be  adtled  the  8  bones  of 
the  ears.  In  the  face  are  the  2  upper  jaw 
bones,  the  nasals  ooTering  ever  Am  nose,  the 
malars  forming  the  prominences  of  the  cheeks, 
the  lachrymals  at  the  inner  angle  of  the  orbits, 
tiie  palate  bones,  ^e  Inferior  tm'binated,  tbe 
Tdi/ier  niakin;^  the  partition  between  the  nos- 
trili^  and  the  lower  jaw*  to  which  majr  be 


added  Si  tasOi,  making  in  aU  46.   The  Terte- 

\>Tta  proper  are  2-t,  7  m  tlio  neck,  12  in  the 
bock,  ana  5  in  the  loins ;  in  the  chest  are  12 
ribs  on  each  side  and  tbe  breast  bone  in  front ; 
the  hyoid  bone  in  the  neck  makes,  with  the 
preceding,  60  bones  in  the  trunk.  In  each  upper 
extremity  are  the  shoulder  blade  behind  aoo  the 
collar  bone  in  front,  the  arm  bone,  2  bones  in 
the  forearm,  6  in  the  wrbt  in  2  rows,  6  meta- 
carpals, and  14  finger  bones  ■  In  both  HmlM^ 
64.  To  tlie  lower  extrumity  belong  the  hip 
bone&  the  sacrum  and  coccyx  behind:  and  to 
each  limb  a  thigh  bone,  fi  bones  in  tne  leg,  7 
in  the  ankle,  5  in  the  metatjirsns,  and  14  hi  the 
toes — in  both  limh^i,  G2.  If  the  2  knee  pans 
be  added,  which  are  properly  sesamoki  bones 
in  the  tendon  of  the  extensor  of  the  leg,  the 
whole  number  (jf  bones  in  the  human  skcTeton, 
including  the  teeth,  i.s  240.  (For  the  develop- 
ment of  bono  in  tlio  foe^tus,  sec  Embkyoloot*) 
The  skeleton  in  the  female  is  smaller  and  more 
delicate  than  in  man.  and  the  bony  proce&sea 
less  strongly  marloM;  the  lower  Imibs  are 
proportionally  longir,  making  the  middle  of 
the  length  of  tlie  body  below  instead  of  on  a 
level  with  the  pubis;  the  bssd  Is  more  eloii> 
gated,  mil  narrower  In  front;  the  vertebr«> 
are  less  wide,  the  lumbar  region  longer,  the 
ohest  shorter  snd  less  proodnent  (when  nnde- 
formed  by  corsets),  the  shoulders  I  ailt  and 
less  widely  sepan^ted,  the  arms  shorter,  the 
thigb  bones  mors  corred  sntsiiorly  and  more 
<  1  ]  iquely  placed,  and  tlie  feet  and  hands  smaller ; 
all  the  diameters  of  the  pelvis  are  larger,  the 
articulations  leiM  firmly  united,  the  iliac  edgu 
more  flaring,  and  tbe  pnbic  arch  more  open. 
The  skeleton,  properly  articulated  artitirially, 
represents  the  height  uf  the  individual  lu  lii'd 
by  adding  l\  to  2  inches  fbr  the  soft  parts. 
TIio  proportion  of  the  bones  to  each  other  ia 
so  exact,  that  the  height  of  an  individual  maj 
be  determined  by  the  BMSsiumnsiit  of  one  or 
two  of  the  long  bones. 

bKELTON.  John,  an  Engli^  poet,  bom 
probably  m  Noifblk  abont  1440,  died  in  West- 
minster, June  31,  1629.  He  wjus  graduated  at 
Cambridge  probably  in  1484,  was  created  a  poet 
lanreate  (wnleb  was  then  a  degree  in  grammar) 
by  the  university  of  O.xford,  entered  holy  orders 
in  1498,  and  became  afterward  ad  eundern  stu- 
dent at  Oamb  ridge.  He  was  tutor  to  the  duke 
of  York,  afterward  Henry  VIIL ;  was  rector  of 
Diss  and  curate  of  Trompington  in  1504  :  vvr«» 
appointed  orator  reyius  to  Uenry  VIIL;  and  in 
an  epistle  dedicated  to  him  by  Erasmus  was 
derlan  d  the  himen  €t  decu*  of  British  letters. 
Acioniiug  to  Anthony  k  Wood  he  was  esteemed 

litter  for  tbe  stage  than  for  tbe  pen  or  polpiL** 
Being  secretly  married,  ho  concealed  tne  fact, 
was  acous^  of  keeping  a  concubine,  and  was 
snapended  by  the  oishop  of  Norwich.  The 
clerg>- were  the  special  object  of  his  satire;  and, 
baring  drawn  upon  himself  the  resentment  of 
Wolsey  by  a  serere  attack,  be  took  sanctuary 
at  Westminster,  under  the  protection  of  his  old 
friend  Abbot  Ldip,  where  he  resided  till  hia 
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death.   From  tbe  afanoet  total  want  of  the  first 

editions  of  his  po^m?,  it  is  impossible  to  nseer- 
tain  their  datt^s.  The  best  of  them  are  humor- 
cna  or  utirical,  in  short  rhyming  verses,  and 
diowa  remnrkablo  rommand  of  droll  ]tliraseol- 
ogy.  lliA  intklioacv  and  volubility  mako  him 
comparable  to  Rabelais.  lie  wrote  the  dramas 
(nutralltics)  of  "  ifagnyfycenco "  and  "The 
Bowge  of  Court,"  an  effective  satire  on  Wolsey 
entiUed  "Why  come  ye  natto  Coorte?"  the 
"l^okc  of  Colin  Clont,"  and  a  dirpe  on  ''Phyl- 
Ijp  Sparowe,"  pronounced  by  Hallam  his  most 
"comio  and  imaginative'*  prodnetlon,  and  by 
Coleridjjo  "  an  exquisite  and  oripinal  poem." 
The  beat  edition  of  hia  works  is  by  the  Kev. 
Alexander  Dyce,  wilb  an  aoconnt  of  his  life  (2 
vols.,  London,  1843). 

SKERRYVORE.  6«o  LiQnxnocsB,  yoL  x. 
p.  528. 

SKIDD  AW,  a  mountain  near  the  centre  of 
Ciiniberl;iudshirc,  England,  8,022  feet  in  height. 
It  has  tiio  lake  ot'  Bassenthwaite  Water  on  its 
V. ;  and  thongh  there  are  some  mountdns  in 
the  same  connty  of  greater  elevation,  yet  as 
Bkiddaw  stands  in  a  manner  isolated  and  is 
aeon  at  one  view  from  the  base  to  the  atmrnut, 
its  appearance  is  more  imposing. 

SKIMMER  (rhyncAopt^  Luul),  a  genna  of 
web'footed  biitb  of  the  ftM  Itoifly,  and  snb- 
family  rhprirfiop-iiuir.  Tlio  bill  is  of  a  very 
aingiuar  shajpe,  broad  at  the  base,  from  which 
it  is  atlddenfy  compremed  laterally  to  the  end ; 
the  upper  mandible  is  considerably  the  shorter, 
curving  gradually  to  tiie  tip,  which  is  pointed 
and  grooved  underneath ;  the  lower  mandible 
hi  straight  and  tmncated,  more  compressed, 
with  a  sharp  cutting  edge  received  into  the 
groove  of  the  upper;  nostrils  basal;  wings 
very  long  and  narrow,  with  the  first  quill  the 
lonfrc?t :  tail  moderate  and  forked ;  tarei  lonjrer 
than  middle  toe;  feet  very  small,  toes  short 
with  indented  web,  hmd  toe  elevated,  and 
daws  cur^'ed  and  sharp.  Thcro  are  8  or  4 
epeciea  described,  found  most  abundantly  in 
tne  tropies,  where  they  frequent  qniet  bays 
and  inlets  connected  with  the  ocean ;  they 
feed  chictiy  at  night  on  tish  and  crustaceans, 
whieh  they  catch  aa  they  skim  along  dose  to 
the  water,  dii)j)ing  the  under  mandlblo  beneath 
the  surtace  and  dosing  the  upper  suddenly 
upon  it  when  theor  prey  is  encountered ;  the 
flight  is  swift,  graceful,  and  undulatin-r,  and 
the  gait  awkward  ;  though  having  webbed 
feet,  they  rarely  if  ever  swim  or  rest  upon  the 
water.  The  best  known  species  is  the  black 
skimmer  (R.  vi^ra,  Linn.),  tound  on  the  At- 
lantic and  gulf  coasts  of  NoriJi  Auicrica  from 
New  Jersey  to  Texas,  mi  the  E.  ooast  <^  South 
America  as  far  as  Paraguay,  and,  according  to 
Lesson,  ou  the  W.  const.  The  K  nj^th  is  about 
19  inches,  and  the  alar  extent  4s  ;  the  general 
color  above  is  deep  brownish  l^hu  k;  the  front 
to  the  eyes,  throat,  and  under  parts  white; 
inner  tips  of  4  inner  primaries  white,  and  see- 
otidaries  broadly  ti[>iicd  with  the  same;  the 
central  tail  feathers  dark  broM-n,  Uio  others 


mostly  white;  the  hill  carmine  for  the  baasl 

half,  thence  black  to  the  end,  the  upper  man- 
dible about  Si-  inchea  and  ihc  lower  4^ ;  tarsi 
and  feet  red,  and  iria  hasel ;  the  female  is 
•smaller.  They  are  nocturnal  in  haLit,  resting 
by  day  on  the  sand  bars ;  they  live  iu  Wge 
flocks,  whidi  as  they  rert  upon  the  sand  pre- 
sent the  appearance  of  a  black  pall  :  duricg 
flight  they  look  like  a  silvery  or  black  cloiuly 
as  they  uiow  the  nnder  or  upper  sarfiMe  ta 
their  evolutions  ;  they  are  shy  arnl  hard  to  ap- 
proach ;  while  feeding  thej  utter  hoarse  criea, 
and  they  boldly  diase  off  crows  uid  torkc  j 
buzzards  from  their  breeding  jxrouiidji.  The 
nest  is  a  slight  hollow  in  the  sand,  and  the  eggs 
are  usually  8,  1^  by  If  inches,  white  with 
large  black  or  dark  patches;  the  female  »its 
only  at  night  or  in  wet  and  cold  weather ;  the 
young  closely  restmble  iu  color  the  sand  up^a 
which  the  nest  ia  made;  they  migrate  to  the 
gonth  when  the  young  are  able  to  fly;  their 
eggs  are  as  good  as  those  of  the  gulls.  This 
species  is  sometimes  called  razor-uDed  sbear- 
water.  According  to  Lesson,  a  species  on  the 
coast  of  Chih,  which  he  consklers  a  variety  of 
the  B,  mgra,  introdnoea  He  bill  between  the 
phells  of  open  bivalves  (maetra)j  breaks  them 
and  feeds  ou  the  animal  within.  Other  spedes 
are  found  on  the  W.  coast  of  Africa. 

SKIN",  the  external  covering  of  the  anln;tl 
body,  protecting  the  internal  parts  from  exter> 
nal  violenoe,  and  adapting  itself  by  its  cilaetictty 
to  the  various  movements  and  changes  of  po- 
sition ;  it  also  acts  as  the  organ  of  touch,  and 
as  an  excretory  and  absorbing  surface.  In  the 
human  skin,  which  may  be  taken  as  the  type 
of  that  of  the  higher  animals,  the  deepest  por- 
tion is  the  c&rium^  dermis,  or  cutis  tera^  dis- 
tinguished from  the  deciduous  coticla  wludi 
overlies  it,  described  nnder  Epipehmis.  This 
true  i»kiu  is  deu&e  and  tough,  highly  elastic, 
composed  of  fibres  inteilaeed  in  aU  directions, 
in  whose  interstices  are  maf»^^e9  of  fat  iho 
whole  layer  rests  upon  a  structure  of  adipo^ 
and  areolar  tiasne;  within  and  below  it  are 
the  sudoriparous  or  sweat  glands  (see  Peesfi- 
BATiox),  the  hair  follidea  (see  lUut),  «od  the 
sebaceous  glands.  ¥rom  its  upper  surfoce  rite 
the  sen.sitive  pai>illa>,  which  are  minute  conical 
devatious,  most  numerous  on  the  palmar  sur- 
face of  the  hands  and  fingers,  ftet  and  toea, 
where  they  are  arranged  iu  double  rows  ia 
parallel  curved  lines ;  the  average  kngth  of  the 
papilla)  is  about  jl^  of  an  inch,  and  ihi^  diam- 
eter at  the  base  ;  they  are  abundantly  sup- 
plied with  blood,  which  exi)]ains  their  erectile 
turgescence  under  stimuli ;  they  adhere  more 
or  less  firmly  to  the  cuticle.  The  sebaceous  cr 
oil  glands  of  the  skin  are  formed  on  the  <ame 
plan  a.H  the  hudoriparoua,  and  can  often  hv  db- 
tlnguished  from  them  only  by  the  nature  of 
their  oily  secreted  product;  they  are  distribute^! 
over  the  whole  surface  of  the  body,  being  least 
abundant  where  the  perspiratory  glandnhe  are 
the  most  numerous,  and  tiea  rersa  ;  they  are 
absent  on  the  p&Ims  and  soles,  but  ahuadttt 
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on  the  face  and  scalp ;  they  vary  considerably 
in  size,  but  the  tubos  are  generally  wider  and 
Btraigbter  than  tho<«c  of  the  sweat  glands:  the 
atractare  is  8ometiiu&>  cumplici^<^.  In  the 
]karts  of  the  skin  covered  with  hair,  there  is 
osaallj  a  pair  of  sebaoeons  dnots  opening  into 
the  follicle  of  the  hair.  The  object  of  their 
■ecrntion  donbtless  to  prweot  drying  and 
crackinir  of  the  skin  by  the  sun  and  air;  tliis 
secretion  is  most  aboodant  in  tropical  nations, 
and  in  some  dark  no»  has  *  oharaoteriBtfo 
odor,  as  in  the  case  of  the  negro ;  its  protective 
aottoo  in  the  tropica  is  often  assisted  hj  v^e- 
teble  oib  appliod  eitenullj.  These  lb]BeleBar» 
infested  by  an  arachnid  parasite  (ilcmoih  r  foUi- 
eulorum),  most  common  in  the  inhabitants  of 
large  towns,  whose  skins  are  rendered  inactive 
by  sedMttVX  hsbits  and  want  of  free  expcmure 
to  air.  or  are  nnnatnr.'^llv  stimulated  hy  gross 
food.  The  M«ibomiua  giandi  ou  the  edges  of 
ths  Gds  are  a  donble  row  of  sebaceous  follicles 
set  aloni?  a  strniirht  duct ;  thev  secrete  an  oily 
matter  for  the  lubrication  of  these  parts,  which 
In  diseased  conditions  frequently  sticks  them 
together.  Another  modification  of  sebaceona 
glands  is  to  be  found  in  the  external  ear  pas- 
asge,  where  is  secreted  the  etmmm  or  mxf 
matter;  they  consist  liere  of  long,  highly  con- 
torted tabes,  well  supplied  with  blood  vessels. 
The  color  of  the  skin  depends  on  pigment  oeDs 
mixed  with  the  inferior  opidL-rinio  ones,  in  what 
is  called  the  rcU  mu^otum,  or  mucoos  layer,  and 
eonsidered  bj  Flonrens  and  other  andiors  as  a 
distinct  membrane ;  all  the  hues  of  the  races 
of  man  depend  on  the  relative  abutidanco  of 
those  cells  and  the  tint  of  the  contained  pig- 
ment. The  folds  of  the  skin  are  for  the  most 
part  produced  by  thec©iitrn<  tions  of  the  super- 
ficial muscles;  in  some  animals  tho  platy^ma 
myoid^i,  existing  in  a  rudimentarx  condition  on 
the  face  and  sides  of  the  neck  in  man,  produces 
many  and  complicated  movements  in  the  Hkin. 
The  skin  is  pierced  at  the  eyes,  ears,  nostrils, 
month,  rcctnm.  and  ponito-nrinarj  f>pcninL'.  r.vA 
is  there  furnished  with  hairs  j  it  is  continuous 
internally  ^th  the  nracons  membrane,  oonsist- 
in?r  uf  tho  same  elements  modified  according  to 
^the  variety  of  functions  to  be  performed;  it  is 
'rerf  vasciiU^,  and  freely  sopphed  with  nei  VQS 
and  lympliatics.  The  skin  is  tlio  si-at  of  tho 
sense  of  touch  in  man,  though  in  most  other 
animals  hairs,  scales,  bony  or  horny  plates  and 
envelopes,  and  shells,  render  it  nearly  insen- 
sible to.  external  influences,  this  sense  in  them 
being  confined  to  particular  portions  or  pro- 
JeeCiDg  organs ;  even  in  man  the  sendbiltty  va- 
ries much  in  difTerent  parts,  being  mo'Jt  actite 
aX  the  ends  of  the  tinkers  and  on  the  lips,  and 
dullest  on  the  hack  tmd  limbs;  the  papillte 
enclose  loops  of  capillaries  and  filament?  of 
iH>a>ury  nerves ;  these  last  terminate  in  loops 
retnrnuig  Into  each  other,  and^  aooording  to 
Gerber,  surroundrd  by  a  small  quantity  of  ve- 
iieular  matter.  Tho  impression  must  bo  made 
bjaetoal  contact  with  the  sensoiy  sorfaee.  In 
ngaidto  sensations  of  Imt  tad  cold,  the  prox- 


imity of  the  body  is  sufficient,  the  impression 
acting  through  the  air ;  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  mechanical  irritation  of  common  sen- 
sory nerves  does  not  excite  sensations  of  heat 
and  cold ;  some  physiology  think  there  are 
sperinl  filament*!  for  sensation'*  of  heat  and 
cold,  coming  from  the  ordinary  sensitive  cere- 
bral and  posterior  ganglionic  portions  of  the 
Hjtinal  nerve?.    Aeration  of  the  blood  takes 

glace  to  a  certain  extent  through  the  skin,  and 
I  some  naked-skinned  ^es  and  hatraehiana 
this  is  a  very  important  part,  of  the  re-piratory 
prooees.  It  has  been  shown  by  experiment 
raatin  a  ftt>||^  after  the  remoral  of  the  hmgs,  ^ 
of  E  I  inch  of  carhonic  acid  is  exhaled  from 
the  gkin  in  8  hours;  in  the  human  subject  the 
amount  of  this  gas  given  off  by  the  skm  varies 
from  1^  to  ^  of  th^  exhaled  from  the  Inngs 
durini;  tlio  same  time;  wliero  the  lungs  perform 
their  otlicc  imperfectly,  tho  temperature  of  the 
skin  Is  often  elevated ;  in  all  febrile  diseases th« 
skin  should  be  kept  mobt,  Avhiclj  gives  great 
relief  by  promoting  cutaneous  respii  ution.  The 
sldn  is  solijeot  to  many  eruptive  diseases,  vesio- 
nlar.  pnstnlar.  pcaly,  tubercular,  &c.,  nflecting 
all  tho  layers  from  the  cutiele  to  the  subcuta- 
neous areolar  tissne.  Leather  is  the  prodnet 
of  t!i'  <  homical  action  of  tannin  and  other 
astriageuts,  T^table  or  mineral,  on  the  fibrous 
portion  of  the  corinm ;  most  mammalian  ddns 
uro  used  in  this  way,  and  even  the  human  skin 
has  been  made  into  leisither.  The  absorbent  pow- 
ers of  the  skin  are  n<ytioed  nnder  Absorptioh. 

SKINK,  the  common  name  of  the  »cinrid<Bj 
a  family  of  lepidosanrian.  slender-tongued  liz- 
ards, with  elongated  cylindric^  body,  covered 
lAvra  and  below  by  imbricated  fidi-hke  scslesi 
arranged  in  qninronx  and  held  in  membranous 
sacs ;  they  havo  uo  lateral  folds.  The  family, 
by  snch  forms  as  the  seps  and  orvet,  oonatitntsa 
a  connecting  link  between  the  ?anrians  and 
ophidians.  The  head  is  covered  with  large 
sngular  plates,  joined  by  their  borders;  the 
neek  is  oi  the  same  size  as  the  chest ;  tlie  tonfrue 
free,  wUhoat  sheath,  slightly  notched  in  front, 
with  the  sorfiwe  mostly  covered  with  papillas ; 
tlie  s<^ales  are  smooth.  They  creep  with  a  lat- 
eral sinnooa  motion  like  serpents,  and  are  able 
to  hisimiate  theauMihres  into  small  openings; 
they  have  no  crests  nor  fringes  on  the  tark, 
back,  sides,  or  tail,  tho  last  being  conical,  and 
generally  long  and  without  spines;  the  feet  are 
short  and  clumsy,  with  well  developed  digits 
And  claws,  hut  in  some  arc  absent,  Tho  j:nv'4 
are  short  and  united  at  the  symphysis,  so  that 
the  opening  of  the  montli  is  always  the  samv; 
the  teeth  are  sharp  and  slend«  r.  suited  for  seiz- 
ing tho  insects  and  worms  on  which  they  ehiedy 
feed;  in  tho  sni^e-like  Ibrmsooly  <>no  hmu^  i.i 
largely  developed ;  tlie  ears  are  expo-od.  TIj-  y 
are  generally  of  small  size,  and  live  in  holes 
and  under  stones  in  dry  sandy  places;  they  are 
n-\u;lly  of  an  oarfhy  prny  color.  re-eruMin;.'  tho 

£ound  upon  which  they  aro  found,  palest  be- 
r,  and  somethues  variegated.  They  inhabit 
the  tonid  soon  and  the  driest  portions  of  tem- 
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perat«  regions;  some,  lOra  the  anguit  fragilit 
(blind  worm),  are  foand  as  far  N\  as  8weden 
in  Europe ;  they  are  most  abundant  iu  the  Pa- 
cific inlandii  and  in  Australia.  Dum6rU  makM 
8  great  diviaionB  according  to  the  differences 
in  the  covorinpr  of  the  eyes:  1,  Murophthalmes, 
with  lizard-like  eyes,  protected  by  2  lids  mov- 
ing Tertkilly;  tpmtiophthalftieii,  with  a  rudi- 
mentary lid,  as  in  serpents ;  and  3,  tyvhloph- 
thalma^  in  which  the  eyes  are  concealed  under 
fhe  ddn.  Most  of  the  more  than  80  genera, 
comprisinp  more  than  100  species,  belonf^  to 
the  first  division,  the  onlv  one  that  need  be 
tTMted  here;  some  of  tbem  bi^  4  Hmba, 
otliers  2,  others  none. — In  the  penus  tcimm 
(Fitz.)  the  snout  is  wedge-shaped,  the  upper 
Jaw  the  longer,  the  teeth  rimple,  coniesl,  and 
obtuse,  with  a  row  on  the  palate ;  the  limbs 
are  4,  with  5  nearly  equal  digits,  flattened,  and 
with  serrated  borders ;  the  tail  is  conical  and 
pointed.  The  common  ekink  {8.  offidnalU, 
Lanr.)  is  8  or  9  inches  lonp,  with  stout  body, 
short  thick  limbs,  and  a  proportionally  short 
tail  very  thick  at  the  base ;  the  eyse  are  small, 
hijrli  up  jmd  far  back.  The  colors  vnry  consid- 
erably, from  silvery  yellow  to  brownish,  with 
Y  or  8  Unek  transverse  bands.^  It  is  a  native 
of  Ej?ypt,  Nubia,  Arabia,  and  N".  and  W.  Africa, 
where  it  is  seen  in  sandy  places,  running*with 
eonsidersble  swiftnsM,  when  pnrsned  trarjing 
Itself  quickly  in  the  sand  by  means  of  its  point- 
ed mazzle.  The  Arabians  and  other  orientals 
flttribnte  to  ft  eztraonlinnrf  medldnal  vlrtiiee, 
especially  as  nn  aphrodisiac ;  it  was  dried  and 
salted,  and  sold  generally  by  apothecaries ;  it 
is  now  little  used,  even  in  the  East — There 
are  several  American  species  of  this  family, 
most  of  which  are  popularly  called  "galli- 
wasps,"  one  of  the  best  known  of  which  be- 
longs to  the  genns  diploglotsiu  (Wiep.),  charac- 
terized by  a  tongue  with  scaly  papillio  in  front 
and  filiform  behind,  toothless  palate,  tlat  head, 
obtuse  mnsde,  and  flattened  body  ;  the  feet 
have  R  nneqtial  toes,  compressed,  without  lat- 
eral edgings,  and  with  tuberculose  palms  and 
aoles;  tiie  soales  are  striated,  and  ridged  in  tlie 
midfllo;  the  tail  U  rounded,  Ion?,  and  ]>ointed, 
with  a  very  large  anal  operculum.  The  great 
galliwasp  {D.  0ee0vm,  Wieg.)  is  abont  SI 
inches  lonp,  of  which  t!ie  tail  is  one  half;  it  is 
one  of  the  largest  of  the  skinks.  The  oolor 
above  is  generally  light  brown,  with  a  dosen 
or  more  transverse  band<  sometimes  darker 
and  sometimes  lighter,  and  yellowish  white 
below  with  brownish  tints.  It  is  fbnnd  in 
the  island  of  Jamaica,  where  it  is  very  much 
droiidfd,  though  it  is  perfectly  harmless;  it 
forms  the  type  of  Gray's  genus  ceUnttu. — The 
five- lined  slcink  (euprepfs  quinqufUneatvt, 
Wagl.)  is  10  to  11  inches  lonp,  the  head  palo 
red  with  6  obscure  white  lines,  the  2  internal 
oonflnent  at  the  back  part;  the  body  above  is 
olive  brown  with  5  pale  white  longitudinal 
lines  and  a  black  lateral  band ;  the  tail  brown, 
tinged  with  bine,  and  the  lower  anriboa  whita. 
There  are  ao  tMth  on  tiie  palate,  oUianriie 
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in  the  stTimjis  of  old  trees  in  thick  wocrda.  nsl 
fax  from  the  ground,  and  is  foand  from  lat. 
to  the  gulf  of  Mezioo  and  west  to  the  Misos* 
sippi  nver.    The  bloe-tiuled  skink  {K.  fa*- 
eiatug,  Wagl.)  very  much  re*iembles  tlje  h-x 
named,  and  is  by  many  considered  a  nicrc  ra- 
llelj,  but  Holbrook  regards  it  as  distinct  <m 
account  of  the  colors,  habitat,  and  tail  plate& 
— In  the  genus  lygosoma  (Gray)  the  noetiik 
open  in  the  single  nasal  plale,  tt»o  palate  is 
without  teeth,  and  the  scales  are  smooth.  The 
ground  skink  (Z.  lattralit^  Saj)  ia  6  inches 
long,  of  which  the  tail  is  8;  tbo>bMid  la  alieit, 
with  rounded  muzzle;  the  body,  limbs,  and 
tail  above  are  chestoat  or  bronzed,  the  thzosa 
direr  white,  the  abdomen  yellow,  tho  tail  b»* 
low  bluish  mottled  with  pray,  and  a  broad  black 
band  extends  from  the  head  nearly  to  the  C9d 
of  the  tail.   It  is  found  from  North  Oarolioa  to 
the  gnlf  of  Mexico,  and  west  to  the  Mississppi ; 
it  is  very  numerous  in  tlio  thick  oak  and  hick- 
ory forests  of  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia.  ct»in- 
ing  abroad  after  annset;  from  its  small  eize 
and  lively  movements  it  might  easily  be  miii- 
taken  for  a  cricket;  it  is  very  difficult  to  cap-  * 
ture. — Though  the  common  skink  ia  aoBieCimes 
found  in  S.  Europe,  tlie  best  known  member  of 
the  flEUuily  there  is  tlic  oceliated  gkink  {gmg^ 
Ins  MsUwtiM,  Wagl.);  in  this  genna  there  srs 
no  teeth  on  the  palate,  which  has  a  longitudi- 
nal groove,  and  the  scales  are  smooth;  the 
limbs  are  short,  and  the  lower  lid  ban  a  trana- 
parent  disk  ;  the  body  is  thick  and  clumsv.  the 
mozxle  rounded,  the  eyes  small,  the  gape  large, 
and  the  teeUi  small,  nnllbnn,  doaa  together, 
and  22  to  2G  abt)ve  and  below.    It  is  about  10 
inches  long,  of  which  the  tail  is  nearly  ods 
half;  the  colors  vary  exceedingly,  tlie  most 
common  being  brownish  with  black  spots  hsv- 
ini;  a  white  or  yellowish  centre,  and  sometiui?? 
united  into  transverse  zigzag  bands.  It  i^  luuuJ 
all  along  the  N.  shore  of  the  Mediterranean, 
in  Sanlinia,  Sicily,  Midta,  and  Cyprus,  also  in 
Egypt  and  on  the  island  of  Tenerid'e,  and  prob- 
ably in  S.  France ;  it  lives  in  dry  plaeea,  eoa- 
cealing  itself  in  the  sand  or  under  stones,  and 
moving  with  considerable  activity ;  it  has  been 
deaerlbed  by  Tarknia  anthora  under  tiie  nans 
of  tiliqua. 

BKINNER,  EzEinEL,  M.D.,  an  American 
and  ])hysician,  bom  at  Glaatenbonr, 
Oono.,  June  27,  1777.  died  at  Greeni>ort,L.  L, 
Dec.  25,  1855.  In  his  youth  ho  was  appr«B> 
ticed  to  a  blacksmith,  but  at  the  sge  of  iO 
abandoned  the  trade,  studied  medicine,  and 
commenced  practice  in  Granville,  Mass..  in 
1801.  IIo  soon  alterward  renounced  dei^in, 
which  he  had  previously  been  active  in  propa> 
patinp,  and  united  with  the  Congregational 
church;  and  iu  1807,  having  removed  to  Leba- 
non, Conn.,  he  connected  himadf  with  the  Bap- 
tist church.  lie  served  in  the  war  of  1812.  first 
as  a  subaltern,  and  afterward  as  surgeon.  In 
1819  he  was  Boeiissd  to  nreaoh  «i  fitafltad. 
Ooon.,  and  iniaii  waa  ordaSnad  aa  pastor  of 
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the  Baptist  chnrch  in  Ashford.  His  son,  the 
K«v.  Bem'amin  Rnsh  Skinner,  had  gone  in  1830 
aa  a  mis-ion nry  to  Liberia;  but  witnin  less  than 
ft  joar  he  and  h'n  wife  and  child  tell  virtiins  to 
tiieoUmate,  and  Dr.  Skinner,  though  57  vcurH 
old,  resolved  to  go  to  Liberia  to  fill  his  place. 
Ue  sailed  in  and  &a  medical  chief  of  the 
oolonj,  ftt  its  governor,  and  as  a  preaehsr^  tpftnt 
4years  there,  visiting  the  Unite]  States  onco  in 
tiiat  period.  After  his  retorn  he  resumed  his 
pastoral  datiM  and  his  medical  praetloe.  Dr. 
Skinner's  only  publication  was  a  series  of  es- 
says on  the  prophecies  in  the  Ohriatiaa  Secre- 
tary" a 842). 

SKINNER,  Jomr,  -a  Scottish  cler>ryinan  and 

Soot,  bom  at  Balfour,  in  the  county  of  Aber- 
een,  Oct.  8,  1721,  died  in  Aberdeen,  June  16, 
1807.  He  was  educated  ft(  the  Marischal  col- 
lege, Aberdeen,  nt  the  age  of  21  was  onhiined 
ft  presbyter  of  liiO  Kpiscopal  church,  and  ini- 
mediatelj  afterward  was  settled  over  a  con- 
gregation at  Longside  in  Aberdeeushiro,  with 
which  he  remained  (xumeGted  for  tio  years. 
Daring  the  eailj  ptft  of  his  ministry  he  suf- 
fered many  persecutions  on  account  of  the  Ja- 
cobite sympathies  which  it  was  supposed  he 
ftntvrtained  in  common  wlA  most  Episcopa- 
lians in  Scotland,  and  his  whole  life  wa.s  a  strug- 
gle with  poverty.  He  was  aa  accomplished 
Lfttin  and  Hebr«^  sohdar,  bat  fa  best  Known 
at  the  present  day  by  a  number  of  poi»nlar 
songs,  one  of  which,  "  Tullochgorum,*'  was 
said  by  Bums  to  be  "  the  best  Scotch  song  Soc^ 
l&nd  ever  saw."  An  edition  of  his  songs  and 
poems,  with  a  life  of  the  author  by  II.  G.  Reid, 
was  publijshed  in  1859.  Ilis  principal  prose 
works  are  a  "  Dissertation  on  Jacobus  Prophe- 
cy' (17571,  and  an  "Ecclesiastical  History  of 
Scotland,"  «kc.  (2  vols.  8vo.,  London,  1789). 

SKINNER,  JoHjf  Stuabt,  an  American  edi- 
tor and  agricultural  writer,  born  in  Maryland, 
Feb.  22,  1788,  died  in  Baltimore,  March  21, 
1851.  He  stndfod  law.  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  at  the  age  of  21.  In  1812  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  President  Madison  to  oondact  some 
n^tiadons  with  the  British  forces  in  Ohesi^ 
pe;ike  bay,  removed  to  Baltimore  in  1813,  and 
was  for  22  years  postmaster  of  that  city.  Having 
ft  taste  for  agrienHoro,  and  a  derfre  to  promote 
the  development  of  our  national  agricultural 
resources,  be  commenced  in  1819  the  publica- 
tion of  the  '*  American  Farmer,"  the  first  peri- 
wUcal  devoted  solely  to  agriculture  in  the 
United  Statei^.  After  conducting  it  for  several 
yyars,  he  M,»ld  the  establishment  for  $2'»,000. 
a»  afterward  originated  the  *'  Turf  Register," 
which  he  edited  for  a  number  of  years.  He  was 
the  first  to  propose  and  organize  agricultural 
shows  in  the  middle  and  southem  states.  In 
1841  he  was  appointed  second  jissistant  i»ost- 
master-general,  and  held  the  office  till  1845. 
He  then  beeanie  the  editor  of  the  Fanner^ 
library  and  Atrrictiltural  Journal,"  at  New 
Torl^  which  he  reliuaaisbed  after  a  few 
monws.  and  sstaUidiea  a  monthly  Joonial 
called  the  ^'Floogb,  Loom,  and  AnviL" 


SKIXi^EB,  RiCHAKD,  an  American  states- 
man and  iurist,  bora  in  Litchfield,  Conn.,  May 
80, 1778,  died  in  Manrhe^^ter,  Vt.,  May2»,  1833. 
He  received  his  professional  education  at  the 
celebrated  law  school  in  his  native  place,  was 
admitted  to  tiie  bar  in  1800,  and  emigrated  the 
same  year  to  Muichcstcr,  Vt.  Achieving  ut 
ODoe  a  high  standing  in  bis  profbtrion,  he  was 
appointed  staters  attorney  the  m  rt  yonr,  when 
only  28  years  of  age.  In  1809  he  was  appointed 
Judge  of  probate,  and  in  181S  he  was  deeted  ft 
representative  in  congress.  In  1f*16  he  was 
appointed  an  associate  jostice  of  the  sopreme 
eonrt  of  Vermont,  and  in  1617  was  eleeCed^chief 
justice  of  the  state.  Declining  a  reappoint- 
ment the  next  year,  he  resumed  the  practice  of 
his  profession,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1818  be- 
came member  of  the  state  legislature,  and  was 
elected  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives. 
In  1820  he  was  elected  governor  of  the  state, 
and  reflected  in  1*^21  and  1822.  Declining  a 
re-election  in  1823,  he  was  immediately  ai)point- 
ed  chief  jostice  of  the  state,  and  held  that  posi- 
tion until  1829,  when  his  failing  health  obliged 
him  to  retire  from  public  life.  Ikiieoforth  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  great  charitable  and 
educational  enterprises  oftbe  dsy. 

8KINNT:R,  Tdom  vsTTarvey,  D.D.  an  Amer- 
ican cleiigyman,  born  at  Harvey's  Neck,  N.  0., 
Itxnih  7, 1791.  He  was  gradnsted  at  Prince- 
ton college  in  1809,  and  commenced  the  study 
of  law ;  but  having  decided  to  enter  the  minis- 
try, he  was  licensed  to  preach  in  Deo.  1812,  and 
ordained  in  June,  1813,  as  co-pastor  of  the  2d 
Pres])yterian  church  in  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Skin- 
ner's opinions  coinciding  more  I'ully  with  what 
afterward  became  the  New  than  with  the  Old 
School  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  he  changed 
his  ^storal  relation  at\er  about  3  years  to  the 
Sth  Fk«sbyterian  church  in  riiiladelphia.  Here 
he  remaiiit  1  till  1882,  when  he  accepted  a  call 
to  the  prolessorahip  of  sacred  rhetoric  in  Ando- 
Ter  theological  seminary.  In  1886  he  became 
pastor  of  the  Mercer  street  Pre^-bytorian  church, 
Kew  York,  and  in  1848  professor  of  sacred 
ihettnio  and  pastoral  theology  In  tiie  Union 
thenlo^'inJ  tk-minarv  there,  which  position  ho 
stUl  holds  (1861).  In  1836  he  published  8  smali 
Tolnmes, "  The  Religion  of  thoBible,**  ''PMaoh" 
ing  and  Hearing,"  and  "  Hints  to  Cliristians," 
and  in  1854  translations  of  Vinets  '*  Homilet- 
ics"  and  "  Pastoral  Theology."  He  has  also 
published  occasional  disconrsea. 

SKIPJACK.    See  Bi  rEFtsn.  and  Boxtto. 

6KOVORODA,  a  writer  of  Little  Kussia, 
known  tliere  as  Gregory  Savit(  h.  born  in  a 
village  near  Kiev  about  1780,  died  in  1778. 
He  studied  at  the  ecclcsiaatical  seminary  of 
Kiev,  at  Pes^,  and  at  the  mdTeraity  of  lialle. 
where  ho  pursued  for  M  ye.ars  metaphysical 
and  thoologioal  studies,  translated  into  his  osr 
tiTe  tongne  soms  of  the  homilies  of  Chtyso*- 
torn,  and  composed  moral  fables,  which  have 
been  handed  down  orally  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  ITkraine.  Having  returned  to  the  Ukraine, 
he  Malondy  endcftTored  to  che^  the  pwieeOf* 
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tionsto  wliioh  tlie  United  Orcelcs  were  exposed, 
and  to  gain  them  over  to  tlie  national  church 
by  persuaaioD.  He  was  in  eeofleqnenoe  ^ected 
fi-om  his  cure,  visited  Rome,  and  again  retnru- 
ed  to  his  native  country,  coatiattiug  hia  exer- 
tions against  religious  pers^sntion,  but  was  ao- 
cuscd  as  a  rebel,  and  c)l)li|,ad  to  Hcv.  ITe  wus 
the  great  national  writer  of  the  Ukraine,  the 
bondurists  (troubadours)  of  which  ascribe  to 
him  all  tli^  traditional  aonga,  ezoeptthe  cota.' 
mon  sonjrs  of  w.nr  nnd  love. 

SKikZ\\N'ECKI,  Jan,  u  Polish  geneiiU,  born 
in  Galicia,  Feb.  8,  1786,  died  in  Cracow,  Jan. 
12, 1860.  lie  studied  iit  the  imivei-sity  of  Letn- 
ber^,  aud  in  lb06,  Dombrow^ki  aud  Wybicki 
having  oalled  the  Poles  to  arms,  entered  the 
patriot  nmiy.  In  tlio  Fcrvice  of  the  grand 
duchy  of  Warsaw,  ho  fought  bravely  in  1809 
against  the  Anstnana,  in  1812  in  Russia,  dia* 
tinguishing  himself  on  the  retreat  of  the  prond 
am^,  in  1813  in  Germany,  aud  in  1814  in 
IVanoe,  whei^  his  detaobment  aaved  Napoleon 
from  fallinfj  into  the  hands  of  ihv  Prussian.-?  at 
Arcis-sur-Aube.  The  kingdom  of  Poland  hav- 
ing boon  organized  by  Alexander  I.,  ho  entered 
the  new  national  army  with  the  rank  of  colonel, 
to  wliicli  he  liad  ah-cady  ri>'en  nndor  Napoleon. 
The  outbreak  of  tlie  revolution  in  1830  took 
him  by  surprise,  aud  for  a  few  days,  following 
the  dictates  of  military  honor,  ho  roinaiiioa 
with  his  regiinent  at  the  bide  of  thu  lleciug 
grand  duke  Constantino,  but  on  Deo.  8  oiTered 
his  fsword  for  the  dLfcnce  of  the  national  cause. 
Appointed  brigadier-general  by  Prince  Rad- 
jdwil],  he  displayed  equal  valor,  strategio  akill, 
and  cnortry,  oviHcI;dly  at  Dobrc-  (Feh.  17, 1831) 
and  at  Grochow  (Feb.  25),  and  on  the  morn- 
ing ibllowing  the  latter  battle  was  ohosen  to 
the  chief  command  of  the  whole  army,  w  hich 
he  soon  raised  to  a  high  degree  of  force  and 
effectiveness.  But  having  no  confidence  in  the 
ower  of  the  nation  to  conquer  independence 
y  its  own  exertions,  he  proposed  to  himself  to 
act  the  part  of  a  Polish  Fabius  Cunctator  in 
Older  to  make  an  intervention  of  foreign  pow- 
ers ]>06i>ible,  and  thus  failed  to  follow  up  the 
brilliant  victories  won  at  AVawre,  Dcmbe,  and 
Iganie,  whic  h  almost  broke  the  Russian  forces 
under  Gcisrnar,  Kosen,  and  Pahlen  (April),  and 
had  to  bo  commanded  by  the  govi  niiuent  to 
attaek  the  Bussian  guards  on  tht^  Xarow.  lliis 
expedition,  owing  to  stratciric  blunders,  ended 
fatally  with  the  bloody  battle  of  Ostrolenka 
(May  26),  in  whioh,  however,  the  bravery  of 
the  troops,  as  well  as  of  the  command i  r,  >houe 
with  new  lustre.  Skrzynecki's  furtlicr  attempts 
betrayed  great  nnoertaintj  of  purpose,  and 
were  entirely  futile,  while  the  enemy's  fon  os, 
under  Paskevitch,  gradually  surroundod  the 
narrowed  circle  of  the  Polish  army  with  its 
centre,  Warsaw.  The  i>opulace  clamoring 
a^faiuhtliis  innrtivity,  which  wa«  called  treason, 
he  was  liiially  deprived  of  llie  coinniaud  iu 
chief  (Aug.  10),  and  soon  afterward  joined 
tlie  indejtendont  oorpi  of  RoTiycki.  whtcli  nfter 
the  Ml  of  Warsaw  hud  down  its  arms  at  Cra- 


cow. SkrzynccVi  wa«  for  some  time  confined  in 
Austria,  where  ho  had  sought  refuge,  but  aab- 
seqnently  escaped  to  Belgium,  and  was  tbert 
appointed  to  a  high  coniinand  in  the  3n:;T. 
which  however,  owing  to  the  protests  of  the 
eastern  powers  and  tne  peace  of  1639  with 
Holland,  wa^of  short  duration.  Ue  then  lired 
in  strict  retirement  at  Brussels,  until  all«>\rt- 1. 
shortly  before  his  death,  to  spend  tli 
der  of  his  days  in  his  native  country. 

SKUA,  the  common  name  of  the  wob-footed 
birds  of  tlie  f^ull  family,  sub-fuuiily  ItittridiaA, 
and  genus  stereo rariua  (Briss.).   The  blD  if 
strong,  the  basal  half  with  a  membmnon^;  or 
corneous  core  difrtinct  from  the  tip,  the  nostnl;* 
opening  under  it  in  advance  of  the  middle  of 
the, hill;   tlie  tip  is  ahrnptly  and  t-tr<in^'; 
curved;  the  wings  very  long,  the  Ist  qniil  thie 
longest ;  the  t^I  wedge-shaped,  tihe  9  ceotnl 
feathers  projecting';  tarsi  ^-troii;.'.  with  j)romi- 
nent  scales ;  claws  sharp  and  curved,  iind  fe«< 
fblly  webbed,  with  the  nind  toe  short  and  bet 
little  elevated;  the  body  is  full  and  t-tou':. 
They  inhabit  the  high  latitudes  of  both  tht 
noruiem  and  southern  hemispheres ;  bold  and 
piratical  in  their  habits,  they  chase  guU;;  and 
other  marine  birds,  even  the  albatross,  t'  rr'r? 
them  to  disgorge  a  part  of  their  food,  VkhkU 
they  seize  before  it  zieaohea  the  water;  they 
are  hence  called  jagers  or  ynpers ;  they  ficd 
also  on  the  carcasses  of  cetaceans,  the  eggs  imd 
young  of  Hoa  birds,  and  upon  the  smaller  pe- 
trels.   Their  flight  h  olevatid.  rapid,  long  sn*- 
taiucd,  aud  generally  in  circles,  as  in  birds  ol* 
prey,  whieh  they  represent  among  the  nmtm' 
torrs ;  the  nests  are  inade  in  company,  of  coarse 

Srass,  and  ore  placed  on  roci^a  or  sand,  or  in 
esolate  heaths;  the  eggs  an  1  or  9. — The 
conmion   skua  (S.   catarrarUg,  Tennn.).  tli;? 
largest  species,  is  about  2  feet  long.  ^^  i:h  so 
alar  extent  of  about  4f ;  the  bill  is  2^  mdi&; 
the  color  above  is  dark  brown,  the  feather? 
tipped  with  gray ;  wings  chocolate  brown  with 
the  shafts  and  basal  parts  white;  tail  dark 
brown,  white  at  the  base;  lower  parts  dark 
grayiph  Irr  wt\  ;  legs,  feet,  aud  bill  black,  the 
fatter  wiih  a  tinge  of  bluith;  the  central  tail 
featliers  jirojectonly  an  inch  beyond  tlie.  theaa. 
The  favorite  haunts  of  this  specie*  arc  the  seas 
of  northern  Europe,  ej-pecially  about  the  Ork- 
ney and  Shetland  islands,  where  great  iiiimbsn 
are  killed  for  tlu  ir  feathers,  which  many  prefer 
to  those  of  tlio  goose ;  it  has  been  obtained  oq 
the  California  coast,  and  either  this  or  a  nearly 
allied  species  occurs  abont  Cape  TTorn,  theCai«e 
of  Good  Hope  and  in  the  autarctio  seas,  h 
feeds  on  fish  and  nnall  water  fowl,  and  has  been 
known  to  attack  young  lambs ;  it  is  very  ooo- 
rageous  in  the  defence  of  its  young,  attackiitg 
with  eagle-like  ferocity  nmn,  bird,  or  beast 
coming  near  its  nest.  The  arctic  skua  (8.  jMfs- 
siticus,  Temm.)  h  21  inches  long  and  44  in  <»t- 
tent  of  wings;  the  centi-al  tail  feathers  e\t-  n  l 
about  3  inches  beyond  the  others,  «»d  are 
ointed  at  the  end.    This  specius  brcid^  in  t!^ 
arren  grounds  of  arctic  America,  coming  dovo 
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M  te  M  Hair  York  in  ranuMP  nd  to  the  gnlf 

of  Moxi«>  in  winter,  wherever  its  purveyors, 
thje  guild,  are  tooud ;  it  breeds  also  ia.  the  Ork- 
t%ety  and  Sh«tUoid  islands,  and  at  this  period  is 

^^roj.irio.H;  the  eirij'?  are  2^  by  11  inches,  of  a 
^ATk  oii-groen  color  with  blotonra  of  liver- 
iMnmn ;  it  feeds  principally  upon  fish  «nd  mol- 
lusks;  it  b  ooofiaed  to  the  northern  seas  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Amerioa.  The  pomarine  skoA 
(  S.  pomarinus,  Teoun.)  it  aboiit  %0  inohei  long*, 
with  an  nhir  extent  of  nearly  4  feet;  the  middle 
t&U  featherd  exceed  the  others  aboot  2  inches, 
mnd  are  of  nni^mn  width  to  the  end.  This  9pe- 
<|i«s  breeds  in  Labrador,  coming  in  winter  as  far 
■oath  as  New  York;  it  is  also  foand  in  the  8cas 
of  y.  Earopo;  it  lives  on  putrid  fish  and  other 
•nimd  matters  cast  up  by  the  sea  or  disgorged 
br  the  '«Tn?.ll>?r  mils.  The  esars  are  grayish 
olive,  w'iih  a  i"c»v  bhickiah  bpots.  Buffoji's 
skua  (S.  upuhuA,  BrQn.)  \a  a  little  smaDor  than 
tho  Irist,  ana  is  fimiul  in  B;if!lir.s  1»  iv  ;ir»d  about 
the  coiisu  of  arctic  America  ;  lae  2  middle 
tail  leathers  are  6  or  8  inches  longer  than  the 
other*,  aiiJ  taper  gradually  to  a  fine  point.  The 
3  l^t  naiued  species  have  been  sep*irated  from 
st^reorariui  and  formed  into  a  g^nu!<  Uxtris  by 
Dliger.  In  the  Antarctic  ocean  U  the  ant- 
arctieui  (Le^n.;,  which  by  bume  is  regarded  as 
the  ^V.  entarractcs. 

SKULL  the  ttv.il,  liony  box  which  contains 
the  brain  of  rertebruted  animals.  The  antero- 
poaterior  dianiet«r  is  the  longest,  and  the  widest 
portion  is  behind.  It  is  made  up  of  8  IforK  -. 
aeparate  in  the  new->bora  child,  but  as  age  ad- 
vances gradually  consolidated  into  a  sin^e  box, 
the  points  of  union  bein;;  ealkd  the  sutiirt  -: 
Um  frontal  bone  forms  the  furehead,  the  pari- 
etals  tbe  sides  and  top,  the  occipital  is  behind, 
the  temporals  in  the  region  of  the  ears,  and  the 
^»heiKMd  and  ethmoid  at  tbe  base.  The  upper 
aiid  inner  snrfiwes  of  the  sknll  are  aepanited 
by  a  spongy  substance,  diplo6,  well  supplied 
with  blood  vessels;  the  2  tables  are  so  indepen- 
dent of  each  other  that  the  external  may  be 
broken  without  th  -  internal,  and  vic^  versa; 
the  arched  form  of  the  skull  is  admirably  adapt- 
ed to  prote^ct  the  enclosed  brain,  beinp^  able  to 
resist  very  considerable  force.  The  various 
fvnm  of  t!io  -knll  arc  noticed  under  C^iMrAK^- 
Ttvi:  Akatumv  and  ttie  diliercut  orders  and  di- 
visions of  vertebrates;  the  shape, aadiaracter- 
i*tic  of  the  human  races,  nnder  Axthropoloot 
and  £TaxoL4>oT ;  its  gradational  development 
and  vertebral  homolof^  QBderPmLosoi>HtcAL 
An  atomy  ;  and  ir?  more  or  less  arbi^arj  divir 
siou  into  regions  under  Posenologt. 

SKULLOAP,theeommon  nameof  omamen- 
^  herbaceous  plant-  of  the  p^^rt^  nr>ffrJlrri'., 
Batoral  order  labiate,  all  nativeti  of  tlie  temper- 
ate legions  of  the  globe.  Therootof  the  eom* 
mon  H!valli-Ap  (s'.  fjaf-  ri'Vilifa)  \^  croepinir.  it^ 
■tern  erect,  leafy  or  branchinl,  the  foliage  of  a 
deep  green  ookrtinted  with  purple;  theleaTsa 
CMrdato  a!.  Ita^:-,  lanceolate  crt nau-.  wrinkled, 
an  inch  long ;  the  flowers  axillary,  opposite, 
— *r*^  Bearlj  loiiiile,  bine  variegated  with 
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white,  soentleaa.  This  species  was  onee  used 

in  the  treatment  of  intermittent  fever-^ ;  its 
properties  are  only  digfatly  tonic.  It  was  also 
employed  aaa  enre  Ibr  hydrophobia,  a  ftbnloQi 

virtue  whioh  is  al?o  ascribed  to  the  S.  lifrri- 
JhrOf  a  plant  with  small,  blue,  axillary  flow* 
ert,  and  abondant  in  wet  plaees  in  the  united 
8tat»  >.  There  are  at  lea.^t  W  sjtecic-^  r.f  j^knll- 
cap,  of  whioh  some  Are  peculiar!  v  JNorth  Amer- 
iean.  Several  are  fisttngolshea  for  the  bean> 
ty  of  their  flowers,  such  especially  as  have 
crimson,  bine,  or  violet  corollas.  They  will 
grow  in  any  soil,  and  are  well  ad^tted  to  tbe 
open  flower  border,  increasing  flrOBiaeeda,  ont* 
tings,  or  di\-i^ion  of  the  roots. 

SKUNK,  an  American  carnivorous  mammal 
of  the  weasel  fiunily,  badger  sub-family,  and 
penns  mephitit  (Cuv.).  It  may  be  distinjrnished 
from  its  congeners  by  a  more  slender  and  elon- 
gated body,  pointed  nose,  feet  adapted  for  dig- 
pinjj-,  trith  the  nn^erinr  c!aw<  the  longest  and 
t'.ie  sulea  usually  naked,  and  a  ioug  bushy  tail. 
Tbe  cheek  teeth  are  \z.\,  the  upper  porterior 
btirij;  v,.ry  hirpe  and  nearly  !=qTnre ;  the  head  is 
small,  witii  a  projeeting  naked  !io»e,  small  and 
piercing  eyes,  and  short  and  rounded  ears ;  the 
feet  arc  "hort,  wlt!i  5  clo-ely  united  toes ;  the 
palms  naked  and  the  soles  mostly  so ;  they  are 
essentially  plantigrade,  and  wslk  with  tbe  back 
miirh  nrclied  and  tlie  tail  ere^^  t ;  they  are  noc- 
turnal in  habit,  and  feed  on  auimal  substances. 
Thongh  weak,  timid,  fBoA  dowin  their  motiona, 
they  are  elfecfn.'illy  arme<l  a^ain^t  the  most 
ferocious  enemies  in  an  acrid  and  exceedingly 
offeoflive  flnid  aeereted  by  2  glands  whose  dnoCi 
open  near  the  anus ;  these  glands  are  surround- 
ed by  a  thick  m oscular  covering  whose  oontxao- 
tions  are  snffleient  to  eject  the  fluid  to  a  die* 
tani'e  of  14  f.-et. — The  ('onijiK.ri  skunk  (J/",  me- 
phitiai^  Shaw ;  M,  chinga^  Tiedra.)  is  one  of 
the  befit  known  and  p«t>mibly  the  most  nniver- 
sallyd  t  <ted  animal  in  the  United  States;  it 
is  from  10^  to  2U  inches  long,  the  tail  being  18 
or  14  additional ;  the  prevailing  color  is  black, 
with  a  narrow  line  on  forehead,  broad  trian* 
gular  patch  on  nape  continuon^  with  a  narrow 
lino  on  each  ^ido  of  the  back,  and  tail  tufl, 
whito;  the  variati<ni  is  aofiflidafabky  the  whito 
marking  'teinir  w^ider  in  pome  specimens,  and 
in  other-,  wnnting  ;  the  posit rior  3d  of  thesolee 
is  hairy.  When  about  to  use  its  natural  means 
of  defence,  it  rai-t  •♦^  ♦lil  over  the  baclc,  and 
ejects  the  secretion  ui  2  thread-like  streams 
with  greet  f<Mroe  and  accumcv ;  ft  is  almost  im« 
possible  tn  remoro  tin-  odor  from  clothes  im- 
pregnated \\\\\\  it,  and  a  dog  which  has  been 
touched  by  it  is  n  nnitance  for  months ;  tt  li 
siud  to  be  phosphorescent  at  nijrht.  It  is  a  very 
cleanly  animal,  and  never  allows  its  own  tit 
to  be  soiled  with  its  aeeretion.  It  sometiinaa 
commits  havor  amon?  hen?,  rhicken-:,  and  corf's, 
but  is  far  less  ii\jurious  than  the  mink  and 
weasels,  and  from  ita  chnnsiness  is  more  eerily 
detected :  it  feeds  on  -mall  quadruiieJ-s  and 
birds,  reptiles,  insects,  nnts,  and  fruit".  It  has 
front  •tod  ymms  al  •  timie,  and  would  prove 
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ttTOMdlaf^v  annoying  wei«  nol  great  inmib«n 

killed  by  dogs  and  carnivorous  mammals  and 
birda,  and  caugbt  in  traps  at  the  mouths  of 
their  burrows^  vrhieh  are  generaUy  near  the 

surface,  in  level  ground,  and  G  to  8  feet  in  ex- 
tent.  They  remain  iu  their  burrows  in  tho 
northern  states  from  Deoember  to  fhe  middle 
of  February,  laying  up  nu  winter  stores,  lait 
retiring  in  a  very  fat  condition,  and  reinaining 
dull  and  inactive,  though  not  properly  hiber^ 
Dating.    This  species  is  widely  distributed,  be- 
ing abundant  in  the  northern  and  middle  states, 
and  found  from  lat.  57°  N.  to  Florida  aud  Loui- 
siuiiiu  and  west  to  the  Missiaaippi  river.  Its 
flesh  is  white  and  fat,  and  if  properly  skinned 
in  no  way  tainted  by  its  secretion ;  it  is  highly 
esteemed  by  the  Indians,  and  is  eaten  by  tho 
whites  in  various  parts  of  the  country ;  tho  fur 
U  rather  coarse,  bat  is  sometimes  used  by  fur- 
riers for  common  piirposes,  and  of  late  years 
t]ioti>  (iid>  of  skins  have  been  nnnnally  carried 
to  Europe,  where  thej  make  their  appearance 
in  TsrioQs  disguises.  The  seeretion  has  been 
succes-fully  employed  in  some  forms  of  asthma, 
in  the  dose  of  a  drop  3  times  a  day,  though  it 
BO  taints  the  patient's  excretions  that  the  reme- 
dy  is  ^'cnerally  considered  worse  than  tho  dis- 
ease; it  has  also  l)ccn  used  as  a  powerful  anti- 
spasmodic iu  asithma,  hysteria,  and  other  ner- 
▼ona  disorders,  af^plSed  to  the  nostrils. — There 
arc  several  other  fpecic?  in  tho  United  States, 
among  them  the  wliite-backed  skunk  (if.  meto- 
leura,  Licht.),  with  broad  uninterrupted  white 
dorsal  baud  and  entirely  white  fail ;  the  Texas 
akunk  {AT.  variam,  Gray),  of  which  an  iuau»ing 
story  is  told  in  "  Audubon  and  Bachman's  Quad- 
rupeds of  Nortli  America."  vol.  iii.  p.  11  ;  and 
the  Oalifomia  skunk  (M.  oceidentaiis,  Baird). 
All  these  are  fotmd  in  Texas  and  Oalifomia; 
the  last  2  are  Mack,  with  much  white,  more 
continuous  lateral  stripe,  and  longer  tall  mostly 
or  entirely  blaolc.  The  little  striped  skunk  or 
£orilla  (M.  licolor,  Gray)  is  tlio  smallest  and 
handsomest  of  the  genus;  it  is  black  with  4 

Earallel  and  interrupted  dorsal  stripes,  and 
lack  tail  with  white  pencils  at  tho  end ;  it  is 
about  the  size  of  t!ie  ermine,  but  of  stouter 
form  and  with  longer  tail;  it  is  found  in  Cali- 
fornia and  Texas.  The  black-backed  skunk 
(if.  me»ftm>  h!'<.  Licht.)  has  densely  baii7  soles 
and  short  ford  claws. 

SKYE,  the  largest  island  of  tho  TTei)rides,Oll 
the  W.  of  Scotland.  lorTiiiiiL'  part  of  Invernefis- 
^iroi,  from  tho  mainland  of  which  tlie  narrow 
strait  of  Loeh  Alsh  separates  it ;  are:!,  about 
547  sq.  m.  ;  pop.  in  1851,  21,521.  The  surface 
is  mountainous.  In  the  ceutre  of  tho  island 
tilie  OachuUin  hUls  and  other  soramits  rise  to 
the  Ii.  ififht  nf  2.010  to  3.000  feet  .above  the  sea. 
The  shores,  csjiecially  in  the  N.,  are  very  bold 
and  plotiire.s(}ue,  and  are  indented  by  many  in- 
lets  or  lochs.  In  the  N.  E.  there  are  basaltio 
columns  equal  to  tht)se  at  Statfa.  There  are 
also  u  number  of  caves,  some  of  which  abound 
with  stalactites  of  great  beauty.  In  some  of 
these  the  pretender  Oharles  Edward  was  eon* 
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oealed.  The  olimate  is  variable ;  on  tfaeMi^hiv 

portions  the  snow  lies  long,  and  when  it  melta 
there  are  heavy  rains.  The  soil  is  [)oor  and  i 
the  prodnetions  scanty.  The  greater  part  of  it  \ 
\9,  in  pasture,  and  devoted  to  the  rearing  erf" 
cattle  and  sheep.  A  peculiar  iMreed  of  tenien 
known  as  the  ekye  terrier  are  raJsed  here,  and 
are  in  good  demand.  Tho  herring  <ish*:ry, 
though  precarious,  furnishes  employment  and 
snbsutence  to  a  large  proportion  of  the  inh^ 
itants.  The  people  are  of  Gaelic  origin  ;  they 
are  peaceable  and  moral,  but  indolent  aru!  per- 
erally  poor.  The  island  contains  many  I)aiiiaii 
antiquities.  The  greater  part  of  the  larid  b^ 
longs  to  Lord  Macdonald  and  the  Macle«  -il  fam- 
ily, and  wa^  the  home  of  Flora  Macdouald, 
who  died  here  in  1790.  Tho  principal  vilUges 
arc  Portree,  Broadford,  Stein,  £^le  HaV<w, 
Oronsay,  Armadale,  and  Uig. 

SKYLARK,  SeeLABK. 

SKYROS,  or  Scyros,  an  island  of  the  Gre- 
cian archipelago,  24  m.  N.  £.  from  iilabcsai 
area,  60  sq.  m. ;  pop.  2,680.  It  is  aepamted 
by  an  isthn>us  into  two  {teiiinsulas,  the  southern 
rising  2,5  C6  feet  above  the  sea,  the  northern 
more  level  and  having  fertile  valleys.  Grain, 
wine,  and  madder  are  raised ;  wheat,  barl^, 
madder  roots,  honey,  wax,  and  oranges  are  ei- 
ported.  It  has  a  very  superior  breed  of  goati. 
The  island  is  abundantly  supplied  with  fir  and 
oak  timber,  and  myrtle?  and  the  rose  lanrel  are 
pkniiful.  St.  George,  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
island,  is  the  only  town. — ^Thc  (iri  .-k  j  o.  i 
made  tins  the  hiding  place  of  Achillea,  and 
tho  place  where  Theseus  was  slain.  It  wu 
conouored  by  Cunon  in  469  B.  C,  and  alt^ 
Tiatriy  h(«ld  hy  tlie  Athenians  and  their  riv  Js 
for  2i  centuries,  and  linally  was  restored  to  lbs 
former  by  the  Romans.!  96  B.C.  fotiiamldife 
ages  it  was  part  of  the  duchy  of  Xaxo;;.  and 
aiDlerward  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  It  now  be> 
longs  to  the  Idngdom  of  Greece. 

SLANDER,  in  law,  defamatory  words  fulsely 
and  maliciously  spoken,  and  injurious  either  in 
fiiot  or  in  legal  presumption.  It  is  actionable 
slander:  1,  to  speak  of  one  thus  falsely  and 
maliciously  words  iinjiortin^'  his  t^uiiiirusa  of 
an  otlenco  involving  uiural  turpitudu-  or  jiUiiisili- 
able  by  law;  2,  tO  cliargc  liun  with  having 
such  an  infections,  or  perhajis  disgust  iu:.'  dis- 
ease as,  if  kuuwn,  would  probably  cause  Ins 
exclusion  from  socielgr ;  8,  to  use  in  r^ard  to 
one  in  office,  or  of  a  person  in  reference  to  his 

Grofession,  trade,  or  business,  such  language 
as  a  natural  tendency  to  cause  him  damage  or 
loss,  either  Itccau.^e  the  hiii^niJiL'e  impliis  the 
lack  of  some  requisite  quulitication  lor  the  oc- 
cupation or  profession,  or  beeanse  it  impfiei 
insolvency  or  t^ome  ]>oBitivo  misconduct  or  dis- 
honest practice  in  the  business  or  calling;  4, 
to  speak  words  which,  though  not  naturally  or 
presumptively  productive  of  loss,  have  never- 
theless ciiused  actual  damage  to  tho  person 
slandered.  Of  these  four  classes  of  slanderotu 
words,  the  first,  second,  and  third  include  thOM 
^t  are  actionabtoi  as  the  phrase  isijMre^  or 
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of  ihiinselves ;  that  is  to  say,  if  tho  plaintiff 
proves  t!  the  words  were  spoken,  ho  re- 
coven  without  provLnc  any  particular 

lom.  They  are  naturally  and  nninediately  in- 
Jfnrions  t  ■  the  reputation,  and  so  nftturally  and 
Lminediatelj  tend  to  .ifiVot  tho  business  or  oom- 
fort  of  him  of  whom  they  arc  spoken.  An  no- 
tion lies  for  words  of  the  fourth  class  only  when 
tho  plaintiff  can  prove  express  and  special  dam- 
age.—Of  tiie  form  of  sunder  which  impntes 
g'uiltiness  of  crime,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  tlio 
immediate  ground  oa  which  the  la^  founds  the 
aotion  is  that  it^nry  t<»  the  party's  reptitation 
and  bin  c'>n-*e<juent  de'jriul.'itioii  in  soriety  wbieh 
is  the  natural  and  ininicdiate  incident  of  crimi- 
nal guilt.  The  words  must  therefore  suggest 
an  offence  which  subjects  the  party  to  a  crim- 
inal prosccntion  and  to  infamous  pimishraent. 
After  reviewing  the  authorities  on  this  point, 
Starkie  <x)ncludes  that  the  imputation  of  any 
crime  or  misdemeanor,  for  wbidi  rorporal 
pnoishment  may  be  inflicted  in  a  temporal 
oonrt,  la  actionable  without  proof  of  ^edal 
damage.  When  the  penalty  for  an  offence  is 
merely  peooniary,  it  does  not  appear  that  an 
action  will  lie  foroharKing  it,«6ven  though  in 
default  of  payment  imprisonment  sliouM  be 
prescribed  by  the  statute,  the  imprisonment  not 
Ming  ^e  primary  and  immediate  pmriiAittent 
of  the  offence.  In  a  leading  case  in  Xew  York 
(Brooker  c«.  Coffin),  in  which  the  aopreme 
court  lays  down  what  ft  oonoeiTes  to  he  flie 
g;ifi-f  rule  and  one  warranted  by  the  case,  it  is 
held  that  "the  words  will  be  actionable  in 
themselves  in  case  the  charge,  if  trne,  will  sub- 
ject the  party  charged  to  an  indictment  for  a 
crime  involvin!T  moral  tarpitnde.  or  subjecting 
him  to  an  iiil'aiuous  punishuient."  Thus,  to 
cliarge  forgery  or  counterfeiting,  keeping  a  baw- 
dy  bou'sp,  bribery  at  an  election,  and  tha  solicit- 
iug  one  to  commit  murder,  are  all  actionable 
slviders  per  m,  for  they  suggest  both  moral  tor* 
pitnde  and  an  indictable  olfence.  For  the  «atno 
reason  it  is  actionable  per  se  not  only  to  say 
that  one  has  done  enough  to  send  him  to  the 
j-eniTciiilary,  but  to  say  that  he  h:i9.  alit-ady 
been  there.  But  to  cbiuge  one  with  breaking 
open  and  reading  a  letter  is  not  a  slander ;  fbr, 
though  tlic  offence  indictable,  it  hardly  in- 
▼olves  moral  turpitude;  while,  on  the  oUter 
hand,  to  allege  wat  one  lives  by  Impostore 
jinpiiti  s  indeed  moral  turpitude,  but  not  an 
indictable  offence,  and  is  consequently  not  slan- 
derous per  or  without  proof  of  actual  dam- 
age. Words  alleging  perjory  are  actionable 
of  themselves.  The  lanLrMi  'e  must  of  course 
either  express  or  imply  all  Luat  is  essential  to 
oonstitut^  the  crime,  to  wit,  a  judioial  |M«cce<l- 
irig.  material  testimony,  and  the  other  essential 
elements  of  perjtiry.  A  charge  of  false  swear- 
ing which  does  not  expres-ly  or  implieitly 
oooiprehend  all  tbc-*e  points,  is  not  slamlerons. 
Theft  is  an  indictable  uiid  infamous  uilcnce,  and 
the  false  and  malieious  imputation  of  it  is  ao> 
tionabJe  without  proof  of  damage.  One  may 
aometimes  call  another  a  thief^  just  as  he  calls 


him  Bcoi  .  *  1,  liar,  or  cheat,  by  way  of  general 
abuse,  and  without  any  intention  of  charging 
the  crime  of  larceny  to  him.  If  the  die&ndiuiti 
can  show  Lhis  clearly,  be  maj  de£Mt  tlie|M»( 
8nmi>tion  whicij  the  law  always  makes  of  a 
Jilanderous  (jnality  ;ind  iuteut  in  the  word. 
Where  fomieation  is  made  punishable  by  stat- 
ute, as  it  13  in  most  of  the  statct?,  it  is  slander 
to  charge  uncbastity.  An  action  of  blander  is 
expressly  given  by  statute  in  Alabama,  North 
and  South  Carolina,  Kcntiuky,  Illinois,  Mis- 
souri, and  probably  elsewhere,  for  the  impa> 
tetion  of  ineontineney  or  adoltery.  Words 
cbarginfr  disea.-^e  are  actionable  only  when  they 
imply  that  the  disease  now  exists. — ^The  third 
elaas  of  slanderous  words  Inelndea  those  impo- 
tations  which  affect  one's  official,  professional, 
or  business  character.  To  be  actiona}>le  of 
themselves,  the  words  must  immediately  con- 
template and  touch  these  relations;  fw  it  ia 
invariably  held  thiit  w}»ero  the  words  com- 
plained of,  though  eaii  uiatcd  in  every  respect 
to  cause  the  forfeiture  of  an  office  or  the  loss 
of  the  income  of  a  profession  or  bnsincf!?,  are 
nevertheless  not  in  fact  applied  to  the  conduct 
of  the  plaintiff  in  his  office  or  business,  the 
tion  for  slander  fails.  Thus  a  schoolmistress 
has  £uled  to  maintain  an  action  for  words 
wMeh,  tlMMigh  charging  her  with  nnehastity, 
did  not  directly  involve  her  conduct  in  her  pro- 
fession ;  and  where  one  said  to  tho  clerk  of  a 
company :  ^*  Yon  are  unfit  to  hold  yonr  sitna* 
tion,"  and  then  alleged  bis  immorality  with 
women  as  the  reason  of  his  unfitness,  yet  be- 
cause the  words  did  not  charge  or  imply  the 
want  of  any  of  those  qualities  which  were 
requisite  for  the  proper  discbar^re  of  the  duties 
of  the  clerkship,  the  action  tailed.  Words 
however  which  necessarily,  even  if  not  in 
terras,  refer  to  and  affect  one's  business  rela- 
tions, may  be  held  slanderous ;  as  to  say,  for 
example,  in  reply  to  an  inquiry  about  failures: 
"I  undbratand  there  is  trouble  with  the 
Smiths,'*  or  B  owes  more  money  than  he  is 
wortib,  and  is  broken."  So  it  is  slanderous  per 
te  to  say  that  a  trader  is  in'solvcnt.  that  X  keeps 
none  but  rotten  goods,  that  Y  uses  hlthy  water 
in  making  his  beer,  or  that  Z  keeps  fldsebodks, 
where  keeping  books  is  a  nect?s.»u7  incident  to 
the  bosiness.  It  is  slander  to  charge  an  attor- 
ney or  physician  with  general  ignoranee  or 
unskilfulness  in  his  profession;  and  words 
which  of  themselves  allege  ignorance  or  un- 
skilfulness in  a  particular  case  may  be  actiona- 
ble if  they  fairly  imply  irLrn  ral  dbqualitication 
in  these  respects. — The  fourth  cIm-.-:  include*! 
those  words  for  which  an  action  lie-*  n  special 
damage  be  proved.  Thus,  to  say  of  another 
that  he  is  a  kn.ave,  a  blackleg,  a  liar,  a  cheat, 
or  a  scoundrel,  is  generally  not  actionable. 
however,  the  speaking  of  these  or  the  like  de- 
famatory words  has  wrought  the  plaintiff  par- 
ticular pecuniary  loss,  he  can  recover  damages. 
Within  this  class  fall  those  cases  in  whidl 
incontinence  has  been  charged  to  women. 
Though  the  disgra(»  or  contempt  whioh  has 
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VMolted  from  £al«e  impuUtioa  will  not  support 
an  «otioD,  yet  raeh  peoonltty  lois  m  Attendi 

the  plaiatitl''B  exclusiou  from  bouses  where  sho 
has  hitiierto  found  a  home,  has  been  construed 
to  be  eofficient  legal  damage. — In  all  cases  in 
which  an  action  for  slander  lies,  an  essential 
priffrii)l<»  on  wlfich  the  action  rests  is  that  the 
BuvukiLig  of  words  fulso  in  fact  and  injurious  to 
the  reputation  of  another  i.s  malicious.  By 
malice  in  tins  pluco  is  to  be  understood,  not 
that  di!?poiiitiou  of  ill  will,  spite,  or  revenge, 
which  in  common  parlance  the  word  Implies, 
but  that  lujial  iiinliro  which  is  the  presumption 
and  conclusion  ul  the  law  from  the  fact  of  the 
deliberate  and  uniiiialified  ttaftenMnt  of  false 
and  defamatory  rnjUtcr.  Y.-'tl;m]t  rnn-i-'  nr  justifi- 
oatiuD.  Where  these  ^leuunts  coiucidu,  the  law 
implies  the  maliee,  «id  tbe  sUuider  is  complete. 
It  is  tlie  corollary  of  this  concei»tion  of  slan- 
der that  &  defeadaot  oaimot  justify  the  speak- 
ing of  the  •laaderoui  words  by  the  plea  that 
ho  merely  repeated  tlie  language  of  another. 
Formerly,  indeed,  it  was  held,  on  the  authority 
of  an  old  case  in  Coke,  that  if  the  defendant,  at 
tiio  time  of  uttering  the  words  oomplained  off 
nnmed  his  informant  and  gave  lii-i  I'l  ecise  lan- 
gua;ze,  so  ns  to  furnish  the  plaint  ill  with  a  good 
oanse  of  action  against  him,  these  facts  might 
bo  pleaded  as  presnmptive  proof  that  the  de- 
fonaant  did  not  utter  the  slanderous  words 
maliciously.  But  the  lirtssl  English  oases  hold 
that  tho  defendant's  jjloa  must  go  further,  and 
must  show  in  addition  to  the  tacts  Just  men- 
tioned that  he  believed  the  charge  to  be  tme, 
and  repeated  it  with  a  justifiuMo  intent  atid  on 
A  justitiuldc  occasion.  If  this  rule  embraces 
the  very  comprehensiye  terms  jostifiahle  intent 
ami  justifiable  occasion,  it  may  perhaps  be  said 
to  be  that  of  tho  American  law  in  res|ieot  to 
repetition;  hot  if  those  terms  be  taken  away, 
the  plea  would  probably  be  iiisuflicient  here. 
In  other  word'',  \t  will  not,  according  to  tho 
better  AnKiieaii  auliiority,  ju.stify  tho  repeti- 
tion of  a  slander,  that  the  defendant  at  the 
time  of  uttering  tlio  words  di-('ln'ji  <l  tlie  name 
of  the  person  wbo  had  already  pubUslied  them, 
and  that  he  helioTed  them  to  be  true.  In  a 
very  recent  case  in  Massacluisetts,  it  was  held 
that  the  repetition  of  oral  slander  already  in 
drodlation,  without  expressing  my  disbelief  of 
it  or  any  purpose  of  inquiring  as  to  its  truth, 
though  without  any  design  to  extend  its  cirou- 
lation  or  credit,  or  to  cause  the  person  to  whom 
it  is  addressed  to  believe  or  suspect  it  to  be 
true,  is  actionable.  Bo  long,  in  short,  as  the 
legal  presumption  of  malice  stands  mirebntted, 
the  uttering  or  repeating  of  slanderous  words 
is  actionable.  To  refram  altogether  from  the 
repetition  of  such  words  is  the  only  way  to  be 
entirely  safe.  The  presumption  of  legal  malice 
is  defeated  when  the  otherwise  slanderona  hv^- 
Kuag©  hi  employed  upon  a  just  occasion,  lu  tiiu 
discharge  of  a  dnty  or  in  the  protection  of  an 
interest.  Such  communications  as  these  are 
said  to  bo  privileged,  and  the  burden  of  eliow- 
ing  malioa  espnaaly  la  thfown  npon  the  plain- 


ti£  In  a  leading  case  1:^00  this  enl^eci  ia  tk 
tnpreme  court  of  the  United  State*,  paiiikipk 

communications  were  divided  into  four  cluje^ 
vi2. :  1,  publications  duly  made  in  tbe  ordiBcry 
mode  of  parliamentary  proceedings;  2,  vorcb 
used  in  the  course  of  legal  or  jodicial  prooet^ 
ings;  8,  any  thing  >«9id  or  written  ]«r  ;i  ma,-!.  - 
in  giving  the  charueic-r  of  a  servant  who 
been  in  his  employment ;  4,  wwda  naad  hytaj 
one  in  good  faith  in  the  discharge  of  any  pubii 
or  private  duty,  legal  or  moral,  or  iu  the  paFct- 
eoution  of  his  own  rights  or  interests.  WjA 
reference  to  the  first  of  the^o  r  ln-s^f-^.  the  «- 
emption  from  liability  for  any  words  nyokm  a 
debate  is  expressly  provided  bj  tho  oonaliMiia 
of  t'lo  T'nitod  l^tfttes,  and  is  proltaM}-  repcettd 
in  the  declaration  of  rights  or  in  the  eoastics- 
tion  of  every  state  In  1m  Vvkn.   It  is  Maflar 
of  (  iiMic  interest  that  there  should  be  tte  m- 
mmt  freedom  in  this  reqiieot.   On  constractiua 
of  the  oonalitntional  proviskm  in  this  behalf  ia 
Massachusetts,  the  exemption  was  held  to  «• 
tend  to  every  thing  siud  or  done  by  a  repre-^- 
tative  in  the  discharge  of  his  office,  whether  ia 
debate  in  open  session  of  the  hoaaa»  or  bkm 
privately  out  o£  the  house  in  committee,  r» 
even  during  tho  ordinary  af^ourument  ui  tiit* 
sessions.   On  the  same  principle,  namely,  ifca 
public  interest  in  the  prompt,  unembnrra><«L 
and  cHlcieut  administration  of  the  lawsi,  lii 
language  spoken  in  good  ftith  In  the  ooniva  «f 
legal  ]>roceedings  before  a  competent  juri-dM"- 
tion,  pertinent  in  any  wise  to  the  matter  ia 
(question,  enjoys  perfect  immnnlty^.   The  bao»' 
fit  of  the  privilege  is  secured  alike  to  the  par- 
ties, the  coonaelf  the  witAesses,  theiadgeii,aiia 
the  jury.  Aa  to  statements  made \j  mastats 
in  reference  to  the  character  of  tluir  serT:iM;^ 
good  faith  will  be  presumed,  and  it  is  for  tiit 
servant*to  negative  the  presumption.  Malice 
will  bo  implied  if  he  shows  the  falsehood  1^  tks 
charge;  and  there  may  be  a  prima  frfcie  pre- 
sumption of  malice  if  a  master  volunteered  U)e 
nn&vorahle  statement  respecting  hu  discard- 
ed servant.     Communications  claimed  to  Ld^e 
been  made  in  the  u&uul  course  of  bmitue»i^  (iie- 
tween  tradesmen,  for  example,  respecting  the 
solvency  of  parties  Avhom  one  of  tht-m  is  aboot 
to  trust;,  where  the  one  to  whom  the  comma' 
nioation  is  made  has  an  interest  to  be  proteetsd 
and  a  right  to  know  the  facts  told  him.  nr. 
generally  closely  soratinized  when  they  are 
▼oinnteered,  or  are  made  in  reply  to  an  Inqviry 
suggested  by  tho  defendant,  or  are  not  closelj 
limited  to  matters  in  which  the  party  to  whom 
they  are  made  has  an  aotosl  interest.— Ia  a 
civU  action  for  slander,  the  truth  of  the  farts 
imputed  may  be  pleaded  by  the  defendant  in 
justification.    If  the  plea  is  maintained  by 
proof,  the  action  is  defeated ;  for  the  principl« 
i«,  that  if  the  plaintifi*  is  guilty  of  tlio  wlu  k' 
mutter  charged  to  him,  he  has  susUuued  m 
iqjnry  and  has  therefore  no  valid  claim  for 
dnmages.    Tho  amount  of  &e  damages  lies  al- 
most entirely  within  the  discretion  of  the  Juiy. 
They  may  gira  pvnilory  or  vindiafelvv  dmnw 
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in  otam  of  wanton  mil  vatptSBIMtA  maHw;  and 

iC'vcn  fhontjh  tlir  .imoant  may  Bcem  excessive, 
yet  the  court  will  not  geoeraily  set  the  verdict 
ftaidei,  unlflM  it  ahall  be  plain  that  the  Jory  waa 
i  Influenced  by  improper  motives  or  was  milled 
by  aome  gr<^  entNT  or  miaoonoeption. 

SLATE,  a  roolc  of  no  deinlte  ooinpoaition, 
distinguishe  l  ^  v  Its  stmotare,  which  is  of  paral- 
lal  aheets  or  lamijoffi,  eaailjr  aepanrted  from  eaoh 
other.  The  teno  ia  in  eommon  nae  also  appHad 
r  f>  varioas  rooks  which  do  not  possess  tlio  fissile 
c  haracter  in  so  eminent  a  degree,  and  which 
are  sometimes  distinguished  from  the  true  slates 
by  tho  narae  schists;  such  are  the  mica,  talcose, 
hornblende,  and  chlorite  schists  or  slates,  de- 
scribed under  their  own  definite  names.  Shale 
diners  {torn  date  in  ita  more  earthy  texture 
and  less  tenacity,  as  well  as  want  of  the  j)erfect 
slaty  structure.    Ita  composition  is  however 
like  that  of  the  art^Uaoeona  or  olaj  alate,  which 
-  -  tho  well  known  roofing  and  writin,^  '-^]nto. 
Ihia  variety,  which  is  the  only  aUte  oi  eco- 
nooiiiQal  importanoe,  ia  not  limited  to  any  one 
f/oological  lormation,  but  b  found  anions-  tho 
jcaetamorphio  rocka  pasaing  into  mica  alate,  and 
with  the  fltrate  of  ^  eilnnatt  period,  and  aomo> 
times  with  those  of  t^till  later  origin.    It  is 
eminently  characterized  by  splitting  with  ease 
into  large  smooth  plates,  which  have  a  uniform 
degree  of  hardness,  possess  a  dull  or  feeble 
lustre,  and  aro  of  blackish  gray,  bluish  bla<»k, 
biuiah  or  reddish  brown,  purplish,  or  greoniijh 
oolor.    Tho  rock  is  ot\en  trnversed  by  thin 
seams  of  quartz,  but  the  prepared  plates  should 
he  entirely  free  from  foreign  minerals,  and  es- 
poeially  from  iron  pyrites,  which  are  too  often 
«(oen  \r\  V  How  cubical  crystals  scattered  over 
the  tiuriace  of  what  would  otherwise  be  exoel- 
kat  roofing  slates.   Saoh  are  unfit  for  writing 
or  school  fflrit'      and  for  roofing  slates  they 
are  objectionable  on  aooount  of  the  pyrites 
wenkening  the  ibtoa,  and  also  behig  liahle  to 
decompose  after  exposure  for  some  time,  and 
oaoae  ouaightiy  ataana  of  oxide  of  uron.  Oaiv 
booile  of  lime  M  alao  aometimee  present,  and  ia 
likewise  injurious.    Tho  best  slates  are  distin- 
guished by  an  appearance  of  compactness  and 
solidity  in  the  blocks,  with  nothing  to  suggest 
their  fissile  character ;  and  yet  this  should  be 
«!r>  perfect,  that  when  fresh  from  the  quarry  these 
blocks  may  be  split  with  greater  ease  than  pine 
tiiiibc-r,  and  into  sheets  of  any  desired  thinneath 
The  faces  should  be  perfectly  smooth  and  par- 
allel, without  any  curvatures  or  irregularities. 
There  should  be  no  lines  of  crosa  fraotnre  tliat 
should  prevent  their  'ir.  aking  in  anyone  direc- 
tion more  than  another.    When  one  is  bal- 
taead  ontiie  flnfer  andelvnelc  with  m  hammer, 
it  should  give  a  -Jorir  ringing  Bound:  and  aft  r 
being  driM  in  an  oven  and  immersed  in  water, 
It  ihoold  ahaorh  hot  Bttle,  aa  may  be  aaoer- 
tainud  by  weighing  it  before  and  after  inimer- 
•ion.   This  is  an  exoelient  test  of  the  compara- 
tive values  of  different  riatea.  The  powder  of 
slates  is  of  a  light  gray  color,  and  when  a  j>uint- 
ed  piaoa  la  roMed  opon  a  amooth  alate  auriaoe 


a  portion  of  the  powder  vamains  behind,  leav- 
ing a  plain  mark  that  is  easily  wiped  or  v-  nnhed 
off.  It  is  this  property  which  renders  tiie  siatea 
aervioeable  for  drawing  and  writing  upon,  for 
wliichuse  they  arc  in  large  d.^innml  t'lr  '^ohoo',--, 
both  in  light  portable  forms  set  in  wooden 
A*amea,  aim  large  sheets  affixed  to  the  walla 
and  answering  for  blackboards.  Argillaceous 
alatea,  lilce  the  clays  which  they  originally 
were,  are  easentlally  eomposed  of  silex  and 
alumina,  and  tho  following  Ls  tho  re.-;ult  of  tho 
analysis  of  a  common  Scotch  variety :  silex,  60 
parts  in  100;  alumina,  27;  oxide  and  sulphate 
of  iron,  11 ;  potash,  4;  magnesia,  1 ;  water,  7{ 
carbon,  a  trace.  Tho  slates  aro  found  oflen  in 
bods  of  great  extent,  associated  with  other  beds 
of  similar  character ;  and  this  singular  feature 
is  observed  in  the  structure  of  the  rocks,  that 
the  cleavage,  or  lines  along  which  the  siatea 
naturally  separate,  has  no  relation  to  the  lines 
of  stratification.  However  mu' li  flio  beds 
themselves  may  be  contorted  and  ioliow  irreg- 
ular waving  planes,  eaeh  ayatem  of  deavage 
lines,  in  case  tli(  r.:-  aro  more  than  one.  aa  some- 
times occurs,  maintains  its  own  direction  and 
rarely  eoineidea  with  the  plane  of  dip.  It  ia 
evident  that  the  cleavngo  soarns  must  have 
been  produced  subsequently  to  the  time  when 
the  beds  acquired  their  final  pcMiitlon.  Tl^ 
structure  is  what  is  known  as  slaty  cleavage ; 
and  sometimes  when  tho  strata  are  themselves 
thinly  bedded  and  the  stratification  is  regular 
over  extended  areas,  it  ia  not  eaay  to  diatin* 
piish  immodifltelr  the  two  Ret«»  of  planes  one 
from  the  other.— Slate  rocks  are  of  common 
occurrenee  in  districts  of  the  metamorphio  and 
silnrinn  formntinTi=;  but  they  are  not  often  of 
good  fjuality  lor  working,  and  very  rarely  are 
found  hard  and  sound  until  they  have  been  fot- 
lou  ril  to  some  depth  beyond  tho  reach  of  at- 
mospheric infiuences.  Quarries  of  great  extent 
are  worited  in  Nortii  waleat  in  Oombariand, 
Westmoreland.  Coruw.ill,  and  nth.  r  ronntic^  in 
Eogland;  in  Argyleshire^Scotland ;  and  others 
have  been  opened  in  waterford  nd  other 
counties  in  Ireland.  Tlie  product  of  the  "Welsh 
quarries  has  been  Im^iy  exported  to  the  United 
States,  ships  returning  from  Ltrerpool,  after 
oanying  there  a  load  of  cotton,  often  stopping 
at  Bangor,  Wales,  for  a  load  of  slates  from  the 
qiiarriedi  in  its  vicinity.  This  business  has  of 
late  years  received  a  serious  check  by  the  open- 
ing of  valuable  quarries  in  Vermont.  N"ow  York, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland.  The  Welsh  quar- 
ries in  Oaernarvonshire  were  opened  toward 
tlio  end  of  tho  last  century  by  Lord  Penrhvn, 
who  went  to  great  expense  in  establLshing  the 
bnaineas  by  oonatmeting  roads  to  tiie  water  and 
j>roviding  tho  nece^^nrv  facilities  for  loading 
vessels.  £arly  in  the  present  centory  namer> 
one  other  qnarriea  were  in  operation  in  Uie 
s,iine  region.  Lord  Penrliyn  umh  Hucceeded  by 
his  relative,  Col.  Pennant,  under  whose  direc- 
tion the  bodneaa  was  fieaHy  extended,  gi^ 
ing  employment  to  over  2,500  persons,  and 
pradaoiog  an  enormooa  annuai  reTenoe.  The 
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bedj)  are  tnused  several  miles  in  kogth,  uid 

tlic  excavations  tipon  them  are  in  many  places 
iinmeni»e.  They  exteiid  uit<»  tlie  sides  of 
theUllA  in  a  succession  of  terraces,  ouo  above 
another,  sometimes  to  the  immber  of  12,  each 
of  them  60  feet  higli ;  railroad  tracks  are  laid 
upon  each  for  carrying  away  the  materials  ex- 
cavated. In  different  localities  thi-  beds  occur 
variously  inclined  from  a  horizontal  to  a  ver- 
tleel  poritioii;  and  the  qvarrieB  are  distingnidi* 
ed  as  tlie  tally  or  roofinj;  slate,  and  the  rock  or 
Blab  alate  quarriea,  the  former  producing  the 
thinlj  laminated  variedea,  and  the  othera  the 
thicki  r  sheets  only,  snch  as  are  used  for  grave- 
stones, flagging,  billiard  tables,  mantelpieces, 
partitions,  floors,  and  other  arehitectnral  pur- 
poses. In  one  instance,  10  miles  back  from 
benvonlas^,  Wales,  an  utteini>t  has  been  made 
to  miue  tlio  slate  without  taking  otY  the  cover ; 
and  at  the  Delalxde  quarries  in  Corn  wall,  the 
works  have  been  sunk  considerably  bolow  the 
sea,  to  a  total  depth  of  more  tlian  300  feet. — In 
the  United  States,  slate  quarries  of  great  extent 
were  opened  in  1839  on  tlje  Piseata<ini3  river  in 
Maine,  about  40  m.  above  Baugor.  The  slates 
they  ttSbrded  were  of  excellent  character;  hnt 
the  remntrncss  of  the  locality  from  water  trans- 
portation has  prevented  their  coming  into  com- 
petition with  the  Welsh  and  Vennont  slates. 
The  principal  quarries  of  the  latter  Btate  are 
in  West  Castletou  and  Poultenoy,  Rutland  co.* 
and  in  Gnilford,  "Windham  eo.  They  were  first 
worked  to  any  extent  about  the  year  1852,  and 
are  already  employing  many  iiundred  men  un- 
der a  number  of  independent  associations.  The 
beds  are  traced  many  miles  in  lengtli,  and  some- 
times they  are  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  i^iile 
across.  They  dip  E.  N.  E.  at  angles  varving 
from  12*  to  20*  with  the  horizon,  and  produce 
in  the  diflferont  strata  slates  sometimes  of  blu- 
ish, greenish,  or  purple  color.  Though  the 
qnarries  are  very  shallow,  the  slates  are  MUf 
equal  in  quality  to  the  Welsh  shites,  and  nro 
obtained  with  groat  facilitj  by  open  cuts  ex- 
tending along  and  into  ^e  ride  of  the  hills. 
Slabs  are  readily  procured  from  some  of  tlio 

Sioarriee  about  20  feet  long  and  as  thin  as  1^ 
nohee.  In  New  York,  slate  qnarries  are  work- 
ed near  the  Vermont  line  at  Cranville  and 
Hoosic,  Washington  co.  The  slato  formation 
crosses  northern  New  Jersey,  and  is  worked 
near  Newton  in  Sussex  co.,  and  on  the  Delaware 
river.  On  the  other  side  of  this  river  it  ranpos 
across  Northampton  and  Lehigh  cos.,  the  N. 
line  of  the  formation  being  along  the  S.  £.  aide 
of  the  Blue  or  Kittatinny  mountain.  The  ear- 
liest quarry  oi)ened  was  on  this  mountain  about 
the  year  1826  and  about  a  mile  from  the  Hehi- 
ware  Gap,  by  Mr.  .lames  M.  Porter,  assisted  by 
Mr.  Samuel  Taylor.  The  product  proved  in 
part  of  exoelleni  quality  ibr  school  slates,  and 
a  manufactory  of  theso  was  established,  the 
first  of  the  kind  in  tho  country.  A  village 
grew  up  at  the  fbot  of  the  monntain,  and  was 
known  as  Slateford.  Tho  roofinj^'  slate  was 
most  abondant,  and  was  very  extensively  quar- 


ried and  aent  down  the  river  on  ralla  to  Phflft* 

delphia  and  the  intermediate  town?.  The 
school  slates  being  split  out  from  the  blocks 
are  taken  to  the  factory,  where  a  man  provided 
with  patterns  of  the  6  sizes  usually  made,  marks 
out  upon  each  sheet  such  slates  as  it  will  make 
to  the  beat  advantage.  Another  workman  then 
cuts  them  out  with  a  cii  r  il  ir  saw  made  of  j-oft 
steeL  and  they  are  dressed,  smoothed,  and  poi- 
iahea  by  a  third.  Before  maehinery  was  ap- 
plied to  these  ojierations  the  slates  were  shavt-d 
like  shinides,  the  operator  seated  on  a  wooden 
horse,  and  using  a  drawing  knife.  The  smooth- 
ing is  finished  liy  rubbing  the  slate  witli  a  rag 
filled  with  its  own  dust,  when  the  gray  color 
of  the  powdered  slate  gives  place  to  the  deep 
blue  tint.  Tho  slate  is  now  washed,  and  Is 
ready  for  the  framu.  When  wild  cherry  lum- 
ber was  abundant,  this  was  generally  used; 
but  birch  is  now  tised  instead.  The  pieces  are 
cut  out  by  circular  saws,  and  grooved  Mid  mor- 
ticed by  others  specially  adapted  to  the  work. 
The  frame  is  then  put  around  the  slate,  and 
holes  are  drilled  in  tlio  comers  fi>r  the  wooden 
pins  which  fasten  the  whole  together.  By  a 
recent  improvement  die  frames  are  aawed  out 
of  two  entire  pieces  with  round  comer*,  plui  d 
together  over  the  edges  of  the  slate.  The 
ft'amee  are  flnanj  em<x>thed  with  a  plane,  and 
the  plates  are  packed  in  cases,  each  holding  ei- 
ther 8  dozen  or  100.  As  the  boainese  increased 
new  quarries  were  opened  In  the  vidnlty.  and 
about  a  dozen  factories  for  making  school  f.l:ite«i 
have  been  put  in  operation,  of  capacities  varying 
from  3C0  to  1,600  slates  a  day ;  till,  with  those 
made  on  the  Lehigh,  tho  total  production  in 
Pfurmylvania  aud  New  Jersey  i^  estimated  to 
umount  to  Home  20,000  case^  aiiiuiiiiiy,  worth  at 
least  $10  per  case.  The  Lehigh  quarries  arv  near 
tlie  base  of  tho  same  mouritfiin  r.Vf  Tit  2  in.  iVr  ra 
the  Lehigh  Water  Gap,  at  the  village  of  Plating- 
ton.  They  were  opened  in  1848,  and  In  1861 
their  products  were  2.500  squares  of  roofing 
elates'^  and  800  cases  of  school  slates;  in  1856. 
€,0O0  squares  of  roofing  and  1,600  cases  of  adiooi 
slates;  since  which  time  the  business  has  con- 
tinued to  enlar^  In  1854,  over  800,000  feet 
of  Inmher  was  oonsnmed  In  slate  tnxntm  alone^ 
In  Lehigh  co.,  it  i.-*  stated,  there  are  about  30 
slate  quarries  open,  and  producing  at  lout 
25,000  squares  of  roofing  slates,  valued  at  f8 
per  square  at  the  quarry.  Tho  country  demand, 
especially  among  the  German  farmers  is  large 
for  the  slates,  shingles  finding  little  favor  with 
them ;  and  the  prosperous  mining  towns  in  the 
neighboring  anthracite  rcpon  are  al'?o  Iar<:elT 
supplied  with  them;  while  by  the  canal  and 
railroad  large  quantities  are  sent  to  the  citie:^ 
and  towns  near  the  seaboard.  In  Miiryland, 
slate  quarries  have  been  worked  to  a  considera- 
ble extent  in  Harford  oo.  for  the  aapply  chiefly 
of  Baltimore.  Further  poutb,  cxtcn>iTe  beds 
of  superior  slates  are  described  by  Prof.  0.  U. 
Bhepard  as  eiamined  by  hSm  in  Hke  oo.  In  N. 
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W.  Georaa.  They  are  found  together  with 
other  beds  of  flagging  stoues  between  the  mica 
dates  and  the  lower  silarion  limestoues  of  this 
region,  Ijnng  in  n  N.  E.  nnd  S.  W.  direction  and 
dippins?  40°  S.  E.,  and  with  cleavage  seams  run- 
ning N.  to  N.  10"  E.  and  pitching  ST  W.  The 
blocks  sjdit  with  ease  into  6  or  even  8  shteti 
to  the  inch,  and  these  are  perfec  tly  even  and 
Mgolar. — Slates  are  qnarried  either  by  blasting 
out  l:ir*j:o  slabs,  or,  when  practicable,  splitting 
them  otf  with  gads  and  large  wedgea.  The 
ebbs  firom  ft  foot  to  ft  foot  and  a  half  thick, 
and  it  may  be  8  or  10  feet  lonf^  and  1  or  2 
wide,  are  set  on  edge,  and  grooves  are  cut 
aoross  the  top  and  down  the  mdes  to  determine 
the  lines  of  fracture  for  separating  them  into 
rectangular  bloek^»,  which  is  done  by  blows 
from  a  wooden  beetle  directed  upon  the  top 
near  the  furrow.  The  splitting  is  effected  by 
drivin?  wide,  thin  chisels  between  the  laminw, 
and  the  sizes  of  the  slates  are  reduced  when- 
ever desirable  by  cutting  crosa  grooves  and 
then  breaking  the  pieces  with  the  chi^l. 
When  r<  (lured  to  the  required  thinness,  the 
alates  iro  n>ii},'lily  dresned  over  the  edge  of  a 
block  of  wood  by  the  blows  of  a  sort  of  chop- 
ping knife  called  a  sack,  sax,  or  zax.  On  the 
iMiok  of  this  tool  18  a  sharp  tapering  steel  point, 
with  whi  'h  the  workman  when  prejtarin;;  ro(;f- 
ing  siatei  pecks  two  holes  through  the  slates 
near  what  is  to  he  the  head  or  upper  edge  for 
the  nails  whirli  uro  to  hold  it  down  to  the  roof. 
In  Vermont  machines  have  been  applied  to 
entting  grooves  in  the  slate  in  the  leoge  to  fa- 
cilitate the  quarryinur.  and  the  ciittini;  and  trim- 
ming are  also  done  by  machinery,  ll  is  impor- 
tant that  all  this  work  should  be  done  while 
the  blocks  are  fresh  from  the  quarry,  as  in  dry- 
intr  th- V  are  apt  to  lose  their  property  of  freely 
Spiiuiug,  though  freezhij;  may  restore  this ;  but 
ft  soceessioil  of  frosts  and  thaws  has  the  effect 
of  thorotifjh  seasoning.  Slabs  for  internal  dec- 
oration, as  niantelpieces,  and  for  articles  of  fur- 
niture, as  table  tops,  billiard  tables,  sinks,  &o., 
are  cut  by  circular  saw*  which  are  made  to  re- 
volve with  a  slow  motion.  The  sheets  when 
thus  squared  to  soitable  sises  are  pluied  in  mftp 
chines  similar  to  tho'ie  used  for  planing  metals; 
and  piecea  for  mouldings  are  shaped  bj  tools 
of  the  desired  fignre.  Yarions  ornamental  arti- 
cles arc  prepared  of  slate  in  imitation  of  mar- 
bles, granites,  &c.,  by  the  application  of  colors, 
which  are  baked  in,  varnished,  and  polished ; 
the  applications  being  several  times  repeated. 
(See  EsAMELLixo,  vol,  vii.  p.  142.)  Globes 
have  been  roa<le  of  slate.  (See  Glode,  vol.  viii. 
p.  800.)— Roofingfllates  in  Great  Britain  arsdas- 
sifled,  and  the  workmen  are  paid  for  them,  ao- 
oording  to  their  sizes.  For  the  queen  slate,  ' 
which  measnres  86  by  20  inches,  the  qnarrTiiMl 
rsoeive  Hi.  per  ton.  The  "  imperial  "  ranges 
from  3  feet  in  length  and  1^  feet  in  breadth  to  2 
Ibet  by  1  foot,  and  for  these  the  pay  is  8«.  M.  per 
ton.  "  Dui^ho-'-;.  h"  are  2  feet  long  and  1  foot 
or  sometimes  less  in  width ;  these  are  paid  for 
bj  tht  thousand  (l^),  at  tho  rata  of  SBi. 
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Countesses"  are  from  20  to  18  inches  in  length 
and  about  10  imhes  wide;  for  these  the  pay  is 
10*.  a  thousand.  "Ladies"'  are  usually  abort 
15  inches  lonj;  and  about  8  inches  wide.  "  Dou- 
bles" are  the  bmallest  size  produced  at  Pen- 
rhyn,  and  are  paid  for  at  5«.  a  thousand :  in 
Oornwidl  these  measure  about  13  inches  by  C. 
From  the  report  of  the  receipt  of  Welsh  slates 
in  Charleston,  S.  C,  presented  by  Prc^  8hep- 
ard,  of  the  date  of  Ai)ril.  1858,  it  appears  that 
the  importation  for  tbe  preceding  4  years  had 
amoonted  to  1,148  thousand,  «mA  thonnmd 
comprising  1,200  slates ;  that  these  were  of  two 
sizes  only.  16  X 10  and  10x6  inches,  and  cost 
respectively  T7«.  and  60».  sterling  ])er  thousand. 
The  average  weight  of  the  thousand  (1,200)  is 
about  If  tons. — The  smaller  sized  slates,  as 
donbles  and  ladies,  are  laid  upon  a  flooring  of 
boards,  whirh  to  form  a  tight  roof  should  be 
closely  fitted  at  the  edges  and  well  secured  to 
the  rafters.  For  the  hirger  sizes  narrow  strips 
or  battens  are  nailed  across  the  rafters  at  suita- 
ble distances  apart,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
slates  used,  and  upon  these  the  slates  are  nail- 
ed, commencing  with  a  row  of  the  lai^est  slates 
along  the  eaves.  A  line  is  then  struck  along 
the  upper  surface  of  these  slates  parallel  to  the 
lower  edge,  to  mark  the  distance  that  the  dates 
of  tlie  next  course  shall  overlap  th«  rn.  Tlie 
second  course  is  then  nailed  down,  Uie  joints 
lietween  two  adjoining  dates  being  brought  as 
near  as  may  be  over  tbe  middle  of  the  slate  be- 
neath. Thus  the  work  is  carried  on  np  to  tbe 
ridge,  where  the  slates  are  trimmed  off  even 
ond  a  covering  of  sheet  lead  is  bent  down  and 
secured  over  them.  The  slope  of  slate  roofs 
should  be  not  less  than  25°.  When  well  con- 
structed and  supported,  a  date  roof  k  perfectly 
tight,  and  may  last  a  great  many  years  without 
rejcurs.  It  is  not  utiVcl<jd  by  ehuM'_'es  of  tem- 
perature like  the  coverings  of  metal,  and  la 
only  objectionable  for  all  classes  of  houses  on 
account  of  the  extra  strength  required  to  sus- 
tain the  weight.  Slate  roofs  have  been  made 
of  only  10'  rise  by  using  slates  wide  enough  to 
reach  from  one  rafter  to  another,  and  covering 
tiie  Joints  np  and  down  the  raftsrs  with  narrow 
dips  bedded  in  putty  nnd  sercwed  down.  By 
this  method  little  overlap  is  required}  but  if 
any  settling  of  the  baOdmg  oecnrs,  the  jdnts 
are  liable  to  be  loosened  nnd  let  in  the  rain. 
Wherever  the  joints  caused  by  the  overlapping 
slates  are  exposed  on  the  under  side,  they 
should  bo  filled  in  with  lime  and  hair  to  os* 
'  elude  the  wind  and  snow. 

SLATER,  Samiel,  an  American  mannfactu- 
rer,  bom  at  Belper,  Derbyshire,  Eng.,  June  9, 
17C.H,  died  at  Pawtucket,  K.  I.,  April  21,  1835. 
At  the  age  of  14  be  was  apprenticed  to  the 
eottonnqtlnning  business  under  JedkBah  Stmtt, 
the  partner  of  Arkwright,  and  possessing  a 
highly  mechanical  turn  became  thoroughly 
familiar  with  every  part  of  the  bnsiness,  and 
made  such  improvements  in  it  tb.at  before  be 
came  of  ago  his  master  intrusted  him  with  the 
sapsnridon  of  t  new  mill  and  with  the  oon* 
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BtraoUon  of  ita  machinery.  After  completing 
bis  term  of  servif  v  be  sailed  fur  New  York ; 
and  as  the  lawn  ur  Euglaud  agaiust  the  emi- 
gration of  artisans  were  very  sovere^  he  took 
nn  drawiii;xs  of  infif^hiriery,  but  intrn=tod  the 
whole  to  his  tenacious  memory.  Meeting  witii 
Uaun,  Almj  and  Brown  of  Providenoe)  in 
tiiearch  of  a  manager  for  a  small  cotton  milif 
which  for  want  of  suitable  machinery  was  not 
faceewfiil,  be  aooepted  an  offer  of  an  interest 
in  their  business  on  condition  tliat  ho  would 
undertake  the  erection  at  Pawtuoket  of  the 
improved  machinery  of  the  Derbyshire  milla. 
He  made  his  drawings  and  designs  from  metn- 
cry,  and,  after  surmounting  almost  innumerable 
difficulties,  iu  Dec.  1790,  started  the  first  suc- 
cessful cotton  mill  in  the  United  States.  The 
business  increased  slowly  at  first,  and  it  was 
not  till  the  connection  of  the  power  loom  with 
the  fpinning  jenny  in  IHOt;,  wlnoh  enabled  them 
to  consume  their  vara  in  the  mnnnfartnre  of 
cotton  cloth,  that  it  commenced  a  rapid  growth. 
Later  in  life  Mr.  Slater  beeame  interested  also  in 
the  woollen  and  iron  manufactures.  In  1806  ho 
eommenced  n  Sunday  aohool  for  the  moral  and 
faitdleotoal  improvement  of  Mb  ▼orkmea  and 
their  families,  one  of  the  earliest  of  those  inati- 
ttttions  establitihcd  in  the  United  States. 

SLAVERY,  the  condition  of  absolute  b(md- 
age,  in  which  one  person  is  the  unconditional 
property  or  chattel  of  another,  and  obliged  to 
labor  for  hb  mostcr^s  benefit,  without  his  own 
OQQSent  having  been  obtained.  It  has  existed 
in  <*onio  form  in  all  nations,  and  still  exists  in 
many  countries,  though  modern  slavery  dili'ers 
in  several  respects  from  ancient  slavery.  At 
what  time  it  originated  we  have  no  mcnns  of 
ascertaining,  as  it  was  in  perfect  existence  at 
that  period  which  is  spoken  of  as  the  dawn  of 
htston.-,  and  allusions  to  it  arc  found  in  some 
<^  the  earliest  extant  writings.  When  Joseph 
was  sold  by  his  brethren  to  the  Midlanite 
mcrcliantnicn,  tho  transaction  was  one  tliat 
belonged  regularly  to  tho  caravan  traffic  in 
which  the  purchasers  were  eniroged,  the  slare 
trade  being  then  formally  established ;  and  tho 
pnrchasers  took  him  to  Egypt,  and  sold  him  to 
roii])har,  slaves  being  iiAported  into  that  coun- 
try, and  slaveiy  (here  exMlng,  either  as  a  pim- 
ishmcnt  for  crime,  or  because  of  the  taking  of 
prisoners  in  war,  or  through  thu  success  of 
Imys  Into  other  countries,  or  from  the  ssle  of 
strangers  wlio  had  li  •.-•n  cast  on  the  coast. 
Kidnapping  was  a  common  mode  of  obtaining 
slaves  for  commerce,  and  it  was  extensiToly 
followed  l>.v  the  Phoenielans,  as  appears  from 
the  Homeric  poems,  as  much  as  3,000  years 
ago,  and  the  slave  trade  was  then  in  ftill  vigor, 
thus  testifyinpr  to  the  existence  of  slavery  lonu; 
before  that  date.  Slavey  first  appears  in 
China  abotit  18  centuries  B.  0.  In  India  the 
number  of  slaves  was  pmall,  and  it  has  even 
been  asserted  that  slavery  was  there  prohibited 
hy  pofritive  law ;  hot  the  lower  castes  could  be 
enslaved  for  debt.  Slavery  existed  among  the 
i4sjrians,the  Babylonians,  and  the  PMdansaf* 


ter  they  had  beooiiieo(»aneror8.  TheooB^[iMr> 

in;?  races  who  established  their  rule,  in  sncc^*- 
siou,  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe,  found  alnrery 
there  existing,  and  in  some  instsooea  th«j  iii' 
creast^d  its  extent ;  I'lt  the  pcneral  tendency 
of  extensive  couquet>ts  was  to  lessen  the  mms- 
ber  of  slaves,  Ibr  when  Cerent  raoea  bceane 
subject  to  the  same  royal  line,  and  peace  pre- 
vailed, as  in  the  Persian  empire,  which  ex- 
tended from  Egypt  to  India,  the  anpplies  of 
hla\  es  were  largely  cut  ofi',  as  those  supplies 
were  principally  obtained  through  war.  The 
Jews  had  some  form  of  slavery  from  the  time 
of  Abraham,  with  whom  their  hisfcoiicMl  exMl> 
ence  commences.  Their  own  long  enslaveiTient 
in  Egypt  was  of  a  political,  noi  a  p^ir&tiikal 
nature,  and  probably  did  not  prevent  them 
from  holding  slaves.    The  Mo.siiic  legislation 
coneeruing  tho  various  kinds  of  servitude  was 
very  mild,  and  cont^ned  numerons  importaat 
irniitations  of  the  rights  of  ni;L«;ters.    In  PL.tp- 
nicia  slaves  were  very  numerous,  and  were  ex* 
tendvely  employed  in  all  the  variona  brandMS 
of  indtistry  that  were  purFoicd  T>y  that  enter- 
prising people.   They  formed  much  the  laiigcar 
part  of  the  populailona  of  sneh  dtlee  as  Tyr« 
and  Sidon.    In  Carthage  there  was  a  revival 
of  rhoeuician  life,  after  its  force  had  been  spent 
in  the  East;  and  shivery  was  still  preserved  in 
tho  Carthaginian  empire. — Slavery  meets  us  in 
Greece  when  we  first  begin  to  knr  w  nny  thin* 
of  the  condition  of  tliat  country,  and  long  bt;lor« 
tho  commencement  of  its  true  historic  period. 
Slavery  was  a  firmly  OBtablishcd  instit  ution  c f 
the  Hellenic  heroic  age.    It  was  the  conse- 
quence of  invasion  and  oonquest,  and  it  led  to 
further  wars  that  were  waged  in  order  to  pro- 
cure more  slaves.  Piracy  and  kidnapping  were 
resorted  to  ibr  the  same  object,  and  no  degree 
of  life  was  exempt  from  the  effects  of  this  state 
of  things.    Yet  in  the  heroic  age  Grecka 
slavery  was  a  mild  inrtitiition.  *'In  Homer,** 
it  has  been  truly  said,  "the  condition  of  tho 
slave  seems  everywhere  tempered  by  the  kind- 
ness and  indnlgenoe  of  tiie  master.**   The  con- 
dition of  women,  however,  was  worse  thaa 
that  of  men,  which  is  repugnant  to  modem 
ideas.    "Tho  slavery  of  legendary  Greece," 
says  Grote,    does  not  present  itself  as  existing 
under  a  pecnliarly  harsh  form,  cnpecially  if  we 
consider  that  all  tho  clitsiiv.H  of  society  were 
tiiea  very  much  upon  a  level  in  point  of  taste, 
sentiment,  and  instruction.    In  the  ah?ence  of 
legal  securit^y  or  an  effective  social  sanctioa, 
it  IS  firobable  that  the  condition  of  a  sbve  sn- 
der  nn  averape  master  may  have  been  as  piXHl 
as  that  of  the  free  thete.   The  olara  of  slaves 
whose  lot  appears  to  have  he«i  the  most  f»ilia> 
hlo  were  the  females — more  numerous  tLan 
the  males,  and  performing  the  principal  work 
In  the  interior  «r  the  boos^.  Kofc  only  do  tbsy 
seem  to  have  been  more  harshly  trerited  than 
tho  males,  bat  they  were  charged  with  the 
hardest  ao^  most  exhausting  labor  which  the 
establishment  of  a  Greek  chief  required ;  they 
hronght  in  water  ftom  the  spring*  and  (amad 
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hj  hand  the  hooso  loilla  which  ground  the 
laji^Q  qunttty  of  floor  oonsnmed  in  his  fimily. 
This  oppressive  task  was  performed  generally 
by  femai©  (Jjives,  in  historical  aa  wwU  m  iu 
legwidarj  Greece. '  Every  ChWttk  state,  with 
n  fi  1'.-  exceptions,  had  slavery  among  its  insti- 
lutiou^  the  Greeks,  according  to  Arutotle,  oon- 
■ideriiig  it  M  derived  from  ti^e  laws  of  nalare, 
and  the  permanent  (!iv(  r^^itira  in  the  races  of 
men.  Th»  treatment  of  slavea  was  very  dilierent 
by  the  different  Greek  eommmdtlea.  Xlie  Athe- 
nians were  very  kind  toward  them,  and  through- 
out Attica  prevailed  the  mildeet  form  of  servi- 
tude knowTi  to  worid  of  antiquiiy.  Aflie- 
niaa  k-;rifllation  proteotod  the  personal  rights 
of  the  tfliivc,  and  promoted  his  efforts  to  obtain 
freed L) in.  Sbves  who  were  ill  treated  could 
take  refugee  in  the  temples  of  the  Enmenides 
and  of  TiiesjiH,  whence  thoy  could  bo  expell'"} 
only  by  sacrileK'e  ;  but  the  exercibO  of  tius 
right  bad  probably  severe  practical  limitations. 
There  were  both  jtublic  and  private  slaves  at 
Athens,  the  former  being  the  property  of  the 
Mate,  some  of  whom  were  ednoated  tad  filed 
important  offlrpa,  such  as  t}io:<e  of  iecret'tries 
of  the  commanders  and  treasurers  of  the  ar- 
ndee.  Sparta  was  regarded  by  Greece  aa  fliP' 
nishing  the  [iracticnl  antithesis  to  Athens  in 
the  treatment  of  slavee^  and  the  opinion  has 
come  down  to  modem  times.  The  helots  of 
Sparta  furnish  the  type  of  all  that  is  calamitous 
among  the  oppressed,  and  there  is  much  in 
Spartan  history  that  justifies  this  view  of  their 
condition.  Who  they  weie  is  not  known,  at 
least  not  with  precision;  and  there  is  also  dis- 
pute OS  to  the  exact  nature  of  their  relation  to 
the  raVinu;  race.  The  Dorian  conquest  of  Lar 
ooaia,  which  occurred  more  than  1,000  years 
B.C.t  had  no  little  etftict  on  tlie  course  of  Greek 
history;  bat  it  bore  with  great  severity  upon 
the  conquered  races,  the  Acha\ans  and  their  de- 
pendants. K.  O.  Miiller,  whose  authority  on 
•very  thing  that  relates  to  Greeian  htstofy  is 
very  high,  thinlc^  that  the  helots  were  an  abo- 
riginal race,  which  was  sobdned  at  a  very  early 
period,  and  whieh  Irarae^ately  passed  orer  as 
slaves  to  the  Doric  conquerors."  Thoy  were 
slaves  of  the  state,  and  those  by  whom  they 
were  licld  coiild  neither  liberate  them  nor  soil 
them  out  of  Lacouia.  The  state  apporti<med 
them  to  individuals,  but  not  in  full  posse5;gion, 
and  reserved  to  iueif  the  power  of  eufraachls- 
fa^  them;  but  even  the  state  eoold  not  sell 
them  out  r,f  the  country.  They  appear  to  have 
occupied  some  such  position  as  was  held  by  the 
serfs  of  the  middle  ages,  bat  the  omtral  an- 
thority  had  more  power  over  them.  They 
acted  as  light  troops  in  the  Spartan  armies,  and 
In  retam  for  military  good  oondnct  they  were 
occaH-onilly  emancipated.  Mailer  plausibly 
argues  against  the  common  statement  that  the 
Spartan  youth  annually  engaged  in  the  ehase 
of  the  helots,  assassinatiuK  them  by  night,  or 
massacring  them  formally  in  open  day,  for  the 
purpose  of  lessening  thmr  ttnimMr%  WM  wesk- 
tniog  their  power;  bat  the  story  told  by  Tbn* 


cydidos  of  the  mysterious  disappearance  of 
2,000  heloti.  who  had  been  selected  for  fre^ 
dom  and  the  tidd,  does  not  snstain  his  views. 
It  is  certain  tttat  th^  helots  more  than  once 
rose  in  revolt  against  their  masters,  at  impor- 
tant crises  of  the  history  of  Sparta,  ani]  with 
maoh  effect  there<m.  When  revolted  helots 
were  sabdned,  the  treaitoent  of  the  whole  chiss 
became  more  rigorous,  and  this  may  acoonnt  ' 
for  some  of  the  statements  respecting  their 
oondition  which  are  apperently  oontradielo- 
ry.  In  Thoss;dy  t!io  PenestSD  ht^ld  a  i>ositioa 
not  onlike  that  of  the  helots  in  Laoonia ;  but 
it  was  milder,  and  they  were  not  subjeet  to 
the  whole  community,  but  were  possessed  by 
particular  famiUes.  The  Gynmcpii  of  Ar^ros 
were  bond  slaves,  and  were  the  helots  of 
that  state ;  and  a  similar  class  existed  in 
cyon.  In  Crete  tiiere  were  both  private  slaves 
and  a  clasa  of  public  villeins.  In  Sj-urta  the 
domestic  slaves  were  selected  from  the  he- 
lots. The  supplies  of  slaves  were  obtained  in 
most  parts  of  Greece  throi^h  war,  commeroe, 
piracy,  and  kidnapping.  There  were  regular 
markets  fur  their  sale,  the  prin  i; nil  of  v,  hich 
were  held  at  Athens  and  Chiob.  JSegroee 
were  amsm^  the  fliaves  imported,  Egypt  Anv 
nishing  the  lar^'er  numl)cr  of  tliem;  and  tliey 
were  valued  for  their  complezionf  and  consul' 
ered  ss  Inznrles.  The  evib  of  war  had  at  first 
been  softened  by  the  praetico  of  reserving  prie- 
oners  to  he  sold  as  slaves,  but  iu  time  war  was 
waged  in  order  to  obtain  slaves  for  the  market. 
Most  of  the  domeatio  md  pamoDsl  slaves  were 
barbarians,  that  is,  ]>er«ion»  who  were  not  of 
Greek  blood,  for  it  was  the  Grecian  custom  to  id- 
low  prisoners  of  th«r  own  rsoetoberaosomed. 
The  number  of  slaves  in  Greece  was  very  large, 
and  it  is  estimated  to  have  been  3  or  4  times  aa 
great  as  that  of  the  free  population.  The  de> 
tails  tliat  are  driven,  however,  are  not  to  be 
lied  on,  it  being  impossible  to  believe,  for  in- 
staoee,  that  so  small  a  plioe  as  .^srina  had 
470.000  slave-.  thi  'ni.'b  it  is  not  improbable  that 
there  were  400,000  in  Attioa,  and  460,000  in 
Oorlnth;  bat  even  these  nmnbers  are  to  be  ao> 
cepted  cautiously.  Unlike  the  Romans,  the 
Greeks  did  not  seek  to  possess  many  slaves 
from  motives  of  luxury  and  otstentation,  but 
of  profit.  Fifty  slaves  were  a  largo  nnmber 
for  a  wealthy  Atlmnian  to  own  x\  !iilc  some 
liomaus  owned  20,000  each.  iiiero  were 
many  slaves  employed  in  the  mines,  but  they 
were  of  the  least  valuable  kind,  and  thoir 
labor  was  destruc-tive  of  life.  Most  of  the 
shnre  insurrections  in  Attkm  were  brought 
•iboTit  )iy  (hu  inliAiis  -':tvfs,  and  on  one  occa- 
sion they  took  po2>tkit>bii>u  of  bnninm,  and  held 
for  some  time.  The  Athenian  sbvee  were 
n'  t,  'ivo  on  cT^-iiurdinary  occasions,  employed 
as  hoidiera,  like  those  of  the  l>orian  Greeks. 
They  fought  «t  Marathon  and  at  Arginasfls,  bat 
the-  v,-i  TV  remarkable  exceptions  to  the  rule. 
Manumitted  slaves  in  Greece  could  not  beoome 
dtbensi  bat  beoame  metica,  and  w<m  still  a» 
dsr  oertaiB  obUgitioiBt  to  thsir  teasr  nnslm^ 
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neglect  of  wliich  made  them  liable  to  be  edd 

into  slavery  nfraiii. — In  Italy  slavery  prevailed 
even  more  cxtensiTelv  thm  in  Gi^eoe,  though 
In  the  earlf  timet,  it  lias  been  contended^  m 
before  the  foundation  of  tlio  Roman  dominion, 
the  number  of  slaves  was  so  small,  aad  thejr 
were  lo  well  treated,  aa  hardly  to  deserve  the 
name;  hnl  us  there  is  evidtiicc  that  the  Etrus- 
cans had  negro  slaves,  the  slave  trade  must 
have  been  extenrivelT' carried  on  between  Italy 
and  Africa  at  a  remote  period,  tliough  proba- 
bly indirectly.  We  find  that  tiie  Romans  had 
slaves  at  the  earliest  dates  of  their  history,  and 
far  more  early  than  that  time  which  is  recog- 
nized as  the  begin ninjr  of  their  authentic  his- 
tory ^  but  there  was  a  preat  ditl'erence  between 
the  inflation  as  it  existed  in  the  opening 
years  of  the  republic  and  as  it  became  several 

generations  before  the  establishment  of  the 
nperial  rnlcw  As  the  kingdom  of  Bome  was 
a  far  more  powerfnl  state  than  was  the  Ro- 
man republic  during  the  first  two  centuries  of 
Its  existence,  and^had  commercial  retatSons 
with  the  Carthaginians,  the  principal  slave 
traders  of  the  time,  the  just  conclusion  is  that 
slavery  was  a  more  extensive  insdtatkm  imder 
the  later  kings  than  it  was  under  the  pra-tors 
and  early  consuls.  According  to  the  old  tale 
of  the  foundation  of  Rome,  Romulus  made  his 
city  an  asylum  for  fugitives  from  slavery,  so 
that  the  nation  winch  was  bcyonrl  all  others  to 
uphold  and  to  extend  ,-luvery,  owed  its  existence 
in  part  to  a  disregard  of  the  claims  of  slave- 
holders; and  the  story  imjdies  that  there  rnn<t 
have  been  a  large  servilo  class  in  the  ^iirrouud- 
ing  country  71  centuries  B.  C.  *'The  fact 
of  slaves  being  acquired  at  Rome  in  the  reign 
of  Romulus  himself.*'  says  Blair, is  to  be  gath- 
ered from  his  regulations  for  the  disposal  of 
captives  taken  in  \\  ar.  From  that  time  tho 
number  and  importance  of  the  slaves  of  the 
Romans  are  abtindantly  attested,  by  anthoiities 
of  all  descriptions,  and  of  every  period,  di)\vn 
to  the  fall  of  the  western  empire."  In  the 
early  times  nearly  all  the  domestics  of  the  Ro- 
mans wore  slaves,  and  so  were  the  minority  of 
the  operatives  in  town  :  l>nt  that  excess  of 
agricultural  slaves  which  in  lat^r  times  bu- 
oame  a  marked  feature  of  Roman  Industrie 
Kfe  was  then  tmlcnown,  Niebuhr,  speaking 
of  Capua,  says:  *'Tho  number  of  slaves  must 
have  been  great  in  the  city  in  wliieh  gladiators 
arose;  and  even  the  hi^'h  cultivation  of  the 
arts,  which  were  practised  by  slaves  in  tho 
ancient  republics,  although  superintended  by 
freemen,  kads  im  to  suppose  an  overwhelming 
number  of  them  in  every  manu£ftcturing  town.^' 
A^ooltnre  was  considered  an  honorable  pur- 
suit, and  the  h  riL'lilii  .st  of  the  ))atricianH  often 
oulUvated  their  tields  with  their  own  hands; 
for  tlioy  were  not  all  rich,  as  the  story  of  Oin' 
cinnatus  shows.  Tho  first  slaves  of  the  Ro- 
mans were  exclusively  prisoncrf*  of  war  made 
from  the  peoples  in  their  iiuuiediate  vicinity, 
and  «>ld  at  auction  by  tho  state  as  booty ;  they 
atrongi  J  leeembled  thdr  nuBterS)  so  that  their 


conation  wan  probiibly  not  a  hard  ona; 

there  was  a  roTr^fant  chang-e  for  the  worse 
as  the  circle  of  Roman  conquest  erteodad. 
The  Roman  slaves  were  obtamed  by  war  and 
by  trade,  through  the  oj)eration  of  law.  ai  d  by 
birth.  Bo  long  as  the  wars  of  the  KoxDaxii 
wwe  confined  to  thdr  own  unmediate  part  ef 
the  world,  the  numbers  obtained  by  war  coaW 
not  have  been  very  large;  but  when  their 
armies  began  to  contend  with  distant  peoples, 
and  to  conquer  them,  they  were  coont^  bj 
myriads.    They  claimed  to  act  on  the  prircipk 
of  sparing  the  humble  and  tjubduing  iliv  pr 
in  accordance  with  which  they  granted  boch 
life  and  liberty  to  those  who  surrendered,  btl 
took  captive  all  those  who  resisted  their  arms, 
and,  after  leading  them  hi  trinmph,  ottttsigned 
such  of  them  to  slavery  as  were  not  rc-orvcd  f^ir 
a  fate  more  immediately  severe.    "  bnrr^ndee, 
didit^^"  says  Arnold,  '*aceardin|r  to  the  Bo- 
man  laws  of  ■war.  placed  the  projK-rty.  liborties. 
and  lives  of  the  whole  surrendered  people  at 
the  absolnte  disposal  of  the  eonqneitura;  sad 
th:it  not  formally,  as  a  right,  the  enforce- 
ment of  which  was  monstrous,  but  aa  cme  to 
abate  which  in  any  tostanoe  was  an  net  of  ftea 
mercy."   The  Romans  were  not  sparing  in  the 
infliction  of  this  severe  rule  of  war.  and  the 
consequence  was,  not  only  tliat  the  slave  pop- 
ulation was  rapidly  increased,  but  that  it  was 
made  to  include  the  most  cultivated  cla?>t'?  <f 
the  most  cultivated  period  of  antiquity,  a.s  iLe 
Roman  con(|UL!^t8  did  not  commence  until  after 
the  highest  of  ancient  races  bud  conjpletvd  their 
mental  and  material  develojiintnt.    When  the 
liomans  made  their  first  invaMon  of  Afilas, 
256  B.  0.,  under  Repubijs.  they  landed  in  a  por- 
tion of  the  Carthagiujan  territory  lying  betw^ 
the  Hemiffian  headland  and  the  Lesai^  Byitis, 
which,  for  richness  and  culture  and  the  refine- 
ment of  its  inhabitants,  has  been  correctly  de- 
scribed as  resemblinr  *^the  approach  toCknoa, 
or  the  nei<:bborh(>od  <»f  (ieneva,  or  even  tht 
most  ornamented  parts  of  the  valley  of  the 
Thames  above  London."    This  fine  country 
was  given  up  to  all  the  horrors  of  ancient  war- 
fare, *'  and  211,000  person?,  many  of  them  doobt- 
of  the  highest  coudition,  and  bred  np  in  all 
tlM  e^loyments  of  domestio pence  and  affluence, 
were  carried  away  as  slaves."    Durean  de  h 
Malle,  criticizing  Heyne's  supposition  that  tlie 
Puniowars  and  the  final  destmction  of  Oar* 
thoge  must  have  thrown  an  enormons  ma«sof 
Carthaginians  and  Africans  into  Itsdy  as  slaves, 
observes  ^at  there  were  regnlar  exchanges  ef 
prisoners  in  tb-r  fii-r  t  -.vn  (  f  thn«e  war?,  with  rare 
exceptions,  and  that  the  rivalry  of  the  two 
republies  was  so  deadly  that  it  forbade  die 
making  of  many  prisoners,  public  law  Kitii: 
barbarous;  and  that  the  earth  of  Africa  and 
Italy  received  fkr  more  of  dead  than  their  fieUs 
and  cities  of  slaves.    If,  he  asks,  "Mhe  Cartha- 
ginian or  African  slav^  had  been  so  numerous 
in  Italy,  how  happ^  it  that  their  ethnic  names 
shonld  be  so  rare  in  the  comedies  of  Plautos, 
which  were  repveaented  in  great  part  dariag 
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the  mooad  Panio  war.  and  tuai  thcj  are  not 
IbdBd  in  titoM  nt  Terence,  hinwetf  in  African, 
and  a  contempomrv  of  the  conqaeror  of  Xa- 
midia  and  of  CartLiige  i  Among  the  names 
Urom  conntriea  given  to  alarea  in  tfaeaa  dramas 
■we  find  those  of  Syrna,  Syrisctis,  Sym,  Gk-Uk 
C^pi^adox.  and  Me^^nio,  bat  never  thorn  of 
PoBOoa,  Af<?r,  or  Nnmida."  He  quotes  Pigno- 
rins,  De  Serti^.  to  show  that  in  the  li«t  of  ethnic 
fuuuea  given  to  siavt^  among  the  Greeks  and 
Bomna.  there  is  not  a  Panic  or  an  African 
name  to  be  found.  The  ohjei  tiun  i-  iuL'enious- 
pat,  but  it  cannot  be  allowed  to  weigh 
tgunat  known  bistorienl  ftcts^  and  few  things 
arc  boTt.^r  establi-;hod  than  t!tut  the  R-nnnn^s 
did  sell  large  nombers  of  captives  made  in  the 
Pmiiowats;  and  it  b  well  known  thnt  Booinn 
6\a\\Tj  began  to  assame  itA  great  pro|»orti'ms 
in  the  same  age  that  saw  the  beginnin^^  of  its 
long  qaorrd  witii  Otrthage,  wliich  ojK  i^ed  in 
B.  C.  '  In  tlio  0th  oentary  of  the  city," 
says  Merivale,  it  is  not  to  be  sap^KMed  that 
the  slaves  bore  any  large  proportion  to  the 
free  population  of  Italy.  Tlie  cultivation  of 
the  soil  was  still  performed  for  the  most  part 
by  free  labor,  and  servile  hands  were  chietly 
employed  in  menial  attendance  upon  the  weal* 
thier  classes,  and  in  some  Idndj*  of  h and tc raft 
•nd  professions,  s Lives  were  obtained  as  yet 
geowaUf  war,  but  the  aidlii^  of  the  con- 
qn<M^  masses  into  slavery  was  compara'ivoly 
rare,  and  reserved  for  cases  where  tlie  greutest 
severity  was  required.  The  nomber,  however, 
both  of  slaves  and  forei^ner^  was  undoubtedly 
more  considerable  iu  the  Hellenic  cities  of 
]Ca(^  Gnetia.**  Most  of  the  captives  taken 
at  the  rnnf^nest  of  Carthage,  and  who  had  sur- 
rendered, were  &uld  into  slavery.  This  treat- 
ment of  the  Carthaginians,  a  high-bred  and 
refined  peojih\  vhow.s  the  charact-  r  of  Roman 
alavery,  which  was  not  coniined  to  the  barba- 
rom  Tacaa,  or  to  thia  or  that  pecnliar  people, 
bnt  ^wopt  a!l  within  its  nets  who  could  be  con- 
quered by  the  sword  or  pdrcbased.  Corinth, 
one  of  the  rielieat  and  moat  laxnrlons  dtaea  of 
Grt;ece.  \va<  dt  >troyed  at  the  same  time  with 
Carthage,  and  the  Corinthi^s  were  all  sold 
into  alavery;  and  nothing  bnt  the  inflnenee  of 
Pulybius  with  the  younger  Scipio  Africanus 
prevented  the  entire  popoiatioa  of  Peloponne- 
ana  from  abaring  thetr  rate.  Two  generations 
earlier,  Oapua,  a  city  in  no  respect  inferior  to 
either  Cartilage  or  Corinth  in  culture,  the 
wealth  and  magnificence  of  which  were  pro- 
verbial, and  which  had  aspired  to  the  place  it 
was  supposed  would  be  made  vacant  br  the  de- 
struction of  Rome  through  the  expected  success 
of  Hannibal,  had  many  of  its  best  citizens  sold 
into  slavery,  their  wives  and  children  being 
ul^  thus  sold;  *'and  it  was  especially  ordered 
that  they  ahonld  be  aold  at  Rome,  lest  some 
of  their  countrymen  or  neighbors  should  pur- 
chase them  for  the  ptirpose  of  restoring  their 
Hbertf."  After  the  close  of  the  second  Pnnio 
war  th.^  conquest.s  of  Rome  went  on  with  irreat 
rapidiiy,  and  the  numbers  of  the  alave  popu- 


lation increased  at  the  same  rate,  so  ilmi  m  70 
years  even  the  free  agrlcnhural  population  0t 
Italy  had  mostly  disappearf^.  a.-*  wo  learn  from 
the  words  of  Tiberius  (jracehus  when  he  be- 
gan the  work  of  ajrarian  refcnrm.  The  abaorp- 
lion  of  small  freeh«>hl>  in  lartre  c-*t.a*c%  along 
with  war.  led  to  iho  decre;i»c  uf  thai  popu- 
lation, aitd  ihu  places  thus  made  vacant  were 
filled  by  the  purchase  of  slaves,  the  latter  being 
taken  in  war  to  a  considerable  extent,  though 
the  slave  traden  were  by  no  meana  idle.  One 
of  Uie  oon«e  incnces  of  tlio  ?nccei>es  of  Panlos 
JSmiliua  in  Macedonia  was  the  sale  of  150,000 
Epirotea,  who  bad  bean  adaad  beoaaae  tiialr 
country  was  friendly  to  Per=cn«.  The  de- 
mand for  slaves  became  very  great  full  two 
eentnriea  B.  O.  In  Siailj,  whiidi  had  then  ftDea 
completely  under  the  Roman  dominion,  and 
becMise  com  was  much  wanted  in  Italy,  then 
b^inning  to  reeover  from  the  efl^  of  the 
Cartlia<j:inian  invasion  and  occupation ;  and  the 
state  of  things  that  previuled  in  &cilv  waa  ao 
favorable  to  the  aggregation  of  wealui,  that  II 
soon  extended  to  Italy,  where  the  land  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  few.  Great  estates  SOO' 
ceoding  to  the  many  small  farms  that  had  baeil 
known  in  the  preceding  generations^,  the  soil  waa 
now  cultivat<Hi  or  attended  to  by  great  masses 
of  slaves,  the  property  chiefly  of  the  leading 
members  of  the  optimatmy  or  the  hiirii  aristO> 
(•"  Tvirt".     The  wars  in  Spain,  (ireece, 

iiiyriu,  .^yiiH,  and  Maced.«Mi.i.  t'uriii>ltc-d  large 
nnmbars  of  slaves,  the  common  sorta  Oit  whom 
were  sold  ut  low  rates,  and  wh<»  were  fmphn*- 
ed  in  the  country.  I^or  was  the  urban  |x4>u- 
lation  of  n  much  different  character,  if  we  can 
believe  an  anecdote  toM  of  the  younger  Afri- 
canus. Having  publicly  declared  that  Tiberius 
Gracchns  was  rightly  put  to  death,  the  people 
shouted  against  him,  whereupon  bo  exclaimed: 
Peaoe,  ye  stepsons  of  Italy  1  B^nember  who 
it  waa  that  brongfat  yon  in  ehaina  to  Rome!** 
The  invasion  of  the  Roman  territories  by  the 
Teotoncs  and  Cimbri,  which  ended  in  the  total 
def^  of  those  barbariana  hj  Marina,  added 

considerably  to  the  number  of . "slaves,  00,000  of 
the  Cimbri  alone  being  taken  captive  in  the 
last  great  battle  of  the  war.  The  eonqneata  of 

Sylla,  LucuUos,  and  Ponipey  in  (Ireeeo  and 
the  £ast,  aotoally  flooded  the  slave  markets,  ao 
that  in  the  eamp  of  Locnllna,  in  Pootna,  men 

were  sold  for  4  drachmsa  each,  or  about  C3 
cents  of  our  money.  Cicero  sold  about  10,000 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Pindenissus.  The  Gallio 
wars  of  Julius  Caesar  furnished  almost  lialf  a 
niillion  *!!«ire*;  and  Aufmstus  sold  86,000  of 
the  fci.ila,  ^i,  iiearly  a  fourth  of  whom  were  men 
of  military  age.  In  that  war  which  ended  in 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  00,000  persons 
were  made  captlvoi.  "  Both  civil  law  and 
custom,"  says  Blair,  forbade  prisoners  taken 
in  civil  wars  to  bo  dealt  with  as  slaves;  yet 
the  rule  was  sometimes  disregarded.  Hrntua 
proposed  to  aeU  his  I.y«nan  cai>tive-i.  within 
sight  of  tho  town  .tf  Patra;  but  finding'  that 
the  spectacle  did  not  prodace  Uie  effect  he  ex- 
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fMGtod  on  the  mhabitants,  he  quickly  pot  tn 
end  to  the  sale.  On  the  taking  of  Cremona 
by  the  forces  of  VitelliuB,  his  general  Antonios 
ordered  that  none  of  the  eaptives  should  be 
dot;iin.:d;  anil  the  soldiers  could  find  no  pnr- 
clio^rs  for  them.  The  latter  fact  shows  the 
general  IMing  on  tUe  subject,  and  is  not  weak- 
ened m  a  i'rn,,t'  by  the  appnrcnt  disposition 
of  the  troops ;  for  the  spirit  of  parties  was  at 
that  tline  peonliarlr  aorfanoniona^  and  Oremona 
had  mode  so  obstinate  a  defence  tliat  ^onie 
signal  vengeance  might  be  thought  due.  l^ris- 
oners  often  suffered  by  their  being  thus  of  no 
valae.  In  the  Instance  just  mentioned,  the 
soldiers  beijan  to  kill  tbom  if  not  ]>rivately 
bought  oti"  by  their  frieuds  ;  aud  iu  tho  curlier 
eivil  commotions  captives  were  openly  massa- 
cred by  Sylla  and  the  triumviri,  which  per- 
haps would  not  have  been  done  to  the  same 
extent  had  thair  perwHu  been  salable."  Bnt 
Boman  slavery  would  not  liavi'  been  of  so  rf>!!i- 

Ceheosive  a  character  as  it  was  if  the  Romans 
id  been  compelled  to  relf  solely  upon  war 
for  slaves.  Commerce,  more  than  war,  has 
bean  the  chief  means  of  feeding  slavery  fhun 
tha  baf^inf  of  (be  world,  and  wKhont  itt 
aid  oven  war  could  not  have  arcumplished  half 
its  work.  Extensive  as  were  the  conquests  of 
the  Bomans,  there  were  portions  of  the  world 
to  which  their  eagles  never  reached,  or  from 
which  they  were  driven  back,  or  willingly  re- 
tired ;  and  yet  from  those  countries  they  pro- 
aorad  daTett.  Before  they  had  obtained  do- 
minion over  lt;dy.  fhcy  were  flave  purchasers 
from  the  Carthugiaiaus,  who  drew  their  chief 
supplies  of  men  from  the  interior  of  Africa, 
the  slave  trade  of  tb  it  resfion,  like  that  of 
Asia  and  Greecti,  being  mucti  older  than  histo- 
ry. There  were  many  daves  obtained  by  oom- 
merco  from  (he  En  t,  nrul  tli  -  cities  on  tho 
shores  of  the  Euxine  were  among  the  chief 
dave  nuirtB  of  antiquity  far  down  into  tiie  dayt 
of  the  empire.  Barbarians  of  whom  the  Ro- 
mans Otherwise  knew  nothing  found  their  way 
to  the  bai»erial  oity  aa  daves,  who  had  been 
purchaited  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  passed  from  dealer  to  dealer  until 
they  reached  the  best  market.  Asia  and  Afri- 
ca contributed  most  slaves  to  Boiaa^  but  the 
various  European  countries  were  represent- 
ed in  her  servile  population.  At  the  height 
of  her  power  she  had  slaves  fhnn  Britain,  Gaul, 
Beandinavia,  Sarmatia,  Germany,  Daoia,  Spain, 
the  dilteront  countries  of  Africa,  from  Egypt 
to  tile  Troglodytes  of  Ethiopia,  tiia  western 
Mediterranean  isLuid??,  Sicily,  Greece,  Illyrin, 
Thrace,  Macedonia,  Epirus,  Bithynl^  Phry- 
gla,  Oappadoeia,  Syria,  Media,  and  afanost 
every  other  country  to  which  ambition  or  ava- 
rice ooold  lead  the  soldier  or  the  trader  to 
penetrate.  None  were  spared,  but  all  raoea 
furnished  their  contributions  to  tho  frreat<  -t 
population  of  slaves  that  ever  existed  under 
one  dominion,  fVom  the  most  cultivated  Gredc 
to  the  most  stupid  Oappadocian.  Unlike  the 
Qwek%  tiia  Bonaiia   aolmowledged  th»  gan- 


eral  equality  of  the  human  wpeiAm,  and  conieani 

the  dominion  of  masters  to  flow  entircdy  from 
the  will  of  society bnt  this  did  not  prevaiu 
them  from  enslaving  all  men  upon  whom  tbcy 
could  lay  their  hands,  while  they  were  much 
more  harsh  toward  their  slaves  than  tiw 
Greeks  weret  and  this  may  have  been  tfie  «O0- 
seqnence  of  their  opinions  on  the  snl>jcct.  as 
they  must  have  expected  violent  oppoi^tum  tw 
a  tyatam  which  they  admitted  to  oe  ftondcd 
on  a  disrcfrard  of  natural  right,  and  therefore 
sought  to  break  tho  spirit  and  to  less4?n  tb« 
power  of  the  oppressed.    The  views  on  the 
subject  of  alavery  that  prevail  in  the  modin 
western  world  woidd  have  been  incompre- 
hensible to  tho  Romans.    Not  a  few  slaves 
ware  procured  by  kidnapping  persona,  and  it 
Wfl9  notorious  that  even  Roman  freemen  were 
tH'ized  and  f-hut  up  in  the  erff(utul<»  of  the 
great  proprietors,  which  invasion  of  petMBai 
rij:lifs  tlu'  wliole  power  of  the  povemmcEt 
was  unable  to  prevent.   Children  were  some- 
times sold  into  davery  by  their  par«lltl^  aKJher 
from  If'vo  r.f  L^,^in,  or  to  save  thom  from  stsr- 
vation;  aud  the  number  of  these  sales  was 
kr^s  in  times  of  general  distreea.  They  were 
also  sold  for  debts  due  to  the  inij>erial  treasury. 
Under  a  variety  of  circumstances,  poor  people 
could  sell  themselves  into  slavery,  bnt  anch  ndes 
were  not  of  an  irrevocable  character  until  the 
2d  century  of  the  empire,  and  then  the  law  wai 
somewhat  limited,  tlio  object  being  to  j>uiu»h 
those  persons  who  had  sold  themselves  with  ik» 
inte?itiori  of  reclaiming  their  freedom,  the  pnr- 
chaser  in  such  cases  having  no  rcdrvijis.  Ew 
mans  who  had  committed  crimes  that  were  ig- 
nominioiisly  jvuni-hcd  became  j^laves  tlirougb 
that  fact,  and  were  known  as  terti  pctna^  or 
slaves  of  pnnidiment,  and  were  public  propettf. 
They  remained  slaves  even  if  pardom-d.  ur.U.*^ 
specially  restored  to  citizenship ;  and  it  was  not 
nntil  the  reign  of  Jnstinian  that  this  fima  ef 
slavery  was  nbolis.hcil.    In  r  nr1\  times,  persoi  ;. 
who  did  not  give  in  their  names  for  enrolment 
in  the  pnblio  fbree  were  sold  into  davery,  after 
havinti"  been  beaten;  and  incorrect  returns  to 
the  censors  led  to  the  same  punishment.  Poor 
thieves,  who  could  not  make  a  fourfold  return 
of  tho  amount  of  their  booty,  became  slaves  to 
the  party  stolen  from ;  and  a  f;tther  could  prp 
n])  a  child  w  ho  had  atuleu  to  the  prosecutor. 
Poor  debtors  wara  sold  aa  slaves. — The  em- 
ployments of  Roman  slaves,  both  public  and 
private,  were  very  various,  and  were  minutely 
subdivided.  Bedde  fiUing  all  the  more  me- 
nial offices,  many  of  them  ormpied  the  jkisI- 
tiona  of  librarians,  readers,  reciters,  storp  teil- 
an,  journal  fcsepan,  amanmnaes,  phydelaBs 
and  surgeons,  architects,  diviners,  K'rainmari- 
ans,  penmen,  musicians  and  singers,  plsyen, 
builders,  engraTors,  antiauaries,  illmmndon, 
painters,  silversmiths,  glaaiator^,  charioteers  of 
(ho  circus,  &o.  Before  a  slave  could  become  s 
soldier  he  was  emancipated,  and  into  tiw  Bo* 
man  armies  of  the  early  republic  not  even 
freedman  were  aliowad  to  antsr;  bat  the  da> 
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maad  for  soldiers  did  ftway  with  this  dellcaoj, 
and  sUves  were  regnluriy  enliatisd  in  Ui«  teo- 
ond  Pvnio  war,  and  did  good  aenrioe  to  tiie 
state.  The  militorj  calling,  however,  is  hostile 
to  serv  ility  of  condition  everywhere,  and  en- 
listed slaves  could  no  longer  be  slaves;  and 
though  even  recruits  were  in  theory  confined  to 
the  infantry,  we  km'w  that  they  were  admit- 
ted^ among  the  cuMiiry  in  the  artuy  of  the  uri^- 
tooratieal  party  in  the  contest  that  decided  the 
&t6  of  Rome  at  Pharsalta.    In  the  later  days 
of  the  empire  the  emperors  compelled  the  pro- 
prietora  of  slaves  to  famish  recmits  from  war 
nnmber.  as  in  Rns.sia  the  cmr  has  boen  in  the 
iiabit  of  taking  serfs  from  the  estates  of  the 
Boasian  nobles  to  eonTsrt  theoi  into  soldiers, 
who  thus  became  fre<^.    "No  slave,"  says 
Blair,  ''oould  hold  a  public  oilice,  and  manj 
hkwyin  have  tboiifflit  mat  if  a  person  truly  a 
•iftvt  flihouhl  attain  mch  a  place,  all  IiIh  act<; 
would  be  null.  We  are  told  that  a  aUve  nam<^ 
Philippas  was  made  pnrtor,  and  ft  has  beat  s 
fertile  r<u!))C'ct  of  dispute  whether  his  decisions 
were  valid;  bat,  whatever  may  bav<.«  haen  the 
older  Tiew  of  the  irremediable  incapacity  of  a 
alave  »o  situated.  ri[Jan  seems  to  suggest  the 
oiora  practicable  rule,  that  the  acta  performed 
b7  rndi  a  slave,  while  he  was  repoted  to  be  a 
freeman,  should  he  le^rall y  good ;  and  that,  at 
all  events,  the  will  of  the  people  formerly,  and 
of  the  emperor  afterward,  might  empower  a 
slave  to  act  in  a  eapacity  like  this.''  The 
number  and  variety  of  the  employments  held 
by  blavea,  and  the  hi^h  and  confidential  char- 
•oter  of  many  of  them,  coupled  with  the  im- 
mense amount  of  tho  whole  servile  popnlation. 
implicsi  a  ^'reater  extent  uf  the  servile  at^Ui  Ihau 
ever  existed  in  any  other  country,  and  which 
i.-*  alto;:ether  nnlilve  what  is  known  in  modem 
liiMc^,  even  wLcro  ^^aves  are  most  numerous, 
and  where  their  employments  are  most  diver- 
feitied.    Many  of  the  Ronum  slaves  were  on  the 
most  intimate  terms  with  their  ma»t«rs,  and 
most  have  been  well  treated,  or  the  state  of 
pocicty  would  have  been  intolerable ;  and  we 
read  of  not  a  few  instances  in  which  the  liv^ 
of  masters  were  saved  by  their  alavea,  in  Ae 
times  of  the  proscriptions  and  ma'^sacrcs  of 
Sylla  and  Marius,  and  of  th^  triumvirs,  and  on 
other  oeeasions.  Some  of  the  slaves  were  re- 
garded  a-s  hein^r  the  friends  of  their  owners, 
and  the  relations  between  the  parties  wore  of 
tfie  most  pleasing  character.   Hot  the  masses 
of  the  slaves  were  treated  harshly,  and  tlie  laws 
and  regulations  atfecting  them  were  mostly 
chMturterized  by  severity.   The  Romans  w»e 
generally  hard  masters;  and  "tho  original 
eoodition  of  slaves,  in  relation  to  freemen,  was 
as  low  as  can  be  conceived.    They  were  not 
considered  members  of  the  community,  in  which 
th.^T  had  no  station  nor  place.  They  possessed 
no  rights),  and  were  not  deemed  persons  in  law ; 
so  that  they  could  neither  sae  nor  be  sued  in 
any  coort  of  ci^-il  judicature,  and  they  could 
not  invoke  the  protection  of  the  tribunes.  So 
ftrwera  thoae  noftlooa  ceiried,  that  wb«a  an 


alleged  iilavo  claimed  his  freedom  on  the  ground 
of  ui^ttst  detention  in  servitude,  he  was  under 
the  neeesiity  of  having  a  free  protector  to  sue 
for  him,  till  Justinian  dispensed  with  that  for* 
mality."  Slaves  could  not  marry  even  with  one 
another,  and  they  had  no  power  over  their 
children.   Few  of  the  tie^  of  blood  were  reoog» 
nized  amonp  them ;  and  they  could  hold  prop- 
erty only  by  the  sanctiou  or  tolerance  of  their 
masters.    The  criminal  law  was  equally  harsh, 
slaves  bein<T  treated  under  it  as  thinps,  but  it 
Was  gradually  meliorated.    The  severest  and 
most  ignominious  punishments  were  i^red  by 
slaves  with  the  vilest  malefoctor?'.  a?  crucifix- 
ion and  hanging,  and  later  they  were  burned 
alive.  "  Slavery  by  birth, '  s.iyH  Blair,  **  depend- 
ed upon  the  con  li  i     of  the  mother  alone,  and 
her  master  became  owuur  of  her  ofispring  bom 
while  she  was  his  propertj.   The  mother'a 
state  was  the  r-l  ^  for  that  of  the  child,  in  so 
far  as  regarded  persons  in  bondage,  among  the 
Oreelcs  and  other  andent  nadons,  and  was  doiw 
rowed  from  the  principle  which  they  naturally 
assumed  with  respect  to  the  yomig  of  the  in- 
ferior animals.  Bat  the  BtMnans  reoognited  a 
distinction  im  to  slavc^^,  which  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  oopied  from  any  foreign  system. 
7n  order  to  determine  the  question  of  a  diild*a 
fri  edom  or  servitude,  tlio  whole  period  of  get- 
tat  ion  was  taken  into  view  by  the  Roman 
jurists :  and  if,  at  any  time  between  concep- 
tion and  parturition,  the  mother  had  been  ior 
one  instant  free,  the  law.  hy  a  hnmane  fietion, 
supposed  the  birth  to  have  taken  place  then, 
and  held  the  intant  to  be  free-born.  For  fixing 
tho  ownership  of  a  child,  the  date  of  the  birth 
alone  was  regarded ;  and  the  father  of  a  natural 
child  by  life  bondwoman  was  the  master  of  hie 
ofispring,  as  much  as  of  any  one  of  his  slave^i." 
Under  the  empire  the  condition  of  the  slaves 
was  better  than  it  had  beennnderthe  repnblio, 
the  general  character  of  tho  imperitil  legisla- 
tion being  favorable  to  them,  though  there 
were  some  exceptions.    The  emperors  were 
fiir  fr  mi  pursuing  a  unit'onn  pnlio^  toward 
tiie  servile  <daas,  and  some  of  tbem  even  re- 
stored omel  laws  that  had  been  abolished  by 
soTiM    of  their  predecessor?.     In  theory  Ro- 
man slavery  was  perpetual,  and  to  this  the- 
ory the  pnetioe  eonfonned,  inasmuch  as  hj 
no  Bet  of  his  own  could  the  slave  become 
free.   Freedom  could  prooeed  only  from  the 
notion  of  the  master.  Maanmisnoa  was  wA 
nnrominon,  and  there  were  numerous  freedmen 
who  exercised  maoh  influence,  as  well  in  pub- 
lic BUb  as  in  ftntilies.  Freedom  was  the  re* 
ward  of  good  conduct,  or  of  what  either  the 
master  or  the  state  regarded  as  such.  The  ease 
with  which  the  places  of  freed  slaves  could  be 
filled  up  by  new  purchases  made  manumission 
much  more  frequent  than  it  would  liave  been 
under  other  circumstances.    Dyiag  ma>ter8 
freed  slaves  by  the  hondred,  in  order  that  they 
micrht  f»well  their  ftmeral  procession*.   On  joy- 
ful oceasiuus  u  wealthy  uiusler  would  manumit 

manj  of  his  davea.  flomatimea  alafee  were 
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liberated  in  the  article  of  death,  in  order  that 

they  tnijxht  die  in  freodora.  Mannmission  was 
ofteu  the  rt>sult  of  ugfeemi  iit  between  masters 
■ndalavMftfae  latter  either  purdiasinc:  freed<nii 
with  moner,  or  binding  themselves  to  jmrstie 
certain  courses  that  shouW  be  for  their  former 
owner's  interest.  The  republican  period  WM 
favorable  to  emancipation,  and  freednien  were 
80  numerous  at  the  formation  of  the  empire 
that  Bome  of  the  earlj  emperors  sought  to  ro- 
strict  mannmission,  lesis  bowever  to  jiromote 
the  interest  of  slaTcholders,  or  to  increase  the 
nnmber  of  thiTes,  than  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
crea^^in^r  fbo  n umbers  of  the  inpennons  class, 
an  object  much  thought  of  and  turned  at  hj 
several  gcnemtions  of  Roman  statesmen,  bnt 
always  without  success.  Later,  tbe  emperors 
favored  emancipation,  particularly  after  they 
had  become  Christian;  and  Justinian  removed 
nevty  every  obstacle  to  it.  Augustus  labored 
strenuously  to  limit  cranncipntion,  btit  oven 
he  had  recourse  to  the  society  of  frccdmeu, 
in  accordance  with  a  custom  of  the  great  men 
of  his  country ;  and  in  80  year**  nftcr  bi^  death 
the  Roman  world  was  governed  by  members 
of  that  class  of  persons.  The  slaves  of  noble 
households,"  ly  ^ferivale,  "were  of  two  very 
diflerent  olast^e^ ;  of  which  the  lower  oonsif»ted 
of  mere  menial  dradges,  the  rode  boon  of 
Thrnce,  Afrl<  a,  or  CappaUocia ;  wliile  the  up- 
per, from  Greece  and  fmria,  comprised  the 
polished  instmments  of  nstidioiifl  inxnry,  ex- 
qiii>itcly  trained  and  educated,  and  accustomed 
by  every  compliance,  however  abject,  to  ingra- 
tiate themselves  with  their  sensual  and  pam- 

f>ered  masters.  While  the  former  class  had 
ittle  hope  perhaps  of  improving  their  con- 
dttloD,  or  escaping,  if  not  prematurely  worn 
out  by  toil,  a  Defected  and  even  an  abandoned 
old  n^o.  tbe  latter  might  calrnlate  with  confi- 
dence on  securing  tbeir  freedom  easily,  after 
which  they  enjoyed  a  thousand  opportunities 
of  rendering  themselves  as  Ticrc=5nry  to  tbeir 
patron  as  they  had  previoiie^ly  been  to  their 
master.  The  intercourse  of  the  Roman  noble 
with  bis  fellow  citizens  had  been  always  stitf 
and  ceremoniouii ;  community  of  privilege  gave 
even  Uieplebeian  a  claim  to  formal  respect  iron 
bis  patrician  neighbor;  ,ind  it  was  rarely  tbar 
the  ties  of  coulideuce  and  ea^y  friendship  sub- 
Msted  between  men  so  nearly  equal  in  consid- 
eration, so  often  rivals,  and  always  liable  to 
become  so.  But  the  Roman  magnate  wearied 
of  the  unceasing  round  of  conventionalities  in 
which  he  moved,  and  longed  for  associates  with 
whom  he  might  unbend  in  real  familiarity, 
without  demeaning  hinipelf  to  the  company  of 
mere  slaves.  The  fasliion  of  employing  freed- 
men  for  the  service  uf  tb  ■  itatrician  lioii<ebuld, 
and  the  management  of  domestic  atlairs,  was 
first  imported  into  Home  t  y  the  conquerors  of 
tbe  East — by  Sylla.  I.nrullus,  and  rompey — 
who  were  too  proud,  alter  ei^oying  the  sub- 
mission of  kings  and  potentates,  to  reeognlM 
the  equality  of  their  fellow  citizens."  The  first 
Oaear  employed  no  l^eedmen,  and  Tiberius 


employed  bnt  feWj  and  ^vo  them  none  of  hi» 

confidence,  thus  imitatinfi  Julius  rather  than 
Augustus;  and  even  Caligula  used  them  bat 
Htm.    Claudius  they  ruled,  and  through  him 
the  em]iire.      Tbo  greatest  friendsliip,"  it  hti 
been  observed,  "  often  subsisted  between  free^i- 
men  and  the  fiunilies  and  friends  of  their  pat- 
rons.  Tiro  was  mnob  esteemed  by  all  wl.c  bsd 
a  regard  for  hia  illustrious  patron  [Cicerol; 
and  Zosimns,  tiie  freedman  of  tbe  younger  Fn- 
ny.  appears  to  have  been  treated  as  an  (  v^al  by 
him  and  by  his  friends.  Thefreedmen  ot  msaj 
of  the  sacoessors  of  Angnstns  wielded  all  t!» 
power  of  their  masters;  and  the  submis^io" 
with  which  they  were  courted  may  be  learned 
firom  tbe  servile  decree  in  favor  of  Pallas,  one 
of  Tiberius's  freedmen,  and  perhaps  no  Itm 
convincingly  from  8eneoa's  cringing  addn^^ 
to  Polybins,  the  freednuvn  of  Claudius," — It  if 
impt^sible  to  estinmte  with  an  amtroaiGh  to  ae- 
curacy  the  number  of  Roman  slave?,  as  tLe 
subject  is  one  on  which  men  of  learning  differ 
largely.  Gibbon  thought  the  nnmber  of  slaves 
was  equal  to  that  of  the  free  population,  which 
Znmjit  jironounces  a"groB8  error;"  and  Bhiir 
otiniates  that  dnrhig  the  14  generatiom  that 
followed  tbe  conqnest  of  Greece,  tbere  were 
three  slaves  to  one  freeman.   Gibbon*s  esti- 
mate, which  applies  to  the  reign  of  Glandina, 
wonld  pve  CO.OOO.nnO  slaves,  and  jTobably  it 
is  not  far  from  the  truth,  though  wo  maj  agree 
with  Blair  that  it  seems  much  too  low  ftr 
those  places  which  were  inhabited  by  Romans 
properly  so  called.    Many  individuals  own- 
ed immense  numbere  of  slaves,  tliough  the 
figures  in  some  of  these  cases  are  perhaps 
exaggerated,  or  the  results  of  tbe  mi-l;ilce-  rf 
copyists.    Marcus  Crassus  was  the  weaJiLie?! 
Roman  of  the  last  century  of  the  repobKc,  and 
much  of  bi^  wealth  cor-i4ed  in  «laves,  the  em- 
ployment of  whom  in  varimis  ways  was  to  him 
the  source  of  great  protit.   IK-  bad  a  regularly 
orirnnized  sy?tcm  of  slave  labor.  Plutarch 
Bays :  '*  Though  he  had  many  silver  mines,  aod 
mnch  valuable  land,  and  many  laborers  on 
still  one  would  pn]ipo?c  that  all  tlii>  wa?  of 
little  value,  compared  with  the  value  of  his 
slaves;  so  many  excellent  slaves  be  posaeased 
— rcader.«i,  clerks,  assayers  of  silver,  house 
mana^s,  and  table  servants;  and  he  him<«lf 
superintended  their  education,  and  paid  atten- 
tion to  it,  and  tauL'bt  tbem;  and  in  short,  he 
considered  that  a  master  was  mainly  concomcd 
in  looking  after  his  slaves,  who  were  the  living 
mstrumente  of  domestic  economy."    Yet  Craft> 
sn"  wonld  have  been  considered  n  small  -lave- 
liulder  by  some  of  those  of  the  imperial  iimess 
who  reckoned  the  number  of  their  bondmen  by 
tbon«ands.  The  prices  ('f  slaves  were  not  fixed, 
more  than  that  of  other  articles.    Slaves  of 
Inxnry,  or  slaves  whose  labors  broog-bt  preit 
incomes  to  their  owncr^!.  were  of  conr>r  of  Terr 
high  value.  Good  doctors,  actors,  cooks,  bean* 
ulnl  women,  and  skilled  artists  brooffbt  heavy 
sums,  and  "  rnb  d  bigh ;"  and  so  did  b;i:n'- 
aome  boys,  otmacha,  and  fools.  Iieamed  mea. 
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ffrmmmariaaa,  and  rhetoriciana,  alao  aald  at 

nL'h  rate-j.  Srnne  d  scription^  of  artisans  and 
laborers  would  sell  ut  goud  prices,  ujuvard  of 
$300  of  our  money  eacn ;  but  $100  Wiis  a  fair 
average  price  for  a  common  slnvc,  nnd  when  a 
ilave  could  be  bought  fur  about  luah'  that  ^um 
ib«  price  was  held  to  be  low.  Prices  varied 
with  t'rcTrn-fnnro-»,  and  after  a  «ucro«.-ful  war, 
in  wiiich  i  iuy  captives  had  b<.i;u  made,  there 
would  be  :i  L'l  It  in  tho  slave  market,  and  men, 
wornon.  a-.d  rLjldriu  c<.»uld  be  ol<t;iincd  c-a^i- 
ijr. — Slaves  being  »o  nnmeroua  iu  liuiue,  com- 
poaed  of  members  of  the  best  races  of  an- 
tiquitj,  including  persons  .jf  the  highe>t  order 
of  intelli^'eace  then  known  amoug  men,  and 
often  bad]jr  treated,  inaarreetions  and  a^rnle 
wars  were  not  uncommon.  T^To  >neli  wars 
broke  out  in  Sicily  after  the  conquest  of  that 
ialand  by  the  Romans*  and  were  ezttngaiahed 
only  in  the  blood  of  myriads  t  f  men,  and 
throagh  the  exertiona  of  cooauLtr  armiea.  To- 
ward the  close  of  the  7th  centoiy  of  Borne  the 
war  of  the  gla^liators,  waged  on  the  one  side 
by  slaves  aluiie,  from  general  to  camp  servantai 
brought  tho  republic  to  the  vei^of  ruin.  The 
%rar  vrtxs  commenced  by  a  u  w  gladiators  from 
the  schocds  of  Capua,  under  the  lead  of  Spar- 
tacu:^  a  Tliracian,  73  B.  C,  and  lasted  for  more 
than  two  jears.  Several  Roman  armies,  com- 
niand  •<!  by  prretors  atid  consul^  were  dcfcntcd, 
aiid  lor  a  time  the  revolted  slaves  Lad  the  pen- 
insnla  more  at  their  command  than  it  waa  aft 
the  command  tlio  nuni;iiis.  Tiie  (  otmtry  was 
hurribly  rava^vd,  and  it  wa.s  n^t  uuiil  Crassus 
t  >ok  the  tield,  and  200,000  men  were  employ- 
t^.if  'ho  rcVI'inn  wa^  subdued;  and  the 
final  biiitlc  u  a^  wuu  by  ihc  iiuiaaua  murv  a^  the 
OOnaO'iueDco  of  the  deatli  of  Spartacus  before 
it  wa-s  half  fouirht  tlian  from  the'r  -  i  lor 
generalship.  Six  thuusand  of  the  i^lavus  were 
hanged  or  crucified  after  their  defeat.  The 
punishment  vf  rebellious  slaves  was  always 
very  severe.  Many  slaves  had  enlisted  under 
Sextos  Pu{n])ey,  and  thousand  of  them  who 
fell  into  the  hand-  of  Augustus  were  by  him 
sent  to  the  horrible  death  of  the  orofis,  with  the 
general  approbation  of  the  citizoia.  They  were 
crucified  s<..Iely  as  fugitives,  n>  all  wh.>-e  m:i?*<rs 
coold  be  found  were  restored  to  them ;  and  the 
cruel  act  was  perpetrated  hi  Tiolation  of  pliglit* 
ed  faith.  It  more  than  once  happened  that 
Booiaa  leaders  in  the  civil  wars  either  called 
upon  slaves  to  rebel,  or  availed  themselves  of 
the  services  of  slaves.  Marius,  on  his  return 
from  Africa  to  Italy,  and  Just  before  his  death, 
prochiimed  liberty  to  all  shivo?  who  would  join 
him.  an<l  at  loa*t  4,0(K>  enlisted  under  his  ban- 
ner. Before  hLs  exile  he  hnd  tried  the  same 
plan,  but  without  sticcess.  The  Cornelians  of 
SyUa  were  10,000  freed  slaves,  who  had  be- 
longed to  members  of  the  Marian  party  that 
had  been  pr<>scribe<l  by  the  couqueror,  anil  who 
tj<>k  their  appellation  from  the  gentile  name  of 
their  patron.  Catiline  had  intended  to  avail 
hixojkilf  of  the  aid  of  slaves. — The  slave  trade 
of  Mtifiaitj  waa  veiy  great,  and  oomprehended 


the  whole  world  in  Ha  drole.  Its  origin  is  un- 
known, for  we  find  it  practised  in  all  it<4  parts  at 
the  earliest  period  of  which  any  knowledge  is 
to  be  obtained.  GIlr<iw^ki  exiiresses  the  opin- 
ion that  tho  PhiX'niciaii?  in  tiieir  wanderings 
most  probably  began  the  tralhu  in  slaves,  to 
which,  if  they  were  not  its  originators,  they 
certainly  gave  a  new  and  pnwerfid  impulse." 
There  .is  nothing  int^ili^icaliy  improbable  in 
this,  if  we  could  establish  the  date  of  the  com- 
mencement <  >f  the  traffic,  and  if  the  Phceniciana 
could  be  shown  to  have  b«$en  then  in  existence; 
and  that  they  inereaaed  the  trade,  and  sjstem- 
fttized  it,  it  is  easy  to  believe,  for  of  all  peoples 
they  were  the  moet  addicted  to  <M>mmerce. 
Bat  the  trade  must  have  been  hi  existence, 
with  distinct  Lnws  and  rocmlations  for  its  ^'ov- 
ernment,  before  even  tliat  antique  mercantile 
raee  was  known  among  men.  The  Phoeni- 
cian «lavo  trade  wa^  very  extensive,  and  sup- 
plied iu  part  by  piracy,  they  stole  Greeks  and 
sold  them  13  eentnriea  B.  O.,  and  thef  also 
sold  stokn  jk'ople  to  the  Greek-;.  Tliey  had  a 
land  traffic  in  slaves,  obtaining  them  in  the 
countries  between  the  Black  and  Caspian  seas. 
"  Cappadocia,  together  with  the  Caucasian  dis- 
tricts," says  Ileeren,  from  the  very  earliest 
times,  was  the  chief  <<eat  of  the  slave  trade, 
and  always  continued  so  in  tho  ancient  Wolld. 
The  finest  rnce  of  men  have  always  V.e<  n  r>T>^- 
ferred;  and  it  is  very  getKniUy  kuowu  iiiat  at 
the  present  time  the  narema  of  the  Turkish  and 
Pcr:=ian  nobility  are  peopled  with  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  ilie  Georgians  and  Circassians.  The 
apecniatiiig  spirit  of  the  Phosnicians soon  found 
a  way  to  theso  countries,  and  knew  very  well 
how  to  take  advantage  of  the  prevailing  taste 
in  this  merchandise.  Their  eommeree  in  tlds 
detestable  branch  of  trade  wa*!  very  extensive. 
The  prophets  bitterly  re[>roach  them  with  deal- 
ing in  boys  and  girls,  even  in  those  of  their 
neighbors  the  Jews,  and  for  selling  them  to  the 
Greek* ;  and  predict  that  they  should  be  pun- 
ished for  this  offimee,  and  thdr  own  diildreik 

s  M  to  tlic  Sribrean-.'"  The  Plui'iiicians  also 
obtained  slaves  ^m  the  JS.  shore  of  the  Eox- 
ine;  and  thef  exchanged  Jewisdi  shves  ftr 
the  productions  of  Arabia  with  tho  SabsDans 
and  Edomitea.  The  Greeks  were  also  great 
dare  tradera,  and  were  aa  ASHM  in  kidnapping 
pen!.-n>  as  were  the  x\>-iatic  race.  Their  slave 
traffic  extended  to  Egypt,  Thrace,  Phrygia, 
Lydia,  Syria,  and  other  countries.  From  Ej^pt 
they  obtained  blacks,  then  regarded  as  slaves  of 
luxury.  Their  slaves  came  from  the  north  and 
the  east  mostly,  while  the  west  furnished  few 
or  none.  The  c]iw(  slave  m.irts  in  Greece  and 
the  Grecian  islands  n\re  Athens,  Samoa,  and 
Chios;  and  next  to  thtiu,  but  in  or  near  Asia, 
were  Ephesus  and  Cyprus.  The  Gartliaginians, 
who  were  the  PhtTnicians  of  tho  we<t.  rivalled 
their  progenitors  in  the  extciit  and  coiai  rehen- 
sivenesa  of  their  slave  traffic.  Tlu  y  bad  an 
immense  traffic  with  the  interior  of  Africa,  a 
caravan  trade,  like  that  of  the  Egyptians  and 
of  the  O^TCOMna.  Women  were  pr^sfved 
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to  DMo  in  die  trade  with  tho  Afrioui  daT« 

dealers,  m  they  sold  for  nmch  higher  prices  in 
8omo  uortheru  coontrie^.  There  was  a  largo 
dttnand  for  negroes  in  tho  Balearic  islands,  and 
especially  for  women.  Corsica  also  furnished 
many  valuable  sluvi^  to  tliu  CurthagiaiaDS. 
The  Roman  dove  trade  as  mnch  exceeded  that 
of  finr  other  cotintry  of  anti<iuity  as  the  institu- 
tion of  lioman  slavery  exceeded  slavery  in  other 
oonntries.  It  was  on  the  fame  ^gantto  Mala 
that  nmrked  all  the  proceedings  of  the  Romans, 
whether  lor  good  or  for  evil,  from  the  time 
that  tftcy  began  to  be  owners  of  slftves  in  large 
numbers,  and  slave  labor  eieadily  to  ^i  f  pl  iTit 
free  labor,  that  ia  to  say.  from  about  20U  B.  O. 
Under  the  demmd  of  tne  conquering  race  for 
slaves,  the  trade  in  them  grow  to  an  enormous 
height,  and  was  fed  by  war,  by  kidnapping,  and 
by  commerce  with  distant  tribes.  In  remoter 
times  the  Romans  were  no  better  than  robbers 
in  their  treatment  of  foreigners,  tlicy  imitating 
the  Etruscans  in  thi;j  respect,  who  wero  tho 
worst  pirates  of  antiquity,  and  were  by  no 
means  the  less  esteemefl  on  that  ncronnt.  Cor- 
inth had  been  the  chief  slave  mart  of  Greece  to- 
ward the  close  of  its  independence,  before  it  ibU 
into  the  liands  of  tlie  Roiii;in*i.  and  at  the  time 
when  slavery  was  beginning  to  increase  rapidly 
in  Italy ;  and  it  is  su]>po8ed,  its  sltaation  being 
faVora1)le  to  trade  of  the  kiiul.tliat  many  slaves 
were  sent  thence  from  the  East  to  tho  cities  on 
the  eastern  ItaHan  coast  Bat  the  deskmetion 
of  Corinth  by  tho  Romans,  140  R.  C,  trans- 
ferred the  slave  trade  to  Deloe,  which  became 
the  most  noted  slave  market  of  that  ago,  though 
the  trade  in  slaves  was  but  one  branch  of  the 
immense  commerce  that  centred  there.  Tho 
importance  of  the  slave  trade  in  that  clai>sic 
Idand  was  owing  to  the  Roman  demand,  as 
it  was  most  favorably  pitnated  to  minister  to 
the  desire  for  slaves  from  eastern  countries — 
Greeks,  Syrians,  Phrygians,  Bithynians>  and 
others.  According  to  Strabo,  it  \vn<?  possible, 
so  complete  wore  the  arrangements,  to  import 
10,000  slaves  in  one  day,  and  to  export  them 
on  the  same  day.  Rut  all  this  prosperity  came 
•to  an  cud  when  tho  forces  of  Mithridates  en- 
tered  Greece.  Thej  landed  on  Delos,  imd  de- 
va^tatt  d  the  i?land,  and  it  nevL-r  recovered  from 
their  ravages.  The  Mediterranean  pirates  had 
supplied  Delos  with  many  slaves ;  and  at  Side 
they  had  a  great  market  of  their  own,  at  which 
they  di^po^ied  of  their  enjitives,  many  of  whom 
were  caj'tured  far  inland,  even  Italy  itself  not 
being  s<ifo  fVom  their  ravages,  and  its  viflaa  and 
highroads  furnishing  victims  to  the  marauders, 
who  i>ecamo  all-powerful  during  that  disturbed 
period  of  Roman  history  in  which  occurred  the 
Bocinl  war  and  the  contest  between  Marius 
and  Sylla.  From  Alexandria  the  Romans  ob- 
tained slaves,  Sgyptians  and  Ethiopians,  tiiat 
city  having  a  great  trade  in  men.  Others  were 
drawn  from  Thrace,  which  continued  to  be  a 
slave-breeding  eonntry  long  after  ihe  Ml  of 
Greece.  An<  r  the  devasi;ition  of  I)clo«,  the 
slave  trade  fell  back  nearer  to  its  sources,  and 


the  Romans  obtained  slaves  direct  from  the 
marts  on  the  Euxine  sea,  where  the  trade  hai 
existed  from  time  immemorial,  beine  fed  bj 
the  constant  warfbre  that  was  waged  by  Hm 
neighboring  trihe?.    Many  ctime  from  BcytLii, 
and  Bey  thian  and  slave  were  all  bat  convertibit 
terma.   The  Galatians  carried  on  an  extaune 
elnve  trade;  and  between  Italy  and  IllrTia  'At 
commerce  was  considerable  in  the  tirst  days  oi 
the  empfa^.    From  Gades  (CTadiz)  cone  ifc» 
ni'>-t  r.tlTnir-i  (!   female  stingers   uud  dan<*r>-. 
There  were  some  slaves  from  Britain,  bmt  tW 
nmnber  must  have  been  limited  until  after  tb 
fall  of  the  republic.    The  Roman  wars  fed  tbt 
slave  trade,  and  enabled  thoee  who  carried  i: 
on  to  accumulate  immense  fortunes.    So  kms 
as  those  wars  were  fought  near  home,  the  Tic- 
tors  could  sell  their  captives  cji^ily.  witho?r, 
much  aid  from  traders;  but  as  tioou  sm  ihtj 
extended  to  ai^  distanoa  fnm  Italy,  the  tr»> 
der's  aid  became  necessary,  and  wa.«  richly  re- 
warded.   The  trader  followed  the  catnp,  a&d 
in  tho  camp  the  human  booiy  waa  aoM,  mi 
often  at  prices  so  low  as  to  appear  incredible. 
In  the  camp  of  Luculius,  after  his  I'ontine  Tk> 
tories,  men  eoald  be  boi^t  for  about  7G  ooti 
each,  and  were  worth  a«J  many  dollars  in  Rome. 
The  profits  therefore  were  vast.     Home,"  uj* 
Wallon,  **ws8  the  grand  centre  of  consuBip' 
tion;  it  was  to  Rome  that  .«:laTc?!  came  from 
every  battle  field,  and  from  all  the  markets  <tf 
the  world,  to  be  spread  throngh  all  11^  eoDhifv 
of  town  and  eonntry  life ;  and,  before  having 
arrived  there,  they  had  been  made  to  pa.^ 
throngh  more  than  one  hand,  and  to  rnaie 
more  than  one  fortune,  for  in   <  \  ast  a  com- 
merce speculations  of  every  kind  abounded.^ 
Not  u  few  (•f  tho  slaves  obtained  from  the  bar- 
barons  trihes  were  got  cheaply  and  by  barter. 
fl«5  in  modern  titnes  negroes  have  been  bougfct 
in  Airica  at  jirices  scarcely  more  than  nomi- 
nal.  The  Romans  never  interfered  widi  As 
slave  trade,  "which  was  allowed  to  pursn* 
its  own  course.    They  neither  encournfed 
nor  discoura^  it.   The  trade  waa  so  hxn^ 
tive,  ati'l  tlii  dejnand  for  f-laves  M-ns  50  =:t'^. 
that  it  required  no  le^lative  assistance  to  se- 
cure supplies  of  fllavea.  In  aD  coontries  Am 
trading  lja3  been  held  in  dis^rcpnte.  and  no- 
where is  tho  slave  dealer  so  much  deepaed  u 
in  slaveholding  communities.    The  Konaas 
were  no  exception  to  this  rule.  They  held  the 
slave  trader  in  contempt,  and  deemed  his  busi- 
ness utterly  unworthy  of  merchants.  Special 
names  were  givea  to  soch  traders,  implyiog 
that  they  were  neoessarily  cheats;  l>tit  their 
enormous  weniili  n  ndo  them  powerful,  acd 
they  were  able  to  maintain  themsslvea,  not 
only  thrniifh  their  wealth,  but  becnnco  their 
services  were  so  much  in  reonest.  The  e:>tima- 
tion  in  whidi  thej  were  held  was  deserved,  tof 
tliey  were  systematic  swindlers,  and  the  «.:^ 
verest  regidalions  could  not  prevent  freqnent 
imporitfons  on  their  costomers. — Slavery  ia  n- 
garded  as  having  been  one  of  the  chief  oativs 
of  the  decline  of  Borne.   The  institution  exist* 
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in^  in  all  parts  of  the  Bonum  empire,  it  con- 
t,iEiueU  to  prevail  in  the  coantries  which  were 
^rmed  from  Ut  fragments,  thoa^  Mgentinlly 
modified  by  n  vark-t j  of  circnmstanccs.  The 
isxflaeDoe  of  Christiaoity  upon  it  was  very  great, 
flmd  «f  ftnMHorating  ehanieter ;  but  ft  mS  pi«- 

vjiikMl,  and  was  fed  hy  cr>n<pio?t  nn'l  cnTrtmcrce. 
Xt  had  indeed  existed  b«lure  the  extension  of 
tlM  Roman  domtnioo,  and  wm  known  to  moat 
of  the  peof  lo^  v:ho  invaded  and  overthrew  the 
cnspvo.  Tile  rise  of  the  Saraoena  tended  to 
inmaaotiie  mnnber  of  davea,  and  to  faed  the 

tra«3e  in  tliorn.  Christians  felt  no  scmplt'S 
About  enslaving  Museolmans,  and  the  Miuisal- 
mtti»  were  qnite  as  nnscmpnloas  toward  Ohrla- 
tions.  The  wars  between  the  Gorinana  and 
Slavi  famished  so  many  of  the  latter  race  for 
the  market,  that  the  word  slave  fs  derived  from 
them.  The  mighty  oommercial  repnblics  of 
Italj  were  much  engaged  in  slave  trading.  In 
Rpite  of  the  efforts  of  the  popes,  the  Vcne- 
tia&a  add  Christiana  to  Moslem!^ .  ' '  Gomnierce 
in  men,"  says  Dam,  "was  long  followed  by 
the  Venetians,  notwithstanding  the  exertions 
of  the  diiurcb.  The  hmDUiity  of  Pope  St. 
Zacbary  is  mentioned,  who  redeemed  many 
t»lHv&s  i$uld  by  Lhein  to  tho  Mohammedans.  In 
the  9th  century  legislation  songht  to  put  an 
end  to  this  odious  traffic ;  but  in  principle  it  was 
considered  in  the  interest  of  religion.  It  was 
not  the  trade  in  men  tluit  e^ted  the  indigna- 
tion of  le^jrislfttors;  and,  as  they  traded  in 
Christians  as  well  as  in  infidels,  it  was  the  sale 
of  Ohristian  slaTes  to  the  latter  that  they 

§onght  to  suppress."'  Tfiis  legislation  was  not 
Wy  sncoessful,  though  it  was  often  resorted 
to.  The  Venetiaiia  had  maj  davce,  and  the 
history  of  their  commerce  shows  that  they 
puraned  tho  slave  trade  with  v^r  and  profit. 
Slavery  also  exiited  in  Florano^  though  the 
slaves  were  almost  exclusively  Moslems  and 
other  onranaomed  priaonera  of  war.  We  find 
the  ttiaoea  of  alavery  rnnning  amolig  the  Flor- 
entine:*," Bays  IT  E.  Naj  ior,  *' throuji^h  all  this 
[the  15thJ  century,  and  for  into  the  next ;  this 
stain  indeed  aeeii»  never  to  hare  been  wiped 
out  by  any  legal  enactments  of  the  Itali;in3,  but 
rather  to  have  been  gradually  relinquished 
from  the  united  influence  of  liberal  inatltntions, 
increasing  civilization,  and  private  interest. 
Fn»e  labor  was  found  more  profitable,  and  all 
tield  slavery  fell  early  into  disuse;  bat  among 
the  Florentines  domestic  aUna)  though  ptr- 
haps  not  universal,  were  by  no  means  uncom- 
mon." The  coucjuest  of  England  by  tho  Sax- 
one  introdooed  oomplcte  slavery  into  that 
eonntry,  more  severe  than  that  which  it  had 
known  under  the  Romans.  The  skvo  trade 
flovriahed,  Briatdl  being  the  chief  mart,  whence 
many  fdftves  were  exported  to  Ireland.  The  Nor- 
man conquest  increased  slavery,  the  conquered 
Saxons,  even  the  nobles,  beooiidii|rin  Act  uavea. 
In  Ireland  slaveholding  was  never  very  popu- 
lar, and  the  Irijih  early  emancipated  their  bond- 
nm.  At  tho  elose  of  the  middle  ages,  two 
penoliar  Jbnns  of  slavery  and  the  slave  trade  be> 
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gan  to  be  known,  one  of  whioh  has  but  recent- 
ly ceased  to  exist,  wiiiie  tho  other  is  yet  power- 
ful and  continnea  largely  to  intluence  haman 
affairs.  Tho  v■'^y  pha«»o  of  Mohammed  an  i«m 
that  came  np  with  the  rapid  development  of  the 
power  of  the  Tints,  ta  the  14th  ana  15th  centu- 
ries, nearly  synchronizes  wifli  Tht«  origin  and 
progreia  of  what  is  known  tspecitically  as  negro 
danrwy.  The  IVvka  completed  the  eatobluh- 
nient  of  their  power  in  Euroi>o  by  the  conquest 
of  Conataatinople  in  1453;  and  not  c|;aite  40 
years  later  the  Mussulmans  of  Spain  were  oon- 
querod  by  tho  Cliristians  of  that  country,  Gra- 
nada foliLog  into  the  hands  of  tho  Spanish  sov- 
ereigns in  the  early  days  of  14M.  These  two 
events  had  a  remarkable  effeot  on  slavery. 
The  fears  of  Christendom  were  excited  br  the 
rapid  and  sweeping  successes  of  tibie  Torln, 
and  the  anger  of  the  Mussulmans  was  roused 
by  tlio  overthrow  and  enslavement  of  their 
brethren  in  Spain ;  and  from  these  feelings  the 
system  of  slavery  received  an  impetna  and  ac- 
quired forms  that  nncb  r  other  conditions  it 
never  could  have  known.  V,  e  have  scon  that 
the  chmrch,  at  a  much  earlier  period,  did  not 
object  so  much  to  the  traffic  in  men  as  to  tho 
traffic  in  Christians,  and  that  lay  le^^lators 
took  the  Mune  view  of  human  duties;  and  it 
was  also  tho  case  that  tbt«  selling  of  Cliristians 
to  Moslems  was  more  strictly  forbidden  than 
wa8  the  selling  of  Ohristioos  to  other  Chrisdanak 
Tho  sentiment  that  prevailed  while  the  Saracens 
were  so  strong  as  to  excite  fears  throughout 
all  Ohristendom  fbr  its  safety,  waa  revived  in 
the  15th  century,  and  did  not  become  nit  -- 
gether  extinct  until  toward  the  middle  of  the 
1 7th.  There  was  a  grand  dad  ibo^t  between 
Christianity  and  Islam,  the  principal  scenes  of 
which  were  the  Mediterranean  and  iU  shores. 
In  the  Eaat,  and  fbr  tlie  greater  part  of  the 
time  !n  most  of  N.  Africa,  the  Mohammedans 
were  in  the  asoendant,  thcry  having  beoomoi 
mastera  of  Barbary  and  lords  of  the  Levant. 
Tlie  Christians  had  possessiun  of  the  countries 
to  the  west,  inclnding  Spain  and  Italy,  and  a 
portion  of  the  Greek  islands.  *  It  was  between 
tho  Turks  on  tho  one  side  and  the  Italians  and 
Spaniards  on  the  other  tiuit  the  long  struggle 
was  principally  carried  on  in  the  south,  the 
English  being  too  remote  from  the  scene  to 
take  much  part  in  it,  while  tho  French,  thoujrh 
occiisionally  furnisbimr  st>mo  gallant  volunteers, 
were  as  a  nation  the  Iriends  and  sometimes  the 
allies  of  tlie  infideb.  The  kniphts  <>f  St  John 
of  Jerusalem,  first  in  Palestiite,  then  ui  Kiiodes. 
and  afterward  at  Malta,  carried  on  perpettiai 
warfare  with  the  Mussulmans.  The  contending 
parties  divided  between  them  the  whole  of  the 
sea  dominion  of  the  Romana,  and  as  the  wars  of 
that  people  had  «ingularly  contributed  to  the 
increase  of  the  number  of  slaves,  and  had  driven 
innumerable  members  of  tho  best  races  of  anti- 
quity into  the  slave  trader's  toils,  so  did  the  mod- 
em compound  rivalry  of  religion  and  race  in 
the  aano  field  eanae  mnltitodea  of  aome  of  the 
foNDiMt  peoples  of  tho  time  when  it  ooearred  Ur 
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become  reduced  to  the  state  of  slavery.  Jien 
who  were  t^en  in  war  did  not  alone  compose 
these  slaves,  among  %v}iom  were  many  wonien 
and  r!;ii<]ren,  the  victims  of  razzia*  that  wero 
iHiik  rtakcu  by  the  parties  to  the  biticr  aud  yxo- 
loniiLd  contest  that  was  then  and  there  wa^jed. 
T!ie  light,  low  vc«-=el'«  of  the  Mussulmans  oft  ri 
ran  into  the  uorU  ul  the  Spaniarda  and  itaiianu 
by  night,  ma  they  were  giv.  a  up  to  plunder 
and  t!ie  flames,  while  the  u.hubit.mts  were  ei- 
ther murdered  or  carried  into  capti  vity .  Watch 
towers  were  bnilt  along  the  coasts,  to  enable 
the  approach  of  the  ccr.-airs  to  ho  dofcrtcd,  tlio 
ruins  of  manj  of  which  are  yet  to  be  seen,  bo 
murked  a  jfestore  of  the  war  then  waged  was 
tlii?  funu  of  slavery,  thut  it  fumislud  much 
matter  for  the  romantic  literature  of  southern 
Europe,  in  which  nothing  la  more  common  than 
incidents  connected  with  bondage  in  r>iirl>ary. 
"  The  cruel  wars  unceasingly  kept  up  with  the 
Burbary  powers,"  Bays  Professor  Ticknor, 
**  and  the  miseries  of  the  thousands  ni  captives 
who  returned  from  Africa,  to  amaze  their 
countrymen  with  tragical  stories  of  their  own 
trials  and  those  of  their  fellow  sufferers,  wero 
full  t)f  that  hitter  rnmnnro  of  real  lifi'  ^vhich 
oulruijii  all  liciion.  '  Iho  same  uuthoritv, 
speaking  of  the  Belea  atmturo«,  says:  ''It 
is  uf  st'iue  iDiportanco,  hccmi-i.'  It  is  the  first 
in  a  d&ss  of  tictiou^i,  alterward  numerous, 
wMch — ^relying  on  the  cariosity  then  felt  in 
Spain  nhout  Italy,  as  a  country  full  of  Span- 
iards ei^oying  luxuries  and  retinemeuts  not 
yet  known  at  home,  and  abont  Algiers,  crowd- 
ed witli  thousands  of  other  Spaniards  sulfer- 
iog  the  most  severe  forms  of  captivity — 
trusted  for  no  smalt  part  of  their  interest  to 
the  account  they  gave  of  their  heroes  as  ad- 
venturers in  Italy,  and  as  slaves  on  the  con>t 
of  Barbary.  Lope  do  Vega,  CVrvmitcs,  aud 
several  more  among  the  most  popular  authors 
of  the  17th  century,  are  nmonp-  the  writers  of 
fnUoii:*  like  thoso.''  Kumcruub  Uriunas  were 
founded  on  the  cruel  condition  of  the  Chris- 
tian Sjianiards  in  Algiers,  a  ]'W-v  which  abound- 
ed in  captives  taken  from  Europe.  Cervantes 
himsdif  was  for  6  years  an  Algerine  captive, 
and  ho  formed  a  prnject  for  a  slave  insurrec- 
tion, there  being  2i!),000  enslaved  Christians  at 
that  time  in  Algiera  alone.  Enormous  num- 
bers of  raptlves  were  cmiih>yed  as  rowers  of 
galleys,  Christmas  on  board  those  of  Uie  Mus- 
sulmans, and  Mnssiilinans  on  board  Christian 
vessels.  "When  the  Turks  loyt  the  battle  of 
Lopanto,  in  1571,  not  fewer  than  12,000  Chris- 
tian captives,  galley  slaves,  wero  released  from 
the  prizes  made  by  the  allied  tleet.  As  the 
number  of  Mussulmans  ca])tured  was  prohnhly 
as  great  aa  the  number  of  Christians,  some  id*  a 
of  the  extent  of  this  peculiar  branch  of  slavery 
may  be  had  from  these  two  facts.  When 
Charles  Y.  took  Tunis,  in  15;}5,  2o,000  Chris- 
tians xvere  released  from  slavery.  The  Barbary 
corsairs  imitated  the  artions  of  those  pirates 
who,  16  centuries  before,  had  so  seriously  an- 
noyed the  Bomans;  and  aa  a  noble  Boman 


lady  liad  been  seized  by  the  pirates  wbiilc  triT- 
elliug  in  the  country  f:ir  inland.  ^  did  Bairl:.^ 
rosaa,  the  greatest  of  the  corsairs,,   form  ». 
\>\tin  fnv  the  ccir.nrc  of  tliO  Ccnute&s  of  Fol  ! 
considered  tho  must  bt^auiiloi  woziian  vif  1 
nation,  intending  to  send  her  as  *  pro'-^iit 
Sultan  Solymnn  the  Maj^nificont ;  axid.  tLe  i .  ■ 
but  jubt  tailed  oi  bucceas,  the  town  i*f  Jvi^.- 
being  taken,  bot  the  lady  escaping.  Gm: 
numbers  <»f  women  were  taken  as  fliivt  -s, 
sold  in  the  slave  markets  of  Turke  v  and  IL;- 
bary.    The  coraidrs  extended  thefr  def 
tiong,  and,  pa-^sini;  out  of  the  Mc<iitcrrjtiL<«:, 
their  vessels  sailed  lar  to  tho  nurtli,  selxic 
people  on  the  coast  of  beland.   Tbis  Iuxmv±: 
upon  tliem  puiri>hini.iit  from  the  En^li-h. 
that  did  not  put  an  end  to  their  AtlA^iiiic  c  r. 
ing.   There,  were  some  places  in  Barbar; 
tlio  Atlantic  from  which  corsairs  tiAilt-d. 
those  of  Sale  were  among  the  iiu  st  famfu-  • 
the  brotherhood.    The  Europcaa  p<L»wcrsn:.  . 
firequent  war  on  the  Barbary  states;  nsd  of  ;  ^ 
early  contests  in  which  the  Aujeric.'»n  Fr  : 
was  eii;raf:e(l  none  were  more  Lrilli&nt 
those  whieh  it  carried  on  with  some  of  those 
states,  in  defence  of  tlie  liherty  and  ce  nmitx. 
of  its  citizens.    The  jealuusies  of  the  Eurt-i -ti;: 
powers,  however,  prevented  them  from  psttiap 
nn  end  to  the  i»ir:icy  .nnd  slavery  of  BarNs^y 
long  after  the  Turks  had  ceased  to  be  able  K 
protect  the  corsairs,  and  tribute  was  p^ld  tc 
the  petty  powers  duu  n  t<>  the  bcpinning  of  ti* 
19th  century.    The  successful  boxab^dmec; 
of  Algiers  in  1816,  by  an  English  fleet  com- 
manded by  Luril  Kxnioi.th,  i^it  an  end  towii/i 
slavery  in  Barbary,  it  having  prcTiously 
to  exist  in  tho  other  countries  of  N.  Africa,  to 
which  the  exploits  of  the  American  nary  kid 
nnich  contrihiited.  t!i(>uph  ;:t  lirst  the  povcrt- 
ment  of  tlie  United  J>tatcd  Liid  paid  tribute 
the  i^rate  diiefs. — At  the  same  time  thut  ^L- 
Tcry  was  acquirincr  its  i>eculiar  form  in  tl- 
countries  on  the  ilediterraiiean,  iitgro  elav©') 
—or  African  shivery,  as  it  is  gcnerallj  ttmei 
—came  into  existence,  and  increa^-ed  to  tLo*^ 
great  proportions  which  it  has  maintained  uu- 
til  the  present  time.  This  form  of  slavery  be- 
lonizs  entirely  to  modern  time?.    A':  wo  kcov, 
tho  slavo  trade  in  negroes  existed  3,000  ftvs 
ago  at  least,  and  the  Oarthaginians  broogiit 
nunihers  of  black  sla\es  from  central  atu 
southern  Africa,  by  means  of  their  earavaui 
commerce,  a  mode  of  trafiBe  that  was  commoo 
long  before  tlio  Carthaginians  had  a  poltt* 
ical  existence ;  but  in  trading  in  negroes,  tho 
slave  traders  of  antitjuity  did  that  only  whiv  h 
they  did  with  all  other  descriptions  of  men, 
and  as  tl'.e  slave  trader^  of  the  Ea^t  h.ive  aJ- 
wavn  dtiue  until  now.    The  ancients  rei^arded 
black  slaves  as  luxuries,  and  that  they  were  so 
looked  upon  proves  that  their  Tiumber  could 
not  liave  been  iai'ge  in  the  European  I'ountrics 
to  whioh  they  were  taken,  either  by  the  vay 
of  Kt:ypt  or  that  of  Carthage.    Such  f..i  •  ;i 
we  have  c<j^cermng  the  black  slaves  v(  m- 
tiquity  aU  serve  to  show  that  they  vers  Mt 
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ritunerona,  far  less  so  indeed  t!nn  tv-^rc  slaves  taMI-lunl  in  ono  of  tlie  i'slanil^  of  Argnin, 
l>«loaginK  to  aomd  of  the  bigbe^  of  the  white  about  the  middle  of  the  15th  ccnturj,  wher« 
meet.  Tbej  were  probablr  more  nnraerons  t1i«i4aT«trade  had  proiriooflly  Veen  oommeiioed. 
i  II  the  East  t!ian  in  Greeco  an  J  Italy;  and  ni    t  E  ciy  year  700  or  SOO  l.laok  slaves  were  sent 
tinnierous  of  all  ia  Eg^yl  and  the  cotmthes  from  this  factoi^f  to  FortuguL  while  other 
of  N.  Africa,  because  of  the  ootnparaiivtt  ease  davee  of  the  same  deserlptloii  tnm  the  eoini- 
of  aoquiring  thorn  in  those  conntries.    The  tries  that  furniflu  J  those  sent  to  Portngal 
\'cnetian<«,  who  carried  on  a  large  trade  with  were  sold  to  other  traders,  who  took  them 
Africa,  no  doubt  di^ribated  some  negro  Rlaves  to  Tunis  and  to  Sicily,   Bat  this  commerce 
orer  the  various  European  nations  which  they  was  not  extensive,  and  Prince  Henry  and  those 
visited-   In  the  Mohammedan  countries  there  who  followed  in  his  path  did  not  regard  the 
Liave  been  black  slaves  from  the  time  of  the  trade  in  slaves  as  a  thing  to  be  encouraged. 
I>rophet,  and  they  have  often  in  tboee  conn-  They  thought  rather  of  the  conversion  of  tha 
Tios  risen  very  hicVi.  as  well  in  the  state  m  in  Africans  to  Christianity,  both  the  rortnpnc<'e 
r  he  household.    Hut  in  all  these  cases  the  uc-  and  Spanish  discoverer!*  being  enthu&iastio 
L^ro  has  but  shared  the  eontmon  lot,  and  might  propagandists.   Had  it  not  been  for  the  dia- 
}»:ivo  Ikiii  <nld  on  tlie  same  day  with  the  covery  of  America,  in  1492,  it  is  altogether 
tjrreek  or  tiio  Arab,  and  by  the  same  trader,  probable  that  the  African  slave  trade  would 
As  slavery  existed  among  the  ncsrroes  them  never  have  exceeded  the  dimensiotts  it  had 
«,t^lvo?,  and  in  tlie  'severest  f>rm,  it     not  nr.-  known  in  antitpiity;  and  it  is  believed  that  be- 
likely  that  most  oi  their  number  who  were  tween  14o5  and  1492  that  trade  had  fallen  off 
M>1d  ahroad  were  benefited  by  the  transfer  of  considerably,  and  that  the  nmnber  of  negroes 
their  persons  to  foreign  ma^^tors.    The  negro  taken  by  t!io  Portuguese  for  exportation  did 
was  then  sold,  not  because  he  was  a  negro,  not  exceed  800  or  400  a  year.   In  fact,  Europe 
but  beeaose  he  iras  a  man,  whose  services  prtsented  no  field  fbr  the  labor  of  black  slaves, 
could  ?<o  t;i"'  1  *  >  profitable  acronnt.    Xegro  the  eraployni'     of  which  must  lia'.  o  ^  :  i  n  ron- 
slavery  is  one  uf  the  consequences  of  that  fined  to  the  houses  of  the  gt^tf  an  io  the 
^rand  movement  in  behalf  of  maritime  diseov-  elaarie  times,  with  rare  exoepnons.  The  negro 
ery  and  camnien  o  wfiicb  began  in  tlio  l"th  trade  thoroforo  did  not  pay,  and  was  vergini* 
c«Qtary,  and  which  13  still'  going  on,  though  to  extinction,  when  the  success  of  the  great 
its  ofTiftnal  force  is  mneh  1es.9pned  beeaase  of  enterprise  of  Oolnmbns  imparted  to  it  new  lift, 
there  being  so  few  fieM>  for  the  disjihiy  of  its  and  made  it  one  of  the  most  lucrative  branches 
action.  Portugal  took  the  lead  in  thia  move-  of  commerce,  a  pouttom  which  it  has  ever  since 
moot,  which  had  beoome  prominent  more  than  maintained.  Soon  after  the  discovery  of  Amer- 
4  ct:iMri<.s  ajo;  and  it  was  headed  in  that  ica  the  Spaniards  be fxaii  to  enslave  the  natives, 
ci  iuntry  by  Prince  Henry,  third  son  of  John  I.  large  numbers  of  whom  were  sent  to  Spain 
He  began  his  labors  about  1418,  3  years  af^er  as  slaves  in  1495.    The  system  of  rrparti- 
the  capitnre  of  Ceuta  in  Africa,  at  wliich  he  mientot  was  hcirun  in  1490.    Columbus  ap- 
w  a"  present ;  and  it  was  in  Africa  that  ho  be-  pears  to  have  had  no  scruples  on  the  subject, 
Ciiiiie  acquainted  with  travellers  on  that  conti-  an-l  had  indeed  been  engaged  in  the  Portuguese 
nent.  from  whose  conversation  ho  inferred  that  slave  trade.    He  strongly  NCesnmended  the 
*  it  did  not  terminate  at  Cape  Non,  and  that  it  trade  in  the  cannibal  TT  'lians:  and  tlie  Span- 
would  \>\i  desirable  to  attempt  discoveries  along  ish  sovereigns,  thougli  lu  ^'t  tK  nd  their  legLsIa- 
ita  western  shore,  and  so  penetrate  to  the  In-  tion  was  of  a  kindly  character  toward  the  na- 
dies.    In  1411  two  of  Prince  Henry's  captains  tive-»,  did  not  discourage  his  proposition.  At 
seised  .some  Moors,  who  were  taken  to  Portu-  a  later  pcriiKl  Isabella  sought  to  make  a  dia- 
The  next  year  these  Moors  were  allowed  tinction  betwee  n  Indians  who  had  been  mAik 
U*  ransom  themselves,  and  atnong  the  ?r,>«\^  into  shivery  .it'tor  iiavin;:  been  taken  in  war, 
given  in  exchange  for  them  were  10  black  and  others  w  ho  had  h«  i  ii  scizo<Hn  consequence 
slaves,  whose  ap^arance  in  Portugal  excited  of  flulure  to  pay  trilnt.-:  and  she  was  very 
jreneral  astonisliment.  and  who  led  the  van  of  an:rr^-  with  "  tho  admiral"  f  >r  liavin^'  made  the 
til©  African  slave  trade.  This  was  openly  com-  seizure,  and  ordered  the  gulilrers  to  be  releas- 
noenced  in  1444,  by  a  company  formed  at  La-  ed  and  returned  to  America.  Under  the  Bpan- 
^os;  and  thri :i_'h  it  is  doubtful  wlietlu  r  that  ish  rule  tho  Indians  perished  in  immen'^o  nnm- 
comuany  was  formed  expre^ly  to  trade  in  men,  bers,  ontli  they  became  extinct  in  the  islands, 
and  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  200  per-  or  were  absorbed  by  tlie  other  races.  Slavery 
*ons  \rh 'm  its  agents  sci/ed  and  broii_'!it  f  >  it-e'f  wa^  n'^t  unknn'wn  in  .\TncTica.  and  had  a 
Europe  were  Ui^roes  (Prince  Henry  acceptiiij^  well  defined  system  in  Mexico,  the  most  adr 
his  fifth  of  the  nnmiier).  it  Is  fWim  that  thne  tliat  vanced  of  all  Ameriean  conntries,  except  Peru, 
tiio  negro  trade  is  jroncrally  date  1.    Tlie  first  "The  most  remarkaide  part  "ftlir  .\ztcr  i  ndr,'' 
negroes  taken  by  the  Portuguese  in  the  negro  says  Prescott,    was  that  rehiting  to  &lavcr}'. 
country  were  but  4  in  nnmber,  in  1445,  and  There  were  several  descriptions  of  slaves: 
th'\v  wore  rather  taken  ac<  "dentally,  as  it  were,  prisoners  taken  in  war.  who  were  .ilnio?*t  al- 
than  of  set  purpose  and  to  make  tbem  slaves ;  ways  reserved  for  the  dreadful  doom  of  sacri* 
bat  the  trade  in  nej^roes  as  slavea  was  qoickly  fice ;  criminals,  public  debtora,  persons  who 
tagnlated,  and  a  Portngaeae  factorx  was  aa-  Iktnn  extreme  povertgr  Yolontanlj  nal^iied 
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their  freedom,  and  children  who  were  sold  by 
their  parents.  In  the  last  instance,  usnall  j  oc- 
mtkmtA  dto  by  po?«n^,  It  was  common  for 
thp  parents,  with  the  master's  consent,  to  sub- 
Btitate  others  of  their  children  auccessively  aa 
fhey  grew  up ;  thus  distribtitiing  the  bufden  at 
equally  as  possible  nrnorig  tljo  different  mem- 
bers of  the  family.  The  willingness  of  freemen 
to  toonr  the  penatttea  of  fbto  oonffition  Is  oar- 
plained  l»y  the  mild  form  in  which  it  existed. 
The  contract  of  sale  was  executed  in  presence 
of  at  least  4  witnesses.  The  services  to  be  ex- 
acted were  limited  with  great  precision.  The 
slave  was  allowed  to  have  his  own  family,  to 
hold  property,  and  even  other  slaves.  His 
obildren  were  free.  No  one  oonld  be  bom  to 
slavery  in  Mexico;  an  honorable  distinction, 
not  known,  I  believo,  in  any  civilized  commu- 
nity where  slavery  has  been  sanctioned.  Bkyea 
were  not  sold  by  their  masters,  nnlcss  when 
these  were  driven  to  it  by  poverty.  They  were 
often  liberated  by  fbem  at  their  death,  and 
»om  (  times,  as  there  was  no  natural  repugnance 
founded  on  difference  of  blood  and  race,  were 
married  to  them.  Yet  a  refractory  or  Ticions 
slave  iiiljlit  be  led  into  the  market,  with  a  col- 
lar round  his  neck,  which  intimated  his  bad 
dbaraoter,  and  there  be  pnblidy  sold,  and,  on 
a  second  sale,  be  reserve  for  sacrifice."  No 
mieh  system  as  this  was  known  in  any  other 
part  of  America.  The  desire  of  the  Spaniards 
to  have  laborers,  and  the  inability  of  the  na- 
tives to  perform  the  labors  required  of  them, 
soon  led  to  the  sending  of  negroes  to  the  new 
world.  Interest  and  humanity  promoted  their 
rapid  increase  in  the  Sprmi  >i  colonics.  They 
coinld  perform  the  work  to  which  the  Indiana 
were  nnequah  and  throve  under  it.  The  gov- 
ernment of  Ferdinand  feared  tliat  the  sending 
of  mcmy  negroes  to  America  would  prove  in- 
jorioua,  but  bis  sneeesst^  Oharles  L  (the  em- 
peror Charle-^  V.'i  crantod  a  license  to  a  Flem- 
ing to  import  negroes  into  the  West  Indies. 
Thenoefbrth  the  trade  went  on  riforoady. 
Tlio  demand  of  the  colonists  for  negroes  was 
supported  by  the  benevolent  Las  Casas,  and  by 
other  leaders  in  the  Catholic  church,  who  were 
desiroQS  of  preventing  the  extinction  of  the 
Lldian?.  One  nepro  was  counted  as  worth  4 
natives.  There  was  a  negro  insurrection  i:i 
Hlapaniola  as  early  as  1522.  The  African  slavi 
traue,  under  such  stimulus  as  was  afforded  by 
the  American  demand,  rapidly  increased,  and 
England  took  part  in  the  work  of  supplying 
the  Spaniarda  in  1562,  previously  to  which  ne- 
groes bad  been  londed  in  England,  and  there 
aold,  in  1658.  Qneen  iSizabeth  is  charged 
with  having  shared  the  profits  made  by  Sir 
John  Hawkins,  the  first  Englishman  who  com- 
manded ft  regnlor  dave  trader.  The  Bnglish 
were  far  more  cruel  traders  than  the  Portu- 
guese. In  the  times  of  the  Btuarts  4  Kngliah 
oompanies  were  ebartered  fbrthe  purpose  of 
carrying  on  the  African  slave  trade,  and  Charles 
IT.  and  James  H.  were  members  of  the  fourth 
company.   While  duke  of  York,  James  U.  waa 


at  the  head  of  the  last  company.    After  thi 
revolution  tiio  trade  was  thrown  opea  toaL. 
and  at  later  periods  the  royal  African  ocmpMt; 
received  aid  from  parliament.    These  compa- 
nies furnislied  negroes  to  America;  *iwi 
1718  the  privilege  of  supplying  tlieasi  to  tibr 
Spanish  colonics  was  secured  to  Englislxii.'^:. 
for  80  years,  during  whkh  144,000  wer«  to  It 
landed.    The  IVench,  die  Dutch,  aad 
European  nations  engaged  in  the  tr&ffic;  s^^I 
the  first  slaves  brought  to  the  old  territory 
the  United  States  were  sold  from  a  Dutch  ver 
sel,  which  landed  20  at  Jamestown,  in  Vb< 
ginia,  in  1620.   The  culture  of  coitc«n  T  eca:^ 
the  next  year.   Slavery  soon  came  into  cr^- 
ence  in  netrlj  every  part  of  Kortii  America 
and  Indians  were  enslaved  as  well  as  negro^ 
The  son  of  King  Philip  was  bold  as  a  alavw 
The  trade  between  North  America  and  Afiiea 
was  carried  on  with  considerable  vigor,  and  H 
is  estimated  that  300,000  negroes  were  hrou^ 
Ufber  prior  to  1776.  Some  of  the  oolon&BS  re- 
monstrated against  the  tradr,  but  without  aur- 
cess,  as  the  mother  country  encouraged  it.  in 
1776  it  waa  resolved  by  the  oontineDtal  oon> 
gress  that  no  more  slaves  should  he  imported; 
but  when  the  American  constitution  was  fom: 
ed,  in  1788,  congress  was  prohibited  from  in- 
terdicting the  trafiic  before  1808,  at  whkL 
time  it  was  abolished.   The  state  of  Georgli  | 
prohibited  the  slave  trade  in  1798.    Am  tries 
was  thus  in  advance  of  other  countries  in  fisiag 
a  time  for  the  cessation  of  a  traffic  -^^  LilIj  hA* 
been  as  generally  condemned  as  it  has  be<^ 

Itersistently  ])urstie<l  for  860  years.    la  Sng- 
and  the  slave  trade  was  early  denounced  hj 
individuals,  but  it  was  regarded  by  moet  m^u 
as  a  perfectly  legitimate  Immeb  of  oominetve, 
in  accordance  with  the  common  sentiment  of 
those  times.   The  lost  act  of  the  British 
latnre  regulating  the  steve  trade  was  passedm 
1788,  the  same  year  that  the  first  parliamentary 
movement  for  the  abolition  of  the  trade  wu 
made.  The  Quakers  wen  opposed  to  slavcfT 
and  the  slave  trade  from  the  beginning  of  thtir 
existence  as  a  body,  bat  neither  their  influence 
nor  their  numbers  were  large.  English  Lawyers 
were  nearly  unanimous  in  their  support  of' the  1 
legality  of  slavery,  and  the  trade  in  regro>*  I 
was  in  various  wava  encouraged  by  law.  la 
the  18th  ceatarj  a  sentiment  of  hostility  to  ths 
f?Tstcra  of  slavery,  never  altogether  unknowa 
faiuco  the  Christian  era,  became  very  common,  , 
and  was  shared  bj  many  literary  men,  philoso- 
phers, and 'statesmen,  who  labored  with  z^-..' 
for  the  suppression  of  the  ^stem.    Of  thcee, 
the  most  noted  was  Granville  Bharp,  who  ex- 
erted himself  for  half  a  century  in  the  eman- 
cipation cause ;  and  it  was  chiefly  throu^  hi» 
labors  that  the  deeision  of  Lord  Ifaaisfield,  hi 
the  case  of  Somerset,  was  given  in  1772,  1?  at 
decision  being  that  the  master  of  a  alave  could 
not  by  fbrce  compel  him  to  go  ont  of  the  king- 
dom.    "Tlie  power  of  a  master  over  his  slave,'' 
the  English  chief  juatioo  of  the  oourt  of  king's 
bench  observed,   nea  been  extremely  difi'erent 
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in  different  countries.  The  EtAte  of  elaresj  b 
of  foeh  a  tutmt  tint  ft  b  iiMaptble  of  beiaf 

introdaced  on  any  realms,  moral  or  political, 
ImU  colj  poAttiTe  law,  which  preserves  its  force 
!oii|r  tmer  tbe  reiwmm,  occirioPii,  ■nd  tim*  tt- 

-  '.f  fr-  m  wlicnce  it  vrn*  created  arc  era^=^ 
trcan  memory.  It  is  so  odious  Uuft  nothing 
nut  be  sollWred  to  support  R  but  pooitrre  Iftw. 
Wh.iferer  inronvcnienre:s  tht-r^^r-re,  may  f«.l- 
lov  from  a  dectsioa,  I  cannot  ftigr  this  case  is 
alknred  or  approved  by  tbe  law  of  England^ 
and  ttiorcf  oro  tho  black  must  be  di^barged.** 
Many  expressions  and  opinions  hare  been  at« 
tribnted  to  Lord  Mansfield.'^  says  Mr.  Cobb, 
**  which  are  nowhere  incltid-.'d  in  or  inferable 
from  bis  opinion,  bat  which  have  been  taken 
from  the  argmnents  of  coansel,  especiallr  that 
dt  Mr.  Hargrave,  written  oat  long  after  tb«d9>' 
ci<ion,  and  which  It  ?^  t  j«rett  ndi^d  were  ever 
delivered  upon  the  hearing'.  '  Lord  Mansf^eld'd 
de<rt5ion  has  boen  greatly  overrated  as  to  the 
inipt>rta".ro  of  it^  t^rms,  and  ft  in  incorrert  to 
say  tLa:.  it  wa*  iho  rir>t  of  th<?  kiud  in  the  order 
of  time.  Moro  than  10  year^  eariier,  the  ed- 
m"r:vl*y  oonrt  of  (ilasjow  liboratod  a  necTO  rfa^ 
who  had  been  imported  into  Soutkud;  and  VO 
reera before,  Ohief  Justice  il.dt  mled  that  ''at 
*v>n  fi?  3  T.eTTO  comes  into  England  he  is  free; 
one  tnay  \x  a  villein  in  England,  bat  not  a 
slaver  aod  later:  **In  En^aad  there  ii  no 
-'.  -  h  thing  as  a  «l;ive.  an  !  a  hr:m.in  bein?  never 
was  coostdered  a  chattel  to  be  sold  for  a  price.^^ 
Tbo  deeisioii  of  Lord  Mansfield  waa  made  al* 
moft  under  crmijud'^ion,  so  striTi;:  was  the  feel- 
ing ia  England  against  slavery  at  that  time; 
and  intmediately  the  enenries  of  botti  the  trade 
and  the  in«titat:«^n  •went  to  vrork.  and  K';.ran 
those  exertions  which  were  not  to  G«ase  until 
thetreoontry  had  aboUshed,  tint  the  eommeme 
in  nearoes,  and  tlien  the  practice  of  enslaving 
them.  Granville  Sharp,  who  immediately  alter 
tbo  fiberafloQ  of  Somerset  wrote  to  the  IBritkh 
premier,  Lird  North,  **  warning  him  in  the 
most  earnest  manner  to  abolish  immediately 
both  the  trade  and  the  slavery  of  the  hamaii 
«;*ecie*  in  the  British  dominions,  as  utterly  ir- 
reconcilable with  the  prin;M{ilo-  --f  the  British 
constitution,  as  well  u>  of  the  C!in-ti;m  relig- 
ion," lived  to  see  the  abolition  of  the  trade  in 
T^^crroes  by  both  England  and  America.  The 
(.Quakers  continued  their  labors,  and  presented 
to  parliament  the  first  petition  for  the  abolition 
•>f  the  slave  tr.ide.  Mr.  (lark -on  he -an  his 
antt'Slavery  labor:}  in  17i>«"»,  and  Mr,  WilU.rf*>rce 
Joined  Um  toon  after.  In  June,  1787.  a  com- 
mittee, compo<!ed  of  13  menihvr-— all  Quaker-, 
fcave  Clarkjion,  Sharp,  and  another — was  insti- 
tated  for  ^  effecting  the  abolitioD  of  the  slave 
trade."  An  eame>t  di»^'Ui>ion  took  j)la<e  in 
this  committee  on  the  question  whether  they 
should  direet  their  eflorte  against  the  slaTe 
trade  alone,  or  against  hoth  tlio  -lave  trade  and 
«larery.  Sharp  contended  that  "it  l»eeaiue  the 
«'ominittee  to  exert  tiiemeelres  equally  against 
the  contftiu-inr.'  <,>f  iM^jtli."  T<)  tlie  other  mem- 
ben  of  the  committfte  it  a{)pcared  that  to  aim 
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at  the  removal  of  both  slavery  and  the  &lave 
trade  "  wonld  be  to  aim  at  too  wmA^^  eadiii- 

perin;i  sncccs=5  in  either.  In  «pite  of  the  care 
they  took  to  define  their  object  and  to  con- 
ciHate  popolar  prejudice,  they  eneoontered  the 
\iolont  opposition  of  the  most  eminent  men  of 
the  coontiy.  The  duke  of  Clarenoe  denounced 
them  in  the  hooae  of  lords  aa  "ftnaHca  and 
hyjKx  rites,  among  whom  he  int^liided  WJber- 
force  by  name."  The  subject  waa  brought 
before  paHianient,  May  9,  1788,  but  tiw  abolW 
tioni«ts  were  beaten,  as  they  alf  i  \'.  c:<-  in 
I78d.  Mr.  Pitt,  chief  of  the  ministry,  and  Mr. 
Fox,  chief  of  the  opposition,  joined  them  in 
1790;  and  soon  nearly  all  the  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  house  of  commons,  of  both  par- 
ties, became  abolitionists ;  but  still  defeat  met 
«?efj  yropoeiltoa  ftr  abdi^n  nntil  1798, 
when  the  common^s  ]>9;>ed  an  act  for  the  crad- 
ual  al'olitioa  uf  tiie  iradc,  which  fouled  in  the 
house  of  peers.  The  commons  changed  their 
mind  in  1794,  but  passed  another  hill  the  next 
year,  which  the  peers  threw  out.  The  agita- 
tioB  was  ooDtimied.  bnt  the  aboUtkmiils  nued 
in  parliament  until  lf-04.  when  another  act 
passed  by  the  common^  w:is  lo^t  in  th«i  upper 
hooee.  Another  failure  in  the  commons  wan 
experienced  in  1805.  In  1806,  when  the  Fox 
and  Grenville  ministry  ruled  En^and,  abolitioa 
was  brought  forward  aa  a  gomnment  measure, 
and  was  carried  in  1*507,  after  the  death  of  ifr. 
Fox.  The  abolitioniiits  then  began  to  labor  for 
the  femora]  of  siarery  itself^  bat  not  with  nrach 
effort  until  1828,  when  a  .^.>ciety  wa^*  formed 
*'for  the  mitigation  and  gradual  abolition  of  ■ 
davery  throughoot  the  Britirii  doDinlooa.** 
The  p'  '  ( J  leaders  in  this  now  movement 
were  Mr.  Ciarkson,  Mr.  WUberforce,  and  Mr. 
Boxton.  Ahoot  this  tune  appeared  a  pamphlet, 
written  by  Elizabeth  Heyrick,  a  Quaker,  and 
entitled,  "  Immediate,  not  Gradual,  Abolition.*^ 
Her  riews  did  not  at  first  command  the  assent 
of  those  who  controlled  the  operatioiis  of  the 
<»onety.  Tnit  6a*.-equ._  ut  ri  etion  and  discus- 
i-iya,  and  the  resistance  of  the  colonial  authori- 
ties to  every  scheme  of  ameiioration  propoaed 
by  parliament,  finally  led  them  almost  unani- 
moaaly  tu  the  conclusion  tiiat  slie  m  sl^  ri^Lt, 
and  they  abandoned  the  doctrine-  and  measurea 
of  praJuali-im  for  tlu-^e  of  immediate  and  un- 
()uaiified  emancipation  on  the  soil.  The  caujse 
from  this  tfana  advanced  with  greet  rapidity. 
The  question  exerted  a  controlling  inflnence  in 
the  dection  of  the  reformed  parliament  in 
ISSt,  and  when,  near  the  doee  of  the  year, 
that  body  a--M:-mbled.  the  jtrovemment  arowod 
its  purpose  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  abolition 
of  slaTery.  The  aiudety  of  the  ahoWttoidsta  ae 
to  the  character  of  tlie  proposed  measure  led 
to  a  euiiference,  composed  of  369  delegatea 
fhwievery  partof thenngdom.  Adepntinoii 
of  more  than  H-'^O  member-,  of  thi^  conference 
had  an  audienoe  with  leading  membera  of  the 
eabinet,  to  mrge  the  neceeslt »  of  total  and  hn- 
mediate  emancipation.  Tlie  ;rovemment  meas- 
ure was  brought  forward  April  Saft,  ISSlk  It 
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proposed  an  Apprentleeahip  of  18  year*  for  llio 

Blavcs,  imd  to  jiav  out  of  their  earnings  to  the 
ouuitera  the  sum  of  £ld,OOOtOOO.  The  frieuda 
of  emftQOipation  remoiutnited  agftinrt  theso 

features  of  tlio  plnti.  fiiul  it  was  finally  luodified 
hjr  a  reduction  of  the  term  of  apprenticeship 
to  6  years,  and  a  provision  to  pay  the  masters 
£20,000,000  out  of  the  national  treasury.  The 
bill  passed  the  house  of  commons  Atif?.  7,  the 
house  of  lords  Aug.  20.  and  received  the  royal 
assent  Ang.  88, 1888.  The  day  fixed  for  enuni- 
cipation  was  Aiij?.  1,  1.S34-,  and  it  was  left  op- 
tional with  the  local  legislatures  respectively 
to  adopt  or  reject  the  system  of  apprenticeship. 
Antigua  and  Bermuda  rejected,  while  the  other 
islaods  adopted  the  system.  The  apprentice- 
ship system  did  not  work  well.  In  some  in- 
strtiirc-j  the  local  Icfiislatui-es  volnntiirily  abol- 
ished iL,  and  iu  1888,  two  years  before  the  time 
of  its  appointed  expirstioDf  it  was  brought  to 
an  end  by  a' t  >  f  purliaiuerit.  In  IR-iri  f'-rrnt 
Britain  emancipated  more  than  12,000,000 
slaves  in  her  East  Ih^an  possessions.  iVanoe 
had  been  as  mwh  committed  to  negro  slavery 
as  England,  but  moved  sooner  for  its  abolition. 
The  national  assembly,  May  15,  1791,  virtually 
granted  cijual  politiad  ])rivilegC8  to  all  free 
men,  without  re^rard  to  color,  and  this  led  to 
those  btru^'^des  in  bt.  Domingo  which  put  an 
eind  to  slavery  there.  Napoleon  I.  succeetled 
in  restoring  slavery  in  most  of  tlic  French  colo- 
nies, but  failed  in  Ilayli.  In  1815,  during  the 
Hundred  Days,  ho  issued  an  order  for  the  imme- 
diate abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  which  the 
.government  of  Louis  XVill.  reenacted,  and  the 
iVenoh  slaye  trade  ceased  in  1819.  The  con- 
gress of  Vienna  denounced  the  .'ilave  trade. 
After  much  discussion  in  the  reign  of  Louis 
Philippe,  slavery  in  tiie  IFVeneh  colonies  wm 
sboli.--hed  by  the  provisioiifJ  (rovernTucnt  in 
1848,  without  ind«mutj  to  the  masters.  Swe- 
den abolished  slaTery  in  Denmark  in 
1848,  and  Holland  in  1860.  Spain  agreed  in 
1814  to  abolish  the  slave  trade  in  1820.  The 
Netherlands  abolished  it  in  1818,  and  Brazil  in 
1826,  but  the  Brazilians  continued  to  prosecute 
it  notwitbstandinp.  In  1S20  the  United  States 
passed  a  law  declaring;  the  slave  trade  to  ha 
piracy,  but  no  conviction  was  obtained  under 
this  stntuto  until  Nov.  ISGl.  when  Nathaniel 
Gurdou,  master  of  a  vei>sel  called  the  Erie,  was 
Qonviotcd  at  New  York.  A  similar  statnte 
was  passed  by  the  British  parliame  nt  in 

Before  these  statutes,"  says  Mr.  Cobb,  the 
trade  was  held  to  be  legitimate  by  the  subjects 
of  all  countries  not  exjiressly  forbiddinfj  it,  and 
these  statu  ten.  do  not  and  cannot  make  the  of- 
fence piracy,  except  in  dtiseiu  of  these  respee- 
tive  nations."  But  the  trade  by  no  means 
ceased  bccanso  of  tbe.so  vigorous  efforts  made 
for  its  abolition,  which  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  supported  by  tlie  presence  of 
powerful  fleets  on  the  coa.et  of  Afrien,  Tlio 
demand  fur  telavei*  continued  to  bo  great,  and 
the  profits  on  the  oai^oes  of  slaves  that  were 
landed  in  Tarions  pwrts  of  America  were  so 
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many  of  their  veS'Sel.'*.    There  is  fi]-<  >  a  n  ex*. : 
sive  slave  trade  on  the  K  coaat  of  Airica,.  s: 
Zanzibar  is  a  noted  slave  mart.  Slmt-ery,  wlv 
]jrevailed  throughout  Sjianish  America,  i- 
mostly  disappeared  since  the  fall  of  tlie  di^  j 
ion  of  Bpidn,  and  where  it  ensts  the  form  iji 
is  very  mild.    In  Brazil  slavery  is  a  vigo'i  :^ 
institution,  but  there  is  no  wide  distsncti'i:  . 
that  country  between  the  whitefi  and  1 1  j  e  bU  u 
"Bin  sixllia  of  the  population  are  either  nc-^^ 
or  persons  of  mixed  blood,  and  two  fifths 
these  are  slaves.   Tlie  ^'prejudice  of  C4A.C. 
which  is  so  common  in  the  Uidtad  States  . 
unknown  nnder  the  imperial  government  c^f  'L< 
Bragan(^. — The  whole  number  of  ASricma 
taken  for  akres  is  estimated  at  40,000,000,  •  r 
not  quite  100.000  per  annum  since  the  be^ia- 
ning  of  the  trafiio;  bat  for  SO  years  aitertl. 
trade  began,  their  exportation  waa  xerj  Bc- 
ited,  and   probably  not  30,000  were  tair: 
lij  the  Portuguese  between  1444  and  I4^<.. 
Toe  weight  of  the  exportatioii  baa  been  dcr* 
ing  the  years  that  have  elapsed  since  mo^r- 
ments  for  the  abolition  of  the  trade  wt* 
commenced,  the  demand  fur  tropical  pnc^Jw 
having  immensely  increased  in  pr^^c^: 
century.    Some  of  tlic  slaves  were  - 

European  countrieh,  and  it  wu»  supiMtetd  i  

there  were  15,000  in  the  British  w^a«i^f  s: 
the  time  of  the  decision  frf  the  Somerset  ci-r^ 
African  slaves  were  t-aid  to  be  "dispersed 
over  Enrope."    Spain  and  France  took  teat 
of  them,  as  well  as  En^dund.    The  number 
slaves  imported  into  those  British  coio£i» 
which  became  the  United  States  in  177ft,  >^ 
conij  Titcd  at  oOO.OOO  down  to  that  v ear.  .V. 
the  hrst  census,  in  1790,  the  slaves  in  the  U&iiai 
States  nombered  697,897,  all  the  etatee  to 
Massachusetts  (which  then   includeel  Maii^ 
having  some  servile  inhabitants,  though  Ver- 
mont bod  but  17,  snd  New  Hampshire  only  15& 
In  1800  their  number  was  893,041,  slavery  ht^- 
ing  ceased  in  Vermont,  and  but  8  slaves  b^^i^^ 
kll  in  New  Ilampshirc.   The  census  of  It  " 
sitowed  1,191,364  slaves,  there  being  none  ii 
Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  4L*1 
Oitio,  tiie  labt  a  new  state,  created  out  of  Ur- 
ritory  that  was  a  wilderness  in  1776.  In 
the  slaves  nnnd)ered  l.nriS.OSS  ;  in  1830,  2,0t'S.- 
043:  iu  1840,  3,487,405;  in  1860,  3,204,S1S; 
and  in  I860,  8,969,801.— The  feeling  in  tbs 
United  States  was  generally  nvrr-o  to  slaverj 
at  the  time  that  their  national  exii>teuoe  be^ 
and  in  some  of  the  sonthem  states  that  fa^ti 
\va.H  stronper  than  it  was  in  most  of  tlio  r  .  rtL- 
ern  ones.  The  ordinance  of  17S7)  excluding  ik 
bistitnticm  from  the  northowestem  territory,  wt» 
supported  by  southern  men,  and  some  sooiheni 
states  abolished  the  alave  trade  with  Africs 
while  northern  states  continued  to  carry  it  08. 
Vermont  abolished  slavery  in  1777,  before  sU' 
bad  joined  tlie  Union.    Pennsylvania  in  17!*' 
pro\  ided  for  the  gradual  emancipation  of  IivT 
slaves,  of  whom  64  were  still  living  in  1840.  tJ>e 
relics  of  the  8,787  that  sheliad  in  1790.  IaM» 
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0Acbu3ett8  tbd  sapremo  court  declared  that  sla- 
-^-cry  wta  ftbolishra  by  the  act  of  adopting  the 

»tatc  <  ■>•  -titution  of  1780,  which  had  been  so 
■f  ramed  in  one  part  as  to  provide  for  ancli  a  de- 
er Lsion.  Rhode  Island  gradually  emancioated  her 
slavoa,  and  had  bat  5  left  in  1^0;  ana  Connec- 
ticut did  the  same,  having  ITHn  that  year,  and 
f  lavirig  had  2,759  in  1790.  New  York  adopted  a 
frr:id<i:tl  emancipation  act  in  1799,  at  which  date 
•  h^*  had  npwar«l  "f  *2",000  slaves:  and  in  1H17 
eiiQ  passed  another  art  Ueclariug  all  slavci*  free 
on  tne  4tli  of  July,  1  B'Tl.   New  Jersey  pursued 
the  same  course  in  1*<04.  her  slaves  in  17'J0  nuin- 
l>erin?  1 1,4*23,  of  wh' mu  239  were  living  in  1850. 
A  ii^  -Ti.  \roiiuui  wa:<  ^^>1J  :h  a  --laTe  by  the 
Bherirt'  ..i"  F.iyette  co.,  Ponn..  in  lS-2;5,  to  Mti^fy 
a  chiim  for  debt  against  her  on'uer.    That  the 
•oothera  atetea  did  not  imitate  the  fliiianoij>a- 
tion  policy  of  those  of  tlio  northern  part  of  the 
.Americaa  Union^  is  to  be  attributed  to  a  variety 
of  arcanutanoes,  the  principal  of  whioh  wcM 
tbe  ditfereace  of  climat:*  and  the  differenoo  of 
aocial  life  that  existed  between  the  two  sections, 
which  made  slmTery  a  far  more  profitable  in- 
«iustn:il  ir-^tTjtion  in  t!n'  S>)nlh  than  it  rnnld 
«ver  be  made  in  the  North,  where  it  never 
floittrislied,  and  where  In  some  instanees  the 
yourijr  of  slaves  w.      tri  >  en  away.    TIio  iii- 
Teotion  of  the  cuiton  gin  had  a  prodigiooi} 
•flTect  on  the  institution,  as  it  maae  dnrery 
rery  •  -  r  iMc,  and  no  hclj>ed  to  change  that 
Opiniun  which  had  exL-ttod  in  the  South  both 
la  the  colonial  and  in  the  rerolntlonary  titneii, 
and  whii^h,  as  expressed  by  such  men  as  Wanh- 
in_'ton,  JetFerson,  and  Patrick  Henry,  lookod 
to  the  extinction  of  slavery.    Instead  of  that 
Optniori  iiM\\-  prevailing,  slavery  is  upheld  in 
th*»       t'l.^rn     itc^  a?  an  institution  excel- 
lent iM  iu>eh'.  and  to  be  iu  every  way  promot- 
ed and  extended,  eome  of  i:s  >rj  ire  ardent 
friends  going  so  far  indcc  l  r.-i  t  >  ri'lvocn*'  t'lo 
tesjrnpiion  of  the  slavo  ira.'lu  with  .\:rl  :i- 
Tiie  sy-t  .  ii  <■''  American  slavery  «!  v  -;  not  rc- 
semhle  that  of  Greece  or  th.it  of  Ronae,  but 
is  b.VH^  1  on  the  alleged  inferiority  of  the  Afri- 
can ra'  ■?.  Th?  Cireeki  and  the  Romans  enaler* 
cd  white  men  of  all  races  with  whom  they  came 
in  contact,  and  the  modem  nations  of  Europe 
have  done  the  sa'ne  thin?,  thcreni  hniteting 
the  prafMce  of  .\-iia:ic  and  African  communities. 
So  did  the  Borbary  «t.ites.  in  whicli,  notwith* 
■tindtng  their  proximity  to  the  country  of  the 
blacks,  t!icre  were  probably  as  m  .v,y  white  rts 
Colored  slaves.   In  America,  however,  the  idea 
ef  holding  white  men  in  slavery  is  sbhomnt 
to  the  minds  of  the  in'v^t  devoted  sup[»orter3  of 
■lare^.  That  is  the  destiny  of  the  colored  race, 
hi  their  estimation.    Bat,  owini?  to  the  illieit 
am  iI_Mniat:'  >n  of  the  white  and  blark  races 
vbicii  ii  a  concomitant  of  slavery,  there  is  no 
hiconsid.^nible  nnmbcr  of  American  dares  in 
whom  tl.o  prujiortion  of  African  blo<id  is  so 
alight  as  to  be  almost  or  quit^  imperceptible. 
The  aversion  to  color  Ls  m  far  shared  m  the 
non^laveholdin:;  st^it-:-*.  that  in  only  one  nf 
fbsir  nnmber  (Vermont)  are  negroea  entirelf 


the  eauals  of  the  whites  before  the  law;  and 
socially  they  are  eyer3rwhere  treated  as  an  infe- 
rior oasto. — Slavery  has  been  oppoHcd  by  emi- 
nent men  in  America  from  the  beginning. 
Washington,  Jefferson,  Madison,  Franklin,  Jay, 
Hamilton,  and  many  more  of  those  who  took  a 
conspicuous  part  in  Inyiri;?  the  foundations  of 
the  government,  regarded  slavery  as  u  great 
evil,  inconsi^lt•^t  with  the  principles  of  the 
declaration  of  iudependc-nco  and  the  fif.irit  f4 
Christiiiiiily.  They  coulideutly  expected  liiat  it 
woidd  gradually  pass  awi^  before  the  advan- 
cing power  of  civilization  and  fre^df»m ;  and, 
shriukiiig  from  what  they  r^parded  an  insor* 
monntable  obstscles  to  emaneipstion  iu  thsir 
own  time,  they  consented,  in  forrain;:  the  con- 
stitution, to  give  the  system  certain  advuata^ea 
whieh  tii^  hoped  woold  be  temporary,  luid 
therefore  not  dangerous  to  the  stability  <.f  tho 
government,  hocieties  to  promote  the  gradual 
abelitioo  of  slavery  were  fonned  ui  maay  of 
the  states.   The  Pennsylvania  al  olition  socie- 
ty, founded  in  17io,  ia  still  in  existence.  Its 
firat  praddent  was  Benjamin  Franldin,  its  fint 
secretary  Benianiin  Rii-h.    In  1700  it  .>-ent  a 
memorial  to  congress,  bearing  tho  oihcial  sig- 
patore  of  **B«^aaiin  IVaaUin,  president,'*  ask« 
Tii^  that  body  to  ''devise  means  for  removing 
the  inconsistene/  of  alaveijfrom  the  American 
people,"  and  to  ^step  to  the  very  verge  of  its 
jx'wer  for  discouraging  every  species  of  truffic 
in  tho  peraons  of  our  fellow  men.''   The  New 
York  manmnission  society  was  formed  in  17:^, 
John  Jay  being  the  first  pre<>ident,  and  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  his  successor.  Similar  associa- 
tions were  also  formed  in  Connecticut,  Rhode 
Island,  I>elaware,  Maryland,  and  Yiigiida. 
These  societies  exerted  a  strong  influence  in 
favor  of  the  aboUtion  of  slavery  in  several 
northern  States^  In  18t9-'90  the  opponents  of 
!?I;iTerT  mride  a  stem  re*i<tnnco  to  the  admis- 
sion of  Mi--'uri  to  the  Uuiun  oa  a  slave  staUj, 
and  were  d  tipated.    This  event  was  followed 
by  a  period  of  profound  repose  in  regard  to  the 
whole  sutyect.   The  publication,  by  Bfeujaiuin 
Lmdy,  a  Qoaker.  of  a  small  journal  at  Balti- 
more entirlcd  *'  G-.nitis  of  Universal  Em;inr:pa- 
tion,"  was  almost  the  only  visihle  sign  of  op- 
positiOQ  to  slavery  until  William  Lloyd  Gar- 
rison established  '*The  Liberator''  in  Hoe- 
ton,  Jan.  If  1601.    Accepting  the  definition 
American  slavery  fnrmiahed  by  the  statutes  of 
the  slave  sta'e-.  wlii.  h  do  ';kro  tin  slaves  to  be 
" chattel. ^  persfjiiai,  in  tlie  hands  of  their  own- 
ers and  pOBseflflors,  to  all  intents,  eonstmetioiis, 
and  purposes  whatsoever.''  he  ri-n^rted  that 
slavehokiing  was  a  sin  against  God  and  a  crime 
ai^ainst  hnnianity;  that  immediate  emandpa^ 
tion  wa?  tilt-  right  of  c%ery  slave  and  the  duty 
of  every  master.  On  J;m.  1,  1033,  the  firrt 
society  on  thb  iMsis  was  organized  hi  Boston 
by  12  men,  .\rnoId  Buffum,  a  Qiud^er,  being 
president.    The  American  anti-slavery  socdetj 
was  fomn-d  in  Philadtlj.hia  in  Dec.  1833. 
thur  T.appan  being  its  first  presidonL  Tliis 
society  and  its  anxifianes  ezpreaslj  sffinned 
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that  cungrcHs  had  no  right  to  abolish  fllavcry 
in  the  slave  states,  and  thej  asl^ed  for  no  action 
on  the  part  of  the  national  government  that 
had  not,  up  to  that  time,  been  held  to  be  con- 
etitiitional  by  leading  men  of  all  parties  in  ev- 
ery jMirtkm  of  tlio  country.    They  pruuuunccd 
nil  laws  admitting  the  right  of  slavery  to  be 
"before  God  utterly  miU  and  void."  They 
declared  that  their  prmciples  lad  them  ''to  re- 
^et,  and  to  entreat  th«  oppressed  to  reject,  the 
ttse  of  all  carnal  weapons  for  deliverance  from 
bondage their  measures,  they  said,  would  be 
**aach  only  as  the  opposition  of  moral  purity 
to  moral  corruption,  the  destruction  of  error 
by  the  potency  of  truth,  and  the  abolition  of 
■iBTery  by  the  spirit  of  repratanee.*'  By  means 
of  lectures,  newspapers,  trac  ts,  [)ublic  meetinj^s, 
and  petitions  to  ccmgress.  they  produced  an  in- 
tense exoitement  throngnout  the  country,  the 
effects  of  which  were  souu  manifest  in  the  re- 
liprious  sects  and  political  parties.  The  Ameri- 
cau  anti-slavery  society  and  those  affiliated  with 
it  were  oppo^^cd  to  the  formation  of  a  distinct 
anti-j*lavery  political  i>ftrty,  dteminj^  it  wiser 
to  attempt  to  ditfuse  their  principles  among 
the  members  of  all  pMtieB.  In  1840,  on  ao- 
cotmt  of  ditTereucos  Upon  this  and  other  mat- 
ters all'eetiug  the  policy  of  the  movement,  a 
portion  of  the  members  seceded  and  formed 
the  "  American  aud  Foreign  Anti-Slavery  So- 
cietjr."   The  "liberty  party"  was  organized  in 
the  same  year,  mainly  by  the  seeeders  and 
those  in  sympatliy  with  them.    This  party  was 
mostly  absorbed  by  the  ''free  soil  party*'  in  the 
premential  election  of  1848,  thongh  a  small 
number  of  persons,  holding  the  oi>ini(Ui  that 
the  national  government  had  constitutional 
power  to  abolish  slavery  in  every  part  of  the 
oountry,  continued  to  act  together  nnder  the 
name  of  libi-rty  jiarty  until  a  very  recent  pe- 
riod.   The  tree  soil  party  w;is  in  its  turn  ab- 
iorbcd  by  the  republican  party,  which  in  the 
presidential  election  of  IK^G  first  became  the 
exponent  of  the  doctrine  of  slavery  restriction. 
Ill  1644  the  American  anti  slavery  society 
openly  avowed      conviction  that  the  so  i-alled 
(^compromises  of  the  constitution''  were  im> 
moral;  that,  oooseqnenUy,  it  was  wrong  to 
swear  to  support  that  instrument,  or  to  hold 
office  or  vote  under  it.  From  that  time  until 
the  seoesdon  of  the  dave  states,  the  abolition* 
isfs  of  this  school  avowed  it  to  be  tin  ii  o]»ject 
to  effect  a  dissolution  of  the  American  Union 
and  the  organisation  of  a  northern  repubMo 
where  no  slavery  should  exbt.    "The  Amer- 
ican Abolition  Society"  was  formed  in  Boston 
in  1865,  to  promote  the  views  of  those  who 
hold  that  the  national  government  has  eOBfltl* 
tntional  power  to  ab<>li'-h  slavery  in  every  part 
of  the  Union.    The  "  Church  Anti-Slav  crv  So- 
ciety" was  organized  in  1859,  for  tlio  i»urpo9e 
of  convincing  the  American  churches  and  min- 
isters that  sla\  ery  is  a  sin,  and  inducing  them 
to  take  the  lead  in  the  work  of  abolition. 
There  havo  been  f>.'w  slavo  conspiracies  or  in- 
surrections in  the  United  States,  and  the  ser- 


vile population  has  never  produced  any 
of  men  to  bo  compared  with  the  M&roon^ 
the  West  Indies,  who  so  long  baffled  the 
crtions  of  the  whites  to  subdue  them.  Ix 
estimated  that  more  than  30,0U0  Amerl 
slaves,  after  ei»eaping  from  bondage,  bave  fo  .: 
an  asylum  in  Canada.    They  were  aidec 
their  flight  by  opponents  of  slavery  in  the  tr 
states. — ^The  laws  of  tlie  slave  states  for  tL 
rcstrunt  and  goTenunent  of  thoir  aerrile  p : 
ulatious  are  generally  severe,  nnd  are  ItL-u 
on  the  idea  of  the  peiyetuity  of  the  'msL:,- 
tion  of  slavery.  "When  qnestions  arise  u^z 
the  trial  of  an  action  wliich  vi  ill  deteriL 
whether  the  condition  of  slavery  exiata  in  tcj 
individiiid  ease,  the  laws  and  the  ooorts  of 
slave  Htates  generally  assert  a  presumptioL  3 
favor  of  liberty,  and  apply  the  old  maxfr 
Jvra  in  <mni  eoBu  libertaH  dantyarojvm.   E :: 
this  presumption  is  po  far  subject  to  the  gtnert) 
and  prior  presumption  of  slavery  against  evi.r7 
negro,  that  the  latter  presumi*tion  aisu  'Jl< 
burden  of  proof  on  the  claimant  for  £Te«?<3>  .-^ 
When  the  fact  of  slavery  is  established,  it  ii- 
solute.   There  is  uo  such  thing  as  pariLtJ  fn-t- 
dom,  or  imperfect  slavery ;  and  therefore  a  2w- 
quest  or  other  disposition  of  slave?  wLic!:  Viw:- 
ed  or  quohfied  the  rights  of  their  owners,  wt^u-C 
be  wholly  void,  unless  the  qnalUSeation  oooja  | 
he  dealt  with  as  an  independent  provision,  ai-i  I 
as  ^uch  avoided,  leaving  the  bequest  in  furce. 
So  if  partial  payments  ot  the  price  of  freediss 
are  made  to  an  owner,  ho  retains  an  ;;bs'  l:;tc 
right  to  the  whole  of  the  services  of  the  aism 
The  most  general  nde  inrolced  to  detemmt 
wluther  a  person  is  a  slave,  is,  that  the  tLt'it 
of  the  mother  in  this  respect  is  the  titatvt  of 
her  children.   The  question  of  freedom  msj 
be  tried  before  the  courts  in  various  wjiy$. 
ns  by  an  action  of  trespass  and  false  inip.T5- 
onment,  an  action  on  the  ease  iii  the  nature  ef 
ravishment  of  ward,  and  a  special  protseti- 
ing  upon  petition.   The  courts  do  not 
fer  a  person  claiming  freedom  to  be  defe^^rd 
by  sAy  mere  irregularity  of  form,  and  miS 
compel  one  who  claims  him  as  Li-i  >!;iyo  tii 
bring  him  into  court,  to  treat  him  with  Lom&c- 
ity,  and  allow  him  a  reasonable  opportmutj  | 
to  obtain  evidence.    In  one  case  the  claimict 
of  the  alleged  slave  was  compelled  to  pve 
seenrity  that  he  shonld  so  at  li  Wty  nixiO  ^ 
next  term  of  the  court,  that  he  mi>:hf  pror  - 
testimony.  And  although  the  record  beiore 
the  court,  with  the  pleamngs  and  the  poin'j 
made  by  plaintitf  or  defendant,  exliibit  co 
ground  for  a(\judging  the  plaintiff  to  be  frre. 
yet  if  the  court  see  any  such  ground,  they  will 
give  the  plaintiff  tho  benefit  of  it.    Thus  ini 
case  atXow  Orleans,  a  mtdatto  girl  clainu^  her 
freedom  ou  the  ground  that  her  mother  W4S 
ftee.   Tills  fact  was  not  made  out;  but  it  ap- 
pearing that  her  owner  had  sent  her  to  France, 
there  to  learn  the  Jirt  of  hair-dressing,  the  court 
held  that  this  made  her  free,  Justice  Mattliew^ 
saying:  "  Every  thing  which  may  properly  be 
done  in  fatortm  lit/trtutU  should  be  do&c^ 
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W9m  to  Botfee  fketo  ci»  Am      record.^  The 

prosuniption  of  law  tigainst  a  ntgro  that  he 
IS  a  sla\'e,  exisis  only  iti  favor  of  one  claim* 
Ing  the  netrro  as  his  property,  and  it  Is  mid  to 
ap{>Iy  only  II  *li  •  pure  negro,  and  to  be  destroy- 
ed bj  4QJ  mitigiiog  of  white  blood.  Boles  of 
eridetice  hiTO  sometlmei  been  qualified  or  Ms- 

fendod  in  favor  of  one  claiminfr  to  be  frco; 
at  the  sapreme  court  of  the  United  States  has 
refased  to  do  tbi9.  It  seems  not  to  be  setded 
what  damnges  may  be  pivcn  to  a  successful 
claimant  of  liberty;  bat  the  prevailing  rule 
places  thLi  matter  within  the  power  of  the  jury. 
— A  slave  hts  DO  power  to  make  any  valid  con- 
tract whut<»rer.  Ho  may  however  act  as  the 
a?ent  of  a  free  man,  and  so  bind  his  principal. 
I^ves  are  looked  upon  as  persons  by  the  crim- 
inal law.  They  have  no  diroct  remedy  for  in- 
juries sustained  by  them  from  a  stranger;  but 
their  owner  may  reoover  damages  mm  the 
wron?  doer,  not  only,  as  it  «ieems,  to  secure  the 
owner  from  loss,  bat  for  the  protection  of  the 
slave.  For  iiynriM  received  ftom  the  owner 
the  slave  has,  generally  speakincr,  no  remedy 
whatever;  but  in  noma  states  there  are  statu- 
tory provisions  in  his  behalf  In  Yin^nia  it 
has  been  di-tinctly  held  tbit  an  indictment 
oeanot  be  sustained  agaiu.st  a  master,  or  even  a 
litrer,  tar  the  esceedre  and  emel  beating  of  a 
slave;  hnt  it  ha:^  al^o  been  hold  in  that  state, 
that  when  the  wilful  and  exoessivo  whipping 
of  a  sbve  censed  bte  death,  althongli  mere 
was  no  intent  to  kill,  it  was  murder  in  the  first 
degree*  (7  (irattan,  673.)  For  torts  committed 
by  a  slaTC,  his  owner  is  answerable  in  daraaiKee. 
If  lie  cr^rnniits  an  offence  puninhsble  with 
death,  and  is  executed,  his  value  is  paid  to  the 
owner  from  the  state  treasury.  As  a  slave 
who  runs  away  is  considered  us  stealing  hhn- 
self,  the  common  rule  of  law  applies,  and  no 
person  can  acqufre  property  in  him,  even  by 
buying  him  from  a  third  party,  innocently  and 
for  value.  As  a  slave  can  make  no  contract, 
so  his  contract  with  his  master  is  not  binding 
OQ  hie  master;  nor  can  he,  while  a  slave,  ap- 
pear R<«  ft  suitor,  in  a  conrt  eitlier  of  law  or 
equity,  to  enforce  any  contract  ^aiuBt  any 
peiaoMB.  He  cannot  take  by  deeoent  nor  by 
ptirchase,  nnlc^*'  freedom  accompany  the  gift 
of  property ;  and  a  bequest  to  a  free  person  in 
trmt  w  a  slave  is  void.  As  a  general  mle, 
slaves  are  considered  personal  chattels,  al- 
though in  some  instances  they  are  d^endible 
as  real  estate.  How  far  a  contract  made  by  a 
slave  may  be  valid,  when  it  h  made  with  the 
consent  of  the  master,  is  not  certain.  In  Loui- 
tfana,  tt  is  aud,  tbe  maiter  may  me  on  eneh  a 
contract,  as  for  example  on  a  note  given  to  his 
elavo.  In  South  Carolina  their  incapacity  to 
eontreet  aeems  to  be  so  complete,  that  it  een* 
not  be  helped  even  by  the  master's  consent  to 
the  contract,  i^o  if  a  slave  receives  a  gift  or 
mikee  a  pnrehase,  the  general  nde  is,  thi|t  it 
becctmes  the  property  of  tlio  ma;iter  at  once. 
If  a  slave  finds  property  and  gives  it  away,  the 
master  of  the  slave  may  dmm  fhe  property 


ftom  fbe  donee.  In  Alalbamn,  a  nefro  mp» 

posed  to  be  free,  bnt  in  fact  a  slave,  buuplit  his 
own  daughter,  and  then  gave  her  a  deed  of 
emancipation :  wherenpon  tiie  owner  of  the 

slave  claimed  the  girl  as  hb  property.  The 

anestion  presented  to  the  court  was  whether 
!ie  slave  was  to  be  governed  asto  his  rights  by 

the  Roman  law  of  slavery,  which  denied  *  ■  t'lC 
slave  the  power  of  acquiring  and  transferring 
property,  or  by  the  EngUsh  law  of  viUenage, 
which  permitted  a  villein  to  acquire  property 
subject  to  the  claim  of  his  lord,  but  to  transfer 
it  by  good  title  before  the  lord  daimed  it  The 
precise  question  was  not  determined,  the  girl 
beinjr  declared  free  on  other  gr^nnd* ;  but  the 
decided  tendency  of  the  law  seems  to  l>e  to  ap- 
ply to  the  $tatu»  of  the  slave  the  Roman  rather 
thjm  t!io  English  law.  In  Loui-nnna,  and  we 
believe  in  that  state  only,  a  contract  made  by 
a  slave  with  his  master  for  his  own  emancipa- 
tion is  held  to  be  valid  and  enforcible  by  the 
slave;  and  it  seems  now  to  be  tbe  law  general- 
ly, although  it  was  once  otherwise,  that  a  con- 
tract made  on  jrood  consideration,  lu'twoen  the 
master  and  a  third  person  for  the  benefit  of  a 
slave,  may  be  enforced  by  the  third  person,  and 
that  9]>eci!ic  perfl:)nnance  will  be  Compelled  by 
a  court  of  equity. — Bj  the  Roman  law  a  slave 
had  a  oendB  mnited  right  of  property;  and 
whatever  he  po^-^'ssed  was  called  hi 
This  rule  has  some  exist^ioe  in  our  states  where 
■Iaveryezist8,andespeeial1jin  LooWana.  Tbe 
word,  as  somewhat  vajmely  defined  in  the  civil 
code  of  Louisiana,  means  the  sum  of  money  or 
nortion  of  movable  goodt  wbldh  tiie  master 

na.s  seen  fit  to  allow  the  slave  to  hold.  Tljia 
right  to  his  vcctdium  plainlv  depends  on  the 
maBter*s  pre^ons  consent.  Alter  such  conaent, 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  master  can  by 
witlidrawal  of  his  consent  destroy  the  slave's 
right;  but  the  anthorities  are  not  clear  upon 
this  point.  It  haa  been  held  in  South  Carulina, 
that  if  a  master  permit  his  slave  to  hire  him- 
self out  upon  condition  of  paying  him  certain 
stipulated  wages,  all  he  makes  and  saves  be- 
yond his  wnire^  shall  be  at  his  own  disposal. 
Whether  this  is  law  everywhere  may  not  be 
certain;  but  it  is  tbe  mdvenal  us4ige.  In 
Louisiana,  by  law,  slaves  are  entitled  to  the 
fruits  of  their  labor  on  Sundays,  and  their  mas- 
ters must  remunerate  them  if  they  emploiy 
them.  In  the  other  states,  Sundays  and  cer- 
tain other  holidays  are  allowed  them  by  cus- 
tom, and  on  these  days  Uiey  often  earn  money 
by  work.  Their  masters  have  a  kind  of  right 
of  preemption,  and  may  compel  their  labor, 
but  pay  tnem  what  they  could  earn  elsewhere. 
Tliis  custom  is  nnivor-al.  and  in  some  places  it 
may  have  become  so  fixed  and  ascertained  as 
to  have  tiie  force  and  sanction  of  -law  t  bnt, 
with  the  exception  above  stated  of  Louisiana, 
it-  probably  r<»ita  upon  the  mere  liberality  and 
consent  of  tbe  maBter.--4)f  the  marriage  of 
slaves  it  is  difficult  to  speak  with  po-ltive  cer- 
taintv.  The  prevailing,  if  not  universal,  rule 
woaU  Mtm  to  be,  that  the  Incapaeity  of  a  dave 
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to  make  a  yalld  eontract  extends  to  the  con- 
tract of  marriaffc.    It  lias  iiKlt  i  d  been  distinct- 
ly heid  that  the  miirria-f  u>ii;il  in  these  Rtutes, 
wbteh  is  only  cohabitation  with  consent  of  the 
master,  is  not  a  loiral  iiiariin?e.  ('h.-iiicelldr 
Kent,  quoting  from  tliii*  ease,  a]>peartt  to  refer 
the  invalidity  of  the  marriaite  to  the  want  of 
legal  formalities;  but  in  the  same  ra'^e  it  is  put 
on  the  ground  uf  their  entire  inability  to  coq- 
tract  There  are  ftatntM  which  speak  of  their 
marriaLTi'.  but  not  in  stich  a  way  as  to  declare 
their  marriages  l^al,  oud  attended  with  the 
legal  incidents  of  marriage.  Even  in  Lonisiana 
Buch  a  marriage  is  held  to  be  a  moral  marriapo. 
btit  to  produce  no  civil  effect  whatever,  because 
bluves  are  deprived  of  all  civil  righta.   So  fkr 
M  the  law  or  the         on  this  subject  can  be 
ascertained,  a  slave  cannot  a?  a  mnrricd  per- 
son commit  adultery  or  polygamy,  nur  be  lield 
liable  on  a  wife^s  contracts  or  for  necesHariei 
snpplicd  to  her,  nor  bo  mndo  ii\cuinj»ott-nt  as  a 
witueea  on  the  ground  of  the  rcluliuii  uf  mar- 
riage. Kcnr  does  it  appear  that  any  consent  of 
the  innstor  t  an  mnko  tiiis  marriii^'i-  l»-;,':il.  if  it 
do  not  have  the  force  of  emancipation.  And 
as  what  is  csUed  the  marriage  of  the  slave  rests 
wholly  on  tho  masfi  rV  <  onscnt,  there  is  nothing 
In  the  kw  to  prevent  kiin  from  revoking  his 
consent,  annnllmg  the  marriage,  and  separating 
the  juirtii  — The  emancii'ation  of  a  slave  is  de- 
fined to  bo  the  donation  to  the  slave  of  his  value. 
As  when  a  slave  U  eniiincipated  hy  will,  his 
freedom  is  a  8|)ecific  legacy  to  him,  so  a  bequest 
of  property  to  a  slave  by  his  owner  implies  and 
operates  emancipatiou.  Any  person  may  eman- 
cipate who  if  he  did  not  might  hold  the  dare; 
and  therefore  one  who  has  held  a  slave  so  long 
that  bis  original  owner  is  barred  from  claiming 
him  by  a  statute  of  limitations,  may  give  the 
slave  the  l)enLfit  of  the  statnto  hy  emancipa- 
tion.  But  the  riglitful  owner,  wliuse  claim  is 
thns  barred,  cannot  emancipate  the  slave.  The 
Tncthod  of  emancipation  is  ii^nnlly  n  ^rulatcd  by 
statutea,  and  their  provisions  on  this  point  differ 
in  different  states.  One  rule  seems  to  be  uni- 
versal :  the  emancipation  is  inetfectual  until 
the  final  and  consummatiug  act,  whatever  that 
may  be,  is  done;  and  nntil  then  the  master 
may  revoke  Ids  consent  and  annul  all  that  has 
been  done,  and  no  inchoate  right  is  vested  in 
the  slave  which  even  a  court  of  equity  will  rec- 
ognize. An  emancipation  may  bo  made  to  tako 
effect  on  a  contingency.    Tims,  if  a  slave  is  be- 
q!i.  rithnl  on  conditiuu  that,  il  tlie  lo;:atuo  takes 
"kL  of  tiio  state,  or  sells  him.      shall  be 
free,  by  either  of  tiiese  acts  the  slave  becomes 
free  at  onoe.   As  there  can  be  no  i)artial  sla- 
Tory,  so  there  can  be  no  partial  or  imperfect 
emancipation.    ITciir.'.  if  tbo  emancipation  bo 
on  conditions  subt^cquent  to  the  act,  the  condi- 
tions are  void,  beoanse  wb«i  the  slave  is  mann- 
mittcd  bo  brrotuos  aVi^nlntoly  free.  Slaves 
cannot  bo  emancipated  to  the  prejudice  of  exist- 
ing creditors;  and  sudi  raannmiM<m  would  be 
as  void  as  tlio  disposal  of  any  other  j»roi>erty 
hy  an  insolvent  owner  to  the  iiyurjr  of  his 


creditors.  The  widow^s  right  of  dower  itt. 

slaves  may  also  be  an  obstruction  tc»  a  m; 
mii^sion  by  will,  unless  provision  bo  luaiue  tc 
compensate  ber  out  of  other  nro]>erty.  fbttt 
validity  of  emancipation  must  always  be  detc-r- 
mined  by  the  laws  of  the  state  in  vvLiih  tt^ 
slave  is  residing  at  the  time  with  tho  con^^^mS 
of  the  owner.   In  nearly,  pcrliajx*;  quite,  all  t_t.t 
states  now  permitting  slavery,  the  eiiianeipar 
tion  of  davea  Is  restricted  and  enovmbered  by 
varions  provision*;,  intended   to  prevent  tl-e 
{presence  iu  tho  state  of  a  free  block  popnlatacwt 
^Beside  th^jroTd. peeuUum,  another  fiknM  la 
a(loj)ted  in  Louisiana  from  the  Kon  an  civzl 
law,  that  of  $tatu-libcr.    By  tbia  jdirase 
meant  a  itenKm  now  a  slave,  bnt  entitled  tx.- 
freedom  at  some  future  time.    Thin  law  term 
is  not,  po  far  m  we  know,  used  in  tLe  >tntut«« 
of  other  sitaici ;  but  iLLs  condition  cxi&ta  every- 
where, and  tho  law  or  usage  rcgulAtin^  it 
seems  to  be  mm  b  tlie  same  elsewhere,  iu  many 
points  ut  least,  thai  iL  is  in  Louitoana.  ^tatu^ 
liberi  are  capable,  in  Lonisiana,  of  taking  prop> 
erty  l»y  bcqne<'t  or  donation,  but  not  by  irilieri- 
tance ;  and  such  property  belonging  to  a.  ttaiw- 
Ubernau/t  be  taken  care  of  for  him  hj  m  eorator 
or  ptiardian.    If  lie  die  before  be  bet  c  nu  free* 
the  gift  reverts  to  the  donor.  It  hoi  been  Leid 
that  the  mastw  of  a  ataiU'Uber  will  not  be  r«>- 
ptrained  by  n  eonrt  vf  eqnity  from  taking  him 
out  of  the  state,  in  the  abseuoc  o£  a  statutory 
prohibition.  Tlie  Mmdttion  of  €be  children  of 
a  ffdtu-Jiln  rn  bas  received  much  attention  from 
the  courts.    It  has  been  urged  upon  tliom,  that 
although  tho  slave  mother  has  a  vested  right 
to  become  free  at  a  certain  time,  yet  fcbe  may 
never  bo  free  becansc  she  may  die  Ix.  fori-  tl.^t 
time,  and  iij  only  a  .slave  until  the  tiiuie  i^iuee 
which  is  to  make  her  free,  and  therefore  sba 
must  commvmicate  to  her  children  who  are 
born  before  that  time  ber  own  conditiua.  and 
they  are  aa  completely  slaves  as  if  tlte  mother 
wore  never  to  be  free:  and  tlie<t  \  low  s  b.iTe 
prevailed  with  tho  courts,  and  such  Ls  the  nds 
of  law  which  seems  now  to  be  establif>b«d.  Il 
ban  been  held  indeed  that  where  one  beqnouthg 
or  grants  a  slave,  to  become  free  in.  J'uium, 
with  an  express  provision  tihwt  ber  rbildren 
born  in  the  intirini  shall  be  free,  cither  at 
birth  or  when  she  is  tree,  this  provision  is  void. 
Bnt  statntea  have  made  sncb  cbildren  free  in 
at  least  three  states.  Maryland,  Virginia,  and 
Louisiana;  and  in  the  last  mentioned  $.tate  all 
children  of  a  ttutu-libtra,  born  after  she  be- 
comes entitled  to  her  future  freedom,  are  free 
at  the  time  which  u  onld  make  ber  t'l \  e.  wheth- 
er she  be  then  living  or  dead.    Il"  tln  i-e  W  a 
grant  of  manumission  to  a  slaxe  i  >  -  rving  a 
right  to  service  for  a  certain  time,  if  the  whole 
instrument  does  itui  amoimt  to  a  omuuinissjon, 
it  has  no  force ;  if  it  is  amannraMon,  then  the 
reservation  is  void,  because  the  f man.  ip.«i Thin 
must  be  complete  and  entire  or  uotliiug. — Uno 
incddent  which  attends  the  condition  of  slavefj. 
is  tho  disqiialifiention  of  a  ^-lave  as  n  witne-v 
in  any  case  in  which  his  testimony  may  a^Be^ 
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the  righto  of  ft  fr«e  ▼liite  man.  TbisluMbMa 

dofcndeJ  as  the  rule  of  tlie  common  law,  on 
this  gruuad  tUat  only  tbo  Ireemao,  or  a  liber 
iffjiilii  h»mOj  WM  deemed  ^^oweeworth;*' 
an  i  al*o  upon  tlio  ^;llI>I»o^^■(l  inability  of  the 
negro  to  comprebend,  or  hU  wUlingoees  to 
be  bound  by,  the  obligations  of  an  oath.  And 
in  some  of  the  states  iu  which  slavery  has  no 
existence,  this  disqualification  seems  still  to 
Attach  u>  the  negro.    The  Roman  civil  law  is 
■aid  by  Htibar  to  have  asserted  that  te^tit 
homo  liher       dehet ;  and  so  it  seems  to  have 
been  also  iu  irrecce.  By  the  French  civil  code, 
a  dvmtfti'j'ii;  which  word  means  muoh  the 
same  a^  thr  jihra^?e  *•  menial  servant."'  i'^.nndor  a 
guasi  di^uaiitication,  although  a  pudicial  court 
nas  the  power  at  its  oirn  ^Mcretion  of  receiv- 
ing hi^  to-timony.    This  ride  rests,  in  some 
of  the  states  permitting  slavery,  ou  positive 
cmaetments,  and  in  others  on  tuuffo  and  deel- 
gioiis;  and  in  them,  and  lii  Oliio.  Indiana,  Illi- 
nois, and  Jowa,  the  dis<]^aalilicatiou  oxkts  by 
■tatnte  in  fhe  ease  of  emancipated  ahives  or 
free  persons  of  color.    Beside  the  gt  in  i  al  ex- 
ception in  the  case  of  suits  where  slaves  or  free 
persons  of  color  are  the  only  parties,  some 
others  c\ist,  which,  however,  do  not  so  much 
odmit  tin-  tf>tim(>nTof  slave?,     permit  the  use 
of  dccliiruiiuiis  lu^e  hy  ihcui,  on  the  ground 
that  they  are  facts.    Thus,  if  a  white  person 
refer-i  to  a  neirpn  for  informati«nr.  tliul  inf<»rtna- 
tion  may  be  given.    Su  a  wliitc  pcrdKii  tnay 
•llepe,  in  his  defenoe,  that  he  acted  on  iufur- 
mation  rondvcd  from  a  negro,  and  iIkii  the 
particulars  thereof  may  be  stated,    it,  how- 
erer^  an  aetioo  exist  agidnst  ft  white  man, 
founded  on  llio  allci:'--il  ill  treatment  of  a  slave 
by  his  owner,  or  by  any  other  white  man, 
adtber  the  testimony  of  the  negro  ii^nred  nor 
of  any  other  nojrro  can  he  reci  ivod. — Fromiho 
colonial  times  there  has  been  a  very  general 
dispodtion  to  prohibit  the  education  of  alayes. 
Thus,  in  1740,  an  act  of  tlie  colony  of  South 
Carolina  ]>rovided  that  "  whereas  the  having 
slaves  taught  to  write,  or  suffering  them  to  be 
employed  in  writing,  may  be  attended  with 
jrrefit  inconvcnionce-,''  instruction  or  employ- 
ment of  this  kind  ii  punished  by  a  iiuuof  X'luu ; 
end  in  1770  a  offlilar  aot  was  paaaed  in  Geor- 
fria.    Tlie  isarnc  nile  is  now  very  generally  in 
force,  by  statute  or  decision,  iu  the  Hiatvs 
permitting  dSTery.  But  it  is  not  so  oniver- 
aal,  nor  so  much  rc^rarded  in  fart,  n<  tbo 
disqualification  of  a  slave  as  a  witttv8». — We 
haTe  drawn  this  abstract  of  the  law  of  slafery 
frnrn  decided  ea>cs  far  more  than  from  statutes, 
for  these  are  very  few  and  generally  of  narrow 
scope.  But  the  law  of  slavery,  as  ascertained 
from  jurisprudence,  which  for  the  rno>t  part 
lias  done  little  more  than  recogniM  aud  euforco 
usages,  is  very  much  the  same  to  all  the  states 
in  which  slavery  is  recognized  bylaw;  with 
the  partial  exception  of  Louisiana,  where  the 
lioman  civil  law  colors  if  it  does  not  govern, 
not  this  subject  only,  but  the  general  munici- 
pal law  of  the  state.->-Xhe  ooUwiiation  of 


emancipated  American  slaves  in  Africa  has  been 

earncstiT  advocated.  The  oniony  of  Liberia  was 
founded  in  1 820,  under  American  patronage,  and 
it  has  been  recognized  by  France  and  En^and. 
(See  CoLoxizATiitN  Society,  and  LmsBiA.)  The 
colony  of  Sierra  Leone  was  founded  by  Eng- 
land in  I7B7,  being  composed  of  American 
Bluves  w  ho  liad  joined  her  llaj?  under  promises 
of  freedom.  Slavery  continues  to  flourish  in 
the  island  of  Cuba,  and  in  the  other  rtsmuanta 
of  the  Spanish  colonial  poaoaaslons,  and  the 
shivo  trade  is  all  but  openly  carried  '>n  l  etwccn 
AiVft  a  .lud  that  island. — blavery  bcguu  in  Rus- 
sia 1,000  years  ago,  at  the  time  usoaUy  assigned 
for  the  origin  of  the  empire.  Domestic  chat- 
tels were  created  from  prLsouers  taken  in  war, 
or  were  purchased  abroad.  Probably  it  wae 
the  nobles,  the  r!(  )i.  'ho  higher  ofluial^,*'  says 
Gurowski,  who  tin»t  established  chattels  (jraSs) 
otttt^hmdsaatilleri.  IVomtheseorigiimted, 
beside  the  rah,  the  kricposftwi  lh"I"j>,  *  a  serf 
strengthened  or  chained  to  his  master,'  kriatok 
signifying  *  strong,'  *  streni?tliene<V  'attaNmed 
by  force' — kriqmU  'stronj;l)old.' »Vc.  Aecord- 
in^  to  the  laws  collect^  or  enacted  by  Vladi- 
mir and  Yaroslav  fai  the  10th  and  11th  cen- 
turies, rob  and  triepottnoi  kholop  wore  the 
descendants  of  prisoners  of  war.  or  of  tho«» 
who  were  bought  as  bluvus  and  imported  as 
such  into  Bussia,  and  also  the  deaeeodanto  of 
those  who  unconditionally  married  n  "slavo 
woman;  while  the  pubiie,  grand-ducal  tiinvcs 
or  mis  were  condemned  criminals."  Ser&ge 
was  not  estaldish.d  in  lius^  until  toward  tho 
close  of  the  17th  century.  In  1718  the  census 
officiala  of  Peter  flie  Greet  retnmed  all  the 
serfe  livinir  on  {crivate  estates  as  chattels,  tlius 
makingtbem  slaves  by  a  few  strokes  of  the 
pen.  The  peeaanta  in  the  imperial  domaUm 
were  projterly  returned  m  serf?,  and  their  con- 
dition was  for  better  than  that  of  the  peasants 
on  prirate  estates,  aa  the  latter  coold  be  and 
were  sold  apart  from  the  land  to  which  they 
belonged,  and  the  fortunes  of  which  they  had 
a  legal  right  to  share.  When  the  Russian  sov- 
ereigns gave  estate  to  persons  whom  they 
wore  desirous  to  reward  «.r  to  bribe,  they 
nuidc  use  of  tho  crown  domaiius,  uud  the  &crlk 
transferred  with  the  estates  became  chattels; 
nn  l  the  amount  of  land  thus  made  o\  cr  to 
pavau  owners  was  very  large  during  the  SO 
years  that  followed  tii  '  r  risoa  Of  171<»— Oalll- 
arine  II.,  in  an  c«[.ecial  manner,  was  most 
lavish  in  granting  lands — the  increase  of  the 
nnmber  of  chattel  sUres  was  oonrespoadingly 
great.  Ah  xandv  r  I.  .'^onsht  to  exempt  the 
serls  in  such  transters,  and  Kieholas  did  ex- 
empt them  in  making  granto  of  eatatee;  and 
he  also  provided  that  no  rural  conununes 
Siom  tiie  domaios  should  be  granted  to  pri- 
vate persona,  When  the  ehattd  serf  entered 
the  army  ho  became  free  as  against  his  mas- 
ter ;  but  the  long  tenii  of  his  military  service 
and  the  various  and  dau;;erous  character  of 
that  service,  left  him  but  little  prosjHfct  of  over 
deriving  any  penoaal  benefit  from  the  aot  of  his 
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MUftncipatlon.   (See  Sbrf«.)   Should  the  pro  Saale,  and  finaUr,  after  the  dcstnicti&n  of  tL« 
Jeot  ot  emancipation  of  the  reigning  czar  huc-  empire  of  the  Hans,  8.  aeroes  the  Danut»e  over 
oeed,  slavery  and  serfdom  will  soon  be  at  an  end  the  territories  of  modem  Turkey  and  Gneee. 
throughout  tlie  R-i^^ian  empire.    The  follow-  "With  this  extension  the  vnitj  of  the  rsc* 
ing  are  some  oi  ihc  most  important  modern  ceased,  and  they  fcjilit  into  a  number  of  trib«-«, 
workaon  the  Bobject  of  slavery :  Thomas  Clark-  separated  from  each  other  by  political  or>rat.i- 
son,  '•History  of  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  zation  and  different  diHlecfs.    In  the  claA^ific^- 
Tratlo"' (London,  ISOii) ;  George  Stn-ud,  "  Laws  tiun  of  the  Slavic  nations,  a  boandles^  confn- 
relative  to  Slavery"  (Philadelphia.  1H27) ;  Wil-  e^ion  reigned  among  the  earlier  historians  and 
liam  Blair,  "An  Inquiry  ir!to  tl.t  State  of  Sla-  j/hilologists;  but  tho  eminent  Sla\ ic  l,,>Ijir> 
very  among  the  Romans  (iuiuiburgb,  1882);  I>olirov6ky,Eupitar,and!>cbafarikbave brou^ri^ 
L.  M.  OhO{  "Appeal  in  Behalf  of  thct  Claw  li^ht  into  the  chaos.   According  to  tbeir  Ti«w 
of  .\mi  noans  called  Africans"  fHoston,  1^33);  the  9\:r-  \  ni  r  divided  into  the  eastern  and  w€*t- 
Theodore  Weld,  "American  Slavery  as  It  is"  cm  or  south-eastern  and  north-western  Btetm, 
(New  York,  18S6);  WUUuii  Jay. "  A  view  of  the  The  fonner  of  these  contilBa  ^re«  braSkclies : 
Action  of  the  Federal  Govern  II  tit    ti  Slavery"  1,  the  Russians.  \\]jo  arc  Mibdivided  into  Rt*- 
(New  York,  1888) ;  Darid  Trumbull^  "  Cuba,  aiana  and  Rusuiaka  or  Kuthcnians  (chiefly  in  .S 
with  Noticea  of  Porto  Hico  and  the  Slare  Trade**  E.  Oaltda  and  N.  E.  Hmigary) ;  2,  the  Ilfyrico- 
(London,  1840) ;  Richard  ITildreth,  "Despotism  Servian  branch,  comprising  the  Servians  proper, 
in  America"  (Boston,  1840);  W.  Adam,  "The  the  Ka.scians,  Raitzi,  or  Hnngarian  Serb?,  tie 
I^iw  and  Custom  of  Slavery  in  Hritish  India"  Bosnians,  Montenegrins,  Slavonians,  l>iilina- 
^oston,  1840);  William  (ioodell,  "Slavery  tiana,  Croatian?,  and  Sloventzi,  Vindes,  or  Sty- 
and  Anti-Slavery"  (New  York.  1843);  Wallon,  rian  Wends;  8,  the  Bulgarian  brancli.     Ti  e 
Hiitoirf  deVetclatage  dam  Vantiqtiite  (Paris,  north-western  stem  comprises:  1,  the  Lvc  lii.ia 
1647);  Fuller  an<l  Wayland,  "Domestic  Sla-  or  Polish  branch,  to  which  belong  the  J^«'K^ 
very"  (New  York,  1W7) ;  Copier,  "  A  History  the  Slavic  h^ilesians,  and  an  isolated  tribe  in 
of  Slarcry"  (London,  1852);  llorace  Mann,  the  Prussian  province  of  Pumerania  called  Ka*- 
Slavery,  letters  and  Bpeeehes**  (Boston,  sabee;  9,  the  Cecho-Slovakian  braneh,  wbfek 
1852);  John  Fletcher,  "Studies  on  Slavery"  embraces  the  iJohemians.  ifftravinrr^.  nnd  ?b'- 
(Natcbex,  1852) ;  "  The  Pro-Slavery  Argu-  vaks  in  N.  W.  Hungary ;  and  3,  iJbe  Sorabo- 
ment"  (Charleston,  1688);  F.  L.  Olmsted,  Wendie  branch,  oontunlng  the  remnants  of 
"The  Seaboard  Slave  States,"  "A  Journey  tbe  Slavi  of  N.  Ccrmany.    A  larpe  rnmibt  r  •  f 
through  Texas,"  ^*A  Journey  in  the  Back  Slavic  einnires  have  perished  in  £ucccs^k>n,  as 
Country, *'  and  "The  Cotton  Kingdom"  (New  those  of  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Poland  ;  and 
York,  18.")4-'G1) ;  the  Rev.  All>ert  Barnes.  "An  at  tlie  beginning  of  the  19th  century  only 
Inquiry  into  the  Scripture  Views*  of  Slavery"  one,  Kussia,  was  left,  beside  which,  however, 
(Philadelphia,  1855) ;  the  Rev.  Nehemlah  Ad-  Servia  and  Montenegro  mamtaln  a  semi-inde- 
ams,  "  A  South  Side  View  of  Slavery"  (Bos-  pendent  position. — In  modem  times  a  Paa- 
ton.  1«55>;  George  Fitzhugh,  "Sociology  for  plavic  movement,  aiming  at  a  closer  union  of 
the  Sontii  ■  (Richmond,  1855);  Prichard,  "The  all  Slavic  tribes,  has  arisen  and  gained  consid- 
MTatund  History  of  Man"  (Ix)ndon,  1855);  Ar-  arable  political  importance.    One  of  the  fir*t 
thnr  Ibli's,  "The  Spanish  Conquest  in  Amer-  publicly  to  advocate  it  \\  as  the  rerbo-Slovatliin 
ica,  and  its  Relation  to  the  History  of  Slavery,"  poet  Kollar,  who  in  a  Slavic  i>erii>dical  t»{  Uan- 
Ito.  (London  and  New  York,  1856-'C0) ;  W'es-  gary,  entitled  ffrmihk,  pnbli^ed  an  addreae  to 
ton,  "  Progress  of  Slavery  in  the  United  States"  all  the  Slavi,  urging  them  to  drop  their  nmner- 
(Washington,  1857);  T.  B.  R.  Cobb,  "An  In-  ous  family  fends,  to  consider  tliemselvea  as  on* 

3uiry  into  the  Law  of  Negro  Blaveiy"  (Phila-  great  nation,  and  their  related  languages eseen* 

ciphia  and  Savannah,  IRHB) ;  Gnrowski,  **81lk  tially  as  one.    The  idea  was  sei/cd  upon  w'rh 

very  in  History"  (New  York,  1860).  eagerness  by  the  Bohemians  and  otlicr  iSlavi 

SLAV!  <m  theSTavIe  languages,  fiU>t>en«^  of  Anstrta,  who  by  aneh  a  Pansbvie  organua- 

vianir,  which  is  now  commonly  derived  from  tion  hoped  to  prevent  their  T-eint'  ab-^orbcd  by 

tloro  or  »i4»c0y  word;  hence,  "peoples  of  one  the  German  and  Uungarixm races.  It  LasaiQce 

tongue"),  one  of  the  most  nmnerons  and  pow-  gamed  great  strength  ra  Anstria  by  the  en> 

orful  groups  of  nations  of  the  Indo-Germanic  doavors  of  Sehafarik,  Palacky,  G^.  and  other 

race,  oocvipying  at  present  nearly  the  whole  of  eminent  8lavists,  and  has  also  found  many  dis- 

easteru  Europe  and  parts  of  northern  Asia,  tinguished  advocates  in  Poland  and  Russia,  in 

They  seem  to  have  anciently  heen  included  in  literary  as  well  as  in  ])oliticaI  circ  les.    From  a 

the  names  of  the  Scythians  and  Sarraotians.  federative  union  of  all  Slavi  under  a  democratic 

Early  Roman  writers  refer  to  thu  Slavi  under  form  of  governmeut  to  a  union  under  the  scep- 

the  names  of  tlie  Venedi  (Vindes)  and  the  treof  the  czar,  every  posaible  form  of  future 

Servian<,  both  of  which  still  dcsifrnatc  branch-  organization  has  found  more  or  les<  able  ami 

es  of  the  race.   In  the  most  ancient  times  to  more  or  less  open  advocates,  the  movcnient 

which  ttie  history  of  the  Blavi  as  snob  can  be  bdng  principally  fostered  by  Russian,  and  ao- 

traced.  their  seats  were  around  and  near  the  cording  to  circumstances  also  !    A  stri;<n,  in- 

Carpathian  mountains,  whence  they  spread  N.  fluence.   In  the  Sianc  congresh  ut  i'rague,  as* 

toward  tha  Battio,  W.  toward  the  Elbe  and  lembled  in  the  spring  of  ISM,  the  revoIntioiiBix 
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element  previ^ladf  I«td!iig  to  «  bloodj  oonfltot 

with  the  Austrian  troops  under  Windiscliirrfitz, 
aud  the  severe  perseoution  of  vMiont  members 
of  the  congress.  The  opening  of  the  AutriMi 
provincial  diots  and  central  Itekhtrath  in  1861 
was  productive  of  new  Panslavic  manifesta- 
tions.  The  aggregate  nmnber  of  the  Slavi  was 
estimated  bj  Schafarik  20  years  mjo  at  abont  80,- 
000,00  ),  of  whom  about  89,000,000  were  Rus- 
sians, 13.000,000  Rusniaks  or  Ruthenians,  10,- 
000,0' HI  rolesfincludingSilesiansandKiktsuhes), 
4,500,000  Boliemians  and  Moravians,  3,500,000 
Bulgarians,  2,800,000  Slovaks,  1,000,000  81o- 
ventzi  or  Vindes,  &c. — The  old  or  church  Slavio 
(so  called  because  it  is  still  used  indivine  service) 
is  Uie  oldest  branch  of  the  Slavio  langaa^^ 
The  Bible  or  parts  of  it  were  tranalirfttd  into  it 
l)y  Cyril  ami  Mothodiu.s  in  the  9th  century,  the 
former  of  whom  also  invented  an  alphabet  for 
it,  whieh  WM  eaUed  after  hhn  the  Qfi^e,  and 
is  still  used  by  the  Sorvianji  belonging  to  the 
Greek  charoh.   The  ohnrch  books  written  in 
the  old  Sla^o  ere  ttin  nsed  hjthe  SerHma  end 
Russians.    Among  the  most  important  docu- 
ments of  this  language  are  the  Gospels  of  Oiitro- 
mir  and  Rhcims.  The  oldest  works  of  the  Ser- 
viin  and  Russian  Ilteratare,  as  the  works  of 
Nestor,  were  also  written  in  this  lantrnatro. 
There  is  a  grammar  of  it  by  Miclosich  imo, 
8d  ed.,  1864).  Formerlf  tliie  was  reganled  as 
the  common  langnajro  of  the  ancient  Slavf  and 
as  the  mother  of  all  the  present  Slavic  idioms, 
but  modern  investigations  have  clearly  shown 
that  it  was  only  their  elder  sister.  Whore  this 
old  or  church  Slavic  was  qK>ken,  u  a  coutro- 
Teny  not  yet  settled ;  bet  the  best  fflayio  an- 
thorities  favor  the  claims  of  Bulgaria,  recard- 
ing  the  modem  or  new  iiulgarian  as  its  direct 
descendant.  It  is  no  longer  a  living  tongue, 
but  its  treasures  are  still  an  inexhaustible  mine 
for  its  younger  sisters.   Of  the  living  Slavio 
languages  the  following  have  a  considerable 
literature  :  the  Russian,  the  Poli.sb,  the  Bohe- 
mian, and  the  Servian.   These  languages,  as 
well  OS  their  literatures,  are  treated  separately 
under  their  respective  heads.  Among  the  pe- 
culiarities of  the  Slavic  languages  are  th<<  fd- 
lowing :  They  have  3  genders,  like  the  Latin, 
they  have  no  article-s  with  the  exception  of 
the  Bulgarian,  which  suffixes  one  to  the  noun. 
The  nouns,  pronouns,  and  adjectives  have  7 
eases.  Some  dialects  have  a  dual,  in  which  the 
nominative  and  accusative,  the  genitive  and  lo- 
cative, the  dative  and  instrumental  cases  are  al- 
ways alilce.  The  Terbs  are  divided  into  perfect 
and  imperfect,  wlioso  relation  to  each  oth<  r  is 
about  the  same  as  that  of  the  perfect  and  im- 
perftet  tenses  in  the  ooi\jugation  of  the  Latin 
verb.    All  the  dialects  are  comparatively  i»uor 
in  vowelH,  and  like  the  oriental  languages  ut- 
terly deficient  in  diphthongs.  There  is  a  great 
variety  of  consonant^^  and  especially  of  sibi- 
lant*, hut  no  /  is  to  he  found  in  any  genuine 
Slanc  word.    Slavic  words  very  seldom  begin 
with  a,  and  liaidix  ever  with  e.   The  letters  I 
aad  r  have  in  some  Slavio  langoagea  the  vaioe 


of  vowels,  and  wofds  Uke         ujtr^  are  in 

metre  used  as  words  of  two  syllable.'?. — The 
primitive  religion  of  the  ancient  Slavi  seems  to 
have  been  a  kind  of  monotheism,  whUch  grad- 
ually passed  into  polytheism,  and  lastly  into 
pantheism.  Yet  the  idea  of  one  divine  essence 
was  never  completely  lost,  at  least  among  the 
priests.  All  Slavi  worshipped  as  their  highest 
god  .Sviatovist,  beside  whom  the  other  divini- 
ties were  accounted  as  mere  demigods.  Among 
these  Pemn  and  Radegast  received  the  highest 
honors.  In  addition  to  their  ^rod<,  they  believed 
in  good  and  evil  spirits,  and  dcinuns  of  dilTer- 
ent  kinds,  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and 
in  a  retribution  after  death.  Worship  was  held 
bv  their  priests  in  forests  and  temples,  and  sac- 
rifices were  offend,  consisting  of  cattle  and  ML 
The  dead  were  burned,  and  their  ashes  preserv- 
ed in  urns. — See  Schafarik,  Slawitchc  Alter- 
tkOnm'  (8  vols.,  Leipsio,  1848),  and  Talyi,  *«  Hia- 
torical  View  of  the  Languages  and  LiteratOl* 
of  the  Skvio  Nations''  (New  York,  1850). 

SLAYONIA,  or  SotAvoma  (Bun,  TUmzdg)^ 
a  province  of  Austria,  formerly  inoorporated 
with  Hungary,  but  since  1849  forming  with  Cro- 
atia an  independent  crown  land.  (See  Gkoatia.) 
Slavonia  is  bounded  N.  by  Hungary,  £.  and  8. 
by  the  Slavonian  and  W,  by  the  Croatian  mili- 
tary frontier  (see  MiLixjuiY  Froxtieu)  ;  area, 
about  8,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  of  the  province 
alone,  260,000.  It  U  divided  into  the  3  counties 
of  Posega,  VerOcze,  and  Szor^m  or  Synnia.  ita 
capital  is  Esstlr.  A  small  majority  of  the  inhab- 
itants belong  to  the  Roman  Catholic  church, 
the  rest  to  the  Greek  church.  The  chief  rivers 
are  the  Danube  and  the  Drave,  whieh  eeparate 
it  from  Hungary.  It  is  traversed  throughout 
its  whole  length  by  a  bnneh  of  the  Camian 
Alps,  the  ridge  of  which  is  covered  with  for* 
ests.  The  remainder  of  the  country  consista 
partly  of  wide  and  fertile  plains,  partly  of  low- 
er hills,  covered  with  vineyards  and  orchards. 
Nearly  all  kinds  of  grain  and  fruit  are  found  in 
abundance;  and  the  mountains  yield  a  copious 
supply  of  marble,  iron,  coj»per,  and  argentifer- 
ous lead.  The  manufactures  arc  of  little  ac- 
count, with  the  exception  of  that  of  glass  in 
the  county  of  Eszek;  yet  the  transit  trade 
along  the  navigable  rivers  is  considerable. 
The  inhabitants  belong  to  the  lllyric-i  Servian 
branch  of  the  Slavi,  and  speak  a  dialect  uf  the 
Servian  language.  Those  who  belong  to  the 
Greek  church  use  the  language  ond  the  olphabet 
of  Servia  proper,  while  the  Catholic  Slavonians 
have  a  liferent  mode  of  writing,  and  use,  in 
common  with  other  Catholic  brandies  of  the 
lUyrico-Scrviaos,  the  Latin  alphabet,  althoo^ 
their  language  on  the  whole  differs  but  little 
from  the  Servian.  Neither  branch  has  a  liter- 
ature of  its  own.  A  grammar  of  the  dialect  of 
the  Catholic  Slavonians  has  been  published  by 
Reloovich  (Bud:i.  1781)),  and  a  dictionary  by  the 
same  (Vienna,  \7W).  They  have  also  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible  by  Katuni.sich.-r-t  nder  the 
Romans  Slavonia  formed  part  of  the  province 
of  Pannonia,  and  was  ealied  f  annonia  Savia. 
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Later  it  belonged  to  the  BjzantiDe  empire,  un- 
til it  was  occupied  by  the  Avar?,  Tn  tlio  time 
of  Louis  le  Debonnairu  it  bad  ita  own  prince, 
who  submitted  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  Franks. 
In  the  llth  rciifury  it  wjw  incorporated  with 
Hunjjary.  In  1624  it  was  taken  by  the  Turks, 
Mid  wan  tlormalljcedod  to  them  in  I60d;  bat  in 
1000.  liy  tho  peace  of  Carluwitz.  it  wa^i  retro- 
ceded  to  Austria,  resuming  also  its  relation  to 
Hungary.   In  1649  it  was  united  with  Oroatio. 

8I,EEP,  a  period  of  ropo^o  in  the  animal 
system,  of  suspension  of  nervous  and  musculo 
aetivity,  rendered  neeeesar  j  for  the  reparation 
of  the  vital  powers,  from  the  fact  that  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  functions  is  destmotive  of  tho 
enhstenee  of  the  organs.  £q  deep  there  is  more 
or  loss  complete  unconsciou^ess  of  external 
impressions  upon  the  organs  of  sense,  which 
may  be  dissipated  by  any  extraordinary  excite- 
ment, in  this  respect  differing  from  the  torpor 
of  coma  produced  by  abnormal  rondifions 
within  the  cranium  or  the  action  of  nareutio 
poiwna.  In  the  deep  deep  after  extreme  fa- 
tigue there  may  be  n  complete  snspenrfon  of 
tho  activity  of  tho  cerebrum  and  tho  sensory 
ganglia;  some  authors  consider  dreams  a  proof 
of  imperfect  sleep,  wlvAc  others  niaiiitain  that 
theru  ure  always  dreams  during  sleep,  tliough 
tbey  may  not  be  rememboed.  The  refreshinip 
power  of  ?locp  dc])onds  on  tho  nutritive  rono- 
▼ation  effected  during  its  continuance ;  it  is  & 
necemity  of  the  system,  and  mint  be  periodi> 
rally  indulged  in.  After  12  to  10  h(»nr.s  of 
woking  a  sense  of  fatigue  is  experienced  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  showing  that  the  brain 
needs  rest,  and  this  cannot  be  shaken  off  unless 
by  some  strong  pliysical  or  moral  stimulus; 
more  sleep  is  required  by  tho  young,  and  leas 
bf  the  aged,  in  proportion  to  the  riqpldity  of 
the  wn>to  of  tho  tipsne^.  When  the  sense  of 
fatigue  has  reached  its  maximum,  sleep  will 
aapenrene,  even  under  the  mopt  unfavorable 
cirrnmstances;  the  soldier  falls  asleep  with  tho 
din  of  battle  around  him,  the  sick  under  violent 
pain,  tho  sentinel  on  his  post,  the  doctor  and 
thv  coachman  on  their  midni^'ht  drives.  fJic  stu- 
-  dent  over  his  books,  aod  the  tired  workman  in 
every  brondi  of  kbor.  It  may  be  retarded  by 
uncommon  mental  eonocntration,  excitement, 
suspense,  or  tho  exercise  of  a  strong  will,  al- 
ways however  with  an  exhaustion  <n  nervons 
power  which  requires  a  proportionally  long 
period  of  repose.  Stillness,  darkness,  and  quiet, 
and  monotonous  low  noises,  like  tho  buz/ing  of 
faisceta,  the  mnrniur  o(  tho  wind  in  tlie  trees, 
the  piirlinf*  oonnd  of  running  water,  the  rip- 
pling on  ft  beueli,  the  suppressed  hum  of  a  dis- 
tant town,  tlie  droning  voice  of  a  dnll  reader, 
or  the  mother's  lulhihy.  promote  ?!ccp;  pontic 
movements,  like  the  swmging  of  a  hammock, 
the  rocking  of  a  cradle  or  boat,  the  hushing 
trot  nf  the  nurse,  or  even  tho  soft  nihMng  of 
the  body,  are  also  conducive  to  sleep;  in  read- 
ing a  dull  bpok  the  eyes  wander  fiitiinied  ftom 
papo  to  pa?e,  and  the  cxcitonu  nt  of  the  mind 
is  not  enough  to  overcome  the  tendwoy  to 


sleep.   Persons  got  accustomed  to  sleep  acail 

loiul  noises,  as  in  the  vicinity  of  mill^,  forr"* 
and  factories,  and  often  ciiiint>t  rcadiiy  ii_ 
asleep  away  from  such  sounds.   The  trainiika 
from  sleep  to  the  wal<in^'  Ptate,  and  riee  wtk, 
is  generally  gradual,  but  sometimes  6tidtMb. 
The  fcctus  may  be  said  to  be  iu  a  oonthned 
pleep.  and  the  excels  of  the  sleepin;*  over  tL: 
waking  hours  prevails  during  infancy  anddtii^- 
hood,  or  while  growth  is  greater  than  the  ^ 
cay  of  tho  tissvii-s,  and  this  iskep  is  more 
found  as  well  as  longer.  Perbooa  of  plelh^ne 
babit,  with  good  appetite  and  powers  ni  digtt- 
tion,  are  usually  sound  sleepers;  the  nervivb 
sleep  comparatively  little,  bnt  profMutdi;, 
lymphatio,  pasaionlesB  individosls,  who  vep- 
tnte  rather  than  live,  arc  generally  long  sl«> 
ers.    The  amount  of  sleep  required  depeij6 
much  on  habit,  and  the  small  ei<t  i^leepers  hsvt 
generally  been  men  of  the  greatest  meoal 
activity;  hut  while  Frederic  tlio   Cireat  :ii 
John  Hunter  required  only  5  houri>'  bitep,  ui--:: 
men  need  6  to  8  tolraep  in  health  ;  as  a  geneal 
rule,  the  amount  neces«»ary  to  refresh  the  sys- 
tem is  in  proportion  to  the  amoont  of  meotti 
exertion  of  the  indlvidnsL'-^The  ordinary  pLt- 
nomena  of  this  state  are  known  to  all;  vbii« 
tlie  brain  sleeps,  and  tho  senses  rest,  and  , 
mnscles  repose,  the  flmctions  ui  respirstia, 
circidatinn,  nutrition,  secretion,  and  absorption 
continue ;  the  true  spinal  marrow  and  gam^  i 
onio  nervons  systun  never  elee])  while  ra»  eoa*  ' 
tinnes ;  in  f-ome  eases  of  suspended  animatica 
there  is  not  only  torpor  of  the  sensorial  ctn- 
tres,  but  a  greater  or  less  diminution  of  tk  I 
activity  of  the  organic  fimctions,  very  much 
in  tho  state  of  hibernation.    "While  man  tui  i 
most  auimalis  naturally  sleep  at  night,  roinf  ' 
others  rest  by  day  and  are  active  at  nigbt.  a 
the  moths,  goatsuckers,  owls,  bats,  and  iit» 
larger  carnivora.    During  sleep  the  tt^nipm- 
turo  of  llie  body  falls  about  1^  F.;  hence  r'x 
chillincps  generally  fult  durinrr  a  nap  in  tii? 
daytime,  aud  the  projiriety  of  throwing  sob*  , 
covering  over  the  body  daring  deep,  evea  is  { 
Riunmcr,  to  avoid  takinp:  cold;  in  ihis 
there  is  ulso  less  power  of  resisting  diseasesy 
peciully  those  of  a  malarions  ebanoter.  Kefr 
ing  IS  so  refreshing  during  sickness,  or  so  con- 
ducive to  rapid  convalescence,  as  quiet  simp; 
sleeplessness,  in  some  forms  of  mania,  oerebra 
inflammation,  and  nervous  diseases,  may  con- 
tinue for  weeks  or  months.   A  habitual 
ficiency  of  sleep,  from  excitement  or  excessive 
study,  produces  sooner  or  Ister  headaches.  cer<e-  ' 
bral  di-ttirbnnco,  restlessness  and  feverii^bw-'-^ 
and,  if  tlie  Avarning  be  not  seasonably  hoc<lt<i.  I 
inflammation  of  the  brain.  a])oplex7,  parsl.T>i'< 
insanity,  and  imliecillty.    Tlie  ca«e^!  of  sJeop  | 
]»rolonged  for  many  days  or  even  weeU 
exomplee  of  hysteric  coma  rather  than  tsee^ 
sive  somnolence ;  an  imnsnnl  tendency  to  <  i 
nary  sleep  generally  indicates  congestion  ol  , 
brwn  with  an  apoplectio  diatheeb;  the  dtt^  I 
noss  from  exposure  to  '•evi  ro  cold  dipcmlst^o 
tho  increased  pressure  of  blood  on  the  Uais 
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from  tho  contracted  state  of  the  snporficial  ves- 
sels, tht  fatjil  termination  hein;;  ncct'lerated  by 
tlio  loss  amount  of  heat  generated  in  tho  body 
<lnring  Bleep.  (For  further  details  see  Aximal 
Maoxetism,  Coma,  Dream,  and  Somnambc- 
i.TSM.) — The  more  or  less  complete  suspension 
of  the  organic  fanctions  of  plants  during  tho 
odd  season  has  been  called  their  winter  sle^^p. 
They  havo  also  a  diurnal  sleep,  in  which  tho 
loaves  and  dowers  undergo  periodical  changes 
in  their  position,  folding,  and  closing,  which  to 
a  certain  extent  may  be  compared  to  tho  sleep 
of  the  animal  functions.  These  phenomena  aro 
not  due  entirely  to  any  external  conditions  of 
lipht,  heat,  and  moisture,  as  tho  experiments 
of  Do  Candollo  and  Meyen  show,  but  depend 
on  causes  inherent  in  the  plants. 

SLEIDAX,  or  HT.EinANi  s,  JonAS-y,  a  Ger- 
man stiitesmun  and  author,  whose  real  name 
was  Philipson,  born  in  Sleida,  near  Cologne, 
in  150*5.  <lied  in  Strasbourg,  Oct.  31.  1556. 
Ho  studied  at  tho  universities  of  Cologne, 
Liego,  Louvain,  Paris,  and  Orleans,  and  bo- 
cnmo  profoundly  versed  in  law  and  classical 
literature.    In  1635  he  entered  tho  public  ser- 
vice of  France,  and  was  creditably  employed 
on  several  occasions  in  diplomatic  business; 
but  having  secretly  adopted  the  doctrines  of 
I.»uther,  he  repaired  in  1542  to  Stnisbourg, 
where  he  was  appointed  by  the  Protestant 
prinees  historian  of  the  Smalcaldic  league,  and 
by  tho  town  council  professor  of  law.  The 
remainder  of  his  life  was  passed  in  the  dis- 
char^re  of  various  important  public  duties,  in- 
cluding negotiations  with  France  and  England, 
and  his  attendance  in  1551  at  the  council  of 
Trent  as  deputy  from  Strasbourg.    His  repu- 
tation at  the  present  day  rests  chiefly  on  his 
jgroat  work  entitled  De  Statn  KeligionU  et  Kti- 
publiciT,  Ciirolo  Qninto  C<uare,  Commentarii 
(1555).  in  25  books,  to  which  a  26th  was  added 
from  a  manuscript  found  among  his  papers.  It 
embraces  a  history  of  the  reformation  from 
1517  to  1550,  and  is  esteemed  not  less  on  ac- 
count of  its  faithfulness  and  its  impartiality, 
which  elicited  tho  commendation  of  Pope  Paul 
IV.,  than  of  tho  simple  and  elegant  Latin  in 
which  it  is  written.    It  has  been  translated 
into  most  mo<lern  languages,  the  best  English 
version  being  that  of  E.  Hohun  0689),  with  a 
continiiatit)n  to  the  close  of  the  council  of  Trent 
in  156:).   Tho  most  esteemed  Latin  edition  is 
that  of  J.  G.  Hohm  (Frankfort,  1785-'6).  Slei- 
dan's  remaining  works  are:  De  quntuor  Summis 
lmpcri{n.  iJ'thtjlonieo,  Pemco,  Grcfco,  et  Rortui- 
no,  Libri  ///.,  which  has  been  translated  and 
continued  by  various  hands;  Snmrna  DortrinfB 
Plntonit  tlr  Repiihlica  et  <l«  Jj-^jihuB  (1648j; 
and  hi^  OjnucuUt,  first  publi8he<l  in  1608. 

SLIDKLL,  John,  an  American  politician, 
bom  in  tlio  city  of  New  York  in  1793.  Ho 
entered  coramerciid  life,  but  was  not  success- 
ful, and  removed  to  Now  Orlemn,  where  ho 
embraced  tho  profes^iem  of  tho  l.iw,  became 
one  of  tho  most  prominent  members  of  the 
Louisiana  bar,  and  was  appointed  by  President 


Jackson  U.  8.  district  attorney.  He  was  fre- 
quently elected  to  the  state  legislaturo,  and  was 
a  rei)resentativo  in  congress  from  1H43  to  1845. 
In  1845  ho  was  sent  by  President  Polk  as  envoy 
extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  to 
Mexico,  to  negotiate  for  the  settlement  of  the 
threatening  questions  then  in  dispute  between 
the  two  countries.  He  arrived  at  Vera  Crnz  in 
November,  but  his  mission  proving  fruitlessi, 
he  set  out  on  his  return  in  tho  spring  of  1846. 
In  1853  he  was  chosen  U.  S.  senator  for  the 
unexpired  term  of  Senator  8onl6,  who  had 
been  appointed  minister  to  Spain,  and  was 
afterward  reOlected  for  6  years.  Htf  spoke 
rarely  in  the  senate,  but  served  on  important 
committees,  and  exerted  great  influence.  Ho 
wjis  a  strenuous  supporter  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  southern  rights  party,  and  after  Louisiana 
had  passed  the  ordinance  of  secession,  in  .Ian. 
1861,  he  withdrew  on  Feb.  4  from  the  senate 
with  his  colleague.  On  retiring  he  mado  a 
menacing  and  defiant  speech  to  tho  remaining 
senators,  in  which  ho  asserted  that  in  case 
there  was  any  attempt  to  coerce  the  seceding 
states,  the  great  powers  of  Europe  would  break 
the  "paper  blockatle,"  that  every  sea  would 
swarm  with  the  volunteer  militia  of  the  ocean 
to  such  an  extent  that  tho  mercantile  marine 
of  the  North  must  either  sail  under  foreign 
flags  or  rot  at  its  wharfs,  and  that  men  and 
shii)S  for  privateering  would  be  derived  from 
New  York  and  New  England.  He  was  not 
prominent,  however,  either  in  the  military  or 
civil  proceedings  of  the  seceding  states  until 
tho  autumn  of  1801,  when  ho  was  despatched 
to  act  as  commissioner  to  Fnmce,  together  with 
Mr.  Mason  of  Virginia,  who  was  appointed  in 
tho  same  capacity  to  England.  Sailing  from 
Charleston,  S.  C,  they  ran  tho  blockade,  and 
embarked  at  Havana  on  board  the  English  mail 
steamer  Trent.  On  Nov.  8  Capt.  ^^'ilkes.  of  the 
U.  S.  steam  frigate  San  Jacinto,  boarded  this 
vessel,  and  arrested  both  the  commissioners  and 
their  secretaries,  wlu)  were  placed  in  confine- 
mont  in  Fort  Warren,  Boston  harbor.  Their 
capture  having  however  been  informal,  they 
Were  released  on  the  reclamation  of  the  Hritish 
government,  and  sailed  for  Enghuul  Jan.  1, 1H62. 

SLIGO,  a  county  in  the  province  of  Con- 
naught,  on  tho  N.  W.  coast  of  Ireland,  bounded 
by  Leitrim,  Roscommun,  Mayo,  and  the  At- 
lantic ocean;  area,  721  S(].  m. ;  pop.  in  1861, 
125,079.  Tho  chief  towns  are  Sligo,  the  co|>i- 
tal,  Dromore,  and  Tobon  urry.  The  coast  lino 
is  generally  rnircrod,  and  is  deeply  indented  by 
tho  bays  of  Migo  and  Killala.  Sligo  ba}'  is 
about  6  m.  wide  at  the  mouth,  and  extends  in- 
land 10  m.  to  tho  town  of  Slitro,  There  are 
several  dangerous  sands  in  both  Sligo  and  Kil- 
lala bays,  and  idong  the  coast  to  the  E.  of  tho 
latter.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Sligo,  Moy, 
Arrow,  Awinrnorc,  and  E.'isky.  I^ough  <m11, 
the  chief  lake,  is  about  6  m.  hmg  and  2  broad, 
and  is  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  scenery. 
A  groat  deal  of  the  surface  of  Sligo  is  moun- 
tainous and  lK>ggy ;  but  none  of  tho  sumuiitA 
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■romnbh  more  dian  1,800  feet  in  hei^L  Iran 

ore  appears  ia  several  plnccf,  and  copper  and 
lead  mines  were  fonnorly  worked.  Coarse 
woollens  uoA  some  other  artielea  for  domeitio 
V9e  are  manufactnrrd  Tiiero  are  many  re- 
mains of  antiqaitj  ia  ^ligo.  The  county  returns 
8  members  toparliaiiu  iit,  2  for  the  county  and 
1  for  the  borough  of  Sligu. — Snoo  the  capital, 
is  situated  at  the  head  of  an  arm  oi  the  bay  of 
the  same  name ;  pop.  in  1861, 13,361.  Vessela 
(Irawlnfr  more  than  18  feet  are  obliged  to  anchor 
a  mile  below  the  town.  In  Jan.  1859,  84  saii- 
taff  TeBsela  and  8  steamers,  of  an  aip«gate  of 
4,793  tons,  were  regiftorod  at  tho  p<»rt 

8L0ANE,  Sib  Haks,  a  British  phyhician  and 
naturalist,  bom  in  Killyleagh,  conntj  Down, 
Ireland,  April  16,  1660,  diod  in  Chol><efl,  near 
Loudon,  Jan.  11,  1763.  At  an  early  age  be 
•vinoed  a  stronf  inclination  fbr  the  stady  of 
natural  history,  and  havinj?  clioson  rnedicino  as 
hia  profession,  he  repaired  to  London  and  put 
himself  nnder  the  instraetiona  of  the  most  emi- 
nent teachers  of  chemistry  and  anatomy.  His 
knowle^  of  botany  and  otlier-  branches  of 
natoral  history  at  the  same  time  attracted  ttitt 
notice  of  Ray  and  Boyle,  with  whom  he  con- 
tracted an  intimacy  which  lasted  as  long  as 
they  lived.  After  a  tour  on  the  continent, 
ho  se^cd  in  1684  in  London,  and  was  soon 
aft«r  elected  a  fellow  of  tlie  royal  society.  In 
1687  ho  accompanied  the  duke  of  Albemarle 
to  Jamaica  in  the  capacity  of  {kbysioian,  and 
diiriuj^  a  residence  of  16  months  on  the  island 
made  hir^o  collections  of  natural  curiu»llics, 
parti(  ulnrly  of  plants,  beside  acquiring  tlie  ma- 
teriab  for  an  elaborate  work  published  many 
years  afterward.  Returning  to  London,  ho  was 
chosen  physician  of  Christ's  hospital  in  1694, 
a  position  which  he  filled  for  36  years.  Hav- 
ing shortly  before  this  time  been  elected  ^ecr^ 
tary  of  the  royal  society,  he  succeeded  in  re- 
viving the  "Philosophical  Transactions."  which 
had  been  for  some  years  discontinued,  and  until 
1719  he  acted  as  editor  of  tho  wo».  Mean- 
while he  had  firmed  the  nucleus  of  a  roinpre- 
hensare  cabinet  of  curiosities,  which  it  became 
one  of  the  oMef  ohjeets  of  his  life  to  enrich  and 
enlarge,  and  which  in  1701  received  a  very 
considcrablg  ao^mentation  hr  the  bequest  of 
the  valuable  collection  of  WiuHnnOoorten,  the 
greater  part  of  whoso  fortune  had  been  ex- 
pended in  the  acquisition  of  rarities.  In  1707 
appeared  the  first  volume  (fol.)  of  his  "N^ral 
llistory  of  Jamaica,"  of  which  the  second  was 

Jmblished  in  172.",  and  in  1708  he  was  elected  a 
breign  member  of  the  royal  academy  of  sciences 
at  Paris.  In  1716  ho  was  created  a  baronet, 
h'  ir^L'thf  first  English  physician  on  record  i»n 
v»  liuiii  UiJit  honor  had  been  ronfcrre*!,  ami  was 
also  appointed  ph;  i  1:1  .•eneral  to  the  army, 
■vvlii'  li  oiTiee  hf  hihl  m  '  I7'27,  when  he  be- 
raiiu-  jihy-ii  j  ui  in  onimaiy  to  Cieorge  I.  In 
1719  he  was  cK  ct*.'d  president  of  the  c^dlege  of 
plivMi  ian*,  and  in  17J7  succeeded  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  as  president  of  tlie  royal  society,  of 
whioh  he  had  been  for  a  number  of  years  pra- 
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he  fbrmed  tho  resolution  of  rctirinxr  from  pr*»- 
llo  life,  and  in  Jan.  1741  removed  Library 
and  collections  to  an  estate  in  Chekie*, 
chftfied  in  1720,  wIktc  );e  passed  a  tranqnl!  <.'.<i 
age.  iio  d'ltnl  after  tm  iltnc«s  of  8  day^  mid 
waa  followed  to  the  gravo  by  a  greater  oa»> 
course  of  people  than,  it  wa«5  said,  had  e^tt 
before  assembled  uu  a  like  occasion,  ilia  eoi* 
lections,  amounting  to  200  voloBea  of  AisI 
plants  and  over  30,000  other  specimens  of  n»:* 
nral  history,  beside  a  library  of  50,000  Tulmnts 
and  8,666  maouscripts.  wer«,  by  the  dlraetS^ 
of  111-;  will.  tit^V  rcfl  to  the  natinn  for  £20.CK<i,  a 
sum  which  did  not  equal  a  fotuth  part  of  thiir 
value.  Thelegaey  wasaoeeptedby  pariiaMat 
and  in  it.s  pureliaso  oripinatt  d  the  Britisdi  mu- 
seum. Amoi^  the  more  important  bcnevoiMit 
■ehemea  in  which  Sir  Bam  waa  engsged  te> 
ing  hif*  life,  was  the  estsblit^hmt  nt  of  a  di>pei»- 
sary  for  providing  the  poor  with  medical  ser- 
vices and  mediomes  gratuitously,  and  vt  tha 
foundling  hospital.  lie  al-<o  predated  th« 
uwthecaries^  company  with  the  freehold  U 
tneir  botttio  garden,  which  formcil  iwirt  of  bis 
estate  at  ChelM  a,  on  condit  ion  that  tucv  i^KMSid 
preserve  the  land  for  ever  as  a  phync  g^rdrr. 
His  private  benefactions  were  numerous  cod 
well  applied,  and  during  the  long  fierifd  tlMt 
he  held  the  office  of  physician  to  Clirl-"?**  h->^ 
pital  he  devote<l  his  sahiry  Uj  chariLuLit  j.;..^ 
poses.  His  writin^'H,  in  adition  to  those  spf^ 
ned,  eomprijic  a  I^itin  cataJ<>i;iic  of  the  plarJ*  *f 
Jamaica,  a  t^eati^^e  on  8or«  ».->». !<-ii<  v  higiuy 
citoemed),  and  a  number  of  ( untribotiou*  to 
the  Philosophical  Transactions."  In  a  tcieo- 
tific  point  of  view  he  was  noted  ratlivr  as  a 
diligent  and  discriminating  collector  than  ss  a 
man  of  original  ideas.  He  was  the  fir^t  in  £i^- 
land  to  introduce  into  general  practice  the  ci« 
of  hark,  and  ho  gave  a  oooridenib1«  ioipdbs  to 
the  practice  of  inoculation  by  perf^nniaf  thit 
operation  on  several  of  the  royal  family. 

SLOB  (prmmu  tpinota^  Linn.),  a  larg«  sptoj 
shrub,  or  occaj-ionally  a  small  fr(.-(-  r.>"'  i".  el  LLrii. 
with  creeping  roots  throwing  up  noxMsruu 
■Qckon^  the  bark  blacik  and  tho  leaves  oboratti. 
elli|>tiral,  or  ovate,  downy  iKncath,  *harjil» 
toothed,  dark  greeo;  tlie  ilowcrs  appeavim 
before  the  foliage,  white,  soliury:  tha  Ml 
ploho^o.  Mark.  rovere4l  with  a  ropioQs  bIo«.*fa 
when  ripe,  the  tiesh  austere.  There  are  svv«ral 
varieties,  of  which  one  has  double  flowers.  Tlx 
sloe  occurs  throughout  Europe,  growine  e<]aaUr 
well  in  fertile  and  sterile  soils ;  it  is  likewi<« 
seen  in  waste  places  and  bv  tiie  road^iidc*  froo 
eastern  New  England  to  Wnnsylvania,  l*:c;: 
advi-ntitiouii  from  Europ.-.  The  wmd  uf  tij* 
trunk  is  hard  and  take^  a  tiu0  polish  ;  the  jaic« 
of  the  fruit  is  aeid  to  enter  Lvrgely  into  the 
manufacture  of  cheap  port  wine^ ;  th,  hark 
been  used  m  a  febrifuge,  and  in  tiumu^  lc^»<-r : 
with  an  alkali  it  aflTords  a  yellow  dye.  and  with 
sulphate  of  iron  a  hvautiful  !di  <  k  iiil  It  » 
readily  propagated  frum  suckers  or  iitm  tht 
•eediL  (SeaFifliL) 
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SLOOP,  a  sAjlinp  vessel  with  one  roast,  rig- 
ged fore  aad  aft,  that  ia,  haTing  a  triangular 
fonaail  attached  to  the  bowvprit  and  maat,  and 

a  mainsail  aft  the  ma'^t,  attachud  to  n  tralF  above 
and  a  boom  below,  and  to  the  maat  br  its  fore- 
most edge.  Itdifferafhini  tbeentter m  Baving 
a  fixed  sleeving  bownprit  and  a  jibstay.  8looi)9 
may  be  of  any  size  from  a  mere  boat  to  a  ves- 
sel of  150  or  20O  tons.  They  are  mostly  em- 
ployed in  the  coasting  trade.  Steam  propellers 
are  often  8loop-ri?f»ed. — A  sloop  of  war  is  a 
war  ves^iel  rigged  vlther  as  a  sloop,  schooner, 
•hip.  or  brig,  and  monnting  18  to  82  gniia.  ' 

SLOTH,  the  name  of  the  edentate  mammals 
of  the  fuiiiily  tardi(irada  (111.)  and  genus  hrutiy- 
p^us  (Linn.) ;  both  the  family  and  genoio  names 
are  derived  from  the  extreme  slowness  of  the 
gait ;  it  is  U  varoMUX  of  tlie  French.  The 
doths  wt  re  placed  by  Linnscus  in  hit  order 
hrutOy  by  Erxleben  between  the  Icmnrs  and 
opossum  and  the  true  edentates,  and  by  Bod- 
dkert  wl^  the  bats;  De  BUdnvflle  regarded 
them  as  anomaloim  ([uadruTn  inn  nrjanized  for 
climbing,  and  Cuvier  as  the  Imk  between  eden- 
tates and  paehydenna.  The  sknll  is  amftll, 
roun'lod.  tiat.  and  trnncated  in  front;  the  jaws 
very  short  and  the  face  very  little  projecting 
bejond  the  Hoe  ef  the  eranimn;  the  malar 

bone  off  a  zv^rotnatic  proross  which  runs 

backward  and  pat^es  above  the  corresponding 
one  of  the  temporal  hone  without  tonehing  it, 
a  2d  process  descending  outside  the  lower  jaw, 
which  is  vorj  strong.  The  fore  le^  are  much 
longer  than  the  hind,  and  all  the  toes  end  in 
long  curved  daws,  channelled  underneath,  the 
bones  firmly  united  together  and  the  claws 
natorally  turned  in  against  the  soles;  the  fore 
feet  have  either  3  or  2  toes,  and  the  hind  feet  3 
toes;  tlie  latter  are  articulated  obliquely  on 
t  he  leg.  so  that  only  the  exterior  edge  touches 
the  ground,  of  eoorse  making  progression  on  a 
\,'vA  MTir fare  very  awkward;  the  pelvis  is  m 
\v  ide  and  the  thighs  so  laterally  directed  that 
tbe  knees  eannot  be  brought  together.  The 
ears  are  very  short,  and  concealed  under  the 
hair,  which  is  dry,  harsh,  and  coarse;  that  the 
circulation  may  not  bo  arrested  by  i>ressure  on 
a  single  trunk,  and  e<5pect;dly  tiiat  th«'  Vflority 
of  the  blood  may  be  retarded  and  permit  slow 
•nd  long  oontinued  contraction  of  the  muscles 
of  the  arm-*  and  legs,  the  axilln'-v  nn  !  ilir  r  nr- 
teries,  instead  of  pursuing  their  ui»uai  course 
down  flie  limbs  ss  single  ▼easels,  snddenly  enb- 
i!!v!de  info  fnmi  tn  ^'0  dl  trunks  of  equal 
size,  freely  anastomosing  with  each  other,  look- 
ing aofnewlistUke  nraassof  TsriooeeTslnB,  and 
distributed  chiefly  to  the  nui'icles.  The  Ftora- 
aoh  is  divided  into  4  cavities  without  folds,  the 
intestine  b  short,  and  Hie  sbeent;  the 

mammin  are  2.  and  pectoral ;  there  is  a  com- 
mon cloaca,  as  in  birda.  for  the  expulsion  of 
the  nrine  and  fieces.  The  dental  fomraln  is 
l^l,  the  teeth  being  simple,  si  parated,  nearly 
cylindrical,  without  roots,  with  an  undivided 
hollow  base  continually  growing  as  tticy  are 
warn  hj  use,  and  oompoeed  of  dentine  and  oe» 
TOL,  xnr.— ^ 


rn  nt  without  enamel;  their  are  no  inci>or??; 
the  anterior  molars  are  very  auiall  in  the  3-toed 
aloth,  hot  in  the  S-toed  are  long,  pointed,  re- 
^icmh^ln^^  canini-s,  and  the  lower  jilaced  behind 
the  upper.  The  tail  is  ver/  abort,  or  absent. 
The  ttoths  were  eonsideTed  bj  the  early  natn- 
ralista  as  imperfect  and  deformed  creatures, 
and  indeed  they  are  very  slow  in  their  move- 
ments and  awkward  on  the  gronnd ;  but  in  the 
trees,  their  natural  home,  their  peculiarities  of 
stmotnre  are  a.s  admirably  adaj-ted  for  their 
convenience  and  eiyoymeol  q&  iu  any  other 
animal;  the  fore  liinbs  bare  great  freedom  of 
motion,  and  all  are  so  constructed  that  by 
means  of  the  claws  they  suspend  themselves  to 
the  branohes  of  trees  and  hang  for  a  long  time, 
and  evcTi  sleep,  back  downward.  They  are 
rarely  seen  on  the  ground^  uud  fur  the  reason 
that  they  can  \>tim  from  one  tree  to  another  bv 
the  interlocking  branches  for  miles  in  the  thick 
foreat.t  of  South  America,  which  they  inhabit 
from  Guiana  to  Paraguay,  some  speoies  extend- 
ing to  Peru,  and  according  to  some  authors  into 
Central  America.  They  are  rarely  more  than  2 
feftt  long,  and  their  hair  resembk»  in  color  the 
l)ark  of  the  tree8  nji<>n  which  they  live;  the 
food  is  entirely  vegetable,  the  leaves  and  twigs 
of  trees.  They  have  one  young  one  at  a  time, 
which  cllnirs  to  the  mother's  hack,  hiding 
among  the  haii;;  the  native  name  is  ai,  from 
their  feeble  plaintiTe  cry ;  they  are  remarkably 
tenaciouH  of  life,  and  k)  apparently  unconscious 
of  pain  that  the  sum  of  their  happiness,  which 
approaches  reptflhm  insenfflbility,  is  perhaps 
as  jrreat  its  that  of  any  other  animal,  though 
they  have  ncitJier  strength  to  resist,  speed  to 
escape,  nor  cunning  to  deceive,  and  are,  as  Buf- 
fon  says,  prisoners  in  the  immensity  of  space, 
and  confined  almost  to  the  tree  on  which  they 
are  bom. — Linnieus  gave  the  name  of  B.  tridac- 
tylu9  to  a3-toed  sloth,  under  the  impreesion 
that  there  was  only  one  sperie«f  thus  character- 
ized, whereaa  Wa^^ier  describes  Kjveral  in  the 
Arehit  fiir  Kaiurgetehichte  for  1850.  The  ani- 
mal referred  to  by  Linnieus  ia  of  a  prayitih  col- 
or, with  the  body  14  Lucheii  lung,  the  head 
about  8,  the  tail  1,  the  fore  limb  11,  the  hind 
C.  and  the  claws  2  tn  2J ;  it  has  9  cervical  ver- 
tebno,  and  14  ribs  on  each  side,  of  which  i>  are 
trae;  the  thnmb  and  little  finger  are  rudimen- 
tary and  hidden  under  the  skin;  there  is  a  ru- 
dimentary clavicle  attached  to  the  acromion ; 
the  hair  is  reversed  on  the  forearm.  It  haa 
been  calculated  that  it  take<i  only  50  steps  a 
day,  consuming  a  month  iu  traversing  a  mile ; 
if  by  ehanoe  it  ascends  a  tree  too  remote  from 
another  to  admit  of  a  passage  across,  the  na- 
tives say  that  it  rolls  itself  in  a  ball  and  drops 
to  the  gromiA,  and  ^e  tiiidc  wiry  hair  woiud 
render  such  a  ffdl  comparatively  barmles-s;  from 
its  habits  it  can  rarely  ii'  ever  drink :  its  flesh 
ai^  sUn  are  nseless;  iu  captivity  it  is  exceed- 
ingly  stupid  and  uninteresting.  In  the  B,  ru- 
cuUiger  (Wagl.)  there  is  a  longitudinal  black 
band  on  the  neok,  with  2  reddish  spots  on  each 
aide;  above  it  ia  nixied  brownt  raddisb  and 
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wUtiah,  hpnce  c.illed  by  Hiiffon  aiddo$  hruU; 
it  i«  prayi'^b  and  brow  n  below,  and  the  face  is 
fturrouuded  by  whitish  bairs.  The  collared 
•l<Hh  {B.  torqvohtB^  HL)  is  17  inches  long,  with 
black  and  na^e<!  far  e,  general  dirty  yellow  col- 
or, with  a  ooUar  of  long  black  haira,  and  red 
forehead,  ehin,  cheeks,  throat,  and  oheat ;  palma 
and  soles  naked.  The  unau  or  2-toed  sloth 
(i?.  didaetyltu.  Linn.;  genus  cholapuSf  lUig.) 
is  mixed  brown  and  white,  paler  below;  it  is 
about  2  feet  long,  with,  according  to  Dauben- 
ton,  L':?  ril  on  each  side,  of  which  12  are  true; 
tbc  clavicli's  are  complete,  and  the  tail  is  want- 
ing; it  has  a  longer  muzzle  and  shorter  fore 
Iff?-^  than  the  3-tood  ftpccie-;.  and  is  a  more  ac- 
tive naim^  especially  at  night;  it  iiiLabitsi  llio 
mmc  reg^n,  An<l  m  »ometinies  eaten  by  Indians 
and  m  t^rocs. — For  the  fo^^^il  e<li  ritatcs  see  Me- 
GALOXYX,  Meoathbbium,  and  Mvi.oDON ;  for  de- 
taik  on  the  anatomy  of  the  genua  see  Ck>ii- 
PAUATivH  AxATOMY  and  Kkbntata. 

SLOV^UlS,  the  name  of  a  Slavic  tribe,  form- 
ing together  with  the  Bohemians  and  Morap 
vians  tho  (V<  lio-Slovakinn  stc  tn  of  the  western 
branch  of  the  Slavi.  (Seobtj^vj.)  They  inhabit 
the  N.  W.  and  part  of  the  a^oining  monntaln 
rt'pions  of  Hungary,  and  aro  scattered  thmii^'li 
the  whole  of  tho  country.  In  tlie  9th  century 
they  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  Moravian  em- 
pire, but  afteV  tlie  battle  at  Presburg  in  907 
they  were  pradnally  subjugated  by  tho  Magyars. 
Their  number  i.-*  estimated  at  about  2,0uu,000, 
and  by  some  even  as  high  as  2,760,000,  of 
whom  about  ?  l)elong  to  the  Protestant  and  tho 
others  to  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  The 
language  of  tho  Slovaks  is  more  broken  up  into 
difTerent  dialect!?  than  perbap<»  any  nilior  living 
tongue,  and  is  nearest  related  to  tiie  iiulivuiian, 
between  which  and  the  Groato-Vindish  dia- 
lects it  forms  the  liiik  of  connection.  Tlie  Slo- 
vakian  has  never  been  a  literary  language ;  on 
onsneoemfo]  attempt  to  render  it  so  was  made 
about  40  years  a^'".  Most  of  tlieir  sdiobirs  |>re- 
fer  the  use  of  tho  iiohemiau  or  Uio  German  lan- 
guage, as  ^d  the  most  celebrated  SloTaks,  Kol* 
far  and  Schafarik,  and  the  poets  Holly,  who 
translated  the  Latin  and  Greek  elegiac  poets, 
and  lioznay,  who  translated  Anacreon.  They 
have  however  in  their  vernacular  dialect  a 
trannlation  of  the  BiMc  by  Pnlkowir;^  f printed 
in  lliSl),  b€V>  ral  volunieH  of  bcruionri,  a  die- 
tionary  in  4  volumes  by  Benioluk,  and  some 
other  books.  A  collection  of  the  best  popnlar 
BongH  has  been  published  by  £ollar  (2  vuU., 
Buda,  1834). 

SLOVENTZT,  the  nnme  of  a  Slavic  tribe 
forming  a  subdivision  of  the  lUyrico-Servian 
branch  of  the  eastern  stem  of  the  SInvi.  (See 
Slavi.)  They  inhabit  the  dui  liies  of  Styria, 
Oarintltia,  and  C&rniola,  and  also  tho  banks  of 
tiie  rivers  Raab  and  Mnhr  in  8.  W.  Hungary. 
They  call  themselves  Sloventzi,  but  are  known 
by  foreign  writers  under  the  name  uf  Viudos  or 
Gorntons.  They  migrated  into  the  conntries 
which  they  now  inhabit  in  the  6th  (  entnry, 
and  in  788  were  snbjngated  by  Gbarleuiague, 


who  incorporated  their  territory  irit>>  liia  s 
pire  under  tho  nnme  of  tlie  Vindi-h  mart 
The  language  of  tht>  Sloventzi  is  a,  hrnnck  c: 
the  Servian  in  the  wider  sense  of  this  wefc 
At  the  time  of  the  reformation,  Trubcr  ii. 
others  published  parts  of  the  Bible  in.  a  Vb- 
dish  translation,  and  several  otheor  books  fr 
religious  instruction.     Totrcthor  with  Pr»«:-:»- 
tantism  most  of  the  Vindi&h  books  were 
pressed  under  the  reign  of  FerdfnftBd  TL,  me 
vvliieb  for  a  century  little  wa^  piabli^Ltd,  t: 
cept  parts  of  the  Bible,  grammars,  and  dicti  -- 
anes.    In  modem  times,  several  works 
prose  and  poetry  have  been  published  in  t: 
Vindl-li  language  by  Vodnik.  KAvnikar.  Ja-™'i 
Kumerdey,  Popovich,  and  others.     xV  tr^i-ji 
tion  of  the  whole  Bible  by  Japel,  in  5  voIobdt- 
wnf  I'ubli.shed  at  Laybach  in  1800.     The  grw 
ttet  hcliolar  of  the  Sloventzi,  and  one  of  tL 
most  eminent  Slavists  of  the  age,  is  Kop^ 
Tho  number  of  ibo  Sloventzi  l-s  over  l,00i>.(^». 
who  are  all  Koman  Oatbolics,  with  tho  exe^ 
tion  of  some  16,000  in  Hungary  who  sra  Frol- 
c«tant:<.     For  them  the  New  Tfstament  ei:-t; 
in  a  translation  by  Stephen  Kuznioo  iHak. 
1771,  and  8t  Petersburg,  1818).    The  Iwc 
^Tanimar  of  their  language  is  by  Kojtitar  (Lsy- 
bach.  1S08) :  a  dictionary  has  been  writun  ij 
Jardk  and  Mnrko  (Laybach,  1832). 

SLOWAGKI,  Jruraz,  a  Polish  poet,  bora  n 
Krzemienicc,  Volhynia,  in  1B09,  died  m  Ps^^ 
April  3,  1849.    lie  was  educated  at  Wiuu. 
wliere  his  father  Euscbius  SlowsM^ki,  an  «- 
teemed  prose  writer,  otTloiated      prof*  ^s^r  gf 
rhetoric  and  bollcs-lettres  at  the  uuiverairf- 
He  was  at  Warsaw  at  the  time  of  the  otttbni^ 
of  tbe  revolution  of  1830,  and  botli  n-s  a  pc{%- 
lur  bard  and  a  buldicr  ardently  partook  in  lit 
struggle.   The  ''Song  of  tbe  Lithaaniu  le- 
gion" is  one  (if  liis  lyric  productions  of  tlst 
time.   ^Vftcr  the  fall  of  nar^aw  ho  rtMii 
Greece  and  the  East,  and  settled  in  Ml 
whence  he  made  ses  eral  journeys  to  Swititr- 
laud  and  Italy.  Long  a  fiery  poet  of  "  bhad 
Fate'*  and  saraastfe  opponent  m  the  reUgioe 
movement  aniong  tbe  Polish  emigration 
France,  he  idtiraately  became  converted  to  t}.% 
mystical  politico-religious  doctrines  of  Towi- 
an^ki  and  his  apostle  Mickiewicz.    His  wortji 
comprise  numerous  epic,  lyric,  dramatic,  tad 
other  productions;  aiuung  the  epics  are:  /ji 
£i«Ueki,  Ilugo^  Lambro,  and  "The  Arab."  acd 
among  his  dramas:  Mindow^  Maria  iitimrt, 
and  Mazzepa  . 

SLUG  {limax,  Jjosn.),  a  genus  of  hmIIimIs 
belonging  to  tho  air-breathing  pa^terr>jK>d.s. 
The  form  is  elongated,  tapering,  snail-like,  lite 
head  having  2  long  and  8  short  tentades  which 
can  be  extended  and  drawn  in  like  the  finj.vr 
of  a  glove  by  being  turned  inside  and  out;  the 
naked  bodr  is  covered  snteriorly  by  a  coria- 
eooujirniintle,  under  which  is  tho  branchial  cav- 
ity, tliu  respiratory  orifice  and  venkop^unson 
the  right  side  of  it,  and  the  generaave  «tle» 
beneath  tlu  ritrht  tentaeU  - :  tbe  msntle  in 
some  contains  a  oaloareoua  grit,  and  ia  othcn 
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smflD,  thin^  nail-like  shell ;  when  alarmed  the 
cad  can  be  partly  drawn  ander  the  mantle; 
I  the  posterior  end  of  the  body  is  a  small  aper* 
ira  whence  proceed  the  adhesive  threads  by 

^lich  they  let  themselves  down  from  plants 
rhich  they  aswnd  in  SML'arch  of  food.  Their 
motion  is  proverbially  alow,  and  eflectcd  by 
he  contractions  of  the  flat  disk  or  foot  on  the 
ontral  surf»co.  Tha  nppor  jaw  is  in  tho  form 
f  a  toothed  cresctjat,  by  which  they  gnaw 
lanu  with  great  voracity;  the  atooiadi  la 

•  ri;j:ik'd:  the  skin  secretes  n  grrcat  quantity 
r  muco^ity,  which  serves  to  attach  them  to 
he  surfaces  on  which  they  creep :  thaayes  ara 
nfi\\  Mack  diAs  at  the  end  of  tlio  posterior 
.^ntacles;  the  sense  of  toach  is  dtilicate.  The 
->prodocd¥a  aeaaon  it  in  spring  and  sonunar; 
;oy  are  liermaphroiHte,  and  mutually  imprcz^- 
ate  eaoh  other;  tho  eggs,  to  tho  number  of 

00  or  MOt  ara  laid  in  moist  and  diady  places; 
i^r'y  aro  sensitive  to  ctiJd,  and  at  tlic  approach 
f  winter  borrow  into  the  ground,  where  they 
ibemata ;  they  are  fbnnd  under  decaying  lo^ 
r.i!  stoni"*  in  damp  place-*,  and  in  gardens  and 
rcliards  in  avaiitog  and  early  morning,  es{>e- 
iallj  after  gentie  and  warm  ahowera.  They 
re  found  in  the  northern  tem{>erate  zones  of 
oth  hemispheres.  The  oommon  slog  of  New 
:nf?land,  L.  tmUeata  (Goold),  ia  nearly  an  moh 
ms.  varying  in  color  from  dark  drab  to  black- 
ih  brown ;  the  back  is  wrinkkd,  and  the  upper 
^ntacles  granulated  and  black  at  the  tips ;  the 
K»t  is  very  narrow ;  it  is  found  almost  always 
'ith  tho  i«opod  crustaceans  commonly  called 
3W  bugs.  Other  spedes  are  described;  they 
re  ooninfathralj  rare  in  the  United  Stalaa^ 
nd  by  no  means  m  troublesome  as  in  Europe, 
he  common  Euroj^ean  dug  (Z.  agrati».  Linn.) 

1  amaO  and  nnspotted.  and  very  abundant  and 
estructive;  they  are  killed  by  solutions  of  to- 
ri ceo,  salt,  or  other  irritants,  or  by  cos  ering  a 
[tot  infa^ad  by  them  with  ashee,  lime,  fine 
iR  ?,  nr  any  powder  which  attaches  itself  to 

t>ody  and  prevents  their  walking,  or  they 
isy  be  arrastad  by  aome  sticky  anbatanoe; 
reat  numbers  are  devonri-d  liy  mammals, 
ird*,  and  reptiles.  The  ruioos  slug  (£.  r»//fM, 
inn. ;  genua  «r»9Nv  Feniaak)  ia  eonunon  on  the 
round  in  wet  weather,  and  hns  a  pliielil  of 
aloareoQs  grains  with  the  respiratory  oridce 
>«rard  tbe  anterior  part ;  it  is  of' a  raddiah 

'lor,  aud  jiometimes  nearly  black;  a  soup 
lade  from  thia  wpo&m  was  formerly  in  great 
eqiiert  in  pulmonary  diseaaea:  The  L,  mov* 
niu  fLinn.).  found  in  cellars  and  dark  wot>ds, 
I  of  large  size,  and  often  spotted  or  atriped 
rith  black.  Analogous  genera  are  fonnd  in 
jda.  The  phosphnrosrcnt  shiir  T/-.  riO'-fiI>i''<r, 
'erusa.),  of  the  iaUnd  of  Tenerirte,  is  more  than 
n  inch  long,  and  has  a  small  luminous  disk  at 
.  .'  posterior  part  of  the  shield. 

SLUG  WORM,  the  common  name  of  the 
irv®  of  the  sawtiiea,  or  the  hymenopterous 
laeeCs  of  the  family  Unthredinida.  The  aing 
-orm  desoribod  by  Prof.  Peck  in  his  prire 
isay  (Lkwton,  Xl'si'ii),  aud  called  bv  hiui  ten- 


thredo  eerati  (Linn.),  has  been  placed  by  Harris 
in  the  genus  telandria  (blennceampd).  The  fly 
is  black,  with  the  first  pjur  of  legs  yellowish 
clay-colored ;  the  body  of  the  female  is  about 
i  of  an  inch  long,  that  of  the  male  a  little 
smaller.  They  usually  appear  in  Massachu- 
setts on  the  cherry  and  plum  trees  toward  the 
end  of  May,  disappearing  in  3  weeks  after  1^* 
ing  their  o:rirs  sinirly  in  inci?ions  on  the  lower 
surface  of  the  leaves;  the  youn</  are  hatched 
in  8  weeka,  e<nning  ont  ftom  Juno  6  to  Jolj 
20,  according  to  season;  they  have  20  short 
legs,  a  pair  under  every  £>egment  except  the  4th 
and  tlM^Iast,  and  are  half  an  ineh  long  when 
fnlly  grown ;  in  form  they  resemble  small  tad' 
poles,  and  are  covered  with  a  thick  slimy  mat- 
ter whieh  baa  given  them  tbe  name  of  slugs ; 
tlicy  :il-o  omit  a  di-ajrreoable  odor.  They  come 
to  Uieir  full  size  in  20  days,  casting  their  skin 
5  timea,  alter  wbieh  tibey  enter  tiie  ground, 
chantre  to  clirjsalids,  and  como  out  flies  in  18 
days ;  they  then  lay  egga  for  a  aecond  brood, 
whieh  enter  the  ground  in  antumn,  and  appear 
as  flies  in  the  ensuing  spring,  some  remaining 
unchanged  fior  a  year  longer.  They  feed  on 
leaves,  and  in  aome  aeaaona  hnve  been  ao  nn> 
m-Tous  ;i.s  to  strij)  tri  es  entirely  of  their  foliago 
and  even  oaose  their  destruction;  they  are 
eaten  by  email  mammals  and  bfarda,  and  the 
epBrs  are  destroyed  by  the  larvw  of  a  tiny  ich- 
neumon fly  {eneyrtxu).  The  trees  may  be  best 
preserved  against  their  attaclcs  by  showering 
them  with  a  mixture  of  whale  oil  aoap  and  Wft- 
ter,  or  powdering  them  with  ashes  or  qnicklime. 

8MALCALD  (Ger.  Schmalkahhnu  a  town 
of  Hesse-Cassel.  in  the  province  and  S4  m,  E. 
N.  E.  from  tlie  city  of  Fulda,  at  tho  jimction 
of  the  SUla  vv  iih  tlio  Smalcald ;  pop.  6,478. 
It  is  an  antiquated  town,  has  important  mano- 
factnrc?  of  iron  and  steel,  and  there  are  ex- 
tensive s;dt  works  below  the  town;  but  it 
is  principally  noteworthy  for  the  Prot^tant 
leagtie  formed  here  in  the  16th  century,  and 
the  '^Smalcaldio  Articles.^'  The  Smaloaldio 
league  waa  conelnded  Feb.  27,  1531,  7 
princes,  2  connt=?,  and  11  free  cities,  for  mu- 
tual defence  of  their  religious  and  political  in* 
dependenoe  agahiat  Charles  V.  and  die  Oatho> 
lie  states.  It  was  limited  at  first  to  6  years, 
but  in  lhZ&  new  members  were  admitted  at  a 
aeeood  eonvention  at  Smaleald/  and  the  term 
extended  to  10  yeai^.  \rith  a  resolntion  to 
maintain  an  army* of  12,(Kx>  men.  The  elector 
John  Frederic  Saxony  and  fhe  1andgr«Te 
Philip  of  Hesse  bcoame  the  leaders  of  the 
league,  whose  war  against  the  emperor  (164ft 
-^7)  waa  terminated  by  the  rietory  of  tfie  lat- 
ter  at  MQhlborjr,  April  24.  1547.— In  lo37  a 
convention  of  theologians  met  at  Smalcald  and 
signed  a  confession  of  fidth  drawn  up  in  aerer- 
al  articles  by  Luther,  and  known  subsequently 
as  the  "  Smalcaldic  Articles."  Thoy  were  in- 
tended to  serve  m  a  rej  resentation  of  the 
views  held  !'y  tlie  Protectants  to  the  proposed 
council  of  Mitntua,  which  the  pope  had  an- 
nounoed,  but  whigh  was  never  held.  They 
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were  ontirelj  in  conformitj  with  the  Augsburg  nc^v  spots  appear.  It  at  first  consuU  of 

OonfearioDf  and  were  received  among  the  sjm-  papules  or  pimples ;  by  the  4th  dAjr  fr«Bii 

bolical  books  of  tlic  Lutheran  chnrcli.  lirst  appoarance  these  I'lijmlcs  are  con--,- 

BMALL  POX  (tariola)^  a  contagious  fever,  into  vesicles  filled  with  a  thin  Ijpuph  acd 

ohara^rized  by  a  pnntaJiur  eruption  having  a  ing  a  depreerion  in  their  centre,  wbeiM 

depressed  centre.    Though  some  niediciil  an-  are  termoil  uiuhilicuted.     The  vesicle:; 

thors  are  inclined  to  look  on  the  plague  of  now  to  be  surrounded  by  an  areola. 

Athens  described  by  Thucydides  as  identical  soon  becomes  of  a  dark  crimson  color  . 

with  amall  pox,  yet  most  agree  that  the  dis-  lymph  which  they  contain,  at  first  coloric-^ 

ease  was  unknown  to  the  fltioicnts;  foritcouM  tmnsjtarent,  is  f:radually  converted  into: 
scarcely  happen  liiat  no  fatal  a  di^^easo,  tho      hicii  ur reuses  in  quautiiy  and  distend? 

oonrse  of  wnich  is  so  strictly  limited  and  the  walls  until  they  become  hcmiBpbcrical.  it 

symptoms  so  strongly  marked,  could  fail  to  bo  tho  8th  day  of  tho  eruption  a  dark  spK*  i-:  ^ 

intelligibly  described  by  the  medical  writers  its  api)earai!ce  at  the  centre  of  the  pnstokd. 

of  antiquity.  The  terms  variola  and  pocce  first  gradually  dries  up  and  is  converted  intokfft 

occur  in  tho  Bertiiiian  chronicle  oi  the  date  When  this  seah  falls  it  leaves  either  an  li: 

961.  Variola  is  derived  from  the  Latin  varu»^  ble  cicatrix  ora  pun)lish  red  mark  ml^u 

a  blotdi  or  pimple,  while  pox  is  of  Saxon  origin  very  slowly,  and  whieh  exposnre  to  a  eooi  t 

and  sijrnifies  a  ha^'  or  j)ouoli ;  tho  prefix  small  mosphore  for  a  long  time  rende  rs  rerydist- 

was  added  in  the  15lh  ceuttu^.   The  era  oom-  Li  passing  away,  the  eruption  follows  ibee«> 

monly  assigned  for  tiie  first  appearanoeof  small  It  took  on  its  first  appearance,  the  scsk  ^ 

pox  is  A.  D.  569,  about  the  date  of  tho  birth  falling  from  (he  face,  then  from  the  trnnk.  i 

of  Mohammed ;  it  seems  then  to  have  oom-  last  icom.  tho  extremities. — TVhen  the  \xl<^ 

menced  in  Arabia,  and  tho  raising  of  the  siege  are  comparatively  few  in  number,  tLtj  - 

of  Mecca  by  an  Abyssinian  army  is  attributed  separated,  sometimes  widely,  from  each  yfi^' 

to  the  ravnges  made  hj  small  pox  among  tho  and  the  disease  is  termed  discrete  (tarioJi  ' 

troops.    Tho  liow  part  Avhieh  Arahia  under  creta);  when  they  arc  very  numerous. 

Mohammed  and  his  followers  was  made  to  touch  each  other  and  run  together,  unl  ^-  ' 

play  in  history  contributed  to  tlie  rapid  propa-  it  is  termed  confluent  (rariohi  co7\ff>!rm\:  n.  | 

f ration  of  tho  disease  throughout  tho  world,  between  the  two  a  third  variety,  tho  ^cffii^^-  I 

^liazes, an  Arabian  physician  who  practised  at  fluent  or  coherent,  is  often  tpoken  of.  ^bv,- 

Bagdad  about  tWe  he^rinniiig  of  the  10th  cen-  di^^crete  form  the  fever  commonly  8nb*il   :  | 

tury,  is  the  first  medical  author  whoso  writings  the  appearance  of  the  eruption,  and  wLi»  -  i 

have  come  down  tons  who  treats  expressly  of  pustules  oro  few  in  nmnber  it  may  not  ret  -  1 

tho  disease :  he  however  qnotes  several  of  Iiis  but  where  they  are  at  all  nnTneroTi?,  their r.^ 

Sredecessors,  one  of  whom  is  believed  to  have  uration  is  commonly  attended  with  wok  ■■■  ^ 

oniished  ahont      year  of  ihfi  Hegira,  A.  D.  less  fever.  With  the  appearanoe  of  the  er^ 

622.    Measles  and  searkt  fever  were  at  first  tu'ii  on  the  surface,  more  or  less  sore  thrcs".  a  j 

confounded  with  small  pox,  or  considered  as  complained  of;  on  examining  it,  the  fanca 

▼arieties  of  it;  and  this  error  seems  to  have  tonsils  are fonnd  red  and  swollen,  and  poiti^ 

prevailed  more  or  loss  until  Sydenham  finally  make  their  ai'i>earance  njion  them,  njxifl 

showed  the  essential  ditiercnces  between  the  roof  of  tho  mouth,  and  the  inside  of  the  cheeis- 

diseases.    Boerhaave  was  tho  first  to  insist  tlie  patient  at  tho  same  time  is  commonlfW^ 

that  contagion  is  essential  to  tho  propagation  or  less  troubled  with  salivation.  'When 

of  tho  disease. — Tho  period  of  incubation,  that  pox  is  confluent,  the  Rtibriit.ineous  cellnltf**" 

is,  the  time  that  elapses  from  the  moment  the  bue  seems  iuMjlvcd  in  the  disease,  theswd^  ' 

patient  receives  the  contagion  until  it  hegina  is  Tsxy  great,  and  bjtlM^^tii  day  Che  p&ti<^i< - 

to  manifest  its  effect  in  the  initiatory  fever,  is  commonly  unable  to  open  his  eyes.  ThefefSi*  , 

usually  14  davs.  though  in  some  ca-ses  it  rnay  tion  on  the  face  sometimes  coalesces  into  «*  / 

be  ehorter  and  in  ethers  long^.  During  this  hnge  sore ;  it  is  attended  with  a  ^^^^^^ 

time  ho  commonly  remains  in  his  ordinary  itchinfr.  and  tho  fever  is  of  the  typhoid  ^  J 

health.    The  inva»i«>u  of  tho  disease  is  an-  tlie  debility  being  extreme,  and  tho  ' 

nonnced  hy  chills  followed  by  fever;  this  last  restless,  deepless,  and  often  delirions,  vb:^^ 

is  apt  to  he  attended  with  pain  in  tho  back,  tho  jnilsc  i.^  small,  frcqnent,  and  feeble. 

particularly  in  tho  loins,  and  with  nausea  and  such  coses  the  accompany  inir  intiiuutnaiwfloi 

▼omiting.  It  the  fever  nms  high ,  with  violent  the  month,  nasal  passages,  i  >  1 1  ar yii  x,  mi 

pain  in  the  hack  and  much  delirium,  tho  disease  adds  greatly  to  the  distress  uf  the  jMiS' " 

commonly  aaeumos  a  eeveroform.  In  children  the  d^iger  of  the  di^icase,  sometimes  ev^^  i 

the  invasion  is  often  announced  by  an  irftaek  dudng  snfibcation.  The  disease  is  il^*.^^  , 

of  convulsions.    Tho  eruption  begins  to  hhow  tended  by  a  ]>eculiar  odor,  but  in  coaOac^ 

itself  on  the  8d  day  of  tho  fever.  As  a  rule,  to  cases  this  is  nauseous  and  offenave  to  tf*' 

which  however  tliere  aro  some  exceptions,  tho  most  unbearable  degree.  In  this  fonstbsw"" 

eruption  shows  itself  first  on  the  face,  then  on  which  commonly  abates  on  the  comin? 

the  neck  nnd  wrists,  then  on  the  trunk,  and  the  eruption,  is  nggrnvated  a?  tlie  cruptH>fl 

fiuaiiy  ou  tho  extremities.  On  the  5th  day  the  proaches  niaturatiun.  The  bth  day  of  the  enV" 

emption  ia  complele,  and  after  this  fev  or  no  tion  or  the  Uth  of  the  disease  isooomwf 
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i&oipt  fmtal  day,  while  mora  p«Ueate  die  daring 

lie  2d  week  uf  the  dlsefise  than  either  earlier 
•r  later.  Thus,  of  IdS  (&tai  camss  cit^d  by  Dr. 
Iregory,  37  deaths  (nearly  j  of  the  whole) 
ooV  p!icc  on  the  Bth  day  of  the  emption,  82 
in  the  first  week,  99  in  the  2d,  and  21  in 
ti«  Sd,  and  but  16  in  tiie  after  periods. — ^When 
»atient3  reoiiver  from  fovero  attacks  of  i'! 
»ox,  blindneas  from  an  iatercorrdit  inllauiiua- 
ion  of  the  eoqjanetiva  is  an  oooarional  result, 
I  n«l  liofore  the  general  introduction  of  vaccina- 
ioa  blindneas  froja  smallpox  was  of  very  com- 
noa  oeonrrenee.  Beside  inflammation  of  tlie 
;ves,  glandular  swellings  and  abscessoA,  bed 
i^'^res,  and  phlebitis  are  oocasional  oomplicap 
.ions.  It  is  also  sometimes  oomplioated  with  a 
l  i^ea^ed  condition  of  the  blood  producing  li.i  ni- 
jrrhaffe  from  various  organs,  together  with 
^<»teohi«.  These  cases  are  always  attended  with 
»real  debility;  the  accompanying  fever  isty- 
pli  id.  an  l  ihe  eruptiim  itself  does  not  come 
r>ui  Irtoiy.  They  uro  almost  invariably  fatal, 
{'rosnumejia  a  serious  complication,  although 
iu  his  own  erperienco  the  writer  has  not  fonml 
it  so  frequently  u  Iktui  one  ai  uuthur^  would 
lead  OS  to  expect  Abortion  or  prematare  de- 
livery with  till)  de  it!i  of  the  child  is  com- 
monly produced,  but  the  mother  frequently 
reeorers.  Sometimes  tlie  child  presents  the 
-  ■  :»aracter!''tir!  eniption  of  the  dist'iiNO.  Imt  this 
rare.  Still  mure  rarely  a  mother  whose  sys- 
tem has  heen  protected  bf  Taoeination  or  a 
prcvion^  attack  of  the  Ji'^oiso,  communiratca 
it,  alter  exposure,  to  the  jktus  in  utero^  while 
nlie  herself  escapes.  Oonflnent  small  pox  is 
always  a  dangerntifl  disc  i^e,  and  the  dau^rur  is 
agt;ravated  if  the  patient  be  still  in  infancy  or 
orer  46  years  of  age,  or  of  a  feeble  or  stromoos 
constitution. — The  mortality  <>f  small  pox  is 
estimated  at  or  ^  of  all  who  are  attacked; 
that  of  the  London  small  pox  hospital  Ibr  the 
last  50  years  has  avenu''"!  30  pL-r  ci-nt.  Like 
many  other  contagious  diseases,  it  is  subject  to 
epidemic  inflaenoe,  and  when  it  prevail  epi- 
demically it  seoKH  to  be  s-.-vert-r  ami  ni<»rt."  fatal. 
It  is  remarkable  that  when  it  is  communicated 
by  a  minute  portion  of  the  Tims  being  insert- 
ed under  the  cuticle  by  inoculation,  as  it  i^ 
termed,  the  disease  is  far  less  violent  than 
if  oommunieated  through  the  atmosphere. 
When  patients  are  inocnlat<'<l  the  mortality  U 
rarely  frreater  than  1  in  600  or  T'li^.  inocula- 
tion introduced  Into  civilized  Europe  from 
Constantinople  through  the  sense  and  cour- 
age of  Lady  Mary  TVortley  ilnntjiirii.  but  since 
the  discovery  of  \  aociuation  by  Dr.  Jeuner  has 
been  disoontinaed.  (Bee  Yaoooiatiov.)— For 
a  long  time  the  dangers  of  small  pox  were 
aggravated  by  the  means  used  for  its  cure ;  in 
aooordance  with  thetheorieaof  thetime,  which 
?:til!  h.ive  tliei'  inH-i'^'^ct'  among  the  vulgar,  the 
eruption  was  looked  niton  as  an  efibrt  made  by 
natore  to  firee  the  system  from  morbid  matter; 
th"  rnoro  abundant  it  was  the  better  for  the 
patient.  The  eruption  was  acoordingly  eo- 
oooraged  hf  warm  drlnha  and  a  heated  atmo- 


•phere.  Sydenham  was  the  first  to  inculcate 
the  necessity  of  free  ventilation  and  a  codHni^ 
regimen.  Mild  cases  of  small  pox  require  Utile 
except  attention  to  hygienic  measnree;  the 
disease  is  attended  xvith  little  danger,  and 
should  run  its  course  uniaduenced  by  art. 
When  H  is  aevere.  attenti<m  should  be  eariy 
directed  to  supportini;  tlie  .ctreng-th  of  the  pa- 
tient. The  diet  should  bo  as  nutritious  as  ho 
ean  bear,  and,  when  indicated  hj  the  pnlae, 
wine  and  stimulants  should  bo  freely  adinini-^- 
tered.  The  troublesome  itching,  which  causes 
frcMt  rafPering,  may  be  alleTiatod  hj  the  appU> 
cation  of  Hwcet  oil,  cold  cream, or  lard;  opiates 
may  be  useful  to  procure  sleep,  and  the  bowels 
should  be  oocaslonally  moved  by  mild  laxa* 
tives  or  cnemata.  Small  doses  of  opium  re- 
lieve many  of  the  antecedent  symptoms  of 
small  pox,  such  as  headache,  backache,  vomit" 
ing,  kc.^  and  facilitate  the  outbreak  of  the  erup- 
tion. Ma;rne9ia  ointment,  made  of  1  drachm 
of  majincftia  to  1  ounce  of  simplo  cerate,  is  a 
very  cleanly  and  efficient  application  to  the 
face  in  \  tfso  j^cah.'?  should  be  removed 

as  soon  Its  tlif  v  wiii  como  otf  easily,  and  tho 
ointment  applied  several  times  a  d^. 

8MAI.T,  a  fine  blue  color  prenaretl  from 
gla&i  colored  by  oxide  of  cobalt.  It  is  largely 
used  in  painting  and  in  prindnc;  earthenware. 
(See  CoRAT.T,  vol.  v.  p.  403.) 

SNf -ViiT,  CuuisToi'iiKK,  an  English  classical 
woh'ilar  and  poet,  born  at  Shipboume,  Kent, 
April  11, 1722,  died  in  the  king's  bencli  prison, 
London,  May  22,  1771.  He  was  educated  at 
Cambridge,  and  elected  a  fellow  of  Pembroke 
hall  in  1745,  and  gained  tho  Soatonian  prize 
for  poems  on  the  Supreme  Being  for  6  years 
oonseentively.  Li  1769  he  married,  removed 
to  London,  and  commenoofl  author.  Tli  rough 
intemperance  and  the  troubles  of  extreme  por- 
erty  he  lost  his  reason,  and  was  confined  in  a 
lunatic  asylmn  fur  two  year?;  but  he  had  in- 
tervals of  sanity,  and  dnring  these  be  made 
prose- translaticms  of  the  Pralms,  of  Phndnn, 
and  of  Ilora"'!'.  lie  wrote  the  "Hilliad,"  a 
satire  on  6ir  John  Uill,  who  had  criticized  his 
writings,  and  in  1752  published  a  collection  of 
Jii-i  poems,  to  which  ho  afterward  madL>  adcli- 
tions.  A  posthumous  edition  appeared  in  1791, 
but  they  are  now  deservedly  forgotten. 

SMEATOX,  JoBV,  an  English  civil  engineer, 
born  at  Austhorpe.  near  Leods,  June  8,  1724, 
died  there,  Oct.  28,  171*2.  i'rom  early  chQd- 
hood  he  exhibited  a  decided  taste  for  mechan- 
ics, and  bcAire  he  re.nrhcd  his  IHth  year  had 
made  some  mechanical  inventions  ant!  disoov> 
eriesof  considerable  importance.  In  1742  he 
went  to  London  to  ^"--Ay  law,  whiih  after  a 
little  time  his  father  allowed  him  to  relinqubh 
and  devote  himself  to  meehaniea  and  engineer- 
ing. In  1750  he  took  tij)  the  ^usine8S  of  a 
mathematical  instrument  maker,  and  in  1751 
invented  a  maohine  for  measaring  a  ahip*s  way 
at  '?ea.  In  the  two  year*?  f  11  wing  ho  made  a 
series  of  experiments  "  concerning  the  natural 
powarof  water  and  wind  lo  tam  mllla  and 
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ofber  mtdhinetdepeiidiiig  on  drwilw  notloii,'' 

and  ho  read  a  paper  on  tliis  subjoct  before  the 
royal  aooiety.  From  this  iavestiffadoii  resolted 
some  TalimDle  improveuMiite  in  n  jdranUe  ma- 

cliinery,  increasing  tlie  j)Owc'r  ono  third,  for 
which  the  royal  society  iu  175U  bestowed  on 
him  the  Copley  gold  medal.  In  1754  he  visit- 
ed Holland  and  Belgium,  and  examined  care> 
fnlly  their  system  of  camils.  dikes,  locks,  nv.i] 
passage  boats;  and  in  iTo'J  he  communicuLed 
to  the  royal  society  the  results  of  an  investiga- 
tion by  which  he  bad  reduced  the  art  of  de- 
sigiiing  wind  mills  to  general  principles.  The 
Eddy  stone  li^thoose  D^ng  destroyed  by  fire 
in  1755^  Smeaton,  on  the  recommendation  of 
Lord  Macclesfield,  president  of  the  royal  eo- 
eiety,  was  employed  to  rebuild  it  (See 
LionxnousK,  vol.  x.  p.  523.)  This  extraordi- 
zutfT  piece  of  engineering  established  Smea* 
ton's  teputatioD,  and  he  was  constantly-  em- 
ployed for  many  years  in  the  construction  or 
planning  of  important  works ;  ho  built  canals 
and  locus  on  flie  Derwentwater  estate,  con- 
structed the  great  canal  from  the  Forth  to  the 
Clyde,  improved  the  CaMer  naviiration,  sup- 
plied Greenwich  and  i>©iJiford  with  water, 
ereoted  the  S])urn  lighthouse,  greatly  improved 
Bamsgate  harbor,  preserved  the  oUl  London 
bridge,  and  erected  a  number  of  Hue  bridges  in 
Scotland*  Jn  1785  he  withdrew  from  boaness, 
but  was  consulted  in  almost  every  impnrtriiit 
work  till  his  la^t,  sickness.  He  publ^hed  a 
volume  on  the  Eddystone  lighlliouse  (1701), 
and  his  professional  reports  were  published  in 
1812  by  the  institution  of  oivil  engineers  in  3 
vols.  4to.,  to  which  a  4th  was  afterward  added. 

SMELL,  the  sense  by  which  wo  take  cogni- 
xanoe  of  odors,  and  of  which  the  nose  is  the 
recipient  organ.  Odoroos  efnanaHont  are  gen- 
erauy  l^  lieved  to  con.sist  of  material  particles 
of  extreme  minuteness  disseminated  in  the  air. 
The  trae  sense  of  smeU  is  confined  to  the  upper 
portion  of  tilO  nasal  cavity,  where  the  Ist  or 
olfactory  nerve  is  distributed ;  the  lower  por- 
tions of  this  cavity  belong  to  tlie  respiratory 
passages,  and  have  only  the  ordinary  sense  of 
touch  from  the  branches  of  the  oth  or  trifacial 
nerve;  the  epitheUum  is  dark  brown  and  very 
thiok  and  pulpy  in  tiie  olfactory  region ;  the 
nervous  filaments  form  a  considerable  jiart  of 
its  thickness,  and  differ  from  ordinary  cerebral 
nerves  in  contdning  no  characteristio  white 
substance,  in  not  beinp  divisible  into  element- 
ary fibrilla),  and  in  bciuA'  nucleated  and  finely 
grannlar  in  teztare;  they  serai  to  be  direct 
continuations  of  the  gray  vesicular  matter  of 
the  olfactory  bulb,  a  *^  portion  of  the  nervous 
centre  put  forward  beyond  the  craninm^  in  or- 
der that  it  may  there  receive,  as  at  first  hand, 
the  impressions  of  which  the  mind  is  to  become 
oognhsant."  The  olfactory  nerve  conveys  no 
molor  iiiflnence  to  any  musoles»«nd  oonnn  no 
common  sensibility  on  the  mucous  membrane. 
(For  the  general  structure  of  the  nasal  passages 
see  NosB.)  That  odors  may  be  transmitted 
through  water  ss  well  as  air  seems  proved  by 


the  large  sise  of  the  ctUhetory  gani^Ba  in 

but  it  is  probable  that  the  air  contaiiit-d  is  -lL 
water  is  the  vehicle  of  oommnniicartoTi  OaeA 
ons  pariides  mnst  he  introdneeft  vrttMs  ^ 

olfactory  cavity,  and  to  its  upper  portkc  '-| 
their  full  appreciation;  hence  they  are  c^l 
quickly  perceived  when  the  wind   La  'falo'«^:i.1 
from  an  odorous  body,  and  les^  when  frri 
the  opposite  direction,  as  is  faiiiili&r  tf  l  I 
hunters.    There  is  no  definite  pertseptiat  : 
odors  unless  the  mind  ia  directed  the^ate:  v 
do  not  smell  if  wo  breathe  through  tlie  Cfc-c^ 
and  a  too  dry  or  a  too  humid  surface  is  xzz. 
vorable  for  acute  peroeptioiit  aa  we  hxnom  z 
the  1st  and  2d  stsgea  of  a  common  co'd  l 
head.  A  great  part  of  the  sense  of  taste.  ^ 
all  of  it  wmch  pertdns  to  the  percmp&m 
flavors,  belongs  properly  to  smell .  (St>e  Ta^ti 
This  sense  varies  much  in  indiTidaal«»  and  z 
the  same  indlvidnal  at  different  times ;  I: . 
more  acute  in  some  mammals  tlimi  in  otikr 
and  in  most  much  more  so  than  in  man  : 
aniniah»  appreciate  odors  imperceptible  to  zi 
and  others  seem  either  not  to  notice  or  ev., 
to  enjoy  such  as  wo  consider  dangerous  or  c> 
gusting ;  the  carnivora  are  very  sascej>tiUv  *  > 
animal  seents,  and  sliglitly  so  to  those  of  plv^ 
and  flowers,  while  the  herbivora  arc  wioist  ^  1 
sitive  to  the  latter;  while  man  La-s  k-ss 
smell  than  most  animals,  his  ^liore  of  SAi--^> 
t:l  ility  to  both  a^rreeable  and  disatrreejiii 
odors  is  far  more  extended.     The  abundsct  . 
supply  of  blood  vessels  warms  the  sJr  ciit«fBi  ' 
the  nose  or  month,  and  the  numerons  ^laMdsj-  ; 
afford  the  mucous  secretion  whose  preaeaofe  »  i 
necessary  to  perfect  smdL  Dhnsicm  of  tkeet  I 
factory  bulb  destroys  the  power  of  apj  rt  ciatirr 
odorSb  though  irritating  substances  may  he 
oeived  by  the  sensory  fibres  of  the  5th  psir  of 
cerebral  nerves;  division  of  tlic  5th  pairruj 
impair  smell  by  interfering  with  the  secretice* 
of  the  sensitive  membrane.    The  uses  of  ti:> 
sense  in  animals  are  to  indicate  the  directi<- 
and  presence  of  food,  to  discriminate  it^  L-si- 
ities,  and  to  inform  them  of  the  appruai-L  ci 
enemies;  it  is  always  situated  in  the  neii^ito' 
hood  of  the  mouth.    In  man  it  do^5  not  sent 
in  the  selection  of  food,  giving  no  warning 
noxious  qualities,  and  often  directly  leadiiv  ^  , 
the  use  of  dtleterious  substances :  it  is  more 
acute  ia  savage  than  in  civilized  man,  sa^ 
highly  so  in  all  races  when  other  scasak  | 
whether  of  sijiht  or  hearinp,  arc  deficier.t :  S 
is  often  singularly  exalted  in  diseased  staUft 
and  in  some  cases  of  aomnambnUsiii.    fioee  ] 
men  are  sensitive  tn  onr  ndor  and  not  to  an- 
Other ;  asafostida  and  garliCt  exceeding]  j  offeih 
dve  to  most  perstms,  are  agreeable  to  some, 
and  what  was  once  repugnant,  like  the  ./Wet 
sought  after  by  the  epicure,  by  habit  be(v>iijts 
desirable ;  there  are  many  other  bingulur  idio- 
syncrasies.  The  organ  of  smell  in  air-br^- 
ing  vertebrates  onrre.sponda  with  that  of  tt^- 
in  all  essential  particulars  of  structure,  and  iu- 
efficiency  may  generally  be  measnred  by  tLe 
sise  of  the  oUiBctoiy  gsii|^  and  nerves;  tk 
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eetaoMot,  In  wblflih  tho  ntaal  paieagM  are  de- 

N'otcd  to  the  ejection  of  the  water  takun  in 
w  itb  the  food  as  well  as  to  reapirotiou,  h&yQ 
An  obtuse  sense  of  smell,  asxA  the  dolpbin  ftim- 
ily  are  believod  to  bo  destitute  uf  it ;  in  fi^lios 
tlie  or^'an  is  not  connected  with  the  mouth, 
bat  ia  a  cavitjr  bj  itself^  with  single  or  double 
i&o«trib;  insMta^  some  molIuskB,  and  crusta- 
*^ean<*  seem  to  powes*?  the  sense  in  considerable 
porfcotiun,  and  variousi  orgtius  have  been  con- 
fiiilorod  asQsedforUapiuposea.  (SeolNSiony 

Bud  Moi.r,r-SOA.) 

BMELT,  a  soft-rayed  fish  of  the  sahuun  fam- 
ily, and  genas  mnmui  (Artedi).   The  body  is 
elongated  und  covered  with  small  scales ;  tlicro 
are  2  dorsals,  the  Ist  with  ray  a  and  the  2d  ad- 
ipose and  rayleas;  Tentrals  under  the  anterior 
rays  (»f  dorsal;  toeth  on  the  jaws  and  t<>ii?no 
vory  long,  and  on  the  preraaxUlaries  small  and 
Iboond;  gill  o[)tiaings  wide;  idrhhidder rilvery 
within.    The  comni'H;  Am  rican  snielt  tY).  vi- 
ridescena.  Lea.)  is  about  10  inches  long ;  the  up- 
per parts  with  the  dorsal  and  caudal  fins  are 
yellowish  green  with  coppery  reflections,  with 
very  rninnte  black  dots;  sides  silvery  white; 
abdumuu  aud  lower  liu-^  luilky  white;  gilloov- 
era  golden.  Ik  jm  fonnd  from  Kew  York  to  Lab- 
rador,  goinar  wp  rivers  in  early  spring  ami  re- 
tarning  to  the  tjoa  late  in  autumn,  at  vvhich 
times  immense  quantities  are  taken  byho<ik 
&nd  nets;  the  flavor  b  very  delic  ate,  and  they 
are  highly  esteemed,  being  mostly  cateu  fresh ; 
when  transferred  m»m  salt  into  fresh  water, 
tbey  have  become  pernmnent  residents  in  Cham- 
plaio,  Sqoam,  and  Wiunipi^eogce  lakes,  and  in 
Jamaica  pond  near  Boston;  they  are  smaller 
fiud  more  .slender  than  the  marine  smelt  From 
the  vicinity  of  Bath,  Mo.,  at  least  100  tons  of 
these  ftsh  are  annnaUy  aent  to  the  Boston  and 
New  York  markets ;  as  they  will  average  16 
to  the  pound,  this  would  give  3,000,000  smelts 
from  a  single  locality.    Tlie  European  smelt 
{O.  efkirlanM,  Art.)  is  from  7  to  9  inches  long, 
lighter  colored  above,  with  thicker  body  and 
narrower  head.    Thoy  are  I'uund  in  all  the  riv- 
ers openini;  iato  northern  seas;  they  are  the 
ephrbtntoi  the  French  and  the  spirling  or  spar- 
ling of  the  English ;  when  recently  taken  from 
the  water,  thej  have  a  sweetish,  not  disagreo- 
ftble.  and  cncumbcr-like  od<>r,  from  which  the 

Senerio  and  the  common  names  are  derived, 
melts  eat  fmall  fiali,  omstaceans,  ai^d  mol- 
Insks.  and  they  are  themselves  devoared  by 
sharks  and  other  predaoeoos  fishes. 

81IELTINO.  See  Oopi>bb  SimTcre,  laoir 
MjiM'KAcrrTKE,  Lead,  and  Silveii. 

8^W  (mcracUtu  albelltu,  Selby),  a,  web- 
footed  bird  differing  from  the  t jpicd  mergan- 
sers, to  which  sub-fomily  it  belongs,  in  having 
the  bill  mnch  shorter  than  the  head  and  ele- 
vated at  the  bane,  and  the  mandibles  with  short 
aildeloM  I V  .  f  larnellffl.  It  is  abootlT^  mches 
lony,  and  27  in  alar  extent;  the  general  color 
is  whit4),  whence  its  common  name  of  white 
nnn ;  aioaod  the  ^ea,  a  pat<;h  on  cuch  side  of 
flia  B4pa»  aami-coOar  on  eaoh  aide  of  lower 


naelc,  middle  of  back,  tail,  and  wln^i  black ! 

scapn!  u  -,  middle  wing  coverts,  tertial-s,  ana 
secoudanr  tips  white ;  in  the  female  the  head 
is  rediBsn  brown.  It  is  fonnd  In  the  northern 
parts  of  the  old  world,  in  winter  coming  down 
to  central  Europe,  frequenting  the  sea  coast, 
lakes,  and  rivers ;  it  is  an  expert  swimmer  and 
diver,  and  feeds  on  fish  aud  crustaceans ;  the 
ne^^T  is  Triiido  near  the  water,  and  the  epgs  are 
fcl  ut  12;  like  ulLer  merganser^  it  hybridizes 
with  the  dnoks,  especially  with  the  genus  elan- 
(inhi  (Flem.).  It  is  generally  believed  to  be 
accidental  in  America,  only  a  single  female 
specimen  having  been  obtained  by  Audubon, 
ne.'ir  Kew  Orleans ;  tlir*  Itirtl  stated  by  "Wilson 
to  bo  this  was  probably  the  butflo-head  {clar^ 
ffula  AnufiMna,  Bonap.). 

8MIBERT,  or  SMYnKirr,  Jorrx,  a  Scottish 
painter,  bom  in  Edinburgh  about  16»4,  died 
m  Boston,  Masa.,  !n  ItSl.  Having  attained  a 
respectable  pi  tuition  as  a  portrait  painter  in 
London,  whither  he  had  repaired  early  in  life» 
he  was  induced  in  1728  to  accu!n]jany  Dean 
Berkeley  to  America ;  and  upon  the  failure  of 
the  benevolent  Kchemc  devised  by  the  latter, 
ho  settled  iu  Bo;itou.  He  jjainted  most  of  the 
contemporary  worthies  of  Now  England  and 
New  York,  and,  accordinf,'  to  Dunlap.  exercis- 
ed a  considerable  iutiuence  upon  Cuploy  and 
TnimbnU.  Tlis  most  celobrated  painting  is  a 
hu;,'o  portrait  piece  representing  Berkeley  and 
several  members  of  his  family,  together  with 
the  artist  himael^  on  their  first  landing  in 
America.  It  ta  now  in  the  poaiaaaioa  of  Yale 
college. 

SMIREE,  Sm  Robvbt,  an  English  arehitect, 

born  in  London  in  ITSO.  lie  is  tlie  oldest  son 
of  Kobert  Buiirko,  a  popular  genre  painter. 
After  a  toor  of  observation  and  stndj  throngh 
Germany  and  soutiiem  Europe,  he  estabUshod 
himself  iu  London  in  1805  as  an  architect  He 
brought  himself  early  into  notice  by  his  design 
for  Oovent  Garden  theatre  (1808-'0),  which  was 
destroyed  by  firo  in  March,  1^50.  Subsequently 
hu  Way  em[il(ijcd  iu  designing  many  public 
buildings  in  the  metropolis,  the  most  consider- 
able being  the  mint,  a  Grecian  Doric  edifice 
erected  in  1811 ;  the  post  office  (ib23"'9) ;  the 
oollege  of  phvaieiana;  King^s  college,  as  the 
eastern  wing  of  Somerset  house ;  and  the  British 
museum.  These  were  all  in  the  classical  style. 
Hb  chief  Gotbio  works  are  the  restorations  of 
Yi>rk  minster  and  the  improvements  and  ex- 
tonsious  of  the  Inner  Temple.  He  also  erected 
bnildings  for  the  ITnited  Service,  Oarttmi,  and 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  chdis.  the  last  in  con- 
junction with  his  brother,  Sydney  Smirke.  He 
has  been  a  royal  academician  since  1812,  and  in 
1831  received  the  honor  of  knighthood.  He  is 
the  author  of  "Specimens  of  Continental  Archi- 
tecture'' (luL,  Loudon,1806). — Stdney,  younger 
brother  of  the  preceding,  ia  alao  •  prominent 
archite  -t  Tils  stylo  is  more  ornate  and  florid 
than  that  ot  Iiis  brother,  and  has  been  eraploy- 
e<l  withofiV*  L  uj'onaaveral  of  the  London  club 
hoaaea»  eqpeciaUjr  the  new  Oarlton  in  Fall  MalL 
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He  aUo  directed  the  reatorfltions  of  the  Temple 
charch  and  Lichfield  cathedral,  and  is  at  prea* 
eat  the  architeot  of  the  British  museum,  the 
reading  room  in  the  inner  quadrangle  of  which 
i?  hi?  cliiof  professional  eflfort.  IIo  has  publish- 
ed a  4to.  vuliinie  ciititlod  "  iVjrchitecturo  of  the 
Teriiple  Church." 

SMITH.  I.  A  central  ro.  nf  "Nfi^s.,  intersect- 
ed hy  StroDR  river,  uud  draiued  by  tlio  head 
streams  of  Leaf  river;  area,  020  iq.  m.;  pop. 
in  T,r>a8,  (;f  wIkmh  2. 195  Were  slaves. 

The  surface  is  nearly  level  and  the  soil  pour. 
The  prodnctions  in  1860  were  128,641  bushels 
of  Indian  corn.  41,450  of  sweet  potatoe*!.  and 
1,111  bales  of  cotton.  Thero  were  10  church- 
ett  and  174  papik  tttending  public  schools. 
Capital,  Raleigh.  IT.  A  N.  E.  co.  of  Texns, 
boonddd  N.  bv  the  Babino  river,  and  £.  by  the 
Nediefl,  and  drained  by  the  sonroes  of  the  An* 
golina;  area,  990  m. ;  pc»p.  in  1860,  1^,395, 
of  whom  4,982  were  slaves.  The  greater  por- 
tion of  the  surface  is  prairie  land,  and  the  soil 
is  fertile.  The  productions  in  1850  were  125,- 
565  bushels  of  Indian  com,  80.?^20  of  sweet 
potato*  115  bales  of  cotton,  and  29,920  lbs. 
of  butter.  There  were  7  churclies,  and  130 
pupils  attending  public  sc  hoola.  Capital,  Ty- 
ler. 111.  A  X.  CO.  of  Tenn.,  inter8>t;cted  by  the 
Oomberland  river  and  drained  by  Coney  fork ; 
area,  "'^0  m.;  pop.  in  ISfio.  in.nr.T.  of  wlioni 
4,228  were  slaves.  The  suriuce  is  rough,  but 
the  soil  gmenXij  fertile.  The  prodaotions  in 
1850  were  1,006,410  bushels  of  Indian  corn. 
97,755  of  oats,  2,877,894  lbs.  of  tobacco,  122,- 
078  of  bnttor,  and  80,881  of  wool.  There  were 
5  grist  mills,  7  saw  mill-*.  5  tanneries.  50  church- 
es, and  I.I'IS  pupils  atteading  public  schools. 
Capital,  Carthage. 

SMITH,  Adam,  a  Scottish  philosopher,  born 
at  Kirkcaldy.  Fit" '^hire.  June  5,  1723,  dietl  in 
Edinburgh, 'July  IT,  1790.  Being  of  weak 
constitution,  and  hisiiather  having  died  before 
his  birth,  he  was  onrefnlly  and  indnV'*  'itly 
brought  up  by  liii^  niutiitr.  At  the  graiuniar 
school  of  Kirkcaldy  he  attracted  notiee  by  his 
pnssion  for  books  nnd  extrnordlnnry  Tncmorv, 
and  br  habits  of  abRtractiou  in  cumpauy  and 
of  talking  to  himself,  which'  adhered  to  him 
thronfrh  life.  From  his  14th  to  liis  17th  year 
he  pursued  his  studies  at  the  university  of 
Glasgow,  devotinf  himself  especially  to  mathe- 
matics and  ii  iMral  science,  and  attending  tho 
lectures  of  Dr.  Uutcheson  on  moral  philosophy. 
Intended  for  the  chm«h  of  England,  he  went 
in  1740  to  Baliol  collefro,  Oxford,  as  an  exhibi- 
tioner on  Snell's  foundation,  remained  there 
7  years,  became  intimately  acquainted  with 
Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  Italian  literature, 
nnd  aimed  at  a  mastery  of  the  nicclicH  c»f  the 
English  language.  He  was  severely  reprimand- 
ed for.  reading  privately  Hume's  "  Treatise  on 
Human  Nature."  Abandoning  the  project  of 
taking  orders,  he  returned  to  Kirkcaldy,  and 
in  1746  fixed  his  residence  in  Edinburgh,  where 
undi  r  the  patronage  of  Lord  Kanies  he  deliv- 
ered lectures  on  rhetoric  luul  belles-lettres,  the 


first  course  on  polite  literature  ever  given  in  a 
Scottish  university.  N(Mie  of  them  have  been 
pnbliahed,  bnt  they  established  his  literary 

reputation,  and  he  was  elected  in  1751  profe»- 
sor  of  logic  in  the  university  of  Glasgow,  and 
was  transferred  in  the  following  year  to  the 
chair  of  mond  philosopliy  in  the  lame  univer- 
sity, which  he  tilb'd  nearly  12  ycar«.  tlie  hap- 
piest, us  he  tici  lai  td.  of  bis  life.    liio  coarse 
was  divided  into  4  parts.    The  first  treated 
natural  theolof:y ;  in  the  second,  dcvotod  to 
ethics,  he  developed  the  doctrines  contained 
in  his  "  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments in  the 
third,  the  subject  of  which  was  justicv^.  le 
traced  the  gradual  progress  of  Jurispradence 
and  government;  and  hi  the  fomrtb,  anb* 
ject  of  which  was  expediency,  he  examined 
those  political  r^ulatious  whujh  relate  to  €oib> 
meree,  finances,  and  eoolenaaties]  and  military 
estahlishnii  nts,  and  which  are  calculated  to 
increase  tho  power  and  prosperity  of  a  state. 
The  last  division  included  the  substance  of  his 
work  on  the  "  Wealth  of  Nations."    Hi«  lee- 
tnres  were  generally  delivered  extemporv.  vsd 
attracted  a  multitude  of  &tudeuli>,  uhilv  liia 
opinions  became  prominent  anlOecta  of  di^coa- 
sion  in  clubs  and  literary  societies.    His  first 
publications  were  articles  in  the  "Edinburgh 
Beview,*' begun  in  1765,  of  wliich  two  numbers 
only  appeared.    He  published  in  IT.'^i*  his 
"  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,  '  which  he  had 
elaborated  with  the  greatest  care,  and  in  vhiefa 
he  maintains  the  doctrine  that  all  moral  onnv 
tions  and  distinctions  sprinc  from  sympathy. 
It  gaye  him  a  wide  repntaUon  as  a  nnoralbt 
and  writer.    (See  Morat.  P)in,o>oi  nY,  vt  !  xi. 
p.  717.)  from  this  time  he  devou^d  a  larger 
I>roportion  of  his  leetnree  to  jurisprudeaoe  and 
I»olitical  economy.   Near  the  close  of  1763  he 
resigned  his  jirofessorship  to  accompany  the 
young  duke  of  Buccleugh  on  his  travels.  Tliey 
visited  Paris,  resided  18  months  at  Toulonse, 
p.ac«cd  two  months  at  Gcnev.n.  and  returning 
to  I'aris  at  tlie  end  of  17G5  remained  there 
nearly  a  year.    Turgot,  Quesnay,  Nccker, 
D'Alembert,  Helvetius,  Marmontel.  the  .'ibb6 
Morellet,  BufFon,  D'llolbach,  Mme.  Riccoboni, 
and  MUe.  de  Lespinasso  were  among  his  ae* 
quaintances.    From  the  duke  de  la  RoclaTon- 
oauld  he  received  particular  attention,  uotwith^ 
standing  the  severe  judgment  which  he  had 
pap<ed  nn  the  maxims  nf  hi«  prandfather.  To 
Quesnay,  but  for  his  death,  he  would  have 
dedicated  the    Wealth  of  Nations."  He  re- 
turned with  his  \m]i\\  to  London  in  Ort.  1766, 
and  soon  after  fixed  his  residence  for  10  years 
with  his  mother  at  Kirkcaldy,  engaged  in  se- 
vere study,  and  occasionally  visiting  Edinburgh 
and  London,  where  he  met  with  the  best  liter- 
ary society.   For  many  years  ho  had  viijuycd 
an  intimate  friendship  with  Hume,  ^*on  both 
sidc.H  founded  on  the  admiration  of  genins  and 
the  love  of  simplicity but  the  latter  vainly 
songht  to  withdraw  him  from  hia  retirement 
by  representing'  the  t-own  n?  the  proper  fCvTie 
for  a  uiau  of  letters.   In  1776  apjieared  his 
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yong  infttnred  nd  iaportnt  work,  milled  SUIT?,  Atsnrr,  an  EnirHah  author,  bora  at 

Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Sonrcos  of  the  Chertsey,  May  24,  1816,  died  at  Fulham,  near 
Wealth  of  Nations."  (See  Politioaj.  Boonoicy,  LoDdoaj  May  23. 1860.   He  was  eduoatod  in 
vuL  xiii.  p.  449.)    Mr.  Buckle  affirmfl  that  the  mereboait  tailon' eohool,  and  boiag  intend- 
^  AAmm  Smith  contributed  more,  by  the  publi-  ed  for  the  snrgioal  profession,  to  whiclt  Iiis 
cation  of  this  3in^:le  work,  toward  the  happiness  father  belonged,  walked  the  hospitals  in  Lou- 
ot  mau,  than  has  been  effected  by  the  united  don,  and  also  studied  at  Paris.    lie  8ubse> 
abilities  of  all  tbs  afataamim  and  legislatora  of  qnently  joined  his  father  in  practice,  bat  was 
whom  history  has  preserved  an  autlicntic  ac-  soon  led  hy  his  literary  tastes  to  become  a 
count."  It  received  several  additions  in  the  3d  writer  lor  the  periodical  press.   Settling  in 
edlticm  (1784),  but  the  4th  edition  (1789)  was  London  in  1841,  he  became  a  contributor  to 
Mnrhfino-od.    It  wa^i  trnnslatt^d  into  the  prin-  Bentley's  Maga^ine,'\ind  within  a  few  roars 
cipal  European  languages,  referred  to  in  the  produced  "  The  Wassail  Bowl,"  "  The  Advon- 
honae  of  eommons,  and  its  aathor consulted  by  tures  of  Mr.  Ledbury,"  '^Tbe  Soattergood 
the  raini-iter.    IIo  resided  for  two  years  after  Family.''  ''Tho  M  ir  !iioness  of  Hrinvilliora,'* 
itii  pablication  chiefly  in  London;  WAS  appoint-  "Christopher  Tadpole/^  and  ^'The  Pottleton 
ed  in  17T6  one  of  tiie  oommissloners  of  <Hntonis  JjBptcf.**  Ho  was  also  enga^red  fat  some  timo 
for  Scotland;  and  afterward  removed  to  Edin-  u]  n  "PnTich."  his  contributions  to  wliicli  in- 
bargb,  where  he  resided  daring  the  remainder  eluded    The  Physiology  of  Evening  Parties," 
of  bis  1^  Coupled  witb  offidal  dottes,  be  "The  Mediesl  Btndent,"  and  other  Bght  Tario- 
published  nothinf;  more,  and  the  raateriuLs  ties;  and  hi  1847-'fl  he  prodnc».sl  a  nniulKT  of 
which  he  had  collected  on  the  principles  of  law  amusing  trifles  entitled    The  Natural  Uistorj 
and  government  and  on  other  subjects  were,  of  the  Gent,"  "  The  Natmral  History  of  the 
exoepting      detached  essays  that  appeared  Ballet  6u*l,"   Stnck-np  People,"  &c.   He  also 
postiinmonsly,  destroyed  by  his  onler  just  be-  wrote  Ohristmas  adaptations  from  the  tales  of 
fore  his  death.  In  17^4  the  death  of  his  mother,  Dickens,  burlesMjnes,  tmd  other  stage  i)ieoea. 
-who  had  accotn])anie<l  him  to  the  capital,  so-  A  journey  to  Gonstuutinoplo  in  1849  f\imished 
verely  afflicted  him;  he  was  never  married,  him  with  materials  for  hi"^     Month  at  Oon- 
and  he  suffered  another  bereavement  in  1788  stjintinoplo,"  and  also  tor  the  public  oatertain- 
by  the  death  of  hisconsin  Miss  Douglass,  who  ment  called  the  ''Overland  Mail,"  which  ho 
superintended  his  hon<?ohold;  and  hin  death  first  brought  out  in  May,  18.">0.    In  Angnst, 
occurred  after  a  lingering  and  painful  illness.  1851,  he  made  the  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc,  ana 
In  1787  be  had  been  elected  lord  redbr    the  Us  entertainmeot  ftmnded  thereon  proved  tbo 
tmiversity  of  GlasL'ow.    The  state  of  his  for-  most  successful  venture  of  hia  litorary  mroor, 
tone  cooiirmed  what  his  most  intimate  frienda  having  on  May  Z,  1855,  been  given  for  tbo 
had  sospected,  that  a  large  proportion  of  bis  tbonsandth  time;  and  It  retidned  an  nncHmln- 
s  ivinirs  was  allotted  to  tjlfii-es  of  secret  charity,  ished  lu  l  l  upon  popular  favor  when  in  1858 
Uia  library,  which  he  prized  very  highly,  in>  the  author  departed  for  Ohina.   Upon  rotmrn- 
clnded  aboat  6,000  well  selected  volnmes,  most  ing  to  England  he  gave  sGhineae  entertain* 
of  them  elegantly  bound ;  and  he  remarked  to  luent,  which  in  the  spring  of  1860  was  replaced 
one  of  his  friends  that  he  was    a  bean  in  by  the  more  popular  story  of  Mont  Blanc, 
nothing  but  his  books."   Ho  generally  wrote  This  he  continued  to  repeat  until  within  two 
by  dictation  to  an  amannen^  and  he  allowed  days  of  his  death,  which  was  cau<*cd  by  In- 
very  few  notes  or  reference*?  to  rvntliorities  in  flammation  of  the  lungs  after  an  attack  of  npo- 
ltL>  publications,  regarding  thetu  us  blemishes,  plexy.    His  latest  literary  compositiuns  were 


''That  there  were  many  peculiarittas^'*  ssys  those  contributed  to  the  Gomhill  Mapizine 
Hu^fild  Srewart,  *' botli  in  hb  manners  and  in  Rewrote  little  however  dorinjr  tlie  last  10 
his  iatelloclual  iiabits,  was  manifest  to  the  most  years  of  hb  life,  hb  entertainments,  by  which 
saperfidal  observer;  but  although,  to  those  he  realised  n  handsome  fortone^  having  absorb* 
who  know  him,  those  peculiarities  detracted  ed  the  greater  part  of  his  time, 
nothing  from  the  reapect  wiiioh  hb  abiU-  SMITH,  Alkxakobr,  a  Scottish  poet,  bom 
ties  commanded,  and  aithonffb  to  bis  intimate  in  Kilmarnock,  Deo.  81, 1880.  He  is  the  son 
friontl-^  (liey  added  an  inexpressible  charm  to  of  a  pattern  de-'itmer  in  Iiis  native  town,  and 
his  conversation,  while  they  dii^lsyed  in  the  was  destined  for  the  clerical  protessaon.  Cir- 
mort  hitsresting  light  the  artlew  iimplieity  of  cnmstanees  hnving  occorred  to  defeat  this  pro* 
liis  lieart,  y«  t  it  would  require  a  very  skilful  ject,  he  became  a  pattern  designer  for  a  lace 
pencil  to  present  thorn  to  the  public  eye.  Ho  factory  in  Glasgow,  and  about  the  age  of  17 
wss  certainly  not  fitted  for  the  general  com-  began  to  exercise  his  talents  in  metrical  com- 
merce of  the  world,  or  for  the  business  of  ac-  position.  In  1852  he  was  introduced  to  the 
tirefifo.  The  comprehensive  speculations  with  general  public  through  the  columns  of  tbo 
which  lie  had  been  occupied  from  his  youth  '  Critic"  and  the  ''Eclectic  Review,"  in  the 
rendered  him  partlottlarij  inattentiTO  to  flunil*  fonnar  of  which  appeared  in  ingtalments  his 
iar  (il  joi^ts  and  tn  common  occurrences ;  and  he  poem  of  the  *'Life  Drarna."  In  18n4  he  was 
tr^:<jUt;iiUy  exhibited  instances  of  absence  which  appointed  secretary  of  the  university  uf  Edin- 
have  scarotfjr  boea  anrpaased  bj  the  ftnoj  of  bwgh,  and  about  the  aame  time  delivered  n 
firqjdnb"  aefka  of  pnbiio  leotnrca,  one  of  whiob,  on 
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"Burns  a  National  Poet,"  was  much  oom- 
m«'niji  (1  Ik' has  since  pnblLsheil  "  Sonnets  of 
tlic-  Wmi-,  "  ill  conjuuctiou  with  bydnev  Dobell, 
"  City  Poems"  (1857),  and  "  EJwin  of  Beira" 
(1861);  and  ho  is  a  ft«qaent  oonferilmtor  to  the 
periodical  prefls. 

SMITH,  (iKHHiT,  jin  American  philanthropist, 
born  in  Vtktu  N.  Y  ,  ^f  irch  6,  ITUT.  Ho  b  the 
son  of  Peter  bniith,  kuowu  in  the  earlj  part  of 
the  present  century  as  one  ct  fhe  largiest  land- 
lu'lJtrs  in  the  United  States.  He  was  grad- 
uated at  llamilton  college,  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  in 
1818.  HiB  principal  occupation  fan  been  the 
management  of  the  large  landed  estato  left 
by  his  father.  Though  never  a  atudent  at 
law,  he  was  fn  18S8  admitted  to  praeUoe  in  the 
state  and  federal  courts  of  New  York,  and  has 
participated  in  several  important  trials.  At 
an  early  age  he  began  to  take  an  active  part  iu 
the  benevolent  enterprises  of  the  day,  and  in 
1825  connected  himself  witli  the  American  col- 
onization socit^ty,  from  the  lio])e  that  the  sac- 
cess  of  its  projects  would  load  to  speedy  eman- 
cipation. He  gave  largely  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  its  objects;  but  iu  he  withdrew 
from  it  and  connected  himself  with  the  Amer- 
ican anti-slavt-ry  society.  Though  hy  inheri- 
tance and  purchase  from  hia  fellow  heirs  he 
WW  one  of  the  largest  landholders  in  the 
United  Stateis,  lie  neverthelc-s  bccanie  strongly 
opposed  to  land  monopoly,  and  practically  il- 
Instratod  his  sentimmits  by  dlstnbnting  200,- 
000  acres,  partly  anunip  institutions  ol'  learn- 
ing, bat  mostly  among  the  poor  white  and  black 
men,  in  parcels  averaging  nearly  60  acres. 
His  largest  gifts  of  money  have  been  in  aid  of 
emancipation,  and  to  enahle  the  poor  to  buy 
homes.  In  l6o2  Mr.  Smith  was  elected  to  con- 
gress from  the  district  comprising  the  counties 
of  Oswego  and  Madison ;  but  at  the  close  of 
the  first  or  long  session  he  resigned  on  account 
of  the  pressure  of  his  private  aftairs,  and  also  on 
account  of  his  disrelish  for  i)ublic  life.  Formany 
years  he  has  advocated,  both  by  public  speeches 
and  by  publkhed  esasys  and  appeals,  a  larger 
liberty  of  opinion,  and  freedom  irom  what  ho 
believes  the  bondage  of  sect.  In  1801  Mr. 
fimiUi  made  a  few  speedies  in  behalf  of  a  Tfg^ 
orous  and  uncompnmiisin<;  prosecution  of  tho 
war  in  which  his  country  was  involved,  and  also 
wrote  many  articles  to  thto  end  for  the  press. 
Mr.  Smith  has  published  numerous  pamphlets, 
speeches,  addres«cs,  <tc.,  but  few  of  these  have 
been  collected  in  permanent  form.  Iu  1B56  a 
volume  of  his  speeches  in  congress  was  pub- 
lished in  New  York,  and  in  18(11  another  volume 
was  issued,  entitled  '^Sermons  and  Speeches, 
by  Gi'rrit  Smith."' 

SMITH,  Uenky  Botnton,  D.D.,  an  Amer- 
ican clergyman,  bom  in  Portland,  Me.,  Nov.  21, 
1815.  He  was  gmdnated  at  Bowdoin  college 
in  18d4,  and  was  a  tutor  there  in  1836-^7,  and 
in  1840-'41 ;  studied  theology  at  Andover  and 
Bangor,  and  subsequently  at  Hslle  and  BerHn; 
was  pastor  of  tho  Congre^ratioiial  i  !iurch  in 
'West  Amosbory,  Mass.,  from  1042  to  1847 ; 


was  professor  of  mental  and  moral  philosophy 

in  Amher?t  rolli^ft'  frf^rn  1847  to  1850:  profes- 
sor of  churcii  history  iu  the  Union  tbeolofpcsal 
seminary,  New  York,  from  1850  to  1866;  aad 
has  been  since  1856  professor  of  f^jFtematic 
theology  in  the  same  institution.  Prof,  hmith 
revised  and  edited,  with  valnable  additions,  the 
Edinburgh  translation  of  Gieseler's  '-Church 
History"  (3  vols.  8vo.,  New  York.  1848-'fi7>, 
and  tnmsuted  tiia  ith  volama.  In  1869  h» 
published  '*Tlie  History  of  the  Church  of  Cl.n>t 
in  Ghronologioal  Tables;  a  Synchroniatic  View 
cf  the  Events,  CharactwislioB,  and  OoUnra  «# 
each  Period,  including  the  History  of  Polity, 
Worship,  Literature,  and  Doctrines"  (atlas  folio. 
New  York).  In  1860  he  published  a  Memorial 
of  Anson  G.  Phelps"  (12mo.,  New  York^,  amd 
in  18fiO-'C2  a  reused  Englisli  edition  of  Haren- 
bach's  "  History  of  Christian  DoGtriiiCi;"  {2,  vois. 
8to.X  with  additions  rendering  it  the  moat 
complete  and  valuable  work  extant  f>n  rltat  snb- 
ject*  Prof.  Smith  has  been  for  many  ^  cars  a 
uag»  eontribntor  to  the  religious  periodical  lit- 
erature of  tho  country,  and  since  1859  editor 
of  the  "American  Theological  Keview."  B«r- 
side  the  books  wo  have  nnied  he  has  publish- 
r-r\  iriTiiorous  addresses,  orations,  and  occasion^ 
sermons,  some  of  which  have  excited  consideva- 
ble  attonlioo;  among  these  are:  *'The  Bda^ 
tionsof  Fmth  to  Philosophy,"  an  address  before 
the  Poster  rhetorical  soci^,  Andover  (1848); 
<*The  Vatnre  and  Worth  of  the  Seianea  off 
Church  flistory,  an  Inaugural  Address''  (New 
York,  1861);  "The  Idea  of  Christian  Theology 
as  a  System,  an  Inaugural  Address"  (New  YorX 
1856);  "The  Reformed  Churches  of  Europe 
and  AmeHoa.''  delivered  before  the  Presbyte- 
rian historical  society  (St.  Louis,  1865) :  An 
AYgnmant  for  Christian  Colleges"  (185T) ;  and 
an  oration  on  "./Esthetics,  or  the  Science  of  rLe 
IJeautiful,"  before  the  Phi  Ikta  Kai>pa  society 
of  New  York  university  (1861).  Ha  haa  alia 
contrihuted  to  this  cyclopffidia,  among  others, 
the  articles  on  Calvin,  Hegel,  Kant,  the  Ee- 
formed  Ohnrob,  and  Schelling. 

SMITH.  Jamks,  one  of  the  siirnersof  the  dec- 
laration of  independence,  born  iu  Ireland  ahoat 
1719,  died  fn  Yoilc,  Pton.,  July  11, 1808.  Be 
came  to  America  with  his  father's  family  in 
1729,  studied  law  with  his  brother  George  in 
Lancaster,  Penn.,  and  after  his  admlsaion  to 
practice  removed  to  the  neighborhood  of  Ship- 
pensburg,  and  cnpaped  in  the  occupation  of 
surveying.  After  a  lew  years  he  removed  to 
York,  which  became  his  permanent  home,  and 
entered  upon  tbe  lepd  profession.  Bis  extensive 
practice,  abilities,  and  eloquence  enabled  him 
to  exert  a  powerful  influence  in  behalf  of  the 
ripht*'  of  the  colonies,  and  in  1774  lie  was 
chosen  a  deputy  to  attend  the  provincial  meet- 
ing, or  rather  "  Committee  for  the  Province  of 
Pennsylvania,"  which  convened  at  Philadel}>hia 
July  15.  At  this  meeting  lie  was  one  of  those 
who  were  appointed  to  ]>repara  and  hrin^  in 
a  draught  ot  instructions  to  the  representatives 
in  assembly  metj"  and  these  "InstnuAion^'' 
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togattMT  wlUi  Smith's  ''Eoay  on  tho  Oonstitn-  novels,  few  of  which  are  now  known  ontaide 

tional  Power  of  Great  Britain  over  the  Ooloniea  of  tLo  circulating  libraries;  and  in  1B45  the 

id  America,'^  gave  the  lintt  stroug  iujpulse  to  autlior  took  a  formal  leave  of  the  public  iu  tho 

Ui«  emse  of  the  reTOlatio&  in  that  region.   He  preface  to  -L<  >vc  and  Mesmeriiun/'  Shelley 

continned  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  all  pro-  spoko  with  entlmsiifcam  of  II      t  Smith's  wit 

vinoial  movements,  and  in  1776  was  obotittu  a  and  sense,"  and  generosity;  and  Leigh  Hunt 

member  of  the  ooBUoeiital  congreas,  in  which  has  declared  that,  with  the  single  exoepttoo  of 

he  continned  till  1778;  and  whou  conjjross  held  Shelley,  he  never  met  ^\^th  a  finer  nature  in 

its  sessions  in  York,  the  board  of  war  occupied  man.  A  sdeotion  from  the  poetical  works  of 

hii  law  office.  In  1780  he  was  elected  e  mem-  Horace  and  James  &nitli,  indndhif  the  ^^Be- 

ber  of  th  '  u'o lu^ral  asaonibly  of  Pennsylvania.  jooted  Addressesi."  with  a  memoir  by  Epee 

BMITii,  Jamks  and  Uobac  r,  English  authors,  Baraent)  was  published  in  Hqw  York  in  1857. 
whose  names  are  commonly  associated  to-      SmTTH,  Bib  Jausb  Eowabd,  M.D.,  an  Bog* 
gether  in  literary  history.    The  foruier  waa  llsh  botanist,  born  in  Norwich,  Dec.  2,  1759, 
born  in  London,  Feb.  10,  1775,  and  died  tlierc,  died  there,  March  17,  1828.    lie  stadled  medi- 
Doc.  24.  1839 ;   and  the  latter  was  bom  in  cine  at  Edinburgh,  and  in  1783  received  Br. 
London,  Dec  81,  177'J,  and  died  at  TuAhridge  Hope^s  gold  medal  for  the  best  botanical  col- 
Wells,  July  12.  1849.    They  were  the  sons  of  loction;  and  soon  afterward  he  becjime  tbo 
Robert  Smith,  a  legal  practitioner  of  London,  possessor  by  purchase  of  tiiu  buukjs,  manu- 
who  held  for  many  jears  the  office  of  solicitor  scripts,  and  herbarium  of  Linnfieos.   He  com- 
of  tho  ordnance,  and  \rere  early  trained  to  an  menccd  the  i)raetiee  of  his  pri>fes>i(>n  in  Liui- 
aotive  businei!)  life,  Jamos  in  theprofessional  dun,  but  i>ouu  made  an  extvQbivc  tour  ou  tho 
biiiiiiesB  of  his  father,  to  whose  omce  he  even-  continent  occupying  some  years,  received  the 
tu.ally  "^u  roeded,  and  Horace  as  a  member  of  degree  of  Nf  I),  a'  T.  yden,  and  in  1768  founded 
the  stock  exciiange.  Soon  after  the  conmienoo-  the  Liunaau  societv  v(  London,  of  which  he 
ment  of  the  19th  wntmry  they  be^o,  onder  was  the  firat  presldeiit.  Li  1796  he  letamod 
the  advice  and  encourairenient  of  Cumberland  to  Norwich,  though  he  lectured  on  botany  for 
Uie  dramatist,  to  write  for  a  variety  of  mago-  two  months  each  year  at  tho  royal  institution, 
afaies  and  newspapers.  The  poetSoal  ialtati<ms  He  wrote  "  English  Botany"  (36  vols.,  with 
entitled  **  Horace  in  London,"  originally  c  on-  2^92  colored  ti^nroH  by  Sowerby,  London, 
tributcd  to  the  "Monthly  Mirror,"  and  at^er-  1792-1807);  Flora  Britannua  (8  vols.,  1800- 
witfd  republished  in  EngUnd  and  America,  1804);  "'Hie  English  Flora"  (4  vols.);  Flora 
were  written  principally  by  James  Smith.    In  (rrteca  (1808) ;  Pnxlromtfs  Flom  6frac«  (1808), 
1812  the  rebuilding  of  Drury  Lane  thtatro  led  Are.    He  was  also  the  author  of  most  of  (be 
to  the  otier  of  a  prize  by  the  committ««  for  an  botanical  articles  in  Rees's  '*  Cyclopicdia.'* 
opening  address.  At  the  suggestion  of  a  Mend      SMITH,  Joox,  tlie  founder  of  Vii^^inia,  bom 
the  brothers,  in  <S  v^  ooks,  completed  n  Berie«<  of  in  Willotighby.  Lincoln.-ihire.  in  1579,  died  in 
parodies  on  tho  ])•  1^11  inr  authors  of  the  day,  tak-  London  iu  1 03 1 .    Ue  vvaa  of  hiirhly  respectable 
ing  this  subject  for  their  theme ;  thus  arose  the  parentage,  and  received  his  firbt  edui  ation  in 
well  know  n  volume  of  ''Re}octed  Addressees,"  the  free  school-  "t"  Alf  r  l  and  LoutJi.    At  the 
which  has  parsed  through  an  almost  unpre-  age  of  18  he  sold  his  buokii,  satchel,  and  whi^ 
csdsnted  number  of  editions  in  England  and  OTor  else  he  had,  with  the  intention  of  going 
America.    In  the  preface  to  the  18th  edition  privately  t  5  -  ;i;  but  the  death  of  his  f  ither, 
(1838),  by  Horace  Smith,  the  writer  states  who  left  hiiu  a  respectable  estate,  preveoted 
that  Soott  onoe  rsntarksd  to  him  in  alliiaion  him  from  carrying  hit  scheme  into  effeot.  At 
to  portions  of  the  "  Tale  of  Drury  Lane"  trav-  tlio  agi.-  uf  15  he  entered  a  counting  house  at 
sstied  from    Mannio]^" :     I  must  certainly  I,^nn ;  but  soon  Quitting  his  master's  basua68a» 
hare  written  this  myself,  althonffh  I  forget  with  10  ahillingB  ranged  by  his  frienda,  as  he 
upon  what  occasion."    Contented  with  the  says  *' to  get  rid  of  him,"  he  accompanied  a 
reputation  which  this  enterprise  had  brought  son  of  Lord  "Willoughby  to  France.    At  Or- 
him,  James  Smith  during  tho  remainder  of  his  leans  he  was  diflmisHod,  but  instead  of  return- 
life  wrote  anonymously  for  amusement  or  ro-  ing  to  Em^and,  he  made  his  way  to  the  Lev 
lil  t".  mn^HNuting  r<"r»<itf  socwifl  and  epiirramfj  to  Connrrie^.  nii^l  p;irtii  ipated  in  the  •u'.irs  (!ien 
liu-  laagiuines  or  annual^  or  assisting  Charles  ruging  m  tiiat  part  of  Euro]»e.    AlUr  n-iuaiu- 
Mathews  the  actor  in  the  preparation  of  his  ing  there  4  yean  he  embarked  fur  Scotland, 
*'  Contitry  Cousins,"  his  "Trip  to  France,"  and  and  thence  soon  rotume<l  tu  Willoughby.  Here 
other  so  called  '*  entertainments."   Horace,  ou  ho  retired  to  a  forest,  iu  which  he  built  him- 
tlic  contrary,  was  attracted  by  the  success  of  self  a  lodge  of  boughs,  and  occupied  his  time  in 
the  "  Hejocted  Addresses"  to  devote  himself  hunting,  horsemanship,  and  tho  study  of  niiU- 
more  closely  to  literature ;  and  subsequent  to  tary  history  and  tactics.  But  his  love  of  adven- 
1890,  when  he  retired  mm  hnstness,  he  waa  tore  retnrmng,  he  repaired  a  seeondtfaDetothe 
for  85  years  one  of  the  most  industrious  authors  Low  Countries,  where  ho  formed  a  resolution 
flf  £i^^d.  ^In  1836  appeared^  "Brambletye  of  joining  the  armies  engaged  in  figl^^with 


HsBw,'*  hia  first  and  best  novd.  It  waa  sqo>  theTmrhs;  and  after  having  beso  n»bbsd,  and 

<K'e(lcd  by  "  Tur  Hill."  "Reuben  Apsley,"    only  escaped  dying  of  want  on  sevecal  occa- 
Jaos  Lomax,"   The  ^ow  forest^"  ana  other  sions  by  soiiciting  almsi  he  at  last  rsachsd  Mar- 
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•eillef,  where  he  embarked  for  Italy.  A  violent 
■tonn  hsvfaig  arisen,  tha  pilgrims  who  were  in 

large  nnmbcru  on  the  v.^--;el  fleemed  it  a  mark 
of  the  disj)leausuri3  ot  iicuvon  at  the  presence 
of  a  heretic,  and  Smith  was  thrown  into  tiie 
FOR.  Swimming  to  the  ialo  of  St.  Mary,  not  far 
distant,  ho  was  taken  on  board  a  French  ship, 
with  whtoh  ha  Tinted  Aiexsndria  sad  the  iMMsfe 
of  the  Levant.  Dnring  tlio  voyage  thoj  mot 
with  a  Venetian  argosy  richly  tiiden,  and  in  the 
engagement  which  followed  Smith  ^stingui^- 
ed  himself  liiL'Idy.  and  received  a  lar^'e  reward 
as  hU  share  of  the  prize.  He  afterward  made 
tiie  tonr  of  Ttalj,  but,  nerer  abandoning  his 
original  ])iirpose.  went  to  Grntz  in  Stvria  in 
1601,  ami  joined  as  a  volunteer  the  army  of 
Barou  Kissell,  which  was  attempting  to  relievo 
the  garrison  of  a  Transylvanian  town,  besieged 
by  20,000  Turks.  ThrouL'h  Smitli's  contrivance 
a  communication  wm  opened  with  the  fortress, 
a  combined  assault  was  planned  and  saeoess- 
fhlly  carried  into  execution,  and  in  conseqnenco 
the  Turks  gave  up  the  siege.  For  this  exploit 
he  was  pat  ineommnnd  of  a  troop  of  260  horse 
in  the  regiment  '  f  Cdint  Meldritch.  In  a  mh- 
sequent  battle  he  was  serereiy  wounded,  and 
had*  a  h<»«e  shot  nnder  him ;  and  in  another 
piege  he  met  and  killed  in  einprlo  combat  3 
Tarkish  champions.  For  these  exploits  he  was 
made  major  in  his  regiment,  and  received  from 
tlie  prince  of  Transvlvania  a  jiat«  nt  of  nobility 
and  a  pension  of  300  ducats.  Later  in  the  war 
he  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner,  and  sent  ae 
a  slave  to  Constantinople.  Here  he  secured 
the  atfection  of  his  young  mistress,  who  fearing 
for  his  safety  sent  him  to  her  brother,  Timour, 

fjasha  of  Xalbritz  on  the  sea  of  Azof,  vrith  a 
etter,  in  wliich  i«be  frankly  stated  her  ifcelings. 
The  Turtar  prince,  indignant  at  the  disgraceful 
attaehment  of  his  sister  to  a  Christian,  cm> 
ployed  Smith  to  tbre«h  corn  in  Ms  country 
house,  and  one  time  insulted  liim  &o  grossly 
tliat  Smith  l>eat  out  his  brains  with  the  tlail. 
Arraying  himself  in  tlie  dead  man's  clotlies, 
and  mounting  bis  horse,  he  rode  to  the  desert, 
and  for  fi  or  8  days  wandered  without  end  or 
Aim.  Tie  stnirk  at  last  the  main  road  lending 
into  Russia,  and  after  a  wearisome  journey  of 
16  days  reaebed  a  Russian  garrison  on  the 
Don.  There  he  was  kindly  treated  and  well 
provided  for,  and  from  thonce  journeyed  to 
Transylvania,  where  he  was  received  with 
honor  by  his  old  companions  in  arms;  and  af- 
ter having  been  fiirnished  with  money  to  re- 

Eair  his  losses,  he  started  for  England.  On 
is  way  he  travelled  tlirough  Ciermany,  France, 
and  Spiun;  and  lieariiijr  that  a  civil  war  had 
sprang  up  in  Barl)ary.  lie  went  to  Morocco 
with  tiie  mtention  of  taking  part  in  it,  but,  l>e- 
coming  di«s£rnste<l  with  both  parties,  left  tlio 
country  in  the  same  ship  in  which  he  came. 
The  vessel  was  attacked  on  the  voyage  by  two 
Spanish  men-of-war,  but  sncceeded  in  escaping, 
and  about  1604  Smith  returned  to  England. 
At  this  time  all  Europe,  and  especially  all 
Eiiglaad»  was  SKitated  bj  the  atirring  disoov- 


eries  in  the  new  world.  Capt.  Gotnold.  a 
brave  and  experienced  navigator,  had  alraadj 

cxjtlored  the  coasts  of  the  new  continent,  aisd 
easily  ]>ersuaded  Smith  to  engage  in  tbv 
foundiIl^'  of  a  colony.    A  royal -patent  was 
issued  in  1G06,  granting  leave  to  certaiij  in- 
dividuals "to  deduce  a  colony  into  Virigima," 
and  on  Dec.  19  of  that  year  the  eotpe^itiaa, 
consisting  of  3  ves!^el9.  nnder  the  command  of 
Newport,  and  carrying  105  men,  set  saiL  By 
the  oharter  the  local  govenunent  was  piaoed 
in  the  hands  of  a  council,  the  member-  cf 
which  were  appointed  and  removable  at  tb« 
pleasnre  of  the  orown ;  their  names  "v^en 
placed  in  a  sealed  box,  not  to  be  opened  until 
their  arrival  in  Vii^nia.   On  the  voyage  d]-- 
sensioiis  sprung  up  among  the  leaders,  unl 
much  enmity  was  manifested  against  Smitfi  by 
some  of  his  associates,  who  were  enrioos  of 
his  popularity,  and  perhaps  Irritated  by  his 
haughty  and  uncompromising  spirit.    At  t'  c  \ 
Canaries  he  was  chnrtred  by  Win<rfield  aad 
others  with  a  conspiracy  to  murder  the  council, 
usurp  the  government,  and  make  himself  1^ 
of  Virginia,  and  was  in  consequence  kept  a 
prisoner  during  the  remainder  of  the  voyage. 
After  they  had  landed,  and  it  was  determinsd 
to  form  a  settlement  about  40  mile ^  from  the  ' 
month  of  James  river,  the  sealed  box  was  ' 
opened ;  and  though  Smith  was  named  one  of 
the  council,  he  wa.s  excluded  by  the  other  mem- 
bers on  the  ohargc  of  sedition.    He  did  not 
however  allow  his  disappointment  to  destroy 
his  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  colony. 
Along  with  Newport  he  headed  a  party  <  f 
20  men  sent  to  discover  the  .'•ource  kA'  liie 
James.  About  6  weeks  after,  v  hen  Newport 
was  on  the  point  of  returning  to  Kuiriand,  the 
enemies  of  Smith  urged  him  to  return  and 
be  reprimanded  by  the  (ounc  il  in  England, 
rather  than  to  suffer  the  disgrace  of  a  public 
conviction  in  the  new  settlement.    But  timith 
felt  himself  strong  in  the  affeetionB  of  most  of 
4he  colonists,  and  still  stronger  in  his  inno- 
cence.  The  trial  which  he  demanded  and  ob* 
tained  resulted  In  his  triumphant  acquittal  nid 
the  siirnal  discomfiture, of  his  eneniivs.  .-ind  he 
was  then  made  a  member  of  the  counciL  Liv- 
ing on  bad  and  scanty  fbod,  the  members  of 
the  colony  were  soon  reduced  by  disease.  The 
president,  Wingfield,  embezzled  their  stores 
and  was  deposed,  Ratcliff  being  made  his  suc- 
cessor.  But  the  enerpj  and  varied  eacperienos 
of  Smith  now  gave  bim  his  proper  position, 
lie  became  the  real  head  of  the  government, 
and  to  liis  etlbrts,  almost  unaided  as  theywera^ 
the  salvation  of  the  infant  colony  was  owine. 
He  set  about  the  building  of  Jamestown,  and, 
after  providing  the  colonists  with  lodgiagi^ 
made  excursions  into  the  neighboring  conntry 
to  obtain  a  supply  of  corn.   ^'  The  Spaniards, " 
we  are  told,    never  more  gnetedily  dciind 
P'M  tlian  he  "victuals,  nor  his  soldiers  more  to 
abandon  the  country  than  he  to  koeo  iL"  On 
one  occasion  Wingfield  and  Kenotll  miiis 
prepanrtlona  to  escape  to  Eoglnnd  witii  sons 
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sudeontents ;  but  the  sadden  arrival  of  Smith 

prcventckl  t!ie  plan  from  being  carried  into  cx- 
«oQtion,  altUuagh  it  was  foand  necessary  to 
resort  to  arms.   On  one  of  his  expeditions  in 
eejircli  of  corn  ho  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Indiana,  but  his  lite  was  saved  by  the  inter- 
fibreooe  of  Pocahontas.  (See  PooAHOnrae.)  He 
"U'as  sont  back  by  Powhatan  to  Jamestown,  nnd 
after  an  absenoe  of  7  weeks  found   all  in  com- 
bustioii"  on  hie  retnni.  The  colony  was  rer 
dtioeJ  to  40  men,  and  the  linger  portion  of 
these  bad  determined  to  return.  This  attempt 
Smith  prevented  hy  his  deoinve  sotloii  and  et 
the  hazard  of  his  life ;  and  the  arrival  of  New- 
port  with  120  men  revived  the  drooping  spirits 
of  the  colonists.   In  June,  1608,  Smith  set  out 
on  an  expedition  to  exidore  Ohesapeake  bey, 
and,  after  makinfj  a  snrvey  of  the  coasts  as  far 
as  the  mouth  of  tho  Patupsco,  returned  to 
Jamestown  on  July  21.  The  colonists  he  again 
found  discontented  and  spiritless,  and  being  in- 
dignant at  the  conduct  of  their  president  Kat- 
ol^  they  insisted  that  Smith  shoold  take  his 
plncG.   On  July  24  he  started  on  another  expe- 
ditioni  leaving  Scrivener  as  deputv.   In  the 
oonrse  of  this  voyage  he  explcMred  toe  h^  of 
t].r  Clies.ipe.'ike,  and  rctiir.ii  1  to  Jamestown 
on  Sept.  7.   In  these  two  voyages  Capt.  Smith 
Mdled,  according  to  his  own  oompntatioo,  ahont 
8,000  miles,  and  from  his  s^iirveys  constructed 
a  map  of  Chesapeake  bay  and  the  country  bor- 
dering upon  it,  whioh  is  still  extant,  and,  con> 
fiidering  the  circumstances,  very  accurate.  On 
Sept.  10  he  was  formally  inaujraratod  as  prcsi- 
dout  of  the  colony,  and  immediately  B*;t  about 
the  dnties  of  his  administration.    The  men 
were  retfnlarly  drilled  in  military  exercises, 
and  building!)  wera  repaired  or  erected.    In  a 
abort  time  Newport  arrived  from  England  with 
a  nnmhor  <>t' -Mliini^t J •,  and  being  cliar;jed  not 
to  return  without  discovering  the  South  sea, 
he  had  brought  over  for  the  purpose  a  harge 
which  could  be  taken  apart  nnd  put  together 
again.    Smith  vainly  objected  to  this  inland 
axpeditton,  wlileh  was  a  total  ftilnre.  On  their 
return  they  were  immediately  set  to  work  by 
the  president,  who  obliged  evwy  man  to  labor 
ft  hoors  a  day.  By  Newport  he  sent  back  a 
frank  and  spirited  reply  to  the  council  in  En<^- 
land,  the  members  of  which  were  governed  by 
a  policy  which  looked  to  sudden  emoluments, 
and  whu  iiad  written  him  a  letter  full  of  com- 
plaints.   In  tho  mean  time  ho  labnre  I  t<i  i»re- 
vuut  tho  appruheuded  Ueticienry  ot"  coru,  and 
in  pursuance  of  this  ol^eot  made  an  ineffectual 
attempt  to  seize  the  person  of  Powhatan.  In 
this  enterprise  he  was  often  surrounded  by 
mat  perils,  and  once  waa  nearly  poiaonM. 
For  some  time  after  his  return  the  colony  con- 
tiuued  to  be  tilled  with  internal  disseusions  and 
ftar  of  the  Tn^ana,  hot  the  influence  and  ener- 
jrv  if  rh  •  [ n  -i  lent  restored  quiet  and  semrity. 
Hi^  admiuL»tration,  however,  had  given  no 
sstisfiustioQ  to  the  company  in  England,  who 
were  diaappoiuteJ  in  not  fintliiis?  their  golden 
drams  realized,  and  irritated  by  tiie  undefero 
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ential  manner  of  Snitii,  who  had  the  sense  to 
seu  tho  impracticability  of  their  plans,  and  the 
I'raukuess  to  tell  them  his  opinion  of  them.  A 
new  charter  was  granted,  by  which  the  powers 
heretofore  reserved  to  tho  kin^  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  company.  Locd  i>e  La  Ware  was 
made  governor,  and  a  fleet  of  9  vessels  eon- 
taining  more  than  500  emijjrants  set  sail,  hav- 
ing on  board  3  commissioners,  Newport^  Sir 
Thomas  Gates,  and  Sir  George  Somers,  who 
were  authorized  to  supersede  the  exbting  ad- 
ministration of  the  colony,  and  manage  its  af-. 
fiors  nntQ  the  arrival  of  the  governor.  The 
vessel  with  the  8  commissioners  was  wrecked, 
and  7  ships  only  reached  Virginia.  Although 
there  was  no  legal  authority  to  i>upersedo  the 
president,  Smith  at  ilrst  tnada  no  attempt  to 
maintain  his  power  over  the  new  emiprrants, 
who  were  mu»Uy  '^dissoiuto  gallant^  |>:u'kcd 
off  to  escape  worse  deedniea  at  home,  broken 
tradesmen,  gentlemen  impoverifshed  in  spirit 
and  fortmte;  rakes  and  libertines,  men  more  fit- 
ted to  corrupt  than  to  fonnd  a  commonwealth.'* 
Di>order  and  disaster  so  quickly  ensued  that 
Smith,  at  the  request  of  the  better  portion  of 
the  eoloniats,  restmied  his  alnndoned  Ainotfons. 
Befractory  persons  ho  tlirew  into  prison,  and 
new  settleoients  were  planned  and  establisiied. 
Betnming  ftom  a  visit  to  one  of  them,  he  was  in- 
jured severely  by  the  explosion  of  a  bag  uf  gun- 
powder ;  and  feeling  the  need  of  the  best  surgi- 
cal skill,  and  tired  of  struggling  with  malicious 
and  violent  enemie.-^,  he  returned  to  England 
in  the  autumn  of  1G09.  In  March,  Ifili,  ho 
set  sail  from  Loudon  with  two  shins  for  tho 

{)urpose  of  trade  and  discovery  in  New  Eng- 
and.  He  returned  in  August,  and  presented  a 
map  of  the  country  between  tho  Penobscot  aud 
Cape  Cod  to  Prince  CiuHrles.  In  March,  1615, 
he  mailed  again  for  tho  same  const  with  the  in- 
tention of  t;iieetiug  a  permanent  settlement. 
The  voyage  was  a  snooession  of  disasters.  He 
was  chased  severjJ  timo.i  by  jiirates,  ami  near 
Flores  was  taken  by  a  Ir  rench  man-of-war, wiuoh 
kept  him  prisoner,  allowing  the  crew  to  return 
to  Plym<iiit!»  with  tlie  vessel.  At  Rochelle,  to 
which  place  they  carried  him,  ho  escaped  from 
the  ship,  and  returned  to  England  diortly  af- 
terward. While  on  board  the  maii-»'f-war, 
which  was  really  a  pirate,  he  wrote  an  account 
of  his  voyages  to  New  England,  which  was 
published  in  1616;  and  he  spent  tho  summer 
of  that  year  in  the  west  of  England,  distribut- 
ing copioA  of  tho  work.  For  his  services  tho 
Plymouth  company  created  him  admiral  of 
New  England.  The  roniaindcr  of  hi?i  lite  Cajit. 
Smith  [>a-sed  in  his  uuiive  hmd,  and  but  lew 
incidents  connected  with  his  personal  history 
during  tlie  time  are  known.  In  a  statement  to 
his  miuesty's  oomroissioners  for  the  reforms* 
tion  of  vii^ma,  orobably  written  aboat  16S4, 
ho  says  that  h<-  h  is  spent  5  years  and  more 
than  £600  in  the  service  of  Virginia  and  New 
England;  yet,  he  oontinnes,  **tti  neither  q/ 
those  two  eoimtrie-i  have  I  one  foot  uf  land, 
nor  the  very  honse  I  boUded,  nor  the  ground  I 
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4lggod  wKh  nny  own  lundHi  nor  vn  j  oqii> 

tent  or  patipfartion  nt  all,  and  though  I  see 
ordinarilj  those  two  coantries  shared  before 
me  hj  them  that  nether  have  tbem  nor  kaxm 

them  bnt  by  my  descriptions."  He  publbh- 
ed  several  works,  the  two  most  important 
of  which  are  **The  generall  Hiatorie  of  Yfav 

ginia,  New  Enplanil,  and  the  Summer  Isles" 
(1626),  and  "The  true  Travels,  Adventnres, 
and  Observations  of  Captaine  John  Smith,  in 
Karope.  Asia,  Affrica,  and  America,  from  1698 
to  in29"  (1030).  These  two  works  were  re- 
printed at  Richmond  in  1819  (2  vols.  8vo.). 
In  1631  he  pablished  also  a  work  entitled 
"Advertisements  for  tlie  Unexperienced  Plant- 
ers of  New  England,  or  anywhere,  or  the  Path- 
W9J  to  Experience  to  erect  a  Plantation." — To 
no  one  more  than  to  Capt.  Smith  is  the  settle- 
ment of  the  North  American  coast  jostlv  due. 
WftiioQt  him  Um  Vinhda  oolony  would  have 
miscrnbly  perished.  By  the  Indians  ho  %vns 
looked  upon  with  reverence;  and  although  he 
sometimes  treated  them  with  severity,  they 
never  bronp:ht  any  complaints  against  his  jus- 
tice. He  was  the  first  to  recommend  the  set- 
tlement of  New  England,  and  in  his  efforts  to 
advance  the  colonization  of  America  he  spared 
neither  time  nor  labor.  His  faults  were  those 
of  an  enthusiastic,  determined,  and  uncompro- 
mising spirit,  and  by  these  he  made  enemiee 
wlio  were  enabled  oftoTitimes  to  prevent  him 
from  receiving?  his  just  reward. 

8MITH,  John  Pte,  D.D..  LL.D.,  an  English 
cler«ryman,  bom  in  Shetheld,  May  25,  1774, 
died  at  Guildford,  Surrey,  Feb.  5, 1851.  In  his 
S2d  year  he  entered  the  Independent  academy 
at  Rotherham,  and  was  chosen  in  If^OO  classi- 
cal tutor  in  the  Uomerton  theological  academy. 
He  snhseqnently,  while  retainlogr  his  tutorahip^ 
became  pastor  of  a  newly  ronstitntod  church 
at  Homerton ;  and  in  1818  he  was  appointed  di- 
vinity tutor.  From  1848  to  18B0  be  was  again 
classical  tutor;  but  on  the  consolidation  of 
Homerton,  Highbury,  and  Coward  academies 
Into  New  college,  he  resigned,  and  his  fKends 
raised  an  annuity  for  him,  the  capital  to  found 
after  his  death  a  Smith  scholarship  in  New 
college.  Dr.  Smith  received  the  degree  of 
D.I),  from  Yale  college  in  1807,  and  that 
of  TJ..D.  from  Marischal  coUcfre,  Aberdeen, 
in  1835.  Ho  was  also  a  fellow  of  the  royal 
society  and  of  the  geological  society.  IDs 
attainments  in  jihysicid  science  were  very  ex- 
tensive. His  principal  published  works  are: 
**The  Scripture  Testimony  to  the  Kessiah" 
(2  vcls..  !H1S-'21;  4th  ed.  greatly  cnlarired, 
1847j;  "The  Adoration  of  onr  Lord  Jesus 
Ohrist  vindicated  fnm  the  ebait^e  of  Idolatry** 
(1 BU) ;  "  Four  Discourses  on  the  Sacrifice  and 
Priesthood  of  Jesus  Christ*'  (8d  ed.,  1827) ; 
**0n  the  Persontdity-  and  Divinity  of  the  Hoij 
Spirit"  (1831);  ''The  Mosaic  Account  of  the 
Creation  and  the  Deluge  illustrated  by  the  Dis- 
coveries of  Modern  Boience"  (1887) ;  "  On  the 
Relation  between  the  Holy  Scriptnres  and  some 
parts  of  Geological  Sdenoe"  (6th  ed.,  1854). 


Slf^H,  Joflsra.  Bee  Xdummbl 

SMITH,  Samkel  Francis.  D.D..  an  Ameri- 
can clergyman,  born  in  Boston,  Oct.  81,  1806w 
He  was  gradteted  at  Harvard  eoUege  In  ISSt. 

studied  theology  for  8  years  at  Andover.  atd 
for  the  next  18  months  was  editor  of  the  ^* 
^  lOsslonary  Magazine**  hi  Boston.  Donag 
his  collegiate  and  theological  course  he  was  a 
large  contributor  to  the  "  Encyclojucdia  Amer- 
icana.^'  In  1884  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  th< 
first  Boitist  church,  Waterville,  Mc,  and  at  the 
same  time  elected  professor  of  modem  lan- 
guages in  Waterville  college,  both  which  posts 
he  tilled  till  1842,  wImd  he  removed  to  Kev- 
ton,  Mass.,  and  became  pastor  of  the  first  Bap- 
tist church,  and  editor  of  the  "  Chri*tian  Be* 
view."  He  continned  his  diarge  of  the  latt« 
till  1840,  when  it  was  removed  to  New  York, 
and  remained  in  the  pastorate  at  Newton  till 
the  sommer  of  1864^  when  he  resigned,  aoid 
has  since  been  engai^ed  in  literary  pursuits  and 
editing  the  publications  of  the  American  Bap- 
tist mlnii»ai7  tmion.  From  his  early  yonlh 
Dr.  Smith  hss  contributed  largely,  both  in 
prose  and  vena,  to  periodical  literature ;  and 
the  well  known  hymn,  ^^Myconntrjl  'tis  of 
thee,"  is  one  of  his  earlier  productions.  In 
1843,  in  connection  with  the  Rev.  Baron  Stow, 
he  compiled  the  "Psalmist,"  a  collection  of 
psafana  and  hymns  more  widely  circulated  than 
any  other  in  the  United  States.  His  oth^r 
publications  are :  "  Lyric  Gems,"  poems  origi- 
nal and  selected  (Boston.  1844),  and  ^^Lileof 
the  Rev.  ,ToPfi>b  Grafton  '  (Boston,  1845).  He 
also  contributed  a  large  portion  of  the  songs  in 
the  "Juvenile  Lyre,"  edited  by  Lowell  Mamm. 

SMITH.  Samt  EI.  Stanhope,  D.I).,  LL.D.,  sn 
American  clergyman,  born  at  Pequea,  Penn., 
March  18, 17B0,  died  at  FHneeton,  N.  J.,  Aog; 
21,  1819.  Ho  was  graduated  at  Princeton 
college  in  1767,  and  from  1770  to  1773  fillsd 
the  office  of  tutor  there.  He  was  dien  A* 
censed  to  preach  by  the  presbytery  of  New 
Castlo,  and  spent  some  time  as  a  missionary  ia 
the  western  counties  of  Virginia.    For  the 

Eurpose  of  securing  his  educational  -erviets 
ere,  a  seminary  was  established  of  wiiif  h  he 
was  made  principal,  and  which  afterward  be- 
came the  Barapdeu  Sidney  college.  *In  1779 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  moral  jdiilosophy 
in  the  college  of  New  Jersey.  In  1786  he  deliv- 
wed  an  anniversary  address,  which  was  snhs^ 
quently  expanded  into  a  work  on  the  Causes 
of  the  Variety  in  the  Figure  and  Complexion  of 
the  Homan  Species"  (Svo.,  1787).  In  1788  be 
was  associated  with  several  other  clergymen  of 
the  Presbyterian  church  in  preparing  the  form 
of  pre8b3rterial  government  wiiidi  eontinnes  to 
the  j)resent  time.    On  the  death  of  Dr.  TN'ith- 
erspoon,  Dr.  Smith's  father-in-law,  in  1794,  the 
lattOT  sQcoeeded  htm  is  ^rsiidsiit  oif  til*  ooUega. 
Ho  resigned  that  office  m  1818  in  oonipq|QSDes 
of  repeated  strokes  of  pah^,  and  for  several 
years  occupied  himself  in  preparing  his  works 
for  the  press.  Bende  two  orations  and  $  mi^ 
ecUaneona  sermons  in  pamphlet  fonn,  na^ths 
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work  above  mentlonod.  ho  published  "Ser- 
mon^^"  (8vo.,  ir»9);  Lecture*  on  the  Evi- 
dences of  the  Chrbdan  Religion'^  (12mo., 
1809);  and  '*A  ComprebensiTe  View  of  the 
lo.idinL'  Rird  most  important  Princlplea  of  Nat- 
ural aud  iiev«Aled  Keligion"  (8vo.,  1816).  His 
''Sermons,**  with  a  memoir  of  his  life  and 
irritinfT".  were  published  in  }^"2\  (2  vols.  8to.). 

SMIIU,  6eba,  an  Atnerii  author,  born  in 
Bttckfield,  Me.,  Sept.  14,  ITyi.  Ho  was  grad- 
oat^^l  at  Bowdoin  college  in  181 S,  and  sul)SO- 
qaeudy  settled  in  Portland  aa  a  writer  for  the 
periodioal  press.  WhUo  tfaera  he  wroto  the 
well  known  seri  -  >f  hnmoron<^  political  letters 
tmder  the  psendoujioe  of  '^Kaior  Jack  Down- 
inir,"  first  publiidied  ooUaollveV  in  1838,  and 
which  within  afo«'yoar3  p.issod  through  sev- 
eral editiona.  In  1842  he  removed  to  New 
York,  in  which  oily  or  its  neighborhood  he 
haa  since  rosidvd.  llis  reiuiuninp;  jmblications 
compriM  "Fowh&Lan,  '  a  metrical  roiuauco 
(1841),  ""KewSlsaisnts  of  Geometry''  (1850), 
and  "  Way  Down  East,  or  Portraitnrt  -  uf  Yan- 
kee Life"  (18o5).  lie  has  also  written  many 
tninor  oooaaional  poeou.— Euzabrh  Cans 
(I*hxsce),  an  Anu-rican  authoress,  wife  of  the 
preoadiDg,  bom  near  Foriland,  Me.  She  was 
married  to  Mr.  Smitih  «t  the  ago  of  16,  and 
about  tho  same  time  became  an  anonymous 
contributor  of  poems  to  the  periodical  press. 
In  consequence  of  pecuniary  misfortunes  in 
which  her  husband  became  involved,  she  was 
subsequently  induced  to  make  litor.ntnro  a 
profession;  and  since  her  removal  with  him 
to  New  Yoric  in  1843  she  has  frequently  ap- 
penred  before  the  public  as  authoress  or  lec- 
tuftr.  la  1843  appeared  the  first  oonsidemble 
collection  of  her  poetical  pieces  under  the  title 
of  "The  Sinlesa  Child  and  otiier  Poems,''  uud 
her  metrical  contributions  to  ihn  niaL^aziuvii 
hare  since  been  numerous.  She  is  tl  -  a  thor 
of ''The  Roman  Tribute"  and  "  Jacob  Leifier," 
tragedies;  "Tho  Western  Captive"  and  **Iter- 
tha  and  Lily,"  novels ;  "  The  Halanumder,  a  I>e- 
geod  for  (Christmas;"  and  a  number  of  chil- 
dreu's  books  and  misccUaneoaa  publications. 
In  1851  ahe  pnbliahed  *^  Woman  flcndher  Needs,** 
a  work  devoted  to  the  rights  of  wonnin,  which 
^Irs.  bmith  has  at  various  times  advocated  by 
h«r  pen  and  u  •  pnblie  leetnrer.  • 

SMIin.  Stpn-ev.  an  English  divine  and 
author,  born  in  Woodford,  Etmx^  Jane  3, 1771, 
died  in  London,  Feb.  SB,  1845.  He  was  the  3d 
cf  4  brntiiers.  sons  tif  Robert  Smith,  an  Entrlish 
gentleman  of  eccentric  habits,  whose  wife  waa 
the  dani^ter  of  n  French  emigrant,  and  re- 
ceived his  early  education  at  tho  coUefriato 
school  of  Winchester  on  William  of  Wykeham's 
foondation.  Ho  rose  to  be  captain  of  tho  school, 
and  was  elected  to  a  soliolarsliip  in  New  col- 
lepo,  Oxford,  whore  in  ITl'J  he  took  hw  degree 
of  H.A  Ilti  ako  obtained  a  fellowsMp  of  £100 
a  year,  which  raised  him  from  strtmBoed  eir- 
cnm^tanrr^  into  comp'\^<1^ivo  nfflnence.  His 
own  aspirations  would  have  led  him  to  adopt 
tlM  Imr  as  a  pnMoii,  b«t  in  obsdisnoe  to  tbn 


wishes  of  his  Cather  he  took  others,  and  in 
1794  was  installed  as  curate  in  the  parish  of 
Netheravon,  in  the  centre  of  Salisbury  plain. 
Having  attracted  the  notice  of  Mr.  Beach,  a 
wealthy  proprietor  of  the  neighborho<'<l.  ho 
was  appointed  tutor  of  that  gentleman's  eldest 
son,  and  in  1797  accompanied  his  pupil  to 
Edinhnrtrh.  the  di«^nirbed  state  of  tho  continent 
preveuLing  tlieui  irom  vi^dting  one  of  the  Ger- 
man imiversities,  as  was  at  first  intended,  llie 
Scottish  metropolis  was  then  full  of  literary 
celebrities,  and  during  a  residence  there  of 
several  years  Smith  made  many  valnsMe  and 
enduring  friendshipa.  hc-i^c  acquirinrr  some 
reputation  as  a  pruacher  and  a  humurii»t.  la 
ItW  he  was  married  to  Miss  Pybns,  an  English 
lady,  and  in  1R02.  in  conjunction  with  Murray, 
afterward  lord  advocate  of  Scotland,  Jetfrey, 
ftoogham,  Frsnds  Homer,  sad  others,  estab- 
lished the  *'Pdinl-i-:'i  fJeview,"  to  the  first 
nnmber  of  which,  in  his  capacity  of  editor,  bo 
oontribnted  T  articleai  Boon  afterward  he  n- 
paired  to  London,  and  as  preacher  at  the  found- 
ling hospital  and  several  private  chapels  eked 
ont  a  support  for  his  inereasfaig  ftrnW.  Wm 
Sermons  attracted  lanre  and  fashionable  con- 
gregations, and  he  delivered  during  3  succesMvo 
seasons  (1804-'6)  courses  of  lectures  on  moral 
I'hilosophy  before  tho  royal  institution,  which 
met  with  great  success,  but  which  in  after  life, 
with  a  whimsical  allusion  to  his  ignorance  of 
the  subject,  he  characterized  as  a  spedss  of 
**  literary  imjmstnre."  A  posthumous  Tolnmo, 
entitled  •Elementary  Sketchtw  of  Moral  Phi- 
losophy" (1850),  contains  tbo  anbatance  of 
these.  He  was  at  the  same  time  a  constnrit 
contributor  to  tho  Edinburgh  Heview.'  aud 
his  wit  and  brilliant  oonvcr^ational  powers 
mndo  him  a  welcome  guest  at  Holland  house 
ami  oiLer  intluentlal  mans^ions.  Upon  the  re- 
tain of  the  whig*  to  power  in  ISuf'.  lie  was 
presented,  mainly  thri.)u<rh  tlie  etb  rts  of  Lord 
and  Lady  Uciiiaud,  to  Liio  iivmg  of  Eostuu-le- 
Oay  in  York-shire,  situated  in  a  purely  rural 
district,  and  worth  nhout  £"5^0  per  annntn.  Ho 

rsed  the  first  year  or  two  of  lus  Incumbency 
London,  disdiarging  his  parish  dnties  bj 
mean**  of  a  cnratc.  In  1807  appeared  anony- 
mously Letters  on  tho  Subject  of  the  Catho- 
lics, by  Peter  Plymley."  whieb  had  an  iramenfe 
circulation  at  the  time,  rmd  are  amonir  flie  mort 
characteristic  of  his  writingSi  soimd  sense  and 
argument  bnng  conveyed  in  a  Tein  of  mini^ed 
irony  and  pleasantry  rarely  witnessed  in  a  po- 
litical j>amphlet.  His  efforts  in  the  cause  of 
Oath<die  emancipation,  flras  early  ooimnenoed, 
were  never  relaxed  until  that  nu  asure  was  ac- 
complished. In  1809  he  published  2  volumes 
of  sermons,  and  in  the  smumer  of  that  year 
removed  with  his  family  to  Heslington,  a  vil- 
lage near  York,  where  he  was  permitted  by  his 
diocesan  to  reside  for  a  few  years,  in  the  hope 
of  iMiing  able  to  exchange  Foston-le-CIay  for 
some  more  dc^trabl©  parish.  Being  unable  to 
sncceed  in  this,  he  turned  his  thoughts  resolute- 
ly tovirda  Foston,  the  Ibiloni  oondttioo  cf 
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which  ho  characteristically  described  hj  Baying 
ft  waa   admally  twelv«  miles  from  a  lemon  ;** 

constrnotc-d  a  parsonnpc  -whirh  for  uglincj^s 
and  substantial  comfort  had  not  its  equal  in  the 
ooanty ;  and  in  the  spring  of  1914  moved  witii 
his  wliolf  family  into  liis  new  qnurtcrs.  For 
14  jeiit  s  ho  continued  to  reside  atFoston,  over- 
oomiiig  tiie  tedinm  of  his  rnnil  exile  hj  a  never 
ceasing  flow  of  nniiiial  sidrits,  hy  various  liter- 
ary avocations,  and  by  preaching,  doctoring, 
lecturing,  and  ministering  to  his  parishioners 
with  a  zeal  which  won  him  the  affections  of  all 
of  thorn.  In  allusion  to  tlie  long  period  that 
had  elapsed  since  a  ru&ideut  incumbent  had 
preached  in  the  parish,  he  said :  "  When  I 
began  t<>  thump  the  cushion  of  my  pulpit,  on 
first  coiiiiiij:  to  Foston,  as  is  my  wont  wlien 
J  preach,  tlio  accumulated  dust  of  150  years 
made  stu  h  a  ch)ud,  that  for  F<<nio  mimitcs  I  lost 
sight  of  my  congr^ation."  \  ibits  from  Komil- 
ly^  Maddntosh,  Jefflrey,  and  odiera  dso  eheered 
his  solitude;  and  it  n  \  ho  doiilited  whether 
any  rural  incumbent  lived  more  rationally,  hap- 
pily, or  usefiilly  dian  Sydney  Bmith.  In  1^8 
Lord  Lyndhurst  appointed  him  canon  of  Bris- 
tol and  rector  of  C'ombe-Florey,  near  Taunton, 
and  8  years  later  he  received  a  prebendal  stall 
in  St.  I'liiirs,  which  was  the  last  preferment  he 
was  (h'stincd  to  receive.  The  remainder  of  liis 
lilo  was  tlcvoted  to  the  dili;,'eiit  di^cliuri^o  of  his 
official  duties,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  to 
literary  hahors;  buthev  rM'f^  r  nthing  for  the 
"Kdiuburgh  Review"  subncqutut  to  1827,think- 
Ing  it  more  decorona  for  a  chnroh  dignitary  to 
append  his  name  to  his  writinfrs.  In  pam- 
imlet^i  and  letters  to  the  newsjiajjers  ho  con- 
tinued to  adTooate  liberal  interests  uid  the 
rights  of  his  order.  Having  conie  into  the  pos- 
session of  a  considerable  estate  by  the  death 
of  his  brother  Ooortenay  in  1848,  he  inrested 
largely  in  the  i)uWlic  .^toek  of  renii>ylvania ; 
and  the  neglect  of  that  state  to  pay  the  interest 
on  her  bonds  called  out  his  well  known  Peti- 
tion to  Congress'*  and  "Letters  on  American 
Debts,''  wliich  convey  in  langtnigo  surcliarged 
with  humorous  invective  his  opinions  on  the 
subject  of  repudiation.  On  other  occasions  ho 
had  stood  Tnaiifnily  forwjml  ns  tlio  eulogist  and 
chami>ioii  of  Amcrii  u.  the  soeial  lite  of  which 
he  oiioe  pronounced  "a  inagnificent  apectaele 
of  fiuinaii  happiness/'  His  humor  never  left 
him,  and  under  tlie  last  regimen  of  his  physi- 
dan  he  expressed  his  longing  for  "even  the 
win::  of  a  roasted  butterfly."  A  colleefi n  of 
his  writings,  comprising  his  review  artitlts, 
"Peter  Plyinlcy's  Letters,**  and  various  pam- 
l^lets  and  mi.scelhmies,  was  jMiMished  in  ISr.o. 
He  left  also  in  manuscript  an  account  of  English 
misnile  in  Ireland,  which  his  widow  was  ad- 
vised hy  Macanlay  not  to  publish.  In  1855 
appeared  a  memoir  of  him  by  his  daughter 
Sabn.  the  wife  of  Sir  Henry  Holland. 

SMITH,  Thomas  Sorrnwoon,  M  l).,  an  Entr- 
lishjjhysician  and  author,  born  about  1 7f  O,  died 
in  Florence,  Italy,  Doc.  10, 1861.  Ho  studied 
tnedioine  at  the  nniToreity  of  Bdinborgh,  set- 


tled as  a  physician  in  one  of  the  w^^«rs  cccr  l 
tlea  of  England,  md  while  there  twlJiBfe#di| 

work  on  "Tlir  Divine  Government- "*  wb*A 
attracted  some  attention.   In  1620  he  nxamn  | 
to  London,  and  was  one  of  tiie  ftiuiMlcn  of  ^  I 

"Westminster  Review.''  to  which  he  coutrS  1 
Qted  a  series  of  articles  on  the  aeeeee>^  ^ ;  I 
legalneed  snpply  of  hodies  for  an&tomicsl  pc-  I 
poses.     These  he  afterward   republished  z  | 
book  form,  under  the  ti*]e  of  ''The  Use  'i-  | 
the  Dead  to  the  Living;    and  this  work.  I 
some  incidents  whidi  <Mscnrred  abonft  tiie  bk>  ] 
time,  led  to  the  parage  of  the  nTtatcrr-j  »  • 
by  parliament,  which  put  an  vnd    to  tit  ir 
licit  trade.   In  1825  he  was  appointed  phys-  [ 
cian  to  the  London  fever  hospital,  and  f-4jVr^ 
what  earlier  to  the  eastern  disptus^rv.    ili  ; 
"Treatise  on  Fever"  (1830)  is  a  standard  wn-  ' 
with  the  profession.  In  1834  he  puldishc-'i  **  Tt^ 
Philosophr  of  Health,"  a  treatise  which  x^-  | 
had  a  wide  drealation.  In  1889  he  was  m- 
pointed  one  of  the  commissioners  to   iuquin:  j 
into  the  condition  of  factory  children,  and  km  | 
report  led  to  the  passage  of  the  fi^ory  an  \ 
which  put  an  end  to  the  inhuniamtie«  whieii 
had  been  practised  on  children  in  factoriee  | 
to  that  period.   In  1888  he  preaented  to  tfce  . 
poor  law  commissioners  the  first  of  a  series  , 
reports  on  the  "I'liysiral  Causes  of  Sickuca* 
and  Mortality,  a\  hich  arc  capable  of  Removv  j 
by  Sanitary  Kegulationa.'*   This  led  to  the 
pointrooiit  of  a  sanitary  committee  by  the  boose 
of  commons  iu  1840,  and  of  the  health  ot  lowr? 
commission  in  l'^4'2.  Dr.  Smith  was  appoiTift<I 
in  1.'>'40  fi  commissioner  to  inquire  into  th* 
condition  of  children  and  young  persons  in  the 
mines  and  fketories  not  reachecf  bj  the  faetery 
act.  and  his  rej>orts  induced  the  cTcIusion  of 
young  children  and  women  from  mining  labor.  I 
In  1846,  as  one  of  the  metropoUtaa  saniiaiy 
eommissioncrs.  he  made  n  rep(>rt  vn  the  memii» 
requisite  tor  the  improvement  of  tho  health  o: 
the  metropolis,  of  which  tiie  reenit  was  the  pub- 
lic health  act  of  1848  and  the  e^laHi^^hment  of 
a  general  board  of  health.    On  its  aboditaai 
ho  received  a  pension  of  £300. 

SMITH,  William,  LL.D.,  tlio  "father  of 
English  freolotry,"  bom  at  nnirrliill,  Oxford-  , 
shire,  Mareli  28,  1769,  died  iu  Morthaiupten.  > 
Aug.  28,  His  oeeupation  in  his  yotth 

was  that  of  a  land  surveyor  and  engineer,  and 
previous  to  17U1  he  hod  observed  the  etFt-ct 
of  diflferent  classes  of  underlying  rocks  npcn 
•  tlio  soil,  and  iiad  made  compari.Hons  of  strata 
iu  a  few  localities.    In  that  year,  being 
ployed  to  make  surreys  of  aeversl  mines  in 
Somersetshire,  Ins  attention  was  eaTlod  more 
strongly  than  ever  before  to  a  certain  cw 
stanoy  in  the  snperporition  of  strata,  and  to 
some  remarkable  in.stanccs  of  eoal  beds  lying 
tinconformably  beneath  the  red  marh    In  his 
subsequent  explorations  for  the  Somerset  n>al 
canal,  he  made  further  observations,  whici 
confirmed  his  previous  discoveries;  and  rifcr 
a  time  he  observed  another  fact  which  bt- 
oame  aahaequentlj  the  key  of  gaolofieal  dw- 
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rory,  viz.,  the  constancy  of  certain  fossils  in 
-tain  furmaUona,  aod  their  diiwimilarity  to 
3aaof  t  bo  ad{ao«Dt  strata.  Collecting  these  iu 
9  strata  he  oad  been  ablo  to  examine,  he  ar- 
agied  them  in  the  order  of  their  natural  posi- 
»n,  and  was  thus  led  lo  tao  recognition  of 
e  fact  that  these  several  lajere  had  oaoh  in 
rn  formed  the  bed  of  the  ^'^-r  nrn!  i    '  ''^i- 
.bitants,  wbode  remains  now  constituted  its 
wilB.   HaTiog  ffOHf  MtabUahed  this  idea,  he 
ade  ft  long  jonrney  throngh  En>;land  and 
uloa,  and  commenced  in  1794  a   Map  of  the 
xato  of  England  md  Wales;"  and  S  yean 
tor  ho  dre\s-  up  in  tabnhir  form  the  Order 
'  the  Strata  and  their  Organic  liemainS|  in 
le  Yidnity  of  fiath,  examined  and  prored 
•ior  to  1799.''    In  1801  a  small  geolojjical 
.ap  of  England  was  producedf  and  in  1815  the 
Geological  Map  of  England  and  Wales,  with 
Art  of  Scotland,'^  accomi)anied  hy  an  interest- 
treatise.   Between  1819  and  18^  ho  pab- 
dbed  21  geological  maps  of  English  counties, 
alored  to  repieaeat  the  strata,  and  some  works 
n  organio  remain?.  In  1824  and  the  4  .subse- 
uent  years  he  lectured  on  peolojry  at  various 
laces.    From  1828  to  1834  ho  resided  at 
lackness,  the  estate  of  Sir  J.  V.  B.  Julin.-*tone, 
w  here  fbr  the  first  time  goulogical  principles 
vers  applied  to  thedeTelopmentof  agrienttiire. 
lia  geological  map  of  that  estate,  executed 
fith  great  minuteness  and  cxactaees,  is  a 
oodel  fiyr  ineh  prodnelleiie.  Li  1881  ne  r»* 
oive<l  from  the  geological  society  the  Wol- 
;iston  medal  for  his  great  discoveries  in  ge- 
>1og7;  and  in  1888  he  was  appointed  by  the 
rovernuient  a  member  of  the  commission  for 
-clecUiig  the  stone  for  the  new  hooaee  of  par- 
liament. 

SMrill,  WiLUJUf,  LL.D.,  an  Englbhdaaiical 

and  biblical  scholar,  born  in  London  in  1814. 
He  was  educated  at  University  college,  London, 
and  itodied  law,  bnt  abandoned  the  profession 
for  a  professorship  of  tlio  Greek,  Latin,  and 
(jrerman  langaagos  at  tlio  Independent  collegiate 
sclioolaof  Highbury  and  Flomerton.  In  1H50, 
on  the  consoliilation  of  Coward  college  with 
Highbury  and  liomerton  academics,  to  form 
\'  e w  college,  London,  Or.  Smith  was  appoint- 
^  d  professor  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages 
and  literature ;  and  in  1853  he  was  appointed 
cdaarieal  examiner  in  the  mdversity  of  Jumdon. 
In  1841  ho  commenced  tho  pnhlication  in  num- 
l>ers  of  the  Dictionary  of  Ureck  and  Bomaa 
Antiqoitiea,'*  of  wUoh  lie  was  tiie  editor,  and 
'Many  of  the  articles  were  from  his  pon.  This 
was  completed  in  1843,  and  followed  by  the 
**IMetionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biography 
find  Mythology"  (8  vols.  8vo.,  1843-'y),  tho 
"Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Geography" 
r2  vols.  8vo.,  1857),  and  Uio  *'  Dictionary  of 
Biblical  Biography,  History,  and  Literature" 
'^••'ol.  L,  1859).  All  these  dictionaries  Cexo^  pt 
the  last,  still  unfinished)  have  been  abridged 
by  him  tor  the  use  of  schools.  He  has  also 
written  several  school  historits,  anions;  which 
are  a   History  of  Greece,"  and  an  abridgment 


of  tho  same;  an  edition  of  Gibbon's  "  Decline 
and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Euii)ire,"  and  a  '*  Stu- 
dent's Gibbon"  and  "  .Student's  Hume,"  each 
in  one  volume.  He  has  alsopul  !i>lu  d  a  Latia- 
Kni,''.i-h  diof ittiiftry  (1855")  based  uu  Forcillini 
ami  i  ft  iiid,  and  is  uow  (IbGii)  engaged  iu  edit- 
ing a  new  '*  liiographla^ritannica.^' 

III  s-u  William  Sii'NFY.  r.n  :  d- 

miral,  born  in  Midgham,  Sussex,  in  1764,  died 
in  Paris,  May  26, 1840.  He  entered  the  navy 
at  l]»o  age  of  12  as  a  midshipman,  and  before 
he  was  20  had  attained  the  rank  of  post-captain. 
After  the  eloee  of  the  Amerioan  war  he  peril* 
cipated,  by  the  permission  of  the  government, 
in  the  war  between  bwodon  and  Bussia  as  a 
oaptain  in  the  Bwedlah  eervioe,  and  after  the 
surrender  of  Toulon  to  Lord  Hood  be  effected 
the  destruotion  of  those  French  ahipe  of  war 
wliieh  oonld  not  be  removed,  and  also  of  i 
large  amount  of  ammunition  and  milit  ary  stores. 
Soon  after,  in  command  of  a  small  tiotilla,  he 
harassed  French  commerce  in  the  channel,  bnt 
in  April,  1796,  was  captured  by  a  superior 
force  and  confined  in  the  prison  of  the  Tem- 
|>lc  in  Paris.  The  French  government  refus- 
mg  to  exchange  him,  he  ejected  his  escape 
by  French  aid  after  an  iniprisoiuneut  of  two 
years.  In  1798  he  was  put  in  command  of 
a  squadron  destined  to  operate  against  the 
French  on  tho  coast  of  Egypt,  and  conducted 
the  memorable  defence  of  Bt.  Jean  d'Acre, 
against  e  nmnerona  army  under  Napoleon,  with 
a  skill  and  courage  which  gained  him  tho  title 
of  the  "  hero  of  Acre."  He  signed  a  t  reaty  with 
Gen.  Sibber  for  the  oTaeoation  of  Egypt  by  the 
French,  and  after  the  disavowal  ol  this  pro- 
ceeding by  the  British  government  participated 
in  the  war,  until  compelled,  chicdy  by  wounds 
received  at  the  battle  of  Alexandria  (March, 
ISOl),  to  return  to  England.  He  met  with  an 
enthusiastic  reception,  and  upon  the  renewal  of 
the  war  was  appointed  to  aa  active  eommaad. 
His  Services  until  the  general  peace  were  varied 
luul  important,  and  at  the  close  of  the  war  ho 
ret  t'ived  a  pension  of  JRI.OOO  and  was  made  a 
K.U.H.  At  the  perio<l  of  his  death  he  held  tho 
rank  of  admiral  in  the  British  navy  and  Uen- 
.  tenant-general  of  marines,  ha\ing  succeeded 
William  IV.  in  the  latter  olfice.  Tho  latter 
years  of  his  life  were,  in  oooaeouence  of  necu- 
niary  misfortnaes  which  ohHgea  him  to  leanr* 
Eiiglanil,  passed  in  Paris.  He  was  one  of  the 
earliest  advocates  of  abolishing  the  sUve  trade. 
Memoirs  of  his  **Lifo  and  Times"  were  written 
by  I.  Barrow  (2  vols.,  Lomlon,  1847). 

8MIT 1 1  Fl  ELD,  a  township  of  Providence  oo., 
R.  I.,  hounded  E.  and  N.  E,  by  the  Blackstone 
river,  and  traversed  along  its  N.  E.  border  by 
the  Providence  and  Worcester  railroad;  pop. 
in  isGO,  13,283.  Its  centre  is  about  9  m.  N. 
W.  from  Pkrovldeooe.  Beside  the  Blaekstone 
river,  there  are  sevornl  small  streams  which 
draiu  the  township,  and  some  of  which  furnish 
valnablemill  sites.  On  the  Blackstone  there 
is  a  remark.-il'ic  fiUl  cullcl  Wi uiii-orki't  fMlIs, 
of  about  20  ieet  de^«nt,  and  having  uuueroua 
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circniar  cxcnvaf  lons,  somo  of  them  of  consider- 
able size.  In  the  8.  part  of  the  township  is  a 
pond  cdled  Soott^s  pond  a  mile  long  and  half  a 
mile  wide,  of  great  aepth,  ita  banks  descending 
alniDst  prccipitonslT.  In  the  central  portion 
thert'  are  cxti-risivo  quarries  of  limestone,  pro- 
ducing a  (iupcrior  quality  of  lime,  whiai  is 
largely  exported.  There  are  rIso  quarries  of 
■oapstone  or  tolcose  slate,  and  uf  wheUtono 
of  good  qnalitf.  Along  the  Blackstone  river 
ia  a  succession  nf  mnnufartnrinir  villacres  al- 
Bostjoining  each  other.  Tlio  uioat  ini^Kirtaut 
are  Oentral  FtULs,  Lonsdale,  Albion,  Mu)rUle« 
"Woon<orkot.  and  Slatorsville.  In  1S.17  there 
were  in  the  town  28  cotton  and  2  woollen 
mills,  with  8,263  loom*  and  1^,648  spindles, 
rmTinfa* faring  annually  26,211,000  yards  of 
cloth,  and  coastuuiug  •4,277,201  Ib^.  of  cotton 
sad  89,800  lbs.  of  "wool;  a  bleachwj,  tnming 
out  7.700,000  yards  of  cloth ;  a  i-cythf  factory, 
making  7,000  dozen  scythes,  and  consuming 
1,200  tons  of  iron  and  steel ;  6  thread  factories, 
making  from  •  <  ^0  to  400,000  lbs.  of  thread 
annually;  a  bra.>^s  fonnckry,  a  rotary  pnmp 
factory,  4  grist  mills,  and  1)  saw  mills.  The 
capital  employed  in  manufactures  in  1860  was 
$3,v:>l,'>^*0 ;  value  of  raw  material  used  during 
the  year,  $2,721,780;  annual  product.  $16,886,- 
488;  total  value  of  taxable  property,  $t'..5 10,410. 
There  were  13  churches,  ond  "fi  scliool  di^triets, 
with  an  average  of  1,748  scholars  in  summer 
and  1,902  in  winter. 

SMITIISOX,  .TA^^:•^.  nn  En-li:^h  physicist, 
and  fooader  of  tlio  Smithsonian  institution, 
died  in  Genoa,  Jnne  87, 1829.  He  was  a  net* 
Ural  f'tn  of  llnc'h,  third  doke  of  N'ortlmnihi  r- 
land,  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hacie,  heiress  of  the 
Hnngeifords  of  Andlex,  and  niooe  of  Charles, 
duke  of  Somerset.  lie  was  educated  at  Ox- 
ford, where  i^  17SC  he  took  an  honorary  de- 
gree under  the  name  of  James  Lewis  Macie,  but 
soon  afterward  adopted  the  name  of  Bmitfa^n, 
tlio  family  name  of  his  father,  by  which  he  was 
always  8ub»u«jueiitly  known.  At  the  imiversity 
he  distingniahcd  himself  greatly  as  a  chemist, 
and  was  one  of  the  first  to  adopt  the  method 
of  minute  analysis.  His  fondness  fur  this  and 
other  branches  of  physical  i^cieneu  led  him  to 
devote  himself  exclusively  to  scientific  pursuits, 
and  he  became  the  friend  and  associate  of  Wol- 
laston,  Banlcs,  Davy,  Blaek,  and  Thompson. 
In  1790  lie  wa^  elected  a  fellow  of  t!:c  royal 
society,  and  almost  immediately  becmue  u  oon- 
tribntor  to  its  "Transactions,"  8  papers  in 
whieh  ar>>  from  ]iU  i)en,  viz.:  *'0n  the  Con- 
cretions ft'oqucntly  found  in  the  Hollow  of 
Bamboo  Canes,  named  Tabasheor "A  Chem- 
ical Analysis  of  some  Calamines;"  "Account 
of  a  Discovery  of  Native  Minium "On  the 
Oomposition  and  Crystallizatiou  of  certain  Sul- 
phnrets  from  Iluel  Boys  in  Cornwall;"  "On 
the  Composition  of  Zenlite ;"  *'  On  a  Substance 
procured  from  the  F.lm  Tree,  called  Uhnine;" 
"  On  a  Saline  Substance  from  Moimt  Vesu- 
vius;" and  "Facts  relative  to  the  Coloring 
Matter  of  Vegetables."  Ills  papers  subsequent 


to  1818  were  pnldished  in  the  *'  Annals  of  Phi- 
losophy," and  other  scienti^  pwiodicals.  At 
his  detrthhe  left  about  200  mannieiipts,  which 

seem  to  have  been  intended  to  form  portions  of 
a  philosophical  dictionary.  In  minute  chem- 
ical analysis  he  was  equalled  only  by  Dr.  Wol- 
laston.  He  was  deeply  interested  in  geological 
invcsticrationi',  and  irt  liis  travels  in  Great  Brif  sin 
and  on  the  conimcut  he  everywhere  obs^ned 
and  noted  in  his  journal  the  evidences  of  geo- 
logical structure,  tlie  mineral  contents  i*f  rodrt, 
and  the  superposition  of  beds,  as  well  as  the 
methods  of  nuning,  of  smeltiiig  ore,  and  of 
conducting  raannfacturing  processes.  Three 

J ears  before  his  death  Mr.  Smithson  executed 
is  will,  in  which,  upon  the  dbenrrenee  of  estw 
tain  contingencies,  he  bequeathed  "  the  whole 
of  his  property  to  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica to  fonnd  at  Washington,  under  the  name  of 
the  Smithsonian  institution,  an  establishment 
for  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge 
among  men.**  It  is  said  that  he  ]>urposed  at 
one  time  to  leave  this  fund  to  the  rc^yul  8<  >ciety 
for  the  promotion  of  science,  hut  chan^'ed  bia 
intcntiun  on  account  of  a  misundersttiitdiiig 
with  the  council  of  the  society ;  hot  this  nerrsr 
affected  his  relations  with  tlie  eminent  wicti- 
tific  men  with  whom  he  had  been  ii£iSociiU.ed  ia 
the  society.    (See  Smitosoniax  Ixstrdtioqi.) 

RMIin NONTAX  INSTITUTION,  an  estab- 
lishmcnl  iu  U  as>hington,  D.  C,  organized  br 
act  of  congress  in  April,  184G,  to  carry  into  ef- 
fect the  provisions  of  the  will  uf  Jame^*  Siuith- 
son.  The  condition  on  which  the  bequest  wss 
to  take  effect  hi  lavor  of  the  United  ScaCsa 
having  occurred  in  1^35,  by  the  death  of  a 
nephew  of  the  testator  wiUtout  isaao,  the 
American  government  was  offioiaDy  noti^od  ai 
it^  reversionary  interest  in  the  estate.  The 
fact  being  communicated  to  congress,  a  joint 
committee  reported  reoonunending  tlie  accept- 
ance of  the  trust.  It  was  accordingly  accepted, 
and  the  president  authorized  to  mu\  a  commis- 
sioner to  England  to  pro-secute  the  claita.  The 
Hon.  Richard  Rush  was  selected  for  tl.i^  d'  ty, 
and  proceeded  to  T.ondon.  Though  obliged  on 
tecliuical  grounds  to  resort  to  a  j  rocesa  in 
chancery,  every  assistance  was  alTorded  him  bj 
the  British  government  for  a  speedy  ile<  iaion, 
and  at  the  end  of  18  months  ho  waa  able  to  de- 
clare his  mission  snccessftdly  terminated,  and 
on  Sept.  1,  1838,  deposited  in  the  V.  8.  mint 
the  proceeds  in  ^glish  sovereigns,  whidi 
yielded  on  reeoinage  $61S,169.  It  yet  rmuSst- 
cd  to  be  settled  in  what  w.iy  tlio  corn}  re'. en- 
sive  and  liberal  design  could  be  most  e^ectoal- 
ly  carried  ont;  and  the  prerident  addreaaad  a 
circular  to  eminent  citizens  <>f  the  country  re- 
questing their  views  as  to  the  mode  of  dispo*- 
ing  of  the  fund.  Among  the  numerous  supges- 
Hom  mode  was  one  by  John  Quiru  y  Adams 
wliich  jiartially  formed  the  ba!=;is  of  suba<»qTient 
aetion.  IIl  recommended  tho  suec^&sivo  ap- 
plication of  the  interest  of  the  fund,  for  a  lim- 
ited hut  sufiicient  term  of  years,  fin?t  to  one 
great  purpose  of  scientific  inquiry,  and  thctu  to 
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mother.    Ho  opposed  the  employment  of  tlio 
fuml,  as  others  had  advised,  for  educational 
purposes,  as  wholly  incon-iistent  with  nny  joafe 
fonstruction  of  the  tertn^^  of  the  bequest,  or 
with  the  desiffn  of  the  t^st-itor.    lie  indic-ited 
fi9  of  primary  importance  for  the  appHcation  of 
its  income,  the  CBtablishmcnt  of  a.  nutionid  {^b- 
liervatory.  which  however  waa  provided  from 
national  nnds  boforo  the  final  at^.tion  of  cou- 
trress  in  orgnnizinir  the  proposed  iiistitiitioji. 
Othors  suggctftod  ihd  e6tahh.iian<^t  of  a  bot^* 
ieal  garden  and  ezperlmeiital  fivm,  a  nonnal 
school  or  seminary  lor  the  education  of  teach- 
ers, and  a  natiooai  library  of  the  most  compre- 
hendve  eharaeter.  For  aeveral  Mflrfont  the 
conflictin*?  i)lan3  i)roi)0-;od  wore  dii'Ciissod  in 
congress,  the  money  having  been  meantime 
lent  to  the  TJ.  8.  government.   At  length,  in 
April,  1846,  an  act  in  11  sections  was  passed 
organizinsj  the  Smithsonian  institution.  The 
1st  sectj|pa  creates  on  ^'establishment"  for  the 
increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  among 
men,  to  consist  of  the  president  and  vico-presi- 
doiit  of  tht)  Uuittsd  States,  tho  several  members 
of  the  eabinet,  tlio  chief  justice  of  the  supreme 
cr»urt,  the  corami'sinner  of  tho  patent  oflSce, 
and  the  mayor  of  Washington,  during  their  re- 
spective termt  of  oiBoe,  witik  aoeh  other  per* 
-ons       these  may  elect  honorary  members 
of  the  institntion.   Tho  2d  declares  the  origi- 
nal fiind  to  be  lent  in  perpetuity  to  the  treasn* 
ry  of  the  United  States  at  6  per  cent. ;  appro- 
priates the  interest  to  July  1, 1846,  amounting 
to  $242,129,  or  lo  macb  tliereof  as  mi^ht  be 
necessary,  for  the  erection  of  suitahlo  builJiiiLTs 
and  other  current  incidental  exDonsed;  and 
provides  that  all  expenditures  ana  appropria- 
tions shall  in  future  be  made  exclusively  from 
*^ie  accruing  interest  and  not  from  the  princi- 
lid  of  the  fund.    liy  the  dd  section  a  board  of 
managiTs  in  constituted,  under  the  name  of 
"  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,"'  to 
be  composed  of  tho  vice-president  of  tlie  United 
States,  the  chief  justice,  the  mayor  of  Washing- 
ton, 3  laeiuhorH  of  tho  senate  and  3  of  the 
house  of  representatives,  to  be  selected  by  tho 
preddent  and  speaker  thereof^  with  6  other  per- 
sons not  members  of  contrro'^'^.  of  whom  2  shall 
be  resident  in  the  city  of  Washington  and  the 
other  4  inhabitants  of  the  United  States,  bnt 
no  2  of  tho  same  state.   This  board  is  required 
to  elect  one  of  its  members  as  presiding  officer, 
to  be  styled  tiie  chancellor  of  Uie  institntion, 
anl  ul<'>  a  suitable  person  to  act  as  secretary 
both  of  tho  institution  and  tho  board.  To  this 
body  is  assigned  the  duty  of  a  general  super- 
intendence, and  of  making  on  annual  report  to 
c-mgress  on  the  operations,  expenditures,  and 
condition  of  tlie  iujiLituLion.    By  tho  4th,  5th, 
and  6th  sections  a  location  is  assigned  and  pow- 
er given  for  "  the  erection  of  a  suitable  bnildin;? 
uf  sufficient  size,  with  apartments  fur  tho  re- 
ception and  arrangement  npon  a  lihoral  aoale 
of  objects  of  natural  history,  including  a  geo- 
logical and  mineralogicol  cabinet;  also  a  chem- 
ical bbofatory,  a  library,  a  gaUeiy  of  art,  and 


tho  ncce<y>ary  lecture  rooms  5"  and  provision  is 
made  that  all  oi>iects  of  art,  natural  imtory, 
Ac,  bnloilging  to  t)ie  Tnited  SemtMb  1^*^ 
as  rony  bo  collected  from  whatever  so'Trf  «^  by 
tlio  institntion  it&clf^  shall  be  dc[)ositeti  i;i  •  u© 
buildinj^  in  sudh  order  and  80  dossed  a^  I    -  ta 
faciliLate  the  examination  and  ptudy  of  them. 
Tho  7th  section  devolves  on  the  secretorv  the 
char^'e  of  the  t>uildin^^  and  property,  the  duties 
of  librarian  and  keeper  of  the  museum,  with 
the  power  of  employing  as^istant^,  sulgcct  to 
the  approval  and  removable  at  fhe  disoretloii 
of  tlic  regent.^.    Section  8  defines  the  visitorial 
relations  of  the  members  of  tho  establisbmmit 
toward  the  hoard  of  regents,  and  alsolimitB  the 
expenditure  for  tho  library.    By  the  9th  flec- 
tion the  managers  are  authorized  to  diffpose  of 
such  portion  of  Uie  interest  of  the  fbna  as  the 
act  has  not  otherwise  appropriated,  in  such 
manner  as  they  shall  deem  best  suited  for  the 
promotion  of  tho  purpose  of  the  testator.  Sec- 
tion 10  provides  for  the  delivery  to  die  Bbnip 
rian  of  a  copy  of  every  publication  secured  by 
copyright;  a  provision  since  repealed,  at  the 
in^ance  of  the  regents,  as  proaucing  an  ac- 
cumulation of  matter  foreiizn  to  tho  objects 
of  the  trust.    The  11th  section  gives  con- 
gresa  the  power  of  altering,  adding  to,  or  re- 
pealing any  of  tho  provisions  of  the  act. — 
The  entire  cost  of  tho  boildiDg,  improvement 
of  the  gronnds,  &c.,  was  abont  $320,000 ;  but 
by  flprcadinp;  over  several  years  the  expense 
of  completing  the  less  important  details,  and 
by  flie  aid  afforded  by  congress  in  the  care  of 
the  grounds,  and  in  eventually  relievinj^  tho 
institution  of  the  indiscriminate  custody  of  the 
national  collections  of  natural  history,  the 
board  were  able  to  save  $140,000  of  tho  ac- 
crued interest  to  add  to  tho  fund,  which  thus 
amounted  to  $655,000.    Tlie  burdens  imposed 
on  the  comparatively  smidl  net  aimual  income 
of  less  than  $40,0W  by  the  act  of  orpranizatlon 
wero  very  heavy ;  but  by  a  careful  administra- 
tion of  its  affUra,  and  the  recognition  of  their 
just  relations  to  each  other,  the  objects  sped- 
fitid  have  received  a  fair  bharo  of  attention. 
A  library  has  been  collected,  which,  though 
8m;ilkr  than  many  others,  is  yt_t.  from  its  col- 
lection of  foreign  works  and  tho  transaotiona 
of  learned  sooietieB,  nneqnaUed  in  this  coontry 
a.s  ft  resource  for  scientific  ryferenco;  the  mu- 
seunif  enriched  by  the  fruits  of  governmental 
expeditions  and  rae  contribotions  of  individual 
exj'lorerd  under  tho  direction  of  tho  institution, 
has  attained  a  magnitude  and  completeness  sel« 
dom  surpassed  in  collections  fortheiOnstntion 
of  natural  science ;  a  commencement  of  a  gal- 
lery of  art  has  been  made;  and  lectures,  chiefly 
on  scientific  .subjects,  have  been  dtlivered  every 
season  to  large  audiences  from  every  part  of 
th'o  country.    Beside  thi^,  availinjr  themsclvpq 
of  tlie  sanction  of  tho  9Lh  section,  the  regents 
have  ibaugurated  a  system  of  scientifle  research- 
es and  publications^  which  has  proved  an  effi- 
cient instrumentality  for  tho  **  increase  and  dif- 
flision  of  Imowledge  among  men."  The  board 
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of  regnitf  at  an  eiHy  tetnon  after  fheir  appoint- 

niont  eeloctcil  Prof.  Joseph  Henry,  then  of 
Princeton  college,  N.  J.,  aa  their  secretarj,  an 
office  which  he  still  hplda.  Hia  aadfltants  are 
Prof.  Spencer  F.  Baird,  formerly  of  Dickinson 
college,  Carlisle,  Penn.,  in  the  natural  history 
department,  and  William  J.  Bhees  in  the  lihra- 
Tj  department.  The  board  of  regents  from  its 
composition  has  neoessarilj  chanirtHl  xvith  al- 
most every  year,  and  of  its  origiiiid  lutui bera 
only  tlie  chancellor.  Chief  Justice  Taney,  the 
Hon.  James  A.  Pearce  of  the  U.  S.  senate, 
Prof.  A.  D.  Bache  of  the  U.  8.  coast  survey, 
and  Gen.  Totten  of  the  U.  S.  engineers,  remain. 
Of  the  0  non-official  members,  only  President 
Felton  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  has  been  connected 
with  it  for  more  meti  the  present  year.  Soon 
after  his  appointment,  Prof.  Henry  euhniitted 
to  the  board  a  programme  of  OKanizotiou^' 
of  the  proposed  opeiiuloits  under  uie  9th  sm- 
tion,  wliioh  ^\':is  adopted,  and  still  constitntcs 
the  basis  of  management  of  that  department 
of  the  institntion.  For  the  increase  m  knowl- 
edge, he  suggested  that  men  of  talent  and  era- 
dition  shoiila  bo  afforded  the  means  of  con- 
ductlug  researches,  aud  stimulated  tu  exertion 
through  the  faeUitiea  of  publication  and  occa- 
sional compensation;  am*  for  its  difTt!«'(in,  the 
publicaliou  of  such  works  as,  uhiL  a»ldiiig  lua- 
terially  to  the  emn  of  human  knowledge,  woold 
not  find  a  remnnerativo  sale  in  the  ordinary 
channels  of  trade.  He  insisted  that  it  ought  to 
be  A  role  of  the  institution  to  do  nothing  which 
can  bo  cqTTally  well  done  by  any  organization 
or  instTLuuentality  already  in  action.  The  re- 
nlti  attidned  in  uis  department  of  the  inatito- 
tioD  are  as  follows :  1.  JKetearch^.  The  claims 
of  different  claawa  of  aoiejitifio  researoh  to  the 
oovntenanoe  and  aid  of  the  hutitntion  bave  al* 
Ways  been  pressing  and  difEcult  of  adjudica- 
tion ;  yet  a  prolerence  has  been  given  to  those 
of  widest  influence  and  benefit  to  the  race. 
£thnology  was  believed  to  be  one  of  these,  and 
a  valualuo  and  oxpcnsivo  memoir  on  the  archse- 
ology  of  the  Indian  tribes  was  the  firbt  to  re- 
oeive  aaajstanet.  In  oonnoction  with  this,  re- 
searches in  comparfitivo  pliilolofry  wore  re- 
garded as  important,  and  therefore  aid  was 
extended  to  thecompilalalonof  aDacotah  gram- 
mar and  dictionary,  and  a  grammar  of  the  Yo- 
ruha  language.  The  circulation  of  the^  has 
led  to  other  researches  in  those  aoiences,  some 
of  which  are  receiving  or  will  receive  a^^sist- 
ance.  Astronomy  has  also  engaged  the  earnest 
and  eonUnoed  enbrts  of  the  uuntution  for  ita 
promotion  theoretically  and  practicrdly.  For 
this  purpose  it  alibrded  important  aid  in  the 
detennlnation  of  the  trae  cnrblt  and  perturba- 
tions of  Neptune,  and  published  an  ephenieris 
of  that  planet,  which  was  accepted  by  astron- 
omers as  the  only  certun  guide  to  its  position ; 
and  has  furnished  pecuniary  assistance  to  ex- 
peditions undertaken  with  the  view  in  a  great- 
er or  Ics^  dei^rec  to  astronomical  observations, 
as  those  of  Drs.  Kane  and  Haves,  of  Lie\it.  Gil- 
Vss  to  Chili  in  1858,  and  of  FxuL  Alexander, 


under  the  direefclon  of  Frot  Baditf  of  tbe  T.  t 

coast  survey,  to  Labrador  in  186^^.  It  has  noS 
only  furnished  instnuuents  for  physical  ohan  %- 
laon  to  all  these  Mtpeditions,  but  in  most 
lias  defrayed  the  expense  of  the  reduction  tzl 
publication  of  the  results.  In  meteorolc^  iujl 
terrestrial  magnetism  it  has  more  than  &O0  re;- 
nW  observers  scattered  ov^  every  part  cf  ',1m 
continent,  and  is  raj -idly  aconmulating 
through  this  and  other  measureis  stf  adily  »id 
systematically  pursued  for  devidopi uiz  the  tjti 
laws  which  govern  the  apparently  im  ociUr*, 
phenomena  of  nature.  The  natural  Lbtbrf, 
geography,  climatology,  geology,  minenlogj, 
botany,  and  archjcology  of  this  continci: 
have  through  its  aid  received  a  greater  io- 
pulse,  and  more  material  baa  1>e«i  ooQectrf 
for  increasing  and  diffrtBing  the  knowledge 
them  among  mankind,  than  through  all  otkr 
fnBtmmeDtalitiea  during  the  national  e-rirfsao 
2.  Pulflicati<nis.  These  are  of  3  cla&ses.  I^t 
"The  Smithsonian  Contributions  to  Edot! 
edge,**  coanprised  opto  the  present  time  (l^Ct\ 
in  13  4t(>.  volumes  of  large  size,  and  in  mscj 
cases  expensively  illustrated.  It  in  ere  of 
rules  of  the  institution  tbat  no  meuiuir  tL_ 
be  admitted  into  this  series  which  rests  £ 
nnverified  hypothe^^i'^,  or  which  docs  not  oft: 
some  positive  addiiion  to  the  sum  of  eii?titg 
knowledge;  and  the  pretensions  of  each  in  'Jii 
respect  are  decided  by  previous  submlssicn  to 
the  judgment  of  two  or  more  arbiters  o(  un- 
questionable competence  and  impartiadity.  Th» 
volumes  thus  far  issued  form  a  ticries  for  tit 
publication  of  which  no  learned  society  in  tbis 
country  possessed  the  means,  and  whldi  hm 
only  been  equalled  by  foreign  Focieties  wLtfi 
aided  by  their  governments.  They  have  beta 
distributed  graitaiiously  among  all  the  nsjwt* 
tant  littrarioH  mid  learned  a-ssocintujos  of  iL* 
world,  and  have  afforded  the  means  of  oltaiih 
ing  by  literary  exchange  those  invaluable  se'^ 
of  the  "Transactions"  of  foreign  learned  »■ 
cieties,  not  otherwise  to  ho  found  in  tLi?  c-na- 
try.  2d.  The  "Annual  lieporl*"  to  the  re- 
genta,  which,  beside  a  popular  analysis  of  tift 
memoirs  to  b©  ccntainea  in  the  several  foTvlt- 
coming  voluinei  of  the  "Contributions,'*  are 
accompanied  by  a  synopsis  of  lectures  acd 
original  or  translated  articles  whit  li  introdore 
the  student  to  infomiatiou  and  topics  of  difr- 
ODsdon  much  above  the  range  of  those  nanal!^ 
presented  even  to  the  educated  public.  These 
are  printed  at  the  expense  of  conAree&  and  an 
drauhited  through  the  members  both  houses, 
as  well  as  by  the  institution  itself.  Sd.  Th^ 
"Smithsonian  Miscellaneous  GoUection^s"*  tt 
occasional  series  comprbing  meteorological  and 
idiYsicul  1  iM  treatises  on  subjects  of  prac- 
tical or  scientific  interest,  and  manuals  for  tlie 
collection  and  preservation  of  objects  of  nsJr 
ural  history,  as  well  as  methods  for  varitMia 
physical  observations.  3.  Exehange*,  T!  t  ''^ 
stitutioa  now  acts  as  the  principal,  aud  is  -^r-J^- 
Valljr  becoming  the  exclusiTO,  means  of  corn- 
mnnication  between  the  litenuy  and  scientife 
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450ciaf!oD3  of  the  old  and  the  new  world,  ^reat  scale  for  stoftm  engines  and  raannfactnr- 

m  own  and  other  forvrmnents  in  which  ing  purpoaea,  cloads  of  smoke  fill  the  atmo- 

teM  exeliange^  are  made  ez«nif)t  the  material  iphere  and  penetrate  tiie  botnea,  itHlWJiiy 

tich  it  tran>niits  from  dnty,  and  most  of  the  everywhere  the  unpleasant  bituminons  odor, 

iQrowl  aod  eteamboat  lines  transport  it  free  leMeoiqg  the  qoaotitj  and  donUion  of  the  light 

em  eoet  This,  though  it  impoaee  •  thI  of  day,  and  depositing  lUkee  of  aoot  upon  the 

nount  of  labor  np<m  the  employees  i  f  t!:e  furniture,  pictures,  books,  and  (lothmg  of  the 

ititation,  is  productive  of  so  manj  and  such  inmates.   In  I^ittsbarg  the  e\'il  has  become  so 

ident  benefits  to  all  who  send  or  nctaen  ihe  great,  that  white  articles  of  external  dress  are 

Kuments  thus  transmitted,  that  it  will  be  almost  discarded  in  consequence  of  their  be- 

aintained.  4.  Scientific  Corretpondcnee.  The  coming  immediately  soiled.   In  England  the 

irrespoadence  of  the  Smithsonian  institution  nuisance  was  considered  so  great  in  the  time 

Hh  mQ  qiarten  of  the  globe  is  Tast  and  con*  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  when  the  dyers,  brewers, 

antly  increaain^.    Almost  everr  day  brings  Fmitln,  A-c.  were  but  just  beginning' to  u?e  "pH 

irrativee  of  real  or  suppowcd  discoveries  coal,"  thnt  attempts  were  made  tu  prohibit  it^ 

hich  are  referred  to  the  institotioil,  Innuiries  consumption  in  tendon  by  legislative  action. 

1  scientific  topics  of  all  kind?,  or  Tinn^uai  phe-  (See  Coai  ,)   Since  that  time  the  magnttTide  of 

Knena,  kc.    T!iese  letters  are  all  answered  the nubanoe  has  increased  enormoutily,  and  nu- 

ther  bv  tliL-i  otfioors  of  the  institattoo  or  by  merou  attempts  have  been  made  to  mitigate  H 

me  of  tbc  ir  collaborators  to  whose  specif  by  improving  the  methods  of  combustion,  and 

rp&rtment  of  study  the  inquiries  may  pertain.  cOTipelling  mannfacturers  to  adopt  these  or  the 

-The  mosenm  and  library  have  both  been  or>  tm  of  smokeleaa  fuda.   Thoa  coke  has  been 

iaized  as  harniotiious  parts  of  the  same  pen-  brought  info  rorr  extensive  use  in  the  cities 

'al  system^  being  mainly  confined  to  such  ob-  and  upon  tho  railroads  of  Great  Britain  in  the 

Mts  and  poblica^ons  as  are  best  adapted  to  place  of  raw  bitnmfaioafl  coal,  and  ▼ariona  in- 

ron^e  the  -pecial  aims  of  the  institution.  genious  plans  have  been  devi.-^od  for  conducting 

SMOKE,  the  cloud  of  light  carbunaoeons  the  eombostion  of  raw  coal  without  the  pro- 

Btidiee  wUeh  lieeo  from  nree  In  wUeh  tlie  dvoHen  of  nnoke.  Some  of  theee  ptini  «ro 

>mbu!ition  is  incomfdcto.  owin;;  to  flie  escape  both  efficient  and  economical  by  the  savinfr  of 

f  the  elements  of  the  fuel  before  they  are  ex-  fuel  they  oflfect,  but  Urair  adoption  has  been 

saed  to  the  high  tempenlnre  and  aeeeae  of  greatly  opposed  by  m«milMtim>eig,  en  oeeomit 

t  required,  for  their  thornu::jh  combustion,  of  involving  m'Kiifio.itions  of  their  apparatus 

iee  GuzafXKT,  OoMBrsriox,  Flame,  and  Fcel.)  already  in  use,  and  being  dependent  to  some 

meke  eaeapee  moat  freely  from  tboae  ettbon-  extent  npon  more  Jndif^oa  care  of  the  work- 

^eaus  bodies  which  burn  with  crent  rajtidity,  men  who  have  char;re  of  feeding  the  fire-;.  The 

)  the  hydrocariKms  and  the  bituminous  ooaisi  attempta  at  improvement  hare  been  directed 

ltd  appears  to  result  from  the  deoompoaitlon  to  one  of  two  objects,  eftbor  to  prvrent  Iho 

f  the  vapors  ■  r  j  .  }s  tliat  are  >ent  forth  fron?  production  of  smoke  by  efRofincr  complete  com- 

i«9e,  a  portiou  of  the  cArbon  thus  set  firee,  not  bustion  in  the  furnace,  or  to  consume  the  ^luoko 

leeting  at  once  its  atoma  of  oxygen  and  escap-  after  it  is  erolred  from  one  fire  by  passing  it 

12  farSier  action  of  the  fire  and  air,  passing  through  toother  supported  by  a  smokeless  fael. 

f  in  sooty  flakes.    This  principle  of  combus-  It  is  observed  that  the  ^eat  mass  of  smoke  is 

on  is  exuLaincd  in  tho  article  Gas,  vol,  vtiL  sent  forth  from  fuel  freshly  thrown  on  the  fire, 

102.   Thoae  Aids  which  consist  chiefly  of  and  that  itCminishes  as  the  fire  becomes  hot. 

ic<l  carbon,  as  anthracite  and  the  coke  of  bi-  Tli:-;  is  not  altoei  ther  owinjr  to  the  dements  of 

imlDOus  coal,  evolve  no  smoke,  for  the  first  the  smoke  beiug  gradually  exhausted,  but  rather 

korement  of  the  Ctrbon  into  the  air  is  when  it  to  tlio  sudden  evolution  of  great  qnantities  of 

jrnVmci  with  oxygen  to  form  the  invisible  fraseon««  matter  from  the  lar^'e  am'-nnt  of  sur- 

irUaaio  acid  or  carbonic  oxide  iiom  which  it  face  of  frcoh  fuel,  and  the  mcrhanit-al  sweeping 

i  not  again  sot  free.   In  most  processes  of  off  of  the  carbon  liberated  from  this  before  it 

i/mbustion,  whether  the  object  be  the  produc-  could  be  fairly  exposed  to  tho  further  action  of 

on  of  heat  or  light,  the  formation  of  smoke  the  heat  and  air.    This  suggest*)  tliat  the  fuel 

lonld  be  guarded  against  as  involving  both  a  dioold  be  added  gradually,  and  that  it  dioald 

aieince  and  a  loss  of  fuel.   Thus  the  argand  be  f^pread  over  the  front  portion  of  tlie  grates, 

Drccr  acd  the  glass  chimneys  of  lamps  are  de-  so  that  the  smoke  shall  have  to  pass  over  tho 


Igaed,  by  producing  a  proper  draught  of  air  fire  behind  and  tiiiis  be  oonsuraed  as  H] 
ad  its  intermixture  with  the  proda*  Is  of  com-  v,-\'.\  the  excess  of  nir  rrirried  along  with  it. 
action,  to  render  this  complete,  and  cause  ail  beveral  of  th6  methods  of  preventing  the  smoke 
wc^bonaeeoQ8paitie1estoeommttewMiofi7-  Biiiaanoe  are  based  on  this  prfaK^Te,  and  mo- 
en.  in  which  condition  they  tli-:ippear  in  aga^o-  chanii\il  arrangement*!  have  been  contT-ivc-l  for 
OS  form.  Otherwise,  after  being  carried  up  with  introdocing  the  Ihel  into  the  large  tires  for 
M  heated  eolnqp,  the  sooty  matters  are  float-  steam  enflnes  md  nannlbatering  operaUoBS  In 
1  about  in  tho  atmosphere,  and  finally  settle  a  continuous  and  uniform  manner.  Tlie  ad- 
orn ap<m  whatever  sub9ta]U)es  they  come  In  misnoa  of  sofiicient  air  is  of  course  effectnally 
Wktaetirttb.  Inhuvecltieavberobitiiminooa  mridad  ftr,  and  in  aoma  of  the amni 
oalisthaooiiimonnal,aiideoiisiimadnpoiift  miifliatbaalBdmddlrtribalidbyBi 
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j«ts  BO  as  to  be  thoroogbljr  intermixed  with 
the  products  of  combastion  in  the  fire  chfunber. 
James  Watt,  who  directed  his  attention  to  this 
subject,  and  took  out  a  j)atent  in  1785  for  con- 
suming smoko  and  incrcuMing  the  beat  of  fur- 
nace mres,  passed  the  products  of  oombuition 
through  very  hot  pipes,  "  or  among,  through, 
or  near  to  fuel  which  is  intensely  hot,  and 
which  has  ceased  to  smoke,  miziiig  it  with 
fresh  air  wlien  in  these  circnmstances."  The 
use  of  the  hot  pipes,  or  of  any  extra  heat  beside 
^it  tfforded  hy  the  burning  of  the  fbel  ttaelf, 
is  considered  by  Charley  Wye  William-^,  in  his 
^Trize  JBssav  on  the  Prevention  of  the  Smoko 
KoUmudm**  (London^  8d  ed.,  1857),  m  altog«tber 
needless,  the  admission  <  f  an-  being,  under 
I»roper  arrangements,  all  that  is  required.  His 
metood  is  to  admit  an  abnndant  snpplj  of  oold 
•Jr  through  the  door  and  front  plate  of  the  fire, 
which  are  perforated  with  great  numbers  of 
small  holes  by  mouus  of  which  the  air  is  uni- 
formly diffused  throughout  the  fire  chamber. 
The  bridge  is  also  made  hollow  and  furnished 
on  the  back  side  with  a  similar  porfurated  plate, 
through  which  the  air  passing  either  from  the 
side  or  from  the  front  under  the  grato  is  dif- 
fused beneath  the  boilers  and  thoroughly  inter- 
mlzed  with  the  products  of  combustion  that 
pa^s  over  the  bridge.  A  rbnn^ber  behind  tho 
bridge  atfords  room  for  this  intermixture  to 
take  ][>lace.  With  this  errao^ement  partlealar 
care  i3  also  directed  to  keeping  a  proper  pro- 
portion in  the  areas  of  the  Hues  to  the  grate 
■nrfiuse  and  die  amount  of  ooal  oonsomed,  that 
the  gaseous  matters  should  have  abunil-int 
room  and  find  unobstructed  passage  through 
the  chimne]r.  In  oareftilly  regulated  trials 
groat  economy  has  been  attained  by  this  plan, 
but  in  practice  a  similar  saving  has  not  gen- 
erally been  observed,  probably  from  the  diffi- 
enlty  of  exactly  legmating  the  supply  of  air 
and  securing  the  proper  dimensions  of  the  tines. 
As  regards  tho  prinio  object  of  iireveating 
smoke,  the  plan  is  however  perfivuy  aoooeaB- 
ful.  It  haj^  been  improved  by  tho  nrrangcmonts 
for  heating  tlie  air  before  it  is  admitted;  and 
in  the  most  etTectivo  ooal-buming  looomotlTea 
it  has  been  found  highly  advantageons  to  place 
fire  bncks  iu  ditferent  pcraitioDa  for  the  gases  to 
play  upon  them,  and  xbm  Ignite  through  the 
neat  which  tliese  absorb  and  readily  impart 
again.  Beside  these,  deflectors  have  also  been 
introdnoed,  the  objeet  of  which  ie  to  tnrn  the 
gaseous  mixture  down  upon  a  separate  grate, 
on  which  a  slow  coal  fire  is  burned  with  a  very 
contracted  admission  of  air.  Bat  even  without 
this  fire  they  serve  to  produce  a  more  perfect 
mixture  of  the  gfwes,  and  the  fire  bricks  retain 
heat  for  effecting  tho  combination  of  these. — 
Among  other  plans  for  preventing  smoke  it 
that  of  Ivison,  wliich  consists  in  tho  introduc- 
tion of  stoam  by  minute  jets  from  a  fau-shaped 
distributer  in  the  fore  part  of  the  furnace.  The 
fire  by  this  arrangement  is  greatly  increased  in 
intensity  without  the  production  of  smoke,  and 
with  A  atving  of  Ibel  m  experimeiital  trialB  of 


33  per  cent.  From  this  saving,  however,  is  t 
be  deducted  the  loss  of  A  the  steam  gencra:r<d 
whioh  la  appropriated  to  this  purpose,  cink« 
the  escape  steam,  in  the  caw  of  high  pre««r-- 
engines,  be  used  for  injcctiou. — Another  i>ii^ 
consists  in  the  gradual  and  regular  introdnetida 
of  tho  coal,  so  that  it  has  time  to  become  cotc< 
before  it  is  exiK)sed  to  the  full  heat  of  the  hn. 
Tho  volatile  products  of  the  coking  process  pa* 
forward  over  the  incandescent  coke  th^  Li 

J receded,  and  are  there  thoroughly  consm^ 
ncke*8  arrangement  is  the  most  approred,  ha 
is  still  complicated  and  liable  to  get  ont  of  or- 
der. The  grate  bars  are  rephkoed  br  an  endkai 
chain  web,  whleh  is  carried  ronna  upon  tvo 
rollers,  one  upon  each  end  of  a  carriage  tfci: 
can  be  run  in  and  oat  whenever  nec^fi»i7. 
The  back  roller  when  in  phwso  la  nnd«-  ^ 
bridge,  and  the  front  one  under  an  incUoeii 

Slatform  which  reaches  from  the  charging  doo: 
own  to  the  fire  room.  As  the  rollers  slowlj 
turn  they  carry  the  endless  chain  along  to  the 
bridge,  under  which  it  passes.  In  front  it  coo- 
tinually  receives  its  load  of  coke  that  slips  dove 
tho  inclined  plane,  and  on  the  passage  to  dk 
bridge  this  is  quite  conciTned.  TIjis  systetn  of 
feeding  bv  mechanical  power  hm  been  msxk 
used  m  England,  and  wough  expenMre^  nd 
somewhat  tronblesonio  at  times,  hiis  K-  en  xsry 
generally  approved,  for  the  uniform  manner  m. 
wtAdk  it  may  be  made  to  ^Qstribnte  tlie  M. 
Other  inventions  aro  based  on  snjtplying 
to  the  fires  from  beneath,  so  that  the  pr^ioctt 
of  oombustton  mnst  paas  through  the  moandei- 
cont  coals  above  bcf<)re  escaping. — The  princi- 
pal works  to  which  reference  may  be  mad«  for 
nirther  information  upon  this  subject  are  the 
treatises  of  Charles  Wye  Williams,  one  nan^ 
above,  and  tho  other  "  On  tho  Combustion  of 
Coal  and  the  Prevcution  of  Smukc"'  rTjondon, 
1841);  "Rudimentary  Treatise  on  Fuel,  "  IvT. 
Syme  Prideanx  (1858);  Fairbaim's  Useful  b- 
formation  for  Engineers"  (1867) ;  "  The  Penc»- 
nent  Way  and  Coal-Burning  Locomotive  RtS* 
ers  of  European  Kailways."  1  -  Zerah  ColbniB 
and  A.  L.  HoHey  (New  York,  ItiSS). — ^For 
prevention  of  smoke  in  dwelling  iionses.  M 

WaBMINO  and  VENTTr.ATlOX. 

SMOLENSK,  a  W.  government  of  Riubl 
bounded  V.  by  Tver,  EL  and  8.  E.  by  Moscow 

and  Knl  LM,  S.  by  Orel  and  Tchemigov,  and 
W.  l>y  Mohilev,  Vitebsk,  and  I^ov;  area. 
«1,653  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1858,  1,103,076.  The 
sifrfaco  is  an  elevated  undulating  plain,  brc^ee 
occasionally  by  low  hills.  The  chief  river*  nrt 
tiie  Dnieper  and  Desna.  It  is  interspersed  wiui 
numerous  small  lakes  and  morasses ;  and  tb«r^ 
are  immense  forests  of  excellent  timber,  wh;.'' 
abound  with  %vild  fowl  and  large  and 
game.  The  soil  is  generally  productire.  Tht 
government  has  rare  facilities  for  grazing,  md 
great  numbers  of  cattle  and  of  the  celebrated 
Lithuanian  horses  are  raised.  Much  attenlioa 
is  given  to  raising  bees,  and  honoy  and  wai 
form  important  articles  of  export,  iron,  eop* 
per,  and  aalt  are  found.  Linen  anil  wodha 
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ooda  are  nuumilkotorefl  to  •oine  extent,  and 

ar})cts  of  a  superior  quality  aro  exportod. — 
iMOLKKSK,  the  o^tital,  k  situated  on  both  sidM 
f  the  Dnieper,  3IS0  m.  W.  S.  V.  from  Moaoow ; 
op.  jiT»oi)t  13,000.  The  river  is  crossed  by  a 
rooden  bridge.  The  town  is  well  fortified^  and 
bat  portion  of  it  on  the  light  boonlt  is  snrroiind- 
d  \>y  a  high  and  strong  wall.  It  is  the  seat 
f  a  bishopi  and  has  16  Greek  churches  and 
nmerons  other  pnhfio  bnildings.  Its  mann- 
icturcH  coii^i.st  chiefly  of  linen  and  woollen 
loths,  leather,  hats,  and  soap.  It  wa?  an  im- 
ortant  town  in  the  9th  century,  and  w  sla  long 
idopondcnt  nndcr  its  own  princes.  The  Tar- 
irs,  Lithuanian<«,  and  Rn«>siiflns  afterward  held 
.  8ucccs.«*ively ;  and  iu  the  IClh  and  17th  coutu- 
ics  it  was  the  scene  of  many  conflicts  betweea 
je  IViK  s  aiid  Russians,  often  changing  masters, 
at  fuiiiny  tiiken  by  the  latter  in  4^54.  On 
a2g.  16  and  17,  1^12,  was  fought  the  memo* 
il  k-  battle  of  Smolensk,  between  the  French 
nay  consisting  of  180,000  men  with  500  field 
ieccs  under  Napoleou,  and  the  Russian  aruiy 
f  I  f 0.000  men  under  Kaeftski,  Ban  lav  do  Tol- 
r,  aud  Bngration.  On  the  16th  Uie  French 
ppearcd  in  front  of  Smolensk  and  commenced 
tie  attack,  but  were  reimlsed.  In  the  mean 
one  the  main  body  of  the  Russian  army  march- 
d  into  the  dty,  and  preparations  vero  made 
>r  a  vigorous  resistance.  The  next  day  the 
'rench  made  a  furious  assault  upon  the  town, 
<iit  fiiiling  to  capture  it,  the  aMsnlting  eolQiona 
11  !)iirk  upon  the  main  army  and  jjrepared  for 
more  general  and  vigorous  attack  upon  the 
allowing  day.  In  the  night  the  Bvunians  ahan- 
MtitJ  the  town,  and  it  wa.s  occupied  by  tho 
Yench  next  morning,  and  a  large  portion  of  it 
•nmed.  Hie  Bnssian  loss  was  10,000  men, 
nd  the  French  16,000. 

SMOLLETT,  Tobias  Geobob,  a  British  an- 
hor,  born  in  Dalquhum  house,  parish  of  Card- 
oss,  Dumbutonshire,  in  1721,  died  at  Monto 
rcro,  a  village  near  Leghorn,  Oct.  21,  1771. 
ly  the  deulh  of  his  father,  who  was  a  younger 
un,  ho  was  left  depeudent  ni)on  his  grand- 
jt!icr.  Sir  Jaiaes  Smollutt  of  IJonhill,  who  had 
«en  a  member  uf  the  Suuttiah  parliament.  He 
raa  ediMsatcd  at  the  grammar  schooi  of  Dom- 
arton  and  at  the  university  of  Glasgow,  choso 
he  medical  profes>ion,  and  waa  apprenticed  to 
Ir.  Gordon,  an  eminent  practitioner  of  Glas- 
ow,  but  devoted  himself  les^s  to  medical  studies 
han  to  the  pursuits  of  literature,  miscellaneoos 
eading,  practical  jokes,  and  the  oompotdticm 
f  >atirical  verse.^.  lie  was  in  his  18th  year 
•-hen  his  CTandMher  died,  leaving  no  provisioa 
XT  him.  The  term  of  hie  apprentioeehip  ex< 
ired  in  his  19th  year,  and  lie  set  out  for  Lon- 
on,  carrying  with  him  a  tragedj  entitled 
The  Regicide,"  and  eager  for  distinetion  aa  a 
ramatic  writer.  lie  nuide  vain  effort.^  to  get 
lie  phur  produced  on  tho  stage,  which  ho  re- 
oonted  in  an  arnnnng  and  indignant  prefiuse, 
•  lit-n  in  1749  he  decided  to  "print  it  and  shame 
bo  rogues.^*  Thwarted  in  his  purpose,  he  ao- 
cpted  in  1741  a  pontion  aa  tnrgeon'a  mate  on 


board  an  80'gim  ship,  and  aailed  on  the  diaaa- 

troUH  expedition  against  Oarthogcna,  whiohha 
lias  described  in  ^'Boderiok  Random,"  and 
with  more  detul  ift  the  Oompendinin  oiP  Yoj* 
agos.*'  Ho  left  tho  navy  in  disgust  at  Jamaica, 
and  while  residing  there  become  acquainted 
with  Anne  Lasoeuefl,  a  yonng  Weat  Indian 
lady,  whom  ho  married  in  1747.  Returning 
to  England  in  1746,  after  the  battle  of  Gulloden, 
he  produced  anonymously  "  Tho  Tears  of  Scot- 
land,^' an  ode  in  which  he  laments  the  atroci- 
ties committ*:'d  by  tho  royal  army  upon  the  in- 
surgent familic.e.  He  also  published  "  Advice, 
a  Satire"  (1746),  and  "  Reproof,  a  Satire"  (1747), 
and  wrote  "  Aloeste,  an  Opera,*'  for  the  Covcut 
Gtirdeu  theatre,  which  was  withdrawn  in  con- 
aoqnonea  of  a  quarrel  with  the  manager,  and 
was  never  printed.  His  satire?,  in  which  he 
vented  his  niimeruus  per&oiKJ  spites,  alarmed 
his  friends  and  increased  tho  hostility  of  his 
enemies.  In  1748  appeared  tlie  first  of  bis 
novels,  "Tho  Adventures  ot  iiodorick  Ran* 
dom,"  the  hero  of  which  is  a  young  Scolsmani 
who  in  quest  of  fortune  is  led  through  diilcrent 
oountries,  whose  natiuuol  cliaracteristics  aro 
described,  and  into  the  most  diverse  social  OOOp 
ncctions  with  men  of  all  ranks,  wits,  sharpera, 
courtiers,  and  courtesans.  Rapidity  and  varie- 
ty (^incident,  ease  of  style,  and  an  whaniitiei 
liuinor  and  knowledge  of  life  aro  the  promi- 
nent excellencies  of  tho  novel,  which  however 
ladcB  tho  elaboration  and  nnity  of  design  that 
mark  the  works  of  Fielding.  lie  made  a  short 
visit  to  Paris  in  1750,  and  in  1751  published 
"Tho  Adventnrea  of  Peregrine  Ffdcle,"  alnmnd* 
ing  in  eccentric  characters  and  mischicvou.s  gal- 
lantries, and  disfigured  by  an  episode  detailing 
tho  intrigues  of  Lady  Vane,  forisserting  which 
ho  is  said  to  have  received  a  liberal  reward 
from  her.  He  now  resumed  the  medical  pro- 
fession, eetabUshed  himself  at  Bath,  and  pub- 
lished in  17C2  An  Essay  on  the  External  Use 
of  Water."  Obtaining  no  practice,  he  removed 
to  Chelsea,  aud  devoted  himself  again  to  literary 
pursuits.  In  1758  appeared  his Adventures 
of  P'erdinand  Count  Fathom,"  the  hero  of 
which  was  designed  to  bu  a  complete  villaii^ 
''a  baaoon  for  the  benefit  of  the  inexperiencad 
and  unwary."  Tho  adventures  are  sometimes 
reptUsive,  but  illustrate  the  satirical  genius  of 
the  author.  A  person  named  Gordon,  whom 
Sui'  llctt  had  supported  for  several  years,  now 
provoked  him  by  an  insultiug  letter  to  inflict 
personal  diaatisement  on  him.  An  action  for 
damages  ensued,  and  the  author's  hasty  temper 
involved  him  also  in  a  dispute  with  the  coun- 
ael  for  the  plaintiff,  tiie  literary  fruit  of  which 
was  an  indignant  and  pn-riisfic  letter  afterward 
published  in  the Enrop^^an  Magazine.'*  He  ex* 
oeated  anrid  peenniarj  embanrasBment,  and  pab- 
lished  by  subpcrijition  in  1756,  his  translation 
of  Bon  Quixote,"  more  animated  and  eleoant 
hot  less  aoonrate  tlum  that  of  Jarvia,  on  wnloii 
it  was  founded.  lie  was  lea.-^t  siieoessful  in 
rendering  the  proverbial  humor  of  Sancho.  On 
a  viaii  to  his  native  ooontry  he  mat  with  a  flai> 
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taring  receptioOf  and  after  retnming  to  London 
undertook  the  mAnagement  of  the  '^Critical 
Bevieir."  His  irritable  temper  and  capricious 
taftos  involved  him  in  ntunerom  vazaflona 

and  qnarrel<';  a  contcmptnon-?  r-ritiquo  ou  the 
^'Bosoiad^'  provoked  against  him  the  spleen 
of  OhaTObffl ;  and  In  1759  an  attaeic  on  Ad- 
miral Kriowlcs,  one  of  tlio  commHtKli.'r9  at 
Oorthagona,  caused  him  to  be  arraigned  fpr 
libel  and  sentonoed  to  pay  a  fine  of  £100  and 
to  snf!"  r  V,  months'  iiiiprisonniont.  TTi?  had 
meautimo  nroducod  a  "  Clompeudium  of  Au- 
thentic ana  Entertndng  Voyages"  (7  vols., 
1767),  a  comedy  entitled  "The  Reprisals," 
which  Garrlck  brought  out  on  the  stage,  and 
a  "  Ooiupleto  History  of  Kn;j;lniid  "  (4  vols., 
1759))  wiittea  in  14  montli^,  which  became 
very  popular,  an  edition  of  10,000  copies  being 
ramdly  sold.  While  in  prison  he  wroto  "Tlio 
Aaventures  of  Sir  Lanncelot  Greaves,"  wliich 
appeared  in  the  "British  Magazine"  in  176(>- 
'61,  a  sort  of  travesty  of  "  Don  Quixote,"  and 
tiie  least  esteemad  of  liis  novels.  Uo  afterward 
contribnted  the  account^?  of  France,  Italy,  and 
Germany  to  tho  "  Modem  Universal  History," 
and  oonttnned  bit "  ^omplote  Historf  of  En^ 
land,"  bringing  the  narrfltivo  down  from  !7iS  to 
1764.  On  the  aooession  of  George  ill.  he  under- 
toolt  to  defend  tbo  adnintatration  of  Lord  Bote 
in  a  WL'okly  jjiijior  entitled  "The  Briton."  IIo 
was  ertoctivcly  and  abusively  answOTed  by 
"Wilkes  in  bis** North  Briton,"  and  his  aervioea 
being  unpaid,  and  his  side  most  unpopnlar,  ho 
withdrew  from  the  contest.  His  ncalth  was 
shattered  by  this  discomfiture,  by  his  labors  on 
a  translation  of  the  works  of  Voltaire  and  on  « 
compilation  entitled  "The  Present  State  of  All 
Nations,"  and  by  tlio  denth  of  his  ouiy  cbild; 
and  in  1768  lie  went  abroad  lor  two  years  to 
di.ssli>:ite  hU  grief.  lie  publislied  the  result  of 
his  observations  in  "Travels  tiirough  Franco 
and  Italy"  (1766),  some  of  the  judgments  in 
which  nro  mere  ebullitions  of  ill  tciupor.  It 
was  ridiculed  by  Sterne  in  his  "Sentimental 
Jonrney.**  On  returning  from  Italy  ho  visited 
Scotland,  ro.sidod  at  Ruth  during  the  following 
year,  and  there  wrote  "  The  Adventures  of  an 
Atom,"  a  polities]  satire,  witty  and  indelicate, 
in  which  ho  iHsuiled  Lord  Bute  and  the  carl  of 
Ciiatham.  His  broken  health  obliged  him 
again  to  seek  a  milder  climate,  and  he  proceed- 
ed to  Italy  in  1770,  beginning  on  his  way  to 
write  "The  Expedition  of  TTuinphrey  Clinker," 
which  appeared  in  1771,  just  bcfuro  hid  death. 
It  is  the  most  highly  esteemed  of  his  novels, 
contains  T-inmahago,  his  l>e>t  drawn  character, 
and  abouudi  in  grave  and  humorous  observa- 
tions. "He  was  often  wrong,'* says  Masson, 
"and  always  irascible,  continually  fancying 
himself  aggrieved,  and  always  with  a  quarrel 
on  his  ban^;  bnt  bo  waa  as  proud,  waiiii> 
hearted,  and  mettlesomo  a  Scot  as  had  then 
crossed  the  Tweed ;  of  a  spirit  so  independent 
that  he  never  asked  a  ikvor  for  himself  from 
any  great  man  in  his  life;  paying  his  way  hon- 
estly, and  bfldping  liberally  those  aboot  bim 


who  were  in  distress  *    A     novsUA  lialMlli 

rank  with  Fie!dingai"i  U".  'U  -d^on,  and  be  pre- 
sents pecLiliar  graces  f  L  o  u  p^i^  hi-^tor.^ 
and  oriiic. 

SMYRNA  (Tnrk.  L  .  own  of  Asisdr 
Turkev,  in  the  pu^hahi.  u4  Anatolia,  sitoaud 
near  the  bead  of  the  gulf  of  the  saoie  name,  oo 
the  W.  roast  of  Asia  Minor,  in  lat.  38'  26* 
long.  27^  10'  210  m.  &  &  W.  £r%im  Oa- 
ataatinoplo ;  pop.  estlraated  at  1M,00Ql  Tla 
surrounding  country  is  remarkably  pictnresqu 
and  beantifal,  and  the  domes,  minarets,  ad 
cypreaa  trees  give  tiie  town  a  fine  appearsnet 
from  the  sea.  It  stands  npon  a  plain  bc  tw;^ 
the  ancient  Mons  Pf^»n«i  and  the  sea,  part  a  a 
being  on  tbo  slope  of  the  hill.  Tho  streets  are 
badly  kid  oat,  nanoir,  and  dirty.  The  tovs 
is  divided  into  separate  quarters,  each  inhr.'  ned 
by  a  dis^nct  raco.  The  Franks  and  Groek* 
occnipy  tno  i»ortioQ  along  the  shore ;  the  A'- 
nicnian  quarter  is  situated  partly  on  the  l?vel 
ground  and  partly  ou  the  lower  slopes  oi  tki 
hill;  the  Jews  are  eonfined  totwt>  small  sfiaM 
between  tho  Armenian  and  tlio  Turkish  dis- 
tricts, which  latter  extends  alon^  tbo  WffK 
slopes  of  the  hilL  In  the  Vrmak  qnartar  tks 
liouserf  are  mostly  btiilt  of  stone,  ana  tb.  re  i-? 
niaay  good  sbops^  cofioo  booses,  and  wa^^ 
bonaes;  bnt  In  othw parte  tiiey  ara  nearly  %1 
constructed  of  wood  and  ha\  o  a  very  misersLik 
appearance.  Tlie  Turks  number  about  S'^.O"*, 
the  Greeks  40,000,  the  Jews  15,000,  the  A^ 
mcnians  10,000,  anid  the  Franks  5,000.  Tbm 
are  nnraerons  bazaars  well  'Stocked  with  r 
ont  sorta  ot*  good^  but  titcy  jiro  iiitriiiiU.t»,  iLujiL, 
and  dirty.  The  governor  s  reddence  has  bees 
construc  ted  out  of  tlio  ruins  of  an  old  theatre. 
There  are  new  barracks  capable  of  acoomm^ 
dating'  .s.ooo  men :  several  mosqoea,  into  sll  d 
which  Cliristian  visitors  are  admitted  ;  Gretk 
Armenian,  Koman  (JathoUo,  and  FrotcsiaA 
obarobea,  aynafogiua,  and  a  wmveaL  Tbm 
is  also  au  Kru 'r  b  hospital,  and  a  cemKerr. 
An  extensive  castle  oocupies  the  summit  of 
bill,  but  tba  walls  are  not  in  a  good  stato^f 
repair,  and  it  is  unoccupied.  The  climate  is 
very  hot  and  unhealthy,  theplaguo  sometima 
committing  great  ravages. — ^Tne  trade  of  Smyr- 
na both  by  sea  and  land  is  vc  r  .  r  nsidersbl^ 
the  letter  being  carried  on  cbieily  wjt\  v*'^.-"' 
ports  and  towns  of  Ajjiu  Minor,  Syriu,  Bi^i-l, 
and  Persia.  The  exports  consii^t  principallj  of 
dried  fruits,  cotton,  silk,  goats'  and  camels^  hsir 
wool,  rabbit  and  hare  tidiiA,  and  opiam ;  wd  ih^ 
imports  of  coffee,  sugar,  indigo,  different  klnl' 
of  manufactured  goods,  spirits,  iron,  stocl. 
and  tin.  In  Ibdd  the  value  of  the  exports  ir^< 
$ll,7S0,d6O,  and  of  Che  importa  $lt,85MSl 
In  1855  1,^05  sailing  vessels,  of  an  a^grec&t^ 
of  420,43d  ton%  entered  the  port^  6toaam 
ply  regularly  between  Smyrna,  Gonatanliaoiila 
and  several  ports  in  the  Mediterranean.  IfeWf- 

gspersare  pnblisbed  In  5difieront  l.angnagea' 
myma  ia  a  plaoe  of  mch  antii^uity  that  ifei 
early  history  is  lost  in  fable.  It  seems  h«v? 
boon  ooloaiied  by  <fS"'*f"*  £roBi  QjFna,  bai 
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earlj  fell  Into  the  hands  of  the  Oolophoniana, 

and  in  the  Tth  century  li.  C.  formed  tlie  U\h 
city  of  the  luoian  league.  According  to  btrabo, 
it  was  destroyed  bj  Sad jattes  of  Ljdia  about 
62T  B.  C,  ar.d  remained  in  ruiuii  fi)r  several 
<3entarie8.  It  was  rebuilt  And  enlarged  bj  Anti- 
e«>tnu  and  Lyilmaehiu,  meomon  w  Alexander 
the  (Jreat^  and  becnnio  one  of  the  first  cities  of 
tlutt  era.  One  of  tlio  7  chnrobee  mentioned  in 
the  boolc  of  Itov«Iation  was  titaated  at  Smyrna, 
and  Polycarp  was  its  first  liishop.   Tlie  town 
was  deirinrojod  by  an  earth(^uake  in  A.  D.  178, 
trat  was  i^bnllt  by  the  emperor  Maarens  Avre- 
litiH.    It  afterward  bad  nuiuy  clian^'es  of  for- 
tune ;  and  being  occupied  by  a  Se^ookian  chief* 
tain  about  the  end  of  the  11th  centnry,  it  was 
nearly  destroyed  by  the  Byzantine  fleet.  It  waa 
ftfrain  rebuilt,  and  the  Genoese  enbseanently 
became  masters  of  it  and  retained  it  till  18G4. 
It  was  then  taken  by  the  Turks,  captnred  by 
Tamerlane  in  1403,  aiid  so(ni  fell  bacK  into  the 
bonds  of  the  Turks.    It  lias  Boffered  severely 
upon  several  oooasion^i  from  both  earth^iaakes 
nrvl  fires.    In  1841  12,000  lionsos  were  burned ; 
and  in  1840  it  was  much  damaged  by  an  carth- 
qjoake  gad  mmj  people  were  killed.  Smyrna 
ia  generally       osed  to  have  been  the  hirth- 
placo  of  Homer,  aud  iu  ancient  times  it  pos- 
aessed  a  Homeriiim  or  temple  to  his  memory. 

SMYTH,  a  8.  W.  co.  of  Va.,  Lounded  8.  E. 
bv  the  Iron  mountain  range,  and  N.  W.  by 
walker*!  nioti&tilii,  and  dndned  by  the  heaa 
stream ^  rf  Holston  river;  area,  625  sq  in.; 
nop.  in  1S60, 8,952,  of  whom  1,037  were  slaves. 
The  lorbee  u  an  elevated  valley  between  Iron 
monntain  range  and  "Walker's  moniit;iin;  the 
■oil  ia  very  fertile.  The  productions  in  1850 
wen  84,7^  bmlielf  of  wheat,  fi01,98S  of  Xadlan 
corn,  189,680  of  oats,  and  100.410  lbs.  of  but- 
ter. There  wore  3  furnaces,  7  churches,  and 
*  600  pupils  attending  publio  tohools.  lime- 
fetonc,  L'yiisum,  and  salt  are  found.  The  value 
of  real  estate  in  1856  was  $2,821,831,  showing 
an  increase  of  48  per  cent,  since  1850.  It  is 
Intersected  by  the  Virginia  and  Tenneaeee  nil- 
road.    Capita],  Marion. 

SMYTH,  TuoitAS,  D.D,,  an  Americau  clergy- 
naa,  bom  in  Belfast,  Ireland,  in  1808.  He 
was  educated  at  Belfast  and  Loudon,  and  in 
1830  came  to  the  United  States,  and  soon  after 
entered  the  theological  seminary  at  Princeton, 
N.  J.  In  Nov.  1831,  he  visited  Charleston,  8. 
C,  and  in  1832  became  pastor  of  the  2d  Pres- 
byterian church  in  that  city,  where  he  still  omi' 
tinucs.  Dr.  Smyth  Ljw  collected  a  library  of 
10,000  or  12,000  volumes  of  choice  works, 
.mostly  foreign  editions ;  and  he  has  written  a 
number  of  books,  some  of  them  controvcrsid 
in  diaraoter,  such  as  **£oolesiastical  Ecpub- 
licaniam"  (12mo.,  Boston);  **On  the  Pre- 
latic  Doctrine  of  Apostolic  Snrccssion''  (8vo., 
Boston) :  The  Life  and  Character  of  Oalvin 
Defettded"^  (8vo.,  Philadelphia,  1844);  «*The 
History,  Cliarartor,  and  Rf.sulis  of  the  "West- 
minster Assembly  of  Divine''  (12mo.,  New 
Toii,  1847) ;  "  dateohhm  ol  tiie  ResbyteHan 


Ohnreh*'  (New  York) ;  and  «TheRiteof  Cen- 

firmation/'  f)t}irr^  nro  more  general,  as  "Ro- 
reaved  families  CouM/led  "  (12m6^  iJew  York, 
1845) ;  "  The  Unity  of  the  Hmnan  Baoes  proved 
to  bo  the  Doctrine  of  Scripture,  Reason,  and 
Science'*  (12mo.,  New  York,  1850> ;  Kature 
and  Claima  of  Yonng  Men^s  Ohristian  Assooia' 
tions"  rPhiladelphia,  18.57) ;  "  Why  do  I  Live?" 
(New  York,  1857) ;  "  The  Well  in  the  Valley" 
(Philadelphia,  1857) ;  and  **Obedienee  the  Lab  * 
of  M:-  ions"  (Philadelphia,  16G0). 

SMYTH,  William  Hexkt,  a  Hriti&h  naval 
officer,  bom  in  Westminster,  Jan.  21,  1788. 
His  father  was  an  American  loyalist.  He  en- 
gaged  at  first  in  the  merchant  service,  but  in 
March,  1805,  entered  the  royal  navy  as  midship- 
man, and  waH  in  active  service  iu  the  Paeiflo 
and  Atlantif^  Kt.til  IHIO,  when  ho  rendered  im- 
portant aid  hi  the  defence  of  Cadiz,  for  which 
m  1818  he  was  raised  to  altontenancy,  and  soon 
afterward  appoint rd  to  a  rmnmand  in  tlio  flo- 
tilla under  Sir  Rober;  liall  tletailed  for  the  do- 
fence  of  SicUj.  Bj  Old  r  of  the  lofds  of  the  ad- 
miralty  he  made  an  elaborate  survey  of  Sicily 
and  the  at^jacent  islands,  which  occupied  him  for 
several  years,  and  resulted  in  the  publication  by 
the  admiralty  of  an  atlas  of  Sicily.  As  an  ac- 
companiment to  this,  Capt.  Smyth  publbhed 
In  1824  a  ''Memoir  descriptive  of  the  Re* 
Bourres,  Inhabitants,  and  Hydrography  of  Sicily 
and  its  Islands,  interspersed  with  Antiquarian 
and  other  Nottoes**  (4to.).  He  afterward  eom- 
pleted  the  survey  of  tli©  shores  of  the  Adriatic 
scSi  which  had  been  cummenoed  bj  Napoleon, 
and  die  nsalta  of  tiie  mrre/were  pnolishea 
by  the  imperial  geographical  institute  of  Milan, 
He  was  employed  by  the  lords  of  the  admiralty 
In  18M  and  1824  in  a  survey  of  the  eeaats 
of  Swrdinia,  and  published  a  "Sketch  of  the 
present  8tate  of  tiie  Island  of  Sardinia"  (Svo., 
1828).  He  attained  Hie  rank  of  post  captain  in 
Feb.  1824,  and  settled  soon  after  at  Bedford, 
where  he  buUt  a  small  observatory  in  his  gar- 
den, and  prosecuted  astronomical  ihvcstigar 
tions  for  several  years,  and  in  1844  published 
a  "ry(>le  of  Celestial  Objocta,  for  the  use  of 
Navai,  Military,  and  Private  Astronomers"  (2 
vols.  8vo.).  In  1858  he  attained  the  rank  of 
rear  adniiml.  Hi^  most  vtduable  work  is  en- 
titled "Tlie  McditerrHneati,  a  Memoir.  Physi- 
cal, Historical,  and  Nautical "  (8vo.,  1854),  in 
which  be  giv»-s  in  .'systematic  and  condensed 
form  the  results  ot  his  numerous  surveys  and 
observation.^  on  the  physical  geography  of  that 
sea. — His  eldest  son,  Wabkikoton  Wilkixso?? 
SactXQ,  is  mining  geologist  to  the  ordnance 
survey.  fiSs  2d  son,  Charles  Piazzi  Smyth, 
\s  astronomer  royal  for  Scotland,  and  in  1856 
transported  a  large  collection  of  meteorol<^- 
eal,  magnetlcal,  and  astronomical  Instnmienta 
to  the  peak  of  Toneriffe,  wbero  be  selected 
two  stations,  one  8,840,  and  the  other  10,700 
foet  above  (he  lea,  and  obtained  important  re- 
Bolts  detdled  in  his  "Tcnenfft>,  an  Astronomer's 
Visit'*  (London,  1658).  Ho  has  since  written 
«*  Hum  Citlee  of  Bmiar  (London,  1862). 
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SNAIL,  tho  common  name  of  the  helleiJcr,  & 
large  family  of  gasteropodoos  moUnaks,  terrea- 
trid  and  wr-breatUng.  The  zramber  known  is 

now  80  largo  that  the  treatment  of  the  snb- 
£uuilie6  and  genera  would  require  a  volume. 
Bestrictin^  the  name  XeKeuZci  to  nieh  m  liaye 

a  well  devclopetl  external  spiral  hIicII,  the 
snails  may  be  characterized  as  animals  breath- 
ing air  by  means  of  branchial  vessels  spread 
*  like  a  network  over  the  internal  walls  of  a  cav- 
ity in  tlie  anterior  part  of  tho  body,  covered  by 
the  shell,  aud  communicating  with  the  atmo- 
sphere by  a  small  valvular  opening  on  the  ri^t 
side;  tliey  have  4  retractile  tentacles,  the  up- 
per 2  the  largest  and  having  eyes  at  the  apex; 
there  is  adentated  horny  Jaw  on  the  upper  lip, 
which  is  opposed  by  llic  tonf^nc ;  the  f,'ullet  is 
wide,  with  large  white  salivary  glaudii  on  its 
ndes,  and  the  liver  is  well  developed;  the 
whole  body  h  very  plntinous ;  ttio  locomo- 
tion is  slow,  by  means  of  the  veutroi  foot ;  they 
are  hermapln^te,  with  redpvoeaL  impreguah 
ti  n  T!i6  shells  are  always  external,  vary  much 
in  form,  and  oontain  the  entire  animal ;  they 
have  no  operenlnra,  the  opening  during  hiber- 
nation being  closed  by  a  secretion  from  the 
mantle,  wliich  hardens  into  what  is  called  the 
epiphragm ;  the  shell  is  generally  turned  from 
left  to  right,  the»  free  edge  to  the  riglit,  hvit 
they  arc  often  reversed ;  tho  newly  hatelied 
youug  resemble  tlieir  parents,  aud  have  a  sheU 
of  H  whorls.   They  are  aendtlTe  to  cold,  and 
like  moist  places ;  the  sense  of  touch  is  acute, 
especially  in  the  tentacles,  and  they  appear  to 
have  a  sense  of  smell ;  they  are  nocturnal  in 
habit,  and  feed  principally  on  plants,  though 
sometimes  devouring  each  other.   The  repro- 
daetive  season  is  toward  the  end  of  spring ; 
tito  eggs,  to  the  nnmbcr  of  80  to  100,  are  de- 
posited in  moist  places,  in  natural  or  artificial 
noles;  the  young  come  ont  in  80  to  80  days, 
finals  are  distrihutijd  very  widely,  from  the 
northern  limit  of  trees  to  Terra  del  Fuego. 
from  the  hot  and  moist  phrins  to  a  height  of 
11,000  feet  on  mountains  ;  some  are  cosmopo- 
lite, ranging  wherever  their  food  is  found,  and 
others  are  restricted  within  narrow  limits. 
Abont  1,600  specie  have  been  described,  some 
of  which  from  their  voracity  are  very  injnrions 
to  vegetation,  aud  some  useful  to  luau  as  food; 
they  are  very  tenacious  of  life,  and  able  to  re- 
sist long  droughts.    A  specimen  of  the  desert 
snail  of  Egypt  {helix  de»ertorum\  which  re- 
mained dormant  in  the  British  museum  4  years, 
lived  in  the  possession  of  one  of  the  curators 
more  than  2  years  \  some  of  the  same  species, 
shipped  to  Smyrna,  Oonstantboplc,  Rio  Janei- 
ro,  and  Boston,  and  7  months  on  the  passage, 
were  in  full  vigor  when  taken  out,  and  some  of 
the  same,  laid  away  in  a  drawer,  were  tolerably 
lively  at  the  end  of  H  years. — Tlie  gouns  hdU 
(Lam.)  is  the  tjpe  of  the  family.   Tlie  liomau 
or  vlnejard  snrnl  (H.  pomatia.  Linn.)  is  a  large 
species,  of  a  reddish  brown  color,  marked  with 
paler  bands ;  tho  animal  was  used  as  food  by 
the  ancient  Romans,  who  reared  thoui  in  parka, 


and  fattened  them  on  cooked  meat  and  flocr, 
obtainiug  them  from  the  islands  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean ;  they  are  still  eaten  in  many  eoisitriM 
of  Europe,  c^pe  'i  by  H:>nmn  Cutholirs  d-:;r- 
ing  Lent,  being  coutiidered  as  tish ;  peai  ama- 
b<^  are  eaten  in  France ;  they  are  dso  reeo» 
mended  as  ingredients  in  soups  for  con^oinptiTe 
persons.  The  reprodaotire  internal  organs,  io 
the  apex  of  the  shell,  oontist  of  many  pandld 
Cffica,  each  of  which  has  an  external  layer  ^ 
ducing  eggs,  and  an  internal  sac  producing  <">- 
men;  the  apparatus  is  very  complex.  JhtB. 
atperta  (Linn.),  or  common  garden  snjul,  or^ 
nally  from  Earo])e,  but  now  naturalized  in  mos 
part3  of  the  globe,  is  also  used  as  food.  irh«ii 
boiled  in  milk,  for  coasnmptirea.  These  specia 
when  abundant  are  very  destmctire,  layinj 
waste  whole  garduuB  in  a  i^iugle  night,  alwtjs 
attacking  the  tenderest  and  most  soocaiat 
plants ;  beside  their  natural  enemies,  piftTt)nn]< 
and  birds,  great  numbers  are  killed  byfirei, 
innndations,  sndden  changes  of  temperatnn^ 
felling  of  forests,  cultivation  of  the  land,  mi 
by  ho^  and  poultry  following  the  plough;  the 
remedies  for  tiielr  depredations  are  tiie  mm 
as  for  the  slugs.  Tlie  largest  of  the  American 
snails  is  the  II.  albolahru  (Say\  of  a  yelloiri^ 
horn  color,  with  white,  broadly  reflected  lip; 
the  shell  has  5  or  6  whorls,  with  minat«  re-  I 
Tolving  lines  and  tbo  umbilions  closed;  inOe- 
tuber  thyy  cease  leeding,  aud  select  a  plao* 
under  some  log  or  stone,  where  they  fix  them- 
selves for  tho  winter,  mouth  upward.  For  dc 
tails  on  the  American  species  of  the  faniilv.  jt^s 
the  work  of  Dr.  A.  Binney  on  the  ••  Tcrr  ^riil 
Air-breathing  Mulbisks  of  the  United  Sut'-"' 
(3  vols.,  Boston,  1851,  aud  vol.  iv.,  a  contmu- 
ation  by  W.  G.  Binney,  Boston,  1859).  Xh 
garlic  snail  (TT.  aUinria)  has  foUiL-les  whose  se- 
cretion gives  out  a  strong  odor.  Among  other 
genera  are  tUrina^  Inlmm,  pupa,  ehen^ 
tucctTua,  clautilia,  and  achaUna^ 

SNAK£.  8eeSKBP£3rr. 

8NASE  BIRD.  8ee  Dabtes. 

SNAKE  R I VEIl.  See  Lkwis  or  Ssaki  Kitk 

SNAKEKOOT  {polygala  %enega.  Linn.),  t 
perennial  plant  of  the  natural  order  /w/y^w 
c«<8,  with  a  twisted  1>ranehed  rootstoct  and 
several  ascending  or  erect,  simple  or  branciiag 
btems,  which  L>jiue  from  its  woody  cro^\T) :  &l 
loaves  numerous,  lanceolate,  and  its  spikes  of 
greenish  white  flowers  cylindrical  and  pcdnu- 
cled.  The  smaller  roots  are  preferred  in  tk 
drag,  which  possesses  stimnlating  and  ton 
properties,  and  is  used  in  pulraon.ary  inflamM- 
tion,  catarrh,  asthma,  rheumatism,  droi«ff,  aw 
other  complaints.  The  greater  part  of  us  cs> 
tire  order  is  bitter  and  their  roots  milky,  prop- 
erties obserrable  in  the  European  and  Ameri- 
can species,  and  from  the  latter  dreomitttMS 
they  arc  railed  milkworts.  Another  rarity 
of  the  snakoroot  is  tho  broad-leaved  (P.  a  w. 
latifolia,  T.  and  G.),  with  a  taller  item  S" 
larger  leaves.  Both  are  found  in  dry  r  -iy 
woods  and  plains  from  western  New  JingUfi^ 
to  Kentucky. — Several  other  plants  beer  tks 
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Tiftme  nf  enftV'^ront  and  Imrc  rncdicinal  ralne, 
sucb  us  the  \  irgiiiian  snakeroot  {ariiUloehia 
mmrpmlaria^  Linn.),  a  small  plant  iril2i  •  per- 
cauiial  eoarse-fibred  rootstoc  k,  herbaoeons  stem, 
ttnd  knco-fibaped,  cordate  leaves ;  flowers  few, 
•oUterj,  near  tlie  baM  of  tli«  atom ;  the  ealyx 
tube  coriaceoQs,  much  hcnt,  pnrpli«h  Tim-n  n ; 
corolla  wanting.  It  belongs  to  the  birtbworta, 
and  is  in  repute  for  its  aromatio  stimulant  prop- 
erties; it  prows  in  rich  woodlands  throughout 
the  United  States.  The  Canada  snakeroot 
(asonim  Canaderue,  linn.)  belongs  to  the  umB 
lamily,  and  has  Inrpe  brownish  jnirplo  flowers, 
and  two  broad  renilbrm  leaves;  its  rci^jtstock  is 
pungent  and  aromataOf  and  Is  employed  as  a 
etiiiiulant  and  diaphoretic.  The  black  or  tall 
■oakeroot  (pimieifuga  terwntaria^  Fursh),  of 
the  erowfiwft  fnmuij.  b  a  ehowy  plant,  with  ter- 
tainal  racemes  of  white  flowers,  conspicuous  in 
woodlands  from  Maine  to  Michigan  and  south- 
ward ;  its  root  is  astringent  and  mucilaginous, 
and  an  infusion  of  it  in  a  bruised  state  is  em- 
lojed  in  veterinary  practice  among  neat  cattle, 
ut  its  medicinal  value  is  probably  overrated. 
SNAPPING  TUKTLE  {ehdydra  terpenti- 
na,  Schweipr. ;  gpj\nn  eheUnvra^  Flcrainpr),  nn 
American  ppccios  of  fresh  water  cheh)niaii.H, 
characterized  br  a  lar^e  head,  with  both  Jawa 
Btrnnr'ly  hooked  and  2  barbels  under  the  chin, 
ahort  and  pointed  snout,  the  nobtrik  near  to- 
MtUiai',  and  the  eyes  large,  prominent,  and  far 
rorward;  the  stenium  is  small,  cruciform,  !m- 
movable,  and  covered  with  12  plates  and  3 
npplemental  ones ;  the  carapace  oblong,  de- 
pressed, more  or  kbs  triciirinated,  deeply  notch- 
ed behind  wiih  'A  poiixts  on  each  aide  of  the 
cantnl  notch ;  the  neck  long  and  tldck,  with 
a  warty  skin ;  tail  very  lonjr,  surmounted  by 
a  scaly  or  tuberculated  crest;  the  anterior 
limbs  with  5  nails,  the  i>osterior  with  4;  the 
skin  of  the  limbs  f.bove  and  below  scaly.  The 
head  may  bo  in  great  part  retracted  within  tba 
ahcn,  whence  it  can  be  terj  loddenlj  extended 
by  the  long  and  extcHMle  neck,  but  the  limbs 
and  feet  are  mostly  exposed.  The  ahell  is 
dusky  above,  and  uie  lower  parts  ydlowish* 
it  grows  to  a  largo  size,  attaining  a  K  n^th  of 
more  than  4  feet  and  a  weight  of  60  lbs. ;  it 
]NreftfS  alnggisb  and  deep  water  in  ponds  or 
rivers,  keeping  princiiially  at  the  bottom;  it  U 
Terr  voraciou.^  and  feeds  on  fish,  reptiles,  and 
Buch  aquatic  birds  as  come  within  its  reach, 
especially  young  ducks  and  godings  and  wound- 
ed birds;  it  has  been  Icnotrn  to  attack  man, 
and  is  not  unfrequently  caught  \\\ih.  houks;  its 
fl«&  is  much  esteeoiedfbr  soups,  though  in  the 
old  animals  it  has  a  musky  oaor.  It  ^  far 
from  water  to  deposit  its  eggs;  though  un  cx- 
eellent  swimmer,  it  is  awkward  on  land,  walking 
■lowly,  with  the  head,  nock,  and  tail  extended, 
raised  on  the  legs  like  an  alligator,  whence  it 
la  called  bj  the  negroes  alligator  cooter ;  it  Is 
Tery  savage  if  attacked,  raising  itself  with  such 
aniclmess  ou  its  legs  as  to  elevate  the  whole 
tody  from  the  grouid  and  enalilA  it  to  make 
ooBiidainble  hopSiauiiiring  with  gnat  UxwiiBj 


and  qoicknoM  at  any  object  coming  within 
reach  of  its  long  neck ;  its  bite  is  severe  and 
tenacious.  It  la  distributed  from  Maine  to 
Georgia,  and  wci?tward  to  the  Mi.ssissippi,  be- 
ing replaced  further  west  by  the  C.  Temminekii 
(Troost ;  genus  gypochelyt,  Ag.),  characteriaed 
by  a  larger  triangular  her.d.  rougher  ^holl,  and 
neck  and  limbs  covered  with  spiny  warts.  In 
tiie  northern  itates  it  laya  fta  egga,  90  to  40, 
between  June  10  and  25,  gf  nrrnlly  in  the  fore-  • 
noon,  and  in  captivity  a  month  later ;  it  exca- 
vatee  a  hole  at  first  direeHj  down  ai»l  tiien 
laterally,  so  that  the  widest  part,  where  the 
nest  is,  is  on  one  ^e:  sometimes  leTfiaral  holM 
are  dnr,  before  cue  »  fbnnd  to  mit;  tiie 
males  lose  their  ehyness  at  thi.s  time,  and 
amooth  the  earth  over  with  care  after  the  eggs 
•re  dcMrited.— In  tome  pwto  of  the  country, 
the  soh-shelled  turtles  (tri&nycuhr)  are  called 
snapping  turtles.  The  eggs  in  these  species 
are  nearly  globular,  about  an  inch  in  diameter, 
white,  and  with  tolerably  hard  shells. 

SNEEZING,  a  well  known  modification  of 
the  ordinary  respiratory  movements,  accom- 
panied by  a  violent  expiratory  effort,  sending 
f<^rt}!  a  Mn''t  of  air  from  the  lungs  intciidrd  to 
expel  some  irritating  substance  from  the  na^ai 
§kt  paaiages.  It  differs  from  cooghintf  in  the 
communication  between  the  larynx  ana  month 
being  partly  or  wholly  cut  off  by  the  drawing 
together  of  the  sidea  of  the  soft  palate  over  the 
back  of  the  tongue,  so  that  the  blast  of  air,  by 
a  convulsive  movement,  pa&aes  through  the 
nose  with  more  or  less  noise  instead  of  throni^ 
the  mouth.  It  inny  be  excited  by  acrid  vapors, 
irritating  liquids  or  solids,  diseased  secretions, 
or  the  mnple  entrance  of  air  when  the  Schnei- 
derian  membrane  is  peculiarly  irritable.  The 
impreasion  received  by  the  branches  of  the  5th 
pair  of  nenrae  is  tranamitted  to  the  mednlln 
oblongata,  wlirnro  sent  the  iinitnr  iinjiiilriO 
to  the  muscles  concerned.  It  is  6ometmies  ap- 
parentlj  independent  of  oonaeioiianen  and  aen* 
sation;  an  impression  of  strong  sunlight  nn 
the  eyea  by  tranafeipenoe  excites^  a  tickling  in 
the  nose  and  the  aot  of  aneezing,  and  a  half 
formed  inclination  to  sneeze  mny  be  rendered 
effectual  by  looking  toward  the  sun.  This  act 
is  very  common  In  a  state  of  health,  more  ao 
in  an  ordinary  cold  or  the  rose  cold,  and  al- 
most always  in  the  first  stage  of  measles.  Med- 
icines  for  producing  sneezing,  called  sternuta- 
tories or  crrhines,  are  used  in  various  forms 
of  coryza,  headache,  chronic  ophthalmia,  and 
rheumatio  and  paralytic  affections  of  the  face, 
month,  and  thioit»  iriiich  they  relieve  by  thq 
increased  nmcons  secretion,  nnd  sometimes  by 
a  bleeding  at  tiic  noso  salutary  in.  cerebral  con- 
gestions; such  are  tobacco,  asarabacca  (a*fl- 
rum),  lily  of  tho  valley  (eonvallarin),  enphorbi- 
nm,  bayberry,  at^ua  ammonia),  arnica,  and  other 
irritating  powdered  roots  and  flowers. 

SNELL,  Lruwio,  a  Swiss  author  and  politi- 
cian, born  at  Id^^tein  in  the  duchy  of  Nassau, 
April  0,  1785,  died  at  Kussnacht,  on  the  lake 
U  Zorioh,  July  6»  1864^  He  akndied  at  the 
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university  of  Giessen,  was  from  1809  to  1817 
professor  at  liis  native  town,  and  afterward  di- 
TOctor  of  tiiM  MW  Prrarian  college  at  Wetdar. 

On  account  of  his  liberal  political  views  he 
was  suddenly  dismiased,  and  after  a  joumej 
throngii  Switzerland  went  in  1884  to  m^fna. 

He  lectured  in  1827  at  tlio  univorsity  of  Biisel 
on  literature  and  the  history  of  Greek  litera- 
ture, and  from  Basel  went  to  ZOrich,  where  he 
was  naturalized,  elected  member  of  the  grand 
oouncil  of  the  canton,  and  Gijpointcd  professor 
at  the  university,  lie  was  subsequently  pro- 
fessor of  iiolitioflJ  science  at  the  university  of 
Bern  till  183G,  when  he  Was  exiled  from  t!io 
cautoo,  as  wiis  Ma  brother  Wilholm,  im  emi- 
nent jurist  (born  1789,  died  1851),  on  aoooniit 
of  violent  nttucks  on  the  then  ruling  conserva- 
tive party.  He  was  very  active  in  the  agitation 
far  tne  ezpnlsioii  of  the  Jesuits,  and  ibr  the  in- 
frnrlnr'^nn  of  a  new  federal  government;  and 
he  exercised  by  his  writiop  a  marked  intiU' 
enoe  on  the  mociem  history  of  Switserland.  In 
the  latter  years  of  his  life  ho  devoted  a  great 
part  of  his  time  to  an  examination  of  the  vari- 
ona  systems  of  sodalism.  Beside  other  works, 

he  published  Handbuch  de*  Srhteizcriscltai 
StaaUrechUi  (2  vols.,  ZQrich,  1844),  and  the 
last  volume  of  a  work  on  the  Kantian  philoso- 
phy, ffamJfjmh  <hr  luintuchen  J^kUotophU  (3 
Tds.,Zarich,  is:!7),  which  had  been oommeooed 
by  his  father  and  his  undo. 

8NSLLAERT,  Febdinamd  AvorsTTK,  the 
most  prominent  writer  of  tlio  new  Flemish 
school  in  Belgium,  bom  at  Courtrai,  July  21, 
1809.  nis  first  work  was  a  prize  essay  on  the 
history  of  Flemish  poetry  (Oher  de  Kederland- 
•eke  JJiehtkunst  in  Belgie,  18dS).  lie  founded 
the  society  for  the  cultivation  of  the  Flemish 
lanpnmgo,  and  his  De  Tael  it  ganscJi  ct  tolk 
C  The  Language  is  the  People^')  at  onoo  called 
into  existence  a  powerftd  Flemish  movement. 
From  1840  to  18i3  ho  imMislied  the  Kurut  en 
LeUerhlad  ('*  Journal  for  Art  and  Literature"). 
He  assisted  in  editing  the  last  volmnes  of  tho 
B<lgiieh  Mutcum,  and  was  also  one  of  the  edi- 
tors of  the  journal  Be  Eendracht  ("  Uarmony "). 
Among  his  best  works  is  a  brief  history  of 
Nethorlan^ah  (Dutch  and  Flemish)  literature 
{Kort  lifgrip  eener  Gesehiedenie  d^r  Xohrkind- 
9chc  Lctttrhinde  (Antwerp,  1849),  Uio  second 
edition  of  which,  under  tho  title  of  Schet*  uner 
GMchicdmu  dcr  NecUrlandsehe  Letterlnindc 
(Ghent,  1850),  has  been  introduced  as  a  text 
book  even  in  several  OoUeges  of  Holland. 

SNETIIEN,  Nicholas,  an  American  clergy- 

San,  born  at  Fresh  Pond  (now  Glen  Cove), 
>ng  island,  K.  T.,  Not.  16,  1769,  died  in 
Princeton,  Ind..  "Slay  50. 18 15.  Till  after  he  was 
of  ago  be  aided  his  £Ather  in  agricultural  and 
other  hibor,  and  in  1794  entered  the  itinerant 
ministry  uf  the  Metliodi-st  Episcoi)al  church, 
travelled  and  preached  for  4  years  in  Con- 
necticut, Vermont,  and  Maine,  labored  at 
Charleston,  8.  0.,  for  a  year  or  more,  thence 
was  ordered  to  ]^;'ltinM)ro.  whore  he  nttended 
tho  session  of  liie  general  coulerencc  ul'  inu 


clnirch  in  May,  1800,  and  took  a  prominait 
part  in  favor  of  limiting  the  epiacopal  prerog- 
ative, a  delegated  general  conrerenoe  (ma  pin 
for  which  Was  finally  adopted  in  1?^0^),  ar;ii 
a  preachers'  uiti-siavery  tract  .society,  axA 
against  the  future  admjanon  of  any  t^lavdioUiar 
into  the  church.    He  afterward  travelled  with 
Bishop  Asbory,  as  one  of  his  aaaiatants,  for 
4  yean  thnwe^ont  the  tfnited  Btates,  acting 
as  his  private  secretary.   Li  1804-^6  he  was 
stationed  in  New  York  city,  whence,  having 
left  the  travelling  connection,  ho  removed  to 
his  &nn  on  Longanore,  Frederic  co.,  Md.  "Bj 
\m  marriage  he  became  the  holder  of  slaves, 
but  he  wo^  prevented  by  the  laws  from  mann- 
mittog  them  until  1829,  when  they  wwe  dnj^f 
emancir>ated.    In  1S09  he  again  became  an 
itinerant,  and  was  stationed  snccessively  in 
Baltimore,  Georgetown,  Alexandria,  sand  on 
the  circuit  of  hi?!  fann  rc>idenoe.    While  f-t> 
tioned  in  Georgetown  he  was  elects  chaplain 
tooongress.  Hei%tnnied  tofimmn^  in  1814, 
and  remained  on  his  estate  from  that  time 
till  1829,  when  he  removed  to  Indiana.  Mr. 
8nethen  was  the  fitvfc  to  introdnee  camp  meet- 
ings into  if aryland  and  New  York,  and  he  wss 
preeminently  a  camp  meeting  preacher,  dis- 
tinguished for  the  far-reaching  soooroasntnd 
of  his  voice,  which  Bishop  Asbury  uned  to  vSi 
his  "silver  trumpet,"  and  tho  eloqnenee  and 
clfectiveucss  of  his  discourses.    la  1821  he  be- 
gan to  write  in  favor  of  introducing  lay  repre- 
sentation into  the  Metliodist  Epi«;copal  church. 
The  refusal  of  this  right  by  the  general  con- 
ference in  1828^  and  tho  expulsion  firom-the 
church  of  many  of  its  advocates,  led  to  the  for- 
mation of  the  Methodist  Protestant  chnrch, 
in  which  Mr.  Snethea  bore  a  prominont  part, 
and  in  connection  with  which  ne  continned  to 
travel  and  preach  after  his  removal  to  the 
West  till  a  short  time  before  his  death,  resid- 
ing principally  in  Cincinnati.    He  pnUisltu-d  3 
or  8  volumes  which  are  out  of  print ;  and  his 
writings  are  now  (1861)  in  course  of  prepara- 
tion for  the  press,  to  be  comprised  in  10  or  13 
volumes,  with  a  biography  by  hia  son,  W.  QL 
Snethen  of  Baltimore. 

SNEYDERS,  or  SjrrDKKS,  Fraxci.«»,  a  Flem- 
ish painter,  horn  in  Antwerp  in  15Tr>.  died 
there  in  1G57-  Ue  was  instructed  by  Iltarj 
van  Bolcn,  and  became  celebrated  for  his  rej^ 
resentations  of  animals  of  the  chase  and  hunt- 
ing scenes,  which  remain  to  tho  present  day 
nnsurpassed  for  freedom  and  natnnd  encrgyof 
motion.  Those  in  which  violent  action  is  de- 
leted, as  bear  hunts  and  boar  hunts,  are  the 
est.  He  was  the  friend  and  follower  of  Bii> 
bens,  for  whose  pictures  he  frequently  executed 
figures  of  animals,  with  fruit  and  other  acces- 
sories, in  such  perfect  harmony  with  the  style 
and  coloring  of  Rubens,  that  the  work  secmi 
the  production  of  a  single  hand.  Jordaens 
availed  himself  of  the  talents  of  Sneyders  in  a 
similar  manner,  and  both  he  and  Rubens  often 
r"nio?nt1y  painted  tVio  ItMmnn  figurea  In  tha 
pictures  of  their  brother  artisL  ■ 
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BHIPE,  a  wen  known  group  of  wading  Mid% 
O^tlio  pub-fauiily  g^ohpnrh.ir.    Tt  b  cluiracter- 
laed  b>-  a  loug,  straight,  slender  biU,  obtum)  aad 
flexible,  covered  with  a  iMI,  Mnrithre  akin 
abntiiJuntly  8tii)plie(l  with  nerrcs  toward  tho 
end ;  the  upper  mandible  the  longesct,  eomewbat 
iMMit  donrn  at  the  end,  and  grooved  od  the 
sides,  in  which  tho  nostrils  are  placed:  tho 
loogue  long,  slender,  and  pointed  at  tho  end, 
tike  cBtophagos  narrow,  end  the  itonMdi  veiy 
mxi~cular;  eves  far  back  in  tho  hend ;  \vin;^'s 
moderate  and  pointed ;  tail  abort  and  rounded ; 
lege  short,  fteUiered  lower  down  than  fai  moat 
wacTors;  hind  toe  sniiill.  elevated,  but  reachiu;; 
tlio  ground,  the  anterior  long  and  elcnder,  and 
ftee  eiccpt  in  the  gcnns  maenmmphuii.  Snipes 
ere  ini^rratorj  and  small-sized  birds,  going 
north  to  breed  ;  they  frequent  marshj  places 
and  the  margins  of  rivers  and  pond«i,  where 
they  probe  tho  soft  mud  porpendicubirlj  with 
the  bill  in  eciri  h  of  worms,  insects,  and  l.irvro  ; 
tlie  nest  is  a  ^Hght  hollow  on  the  grotmd,  liued 
with  grass  and  sedge,  and  the  eggs,  usuaUj  4, 
are  placi  d  with  the  pointed  end  inward ;  tho 
Toong  are  able  to  leave  the  nest  as  soon  as 
BStehed;  tho  flesh  is  considered  agreatdaH' 
cacy,  and  the  bird  is  a  faTorite  with  .^-portgrncn. 
Tho  sab- family  includes  tho  genera  vuicnyram- 
phus  (Leaeh),  ffottina^  (Leach),  rhynehtn 
(Cuv.y  ttcchpai  (Ljnn.\  and  j  hilohela  (Gray), 
of  which  the  last  two  will  be  n(^ced  under 
WoODOOOK.— Si  maerorampkm  the  wings  are 
long  and  pointed,  with  the  1st  and  2d  fjnills 
Mmd ;  the  tarsi  are  longer  than  the  nuddle  toe, 
wliieh  ia  united  to  the  base  of  the  outer  by  % 
short  Web.    Tho  species  arc  f<>nnd  in  Europe 
aod  North  America,  ooourriog  in  largo  docks 
■ear  the  sea,  finding  on  amaD  molhults,  worms, 
and  insects;  they  fly  rapidly  and  irrepularlj 
with  a  quivering  whistle.   The  gray  or  red- 
breasted  snipe  (  M.  grueut.  Leach)  is  about  10 
Inches  long  and  18  in  alar  extent,  the  bill 
and  weighs  3^  oz. ;  tho  prevuling  colors 
abore  arc  dark  ashy,  piide  reodbth,  and  black. 
With  rump  and  upper  tml  coverts  white ;  un- 
der parts  pale  fcrrndnon'*.  with  ?pota  and 
bimUd  of  bruwtii^h  black  ;  t!io  quills  brownish 
black,  the  riiaft  of  the  first  primary  white; 
tlio  TOTTTig  are  dull  white  beK>w.  marked  with 
atehy  ;  the  {Jiiuiflgv  is  more  gray  iu  winter,  and 
more  red  in  summer.    It  occurs  over  temper- 
ate  Xorth  Americ'v  in  larL'u  flocks  occasion- 
ally p  .iag  inknd  in  aatainn  on  the  return 
frurn  the  north,  where  It  goea  to  breed;  the 
flight  is  riipid  and  strong,  accompanied  \>v  a 
aingle  mellow    weet  ;'^  the  call  note  is  a  wbis< 
tie;  iJie  fleah  is  not  so  good  aa  thai <tf  the  eom- 
mon  American  snij  e. — In  gaUinafjn  tho  tarfiis 
'  is  shorter  than  the  middle  toe.  and  there  is  no 
weK  Hie  Ameriean  or  Wilson's  snipe  (&.  IRf- 
ipr,ff*,  Bonap.)  is  about  lOJ  inches  V>r\s.  with  an 
alar  extent  of  1/,  the  bill  2|,  and  weighs  S  oz. ; 
above  the  ftathers  are  brtnrnish  Uaek,  spotted 
aiu!  ed:.'<- J  witli  yt  llowi"-!!  brown  (.ir  a-hy  wliite; 
a  black  line  from  base  of  bill  over  top  of  head ; 
thiwi  and  neek  beftM  nddiih  aib  j,  voder 
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parts  white,  anills  and  tail  Hke  bade,  the  latter 

widely  tijiped  with  bripbt  rufous,  with  a  nnr- 
row  subieruunal  black  band.  It  occurs  over 
temperate  North  America,  going  in  anmmer  as 
far  as  Xuva  Srofia,  where  it  breeds  in  June  in 
the  ekvated  moss-covered  marshes ;  the  c^ga 
areyellowfah  oliTe,  spotted  with  brown;  they 
return  to  the  Bouth  in  October,  and  are  very 
fond  of  the  rice  fields;  thej  rarely  visii  the 
esft  sboie,  and  never  tfaeinterior  of  woods;  die 
cry  resembles  the  syllablcfl  "  wau-aik."  They 
are  fond  of  leeches  and  other  food  not  gc-n- 
erallj  core^  by  man,  though  most  epicur««, 
ignorant  of  this,  are  in  the  habit  of  cooking  and 
eating  them,  contents  of  intestines  included. 
The  great  or  double  snipe  of  Europe  {G.  tnajor^ 
Steph.)  is  11  or  12  inches  I<^,  xwneA  with 
black  and  bright  reddish  above,  the  red  ar- 
ranged lungttudinally,  and  whitiith  red  below  ; 
tho  shaft  of  the  Iflt  qnffl  li  whitish';  it  inhabita 
N,  Europe.  The  common  snipe  of  Europe  (  O. 
media,  Steph.;  is  10  or  11  inchea  long,  with  8 
blackish  longitudinal  beilda  00  the  nead,  the 
neck  spotted  with  brown  and  fawn  color,  the 
mantle  blackish  with  2  longitudinal  fawiHX^ 
ored  bands,  the  wings  brown  waved  wlthgraj. 
qnill  ?hafts  brown,  and  lower  parts  white  waved 
with  blackish  on  the  il&nks ;  it  flies  very  high, 
with  a  shrill  cry ;  from  its  wavering  flight » la 
generally  ditlii  ult  to  shoot;  its  flesh  is  dclidotis, 
and,  though  fiat,  doea  not  disagree  with  delicate 
Bloinachfc  The  jack  snipe  (&,  ^olSiMifa,  Tench) 
is  S!  inches  l<>nc,  and  weighs  about  2  oz.;  it 
has  only-  one  black  band  on  the  head,  the  man- 
tle liee  bronzed  great  nieetiona,  and  tbeHnnka 
and  chest  are  si)otted  with  brown :  there  In  a 
graj  aemi-GoUar  on  the  nape.  This  ^eoiea 
sebioni  liaes  nntfl  fk  ia  ahnoat  trampled  on,  and 

tlicn  flics  but  a  short  di-tance;  it  remains  in 
the  marshes  of  Eorooe  all  the  year,  freqoen^ 
Ing  the  seme  ptaee  Uie  whole  time.  Tlie  0, 

gi[!'Vifea  fXatt.),  of  Brazil,  is  lo  inches  long, 
with  a  bill  of  4  or  5. — In  rhynchaa  the  bill  ia 
shorter  and  more  curved,  the  1st  8  quills  equal 
and  longest,  the  tertials  as  long  as  the  quilla^ 
and  tho  tail  very  short;  the  specie*;  are  adorn- 
ed with  bright  yellow  ocellaieU  Fi>ots  on  the 
quills  and  tail :  they  occur  at  the  Ca]  e  of  G<x)d 
Ilope,  in  tho  East  Indies,  and  Atistrulia.  The 
Cape  snipe  (A\  Capenm^  Cluv.j  is  10  inches  long, 
variegated  with  bUck  and  cinereous;  around 
the  eye,  a  little  way  down  the  neck,  jx'ctoral 
band,  and  abdomen,  white.  Tho  Chinenm 
(Bodd)  reseml'b  s  the  last. 

SXORKO  S'l  URLESON,  or  SmrtAPOK,  an 
Icelandic  historian,  poet,  and  statesman,  and  n 
Norwegian  earl  ( jarl),  Imn  Itt  Iceland,  on  the 
Fhores  of  Ilvammsflord,  a  Fmall  1  ay  upon  the 
W.  coast,  in  1 178,  murdered  at  KejkhoUt,  Sept. 
92,  1241.  Hii  l!rther,  Btorfa  of  Hramm,  aa 
well  as  hb  mother,  was  of  illustrious  faniily. 
Both  wore  descendants  of  ancient  Norwegian 
kings,  and  eonneeted  hj  blood  with  the  direet 
ance-tors  of  the  Norman  coutjrK  ror  of  England. 
Snorro,  oarefollj  educated  under  the  eye  of  one 
of  thn  no*  Iwrnnd  flwn  of  the  period,  beeoM 
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*  profloient  in  Greeic  rad  Lotiii;  bat  wttli  ft 

good  taste  higlily  romnrknWo  in  fin  age  of  nni- 
versal  deference  to  dead  langua{;es,h6  resolved 
to  d«iTOto  his  genina  to  the  eleTraon  of  hra  Bft- 

tivo  tongue,  independently  of  classic  or  foreifrn 
models.  Me  b  stvled  by  bistorums  of  literftturo 
tbe   northern  Herodotns."  He  was  hoirew 
not  the  etrlicst  Scandinavian  annalist ;  and  it 
Rppoars  most  probable  that  in  his  historical 
work  he  made  largo  use  of  tlie  writings  of  Ari 
Frode^  fragments  of  whose  Scandinavian  his- 
tories, composed  110  yearfi  earlier,  still  remain. 
Scandinavian  literature,  however,  is  uuduubt- 
edlf  more  indebted  to  Bnorro  Stnrlcson  than 
to  my  other  man.   TTis  ptriins,  remarkable  for 
comprehensiveness,  was  best  displayed  iu  let- 
ters.  It  is  the  more  snrprising  that  a  man  of 
this  refined  capacity  was  dopradfd  by  tlic  most 
sordid  paaaions ;  that  his  life  was  one  of  turbu- 
lence and  immorality ;  and  that  his  memory 
comes  to  us  stained  with  \'icos  wholly  incom- 
Mtible  with  the  commonly  accredited  human- 
isingr  fnflnenee  of  letters.  He  became  by  mar- 
ria;^o  ami  inheritance  the  wealtliieat  individ- 
ual in  Iceland  ;  atu!  hi<i  riches  and  eloquence 
obtained  fbrhLm  tho  highest  social  importance. 
His  residence  waa  a  fortified  stronghold,  and 
he  appeared  in  tlio  nationnl  npsombly  with  a 
retinue  of  hunrlrcdsi)!  nriiK'd  loUowers.  Traces 
of  his  sumptuous  abode  at  RcykhoUt  are  visit- 
ed by  tlie  modern  traveller  with  araar^ment. 
Stone  structures  of  finialied  elegance  for  hot 
baths  still  exist,  supplied  from  boiling  ^rlni:'! 
through  an  aqueduct  of  hewn  stone  500  f..  ct  i  n 
length.   On  being  elected  to  tho  chief  magis- 
tracy, he  gave  proof  of  great  legal  attainments ; 
and  in  121^  ho  mado  a  first  essay  in  poetry, 
producing  an  ode  to  a  Norwegian  warrior  of 
the  day,  which  was  reqnited  by  sumptuomi 
presents.   This  poem  was  followed  by  others 
of  the  same  description,  one  of  them  composed 
in  honor  of  the  king  of  Norway,  Haco  TV. 
rHornotiiii.'s  numbered  V.).    Snorro  meanwhile 
had  been  received  with  great  honors  in  the 
mother  country  and  in  Sweden.   On  the  occa- 
sion of  a  second  visit  to  Norway  he  was  made 
an  honorary  mnrfhal  of  the  court,  and  upon  re- 
embarliing  fur  Icolaud  was  loaded  with  rich 
presents,  compliments  which  elicited  further 
odes  and  poem<*.  Iceland  meanwhile  wa:*  fallincr 
from  her  old  integrity.    Faction  and  disorder 
prevotlod  throughout  the  repnblic;  and  the 
king  of  Norway  >i  i.:fd  the  moment  to  advance 
his  designs  for  tlie  subjugation  of  the  island. 
Snorro.  whose  patriotism  was  highly  question- 
able, became  involved  in  desperate  domestic 
feuds,  and  in  1237  appeared  in  Norway  as  a 
fugitive.   The  king  created  him  a  jarl,  bat 

Sresently  found  rcivson  to  withdraw  his  confl- 
snce.  Snorro  returned  to  Iceland  pursued  by 
the  royal  venpennce.  Emissaries  were  em- 
ployed to  seize  him  and  send  him  in  irons  to 
Norwoy,  but  he  was  murdered  at  Reykh(dlt 
by  his  3  sons-in-law.  His  most  important 
work  is  entitled  EeirMkringln^  chronicles  of 
northern  kmgsi  a  compilation  rather  than  an 


original  worir,  embodying  andeot  tniAtional 

IccTcnds,  Fcaldic  eon;:;^,  genealoiries  iif  princes 
and  roving  chieftains,  and  narratives  from  t*. 
rions  oral  souroea.  Tbe  Tonnger  Bdda,  s  et^ 
kn  tion  of  mjths  of  gods,  and  a  sort  of  Art  Po- 
etica  for  the  use  of  yoonger  scalds,  also  bean 
the  name  of  Snorro  Btorleeon,  bat  was  ua- 
doubtedly  a  eomjiilation  also.  Tho  original 
Icelandic  text  of  the  Heim»hringla  %v;ls  Sr^ 
printed  by  Peringskiold  in  1697,  though  a  D^iu- 
ish  translation  had  been  current  100  years  h^ 
fore.  Tlie  last  edition  is  by  Sehoning,  in  Ice- 
landic, Danish,  and  Latin  (6  vols..  Copenhagen, 
1777-1820).  There  is  a  spirit<?d  English  tram- 
lation,  "TIioTreimskrinjrla,  or  Chronicle  of  tho 
Kings  of  Norwiiy,"  by  Samuel  Laing  (3  rob. 
8vo.,  London,  1844),  and  nnmerooa  ▼erriona  ia 
all  the  northern  language?*. 

SNOW,  tho  vapor  of  tho  atmosphere,  con- 
gealed by  cold,  end  tho  partidee  ajj^rrcgated 
together  in  flakes.  It  has  been  observed  in 
process  of  formation  at  various  elevations  nbors 
the  snrfhoe  of  the  earth.  Vt,  Green,  the 
aeronant,  cnconntered  a  severe  snow  storm  at 
the  height  of  a  mile  and  a  quarter ;  and  in 
very  cold  regions  it  has  been  seen  to  form  in 
the  moist  atmosphere  of  warm  K>oni9  into 
which  a  current  of  cold  air  was  allowed  to 
enter.  Though  essentially  a  meteor  peculiar 
to  the  p<rfar  and  temperate  regions  of  the  enrtli, 
snow  in  produced  in  all  latitude,  n.«  appears 
from  its  accumulation  upon  high  mountain 
summits  under  the  equator;  but  tho  bent  of 
the  equatorial  region?  prevents  its  descent  to 
tlie  lower  levels,  in  North  America  it  is 
rarely  seen  8.  of  lat  80^  and  on  the  enstera 
continent  below  86".  At  times  it  has  falh  n  in 
Savannah  in  lat.  82**,  and  a  recent  considerabis 
iUl  of  snow  ooonrred  at  New  Orleans  in  lat 
30".  A  remarkable  instance  is  recorded  of  a 
fall  of  snow  to  tho  depth  of  several  inche.«  in 
Canton,  China,  in  hit.  88%  in  Feb.  1836.  For 
se\eral  days  previously  the  wind  had  been 
blowing  from  the  N.,  and  the  thermometer  -it 
the  time  of  the  appearance  of  the  buow  hiid 
fallen  to  87^,  which  was  mnefa  lower  than  the 
extreme  temperature  iif  other  winters.  Ap- 
proaching the  polar  regions,  and  in  tho  mora 
elerated  portions  of  the  earth's  attrfaee,  the 
amount  of  snow  that  falls  rapidly  increase'!.  In 
tho  N.  Dart  of  the  United  States  and  of  Kasaisi 
and  in  tne  Scandinavian  oonntries,  it  sometimes 
averages  a  deptli  of  n  feet  for  a  considerable  j  t,^ 
riod.  About  Lake  b()]K;riur  more  or  less  snow 
ftUls  almost  every  day  during  the  winter,  and  aa 

it  rarely  thaws  the  aecumulation  becoin-  s  vorv 
ffreat.  The  first  fall  is  usually  before  the  ground 
has  frosen,  and  the  snow  bang  an  excellent 
non-conductor  of  heat,  it  protects  tho  surface 
beneath  from  tho  intense  cold  of  the  winter  of 
that  region.  Flence  it  hi  that  vegetables  left  in 
the  ground,  as  turnips  and  potatoes,  maj  be 
dug  at  any  time  aftef  the  cold  weather  h.«?!*  «et 
in  by  first  removing  the  .snow  over  them,  li 
is  8  oommon  occurrence  for  crops  of  these  roots 
to  renew  tbemaelvea  without  socoeasiTe  planfr* 
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of  mow  thronL'Ii  tlit-  wintt  r  i«  rc-^r;irtlod  Ji.-?  most 
b«aelicul  to  tlio  farmer  by  protecting  the  roots 
of  tiM  gnmea  and  vinter  grains  fi^  the  se- 
vere frosts.  To  the  animals  ff  thf>  forc=t  it  U 
destructive  bj  btujing  bejond  their  reach  the 
vegetable  prodncUons  vwm  wMch  they  depend 
for  their  fiustinanre.  Tho  woods  thcni^t  lves 
are  occasiooallj  greatlj  iiynred  hy  the  accu- 
molations  of  heavy  masses  of  snow  npon  tiie 
limbs  of  the  treea,  Tliis  occnrs  wlu  n  a  great 
bodj  of  moist  enow  Mia  in  a  etill  atmosphere 
«t  a  time  before  the  trees  have  entirelv 
h-hfd  their  leaves,  or  u\  the  ppring  after  the 
puitiug  forth  of  tho  new  leaves.  The  moist 
waow  tiien  heaps  itself  np  in  conical -shaped 
piles  upon  every  object  it  reaches,  and  limbs 
and  trees  are  often  prostrated  beneath  the  ac- 
cumulated weight.  The  dark  evergreen  forests 
After  such  a  fidl  of  snow  present  the  most  pic- 
tnrc-<«qiio  scenes  of  a  northern  winter.  Wlicro 
dovp  fciiuwd  nrovuil,  they  are  not  rogardcl  us 
serious  impediments  to  travel.  A  track  once 
broken  and  consolidated,  it  fDrms  an  excellent 
rom.1  fur  sleighs,  often  renewed  by  fresh  accumu- 
lations and  hardened  by  partial  thuwin^^s  suc- 
ceeded by  freezing  of  tlu-  cnrface.  Tho  dri-p 
enows  of  the  e:^ireme  north  are  often  covered 
with  a  thin  crust  upon  which  men  travel  with 
ca^  and  rapidity  upon  pnnw  pIioo^j  (<co  Siioe\ 
and  thus  perform  journeys  througli  wild  re- 
gions more  earily  than  in  summer.  Theoampat 
itight  is  in  an  excavation  made  in  tbc  ?nnw,  tho 
waUa  of  which  afibrd  a  secwe  ahelter  from  the 
wfaid,  andreti^  bjrtiidr  non-eondneting  proper- 
ty the  warmth  of  the  fire  made  at  one  end  of  the 
6paoe  thej  enclose. — tinow  Hakes  have  attract- 
ed much  attention  in  conseqnenoe  of  the  ele- 
frmt  forms  they  often  exhibit  when  soon  under 
the  microecope.  Sometimes  the  particles  are 
foinid  to  be  merely  grannkr  withoot  distinct 
i^haj  e.  and  arc  a^'ain  noticed  in  globular  and  in 
irregular  forms.  But  under  suitable  meteoric 
conditions,  the  delicate  icy  atotns  formed  from 
the  vapor  float  as  freely  in  the  atmosphere  as 
any  newlr  formed  precipitate  in  a  liquid  me- 
dium, ami  adjust  themselves,  as  they  come  in 
oontat  t  u  ith  each  other,  after  the  system  of 
crv-t.dhzution  to  which  tin  _v  In  h:>ni?,  producing 
a  gri  at  variety  of  matlieiualiLal  ii^'urcs  within 
this  Ejstem.  Agitation,  as  by  winds,  disturbs 
the  freedom  of  movement,  nnd  flie  n_'::ro  '■t^'>"•^ 
are  then  necessarily  irregular  in  shapv.  liia 
primitive  crystal  of  ice  being  a  rhorahoid  with 
angJe^  nf  60°  and  120^,  xhv  arrnmrcmcnt  of  the 
atouLs  b  in  figures  formed  upon  tiiese  angles. 
ITsaall  J  little  spienla  appear,  dUveiiging  in  6 
rays  from  a  centre  and  forming  stars  or  stellar 
plaUes,  the  diameter  of  which  is  only  from  to 
^  of  an  inch.  The  nndeos  of  the  star  is  often 
a  hesaironal  plate,  from  the  angles  of  A^  hi.  ]j 
proceed  the  6  rays;  and  if  the  outer  points  of 
these  be  oonnected  by  lines,  the  hexsgomd 
fisn^re  i>  rLp-uted.  Afi  re! 'oriH  of  -^pii  n!;i  upon 
the  rays  are  formed  always  on  the  angles 
named,  but  in  raoh  nuBaer  ai  to  prodnoe  at 


diflbfeut  tines  a  great  variety  of  eempHeated 

figures.  Sonietimcs  tho  rays  present  filaments 
like  those  of  feathers  branching  from  the  main 
stenu^  and  these  filaments  again  present  atiH 

more  delirafc  «>ncs  .--liootln;.'  cut  at  llio  f<im<s 
aziglos,  all  arranged  upon  the  same  extremely 
thin  plane.  Dr.  Sooresby,  in  studying  this 
phenomenon  in  the  arctic  region?,  fi^nired  90 
varieties  of  fdmns,  which  he  divided  into  classes^ 
designated  as  lamellar,  spicular,  And  pyr.imidsl. 
The  forms  changed  on  diflferent  days  and  nnder 
different  states  of  the ^mosphere.  l*rof.  Jacob 
Qnen  describes  several  forms  and  refers  to  the 
writings  of  previous  observt  r-  i  an  article 
published  in  tho  2d  volume  of  the  "American 
Jonmal  of  Science,"  p.  837.  Many  figures  of 
snow  cry.stals  are  represvntiHl  in  the  report  of 
tho  British  meteorological  st  ci*  ty  of  Mny  23, 
1865,  which  were  prepared  by  thvir  pecretary, 
Mr.  Ghuaheff  fr«>m  hii  studies  of  tho  snows  of 
the  great  storms  of  January  and  February,  1855, 
in  the  vicinity  of  London.  The  primary  figure 
or  base  of  each  crystal  he  determined  to  be  a 
star  of  fi  radii,  or  a  hexaron  of  laminso,  and  tho 
compound  varieties  io  include  combinations  of  * 
spienla,  prisnis,  cubeo,  and  rhomboids  tggn^ 
gated  npon  and  around  tho  central  figure  ac- 
cording to  tho  degree  of  its  compkiiiy." — Tlie 
extreme  lightnes.>»  of  tho  flakes  of  snow,  so  dif- 
f  r.  nt  fn-ni  tho  density  of  ice,  is  owing  to  the 
ioo^  manner  in  which  the  particles  are  aggre- 
gated together;  while  tiie  whiteness  is  a  rssnlt 
of  the  con;:ref.':itt  d  reflectif  light  from  tho 
innimicrable  siuaU  faces  of  the  crystals.  The 
same  effect  Is  produced  when  ioe  is  crashed  to 
fine  fragments.  When  pno^  is  partially  con- 
solidated by  superficial  thawing  as  it  falls,  and 
is  then  congealed  again,  tho  prodnct  is  known 
as  sKct.  IhnI  is  produced  l  y  the  sudd<  n  freez- 
ing of  rain  drops  passing  through  a  cold  stratom 
of  sir.  Snow  as  ft  ftlb  may  he  eitlKn*  dry,  aa 
occurs  in  a  very  low  tcmperaf  urc.  or  t!ie  flakes 
may  be  moist  by  being  nearly  of  the  melting 
temperature.  In  the  former  oondttiott  Ihtj 
will  not  adhere  together;  but  in  flu-  latter  the 
snow  is  readily  pressed  into  a  dense  mass  or 
rolled  up  into  balls,  which  rapidly  increase  by 
the  gathering  of  more  snow.  6nch  are  some 
of  the  avalanches  which  roll  down  the  sides  of 
suow-covered  tuouutulns.  (Sec  Avalakchb.) 
Snow  balls  have  been  known  to  form  naturally 
hy  the  wind  rolling  the  falling  snow,  sometimes, 
it  appears,  in  the  air  itself,  aiid  then  over  smooth 
icy  surfaces.  The  masses  thus  gather  in  oyoidal 
cylinders  sometime?  15  inchc«  or  more  in  di- 
ameter. Several  reusarLahld  instances  of  this 
kind  are  rereprded  in  the  ''American  Journal 
of  Science,''  vol.  ii.  p.  132,  and  vol.  vi.  p.  163. 
Tho  nature  of  tho  change  experienced  by  s-oow 
in  its  conversion  into  ioe  has  been  considered 
in  the  nrti(  If  Gi  ArrEn,  vn].  riii.  p.  271. — The 
phenomenon  of  red  wiow  has  been  occaaionally 
obeonred  from  ancient  times.  Pliny  ezplaina 
it  hv  the  effi-rt  of  a-e.  Ih-  Saussure,  who  wit- 
nessed it  on  the  Alps  in  tho  h»t  century,  be- 
liavadth«tthaaoifi«inginatlarwaa  kbapolMi 
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9t  «omo  alpino  plants.  It  is  now  known  to  be 
of  oommun  uccurrouce  ia  tbose  mountoiiis  dur- 
ing the  spring  months,  and  it  is  akofOQlld  in 
the  mouutains  of  tlie  arctic  rc'|j:iuns.  The 
<x)lorlng  matter  is  ia  tino  grains  of  a  lively  red, 
which  penetrate  2  or  3  inches  into  the  snow, 
and  occar  oMeflj  where  the  snow  lies  in  shel- 
tered depressions,  deepest  near  the  centre  and 
disappearing  tuward  ilio  borders.  It  has  been 
ezatninod  by  many  natural istSi  aadi  Dr.  Wollas- 
ton  first  ascertained  that  it  was  composed  of 
minute  spherical  plobulos,  having  a  transparent 
covering,  and  divided  iato  7  or  8  cells  filled 
with  a  red,  oily-liko  liquid,  which  is  insoluble 
in  wator.  The  size  of  the  globules  is  from 
to  TAinr  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  'Within  ffie 
liquid  liave  been  observed  moving  spores.  The 
wUataooe  appeared  to  b«  the  same,  according 
to  Mr.  Bauer  ("Philosophical  Traniaetlont," 
1820),  whether  collected  on  tlio  s!i  res  rf 
Baffin's  bay  or  in  Is  ew  tihutland;  and  iie  cou- 
ridered  it  to  be  a  fungous  growth  of  the  genna 
ttredo^  which  he  named  IT.  nivalis.  By  later 
investigations  the  substance  has  been  shown  to 
•  include  {joveral  species  of  animalcules,  among 
which  the  most  abundant  is  that  named  plukn 
dina  ro$eola  by  Ehrenl)org.  The  globules  seon 
through  the  transparent  bod^  aro  the  ova. — 
The  snow  line  upon  monnkams,  which  ia  the 
lowest  limit  in  which  the  snow  continues  per- 
manently in  ail  seasuus,  though  obviously  de- 
pendent for  its  elevation  upon  the  contour  of 
tho  snrface,  the  t'ituation  of  the  slope  with  rc- 
Buect  to  tho  incidence  of  ttie  sun's  rays,  and  the 
onaraoter  of  the  anrronndiug  country,  and  be- 
ing also  variously  affected  by  thr  Tintiin^  of  f!i0 
preToiling  winds  and  other  atmospheric  agen- 
dea,  Is  atill  i  oxinuitely  represented  for  tho 
dilfcrent  latitudes  by  a  diagnuu  of  two  lines, 
<one  horizontal  standing  for  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  divided  in  each  direction  from  the  centre 
toward  the  extremities  or  poles  into  spaces  of 
10°  c.ich,  and  tho  other  being  au  aro  of  an 
ellipsoid  rising  from  lat.  80*,  whore  the  snow 
line  is  at  the  general  surfuco  of  the  earth,  to 
1,000  feet  at  70^  o.OOO  at  ^>0^  C,.';00  ut  50*, 
10,OUO  at  40',  13.U00  at  30\  15,000  at  20^ 
and  10%  and  at  the  centre  or  equator  to  16.000 
feet.  Tlie  local  variations  from  this  are  often 
yery  striking.  Thus  on  tho  Andes  the  heiglit 
of  the  tnow  line  ia  sometimea  16v500  feet  at 
10"  from  tho  equator,  find  17,000  at  20%  from 
which  greatest  elevation  it  descends  to  14,000 
ftet  at  80*  and  to  16,000  at  the  eonator.  In  lat 
83"  S.,  in  Cliili,  it  was  found  to  bo  at  14.500  to 
15,000  foot,  and  in  the  island  of  Chiloo,  in  lat. 
48%  6,000  fiset,  facts  which  are  explained  by  tho 
different  character  of  tlie  climate  of  the  two 
regions  as  to  clouds  and  moisture.  Still  more 
remarkable  discrepancies  liave  been  noticed  in 
tho  nimalaya.  Upon  some  of  tho  peaks  on  the 
8.  side  of  tho  chain,  n-^  in  Sikkim,  in  lat.  27** 
80',  tho  snow  level  has  been  found  at  lG,uOO 
ihet  and  even  less;  while  on  tho  mountains 
near  tho  Knralcorum  pas^.  in  Lit.  n.'r  Sn'.  Pr. 
Thomson  found  the  snow  line  at  20,000  tvet^ 


an5 TCgetation  up  to  18,500  feet.  This  nppem 
to  be  owin^  to  tho  exposure  of  the  aouihem 
portion  of  the  range  to  the  moiat  winds  of  the 
S.  W.  monsoon,  which  thus  receives  pr.  fu^e 
aapplies  of  snow  and  rain  that  give  fertilitj 
the  districta  below,  so  that  they  are  oovrnd 
with  heavy  furest.";  rtnd  grassy  lands.  A  cover- 
ing of  this  nature  is  unfavorable  to  the  ab£or]> 
tion  of  tho  heat  of  the  sun,  and  little  wormlh 
is  rofiected  to  tho  hiUy  diafriota  above.  Be: 
on  the  N.  pido  of  tlio  range  a  powerful  Ir  fi- 
tiuo  is  fylt  from  tlie  proximity  of  iLv  I;.::  x 
and  arid  wa-^t.  s  of  Tliibet,and  tho  heat  rtSec:- 
cd  from  the  burnuig  sands  is  most  raj.idlr  »lr 
Borbed  by  the  snows  of  the  moantain  sjdei, 
cansiog  them  to  disappear  and  tho  snow  lins  ti) 
reach  its  hi:^lie.st  level.  A  similar  t  vi- 
noticed  by  Uumboldt  in  tho  Andes  of  Chl^ 
where  on  the  E.  lide,  exposed  to  the  moist  & 
E.  trader,  he  found  tho  snow  line  i\t 
feet,  and  on  the  W.  side,  over  tho  arid  re^i«a 
atretching  Arom  the  Andei  to  the  Padfie,  It 
reached  an  elevation  of  1?,500  feet. 

SNOW  BIRD,  a  well  known  member  of  tif 
finch  family,  and  genus  junco  (Wogler).  Viih 
the  general  characters  of  the  finch  family,  tU 
middle  toe  is  shorter  than  the  short  tarsua.  tL« 
outer  tho  longest;  the  wings  are  rather  short, 
and  tho  toil  slightlj notched;  the  2d  quiU  ii 
the  longest.  Tho  common  snow  bird  (J.  hyt- 
maUsy  Sclater)  is  about  0^  inches  long,  and  9 
in  alar  extent;  tho  upper  parts  aro  nearly  uni- 
form dark  idurabeous,  darkest  anteriorly,  with- 
out any  reain  the  interscapular  region;  lover 
parts  white;  the  external  2  tail  feathera  whita^ 
the  8d  white  margined  with  black.  It  fooiwJ 
from  the  casern  United  States  to  the  Miaioeri 
and  the  Black  hfUa  of  the  west,  and  flrom  lo^ 
einna  to  the  fur  countries.  It  nppeur.-i  in  New 
England  firom  the  south  early  in  April,  while 
the  ground  ia  oovered  with  snow,  going  nonb 
to  breed,  and  returning  south  late  in  ai.'  :imn; 
from  its  gentleness  and  tameness  it  is  1  >  V.^ 
upon  hero  much  as  tho  robin  is  in  Eij;;iiLi. 
They  are  l<>und  in  small  familiea,  which  d<3- 
ally  keep  by  themselves,  often  visiting  fam 
yards  and  hoppiiig  after  aomestic  poultry,  aod 
in  cold  weather  retiringinto  holes  in  hay  stacks. 
They  aro  fond  of  prass  ?«ed  and  l>c  rri> ;  the 
flesh  is  delicate  and  juicy,  and  ia  often  ^Id  ia 
the  New  Orleana  market;  the  ^>rin|r  notea  are 
a^r^coable.  Tho  nest  w  made  upon  the  ;.-round, 
the  entrance  generally  concealed :  the  e${g8  ar« 
4,  ^  by  I  of  an  inch,  yeUowlah  white  w^  aa- 
merous  small  reddish  brown  dots.  A  nearlT 
allied  apples  in  the  Rocky  mountains  is  the 
J.  eemieitpt  (Baird),  having  a  reddish  spot  ia 
tho  interscapular  region  but  not  on  the  wings. 
On  tho  Pacific  const  Is  tho  J.  Orf(jonfK><  rSela:  \ 
head  and  neck  sooty  black,  a  clie^itnuL  patch  oa 
tho  biv  k  and  wings,  and  the  bellj  pimi  whiMi 

SN'UW  ]?rXTIXO.    See  Buainr«w 

SXUW  SLIUE.    Sec  Shob. 

SNOWBALL,  in  botany,  the  ^tLvri]e  cymes 
of  the  flowers  of  the  Tihnmvm  r,j,-ihjt  (Linn.), 
produced  by  cultivation  and  continuing  j>«nBa* 
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ninl.  and  known  as  the  V,  o.  tat.  tterilU  of  De 
CAoaoIte.  Its  cymes  or  flower  heads  become 
on  expansion  globular  by  the  presmrc  of  the 
florets  against  each  other,  and  ruadiJv  su^ge^ 
tliA  trivial  name.  lu  thi.4  condition  thqr  oon* 
trtist  fint-ly  with  tiie  ab:.rf^nnt  fuliofo.  and  ren- 
dc^r  the  shrub,  when  trxuiicd  to  a  siagle  stem 
lilDt  AnMlltfM^  vwyotnaiiiental.  Ordinarflj 
the  jtp^e?  produces  its  crroes  with  onlv  a  Hn- 
k1«  exterior  row  of  barren  tlowex^  tiiC  remain- 
der being  small  and  fertile  and  succeeded  by 
tan  nbuiidanc  •  '  f  bright  reJ  berries  or  dru[>cs 
which  are  ovoid  in  &bapo  and  1 -celled  and  1- 
■atded.  Tbey  contain  a  thin  acid  pnlpv  and 
nrc  u^eil  as  a  substiiuto  for  cranltcrries,  IVom 
which  circnmstftpce  the  plant  is  known  as  the 
eranbeny  tr«e  or  bj^  wuh  ortnbenrjr.  Tho 
snowball  vi!)nnium  is  one  of  many  Fpccics  of  a 
g«aiw  of  the  ruH(M<M.  It  b  a  native  both  of 
Europe  and  North  America.  A  garden  variety 
^vlt!»  variegated  yellow  and  ^hite  foliaicc  is 
kxiown.  The  species  are  raised  from  seodsiand 
tlie  Tarieties  Unm  layers  and  eitdcen. 

SXOWIlETlRY  {tymphoricarpiia  rnrttnoiui, 
Mx.),  an  elegant  American  shrub  of  the  honey- 
•aekle  fiunily  or  ^^ttifoUaem^  much  prized  in 
par<lon>.  Its  stem  is  glendcr,  2  to  i  feet  high, 
and  bos  nnmerous  slender  branches,  the  leaves 
1  to  2  inches  long,  broadly  ovate,  smooth  above 
and  pubescent  beneath ;  the  flowers  produced 
in  elose  dusters,  the  calyx  persistent,  the  co- 
rolla bell-shaped,  6-lobed,  stamens  5,  ovary  4- 
celled^  berry  brilliant  white,  2-8eeded.  It  is  eas- 
ily mi*ed  from  the  seed  or  from  muckers,  whirh 
isprin^  profuaL'Iy  from  the  routs.  It  occurs 
natnrally  in  the  northern  and  western  states. 

SNOWDROP  ('jahmthu*  nitalU,  TTUia.),  a 
pretty  and  favorite  early  flower  belonging  to 
tlM  amaryllids,  mdigenoos  to  Eoiope  in  mead- 
o-wB  and  on  river  banks.  There  ore  8  varie- 
ties the  single,  semi-double,  and  double,  and 
they  are  enltivated  for  their  channtaiff  eflfect, 
li]o5SOTninf^  from  tho  la^t  of  Fehruary  to  the 
boginning  of  AprU.  The  snowdrop  has  a  small 
white  \mht  3  erect,  obtuse,  keeled,  glaucooa 
leaves,  from  the  midst  of  which  issues  a  slender 
flower  stalk  6  or  6  inches  high,  bearing  a  soli* 
tary  wlilte  Uoawnn  of  6  partB,  8  of  wUeh  are 
eliortcr,  heart-shaped,  and  striped  interiorly 
with  greenish  linee.  The  bulbs  shoold  b» 
planted  in  the  antoran  In  dumps  of  6  or  8,  or 
set  in  rows  on  some  sunny  hank  where  tlioy 
will  be  conspicuous  in  tho  spring.  Every  few 
years  they  will  need  lifting  from  the  ground 
and  resetting  on  account  of  their  rapid  increnso. 
Another  species  with  plaited  leaves  ( C  plica' 
tuA,  Bieberstein),  is  a  native  of  the  Crimea. 

SNOWDROP  TREE  (UalMta,  Linn.),  the 
common  name  of  a  genns  of  fine  doridaotm 
ahruLii  or  small  troths  whh  large  leaves  and 
showy  white  flowers,  ]>ol(>n;7ing  to  the  natural 
ordi  r  ftfjracffT,  and  found  in  rich  woods  and  on 
river  bank^  westward  and  southward.  There 
are  3  species  noticed  by  botanists,  dT  vhicb  the 
•t-wingt'd  (//.  U  traptt  ra^  Liim  ;  i  -  more  com- 
muuly  seen  in  cultivation.   Iti^  liuwers  appear 


from  March  to  May  Ix  foro  the  leayes,  taiA  .ire 
bell-shaped  in  form,  tic  corolla  consisting  of  4 
divfcions  or  petals  united  at  T»a<c  and  inserted 
on  an  obconical  toothed  cal}\x.  Tlie  tVnit  b  a 
dry  4*winged  drape,  with  1  to  8  cyiiudrioal 
pcodfl  !t  grows  rapidly  under  cnltivation.  pre- 
fernu^'  ;i  moi^t  soil,  and  is  readily  raised  from 
fresh         l.iv,  rs,  or  angers. 

SNOWFLuVXE,  the  common  name  of  clcj:.<mt 
bnlbooa  garden  flowers  of  the  order  of  auiaryl* 
Uda  and  gams  Inie9traK'(Linn.X  natives  of  En- 
rope.  In  general  aspect  they  resemble  the 
snowdrop,  but  bee^e  being  of  larger  dimcn- 
flioos  they  have  flpeoifio  difiwenees.  The  son- 
mer  snowflake  (Z.  mtirvm)  is  mo-t  commonly 
seen  in  the  flower  border,  having  many  Ian* 
eeolate  linear  leaves  issoing  from  a  sheath,  in 
the  midst  of  whicli  rises  the  flower  stalk  bear- 
ing several  blossoms,  the  sepals  and  petals  6  in 
number,  distinet  to  flie  base,  ana  of  equal 

lenL'th.  The  sjiring  snowflake  (/..  V(r;n!Vi)  is 
similar,  bat  bears  a  solitary  flower;  the  an- 
tnmnaf  (L.  auimmtuile)  is  a  more  delieate  sp^ 
cie«,  and  diflScolt  of  cultivation.  The  prevail- 
ing quality  of  the  snowflakes  is  narcotic.  In 
cnltivation  they  are  treated  like  the  narcissus. 

SNI  FF.   See  Tobacco. 

8N  YUER,  a  new  central  co.  of  Pennsjlvania, 
formed  out  of  part  of  Union  co.,  bounded  E. 
by  tho  Susquclianna  river;  area,  about  260  sq. 
m. :  pop.  in  1860,  16,086.  The  surface  is  hilly 
and  tho  Soil  fertile.  Iron  ore  and  coal  ore 
fbnnd  in  ^at  abundance.  There  are  0  news- 
paper offices,  rr  in  1860  there  were  4,28.*) 
pupils  attending  public  schools.  The  only  rail- 
road is  that  of  the  Trerorton  eoal  eonpany. 
Ca]>itah  Middlcburg. 

SOAP  (Lat.  $apo),  a  chemical  con^ pound  of 
Tegetable  or  animal  fttty  snbatances  with  aeda 
or  potash,  employed,  on  nccount  of  its  proper- ' 
ty  of  loosening  mid  dit<soh  ing  greasy  and  other 
matters,  as  a  detergent  or  cleansin-;  article  fiir 
tho  toilet,  for  washing  clotlus,  and  si:niliir  pur- 
poses. When  the  method  of  mukiug  it  l>ecaiae 
Icnown  is  not  aseertained.  In  the  Old  Testament 
mention  is  made  of  soap  in  Jer.  ii.  22  and  Mai. 
iiL  2 ;  but  the  Hebrew  words  thus  translated 
mean  respeetiTely  the  lye  salt  potash,  eom> 
monly  made  from  t!ic  ashes  <  f  ]  ^  n!^.  n  d  the 
salt  soddi  better  known  as  a  mineral  product. 
Iiyes  or  solntiens  of  these  salts  were  need  fiv 
the  sake  of  lljLir  active  defer<.'ent  qualities,  as 
we  now  use  the  soaps,  before  the  method  of 
softening  down  their  too  great  eansticity  by 
causing  them  to  combine  witli  oils  or  -rease 
was  discovered.  A  natural  alkaline  water 
found  in  Armenia  is  said  by  Btrabo  to  haTe 
been  used  for  washing  clothes ;  and  with  the 
alkali  obtained  fmm  snr!»  writers  the  ancients 
prepared  oiuimeuLs  by  the  intermixture  of  oils, 
thus  appToaehing  very  closely  to  the  inTention 
of  soap.    Th(»  want  of  this  material  was  snp- 

Slied  by  earthy  mutter:,  a^s  the  clays  which 
ave  the  property  of  absorbing  grease  from 
other  substances,  and  are  still  us.  d  by  fulli  rs 
in  cleansing  doths.  Ammoniacai  waters  pro* 
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daced  firom  arine,  which  was  generally  col- 
leotod  for  this  porpose,  were  known  to  have  a 

pnv.-r  rfal  detC'rp:ent  action,  and  were  1  a^-gely 
etuuiojed  bj  tha  souarers  of  clotheii  who  car- 
ried <m  th«G>  occupation  in  the  rteinity  of  the 
cities.  The  jiii^c  nf  a  certain  plant  railed  by 
the  Komans  itruthium  waa  also  used  to  some 
extent  for  tiie  take  of  Its  aaponaoeons  qni^Mei. 
Even  tlio  ancient  Egyptiuns.  s^j  well  >ki!I.  d  in 
nameroua  other  useful  arts,  appear  to  have 
been  unacquainted  with  soap;  and  the  fint 
certain  reference  to  it  in  history  is  by  Pliny, 
who  ascribed  its  invention  to  the  Grauls,  and 
pave  to  tlio  Germans  the  credit  of  manufactur- 
int^  both  the  hard  and  soft  varieties.  Through 
them  the  Romans  learned  tfi '  art  of  mating 
it,  but  for  a  loug  time  the  material  seems  to 
have  been  Tallied  more  as  a  wash  for  the  hair 
than  for  its  general  detergent  applications. 
Pliny  names  the  materials  employed,  as  tallow 
and  the  aabea  of  the  beech  and  yoke  elm  in 
preference  to  those  of  nny  o*her  woodf.  Tlie 
inhabicaiita  of  Pompeii  posse^d  at  least  one 
complete  soap  boiling  eatabUdunent,  vbidL 
T^-hen  brou^'ht  to  view  after  bavinq;  been  buried 
more  than  1,700  years,  waa  foond  to  contain 
eoap  still  in  good  preserration.  Some  nttoral 
productions  po^sejis  tlie  (juulities  of  soap;  aucb 
are  the  berries  of  the  soap  tree,  iapindut  »ap<h 
iMirta  of  South  America  and  tiie  West  Indies, 
and  the  bark  of  the  quillaja  saponaria  of  tbo 
%pirceea,  which  has  been  imported  to  some 
extent  into  Liverpool  from  South  America  for 
washing  woollens,  and  found  to  be  quite  equal 
in  strength  to  the  best  yellow  sonp.  The  bark 
iji  remarkably  heavy,  coutainiug  14  per  cent, 
of  ashes,  of  which  2.*)  per  cent  are  small  crys- 
talline needles  of  carbonate  of  lime.  The  mu- 
cilaginous jnice  of  the  soapwort,  taponaria  oj}i- 
tinalU^  a  oommoii  plant  along  the  roadsides, 
and  knoT\*n  ^  bouncing  bet,  forma  a  lather 
with  water ;  and  in  England  the  plant  is  sold 
foriooniingandeleaningdreaaea.  Other  plants 
of  the  same  rntural  order,  cnri/ophyllaceo',  po3- 
aess  the  same  property,  as  some  belonging  to 
the  genera  Htmkhm  and  HUm.  In  Caluomia  a 
sm^l  shrub,  philamjinm  povmruliamnn,  jxrov." 
abundantly  all  over  the  country,  which  is  in 
general  use  for  eoap,  and  is  efen  preferred  to 
the  artificial  product.  It  never  grows  more 
than  a  foot  high  ;  the  leaves  and  stalks  fall  off 
in  May,  and  the  bulbs  remain  in  the  ground  all 
summer.  They  are  dug  up,  stripped  of  their 
binks,  and  rnbbed  upon  the  clothes  when  these 
are  in  the  water  to  be  washed.  A  thick  lather 
la  prodnoed,  and  the  odor  is  like  that  of  new 
brown  soap.  From  the  roots  of  the  soap  plants 
'a  peculiar  substance  called  !^apoaine  has  been 
extracted,  to  which  a  property  of  making  emnl- 
gents  is  attributed.  It  ha?  nl=a  bc  u  found  in 
the  bark  of  the  ^UIom  mponaria  of  Peru. 
Bee  a  paper  by  Emioaiia  lebeuf  lathe  OompUt 
rendus^  vol.  xxxi.  p.  G52,  in  which  it  is  recom- 
mended for  pharmaceutical  and  other  uses.  In 
the  ICal^yan  ialands  the  htak  of  the  gogo  tree 
(fiUada  vurmM)  !•  nmdi  priied  for  toilet  vm. 


— The  principle  upon  which  the  mnnoitac-. 
of        or  "  saponification,"  is  baaed,  is  tks  A» 
compositi  Ml  if  the  oily  body  by  the  alkali,  ti. 
the  oombmatiou  of  the  latter  with  the 
aeida,  the  glycerine  which  was  pterkwMljr  ea» 
bined  with  these  acids  being  set  free  aud  )><. 
at  least  in  the  hard  soaps.  Thus  the  toa^  c: 
ialta,  and  may  be  designated  as  atoanrtei  s^J 
oleatcs  of  soda  or  of  potash,  or  mar^arates 
oleates  of  these  alkalies,  according  to  the  d:^- 
aoter  of  the  fata  employed  in  their  manTd» 
ture.    Some  liniments  and  other  ph&rmae«o 
cal  compounds  of  the  fatty  acids  with  l«« 
have  also  been  known  as  soaps ;  stich  are  i-,- 
preparations  of  ammonia  and  olive  oil,  kunrt 
as  volatile  liniment,  of  oxide  of  lead  arvl 
oil,  constituting  tlie  plaster  (liuchyiou,  sx. 
But  theaame  aoap  is  now  limited  ^uiuMj 
to  those  compounds  used  for  washing  purpceeL 
The  various  i^orts  poss^  the  following 
eral  qualities :  a  taste  dlf^tlj-  ^l^*w«»t 
cially  in  the  soft  soaps;  a  peculiar  smell;  i 

greater  density  than  that  of  water,  in  vkki 
nid  they  consequently  sink;  wdnbility  ia  vs* 
terand  alcohol,  greater  in  hot  tliaxi  in  coli  iJ 
most  decided  with  the  potash  soapa;  and  m 
prodnotkm  when  beaten  np  with  a  litUe  vnr 
of  a  wliite  lather  or  froth,  which  consist*  -if 
thin  films  of  aoan  separated  by  air  bnbbki 
Tli^  anaeoDB  lorationi  are  decomposed  k 
acids,  which  seize  upon  the  alk&li,  and  (La- 
place the  oily  acids,  and  these  beinp  diff  >  ! 
through  the  water  give  to  it  a  milky 
ance.  Various  salts  of  lime,  magiMwiia,  aBd<tf 
the  metals  also  decompose  the  soap?:  aad  tier 
presence  is  the  caui^e  of  the  peculiar  efec; 
called  hardneas  noticed  in  many  iMkonl  wa- 
ters, when  an  attempt  is  made  to  prodact  i 
lather  in  them  with  soap.  The  aloc^tolk 
tion,  called  the  tincture  of  soap,  is  acograaat 
test  for  determining  the  pro-ence  of  lim*  h 
water,  or  rather  the  degree  of  iiardneas  tcm 
whatever  foreign  admuctore;  and  a  npniil 
table  has  been  prepared  by  Pro£  Clark  cf 
England,  by  whicii,  with  the  use  of  a  tinctu^i 
of  1  nown  strength,  added  in  known  qoantrdM 
until  tbo  hardness  disappears  and  a  lather  is 

Sroduced,  the  relative  biurdnesa  of  the  water  s 
etermined  and  is  expressed  by  its  appropruu 
figure. — The  processes  of  manufactora  ef  Ai 
different  sorts  of  soap  are  very  varion*!.  as  *.~ 
also  the  materials  employed.    The  alkiili  : 
in  the  United  States  is  often  caustic  soda,  vr} :  - 
is  directly  dissolved  in  water  to  give  a  lye  <)f 
the  desired  Btreugth.  This,  unqnostionab^  tia 
simplest  plan,  is  not  practised  in  Europe.  IW 
method  there,  and  in  fjeneral  in  this  c  -ur*-; 
also,  is  to  employ  a  carbonated  alkali,  &^ 
ash,  and  first  obtain  from  it  a  oaaatio  lye  by  tlM 
action  of  quicklime  in  removing  and  apjiror:' 
otiug  its  oarbonio  acid.  The  lime  ai^  soda  ars 
introdneed  in  alternate  layers  into  iron  tnb 
provided  with  a  false  bottom  which  is  perfo- 
rated with  holes,  and  the  whole  is  then  Slid 
with  water  and  left  for  18  to  18  hours.  Ike 
liqnor  is  then  drawn  throng  at  the  bottoa 
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ad  tiffeseiTwl,  aadtheprooMiiiimwJtiiaM  It  iiitj  !»  reiriired  toll«r  bj  exposing  it  for  a 

«peat4-d  with  fresh  portions  of  water  until  Uio  time  in  a  moist  place.   T}ie  manufacturer  finds 

oda  is  exhausted.   So  when  crude  aehes  are  it  for  his  interest  to  introduce  all  the  water  it 

Lsed  to  produce  the  lye,  quickUme  la  ratrth  irin  eontain,  weigh  the  soap  as  soon  as  made, 

luced  with  them  into  caskis  and  water  is  i>a}«ed  and  pack  it  in  boxes  which  are  marked  witii 

hrcKtgh  the  mixture,  as  practised  in  the  manu-  the  original  number  of  pounds.  In  the  mdsL  or 

iMtore  of  potaah.   (See  Potash,  voL  xiil.  p.  hard  soaps  the  water  is  chiefij  held  in  chemical 

1 7.  >    It  is  stated  that  the  alkaline  <X)nstitu<  combination,  rendering  the  salts  hjdrates.  In 

nts  of  5ca  weeds  have  been  conveniently  ex-  the  soft  soaj*^  the  condition  r>f  the  water  is 

rat  ted  fur  the  luunufacture  of  soap  without  more  that  of  mechanical  mixture,  in  thoman- 

irst  reducing  them  to  ashes,  but  by  merely  dis-  nfocture  of  mmp  upon  a  largo  aeilfl^  tb«  ttUy 

'Ivingthem  in  nlknline  lyes.    Of  the  two  al-  Bnb?timco-»  fir»:-  selected  rather  according  to 

.aiies  used  in  maJciug  soap,  soda  is  tmjjloytd  the  abundani  e  of  the  several  sorts  than  with 

m  the  hard  soaps,  and  potaah  is  more  particu-  reference  to  their  special  qualities.   In  the  S. 

arly  fitted  for  making  the  soft,  aemi-fluid  vfi-  of  Europe  the  inferior  sorts  of  olive  nil  are 

-ietiea.  But  it  b  not  upon  the  alkali  alone  timt  most  a<lvautageousiy  a]>p]ied  to  the  itiunufao- 

l.e  aoaps  depcad  for jtiieir  degree  of  hardness,  ture  of  hard  soapi,  but  in  the  nortliem  coun- 

uie  more  solid  fats,     tallow  and  suet,  whu!>o  tries  tallow  is  more  readily  obtained.    This  is 

j.ieiting  points  are  the  kigbedt,  mu2>t  bo  used  largely  imported  into  England  from  Kussia,  and 

ritb  aoda  for  the  hardest  kinds  of  soap,  while  ia  used  with  aodft  fbr  the  white  soipi,  from  10 

he  more  tluid  varieties,  whicli  cont4un  the  to  14  cwt.  bcinp:  required  for  cverr  ton  of 

ixty*i  oleic  acid,  will  give  softue^  even  to  the  soap.   Palm  oil  ia  also  imported  for  the  same 

ioda  eospa,  aad  with  potai^  furnish  products  use.   In  the  United  States  wpma  and  oib 

}f  the  tlunneat  con.-i-teney.    T!,e  ■  '  i  -  made  of  different  «orts  hare  been  foimd  tlBOlW tlM 

rith  what  are  called  weak  goixbi,      kitchen  cheapest  materials:  but  the  inferior  kbiu  of 

^  bone  fiift,  IiofM  oil,      require  to  be  bard-  aoli  soap  made  wftti  fhen  are  apt  to  relidii « 

ific-l.  and  a  method  was  discovered  by  Dr.  d)-a_'rL'o;iii!o  .-mcll,  wliich  i?  inij'iirted  to  t^^e 

Ikormandj  of  doing  this  by  the  introduotion  of  clothes  washed  with  the  soap,  and  can  neither 

itmdlqtiaiitityof  ftuwderyMdboff^  }»maA!(AwitrmMmiL  mmiih^f  animkt9i 

■■■<l^.   Tlie  rt.veri»e  pnx^ess  of  softening  the  too  a?ftin.    The  same  oljection  must  attend  this 

ofd  B<mpa  ia  effiMt^  bj  the  introdnotioii  of  application  of  the  rock  oil  or  petrdeom.  Lard 

rape  ml  or  Knietd  <^  or  ttie  additioii  of  rodhi  oil,  wbieb  Is  nearly  pure  oletiie,  la  alio  Terser* 

to  the  tallow  used  in  the  manufacture.    Kosin  tensively  used  in  the  United  State?.    Many  of 

lk>ne  has  the  property  of  forming  a  viscid  soapj  the  vegetable  oils  beode  those  of  the  palm  and 

m»s»  with  soda;  but  it  cannot  neutralize  iJie  olive  are  med  in  dhferent  oonntries  for  making 

ran^o  properties  of  the  alkali,  and  cim  there-  soap,  and  some  are  eelectedf  on  account  of  their 

f  ro  be  Ttsed  only  as  an  auxiliary,  taking  the  peccdiar  properties;  thus,  hempseed  oil  has  been 

t  Lce  of  a  portion  of  the  grease.  In  the  manu-  much  employed  in  Europe  on  account  of  a  &- 

fktore  of  what  is  called  yellow  or  rosin  soap,  vorite  greenish  color  it  gives  to  the  soap,  and 

a  pr  >|V)rtion  of  ro-iin  cqtial  to  J  or  }  the  wcipht  sweet  almond  oil  for  the  sake  of  the  pleasant 

of  ihe  tallow  Li  added  in  the  latter  &tage  of  the  odor  it  imparts.   Oastor  oil  and  spermaceti 

ptocess  in  th«  ooni^tion  of  a  coarse  powdir,  produce  soaps  resembling  those  made  with 

nad  is  well  incorporated  int^)  the  boiling  cans-  palm  oil.  emollient  and  well  suited  for  the 

uc  lye  by  stirring.  All  soaps  retain  a  consider-  toilet.    Lard  8<japs  are  very  white  and  .«oIid, 

able  pmportit>n  of  water^  tne  lea^t  quantity,  aa  and  am  also  atnon^  the  most  •     emed  toilet 

(It  the  foreiiTn  Castile  soap  sold  by  the  apothe-  sonp?.    The  drying  oils  generally  make  inferior 

caries,  being  about  14.5  per  cent.,  and  in  other  kinds  of  soap,  soft  and  dabby.   For  ordinary 

Maps  varyiog  from  tS  to  50  per  cent.   Coooa-  aoft  eo^w  all  sorts  of  greasy  mattam  are  largely 

nut  oil  L'ives  to  fs^^ny^  mado  with  it  an  eitraor-  collected. — Tlie  manufacturing  process  for  the 

diaary  t^pacity  for  ab>orbiBg  wat^^r,  and  yet  white  bard  soa{^  as  very  generally  conducted, 

fMMiining  solid.   The  composition  of  a  varied  eommences  with  tbe  lntrodiictio&  of  about  a 

made  in  l>ofidon  has  been  found  to  he :  water  ton  of  the  fattr  material,  together  with  abotrt 

73.5,  eocoanut  lard  22.0,  and  soda  4.5.   >^  ith  200  gallons  of  the  weakest  of  the  aoda  lyes  (of 

tUapeeollarooaplbiencoald  bewadMdiiiiaa  ape^e  ffrayity  1.040X  Into  ana  of  tbe  larse 

water.    In  con^'-quence  of  this  property  of  co-  boilers,  T^-^irh  ^y  steam  heat  b  nadnaUy 

coanot  oil,  it  has  been  extensively  introduced  brought  to  the  boiling  point.  After  boUfaig  S 

Lato  the  maDBfrotore  of  soap  of  late  years,  ea-  or  4  boaia  tfie  eonlaoAi  of  tbe  caldroii  baTe 

ablingthe  producer  to  dij^po-^e  of  lartre  quanti-  become  viscid,  so  that  portirn^  tnkt  n  mi*  mn-t- 

Uea  of  water  at  the  price  per  pound  of  soap,  be  drawn  into  threads;  the  lye  lias  yielded  its 

Ordinarily  good  bard  aoapa  oontdn  from  80  to  aftaH  to  the  grease,  Mid  la  mid  to  be  ipeBt 

35  per  cent  of  water,  «)0  to  TO  per  Cent,  of  fatty  The  addition  of  a  quantity  of  common  salt 

iidds  and  roun,  and  6  to  8  per  cent,  of  soda,  caosea  it  to  scparatefrom  the  ao^tr  compound, 

Aa  tbe  anp  dries  by  ago  it  Iowa  weight  by  tbe  wbkJi  la  quite  inaolaUe  bi  die  aanne  aohitioii 

evaporation  of  the  water,  and  hnproves  in  quali-  upon  the  top  of  which  it  collects.    Tlie  fluid 

ty  sa  it  gains  in  hardness  to  a  certain  extent,  portion  can  then  be  drawn  off,  oarrying  with  it 

tad  beoMn«a  less  soluble.  If  it  become  too  dry,  the  glyoerise  and  aohdUa 
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wUoIi  a  firesh  sapplj  of  strongnr      is  intro-  process,  and  poaring  tbo  viscid  nixtott  1 

ducod;  and  the  operation  is  thus  repeated  about  rootly  into  the  frames.   Tlie  iinporitiej  r:I 

8  tiuies  a  duy  for  Siivcral  days,  with  lyes  of  niger,  wliich  are  of  a  ferruginous  charack;; 

inoreasln^  strengtii,  the  last  having  a  specifio  rived  from  a  trace  of  sulpluirot  o{  iroofad 

gravity  of  1.160.  "Wlien  at  last  it  is  funnd  th.it  last  lye,  reumin  niif::?k.'(l  tiirou^^h  the  mi*.i 

ft  portion  of  the  mass  takeuoutaud  st^ueczed  litreaks  or  veia^  ui  a  bluish  color,  and 

between  tiie  thumb  and  finger  presents  no  ap-  preeenoe  was  formerly  regarded  as  a  gri&ts 

pearance  of  grease  and  Im;  r.  sliiMitly  alkaline  tli,=t  no  nnduo  quantity  of  water  badk^:; 

taste,  the  saponification  is  known  to  be  com-  troduced,  as  this  would  inevitably  dectnj  j 

pleted.  If  yellow  soap  is  to  be  made,  the  pow^  marbling.  In  other  soapa  vater  ii  tenHu 

derj«l  rosin  is  now  introduced  to  the  extent  of  added  in  considerahle  qnuntities aftertle j  :r 

i  or  i  of  the  fat^  materials,  and  the  boiling  is  been iatroduoed  into  the  frameSi,  Theowci 

ivnewed  with  a  neeh  portion  of  strong  lye,  so-  appearance  fs  bowever  ingenioasty  imititfc^ 

companied  by  stirring  with  a  rake.  The  settlings  the  introJuctiou  of  nltraiuarine  or  of  oti 

caused  by  the  rosin  are  washed  down  by  suo-  manganese  in  soaps  made  with  coco&iji:  . 

oessive  applications  of  weak  lyes,  and  form  an  The  well  known  Castile  soap,  which  h 

impure  soapy  layer,  which  remains  by  itself  at  with  olive  oil  and  soda,  is  preparid  loth  ^. 

the  bottom  and  is  known  as"niger."   Palm  and  colored.   The  best  kinds  of  tbe  i'.'^ 

oil  tends  to  correct  the  peculiar  odor  of  the  contain  about  21  percent,  of  w^cr;  tbei. 

xosin  in  soap,  and  so  does  ranold  tidlow,  either  bled  is  a  stronger  and  more  economic 

of  which  may  be  advantaj»eonsly  employed  for  oontaiiiinir  only  14  per  <»ent.  of  wat^r,  ij  L.-c' 

this  purpose  among  the  other  greasy  materials,  more  ulkuline,  and  more  cou^tout  in  iu 

Ab  tha  oomplation  of  the  tt^fmiSfyiag  process  position  than  the  other ;  hut  it  retaimtb: 

does  not  leave  the  soap  in  proper  condition  for  purities  from  which  tho  other  is  fn^-  ' 

the  market,  it  has  to  be  subjeoted  to  another  umcy  or  toilet  so^  are  generally 

process  called   fitting."  When  sepwated  firom  directly  from  fhelrfngredieSa,  except  a  (a 

the  last  stroncf  lye,  it  is  again  dissolved  by  boil-  Britain,  where  the  procc^is  emi.lojed  bif 

ing  in  a  weak  lye  or  in  water;  and  when  this  mAnnfantnt^ <y^iH^ii^.a t}f  ramftiti ng Ai.a rkrfc 

b  dona  vary  strong  lye  is  added  and  the  boil-  eord  or  white  soap,  and  adding  such  perz^ 

ing  is  continued  for  a  considerable  time,  during  colors,  &c.,  as  may  he  required.  The  or^'- 

vhioh  the  workmen  are  oooupied  with  shoveb  Windsor  soap  was  manufactured  with  &^ 

in  beating  down  th«  frothing  mass.  By  this  taUow,  but  on  the  continent  from  SOtoS^v. 

operation  tho  colored  impurities  HOttle  to  the  cent,  of  olive  oil  is  mixed  with  thetilW*  ' 

bottom,  and  whoa  the  frothing  has  subsided  perfumes  are  6  parts  of  oil  of  carswijisJ- 

tho  soap  assomes  a  nniform  pasty  consls-  of  oil  of  horgamot  to  1,000  p^l^of  thtu^ 

tence.  The  lid  of  the  boiler  is  then  shut  down^  Soaps  are  colored  by  mixing  mineral  p.: 

the  fire  extinguished,  and  tho  content's  arc  loft  into  tlio  melted  mnnf*,     verT'  i'innfor  tiiP' 

to  cool  and  settle  for  2  or  8  dayn.    The  aemi-  varieties,  artificial  ultramunuc  lor  tb»  ^ 

flidd  soap  is  finally  hidled  out  into  raotangular  ochres  for  tiie  brown,  ^dc  In  nurbliic  ~ 

receptacles  or  moulds  called  frames,  made  of  fancy  soaps  vermilion  or  tiltramarinebr- >- 

cast  iron  or  of  wooden  bars,  tho  latter  being  with  olivo  oil  or  soap,  and  a  small  \•' 

built  up  crossing  each  other  at  the  4  corners  tdcen  up  with  a  palette  knife  is  pQ^^'^ 

till  the  well  thus  enclosed  sometimes  reaches  a  the  melted  ma'53  and  moved  alcr.t.  Trt"» 

height  of  12  feet,  and  contains  as  much  as  2  rent  soap  is  made  from  the  kidney  fi*^^  "^ 

tons  of  soap.   It  is  left  to  oool  and  solidify  soda^  dissolving  the  soap  in  alcohol,  fii'^  y 

into  lar^o  blocks  in  tliese  frames,  thon^^i  to  and  o  .  aporating  to  tho  proi)er  conas<<t;c;:-" 

give  it  a  finer  grain,  and  prevent  its  becoming  moulding.   It  is  often  colored  with  tin:  r: 

too  hardf  water  is sometimasfaitrodnoed  in  small  Soap  balls  are  prepared  by  dissolmg  - 

quantity,  and  the  mass  is  vigorously  stirred  a  small  quantity  of  water,  and  thcu  vori-".' 

with  a  wooden  paddle  or  cratch  until  it  is  up  with  starch  into  a  mass  of  the  prop^' 

nearly  cold.  When  It  has  hardened  so  that  it  sistency.   The  popular  shaviug  sosp  i^'* 

will  not  yield  to  the  pressure  of  the  finger,  the  Naples  soap  is  said  to  be  prepared  by  * 

iron  sides  or  wooden  bars  of  the  frames  are  ponit'vinij  mutton  tallow  with  lime,  dews?* 

loosened  from  their  fastenings  ajid  taken  off,  ing  the  compound  thusformed by  addinf  i** 

leaving  the  great  blocks  standing  upon  tho  oral  acid,  which  unites  with  the  lime,  set^  ' 

floor,  abont  45  inches  in  length,  16  in  width,  fatty  acids  free,  and  then  causing  these  let** 

and  from  5  to  12  feet  high.   Each  mass  i-«  tlieii  bine  with  caustic  potash  by  ebullitioii.  Th**^ 

marked  round  in  lines  with  a  toothed  instru-  position  of  this  80^>  is  thus  giTiMi  fori  ^^j-"^ 

ment  like  a  rake,  and  is  cut  into  smaller  blocks  fatty  acids,  67.14;  potash  combined 

by  drawing  a  wire  through.   These  blocks  are  acids,  10.89 ;  sulphate  of  potash,  chk-n*  ? 

then  snbdivided  hi  tho  same  way  till  they  are  potassium,  with  a  trace  of  etrbonste  of  P ''j 

reduced  down  to  the  size  of  the  bars  required.  4.22  ;  silica,  &c.,  0.4C  ;  water.  27/'^:  l**'^""^^ 

These  are  then  piled  uuon  each  other  crosswise  Several  imbrovemeuts  in  the  ro&uu^^''^ 

in  an  open  manner,  ana  left  in  the  drying  room,  soaps  have  Men  recently  patented 

The  R<jap  well  known  in  Eni?land  as  mottled  or  land  of  London.    Tlie>e  coni^ist  fbieJ5.^^^' 

marblQd  soap  is  made  by  omitting  the  fitting  introduction  of  certain  chemicals  iow 
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mp&,  in  order  to  increase  their  detersive  prop- 
twfm»   Ammoida,  ipirits  of  turpentine,  c*m- 
bene,  naphtha,  and  other  li  quid  livflrocarbons 
i>CaiiMd  from  coal  oils  angwer  tLb  purpose. 
1w  MMp  is  flni  diflsulved  in  \rarm  water ;  a 
asto  ia  then  prepared  of  flonr,  starch,  dex- 
dne,  OAt  meal,  or  some  similar  snhrtancc,  or 
f  gelatin*  w  glne,  and  this  is  added  to  give 
ody  to  tho  coinpu-ition.    After  thorooph  ctir- 
mg  and  incorporation  while  hot,  the  spirits  of 
arpentine,  naphtha,  camphene,  or  benzole  ia 
dded,  togttht-r  with  an  cqnal  tiuantitj  of  sat- 
jraUsd  aolution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  and  | 
a  mtidh  liquid  ammonia.  Peiitamcs  m  intro- 
tnced  to  disgtn;?o  tlie  odor  of  the  chemicals. 
-^Soft  soaps,  as  alreadj  mentioned,  are 
kared  with  potasli  instead  <if  aoda.  Thej  are 
i  semi'fiaid  consistency,  so  tlnit  thoy  mav 
'imod  from  one  vessel  to  another,  and  if  boiled 
u  excess  do  not  harden,  bnt  become  dry  and 
«orched.   They  are  generally  of  a  dirty  yel- 
ovrUh  brown  color,  but  when  made  with 
cuipsced  oil  the  color  is  grceiAdi.   Sndi  li 
e  sown  MtI;  *  popular  soft  soap  prepared  in 
■"rince,  and  so  mncn  esteemed  that  in  order  to 
mi'.ate  it  tho  ycUow  of  other  ordinary  soapn  is 
■inetimes  converted  to  green  by  the  intro.l 
:..ri  of  inJi;;o.   The  proportions  of  materials 
lied  in  the  factories  uf  Uio  United  States  for 
150  lbs.  of  soft  soap  are  200  lbs.  of  oil  and  72  Iba. 
>f  potash  in  lyes  of  .-pc-cific  ^^r.-ivity  1.110.  equal 
4»  22'  Twaddell.    In  the  ordinary  domestic 
aaniifiMtare  a  lye  of  wood  ashes  has  been  com* 
nonly  employed,  tlms  cnnvertinj:  to  use  tho 
r^fooe  ashes  as  well  as  tlio  p-oji^i  of  tho  house: 
imt  whereTer  mineral  fuel  u  u>cd  instead  of 
ivo  mI,  crude  potiibb  is  i»urcliase<l  for  the  prep- 
aration of  the  lyo.   Soft  soaj»  always  contains 
m  exoeM  of  alkali  and  the  soap  remainB  dia- 
iolvc'l  in  tlio  alkaline  ndution.    It  i-  mnsc- 

iiuentiy  strongly  detergent  and  weU  adapted 
or  tiie  coarser  applicationa  of  the  article.  The 
•-s  atcr  added  may  be  allowed  to  remain,  or  it 
may  be  evaporated  away  till  the  mixture  ac- 
quires the  oonriatency  of  aoft  batter  when 
[  oiired  upon  a  cold  plate.  The  whule  mix- 
tore,  including  the  glj-cerine  and  any  impuri- 
ties present,  may  then  be  mn  off  Into  veaada 
for  cooling.  The  r-oft  soap  thn?  prepared  mnj 
be  converted  if  desired  into  hard  aoap  merely 
by  adding  a  solution  of  common  tan  to  tho 
soap  while  it  is  in  ebullition.  Tlie  quantity  of 
dry  salt  should  bo  twice  tho  weight  of  the  oil 
employed,  and  tho  solution  sbonld  be  intro- 
duced into  tho  boiling  8uap  very  gradually. 
The  sodium  of  the  salt  lalces  tho  place  of  the 
potaasinm  in  the  ^oa[),  and  the  latter  miiting 
with  tito  dklorine  goes  into  tho  lye,  which 
readily  separates  from  tho  sod.i  soap.  In  the 
domestic  production  of  soft  4»oap  two  methods 
we  prac^sed,  one  known  as  Uie  cold,  and  the 
e  ther  a=i  the  hot  process?.  By  tho  former  the 
melted  fat  is  transferred  to  a  ca>k  and  mixed 
with  a  bot  oolotion  of  the  alkali  and  f^tirred 
topether,  andraorelyc  is  added  from  time  to 
tWff^  and  stirred  in  tiil  the  process  is  completed. 


Tho  hot  process  differs  from  this  merely  in 
boiling  the  grease  and  lye  over  a  flra  tO!  Htub 
combination  taltes  place. — Bnbstances  are  occa- 
sionly  introduced  into  the  hard  soaps  for  tho 
purpose  of  UHKlifving  their  properties  or  as 
adulterants.  Finely  sifted  sand  is  thoroughly 
incorporated  wiili  hard  soaps  to  the  extent  of 
Y  or  8  ^er  cent,  for  increasing  their  scouring 
properties;  and  with  the  same  ^iew  the  alka- 
Une  silicates,  known  as  soluble  glass  (see  Sox- 
CATKS,  Soluble),  prepared  with  soda  for  soda 
Boapji,  and  with  potash  for  the  potash  soaps, 
are  stirred  into  the  soaps,  sulphuric  or  hydro- 
diloritt  add  being  fh^  added,  If  ibmid  expedi- 
ent to  thn3  reduce  the  nndiie  j-roportion  of  al- 
kali which  would  be  introduced  with  the  lia- 
ble aOlea.  y arioos  niethoda  of  preparing  and 
xisinfj  the  silicates  for  this  pur^'osc  uro  in  use. 
CommoQ  pipe  cl^r  is  alao  added  to  soaps,  and 
fhla  Uko  omec  adolterants,  lime,  gypsum,  ba- 
rytes,  steatite,  and  glue,  may  bo  detected  by  re- 
maining undiaedrea  trben  tbe  aoap  ia  troRtod 
with  i^bol.  Starch  is  need  to  some  oxtent 
as  an  adulterant  in  soap  making.  Tlie  follow- 
ing table  presents  the  composition  in  100  parta 
of  some  of  the  beat  known  foreign  soaps: 


Lone)....  

^^000)  ■*•»«•  m  m  m  m 

FlM  wiat«  toilet 
toap  

Ordltiary  v.h.lU 
i>t>ap,  (  •!*«guw 

Mottbd  tsUowtoap 
of  good  qoalitj 
kept  for  aeTera] 
yean  

Brown  rosin  Kwp 

OlMgOV  

London  oooMirat 
oil  »oars  mi 


Miap   

FreDcb  whito  soap. 


Mar»eni«a  white 

h>>ip  

Sofl  Miap  

Loni'.oa  iod  ^oap 
B«ifiA3  mtt 

gnta  aoep.... 
Scotch  eon  »oep. 


TUtf 

On 

p«(Mk. 

—ia. 

9.00 

liM 

mso 

10.50 

14.80 

7&.00 

9.00 

10.00 

H 

00.00 

6.40 

88.00 

M 

in 

as5 

70.09 

6.50 

Ure. 

»«) 

MM 

4.50 
400 

45.S0 

TMa«& 

64.00 

&00 

aaoo 

D'AimL 

€a40 

44  00 

&S0 

10.04 

«  • 

tl.8« 
40L») 
46.30 

Tbeaard. 

8S.no 

4T.00 

T.OO 
8.00 

•  • 

ft7.00 
45.00 

M 
M 

03.00 
4S80 

tlJBO 

M,S0 
4&M 

Yerritn. 
GkaTTeoL 

AOUaS  

— As  a  n.  f'i-  MC  ?onp  has  long  been  employed 
for  the  sake  of  its  laxative  and  antacid  proper- 
tiea.  In  combination  with  rhnbarl*  the  astriiH 
pency  of  this  medicine  ii^  diminished,  it-  ten- 
dency to  become  hard  and  iusolublo  prevent^!, 
and  its  purgative  property  increased;  while 
acidity  of  tho  stomach  U  corrected  hy  the  de- 
composition of  the  soap  and  the  release  of  its 
alkali.  Drycaibonaitoi^aoda  added  to  soap  in- 
crea'^e-s  its  alkaline  eflTects.  It  i-  :idniiiii^tored 
alone,  either  in  sdution  or  in  the  form  ot  pilla 
of  6  graina  to  a  drndhn  fa  weight  The  eohi* 
tion  in  wafer  forms  a  conrenient  report  in  cases 
of  poisoning  with  the  mineral  adds,  until  the 
alkalies  themaelTeB  can  beobtainad  in  itroaeer 
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form.   It  makes  also  an  excellent  enemft  for 

(Tissolving  the  hrin'.enod  ffficos  in  the  rectnra, 
*  for  which  purpose  soft  soap  is  used  in  strong 
■olntion.  Aa  an  external  a»plioation  coap  is 
much  used  in  the  form  of  Dniments,  cerates, 
plasters,  &o.,  and  a  strong  lather  of  so£^  is 
sometimes  applied  alone  with  great  benefit  to 
external  injuries  1) y  rubbing ;  it  also  cures  some 
forms  of  cQtoneoos  disease,  especiallj  when  the 
soap  is  combined  with  sniphnret  of  potash.  It 
Is  again  a  convenient  material  for  giving  con- 
sistency to  pills,  such  as  contain  no  ingredients 
which  the  soap  would  decompose  or  counter- 
act. CompoTmos  caUedmedicated  soaps  ore  pre- 
pared with  Castile  soap  as  a  base  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  antimony,  ioaine,  croton  oil,  mercury, 
tar,  turpentine,  aalphur,  &o.  That  called  chlo- 
rinated 9oap  is  particularly  valuable  as  a  protec- 
tion against  contagion,  when  the  clothes  and 
hands  and  face  are  washed  with  it.  To  prepare 
it.  one  part  of  chloride  of  lime  is  incorpoDitt-d 
with  11  parts  of  Oastiie  soap,  with  the  addition 
of  some  doohol  scented  with  oil  of  Terbena. 
The  mass  is  made  into  Hit  rakes  and  protected 
from  the  air  in  a  wrapping  of  tin  foil  or  gutta 
peroha.  This  soap  is  powerfully  detergent,  and 
e^'pccially  valaable  for  its  efficiency  in  removing 
staUis  from  iabrioa.  Arsenioid  soap,  used  by 
taxMemdsts  forprcMerving  the  ddna  of  birm 
and  otlier  animals,  is  prepared  from  12  parts 
of  carbonate  of  potash,  4  parts  each  of  common 
white  soap,  air-slaked  lime,  and  white  arsenic, 
and  one  part  of  powdered  camphor,  with  suffi- 
cient water  to  make  a  paste. — The  snap  mann- 
&cture  is  more  largely  carried  on  in  Great  Brit- 
ain than  in  mj  other  country.   It  is  there 
concentrated  among  n  limited  number  of  verv 
large  establishmont;:^,  the  products  of  which 
amounted  in  1852  to  over  900,000,000  lbs.,  of 
which  London  and  vicinity  produced  5i,000,- 
000  lbs.,  Liverpool  and  vicinity  47,000,000,  and 
Glasgow  and  vicinity  16,000,000.   The  annual 
revenue  derived  from  heavy  imposts  upon  tho 
manufacture  had  amounted  for  several  years 
previons  to  that  ]>erlod  to  more  flian  £1,000,- 
000.   These  restrictions  were  entirely  remov- 
ed in  1858.   The  product  is  almost  whoUj 
oonsnmed  fbr  mannfiiotnring  and  domesHo 
purposes,  tho  exportatlons  in  IBS'^,  185?,  and 
1860  varying  from  160,000  to  190,000  lbs. 
The  consumption  for  domestic  nses  alone  has 
been  estimated  at  over  8  pounds  per  annum  for 
each  person. — Tho  hi-^tory  of  soap  is  treated 
by  Bcckiuann  in  his  ''llistory  of  Inventions;" 
its  manufacture  in  Parnoirs  "Chemistry  ap- 
plied to  the  Arts,"'  Knapp's  "Chemical  Tech- 
nology," and  in  "  A  Trojitise  on  ('hemistry  ap- 
lied  to  tlie  Manufacture  of  Soap  jm  ^  <  undies," 
y  Prof.  Campbell  Mortit  (8vo.,  illustrated, 
Philadelphia,  1856).   The  French  manufacture 
.  is  described  In  one  of  the  "Mannela  Roret" 
entitled,  Nbitveau  manuel  thioriqu^  H  pr^'iqne 
du  iaoonnier,  9U  Fart  d$  /aire  toutet  tort^t  de 
KiMftf  (PariB,  1858). 

SOAPSTONE.    See  ST-Arnr. 
SOBIHSIO.  See  John  XIL  goBifiSKi. 


BOOIALISM 

800IALISM,  the  name  given  to  the  pUI«r. 
phy  or  doctrine  which  teaches  that  the  v>'. 
relations  of  mankind  are  susceptible  of  a  mart 
precise,  orderly,  and  harmonSons  arraafCDR: 
than  that  which  obtains  in  CTisting  society,  j 
all  ages  of  the  world,  and  in  every  dviiiaK 
nation,  there  have  been  men  who  have  r- 
tempfed  to  devise  or  to  i>ut  in  |>raotix:  zn 
schemes  of  social  life.  Thej  have  seen 
general  poverty  and  disliew  to  which  eri- 
titudcs  were  subjected — the  oppression*.  1^ 
carnage,  the  frauds,  the  squalor,  and  the  & 
eases  which  everywhere  seemed  the  iD«Ya"T 
ble  accompaniments  of  society ;  and,  repM 
by  the  odions  contemplation,  tliey  have  i&p-- 
ed;  What  is  the  cause,  and  what  is  the  r«c*- 
dy?   It  cannot  be,  they  have  argnod,  tiutiS' 
turo  intended  the  majority  of  men  to  contii:T 
always  to  exist  in  such  a  medium  of  ignoriaoi 
and  misery.    It  cannot  be  that  the  IK«iii 
Providence  purposely  brings  to  the  banqw.  .'f 
life  more  persons  than  there  are  m<^mis  to  «>■ 
aist.  Everywhere  there  ia  enongh  creairi  fr 
the  supply  of  all,  enough  for  food,  cnougi 
clothing,  enongh  for  shelter  and  warmth ;  ad 
yet  OTerywhere  the  many  are  irithost  fnL 
or  clothing,  or  shelter,  or  warmth.  Ifatareis, 
then,  without  fault;  Frovideoco  is  benefi^'t:^ 
and  generons;  bnt  the  modes  which  sod^rr 
has  adopted  for  tho  distribution  of  theoofsaa 
bounties  of  Heaven  are  deficient.  The  gcrert- 
ments  of  the  world,  confining  themstlvt^  t  ■ 
the  organization  of  the  mere  political  relatiot; 
of  men,  leaving  their  social  relations  to  shift 
for  themselves,  whUe  they  aggravate  these erSb 
often,  are  inadequate  to  pvorlde  •  reawi2r> 
Nothing  leas  than  a  new  armnpempnt  oro^iJ- 
Btruction  of  society,  they  maintain,  is  abk  so 
remedy  the  mischiefs  whieh  have  their  orifiB  fa 
its  ill  construction.    As  man  was  made  t.^  K"^ 
in  society,  and  cannot  live  without  it,  the  gran 
end  of  sci^oe  should  be  to  disoorer  ndt  t 
form  of  the  social  relations  as  will  give  f  >  eaci 
person  the  fiiUest  satisfaction  of  his  wants,  tia 
moat  eomplete  guaranty  of  his  rights,  and  da 
amplest  scope  for  the  exerrise  of  all  his  faculties, 
physical,  intellectual,  moral,  and  reli^iois.— 
The  projectors  of  new  social  systems  he 
divided  into  three  classes:  1,  the  merely  tits^ 
retical,  who  have  sketched  iin[»rorcment*  or 
reforms  of  the  social  order,  rather ^as  an  exer- 
cise of  tho  imagination  or  reason  than  as  phdM 
for  actual  experiment ;  9,  the  merely  practical, 
who  have  withdrawn  from  the  world  to  en- 
gage in  amall  eommnnitiea  Ibr  common  Umns 
and  common  ei^oyments;  and  8,  the  theoreti- 
oo-practical,  or,  if  we  may  so  designate  theis, 
the  scientific,  who  have  endeavored  to  oorabins 
an  entirely  new  philosophy  of  social  life,  in  4ii 
entirely  new  mechanism  of  80<^  functioniL-' 
Of  the  first  dasa,  the  great  Gteek  apeea!«Mr 
Plato  was  one  of  rh  o  earliest  cis  woll  u'*  one  of 
the  most  remarkable.    His  work  caUed  tbs 
**Repnblio*'  waa  an  elaborate  thoogh  imagi8t> 
ry  outline  of  his  conception  of  a  j>erfect  state 
or  society.  Taking  iiis  stand         h^  more 
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r^n^ral  jihilosophr  of  tho  r^arncly,  th^t 

ixG  necessities  uf  tho  body,  aiid  lIic  iru^ciUlw 
i&d  ooBfiopiBcible  p&ssionB,  might  bo  subjected 

0  the  anpreme  dominion  of  roiisDU.  he  conclud- 
<!  thai  there  might  oxi^t  a  community  of  men 
V  Hose  passiona  could  be  governed  with  moder- 
ktii>n.  nnd  who,  from  knowing  the  evils  that 
u-iao  ii-om  ill  ooiidact,  might  asjiire  to  excellence 
md  attain  tlM  peifoetion  of  the  rational  and 
n<jral  powers.  He  explaiiK-d  with  mnch  judg- 
nent,  acut«uess,  and  eloquenco  the  Ti&n  and 
•evolutions  of  civil  society  ;  ho  anticipated 
ome  trnths  which  Christianity  lias  j-inco  rnndo 
uore  clear  to  as ;  and  there  was  not  a  little 
p-andeor  fat  Ms  genflral  oonoeption,  as  well  aa 

1  T:'!crful  sagacity  in  t!io  minuter  detail^:, 
^ot  even  Plato,  with  all  hm  geuioa,  could  not 
iac«pe  ftcm  fh«  fatfliMaoM  ct  liia  time.  H« 
was  a  heathen,  and  bnond  by  that  inoxorablo 
lotion  of  oarte  which  fettered  tho  polished  and 
n  ^niona  Greek  neariy  as  mnch  aa  it  had  done 
t\i>  Indian  predecessors  of  the  bants  of  tho 
jranges.  Plato  divided  his  aocietjF  into  3  fixed 
classes,  the  magistrates,  the  warrioro,  and  the 
aborers,  or,  as  a  critic  has  wittily  said,  into 
tho  shepherds,  the  dogs,  and  the  sheep.  Thia 
was  but  a  reproduction  of  the  Brahmins,  the 
Blsbatriyas,  and  the  Soodras  of  an  older  time, 
and  a  now  version  of  the  doctrine  of  a  race  of 
(?oM,  a  raoe  of  sUver,  and  a  race  of  brass  or  iron. 
Vet  he  tiro  fundamental  inconsis- 
tencies, a  commnnity  of  property,  which  rntist 
soon  obliterate  the  dL>tiiicLious  of  chiss,  and  a 
oommtmity  of  wives,  which  mnst  soon  obliter- 
rito  all  distinctions  of  person.  Nevertheless 
bi5  work  uboondB  in  noble  and  beautiful  scnti- 
menti,  and  *  pcofirand  initiDet  of  jutioe  and 
order  pervades  all  its  apparent  exaggerations 
and  errors.  Toward  the  close  of  the  middle 
ajrea  Plato  was  imitated  hj  an  ItaHan  monk, 
T.  imrnaso  Oampanella,  who  amnn;;  n  midtitnde 
of  other  able  works  j^oduced  tho  Cicitat  doiUj 
»gu  Idea  Beipublica  Fhiloaophiojey  which  was  a 
project  for  a  universal  hplrituul  and  temporal 
xnoiutfchj,  founded  upon  Christian  ^rinoiplea, 
•ad  designed  to  restore  a  perfect  nnity  botn  to 
the  church  and  stale.  He  was  accu-^f :  !  f  f  a 
scheme  for  ^"e?c^"e  ^®  Tnrks  to  assist  luu  to 
seemne  posses&m  Oalabria,  where  he  oosh 
templated  reducing  his  system  to  practice;  but 
a  perusal  of  his  writings  shows  rather  that  he 
cbose  this  imsgfatatiTeforin  of  the  "  Oitj  of  fha 
Sun"  as  a  convenient  mode  of  promulgating  V\a 
thoughts  on  philosophy  and  theology.  He  was 
one  of  the  leading  spirits  of  his  age,  who  took 
an  active  part  in  its  politics,  and  whoso  learn- 
ing procured  him  among  his  ignorant  contem- 
poraries the  reputation  of  sorcery,  and  the 
honor  of  bani^iment  from  his  country.  But  a 
more  ronspicnons  specnlntor  in  this  line  was 
the  famuua  6ir  Thomas  More,  lord  chancellor 
of  England  in  the  time  of  l^Miry  VIII.  His 
treatise,  called  Utopia^  has  since  frfven  a  name 
tu  projects  deemed  absurd  and  chimerical.  Il 
was  ocmpoaed  hi  1619  and  printed  clandeatipaly 
iaLpiifMB;  hot  a  moraaxaol  oopj  waaafkar- 


ward  published  by  Froben,  tho  printer  of  Eras- 
mus, at  Basel,  in  1518.  The  names  of  persons 
and  plaees  employed  in  it,  such  as  Utopin 
(Gr.  oiTOTTOf,  nowhere),  Acliorian  (oYuprj,  of  no 
country),  Amaurot  (city ;  o^u^t,  dark  or  in- 
visible), Anyder  (river ;  tanAwpy  wateriess),  ftou, 
were  intimations  that  the  whole  was  mcaut 
to  be  unreal  and  fictitio&a.  But  in  thu  invisi- 
ble city,  situated  on  ft  waterless  river,  in  tha 
land  of  nowhere.  More  contrived  to  discover 
a  most  animated  and  glorious  commonwealth, 
in  whioh  there  were  no  corrupt  |nd  tyrannical 
statesmen,  only  good  citizens,  and  men  and 
women  who  practised  universally  the  virtues 
of  Jnsdea  and  diarity.  In  Utopia,  Ihrm  hoaaaa 
were  built  over  tho  whole  countrji  to  wUeb 
the  inhabitantB  were  sent  in  rotation  ftom  tha 
towns.  TCxfthangea  were  effected  without 
ey.  The  chief  business  of  the  mngisl rates  was 
to  see  that  no  one  lived  idly;  all  domestic  la> 
bors  were  assigned  to  women;  excesece  of 
]H  i[ iul,itii)fi  were  corrected  by  planting  colonies, 
and  inriigularities  of  distribution  by  transferring 
the  superfluous  members  of  one  townslup  to 
tlie  vacancies  of  anoilier.    In  tho  midst  of  its 

generous  arrangements,  Utopia  admitted  of 
lavery,  which  was  allowed  not  only  as  a  ptm- 
ishment  for  crime,  but  to  provide  a  class  to  per> 
form  the  noisome,  offensive,  and  more  degrad- 
ing functions  of  society.  The  more  extravagant 
parts  of  the  sdieme,  it  is  supposed,  were  intro- 
duccd  ns  n  cover  f'T  orber  passages,  in  whioh 
the  disorders  of  tho  cxu»tiug  society  wcro  at- 
tacked, thus  enabling  the  writer,  if  accused,  to 
treat  his  whole  work  as  a  mere  pport  of  the 
fancy.  In  tho  same  class  as  Mure  s  work, 
though  less  deserving  of  study,  may  be  men- 
tioned the  Orf'ina  of  ITarrington,  the  Mundut 
Alter  of  liaLL  the  SaUnte  of  F^n^lon,  tho 
Batiliadt  of  MoreDr,  the  Essay  on  Projects" 
of  JHfno.  nnfl  to  a  certain  extent  tlie  "New 
Atlantis  oi  Bacon. — The  earlio^of  the  uctu^ 
attempts  at  socialistic  life  that  we  read  of  waa 
that  of  the  Jewish  sect  knr  vrn  t]je  E.<>ene8. 
Josephns  and  Philo  both  iivt»enbe  them,  and 
tibere  Is  some  ooDflimstion  of  their  story  in 
Pliny.  The  general  pnrjiort  of  the  Jewish  his- 
torian's acconnt  is  that  thej  were  a  body  of  men 
who  iled  the  eitiee  and  li^ad  in  villages,  to  es- 
cape tho  moral  contagion  of  the  former;  that 
some  occupied  themselves  in  sgricolturo  and 
others  in  trade;  that  they  amaised  nidther 
gold  nor  silver,  and  made  no  acquisitions  of 
property  except  to  satisfy  the  common  wants 
of  me.  They  fabricated  no  arms,  sednlouily 
cultivated  peace  with  jdl  men,  possessed  no 
slaves,  and  were  all  free  and  equal  to  each 
other.  Their  main  principles  of  morals  were 
to  love  God,  to  love  virtue,  imd  to  love  all  men. 
Their  fidelity  to  these  principles  they  evinced 
in  their  purity  of  life,  their  contempt  of  wealth, 
their  habitual  justice  and  charity,  and  their  sed- 
ulous cultivation  of  the  social  n'ffections.  Mar- 
riage was  not  encouraged.  No  house  or  land 
belonged  to  any  individni],  but  aU  possessions 
wera  lor  the  oomnon  oae.  They  fonned  but 
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one  family,  dwelt  ander  the  same  roof,  ate  at 
the  same  table,  engaged  In  the  same  worship. 

The  sick  and  infirm  were  a  common  charjxc :  old 
age  was  highly  honored,  and  children  carefully 
edneated.  6ome  modern  writers,  however,  have 

doubted  wlietlior  any  snch  sect  ever  existed ; 
among  others,  the  ingenious  essayist  De  Quin- 
cey,^o  enters  into  an  eUborete  and  eorione 
argument  to  show  that  the  Essen c  9  were  only 
early  Christians  in  a  disgniae  assumed  to  escape 
the  fires  of  persecution,  which  woold  else  hinre 
withered  tha  now  faith  before  it  had  attained 
a  secure  foot!io!d  upon  the  earth.  What  would 
seem  to  confirm  tliis  view  is  the  fact  that  the 
Gospels,  which  so  froouently  refer  to  other 
Jewish  sects,  as  the  Saudnrees  and  the  Phari- 
sees, make  uo  meution  whatever  of  the  EnHeuci^, 
who,  as  characterized  by  Josephns  and  Fhilo, 
wonld  have  been  the  most  peculiar  and  remark- 
able of  them  all.  Similar  to  the  Essenes  in  some 
respects  were  the  moderu  Herrnhaters  or  Mo- 
ravianf*  of  (Jcrmanv,  wlio  in  1722  were  found- 
ed by  Count  Zinzendorf.  They  wore  so  far  a 
eoRunnnity,  as  they  adopted  common  rules  and 
of!lcers  for  tl>o  government  of  their  sofieties, 
whicii  soi)arated  themselves  from  the  world; 
hnt  they  did  not  presOTibe  a  oonnnnnity  of 
property,  atid  miR-li  less  a  community  of  wives. 
The  men  and  women  lived  in  separate  tene* 
ments,  and  marriage  was  made  the  concern  of 
the  congregation ;  but  these  stricter  usages  in 
time  were  rt  hixed.  The  original  society  pros- 
pered exceed in;;Iy,  and  was  enabled  to  plant 
colonics  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  Their 
missionary  labors  nave  bcr'i  t!to  most  system- 
atic aud  most  successsful  uf  uiiy  ever  under- 
taken, and  they  have  boon  universally  regard- 
ed as  peaceable,  thrifty,  and  usi-ful  citizens. 
In  the  Uiat^*d  iStutes  they  have  es>tablishmeuts 
in  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  North  Caro- 
lina, hut  their  principal  seat  is  at  Bethlehem, 
Penn.  As  tlieir  earlier  peculiarities  have  faded 
ont,  they  are  searcdy  now  to  be  distinguished 
from  other  people.  Tlio  Sliakors,  a  singular 
religious  and  industrial  organization,  now  con- 
ftied  to  the  United  States,  have  several  Urge 
and  fiourishing  communities,  holding  all  their 
possessions  in  common.  Marriage  being  strict- 
ly forbidden  among  them,  their  societies  are 
recruited  exclusively  by  accessions  from  with- 
out. fSee  SiiAJCERs.)  Many  other  religious 
communities  have  been  formed,  such  as  the 
Agaperaone  of  the  Rev.  II.  Prince  in  England, 
and  the  Perfectionists  at  Oneida,  N.  Y.,  but 
thov  possess  little  or  no  value  as  socialistic  ex- 
penments. — It  is  the  third  class  of  socialists, 
who  profess  to  have  given  a  si  icnfific  form 
to  the  doctrine,  which  is  the  most  worthy  of 
study  and  appreciation.  Bt.  Simon,  of  France, 
was  tlie  fir-t  of  tho=;o  who  attracted  attention, 
though  not  the  first  in  the  order  of  time  or  of 
merit  Early  in  lil^  he  was  a  soldier  in  the 
war  of  Arneriean  indej>endeTico.  under  Count 
Kochambeau;  ho  then  acquired  a  fortune  in 
certidn  commercial  specnlations,  and  eiqiend- 
ed  it  in  emanating  all  the  experiences  that 


modem  civilized  society  could  famish.  Bi 

f;athered  about  him  all  the  scientifle  nssBi,  mi 
earned  from  them  what  they  could  teach:  h* 
plunged  into  the  dissipationa  and  debMicb4a-^ 
ef  ftuliiooslile  HA^  living  b&Ds,  dinners,  ani 
festivals,  to  cTtond  his  tnowledjro  vf  »»> 
kind ;  and  finally,  when  his  wealth  had  heia 
scattered,  he  was  abandoned  to  Hie  aost  pB> 
ful  privations  and  miseries  of  a  state  of  pove.*. 
ty.  He  was  thus  fitted,  as  he  thoagfat,  by  1 
Inal  of  an  tiie  concHtions  of  Iniaazuty.  to 
come  their  exponent  and  tlietr  reformer.  Hj 
plans  of  social  regeneration  dawned  Uot^ 
upon  him  at  the  outset,  but  his  thoo^t  pn? 
with  what  it  worked  upon ;  and  in  the  c^  k 
contrived  what  he  denominated  a  new  Cbrj- 
tianity,  or  a  scheme  lor  the  reconstruciiua 
the  religion,  politics,  industry,  and  aocial 
lations  of  mankind.    To  each  man  am>rdi^ 
trt  Ills  capacity,  to  each  capacity  according  m 
its  works;  such  was  the  grand  formi^  of  tLt 
8t.  Simonian  gospel.   But  the  antlior  did  :  ^ 
live  to  witness  its  propagation.    It  was  re- 
served fbrBodrignes,  Ennntin,  Bward,  Oarckt 
and  Huehoz  to  disseminate  it  over  France.  Sj 
their  lectures  and  &  joornal  established  ^: 
fhem  called  ZsjyridiieteHr,  it  eoon  gidned  nazj 
disciples,  and  at  one  time  thrcatcne^i  to  i> 
sorb  the  best  youthful  mind  of  the  nsri «. 
Many  men,  who  have  since  attained  distiitcG>s 
as  statesmen  and  men  of  letters^  took  part  ■ 
the  famous  expositions  of  the  Rn©  Taract?, 
w!iero  the  new  school  had  its  academy.  Br. 
St.  Simon  had  left  hie  dootrine  in  the  xtsoe 
etate  of  an  aspiration  or  a  sentiment  rather  tiit 
a  system.   His  followers  began  to  diU'er  wkm 
they  began  to  define.  SeetaaroeainthehosM 
of  the  new  faith.    A  common  family  v, m..  e<- 
tublished  in  the  Kne  Monsigny,  bat  the  ordtf 
of  Amotions  had  not  Imsq  anranged  in  a  sstit- 
factory  way.    An  open  quarrel  between  tv-o 
of  the  chiefs,  Eniiftntinana  Hazard,  led  to  oUmt 
dissendons.  The  flnancee  of  the  geaenl  am* 
ciation  failed,  and  the  i>olico  interfered  w.xh 
its  meetiags,  which  had  become,  in  consecu^t.^ 
of  the  viTBcity  of  the  disoaanona  and  the  sz- 
pearauce  of  women  on  the  tribane.  more  »^ 
tractive  than  the  theatre.    Enfiintin  collrr'  ? 
his  friends  again  at  a  patrimonial  «^aU;  wl 
he  held  at  Mtoilmontant,  where  n  mnltitod^ 
of  laborers  were  organised  into  prortpn  of  in- 
dustrials, artists,  priests,  &c. ;  but  the  experi- 
ment could  not  he  nuide  to  pay,  ^fr^wtii 
seized  and  imprisoned,  and  the  new  fm: 
gradually  dispersed.   Nevertheless^  in  spite  d 
its  want  of  practical  ancoess,  the  aehool  «f  St 
Bimon  exercised  a  powerful  influence  over  ibt 
French  mind,  and  is  to  this  dsgr  r^treeented  u 
th  e  jonmala,  in  the  eoieneas,  in  tte  wrmj^  aad  k 
the  departments  of  sfnte, — no!>ert  Ovrvn.  in 
England,  was  arousing  the  public  mind  to  tb< 
necessity  of  a  new  order  of  society  at  the  aamn 
time  tliat  St.  Simon  and  his  disciples  were 
preaching  in  France.   They  proceeded,  bov- 
ever,  on  whoDy  dUFerent  grounds.    St.  Simim 
waa  a  acatamentaHat  of  pwUMmd  rsMgkmt  aia- 
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nbOitiet,  while  Owen  was  a  dry  prariicjil  man- 
aftetorer,  whose  nag*  of  thooght  never  ex- 
panded berond  the  mo?t  jtrict  anil  lojdcal  de- 
dactions  of  a  material  phiiosophy.  Owen's 
Itandamental  aidoiii  was  that  man  was  nade 
enrlrelr  by  his  extonuil  circum'^tr^Tices,  so  that, 
to  form  his  character,  and  to  jprodace  his  entire 
Itappinesa.  nottiiBf  was  requisite  but  a  diango 
in  liis  external  rtlations.  Po'=>e-:?ed  of  great 
wealth,  he  estabUahed  a  maTinfactaring  colony 
■t  Kew  Lanaik.  la  wUdh  Ms  {yrlndplea  were 
applied  to  t!io  laboring  classes.  Justice  in  tlie 
pajment  of  labor,  vast  domertic  economieSi  and 
suioroagh  systaA  of  inftnt  and  adult  edooatioit 
gave  it  for  a  time  ^rcat  and  incrt'a.^iiicr  pru?- 
perily.  Stateamea  and  chnrchmen  alike  ad- 
ttitted  the  saeeces  of  the  attempt,  and  the 
(em.  or  part?;  of  the  system,  wero  in  a  fair  way 
of  being  introdaced  into  other  mannfaclnring 
districts  But  Owen  was  encouraged  by  the 
praniae  of  his  plans  to  step  forth  as  a  philoso- 
pher. Tic  tanght  in  pamphlets,  speeches,  let- 
ters, sud  books,  h'lB  ductrine  of  the  omnipo- 
tence of  circnmstances  and  of  hnman  irrespoiH 
sib3ity.  attftfkintr  at  the  s;uiio  ttuie  all  reli?i*>ns 
and  all  govornzuenta,  and  thus  provukiiig  iho 
earnest  hostility  of  the  clergy  as  well  as  of 
politicians.  Other  establishments  were  pnbse- 
qnently  erected  at  New  Harmony  add  Orbistoo, 
but  they  prond  frflnna.  ffis  popolarity  de- 
clined rapidly,  except  amonf?  a  portion  uf  tli© 
laboriag  cliksb^  and,  though  ho  lived  to  a  ripo 
dd  age^  incessantly  laboring,  among  men  of  all 
rank?!,  and  indeed  in  every  civilized  nation,  to 
secure  a  reception  for  his  schemes,  he  accom- 
vUiiied  nothing  beyond  his  earlier  success.  Ho 
liad  travelletl  over  the  world  to  indoctrinate  it 
with  his  principles,  bat  the  world  remained  to 
dio  tod  of  Mt  lifls  ahibbornly  ineredidoiia.— A 
greater  thinker  than  tither  St.  Simon  or  Owen 
had  all  the  while  been  maturing  in  obecority 
at  Paris  a  more  atnpeodona  and  yet  aeientifle 
iali^ra  th.m  had  ever  bef(->re  been  d-.x-rihed. 
This  waa  Oharlaa  Foorier,  a  man  of  singolar 
penetratleii  and  ooiiiprslienslvoiieaa,  and  iio 
less  singular  defect?  of  uuiid.  For  the  fir5>t 
time  he  studied  the  whole  snbjcct  of  social  re- 
organization, not  as  a  sentiment  nor  as  a  mere 
flchemo  of  human  amelioration,  hut  as  a  soi- 
enre.  Tie  labored  earnestly  and  thorouphly, 
and  his  zoaJ  was  rewarded  ia  the  many  brilliant 
glimpses  of  a  higher  order  of  truth  than  the 
rntc-Ucv-t  had  ret  attained  ;  but  he  alsfo  paid  the 

CQaiij  of  his  inicUoctual  contempt  for  the  la- 
ta ti  others,  and  of  his  impatience  of  resulti, 
by  rtranlng  into  the  strtin^e^t  hallucinations 
and  ragaries.  Fourier  saw  very  tkiirl>%  what 
Ua  predecessors  bad  not  seen,  that  society  was 
a  growth,  and  rot  a  construction  :  be  saw  that 
as  it  had  followed  fundament^J  laws  of  devel- 
opment in  the  past,  so  it  must  follow  the  t-ame 
laws  in  the  fntnre ;  tliese  law*,  he  A^o  dis- 
cemed,  must  be  in  analogy  with  the  other 
laws  of  the  liring  nnirerse ;  and  he  concluded 
that  the  science  nf  soriefy  mn-t  l»e  tlie  iluwer 
mod  consnnimation  of  ail  other  sciences.  But 


not  sati&^ed  with  these  grand  generaliaatkm^ 
and  the  practical  applieations  to  wlueh  tbey 

inevitably  lead,  he  n^?nmed  the  charac  ter  of  a 
nnirensal  t^ocial  philosopher  and  legislator,  and 
loel  himself  in  magnificent  a  priori  specnlttioai 
a«  to  the  formation  and  propairutlou  of  \;  urWs, 
and  the  future  destinies  of  all  hamanitr.  Uis 
y^oroos  thought  procured  bira  maay  mieiplaa 
in  France,  Eiiu'laud,  and  tlie  United  States; 
many  cli'orts  have  been  made  to  reduce  hit 
mora  praeCkal  maxims  to  praedoe,  bat  no  rif- 
nal  fr  decisive  result  has  anywhere  been 
achieved.  Socialitaa  still  remuus  an  unsolved 
bat  by  no  means  abandoned  problem. — On  the 
literature*  of  s<^ialism,  see  the  works  of  the 
di!?tinguished  teachers  we  have  enumerated, 
and  particularly  Charies  Fourier,  (Ewtret  esai- 
pUt€4  (5  vols.,  Paris,  1841);  Victor  Consid6- 
rant,  Bettini^  tocialc  (Paris,  1837) ;  Pierre  Le- 
roux,  De  rhumaniti  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1S40) ; 
Louis  Blanc,  Vorgnnitation  du  fra r a i7 (Paris, 
18iO),  and  other  works ;  Louis  Reyband.  tfu<-^e» 
tut  lei  rtformatrurt  contemponint  (Brusick, 
18i1^;  Stein,  G<s<:hichtt  der  •ociaUn  Ikvfgwtg 
in  Frnnlyri-h  (3  vols.,  Leipsic,  1850);  Auguste 
Comte,  Traiti i< Kxiologiei^ vols., Paris,  1852); 
Albert  Brisbane,  **  Social  Bestiny  of  Man** 
Os\  w  York,  \m<> :  and  W.  L.  Sarpent.  "  Social 
Ikfurniera  and  their  Schemes"  n>oudoa,  1608). 

SOCirriES,  Lmaaar  un^  BcicmFic.  bi 
the  article  AcAnrvr  nn  accotint  is  jrlvcn  of 
the  learned  societies  which  have  adopted  that 
dv~:?natlon,  as  w«]I  as  a  history  of  its  origin. 
The  term  pociety,  a>  ai'ilicd  to  these  a.--<Kia- 
tions  of  scholars  or  men  of  science,  is  nearly  as 
aadent  as  academy.  The  "society  of  sixty** 
existed  iu  tlie  4th  centnry  B.  C.  TTje  school 
or  society  of  the  poets,"  of  which  Martial  often 
speaks  in  bis  Epigrams,**  was  a  dndlar  organ- 
iratii.>n.  In  tlie  middle  a;re3  there  were  t^ev- 
aral  of  these  Ktcieties  on  the  continent  of  ICn- 
rope,  among  the  moetaotieeabloof  wMeh  vera 
the  ■society  of  Caen,  foundi-d  in  the  llth  cen- 
tury ;  the  con/re  He  du  J*u^  of  Amien.s,  in  the 
14th  century ;  the  corporationa  of  MeuUnUm^' 
ers  or  "friends  of  the  ma-tcr  -oog*'  in  many 
of  the  larger  cities  of  Germany  from  the  Hth 
to  tbo  16th  century;  the  "literary  society  or 
confraternity  of  the  Rliint  ,"  in  14-0;  the  »o- 
cie(e  dft  hfaux  (*prit9  AUrmandM  at  Hambui^, 
founded  in  the  17th  century,  &c.  As  a  general 
ralo  the  Bomanic  and  Slavic  nations  of  Europe 
have  jHven  to  thc«e  onranizations  the  title  of 
academics,  while  tho  lliigli^^h,  TvtitoniCi  aud 
Scandinavian  nations  have  preferred  the  term 
5ocie*ie?.  These  societie"  may  l)e  cla.-sed  under 
Several  heads.  The  ''royal  soeit^tio?."  of  which 
that  of  London  was  tbo  first,  and  is  the  tyjie  on 
wliich  tl;e  otlu  r?have  been  organized,  have  for 
their  ohjcc;  thij  |>ri.iin'>tiou  of  the  physical  and 
mathematical  sciences,  and  their  applications 
to  the  n.scfu!  art«,  and  have  «;Tiite«  of  roon.'*,  li- 
braries museums,  and  publish  annual  or 
occasional  Tolvmea  of  **Tmmaetiona.*'  Oat  of 
flu -e  have  prown  "  associations  for  the  pro- 
motion or  advancement  of  science,*'  whidt 
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hare  no  library  or  mnsenrn,  and  no  fixed  habi- 

tnti  ri  but  hold  annual  or  semi-annonl  jsessions 
of  cousiderable  duration,  sitting  in  ditferent 
oities,  largely  attended  by  men  of  science,  de- 
Toting  their  attcnti m  to  sitnilnr  subjects  with 
the  royal  sooietius,  and  publishing  annual 
^'Reports.*'  After  the  royal  aooieties  sprung 
op  societies  for  tbo  cultivation  of  particular 
dei>artnient8  of  physical  soieaoe,  such  as  tho 
philosophical^  botanical,  ohen^cal,  geographi- 
cal, geological,  microscofjicftl,  mathematical, 
mineralogictd,  natural  iiistory,  entomological, 
ui  nithological,  zoological,  and  pal»ontologiou 
societies.  Another  class  of  societies  are  those 
for  the  promotion  of  the  fine  or  the  tisoful  arts, 
oomprising  the  societies  of  artiat^,  or  aead<^ 
mies  of  arta,  aaaooiations  for  promotion  of  tho 
line  arts,  art  unions,  and  associations  for  pro- 
moting practical  design,  painting  in  water  col- 
ors, architecture,  music,  engineering,  &c.  The 
niodical,  sur^rical.  medico-botanical,  Ilanterian, 
Jenneriau,  LLumean,  Uarveian,  pharmaocuti- 
eiil,  and  apothecariM'  WMnetiea  may  jMrUlps 
be  ranked  with  these.  AM  of  these  as5?ocia- 
tioas  may  be  reckoned  as  pertaining  to  the  arts 
•nd  tolenoes.  Next  in  order  eome  those  of  a 
more  mixed  character,  such  as  the  literary  and 
philosophical  societies,  some  of  vshicb  haTO 
onUaTited  with  signal  ability  both  Ittomtare 
and  Hfience;  and  the  strict! j  literary  societies, 
whose  ottice  is  to  investigate  and  develop  tho 
literature  of  different  countrie.s,  such  as  the 
oriental,  Asiatic,  Celtic,  and  philological  so- 
cieties. Tho  antiqnarian  societies,  which  are 
numerous  in  Great  Britain  and  northern  Eu- 
rope, and  of  which  there  are  MTOnd  in  the 
United  States,  form  another  class;  and  with 
them  may  be  included  societies  devoted  to  par- 
tlonlar  departments  of  antiquarian  research, 
such  fi9  the  Parker  society,  for  the  publica- 
tion of  the  works  of  the  early  English  reform- 
ers; the  Shakesp^re  society,  for  pabliahiDg 
old  (Irirnntic  works;  the  Ilakluyt  society,  for 
pablisliiug  early  voyages;  the  Percy  society, 
R>r  ooUeenng  old  baUad  poetry;  the  motet  so- 
ciety, for  tho  revival  of  the  ancient  choral  music 
of  the  ohuroh ;  the  Sydenham  society,  for  pub- 
Uflhing  old  medical  works;  the  Spalding  club, 
the  nm.'^ical  antiquarian  society,  &c.  Intimately 
connected  with  these  are  tho  historical  socie- 
ties, which  are  numerous  in  the  United  States, 
and  whose  office  it  is  to  collect  local  historical 
documents,  mhlresses,  sermons,  nnd  such  arti- 
cles as  will  illustrate  the  early  history  of  the 
state,  oonnty,  or  town  which  they  represent 
These  associations  usually  liavo  lil)raries.  some 
of  them  large,  and  museums,  and  most  of  them 
publish  Tolnmea  of  **  Transactions.''  Statistical 
societies,  orf?anizations  havinc:  for  their  object 
the  collection  of  tables  of  statistics  on  matters 
of  ednoation,  commerce,  population,  panper* 
ism,  pfxl'i-^tii^a,  &c.,  arc  miother  class  of  some- 
what recent  ori;irin,  but  of  great  importance; 
they  Qsnally  publish  a  journal,  monthly  or 
quarterly.  Agricultural  and  horticultural  so- 
oieties,  though  generally  compwed  of  too  large 


amassof  nMnilMntobe  very  sdentiic  in  Acir 
character,  may  yet  properly  be  reckoned  ajnr>t:r 
the  scientific  societies,  having  promo  ftrea; 
improvements  in  agriculture  and  faortiouhimB, 
fi'om  tho  ajiplication     tlie  principles  of  acieace 
to  these  snbiects.   l  iie  "  Social  Beienoe  Amsm- 
ttUm;*  the  latest  of  the  British  adeaiifioersw- 
izationg,  having  been  founded  in  185T,  is,  Mka 
the   British  Association  ibr  the  Promotioa  of 
SeiMice,"  perambcdatcry;  fta  objeets  are  I3m 
improvement  of  refornwtories,  gaols,  and  coa>- 
Tict  prisons,  the  promotion  of  sanitary  refonn 
and  education,  and  the  mmplificatlon  of 
processes. — Some  of  the  societies  referred  to  ia 
this  chvssification  jire  worthy  of  special  vj:>th~*. 
The  "  Koyal  Society  of  London"'  wiis>  foundttiia 
1646,  by  Dr.  John  Wallia,  Dr.  Wilkins  of  WaA- 
hara  college,  Drs.  Goddard,  Ent.  nnd  Gli<;«c?! 
and  Messrs.  Hiuik  and  Forster,  who  uuitcd  m  * 
club  to comniunicate  to  eaoh  other  the  results  cf 
their  researches  in  science  and  philoso|>hy.  It 
was  not  organi:^  however  iu  its  present  fozB 
till  1660,  and  was  chartered  in  1662  by  Charia 
II.,  who  bestowed  upon  it  Chelsea  coUeiio  (af- 
terward sold  for  JB1,800).  The  nnmber  of  res- 
dent  fellows  of  tho  wpA  society  ia  not  Hmitai; 
the  number  of  foreigTi  members  may  not  rs- 
ceed  50.  A  oandidate  for  admiadou  aa  feUov 
most  be  raoonnnended  hy  a  cevtiiloate  fii  wilt 
ing,  sij^ned  hy  6  or  more  fellows,  of  wLom  3  at 
least  must  certify  that  tho  recommendation  is 
from  personal  knowledge ;  the  name,  qualifica- 
tions, &o.,  of  the  candidate  must  be  before  Ad 
society  during  6  ordinary  meetinsrs  ln-f  >ro  % 
ballotiug  can  be  had  ;  and  he  cannot  be  ek^riod 
if  fewer  than  f  of  those  present  rote  for  Iuhl 
He  must  appenr  for  admission  on  or  before  the 
4th  ordinary  meeting  after  his  election,  aad 
before  appearing  must  liaTe  paid  tho  man  ef 
£10  as  admission  money,  and  most  also  psy 
£4  annually  as  long  as  he  continues  a  member 
of  the  society,  unless  he  prefers  to  «oiiiiniita  hf 
a  single  payment  of  £60.    Up  to  1800  the  so- 
ciety had  published  90  volumes  of  TraasaO' 
tions;*'  dnoe  that  time  it  has  isanod  one  yo^ 
ume  a  year,  so  that  the  whole  number  of  voT- 
nmes  at  Uie  present  time  (1861)  is  151.  The 
aooiety  has  eeveni  ibnndimona  ibr  gt>ld  aad 
silver  medals,  and  two  lecture  foundations,  the 
Bakerian'*  and    Crooniau.''    There  are  few 
of  the  eminent  scientific  men  of  Groat  Britain 
of  the  la^  two  centuries  who  have  not  batt 
actirt^  members  of  tho  society.    Araon;;  its 
preaidcut.s  have  been  Sir  I^^uic  Xcwtou,  Sir 
John  Pringle,  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Sir  IIum|ilU7 
Davy,  n.  K.  IT.  the  duko  of  Sussex,  the  mar- 
quis uf  Northampton,  and  M%jor>Gen.  £.  Sabine, 
the  present  inonmbent.  It  am  a  fino  ooUoction 
of  portraits,  a  museum  of  great  interest,  and  a 
large  and  valuable  libraiy.  There  are  betwe^ 
100  and  800  fellows.   The  "Sooiatj  of  Anti- 
quaries," founded  in  1707,  and  chartorel  in 
1751,  has  a  library  and  museum  of  antiquities. 
Its  admifrion  and  annual  ftes  are  one  ban  those 
of  the  royal  society,  and  members  arc  elec  tt-d 
on  the  recommendation  of  8  iollowa»  Uia 
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«iOeok)gk»l  fiodetjr,"  fovnded  in  1807,  hta 

a  very  oxtonsive  geological  rau-^eum  and  a  good 
Jibnu-y ;  its  aduuaeioii  fee  is  6  gnineaa,  and  aQ> 
sraal  flDlMor{pti<m  8  gnineM;  tiie  nmnber  of 
fdJows  is  nearly  900.  It  publishes  a  quarterly 
iourmd.  Tbero  are  a  number  of  bocictios  bear- 
fog  tbo  title Afliatic,*'  both  In  Europe  and  tiie 
£ast.  Tbe  earliest  was  the  "Asiatic  Society" 
founded  by  the  Dutch  in  Batavia  in  1780,  and 
which  prior  to  1833  had  published  15  volumes 
of  transactions.  In  1784  tbe  Rojal  Asiatic 
Bociety  of  Bengal"  wn^  founded  by  Sir  "William 
Jones  at  Calcutta,  and  has  published  its  titiu^- 
jMtioctf  as  "Asiatic  Seseardutj*'  and  after- 
ward as  the  "Journal  of  the  Koyal  Asiatic 
Society  of  Bengal."  In  1823  the  Kojal 
Ariatio  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland" 
\vn<  f  rmed  by  Messrs.  Oolbrook,  OuseU  y,  and 
Others ;  dnoe  1838  ita  transactions  have  been 
TCbHdied  in  the  eodety^s  qoarterly  jomiaL 
The  "  Oriental  Translation  Committee,"  found- 
ed in  1828^  which  baa  published  veraiona  in 
£nglish,  Frenohf  and  Lsibi  of  many  -vtlnMe 
oriental  books,  is  connected  with  this  society. 
The  Socxete  Atiatique  of  Paris,  founded  in  1822 
by  De  Sacy,  R^mnsat,  Do  Gerando,  snd  others, 
has  been  very  active.  It  has 'a  museum,  and 
holds  an  nnnual  public  meeting:  it  has  pub- 
lished mmy  oriental  wurks,  uud  a  monthly 
jonmal  from  its  organization.  In  St.  Peteiv- 
Dnrj»  there  is  an  oriental  institution  with  orien- 
tal  professorships  and  a  museum.  There  mo 
several  German  oriental  hoc  ieties.  On  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
literary  and  scientific  societies  are :  the  Societe 
jMlmathiqut  de  Park,  founded  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  18th  century,  and  whose  Bulletin 
da  teignea haa  been  issued  siuoo  1797;  the  So" 
0$Hi  impiriaU  Am  tmUqvabrm  d«  J^omm,  which 
has  published  interesting  memoirs  on  antit^ui- 
ties;  the  SoeUU  de  giagra^hie  de  FarU,  which 
has  pnblubed  ooUeetioiis  from  time  to  time, 
nil  1  of  late  a  geographical  journal ;  the  "Dutch 
Bociety  of  Sciences"  (Hollandeche  MaaUchappy 
der  We€ten»ehappen\  which  has  published  its 
transactions  since  1754 ;  the  Batavian  Society 
of  Lanp-uago  and  Poetry,"  transactions  publish- 
ed in  1804  and  subsequent  years;  the  ''Royal 
Botanical  Society"  of  Bavaria;  the  "Society 
of  Natural  History"  of  Berlin;  the  ''lloyal 
Society  of  Sciences"  of  Gottingcn,  founded  in 
17S1,  which  publishes  a  scientific  periodical 
that  was  established  before  its  fonndation ;  and 
the  "Boyal  Antiquariau  Society  '  of  Copeuha- 
gra,  whose  MtloQB  investigations  have  thrown 
macli  light  on  the  early  discoveries  of  Amcr 
ica. — In  the  United  States  there  are  but  few 
loientilo  sodetiea  of  the  Incher  degree.  Be* 
dde  those  named  in  the  artidc  \<  m>kjit,  there 
are  tbe  ^American  Genealogical  Sooie^"  of 
Boston;  the  Amerioaa  Annqnarlsa  Soehty" 
of  Worcester ;  the  "  GreoKraplucal  and  Statisti- 
cal Society"  and  the  "New  York  Ilistorical 
Society"  of  New  York ;  the  "  American  Orien- 
tal Society"  of  New  Haven;  the  "American 
Phfloeoi>htMl  fiodety"  of  Fhiladelpfaini  the 


Amerios&EduMdogietl  Boelety^'of  NewTorle; 

the  "  National  Institution"  of  AVa>?ldngton ;  and 
tbe  "  American  Association  fo|>  the  Advance- 
ment of  SoiMiee.**  The  principal  natural  his- 
tory societies  are  the  "  Lyceum  of  Natural 
Ui^ry"  in  New  York,  the  "Boston  Society 
of  Katorsl  History,"  the  "American  Acaidemy 
of  Natural  Sciences"  at  Philadelphia,  and  sev- 
eral societies  in  the  «fmaller  cities.  Historical 
societies  have  been  organized  in  almubt  toverv 
state,  and  in  many  coimties.  The  New  Tofk 
historical  society,  already  named,  has  a  neat 
classic  building,  a  library  of  about  yO,000 
Tfdmnea,  n  gallery  of  valuable  portraita,  land* 
scapes,  &c.,  a  considerable  collection  of  statues, 
and  an  extensive  and  valuable  museum,  includ- 
ing the  great  collection  of  Egyptian  sntiqnitles 
of  the  late  Dr.  Abbott,  and  a  eerit  ?  cf  scn'i  - 
tured  marbles  firom  N ineveh.  It  haa  publiahed  a 
nmnber  of  Tolnmes  of  tnaaaettons.  The^Mss- 
pachusetts  ITistoricjd  Society,"  founded  in  1791, 
has  also  a  respectable  library  and  mui^om,  and 
lias  pnbliahea  many  ydnmes  of  transaeaona. 
Tlio  "Connecticut  Historical  Society**  has  a 
choice  library  of  about  12,000  volumes,  a  large 
collection  of  antiquities  and  coins,  and  has 
imblished  8  volumes  of  transactions.  The  his> 
torical  societies  of  Rhode  Island,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Ohio  are  all  prus- 
pemma  and  have  considerable  libraries.  There 
are  few  societies  of  special  sciences  in  tbe  United 
States.  Medicine,  phanuacy,  geology,  and  chem- 
istry are  eaoh  represented  by  one  or  more,  Vol 
these  arc  mostly  in  a  languifdiing  state.  Tliere 
are  several  fine  art  associationa,  the  membev- 
ship  of  which  is  conflned  almost  ezohiBively  to 
practical  artists:  the  most  prominent  of  th^ 
is  the  "  National  Academy"  in  New  York. 

SOOIETT  ISLANDS,  a  group  in  the  &  Fli- 
cific  ocean,  Tinder  the  protection  of  France,  ex- 
tending between  lat  IG**  and  18°  B.,  and  long. 
148"  and  166*^  W.;  area,  about  700  aq.  m.: 
pop,  about  15,000.  The  group  is  formed  oi 
two  clusters  of  islands,  one  of  which  lies  about 
70  m.  W.  of  the  other.  These  clusters  were 
formerly  politically  distinct,  and  distinguished 
by  separate  designations ;  but  as  the  whole  are 
now  united  under  the  French,  it  is  no  longer  uf 
any  importanee  to  preserve  this  diatin^on. 
Mrtrinor-^  uanally  speak  of  one  cluster  as  the 
winil',v;ir<l  and  the  other  as  the  leeward,  ap- 
pb  iiig  tlie  term  Society  islander  to  both  com* 
biaed.  The  Society  islands^,  thus  (!•  fined,  cx- 
dusrve  of  several  islets  which  ^miuuud  the 
others,  are  about  18  in  number,  viz. :  Maitiay 
Tahiti  or  Ota!;,  iro,  Eimeo,  Maiauiti,  Tetuaroa, 
Huaheine,  Kaiatea,  Otaha,  Borabora,  Uarua, 
Tuba,  Lord  Howo's  Island,  and  SoiUy  islana. 
Tlie  whtde  (>f  the  Society  islands  are  monn- 
tainooa  in  the  interior,  the  Iiigbest  peak,  on 
the  island  of  Tsldti,  veaehSnfr  an  elevatlOB  of 
8,500  feet  above  the  sea,  and  have  a  border 
from  1  to  6  m.  wide  of  rich  level  ground  ex* 
tendbiff  from  the  base  of  tlie  high  lands  to  fba 
sea.  In  general  appearance  they  all  resemble 
eaoh  other,  and  lava,  baaabsi  and  pnmioe  st(Hi% 
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which  are  foimd  in  several  places,  indicate 
tibat,  like  all  the  other  high  land  of  the  Pacific, 
their  origin  was  volp«nic.  All  these  islands  are 
surrounded  by  a  belt  of  coral  rock,  of  various 
width,  situated  from  a  few  jards  to  perhaps  5 
m.  from  the  shore.  The  long  rolling  swell  of 
the  Pacific,  caused  by  winds  often  blowing 
far  to  the  S.,  is  driven  against  these  barriers, 
and  breaks  with  terrific  violence.  Opposite 
every  valley  on  the  land  there  is  geneztdlj  ft 
break  or  opening  in  tbe  rMf  wbieb  allows  fho 
passage  of  the  native  canoes.  Smtic  of  thr  so 
passes  are  deep  enough  to  admit  vessels  of  the 
urgest  sice,  wnile  inndo  tiiem  are  everywhere 
forniil  Mnootli  water  and  good  anchorage. 
There  are  several  small  lakes  and  lagoons  in 
wme  of  the  islaxida,  end  all  are  watered  bj 
numerous  streams,  upon  the  banks  of  which, 
or  along  the  shores,  the  inhabitants  reside. — 
There  is  considerable  variety  of  soil,  the  sides 
of  the  mountains  being  frequently  covered 
with  fi  thin  layer  of  light  earth;  the  summits 
of  many  of  tlie  hills  have  a  thick  stratum  of 
red  ochre  or  yellow  marl,  while  the  soil  of  the 
level  tracts  along  the  shores  is  a  ru-h  alluvial 
deposit,  mixed  with  vegetable  mould,  and  is 
exoeedfaigly  fertile.  The  climate  is  bealthj 
and  very  mild,  the  range  of  the  thernrnnefcr 
throughout  the  year  being  inconsiderablt^.  lie- 
ride  the  breadfruit,  these  islands  prodnoe  almost 
every  tropical  vegetable  and  fruit  known  in 
other  parts  of  the  world,  together  with  some 
of  lees  importance  peealiar  to  the  group. 
Many  fruits  and  vegetables  have  been  intro- 
duced from  the  temperate  retpons,  but,  with 
the  exception  of  tbe  orange,  lime,  and  guava, 
they  have  not  succeeded  well.  The  guava 
shrub  was  brought  from  Norfolk  island,  where 
it  had  been  naturalized,  and  has  caused  con- 
siderable change  on  the  low  lands.  For  miles 
the  woodlands  and  bnsh  are  composed  almost 
entirely  of  it,  and  it  hears  a  profusion  of  large 
and  delicious  fruit,  upon  which  pigs  and  cattle 
feed  with  great  avidity.  Garden  produce,  as 
known  to  us,  is  little  cultivated,  and  exceed- 
ingly scarce  and  dear,  and  agriculture  is  not 
well  attended  to.  Pigs,  dog**,  and  rats  wore 
the  only  quadrupeds  found  upon  the  islands  at 
the  time  of  their  discovery ;  bat  all  our  domes* 
tic  animals  have  hen  'ntrodneed,  and  with  the 
exception  of  the  sheep  and  rabbit  have  thriven 
remarkablj  well.  Horned  oattle  are  abundant 
upim  some  of  the  islandi*.  There  are  several 
varieties  of  birds  on  this  group,  and  some  of 
them  are  Tery  nmnerons.  There  are  nnmbem 
of  aqnatie  fowl;  the  albatross,  tropic  birds,  and 
petrel  are  found  on  all  the  islands ;  herons  and 
wild  ducks  frequent  the  lakes  and  lagoons ;  and 
there  are  several  kinds  of  birds  of  prey,  wood- 
peckers, and  small  paroquets  of  rich  and  splen- 
did plumage.  Domestic  fowl  are  abundant, 
and  were  upon  the  group  at  the  time  it  was 
discovered. — The  natives  belong  evidently  to 
the  Malay  race,  and  are  genoradly  above  tiie 
middle  stotnre.  Their  countenanoea  are  open 
and  prepoHeaaiDg,  though  ^eir  Ibaturea  are 


bold  and  sametimes  promiBfloi.   ThtSr  eoaa- 

plexion  is  olive  or  reddish  bro«m,  but  there  art 
great  varieties  of  shades.    Tbe  apy>earaiieo  of 
the  men  is  vigorous  and  graceful,  aiul  Uidx 
behavior  afiGible  and  courteous.    In  th«^  di»> 
positions  they  seem  to  fie  candid ;  have  a  ^pm* 
deal  of  cariosity,  ingenuity,  and  imitation  ;  arjl 
are  fonad  to  pOMsas  very  creditable  nmntal  capa- 
bilities.  The  cnrtom  of  tattooing  their  bo^et 
is  now  rarely  practised.  The  native  costoas 
has  been  altofether  abandoned  for  6nmn  besr- 
inp  Bome  resemblance  to  thrr-e  worn  by  civil- 
ized nations.  Shoes  and  stockings  are  rarab 
worn,  and  many  have  no  eovering  to  tlie  baac 
The  children  go  entirely  naked  till  they  art  S 
or  4  jean  old,  and  are  remarkaUjr  healthy  §sA 
aotiTe.— "nie  natSve  maDnfiMst&ree  lunre  been 
entirely  superseded  by  imported  poods.  Th« 
commerce  of  the  Bociety  islands  is  trifling.  Tbe 
chief  intercourse  is  carried  on  with  Valpar^so^ 
Sydney,  and  San  Francisco,  and  the  domestk 
exports  of  the  group  conrfst  prineip.<illT  of 
oranges,  small  quantities  of  cocoanut  oil,*  ubJ 
arrowroot.   Daring  the  first  7  months  of  18M^ 
75  vc'^sels,  of  an  aggregat*^  of  r>,945  tons, 
rived  at  Tahiti,  and  85  sailed,  of  an  a^gr&^aa 
of  8,210  tons.  The  Talne  of  the  imports  vai 
f  ?^0T>f1RT,  nnd  of  the  exports  $32 4.«>58.  of  which 
only  $02,818  worth  was  domestic  prodoMi 
There  are  only  a  few  ports  thxooi^oat  4e 
group  at  which  foreign  Te-^rl^;  arc  permltt^ 
to  anchor,  and  maoy  obbtacles  are  thrown  ia 
the  way  of  traaers.~Tne  Spaniards  lay  ofadma* 
the  discovery  of  Taliiti,  the  chief  island  of  this 
group,  so  early  as  1606;  but  it  is  generally 
supnosed  that  i^btkt  cBsooverydid  not  bdon; 
to  the  Society  i>lands.    Oapt  Wallifl,  in  a  Brit- 
ish ship  sent  to  make  discoveries  in  tbe  Souti 
sea,  reached  Tahiti  in  17G7,  and  naxued  it  Kic; 
George's  island.  Bongainville  touched  at  it 
the  year  following;  and  Capt.  Cook  reache^l  iS 
in  170U.   During  Cook's  stay  at  Tahiti  he  dis- 
covered most  of  the  islands  bi  11m  N.  W.  elaa> 
ter,  and  gave  to  the  whole  group  the  naroo  cf 
Society  islands,  in  honor  of  the  royal  socie^ 
of  London.  The  Spaniards  attempted  to  eele- 
ni7i^  Tahiti  in  1772  '4;         about  that  iUie 
Oook  visited  the  group  a  second  time,  and  agaia 
«k  his  last  voyage  in  1^7,  wbcn  be  fomA  a 
honso  and  the  cross,  which  the  Spani^irds  bad 
erected,  carefolly  jHP^rved  bv  the  natires. 
After  laiis  11  years  passed  wWiont  any  com- 
munication between  the  Society  islands  and 
the  rest  of  the  world,  when  the  Bounty  arnred 
to  transport  plants  of  the  breadfruit  tr«e  to 
the  British  West  India  islanda.   All  theee  vof- 
ngci  excited  great  interest  in  England,  and 
the  result  was  the  formation  of  the  I^ndoe 
missionary  society,  which  fitted  out  a  ship 
to  carry  missionaries*  into  tlie  islands  of  the 
Pacific.    This  vessel  arrived  at  Tahiti  ear^y 
in  1797.    For  19  years  the  labors  of  As 
missionaries  were  fruitless,  and  they  wpro 
even  treated  with  contempt,  till  Pomare  iL 
embraced  Christianity  in  1816.  Pcnare  disd 
in  1881,  and  dniing  the  xninaiity  of  Ma  aos 
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the  miaBionarieft  aoirairtd  great  inflnenca ;  twt 
tb«  MB  having  drao  befbro  lid  alteiMd  min- 

bcKxl.  be  WM  sacceedfd  hy  tlie  present  queen 
Aimif  or  Pomare,  the  Utt«r  being  ih»  «ir- 
MOM  of  the  n%niiifr  familj.  fVom  the 
version  of  Pomare  II.  the  power  of  the  mis- 
rioaeries  oontumed  inoreudng ,  till  about  20 
tfo  it  beeone  dl  b«t  paramoimt  at  Ta- 
hiti. The  success  of  the  French  Catholic  mis- 
■iocia  on  the  islancU  to  the  £.  indnced  two 
pflcato  and  another  indtridoal  to  come  to  Ta- 
biti  in  order  to  ettfablwh  their  £utb  in  the  So- 
defy  island*.  The  English  missionaries  fiercely 
opposed  thi-S  aad  the  3  persons  ■were  forciuly 
deported.  This  itap  draw  down  the  Tengeanoe 
of  the  yrench  trorerament.  and  a  fri^te  waB 
e^it  to  dcnmad  lil>ert/  for  all  Frencli  subjecta, 
and  $2,000  as  the  expenses  of  the  voyage  to 
Franco  of  the  erpelled  miasionaries.  After 
various  controversies,  and  the  arrival  of  a 
werfal  fleet,  a  itrong  force  landed  on  Tahiti 
1S44,  and  hanled  down  Pomarc's  standard 
•ad  hoitited  the  French  liag,  taking  pos&essioQ 
In  the  n^BM  of  Loai>  Philippe.  The  queen 
made  her  escape  to  a  neipjhboring  L<land,  and 
aerial  skmniahea  afterward  took  place  be- 
tween the  natbae  and  the  iovaders;  hot  in  a 
few  weeks  the  French  power  was  completely 
catabliabed  in  Tahiti  Poxnare  was  recalled 
fironi  her  retreait,  and  a  tieal^  entned  faito,  b^ 
■which  she  was  restored  to  authority,  and  the 
whole  of  her  dominiona  placed  under  the  pro- 
feedfla  oif  llnmee.  la  i«ality  this  protection  is 
but  a  name,  and  the  French  I'  .w.  r  is  as  abso- 
lute in  the  Society  ialanda  as  in  any  other  part 
of  the  empire.  Capt.  Cook,  from  the  crowds 
which  collected  on  the  coast,  f^upposed  the 
population  of  Tahiti  to  be  80,(KK);  but  the  first 
missionaries  estimated  it,  along  with  that  of 
the  neighboring  island  of  Eimoo,  at  10,000 
ermh.  Tlie  entire  population  of  the>e  two  hil- 
aodd  i^  now  only  about  2,000,  {  having  been  cut 
ctt  hf  venereal  disease,  small  pox,  meiwlef,  fnd 
mm.  The  social  condition  of  this  remnant  is 
improved  by  the  labors  of  the  missionaries,  but 
their  moral  condoet  fa  atiU  very  irregular. 

SOCIKrS.  L.«urs,  sn  It  dian  theological 
wiiter  of  the  noble  house  of  the  Sosurini,  bom 
in  Senna  fai  1526,  died  in  ZQricb.  Mur.  h  16, 
1562.  The  studies  in  theolo^ry  to  which  his 
tastes  indined  him  early  led  him  to  doubt  ^me 
of  tiU  Ihodaroental  dootrinea  of  the  popular 
creed,  e-j-ecially  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinitr. 
The  inoonvenienoe  to  which  be  was  subjected 
by  the  proftaskm  of  aoeptiea!  ophdooe^  and  e 
desire  to  kn<>w  person;ilfy  the  leading  reform- 
era,  led  him,  after  varioos  travelsi  to  a  residence 
first  in  fiwitrariaad,  then  in  Gemumy,  and 
finally  in  Poland,  where  he  found  many  iH>r5ons 
who  were  in  sympathy  with  his  views.  In 
WHtMibei^  he  gained  dielKaiidahip  <^KeUnch- 
thon  ;  and  in  dtncva  not  cmly  had  an  advi.<;er 
in  Calvin,  but  was  warmly  recommended  by 
the  Swiss  reformer  to  Prince  Radziwill  of  Po- 
land. This  favor  of  the  reformers  w§b  with- 
dnwn  when  hia  peoaliar  dootnnea  wero  die- 


oovered.  His  laat  abode  was  at  ZOrich  i& 
Switierlaod.  He  waa  an  neeomplWied  eohohr 

!n  the  oriental  tongues,  an  acute  critic  of  the 
Scriptures,  an  able  dispntant,  and  fearless  in 
Us  spirit  Of  inauiry.  His  ]  >  rope  rt  y  and  his 
were  bequeatned  to  hi^-  nephew.— Faustts, 
nephew  of  the  preceding,  bora  in  Sienna  in 
Dec  1589,  died  near  Cra<»w  in  the  latter  part 
of  1604.  He  had  by  his  sceptical  spirit  early 
made  him^lf  obnoxious  to  the  authoritits  of 
tlie  church,  and  was  at  the  a^'  of  20  compvUed 
to  seek  safety  abroad.  THiile  residing  at  Lyons 
he  learned  the  death  of  his  uncle,  and  w*.  nt  to 
Zuiicii  to  t-ecure  his  inljcritance,  with  which 
he  returned  to  Italy.  Finding  a  {latrom  in 
Frances^^^o  de'  Mt-dici,  prand  diike  of  Tuscany, 
he  was  for  12  years  an  attendant  u)K*n  the  lux- 
urious court  of  FloraBoe,  sharing  in  its  dissipa- 
tions. At  last,  weary  of  this  useles?"  life,  he 
resolved  to  be  a  religious  refoimer,  and  lo  prop- 
agate those  opinions  of  hia  mele  wUch  he  had 
learned  to  rep-srd  as  the  essence  of  saving 
truth.  In  157-1  he  took  up  hb  residence 
Bead,  aid  boriad  himself  in  elaborating  into  a 
pyitem  the  scattered  hints  and  views  in  the 
writings  of  Lselins.  Three  years  later  he  ap- 
Mttradin  open  debate,  Tnaintafaifny  that  the 
Trinity  was  a  pruran  doctrine,  and  that  Christ 
was  a  created  aiui  inferior  being.  This  bold- 
nesB,  while  it  made  him  unpopuhr  with  the 
Swl^s  church,  gave  him  fame  abroad.  Tie  was 
called  to  TranOTlvaoia  (where  the  eloouent 
phytMatt  Bbndrata  had  dnAdr  eBtaUithed 
many  TTnitarian  churches'),  to  u>e  his  influence 
in  opposition  to  Davidis,  who  had  taken  the  ex- 
treme ground  that  all  worship  paid  to  Christ  was 
needless  and  idolatrous.  His  efforts  here  being 
unsuccessful,  he  passed  into  Poland,  where  the 
Anti-Trinitarian  party  had  alresdy  gained  a 
strong  foothold.  But  his  moderate  opinions 
made  htm  here  unpopular,  and  he  was  coldly 
received.  Afler  4  years  of  readence  in  Cra- 
eow,  embittered  by  anapicioii,  reproach,  and 
persccntion.  his  mnrrince  with  the  daufrhterof 
a  nobleman  in  tiic  neighborhood  tic«mt:d  to 
revive  his  hope  and  ^to  Mm  new  inllneneai. 
He  found  by  tliis  a  coTnfortf^^^•  home,  and 
made  proselytes  Irom  the  noble  and  wealthy 
classes.  But  the  death  of  his  wife  and  her 
father  deprived  him  of  his  place  rf  retreat; 
siokneas  came  to  prostrate  his  mind  and  body ; 
hia  landa  In  Italy  were  oonfiscated,  and  his  in- 
come from  that  source  cut  off :  at  one  time  he 
was  assailed  by  a  mob,  dragged  into  the  street 
from  a  aide  lied,  and  exposed  in  the  market 
place ;  his  furniture  was  broken  and  his  "MSS. 
were  destroyed ;  and  wh^  at  the  dose  of  the 
year  1604v  deaUi  eaane  to  him  in  a  amaOyinage 
near  Cracow,  he  weh  omed  it  as  a  relief  fi'om 
misery.  Through  the  daughter  that  aarnved 
him.  Fanrtm  Sodnm  ia  the  anoeator  of  many 
of  the  most  eminent  families  in  Poland.  Ilis 
works,  contained  in  the  first  two  volumes  of 
the  Fratret  PoUmi,  consist  of  theological  tracts, 
expositions  of  Scripture,  and  p-  b  mical  trea- 
tieai^  with  a  gnat  anmber  of  kttenw  JUaj 
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of  Tiis  unpnblislied  letters  are  in  the  library 
of  Sienna. — ^Thougli  Soctnufl  was  the  founder 
of  a  school  in  theology,  his  inflaence  was  rath- 
er nopatiro  than  positive,  mid  his  fame  came 
firinn  what  ho  denied  more  than  from  what  he 
■isertod.  He  Aonied  the  Trinity,  the  deitj  of 
Christ,  the  ])orsona!ity  of  the  tlovil,  the  nntivo 
and  total  depravity  of  man,  the  vicarioas 
atonement,  and  the  eternity  of  pnnishment 
Hb  theory  was  that  Christ  was  a  man  divinely 
commissioned,  who  had  no  cxiatenco  before 
ho  was  conceived  by  the  Vii^in  Mary ;  that 
human  sin  was  the  imitation  of  Adam's  sin, 
and  that  human  salvation  was  the  imitation 
and  adoption  of.Christ's  virtue  ;  tliat  the  Bible 
was  to  bo  interpreted  by  human  reason,  and 
that  its  metaphors  were  not  to  bo  taken  liter- 
allv.  IIo  professed  great  reverence  for  the 
Scriptnres  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Tusta- 
ments.  and  for  Clirir^t  as  the  messenger  of  the 
Father  sent  to  reconcile  man  to  God.  The  per- 
sonal morality  of  Fanstoa  Sootons  was  pure,  and 
no  serious  chartre  -was  made  njrninst  his  char- 
acter as  a  man.  His  learning  was  less  exten- 
sive than  that  of  hts  nnde,  yet  be  was  expert 
in  the  oripriiial  ton^ruos  of  the  Bible  and  well 
acquainted  with  the  works  of  the  Christian 
fathers.— The  name  Sodnian,  wMeh  b  often 
given  to  those  who  hold  Uuitarijm  opinions  as 
a  term  of  reproach,  was  for  a  century  the  hon- 
orable designation  of  a  poworftil  and  numerous 
religious  body  in  Poland,  Hongary,  and  Tran- 
sylvania. It  was  only  the  union  of  the  secular 
and  ecclesiastical  force  that  succeeded  in  break- 
ing np  and  dii^pers'mg  the  Socinian  party  in 
Pohmd  ;  and  the  Racovian  catechism,  compiled 
mainly  from  the  writings  of  Suoinus,  is  still  the 
text  book  of  faith  and  worship  in  many  Hun- 
garian and  Transylvanian  churches.  The  opin- 
ions of  Socinus  are  professed  still  by  churches 
In  Holland,  Switscnund,  Great  Britain,  and  the 
United  States.— The  life  of  Lfelius  Socinus  was 
written  in  Latin  by  Christian  F.  lllgen  (8vo., 
Leipsic,  1814),  who  also  published  in  188(1  S 
parts  of  another  work  in  <juarto.  entitled  .%m- 
bola  ad  Vitam  et  Doctrinam  Latlii  Socini  U- 
luttrandum.  The  life  of  Faustos  Bocinns  was 
written  by  the  Pole  Przypkovius,  and  by  the 
Rev.  Joshua  Toulmin  (8vo.,  London,  1777).  His 
works  are  collected  in  the  first  two  volumes  of 
the  Bihliotheea,  Fratrum  Polonorum. 

SOCK  n.at.  socnis),  a  kind  of  low  shoo  or 
slipper  without  fastenings,  worn  by  liomau 
eomle  actors,  and  hence  metaphorically  applied 
to  comedy  itself,  as  in  the  eiprea^on**JonBon*8 
learned  sock.^' 

8OCONUB0O,  a  Ifexleaii  provinee,  depen- 
dent on  the  stnto  of  Chiapas,  lyinf?  nn  the 
Pacilic  ocean,  between  lat.  15"  and  16"  N., 
Ad  long.  92*  80'  and  98*  80*  W. ;  area  abont 
2,400  8i|.  m.  Its  population  is  small,  prob- 
ably not  exceeding  20,000.  It  ia  very  fer- 
tile, and  celebrated  for  its  cacao.  Under  the 
Spanidi  rale  the  entire  crop  was  a  monopoly 
of  the  crown,  and  taken  to  Spain.  The  prov- 
ince is  without  good  ports,  and  has  a  very 


limited  commerce,  its  trade  boinf:  chiefly  con- 
fined to  an  e:<Lchange  of  cacao  for  otlicr  com- 
modiftleB  with  the  nei^boting  depart  uienta  of 
Guatemala. — Soconusco  ffirmerlv  belonged  to 
the  captain-generalcy  of  Guatemala,  and  was 
embraced  in  the  republic  of  Central  Ajneriea, 
Duriny  the  political  troubles  of  the  repnMi.:  H 
was  occupied  by  a  Mexican  foroe,  and  its  po*- 
sesriim  afterwara  beoame  a  anbtect  of  diipatt 
between  Mexico  and  Gu.ntemala,  until  1855, 
when  the  latter  relinquished  its  pretenaioDa  to 
sovereignty  for  a  pecuniary  ooniraeration. 

80C6RR0,  a  central  co.  of  New  Mexioo, 
bounded  E.  by  Texas,  B.  in  part  by  the  Rio 
Gila,  separating  it  from  Ari2ona,  and  W.  by  the 
Cdoraaov  separating  it  from  California,  and  in- 
tersected by  the  Rio  Verd<\  Rio  Grande  del 
Norte,  and  Rio  Pecos ;  area,  over  30,000  sq.  m.; 
pop.  in  1860,  6,787.  There  are  numerous  f«r^ 
tilo  valleys  alon^r  the  stream?,  but  the  greater 

Sart  of  the  county  is  mountainous  and  nnpro- 
nctive.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Sierra  Madr* 
and  other  inonntain  ranges.  Gidd,  iron,  and 
other  minerals  are  found.   Capital,  Socorro. 

80C0TR  A,  an  island  in  the  mdisn  ocean,  be^ 
lonirinf;  to  the  imam  of  Muscat,  about  130  ixE. 
2s'.  £.  from  Cape  Guardafoi,  the  eastern  extreot* 
ity  of  AfHca ;  length  abont  *10  nL,  breadth  ft 
m.;  area  estimated  at  1,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  ah  >  .* 
4,000.  Tamariuda,  the  capital,  is  situated  in  lat. 
1 2°  89'  N.,  long.  54*  1'  E.  The  surface  is  gener- 
ally  elevated  about  800  feet  above  the  sea,  aal 
the  shores  are  bold.  Toward  the  N.  there  is  a 
ridge  of  mountains  with  several  pcakii  rising  to 
the  hMf^t  of  5,000  feet.  There  are  some  snuJI 
streams,  and  where  there  is  snflScient  iiioi>tnr? 
vegetation  is  remarkably  luxuriant.  Date  trees 
and  ootton  are  eultivated ;  but  the  prodoctieiis 
for  which  Socotra  is  parficnlarly  faraaus  ars 
aloes  and  the  gum  of  the  dragon's  blood  tree, 
both  of  which  are  said  to  be  the  finest  in  tiie 
world.  Camel-:,  horned  cattle,  sheep,  i-ijes, 
and  goats  are  reared.  There  ia  some  trads 
carried  on  with  Mtnoat. 

SOCRATES,  a  Greek  philosopher,  bom  in 
Athens  in  469,  died  there  in  899  B.  C.   The  soa 
of  Sophroniscus,  a  sculptor,  and  of  Phsonarete, 
a  midwife,  he  was  of  humble  rank  and  always 
poor.    IIo  was  trained  in  hif  father'.',  art.  i^nJ 
tradition  abcribed  to  his  chisel  3  draped  tigur«is 
of  the  Qraces  which  in  the  time  of  Paosaaiss 
were  shown  on  the  acro[)(>lis.    There  iji  no  au- 
thoritatire  indication  of  hi^  skill  in  sculj  -t  ure,  of 
the  time  when  he  abandoned  this  art  for  the 
profession  of  public  teacher,  nor  of  hi>  antere- 
dent  studies.   Of  the  ancient  btatcments  that 
he  was  a  disciple  of  Anaxagoras  or  of  Arche- 
laus,  the  first  is  disproved,  and  the  second  is 
improbable.  Ue  called  himself  self-taught,  and 
reierred  his  knowledge  sometimes  to  boofci^ 
hut  more  fre(jnenfly  to  intercour.<e  with  di-tin- 
goished  men  m  that  culminating  period  of  Atlte* 
nian  patriotism  and  cnltore.  Thongh  tra^tioB- 
ally  represented  as  an  old,  bald  headed  man,  it 
is  probable  that  his  extraordinary  peculiarities 
were  early  manifested,  and  it  is  certain  that  he 
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 I  imom  both  among  wits  and  the  powolace  the  order.  £nirage<l  as  a  ndssioiuiT  in  the  8er> 

in  4Xtt  wbcn  fh«  <*CIonds**  of  jbvtophaiiea  yles  of  i^oeophy,  he  wis  winsd  from  par« 

was  fir^t  exhibited.  Plato,  Xenophon,  and  ticipaiing  in  public  aiTairs  bran  internal  voice, 
Aristophsnes  offer  different  phases  and  esti-  an  authontatiTo  lientor,  a  divine  orsole,  which 
mates  of  his  pbflosoph  j,  bnt  ogrve  in  the  oa(-  he  prof(d»sed  to  besr  from  childhood  in  ue  wtj 
line  of  Lis  p^T-onal  qiudiiios  and  Iiabita.  "With  of  restraint,  but  ik  vor  in  the  way  of  instigation, 
remarkable  physical  strength  and  endorance,  and  which  he  was  accnstomed  to  speak  of  fa> 
be  trained  hnnself  to  ooene  fkre,  scanty  cloA-  miliarly  and  to  obey  implicitly.  This  demon  or 
ing.  bare  feet,  and  indifference  to  heat  or  culd,  poiiius  of  Socrates,  wliirh  was  not  nersonified 
aiminc  thm  to  reduce  the  number  of  his  wants,  by  himself,  was  regarded  by  Plutarch  as  an  in- 
aa  a  disttuil  approach  to  the  perfection  of  the  tennediate  being  between  gods  and  men,  by 
cods,  who  want  nothing.  With  flat  noae^  thick  the  fathers  of  the  church  n-  a  deril,  by  Le  Clero 
up*.  proTninent  eye-?.  b;dd  pato,  s-^uat  figure,  a?  one  of  the  f:dlen  angels,  by  Ficino  caid  Da- 
aiiJ  un^aiuly  gait,  he  wandered  about  the  cier  as  a  good  angel,  and  by  Liter  writers  as  a 
atreetsof  Athens,  stamdittg  motionless  for  boors  personification  of  conscience,  or  practical  in** 
in  meditation,  and  charming  all  cl:i«««e«  and  stinct,  or  indiridcal  tact.  Nor  was  this  the 
ages  by  hb  conversation,  so  that  AleibiudLS  (in  only  way  in  which  he  received  the  special  man- 
Ilato^s  jSjjrMpoMum)  likened  him  to  an  nncouth-  dates  of  the  gods.  By  di\'ination8,  dreains,  and 
Ir  sculptured  Silenus  contniinng  within  the  oracular  intimations,  he  hvlitved  hh  pernliar 
images  of  the  gods,  and  declared  that  "aii  he  mission  to  be  imposed  up4.>n  him;  and  when 
talks,  the  heaits  of  all  who  hear  leap  np  and  the  Pythian  priesteia  pronoun  red  ]  dm  to  be  the 
tLcir  tears  are  ponred  ont."'  With  naturally  wl>est  of  nun.  lic  w.is  perplexed  bLtwcon  the 
Lmp^iuous  sppetite.H,  of  au  irascible  temper,  he  decision  v(  ;.u  authority  which  ho  de^uied  in- 
bas  yet  been  called  the  most  illustnona  exam-  fallible  uud  his  own  estimate  that  he  had  no 
pie  in  hist.:)ry  of  the  moral  conscience,  and  tho  wisilom  wliat-ocvcr  on  any  fr.bject.  Witli  tliis 
cre«tor  of  moral  science :  but,  though  a  sage  divine  sanction,  he  struck  out  the  original  path 
and  a  martyr,  be  was  wboDy  removed  from  of  an  indiscriminate  publio  talkv  for  the  sake 
the  pl<x>m  and  constraint  of  ascoticisnii,  creni-  of  instmction.  His  di-intcrc>tednc->,  poverty, 
plified  the  finest  Athenian  social  culture,  was  temperance,  easy  ali'ability,  and  unrivalled  sa- 
a  witty  as  wdl  at  seriooa  disputant,  and  on  fee-  gacUy,  as  well  as  bis  jdanrible  and  eaptiratinf 
tive  occL-ion*  wonld  drink  naore  wine  than  any  vuicu  and  mariner.  c<  mnu  nilcdM^convcr-ation. 
4Hher  guest  without  being  overcome.  1  ew  He  spent  the  trhole  day  in  public,  in  the  walks, 
cTMits  of  Ilia  fife  are  recorded.  Of  bis  wife  tbe  gymnasia,  the  sdiools,  the  porticos,  tb» 
X.mtippe,  all  that  has  ]ia^^ed  into  hi-tory  is  workshops,  the  market  piat  e  at  the  hour  when 
that  aho  bore  him  3  sons,  that  she  had  a  most  it  was  most  crowded,  calking  with  everj  one 
Tiolent  temper,  and  that  lie  marrted  and  en>  witboitt  &tinction  of  age,  sex,  rank,  w  eon* 
dured  Ikt  for  j^If  discipline.  TTc  w:l';  an  entliu-  dition,  difcussing  with  j-olitician!-.  sophi-t.^ 
siastic  lover  of  the  city,  within  which  alone  military  men,  artists,  and  ambitions  youths, 
he  found  instruction,  and  beyond  Ae  walls  of  eager  to  get  self-knowledge  and  to  awaken  tbe 
which  he  never  went,  except  once  to  a  public  mural  consciou-nc?-,  strivin;.*  to  win  now  Alci- 
fe<tival,  and  again  to  serve  as  hophte  at  the  blades  and  now  Iheodota  to  virtue,  never  ao- 
battle  of  Potidaea,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Pelo-  cepting  money  in  return  for  wisdom,  attracting 
ponnesian  straggle,  and  at  Delitmi  and  Amphi-  Ibteners  during  his  later  years  even  from  the 
polls  (424  B.  C).  At  Potidii^a  he  went  barefoot  remoter  cities  of  Greece,  bnt  founding  no  school, 
over  ice  and  mow,  surpai.i.i-d  all  otlier  ?<ddier9  teaching  in  no  tiied  place,  and  writing  no  books, 
first  in  the  olieerfol  endurance  of  hunger  and  Hb  cn^m  waa  by  systematic  cross  examinn> 
then  in  tlie  apparent  enjoyment  of  plenty,  and  tion  to  convict  every  distiiipui^-hed  m.an  whom 
aav -d  tlie  life  of  Alcibiades,  to  whoni,  iu.<tead  he  mci  uf  i;;norance.  Thu^,  after  hearing  the 
of  himself,  his  ow  : I  :  uei^t  oCDsed  tiio  vdM  of  orscular  eulogy  fix)m  Delphi,  as  reported  bj 
T^.-r to  be  awarded.  Ili-  oompo^nre andnrave-  Plato  in  his  '*  Apoloj/y.''  he  >c-t  out  to  examine 
ry  were  alike  distiDguishvd  at  I>«:lium  and  Am*  the  men  whom  he  dveued  wiser  than  himselfl 
fdiipolis.  Hetooght  infioeoce  neither  as  a  gen-  The  pcJitidanH.  tbe  poets,  and  the  arttfi<^ra 
oral  nor  statesman,  and  once  only  discharged  were  in  turn  affronted  as  he  attemiited  to  de- 
ft political  office.  In  406  he  was  one  of  tho  monstrato  their  conceit  of  knowledge  without 
S  prytan^  of  tbe  senate,  wben  tho  illegal  sen-  tta  reaBty*  thdr  aldll  without  wisdom.  His 
ten  ^e  of  death  wa?  proposed  against  the  victors  irony,  or  assumption  of  the  character  of  an  ig- 
of  Arginoas ;  and  he  alone  obstinately  persist-  norant  learner,  till  he  involved  ids  op^nent  in 
•d  in  bia  ptotest,  despite  tbe  menaeee  of  tlie  contradietory  answm,  added  zest  to  ha  discus- 
people  and  tho  assembly,  so  that  tbe  remaining  sions  amon;;  the  nflmrally  diah cf ic  Greeks.  But 
pfytaDes  were  obliged  to  pat  the  question  with-  he  differed  from  the  sophists,  though  he  was 
oat  bis  conenrrenoe.  He  toon  after  bad  ooea-  tidiealedaa  tbe  ehlef  of  tli^  In  Aat,  whether 
slon  to  sh"W  that  he  could  defy  tyrants  (ka  well  perious  orhimornus,  he  was  ever  seeking  a  po»- 
as  the  populace.  He  was  summoned  bj  the  tive  ba&b  for  truth,  while  they  for  the  most 
Thirty,  with  4  other  citizens,  to  proceed  to  8»>  part  denied  the  posriUlity  of  tratb,  and  oonU 
lamis  and  bring  back  Leon  to  pnni.-lmient ;  and  ply  the  s'-pLi-tical  art -vvltli  entire  indifference 
bo  again  alone  refiised,  while  the  others  obeyed  to  it.  In  his  conceptioa,  virtue  was  as  intelleo- 
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toal  as  vice,  and  lie  lot  slip  no  opportunity  to 
engage  with  tho  masters  of  sopbuby,  to  follow 
them  through  tlieir  gubtleties,  to  Tinravel  their 
^ptioufl  inquiries,  and  to  wield  the  weapons 
of  rbetorloat  adroitnefls  in  the  Interest  of  trath. 
Moreover,  while  lio  exertc-d  n  commanding  in- 
fluence among  joung  men,  ho  exhibited  undis* 
gnised  contempt  for  the  rulers,  proclaiming  tbt^ 
govcrninont  was  a  most  difficult  science,  and 
that  men.  who  wouU?  not  trust  themselves  in 
a  ship  without  an  experienced  pilot,  not  only 
trusted  themselves  in  a  state  with  untried  ra- 
lers,  but  even  sought  to  become  rulers  them- 
eelves.  He  thus  made  tho  formidable  enmities 
to  which  be  fell  a  rictim.  Attached  to  none 
of  tho  political  parties,  ridiculed  in  turn  as  A 
buffoon  and  as  a  moral  corrupter,  at  onoe  the 
butt  of  the  wit  Arii^ophanes  and  the  spedal 
object  of  the  bate  of  the  Thirty,  especially  odi- 
ous from  his  intimate  connection  with  Critias 
and  Alcibiades,  only  a  pretext  was  wanted  to 
brmg  npon  him  all  the  vengeance  of  power. 
This  pretext  was  found  in  a  charge  of  impiety, 
Grotc  atlirms  that  Athens  was  the  only  city  in 
tho  ancient  world  where  a  orOBs-examining 
miAsionary  conld  so  long  have  exercised  his 
•  calling  with  safety  and  impunity,  and  there- 
fore extols  the  intellectnal  mquisitiTeness  and 
freedom  of  tlie  a-i^e.  But  at  Icncrth  an  orator 
named  Lycon  and  a  poet  named  Mcletus  united 
with  the  demagogue  Anytos  in  impeaching 
him  for  despi^inq:  tho  tutelary  national  gods, 
for  introducing  another  new  divinity,  and  also 
for  corrupting  the  youth.  The  charges  were 
n  {wetenoe  to  gratify  private  spite,  which  how« 
ever  was  sure  of  a  wide  sympathy.  Tho  details 
of  the  accusers  were  that  he  worshipiied  a  do- 
mon  nil  known  to  the  mythology,  that  he  con- 
temned the  existing  political  constitution  by 
ridiculing  the  practice  of  choosing  archons  hj 
lot,  that  be  taught  young  men  the  habit  of  de- 

Sreciating  the  entire  mode  of  life  of  their  fi- 
lers, and  that  he  quoted  and  perverted  paa- 
miges  (torn  the  poems  of  Hbiner  and  Hesiod  to 
favor  ari-^tocratic  doclrines.  Tie  a[)proached  his 
trial  with  no  expectation  of  acquittal,  though 
he  had  always  obeyed  the  laws,  and  even  in  re- 
ligious opinions  wa<^  identified  with  the  public 
mind  of  Athens.  lie  commented  upon  all  tho 
imputations,  and  denied  some.  lie  mentioned 
bis  blameless  life,  his  divine  commission,  and 
the  consequent  antipathies  which  ho  aroused, 
refuted  tho  charge  of  irreligion,  maintained  a 
ealm,  brave,  and  rather  haughty  bearing,  andde< 
clared  his  soli -ittide  rather  for  tho  good  repute 
of  the  AUicnions  than  for  himself.  He  heard 
without  snrprise-the  sentence  of  oondemnalionj 
and  w;i3  astonished  that  the  verdict  was  passed 
by  a  miyority  of  only  5  or  6  in  the  Athenian  di- 
castory  of  507  members.  It  \s  probable  that  the 
prosecution  was  designed  rather  to  humble  than 
to  destroy  the  aristocratic  philosopher;  Xeno- 
phon  atHnns  that  the  defiant  and  fearless  tone 
of  bis  defence  was  the  direct  cause  of  his  oon- 
dcmnatlnn  ;  and  it  i^  certain  thai  tlic  capital 
sentence  which  followed  it  was  tho  consequence 


of  bis  disdainful  demeanor.  The  penal^  of 
death  having  been  pronounced,  no  ^eavsd 

himself  satisfied  '  nth  with  his  own  condiMl 
and  with  the  result,  calciUated  that  his  beariof 
on  the  trial  wodd  be  tiie  most  empbatSs  Itmm 

which  he  could  read  to  the  yonth  of  Ath«i& 
and  predicted  that  his  removal  would  be  tht 
rignai  for  nnmeroos  apostolie  eaoeoason.  Ai 
interval  of  80  days  was  allowed  for  the  anntui 
Thcoric  mission  of  tlie  sacred  ship  to  De!.'>j 
which  ho  passed  iu  prison,  with  chains  or:  i  • 
legs,  in  conversation  with  his  frieiuU.  T 
Platonic  didogucs  of  '-Crito*'  and  *-PLr^.J<»" 
are  probably  imitations  or  developuieuLs  of  fca 
last  arguments  on  the  duty  of  obedience  to  the 
laws  and  on  the  grounds  of  immortiility.  in* 
address  to  his  friends,  before  drinking  the  ittil 
hemlock,  closes  tfans ;  **  It  fs  now  time  that  «t 
depart,  I  to  de  ,  ymi  to  live;  but  which  has  tie 
better  destiny  is  unknown  to  all  except  ih>i 
gods."   The  closing  words  of  **Ph8edo"  iw: 
"  Thus  died  the  man,  who,  of  all  with  whom 
we  were  acquainted,  was  in  death  the  noWeai. 
in  life  the  widest  and  most  just."    Hegel  re- 
gards his  death  as  the  tragedy  of  Athens,  tbe 
result  of  a  collision  between  the  ostaMi-lad 
oligarchy  and  the  aristocracy  of  talent ;  bet  wees 
two  opposite  social  tendencies,  tbe  one  ntn 
senting  the  old  Greek  unreflecting  morantr. 
and  tho  other  the  li^  spirit  of  freedom,  sob- 
jectivity,  and  consdons  personality.    Tikere  ii 
no  authority  hut  that  of  Plutarch  for  the  state 
ment  that  the  Athenians  afterward  lamentrd 
his  fate  and  punishi^  his  accusers. — TL«  Meet*- 
rabUia  of  Xenophffli  and  tibe  dialogaea  «f 
Plato  have  been  supposed  to  represent  an  ei&- 
terio  and  an  esoteric  Socrates,  and  it  has  besfi 
a  long  controversy  which  contains  tbe  no^ 
complete  and  true  liistory.    T!io  former  prtv 
fesses  to  record  actual  conversations  held  hj 
hbn,  and  was  designed  m  an  apology ;  tHifls 
the  StKrates  of  tho  latter  is  the  sj>oki's:rm  of 
theories,  which  may  or  may  not  have  been  tiis 
opbiions  of  the  master  as  well  as  the  discipk 
rSut  tlio  two  pictures  thus  presented  are  iBtbe 
main  accordant,  tho  former  giving  pronuufr:-? 
to  the  practical  and  the  latter  to  the  spec;.-*- 
tivo  side  of  his  i)hUosoi)hy,  and  eae*h  snpplyiqg 
the  defects  of  the  otlier.     The  Xenojdi  r^tia 
hero  is  a  religious  and  jfliilanthropic  preceptor; 
the  Platonic  hero  is  a  pldloeopber  and  ^bledS* 
cian  ;  hut  both  agree  in  the  topics  of  di«0Ti3ision. 
which  are  human,  not  physical  or  divine,  a 
their  disleetio  method,  and  in  Uielr  geMnl 
ethical  tendency. — Socrates  njark.«?  the  epoch 
in  Greek  philosophy  when  speculation  turned 
fhwn  physics  to  ethics.   The  problem  of  the 
co.smos,  solved  by  imaginary  theoHest,  bad  b«a 
the  burden  h"  th  of  the  Eleatic  and  the  Ionia 
schools.   During  the  prevalence  of  the  fiophL>- 
tioert  all  the  reigning  contradictory  hyj  .:ho 
f'cs  were  discovered  to  be  alike  prouuiik>.  1 
fantastic.   Tho  subject  seemed  to  Socrates  in 
impenetrable  confomoHf  and  despuring  ofecm- 
pn.^-inp  it  until  some  fundamental  reform,  hi 
declared  tho  secrets  of  nature  to  be  bcjond  ti» 
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liznita  of  attoinablo  scicnrc.     ITorsuking  as 
liO|)el^  the  problem  wiucli  had  occupied  hia 
predMMMBon  lor  two  eoatmiea,  he  direotod  Ut 
attentioill  to  human  relnti<ms,  duties,  nnd  pas- 
BUMiai  to  the  realities  of  Athenian  life.  As- 
tronomj  he  prooonnoed  ft  dirine  mystery,  ge- 
ometry he  valued  only  for  land-meastiring, 
general  physics  ho  discarded  altogether  as  hav- 
ing famished  and  promising  nothing  but  hypo- 
thiotieal,  contrary,  and  useless  reBuTts;  hamAa 
practice  alone,  with  the  knowlodtre  rtuining 
to  it,  was  esteemed  the  proper  subject  of  human 
inrestigation.   This  innovation  was  iinpoitAiiti| 
not  for  what  it  exclnded,  but  for  the  new  phe- 
nomena which  it  admitted  into  the  circle  of 
adcfitifio  inqoiry.    PhiloBopby  wu  brought 
down  fnun  the  heavens  to  the  oartli ;  the  light 
of  specuiation  was  thrown  upon  "  whatever  of 
f^ood  and  eril  has  beAUen  you  in  joor bouse;** 
tlie  problem  of  man  and  nature  was  divided ; 
and  human  dispositions  and  ends  became  a 
Beparate  science.  While  his  aim  wa.s  thus  ethi- 
eaJ,  his  method  markn  the  comraencenMBt  of 
analysis.   To  him  Aristotle  assigns  two  nov- 
elties, inductive  discourses  and  the  definitions 
of  gweral  temw.  **It  may  be  doubted,"  Miys 
Grote,  "  whether  any  one  before  him  ever  used 
the  words  genus  and  species,  originally  mean- 
ing fiuiily  Mid  ibrrn,  in  the  pni1osophi(»l  sense 
DOW  exclusively  api)ropriated  to  them.  Not 
one  of  those  many  names,  called  by  logicians 
xiAmes  of  the  second  intention,  which  imply 
diitiaet  attention  to  various  parts  of  the  lopcal 
proresH,  and  enable  ns  to  consider  nnd  criticize 
iL  in  detail,  then  existed.   All  of  them  grew 
out  of  tiM  schools  of  Pkto^  Aristotlo,  aaof  tho 
snbeeqnent  [ihilo-^ophers,  fo  that  wo  can  thus 
trace  them  iu  their  begiuuing  to  the  common 
root  and  fiUiier,  Socrates.**  Hen  had  always 
reasoned  and  argued,  but  without  analytical 
coDsoioosness,  groaping  their  ideas  with  refer- 
ence rather  to  rhetomal  eflbet  or  emotional 
results  than  to  scientific  generalization  or  de- 
monstration.   Socrates  was  tho  tirst  to  con- 
sciouiily  apply  the  c^ential  features  of  formal 
logbi,  tmting  each  of  the  familiar  worda  desig- 
nating moral  attributes  as  logical  agcrregates, 
distributing  under  them  our  judgmcnt^i  in  par- 
ticnlar  cases,  semtiniaing  the  dialectic  process, 
and  by  crMss-cxamining  and  nietliodi/.ed  disrns- 
sicm  seeliiug  to  systematize  our  knowledge  and 
to  attain  the  hiw  of  life.  The  main  problem 
of  his  philosophy  was  the  nature  of  virtue,  and 
his  fundamental  doctrine  was  that  virtue  is  in- 
teDeotnal,  a  necessary  conso<pienoe  of  knowl- 
edge, wfaUe  vice  is  ignorance,  nnd  akin  t<>  mad- 
ness.  That  a  man  Bhould  know  tlie  furod,  and 
yet  not  do  it,  seemed  to  him  a  logical  impossi- 
bility.   Knowle<lge,  virtue,  and  happiness  he 
held  to  l>e  inseparable.    He  proposeil  well-do- 
ing an  tho  nobleat  human  pursuit,  but  lie  took 
into  view  only  the  intelleotoal  conditions  there- 
of.   ITi^  ultiiu.it.-  y'n'W  of  humnii  litV  wa-^  so- 
Tercly  nractioid,  aud  urged  good  conduct  with 
ntionai  purpose  in  whatever  qiecial  profession 
or  trade  as  tia  highest  dnty.  His  religions 
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doctrines  rulminated  in  the  conception  of  the 
Deity  as  the  author  of  tlie  harmony  of  nature 
and  the  laws  of  morals,  revealed  oidy  in  hIa 
worka.  and  of  the  soul  as  a  divine  and  immor- 
tal bong,  resembling  the  Deity  in  respect  of 
reason  and  fnTirible  energy.— The  most  com- 
plete discussions  concemlog  Socrates  are  in 
general  histories  of  Greece  and  of  philosophy. 
See  also  Wiggcrs,  Sohratet  alt  Mentchy  Burger 
und  Philoaoph  (1811);  Schleiermachcr,  Uther 
den  Wcrth  den  Sokrat€i  aU  Philos>o]thfn  (1814— 
'lo)  ;  Nares,  "An  Essay  on  the  Demon  or  Divi- 
nation of  Socrates*'  (1782) ;  Lelut,  iJu  demon  dt 
Socrate  (ISofi);  nnd  Bendixcn,  Ueber  den  tie/em 
SehrifUinn  det  retolutumdren  Sokrata  und  der 
gmMUken  Atktiur  (1880). 

SODA,  the  oxide  of  sodium,  XaO  ;  chemical 
equivalent  81 ;  specific  gravity  2.805.  It  is  ob- 
tnned  fk«efr«m  water  by  burning  aodiom  at  a 
high  temperatare,  or  by  treating  28  parts  (one 
atom)  of  sodium  with  40  parts  (one  atom)  of 
hydrate  of  soda.  It  is  a  grayish  white  solid^ 
fusing  at  a  red  heat,  Tolatile  with  difficulty, 
and  having  an  intense  affinity  for  water,  with 
which  it  combines  with  great  evolution  of  heat. 
It  combines  with  ad£  with  great  energy, 
thougli  its  affinities  are  Fomcwhat  weaker  than 
those  of  potash.  Its  salts  are  all  colorless,  on- 
lese  the  add  itself  is  colored,  are  neariy  all 
readily  soluble  in  water,  and  are  more  di5j»osed 
tlian  those  of  potadi  to  unite  with  a  large 
quantity  of  water  of  crystallization  and  be* 
come  cffiorescent.  The  only  reagent  which  is 
generally  available  for  distingtii»ning  its  salts 
from  those  of  the  otlier  alkalies  is  a  solution  of 
antimoniate  of  potash,  which  gives  a  white  pre- 
cij)itate  even  in  dilute  solutions.  Another  ex- 
cellent test,  as  noticed  below,  is  the  periodate 
of  potash.  When  aoda  salts  are  heated  in  the 
blowpipe  flame,  or  when  alcohol  containing 
them  is  burned,  the  fiame  has  a  strong  yellow 
fwior,  not  destroyed  even  when  these  are  mixed 
wtkhSO  or  30  times  their  weight  of  potash  salts. 
Soda  Mdts  of  nearly  every  inorganic  and  of 
most  of  the  organio  acids  are  known ;  and  there 
also  exi^t  many  doable  salts,  witli  the  oxides 
of  nearly  all  the  metals. — Tlydrated  or  caustio 
soda  (NaU  ilO>  is  a  white,  brittle  substance, 
fusible  below  redness,  containing  22.4  peromti 
of  water.  It  is  obtained  by  decomposing  a  so- 
lution of  carbonate  of  soda  by  lime,  decanting 
the  solntion,  and  evaporating  to  dryness,  or  by 
treating  a  soluti(m  of  sulphate  of  soda  with 
baryta  water,  and  evaporating  the  solution. 
The  mannfiustare  aa  eondneted  on  a  large  scale 
wiU  he  described  witJi  tliat  of  tho  carbonate. 
The  following  table  shows  the  percentage  of 
anliydrous  soda  in  solutions  of  given  si)ecifio 
gravitiea.  A  solution  saturated  at  commofi 
temperatures  contains  86.8  per  cent. 
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The  salta  of  soda  are  so  nnmeroos,  that  only  Window  and  plate  glass  are  principaTlj  ooa- 
thoso  abundant  in  nature  or  used  in  the  arts  posed  of  silicate  of  soda,  and  bottle  glajM  gea- 
or  manufacture!?  c;in  be  considered  here.    The  erally  contains  much  soda,  though  l^e  c<m- 
nitrate,  or  cubic  nitre,  in  described  in  the  arti-  monly  preponderates.   Soluble  or  water  ^mi, 
clo  NrxKATEs;  tho  sulphate  inGLAtrBEs's  Salt;  which  is  a  silicate  containin^r  a  large  excess 
the  hyposulphite  In  UrPoauLpniTES ;  the  bibo-  soda  orpotash,  b  described  in  Silicate^  Sutt- 
rate  in  Boracio  Acid,  and  Boi:aic   Three  in-  ble. — Tlieinost  important  aftlts  of  soda  are  At 
tercstni;^  duublL'  siilj)hates  <:»f  soda  and  aliimina  carbonates,  of  which  tbero:  arc  thrpe,  the  ta«i<y 
(soda  alum),  of  soda  and  lime  (glauberite),  and  carbonate  (NaO  COt),  the  bicarbonate  (SiQ 
of  soda  ana  magnesia,  oooar  as  ninerala.  Soda  SOOt),  and  the  seaqmoarbottato  (SNaC  SOO^ 
also  forma  a  bistilphato.    The  sulphite  of  soda  All  tiu-sc  oornbhie  with  various  proportii;»iis  cf 
is  now  largely  employed  to  remove  the  lost  water  to  form  hydrates.    Tbe  first  umed, 
traces  of  chlorine  from  woven  goods,  thread,  or  whidi  is  by  ikr  Uko  moat  Important,  and  ii 
paper  pulp  aflor  bleaching,  and  thence  derives  generally  known  as  soda,  commonly  corabiijw 
the  name  of  jinticblorc.    A  very  minute  quan-  with  lU  eiiuivalcnts  or  If  times  its  wcirh*  -f 
tily  ij*  suinetimcs  added  to  white  wines,  when  water.   It  id  u^cd  to  an  enormous  extent  in  u« 
bottlad,  to  prevent  them  from  darkening.  It  is  manufacture  of  ghi-^s  and  soap,  aUo  in  sum 
also  used  to  impede  fermentation  in  flie  manu-  operations  of  Idcarhing  and  dyeing,  and  in  manj 
facture  of  boet  root  sugar.    It  is  prepared  by  other  chemical  operations.    It  occora  joaure, 
passing  a  current  of  sulphurous  add  gas,  pro-  forming  incrustations  in  many  coontries.  B 
dofed  by  the  burning  of  sulphur,  over  the  sur-  was  formerly  derived  almost  entirely  frvrr;  'l? 
face  of  mobtened  crystals  of  carbonate  of  soda,  ashes  of  plants  growing  on  the  sea  aLore  lai 
oontafned  in  chambora  ao  arranged  as  to  pre-  of  aea  weeda.    (See  AuaM,  BAsnxA,  Tcctt, 
sent  a  very  lar^o  surface.    The  periodate  of  and  JvEi.r.)  Barilla,  the  crude  .sodii,  is  rtill  ei- 
soda  is  remarkable  for  its  insolubility,  and  this  ported  from  Spain  and  bicUy  to  England,  tk 
oiroamstanco  is  the  foundation  of  one  of  the  United  States,  and  other  countries,  bat  is  for^ 
beat  direct  tests  for  soda,  by  the  addition  of  a  most  part  superseded  by  artificial  s  >d  ,.  Hr 
ooncentratcd  solution  of  periodate  of  potash  to  difficulty  of  obiuininf^  a  ^npply  of  soda  5a 
solutions  containing  soda  salts,  when  the  perio-  i'rauce  during  the  ward  of  the  last  century,  kii 
date  precipitates.    The  neutral  phosphate  of  the  fVench  government  to  offer  a  reward  fiir  a 
soda  18  employed  in  medicine  as  a  laxath  o.  It  process  of  making  it  which  would  be  commer- 
also  occurs  in  considerable  quantity  in  suveral  dally  practicable.    That  proposed  by  LeUaoi 
of  the  animal  secretions,  especially  the  urine,  waa  adopted^  and  is  now  gcnermlly  used  wbo^ 
Tho  double  jdiosphato  of  soda  and  onirn  )nia  ia  ever  soda  is  made.    Tt  con^ii-ts.  first,  in  tress- 
employed  as  a  blowpipe  reagent.   It  is  known  ing  sea  BuXt  with  sulphuric  acid,  thus  converv 
aa  microcosmio  aalt^  and  ia  found  in  oonald-  ing  it  fakto  aolphate  of  eoda,  hydrocfaloric  aeii 
crablo  (piantity  in  urine.    Tungslato  of  soda,  being  given  off;  pecond,  in  heating  in  a  ■ 
which  is  obtained  to  some  extent  in  Corn-  beratory  furnace  a  mixture  of  400  parts  of  drr 
wall,  as  a  product  of  the  treatment  of  tin  ores  sulphate  of  soda,  400  parts  of  dried  chalk,  sad 
containing  wolfram,  is  employed  as  a  mordant  about  140  parts  of  coal.  Thia  mixtore  is  raknl 
for  dyeing  purposes,  and  for  the  nianiifactnre  of  occasionally  with  an  iron  «;craper  ;  it  softer  -  it 
tho  tungstates  of  luue,  buryles,  uud  lead,  to  bo  a  red  heat,  giving  ull'  a  large  quautiij  of  car- 
naed  as  pigments;  and  a  solution  has  recently  lumlc  oiide,  which  bnms  with  a  blue  flame; 
boon  fonnd  to  be  tfio  best  substance  for  render-  Tho  product  is  known  m  black  ball-i  or  ball 
ing  ladies' dresses  non-intiammable.  (SeelKOOU-  soda,  consisting  priticipaliy  of  carbonate  ef 
B1J8TIBI.S  Olotd.)  The  atannate  of  soda  ia  a  val-  soda,  oanatie  eodti,  and  oxysnlph^  of  Halt, 
unhle  mordant  in  calico  printinfj.  It  has  liitherto  with  often  a  f2:ood  deal  of  nndecomj.: .^ed  chaJt, 
been  prepared  by  heating  a  mixture  of  caustic  the  proportion  of  carbonate  and  caustic  f-oi^ 
aoda,  common  aalt,  and  nitrate  of  aoda,  witli  being  generally  about  35  per  cent,  if  the  operd- 
metallic  tin,  in  an  iron  crucible;  but  the  recent  tion  has  been  well  condnctod.    Much  is  sold  ia 
process  of  Mr.  James  Young  avoids  tho  ncccssi-  this  state.    W  hen  this  is  dis.'wlved  and  iLd 
ty  of  first  reducing  metallic  tin  from  tho  ore  solution  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  product  is 
and  afterward  oxidating  it  again  at  the  ezpenae  known  aa  sol  eoda.  When  greater  purity  is  de- 
of  tho  nitrate  of  soda,  by  taking  tho  native  sired,  tho  solution  is  crystallized,  and  when  this 
pero\ido,  and  fusing  it  directly  with  caustic  is  twice  repeated  a  very  pure  article  is  obtained, 
soda.   Tlio  iron  and  other  foreign  metals  are  If .  the  solution  is  treated  with  milk  of  lime,  a 
insolnlde  in  the  alkali,  so  thut  by  dissolving  tho  solution  of  caustic  soda  is  produced.    If  tliis  is 
fused  mass  in  water,  a  nearlv  pure  stannate  ia  concentrated,  mixed  with  oxide  of  iron  hstiia 
obtained  at  once.  The  anlpno-antlmoniate  of  exoeeding  in  weight  the  amount  of  dry  hydiata 
soda  (Schlippe's  s:ilt)  is  uscu  in  nirdlciiu'.  Tho  of  soda  In  the  solution,  and  dried  down  with 
ailicates  of  soda  comprise  a  largo  nombor  of  constant  stirring,  many  of  the  foreign  saltit  are 
minerals,  of  which  the  moat  important  are  albite  decomposed ;  and  when  the  oolored  powder  b 
or  soda  feld-par,  which  is  a  silicate  of  soda  and  treated  with  hot  water,  and  the  solution  evi^ 
alumina;  labradorito,  andcsine,  and  oli^njclase,  orated,  tlw8  salts*  of  soda  first  fall  and  .it  d>p- 
which  all  contain  lime  and  alumina:  nepheline,  ped  out,  and  tho  hent  is  continued  mitii  uid 
eanoiinite,  h&njiLe,  aodalltei  and  lapia  lasalL  snpeTflaoua  water  ia  driven  oiT,  and  the  h7dn*» 
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is  fhsed.  Caustic  soda  of  vcrr  good  quality  is 
thvm  obtidn^.  A.eooTi&ng  to  raven,  the  prc»- 

vnit  quantity  of  soda  product  d  in  Franc  e  is 
00,000,000  kilojrrnmraes  (90,000  tons),  in  Eng- 
Ijind  150,000,000  (150,000  tons),  and  in  all  the 
world  300,000,000  (300,000  tons).— The  bicar- 
bonate of  suda  is  obtained  by  pai»sin£»  n  current 
of  ourbonic  acid  gas  through  a  i$olution  of 
carbonate,  and  crystallizing,  or  by  submitting 
moist  crystals  of  tlie  carbonate  to  the  nctinn  of 
carbonic  acid.  In  the  lust  case  it  is  obtained 
in  opaque  amorphous  nuuses.  It  Is  employed 
in  medicine.  The ses^uicarbonnte  i^j  f  mnd  na- 
tive in  great  quantities  in  certain  Kgyptian 
lakes,  in  Hungary,  in  Fezzan  near  the  desert 
of  Sanaro,  and  in  various  parts  of  America.  It 
Is  known  i\<  n,-irri>n  ^  r  frona. — The  most  im- 
portant salt  s  ol  ^uiLi  w  nil  organic  acids  are  the 
acetate,  which  is  formed  In  great  quantity  in 
tlie  j'nri*ira(ioii  of  pyroligncous  acid  ;  the  tar- 
tiTate  of  stxia  and  potash  (Rocbello  salts),  used 
In  medicine;  the  tartrate  of  soda  and  antimony 
'''-odd  tartar  onie(l<\  al-r)  used  in  inr-dirino; 
and  the  salts  with  stearic,  morgoric,  and  oleic 
adds,  forming  soaps. 

S0DAP0WD£B8.  SeeEnsBrncDfoFov- 

DEBS. 

SODA  WATER.   See  Seltzer  Watmi. 

SODIUM,  or  Natrium  (from  natron,  the  an- 
cient name  of  soda),  the  metallic  base  of  soda, 
Na;  chemical  equivalent,  23;  specific  gravity 
O.085  to  0.972.   It  is  silrer  white,  with  a  high 
lustre;  crystalllz\  s  in  cnbe>;  is  pretty  hard  at 
0°  F.,  of  the  consistence  of  wax  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  and  completely  liquid  at  194' 
and  volatIlI/e<^  atabriprbt  red  lieat.    When  a 
globule  of  soditun  i>  thrown  upon  water,  it  do- 
composes  it  ra|>i<lly  with  the  eyolntion  of  hy- 
drogen; but  the  beat  jiroduced  is  not  suflli  icnt, 
as  with  potassium,  to  iutlamo  the  gas,  uiUcss 
tlie  water  is  hot,  or  is  thickened  with  gum,  so 
as  to  check  the  movement  of  the  globule.  From 
it.-}  avidity  for  oxygen,  sodium  requires  to  bo 
preserved  under  napbtba.   It  is  very  generally 
diffhsed  througliout  nature,  though  apparently 
somewbat  ]>     ;ilMmdantly  tlian  potassium  in 
the  solid  crust  of  ^he  globe.   In  the  vegetable 
kingdom  St  occurs  as  sulphate  of  soda,  iodide 
and  rli!oride  of  Rodinin,  and  combined  with 
vegetable  acids,  espccialiy  in  plants  growing  in 
or  near  the  sea;  in  the  aohnal  kingdom,  com- 
bined with  chlorine,  with  carbonic,  sulphuric, 
jibosphoric,  and  various  organic  acids.  This 
metftl  was  discovered  in  IHOS  by  Sir  H.  Davy, 
who  prepared  it  by  dc  compoMng  caustic  soda 
by  a  vt.lt aic  cirrcnt.    Gay-Lussac  and  Th^nard 
afterward  made  it  more  abundantly  by  heating 
n  strong  mixtnre  of  caustic  soda  and  iron  turn- 
ings in  a  irnn  bnrrrl,  tLe  distil]i_d  ?i(Mliuni  being 
received  into  a  vessel  hlled  with  mineral  luiph- 
tha.  M.  Bnmner  next  fntrodnced  the  process 
of  decomposing  at  a  bi;,di  t<-  inpeiatnrc  carbnnato 
of  Bodfl,  previously  intimately  mixed  with  tioely 
powdere<l  charcoal.    M .  8te.  Claire  Devillo,  in 
the  course  of  bis  ©Xjjcriments  on  tbi-  njanufac- 
ttue  of  aiiUB^nm  on  a  large  scale,  to  the  soo- 


oese  of  which  a  cheap  and  abundant  snpjjly  of 
flodimn  was  necessary  (see  AjjjumvM)^  improv- 
ed Brunner's  process  by  adding  tA  the  mixture 
of  carbonate  of  soda  and  charcoal  a  certain 
quantity  of  chalk,  which  opposes  the  fhsion  and 
swelling  up  of  the  materials,  and  aids  in  fhr- 
nishing  carbonic  oxide  gas,  M'hicb  facHitntea 
the  vaporization  of  the  sodium.  lie  also  sub- 
stituted bitaminous  coal  for  diarcoal,  which  haa 
tlio  advantage  of  adding  to  the  reducing  gases 
various  hydrocarbons.  The  process,  as  now 
conducted  at  the  works  of  MM.  DeVme  and 
Morin,  is  as  follows.  A  mixture  of  1 ,000  j)art9 
of  dry  carbonate  of  soda,  150  parts  of  dried 
chalk,  and  450  parts  of  bituminous  coal  w  sub- 
mitted to  a  calcination  or  fritting,  which  re- 
duces the  bulk  so  much  as  to  aiio\y  T^i  kilo- 
grammes (10.53  lbs.)  instead  of  5J  (12.12  Iba.) 
to  be  Introduced  into  the  distillation  cylinders. 
Tlic^c  nre  made  of  stronp  .sheet  irctn,  J  to{  inch 
tliick,  bent,  pierced,  and  riveted  in  the  cold,  are 
13  centimetres  Inches)  in  diameter  and  80 
inche.«)  in  len^'th,  and  can  be  closed  at 
each  end  br  cast  iron  pkites,  one  of  which  is 
pieroed  witn  a  round  hole.  Hie  charged  cyl- 
mders  are  placed  in  pairs  in  a  furnace,  and 
heated  as  reprularly  as  possible  to  a  white  heat. 
Traces  of  watery  vapor  first  escape  through  the 
hole  in  the  head,  then  the  hydrocarbons  of  tht 
coal,  then  carbonic  oxide  ari^^ing  from  the  re- 
duction of  the  carbonates,  tbe  soda,  and  the 
carbonic  acid,  and  from  the  oxidation  of  the 
carbon,  whicli  hring'swith  it  some  mrhonaceous 
particles.  These  gases  give  a  reddish  flame, 
which  assume*  a  Unisb  tint  when  the  vapor  ef 
sodium  begins  to  mingle  with  it.  A  short  tubs 
is  then  adapted  to  the  hole  in  the  head  of  each 
cylinder,  communicating  at  tiie  other  extrendtjr 
with  a  largo  refrigerant  of  sheet  iron,  I  of  an 
inch  thick.  The  object  of  this  is  to  suddenly 
reduce  tbe  temperature  from  a  white  heat  to  or 
below  a  dull  red  heat,  for  a  simultaneous  prtH 
dnction  thou  takes  place  of  carbonic  oxide  gas 
and  vapors  of  sodium,  which  are  then  con- 
densed; while,  if  the  transition  is  slowly  ef« 
fectcd,  the  products  at  n  brifrht  red  heat,  by  a 
new  reaction,  ore  only  soda  and  carbon  (or  such 
compounds  as  rhodlxonate.  eroconate,  Ac,  of 
soda).  Tlie  condensed  sodium  flows  from  the 
refrigerant  into  a  recipient  half  filled  with  naph- 
tha or  wmt  of  Ae  heavy  coal  oils.  The  op«ra* 
tion  lasts  two  hours  from  the  time  that  the  heat 
is  snfUcit  nt  to  infiame  the  gases.  Before  pro- 
ceeding to  another  charge,  tbe  cylinders  are 
cleaned  with  an  iron  scraper.  They  then  reeeive 
a  c]tart,'o  of  5.5  kilogrammes  cn«  h,  mtuI  the  opera- 
tion pi  uceeds  as  before.  The  hodium  is  purified 
by  redistillation  from  an  iron  retort,  cr  some- 
times by  rnereTy  renieltini;  it  in  nn  iron  pot.  nnd 
allowing  the  impurities  to  subside.  It  is  then 
cast  into  bars,  and  preserved  under  naphtha  or 
lu  avy  cal  oil.  Conrr.  titins  of  soda  and  lime, 
brought  over  in  the  form  of  dust  and  retain- 
ing a  little  sodium,  remain  In  the  refKfrerant, 
and  when  srrai>ed  out  and  redistilled  yiihl  a 
small  additional  qnantitj  of  sodium.  The  total 
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Srodnet  is  about  1.9  kilogrsnmiM  of  erode  00- 
iiim,  yicldljij?  1.1  (2.42-1  lbs.)  of  ptirified  bars. 
The  sodium  thus  obtained  costs,  according  to 
Payen  (in  1859),  80  fhmes  or  |5.7«  per  kfl- 

ogramnie,  instead  of  its  fornuT  j)rii  0  of  1,000 
francs.  One  of  the  principal  elements  of  cost 
consists  in  the  sheet  iron  cylinders,  which  must 
bo  renewed  after  two  operationa.  Their  dura* 
bility  inftv  bo  increased  by  surrounding  them 
with  a  lute  of  refractory  clay,  and  heating  them 
on  tiie  b«d  of  a  reverbcratorj  ftmifloe,  which 
might  be  done  whenever  the  consumptinn  of 
alominum  roqairea  the  manufacture  of  godium 
on  a  large  scale.  Hie  principal  use  of  so- 
dium is  in  the  raannfacturo  of  aluminum,  and 
the  oUier  earthy  metals  are  also  produoed  br 
its  aid.— Sodinm  forms  two  oombinatlons  with 
oxyf,'Ln:  1,  soda,  NnO  (see  Soda),  and  2,  per- 
oxide of  sod  i  nn.  The  l.ittcr,  wliicli  may  bo  ob- 
tained by  healing  to  redness  s«da  or  hydrate 
of  soda  in  contact  with  air  or  oxygen,  or  by 
the  ignition  of  nitrate  of  soda,  is  a  dirty  {rreen- 
ish  yeUow  substance,  less  fusiblo  than  hydrate 
of  soda,  and  a  non-eondnctor  of  electricity.  Its 
OOmposition  is  still  uncertain,  as  it  has  never 
been  obtained  unmixed  with  soda,  but  is  prob- 
ably NaO*.  It  is  easily  decomposed.  A  snb- 
oxido  is  also  said  to  exist.  Fodinm  forms  sev- 
eral compounds  with  sulphur,  but  only  one,  the 
monosulphuret,  NaS,  is  well  defined  and  stable. 
Its  solution,  which  is  prepared  by  passing  sul- 
phuretted hydrngt  Ti  through  a  strong  solution 
of  caustic  soda,  is  colorless,  and  can  be  preserv- 
ed for  a  long  time  without  sensible  alteration, 
renderins?  it  very  valuable  as  a  chemical  re- 
agent. The  higher  sulnhurets  are  obtained  by 
beating  carbonate  of  sooa  or  the  monoaolpharet 
with  an  excess  of  .sulphnr ;  one  is  known  as  the 
soda  liver  of  sulphur.  A  compound  of  sodium 
with  phosphorus  is  prodnced  by  heating  thein 
tofjether.  It  U  a  lea<l-eolored  substance,  which 
burns  when  heated  in  the  air,  producing  phos- 
phate of  soda.    Sodium  forma  but  one  com- 

Srond  with  chlorine,  common  salt,  NaCl  (see 
alt)  ;  witli  ii>d(fu\  bromine,  and  fluorine,  sev- 
eral. With  aluiniii  1  I  it  forms  two  double  salts 
of  mu -h  intere-r .  J  lio  first,  the  double  chloride 
(NaCl,  All  Olj),  has  been  used  with  advantage 
in  the  preparation  of  aluminum  (see  Alumi- 
muy,  and  is  prepared  by  paamng  a  cnrrent  <^ 
chlorine  over  a  niixtnrp  of  ino  parts  of  alumina, 
120  parts  of  common  salt,  and  40  parts  of  char- 
coal, made  op  in  balls  of  the  rize  of  the  fist, 
witli  a  little  water,  dried,  and  heated  in  eartlieu 
cylinders  about  4  feet  high  and  8  inches  iu  diam- 
eter, provided  with  earthen  tubes  which  convey 
the  vapors  of  the  double  chloric  Into  a  recipi- 
ent where  they  solidify.  After  remelting,  to  re- 
move some  impiiritio.s  tho  product  is  ready  for 
use.  Thedouble  fluoride,  3XaFl,  Al,  Fl,,  occurs 
inlargeqnantitlcs  in  Greenland.  (See  Cryolite.) 

60lX)M,  one  of  the  southern  border  towns 
of  the  Oanaanites  (Gen.  x.  10),  which,  with 
Gomorrah,  Admah,  and  Zeboim  (I")eut.  xxix, 
23),  was  destroyed  on  account  of  the  wicked- 
ness of  the  inhabitants.  It  was  sitoated  in  or 


near  the  fertOe  TaUey  of  8iddim  (Qwl,  iAt.  S), 

and  its  site  is  now  covered  by  the  poTithers 
portion  cd  tike  Dead  sea.  Lot,  after  separa(ia| 
from  Abrahani,  settied  !n  Sodom,  wnldi  K 

that  tirne  haul  its  own  kinjr.  The  crime  agaioii 
nature,  on  account  of  which,  according  to  Ger- 
esis,  the  city  was  destroyed,  has  been  ea]k4 
after  it.  The  name  has  also  been  preserved  ■ 
a  plant  called  apple  of  Sodom,  mentiont^  )r 
Josephns,  which  by  niojit  modem  writers  (^Kofe- 
inson,  Seetzen,  &c.)  is  IdentBed  with  a  fJait 
called  by  the  Arabs  osh^. 

SOFALA,  a  tract  of  ooontry  on  the  £.  omK 
of  AfHoa,  comprehended  within  the  territory 
known  as  Mozambique.  It  extends  from  a^~::t 
lat.  18^  to  24'  8.,  and  £rom  the  aeaboard  to  xU 
Lnpata  moontains,  haring  an  extreme  lengA 
of  about  400  m.  and  a  breadth  of  200  n 
Along  the  coast  the  land  is  low  and  sandy  c? 
swampy,  but  rises  toward  the  interior  till  t 
terminates  in  the  mountain  range  already  mat' 
tioned.  The  country  is  watered  by  etrenl 
considerable  rivers,  which  annually  overflow 
their  banks  ;  the  most  important  arc  the  Sdk- 
la,  the  TwM  i  I  ,  Hie  Sabia,  and  the  IriLambaa. 
There  ai  e  mine^  of  iron  and  copper,  and  gold, 
topazes,  and  rabies  are  fonnd.  Tlie  IN>rtnpK« 
possessions  in  Sofala  oecQpy  an  area  of  ab<»t^ 
10,000  sq.  m.,  and  have  a  population  of  2ST.- 
000.  They  comprise  the  districts  of  QnOi- 
manc,  Sena,  Tete,  Chickowa,  and  Zuml-A, 
The  Houtenant-govemor  of  these  territories  h 
under  the  governor  of  Mozambique,  and  r^ 
ddes  at  Sena. — Sofala,  a  town  in  the  abovs 
conntrr,  and  formerly  the  capital  of  a  native 
kingdom,  is  situated  at  the  month  of  the  rim 
SofUa,  in  lot  20°  8.,  long.  85*  E.  It  has  a  Ibft 
and  a  church,  and  rr  n^ists  of  a  f-.  w-  mnd  and 
straw  huts,  though  once  a  place  of  consideral^ 
trade.  The  dimate  &  yeiy  nnhMlthy.  Sobm 
gold  dn--t  is  exi)orted.  and  some  anthors  hate 
supposed  tlmt  it  is  the  Ophir  of  the  »a*^ntM. 

SOIL.   See  AG«icrLTCRE. 

BOISSONS  (anc.  Xoviodunum^  and  afterwaid 
A  >"7iiifft  !Srj<mionvm),  a  fortified  town  of  Francif. 
iu  the  departmt'Ut  of  Aisne,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  river  Aisne,  60  m.  N.  E.  from  Paris :  pofu 
in  1856,  7,G3fi.  It  has  a  cathedral  biiilt  in  the 
12th  and  13th  centuries,  Uio  ruined  abbey  ^ 
Jean  des  Vignes,  a  oastie,  and  a  college,  h 
tlh  environs  is  tho  abbey  of  St.  MMard,  found- 
ed by  Ciothaire  L  in  557,  in  which  Louis  te 
D^bonnairo  was  confined  by  his  son«^  and  no« 
occujiied  as  an  institute  for  deaf  mutes.  There 
are  manufactnres  of  fine  tapestry,  linen,  hosierr, 
cordage,  earthenware,  and  leather. — SoUsons 
was  the  chief  place  of  the  Suessiones  in  tb# 
time  of  C^sar,  and  in  the  6th  centnry  the  capi- 
tal of  Cluvis,  mid  gave  name  to  the  kim^loa 
of  his  4th  son.  It  has  soatdned  many  «^ie^ 
the  last  by  the  allies  in  1S14.  Tlie '  council 
which  condemned  the  doctrines  of  Abdard  wA 
here  in  tl2S. 

SOLAN  GOOSE.   Sco  Gaxxet. 

80LAND£R,  Danibl  Coablss,  a  ."^wo  ^Hh 
nataraMy  bom  In  the  pronnee  of  ^otrii^A, 
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m.  9e>  1736,  died  in  London  In  Vm,  He 
ma  educated  at  Upsal  tinder  Linnaeas.  Af- 
ter nKseivine  Hiq  degree  of  M.D.  he  made  a 
toor  in  Bntsw,  went  to  the  Canary  isli^  where 
lio  spent  «onie  time  in  ^-tiidyinj?  their  natural 
hiatory,  and  thence  rtirachcd  England  iu  1760, 
and  was  soon  after  employed  in  preparing  a 
r;it.'ilut;tio  of  the  collections  in  the  British  mu- 
seum, and  snbsequently  as  an  aiigtstant  in  the 
natural  history  department.  In  1766  he  pab- 
liahed  a  catalogue  of  the  Brmder  collection  of 
fos.«ils  in  the  British  museum.  In  176h  ho  ac- 
companied Sir  Joseph  Bankd  on  Capu  Couk'a 
first  voyage  round  the  world.  In  1773  he  was 
appointed  under  librarian  to  the  British  mu- 
seum, which  office  he  held  until  hia  death. 
He  published  sereral  papers  in  fhe  Traniae- 
t  :  r  Tv;"  nf  the  royal  and  other  societies,  and  li  ft 
a  large  number  of  manuecripts  on  scientific 
are  etill  preaenred  in  the  nnaeim. 

BOLANO.  a  N.  W.  co.  of  California,  bound- 
ed  8.  E.  by  Bacramento  river  and  8.  by  Suisun 
bay;  area,  906  sq.  ra.;  pop.  in  1860,  7,170. 
The  surface  is  broken,  and  contains  aeverol 
beautiful  and  fertile  valley?.  The  W.  part  is 
mountainous.  Mare  island,  on  which  is  a  U. 
8.  navy  yard,  is  withm  the  county.  The  pro- 
ductions in  1B58  w^ere  165.1  HO  hnshels  of 
wheat,  164,175  of  barley,  and  24,9U0  of  oats. 
There  are  ezeellent  mineral  springs,  and  veina 
of  coal  and  marble.    Capital,  Benicia. 

SOLAR  SYSTEM.   See  Astbosomt. 

SOLAR  TOtE.   See  Day. 

SOT.DER.   See  Allot,  and  BnAzn^o. 

SOLDIER.  See  Axmr,  AsTiLLEinr,  Oatait 
KY,  and  Infantry. 

SOLE  (M>Ua,  Cnv.),  a  genus  of  soft-rayed  (lal 
fishes  of  the  family  pleuroncrfUhr,  tlie  charac- 
ters of  which  have  been  given  under  Floundeb. 
The  Kenoa  ia  diaraeteriaed  by  the  jawa  con- 
cealed under  the  scaly  .^kin,  the  nppcr  rounded 
and  longest;  the  eyes  are  both  on  the  right 
aide,  amalt,  the  lower  betiind  the  upper  and 
almost  at  tlie  anple  of  tlie  moutli :  the  n»outh  is 
curved,  and  turned  almost  wholly  to  the  left 
aide,  and  the  fine  and  villiform  teeth  are  nearly 
all  on  this  side ;  the  snout  is  in  advance  of  the 
mouth;  the  lateral  line  straight;  branchial 
openings  below  the  small  pectorals;  dorsal  and 
anal  very  long,  often  eonflneal  wltli  the  oaodal ; 
no  air  bladder,  and  no  pancreatic  ceeca,  and 
the  intestine  long  and  often  doubled ;  the  blind 
aide  ia  aometimea  fomialied  with  ahred-Hke 
villi.  The  common  sole  (.9.  ruJgarUy  Cuv.)  has 
the  body  more  elongated  than  in  most  flat  tiahea, 
with  a  blunt  and  rounded  muzzle;  the  length 
is  from  10  to  20  inches,  and  the  color  uniform 
dark  brown  above  and  white  below,  the  pec- 
toraU  tipped  with  black.  It  inhabits  the  sandy 
shores  of  Great  Britain,  keeping  near  the  bot- 
tom, feedinff  on  the  ppawn  and  fry  of  other 
fishes  and  on  shell  fish;  it  iii  found  from  the 
aeaa  of  Scandinavia  to  the  Mediterranean.  It 

one  of  the  best  and  m<pr?t  dilicate  fishes  for 
the  table,  and  is  caught  in  immense  numbers 
tjrtrawlncts;  86,000DQaba]a&a>Tabe«Bbvongbt 
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to  BDIingagate  market  alone  in  a  year ;  it  ia 

one  of  the  most  important  fisheries ;  the  flesh 
is  white  and  firm,  and  is  in  good  condition 
all  the  year  except  hi  Fehroary  and  Itardi, 
when  they  are  Bpawninp.  Some  are  found 
rerersed,  or  with  the  ei^  and  colored  surface 
en  the  left  ride,  and  a  nw  are  darlc  and  rough 
on  hoth  sides.  Tlie  lemon  or  French  sole  {3. 
peguta,  Yarr.)  is  smaller,  yellowish  brown  above 
spottea  with  darker  brown,  wider,  and  thicker. 
In  the  genus  mwnochim*  (Cuv.)  there  is  nopeo> 
toral  on  the  blind  side,  and  the  other  is  very 
small.  liero  belongs  the  variegated  sole  (If. 
linguatulut,  Cuv.),  reddish  brown  abovei^  clond* 
ed  both  on  the  body  and  fins  with  darker  ;  tha 
scales  large  and  harsh ;  it  is  about  10  inchaa 
long,  and  mhahita  the  aeaa  of  Europe.  In  oehi» 
rus  (Lac.)  there  arc  no  pectorals ;  species  are 
found  in  the  Indian  aeaa,  with  the  upper  porta 
marbled  with  brown  and  Bi^iter.  To  this  genua 
belongs  the  New  York  sole  (A.  moUi",  Mitch.), 
6  to  8  inches  lonp.  dark  brown,  marked  trans- 
versely with  irre^,'uhir  black  bauds,  and  scales 
small ;  it  is  found  from  Nantocket  to  Oandina. 

SOLECISM  (Or.  ookoiKiafiot)^  an  nngram- 
matical  use  of  language.  The  WTord  ia  derived 
from  Soli,  a  city  of  Cilicia,  whc»e  inhabitanta 
were  famous  at  Athena  tat  thext  incorroofc  and 
inelegant  speech. 

SOLEUbE,  or  Soz^OTBtmr,  a  K.  W.  canton  of 
Switzerland,  composed  of  two  unequal  part.s,  and 
bonndod  by  Basel  Landschait,  Aai^au,  Bern,  and 
Pkwioe;  area,  280  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  69,627, 
of  whom  59,749  were  Roman  Catholics.  The  Ju- 
ra mountains  occupy  a  part  of  the  canton,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  surface  is  level  and  fertile. 
It  is  traversed  hy  the  river  Aar,  a  tributary  Oi 
tlio  Rhine.  Gold,  silver,  iron,  and  lignite  are 
found.  The  soil  is  remarkably  fertile,  both  on 
the  lower  grounds  and  mountain  slopes.  A 
:.'r -at  deal  of  the  surface  is  occupied  by  mead- 
ows and  pastures,  upon  which  large  numbcra 
of  eattle  are  Icept  The  foraata  are  extenairet 
and  contain  niucli  valuable  timber.  German 
is  the  language  of  the  canton.  The  govern-  > 
ment  was  formerly  aristocratic,  but  demoerallo 
principles  have  been  largely  introduced  into  it, 
especially  by  the  revision  of  the  constitution 
in  1B41.  The  capital,  iSoieura,  is  situated  at 
the  foot  of  the  Weiaaanatein,  on  the  Aar;  popu 
6,000. 

SQLFAiyG.  See  Solmizatiov. 

BOUXBINO,  a  YUlagc  of  Italy  ifi  £.  Lorn- 
hardy,  near  Castiglion  It  lias  n  ruined  castle, 
formerly  the  seat  of  a  prince  of  Solferino;  but 
it  ia  principally  remarkable  fcft  fhe  great  battia 
fought  here  between  the  allied  Frcndi  and 
Sardinian  forces  and  the  Anstrians  on  June  8i| 
1 859.  This  battle  lasted  1 6  hours,  and  4  French 
corps  cTarmh  under  Marshals  Baraguay  d'llil- 
liers,  MucMahon.  Canrobert.  and  Niel,  and  led 
by  the  emperor  Nai»uleon  ill.,  and  4  divisions 
of  the  Sardinian  inny,  ooninianded  by  Victor 
Emanuel  in  pcrwn,  were  opposed  to  an  im- 
mense Austrian  force,  under  tue  command  of 
the  amperar  I^anda  JToaaph,  The  pointi  al 
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which  the  strngRle  was  most  severe  Trere  the 
heights  of  the  vUluge  uf  Sohbrino,  which  were 
oaptored  after  a  long  and  terrible  fight  hy  the 
first  corps  nnJer  Marshal  Bora^niay  crililliors  ; 
the  height  of  Medole,  from  which  Gen.  Niel 
with  tiie  oarpe  drove  the  Anstriaiu,  though 
at  a  heavy  loss,  to  the  villages  of  Rebecco  and 
Guiddczolo;  the  village  of  Capriana,  which 
was  the  scene  of  a  desperate  strife;  and  the 
vkonity  of  RivolteUa,  where  Victor  Emanuel 
and  the  Sardinians  contended  long  and  suce os-s- 
fully  wiih  the  enemy.  The  battle  was  finally 
gMoed  hj  the  allies  in  conaeqaence  of  the 
greater  range  of  their  artillery  and  rifles,  and 
the  desperate  and  reckkna  bravery  of  tlie 
Zotiave  corpa.  The  French  army  had  12,000 
men  killed  and  wounded,  loO  uilin,  killed, 
and  720  han  du  combat ;  the  fciardiuiaus  5,000 
^ed,  wounded,  and  mining.  The  Avatrians 
lost  many  more  in  killed  and  wouikIoJ  than  the 
aUios,  and  beside  left  in  titeir  hands  i  ataadr 
ards,  30  cannon,  and  6,000  prisoners. 

SOLQER,  Kakl  Wiluklm  Ferdikan'p.  a 
German  writer  on  aesthetics,  born  in  Sehwedt, 
Brandenburg,  Nov.  28,  1780,  diod  in  Beilin, 
Oct.  20,  1819.  Ho  studied  the  dassics  at  Ber- 
lin and  the  law  at  Halle,  interesting  himself 
also  in  {esthetic  and  philosophical  inquiries,  at- 
tended the  lectures  of  Sonelling  at  Jena  in 
1801,  received  a  civil  appointment  in  1803  in 
Berlin,  where  he  heard  the  lectures  of  Fichtek 
«nd  in  16(MI  retired  to  Sehwedt,  and  eompletea 
there  hb  translation  of  So])hocles  (2  vols.,  Ber 
lin,  1808 ;  2d  ed.,  1824).  lie  became  professor 
at  Frankfort-on-tho-Oder  in  1809,  and  at  Berlin 
in  1811.  lie  pubUshed  j^rif  iu ;  l  irr  (retprdche 
Hber  dm  Schone  nnd  die  Kunxt  (3  vols.,  Berlin, 

1816)  ,  and  rhilumphUdie  Gejiprd^ha  (Berlin, 

1817)  .  After  his  death,  his  Ntichgelas»€ne 
SchriJUn  xuid  Briefwech»el  were  edited  by  Tieck 
and  Yon  Raumer  (2  vola.,  Leipsic^  1826),  and 
his  Vorlmmifm  HiotT  die  AmetiJk  by  fiejse 
(Berlin,  1829). 

SOUMAN.  SeeSoLTMAN. 

80LIPEDA,  a  term  employed  by  OnTier  and 
other  naturalists  for  the  pachyJerrns  which 
have  only  one  apparent  too  and  n  single  hoof 
on  each  foot,  lise  the  horse,  us^,  and  zebra. 
Solietungula  is  an  eqaivalent  term  need  by 
Owen  and  others, 

SOLIS,  Am  u.nio  de,  a  Spanish  historian  and 
poet,  born  in  Alcala  de  llenaros,  July  18, 1610, 
died  in  Madrid,  April  19,  1686.  IIo  studied 
the  civil  and  canon  law  at  the  university  of  Sal- 
•mAnft^  and  wrote  his  first  play  while  there. 
In  1642  he  was  appointed  to  a  lucrative  office 
under  the  seorelary  of  atatOi  and  after  Uic  death 
of  FMHp  IV.  was  created  first  historiographer 
of  the  transactions  of  the  Sjiauiards  in  both 
Indies.  Uo  entered  holy  orders  in  1667,  and 
died  in  extreme  poverty.  Out  of  Spain  Solis  is 
best  known  by  his  Jlistoria  de  la  eonqnista  de 
Mexico  (fol.,  Madrid,  16H4).  principal  |)lays 
are  El  alcazar  del  eecreto.  La  (r'ifniiilla  de  Ma- 
drii  (which  is  reproduced  in  liowley  and  Mid- 
dleton^a  Spanish  Gyp^"  and  Victor  Hugo's 
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Nhfre  Dame  da  Parte),  and  Un  hobo  kaoo  donit 

His  plays,  14  in  number,  were  pabliahed  ec^ 
lectively  at  Madrid  in  1732. 

SOLITAIRE,  a  wingless  bird  of  the  dc^j. 
family,  the  didu*  $olUariiu  (GmdL)  or  tin 
petophape  Botitaria  (StrickUmd),  a  natirm 
the  little  island  of  Rodriguez,  a  few  miles  L 
of  Mauritius;  like  the  rest  of  ita  £aiaUy,  if  ikM 
now  eziBting,  it  has  beoome  «xtiiict  within  i 
few  centuries.    According  to  the  French  T05- 
aper  Lerrout,  the  male  was  brownish  gray,  ali:- 
tle  larger  than  a  turkey,  which  it  resembled  2 
its  feet,  hot  the  beak  was  more  hooked,  sii 
the  neck  lonper  and  straighter ;  the  tail  vay 
sliurt,  and  the  posterior  part  of  the  bocj 
rounded;  the  eyes  Uack  and  lively,  the  he«l 
without  comb  or  crest,  and  llui  feathers  of  c»r 
lower  parts  imbricated;  the  weight  aimtaU 
lbs. ;  tne  female  smaller  and  li^dtar  eokiel 
It  received  it.^  name  from  its  being  peneraijj 
seen  alone,  though  it  was  noi  nncomzDon  m 
the  island ;  the  whigs  were  too  ahort  for 
but  were  moved  rapidly  while  ruamng,  aad 
the  hard  knob  at  the  end  was  uM-d  as  a  prirr^ 
l)al  means  uf  defence ;  lieace,  thou^'h  mi«ulv- 
to  11  J,  the  sternum  wtis  provided  with  a  siroaf 
keel  for  the  rxttnrhinent  of  muscles;  it  did  Do: 
run  rapidly,  and  was  not  very  ahj.    It  wtt 
monogamous,  making  a  nest  on  the  groond  «f 
the  leaves  of  the  palm,  luyinjcr  one  e^,  Urftr 
than  that  of  a  goose ;  the  young  required  t« 
be  fed  in  the  neat  The  fiesh  was  anid  tolt 
Tit  a)i !  ^'o(kI  eating,  and  the  fof>d  to  be  t^e 
fruit  of  tiie  date  pjdm.   Though  belonrinir 
the  dodo  family,  it  had  a  longer  neck  and  Lead 
a  shorter  beak,  and  more  developed  wings ;  ifc* 
toes  were  3  in  front  and  1  behind,  and  the  iTl 
was  2  iuciic^  long  and  of  a  red  color.  AnoUier 
allied  bird  in  tlie  island  of  Bonrbon,  called  al^o 
solitaire,  was  whitish  or  light  yelhnv,  with  lie 
tips  of  the  wings  and  tail  black;  it  was  m 
Uurge  as  a  gwm.  The  bones  foond  oootaia  al- 
most all  their  animal  matter.    It  is  oonaidere^ 
by  Messrs.  Strickland  and  Melville,  in  tbeL* 
workon  "The  Dodo  and  its  Kindred"  (iu. 
London,  1848),  as  a  terrestrial  modification  of 
the  treronvKBy  but  having  no  imntediato  affinitj 
with  other  ground  pigeons.   See  also  "Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Zoological  Societj  of  Loodoa"* 
for  1^51,  pp.  280-281. 

SOLMiZATiOX,  iu  singing,  the  art  of  applj- 
ing  to  the  7  notes  of  the  musical  scale  cerlaia 
syllables,  desi;.'nnted  do,  rf\  vii,  j'l.  aoT,  /a,  n, 
by  the  use  of  which  the  singer  is  enabled  to 
utter  the  aonnd  with  more  ftdness  and  fbeedoBi, 
and  to  rcnienihiT  more  exaelly  the  i>lacx>  of  the 
tones  and  semi-tones.  T!io  art  was  practi^ 
by  the  Greeks,  bnt  the  syllahlee  in  general  m 
at  present,  with  the  exception  of  the  first,  al- 
tered from  ut  to  do  on  account  of  the  enpbonr. 
and  of  the  last,  which  was  added  by  the  FrcDcb, 
were  introduced  by  Guide  Aretiuo.  The  oc- 
tavo is  oomjik'ted  by  the  ref>etition  of  the  first 
Billable,  do  ;  and  in  siiigtn|;,  all  the  syllabl«i 
retain  their  Italian  pronunaation. 

SOLOMON.  8eeiinuw%^lz.]».Sl 
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BOLOMOy,  Bono  of.   Sm  OAnncua. 
SOLOMON,  WuDOK  or.   8«e  WnooK  of 
Solomon. 

jBOLOMOK  BVS  IBAAO,  rabbi,  erronMu- 
It  Biirnamed  Yarut,  and  generally  known  m\- 
dar  the  abbreviation  Risui  (the  initiali  of  the 
Holirew  JSoMt  Shel^moh  Yilehaki),  a  Jewish 
coinmcntntnr  of  tlie  IliMfi  and  Talmu<l,  l)om 
in  Trujes,  France,  about  H)40,  died  there,  July 
13,  IIOS.  His  coiiuneiits  on  both  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  and  the  j  i  lmnd  haro  till  thi.-j  iluv 
served  as  the  principal  inamml,  in  Ilebi  ow,  of 
the  youthful  student,  as  well  as  of  the  scholar. 
TIixm!  on  the  Bible  have  been  tr;uj>latod  into 
L&tia  by  Broithaupt  (8  vols.,  Goihii,  1710-14). 
A  criticiil  o-^ay  on  Knshi  has  been  written  in 
German  ])y  Dr.  Znnz  (in  tlic  ZHt»ehrifl  fur  die 
Wi»*en*ch<Jf'l  Ji:s  JiuU  nthumt,  1822),  aud  trans- 
lated into  Hebrew  bv  Somaon  Blooh. 

SOLOMON  ISLANDS,  a  proup  of  the  8. 
Fftcifio  lying  to  the  8.  E.  of  New  r>ritaiu  aud 
IL  ot  NewGutoea,  extending  in  a  S.  K.  tlireo- 
tlon  from  lat.  4°  60'  to  IT  50'  S.,  aiid  from 
long.  164^  30'  to  162"  80'  E.  The  group 
ctmftmA  of  9  principal  and  several  smaller 
Lsl  in  '-  flio  area  of  flio  whole  beintr  Ofitinrnt.  1 
at  10,000  gq.  m.  The  largest  of  the  iulamit. 
» tbodft  IflO  m.  long  and  20  broad ;  bat  they 
bare  never  been  enrveyed.  Wountains,  often 
of  conaiderable  height,  traverse  tJicm.  The 
sboTM  are  generally  low,  and  in  some  plaeot 
liord>  red  with  man;,'rove  pwanijis.  Tliey  are 
watered  by  numerous  atreama^and  the  tem- 
pwratore  cooled  by  eopiom  raina.  They  are 
in!i;J)ItcJ  by  two  racea,  the  negrillo,  black  with 
vooUy  bair^  and  the  Malay*  oopper-eolorcd  with 
straight  or  curly  hair  and  nrach  better  looking. 
The  population  is  very  irroL'uInrly  distri!<ut(.'(t, 
the  Jn.  islanda  being  more  populons  than  the 
othera  They  -were  dlioovevea  bj  tha  Bpankh 
navigator  ^Ii  iidana  in  1M7,  and  redifloovared 
bj  Garterot  in  1767. 

SOLOMON'S  SEAL  ipoh/g<>natum,  Toiinie> 
fort),  a  geniH  of  iRrbac-'oiis  perennial  jdants, 
«vith  jointed  tuberous  roota,  belonging  to  the 
lily  family.  The  common  Solomon's  «eal  (P. 
wulffare)  baa  creeping,  fleshy,  strong-scented, 
and  knobby  or  jointed  rhizomes,  and  iu  trivial 
name  is  derived  from  certain  marks  perceptible 
on  the  trausvcrso  sections  of  these  joints,  re- 
itemMins  cabalistic  characters.  This  species  ia 
21  nutlvo  of  Europe,  and  is  cultivated  in  gar- 
dens,  its  alternate,  cla!«pinfr,  broadly  elliptical, 
acnto,  ribbed  leaves',  greem.<*h  white,  axillary, 
pendulous  flowers,  and  spherical  dark  blue  ber- 
ries rendering  it  attmmTe.  A  variety  with 
«l(niMc  flowers  is  knoivn.  There  nre  several 
North  American  speciej*.  Thu  greuter  Solo- 
moo'a  leal  (P.  gigantevm,  Dictricb),  nipposed 
by  some  to  be  identic  al  with  the  common  kind, 
Las  a  tall,  stout,  terete  .stem,  ovate,  partly  clasp- 
ing, many-nerved  leaver,  and  axillary  flowers 
with  2  to  8  pednnclea;  it  occurs  in  a'lnvinl 
aoUa.  The  2-lluwerf<l  Sulunion's  soul  (P.  Id- 
Jl&rum,  Ell.)  is  more  comuioii  tm  wooded 
teska;  itaatemiaaUBdarfltoaiiielbigh;  ita 


leases  ovate  oblong  or  lanoe-oblong^  naaijj 

sessile,  and  jnibi'scont ;  its  po«Jiinclc^  mostly 
2-flowered.    All  the  species  grow  readily. 

SOLON,  the  Athenian  lawgiver,  b^-rn  about 
C3S  B.  C,  died  in  Athens  about  559.  He  was 
of  the  pure«t  heroic  blood,  liin  father  being  a 
descendant  of  ri>drn8,  and  his  mother  a  cousin 
of  the  jnothf  f  of  ri.siatratus.  In  his  routh  he 
visited  many  parts  of  Greece  and  Asia  as  a 
merchant,  gained  diitfaietion  by  his  poems 
while  there  was  as  yet  no  Greek  prose,  and 
from  hijs  reputation  for  political  wiiklom  was 
rsekoned,  in  all  the  lists,  one  of  the  sevw 
Pflpres.  After  returning  to  Athf'n.«.  ho  Itefian 
hitf  political  career  by  recovering  Salanas  from 
t }  I  e  AI  ogarians.  Tba  Athenians  had  repeatedly 
failed  in  their  attempt'?  upon  this  island,  and 
had  prohibited  any  citi2en  on  pain  of  death 
from  proposing  a  renewal  of  the  anterprlaa. 
Solon  conntcrfcited  madness,  and  in  apparsot 
frenzy  read  in  the  ngora  a  short  poem,  the 
eflfectof  wliii  h  was  that  the  law  was  rescinded, 
war  declared,  and  he  himself  appointed  to  the 
command  of  it.  In  a  single  campaign  (aboat 
600  B.  C.)  the  Megarians  were  expelled  firom 
the  island,  bnt  a  tcdiotia  confliet  ensued,  which 
was  iiually  settled  in  favor  of  Athens  l>7  the 
arbitration  of  Sparta.  Soon  after,  in  Ibe  Am- 
phictyonic  cotnicil,  ho  mnvi  d  the  decree  by 
which  the  Athenians  espuuHcd  the  cause  of  the 
Delphian  oraola  against  Cirriia.  In  694  B.  0., 
when  his  fame  for  .vi«dom  and  integrity  was 
^read  throughout  Greece,  when  he  derived  a 
donble  inflnenee  from  his  eonneetion  bj  Inrtfi 
with  the  aristocrats  and  by  occnpation  with 
the  commercial  daaeoa,  and  when  civil  diseen- 
dons  and  the  miserable  condition  of  the  poor- 
er cla'^so'?  had  made  j-nciety  in  Alhons  intoler- 
able, ho  was  called  by  all  parties  to  the  archon- 
&hip,  with  nowen  Bnbetantis]]j  dietatoriat  uid 
chiefly  with  authority  to  confirm,  rci>oai,  or 
modify  the  Draoonian  laws.  It  is  undoubted 
that  be  might  have  made  liimself  desf*ot,  and 
that  hirt  friends  were  disappointed  at  his  refusal 
to  do  so.  The  constitution  of  Solon  (see  Aiussa. 
roh  iL  p.  260),  whidi  made  property  instead  or 
birth  tlie  title  of  citi2en^hip,  and  whicli  was 
tlio  prelude  to  the  subsequent  democracy,  was 
prodidmed  and  accepted  withoat  dlM:u8»ion  or 
resi^itanco,  and  by  a  solemn  oath  of  tho  pov' 
emment  and  people  was  declared  valid  with- 
out alteration  for  10  years.  He  obtained  leave 
of  absence  for  that  period ;  visited  Egypt,  and 
conversed  on  matters  of  an  unknown  anti- 
quity with  the  priests  F»€&ophis  of  Heliopolia 
and  Son cl lis  of  SaU;  and  went  thence  to  Cy- 
prus, where  he  perfuadcd  the  prince  of  *^pea 
to  change  the  site  of  the  towu,  and  him»elf 
made  the  regulations  for  the  prosperity  of  Aa  . 
new  establishment,  which  in  hi'^  honor  was 
called  8olL  The  story,  related  by  Herodotus, 
of  an  intMTvlew  between  him  and  Cro  sns  at 
Snrdis,  ■-"vrn^  irreconcilable  witli  ihrnnolopy. 
lie  returtie(i  lo  Athens  prior  to  the  lirht  usur- 
pation of  Pisistrafcos  (MO  B.  0.),  and  luuiil  vio- 
Jam  diseenaiona  wm  respaetad  by  all  partial^ 
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but  was  unable  to  overrule  the  popular  fkvor 
of  liis  kiii:iman.  He  iittempted  in  vain  to  ronse 
the  citizens  agftinHt  the  usurper,  from  whom, 
hswvwtf  hedranot  withhold  his  advice  when 
oppo^i t  i" !i  h  nd  proved  futile. — ^The ch  i <  f  1 1 1 1 rcea 
for  the  biograpbr  of  Solon  are  the  coinpiiatious 
of  PlotaitSi  and  Diogienw  Laftrtiiu.  The  ex- 
tant fragments  of  his  poem'?  nro  usually  con- 
tained in  the  (KdUotions  of  the  (ireek  gnomic 
poets,  and  there  to  •  Miwrtte  edition  by  Baeh 
(Lcydon,  1825). 

SOLSTICE  (Lat.  wZ,  the  sun,  and  »ta,  to 
tftand),  the  period  in  the  annual  reroll^Oll  ci 
the  earlli  round  the  sun,  when  ho  is  at  that 
point  in  the  ^lii)tic  furthest  north  or  south  from 
the  equator,  or  in  other  words  reaohott  his  gi^'id^ 
9ti  northern  or  southeni  deeHnaHon.  There 
are  two  sol'^tix  -  in  the  year:  the  snmmer  sol- 
stice, June  22,  when  the  sun  seems  to  traverse 
the  tro|rfo  of  Oanoer;  and  the  winter  solstice, 
Dec.  22,  when  he  reaches  his  greatest  southern 
declination,  and  appears  to  trarerae  the  tropic 
of  Capricorn.  For  aeverd  dnyn  belbre  and  af. 
terthe  solstice  there  is  but  a  t^light  variation  in 
tlio  Bun'fl  apparent  declination,  and  he  is  said 
to  stand  still.  The  soktiliai  points  are  the  two 
points  of  the  ecliptio  at  which  the  sun's  great- 
c=^t  cVvation  aLovo  or  depression  below  the 
eixuator  terminaU^  and  a  circle  sapposed  to 
pass  through  these  points  and  the  polea  at  the 
eft!-th  is  called  the  solstitial  oolure. 

SOLTIKOFF,  the  name  of  a  Bossiau  famiij, 

fromhientabeethelOthoentnry.  LFnASxOTTA. 
EooRovNA  (died  in  1696)  became  wife  of  *Iio 
czar  Ivan  Alexeievitcb,  and  mother  of  the  eiu- 
press  Anna.  II.  Semek,  governor  of  Moscow,  was 
in  1782  raised  by  his  aunt,  the  eniprcssi  Anna, 
to  the  difrnitr  of  count  in  the  Russian  nobility. 

III.  PfiTKK  Skmkxovitgh,  couut,  SOU  of  tho  pre- 
ceding, received  in  1769  the  chief  ootnmand  of 
the  Russian  army  in  tlio  7  years'  war,  gained  in 
coiynnction  with  the  Austrian  general  Loudon 
the  deddre  victory  of  Kunendorf  (Aog.  12, 
IToO)  tviM-  Frederic  tho  Great,  was  afterward 
guveruor-general  of  Moscow,  and  died  in  1772. 

IV.  NiooxjiT  Itajtovitoh,  of  another  braneh 
of  the  family,  a  Russian  statesman,  born  Ort. 
?4,  1736,  died  in  St.  Petersburg,  May  28,  1616. 
lie  waa  tutor  to  Alexander,  who  was  afterward 
emperor,  became  field  marshal  in  1796,  and 
pre-^ident  of  the  imperial  council  in  1812;  and 
durioK  tiie  absence  of  Alexander  in  Ibl^-'IS 
he  held  the  anthority  of  recent  of  the  empire. 
In  1814  he  was  raised  tn  the  rank  of  prince. 

V.  ScBOBi,  prince,  grandson  of  the  preceding, 
travelled  hi  Persia  in  1838  and  in  the  East  In- 
dies from  1R41  tu  nnd  lias  puMislicd  nar- 
ratives in  the  French  and  Kussian  languages : 
Voyage*  dan$  Plnete  (Paris,  1849),  and  Fayo^d 
an  Pene  (Paris,  1851). 

SOLUBT.E  GLASS.  See  Siuoatbs,  SoLrBue. 

SOLWAY  FRITH,  an  arm  of  tho  Irish  sea, 
which  extends  in  a  N.  E.  direction,  between 
Enpliind  and  Scotland,  abon*  41  m.,  with  a 
breadth  varying  from  2U  ra.,  iKstween  St.  Bees 
Head  in  Oombeilaiid  and  Baybenj  Head  ia 


Eirlccndbrightahire.  to  2  m.  It  reoeivea  m»ae 
the  English  side  the  rivers  Derwcnt,  Tjlen. 
Waver,  Wampool,  and  £dcu ;  uud  upon  &br 
Scottish  side,  the  Urr,  Nith,  and  Aamt^ 
Whitehaven,  Manrport,  and  Allonbj  ar©  sita- 
ated  on  the  English  side,  and  ^tVumui  and  Xir^- 
oadbright  on  the  Scottish.  At  ebb  tide  m  itt^ 
portion  of  the  frith  is  left  dry;  and  it&  vrsto* 
is  always  mooh  discolored  by  the  Bazkd  aad 
earth  carried  into  it  by  tiieatraNiM.  Tbanaai 
several  vii! liable  salmon  fidiaBiaa  ^MB  lha 
rivers  which  flow  into  it. 

80LT1IAK  n.,  called  tihe  UAoixmcssn,  the 
10th  Ottoman  sultan,  bom  in  1494,  died  An^ 
30,  1566.  Ho  was  the  son  of  Selini  I.,  whor. 
he  succeeded  in  1520.  Difl'ercntly  edocidMi 
from  Ottoman  prineea  in  general,  be  had  » 
ceired  instruction  npon  politics  and  jrorer^ 
ment,  andb^ffau  his  reign  with  the  reformaZMit 
of  abuses.   In  1521  he  sabdued  tb»  rabsKa 

of  Gozeli  Roy  in  Syriii,  ninl  in  !Ii:nr  i~j  took 
Belgrade,  Szaiankem^u,  and  Petorwardetn.  Af- 
ter aa  ardnons  siege  he  look  Rhodes  freoills 
knights  of  St.  Ji  liu  in  15:*!!.   Tic  invaded  Hod- 
gary  a  second  time  in  1526,  won  the  decaiTe 
battle  of  Moh^bs,  in  which  the  king  of  Hoc- 
gary,  Lonis  IL,  waa  slain,  overran  a  part  of  As 
kingdom,  and  reooprnixed  asking  John  Zk\^]yx 
who  put  himself  under  Solyumu's  protecxios. 
This  act  embroiled  the  sultan  with  tiia  rml 
kinpr,  Ferdinand  I.  of  nai>fibur3:,  and  be?an  the 
first  of  the  Turkish  wars  against  Germany. 
In  1629  Solynuui  took  Boda,  and  appealed  b»> 
fore  Vienna  with  an  army  120.000  strong ;  bet 
after  20  assaults  be  retired  with  a  loss  of  SOiOOO 
men.   A  second  i^empt  in  1532  was  not  more 
sncces^ful.    In  1534  he  invaded  Persia,  sad 
Bubduod  Armenia  and  Irak,  -nitb  the  crties  of 
Tabriz  and  Bagdad ;  in  1536  formed  on  aUiaaoe 
with  Francis  I.  of  France  against  OhaxImY^ 
the  brother  of  Ferdinand ;  in  tho  Bame  yesr 
created  the  Barbary  corsair  K.hair-ed-I>eeB«r 
BarbaroBsa  a  TMd^  admiral,  ai^  Uraa  evqrt 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  Italian  coasts  ;  o\n- 
quered  Croatia  in  1587  by  a  great  yictocy  om 
the  imperialteta  at  Esssk;  and  In  1088 
tho  coiKiuest  of  Yemen.   Upon  the  death  cf 
John  Z^polya  in  1640,  he  supported  hi.^ 
Sigfsmnnd  Ziipolya,  and  continued  the  war  vriih 
Ferdinand  until  1547,  when  a  tmoe  was  arreed 
upon  under  T^-hiob  tlmt  prince  paid  tribute  i'<f 
hii  remaining  lituignrian  possessions.   In  1^9 
he  again  invaded  Persia^  in  1648  gmined  a  gmt 
battle  at  Van  in  Armenia,  and  in  1549-'50  coo- 
quered  the  provinces  of  Bhirvan  and  Geosgik 
Hostilities  in  Hungary  were  renewed  1991 
Transylvania  waa  mnde  a  Turkisli  princip:ility, 
and  his  fleets  under  Piali,  the  snccessK^r  of 
Kludr^-Deen,  gained  a  great  victory  over  the 
combined  fleets  of  tho  emperor  at  Jerba  on  the 
Afrioan  coast.   A  truce  made  in  1502  b  ft  tiie 
Turks  in  possession  of  their  Haugan.in  con- 
<]uests.   In  an  attempt  upon  Ifaltafai  1565,  tbe 
whole  navn!  forro  of  Solyman  was  repul!<td. 
In  1666  he  ugam  led  a  vast  array  to  the  iiirs- 
aion  of  Hnngaiy,  aiMMd  tim  Dam,  and  irii 
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Bicsrc  to  tho  fortress  of  Szigetb,  irhloh  was  de« 
feuded  by  a  srn.ill  p.irrison  nnder  the  heroic 
Zrinvi ;  bat  a  paroxysm  of  anj;er  at  the  terrible 
NpalMs  he  encoantered  induced  an  attack  of 
apoplexy,  in  which  he  died  n  fow  days  before 
the  last  and  fatal  assault  was  made.  Under 
Udi  saltan  the  Ottoman  empire  attained  its 
preatest  military  power,  beiniminj;  immediate- 
ly to  doolino  under  his  successor,  iScIira  li.  B/ 
I  lie  Turks  he  was  sumamed  the  Legislator,  flM 
tb©  Kanoon-Xamehj  or  code  of  laws  find  reirn- 
lationa,  drawn  np  under  his  direction,  I'onned 
tlM  baaia  Ibr  a  long  period  «f  the  Tnrkish  ad- 
ministration of  government  and  justice.  He 
was  also  a  patron  of  literature  and  art ;  in  his 
ff«igB  the  nse  of  the  Torkkh  langni^  in  Blank 
tore  snporiodod  that  of  tho  Persian. 

80MAUL££&   See  ERSdAU. 

801fEB8,  Jenr,  lord,  an  EoglUh  jurist  and 
j!late-:mnn.  bom  in  Worcester  about  1(150,  died 
April  26,  1716.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity 
ttMlege,  Oifoid,  and  fii  ie7«  wae  eaUed  to  tiM 
bar  at  tho  Middle  Temple,  but  continued  to  re- 
mde  for  several  years  longer  at  the  oniveraity. 
Dnriag  this  period  be  poMiahed  aevenl  Impor- 
t  .nt  political  pamphlets,  and  ft  variety  of  met- 
rioei  and  proee  versions  firom  olasaioal  anthors, 
cunipriaing  hii  diief  Hterary  prodeetioiMi.  In 
168S  he  commenced  the  j  rafticc  of  the  law  in 
IXMidon,  and  the  emditiun  and  ability  which 
lie  di^layed  in  aeveral  polHieal  trials,  partic- 
nlarly  tliiit  of  the  7  bishops  in  1688,  brooglit 
him  into  great  professional  eminence.  Thence- 
forth he  took  his  place  aoMMif  tiie  leaden  of 
the  whi^  !'  ft y.  lie  represented  "Worcester  in 
tiie  convention  which  met  in  Jan.  1689,  and 
was  a  member  of  the  two  committees  (acting 
a?  chairman  of  the  second)  which  prepared  tho 
"  Declaration  of  Right" — a  paper  emanating 
ptrhaps  wholly  from  him.  Ilaving  secnred  tho 
favor  of  the  king,  he  was  in  1689  appointed 
polioitor-eonornl  and  knighted,  in  1692  attor- 
ney-general, and  in  1698  made  lord  keeper  of 
the  great  seal.  In  1697  be  was  appointed  lord 
chancellor  and  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron 
Somers  of  Evesham.  From  the  time  when  he 
nceepted  the  ^eat  seal,  ho  had  held  an  intlu- 
enti.'U  pin  e  in  the  cabinet.  After  inetToctual 
attempt)  to  fxist^-u  upon  him  a  charge  of  malad- 
miaiatration.  and  also  of  complicity  in  the  pi- 
racies of  Cupt.  Kidd,  whom  he  had  helped  fit 
out  a  ship  for  the  purpose  of  capturing  pirates 
a  motion  was  made  in  the  house  of  common«<, 
April  10, 1  TOO.  that  tho  king  should  be  requested 
to  drnnisff  him  from  otfice,  which  failed  by  a  de- 
cided vote.  But  as  Somers  had  been  absent^  by 
design  as  his  enemies  said,  but  really  throuirh 
sickness,  during  the  debates  which  preceded 
the  pMHgO  of  the  bin  for  resuming  the  king's 
Irish  trrant"*,  a  measure  exceedingly  distasteful 
to  William,  be  was  on  the  17th  of  the  same 
mimA  i«aiov<ed  fl«fn  oflee.  In  the  next  jetr 
an  attempt  was  made  to  impeach  Somers  on 
14  distinct  charges,  the  most  important  of 
wliieh  raAcred  to  an  ill^al  iasae  at  the 
Uoifla  vaqpail  of  btanlE  OHnniMloat  nnder  tlw 


great  seal  ibr  ihe  purpose  of  negotiating  cer^ 

tain  treaties;  to  bin  alleced  complicity  with 
Kidd;  and  to  his  acuuisition  of  various  uo- 
reaMMiable  and  exorintaat  granta  fnm  tba 
crown  in  addition  to  the  salary  and  fees  of  hia 
olKce.  Atler  many  conferences  between  the 
two  houses,  the  commoiu  declined  to  prowcnto 
their  irnneachment  on  the  day  named  by  the 
lords,  whereupon  the  latter  declared  Somen 
acquitted.  Somera  aoon  recovered  the  ibvar 
of  the  king,  and  but  for  the  death  of  the  latter 
would  probably  have  soon  been  restored  to 
power.  iniliani*a  laet  apeeeh  to  pariteraeni, 
I)ec.  81, 1701,  which  Burnet  comTnend*  a-;  "the 
best  that  he  or  perhaps  any  other  prince  ever 
made  to  hia  people,**  waa  H»  prodnetion  of 
Somers.  For  several  years  he  devoted  himself 
to  ordinary  parliamentary  dntiea,  among  the 
most  important  of  which  was  the  paaaage  of  a 
bill  *'f<>r  the  amenflinent  of  the  law  and  the  bet- 
ter advancement  of  justice and  l}e  took  a  lead- 
ing partintlioneasaTefortbennioBofBeoanid 
and  England.  Fpon  the  accession  <  'f  tlie  wings 
to  power  in  1708,  Somers  waa  appointed  presi- 
dent  of  tiie  eoondl,  and  held  tiie  offlee  vara  tba 
return  of  Tlnrley  and  the  tories  in  1711.  Sub- 
sequently he  participated  in  legislative  datiea 
imtD  bis  death,  wbkm  happened  from  apoplexy. 
Macaulay  calls  Somers  "  in  some  re«pect*i  tho 
greatest  man  of  that  age,  eqnaUj  eminent  as  a 
jurist  and  as  a  poHtidan,  as  en  orator  nd  as  a 
writer."  Of  his  personal  character  very  con- 
flicting opinions  were  entertained  during  hia 
Hlb,  the  torica  attacking  him  with  a  malignity 
whi.  li  never  pro\  oked  him  into  an  unworthy 
act,  and  the  wbigs  extolling  him  to  the  akiea. 
To  tho  extent  of  his  acquirements  and  the 
charm  of  his  oonversjition  nil  his  contempora- 
ries bear  witnees,  as  well  as  to  his  invariably 
good  temper.  A  number  of  original  letters  and 
papers,  illustrating  his  life  and  character,  per- 
ished by  fire  in  1758.  The  so  called  "  Somers 
Tracts,"  publwhed  in  18  Tols.  4to.  (l748-'62; 
new  edition  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  13  vols.  4 to., 
1809-'15),  consist  of  pamphlets  aeketed  chiefly 
from  his  librarr. 

SOMERS  I8LAND.S.   See  BERMrnAS. 

SOMERSET.  I.  A  N.  W.  co.  of  Me.,  border, 
ing  on  Canada  Ea.«tt.  intersected  by  the  Kenne- 
bec river,  and  drained  by  the  head  streams  of 
the  Penobscot  and  Wallor^took  rivers;  area, 
8.800  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1>^60.  36.754.  The  sur- 
face is  diveiBified  and  the  soil  generally  good. 
There  are  several  smnll  lakes,  and  the  N.  part 
is  covered  with  forest  s  affording  vast  quantities 
of  timber  for  export.  The  productions  in  1850 
were  56.595  bushels  of  wheat.  183,780  of  In- 
dian corn,  328,6S0  of  oats,  327,657  of  potatoes, 
66,ltl  tons  of  hay,  and  757,694  lbs.  of  butter. 
There  were  15  grist  mills,  80  saw  mill?.  '20  tan- 
neries, a  woollen  factory,  a  foundery,  2  news- 
paper office  H.  42  churches,  and  12,086  pupils  at- 
tending public  schools.  Capital.  Norridge- 
wock.  II.  A  central  co.  of  N.  J.,  bounded  N. 
£.  by  the  Passaic  and  W.  bv  the  Lamtalflon, 
and  intsfseeted  by  the  Bariinn  tint;  vi% 
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275  6q.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  22,057.  The  surface 
in  some  parta  is  Tery  hill/,  and  the  soil  gener- 
ally fertile,  especially  along  the  streann.  Hie 
productitHi:}  in  1850  wore  100. SOT  hushels  of 
wlieaf,  08o,673  of  Indian  corn,  498,222  of  oats, 
26,631  tons  of  hay,  564,573  lbs.  of  batter,  and 
27,466  of  wool.  There  were  81  grist  mills,  8 
saw  mills,  8  tanneries,  3  woollen  factories,  2 
newsp^er  ofEccs,  33  churches,  aud  4,203  pu- 
pUs  attending  public  schools.  The  New  Jer- 
sor  central  railroad  and  Delaw.iro  nnd  Raritan 
canal  pass  through  the  county.  Capital,  Som- 
erriUe.  III.  A  S.  W.  co.  of  Peon.,  bordering  on 
M<1.,  bounde  l  by  the  Youghiogheny  river 
and  laurel  ridge,  and  intersected  in  the  B.  by 
Oi^eman*B  river;  area,  1,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  fa 
1860,  26,784.  The  surface  is  generally  moun- 
tainpus,  and  the  soil  fertile.  The  glades  are 
admirably  adapted  to  grazing.  The  produc- 
tions in  18,50  were  92,130  bushels  of  wlicat, 
471,312  of  oats,  niM7  of  potatoes,  83,618  of 
buckwheat,  31,100  uf  Indian  corn.  29,620  tons 
of  hay,  m,204  lbs.  of  butter,  :3 73,798  of  faaple 
m]f2:ar,  and  CG,503  of  wool.    There  were  16 

Srist  mills,  24  saw  mills,  2  fouoderiee,  21  taa- 
erieflf  6  woollen  faetoriea,  9  nowspaper  offioea, 
63  churches,  and  in  1860  4,nS3  yninh  attend- 
ing pnblic  schools.  The  county  abounds  in 
bituminous  coal,  and  iron  ore,  fire  olay,  and 
cannel  coal  of  excellent  quality  are  found.  The 
Pittsburg  and  Oonncllsvillo  railroad  is  in  cour§o 
of  coiiiitrucLiuu  tiiroiigli  the  county.  Capital, 
Somerset.  IV.  A  8.  E.  co.  of  Md.,  bordering 
on  Del.,  on  the  E.  shore  of  Chesapeake  bay, 
bounded  N.  W.  by  the  Nantiooke  and  S.  by 
the  Pocomoke  river  and  liay.  and  inteneoted 
by  the  Wicomico  and  Manokin  rivere;  area, 
600  sq.  m.;  pop.  m  1860,  24,992,  of  whom 
0,069  were  uavea.  The  sar&ce  is  lere!  and 
the  soil  generally  fertile.  The  prodnctioi:s  in 
1850  were  718,073  bushels  of  Indian  corn, 
£8,248  of  wheat,  71,776  of  oats,  and  1,763,882 
Iba.  of  tobacco.  There  were  31  grist  mills,  81 
law  mills,  2  woollen  factories,  5  boat  yards, 
67  cburchea,  and  831  pujjils  attending  public 
achool!<.    Capital,  Princess  Anne^ 

gOMHRSET,  Edwabd  SaraooB,  Dm  or. 
flee  Sbymoi  R. 
80MER8ET,  Eabl  of.  See  Ovbrbost. 
SOMEnsETSHIRE,  a  W.  county  of  Eng- 
land, bounded  by  (iioucestershire,  Wiltshire, 
Bonetehire,  Devonshire,  and  the  Bristol  chan- 
nel;  area,  1,645  sq.  ui. :  pop.  in  1861,  444,725. 
The  chief  towns  are  liatii,  Wells,  Taunton, 
Bridgewater,  and  Frome.  The  coast  is  indent- 
ed by  several  bays,  the  chief  of  which  is 
Bridgewater  bay.  Tiie  principal  rivers  are  the 
Parret,  Avon,  Frume,  Voo,  Axe,  and  Brue. 
The  Avon,  Bridgewater,  and  other  canals,  and 
the  Great  Wc«itern  railway  intersect  the  conn- 
ty.  The  suriace  is  hiily,  bnt  there  is  also  a 
great  extent  of  marshy  land,  and  ranch  of  the 
soil  is  very  fertile.  Coal,  iron,  and  lead  are 
largely  produced.  Woollen  cloth,  canvas, 
I^OTes,  paper,  glass,  and  Tarions  kinds  of  iron 
wara  are  wmnnfafltiired.   Bomanotihire  oon.- 


tains  many  remains  of  antiquity,  and  bss  ber 
the  theatre  of  some  remarkable  events  in 
Bah  history.   It  returns  9  raambera  tQ  pcrfis- 

mont,  beside  2  members  for  Briato!,  wbkk  iai 

partly  in  another  county. 

SOMEIiSWORTH,  a  township  of  8t^*5:^ 
CO.,  N.  II.,  45  in.  £.  firooi  Ooneord.  bouoiie: 
E.  by  Salmon  Fall-?  river;  pop.  in  ISCO.  4.Tv 
It  contains  the  village  of  Great  Fall^i,  ueor  liie 
falls  of  that  name  m  SahiKMi  Falls  river,  esb- 
brated  for  its  extensive  raannfactTirin2  intererfi 
The  Great  Falls  manufacturing  company  {cm^ 
tal,  $1,600,000)  has  7  mills  engaged  in  tba  ■» 
nfacture  of  cotton  drills,  print  cloths,  sheetitA 
and  shirtings,  with  83,484  spiudlea  aod  tia 
looms,  employing  1,172  ftmalee  and  40S  imIbi. 
and  consumiufr  annually  5.230.8"^  lbs.  of  <s>'^ 
ton.   Over  4,000  stoves  and  600  tons  of  in. 
castings  arc  mannfactured  every  year  by  lu 
Somersworth  machine  company.   Than  m 
steam  estf\)i1i«hraents  f(jr  th?'  mannfactnrv  </ 
doors,  blinds,  sashes,  uud  boxes  fur  jt^cipg 
boots  and  shoes,  a  large  madune  ^hop.  suit 
marble  manufactory.   There  are  2  banL>.  li 
pubUo  schools,  a  public  hbra^  coniauiing  -iOnv 
▼olnmea,  and  6  ennrebes:  1  Baptist.  1  Goom- 
gational,  1  Freewill  Baptist.  2  Methodi>t.  W 
1  Boman  Catholic.   The  village  is  connect: 
with  Boston  by  the  Great  Falls  branch  of  iIa 
Boston  and  Maine  railroad. 

SOMERVILLE,  a  town  of  Middlesex  cc 
Mass.,  on  Mystic  river  and  Miller's  creek,  3  oi 
N.  N.  W.  from  Boston ;  pop.  in  18e0,  ac* 
It  contains  the  McLean  asylutn  for  the  ia&*L^ 
and  Tufts  college  (Universalist)  is  on  the  ^ 
between  this  town  and  ICadford.  In  liSi 
there  were  2  ostablislimentg  for  bU-jioliin? 
coloring  cotton  goods,  2  iron  rolling  and 
mills,  a  steam  boiler  inannfiustory,  a  Ima 
fouiidery,  a  glass  manufactory,  a  steam  planici 
mill,  and  an  establishment  for  preparing  bj 
for  sofas,  chairs,  and  cushions;  aud  hnti 
making  is  larjiely  carried  on.  The  valna  li 
fon.js  of  all  kinds  manufaetured  or  finished!: 
LimL  year  was  over  $2,776,000.  It  is  inter«c5- 
ed  by  5  railroads  running  into  Boeton,  sad  9 
inhabited  by  many  doin^  business  then.  It 
was  set  off  from  CJharlestown  ia  1642. 

SOMERVILLB,  Kaxt,  a  Britidi  antttaet 
and  physicist,  born  at  .Tedbur^'h  :J.ot:t  ITii*. 
She  is  the  daughter  of  Vice  Admiral  Sir 
Ham  Fairfiiz,  and  from  her  first  husband,  Ssosil 
Gray,  Esq.,  she  acquired  her  elementary  iafltna 
tions  in  tlio  mathematical  and  physical  pcie:!:^. 
After  his  death  she  removed  to  EdiuLuruLwiii 
was  soon  after  married  to  William  Souionrill% 
M.D.,  of  that  city.  Having  attracted  attentwe 
to  lier  scientific  attainments  by  siHue  exK^n- 
ments  on  the  magnetio inflnenoe of  thanolrt 
rays  in  the  solar  spectrum,  she  pre[t;ired  for 
the  ^'Library  of  Useful  Knowledge, '  st  tk 
suggestion  of  Lord  Broagham,  a  simuBsiy  of 
the  ^f>'  •ani^^le  eile»U  of  Laplace,  under  the  titk 
of  "Mechanism  of  the  Heavens''  (Svo., 
The  book,  proring  too  volnminona  for  its  odpr 
nal  daatinatioa,  appeared  aa  %  distinct  wogL  h 
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WM  iOMMded  by  a  volame  On  the  Connec- 
1km  of  the  Physical  Soienoes"  (12mo.,  18S4), 
tmggttitd  by  and  growing  oat  of  the  prelimi- 
nary diwertatioii  to  the  Mechanism  of  the 
Heavens;"  and  after  a  considerable  interval 
she  published  her  last  and  best  known  work, 
*•  Physical  Geography"  (2  vols.  12mo.,  1848), 
A  history  of  the  earth  in  its  whole  material  or- 
ffanization,  and  of  animal  and  vegetable  life, 
like  every  thing  emanating  from  her  pen,  it  is 
written  with  great  clearness  of  stylo  and  pre- 
cisioii  of  statement,  and  in  occai^ioual  pimignn 
siaes  to  a  considerable  degree  of  eloquence.  A 
4th  edition  thoroughly  revised  was  publitjhed 
in  1858,  in  one  thick  12mo.  volume.  SuBM 
1885  Mr*.  Somcrrillo  has  been  an'  honorary 
aMmbcr  uf  the  royul  m^trunomical  society,  and 
flk*  to  now  in  the  receipt  of  a  penalon  of  £300 
A  vtcr  from  the  civil  Ii.st,  as  a  reward  for  hor 
viuablc-  services  to  literature.  She  ha^  resided 
of  late  years  with  her  fiuililj  at  ilorencc. 

SOMERVILLE,  William,  an  Engli.sh  poet, 
bom  at  Edstone,  Warwickshire,  in  1C92,  died 
Jvlj  19,  1742.  He  was  educated  at  Winches- 
ter .school  and  New  college.  Oxford,  and  after 
completing  his  education  i^cttled  on  a  moderate 
fMltermJ  estate  in  Wnrwick.shire.  He  lived  be- 
yond his  incftiir',  and  in  the  Inttcr  part  of  lii.«« 
life  was  harii^ased  by  duu8,  aud  tinaUy  driven 
into  habits  of  interaperanoe.  His  '<(%aM,*'  a 
long  poem  in  blank  \  i.  r-e  illnstrnting  some  of 
the  more  exciting  episodes  of  rural  life,  has  of- 
ten been  reprinted.  He  wrote  another  mnl 
poem,  "  Field  Sports,"  desoribinp;  the  amtise- 
ment  of  hawkiiig,  and  a  variety  of  miscella- 
aeons  pleoes  of  nneqaal  merit 

80MME,  a  X.  department  of  France,  in  the 
old  province  of  Pioardy,  bounded  N.  and  N.  £. 
Inr  toe  departmants  of  Pa>4a-0alaia  and  Nord, 
ihyAisne,  S.  and  S.  W.  by  Oiso  and  Scine-In- 
ftrienre,  and  W.  by  the  Enielish  channel ;  area. 
%JB4»  eq.  m. ;  pop.  in  18M,  566,610.  The  efatef 
towns  are  Anjien.s,  the  cai)ital.  Abbeviflo, 
DoolleDA,  Montdidier,  Peronne,  and  Ham.  The 
anrftoe  ia  generaOy  level,  bnt  ooeancmally  di- 
Wsified  by  low  hills  aud  small  valleys.  It  is 
Aivided  into  two  nearly  eoual  portions  ^  the 
river  Somme,  whieh  flowstnrongh  it  in  a  W.  K. 
W.  direction.  Limestone,  chalk,  gypsum,  pot- 
ters'olay,  and  coal  are  found.  The  soUiscare- 
fiilly  ooMvated,  bat  nol  naturally  fertila.  Oot- 
taa,  linen,  and  woollen  poods,  iron  waia^  and 
Met  root  su^  are  manufactured. 

86MMERIN6,  SAxm  TnoicAa  voir,  a  Ger- 
man anatomist  and  physiolop^Lst,  born  in  Tliorn 
in  1766,  died  ia  Frtrnkfort-on-the-Main,  March 
%  1880.  He  studied  medicine  at  Gottingcn, 
and  became  profe.^sor  of  anatomy  at  CatMel  in 
1778,  and  at  Mentz  in  1784.  He  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Frankfort  in 
1790,  was  elected  to  the  academy  of  sciences 
of  lionich  in  1804,  became  in  1805  privy  ooun- 
aUlor  and  physician  to  the  king  of  Bavaria,  and 
TCftamed  to  Frankfort  in  1820.  Of  his  nu- 
merous works,  the  most  important  are:  Vom 
Mirt^  und  liuckmmark  (1788> ;  Vom  Jiaue  de$ 


mentehlich^n  Korpert  (6  vols.,  l791-'6 ;  new  ed. 
by  Bischotl',  Heule,  Theile,  Valentin,  Vogol, 
and  Wagner,  9  vols.,  1830-'44) ;  De  Cor}>ori$ 
Humani  Fabriea  (6  vols.,  1794  1801);  Vcher 
das  Organ  der  Sesle  (1790);  aud  treatises  on 
the  physiology  of  the  tive  senses.  Hehelddiat 
the  brain  is  not  essential  to  the  continnanco  of 
life,  that  the  nerves  operate  independently  uf 
it,  and  that  the  soul  has  its  seat  in  av^ior-like 
fluid  in  the  cavities  of  tlio  brain. 

fc)0M2H^UIBULISM  (Lat.  «o/«;<!/^,  hktp,  aud 
ambulOf  to  walk),  literally,  the  act  of  walking 
in  Hleep.  but  usually  applied  to  all  the  move- 
ments  ol  u  person  who  while  in  u  condition  of 
aleap  acts  his  dreams.  There  are  8  kinds  of 
somnambulism,  viz. :  1,  simple,  where  the  som- 
nambulist Is  apparently  in  ordinary  health,  but 
rises  from  his  bad,  walks,  mns^  wt  dimba,  or 
sometimes  talks  or  writes,  while  asleep;  2, 
morbid,  where  there  exists  a  diseased  condi- 
tion, which  admits  the  manifestation  of  the  du- 
ality of  the  luinian  system,  the  somnambulist 
sometimes  being  alternately  in  the  natural  and 
morbid  condition^  and  frequently  while  in  the 
latter  perf<aTuin<x  acts  of  which  while  awake  he 
is  incapable ;  aud  a,  arti^cialjjirhich  is  treated 
onder  Akimal  IfaoNsnav.  Tba  first  cIms  of 
somnamlmlist.s  arc  usnnlly  persons  of  nervous 
temperament,  aud  Uiq  phenunieua  are  geueruUj 
indnoed  in  them  either  by  some  violent  excite- 
ment, or  oftener  by  a  morbid  condition  of  the 
stomach,  late  suppers,  indigestible  food,  or  the 
like.  Some  writers  advise  the  placing  a  wet 
cloth  before  their  beds,  on  whuh  tliey  may 
step,  or  waking  them  suddenly  in  some  other 
way ;  but  sneh  a  eonrse  is  HwDght  with  great 
dan^^i.T,  as  the  .shock  may  prove  fatal,  or  at 
lea6t  ponuanently  ii^urious. — Morbid  somnam- 
bulism is  a  condition  oonceming  whieh  wa 
have  little  positive  knowledge.  Its  jdienomena 
are  often  very  surprising.  A  shy,  diffident 
giri  of  14,  for  instanee,  of  a  nervotis  t«m|ierar 
mont,  l)nt  who  has  exliibited  no  oxtraordmary 
intellectual  powers,  aud  has  had  but  very  or- 
^narj  edoomon,  baoomea  languid,  listless,  md 
pale  ;  complains  of  pain  in  the  hide,  and  j>or- 
ha])s  of  an  unpleasant  feeling  in  tiie  frontal 
region ;  after  a  while,  fidling  asleep  in  the  day- 
time, she  will  ri.>e  from  her  chair,  and,  imagin- 
ing herself  a  preacher  to  a  large  audience^  go 
tiurongh  the  preliminary  exercises  of  a  religioas 
siT  .li  L,  and  deliver  an  extemj)ore  sermon,  the 
arrangement  and  language  of  which  lar  tran- 
aeend  her  waking  capacity ;  and  the  morbid 
condition  of  the  system  becoming  more  decid- 
ed, these  somnambulic  paroxysms  will  recur 
every  other  day,  or  even  for  a  time  every  day, 
the  discourses  liein^r  never  repetitions  either 
of  thought  or  words.  In  the  ca-se  we  are  de- 
scribing, which  in  it«  general  features  is  similar 
to  a  considerable  number  which  have  occurred 
within  the  last  30  years,  the  subject  recovered 
her  health,  and  the  phenomena  cea^d  after  i 
or  3  years.  In  some  in.stauces  they  have  l>ecn 
followed  by  the  deatti  of  the  somnambulist,  in 
one  case  (in  bwedcn)  predicted  by  henclH 
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The  roliirinna  rhnrart-r  of  these  somnnmbnlic 
ntt^rauoes,  thougti  uhu&llj  explicable  from  the 
prevalenoe  of  religious  ezeitomoBt  in  the  oom- 
mnnity  at  the  timo  when  thvy  occur,  is  not 
alwnvd  so;  there  seems  to  be  a  tendency  of  the 
mind  of  the  somnambulist  to  dwell  on  religious 
subjects. — The  development  of  the  double  ex- 
istcneo  is  anotlnT  of  the  phenomena  of  mor- 
bid s<)innami>ulism,  not  lcs3  remarkiibie  iliaa 
thci  ]>rt'(  eding,  and  equally  well  aafhinticated. 
The  history  of  tho  oelebrnted  seeress  of  Pre- 
vorst,  by  Dr.  Kerner,  will  be  readily  recalled; 
and  there  are  H  the  preeeiit  time  eereral 
in  which  tlie  two  states  are  stronglv  mnrkefl, 
and  the  subject  remains  in  each  for  some  weeks, 
being  utterly  unoomoloiiB  while  in  the  one  of 
anyevent which  has  occurred  wliile  in  the  <  ither. 
Thonph  rcjembling  it  in  some  particulars,  tliese 
c&aes  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  those  in  a 
state  of  ecstasy  (see  Catalbpst),  there  being 
none  of  the  physical  insensibility  or  muscular 
rigidity.  The  causes  and  cure  of  this  form  of 
eomnarabolism  are  alike  obscure,  but  the  wlude 
subject  is  one  of  great  interest  and  deserving 
of  study. — ^Tbe  following  works  among  others 
may  be  oonsidted:  I>r.  a.  J,  Sefiier,  Omktehti 
evcter  Somnamhulcn  (Oarlsruhe,  1 824),  and  "The 
Seeress  of  Prevorst,"  translated  into  English 
bv  Mrs.  Catharine  Orowe  (New  Yorir,  Iw); 
Macnish's  "Philosophy  of  Sleep;"  Abercroinbio 
*'0'i  tfio  Intellectual  Powers;"  Colquhoun's 
".iiiimul  Magnetism;"  Deleuze's  "Critical 
History  of  Animal  Magnetism;"  Baron  voil 
Reichonbach^s  "Animal  Magnetism;"  Dr.  Son- 
deris*  "  Narrative  of  the  Religions  Excitement 
in  Sweden;"  Dr.  Gibson's  Year  of  Grace,  an 
Account  of  the  great  Irish  Revival  in  1859.*' 

80MNAUTH,or  Somnath  PATTAK,a  walled 
town  of  India,  in  tiie  peninsnia  of  Kattywar, 
pro\'inco  of  (  J  izi  rat,  on  the  N".  E.  shore  of  tho 
Arabian  sea, 28  m.  N.  W.from  Gape  Din;  pop. 
about  5,000.  Somnanth  is  eelebrated  in  tiie 
mythological  legends  of  ancient  Hindostan,  and 
is  now  chiefly  remarkable  as  tho  ancient  site 
of  a  magnificent  temple  dedicated  to  iSivo, 
which  Iwmarly  attra^ad  great  numbers  of 

Etlgrims,  and  was  supported,  according  to . 
[irkhond,  by  tho  revenues  of  10,000  villages. 
It  was  stormed  by  Mahmond  of  Glaunee,  and 
its  gates  carried  away  as  a  tropliy.  They  were 
taken  back  to  India  in  1842  by  the  English,  and 
deposited  in  the  magazine  at  Agra. 

SOMXrS,  in  tho  Greek  and  Roman  my- 
thology, the  personification  and  god  of  sleep. 
He  is  described  as  the  son  of  Night,  and  brother 
of  Death,  in  company  with  whom  he  is  repre- 
sented in  works  of  art  aa  a  youth  holding  n 
torch  inverted. 

SONATA,  in  mniie,  an  initnnnental  eompo* 
sUinn  comprising  several  Tnorcmcnts,  and  cor- 
rt»spondiug  in  chu'acter  with  the  cantata  in 
Toeal  oomporition.  It  is  generally  written  foe 
a  single  instrmncnt.  particularly  tho  pianoforte, 
and,  like  the  symphony  and  other  forms  of  in- 
■tramental  composition,  preserves  a  sin^  gen- 
eral idea  tbrooglli  all  its  iDOTenMnti. 


gO^T)EH?TUUSKK.   See  n  mwm 

60KDEBSUAC6SK. 
SONS,  or  Soaw,  a  ilveir  of  ISndoslH^  c 

the  i)residency  of  Bengal,  which  rl><?;  ia  Goad- 
wana,  territory  of  Nagpore,  in  lat.  2%'^  41 
long.  82°  7'  E.,  near  the  source  of  tl>e  Nwo-^t 
da,  and  falls  into  the  Ganges  28  m.  above  P&n^ 
after  a  oonrfie  r>f  about  450  m  It  riowifix 
N.,  thcu  X.  11,  iiUerwurd  L.,  and  tinallyy.  L 
through  Nagpore,  tho  British  distriot^i  of  Si:- 
gor  and  Nerbndda.  the  dominion!;  of  tberLih 
of  Kewah,  and  the  British  districts  of  Min^«cK 
and  Shahabad,  between  the  latter  oi  whaAm 
P;itr;a  it  forms  the  boundary  line.  In  pf» 
cipai  tributaries  are  the  Gopot,  Hotsoo,  &a> 
der,  and  Ooyle,  all  of  which  join  it  fnm6» 
S.  In  its  upper  course  it  flows  throng  ty- 
ro w  valleys,  but  lower  down  they  widen  iss 
alluvial  plains.  It  is  about  8  ni.  wide  st  ^ 
junction  with  the  Ganges,  btit  the  navi^aaa 
is  of  little  importance  higher  up  than  BudnA- 
gar,  about  60  m,  from  tiiat  poiuL  Darings, 
rainy  season  it  is  10  or  12  feet  deep  at  Daod^ 
gar,  but  at  other  times  it  is  nearly  dry.  C<* 
is  found  upon  the  banks,  and  ag»tes  ssd«e> 
neiiana,  known  as  8one  pebbles,  oeenr. 

SONG,  a  short  i^oetical  or  musical  coopofr 
tion,  or  mwe  commoiUy  a  uni<Ki  of  tb«  tv:. 
In  the  latter  tense  it  sagnifira  a  vooal 
of  any  length  or  character,  and  ia  g^ni^ 
limited  to  an  air  sung  by  a  single  voice. 
the  science  of  music  was  in  its  inf:incy, 
words  of  songs  were  generally  sn|>ori'kr'teAi 
music,  but  in  modem  practice  tliis  has  b«a> 
some  oases  reversed ;  and  it  may  be  said 
in  English  literature,  with  some  import»t» 
oeptTnn?.  ns  Mi'iore's  or  Barr;--  ( '<  irn\vj\ir«  map. 
the  melody  is  the  most  prominttnt  featore^  tm 
words  being  only  a  neoessary  aeoeaaofy.  Tk 
modern  German  composers  have  most  di^ta- 
guished  themselves  as  writers  of  song  melo&ii^ 

BONNET  (It.  9oneUo)y  a  poem  contsistiiiz  i 
14  iambio  decasyllabic  or  endecaayllabic  1lm& 
rhymin?  in  a  pecnliar  manner.  The  f  r>t  * 
lines  nittko  two  quatraiuji,  and  tiio  rwuuujj&s 
6  two  tercets.  There  are  two  rhymes  in  dM 
quatrains,  tho  1st.  4th,  5th,  and  8tiriino>  rl'r:- 
ing  together,  and  also  the  2d,  8d,  6th,  and  ?^ 
This  is  the  best  atraagement,  aa  the  Itdfaai 
hold,  but  others  occur,  and  S4  )Tnotime«,  ere*  '- 
Petrarch,  the  rhymes  are  alternate.  In  iid 
tereets  grmiter  liberty  is  allowed ;  tiie  rhyati 
may  bo  either  2  or  3,  and  they  may  be  ar- 
ranged at  the  will  of  the  poet,  bnt  "never  h 
couplets.  There  are  but  few  Italian  prw- 
dents  for  the  fbrm  whioli  tite  English  p>>^:3 
prior  to  Milton  gave  to  the  sonnet.  From  :b< 
difficulty  of  coutijiuiiig  the  same  rhymc^  tkj 
made  it  eonstst  of  8  quatrains  a  Isa 
conplet^  each  qnatrnln  n -nally  having  its  ctz 
two  alternate  and  indepund^t  rhymes. 
Anaoreoatie  sonnet  is  eomposed  of  octtH^Bft- 
bic  lines.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  sonnet  »  tj 
the  invention  of  tho  Italians,  or  was  derived 
them  from  eailier  Proven^  poets.  The  oii- 
est  extsat  flpedmeos  are  in  ItaliaBt  by  Ufkh 
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vSeoV«nuMeift  (aboot  A.D.  1200),  and  hj  Piero 

}<j]h'  Vijrnc,  chancellor  of  Fn  <lcri.-  II.,  who 
llouriahed  earlj  in  the  18th  century.  The  first 
who  gave  to  it  the  arrangement  which  Bobae- 
jTionlly  was  ndoptc*!  fts  ita  legithiiatc  form,  was 
(iuitonetl'Arezzo  (died  1295).  It  vrm  carried  to 
its  hi(^68k  oxeellenee  hj  Petrarch,  and,  though 
it  has  f^inoe  Wen  th,  fjivorite  stjle  of  po«ti  il 
oomposition  in  tlie  Italian  languagei  iion«  of 
hia  moee»on  have  eorpassed  bun  m  deganee, 
liamiony,  and  delkaoy  of  K'ntirnent.  There  13 
hardlr  a  cultivated  Italian,  it  has  been  said, 
who  has  not  Mopoaed  »  aonneC  The  most 
prolific  writer  in  this  departnunt  is  Torqimto 
laaao,  whoso  pobUshod  sonnets  exoeed  1,000 
tfi  mnnber.  Th%  ItaUans  esteem  most  highly 
!]k'  sonnet  of  Filici\ja,  entitled  IfaJut  mia. 
i'be  Italian  sonnet  was  introduced  into  Spain 
t>7  the  marquis  of  Stntflhuw  in  the  16th  cen- 
:ury.  There,  during  the  two  followinp:  centu- 
ries, it  was  regarded  with  extravagant  faTor, 
utd  Ticknor  estimates  that  the  number  prodoced 
in  this  period  exceeds  that  of  all  the  ballads  iti 
iho  language.  It  never  found  much  favor  in 
France,  and  fell  into  ridienle  in  the  17th  cen- 
tary  through  the  bouU  rimes,  or  blank  sonnets, 
in  which  the  rhyming  words  were  first  chosen 
in  J  arranged,  while  the  subject  was  to  be  so- 
1 1 x  t4?d  and  the  body  of  the  sonnet  to  be  written 
afterward.  The  principal  sonnet  writers  in 
CJcrmau  arc  Burger,  A.  W.  von  Schlegel,  Tieck, 
Novalis,  Uhland,  and  Rfickert.  Goethe  com- 
posed a  few  sonnets,  the  snbiecf  of  which  wns 
the  difficidtiet)  of  its  form  and  the  pleasure  uf 
overcoming  them.  A  peculiar  form  of  the 
"tonnet  was  introduced  in  England  by  Surrey 
and  Wjatt  in  tho  reign  of  Iknry  VIII.;  aiid 
titers  arc  nameroos  sonnets  l>y  Sidney,  Spen- 
der. Shakespeare,  Daniel,  Drayton.  Dnim- 
tuuuJ,  and  otherti.  Milton  returned  to  the 
irenuine  Italian  form^  bet  did  not  always  ad- 
here to  it ;  for  in  his  sonnet  to  Cromwell  there 
«ire  8  quatriiiiis  torrninated  I'v  a  couplet,  and  3 
>'\  ills  5  Italian  ponmts  nl>o  end  in  conplots. 
From  the  time  of  Milton  for  nearly  a  centurv 
there  wer._<  few  sonnctn  written  iu  England. 
It  wasrev  ivtO.  in  the  Italian  form,  by  Kd wards, 
Grnv.  ami  T.  Warton,  while  Bowles,  Charlotte 
:>mith,  and  Helen  Maria  Williams  reverted  to 
the  easier  form  of  the  old  English  sonnets.  Tho 
■  -nnot^  «;f  "VTorcl-^worth  arc  esteemed,  with 
:hoso  of  Mdton,  tho  best  in  tho  language;  and 
this  ety  le  of  eompomtion  has  been  oocasionallj 
ltt«  mpted  bv  most  Bubfiefjuent  poets. 

BONXlNi  DE  MANONCOUKT,  Charles 
NicoLAt  BronaxRT.  a  French  traveller  end  nat- 
iralist,  born  in  Lnni'ville,  Fob.  1.  17-"1.  died  in 
Paris,  May  29, 18 12.  lie  was  at  first  an  advocate 
it  Nonoy ;  bnt  haTin^r  obtuned  a  commission 
1-  a  marine  engineer,  lie  visited  and  explored 
Jayenne  in  1772,  afterward  went  to  the  W.  coast 
>f  AMoe,  and  in 1775  revisitod  Oayonne,  where 
xe  pa«»ed  2  years  in  tin;  study  of  the  natural 
liatory  of  the  country.  On  bis  return  to  France 
3«  nent  aome  time  with  Buflbn,  and  then  join> 
)d  wn  Afrioaa  ezpe^on  tmder  Baron  do  Tott 


in  1777.  Alfeor  an  ezploradon  of  Egypt,  he 

visited  Greece  and  its  islands  and  Asia  Minor, 
returning  to  France  in  1780,  where  he  employ^ 
ed  himadf  in  the  improvement  of  agrioaltnre 
and  hortirultnre.  Tie  contributed  13  volumes 
of  fishes  and  1  of  cetacea  to  Boffon's  HitUnre 
imtureU*,  and  in  connection  with  LetreiDe  the 
1  v(  !i;'T li  s  of  reptiles.  He  lost  his  fortune  by 
the  n  vohition,  and  afterward  edited  t^JBiblio' 
thiqm  phytko-4eoMmiq ue  (1801-12).  Tn  1810 
ho  travelled  \v.  M(»ldaviu  and  Wallathia.  Ih- 
was  also  the  author  of  a  Vi^aye  dan*  ia  Jiaute 
H  Bom  K'jupt0  (3  voU  6vo.,  Paris,  1799),  and 
I' V  '  cu  lirice  ct  en  Turquie  (2  vols.  8vo., 
IbUi/.  lie  edited  and  was  a  large  contributor 
to  the  Kcweau  di^umnowt^huMrt  tuUvtelh 
(24  vols.  8ro.,  1803-'4). 

SOMoMjV,  a  U.  W.  CO.  of  Califomia,  bound* 
ed  8.  W.  by  the  Padflo  and  intersected  by  the 
!;  1-  ii.a  river;  area,  1,200  bi\.  in. ;  i>op.  in  1860, 
11,807.  Tho  surface  is  broken,  and  the  soil 
generally  fertile.  The  prodocttons  in  1858 
were  IGO.OiXi  bushels  of  wheat,  2  lO  tiOi  i  of  bar- 
ley, 119,660  of  oats.  84,700  of  Indian  com, 
18,898  tons  of  hay,  621,000  lbs.  of  butter,  884,- 
150  of  cheese,  and  10,000  galkmsi  of  wine.  Coal 
is  found,  and  the  springs  called  the  Geysera 
are  in  this  county.    Capital,  Santa  Ro<ia. 

80N0RA,  a  N.  W.  state  of  Mexico.  I  uunded 
N.  by  tho  U,  8.  territory  of  Arizona.  E.  liy  tlio 
state  of  Chihuahua,  8.  by  Sinalol^  und  W.  by 
the  gulf  of  California  and  Lower  California; 
area,  86.^.1.')  .-^q.  m.:  pop.  147  ISr?  Tlie  chief 
towns  are  Ures,  the  capital,  (iuaymas, und  Villa 
del  Puerto.  The  coast  is  indented  by  several 
fine  bays,  that  of  Guayma^  being  the  most  im- 
portuut.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Colo- 
rado, on  the  N,  part  of  the  W.  bonndary,  Yaqui, 
Mayo,  Del  Fucrte.  E.stillo,  and  Sonora;  tho  last 
named  rises  iu  the  2s'.  extremity  of  the  state 
near  lat.  8S%  and  after  a  course  of  about  2SK> 
m.  in  a  general  S.  S.  W.  direction  isi  1  ist  in  an 
extensive  lake.  In  the  W.  i>art  of  the  state 
there  are  several  lakes,  and  ."ionie  lagoons  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  coast.  The  E.  f  rontier 
is  traversed  by  the  Ande»,  and  several  oilW-ts 
extond  for  a  considerable  distance  into  the 
state.  In  other  directions  the  surfare  is  Hat 
and  a  great  deal  of  the  soil  fertile.  The  state 
pooseosea  everj  variety  of  «]hnate  fonnd  be- 
tween the  tropics  and  tho  arctic  repion?.  Tn 
the  low  country  the  heat  is  very  great  in  sum- 
mer, bat  at  other  toaiono  rairid  changes  of  tem* 
perature  lire  liable  to  happm.  The  mineral 
wealth  of  bonora  is  ?ery  considerable,  but  the 
mines  are  worked  in  an  inefficient  manner,  and 
many  have  l>i^en  abandoned.  All  kin(!s  of  prnin 
are  raised,  and  sugar  cane,  coffee,  cacao,  and 
ditAsrakt  kinds  of  miita  and  Tegetablee  snoeeed 
vrell.  A  large  portion  of  the  state  is  inhabited 
by  difierent  tribes  of  Indians,  some  of  whom 
nave  been  converted  to  Ohrirtianity  and  sob- 
tist  chiefly  hy  ai.'Hculture,  but  the  ^rreater  j-nrt 
are  nomadic  and  often  commit  great  dcpreda- 
tiona  on  the  whites.  Many  ranchos  and  town* 
oooe  llonrishiag  have  boon  complelelf  deoo- 
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hted  hj  tho  sangdnny  eivil  wars  tbct  woM 

carried  on  for  so  long  a  period. 

SONTAG,  IIesriette,  Conntess  liossi,  a 
German  singer,  born  in  Coblentz,  May  18, 
died  ill  Mexico,  June  18,  1854.  She  ap- 
peared upon  tlie  stiige  in  children's  parts  as 
•ariy  as  her  6th  year,  at  16  made  her  d^bnt  at 
Pra;;ne  in  Boleldieu's  "John  of  Paris,"  and 
soon  rose  to  a  foremost  place  among  Enropean 
Tooali^  ^s^goiahing  herself  not  less  in  the 
music  of  her  conntrymeti  Webor,  Hoothovon, 
and  Spohr,  than  in  that  of  Kossiui.  Her  beauty 
and  draimtio  talents  were  aoaroely  less  oon- 
.s[)icnon9  than  her  vocal  nrrnnii)li'^bnK'rit<^  nnd 
she  competed  with  Malibran  and  Pasta  lor  su- 
premacy in  the  lyrio  drama  nntil  1880,  when 
she  was  married  to  Count  Rossi,  an  Italiuu 
nobleman,  and  retired  from  the  stage.  After 
SO  yearn  of  private  she  was  Indnoed  by  the 
pecuniary  misforfunes  of  her  husband  to  re- 
sumo  her  profession,  sang  for  seTeral  arsons 
in  Europe,  then  made  a  sneeeMfol  mnslcal  tonr 
in  the  Utiiicd  State-,  and  died  wUle  OH  a  pro- 
fessional visit  to  Mexico, 

800*0H0W-FOO,  or  Soo-Tctnotr,  a  town 
of  Ghin;».  iirovince  of  K"ianir-su,  situated  on  a 
lake  through  which  the  imperial canalpasses, 
198  m.  8.  E.  from  Nanking  and  40  ro.  E.  S.  E. 
from  Shanghai;  pop.  suppos  1  tM  Ito  abnut 
2,000,000.  It  conaista  of  the  town  proper,  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall  10  m.  in  extent,  and  4  ex- 
ten  ive  suburbs.  Silk,  linen,  cotton,  liardu  .nre, 
and  glass  arc  manufactured.  There  are  mauj 
very  beantiful  (gardens  In  the  neighborhood. 

SOODAX,  S<M-i>Ay,  or  Nmiuti  v  (inoro  cor- 
rectly Berr  or  Biled  ea-Soodan,  the  Land  of 
the  Blacks"),  an  extensive  region  stretohing 
nearly  across  the  African  coutiueut,  S.  of  the 
Sahara  and  N.  of  lat.  6'  N..  between  Nubia 
and  Abys^nia  on  the  E.  and  Senegambia  on 
the  W.  Tho  principal  mountains  in  W.  Soo- 
dan  arc  tiio  Kong  chain,  of  no  gtoat  height, 
extending  E.  and  W.,  which  border  the  S.  part 
of  the  country;  and  tho  principal  rivers  are 
the  Niger  and  it^  tributarie.'*.  Houghton,  the 
first  European  traveller  in  central  Africa,  en- 
tered Soodan  from  the  W.  toward  tho  close  of 
tho  last  century;  and  several  other  di-roverers 
have  since  explored  the  W.  and  centre  of  this 
region,  though  tho  E.  part  has  not  yet  been 
vi<«iled  by  travellers.  The  pcncral  character  of 
the  country  visited  is  flat,  wiiii  considerable 
traotd  tliat  are  inundated  hjthe  rho  of  the 
riv>"*s  daring  the  rainy  sf^a'^on.  Th^-o  trjicts 
are  very  fertile,  and  produce  maize,  millut,  rice, 
tob-irco.  cotton,  &c.  The  climate  is  very  hot. 
Soodan  is  divided  into  mnny  ««mrill  st;it.  -<.  tho 

Brincipal  of  which  art?  Bambar^l^  Timbuctoo, 
[onasa,  Bomoo,  Baghermi,  Wadny,  and  Ada- 
mawa.  The  recent  exp1orati<ms  of  Dr.  Barth 
shotr  that  the  couiiiry  m  far  as  the  6th  parallel 
b  a  plain,  diversified  only  at  wide  distances  by 
insulated  mountains  of  probably  not  more  tbnn 
1,000  or  1,200  feet.  A  remarkable  people,  witii 
equostriaa  habits,  are  kn  •  vn  to  extend,  in  an 
liiiost  Qnintempted  ohain  of  indepeadent 


states,  from  the  banks  of  (he  Benagal  to  tkM 

of  the  Benoowe  in  Adamawn:  and  th^y  wpm 
belie vchI  to  be  found  in  close  pruximitT  w  tJ>* 
White  Nile  in  kt  5*  K. 

SOOFEETSM.  or  SmsM  (Arab,  so^.r,  w->i 
fr^)Tn  tho  dress  of  the  devotees),  a  form  of  myi- 
ticism  prevailing  ft^om  an  early  period  mmam 
tlie  Mohammedan?,  especially  in  A*i;i  r 
aud  Persia.    The  tirst  emioc^ut  Sootc*- 
female  saint  named  Babia,  who  appear <:-d  t>«« 
tho  t-nd  of  the  fir«t  contnrr  .ifter  the  Heein. 
and  who  in  devotion  and  self-abaegatkitt  r*- 
sembled  Ifime.  Gnyon;  and  from  Uwt  tfaaato 
the  ])re!ient  mnny  of  the  moct  ominer* 
in  Mohammedan  literature  have  be^  £>o«4e«*b 
including  the  Persian  poets  Hafix  and  Mm. 
The  Soofees  lay  claim  to  a  cnj  erriAt-im!  i? /sr- 
conrse  with  the  Supreme  i^ing,  to  a  tnjiXMal 
idratity  or  mdon  with  him,  and  to  mSrwmimm 
powers  derived  from  such  ii>timnt<'  rt  latiowto 
him.  Said  Abol  Khair,  who  flooriahed  abe* 
A.  D.  890,  was  tfaa  firstto  nllMr  tkaaa  mf^ 
ti  ^  i  I  an  organized  body.  See  Tliciack^ 
^mu9  (Berlin,  1880). 

SOOlOO  AROBiPBLA€K>,  or  Somm  W 
AKPs,  ft  group  of  the  Indian  archipol.-u.'-  >  T  CHxa^ 
ed  N.  by  the  Sooloo  sea,  E.  by  the  PhilipMSHa. 
8.  by  the  sea  Celebes,  and  W.  by  the  K  ei> 
tremitv  of  Borneo;  extcndinir  from  *■" 
6°  40'  N.,  and  from  long.  119*  to  JEL ; 

area  of  the  gronp  estimated  «t  l.tOO  tq. 
pi'p.  about  12", 000.    The  whole  chain  rtHt«i<> 
of  aboat  IfiO  islands,  bnt  by  far  the  greater  par. 
are  nnlnhabited  iriets.  tho  principal  tsiat>i» 
are  Sooloo,  which  gives  the  name  to  the  prncr. 
Tawee,  Basilan,  and  Pengootaran.    The  tfis»4 
of  Cagayon  Sooloo,  which  lies  120  m.  V  W. 
from  tho  main  chain,  is  sometimes  tnr]tid«4 
within  the  Sooloo  archipelago,  although  it  dw 
not  properly  belong  to  it.    Sooloo  b  abrir 
40  m.  long  and  13  m.  broad ;  its  gMMtal  aifesi 
is  hilly  and  undulating,  and  the  w^n^rr  i«  pir- 
tnresqne  and  beautiful ;  Basilan  is  42  r^;.  kn; 
and  6  m.  bro.id,  has  low  eoasts.  and  t»  ctmk.-'I- 
crably  c'lev:it'^<l  in  the  centre ;  Tawee  ^ 
the  same  iu  size  and  ai»pc;irance  a«Sool«v. ;  uod 
the  others  are  mostly  hilly  or  elevated.  11a 
whole  lio  within  tho  influence  of  the 
Tho  thermometer  ranges  l>etwecn  7'*^  mod 
The  chief  productions  consist  of  teak  and  saolj] 
wof>d.  rioe,  tortoise  >bon.  jn-arl-i.  ni..'',.T  «/ 
pearl,  fi-li.  tripang,  and  edible  Linl-"  iit  -'j.  Tht 
tra      1  'lie  group  is  chiefly  centred  h*  tbet^tvq 
of  .Sm>1o<»,  or  Soung.  toward  the  N.  W.  end  <»f 
the  inland  of  the  same  name.    The  rommerriiJ 
intercourse  is  carried  on  ]>riiv  i[  iliy  with  Mi^ 
nila,  and  tbo  products  of  pir:i?i«'a!  vxp<>diti<«9 
have  bithorto  fonue^i  a  very  iiu{K>rtAni  Steael 
trade.   Tbe  inhabitants  are  of  the  Malay  iml 
Tbi'y  \vrit<'  tbeir  bmgnage,  which  appcan  t# 
rv»emblo  the  i'hilipnine  tongue,  in  the  AraiMc 
character.  They  all  prefcss  the  IfohaadMdM 
ri-liL'ion.  but  are  not  very  ptrii  t  in  the  oWr* 
vanr.-  of  itii  rites.    It  is  auppoM^  (hat  th**^ 
were  (un  verted  to  that  ftith  in  the  tm  Mf 
of  tbe  16th  eaotvy,  or  aboot  Wymnhim 
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-  rriTal  of  the  Portuguese  at  the  Molncca?. 
-«laiida  aro  subject  to  tiio  saltan  of  Sooloo, 

.ire  govorML-(l  bv  nnmcrous  petty  chiefs. 

Uave  the  reputation  of  daring  and  habit- 
">irflte«  throv^oot  the  archipelago;  bat 
power  was  t^roken  br  a  Spuilah  ezpedi- 
Bent  agaiDst  them  ia  1851. 
iON6aBIA«  BinroAHTA^  Dsoosoabu,  or 
"  M5XOJLEI  \  (niineso,  77i!an-shayi-pelu),  a  re- 
of  central  Asia,  forming  part  of  the  Chinese 
ure,  bounded  N.  by  Siberia,  E.  and  S.  bj 
golia  and  Chinese  Toorkistan,  or  Tbian- 
..-nnnlu,  S.  W.  by  irulcpendent  Toorkistan, 
\V.  by  the  country  of  llio  Kirgheez;  ex- 
Ing  from  laL  41^  80*  to       0  N.,  and  from 
•.  75''to(V0'  K. :  area  f-tiniatcd  at  nrm,nO0 
It  is  divided  into  the  districts  of  Hi  in 
S.  W.,  Koor-lTarft-OosBon  in  the  centife,  and 
tuigatui  in  t!io  X.  E.   The  general  charac- 
-tics  of  the  cotintry  are  tboBd  of  an  deTated 
.o'land  surronnded  and  traT«frMd  fat  ▼arioOB 
.  actions  by  mountain  ranges  with  numerous 
eta.  The  principal  ran^rr^  arc  the  Altai  AVv.], 
Golden  mountain,  called  by  the  Russians 
■  Chreat  Bogodo,  and  tha  Celestial  mount^iins. 
e  most  important  riTers  are  the  Hi  and  Ir- 
1 ;  but  tSoongaria  is  especially  remarkable 
seTeral  cloaad  rirer  basins  whicb  occur  be- 
een  tTie  Altai  and  Cekbtlal  monntnins,  and 
A»D2  the  rarioos  minor  ranges  of  hills,  each 
wMch  is  entirely  Isolated  and  contahia  a  salt 
tc,  the  receptacle  of  its  drainage.  Tl  .  '  irgest 
these  basins  b  that  of  the  river  lli,  which, 
era  course  of  300  m.  to  tihe  westward  from 
.  rise  in  the  Celestial  mountains,  flows  into 
ike  Bolkash.    The  water  of  Lake  Temurtu  or 
?'tkal  is  fresh :  the  lake  is  about  100  m.  long 
id  85  m.  Itroad.  and  its  gurj.lns  waters  flow 
t  through  the  Tcliui  to  the  Kirgheez  steppe, 
ilt  is  particularly  abondant,  and  the  other 
linerals  of  iroteat  valne  are  gold,  copper,  iron, 
■All  <  <>:i\.   A         d<  !il  of  tlio  surface  is  w;l^to, 
■  it  mmy  of  the  vallevs  have  good  pastures 
pon  which  large  herds  of  cattle  are  fed  by 
:krioas nomadic  tribes;  and  mar  LakeTcngcez 
*■  !i  -Ivo  forests  occur,  Trhilo  in  the  E.  there  are 
auy  marshy  tracts.  There  are  also  considera- 
tracts  of  arable  land  upon  which  ditFerent 
.i[i<ls  of  grain,  i  hkfly  millet,  rice,  and  barley, 
vro  produced,  and  tobacco,  cuUun,  and  various 
lescriptions  of  fniit  are  aL?o  growD.— 8oon- 
-:iria  vs'OA  originally  iiihal)itt.d  l>y  n  race  vrho 
^iiti'«red  from  the  neighboring  nations  by  having 
fiir  complexions,  bine  eyes,  and  red  or  sac^y 
'.air.    The-c  po(>i>le  were  c<miiiiercd  by  tlio 
luorkomans  in  the  6th  century,  who  in  turn 
^  ero  subdued  by  the  Mongols  imder  Genghis 
Khan.  The  Mongol* afterward  became  divided 
among  themselves  into  several  tribes,  one  of 
which,  tlie  Songares,  or  Soonffarian.",  whcse 
khan  had  taken  offenoe,  aeceded  from  the  oth- 
rs,  and  subsequently  conqner^yl  nearly  the 
^  hole  of  the  elevated  re;fion  of  central  Aisia 
W.  of  Kan-ea.   Abont  1720,  after  the  death  of 
■!i<jir  fir-l  [-rincr.  di>^en.-ior.«  aro-o  between 
rival  daioiants  of  the  throne,  one  of  whom  sac- 
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needed  by  the  aid  of  a  Chinese  army  ;  but  re- 
fusing to  acknowledfe  the  supremacy  of  the 

Cliinc^o,  a  long  war  ensued,  ternjinnting  in  liis 
expulsion  and  the  annexation  of  Soongana  to 
China  in  1769.  The  Agricaltunil  and  mineral 

resources  of  the  country  havo  sinro  been  de- 
veloped in  A  considerable  degree,  many  of  the 
nomads  have  been  induced  to  detote  their  at- 
tention to  agriculture,  and  a  ^^['irit  of  traflic  has 
been  excited  among  all.  The  policy  of  the 
emperor  of  China  toward  the  people  is  concilia- 
tory, and  their  CM  I npl.-dntB are  attentively  listen- 
ed to;  but  his  deputies  fomctirncs  commit  acts 
of  great  oppression.— The  ndj  'iuing  region  to 
the  N.  W.,  betwctn  the  ('hino«*o  proTinee  and 
Lake  Bnlkash,  is  called  T!ns^i:in  Soonpfiria. 

SOONNA  (Arabic,  custom  or  rule),  a  collec- 
tion of  oral  traditions  of  the  sayings  and  prac- 
tices of  M  'hnmmcd  and  his  imnu'diate  succes- 
sors, the  caliphs  Abnbekr,  Omar,  and  Othman. 
It  is  slso  known  nnder  the  name  of  ffadit^ 
"  Tradition."  Thefse  traditions  were  not  com- 
mitted tf.  ^vriting  till  about  A.  1).  when 
El  liokluiri  collected  theia  nndcr  the  title  of 
Kljami  ez'ttti^UA^w  the  '*  True  Compilation," 
which  has  never  been  printed,  thougn  consid- 
ered the  best;  severed  others  have  since  been 
made,  and  numerous  commentaries  wrilten 
on  them.  The  Soonna  deals  little  in  do;:ma 
or  doctrine,  but  mainly  in  practical  matters. 
The  Mohammedans  generally,  except  those  of 
Pt  r-ia  and  .'•'  me  of  the  tribes  tributary  to  tlio 
shah,  who  are  Sheeahs,  recognize  the  Soonna 
as  of  a  valne  second  only  to  that  of  the  Koran, 
and  regard  with  intense  hatred  those  who  deny 
its  validity.  The  8o«unec«5  greatly  rntnttmber 
the  Shecahs  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Auiea,  and 
are  often  called  tlic  orthodox  Mohammedans. 
They  arc  divided  into  4  >e.  whirL,  lluiugh 
bitterly  hostile  to  each  ulLwr,  agree  in  ail  fun- 
damental points. 

SOOSOO.  ( r  Sorsor,  the  native  name  of  the 
dolnhiu  ot  the  Ganges,  a  trei^h  water  cetacean 
of  ttic  genus  phtanuta  (F,  Cur.).  In  this,  the 
only  described  specie >  (P.  Gangttica,  F.  Cuv.), 
the  body  is  from  20  to  24  feet  long,  thickest  in 
front  and  gradually  tapering  to  the  tail ;  the 
head  obtuse;  the  jaws  nearly  equal,  almost 
straipht.  elender,  corapre^-=ed  at  the  «ides.  ex- 
panded at  the  end,  and  Iroui  3  to  4  feet  long; 
the  teeth  are  conical,  prq}ectinB  fmok 

the  gum'',  larci  np.nrcst  together,  and  iri^st 
curved  in  front,  interlockiog  in  the  2  jaw  a,  and 
latarally  near  together  in  the  lower  jaw ;  the 
symphysis  very  long;  the  blow-hole  a  1<  ■  _-i 
tudinai  fiasare,  an  unusual  form ;  eyes  very 
small,  shining  black,  deeply  Hunk,  and  4  inches 
above  tlio  iuiL'lo  i  f  the  mouth;  auditory  fora- 
men open  but  small ;  the  pectorals  fan-shaped, 
1 1  feet  long  and  1  foot  broad  posteriorly ;  dor- 
sal much  depressed  ao<l  nearest  the  tail ;  cau- 
dal 2^  fet't  wiile  and  fo-ti)f-ricd.  The  color  is 
shining  pearly  gray,  with  a  few  lighter  colored 
spot.i;  the  fat  under  the  skin  is  highly  prized 
by  tin-  Hindoos  as  an  external  applii  r»  in 
painf id  diaeasee ;  the  fle^h  ia  like  lean  beet,  and 
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ig  rarely  if  ever  eaten.  It  is  carnivorous,  feed- 
ing principally  on  fish,  in  the  pnrsnit  of  which 
it  M  very  active,  but  at  other  times^  is  rathor 
dow  in  its  motions.  It  inhabits  the  river 
Qauges  as  fiu*  as  the  bead  of  navigatioiu  but  is 
most  abnndaiit  vberefts  mnneroiM  noafhs  open 
into  the  sea;  it  is  loss  strictly  fluviatilf  than 
the  dolphin  of  the  Amazon  (inia  BoHcUtuU), 

BOOT,  the  fine  oarbonaoeons  ptrtieles  car- 
ried up  from  burning  fael  and  dispersed  in  the 
air  or  deposited  upon  the  walls  of  cliimnoys. 
The  substance  contains  beside  carbon  numerous 
products  of  the  dl.^tillation  of  the  combustible 
material,  which  ^'ivo  to  it  a  vahio  for  various 
economical  purposes,  some  of  which  are  named 
bi  the  account  of  Lampblack,  a  variety  of  aoot 
prepared  from  oloaj^inous  Of  resinous  matters. 
Ordinary  soot  is  obtained  from  the  sweepins 
of  ehimneTS,  and  Is  of  Uro  aorta,  one  denvea 
from  wood  and  the  other  from  bituminous  coal 
fires.  Both  make  valuable  manures,  and  the 
latter  is  very  extensively  employed  in  the  east 
or  England,  where  it  produces,  when  applied 
at  tlie  rate  of  15  to  30  hn^licls  to  the  acre,  most 
luiuriaiit  crops  of  wheat  and  othor  jrrain.  It 
is  collected  in  Lcmdon  to  the  nmount  of  over 
1,000,000  bushels  annually,  and  is  sold  at  the 
rate  of  about  M.  per  buiihel.  The  following  is 
given  as  tfie  oompodtion  of  A  sample  analyzed 
by  Mr.  Solly : 

CombuiitlMo  ina'tcr,  or  cIuucokI.. ..■..»....>....•..••  CTt 

B;ilt!4  oraiDMiiinla  JM 

BsUk  of  itotash  Mid  lodt  .*.....  .*...  S4 

Oxide  oflioB   fiO 

BiUca   65 

Alumina  81 

Solpluto  of  Itme  •   81 

Owboiiato  ofuMgDMis.   3 

Total  1,000 

Its  active  properties  are  in  preat  part  duo  to 
the  ammonlacal  suits,  which  are  the  sulphate 
and  hydroehlorate,  ansorbed  by  the  fine  par- 
ticles of  carbon,  .and  in  the  most  favorable  con- 
dition to  be  given  out  aa  reqaired  by  Uie  grow- 
in*?  plants.  It  is  spread  npon  the  land  in  the 
Bprinjr  in  tlie  manner  of  sowin;?  wheat^  and  its 
beneticial  eltects  are  increa.-*ed  by  mixing  with 
it  a  portion  of  common  salt.  Sir  II.  Davy  found 
tiie  liquid  produced  by  dissolving  6  quarts  of 
■oot  in  n  hojglieatl  of  water  an  excellent  mix- 
ture for  watering  garden  and  pot  plants.  Wood 
soot  was  carefully  analyied  bj  H.  Braocnuiot 
with  the  following  resolt:  ' 

trimlne  or  ::pint'   803.0 

Azotizod  inslttT.  Mihihl.-  in  w;if.T  hvA  imt  in  alcohol..  'jiNi.O 
Carbuiuto    limo  aud  tracca  of  cArbonate  of  loagoesla  146  d 

'VV.v  r  riJ*...,  1250 

Aci>t:iti>  of  llmo  *.....«.•■........••   M.5 

Bul|>li:ito  of  linic  .•«.■«■■■..■••■.■■.......   80.0 

A<M:i*a  of  IKlUt<!h   41.0 

C.'ir)»  n  K'l  iKi!!  matter  Ituolable  taaBnllM>a.««a>* ....  8S.5 

Forro-iilj.j'i.hato  of  UiuA   15-0 

BUica   9.5 

ACClUll'  Itl"  IIMLTiriia  ,   f'.S 

A^1-"H[)  ■  (.V  i-  ilinr  acrid  and  bltUr  prinoiple) i^nt  ^o 

Cliluri<lc  "f  |'<)t:i-^iiitn   8.6 

Acolntt'  ol"  :i:iirnMni:i  about   2.0 

Acetato  ol  iiou   trnco 

Total   1,000.0 

From  tiie  Imowledge  now  possessed  of  the  prod- 
Qota  of  the  destmotive  distiUation  of  ^nsll- 


bio  matters,  a  portion  of  the  carboTiaeeraift 
azotized  ingredients  present*^  in  thed^  mfl» 
might  be  obtained  in  the  forma  cf  tt«  kj^r 

carbons,  creosote,  capnomor,  &c.   Th«  ibx 
matter,  as  also  the  soot  itaeU^  yields  oil  .» 
tillatkm.— Soot  in  the  form  ciftinetirtviBi- 

merly  a  favorite  medicine  witli  the  Scoicl 
sioions,  who  prescribed  it  aa  a  tonic  sad  il 
spasmodio.  At  present  ita  use  in  ms&jbi 

as  an  external  remedy  in  the  form  of  dei»c;4. 
or  ointment,  the  one  made  by  boilir: 
handfuls  of  soot  in  a  pint  of  water  iur  U.. . 
hour  and  filtering,  tlie  other  bjmblvifi 
drachm  of  finely  powdered  Boot  withttfo 
of  lard.  Both  prove  efficient  appltcsliau: 
various  caneerous  and  nloaroiis  aflMaa* 
thonjirh  the  cliirnney  sweep's  or  soot  caa'*t *i 
well  known  ad'ocdon  iu  JEInglaud.  lami 
proftuM  disoliarge  after  severe  and  eitavi 
boms,  lint  soaked  in  the  dccf)ction  and  ■^■■it. 
has  reduced  this  in  a  surprising  maimer.  ^4 
has  strong  antiseptic  properties,  and  like  cL> 
coal  etfcctually  deodorizes  fool  rThslsIrr 

SOOTHSAYER,  an  ortLopt«.rous  iDSrfts 
the  group  of  graspers  (raptorin),  ml 
vxiiiit.in  (Fahr.).   Iu  the  best  known  speoesii 
reliffiosa.  Linn.)  tlie  head  is  triai^nilar.  w 
eyes  large,  the  prothorax  very  long,  «&d 
body  narrowed  and  lengtlieoed;  tbe  uund 
feet  arc  armed  with  hooks  and  spines,  »eiu 
shanks  are  capable  of  being  doabled  o{m«  *> 
wider  Aide  of  the  thi^   When  atrsit  ft  0 
upon  the  4  posterior  lejrs,  with  the  lic^ 
protiiorax  nearly  erect,  and  the  anterior  irf 
folded  backward ;  from  this  singular  tXBoit 
it  is  called  the  praying  mantis  or  sootk.  ' 
(prif  Dku  of  the  French).    They  are  sjvs; 
their  motions,  wuitiui^  onxhe  brimches  ofn* 
and  shrubs  for  some  insect  to  pass  wiibic  i'^' 
re.'ich.  when  tln-y  seize  and  hi'IJ  it  witL  ii« 
anterior  feet,  and  tear  it  to  pieces. 
voraeions,  sometimes  preying  upon  eseboor. 
they  are  heneficijd  to  num  in  destroying  f-*^ 
pillars  and  other  insecta  ii\jurious  to  veget&a^- 
T)ie  eggs  are  deposited  in  2  long  rows, 
ed  by  a  parchment-like  envelope,  and  tSXtt^^d 
to  the  stalk  of  a  phmt;  the  nyniph  is  is  to* 
cious  as  the  perfect  insect,  from  wliich  ilfife* 
prinoipally  in  Uie  less  developed  wiugs. 
are  most  abundant  in  the  tropical  n^ot>  a 
Africa,  South  America,  and  India,  boi  s* 
found  in  the  warmer  parts  of  Xorth  Aneia 
Europe,  and  Australia.    In  the  south  of  Fr«^ 
it  was  once  a  popular  belief  that  this  iosect- 1 
spoken  to,  would  point  oi«t  tlie  wsy  to  •  Ii^ 
child,  and  in  central  and  &  Afirioaitiiiiyin- 
garded  with  veneration. 

SOPHIA,  or  Tni.vDiTZA,  a  town  of  Eoref* 
Turkey,  in  Bulgaria,  sitoated  on  the  BezaEi-S 
tributary  of  tli.>  Isker.  near  the  X.  foolofi* 
Balkan  mountains,  and  on  ihe  >.'re.it  road  fi^ 
Constantinople  to  Belgrade,  310  m,  W.  X 
from  the  former  and  250  m.  S.  E.  from  tlii 
ter;  pop.  about  60,000.  It  stands  in  an  ei'^^ 
sive  plun,  and  the  streets  are  narrow,  crook^L 
and  dirty,  and  the  hooaes  genarsllf  of  ^ 
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ippearance.  Sophia  has  a  castle,  several  Chris- 
ian  church«i^  mmieroiis  nuMqaea,  elegant  pub- 
ic baths,  barflfirs,  and  khans.  It  is  the  poo  of 
»oth  G^reek  and  Koman  Catholic  bishops.  The 
nnuftictures  consist  of  cU>th,  leather,  md  to* 
>acco.  Sophia  was  fonnded  by  the  emperor 
rustinian  on  the  site  of  the  more  ancient  town 
)f  Sardioa,  or  Upper  Sardica,  an  taiportant 
>lace  of  Upper  Moesia  celebrated  for  an  eocJe- 
da^tical  r  ouncil  held  there  in  847.  It  was 
tonquered  ]>y  the  Torlts fal  1888. 

SOPHIST  (Gr.  trtxfHorrjt,  a  wise  or  shrewd 
aian),  iu  Greek  antiquity,  a  term  originally  ap- 
plied to  everjoiie  dbtingnislied  fbr  utdMBtnal 
accomplishments,  as  Solon  the  hnvpiver,  Tha- 
myria  the  bard,  Isocratcs  the  rhetorician,  the 
f  tad  Pythagoraa,  Soentei,  P]alo»  and 

other  phih)sophers.    More  pnrticnlailjr,  it  des- 
i^rnated  a  profession  of  rhetorioal  tcaclw  in 
the  age  of  Boeratw.  In  the  Atlraidaa  rmab- 
lic^  where  every  citizen  was  obliprcd  to  plead 
bis  own  cause  before  the  dioastery,  and  oould 
liarffljr  exert  politieal  fnflnenoo  inti)oat  the 
talent  of  fluent  spcakhifr.  rhetoric  cnmo  to  hold 
a  foremost  place  in  education.    Among  the 
•opUrts  or  pvotbmtm  of  fhfa  «ti,  in  Uie  latter 
part  of  the  5th  century  B.  C.  were  men  of 
eminent  abilities,  masters  of  the  learning  of  the 
age,  wMi  treomnres  of  aeeimndated  thooght  on 
acientific,  moral,  and  political  subjects,  capable 
of  impressive  composition  and  speech,  and  in 
mieh  reqnMt  fbr  tnuning  the  youtJi  of  ridh 
and  nnl>l,>  families.    The  more  successful  of 
them  acquired  wealth,  eiyoyed  the  highest  per- 
Bonsl  distinction,  and  trarelled  from  citj  to 
city  with  trcneral  admiration,  their  arrival  be- 
ing celebrated  aa  a  festival,  while  hearera  and 
pnptla  iooinid  to  iOum  in  crowds.  Grote 
assigns  two  reasons  for  the  disrepute  which 
came  to  be  attached  to  the  profession:  first, 
tlio  natural  distnist  or  envy  which  mingles 
with  the  admiration  felt  by  the  ij^orant  for 
aoperior  intellect,  a  temper,  he  suggests,  which 
made  charges  of  magic  so  common  in  the  mid- 
dle a^9 ;  and  secondly,  the  fact  that  the  soph- 
ists taught  for  pay,  against  which  practice  both 
Socrates  and  Plato  clierished  a  vehement  re- 
pugnance, regarding  it  aft  nothing  less  than 
aervitade,  and  sa  thorondily  dishonoring  the 
relation  between  teacher  uud  pupil.   The  hos- 
tile represcntationa  of  Plato,  which  have  baan 
repeated  hy  most  modem  historians  of  philoso- 
phy, may  be  explained  also  by  the  diflerence 
Mtwan  hli  point  of  view  and  theirs;  ha  ba* 
Ing  a  spf^cnlfltire  reformer,  dissenting  on  some 
fundsratntal  points  from  society  an  established, 
and  admitting  the  untitness  and  distaste  of  his 
disciples  for  practical  life ;  wliilc  the  sophist's 
direct  business  was  neitlier  with  social  reform 
nor  ethical  theory,  but  only  to  fit  yoong  Athaoi- 
ans  for  active  and  honorable  careers  according 
to  the  existing  social  conditions.   They  have 
Iwen  charged,  therefore,  with  a  denial  or  re- 
minciatioii  of  true  science,  with  esteeming  all 
knowledge  as  subjective  and  true  only  for  the 
iBdifidiiil,  with  amdng  toahoirthe  niiinpw> 
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tance  of  truth  by  making  the  worse  appear  the 
better  reason,  and  by  apaaking  with  equM  planal- 

bility  for  and  against  the  Bame  proposition,  and 
with  thus  corrupting  the  public  virtue.  But 
tte  aophiata  had  in  common,  not  a  system,  bvt 
an  art,  and  wrought  variously  in  tlie  interest 
of  intellectual  culture  and  achievements,  in  an 
epoch  when  traditional  hUStk  had  declined,  and 
before  Socrates  had  given  a  positive  tendency 
to  philosophy.  The  teachers  denounced  by 
Plato  as  Bopbista  were  Protagoraa  of  Abdera, 
Gorgias  of  Leontini,  Polus  of  Agrigentum,  Hip- 
pias  of  Elis,  Frodicus  of  Ceoa,  Thraspnachna 
of  Ohaieadon,  and  Enthydemna  and  IMonjrso- 
dorus  of  Chios. — A  full  treatment  of  the  subjeot 
can  be  foond  in  Grote'a  ^'Historv  of  Greece,** 
chap.  IxviiL  Dr.  Whewdl^  **Flatonio  Jnif 
logues  for  Enu'li^h  Readers,"  vol.  ii.  (LondOOy 
1861)jC0utaius  the  anti-sophist  dialogues. 

80PHOOLES,  a  GreelE  tragic  poet,  bom  in 
tlio  Attic  village  of  Colonus  in  490  r  r  495  B.  C, 
died  probably  in  406.  lie  was  about  SO  yeara 
younger  tihan  JSsehjhia,  and  18  jeara  ddar 
tlian  Euripides.    ITnving  gained  the  prize  of  a 

garland  both  in  mnsio  and  gymnastia,  he  waa 
1  his  16th  year  adaoted  for  Us  beaotjr  and 
musical  skill  to  lead,  naked,  anointed,  and  with 
lyre  in  hand,  the  chorus  which  danced  and 
aang  aromid  the  trophy  in  the  celebration  of 
the  virtfiry  (if  Salainif^.  In  468  ho  first  cams 
forward  as  a  competitor  in  a  dramaUo  oonteaty 
having  for  bis  riral  tiio'vvteraniBaehjliia.  Tha 
representatiun  was  at  the  great  Dionysia,  pre- 
akded  over  hj  the  first  archoo ;  the  jadgea  wars 
Obnon  and  his  ooHeagnea  who  had  |aat  foCmi^ 
ed  from  the  conquest  of  Skyros,  brmging  with 
them  the  bones  of  Theseus;  the  play  pra> 
sented  by  Sophocles  was  probably  the  **lTip- 
tolemus,"  celebrating  the  Illeusinian  hero  as  a 
patriot  and  civilizer;  the  public  interest  and 
expectation  were  stronglr  excited  ;  and  tiia 
first  prize,  which  for  a  whole  generation  had 
belonged  to  .^Kschylus,  was  now  awarded  to 
his  youthful  rival.  From  this  time  to  the  first 
triumph  of  Euripides  in  441  no  particulars  of 
his  life  are  known,  though  he  is  stated  to  hava 
produced  81  plays  and  to  have  held  the  as- 
cendency on  the  Athenian  stage.  In  440 
Antigone,"  his  earliest  extant  drama,  gained 
the  prize,  and  so  delighted  the  Athenians  bv 
its  icllaetions  on  public  afiiairs  that  they  elected 
him  one  of  the  10  ttraUgi  for  the  ensuing  year. 
He  engaged  as  the  colleague  of  Pericles  in  the 
Samian  oxpedMoo,  but  naither  aehievad  nor 
sought  military  reputation,  and  amid  the  occn- 

Sations  of  war  was  able  to  indulge  his  cheer* 
il  temper,  voluptuous  tastes,  and  haUta  of 
tranquil  contemplation.  Donaldson  argues  that 
he  was  a  personal  and  political  fnend  of  Peri- 
elea,  and  ft  is  certain  that  he  enjoyed  familiar 
interronrso  witli  TTer< glottis,  in  whose  honor 
he  composed  u  poem.  Kulinken  supposes  that 
it  waa  not  the  poet,  but  an  orator  of  the  same 
name,  who  after  the  destruction  of  the  Sicilian 
army  in  413  favored  the  oligarchical  movement 
and  waa  appoinlad  «m  df  the  10  wfnofim^ 
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His  poems  demonstrate  his  patriotic  entha-  Attic  genius,  which  oould  only  have  ^fmz 

riasm,  and  h«  refbsed  repestea  in^tatlonB  to  on  the  boundary  line  between  fcvo  a^c>  - 

leave  Athens  and  reside  at  foreign  courts  ;  but  fering  widely  in  their  opinions  and  jn<i, 

he  seems  to  have  been  content  with  the  career  thinking.   He  posMased  in  perfection  ihs:  - 

of  a  successful  dramatist,  and  to  have  taken  Attic  training  which  rests  upon  an 

Itttle  part  in  publio  aflSurs.    During  the  84  diced  observation  of  human  affairs;  his  tbccc- 

years  following  the  success  of  "Antigone"  he  bad  entire  tr>  edctni,  and  the  power  of  nii.'.^: 

J>roduced  81  dramas,  contending  with  Jlschy-  iug  outward  luipresbious :  yet  with  all  ti-e._ 

OS,  Euripidflflt  Ohoerilos,  Aristdas,  Agathon,  adinite  a  something  deeply  rooted  in  ovcvr 

and  hi^;  own  son  lopbon,  gaining  the  first  science,  which  cannot  be  moved  and  mci':; 

erize  20  or  24  times^  the  second  irequently,  be  touched,  and  which  a  voice  from  vi^ 
at  never  the  third.  A  comparison  of  dates  warns  ns  not  to  bring  into  the  wbirl^oHi: 
shows  tliiit  lio  broupht  out  a  tefralcfry  (not  al-  speculation.    lie  is,  of  all  the  Orot-ks.  st  .is 
ways  including  the  satyric  drama)  at  hrst  ouco  the  most  pious  and  the  most  enlighiea^i;  cl 
In  8  or  4  years,  and  afterward  at  least  once  Uttiug  upon  the  right  mean  b«iweeo  liu^ 
in  2  years,  the  era  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  cnec  and  opiio^ition  to  the  trai]IfI'jn;J  htMI 
being  the  most  prolilic.    Ho  bad  two  sons,  his  country,  has  always  the  skill  to  call  ii:- 
lophon,  his  lawful  heir,  by  Nicostrate,  a  free  tion  to  that  side  of  his  religion  wbid  ii3 
Athenian  woman,  and  Ariiiton,  by  Theoris  of  have  produced  devotional  feelings  tmki 
Sicyon.    He  had  tho  greatest  affection  for  reflecting  and  educated  mind  of  tbut  it-' 
Sophocles  *'  tho  younger,"  son  of  Ariston ;  and  i  rum  the  beauty  and  sweetness  of  hh  sij.-.  l 
lophon,  apprehending  his  intention  to  transfer  was  called  the  AtHc  Homer.    In  puritj  of6 
to  this  frrandsfm  a  part  of  his  property,  sum-  tinn.  sinootlmc^s  of  rhythm,  and  humot.  ■ 
moned  him  before  the  t^paropec  on  a  charge  of  development  of  all  tho  momenta  of  the  dr:. . 
senility  and  incapacity  to  manage  his  affairs,  lie  was  unrivalled.  He  introduced  ic:[A  r.^ 
In  defence  Sophoolcs  only  recltt-'d  a  jiassa-ro  elianpcs  in  tho  fonn  and  nu-claiiUni  of  l 
firom  the    CEdipus  at  Colonus,"  which  he  had  Greek  drama,  deveio[»in^  tho  art  to  it4  hpd 
just  composed,  and  which  so  impressed  the  perfection.  Excepting  m  the  trilogy  of 
judu:eH  iliat  tho  charge  was  at  once  dismissed,  "  Ore^tia,"  j'Escbylus  had  never  allowed  e  • 
and  t lie  son  rebuked.    At  an  advanced  ago  ho  than  2  actors  to  appear  upon  the  stiut  i 
filled  the  oflice  of  priest  to  the  native  hero  oneo ;  but  all  tlio  extant  plays  of  S(»fl^ 
Halon.   There  is  no  certain  authority  for  ei-  woiild  require  3  or  4  actors  to  represent  'I-.: 
ther  of  the  accounts  of  his  (K  ath,  that  he  was  The  dialogue  thus  gained  much  in  variety  ^ 
choked  by  a  grape,  t hut  lie  sustained  his  voico  energy,  and  gave  a  iuller  ©ihibilion  of  6t 
ao  long  in  publicly  reading;  the  "Antigone"  as  passions  and  struggles  of  the  sonl,  it  beinr 
to  lo^e  his  breath  and  lito  tojrether.  ov  that  ho  oflieo  of  tho  tritagonist  to  oi>po«e  snd 
died  of  joy  on  obtaining  a  dramatic  victory,  tho  first  person,  and  of  tho  deutera^i>i  l' 
It  has  been  said  that  he  combined  all  the  qual-  IHendly  ^mpatby  to  draw  from  biro  cr- 
itics whicli,  in  the  Judgment  of  a  Greek,  woidd  tier  feelings  and  more  seer<.  t  thoughts. 
make  up  a  perfect  ch^ttioter :  beauty  and  sym-  change*  says  Mailer,  accompli^hcd  "iH  u 
metry  of  person^  mastery  a^e  In  tiie  two  de-  was  necessary  to  yiurfety  and  mehifity  tfi^ 
partinents  of  music  and  gymnastics,  spontane-  tion,  without  sacrificing  that  simplicity  ^■ 
ity  of  genius  and  faultlessness  of  ta.^te,  consti-  clearness  which,  in  the  good  ages  of  »ntk,iu\'' 
tutional  repose,  a  habit  of  tranquil  meditation,  were  always  hi  Id  to  be  the  most  wat* 
a  ready  wit)  and  an  amiable  demeanor.   Even  qualities."  The  part  which  fell  to  the  oi  -j 
the  comic  poets  treat  him  in  general  with  was  alxo  eonsidL  rnbly  diminished  by  LiiD.  id 
respectful  reserve,  though  insinuating  bis  love  thus  tho  continuity  of  the  action  was  b» 
of  gain  and  aensual  indnlgences.   A  melodiona  closer,  and  the  interest  and  muvemeot  cr^ 
voice  alone  wjis  wanting  to  him,  and  he  was  piece  centred  in  the  actors  on  the  stage. 
therefore  obliged  to  depart  from  tho  estab-  no  seems  to  have  sought  by  the  beaiuv  o'.  ^ 
lished  practice  for  the  dramatist  to  act  a  part  in  choral  odes  to  compensate  for  their  br('^~ 
his  own  pieces.   As  a  jioct,  lie  i:^  phu-ed  by  tho  and  made  them  masterpieces  of  1. n^al  prJ* 
universal  consent  of  ancient  azid  modern  critics  and  sweetness.   The  same  Uiud^mcj  t^*  ^i- 
at  the  head  of  the  Greek  drama.  His  tragedies  city  of  stmotore  and  nnity  of  derdoprntiij  f  f 
hold  tlio  just  moan  between  the  vague  and  sol-  pears  in  his  i nstom  of  bringing  forvard  s' 
eran  sublimity  of  ^schylus  and  the  familiar  festivjils,  not  3  tragedies  and  a  satyric 
scenes  and  rhetorical  j>atho3  of  Euripides,  pro-  on  the  8iinio  subject,  a^^  ^E:iehvlus  l^^d  c  '^'. 
aenting  the  characters  of  men  worthy  of  syni-  but  4  entirely  distinct  plays,  each  coinpt-f  ^ 
pathy  and  admiration,  while  the  former  de-  itaelf.    His  plots,  therefore,  instead  of  f^aj^ 
lighted  in  religious  themes  fit  to  insjjiro  awe,  bending  all  the  complicated  destinieBof 
and  the  latter  abonnds  in  nnpoeUoal  disquisi-  {lies  and  tribes,  were  formed  with  nt^<^ 
tion  and  immoral  vehemence  of  pas«ion.    He  to  one  great  action,  to  wliicli  tlie 
illustrates  tho  ago  of  Pericles,  iiiterveniug  be-  lineation  of  character  and  passion  coritnws  ^ 
tween  that  of  the  heroes  of  Marathon  andSala-  —Of  the  118  dramas  attributed  tt^ 
mis  and  that  of  tlie  ^ophi'^ts.   "  Ilis  tragedies,"  by  Aristophanes  the  grammarian,  only  < 
says  K.  0.  Mailer,   are  a  beautiful  flower  of  been  preeenred,  to  which  Mailer  as4^ 
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no\vin;»  chronolofdoal  order:  " Ant i)£rone," 
S  "lectra,"  "Tracliiniaa  Women,"  "King  CEdi- 

<  *»  Ajax,"  "Philoctetw,"  and  "CEdipus  at 

•  Ninas."    Thev  all  belon:^  to  the  later  jieriod 
Ilia  life,  reveal  his  art  in  its  full  matnrity,  and 

\'eral  of  them  were  esteemed  by  the  ancients 
long  hia  greatest  works.  The  **(Edipa8  at 
>  lonus''  was  first  bronght  out  '  y  prand?on 
i r  his  death.  There  are  also  t  ni-nicnts  and 
t  les  of  his  lost  plays. — The  editio  prine^s  of 

•  (>hofles  is  thnt  of  Aldus  (1502).  The  text  m 
to  edition  of  Brunck  (2  vols.,  Strasbourg,  1780) 

been  the  baaia  of  that  in  all  later  editions, 
'ii«>ng  the  best  of  which  are  tiio>o  of  Frfurt 
u«i  Hermann  (7  vols.,  X^ipaic,  180D-'25J,  Din- 
t>r^  (Leipsio,  18S0),  and  Wnnder  (B  toIs., 
>tha  and  Erfurt,  1831-'46).    Welckor  in  his 

I  rt^schische  Tragodien  has  collected  all  the 
uc^monts,  and  suggested  the  probable  out- 

i  M     of  aome  of  the  loat  plays.   The  best  trans- 
Ltions  are,  in  Gorman,  hv  Sfil:r(«r  (1^0R>,  Don- 
r  (18  i2),  and  Fritz  (1843) ;  in  French,  by  Ar- 
L  1.1  ns27),  Faguet  (1849),  and  Guiard  (1852); 
Ltjil  in  En<:lish.  in  prose,  by  Adams  (1729)  and 
iackley  (in  John's    Classical  Library,"  1849), 

II  verae  bj  ^anklfat  (1756-'9),  Potter  (1788), 
liid  Dale  The  prinrlpal  ;incietit  au- 
tioritj  for  the  biography  of  Sophocles  is  an 
inonTmons  compUalion  by  an  Alexandrian 
I 't  reek.  Important  critical  treatises  are  SchOlFs 

<  tphol  le^,  Bf  in  Leben  urul  Wirten  (1842') .  Les- 
1  !ig's  unlini<hed  Leben  drs  Sopholl^,  and  chap- 

i  rs  in  Schlegel's  Dramatic  Art  and  Criticism'* 
'  [Znglish  translation.  London.  l^+P)),  and  in  Mai- 
mer's *' History  of  the  Literature  of  Ancient 
Greece"  (English  translation,  London,  1866). 
SOPIIONLSBA.  See  Masixihsa. 
SOPRANO  (It.),  the  treble  or  highest  spe- 
ciea  of  female  TOtce,  extending  generallj  from 
I '  above  the  bn-o  elef  note  to  A,  B,  OT  0  In 
jit^  and  sometimes  higher. 

SORAOTE  (now  Monte  di  3,  OresU),  a  moon* 
T  tin  of  ancient  Etruria,  in  the  territory  of  the 
I-'alisci,  visible  and  about  26  m.  N.  from  Romo. 
It  is  .in  offset  from  the  Apennines,  separ.ited 
from  the  general  chain  l»y  the  valley  of  the  Tiber, 
.and  rifo^i  in  .in  abrupt  mu.s9  2.140  feet  above 
the  surrounding  table  land.  It  was  consecrated 
to  Apollo,  who  bad  a  temple  on  its  summit 
where  tlu'  present  monastery  of  S.  SiIve>tro 
>tiiud.s  and  was  worshipped  there  with  pecu- 
liar rites. 

SonnON-N-E,  Tnn.  .'ioo]lc--e  of  (lie  university 
of  I'aris,  founded  and  moderately  endowed  in 
1S59  by  Robert  deSorbon,  chaplain  to  St.  Louis, 
ti>  furnish  gr.ituitous  instruction  in  theology  to 
the  poor  student  -  of  Paris,  The  member**  of  the 
college,  about  oO  in  nTimber,  were  divided  into 
fellows  and  conj  i  :i  is.  The  fellows  were 
'Nii&lly  doctors  in  theidocrr,  and  were  mlinitted 
after  a  triple  scrutiny  and  the  gratuitous  de- 
Uvery  of  a  oonrae  of  leetnrea  on  phUoeophy. 
They  received  their  m.iinronanro  in  the  semi- 
nary building,  and  if  tlieir  income  from  any 
other  source  did  not  reach  40  Ihrrea  (abont  $10) 
per  annnnii  they  reoeired  a  trifiing  rtfpend;  if 
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it  exceeded  that  ?^Tn,  they  paid  the  amonnt 
of  that  stipend.  The  commoners  were  ret^aired 
to  be  iHHMielori  in  theology,  and  were  midn- 
tained  in  the  college,  but  Imd  no  voire  in  ita 
government  and  no  stipendiary  aliowauce. 
They  were  subjected  to  a  triple  scrutiny,  and 
were  required  to  defend  a  thesis.  Within  a 
century  frnrn  it^  orfrnnization  the  college  was 
largely  endowed  and  had  many  distinguished 
members.  The  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne  were 
rcjrardetl  during  the  14th,  15th,  16th,  and  17th 
centuries  as  the  most  eminent  theologians  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  ohnrdi,  and  were  often 
called  upon  to  decide  important  theolojrical 
queationa  which  convulaed  £arope.  They  ad- 
vised  on  the  claims  of  contending  aspiraxrts  to 
the  i);\paey,  oppo«<e*l  tbe  refnrnmtion,  defended 
the  liberties  of  the  Gailiean  church  against  the 
papal  supremacy,  were  dinded  at  first  on  the 
nuestion  of  Jansenism,  and  finally  declared 
thera'^clves  aprainst  the  bull  Unigenitu$,  thereby 
losing  nmny  «if  their  members.  The  first  print- 
ing press  in  Paris  was  established  intheurcol* 
lege.  Tlieir  buildings  having  become  mneh 
dilapidated,  Cardinal  Richelieu  rebuilt  them  in 
the  early  part  of  the  17th  oentnry,  and  erected 
a  fine  ehapel  on  tbn  it  -  of  their  preparatorv 
school.  During  the  18th  centurj^  the  Sorbonne 
greatly  deoKned  firom  ita  prei^ons  repntation, 
and  in  1789  it  was  suppressed,  and  has  never 
been  restored.  Its  buildings  are  now  occupied 
by  the  amdemie  unitersitaire  of  Paris. 
80REI..  AoNEs.  See  Ao.vra  Sobku 
SORGHUM,  a  species  of  grasp  commonly 
known  as  the  Indian  millet,  or  sorghum  tul- 
ffare  (andropoffon  $orghum  or  Btendel),  the  b<^ 
tanieal  character  and  relations  of  wliieh  are 

given  in  the  article  Millet.  The  species  in- 
lodea  at  leaat  4  rarieties,  viz.,  the  broom  com, 
impbee,  dnrra.  nn  l  Kucre,  which  appear  to  be 
merely  modified  forms,  exchanging  their  prop- 
ertiea  with  each  other  when  growing  near  to- 
gether, and  also  producing  new  hybrids,  thus 
re«omblin}?  the  varietit"^  "t"  Trrlian  com.  From 
a  remote  period  {^orj^huin  has  been  cultivated 
in  K^ypt  and  India  as  a  forage  plant  and  as 
food  tor  animals  and  man.  .\ttention  was  first 
called  to  the  phmts  in  Europe  by  Prof.  Pietro 
Ardoino  of  Florence,  who  in  1786  attempted  to 
iiitrodnee  tbe  imphee  from  CatTraria  into  Italy, 
lu  1851  seeds  were  sent  to  Paria  by  the  French 
consul  at  Shanghai,  all  which,  it  Is  Bfdd,  died 
excepting  one,  and  from  tlds  alone  liav  e  bt  en 
produced  all  the  plants  in  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica. Mr.  Leonard  "W'ray  of  England  about  the 
same  time  called  attention  to  the  varieties  of 
the  jib'itit,  at  b  ast  16  in  numbor,  enltivafed  by 
the  Zooloo  Cudres,  for  tlte  &ake  of  tlio  sac- 
charine juice,  which  they  consumed  by  chew* 
ing  the  stalks,  without  undertaking  to  convert 
it  into  sugar.  In  1856  tbe  tucre  variety,  or 
Chinese  sugar  cane,  began  to  attraet  attention 
in  r!ie  TniN  d  Statt  s.  tlie  patent  ofRce  dr;  :i-t 
mcttt  at  Wjisliington  introducing  some  j*cttis 
flrom  France ;  ana  the  aame  being  done  npon  a 
mnch  larger  aeale  by  Mr.  Orange  Jndd  of  New 
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York,  oditor  of  the  American  Agricultur- 
irt,"  who  imporled,  at  an  expense  cif  $1  per 

lb.,  1,600  lbs.  of  seed,  and  distribated  over 
25,0OU  separate  parcels  to  the  subsoribecs  of 
his  Jonmal  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 
The  following  are  the  chief  conclusions  of  in- 
terest resulting  from  its  culture.  It  thrives 
wherever  Indian  corn  will  grow,  and  even 
npon  lighter  soik  than  are  suited  to  that  crop; 
but  it  cannot  he  <le|)ended  upon  for  ripening? 
itis  fieuds  2s.  uf  lui.  41 '.  It  may  be  cultivated 
in  the  same  manner  in  hills  and  rows,  or,  when 
designed  for  soiling  or  dry  fodder,  he  sown 
broadcast  When  fully  grown  the  plant  is 
tntm  6  to  18  Ibet  high,  the  stalks  1  to  8  InohM 
in  diameter,  and  the  weight  of  the  green  crop 
to  the  acre  from  10  to  &  tons,  and  the  seed 
from  15  to  60  boshela.  For  fodder  it  has  not 
proved  so  vuluabic  as  was  antici])ated,  cattle 
nut  always  being  fond  of  the  stalks,  and  these 
sometimes  proving  injurions  to  them  on  ac- 
count of  the  large  proportion  and  hardness  of 
the  woody  fibre.  Well  trimmed  stnlks  yield 
about  50  per  cent,  of  their  weight  uf  juice; 
and  of  this  from  6  to  10  gallons,  according  to 
the  locality,  tlie  soil,  and  the  matiirity  of  tlie 
oanes,  make  a  gallon  <^  sirup.  The  product 
of  jnioe  to  the  acre  is  from  150  to  400  gallons, 
and  thU  yields  tVf  in  5  to  9  jkt  cent,  of  alco- 
hol. Its  product  uf  dry  saccharine  matter, 
when  the  plant  Is  well  matured,  and  grown 
upon  a  warm,  light  soil,  is  from  18  to  IG  per 
cent. ;  and  about  -^\  of  tliis  has  been  pro- 
nounced well  deliucd  crysstallized  cane  .sujrar. 
tho  mnvnder  glucose  or  grape  su^'.-ir.  The 
more  luxuriant  plants  from  the  ric  hest  soils 
are  less  productive  in  sugar.  l>r.  J.  Lawrence 
Smith  obtiuned  a  mnob  larger  proportion  of 
juico  and  sugar  fmni  cane  perfectly  matured 
and  recently  cut,  and  has  given  the  following 
ttUe  of  the  eompositioD  oT  the  etalk  of  this 
pliDl^  of  the  eogar  eane^  and.  of  beet  root: 
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He  found  that  if  the  juico  were  expressed  im- 
mediatoly  after  the  stalks  were  cut,  nearly  all 

the  mignr,  araonnting  altogether  to  of  the 
whole  weight  of  the  stalks,  might  be  secured 
as  erystaUuBed  sugar ;  bat  tliat  after  cutting 
tlic  Hugur  rapidly  assunuf?  V.ir  ;;lucose  charac- 
ter, the  change  prooeediug  from  the  out  or 
bruised  surfaces.  The  method  ho  recommend- 
ed of  preparing  the  sugar  was  to  heat  the  fr^h 
juice  rajudly  to  I2i)\  then  add  for  each  gallon 
8  ounces  of  iiuio  flaked  with  5  or  6  times  its 
weight  of  water,  and  riuse  the  temperature  to 
200  .  It  is  then  to  be  filtered,  carlionic  acid 
passed  through  the  mixture,  again  filtered,  and 
evaporated  to  proper  connstoncj  for  crystalli- 
zation, the  heat  at  no  time  exceeding  215".  If 
eadi  filtering  is  through  weU  washed  animal 


charcoal,  the  sirup  may  be  made  v«ry  otl 
and  the  •agar  will  be  perfectly  white.  iA 

observation^i    r  f  Dr.   SmitTi   re-^pectinf  i  l 
iunoimt  of  cane  sugar  ooDtni  n  ed  in  the  i 
agree  wlA  those  of  M.  Leplay.  wiie  hao| 
perimented  in  Franci^  n]>on  large  <jU;intr!;:5p 
the  plant  under  ditfereut  conditions.  Utti 
that  before  flowmng  the  plant  contaios 
sugar,  bnt  that  this  is  developed  as  the  fm 
approaches  maturity,  and  i.-?  chiefly  can? 
l>r.  Hayes  of  Boston,  however,  assen*.  trt 
hie  m}cro§cof>ic  and  ohemicel  exandDstioBid 
the  stalks  of  the  sorghnrrj,  and  al«o  of  mst.^ 
of  sugar  prepared  from  it,  that  the  saccLss 
matter  of  the  canes  cnltivated  in  thi9«ac£3t 
is  purely  :rh:ro8e  in  a  setni-fluid  form,  beck- 
ing crystalline  several  mouths  after  extncut: 
and  though  the  erysteli  reMtnble  ^osesfem 
Bngar.  the  product  itself  remains  a  highi  r  :ict 
of  dry  fruit  sugar,  the  sweetening  qaal!:j4 
which  is  probably  not  more  than  one  ^ 
that  of  cane  sugar.   He  admits,  howeva^.tbs 
the  sorghum  '«aien  grown  in  Algcri&  ^wttc 
cane  sugar,  notwithstanding  that  the  tr^ 
grasses  nsaalljr  yield  frnit  eogar  only.  Thi 
production  of  sugar  has  not  attm'ned  ranci  ir 
portauoe  in  the  United  btates,  but  the 
oontkraee  to  be  onhiTiiled  to  a  mat  amf  nf^ 
idly  increai^ing  extent  in  tho  middle  8ti*^!  ^Ht- 
em  states,  especially  for  the  sake  of  the  ar^ 
which  is  readil  J  obtained  and  is  lar^^elr  c<«- 
snmod  in  the  place  of  the  molajijie?  of  tb«  ety- 
mon sugar  cane. — A  work  on  the  porgbonTi* 
published  in  New  York  in  1857,  entitled  "fiw- 
gho  and  Imphee,  the  Ctiincnc  and  AiHclB^ 
gar  Canes."  hr  Ilcnrv  S.  Olcott. 

SOKIA,  a  ^^  province  of  Spain,  in  OldC* 
tile,  botmded  K.  by  Burgoe  and  Logroflo.  I  ^5 
Snrago?sa.  8.  by  Gnadalj\iara,  ntTf?  W.  bjSec<-' 
via  and  Biugos:  area,  8,881  s*^.  m.;  jx^ 
1667,147,468.  The  province  is  sarroaBM«i 
Z  ridea  by  motmtains,  and  tTi-  snrfarc  is  th 
Vitod,  rqeged,  and -broken  bv  manyTaUej»ii" 
glens.  The  Donro  rises  in  the  moantslBssMr 
the  N.  boundary,  and  flows  first  S.  nnd 
W.  into  tho  province  r  f  Hur^'os.  Tlw«*^ 
l^rge  forests  of  pine,  oak.  jiud  beecb.  Isi** 
parte  of  the  province  the  field  labor  »  don*  tj 
women.    Tlie  roads  of  Suria  are  mere  tw" 
only  practicable  for  mules,  and  it  has  in 
qnenoe  but  little  conunnnication  with  the  »^ 
rounding  provinces. — Soria,  the  capititl. 
uated  on  an  irregular  eminence  on  the  rifM 
bank  of  the  Donro,  118  m.  N.  E.  from  Had"^: 
lH,|vn.400.    It      -^iMTouiided  I'V  w-.'iJN 
tho  18th  century.    The  most  importaisi  ^ 
factnres  are  earthenware,  leather,  and  boot. 
The  site  of  the  ancient  Numnntia  is  TP'^^J 
to  hiYo  been  4  m.  from  Soria,  but  no  traces 
it  renmin.   Ney  sacked  the  town  in  1^ 

SORREL,  hardy,  pereonial-TOoted,  hcrba^ 

ons  plants  of  tlio  genn^  yvmrx  (^'^■^ij 
natural  order  polygofioccn.    The  ooc)i 
(R  aettom),  a  netire  of  Europe,  ha*  b^n  tj^ 

dnced  into  the  garden  tliere  on  accountoiw 

culinary  valuei  being  employed  ss  » 
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»t  lierb,  and  in  coolinjj drinkB.  Its  root  ii  lon|? 
icX  taperiug,  uf  an  aatringent  qaalitj ;  its  stem 
eot;  cylindrical,  striated,  simplA,  leafy,  1  to  S 
-t  high  :  its  leaves  oblong,  ovate,  and  sagit- 
t«>,  euxooUu  of  powerful  aiid  agreeable  a<»d; 
»  flowers  d]<Mlocw  in  Imuicbea  ptnlelet,  tii« 
pals  G  and  i  f  l  ^Toonish  color.    There  are 
ver^  dbtinct  varielie)},  ditfering  from  each 
bor  in  the  texture  and  acidity  of  their  leaves, 
id  reqvking  a  rich  and  well  manured  soil.  It 
soldom  cultivated  in  the  United  States,  being 
presented  bv  tliu  sheep  surroi  (A'.  aceUmliuj 
ttm.),  a  smaller  plant  with  lattOM]«l»*)UMteta 
avef,  the  flowers  in  paniculate  mr^^mes  of  a 
rlm^n  color,   it  is  adventitious  troiu  abroad, 
rtd  In  wme  toils  proves  an  exceedingly  tron- 
lesome  weed,  the  application  of  alkalies  being 
'  oded  to  destroy  it. — Tixe  monntiua  sorrel 
.riyria  digt/na)  isatnnnblA  alpine  perennial, 
'  itU  very  ju  id,  kidney-shaped,  lonjj-petioled, 
ii'lical  leaves,  and  small  greenish  dowers;  it 
as  also  formerly  cultivated  as  a  salad.    It  is 
)und  in  Europe  and  in  the  northern  parts  of 
■lO  United  States. — The  wood  sorrels  (oxalido' 
<r)  are  also  phint^i  with  sour  juice,  compound 
uavM,  sjmmetrical  5-parted  nowers,  wfth  10 
ramens,  nn  imbricated  calyx  and  petula  convo- 
ut^  in  estivation,  the  pod  6-eelled  and  several- 
^>ed«d,  the  seeds  abonndinff  in  alliamen.  The 
>nimon  w  nd  sorrel  {ozalis  aceUmlla^  Lion.) 
%  a  low  stemless  plants  with  leaves  and  flower 
tern  issmng  fttmi  a  sort  of  bolb  or  lealj  ri>i> 
■  rue  ;  the  flowers  have  5  white  petula,  elifhtly 
nted  with  reddish  veins,  tlie  leaves  consisting 
f  3  broadly  obcordate  leaflets.   It  is  common 

•  >  Europe  and  North  being  found  in 
leep  cold  wood^i.  It  is  in  some  repute  abroad 
19  a  salad,  and  medically  employed  in  infusions 
for  the  treatment  of  fevers.   The  violet  wood 

irrel  {O.  tlolieai,  Linn.)  haa  a  little  scaly  bulb, 
vary  broadly  obcordate  leaves,  seapes  bearing 
nerend  violet-petalled  flowers  «f  oonridenibw 
-izo,  blossorninj;  in  May  and  June,  and  found  in 
rich  rooky  woods  from  Kew  England  sonth- 
ward.  A  very  common  weed  Introdnoed  from 
Europe  is  the  yellow  wood  sorrel  (O.  stricta. 
Linn.),  with  leafy  stems,  which  are  at  hrst  erect, 
Utit  afterward  braucJung,  small  yellow-petal- 
1  <  d  dowera,  and  erect  poda,  II  oooora  by  road- 
sides and  in  gardens  aasnnnog  a  variety  of 
torms  as  the  soil  is  barren  or  fertile,  and  blos- 
:^otn9  throughont  the  season.  There  are  Ronio 
ijor  species  at  the  Cape «>f  (rood  Hope,  ^^  hich 
aave  been  introduced  into  the  greenhuuiie  on 
acoonnt  of  their  benoty  of  leaTea  «nd  flowera, 
and  others  from  various  part'^  of  the  world  em- 
ployed as  food,  such  as  the  oca  of  South  Amer- 
ica  (0.  arenata^  Jacquin),  with  taberons  roots, 
which  after  exposure  to  the  light  become  sweet 
^ni  are  eaten  like  the  potato;  and  the  O.  DtppH 
h;is  llciihy  rootd,  free  from  acidity,  which  con- 
tain mucilage  similar  to  salep.   The  4-leaved 

v.-o(.d  •sorrel  ( 0.  UtraphylU),  a  native  of  Mexi- 

•  o,  ii&H  likewise  flei.hy  roots,  whicli,  like  those 

the  0.  etculenta  and  cnurieamUif  are  used 
for  food.  The  wood  aonrels  arenatiTes  of  aU 


the  hotter  and  temperate  parts  nf  thp  worldj 
aud  their  chief  quality  is  a  strong  aciditv  caused 
by  the  fMresenoe  of  oxalle  auld  eonmned  In  liieitt. 
(See  OxAT.io  Arm  \ 

SORRENTO  (auo.  awTtn^\  a  city  of  Na- 
ples, Italy,  fai  tin  district  of  OasteDamare,  on  n 
promontory  <>n  the  S.  side  of  the  gulf,  and  aboot 
16  m.  6.  b.  E.  from  the  city  of  Naples;  pop. 
about  10,000.  It  is  tJie  seat  of  an  archbishop, 
and  has  a  fine  cathedral  and  6  other  churches, 
and  intere.stinpr  mins.  There  are  in  the  viein- 
itv  .HevtTul  curious  grottoes  aud  caves.  The 
town  has  some  manufiMStoiisa  of  silk,  and  con- 
siderable trade  in  silk,  oranpes,  and  other  fruits, 
oil,  and  wine.  It  was  at  one  time  fiamons  for 
its  diver  wine  goblets.  The  moantains  deftoid 
it  from  the  8.  and  W.  winds,  and  the  climate 
is  UeiightfuL  It  was  founded  by  a  colony  from 
Onma,  and  beeame  •  Roman  colony  nnder  An- 
gustus.  In  A.  D.  79  it  suffered  severely  from 
an  eruption  of  Vesavios.  It  is  Uie  birthplace 
of  Tasso. 

SOTO,  De.   See  Di  Soto. 

S(M'BI8E,  BsNJAMfv  i>r  "Rottan,  seigneor 
de,  a  iVench  soldier,  born  al>out  1589,  died  in 
1041.  He  was  the  second  son  of  Ren6  II.  de 
Rohan  by  Catharine  of  Parthenay,  the  heiress 
of  the  house  of  Soubise,  and  the  brother  of 
Henri  de  Rolian,  the  chief  of  the  French  Prot- 
est;int«,  and  first  served  in  Holland  under  Man- 
rk>e  of  Nassau.  When  the  hostilities  with 
the  CWholtes  broke  ont  in  1691,  he  was  «p- 

Eointed  by  the  Protestant  assembly  held  at 
.ochelle  to  the  command  of  Poitou,  Brittany, 
and  Aigou ;  and  after  Uie  other  chiefs  laid  down 
their  arnis»  lie  boldly  defended  8t  Jean  d'An- 
gely  against  the  royal  army,  but  was  obliged  to 
surrender  at  the  end  of  a  month.  Attempting 
to  renew  ^e  war  during  the  winter  of  1622, 
lie  wa«?  several  times  defeated,  and  repaired  to 
England  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  help  from 
James  I.,  bat  failed.  In  1626,  being  master  of 
the  island>i  of  R6  and  016ron,  he  by  stratagem 
gained  posseaiion  of  a  royal  squadron  ot  15 
sd!  at  memonth  of  the  Blaret,  and  after  keep- 
inj?  at  bay  for  several  weeks  the  <  omlsinod 
fleet  of  France  and  Holland,  was  conquered  by 
Admiral  Montmorency,  Sept.  16,  and  driven 
from  the  isUnd  of  Ol^ron.  Returning  again  to 
England,  he  prevailed  upon  Charles  I.  to  inter- 
fere in  behalf  of  the  French  Protestants,  which 
brought  about  the  hoUow  peace  of  April  0, 
1626,  Soul)i>o  reoeivinf;  the  title«»  of  dut:c  nnd 
peer.  When  Richelieu  in  1627  besieged  Ko- 
dieQe,  Sonbise  took  part  in  tiie  fruMieaa  attempt 
made  by  the  En|.'lish  fleet  under  Bockingliani 
to  relievo  that  city ;  and  when  it  waa  tek^ 
although  indnded  in  &e  edict  of  padflMtkm 
of  1620,  he  declined  availing  himself  of  it! 
terms,  and  spent  his  later  years  in  Enjrland.— 
C'hap.i.eh  he  RonAN,  prince  de.  mar(4hal  of 
Franc. ,  horn  in  1715,  died  July  4,  1787.  He 
was  tlie  intimate  friend  of  Louis  XV.,  and 
ro»e  to  eminence  through  his  favor,  tliongh  a 
man  of  small  talents.  Ald»4»«Raq»  to  the 
Idng  from  1741  to  1746^  and  govemer  of  £laii- 
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ders  and  ITainHiilt  m  1751,  lio  wh^  ]>]nr^''\  in 
command  of  an  at  uiy  of  2-i,00u  liieii  at  tiiu  b«- 
pnning  of  the  7  years'  war.  Being  snooMifol 
in  firnt  uporations  on  the  Rhine,  he  crossed 
that  nver,  joined  the  iuinerial  troops,  and  ad- 
▼snoed  to  Gollia,  where  he  was  surpriaed  and 
ahamefullj  put  to  flight  by  Gcu.  Seyuliti^  at  the 
head  of  1,500  Frussian  troops.  A  few  weeks 
later,  Nov.  5, 1757,  lie  was  ^ominlbnBly  de- 
liaated  at  Kossbach  by  Frederic  tho  Great. 
This  detracted  nothing  from  his  favor ;  he  was 
appointed  minister  of  war,  and  the  following 
year  had  another  chief  command.  Owing  to 
the  military  skill  of  the  ihiV.Q  <]*'  Brccrlie,  who 
had  been  associated  wiili  Lnn.  iln  I  reuciiarmy, 
successful  at  SondershauBcii  mid  LOtselberg, 
took  possession  of  the  llessiau  electorate,  and 
8oQbise  was  rewarded  by  being  made  a  mar- 
diaL  Dvrinir  the  campaign  of  1761,  Broglie, 
dofoatei  at  Fillingshausen,  put  the  responsibil- 
ity upon  his  colleague ;  a  bitter  quarrel  arose; 
but  thro^igh  Mxxm.  cte  Pompadoiir^s  inflneikoe, 
Broglie  was  exiled  to  his  estate,  while  Soubiso 
remained  in  full  favor.  In  1762,  by  following 
the  advice  of  Marshal  d'Estr^es,  he  won  another 
success  at  Johannisberg ;  and  repairing  to  tho 
court,  where  he  paid  bcma^rc  in  turn  to  Mme. 
de  Pompadour  and  Mme.  Dubarry,  he  cuuiiuued 
tobeanm>riteof  thekuog.  On  the  death  of  his 
in.'iHter  he  was  t^e  <  >nlr  one  among  the  courtiers 
who  aocompauied  his  remains  to  their  resting 

Elace  at  8t.  Denis.  In  hhn  the  fiunUjr  of  Bo* 
an-8ou!)ise  bec;ime  extuict. 
SOUGIIA  GEMPAK.  See  Gempas. 
SOULE,  Joamra,  D.D.,  an  American  clergy- 
man, senior  bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
chtmth,  South,  born  in  Bristol,  Me.,  Aug.  I, 
1781.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1798, 
ordained  elder  in  1802,  and  in  1804  appoint- 
ed presiding  elder  of  the  Maine  district,  which 
embraced  12  circuits  and  ouc  station,  within 
a  oircumferenoe  of  1,200  miles.  In  1808  he  at- 
tandod  the  general  conference  in  Baltimore,  at 
which  the  plan  of  a  delegated  general  confer- 
ence was  adopted,  the  constitution  of  which,  as 
it  now  appears  in  the  Discipline,"  was  drawn 
up  by  Mr.  SoiUe.  After  preeoding  over  various 
other  districts  in  Haine  and  ICamaohosetts,  he 
was  in  1816  elected  by  the  i^^eneral  conference 
book  agent  and  editor  of  the  "  Methodist  Mag- 
azine and  in  1820  ho  was  elected  to  the  epis- 
copate, but  declined  ordination,  not  being  will- 
ing to  exercise  the  functions  of  a  bishop  if  the 
power  of  electing  the  presiding  elders  was  in- 
Tesled  in  the  annoal  conference,  aa  was  then 

Eroposed  by  the  general  conference.  In  1820 
e  was  BtaUoned  in  the  city  of  New  York;  in 
1831  he  was  preacher  in  charge  of  the  station 
in  that  city,  and  in  1822-'8  of  the  Baltimore 
dtpr  station.  In  1824,  the  general  conference 
beuig  held  in  BsiMinore,  he  was  Tetieoted  to 
the  episcopate  ;  and  as  the  election  of  presiding 
elders  by  the  annual  conferences  never  prevail- 
ed, and  the  entire  project  was  now  abandoned, 
he  consented  to  ordination.  The  general  con- 
HHWkce  of  1840  anointed  him  its  representative 


to  the  British  Wesleyan  Mi^tbodL-t  cr.-fe-  : 
ilk  itf*2;  and  after  fulliiliQg  tLai  ix^^njj^. 
he  travelled  extensively  in  tho  British  ^ 
and  in  France.  At  tho  decease  of  Bi?^^  1 
erts,  March  26,  1843,  he  became  iLr 
biahop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  chard.  , 
the  ^encT;;l  conference  held  in  N*;w  Yen 
1844  he  took  a  decided  stand  a^aioat  the 
of  the  m^ority,  who  wished  Bwho^  Aadz«* 
desist  from  the  exercise  of  his  episcopal 
tions  because  ho  had  become  by  marru^r^ 
neoted  with  slavery.  This  case  having 
in  the  division  of  ^e  church,  Biahop  Sacit  d 
hered  to  the  southern  y>ortion.  and  « t.^n>' 
place  of  residence  from  Lebanon,  O.,  to  ^j. 
ville,  Tenn.   In  1853-'4  he  made  an  epki». 
tour  in  Califomio,  and  has  since  wtii*:-.-. 
from  the  active  duties  of  his  ufi^ce  ia 
qnence  of  impaired  health,  thoof^  h*  c 
preached  occasionally  in  1850. 

S0UL£,  PiKBBE,  au  American  atateaav. 
EVenUi  extraction,  bom  in  Oaatilloa. 
ment  of  Ari6ge,  in  the  early  part  of  the  j>r  - 
century.    He  was  the  sou  of  a  lieuttnar^ ; , 
erul  in  tho  republican  armies,  who  afttrri 
filled  thi^^  otlice  of  judge,  previously  b«re£ar 
in  the  faniily.    B^ing  destiiu  d  for  the  cltrr" 
he  was  Heut  in  181 G  to  the  Jesuits'  coDe^.  * 
Tonlonae;  bat  wearying  of  theological  $t^ 
he  went  to  complete  his  education  at  Bw^Jias 
and  soon  became  implicaitd  in  a  plot  tf&i 
the  Bourbons.   He  took  refuge  in  a  lillijikif 
Navarre,  and,  after  following  for  a  yea:  t 
oooupation  of  a  shepherd,  was  permitted  ht  > 
tnm  to  BoTdeanz.  Boon  afterward  he 
to  Paris,  was  admitted  us  an  advoc^Lte  ii  ^ 
bar,  and,  in  conjunction  with  Barthiknij  n.'. 
M6ry,  edited  JC^il^n,  a  joemal  of  ultra  hX-cx. 
sendments.    A  bitter  attack  upon  the  D>.>>r 
bronjrht  him  under  the  notice  of  the  autLerU  '-. 
and  ult«r  a  trial  at  which  he  defended  Iucik- 
with  boldnetis  and  ddll,  he  was  scutenc^c  • 
pay  a  fine  of  10,000  francs  and  to  l  e  impri>  i^i 
in  8t.  P61agie.   Having  succeeded  in  mik;:» 
his  escape,lie  embarked  in  1885  for  Am^ 
and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  esrabr^S-f 
himself  in  ^ew  Orleans.   Be  apphed  lua.x: 
asndnously  to  the  stadj  of  English,  pa9Nidlj> 
examination  for  tlie  bar  in  tliat  lai  .;!;aps,  i^- 
soon  rose  to  great  eminence  in  his  profeaiafCi 
In  1847  he  was  elected  U.  S.  senator  fi« 
Louisiana  to  fill  a  vacancy,  and  in  1S49 
reelected  for  a  full  term  of  0  years.  A-  :i  y^tb- 
lie  man  Lc  took  extreme  southern  gnmiiU.  s-i 
was  a  frequent  participant  in  the  dcMtes  vUdi 
preceded  the  adoption  of  the  comprotui**  iD«*t- 
ures  of  1850.  Upon  the  accession  of  Mr.  Rerc< 
to  the  presidency  in  18G8,  he  was  appoictK 
minister  to  Spain,  and  soon  af\er  bis  arri^ii 
became  involved  in  a  quarrel  iitith  M.  Taj|vi. 
the  French  ambassador,  whom*  he  senn^ 
wounded  in  a  duel.    He  subsequently  lent  hi? 
influence  to  the  revolutionary  outbreak  of  Asf. 
1854,  in  Madrid,  and  was  led  by  his  pecnSir 
views  on  the  subject  of  the  acquit^ition  of  CAl 
bjr  the  United  States  to  exceed  the  instnictMiii* 
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Ma  government,  and  to  withhold  linom  llio 
owled^re  of  the  deptrtnieiit  of  state  a  treaty 

reciijrocif y  of  tr.nle  between  the  United 
vtca  and  Cuba  which  had  been  concluded  by 
3  American  seeretarj  of  legation  at  Madrid 
ring  the  temporary  absence  of  the  minlstw. 

participated  in  the  conferenco  of  American 
l>lomati9ts  ut  Oateud  iu  tlie  summer  of  lti54, 
d  WM  obliged  to  proceed  thither  bj  sea,  the 
<.mcli  government  refusing  to  give  him  apass- 
»rt  to  travel  through  J*  ranoe.  In  that  confer- 
I  ce  be  is  bdieved  to  have  ezereifled  a  great  in- 
lence  in  '?ecnrin;j;  the  adoption  by  Messrs.  Bu- 
xaoAU  and  Haaon,  the  other  members,  of  the 
^«larfttio<n  that  Cuba  must  be  aoqnfred  hj  tlie 

1  i ;  cd  States  as  not  only  nece^isary  to  the politi- 

power  of  the  rejuiblic,  but  as  especially  indis- 

0  nsub.e  to  the  welfare  and  security  of  theslave- 
olding  portion  of  the  Union.    He  returned  to 
1  e  United  States  in  1855,  and  has  since  taken  but 
t  tlo  part  in  publie  atfairs.    He  is  underst^Kwl  to 

1  Ave  been  opposed  to  the  passage  of  an  ordi* 
lunce  of  secession  by  the  state  of  Louisiana. 

tiOULl£,  Meloqiok  FjiitoiBio,  a  French 
I  raraatkt  and  noveKst,  born  at  Foiz,  Ari^e,  In 
SHi\  <Hed  at  Bi^vre,  near  Paris,  Srj.f.  22.  1847. 
lie  received  his  collegiate  education  at  Nan^ 
»d  Poitiers,  studied  law  at  Paris,  and  was  ez> 
[lelled  ftom  the  sehool  there  on  account  of  his 
I  Kditica!  opinion".   He  publi-hed  in  l'*94  a  col- 
L'M*tiou  of  luiscvillaneous  poeuis,  under  the  title 
•f  Amoum  Franpau,  wbioh  pawed  unnoticed. 
1  ie  then  became  the  f  ireni.nn  of  an  upholsterer, 
i<ut  devoted  his  leisure  huurs  to  his  literary 
pumiits.    In  1828,  through  the  influenee  of 
-lulea  Janin,  liis  drama,  Romf't  '-'  ,T  fJUtte^  was 
performed  at  the  Udeoui  and  proved  sacoesa- 
ftiU  whereapon  he  gave  np  his  indnstrial  em- 
p!  ivineut.    Clirin'iru  d  Fontainelhau,  a  6-act 
drama,  proved  almost  a  failure  in  1829;  his 
yoHe*  et  bourgeois  was  still  more  unfortunate, 
t>cing  hissed  otf  the  stage  on  the  first  night ; 
/ 'tsiffny  w.ii  at  l*'n'5t  listened  to  for  about  a 
iiioLilh ;   and  tiuuiiy  camo  ClotUdc  in  l-HSi, 
which  called  forth  volleys  of  applause  and  crit- 
icism.  He  now  turned  his  attention  to  novel 
writing,  and  his  first  work,  Let  deux  cadatreM 
nasi),  was  very  popular.  It  was  followed  in 
rapid  succession  by  Ja  cwxrilhvr  d'etat^ 
magnUmur  (18ii4),  Le»  romam  hutoriques  du 
langv»i»e{\%H-'^),  IHme  tt  Louiae  (1836,  one 
'  f  tho  iiiortt  iinpressiv  e  stones  ever  written), 
L  Jwmme  de  Uttre*  (1888),  Le  maitre  d'ieoU 
(1839),  Si  jeunem  aamit^  n  vieilleMe  powaii 
(1S42),  Let  menwim  du  diabU  (1844,  a  pow- 
erful picture  of  sooioty).  which  wero  oriprinal- 
iy  publLshed  iu  the  tfounmi  dt4  d<,l/HU,  and 
many  others.   He  ooatinoed  also  to  write  oo- 
casionally  for  the  stage ;  among  his  later  phnvfl. 
his  dramatization  of  the  chief  episode  in  his 
XKmw  ^  Loum^  under  the  title  of  Diems  ds 
Chitr;/.  and  Lt  rJoSfrie  de»  geiuU  (1846),  had 
an  unparalleled  run.   The  original  editions  of 
hb  novels  amonnted  to  over  160  volnmee, 
•vliicL  are  now  reprintini,'  in  u  more  com{':u  t 
ibaD,fliMl  ilreadj  nil  aboat  80  Uuok  Tola.  12mo. 


SOULOUQUE,  FAoaznf,  a  Hajtian  general 
■ad  emperor  mder  fhe  tMe  of  Faustin  I.,  boin 

in  the  aoothem  part  of  St.  Dondngo  in  17B9. 
By  birth  a  slave,  he  became  Iree  by  the  decree 
of  1790,  took  part  in  the  negro  insnrreotion 
■gainst  the  French  in  1808,  served  as  captdn 
nnder  Boyer  in  1h20,  as  colonel  nnder  H6rard 
in  1844,  as  lirigadier-general  under  liuerrier  in 
1846,  and  was  commander  of  a  division  at  the 
time  of  the  d^'ath  uf  Rich6  in  IWO.  While  the 
generals  isouitran  and  Paul  were  disputing  and 
plotting  fat  the  anooession,  the  senate  nnex* 
I>ecfedly  elected  Sonlonqno  to  the  ])rebidency, 
March  1, 1847.  By  his  antecedents  lie  belonged 
to  tiie  partj  of  the  nralattoes,  but,  jeaions  <tf 
their  i>ower,  ho  be^ran  to  attach  the  blacks  to 
his  interest,  and  to  pursue  a  system  of  terror  to- 
ward the  citizens.  The  number  of  citizens  was 
decimated  in  1848  by  confiscatmna,  proscrip- 
tionfi,  and  executions.  He  also  renewed  with- 
out succe^  the  attempts  of  his  predecessors  to 
sobju^to  the  repaUio  of  St.  Domingo,  bi 
184'>  li  e  miscd  the  restoration  of  the  empire, 
ostensibly  by  the  will  of  the  people  and  the 
notion  of  the  ohambera,  was  almost  nnanimooaly 
chosen  enijferor  (.Vnjr.  2fi).  assumed  the  title  of 
Faustin  I.,  surrouiuled  hin^if  with  a  muaerooa 
oonrt,  fbonded  a  mfUtery  and  dvil  order  and 
an  order  of  nobility,  and  issued  a  constitution, 
rcservinjx  to  himself,  howorcr,  the  ripht  at  any 
juncture  to  rule  as  he  pleased,  i lis  caprices 
furnished  abundant  themea  of  ridicule  to  for- 
eijni  journals.  Ho  was  crowiied  with  great 
pomp,  April  18,  1852,  imitating  on  the  occa- 
sion the  ceremonial  at  tiie  coronation  of  Fapc^ 
leon  I.  In  1856  he  repeated  his  attempt  to 
oonqner  the  neighly>ring  republic,  and  took  the 
field  with  an  annj  of  10,000  men,  but  was  so 
completely  defeated  by  Suntana  that  he  barely 
escaped  capture,  and  his  treasure  and  throne 
fell  mto  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  A  campaign 
in  the  following  year  also  terminated  with  his 
defeat.  A  commercial  crisi.^  in  inf'r<»H'*'-d 
tiio  general  discontent,  and  (ieti.  Geiliuid,  tui 
enterprising  mulatto,  led  a  rebellion,  and  was 
recognized  as  president  of  the  renublic  of  Ilaytt 
by  the  civil  and  military  officials,  boulouque 
tookreftige  (Jan.  16, 1869)  on  board  a  British 
frigate,  whieh  bi)re  him  with  his  wife  andobild 
to  Jamaica,  where  he  has  since  remained, 

fiOULT,  NiooLM  Jmair  nn  Dibit,  dnfee  of 
DabiL  i!;  ,  ft  French  soldier  and  statesman,  born 
at  St.  Aiuans-Ia-Bastide,  now  in  the  department 
of  Tarn,  March  29,  1769,  died  tlicre.  Nov,  26, 
1852.  He  entered  the  army  when  only  16,  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  good  conduct,  and  soon 
received  a  lieutenant's  commission.  When  the 
revolutionary  wars  ooaunMiced,  he  rose  veiy 
rapidly  through  darin?  exploits  and  military 
talent.  A  captain  in  1798,  ho  passed  within 
a  nngle  year,  1794^  throoi^  the  grades  of  chief 
of  battalion  and  eobmel  to  bo  promoted,  to  a 
brigadier-generalship,  as  the  reward  of  his 
•enrioes  at  Fleams  and  during  the  eonqneil 
of  BelRlini).  under  Jourdan.  In  1796  ho  parti- 
oipeted  iu  the  riotoiy  won  b j  the  same  gWMral 
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tho  success  of  Morean  at  Friedberg.  In  1799, 
having  with  bat  6,000  aoldiers  yictoriooalj  op- 
pond  80,000  AoBtrbni  at  I^eMngvn,  fa«  wm 

n>pointed  general  of  division,  in  w!urh  cnya- 
mj  he  Joioied  Masa^na,  who  was  then  defend- 
big  the  fronHers  of  Franoo  against  tiieoomUiMd 
Austro-Rus!<ian  armies ;  ho  took  part  in  tho 
battle  of  ZOrich,  and  pursued  the  broken  re- 
tniliie  of  Bowaroflr*!!  army.  InlSOObeaeeom* 
panieil  Mass^*na  to  Italy,  where  he  conducted  a 
series  of  bold  and  well  devised  operations  to 
rdteve  Genoa,  then  berimed  bf  an  Anslrifln 
annj;  hut  on  tho  point  of  Ktonninp  Monto 
Ch'eto,  an  important  position  overlooking  the 
oitj,  he  was  severely  wonndod,  and  ftU  tnto  tiie 
hands  of  the  enemy.  Tlie  victory  of  Maren- 
go soon  after  procured  his  liberation.  Bona- 

Sarte  intrusted  him  with  the  command  of  one 
ivision  of  the  army  he  was  assembling  for 
the  inm« ion  of  England ;  and  he  was  one  of 
tho  first  marshals  of  the  empire  created  in 
1804.  In  1805,  when  the  so  called  army  of 
England  was  countermarched  into  Germany 
against  the  Anstrians,  Soult  oommanded  the 
4l(h  corps,  and  participated  largely  in  the  cam- 
paign of  Ulm  and  Austerlitz.  The  latter  ric- 
tory  was  in  great  part  completed  by  his  firmness 
and  skflftd  maiittuvring,  and  he  was  proclaimed 
by  Napoleon  the  "  first  strategist  of  Fnrope." 
He  was  placed  in  command  at  \  k  uiui,  and 
took  a  brilliant  part  in  the  onmpaign  against 
Prussia  in  1  >^06-'7.  Two  days  after  the  victory 
of  Jena  he  defeated  at  Grcussen  (4 en.  Kul- 
krendi,  an  old  officer  of  Frederic  tho  Great,  and 
then,  in  conjuncti<jn  with  Murat  and  Bema- 
dotte,  carried  by  storm  the  city  of  Ldbeckj 
which  was  defended  by  Blftcher,  that  genertl 
himself  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors. 
Finally  he  took  possession  of  Kdnigsberg,  June 
19,  18i07.  and  was  rewarded  by  being  created 
dnke  of  Dalmatin.  When  Nai>oleon  resolved  on 
the  invasion  of  Spain,  tioxxh  w&h  miit  to  that 
ouunlrjft  wherednrtaff  6  79tn  ho  pat^sed  through 
•  succession  of  rictorie??  and  defeats,  tho  former 
lidding  to  and  the  latter  detracting  notliing 
fton his  repntation.  In  conjunction  with  Beti- 
■Mrea, be  defeated  tho  Spaniards  nt  Knrgos,  Nov. 
10^  1608.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  same  year 
lie  punned  the  English  troops  under  Sir  /obn 
Xoore  toward  Oonirma;  after  a  hri.-k  engage- 
ment, during  which  tbe  JUngiish  general  fell  mor- 
tally wounded,  the  army  of  tbe  latter  enibar1p> 
ed  hastil  V,  with  their  artillery,  their  stores,  their 
wounded,  and  many  prisoners,  and  Soult  took 
poasesriop  of  Oomima  and  Ferroi  He  MibBe< 
quently  marched  into  Portugal,  carried  Oporto 
by  a  Moody  battle,  and  oonanered  the  northern 
Mft  of  that  kingdom;  buttnempeiiorityof  the 
English  army  Tinder  Wellington  sfxm  obliged 
him  to  retreat  into  Spun,  which,  amid  great 
dlfteiilltea  and  ^aastfow  sklnnMiea,  beaoeom' 

£lishe<l  to  the  admiration  rvi  n  of  his  opponents, 
[e  defeated  the  Spaniards  at  Arzobispo,  Ang. 
8^  1808,  wd  eonipletely  destroyed  ^etr  army 
■I  OtiriUH  Hoif.  If  I  than  «ipeUad  tba  famsr- 


fefltiswBFy  Jtailft  ftoBi  Sefllla,  od  aftsip  sImA 

campaign  of  several  months  sue  et^t-^l  it 
duing  the  whole  south  of  Spain  from  Morekata 
Badi^oa.  Being  orderad  to  1811  to  «M  Mv- 
s^na,  who  was  straggling  against  the  "Ets^** 
army  in  Portugal,  be  anccesafttlly  marxikd 
tiiroogh  EMraDadim,  bot^ras  obliire^  ta  va» 
turn  into  Andalusia.    Wlien  Miirshal  IWrr^-?".  ri 
first  advanced  to  beaiege  Bad^loj,  t^oolt  m 
bin  near  Altaera,  wbere  a  bara-AM|ilit  battie 
took  pla^e.  May  IG,  IBll,  in  which  hi*  fc—r 
ezperionoed  dreadful  loss;  but  be  was  aMc:o 
retreat  wWiwit  being  harassed  by  the  meerr. 
A  pecond  attempt  again>t  Badt^oiz  by  tke 
English  was  again  foiled  by  hia  akilftil  ofC5«> 
ticms ;  but  a  thhrd  one  waa  soocesafDl,  mad  W^i. 
lington,  after  a  terrible  asaanh,  April  flL  l^t% 
took  possession  of  the  ion^  disputed  city,  a 
strategetical  point  of  the  highest  importaar^ 
Tho  English  commander  then  ac<eompH>b«d  a 
series  of  successful  operations,  mlminstrrsf  m. 
his  victory  over  Mnrmont  at  BalauiaDca.  lbs 
ascendency  of  the  French  was  at  an  esd, 
their  armies  rerefved  orders  to  rpn<*«etnfi* 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ebro.    Soiilt  rvioetaeily 
obeyed,  brought  badt  his  troops  thrmarfa  Sfaia 
to  Alba  de  Tormes,  and.  being  disjisti-f     -^  h^ 
tlio  truatment  he  received  at  the  hiuide  <c  Kiz* 
Josepih,  was  happy  to  bo  recalled  to  Fr&ac*-  tt^ 
take  ooniTHMJid  of  the  inif  erial  grrnrr!  Bo 
Joseph  ha\  mg  been  defeated  at  Vjt:»..rifc.  Jcue 
21,  1818,  Napoleon  appointed  Soult 
er-in-chief.    On  reaching  the  seat  of  war  b» 
found  tlie  army  in  a  «tate  of  complete  d>er> 
ganiaati<m,  while  Pampebira  and  St.  Sehaa* 
tian  were  besieged  by  the  Kn^'It!-!).    Swilt,  r»- 
storing  order  and  spirit  among  his  irten.  at- 
tempted to  aet  oifltonviriy ;  but  he  waa  wof  ited 
at  nearly  every  point,  and  had  to  fsH  *i«ek 
upon  the  batrenchmetits  luar  Bayonne.  He 
c    ]  :  not  even  stand  here;  the  vamnj,  itofh^ 
with  victory,  and  in  the  highv«;t  ??n*e  of  e&- 
ciency,  drove  him  across  the  Adour  nver ;  bcS 
he  disputed  with  indomitable  eewage  tTfvy 
tcn.nblc  ]M.int.  maintained  his  Brmrxjr.*  n  Vtm'ia 
front  of  superior  forces,  and  came  to  a  Maad  at 
Orthei.  where  he  ww  nearly  vietariem  mi 
finally  retrcnted   toward   Toulon?^,  tt  -5  il 
though  closely  pursued  by  Wellington,  sutfeswl 
very  little  loea.   Under  the  waOa  of  Tmimmmt 
wirh  an  army  inferior  in  nnmb«  r^^.  he  f«^«jrfit  i 
imt  battle,  April  10,  1814,  which  is  r«c&«Ml 
among  his  most  i^orkniaezpleita.  TbeBMSi^ 
nimibfriiic  throe  to  one,  wert*  mirrewfal.  bli 
Soult  led  his  army  safely  out  of  the  cily.  Tba 
Bewf  ef  the  enipe^or'a  fint  abAeatioai^  wbett 
f\jlly  confirmed,  conld  alono  bring  h]\ii  ?o  lu 
boncvable  capitniation.  |i«>ier,  the  htsterliB 
of  tbe  PeufaiBidar  war«  li  laviib  bi  Mapralivaf 

Soult's  conduct  during  tbiti  nieiTUir..*.!,  raa- 
paign.  SooU  adhered  to  the  new  goTemmesi, 
and  evtoced  flocb  devociea  that  be  was  nppoiai> 
cd  minister  of  war.  Dee.  3.  1?*14:  but  be  held 
this  post  for  scarcely  8  mootha,  tbe  rcyailm 
looking  suspiciously  on  Ma  Mndnet.  Om  ift* 
ratnm  aflfapcilaQn  taft  Etta,  baw«  ifftfi^ 
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city  he  ri  t  r{  rl  irinn:  tho  campaign  of  1816. 
Thia  caused  Im  exile  ou  the  second  restoration. 
He  WM  allowied  to  i«Biit«r  his  Batire  ooimti7 
in  1819,  and  ingratiated  hiniBelf  bo  mnch  with 
tho  conrt  that  in  1827  he  waa  promoted  to  a 
pe«rago  bj  Oharles  X.  On  the  revolatilon  of 
1680  he  joined  the  OilMDkt  party,  waa 
appointed  minister  of  war.  Ho  fully  reorgran- 
ized  the  French  army,  which  gave  evidcacu  of 
lite  «flioi«noy  in  th«  expedition  agkinst  Ant- 
werp in  1832.  From  this  timo  tho  part  which 
8oaU  played  in  poUtica  waa  nearly  equal  in 
fmportanoe  to  that  of  ih«  duke  of  Wellrngton 
in  En:rlar! !.  Tn  1838  he  wont  to  Eiaglaud  as 
the  repreaentatiTe  of  the  l!>ench  icing  at  the 
eorooation  of  Qoaen  Viotoria,  and  was  greeted 
there  by  court  honora  and  popular  acclama- 
ti'>n>4.  In  IS^9.  md  afraiu  in  1840,  ho  was  ap- 
poiuted  to  tho  prciaiership,  holding  at  tho  same 
time  tho  war  denarttaent,  and  so  continued 
until  1847,  when  nia  failing  health  obliged  him 
to  resign  his  office.  On  thia  occasion  he  re- 
Mived  the  extnuvdintrf  rank  of  marshal-gen- 
eral, which  had  been  jircvimisly  conferred  only 
<m  Turenne,  Villani,  and  Marshal  baxe.  He 
vpent  his  lattar  yean  at  Sooltaberf ,  the  beaiiti- 
fnl  country  estate  ho  owned  in  tho  vicinity  of 
bia  nuive  village.  His  Memoires  were  publiah- 
•d  in  1854  nnder  the  supenrisioa  of  nia  son, 
Hector  8oult. 

SOrND.    See  AcorsTic-^. 

SUUXD,  Tirg,  a  narrow  strait,  lormiu^'  ono 
of  the  passages  between  the  Oattegat  and  tlio 
Baltic,  and  se[)arating  the  Danish  island  of  See- 
lend  from  the  ooaat  of  Sweden.  It  is  usually 
eooBldered  aa  extfindiog  from  Bainore  to  Hel" 
9infi!»ori;,  a  distance  of  30  m  ,  hn,ving  an  aver- 
age width  of  3  ID.  The  depth  ranges  from  4  to 
to  fiiliioaM.  The  Danish  Idiigs  Ibrmarly  owned 
the  territory  on  both  sides  of  tho  strait,  and  from 
time  immemorial  all  vessels  passing  through 
it  were  required  to  anchor  at  Elsinoro  and  pay 
duty.  Thia  ohiiiii  of  the  Daaiili  goYemment 
had  been  sanctioned  by  treaties,  ana  was  finally 
eontirmed  and  regulated  by  the  congress  of 
Ylenne  ia  181lf.  The  sum  paid  hj  eadi  veaasl 
was  not  very  larpc.  bein?  so  much  per  ton,  and 
amounting  on  an  average  to  about  $40;  but 
the  detennon  often  oost  the  loas  of  a  Ikvonable 
wind,  and  tliU3  protracted  the  v  lyjure.  About 
19,000  vessels  passed  £lsinore  aununlly,  and  the 
average  receipts  were  about  $765,000.  On 
March  14,  1857,  these  duties  were  formally 
abulishe<l  by  a  treaty  between  Denmark  and  tho 
commercial  natious  of  Europe,  tho  latter  com- 
muting the  does  by  the  payment  of  the  amn  of 
117,389,4*50,  of  which  Gn^nt  flritain,  owning 
nearly  ^  of  all  the  vessel  pao.mug  the  strait, 
peid  |ft,44Sf997.  A  separate  treaty  was  con- 
cluded between  Denmark  and  the  United  Statefi, 
bf  which  the  latter  agreed  to  pay  $108,781.  By 
these  treaties,  Denmarlc  vndartook  for  all  Ih- 
ture  time  the  maintenanco  of  tho  lightlinn^o?! 
and  snperiiiteiideiioe  of  the  pilotage  of  the 
Sound. 


SOUNDING,  the  pieotiae  ai  iM  ef  aMlla* 

the  lead  attached  to  a  line  measured  olf  and 
marked  in  fathomsi  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
depth  of  vsUTf  and  sometimss  also  the  ohanuv 

ter  of  tho  bottom,  which  may  bo  done  by  the 
lead  striking  upon  rock  and  oonununicating 
the  impression  through  the  line  to  the  hand, 
or  by  its  bringing  up  sand,  pebbles,  or  sheila 
adhering  to  tallow  s^tuck  upon  tho  bottom  of 
the  lead  for  this  Dur|K>s^  On  some  tiarts  of  the 
ooaat  experienced  navigators  depend  very  much 
upon  indirnTions  thus  obtained  for  judging  of 
the  po^tiou  of  the  vessel  in  foggy  weather* 
Vor  w  acconnt  of  the  methoda  pfaotfsed  for 
ascertaining  the  extreme  depths  of  tho  ocean, 
known  as  de^  see  sounding,"  see  Axuoixio 
OoMAS^^ToL  H.  p.  800. 

SOUTIT,  Robert,  D.D.,  an  Enjrlish  diviiM, 
born  at  Hackney,  Middlesex,  in  1633,  die  d  July 
8,  1716.  Attached  from  boyhood  to  tho  reign- 
ing monarchy,  he  read  the  Latin  prayers  at 
Westminster  school  on  the  day  of  the  <  x(  ution 
of  Oharles  L, jprayii]^  for  his  migesty  by  name. 
He  sntered  CRuistiAarcb,  Oxford,  m  1051,  ai 
the  same  timo  with  John  Locke,  and  on  taking 
the  degree  of  bachelor  in  1655  wrote  as  a  iml* 
▼ersitjtask  a  Latin  jtoem,  congratulating  Orom- 
well  on  his  late  peaco  witli  tho  Dutch.  Ho  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  master  of  aits  in  1657,  waa 
(ndained  in  1658,  was  elected  public  orator  of 
the  nnlversity  in  1660,  soon  afterward  became 
chaplain  to  the  chancellor  Clarendon,  and  was 
aiado  a  prebendary  of  Westminster  in  1663, 
and  a  canon  of  Obiistchurob,  Oxford,  in  1070. 
His  sermons  were  noted  for  wit  and  sarcasra 
and  a  lively  and  vehement  style.  In  1677  be 
aooorapaiilad  Lewrenee  Hyde,  son  tit  OlareiH 
don,  on  his  embassy  to  Poland,  to  coiifrratalato 
John  Bobiesid  on  his  election  as  king.  On  his 
return  to  England  he  was  prcaented  to  theiee- 
tory  of  Islij),  in  Oxfordshire,  where  ho  >^ave  his 
curate  the  then  unprecedented  salary  of  ,£100, 
and  expended  the  rest  of  the  income  in  educat- 
ing poor  ohildien  and  improving  the  chordi 
an<I  '•MT'ionajre.  He  was  one  of  the  most  zealous 
champions  of  passive  ol)odience  and  the  divine 
right,  was  oppc^ed  alike  to  Protestant  disssnl 
nnd  to  Roman  Oatholicism,  preached  with  ap- 
plause as  royal  chaplain  before  Charles  IL,  but 
woold  aooept  no  prdhnnsnt  aithsr  from  Chariae 
IT.,  .Tames,  or  William  and  Mary,  tliou^h  some 
of  the  h%h6st  dignities  in  the  church  were 
offered  to  iiim.  wbsn  Shartook  pohUriied  hb 
*^  V^indication  of  the  Holy  and  Ever  Blessed 
Trinity,"  Sooth  attacked  him  for  incnlcating 
triUieij«m  (16'J3),  and  tho  controversy  wafe  con- 
ducted with  so  much  wit  and  personal  inveotive 
KR  to  give  p:reat  otTonce.  The  king  interposed 
to  put  an  end  to  it,  and  a  popular  baUad  turned 
the  parties  into  ridioole.  Notwithstanding  hii 
intolerant  doctrines  find  tlcry  temper,  he  often 
gave  in  his  »ermous  striking  proofs  of  a  Chria*  • 
tian  spirit,  was  a  genaroos  benelhotor  tfaroofll 
life,  and  l>y  his  will  dev(.te<l  much  of  bis  }>rop- 
erty  to  charitable  purpo(se8.  His  sermons 
abound  in  oouoeUa  and  metaphors,  bat  are 
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iMMtl^,  and,  in  respeol  of  stjlo,  perspioiioai 

■na  effective. 

SOUTH  AMERICA.   See  Amsbku. 

BOUTH  AUSTRALIA,  a  Britiah  oolony,  sit- 
oated  near  the  centre  of  the  S.  coast  of  Aus- 
tralia, ]K)uiide(l  N.  hy  unoccupied  an<l  almost 
totally  unexplured  Lerriiuriea,  E.  hy  Uie  colo- 
nies of  New  South  Waits  and  Viotoria,  &  by 
the  South  Pacific  ocean,  and  W.  by  an  unoccu- 
pied tract  of  West  Australia ;  extending  from 
liLSe*  to  88*  lO'a,  tiidfhmi  long.  188^  to  141* 
E. :  nrea  about  300.000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 
117,^167.  The  settled  part  of  the  country  lies 
ohieflx  between  Speneer^s  gnlf  end  the  moafh 
of  the  Murray  river,  and  is  divided  into  13 
counties.  The  chief  towns  are  Adelaide,  the 
capital,  Port  Adelaide  and  Albert  Town,  Port 
Liiieobi,  Gawler  Town,  Angaston,  and  Koo- 
niny-'L  Tho  coast  line  extciid->  about  1,600  in., 
and  iri  low  and  desolate  in  the  TV.  port  witii 
■end  hillB  at  intervals,  but  toward  the  E.  it 
riaes  to  tli  I  i  'lit  of  from  500  to  800  feet,  and 
beoomes  rocky  and  well  wooded.  The  S.  £. 
pert  is  deeply  indented  by  iJie  gnl^  of  Spenoer 
and  St.  Vincent,  and  tlioro  are  sevt-ral  jrood 
bajw  and  harbors.  There  are  numerous  islands 
off  the  eoaat,  but  diey  ere  all  small  with  the 
exception  of  Kangaroo  island,  which  is  about 
95  in.  Innij  and  25  broail  Xaniraroos,  tlion;,'h 
ouc^  bO  numerous  as  to  ^ive  the  name  to  this 
island,  are  now  very  scarce.  It  has  eevend 
fine  bays  which  afl'ord  good  anchorage,  and 
belt-i  of  iron  ore  and  limetstoao  run  through 
the  interior. — That  part  of  the  colony  whioh 
lies  W.  «if  long.  134^  E.  is  luw  aiul  barren,  des- 
titute of  trees  or  grass,  and  covered  with  scrub; 
but  between  that  line  end  the  heed  of  Spa- 
cer's gulf  lliore  is  a  inoiintainona  tract  occupied 
by  a  nomber  of  ru^ed  ranges  called  Gawler's 
range.  These  moantaiin  ran  K.  W.,  and  at 
their  W.  extremity  reach  an  elevation  of  about 
2,000  feet  above  the  .'^i-a.  but  decrease  in  liei^ibt 
as  tliey  extend  eastward.  There  is  nu  iVusih 
water  I  xcept  in  the  clefts  of  the  rocks  immedi- 
ately after  rain,  but  there  are  fmall  Bait  water 
]akes  amon^  tlie  hills.  The  only  vegetation  in 
this  reirion  is  a  kind  of  prickly  grass^  and  some 
eabola^'ooos  plants  which  grow  on  the  margins 
of  the  lakes.  The  country  immediately  N.  of 
these  monntsins  eontains  exteniriTe  tracts  of 
good  pasture  land  watered  by  Beveral  fresh 
water  lakes.  On  the  S.  W.  part  of  the  shore 
of  Spencer's  gulf  the  soil  is  of  a  better  descrip- 
tion, and  there  arc  large  tracts  of  good  grass 
land!,  and  others  that  are  well  wooded;  but 
toward  the  N.  it  is  covered  with  scrub,  and 
has  but  few  patches  of  grass.  Several  moun- 
tains rise  to  a  considerable  height  about  the 
head  of  Spencer's  gulf^  and  of  them  lies 
a  level  desert  eaUed  Torrens  basin,  which  b 
about  800  feet  above  ttic  sea,  and  the  sand  is 
,  in  places  inorosted  with  salt.  There  are  some 
motniteins,  one  of  whfeh  attains  the  heifi^t  of 
2,900  feet,  on  the  E.  .side  of  8i)encer'3  pulf,  and 
between  them  there  are  extensive  grassy  pliuns, 
wat«»rod  by  numerous  ponds  and  small  rivers. 
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100  m.  long  with  an  averjige  breadth  of  thoc. 
16  m.    The  surface  is  generally  hrt! 
mostly  covered  with  open  forest.  Tht-  i^jm  u 
the  £.  of  the  gulf  of  St.  Vincent  is  dt«  m 
valuable.    It  is  hilly,  being  occupied  Vy  a  *- 
ries  of  raiiges  mostly  well  wooded.      vjs  k- 
dtdating  country  between  Hie  ranges  b  .  u 
adapted  for  ap:nrultural  purposes. —The  Mi' 
ray,  the  largest  river  of  Australia,  eciiers  Tin 
colony  ab«at  lat  84"  8.,  and  pnrBiies  a  pmi 
W.  course  to  about  lonj.'.  138^  -10'  E..  wh<r«K  I 
tarns  abruptly  to  the  S.  and  Hows  to  tits 
before  entering  whioh  it  expands  into  tlsii 
lake  called  Lake  Victoria.    Its  coors*  »:th: 
South  Australia  is  about  250  m.,  for  the  vhJii 
of  which  it  is  navigable.    The  other  riven  m 
all  small.    The  only  lake  of  any  con««ui«nj]e 
size  is  L.'iko  Victoria  already  mentioned.  hi< 
about  30  ni.  long,  and  has  an  extreme  treadiii 
of  15.  and  thoo^  generally  deep,  the  3dbi- 
nels  whieb  eonncct  it  with  Encounter  b«r  tt 
shallow  and  terminated  by  dangerous  tssi 
bars.  From  the  most  eastern  of  theie  c^- 
neb,  a  narrow  lagoon  or  backwater,  cifW 
Coorong,  extends  aloiu  the  (MMu^i  parallel  w 
the  shore  for  more  than  100  m.,  .sepanted 
from  the  sea  by  a  strip  of  land  of  no  pt* 
hei}i:bt.    From  its  extremity  in  lat,  36' 80' 8. 
a  number  of  lakes  extend,  eepan.ted  from  ti* 
sea  by  grassy  flats. — Iron  ore  is  i' jund  in  muj 
parts  of  South  Australia,  lead  in  several  placrf. 
and  gold  in  small  ^uantitiea ;  but  copper  ' 
stitntes  the  great  mmoral  wealth  of  the  colouj.  i 
Numerous  copper  mines  arc  w-orkcd. ;  i  '     '  | 
20,000  tons  of  ore  are  annually  raiM;*],  dis*  «^ 
the  Bmra-Bmra  mines  yieldiiig  75  per  c^ti  of 
mefal.    Salt  is  abundant,  and  jasper,  dialf*^ 
ny,  and  opal  are  all  found. — The  ch'malc  d\k 
huiabHed  pari  of  the  country  is  very  fine.  b«  1 
that  of  the  desert  to  the  N.  is  exceeding!/  Iw* 
and  dry.    In  the  S.  E.  the  seasons  nre  iWM 
iuiu  the  wet  and  the  dry;  the  iaii»Jr  begins 
about  the  end  of  August  and  continues  till  ti* 
end  of  March.    In  December  and  .1.  r nia-j  the 
heat  is  very  great,  and  when  the  \i  ii^^ 
from  the  N.  the  thermometer  oHen  ridc«  t<i 
115'.    These  wind:?  are  accompanitd  by  dtw^  | 
of  dust^  but  they  seldom  last  more  Uisn  « f<^ 
hoors,  when  they  shift  round  to  the  6.  t^- 
8.,  and  the  temperature  falls  ii.iniedi»t«'J-  i 
The.%e  sudden  changes  are  not  iiyurioo*  w 
hcaltli.    The  average  temperature  is  67*,*^ 
the  lowent  in  the  level  eou^  44^  Betw«B 
March  and  August  heavy  rain  falls.  sd<1 
country  becomes  covered  with  luiurianl  te^ 
dure;  bni  doring  the  summer  iuoriI<  t  ' 
ground  is  completely  i>arclied  nrA  ilii-  0^ 
withered.   The  settled  parts  of  bouiii 
lia,  however,  are  not  sol^ect  to  tbelonf^ 
tinned  droughts  which  arc  .sometimes  w  «*" 
structive  in  New  South  Wales.-The  f««^ 
contain  ranch  nseflil  timber  of  large  dinicn.'ioo^ 
but  wood  for  eabim  t  work  and  tin' 
poses  is  imported  from  New  South 
other  places.    The  territory  lying 
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Tofrens  basin  and  the  E.  hotimlary  of  the  col- 
ony contains  much  fine  pasture  land,  anc!  tlio 
settled  districts  produce  all  the  oniiiuiry  grnin 
crops,  potatoeA,  and  TVfetablea  in  great  ]>erfec- 
tion.    Wheat  yields  nn  nverapo  of  -lo  hushels 
to  the  acre.   The  onljr  indigeuoas  A'oit  is  a 
kind  of  b«rr7  eaten  by  the  natives;  bat  all  the 
fruit  tree^  cornrnoii  to  temperate  climateg  luive 
ancceeded  remarkably  well.    Many  varioties 
of  the  grape  are  frrown,  together  with  oranges, 
lemons,  and  mulberries.    Agriculture  has  lat- 
terly made  great  advances,  and  this  colony 
promises  to  become  a  large  grain-prodncing 
country.   The  native  animals  are  the  same  as 
thosp  of  other  parts  of  Australia,  with  the  ex- 
ceptiuu  of  the  porcupine,  which  is  found  on 
Kangaroo  island,  but  n     on  the  mainland. 
All  the  domestic  animals  have  l>een  introduced, 
but  much  of  the  pasture  lands  appears  to  be 
better  snited  for  cattle  Hum  sheep.    The  k«n> 
garoo  dog  is  a  valuable  anhiml  to  the-  inlirJii- 
tants  of  this  as  well  as  the  neigUboriug  colonies. 
He  is  t  crossbreed  between tne  greyhonnd  and 
English  bulldog,  often  exceeds  3  feet  in  height, 
is  strong  and  courageous,  and  is  used  in  the  cliase 
of  both  tlie  emu  and  kangaroo.   Much  damage 
is  often  done  to  the  green  crops  by  loensts.  The 
most  common  land  birds  are  the  emu,  many 
kinds  of  paroquets  and  cockatoos,  jiartridges, 
and  quails;  of  water  fowl,  there  are  pelicans, 
wild  (lucks,  divers,  lAm-'k  swrtrt-,  ilttlerent  kinds 
of  waders,  and  cormorants ;  and  on  the  coasts  are 
Oape  pigeons  and  albatrosses.  There  are  many 
vnrietie>  of  snakes  and  li/ards,  among  the  lat- 
ter of  which  is  the  iguana.  Fish,  inoluding  ex- 
cellent oysters  and  other  kinds  of  shell  fish,  are 
abundiwt,  and  during  the  winter  months  whales 
frequent  the  coast. — The  aborigines  of  South 
AustraHa  are  of  the  same  oriental  negro  race 
OA  those  of  other  parts  of  Australia;  but  4  dif- 
ferent dialects  are  spoken  by  them  within  the 
liniitii  of  the  colony,  8  of  wiiicU  itro  not  intelli- 
gible to  the  natives  of  the  country  about  the 
mouth  of  the  Murray  river.    The  tribes  within 
the  settled  districts  are  inoffensive,  and  some 
of  the  boys  are  employed  as  herdsmen  by  the 
stock  ou  r  -  r^  in  the  S.  E.  part  of  the  colony. 
There  are  schools  in  some  {tlaces  for  their  in- 
stmetion,  but  they  make  slow  progress  in  tiie 
ways  of  civilized  life. — The  exports  of  Sonth 
Australia  consist  almost  entirely  of  farm  prod- 
uce, flour,  wool,  tallow,  hides,  beef,  copper 
ore,  and  copper  ;  in  1869  their  value  amount- 
ed to  £1,655,876.    The  imports  consist  princi- 
pally of  different  kinds  of  manofaotured  goods 
and  articles  of  Inzory,  and  during  the  same  pe- 
riod they  amounted  to  £1,607.494.    In  IS^S 
881  vessels  of  114,982  tons  entered  the  ports 
of  the  colony.   The  roads  and  brid^  in  the 
settled  li-riii  ts  receive  great  attentu)n,  hut  tin 
yet  the  only  railroad  is  that  which  connects 
the  capital  with  Port  Adelaide.   The  Murray 
river  U  navigated  by  steamers,  which  ply  to 
places  in  the  interior  of  the  neighboring  colo- 
nies of  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales.  ISteam 
ooamonkttion  is  wntntftlned  with  Melboonic^ 


whence  lines  diverge  to  all  the  other  colonies 
to  the  S.  and  E..  and  monthly  with  West 
Australia,  and  with  Euglaiid  via  the  Red  sea. 
In  Mar(  h,  1866,  there  were  188  schools  attend- 
ed by  6,716  pupils.    The  revenue  of  the  col- 
ony in  1859  amounted  to  £&ll,927f  and  the 
expenditure  to  £680,756.  The  government  of 
the  colony  is  organized  in  the  same  manner  as 
that  of  New  South  Wales. — ^In  18d5  a  joint 
stock  company,  styled  the   Sonth  AnstniBan 
Colonization  Association,"  olttained  a  grant 
from  the  British  government  of  the  immense 
tract  of  land  which  forma  the  colony  of  Bouth 
Australia,  and  their  first  settlemsnt  was  fonn- 
rd  ')n  Dec.  1836.  Their  operations  gave  rif^o  to 
au  immeusQ  speculation  in  the  lands  of  tho 
colony,  both  there  and  in  England,  town  allot- 
ments which  liad  been  originally  sold  at  £2 
10«.  an  acre  soon  rising  to  £2,000  or  £a,000» 
and  country  secttons  from  £1  to  £100  aa  acfo. 
l^aildin^'  speculations  equally  extravagant  woro 
carried  on,  and  laborers^  wages  rose  to  16$,  and 
£1  a  day.  In  1889  a  reaction  took  place  which 
brought  about  the  ruin  of  the  land  owners,  and 
most  of  the  small  moneyed  settlers,    in  1840 
the  population  amounted  to  14,610,  8.489  of 
whom  le^ed  in  the  town  of  AdeKiidc.  In 
the  same  year  tlie  exports  were  £15,650,  or 
nearly  £  1  per  head,  wlule  the  imports  tunouut- 
ed  to  £273,000,  or  about  £18  lOf.  iter  head  of 
the  iidiabitants ;  the  revenue  was  £00.109,  and 
the  expenditure  £169,966.  The  current  of  im- 
migranon  was  tnmea  to  tiie  other  Anstralitn 
colonies,  and  Sn'h  Australia  remained  for 
some  time  greatly  depressed,  daring  which  pe- 
riod the  people  tamed  thdr  attention  to  agri- 
culturjil  and  {uLstoral  pursuits.  In  1842  copper 
was  discovered,  which  gave  a  new  impulse  to 
the  trade  of  the  colony.  It  was  found  at  Burra- 
Burra  in  laige  masses  of  ooddated  and  carbon- 
ated copper  ore  lying  on  the  surface,  and  con- 
nected with  a  vein  under^und  uilerward 
worked.    The  ore  is  nrincipally  shipped  to 
Enfflnnd  to  he  smelted,  out  some  of  it  is  sent 
to  Now  South  Wales.   The  discovery  of  gold 
in  New  Bonth  Walea  and  Victoria  bros^t 
about  a  second  period  of  depressitm  in  South 
Australia  in  1851,  the  colony  being  almost  de- 
serted by  its  able-bodied  men ;  bat  from  this  it 
soon  recovered,  and  was  stimulated  by  the 
measures  of  government  and  the  influx  of  gold 
lu  a  greater  developmuut  of  its  own  re:»ource9. 

BOUTH  BEND,  a  town  and  the  seat  of  jus- 
tice of  St.  Joseph  CO.,  Ind.,  situated  on  the  B. 
banlc  of  the  SU  Joseph  river  at  its  most  sooth- 
era  point  or  bend,  85  m.  £.  from  Ohioi^; 
pop.  in  ISflo.  1.010.  It  is  regularly  laid  out 
and  snbstautialiy  built,  and  is  noted  for  its  sa- 
Inbrity.  Tlie  eonrt  honse  is  one  of  the  finest 

buildings  in  the  state.  South  Bend  is  the  scat 
of  the  northern  Indiana  college ;  and  the  univer- 
sity of  Notre  Dame,  a  Roman  Catholic  institution 
of  high  character,  and  St.  Mary's  female  acad- 
emy, are  near  tlie  town.  The  hranch  of  the 
state  bank  of  Indiana  has  a  haiidsouie  building 

In  tfa*  OftclMi  atiylt.  Then  are  auDj  am- 
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totaling  establishments,  a  bank,  a  college,  a  water  and  gas.  The  High  street  If  dhridedtboot 
TCH^lar^  hotel,  2  newspaper  offices,  6 churches,  the  middle  of  its  length  by  tlie  Bar  gate,  a  rem- 
and several  exci'Ilent  Kchoolf?.  An  active  trade  naiit  of  the  an'-it-nt  oi»y  wall-;.  Two  other  oW 
is  carried  ou  in  produce,  lumber,  and  luanufm:-  gates,  the  Suiiiii  gui«  and  Wcsrt.  gate,  are  etS 
tared  articles.  Th#  SL  Joseph  river  fatnisbM  rtanding.  The  royal  engineers  engaged  in  th« 
ample  facilities  for  manufacturing  purposes,  survey  of  the  British  islands  Lave  tl'eir  htad- 
The  Michigan  sonthem  and  northern  Indiana  quarters  here.  Though  Southampton  ia a piac4 
i^lroad  passes  tiirongh  the  town.  South  Bend  of  great  antiqiiitj,  and  wii  long  %  UAm^ 
was  laid  out  in  1831.  watering  place,  it  is  to  steam  navijntv :.  thi 

SOUTH  OABOIiNA.  See  Cabouka.  it  owes  its  present  prosperitgr  and  importaact 

SOUTH  OABOIINA  COLLEGE,  a  seat  of  It  is  the  horae  port  of  Tarione  steam  navi|itSoo 

learning  in  Oolnmbin,  S.  C,  founded  by  act  of  companies,  wbich  run  vessels  to  the  Mediitr- 

assembly  in  1801.   The  governor,  lieutenant-  ranean,  India,  China,  Manila,  Australia,  ILv 

governor,  president  of  the  senate  and  speaker  ritius,  the  W.  coast  of  Afnc4k,  the  'West  IndU 

of  the  house,  and  the  judges  and ehmeellof  are  ialands,  and  the  ports  on  both  the  £.  and  V. 

trustees  ex  offlth,  and  the  governor  ig  proffl>  coasts  of  South  America.     S'>n»'iMijp'.f»n  s 

dent  of  the  board  of  trustees.    The  commence-  also  a  port  of  call,  and  has     Luii.uni  ad  a 

ment  hall  is  in  the  Corinthian  style,  and  is  ISO  with  the  Isle  of  Wight,  tho  channel  hlsnh. 

feet  long,  68  foet  wide,  and  69  feet  iiigh.  Tho  mi  l  (Liily  with  the  continent  ot'Edn  i  t  ,  la 
college  is  liberall/  provided  for  by  an  endow-         it  was  selected  as  the  port  of  depirtur; 

toeot  from  the  (rtato  and  an  anuoal  appropriai-  for  Uie  ateamera  earrying  both  the  Eait  tnd 

tion  of  about  $26,000.     Its  presidents  nave  "West  India  mail;',  and  2  years  aflcrwrird  a  t;'  ! 

been  Jonathan  Mak^v,  Thoouw  Oooper,  Bobert  dock  containing  16  acres^  with  18  feet  oi  vti« 

Henry,  Robert  W.  MraweU,  WIlHani  0.  Prea-  at  low  tide,  was  opened  for  the  aceonuaods- 

ton,  James  11.  Thomwell,  and  A.  B.  Longstreet.  tion  of  the  steamers.  There  are  3  graving'  loeh 

Tho  library  contains  24,000  volumes,  many  opening  into  tho  tidal  basin,  ono  of  whiciii 

of  them  rare  and  costly  works.    The  faculty  425  feet  long  on  the  iioor,  and  80  feetl* 

consists  of  a  president  and  8  professors.   The  between  tho  gate  sills.   Tho  Sontliamptoa  rj- 

whole  nnmber  of  the  alumni  is  3,000,  and  the  ter  has  the  advantage  of  4  tides  in  the^hoBr*: 

nnmber  of  undergraduates  in  1860  was  202.  a  peculiarity  caused  by  the  Isle  of  Wight  in- 

The  whole  amount  of  expenditure  by  the  state  teroepting  a  portion  of  the  tidal  u  are  in  id 

In  behalf  of  tlie  college  has  exceeded  $1,000,000.  progress  both  wavs  througli  the  Enjrlish  chiD- 

80DTH  WALES,  Naw.  See  Naw  tioDXH  neL   The  mean  "rise  of  the  spring  tides  is  J8 

Walml  feet,  and  of  the  neap  tides  8  feet  Dario^  tie 

SOUTH  A^rPTON,  a  P.  E.  co.  of  Virginia,  year  endmg  March  31, 1R50, 1.017  ships  of  328,- 

bordoriiu  on  ^orth  OaroUna,  bounded  £.  bj  861  tons  entered  the  docks,  and  918  of 

fbe  Bltekwatar  rivtr  and  8.  W.  by  the  Mohcr>  MS  tons  cleared  ontward.  The  Talne  of  At 

rin,  and  intersected  by  the  Kottaway;  area,  exports  exceeded  £6,000,000.    The  nunufw- 

600  sq,  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  12,914,  of  whom  tnro  which  is  carried  on  with  greatest  soecee 

6,409  were  slaves.    The  surface  is  nearly  level  at  Soutliamptun  is  cuaeh  building,  and  lOW 

and  diversified  by  large  forests  of  cypress  and  600  carriages  are  annually  exported  to  different 

pine,  and  tho  soil  is  tolerably  pro<luctive.   Tar  i)art.s  of  tlie  world.  There  are  several  cnp^^tw^ 

and  turpentine  are  largely  exported*  The  pro-  ing  wurka  for  making  and  repairing  macLiury. 

dnotions  in  1860  were  664,188  bushels  of  In*  In  the  suburbs  of  Portswood,  HigM^eld,  Bamea. 

dinn  corn,  2^:', !';^7  nf  sweet  potatoes,  3,391  i<ms  Shirley.  auA  Millbrook,  there  are  many  n*J* 

of  hay,  and  ^09  bales  of  cotton.   There  were  villas,  inhabited  principally  by  the  iamilies  of 

t  gri^  mllla,  9  ooach  footoriee,  S8  chnrohes,  retired  military  and  naval  offioen. 
an  1  2^^*^  ]  upils  att  .  T  ling  public  schools.    TIio      SOrT!TARl>,  Samhel  L.,  an  American  st*)**- 

valuo  of  real  estate  in  1856  was  $1,468,940,  man,  burn  in  Baskingridge,  N.  J.,  Juoe  9,  IT^'> 

showing  an  increase  of  84  per  cent  since  1850.  died  in  Fredericsburg,  \  a.,  June  26, 1842.  He 

The  county  is  traversed  by  the  Portsmouth  sod  was  graduated  at  Princeton  college  in  ^^*^ 

Koanoke  railrond.    Capital,  Jemsnlem.  and  shortly  afterward  removed  to  Virginia  tfg 

SOUTHAMPTON,  a  town  of  Hampshire,  entered  upon  the  i)ructioo  of  law.  He  r^*"?*^ 

England,  Rttuated  on  tho  peninsula  formed  by  to  New  Jersey  in  1811,  and  attained  a  bi^ 

tlio  estn.iry  of  tho  rimr  Itchcn  and  the  Inrn^t-r  rank  at  the  bar.    In  1814  he  was  spi><'in^*'« 

estuary  of  the  Test,  called  tho  Bouthamuion  state  law  reporter.   In  1815  he  was  eleii<^i 

water,  71  m.  S.  W.  from  London,  and  16  m.  the  general  assembly,  and  in  afowdays  alter 

N.  W.  from  Portsmouth ;  pop.  in  1861,  46,970.  taking  his  .'^eat  was  chosen  to  the  pnprem* 

The  Southampton  water  variea  in  l»eadth  from  court  of  the  state.   He  was  U.  S.  senator 

1^  to  S  m.,  and  extends  inland  from  Cdshot  18S1  to  1028,  secretary  of  the  navy  nndernw' 

castle,  7  m.  below  Southampton,  to  Red  Bridge,  dent  Monroe,  acting  secretary  of  the  trer.^'^Tt 

4  m.  above.   The  entrance  to  this  arm  of  tlio  and  for  a  short  time  acting  secretary  of 

sea  is  well  sheltered  by  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  He  was  elected  attorney-general  of  w  ^"^r 

the  channel  la  deep  and  straight,  with  good  1830;  in  1832  was  chosen  governor:     i  n 

holding  ground  for  anchors.    Southampton  is  1833  reflected  F.  S.  genatnr.    lu  1843  li^ ** 

clean  and  well  built,  and  well  supplied  with  president  of  the  U.  6.  senate. 
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SOUTnOOTT,  JoAjTNA,  an  EngKah  religions 
enthosiast,  born  at  Gittiaham,  Devonshire, 
about  1760,  died  in  London,  Deo.  27,  1814. 
Until  nearly  40  years  of  afre  she  was  a  domestic 
■errant,  and  vas  for  some  years  a  member  of 
the  established  church,  bnt  shortly  before  pro- 
mulgating her  peculiar  notions  uuitcd  with  the 
"Weslejan'?.  In  1792  she  began  to  attract  at- 
teuliua  by  claiming  supernatural  powers,  nar* 
nting  remarkable  revelations  made  to  her  in 
droaTn<(.  and  making  propheoies.  She  found 
xnauy  I'ullowors,  over  whom  her  influence  ap- 
pevt  to  hare  been  almost  supreme.  In  the 
ordinary  course  of  events  it  was  natural  that  a 
portion  of  tho  uittu y  predictions  she  mado  should 
be  verified,  and  these  instances  were  speedily 
noised  abroad  and  magnified  by  herself  and 
followers,  and  contributed  to  her  notoriety  and 

gower  over  thoMWho  adhered  to  her  ideas, 
he  published  a  nnmber  of  prophecies  and 
warnings  in  extravagant  prose  and  rude  dog- 

Screl.  ehalleii.^e  !  the  clergy  to  faiviMtlgaftion  ud 
iscuasion,  and  labored  with  mnt^h  energr 
and  zeal  Uiat  her  ^ct  at  tlio  time  ot  lier  death 
was  estliiiated  at  100,000  persons ;  and  in  1857 
there  were  still  a  number  of  persons  in  Eng- 
land who  professed  to  believe  her.  When 
upward  of  60  yt$n  old  she  announced  thai 
she  wa5  pregnaibt  and  would  give  birth  to  a 
second  Shiloh.  Shortly  before  her  death  she 
expressed  the  conviction  that'4f  she  was  de- 
c^^ivprl,  she  had  at  all  events  been  nii.'»led  by 
some  spirit,  good  or  evil."  A  post  morUm  ex- 
amination disclosed  tho  ftet  uiaft  ^iroparf  was 
ini>«takeii  by  her  for  pregnancy;  and  so  an- 
gular was  her  condition  that  even  her  phy- 
■udan  had  been  led  to  believe  her  pregnant, 
and  afterward  madotho  oaao  tho  sa^joet  of  a 
medtciU  treatise. 

SOUTHERN,  Tbomas,  a  British  dramatist, 
bom  in  Oxmantown,  Ireland,  in  Ifino,  died 
May  1746.  After  spending  two  years  at 
Trinity  eolki^  Dublin,  he  entered  in  1678  the 
Middle  Temple,  Ix>ndr.'i  bat  soon  gave  up  the 
law  for  literature,  and  became  a  popular  writer 
of  dramas.  Diufag  the  rlring  nndor  the  duke 
of  M  nrmiith  ho  entered  the  roynl  army,  in 
which  he  attained  the  rank  of  captain.  After 
quitting  the  aerrioe  he  oontlmiM  to  devote 
himself  to  dramatic  composition,  and  died  tlio 
richer  with  a  few  exceptioiu,  of  the  literary 
men  of  the  time.  Of  the  10  plajs  which  he 
wrote,  two.  "Isabella,  or  the  Fit  a!  Marriage," 
ia  which  Mrs.  Siddons  won  hor  first  lanrels, 
and  **  Oronooko,**  long  held  possessioD  of  the 
stage,  and  .are  croditabl  •  --.  ocimeiH  of  E:iL'li-li 
dramatic  literature  during  the  last  contory. 
**Oronooko*'  was  the  Teniole  throagh  wMdi 
the  author  uttered  his  denunciations  of  slavery 
and  the  slave  trade;  and  Hallam  ascribes  to 
SoQthem  the  credit  of  being  the  flnt  KngKah* 
matt  who  agitated  that  subject.  A  com]ilete 
edition  of  his  works  appeared  in  1774. 

SOtJTHEY,  RoBwrr,  an  English  author,  bom 
in  Bristol,  Aug.  12,  1774,  died  at  Greta  hall, 
near  KeewiQk» Menh  SI,  1848.  Fromhiaad 


year  he  lived  successively  at  Bath  and  Bristol 
wiUi  his  aont|  Miss  Tyler,  an  eccentric  lady,  with 
a  panrion  Ibr  the  ^eatre^  to  which  he  was  con- 
stantly taken.  Re  was  conversant  with  Shake- 
speare as  soon  as  he  oonld  read,  and  at  an  early 
age  was  ftndHar.with  Beanmont  and  Fletcher, 
Tasso,  Spenser,  and  other  poeta.  He  had  pass- 
ed under  the  hands  of  6  school  teachers,  all  of 
whom  he  condenms  in  his  autobiography,  and 
had  composed  a  quantity  of  Terse,  when  in  his 
14th  year  he  was  placed  at  Westminster  school, 
the  expenses  of  Lis  education  being  homo  by 
a  maternal  uncle.  He  was  expelled  from  the 
school  in  17^,  having  started  with  some  of  Ins 
associates  a  periodical  entitled  "The  Flagel- 
lant," in  which  he  inserted  a  satirioal  article 
on  corporal  punishment.  In  the  same  year  he 
WAS  entered  at  Baliol  college,  Oxford ;  accepted 
with  enthtisiasm  the  liberal  ideas  in  politics  and 
religion  to  wliich  the  French  revolution  liad 
given  currency;  formed  projects  enough  '  for 
jotnj  TMn  or  manv  lives  and  begm  bis  ca- 
reer of  unparalleled  industry  as  a  man  of  let- 
ters. Before  his  30th  year  he  is  smd  to  have 
burned  mora  verses  than  he  published  during 
his  "whole  lile.  ImyintioTit  of  all  the  oppree- 
sions  that  are  done  under  the  sun,'' he  wrote  in 
1793  tho  dramatic  poem  of  "  Wat  Tyler,"  first 

EnMi^hcd  eurreptitionsly  in  1817,  with  which 
is  name  was  often  reproachfully  omipled,  and 
which  was  assailed  in  the  house  of  oommonB  as 
seditions.  A  Unitarian  and  a  democrat,  he  had 
no  prospects  either  in  church  or  state^  but  as- 
sociated blmsdf  with  Coieridfe  and  Loveil  ta 
plsnnin^r  n  pantisocracy,  or  perfect  sodatj,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Susqueiiauna.  Lack  monej 
necessitated  the  abandonment  of  the  schemow 
Ho  left  tho  uniTer?;:t7  in  1794,  conclude<l  that 
he  would  be  compelled  perforce  to  enter  the 
muster  roll  of  authorB,**  pnoHshed  in  connection 
with  Lovell  a  volume  of  '*Pnrm^''  (1794).  and 
received  from  Cottle  50  guineas  for  his  Joan 
of  Are"  (1795),  an  epic  poem,  as  he  himself 
afterward  described  it,  "cmdc'v  r  nroivcd.  rap- 
idly execated,  rashly  prefiMsed,  and  prematurely 
hurried  to  pobttcaBoo,**  bnt  which  was  nerer- 
theless  favorably  received.  Invited  by  his 
uncle  to  aooompany  him  to  Iisb<n),  he  set  out 
in  Nor.  1795,  immediatdy  after  his  marriage 
with  Miss  Edith  Fricker,  was  absent  6  months, 

end  collected  the  mat,eri»lfl  for  his  ''Letters 
written  during  a  slMtrt  Rerfdence  in  Spain  and 

Portugal*'  (1797).  lie  was  busy  upon  epics, 
tragedies,  and  romances,  when,  a  college  Mend 
having  granted  him  an  annuity  of  £160,  he 
went  to  London  to  study  law.  Both  the  city 
end  the  profession  were  hateful  to  him,  and 
he  soon  took  lodgings  for  most  of  the  time 
in  the  country,  and  continned  his  literary  pur- 
suits. He  was  the  editor  and  principal  writer 
of  the  "Annnd  Anthology"  for  171'9  and  1800. 
His  health  failing,  he  again  visited  Portugal  in 
1800,  extended  his  knowledge  of  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  literature,  collected  materials  for  a 
history  of  Portngsl,  and  on  his  return  visited 
Coleridge  at  Greta  hall,  Keewiok»  the  honae 
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which  «^on  bwame  bis  own  resident,  and  in 
which  be  spent  the  greater  tx^tion  of  his  life. 
For  fai§  Meond  epic  poeza,  ^'llMliln,  the  De- 
stroyer,'' he  1"X»  <ruincas.  The  j«>sition 
<tf  secretary  to  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
Ibr  Irelaod  was  offered  to  hhn^  with  a  salarr  of 
jC860,  bat  he  soon  reaigned  what  he  termed 
*'  a  fon!t?h  office  and  a  ^o<  A  ealarr."  Entering 
npou  tli&t  c<*iirs4i  of  {irofe^si'jnal  authorship 
whidi  was  at  ooce  his  business  and  his  delight^ 
he  established  himself  m  1804  at  Greta,  about 
14  miles  from  WonL^ worth.  From  this  time  he 
apfietn  in  his  writings  ts  an  imcompromirinf 
monarchist  and  clmrchman.  and  Li^  life  was 
marked  by  untiring,  conscientious,  and  cheer- 
lU  lahor,  by  repeated  acts  of  generositT.  and 
by  the  lenderest  domestic  afToction.  *'  I  have 
more  in  hand."  he  wrote,  "than  Bonaparte 
or  Mu'qms  WeUesley — ditresting  Gothic  law, 
gleaning  mond  history  from  monkish  legends, 
and  conquering  India,  or  rather  Asia,  with 
Albuquerque,  filling  up  the  cliink<<  of  the  day 
by  hunting  in  Jesuit  chronicles,  and  compiling 
(fV?/?.-^*,7»7/--f  nhpani'"'!  f-f  G  ''■!."  TfiUfFCvere- 
ly  occupied,  he  received  under  his  roof  his  sis- 
ten-in-law.  the  wives  of  Lovell  and  Ooleiidge, 
a>ii-T.  d  in  editing  The  works  of  rhattert'  .n  f^  r 
the  benefit  of  the  sister  of  that  poet,  and  ex- 
tended his  kindness  to  several  mifbrtmiate 
poets,  among  whom  was  Henry  Kirke  White, 
wbo>e    Remains"  he  edited  with  a  biography. 

My  actions,"  he  wrote,  "  are  as  regular  as 
those  <rf  8L  Donstan's  quarter  boys.  Three 
pfl?e«  of  history  aft.  r  brea\ra*t  (equivak-nt  to 
6  in  small  qunrto  j  riutiiigj;  then  to  trnn»cTibe 
and  copy  t-T  the  I  reas,  or  to  make  my  selety 
tions  and  biograj  liies.  or  what  el^  suits  my 
humor  until  aA«;r  dinnertime;  from  dinner  tiU 
tea  I  read,  write  letten,  see  the  newspaper, 
and  very  often  indulge  in  a  ?io?ta :  .  ,  .  .  sdfter 
tea,  I  go  to  poetry,  and  correct,  and  rewrite, 
ai^  eopy  till  I  am  tired,  and  then  torn  to  anj 
thing  else  till  suiq)er ;  and  this  is  my  life,  which, 
if  it  be  not  a  very  merry  one.  is  yet  as  happy 
as  heart  could  wish/'  Coleridge  said  :  I  can't 
think  of  SoQtltey  without  seeing  him  mending 
or  usinir  a  pen."  He  vi:*jrcd  and  formed  a  life- 
long intimacy  w  itb  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  1805 ; 
became  an  occa'-ional  contributor  to  the  Quar- 
terly Review;*'  rei^ri\'  d  from  the  Grcnvill- 
ministry  in  18U7  a  pension  of  £200;  undertook 
in  1809  the  historical  department  of  the  An- 
nual Re^'ister.**  f<>r  T  JAtt  a  yc-ir;  was  appi'liit«vl 
poet  laureate  ou  the  death  of  Mr.  ^e  in  1813; 
was  honored  with  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from 
the  university  of  Oxford  in  1821 ;  visited  Hol- 
land in  1825.  and  rt^mained  3  weeks  at  Leyden 
in  the  house  of  Bildcrdijk;  declined  the  offer 
of  a  barf  >n«  tcy  by  the  government  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  in  l'^85,'but  nccepled  the  addition  of.£WO 
to  hU  ])en«ion  ;  made  a  tonr  in  Nurmandv  ami 
Brittany  after  the  death  of  his  wife  in  iS37; 
and  marri.'d  the  poetc-^'  Mi-?  Carv-lino  Bnw]o3 
in  1839.  liis  intense  and  protracted  mental 
actxTitj  bad  now  rasolted  in  mental  proetrir 
tion ;  his  monofy  ftiled,  and  bia  recognition 


of  time  and  place  gave  way;  he  waxidtred 
among  his  books  as  a  strangw,  taking  tbexn 
fton  tiie  diebee.  patting  them,  and  replaenif 

them  with  a  faiiit  ccinscn(»u>nc-s  of  the  ch.'inge 
which  time  had  wrought ;  and  during  the  ias 
year  there  was  an  utter  eztmdkm  of  nk  facul- 
ties. Heleft  athisdeathaanmof  aboot£lS.000 

to  be  divided  among-  his  4  children,  and  one 
the  most  rtmiirkable  private  Iibraritj»  iMg- 
land,  which  was  sold  by  aaction  in  London. — 
There  is  sc^rijely  a  department  of  lltertinrt-  in 
which  Southey  did  not  engage.  The  most  istdt^- 
Ibtigable  of  writers,  never,  whatber  at  bosne  or 
abroad,  allowing  &  pi->5>ibly  sucrce^tive  thought 
or  incident  to  escape  him  without  being  noled 
down,  be  often  produeed  aewtal  elalMmfea 
Works  within  a  year.  Ho  pnl'li?hed  noth:ng 
that  does  not  display  his  literary  skill,  geno^ 
ally  pure  taste,  extensive  knowledge  of  booka, 
and  ccmscientious  devotion  to  letters  as  am.  art* 
Every  volnracit  has  been  said,  reveals  the  mm 
ilitii  feared  God,  honored  ii:e  king.  luv«-d  LL* 
country,  and  despised  all  political  tinkera, 
wiiellier  in  matters  cccl<;>ia>rioaI  or  civil.  His 
three  best  poems  are  *•  Tlialal*a.  the  Destroyer'' 
(IWl),  an  Arabian  tale,  arrayed  in  If ohaiMne- 
dan  snpcrstrtion? :  '*  Tlio  Curse  of  Kf  hama^ 
(1810),  fouttded  upon  fables  of  the  Hindoo  my- 
thology; and**Roderidc,tiieLaBtoftboGotba" 
(1814),  the  piibKct  of  which  is  the  fal*  of  the 
Gothic  dominion  in  Spain.  They  are  marked 
by  rhetorical  splendor,  a  wonderful  power 
of  invention  and  deatt'i|rtion,  and  a  peculiar 
rhythmical  harmony,  and  can  scarcely  fnil  to 
command  the  reader's  admiration;  bu:  there 
ia  aomething  artificial  and  mechanical  in  their 
tone  which  prevents  them  from  bt  in^r  as  inters 
esting  as  they  are  beautifuL  They  are  lesa 
read  now  than  Ibrmeriy,  and  ewn  m  181S 
Eyron  said  that  Southey  had  a  party  but  no 

C'  Ic  *^  Madoc,"  <Hie  of  his  longer  p^ems,  ie 
ded  on  transitions  of  Welsh  voyagea  to 
America  :  .ind  Ids  finest  ballads  and  minorpieces 
are  "Lord  William."  "Marvthe  Maid  of  ths 
Inn,"  Queen  Orica,"  "The  Victory,"  "  Yontb 
and  Age,"  "  Elegy  on  a  Favorite  Dof,"  and 
''The  Holly  Tree.*"  The  most  striking  merit 
of  his  prose  writings  is  their  flowing,  sprightly, 
and  perapienoDB  ahrle.  His  ta^e  for  qnaiat 
e'  !irc=?ion<s.  cnrious  lenminpr.  natural  IJstnry, 
church  lore,  and  historic  incidents,  appears  ia 
the  beak  of  fliem.  Ibeanlay  eeteeaaa  bia  **  life 
of  Xel^on"  n813)the  m<  st  {H-rfoct  and  dL^'chi- 
ful  of  all  his  works.  Beside  his  translations  of 
"AniadisdeGaxil*'and  the  *'Olurooi<)eof  tbe 
Cid  "  from  the  Spanish,  and  of  •*  Palmerin  of 
England "  from  the  Portuguese,  there  may  be 
mentioued  his  "  Historv  of  Brazil  "  (18ia-'19), 
**Life  of  John  We-U  v  '  i  l  s20),  "  History  of  the 
P.iiinsnlar  War"  (1822-'32).  ''Book  of  the 
Church"  (1824),  "Sir  Thomas  More,  or  C'ollo- 
qoies  on  the  Progress  and  Prospects  of  Social 
r]92f<b  '*  IJfe  of  John  Bnnyan"  (imo),  "E^^^ar?, 
Moral  and  Political  '  (1882),  and  "  The  Doc- 
tor"* beat  a«to,  Loadoa,  1656). 
Hla  onrkMia  eradition  ia  bappQy  iliowii  ia  tba 
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1mI»  and  aho  In  Wb  "Coaunoiiplaoe  Book,** 

made  ap  from  hb  annotations  and  selections, 
of  wbifib  4  vdumas  were  edited  after  hit  death 
his  Mm-in-law,  the  B«t.  J.  W.  Warter.  Ha 

ted  his  poetical  works  (10  vols.,  1887),  and 
Hr.  Warier  has  publiobed  4  Tolomea  of  bb 
»  Letters."  Hia  lUiiras  writtaa  hj  Ua  son, 
the  Bev.  C.  0.  Soathey,  in  which  b  interwoven 
hw  correspondence  with  many  dbtiogoiahed 
men  of  liib  Lime  (G  vol*.,  1849-'60). 

80UTHW0RTH,  Emm4  D.  E.  (Nevitt).  an 
American  authoress,  born  in  Washington.  D.  C, 
Dee.  26,  IdlS.  She  was  married  la  It^l,  and 
9  jmn  later,  being  thrown  upon  her  own  ra- 
aources,  sbo  rosorted  to  hor  ])eu  for  a  snpport, 
aad  mode  her  lirat  appearance  as  an  anthoreaa 
in  the  oolnams  of  the  **  Rttiooal  Era,**  a  bows* 
paper  puMi-liod  in  Wasliinjxton  by  Dr.  Bailey, 
and  to  which  she  became  a  regular  contributor 
of  tales  and  sketches.  In  1849  appeared  her 
first  novel,  "  Retribotion,"  previously  publish- 
ed by  instalment"^  in  the  "Xational  Era,"  and 
which  had  been  written  while  she  waa  engaged 
in  teaching  a  public  school  in  Washington. 
Her  novels  have  since  l-cen  produre<l  with 
great  rapidity,  and  include  ''The  Deserted 
We,"  "Shannondale,"  «The  Curse  of  Clif- 
ton," *'Tho  Lost  Heiress,"  "The  Discarded 
Daughter,"  and  many  others,  which  have  en- 
joyed considerable  populsritv. 

SOl'VKSTPwE.  tsoLK,  a 'French  novelis*, 
born  at  Morlaix,  Finist^re,  in  1806,  died  in 
Paris  in  1864.  Ho  commenced  bis  literary 
oaraer  as  editor  of  an  <^poeitton  newspaper  at 
Brest.  Among  his  noveU,  which  are  distin- 
guished by  pure  morality  and  genial  bentiment, 
an  La  tonfMion  cTun  outrier  (1862),  (7»pM^ 
Mtksious  le$  toils  (to  which  a  prize  was  awnrd- 
od  bpr  the  French  academy),  Le  uieinoriul  de 
famtfie,  and  La demihe  etape^  ou  touvenin  d'nn 
rieiU'inf,  hU  last  production.  His  S'rincs  Je  la 
CAouanneriCj  Le  foyer  Br«ton^  and  above  all 
Ln  dernien  Brtion»,  are  graphic  piotores  of 
the  maun  rs  of  modern  and  old  Brittany.  He 
also  wrote  four  5-act  dramas,  and  a  number  of 
lighter  comedies.  In  1853  ho  delivered  in  the 
chief  cities  of  Switzorlan-l  a  -eries  <»f  lectures 
which  he  afterward 'publi>*)»t  <l  muK  r  the  (iflo 
of  Cdftseries  hUtorlqucsct  Li(f<  riiirii.  His  com- 
plete works  embrace  about  20  vols.  12mo. 

SOVERI^IGN'.  a  {roM  cuin  of  (iroat  [Britain, 
the  standard  of  value,  equal  to  about  i^.bd,  lirst 
eoiaed  in  1817,  fnm  which  time  it  began  to 
8uper?«ede  tht^  frtiinci.  Tlio  weight  of  the 
sovereign  b  dutermioed  by  the  law  reqoiring 
that  20  lb  t.  troy  weight  <^  standard  g<da  shall 
be  coined  into  934^  sovereigns.  The  weight 
of  each  one  should  than  be  198.2744788306618- 
069  irrains. 

SO WEUBY.  I.  Jamk«».  the  6r8t  of  a  tueStf 
of  F.n:!i-li  natnralists  and  natural  history  sr- 
tbts,  burn  in  Lanbeth,  March  21,  1757,  died 
Cot  35.  1R22.  In  early  life  he  was  a  paintor 
of  porfr,'ii:  \  Mini  iiiiiiiri!  uroR ;  and  haviiiij  com- 
mencc«l  tlio  .study  of  botany  for  the  ^jnrpose  of 
■oqoiring  greatar  aoooraojinazMiitngfoliago 


■nd  plants  in  bis  ptolnrea,  ha  waa  led  to  edtt* 

rate  natural  hi.story  ami       p  ractise  his  art 

i)rincipally  in  connection  therewith.  He  pab- 
iahad  ^\  Engliah  Botany,''  eoBtttnhii?  colored 
illustrations  «>f  every  .■=i>ecies  of  Rriti.''h  plant, 
and  of  which  the  descriptive  portions  were  writ- 
ten by  Sir  James  Edwwd  Snuih ;  a  folio  Yoluma 
On  the  English  Fungi  or  Mushrooms,''  con- 
taininjsT  colored  illnatratinn«! ;  "  British  Miner- 
alogy ;''  "  British  Miscellany,"  devoted  to  ani- 
mal subjects;  Exotic  Mineralogy,"  and  the 
"Mineral  Concbolotry  of  Great  Britain,  "  all 
splendidly  illustrate  with  colored  prints,  and 
rankinir  among  the  most  important  works  of 
their  r!a-s  produced  duriui^the  period  in  which 
they  appeared.  He  also  nnblisbed  works  on 
drawing  and  the  of  oolor.  Hia  oonCti* 

butioii.s  to  the  "  Tran^ctions"  c»f  the  Linnrean 
and  geological  societies,  of  both  of  which  he 
was  a  feUow,  were  nnmerons.  H.  James  db 
Oarlk,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Stoko> 
Nc'ivinL'-fon,  June  5,  1787.  Ho  assisted  >its 
jiiUier  lu  the  ureuaratiou  of  tliu  chief  wuika 
published  by  uia  latter,  and  is  the  anthor  of  a 
number  of  papers,  chiefly  descriptive  of  fossU 
specimens,  in  the  Transactions"  of  the  geo- 
logical sodety.  He  aided  hi  the  ^t^UiiliiMnl 
of  the  royal  botanic  society,  of  which  he  is  the 
secretary.  II.  Geobob  Bbbttikoiiam,  brother 
of  ^a  preceding,  bom  In  Lambeth,  Aug.  12, 
1 7S^l,  died  July  'J  1  f>54.  He  early  devoted  much 
attention  to  entomology,  and  assisted  his  father 
in  the  entomological  department  of  his  worka. 
Subsequently  he  became  a  dealer  in  nataral 
curiosities  and  an  authority  in  conehology,  on 
which  subject  he  published  an  elaborate  work. 
''The  (Jenera  of  Recent  and  Foesil  Shellir 
(18-J0-'21),  the  drawings  and  on^rnvincs  for 
which  were  executed  by  his  father  and  brother. 
He  waa  the  author  of  a  nnmber  of  oontrihaCioiiB 
to  the  scientific  periodicals ;  of  a  description  of 
the  Tanker\-illo  collection  of  aheUa,  whidl 
he  beeame  the  pnrohaaer;  and  of  aevwal  fnde* 
pendent  treatises  on  conchology.  IV.  CnAiti.KS 
Edwahd,  brother  of  the  preceding,  born  Feb. 
1,  1795,  died  in  June,  1842.  Ho  devoted  him- 
self to  the  stndy  of  natural  history,  and  pub- 
lishetl  an  crlltion  of  hi^  father's  "  English  Bot- 
any"' with  numerous  additions,  V.  Georob 
Brbttinoiiam,  son  of  the  above  mentioned 
GeorfTo  Brottindiain,  bom  March  25,  1S12.  Ho 
is  a  well  known  writer  on  natural  history  and 
engraver,  and  haa  published  a  **  OooehologiQal 
Manual"  (1839;  4th  edition.  1852);  '*Concbo- 
logioal  lilustraUons'  (1880-'42),  inoontinuati<»i 
of  a  work  by  hia  fttbar ;  »  Popalar  British  Oon- 
chology"  (1854) ;  and  a  Popular  Guide  to  thtt 
Aquarium'*  (1857). 

SOWING  M.VCIIINX  or  Seep  Sower,  a 
maohine  for  uniformly  distributing  seeds  over 
the  surface  of  fields  and  itnnu  ili.it*  ly  ro\  ering 
them  with  aoil.  The  iuventiou  ha.-»  bet>u  at- 
tributed to  Jo.'ieph  Locatelli,  a  nobleman  of 
Carinthlii,  and  was  pfohaMy  ni.'i'h-  ah"(it  the 
year  1063 ;  but  it  is  claimed  by  the  Italians  Ibr 
one  of  their  eomrtrynieii  aa  having  beea  nad» 
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160  years  before.  Tl  o  earlier  inAohines  con- 
fliflted  of  a  box  placed  aorow  a  ploi^  and  fur- 
nished with  an  nmer  ejlinder  armedirHli  oo0L 

The  ends  of  the  cylinder  projecting  through  Uie 

0nds  of  the  box  wcro  attached  to  wheels  run- 
ning on  tlio  ground;  and  as  these  turned  they 
carried  round  the  cylinder,  and  caused  the 
seed  in  the  box  to  drop  through  the  liolcs  in 
the  bottom.  The  Italian  macliiue,  as  appears 
ftomthedflaoriptioii  pnblished  in  1764,  had  l>e- 
low  each  hole  a  sort  of  *.rnn  funnel,  the  fn^nt 
part  of  which,  shaped  like  a  ploughiiiiiire,  luade, 
as  the  maehtne 

into  whicli  the  seed  dropped  through  the  fun- 
nel, and  was  immediately  covered  OTer.  This 
is  the  principle  of  the  machines  now  in  nse, 
sometimes  called  drilling  machines.  They  are 
constructed  of  various  forms  nnd  sizes,  some 
iiko  a  wheelbarrow  wiili  a  Binglo  funnel  or 
drill  so  light  as  to  be  easily  pushed  forward  by 
hand  ;  others  require  t!ic  Iab<tr  of  a  horse,  and 
others  still  are  drawn  by  two  horses.  Both  in 
'»g"gi«~'  and  the  United  Sti^  th^  haen  for 
some  time  past  been  made  with  circular  brT.^^hrs 
arranged  at  intervals  upon  a  horizontal  spindle 
tiiit  iNuned  through  tne  box  or  trough ;  and 
opposite  each  brush  is  a  "brass  i)lato  jierforated 
with  holes  of  ditierent  sizes,  any  of  which  may 
be  closed  or  opened  at  pleasure,  accordiug  to 
the  size  of  the  seed.  In  othsra  the  hopper  and 
dropping  fixtures  are  changed  for  peas,  beans, 
oom,  &c  These  by  the  hand  sower  and  sin^rlo 
drill  tttSf  be  planted  in  drills  or  in  lulls,  and  if 
in  rows  2  fcot  apart,  an  acre  may  be  com])leted 
with  one  in  hours,  the  machine  covering  the 
seed  as  well  and  immediately  oompresmng  tlie 
snrfaco  over  it.  "Ratcheldor's  com  planter  is 
drawn  and  guided  like  a  plough.  The  planter 
itself  is  in  the  hollow  share  rnider  the  beam, 
upon  which  is  the  hopjier.  T'nder  the  t;iil  is 
the  roller  for  compressing  the  soil,  and  the 
revolution  of  this  may  be  made  to  regulate  the 
dropping  of  the  seed  at  any  desired  spaces. 
Eignt  to  ten  acres  may  be  planted  in  a  day  with 
one  of  these  machines.  The  large  machine 
called  the  grain  drill  and  broadcast  sower  is 
the  most  efficient  of  these  contrivances,  and 
adapted  for  tlie  greatest  variety  of  seeds,  to  be 
•own  «i£ber  broadcast  or  in  drills,  and  alone 
or  mixed  with  dry  pulverized  fertilizers,  as 
bone  dost,  guano,  or  plaster.  It  is  furnished 
with  a  considerable  number  of  hollow  driUs 
arranged  on  the  line  of  the  axle  of  the  carriage. 
The  troufrli  foTm>  the  seat  for  the  driver,  and 
the  maehiue  is  drawn  by  one  or  two  horses. 
A  man  with  two  horses  can  pot  in  from  10  to 
12  acres  of  wheat,  or  with  one  horse  from  16 
to  20  acres  of  Indiiin  corn  per  day.  It  is  ne- 
eesaary  in  nsing  machines  of  this  charaoterthat 
the  surface  should  be  smoothly  harrowed ;  and 
even  then  tliore  is  sometimes  an  uncertainty  of 
deporitin^  the  seed  at  a  tinifbrm  depth.  A 
"  liroadca>t  sdwer''  is  also  in  use.  which  a  man 
carries  before  him,  and  by  turning  a  winch  in 
the  lower  part  causes  the  seed  to  be  ^qiersed 
ftom  tiie  vessel  above^  and  thrown  oat  inenraiy 


dire  ction  through  holes  in  all  olio  w  cylinder  wrr^ 
considerable  regularity,  better  than  by  hand 
eoaltering,  and  witii  great  eoanomy  of  seedL 

80Y  (Japanese,  tooja),  a  sanoe  prepared  h 
Japan  nnd  Chirift  from  the  small  beans  of  the 
plant  ciiilcd  by  ilcCuiloch  doUchos  $oja^  ajid  bj 
otheia  §oja  hiapida  or  toja  Japoniea.  The 
beans  are  boiled  nearly  to  dryness,  then  pot  in 
wide-monthed  jars  with  water  and  molasGee  ot 
brown  sugar,  and  exposed  to  the  nm  and  sir. 
Every  d/iy  tlicy  are  well  ^Itrrrfl  :  j^nd  wlcn 
the  fermentation  is  completed  the  mixtore  it 
stndned,  salted,  and  boifed,  and  skimmed  oB 
clarified.  Japanese  soy  is  considered  the  W*t; 
but  there  arc  many  deceptions  in  the  artidc 
It  is  recognized  by  a  peculiar  flavor,  neither  too 
salt  nor  sweet;  a  thick  consistence  and  cksa 
brown  color;  nnd  particularly  by  Mb  leavinc 
when  shaken  in  a  glass,  a  coat  of  bright  yel- 
lowish brown  npon  the  sides.  It  is  imported 
into  Europe  ana  the  United  Stotea  to  be  wi 
with  fish. 

80YER,  Alkxis,  a  Frendi  ooolt,  befn  abett 

1800,  died  in  England,  Aujr.  5, 1858.  For  sev^ 
eral  years  anterior  to  1860  he  prraided  witi 
great  eneosss  ovw  the  mMm  of  fhe  KaiMB 

(]ul  ,  London;  and  during  the  great  c:^L;bitioa 
of  1851  he  establi^ed  a  restaurant  in  G«r« 
house,  Kensington,  formerly  the  residence  <^ 
Li^y  Blessington.  During  the  war  wiA  Bis> 
sia  be  repaired  to  Constantinople,  and  by  in- 
troducing among  the  troo^ts  an  intelligent  and 
eeonoroioai  system  of  cookmg,  added  greatly  to 
the  comfort  nnd  health  of  those  in  the  bolj 
tals  and  in  actual  service.  He  pnldi^ed  "  Cook- 
ery Ibr  the  People,"  J)Siammm«»  mUmmbmf 
*' Gastronomic Regertornt or,"  "MoJ»m  Domi^ 
tic  Cookery,"  *'The  Modern  Housewtfe,"  Aa^ 

8PA,  a  town  and  watering  place  of  Bel^iom 
in  the  province  nnd  17  ni.  8.  E.  from  the  dtf 
of  Li^ge;  t>op.  8,«17.  It  is  situated  in  n  ^ 
lighted  valley  in  the  Ardennes  mountjuiihs  is 
haodsomely  built,  and  has  several  pnUie 
squares,  a  largo  church,  two  clin])cl^.  a  tboalre, 
hippodrome,  &c  There  are  several  niauu&c- 
tones  of  fuM^  wooden  articles,  snnff  boxe& 
linen  and  cotton,  snap,  and  !  r  ^lier  The  Pan- 
hoQ  or  prindnal  spring  is  in  tha  town,  «kd  s 
number  of  ouierB  are  In  the  Tioinitj.  These 
springs  are  annnnlly  resorted  to  by  many  per- 
sons in  porsoit  of  health  or  plearare,  but  ths 
visitors  are  nmnenms  than  Ibrmerlv.  Tbs 
waters  are  chalybeate,  and  believed  to  posseai 
great  enrntive  properties.  It  is  es!:mated  thift 
160,000  buttles  are  exported  annually. 

8PADA,  LioNM  1  an  Italian  painter,  bom 
in  Bologna  in  1576,  died  in  Parma  in  1621 
He  received  his  earliest  education  in  tiie  school 
of  the  Garraooi,  where  be  was  emplored  whils 
a  boy  as  a  color  grinder;  but  subsi<jnoTit'y  l.o 
became  a  pupil  of  Caravaggio.  Ue  rose  to  tbs 
Ibremost  rank  in  Ms  profearion,  and  after  e>- 
oentina:  important  works  in  Hee^to.  Mixlena, 
and  Farma,  entered  the  service  of  Eanucdo^ 
doke  of  Parma,  whose  dealb  he  dkl  not  kef 
fluniva.  ^**6snDoaieiiioobmiiiiig  thapio- 
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tscribed  Books  of  the  Heretics,''  in  the  church 
of  thut  saint  in  Jiolugua,  'i6  cuudidered  iik  iims- 
terpiece. 

SPAtiXOLETTO,  tlio  name  commonly  Ap- 
plied to  Jos6  Kiberfti  a  bpanisii  painter,  born  in 
Bm  Felipe  de  Jathra,  Jan.  8,  1686,  died  in 
Haplea  in  16oG.  After  stndyiiiL'  fi>r  several 
TflMI  with  his  coontrjrmAn,  Francisco  Ribalta, 
be  beeeue  a  pupil  of  Oaravaggio,  whoso  peca- 
liar  stylo  ho  followed  with  enthui?iasm.  lie 
finaUy  established  himself  at  Ni^jdes,  where  for 
upward  of  40  years  ho  wa-s  held  in  the  high- 
Art  eitmiation.  Ho  was  a  master  of  ohiar* 
oscuro,  and  delighted  in  horrible  and  plooniy 
subjects.  His  chief  works  are  to  bv  found  iu 
Madrid,  ilie  Eacnrial,  and  Naplee ;  and  the  latter 
city  possesses  h'n  "  Martvrdom  of  St.  Januari- 
ua,"  &L  Jerome  and  St.  jBrono/'  and  ^'  I>escent 
from  tihe  Chrosa.**  He  ezeonted  a  few  etchings. 

SPAIN"  (anc.  Ihtria  ;  Lat.  JTitpania  ;  Span. 
£»pasia)^  a  kingdom  of  S.  W.  Europe,  forming 
with  Portugal  the  Pyrenean  or  Iberian  penin- 
sula. The  name  Hi^pania  came  into  use  among 
th''  n  imans  after  tljo  destruction  of  the  Car- 
tiiaumian  itowcr  in  tho  i>euinaulu.  It  lies  be- 
tween lat.  36'  r  and  43°  46'  N.,  and  long.  8° 
20'  E.  and  9  21'  W.  Its  greatest  length  X.  and 
from  Cape  Pefias  in  Asturias  to  Tarifa 
pt&BL%  on  the  strait  of  Gibraltar,  ii  abont  040 
tn. ;  its  greate^^t  breadth  E.  and  W.,  from  Capo 
Creux  in  Catalonia  to  Cape  Hombre  on  the  bay 
of  Yigo,  aboQt  620  QL  On  the  N.  R  it  ia  con- 
nected by  an  isthmos  about  210  m.  wide  with 
the  rest  of  Europe,  and  on  the  W.  it  is  partly 
bounded  by  Portugal ;  on  all  other  sides  it  is 
surrounded  by  watw,  via.:  on  the  E.,  S.  £.,  and 
•  fi.  by  tho  Mi'diternuican  and  the  strait  of  (iib- 
raltar,  on  theS.  W.  and  W.  by  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
and  on  the  N.  by  the  bay  of  Biscay.  Ia  extent 
it  holds  the  6th  rank  among  European  states, 
being  surpaaaed  hj  Buasia,  Sweden,  the  Austri- 
an empire,  IV-anee,  and  Turkey ;  but,  induaiTe 
of  its  territory  oataide  of  Euroi>e,  it  is  inferior 
only  to  the  Mgre^ito  poaaeaniona  of  Great  Brit- 
dn,  Bimia,  nance,  and  Ttarkey.  TheMlowliig 
table  exhibits  the  population  and  area  of  Uw 
entire  monarchy,  according  to  the  returns  of 
1857  (including  the  recently  annexed  territory 
of  the  Dominican  republic  in  the  West  Indiea), 
together  with  the  am  ient  kiuiJrdoms  and  prov- 
inc*es  of  the  European  portion,  and  the  modem 
^Tialoii  into  prnmnoaa  effected  in  1884: 


^0M  «*W«a«. 


Mif  hit . 

•a  ■ 


Old  CMtUe.... 


PM«lae«a. 


Madrid  

Toledo  

G(ia<laUjars 
'  Cucnct .... 
Ciudad  UmI  , 


jc 


Loxrobo 

Sort*  , 

t»0(tovU..., 
.VvUa  


Pop.  la  IMT. 


1,477,015 

I7a."-ii 

214.441 
147.4«»S 
146.-89 

1HS,97<» 
944,023 


TOL.  XI¥. — 61 


ou 


Looa. 


AMorias. 


 1 


Mnxtl*. 


I-.  -•■  ... 


Oviedo. 


Logo  

OreaM  

PoDt«T«dim  


SeTllle... 
Csdix.... 
HuelT*., 
CordoTS. 

J«ea  

Granad*. 
Almerla.. 


.Murcla  .. 
AlbMcta. 


Taleads.....  

AUottBU  

Caalillta4*lafliaa. 


Tarnieoaa..M. ...*..«.... 

Lerid*  , 

Oeraoa  •  , 


ioees  I 


-■I 


Ilncaca ... 
T«nMl.... 


Btsesf  

Oulpuxoo*. 
AUts  


Ikilcaric  blands  

Canarr  Ulanda  (includol 
inc  8pa(tiaitl»  In  their 
I.uru|><-an  iM>s»eftsioiia). . 

Total  of  ^poln  to  Enrop«  . 


Cub«  

Porto  Bioo.... 
Tlwtnltlaada. 

St  PMBlliao.. 


AMea. 


Pbllippta«  ULuds  

The     Pr.'i.lios  (r<?nta, 
IVfton  <l<'  V<  !<>z,  Alhn- 
ci-itia.",  aii-1  Mtlilla.  on 
^    tho  N.  coast  of  Muruoco) 
OolMkldaads  


OcMUiU.   rartorthoLadroMidndi 


84^,754  K 
249.lfil  * 

'-'M,51«  . 

«MJ8t  . 

4S8,SS6 


ioust- 
soa^ai 


888.0T8- 

174,891 

fl51.6.1« 

441,dlT 
815,601 
451.406 

880^ 

aftuia 


mm 
aaoj»if 


Tia,n4 


atdi^ 


1,692,391 

8S4,17« 
257,S89 


i0e.4«a 

41M70 


1&,4H5U 

l,44B,Ma 
aSIMMO 
S.600 

soo.ooo 


11.481 
&B90 


I7,0n 


AfH,  M. 

P<r.  ia  IMI. 

1M.944 

«1,T79 
68,148 

ai6 
on 

lA.45f014 

•  •  •  • 

T(>!;i!  of  the  SianUh  monarchy 

1W>H.379 

9aim4l 

According  to  the  atatemwt  of  tiie  statistical 
oantral  oonuBiaaioii  Ibr  1881,  tbt  popnlatioa  of 
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the  Sttropean  poBsesriofiie  imoiQiitB  to  16,660,-  low  ;  a  psrt  of  It  is  Kned  wi^  lagooM, 

818,  whioli  would  give  for  the  entire  monarchy  whicli  iiuinerons  salt  works  are  estabM-t 

a  population  of  about  22,000,000.    The  princi-  The  indentations  of  the  Spanish  coast  anf: 

Efd  cities  of  Spain,  in  the  order  of  their  popu-  considerable;  the  greatest  are  the  bar  of 

ition,  are  Madrid,  the  capital,  Barcelona,  se-  and  the  gulf  of  Ampolk  in  tho  £.,  and  tbe  ^ 

villo,  Valonciu,  Malajja,  Murcia,  Granada,  Sara-  of  Almeria,  the  strait  and  bay  of  Gibraltar,  t: 

gossa,  aud  Cadiz.    In  population  Spain  ranks  the  bay  of  Cadiz  in  the  8.    The  most  inn>- 

Tth  among  the  powers  of  Europe,  being  sur-  tant  capes  are  Capes  Crcux,  St.  Sebsftic!  r  | 

passed  by  Russia,  Austria,  France,  Groat  Brit-  Martin,  and  Palos  in  tho  E.,  Capes  G»u  ^.  < 

ain,  Prussia,  and  the  new  kingdom  of  Italy.  Trafalgar  in  the  8.,  Cape  Fioisterre  in  | 

Tbe  inorMue  bas  bem  gradual  iSnoe  1700,  but  and  capes  Ortegal,  Penas,  and  lUdiitet  | 

latterly  in  a  more  rapid  progteadou,  aa  the  the  N.  There  are  few  islands  near  the  Spssx 

foltowing  table  shows :  coast;  the  most  important  of  them  are  thv  Bi 

rmm.  p«iwuu«».  r-n.  poT«uti«.  earfc,  a  group  coBmRfalff  of  two  larger  (¥iV*3 

it8::::::::::::::       IIS::::::::::::::  Minorca)  and  a  number  of  i^i^. 

itpt!!""!:'*:::!  io^mOw  iS5T!!!::'!!'!!:::i5:454:fti4  other  Bmall  islands  arc  the  Isla  dc  LeoL  z  i 

The  increase  since  1834  ha."  becu  about  equally  which  Cadii  stands,  and  the  Colnrnr-retfe  f  j 

divided;  only  two  provinces,  Cuenca  and  Ciu-  the' coaat  of  Valencia.    A  nntnbor  of  cmlc 

dad  Real,  sliow  a  small  decrease,  the  one  from  harbors  are  found  in  the  N.  W.  and  W,,  of  wL: 

284,682  to  229,969,  the  other  from  277,788  to  those  of  Ferrol  and  Wgo  are  conspicnoi*,  :i 

S44t828.  The  largest  ratio  of  increase  is  in  tho  8.  W.  has  the  almost  unassailable  hflrlc 

western  provinces,  where  Lorida  has  advanced  Cadiz,  and  the  N.  E.  the  harbors  of  Barctk^  | 

from  161,822  to  806,994,  Valencia  from  »8b,-  and  Kosas.— Spain  has  280  rivers,  of  vid 

n9  to  906,606,  and  Barcelona  from  443,278  to  only  a  few  are  navigable.   Being  hoonM  c  { 

718,784.    Tho  thinnest  population  U  found  in  the  N.  and  P.  by  the  mountain  ru:.^  u-" 

tlie  interior  provinces  of  Leon,  the  two  Cautiles,  flow  either  E.  or  W. ;  those  flowing  Lfe- 

and  Estremadura ;  and  the  densest  pojiulation  long  to  the  basin  of  the  MediterraDeo.  4i  | 

la  found  in  the  norlii,  in  Oalicia,  Asturias,  the  others  to  that  of  the  Atlantic.   Tho  prices! 

Basque  provinces,  Navarre,  Aragon,  and  Cata-  rirora  which  wn^ertlie  basins  inclining  tovd  ' 

Ionia.    The  entire  population  is  distributed  the  Mcduerraucuu  are  the  £bro,  Gnadahni:,  < 

among  146  eiudades  (towns),  4,850  vilku  or  Jucar,  and  Segura,  each  of  which  noebe<  ^ 

hamktri,  nnd  puehlos  and  aldeas  fvll-  eral  affluents.   Five  large  ri^c-?  mnwc^^  ji  I 

Wes),  making  altogether  16,990  communities,  into  tho  Atlantic,  the  ^inbu,  l)ouia,  1*3  i 

which  form  18,871  pariabea.    Spain  is  be-  Guadiana,  and  Guadalquivir.    Two  of  thtr.  ' 

lieved  to  have  been  in  ancient  tiriK    mnr-h  the  Donro  and  the  Tafrus.  have  thtir  moib  | 

more  densely  inhabited  than  daring  the  last  in  the  territory  of  Portugid,  and  two  ottt:^ 

two  eentnriei.   Under  the  dominion  of  the  the  Ifinho  and  Gnaffiana,  on  the  toeim  r 

Romans,  tlie  population,  af'cordiT!L' to  r^ijiue  cal-  the  two  countries.    The  most  hry^rM 

culations,  was  as  high  as  40,000,000;  and  in  tliem  in  point  of  navigation  is  the  Gbi^ 

the  14th  century  it  is  believed  to  have  stfU  quivir,  the  others  being  encmnlMicd  fi> 

amounted  to  24.(iOO,000.   Tlio  number  of  pro-  rocks,  shallows,  and  falls.   The  lakes  aff  2[t 

prietors  is  6,677,868  ;  2,438,3(11  possess  real  of  proat  importance  ;  the  mott  remflxkiiiej 

property  in  the  country,  and  1.807,899  in  tho  that  of  Albufera,  S.  of  Valonoi.a,  beside  wl» 

towns;  695,686  are  fanners,  and  840,528  pro-  only  the  lak.  oi  Gallooante  in  Ara^nmii^ 

prietors  of  herds  and  flocks.    The  number  of  lagoons  of  Palomeres  and  Caldera  dcserre  w 

merchanta  is  119,2^4,  of  scientific  men  86,736,  be  mentioned.— The  climate  of  Spaic  i^^ 

of  artlfts  and  mechanics  88,726,  and  of  manu-  Tided  into  three  greatly  cBlfeiing  zones. 

farturers  67,327.     The  public  functionaries  northern  zone,  whidi  extends  to  the  Ebro^" 

number  90,031,  of  whom  22,362  are  paid  by  the  the  Minho,  comprh>es  Galioia, 

■tate,  62,076  by  the  nranieipalities,  and  4,698  Basque  proTinoes,  Nararre,  Cataloius  >»>  ^ 

by  provincial  boards. — The  coast  lino  of  Sj tain,  northern  part  of  Old  Castile,  and  .^r*?'^ 

which  forms  nearly  two  thirds  of  its  perimeter,  The  mountains  which  cover  this  ^^^^i}^ 

is  about  1,370  m.  in  length,  of  which  about  600  glaciers  and  the  perpetual  snows  of  lie  iTj 

m.  belong  to  the  bay  of  Bisci^  and  the  Atlan-  noes,  to^'ether  with  the  N.  tfid  U.  E.  ^ 

tic,  and  770  m.  to  the  Mediterranean.   Tlie  lower  the  tem];erature,  increase  the 

coast,  from  the  French  frontier  to  Cape  Ortega!  and  supply  of  the  waters,  and  promote  ytp^ 

nduiencetothenonth  of  the  Minho,  is  rocky,  tion.   Agriculture  is  therefore  ^^V^f^ 

tha  height  ranging  from  40  to  300  foet.   In  tho  occupation  of  the  inhabitants,  cjpwisnTOl  w 

B.  W.,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Guadiana  to  that  Basques  and  CataloniaDS.   The  winti^r^  u 

of  the  Guadalquivir,  the  shore  la  mostly  low,  cone  are  genwany  oold,  and  ^tt^rinp  tooj^ 

sandy,  and  Bwampy ;  then  it  rises  gradually,  and  but  the  climate  is  on  the  wliole  tomp''"^''', 

in  the  bay  of  Algedraa  presents  snddenij  the  middle  zone,  which  embraces  nortlieiiD  > 

magnificent  rook  of  Gibraltar.  From  Gibraltar  oia,  Kew  Castile,  soutliem  Old  Cwl*^ 

to  Cape  Palos  it  is  mostly  rocky,  but  of  little  Aragon,  Leon,  and  Estremadura,  is 

elevation.    Tho  E.  coast,  from  Cape  Palos  to  of  vast  and  elevated  plntenux.  wbuwaB^ 

the  French  frontier,  is  alteruat«ly  high  and  and  monotonous  surface  la  swept  bjttwW"" 
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and  burned      the  rajs  of  the  snn.    Althoogh  madnra.    Toward  the       on  the  bordan  1st 
liig^  monntain  ridgoa  line  and  traverse  tms  Aragoiit  liiia  belt  is  broken  up  into  various  ir- 
rejjion,  it  hiis  few  n vers,  and  tke'ir  water  is  not  rerrnlar  ranges  which,  under  the  name  of  the 
sumoient  to  fertilize  it.    The  temperature  is  Iberian  duua,  indadinx  in  thi^  designation  the 
subj<KSt  to  extremes ;  the  vinteni  are  eold  and  t^r  from  the  Oaiitabmiis  before  ref«rred  to, 
the  j^nirnners  bnrninfr;  but  the  spring  and  .in-  extend  in  a  S.  E.  direction  and  spread  over  the 
tumn  are  pleasant.   The  southern  sone,  which  £.  coast.   The  3d  rahge,  called  the  znoantaiBa 
comprises  Aiidalnsia,  ICiirda,  and  the  pror*  of  Toledo,  separate  the  waters  of  the  Tagu 
inoe  of  sonthem  Valencia,  b  exposed  to  the  from  those  of  the  Guadiana.    This  range  is 
mflaenco  of  the  bnrninr;  winds  bluwin?  from  less  marked  than  the  other?.    The  next  is  the 
Llio  dedcrt.-?  of  Africa,  and  to  the  redcction  of  Sierra  Moreoa,  along  whose  southern  slopes 
tlie  rays  of  the  son  on  the  naked  and  rockj  flow  die  branches  of  the  Guadalquivir.  Under 
mountain  walls.    The  valleys  in  thb  zone  arc  various  names  this  irAportant  belt  is  traced 
deeper  and  the  plateaux  \<:»s  extended  and  from  the  province  of  La  Maocha  on  the  £.  to 
better  enppBed  wnh  water  than  in  the  middle  the  southern  extreinity  of  Portngal  at  Cape  St. 
rone:  the  soil  is  more  diversified  and  better  Vincent.    The  name  Morena,  brov^-n  or  dark- 
adapted  for  agriculture.   The  temperature,  de-  colored,  is  8aid  to  be  ^ven  to  the  moontaint 
lidoQS  in  BQtnmn  and  fn  spring,  is  tropical  in  from  the  dingj  color  (Mr  the  foresta  of  kermea 
anniiner,  and  niori*  rainy  tlian  cold  in  winter,  oak  along  tlie  southern  edge.    Tlio  southern 
Two  kinds  of  wiad?»  are  very  troublesome.  The  coast  range,  of  which  the  Sierra  Nevada  forma 
gall^go,  a  N.  and  N.  W.  wind,  blowing  from  a  part,  and  which  is  spoken  of  collectively  by 
Galicia,  is  cold  and  piercing;,  and  causes  punfiil  that  name,  mns  close  to  the  Mediterranean, 
affections  of  the  eye.    The  •southern  provinces  throu};]i  southern  Mnrcia  and  Andalnrfa,  from 
are  visited  by  the  $olano^  the  sirooco  of  Italy.  Cape  Palos  to  Cadiz  by  one  branch,  and  to  the 
—Spain  18  eminently  a  region  of  mountain  rock  of  Gibraltar  by  another.   It  con t  ii  is  the 
ridges  and  broad  elevated  plateaux.    From  Ccrro  do  Mulahacon,  the  highest  point  of  the 
near  the  Mediterranean  to  tiie  .\tlantic  the  peninsula,  and  of  Europe  except  in  the  Alps, 
whole  peninsnla  ia  traveraed  by  snooeaahro  oeing  11,678  feet  high,  and  the  peak  of  Veleta, 
monntain  belt'^.  inolndini?  between  them  !ii?h  11,885  feet.    Bc«ide  these  there  are  nomerooa 
lands  watered  by  numerous  small  streams,  the  minor  ranges,  which  may  be  resided  aa  dS" 
geneVal  oonrae  m  which,  shnt  in  between  theae  ahooti  or  ccnrannatiooa  of  the  pnodf^d  duriu. 
mountain."*,  i-i  toward  the  E.  into  t!ie  Medlter-  — Tho  geological  formations  of  Spain  range 
ranean,  or  toward  the  W.  into  the  Atlantic.  The  with  the  mountains  E.  and  W.  arroM  the  pen- 
summit  line  which  determines  their  direction  insula,  and  consist  in  tlie  mountains  thorn- 
may  be  traced  paraUel  in  general  with  the  E.  selves  of  iru  tatnorphic  granitea  and  cryataUinA 
coast,  and  not  more  than  one  fourth  the  db-  schist.««,  and  on  their  flanks  are  represented  the 
tAUce  from  it  toward  tho  W.  side  of  the  pcnin-  ulurian,  devonian,  and  aometimes  the  carbon- 
anla.   Thus,  the  rivers  Howing  W.  are  for  the  iferous  formations.  In  Astnriasthe  la^t  named 
ran^t  part  3  time^  the  length  of  those  which  arc  met  witli  in  hij^lily  tilted  strata.    The  old- 
{aH  into  the  Mediterranean.   The  £bro  alone  er  palieozoic  rocks  are  frequently  covered  by 
ia  an  exception  to  this,  a  spur  from  the  Can-  groups  of  the  tertiary,  aomeof  the  moat  recent 
t.ibrian  mountains  toward  central  Spain  shnt-  of  which,  m  along  the  son t hern  slopes  of  the 
ting  off  tho  waters  of  Biscay  and  Navarre  Guadairama,  lie  inclined  from  the  uplifting  of 
trwi  a  western  conrae.  Hie  monnt«na  are  the  monntaina,  and  in  Leon  aloiiff  the  Oaba- 
the  termination  on  the  European  euntinent  of  brian  rantre  they  even  stand  in  a  vertical  posi- 
the  great  chain,  which,  extending  from  Asia,  tion  ;  but  back  from  the  mountains  over  the 
passes,  uuder  various  names,  through  central  great  plaius  of  Castile  the  same  strata  lie  hori- 
Enope  and  tho  south  of  France  into  Spain.  sontaUy.   The  noltfting  of  the  Sierra  Morena 
As  many  as  5  distinct  belts  are  traced  across  appears  to  have  oecn  previous  to  the  de[TO><i. 
the  peniusola,  the  highest  and  most  prominent  tion  of  the  miooene,  calcareous  beds  of  u  iiicii, 
of  which,  ranging  along  the  northern  lM»der,  filled  with  freab  water  shells,  are  seen  oo  liotti 
has  been  described  under  the  heads  CA-NTAnRi-  sides  the  monntfiin  ly-nr  linrizont.ally  upon 
AS  Moo.VTAUis,  and  FTsiNtfia.  Each  belt  is  highly  inoUued  sUuriau  slates.    The  Iberian 
marked  by  bold  predpitona  fronta  fiK^  tho  enain  ia  in  great  part  made  np  of  the  newer 
south  and  gentler  slopes  toward  the  n  rr!i  ;  secondary  f>rni  i*if)n9.    Moncayo  on  the  west- 
aod  in  proceeding  S.  they  are  in  general  less  ern  borders  of  Aragon,  the  h^est  mountain 
and  lev  atrongly  marked  in  eleration  noA  rug-  of  this  group,  is  referred  to  the  Jura,  and  many 
gedness.  The  2d  belt,  the  Sierra  dc  Gnadarra-  other  mountains  in  the  eastern  provinces  more 
ma,  divides  Leon  ami  Old  Ca.-*tile  from  Estre-  than  5.000  foot  hiorh  are  composed  of  jnras?»!o 
tuaUura  and  Xcvv  Castile,  and  tlie  water.^  of  tho  or  cretaceous  rocksu    These  formations  extend 
Oonro  from  those  of  the  Tagus.    Some  of  its  around  on  the  8.  (^ast,  and  the  rock  of  Gibral- 
peaks  rise  above  the  regions  of  perpetual  snow,  tar  is  jurassio  limestone.   The  trias  abo  is 
lliat  of  Peflalara  is  7,764  feet  above  the  level  traceil  from  the  Pyr6n^to  Andaloaia,  near  the 
of  tiie  sea.   Other  principal  peaks  are  tho  Pu-  Ifoditerraneao,  in  l»eda  of  eon^onoratca,  aand- 
Ttfi  'id  Pico  in  the  province  of  Avila.  and  tho  etones,  limestones,  olav^  rn;\rl^  tTrp^rm,  and 
PeOA  de  JTrancia  and  Sierra  do  Gata  in  i^tre-  aalt. — The  mineral  producUoju  of  Spaia  are  vari^ 
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onsand  rioh,  and  its  mines  of  lead,  mercury,  tin, 

ir«tD.  siUor,  copper,  sialt,  &c.,  liave  been  worked 
fiuii.  il.e  iciiiolcsit  times.    Accounts  of  most 
of  tlieni  are  given  under  the  names  just  men- 
tioned, and  reference  may  also  l>e  made  to  the 
article  Mine  for  a  Bummarv  of  their  production. 
Jinm  ores  are  very  generally  diffused ;  hot  the 
total  production  of  iron  is  only  abont  40,000 
tons  per  annum.  Linares,  in  the  province  of 
Jaen,  and  the  Sterra  de  Gador,  a  spur  of  the 
Nevada,  possess  rich  mines  of  lead.    The  little 
copper  produced  in  Spain  is  chiefly  from  the 
mines  of  Linares  and  tnat  of  Rio  Tonto  to  the 
N.  of  Se\ille,  all  in  Andalusia.   Tin  ores  are 
found  only  in  Gallcia,  and  nro  worked  to  a  very 
moderate  extent.   The  formations  that  contmn 
them  are  probably  the  oontinnation  of  those 
of  Cornwall  on  tlio  opposite  coast  of  Kn^iland. 
Lead  and  copper  are  also  found  here,  and  in 
andent  times  diver  and  gold  vere  among  the 
mineral  productions  of  Calicia.  Anthuonywas 
formerly  extracted  from  the  mines  of  La  Man- 
cha.  Near  Oordova  in  Oatalonia  are  iSunona 
mines  of  rock  salt  associated  with  beds  of  gyp- 
snin  in  liio  trias  formation.  Silver  is  at  present 
uuly  obtained  from  the  mines  of  Guadalcanal, 
in  the  province  of  Badtyoz.   The  quicksilver 
mines  of  Almaden,  in  Ciudnd  Keal.  are  the 
richest  of  Europe.    Asturias  and  Aruguu  huve 
important  ooal  mines. — Bpiun  is  reckoned 
anion^r  the  mn?t  fruitful  countries  of  Eiimpe. 
TV'heat,  maize^  barley,  hemp,  and  liox  are  ex- 
tensively enltivated,  especially  in  the  eastern 
and  northeni  pro\incc'^.    Saffron  and  oilier  d ve 
nhmts  are  chiefly  found  iu  the  interior.  Mul- 
Derry  trees  are  largely  cultivated  for  rearing 
silkworms  in  Valencia,  Murciu,  and  Granada. 
In  tho  south  of  Spain  there  is  an  immense  \a- 
riety  uf  the  liner  fruits,  including  ihc  almond, 
dl^'  fig,  orange,  dtooD,  pomograuato,  pine- 
apple, anil  lianana.    Larfre  forests,  esi>ccially 
of  evergreen  oai^ts,  including  the  cork  tree,  nro 
Still  found  in  Asturias,  the  Pyrenees,  tho  Sier- 
ra Moren  a,  and  the  Sitria  "Nevada;  but  on  the 
whole,  Spain  has  less  timber  than  anpr  other  of 
tike  larger  oonntries  of  Europe,  owmg  to  the 
want  of  cultivation.    Tlio  culture  of  tho  vino 
is  general ;  but  only  the  ooast  districts  of  Xe- 
itiz,  Kota,  and  Malaga,  in  Andalusia,  and  of 
Benicarlo  and  Alicante  in  Valencia,  furnish 
considerable  quantities  for  exportation.  The* 
quadrupeds,  birds,  reptiles,  and  insecl^j  are 
mostly  of  the  same  kind  a>  those  of  S*  Fhui(  o. 
\Vild  ATiimnla,  as  wolves,  lynxes,  foxes,  and 
wild  boars,  are  still  to  be  found  on  tiie  hi^h 
motmtaina;  bnt  the  bear,  which  two  oentunes 
ago  wa.s  common,  is  only  to  be  met  %\iih  in 
the  ryr^6ca.   Amon^  the  domestic  animals 
the  hone  is  espeoially  noteworthy.  Descended 
from  breeds  which  tho  Moors  introduced,  the 
Spanish  horse  has  preserved  tlio  fire,  docility. 

grace,  and  vigor  of  the  Arabian.    Those  of 
ovillc,  Granada,  and  Estreuiadura  are  most 
valued,  and  yet  in  recent  times  they  have  de- 
clined in  reputation.    Asses  and  mules  are  of  a  , 
saperior  kind;  the  asses  rival  those  of  Sgypt, ' 


although  mules  are  preferred  for  tra&spoa 
tion.    The  bulls,  \\hieli  are  ot'V.  n  ua^fr^ta 
national  xmiuseuicnt  of  bull  iigiiis,  are 
wild  in  the  Sierra  Morena.    Gheep  are  eT(> 
where  extensively  raised,  a  considerable' 
tiou  of  which  belong  to  the  meriao  kt<i 
Hogs  are  bred  in  vast  numbers  in  Brtrenadci 
Galicia,  and  Asturias,  and  are  celebral*^  :  .• 
the  delicacy  of  their  flesh.    There  ar»  imp 
tant  fisheries  on  the  eoasts,  Irat  tlwfiikflr  tin 
Ocean  are  {ireferred  to  those  of  the  ilediitr* 
nean. — The  immense  niiyority  of  the  pci  j 
tion  belong  to  the  Spanii>h  race,  wbicL  l_i 
been  formed  from  a  miztnre  of  the  dr^c^ai- 
ants  of  the  old  Iberinnfj  nnd  Colt?  irit;.  !i* 
Carthaginians,  Romans,  Vandals,  buevi,  GvOi 
and  Arabians,  with  a  general  predomiaiaff 
the  Roman  element,  although  the  several  {T't 
inoes  show  in  some  respects  marked  dif  erts^n 
in  the  national  eharaoter.   From  the  Beam 
tho  Spaniard  has  in  particular  inheritt^  'i 
pride,  his  solemn  austerity,  and  his  pettre- 
anoe,  while  his  passionatenera  ^es  trAlm 
of  Moorish  descent,  and  many  of  the  rsl 
institutions  testify  to  tho  intlneiife  of  tia 
Teutonic  clement.    Nationul  amusemeutj  a» 
moMC,  singing,  and  dam  ing,  the  last  n&mcJ  oj- 
ten  assnining,  especially  in  the  f:i\nr?tt  ; 
dango  and  bolero^  a  pa.ssionate  and  j 
character.    From  the  Romans  the  SpaLii-i 
liavf  also  inherited  a  f<'ndncs5  for  boil  ^jri.-^ 
which  are  RlUl  tho  greatest  popular  f^riw* 
and  equally  delight  all  elasses  of  sodetr.  h 
his  lovr  tho  Spjxniard  i>  fi«  ry  mid  orirf.tteLts'i'. 
and  easily  carried  away  by  a  6i)irit  of  j*!*^ 
and  revenge.  On  the  whole,  the  SpatturdtiR 
a  vigorous  race.    Tho  men  are  generallj  x 
and  thin,  their  linih>  well  proportioned,  ti-r 
black,  eyes  full  of  fire,  features  sharp,  sdJ?'* 
tures  measured  and  soiemn ;  their  coniple^i>  c 
is  dark  bnt  clear.  Tho  women  nro  vr^M  f  k 
and  generally  distinguished  for  noble  auu^t^- 
they  arc  mostly  intelligent  and  MH  of 
Beside  the  Spaniards  proper,  there  are  ilrci 
other  races,  the  Basques,  the  Modejars,  and  tV 
gypsies.   The  Bas<iue8,  ])robaMy  the  desctti- 
ants  of  the  r.i  j  i  i.t  Iheriiuis.  uumberin^r 
500,000,  and  forming  the  mtyority  of  tbejwp- 
nlanon  in  the  Basque  provinces  andinKsnn^ 
have  retained  their  ancient  language,  maiiBfi'^ 
and  customs.    (Sec  Ba.sqt-es.)   The  Mod^ 
uli  Hit  60,000  in  number,  arc  the  descenthiBtsrf 
the  Moors;  they  are  chiefly  found  inGr>ii*3i 
and  Castile,  and  many  of  them  still  preserve  tie 
customs  of  their  forefathers.   The  gyp*i« 
Gitanos,  nombering  abont  50,000,  and  ^oattenc 
thron^'liout  Spain,  speak  a  per aliar  dialctt  car- 
rent  only  among  themselves.  Spain  has  i 
nmnerons  nobility ;  according  to  wda  ^ 
fornitho2l8t,  according  to  others  even  the  l^tlv 
part  of  tho  i>opulation.    Tlie  higher  aoW 
(tituladm,  oramai)  own  immense  poiaoW*'? 
while  the  lower  chw  (hidalgo*)  arc  in 
instanct  w  po.tr. — Agrionltnro,  although  sti^® 
its  intajuy,  has  made  of  kie  considerable  pWf 
ress.  meat,  which  at  the  bsgiiuiiiV  «  ^ 
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CflflBtnrj  was  not  jet  grown  in  mfficient  qnan* 

titles  To  iiieefc  the  demand  for  In^me  consnmp- 
tioii^  forms  now  a  considerable  article  of  ex- 
port.  Excellent  wines  are  to  be  found  in  a 
xmmber  of  provinces,  and  constitate  with  oil 
tlie  ohirf  rii4io*?  of  wme  of  them.   The  cultiva- 
tion of  via.  yards  ia  btill  capable  of  considerable 
CftXtension,  and  h  now  reccivin^;^  increased  at- 
ttdntUML  Agricalture  has  especially  made  prog- 
ress in  Biflci^,  Navarre,  and  Aragon,  and  every 
inch  of  arable  ground  near  the  roada  seems  to 
have  been  cultivatod.    Btit  tin?  mo^t  careful 
oaltivadon  is  found  in  the  huartas^  or  irrigated 
lands  of  Granada,  Hnroia,  and  Valsnefii,  whioh 
are  regarded  as  the  gardens  of  Spain,  and 
produce  rill  khida  of  friiitj^,  vejretables,  and 
plants.    The  larmers  are  for  tau  most  part 
wretohedlf  poor,  and  are  obliged  to  obtain 
money  nt  exorbitant  prices  by  raort^Mirini; 
their  crops.    Certain  privileges,  very  iujuriuus 
to  tiie  interests  of  agnenltare,  are  enjoyed  by 
the  prr.prietr.r5  of  l.irpro  miirratory  iI'm  V;-;  .»f 
sheep,  especially  merinos,  called  mutm.  They 
are  not  only  allowed  to  drive  their  flocks  orer 
vilhige  p.isturoii  nnd  commons,  but  the  proj'ric- 
tors  of  such  cultivated  lands  as  lie  in  their  way 
are  obliged  to  leave  for  them  a  wide  path ;  and 
no  neir  endosnres  can  be  made  in  the  liiic  of 
their  miL^r  ttinn^,  nor  cnn  any  Inrifl  t!iat  hns 
once  boi'ii  ia  juisiuro  be  again  onltivatod  till  it, 
has  been  offered  to  the  sut^/  at  a  certain  rate. 
Of  the  75,991,683  fnnegas  of  soil  which  Spain 
contains,  no  more  than  41,217,188  are  nndcr 
ealttvation,  the  remainder  being  still  a  desert 
without  inh;\bit;int9.    Of  the  eii!tivafej  land, 
1,7S6,025  faiicira.4  are  watered,  while  the  rest 
isnatorally  Iry.  The  former  comprise  1,370,090 
fanegas  of  amble  land,  67,347  planted  with 
vines,  and  74,618  planted  with  olive  trees. — 
Manufacturing  industry  in  former  centuries  was 
very  prosperous.    In  the  middle  ages,  the  wool 
and  silk  tissue;*  of  Seville,  (iranadii,  and  Baeza, 
the  cloths  of  iturcia,  and  the  arms  of  Toledo, 
enjoyed  a  high  reputation.   The  expulsion  of 
the  Moors  and  Jews,  thoninnnpnly  -/w^u  to  the 
royal  mauufactories,  the  onerous  taxes  weigh- 
ing down  private  indnstry,  and  aggravated 
by  the  avidity  of  the  fiscal  agents,  combined 
to  ttttdcrmine  tliis  prosperity.    Seville  in  1519 
connted  16,000  silk  workshops,  employing  130,- 
000  workmen;  in  1073  it  had  only  405  manu- 
factories.   The  manufactories  of  Segovia,  in 
which  formerly  25,500  pieces  were  annually 
pro^lnced,  made  in  1TS8  only  400  piecen.  Of 
late,  indu-stry  has  greatly  improved  again,  es- 
pecially by  the  influx  of  foreign  capital,  ns  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  f  .t  iaer  prop  :  ry  .  .f 
t!ie  clergy  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  Frem  h 
and  Engibb  capitalists.   Metallurgic  industry 
has  been  develc^ed  in  Gnipnzo<Mk,  Biscay,  Ara- 
gon, Catalonia,  and  Granada;  silk  go*"l^  aro 
manufactured  at  Barcelona,  Manresa,  Tarra- 
gona, Toledo,  Seville,  and  Valencia;  woollen 
Stafib  at  Segovia,  Arcvalo,   Colmenar,  and 
Alcoy;  lin  n  in  Gali'  ia  and  Oatnlonia  ;  !.  atV  r 
at  Barcelona,  Cordova,  Burgos,  Toledo,  Gruuu- 


da,  and  Madrid ;  and  glassware  at  Barcelona. 
There  nro  manufactories  of  firearms  in  the 
Bas4|uo  provinrc«,  Catalonia,  and  Segovia,  and 
cannon  foundt  rio-i  at  Seville,  Lierganes,  Tru- 
hia,  and  liarn  loaa.  The  nominal  capital  sah- 
Bcrihcd  for  indr.-trial  enterprises  in  1811  ex- 
ceeded $2o0,00U,uuo,  OS  shown  in  the  foBow- 
Ingtahle: 

10  biolu  of dl<^r.un(   tl''.,f^'0.0<IO 

7  credit  »<>cleas.  "v   7 1 , 1 M  mTO 

8  deposit  biuilu  

18  conccfisiona  of  public  worLs  To.^JAihN) 

17  insunince  companies   2<,20i,imio 

47  other  Induetrii  asauclaUom   H>,»6.s!r)00 

Toul  capftAl  Bt]bacrlh(>d  by  privnto  Individuals. .  .|21fi,44Q,&0O 

8at>»idi««  gnmted  by  tbe'coTcromcnt : 

General  or  proYiiKial  roada  S8.\0^I00 

S«itr(»da   ll,«07.TtH) 

Pubtl«  work*   8.62e.soo 

OoBitroctfa»€fiwwpwti   UfKtbfiM-^Vt/mHiJM 


Tut!Uruada  fMS^SOS 

— The  first  railroad  in  Spiun  was  oj)encd  in 
1846;  it  extended  from  Barcelona  to  Mataro, 
a  diatanee  of  15^'  milea.  Many  ()ih<.'rs  liuvo 
been  opened  or  commenced  since.  The  fol- 
lowing list  bhowa  the  lengtli  and  the  receipta 
of  thoee  which  were  completed  in  1861 : 


Midild  to 
Tot6d«.. 
Alar  to 
Vakadato 
CordoratofioYlUe 
lUn-elona  tn  Arenja  da  liar 

Xures  to  Troeadoro..  

Ilarcolona  tu  BanigwM  

Riinri  looa  to  GraooUera..... 


Madrid  to  8ara4;ona  (7lB0l|tli«) 
Barcelona  to  MartOMi... .*.,... 

LangraotoQUoa......  

TMrragona  to  Beiia  


ToUl 


WJtt 

149,M0 
108,843 


Kotwithstflndinir  the  obstacles  which  the  iiigh 

mountains  :'  *  eonntry  oppose  to  the  con- 
struction of  raih  oads,  their  extension  is  pursued 
with  great  vi-'or.  Be-ide  those  completed,  the 
foUowitig  lines  had  been  coninKnce  !  i  i  1S61: 
from  C  ircaientc  to  Gandia.  iVom  Falencia  to 
Leon  and  Ponfcrrada,  from  Monforte  to  Vigo, 
and  from  Valencia  to  Tarragona;  together,  4lMr 
mi'es.  Many  otli,  rs  liav..'  hecn  contracted  T^r. 
The  sabsidiee  which  the  government  has  been 
anihorized  bj  the  cortea  to  grant  for  the  con- 
struction of  railroads  amount  to  about  $30,000,- 
000,  and  the  private  cajiital  expended  on  them 
to  :>iriO,000,000,  There  are  several  canals  many 
of  them  on  a  magnificent  scale,  but  mostly  un- 
finished and  unlit  for  navigation.  The  chief 
of  these  are  the  imperial  canal,  commenced  by 
Charl  \'.  and  extending  along  the  right  bank 
of  the  Ebro,  and  t'le  cmal^  of  Ca-filr.  Nfnn- 
zanares,  Murcia,  Albacete,  and  Guadarama. — 
The  most  important  articlea  of  export  consiit 
of  wines,  spcrie,  metals,  especially  Ir  id.  ratsin>i. 
olive  oil«  flour,  cork,  soap,  wool,  brandies,  and 
aalt;  and  the  imports  compriae  an^ar,  cotton 
and  cotton  goods,  woollen,  silk,  and  linen  gf>ods, 
iron  bars,  codli-li.  Tiiochines,  cacao,  guano,  and 
coal.   The  folio  'tv  ing  tabic  exhibits  the  value  of 
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SPADT 


tho  principal  imports  and  exports  in  1858,  com- 
pared witii  their  valuu  in  the  preceding  year : 


Bopur  

Cotton  

TliMies  of  wool....  

"  cotton  

•ilk   . 

flax  ami  iMOip. 

Iron  ban  

Codfish  

MaehtDM  

Cbcm.  

Oaano....  

Ood  


IU8.  I 

l,T4.*).C')0  I 

677.2.V)  ' 
2.7i*9.3.'>*1 

'2.:«'.',7(M»  i 

'J.l'iV.t.ii.V*  I 

I,siii.(VV)  I 
1,S07,800 
1J5TH.0W 


Inncaat 
OTtr  mi. 


$577,-00 


1W1. 


90,000 
l,l.'.».0*i<) 

1,78^600  I 
41^»0  I 


112,650 

27,250 

•  • 

•  •  •  • 

<M,MO 

»  >  •  • 


OHnoU. 


tnmWH, 

•  ■  •  • 

|7,99MM 

0,406.400 

•  •  •  • 

«,MT,8B0 

M10.7M 

•»sf7JS0 

8,005.900 

499,050 

8.0S7.4S0 

01M90 

1,210,900 

wo,av) 

2V7,S50 

»18.UN> 

118,050 

867,8«0 

106,MO 

804,100 

•  •  •  • 

7-'2,050 

|S"P,-  

Wool  

Bnndr  

Metals,  oth«r  thui  lead 

Bait    

Tilc  followiDg  tablu  gives  an  exliibit  of  the 
Spanish  commeroe  in  1858  with  the  most  im* 
portant  foreign  oountries: 


Fninrc. 
KngUnil  .... 
Gibraltar.... 

Pwo.i.n  


Uussi:i  ....*..••.. 

I'lirtiipal  

panliiiia  

Ilainburg  and  BrencB. 
Oth«rKurop6M( 

irnited  SUtes  , 

Cobaand  Porto  Rico  , 

Mexico  and  South  Amerioi. 

A."!.!  

Africa  


K.i]>orU. 

1 13,578,260 

ir.,7i->.-.'riO 

9.826,050 

fi,i4n.4.M> 

977,:>.V1 

1,3,'.9,7.'M) 

240.>'^I0 

625.  s50 

6^4,650 

8«5,7JiO 

941,600 

879,750 

861,250 

782,760 

1.89ft.650 

2,816,200 

1.S95.650 

7  845,950 

2,51»9.«.V) 

S.72.'i.750 

12,Ui2.<j'H) 

a,42o.aoo 

8,85y.800 

1,206,550 

4^7,»VH) 

2,5;n,2oo 

1,055,400 

1  175,254,750 

150,006,400 

The  aggregate  value  of  imports  and  exports  in 
■ome  of  IJm  previoas  yean  waa  aa  foOowa : 


}I84,S-2,414 
40.174,262 
65.207,908 

77.Tft'^,7.V> 

$24.S75,873 
49.676,189 
^^,l'^l,!v^6 

IS.%7  

.'>•*. 121>.()"9 

A  comparison  of  thesu  aggregates  shows  ttiat 
tiie  inereaae  of  both  imports  and  exports  haa 

been  f)vor  100  per  cent.,  the  former  a  little  ex- 
ceeding the  latter.  The  movement  of  shipping 
In  1687  and  1858  was  as  follows : 


Baterad. 

Oearcd. 

9.106 

1.056.85T 

1,009,'<0S 

11.019 

6,940 

004389 

5.*J,06T 

1&W  

The  coasting  trade  in  1858  employed  33,834 
vessels  of  1,268,000  tons. — Nearly  the  whole 
population  of  Spain  belongs  to  the  Roman 
OathoUo  ohoroh.  JSo  other  leiUgioaa  denoint> 


nation  is  recognized  by  Iaw  or  ei^joyi 
right  of  public  worship.   To  teach  or  to  «» 
brace  Protestantism,  or  to  circulate,  l-uj.  ? 
pell  Protestant  books,  is  punishable  bj 
There  are,  liowuver,  small  congregaiio£»  , 
Protestants  scattered  thron^oiit  ih»  kingdim 
and  the  number  of  those  who  avow  the^ 
selves  Protest&nts  is  estimat«;d  at  about  IfiMi 
There  are  also  several  thoaaand  fonagn  4m 
foreigners  being  allowed  to  live  acoordisg 
the  rites  of  their  religion.  The  Catholic  dwck 
of  Bpahi  Is  at  present  divided  into  59  &amt 
9  of  which  are  arclibi.shoprics,  viz. :  Bai{«. 
Santiago,  Grana<la,  ISarngossa,  Toledo,  Tami^ 
na,  Seville,  Valencia,  and  Valladolid.    la  tk 
Spanish  ])08se.s8ions  out  of  Europe,  there  ire  it 
Americ.'i  2  iirclibislioprics  (Santinpo  deCrjbaisf 
St.  Domingo)  and  2  bishoprics  ;  in  Asia  1  irci- 
bishopric  (Manila)  and  8  bishopriea;  anda 
Africa  2  bishoprics.  In  1830  the  c I erpr  coci!'^ 
152,305  members,  amonff  whom  were  80.iPtt 
monks  and  84,700  nnna  m  1,M0  mmventu  h 
1835  anil  1836  nearly  all  Uie  convents  nrt 
suppressed,  and  only  a  very  few  have  rec«fiij 
been  reestablished  by  special  penniaaioo  ofdr 
government.    On  the  whole,  there  is  at  pres- 
ent a  smaller  number  of  convents  than  in  cj 
other  Catholic  country  of  the  world,  eio^ 
FortDgaL   The  ^nrch  owned  in  former  tiiiM 
immense  pos-sessions,  but  in  1835  they  wr» 
declared  national  proiuTty  and  couti^cuted, 
the  clergy  indemnified  by  fixed  salaries. 
t()  1839  the  ecclesiastical  projHTtr  which 
been  sold  amounted  to  |78,UoO,oOO.  A  oot- 
cordat,  eonclnded  Aug.  16,  1859,  and  pnod- 
gated  Jan.  11.  1800.  stipulates  that  the  churh 
shall  rcinuin  iu  the  possession  of  all  the  proper- 
ty not  yet  disposed  of,  and  diidl  have  in  mm 
the  right  of  acquiring  property  of  any  kinA- 
Tho  organization  of  public  instruction  dito 
from  the  year  1845.    At  the  head  of  rf** 
tional  affairs  is  a  royal  oonnoil  subdivided  intc 
6  sections,  viz. :  ])riniary  instruction,  pliilw*" 
phy,  ecclesiastical  sciences,  jurisprudeijce,m<«i- 
icai  science,  and  administration  of  pablic  in- 
struction.   In  1852  there  were  17.009  yrmarj 
schools  for  boys,  and  5,021  for  girls.  The  Dim- 
ber  of  pupils  was  abont  500,000.  Th«i«i« 
fewer  than  2.000,000  individuals  who  were a^J<' 
to  read,  and  scarcely  1,200,000  knew  how  w 
read  and  to  write.   Since  then  the  goTeramw^ 
has  made  laudable  efforts  to  improve  pdw 
instruction,  and  the  hicher  institutions  of 
ing  have  been  the  object  of  special  «>licils* 
There  are  77*  Latin  schools  and  8  loyal  gym- 
nasia to  pre]iare  younp  men  for  the  seminnriBJi 
56  in  number,  or  for  the  universiti^  of  whia 
there  are  10,  vit:  Madrid,  Barcelona,  Gran*- 
da.  Oviedo.  Salamanca,  Seville,  SantiigO) 
lencia,  Yallodolid,  and  Saragossa.  Spedtlt^ 
sfemotion  is  provided  for  by  a  school  of  CBp* 
neering.  12  commercial  schools,  a  collo?e  fpf 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  a  .scho<d  for  the 
a  higher  veterinary  school  at  Madrid,  wift 
branch  establishments  at  Ckwdova  I 

Spain  has  many  literaiy  todv^i^ 
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IOI19  of  them  can  compare  with  similar  so> 
*.iedes  in  tnoet  other  European  (xmntrlM.  The 
>est  known  among  them  are  the  academy  of 

4clence3  at  Seville  ;  the  academy  of  plastic  arts 
at  Madrid ;  the  academies  of  arts  at  Seville, 
Otedix,'  Valencia,  Saragossa,  and  Palma;  the 
academy  of  history  at  M;i(lri<1 ;  .md  the  acad- 
emy of  geography  at  Yailaiiulid.    Of  public 
llbmries  there  are  the  royal  library  and  6  oth- 
orsi  at  Madrid,  one  in  the  Escurial.  2  at  Valen- 
cia, 2  at  Sarogussa,  and  oue  at  Toledo,  beside 
those  belonging  to  the  difibrent  oniTwaities. 
— -The  ^ovt-rnmciit  of  Spain,  which  has  un- 
dergo uo  a  great  many  changes  since  1812,  is 
a  constitutional  monarchy,  hereditary  in  the 
inale  end  female  line.   The  king  (ortiie  qneen) 
is  possessed  of  tlie  cxecntivo  power  and  of  ;J1 
the  right^i  of  sovereignty;  he  exercises  the  ju- 
dicial power  through  jadgea,  and  shares  the 
right  of  lo}xl-il:iti()a  with  the  cortes.    The  latter 
consist  of  two  chambers,  the  senate  and  the 
oongren.    The  number  nf  members  of  emi- 
gres is  fixed  by  a  law  of  1852  at  271,  who 
most  be  30  years  old,  must  pay  $150  taxes, 
and  be  reridents  of  the  district ;  they  are  cho- 
sen by  the  150  highest  tax  payers  of  the  distrii  t. 
The  senate  consists  partly  of  hereditary-  gran- 
dees, who  must  have  at  least  an  annual  income 
of  $12,000  from  their  landed  property,  partly  of 
the  hij;!ieat  ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  and  partly 
of  lite  members  appointed  l)y  the  crown.  The 
miaMiy  eowM  at  present  (1861)  of  7  de- 
partments, viz. :  of  foreign  atTairs  (fnUnhi),  of 
justice  igracia  y  justieia)^  of  hnauces  {hacun- 
da\  isit  the  faitenor  (^oivmadM),  of  eommeroe, 
instrnction,  an'l  paMi(i  works  {  foniento  y  in- 
ttruecion),  of  war  and  tlie  colonies  ((jucrra  y 
nUmmar)^  end  of  the  ua>7^  (marina)  \  beside 
whom  there  are  6  under  secretaries,  or  general 
directors.    The  council  of  state,  since  its  re- 
cent reorganization  by  the  cortes,  sanctioned 
by  a  royal  degree  of  Sept.  1,  1860,  consists  of 
the  miiii-iters  of  the  crown,  a  president,  and  32 
councillors.    At  the  head  of  each  of  the  old 
proTinces  of  New  Castile,  Old  Castile,  Catalonia, 
Aragon.  Valencia.  Mureia,  Xavarre,  Andalu-ia, 
Granada,  Esiremadura,  and  Galicia,  of  the  Ba- 
leario  Islands,  and  of  the  oolonies  of  Onba  (He. 
vana).  Porto  Rico,  the  Philippine  islands  (Mani- 
la), the  Canaries,  and  St.  Domingo,  is  a  captain- 
general  (formerly  a  viceroy).   In  1883  Spain, 
including  the  lialearic  and  Can  :ry  islands,  was 
divided  (after  the  model  of  the  Freurh  (h'/>ar(e- 
vunU)  into  49  provinces,  each  of  which  is  un- 
der the  administration  of  a  delegado  del  fo- 
mftito^  and  as  to  policy  under  a  gtfe  politic. 
The  provinces  are  subdivided  into  districts 
(partido*).    The  oommonitieB  (pwihlo»)  are 
administered  hyoloi  tiv.-  ninnicipalities  {ayunta- 
nUento9%  at  the  head  of  which  is  an  aUalde, 
The  Spanish  army  was  reorganised  on  Its  pres- 
ent ha^is  in  1844,  and  has  been  making  of  late 

Eoat  pro^rress  l>oth  in  numbers  and  efficiency, 
has  a  (lispro[K)rtionally  large  number  of  of- 
ficers, who  have  exeroiaed  a  prominent  intiu- 
esoe  in  ih»  dvil  wars  sod  political  contests  of 


the  country.  In  1861  the  army  counted  10 
ci4)tains  general  (a  dignity  corresponding  to 
the  field  marshal  of  other  European  armies), 

61  lieutenant-generals,  142  m^or-generals,  and 
875  brifiadier-generals.  The  general  stalf  con- 
sisted of  3  brigadiers,  9  colonds,  12  lieutenant' 
colonels,  25  majors,  60  captains,  and  4<>  lieu- 
tenants.  Thu  various  arms  were  as  follows  : 

Roval  haliKTilicrs   SoS 

lnruiitr\  : — l<i  re;;iu)cnts  of  the  liiu-  (i-iwli  tiavinR  1 
b.>tL'i[it)ii»  of  •»  <  otiifianii'»  1,  1  regiment  A70  of  (■<Mita 
(3  tfttttall<in?\,  'ja  tiattaliuris  of  cliavM  urs  men 
i>a<'hi,an>l  .^0  b-aiulioas  of  provincial  niilitia ;  to- 

K^'^^^T  iflym 

Cavalry : —4  rrgiment.-*  of  carbineers  4  of  riiinkv 
•iers.  <5  «f  lancers,  4  of  cha<i.M'iirn,  2  of  hu**ar*  (imcIi 
diviiiu<l  into4  ^qlla<lroas  of  520  im-n  each),  2  i^juaJ- 

rons  of  clmsiH  urs,  and  4  N^uadrona  

Artilli'ry r.  .-itnenti*  on  foot,  4  bri2a<l<«<  <rf  nyjr)!» 
artillery.  2  l  ri_"-i<l<-«(  of  mottnUiii  artillery.  1  1  t  i.-i.to 
of  niounti"!  artillery,  and  J)  brii-a<U  >  /f/f  <  <  u  foot. .  12,349 
Sngincers: — 1  ecncral  iriffK-ctur.  14  .fiii  i        3  regi- 
ments of  engineers  (of  2  ti.ittJiiinni  e-uch)   4,014 

Cn'tt^XukTmc^  (fjHiir'titi  cirt' \    l^Ml 

MMitla  on  the  C  anary  inlands  ( 1)  batiallotinof  Infantry. 

17  corop.it.i rs  ..f  afUllery)   7.^ 

Corps  of  carbia«cT8   ILTSi 

-  ^  •    SIS 


Tot.Hl   Saj.Tss 

There  is  a  school  of  infantry  cadets  at  Toledo, 
a  sebod  of  eavalry  cadets  (estabHahed  in  1861) 

at  Alcala  do  Henares,  a  speciiil  scliool  of  ar- 
tillerists, an  acaden^  of  engineers,  and  a  school 
of  the  general  staff  tSk  Madrid,  ud  •  general 
military  school  at  Toledo.  Spdn  has  125  for- 
tified places,  among  which  are  25  of  the  first 
order.  The  navy,  which  in  former  times  com- 
manded an  aeas,  has  only  very  recently  begun 
to  im])rove  again.  The  tleet  in  1861  consisted 
of  4ii  sailing  vessels,  viz. :  2  shius  of  the  line, 
84  guns;  8  frlgales,  having  eeui  fnm  S2  to 
42  guns;  4  corvettes.  16  to  86  guns;  8  brigs, 
12  to  18  guns;  1  brigantine,  6  guns;  28  ves- 
sels of  nnaller  rise;  snd  65  serew  and  29  pad- 
dle wheel  steam  vessels,  among  whicli  is  one 
screw  steamship  of  the  line,  with  lOU  guna. 
There  were  in  the  course  of  oonstmotkm  9 
ships  of  the  line  of  100  guns  each,  2  frigates 
of  40  each,  8  fri;»ates  of  51  each,  8  schooners, 
and  18  gun  boats.  There  were  beside  111  hhips 
for  the  defence  of  the  coast,  armed  in  propor- 
tion to  their  size,  and  24  armed  vessels  on  ,the 
Philippines.  There  were  connected  with  the 
navy  (hi  1681)  1,181  offieers  of  all  grsdes,  188 
p.iymasters,  03  mechanics,  12,976  seamen,  7.080 
mariners,  and  539  guards  of  the  arsenab. — The 
ifaianoes  of  Spain  daring  the  first  decades  of  the 
present  century  were  in  a  wretched  condition, 
and  the  state  was  several  times  on  the  brink  of 
bankruptcy.  Recently  a  considerable  improve-  ^ 
niont  has  taken  place,  and  the  budgets  have  sev> ' 
eral  times  shown  a  surplus  of  receipts.  Tlio  fol- 
lowing table  of  the  budgets  from  1 651  to  1861 
exhibits  the  finandsl  progress  of  the  eoontiy: 


Tn. 

(■fMeiir*.  1 

Tn. 

S7R.lSl.ft7ft 

1  s:.2 

M>.42.S.T:N 

ss.7.%7.7«9 

-  :.•.:.;<■.» 

61.fi74.'>72 

«o.4s.^.4.'^7 

s9,7««.6»0 

7JI..V.7.H1M 

TS,71«.1S« 

iseo 

»MM.4»1 

»i!«t  7,3(00 

IsV. 

7S.4:i4.<K4.') 
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SPAIN 


The  receipts  and  expenditures  in  detail  in  1861 
were  as  follows : 

DtraettaxM  ♦..fjl?!^.  $^mjMO 

iBdlreot  tUM.....   28,110,150 

Btempa,   

PnpertjruiddaMartlwitete  

8«plBS«r  a*  oofamUl  nodpti   <,»O^WS 

Ml   ••MBi.MO 

KxpEHDrnTM*. 

OeniTal  obliKaUons  of  tha  sUlo   $-'3s9:<;.'231 

Presitlorit  of  llio  ooaaeil  

Mini^trv  of  state   r.95.89T 

(Stat  i -tics   b'^fi'Jl 

Mlnl»tryofju.-iicc   10,1'M'2"'T 

"        war  jui.l  tlio  O'luiilos   li!i,441,r>Sl 

•»        tbciiavy   5,719.0S1 

"       tl»o  interior   4,3,VJ,M« 

•*      public  works   4,«fi,in 

•*      fiaiiMiw  ,  iiJMfM 

Total   |96,.'«o,r>07 

Tlie  special  budget  of  the  national  property 
and  extraordinary  works  and  expenditures  fur 
the  same  year  was  aa  follows: 

Beoefpts  from  tba  Mto  oTutioiial  propertj   flSiSiS^SBO 

Amount  of  rtdaemUa  tmmj  notot  

B«AiiMliagaf«aMdi«ltarniln»dt   Ijmjm 

TdM   |M^e,T» 

EXPENDm  RES, 

Coat  of  sale   ♦270,875 

AraortiiaUon   1,150,000 

**       the  navy   B,000,(M)0 

«       the  interior   1,5S«J,'450 

«       public  works   8,4:35,000 

"       flnnncM   SOUjOOO 

Subaidiea  fur  railrowia   ^BM^^ 

^mmrflwtiim  ir>-«— ^    IM^OOO 

ToUl   $21,916,643 

The  consolidated  debt  on  Nov.  1,  1858,  was 
$674,254,050.  The  floating  debt,  July  1, 18C0, 
was  $35,991,876,  and  on  July  1,  1861,  $83,- 
971.004.  According  to  the  Annuairc  de  V eco- 
nomic politique,  by  Block  and  Guillaumin 
(Paris,  1860),  the  debt  on  Jan.  1, 18ao»  was  as 
follows: 

B«wtDg.int«rMt  $fl0e,876,&01 

Hot  tewing  tntMMt   mjmfi» 

Total   tr.'r.,iir,.t;89 

— The  primitive  inhnhit.mts  of  Spain  were  the 
Iberians.  They  mingled  in  remote  antiquity 
with  the  Celt^,  who  had  immigrated  from 
France,  and  from  this  mixture  arose  the  Celti- 
berians.  About  1000  B.  0.  the  Phaenicians 
came  to  Spain,  took  po^$>sion  of  the  coast  on 
the  Mcditerrniionn.  in  tho  mofh-rn  province"  of 
Granada,  Marcia,  and  Valencia,  and  founded 
ieveral  colonies,  inclnding  Tarteesns,  the  hlbli- 
oal  Tarshish,  and  Gailes  (Cadiz).  They  were 
soon  followed  by  the  Greeks,  among  whose 
colonies  were  Emporira  (now  Ampurias,  on  the 
coast  of  Catalonia)  and  Sagnntuni  (Murviedro, 
on  the  coast  of  Vnlcnci.i).  After  the  first  Pu- 
nic war  the  CarthaL'inians  hotran  to  establish 
themselves  in  Spain,  and,  under  the  leadership 
of  llamilcar  and  Ilasdnibal,  subdued  a  number 
of  tribes  on  the  S.  and  £.  coasts.  Among  the 
cities  fonnded  by  them  was  New  Carthage  (now 
rarthatrcna),  whicli  soon  became  a  celebrated 
emporium.   Pressed  by  the  Oarthaginians,  the 


Greek  colooiM  of  Sagnntnin  and  Empohe 
plied  for  aid  to  the  Romans,  who  obtttsed  ftn 

Carthage  an  agreement  not  to  extend  it«  don 
ion  beyond  the  Iberus  (Ebro),  and  to  r«-j» : 
the  Independence  of  Sagnntmn.  The  siere  ix 
snbsequent  destruction  of  Saguntum  by  lUiit- 
hal  in  219  B.  C.  led  to  the  second  Punio  vi* 
which  w^as  mostly  carried  on  in  Spain,  and  f±:- 
many  vicissitudes  ended  in  206  with  the  t  til 
ex])nlsion  of  the  Carthaginians.    The  liomai 
now  undertook  the  subjugation  of  li;e  cnTpe 
peninsula,  but  did  not  fiiUy  sncceed  until  s.1<r 
a  war  of  about  2no  years,  in  which  the  eijkc.- 
of  the  Lusitauian  Viriathus,  the  heroic  re&istua 
and  final  downlhll  of  Nomantia  (188).  sad  tk 
temporary  independciico  of  a  part  of  the  ccr.- 
ti^  under  the  gallant  fciertorioa  (84  to  73 1  f  - 
brilliant  episodes,  fa  19  B.  O.       ^uhjtc. : 
of  all  Spain,  with  the  excof'tlon  of  the  B.iso 
was  completed.    The  country  was  niade  a  }l> 
man  province,  and  became  so  thoroughly  H> 
manizted  that  it  was  one  of  the  principal 
of  Roman  civilization  and  literature.  C?,r- 
tiauity  was  early  introduced,  and  in  the  time  c: 
Constantane  the  Christianization  of  the  eniLt 
country  a\  ,is  completed.    The  dis^olafion 
the  Koman  empire  called  several  German  trilKi 
to  Spain,  who  enconntered  bnt  fteble  RMt- 
ance.    Tlie  Suevi  founded  an  empire  in  tie  5" 
W.  part,  in  the  province  of  Gallfccia  (Galim); 
the  AJanl  occupied  Lnsitania  (Portugal);  sei 
the  Vandals  settled  in  the  sonthern  jirox  inoe  d 
Ba3tica.  which  was  called  after  them  Vandalc-ii 
(now  Andalusia).    The  Romans  called  to  th&i 
aid  the  Visigoths,  who  had  a  powerftd  fmpr* 
in  S.  "W.  France,  already  extending  aero<«  the 
Pyr6n6es,  as  far  as  the  Ebro.    King  Walla 
of  the  Visigoths  in  A.  D.  418  destroyed  tlje 
empire  of  tlie  Silinp.  a  trifie  of  the  Vandal*,  is 
S.  Spain,  ahd  so  reduced  the  power  of  the 
Alani  that  they  ftsed  with  theVand8b.  vte 
in  their  tnrn  in  429  left  under  GcDseric  for 
N.  Africa,  where  they  founded  a  great  as- 
pire. The  Visigoths  soon'subdned  tbs  fA* 
of  Spain  with  the  exception  of  the  It 
which  remained  in  the  possession  of  theSoed 
until  585,  when  their  empire  was  destroyed  bj 
the  Visigothic  King  Leovigild.    One  of  th* 
greatest  kings  of  the  Visigotlis  wn«  EnrtMrfiO 
in  471  put  an  end  to  the  dornini<  n  «t  ihe  Ro- 
mans,  and  gave  to  Spain  the  first  writton  laws. 
Under  Rccared  T.  the  Visigoths,  whu  until  then 
had  been  Ariana,  adoj.ted  the  Catholic 
(586),  a  step  which  greatly  findHtated  the  thor- 
ough coalescence  of  the  Gothic,  the  Lotin.  m 
the  native  Spanish  elements  of  the  popiilitio^ 
into  one  Spanish  nationality,  with  a  peneril 
prevalence  of  the  Latin  elcnDent  Tlie  for;-?.- 
tiition  of  the  Visigoths  was  an  elective  moB- 
arehy,  which,  as  in  other  eountric;'.  prowdtil 
Ije  a  prolifio  source  of  violence,  ftjoi^is^^inatip"' 
and  civil  war.  and  finally  led  to  tho  ilc«tnioWt 
of  the  empire.  The  family  of  Alaric.  v,  l  ir.^ 
been  dissatisfied  at  a  new  deetion.  rallt«i  tbe 
Arnh'',  who  had  an  en'.pire  on  tlie  X.  ^"■^'j,^ 
Africa  (in  Mauritania,  w  hence  they  w  tn-' 
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IkCoors),  into  Spain,  and  King  Roderic  fell  in  tho 
trreat  batdo  nt  Xor^a  dn  la  Froatora,  wluoli 
Uisted  7  dnYd  (July  19  to  SA,  711).  TIm  Arabi. 
lakns,  under  the  loaderahipof  Tarik,  Abnzaro,  and 
Musa,  completed  within  5  year*  the  aabjaga- 
tlon  of  the  coantry,  with  tlie  exoeptSon  m  uie 
luoiintainous  districts  Asturia,  CuntaLria  (E.  of 
l.ho  prcct?dinp).  and  Navarre,  where  a  GoUiio 
prince,  Polaffius  (Spanish,  Pelayo),  wm  eleot* 
«d.  kiiitr,  and  maintained  himself  successfully 
against  the  inrasiun  of  the  Arabs.    The  con- 
qaereil  part  of  Spain  became  at  first  a  prov- 
inee  of  tho  c&lipbate  of  Bagdad,  bat  in  756 
an  independent  S[>;inish  caliphate  was  estab- 
U«li&d  hy  Abderraliman  L  at  Cordova,  which 
attained  a  hiah  degree  of  prosperi^  un  lor  A}»- 
derrabman  Ilf.  and  hh  son  Ilakem  II.  (dk-d 
1^76).     A^jriciiliuro,  commerce,  scienc«^  und 
art  were  all  in  a  floarisliini;  couditiun,  and  tiia 
literary  insttitntions  of  the  S|iatii>!i  Moh  imme- 
dans  were  so  c«lebrated  that  ihey  ncrc  fre- 
qaented  by  Ohristian  students  from  all  oonn- 
lrit«s  of  Etirape.    With  tho  deposition  of  Ila- 
»heia  ill.  (  loU),  the  decay  vi  tiie  oalinhate 
oonnmcnc  <1.  and  soon  even  tho  name  diaap* 
pcarc  l.    The  furuier  provinces  became  inde- 
pendent kin:;dL»in*,  of  which  there  were  more 
tbaii  90,  tlio  n)o.>t  important  being  those  of 
Sar  t_-        Toledo,  Valencia,  Seville,  Cordova, 
and  Liraii.ida.   The  langua^  and  the  cnstoms 
of  tho  Mi>ort  became  generally  predominant; 
tho  Christians  were  deprived  of  tlieir  political 
right*,  yet  retained  the  free  exercise  of  their 
Twigion.    The  little  Chri-ri.i:i  kingdom,  wUdi 
maintained  itself  opdor  Fchigia-;  in  ilio  mnnn- 
tainous  districts  of  N.  W.  Spain,  was  at  first 
limited  to  Oviedo,  and  therefore  called  the 
kininlora  of  Oviedo.    Tlio  second  sncccfsnor  of 
Felagius,  Alfonso  I.,  the  Catholic,  conqnered 
QdUda,  with  a  part  of  Leon  and  Castile,  and 
assumed  tho  title  of  kin_'  of  A'*turi;i>.  The 
whole  of  Leon  was  conquered  by  Aii'onso  IIL, 
the  Great  (abdtoated  910),  who^  son  Ordofio 
n.  transferred  hi.s  residence  to  t?io  city  of  Loon, 
and  called  hia  douinion  the  kingdom  of  Leon. 
H*  S.  Spain  was  oonqnered  by  Oharlemairoa, 
and  out  of  t!ii=i  •*  Manvi  Hi-t»;ini<\V  ar.«-e  in 
theooorseof  time  tho  kingdoms  of  Navarre  and 
Oatalonia.  Near  the  sonroes  of  the  Ebro  and 
the  Pisuerrn  arose  even  c:irli(.r  the  kincrdom 
of  Casliie,  at  first  a  small  republic,  consisting 
of  some  forts  and  a  few  towns.  Ifit  was  ever 
fully  stjhdued  by  the  Monrs,  it  recove  red  its 
iadepeodenoe  very  soon,  for  aa  early  as  751) 
thero  appears  a  connt  of  Oastale.  Its  territory 
was  5o<ja  enlarired,  and  for  some  time  the 
prince  became  vassals  of  the  kings  of  Astarias^ 
bat  in  961  they  recovered  their  independence. 
They  s-xin  a-^stiraed  the  title  of  king,  and  in 
1037.  alter  tho  death  of  tho  la^^t  king  of  Leon, 
Ferdinand  I.,  the  Great,  nnited  the  kingdom 
of  Leoa  nith  Oa>tjle,  which  was  henceforth 
the  ittost  powerful  Spanish  state.  Arigon,  Ga- 
licia,  Portugal,  Murcia,  and  other  states  owed 
theiroridn  to  the  prevailing  cnstom  of  dividing 
a  kingdom  among  the  sons  of  a  deoeaacd  man- 
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arch.  Thongh  frequently  warrinfr  against  each 
other,  the  Christian  kings  steadily  repressed 
the  power  of  the  Ifoon,  who  by  their  inereas- 

ing  refinement  had  become  unwarlike.  It  waa 
in  vain  that  they  called  the  Almoravklea,  and 
later  the  Afanohadea,  from  Moroeoo  to  tlieir  aid ; 

tho  result  of  temporary  snccesse**  wn-  s«>on  lost 
again;  and  after  the  great  victory  which  the 
nnited  Christian  princes,  under  the  leadership 
of  Alfonso  IX.  of  Castile,  gained  over  the  Al- 
mohades  at  Tolosa  in  the  Sierra  Morena.  only 
the  two  kingdoms  of  Cordova  and  Granada  re- 
mained  to  the  Moors,  and  even  they  soon  after 
had  to  recognize  the  sovereignty  of  CofitUe. 
Among  the  Christian  states  or  Spain,  Aragon 
and  (krtilo  became  the  most  powerful,  and  in 
tho  rr.iirse  of  time  ah^orbed  all  tho  others. 
Ara^:  ai.  which  in  1131  fell  by  inheritance  to 
tho  counts  of  Catalonia,  extended  itaelf  espe- 
cially on  the  E,  coast.   P'><!ro  L  oonqnered  the 
principality  of  Hnesca;  Aitonso  I.  (in  1115) 
6aragos.<^  which  he  made  his  capital;  Alfonso 
Ti.  and  iVdro  the  Catholic  likewise  enlarged 
tho  empire ;  James  L,  Uie  Conqueror,  seized 
the  island  of  M{\jorca  in  1220,  and  wrested  from 
the  Moors  the  kincrdom  of  Valencia;  P<.<lr«>  III, 
occupied  Sicily  in  12*>2.  :ind  expelled  the  Moors 
from  the  Balearic  and  Pityusan  islands;  and 
Alfonso  V.  nnited  Naples  with  his  kintrdom. 
liuU  while  enlarging  its  territory,  Aragou  suf- 
fered at  home  almost  continually  from  dvil 
broils  and  plots,  from  contests  octween  tho 
grandees  and  the  kings,  and  from  i^ppressioa 
of  the  people  l>y  t.axe.-!.    It  was,  however,  the 
first  rhri-.tian  state  in  which  the  third  oc^tate 
obtained  a  legal  position.   The  cortes,  consist- 
ing of  representatives  of  the  higher  and  lower 
nobility,  of  the  clcnry.  and  of  the  towns,  re- 
ceived more  extensive  privileges,  and  the  king 
eonid  not  act  in  important  matters  witboat  ibear 
cnn-=cnt.  T<>  prevent  future  encronchmcnt.^  np- 
on  the  constitution,  the  snpr^e  judge,  called 
putMa,  was  clothed  with  the  antoority  to 
decide  finally  in  all  diflBculticf^  nrisin«r  between 
the  king  and  the  oort^;  and  under  Alfonso 
Y.  a416-'58)  It  was  provided  that  the  ju$tu 
ciij  Could  h<}  appoint<<l  only  witli  the  con- 
sent of  the  cortes.   When  the  C:dalonian  line 
of  princes  became  exdoot,  the  oortes  In  1419 
ckcted  Ferdinand,  infante  <>f  C.^-tile.  tlu  ir  kliiir, 
whose  desoeodauts  ruled  over  Aragon  imtil 
tbe  end  of  the  16th  centnry,  when  the  mar- 
riage of  Ferdinand  V.,  the  Catholic,  of  Arai^on, 
witli  Isabella  of  Castile,  oansoUdated  all  Chria- 
tian  Spain  into  one  kingdom.  Among  the  more 
j  r Mmin.  nt  kiiiL'^  v(  C:istilo  are  Ferdinand  III. 
(1217-52),  who  by  SQOces^ial  wars  against  the 
Moors  annexed  Cordova,  Seville,  and  Ctedis  to 
his  dominions:  his  son  Alfonso  X.,  tht^- 
(1252-'S4),  a  patron  of  science  and  art,  and 
him<(elf  a  great  sobolar,  bnt  a  weak  mier,  under 
whom  the  Moors  made  new  conquests  in  tho 
southern  part  of  the  country,  and  who  while  as- 
pirimr  to  the  imperial  crown  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire lost  that  of  Sj  ain  ;  and  Alfonso  XI.  (132^ 
'50j,  who  destroyed  for  ever  the  powo*  of  the 
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rights  and  attained  lea*?  prosperity  tlian  in  Ara- 
gon,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  privileges 
and  the  power  of  the  clergy  and  the  nobilitjf 
which  included  the  8  orders  of  the  knights 
of  Calatrava,  Oompostela,  and  Alcantara,  were 
more  ezteDnve.  In  the  16th  oentury,  daring 
the  reign  of  minor  princes,  the  clergy  and  nobil- 
ity usurped  so  much  of  the  royal  prerogatives, 
that  when  Isabella  (1474-1504;  ascended  the 
<hraiM»  royalty  was  almost  poverl^s.  The 
inerriage  of  Ferdinand  of  Aratjon  and  Jyabella 
of  Oastile  did  not  lead  at  yuce  to  an  entire 
coalescence  of  the  two  kingdoms,  for  they  re- 
tained the  separate  administration  of  their  re- 
spective native  dominions.  Bat  in  concert  with 
th«b  great  minister,  OarHbul  Xfanenea,  they 
pursued  harmoniouHly  the  nim  of  fusirifj  all  the 
States  of  Spain,  which  still  diti'ered  in  religion, 
oustoms,  and  laws,  into  an  eedeidaatieal  and 
political  unity,  and  to  strengthen  the  power  of 
royalty  at  tlie  cxj)en8c  of  the  clergy,  the  aris- 
tocracy, and  the  towns.  To  this  end  Ferdi- 
nand united  the  dignity  of  grand  master  of  the 
n  Ca^tilian  orders  of  kniplits  for  ever  with  the 
bpauish  crown,  solicited  and  obtained  from  the 
pope  the  right  of  nominating  all  bishops,  ex- 
pelled n\\  the  Moors  and  Jews  from  the  Spanish 
soil,  and  reorganized  the  inquisition,  which  in 
the  hands  of  the  Spanish  monarehs  beeame  so 

Ewerful  an  instrument,  not  only  for  sujipress- 
f  all  secession  from  the  ecclesiastical  unity, 
bat  also  for  breaking  the  power  of  dangerous 
noblemen  and  bishops.  (See  Inquisition.) 
The  subjugation  of  the  kingdom  of  Granada, 
the  \ast  Moorish  possession  in  Spain  (1491-'2), 
com|)li  ted  the  politioal  consolidation  of  the 
kinirdom  ;  while  the  conquest  of  Naples  by 
Gousalvo  de  Cordova,  aud  still  more  the  dis- 
oorery  of  America  hj  Oolnmbos,  and  the  sub- 
aequent  oc<'apation  of  large  portions  of  Xorth, 
Oautral,  and  Booth  America  by  Spanish  gen- 
erals, soon  raised  the  new  kingdom  of  Spdn  to 
a  front  rank  among  the  powers  of  the  earth. 
The  expeditions  to  America  led,  however,  to  a 
neglect  of  the  native  soil,  and  the  expulsion  of 
the  industrious  Jews  and  Moors  proved  to  the 
flourishing  industry  of  Spain  a  fatal  blow,  from 
which  the  country  has  but  recently  bc-^'un  to 
recover.  Ferdinand  was  succeeded  in  1516  by 
his  grandson  C'liarhs  I.  (1'harl.  s  \.  <>(  Ger- 
many), who  permanently  united  Ca.stiie  and 
Aragon,  inherited  fWnn  his  paternal  grand- 
fatlier  the  Netherlands,  was  elected  emperor 
of  Gennauy,  and  conquered  Milan.  At  the 
beginning  of  his  r«^  serioos  insnrrectiona 
broke  out  in  Valencia  and  Castile,  where  the 
people  demanded  a  more  liberal  constitution ; 
out  they  were  soon  quelled,  aud  resulted  in 
the  abolition  of  the  principal  lights  of  the 
towns,  the  restriction  of  the  powers  of  the 
cortcs,  and  a  stronger  attadiuient  ot  the  clergy 
and  nobility  to  the  crown.  The  conquest  of 
Mexico  by  Cortes,  and  of  Peru  and  Chili  by 
rizarro  and  Almagro,  poured  immense  riches 
into  the  rojal  treasoix;  bvt  the  wan  of 


Oharles  agdnst  Francis  L  of  Wtwrnm^  vpha 

the  Protestants  of  Germany,  agrainst  the  pnnyii 
of  Ghent  in  the  Netherlimda,  against  Fipi 
Olonent  YII.  in  Italj,  and  agadnet  Tnnis  ai^ 

Algiers,  exhausted  the  revenues  of  the 
try,  burdened  the  people  with  enormoos  t&xak 
and  reqnired  the  contraetlBg  of  a  beavy  dck. 

Undertheielgnof  his  son  Philip  II.  (155^"Sf 
the  yast  monarchy  began  to  decay.  Philip  c<x- 
quered  Portugal,  whiui  firom  15iBl  to 
mainod  united  with  I^NUn ;  but  this  conqoeil.  it- 
gether  with  the  war  against  the  revolte'l  N#^*ii- 
erlauds,  the  unfortunate  naval  strupK^^  a^rtja?: 
England,  in  which  the  ^inTincible  aniiads' 
destroyed  and  Cadiz  captured  by  the  Enplii^ 
and  the  extravagance  displayed  in  the  boildaf 
of  tlie  Escnrial,  exhanated  tiie  atrength  of  tb 
country.  The  despotic  measures  adopted  by  li- 
inquisition  for  crushing  out  Proteef  ntim  sad 
the  concesled  remnanta  of  Hie  Moom  and  Jm 
and  by  the  king  for  destroying  still  raore  tija- 
ouphly  the  ancient  prixileges  of  the  p€<»fl» 
hiid  in  great  part  the  desired  effect,  but  Atsu 
completed  the  ruin  of  Spunish  commerce,  ago- 
culture.  !ind  industry.  Literature  and  art,  hoir- 
ever,  continued  in  a  flourishing  conditioD.  mii 
the  Spanish  language  and  fashions  contrtilki 
the  courts  of  Europe.   The  imbecile  and 
ical  Philip  111.  (15U8-1621)  left  the  rein*  d 
gorenunent  to  his  fiivorite,  Ooont  Lerma.  wbs 
squandered  the  revenues  of  the  stato.  and  dn  f 
the  last  of  tiiu  Moriso<^  some  GOO.ooo  in  ooo- 
ber,  out  of  Spain.  Under  Philip  1  \  .  ( 1 62 
Portugal  recovered  its  independenoe ;  Catalo- 
nia was  devastated  for  10  years  by  a  ci\  il  w  - 
the  Dutch  infested  the  Spanish  posse^-ii  iK  <i. 
America,  especially  Pern;  Sfleda  were  destroy* 
ed  by  {rales,  diseases,  and  the  enemy ;  the  Pru- 
estaut  Netherlands  were  abandoned  for  ever 
(1684);  insurrections  broke  ont  in  Naples  and 
Sicily;  and  tlie  enmity  between  Olivare/.  ll 
Spanish  minister,  and  Kichelieu,  involved  Spain 
in  a  war  with  France,  by  which  the  foam 
lost  lioussillon.  Still  moreonfortunnte  was  tit 
reign  of  Charles  11.  (1665-1700),  nnder  T^  bim 
another  disastrous  war  was  waged  agaia^t 
France,  and  the  population  of  Spain  decreased 
to  8,000.000.  The  death  of  Charies.  with  w! 
the  Spani.sh  house  of  llapsburg  became  e3tlii. 
occasioFK'tl  a  war  for  the  succession  to  th# 
Spanish  throne,  which  boUi  the  brothers-in- 
law  of  Charles,  Louis  XIY.  of  Franco  and  Leo* 
pold  L  of  Ansfaria,  tried  to  secure  for  a  priaet 
of  their  respective  families.    Charles,  in  ase^ 
ond  wULappoiuted  Philip  of  Amou,  gnndaoa 
of  Lonis  xtV.,  sole  heir  of  all  the  Spanidi  moa- 
archy;  but  Germany,  England,  and  Holkihi 
contested  the  validity  of  the  will,  and  for  IS 
years  resisted  the  claim  of  Philip  to  the  S^aa- 
hb.  tluone.    The  generals  of  the  allies,  PrOM 
Eugene  and  the  duko  of  Marlboroupb,  won 
several  signal  victories;  yet  Philip  tinally  main- 
tained hinis4.1f  on  the  throne,  althou^l  n  ;  ^> 
peace  of  Utrecht  (1713)  he  was  oVdiged  to  cole 
Naples,  Sardinia,  Parma,  Milan,  and  the  rest  of 
the  XTetherlanda  to  Austria,  SloQf  to  Saioj,  aal 
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31  fTtraltAT  and  Minorca  to  England.    Under  his 
-^i^B  AragOD,  Yakpcia,  and  Catalonia  lost  the 
t  ct  thair  ooiMtitntioaal  rights.   The  great 
i.tinAirs  of  the  state  were  managed  bj  the  queen, 
bllLzabeth  Famese,  and  her  minister,  Gardinal 
AJ.beronL    In  Itair,  Naples  was  regained  for 
tlxe  infante  Carlos  in  1 7^>o.  and  Paruia  for  the 
LEifante  Philip  in  174t^.    Philip's  son  Ferdi- 
ciiaAd  VI.  (174H-'59)  was  disabled  by  melan- 
ctioly  from  taking  any  active  part  in  ihe  gov- 
erament.     He  was  succeeded  by  his  step- 
brother Charltjj*  111.  {l76d-'8^,  previously 
^^■ff  of  Naples,  an  enlightened  prmce,  with 
wic      retzn  a  better  era  be^'an  to  dawn.  Hav- 
B,:^uvd  the  Buurbunic  lauiiiy  compact  wtlh 
K ranee  in  1761,  be  waa  involTediii  tho  fVeooh* 
Kngl  i-h  war.  in  which,  as  well  as  in  an  erpedi- 
t,too  a|[^am:»t  Morocco  and  Algiers  in  ITIo,  auU 
Sta,  ilM  «I|Mnttve  siege  of  Gibraltar  daring  ft 
Beoond  war  with  England,  the  Spanish  arms 
were  not  saccesaful ;  but  the  iutemal  prosperi- 
ty  of  the  country  was  greatly  promoted  bj  the 
wts«  a<lf;r:T;i-tration  of  the  kiu^r.  who  waa  as- 
sisted by  a  number  of  enlightened  statesmen^ 
as  AjMida,  CanijionuHieatOiaTidez,  and  Florida 
Blanca;  atfri  i  Uure,  commerce,  and  trade  be- 
g»a  to  revive ;  and  the  population  during  his 
w^S^  showed  a  conadarable  inoroMB.  The 
power  of  tlie  inqaisition  was  greatly  restricted, 
tii«  Jesuits  expelled  from  all  tlie  Spanish  do- 
nunion-i  t  ITOT  ),  and  the  bounihiries  of  the  em- 
pire enlart;e<l  by  the  addition  of  Miiinroa.  Lou- 
i&iAoa,  and  Florida.   lie  was  followed  l>v  his 
BOB  OharlM  lY.  who  at  fir>t  eon- 

tinned  tn  pnr?no  tlie  reformatory  policy  of  his 
fii&ber,  but  aft«»r  17u2  gave  hiuiaelf  up  to  the 
pernicious  influence  of  Manuel  Godoy,  duke  of 
Alcudia.    At  first  Spain  joirj.  1  the  iilliance 
against  the  French  republic,  but  wan  soon  com- 
pelled to  conclude  the  ingloriona  peaoe  of  Basel 
(1795),  by  which  St.  Domiotro  wa>  ceded  to 
France.  In  1 796  Godoy  entered  with  France  into 
tlM  offensive  and  defensive  league  of  Saa 
f  >ii5o  (for  which  he  re<  <  ived  tlie  title  of prince 
of  the  peace''),  and  declared  war  againat  Eng- 
land. In  1797  the  Bpanbdi  fleet  was  defeated 
near  Cape  St.  Vinrt-nt.  Minorcii  and  Trinidad 
occupied  by  the  English,  and  all  the  ports  of 
'  Spiiii  blockaded.  Spdun  anfl^ered  ao  mooh  from 
this  war.  and  the  lluuncial  embarra-^nient  of  the 
coo&try  became  eo  great,  that  Godoy  resigned 
Ilia  pod^oik  as  prime  minister,  althoit^  he  re- 
tained in  fact  a  controlling  intliKnco  in  state 
affairs.   In  1801  Spain  oommeuccd,  at  the  in- 
etigatioa  of  France,  a  war  agidnat  Portugal,  the 
ally  uf  England,  which  was  terminated  in  1802 
by  the  peace  of  Bad^io^,  and  resulted  in  the  cea- 
don  of  Olivenza  by  Portugal  to  Spain.  In  IdOt 
the  peace  of  Amiens  wa-^  concluded,  by  which 
Spun  ceded  Trinidad  to  England,  Parma  to  the 
Cisalpine  republic,  and  Louisiana  to  Franoe^ 
while  the  prince  of  Parma,  a  de^.  endant  of  tlio 
rural  houjte  of  Spain,  was  made  king  of  Etra* 
ria.  On  the  reopening  of  the  war  between 
France  and  England  in  I       France  demanded, 
in  ioooidance  with  the  league  of  iianlldetbaio^ 


the  assistance  of  Spain,  which,  desirous  of  pre- 
serving a  neutral  position,  agreed  to  pay  to 
France  a  monthly  subsidy  of  4,000,000  piasters. 
The  capture  of  several  Spanish  vessels  by  the 
English  compelled  Spain  to  declare  war  againat 
Enghmd,  Deo.  12,  1804.  The  fortune  of  war 
was  once  more  against  Spiun,  and  at  Trafalgar, 
Oct.  21,  lb05,  the  combined  French  and  Spanish 
fleets  suffered  a  total  defeat,  and  Spain  alone 
lost  12  ships  of  the  line.  The  misery  which 
these  unfortunate  wars  brought  upon  Spain  led 
to  the  formation  of  a  powerful  opposition  to 
Godoy,  who  in  his  turn,  alarmed  by  the  in- 
creasing dependence  of  Spain  upon  France, 
made  some  feeble  and  fruitless  efforts  to  eztri- 
eate  his  country  from  the  dliaace.  The  rm> 
ce««  of  Napoleon  in  the  war  against  Pm«^i8 
thwariod  the^e  etTurU^ ;  ho  demanded  and  ub- 
tuned  from  Spain  two  auxiliary  aramai  one  of 
which.  ron-.isting  of  16,000  men,  was  ficut  to 
Denmark,  the  other  to  Tuseany.  8{)ain  had 
also  to  submit  to  the  dtagtacefn}  treaty  of  Fon- 
taineblean,  in  consequence  of  whieh  French 
troops  were  marched  into  the  country.  The 
growing  opposition  to  Gtodoy,  in  which  now 
the  prince  of  Asturias  himself  took  an  a*  five 
part,  led  to  an  eatrangement  between  the  king 
and  the  t>nnce.  A  pum  of  Ck>doy  to  flee  with 
the  royal  family  to  Mexico  was  frustrated  by 
an  insurrection  of  the  people,  which  compelled 
the  king  to  abdicate  in  favor  of  tlie  prince  of 
Asturias  (Mareli  19.  1>^08),  who  ascended  the 
throne  as  Ferdinand  Vii.  Soon  after,  how- 
ever, in  a  letter  to  Napoleon,  he  represented 
his  resignation  eompnlsorj,  and  revoked  it. 
Both  father  and  »oa  courted  the  patronage  of 
Napoleon,  who.  accepting  the  office  of  aniter,, 
invited  them  to  ly  >r!T!, .  and  there  extorted 
from  both,  as  well  trum  the  infantes  Don 
Carlos  and  Don  Antonio,  a  resignatl<Ni  of  Uimt 
claims  to  tlie  Spanish  throne.  N'apideon  then 
called  a  junta  of  150  Spanish  and  American 
delefratea  for  the  purpoee  of  Ibming  a  new 
constitution,  and  on  Jnne  f\  l^'i'^.  declare^  'li:' 
brother  J  oseph  king  of  Spain  and  of  India.  1  he 
new  eonatitQtion  waa  adapted  and  awoni  to  Iff 
the  V\n^  and  tlie  delegates.  July  6.  On  .Ttily  9 
Joseph  departed  for  Spain,  where  inaorrectiona 
had  already  broken  oot  in  Navarre.  Anwoo, 
E  tr  -niadura,  Castile,  l.eon.  and  Ci.nru  i.i.  Eng- 
land, on  July  4.  made  peace  with  "  the  Spaniah 
;>eople,'*  recognized  Ferdinand  Vlt.  aa  Mag  of 
bpain,  and  vigoroii>ly  supported  the  iu-<urree- 
tioQ  of  the  Spaniards,  which  waa  under  the 
direotion  of  a  central  Jnnta,  Mttinf  first  at  Aran- 
jnez  and  lati  r  at  Seville,  The  junta,  at  the 
head  of  which  waa  the  axed  exnntniater  Bianoai 
called  into  the  field  half  a  miUkNi  of  oomba* 
tantjs  under  I'al.-kf -x.  t\-is;at\o«.  Koin:in:k  Ral- 
lestcros,  and  other  national  leader^  who  were 
snppi>rted  by  English  armies  under  Moore» 
Raial,  Wellington,  Here.stord.  and  other*,  A 
tierce  gtiorilla  warfar\>  wa^  waged  iJiroughoat 
the  fonntrr ;  Sarag\>s$a,  iTorona.  Cadi*,  Tarra' 
ptna,  anil  \  aleneia  wor*  hon»icall.v  *loientb>L 
until  Ittii  the  war  was  oairied  on  with  facyinf 
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into  the  hands  of  the  French,  who  were  com- 
manded by  Sucbet,  Sonlt,  M&g«^na,  Marmont, 
K«J,  liaodoiiAld,  kh\  other  generals,  and  the 
Spanish  patriot*  and  the  English  maintiiincd 
themseives  onlir  ia  the  western  proriuoes  and 
in  Portoga].   But  the  fkQine  or  Napoleon  in 
Russia  was  soon  followed  by  a  rot r.  at  of  tho 
French  from  Spain.  Sonlt  with  80,(M>0  irench 
troops  was  recalled ;  the  brilliant  rictory  of 
Wellington  at  Vittoria  (June  21, 1818)  forced 
tht*  Froiioh  army  to  fall  back  to  the  otlicr  side 
of  the  r>r6n6eB.   Only  a  few  strong  i 'laces 
remained  in  their  poeseesion,  until  the  bloody 
virtory  fif  Wollinpton  nt  Tonloiiso  (April  10, 
1814)  and  the  capture  of  that  city  sncoessl'ully 
fertninated  the  Bpanish  ww  of  hidependence. 
The  patriotic  wnr  roldnrlled  tho  wish  for  a  lib- 
eral ooDBtitatioa,  Tho  cortcs,  which  on  J«l  2& 
1810,  had  fledfram  SoTflle  to  Cadiz,  oompletea 
the  new  constitution,  Maic!i  1^.  1S12.  The 
regency,  which  was  recognized  by  England  and 
Bussia,  at  once  took  the  oath  to  acknowledge  it. 
After  the  termination  of  the  war,  the  cort«s, 
whioli,  since  Jan.  1814,  had  assembled  in  Ma- 
drid, invited  Ferdinand  VII.,  who  had 'been  set 
free  by  Napoleon,  to  return  to  S[>iiiri  and  take  an 
ontli  to  tho  cotistitntion.    F<»nliiiftii<l  rcttimcd, 
but  went  to  Valeucia,  not  to  Madrid,  and  on 
May  4  deoiared  the  oonatitiitioii  null  and  v<Md. 
rio  ftnnoimced  at  the  snme  time  lii^  intention, 
not  to  restore  despotidm,  but  to  introdnoe  an- 
other oonstitDtioa  on  a  liberal  baria.  This 
promise  however  was  not  fulfilled;  tho  inqui- 
sition was  revivp<l,  do^^potism  wm  restored,  and 
most  of  the  reforms  introduced  under  Charles 
ni.  were  subsequently  atjnuUed.   Florida  was 
sold  for  15.000,000  to  the  United  Btates,  and 
the  attempt  to  reconquer  the  revolted  colonic 
hi  AmeHoa  was  a  mfMrable  fidlnre.  On  Jan. 
1,  1820,  a  militrtry  insnrrertion,  under  Ricc'  ^, 
broke  out  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  thu  c  ou- 
atitntionof  1819.  It  spread  with  great  rapidity; 
several  generals,  as  O'Doimell  and  Freyre,  who 
wore  sent  out  jfor  its  suppression,  Joined  the 
insnrroctionists ;  and  on  March  7  the  king  was 
compelled  to  proclaim  the  constitution  of 
1812,  and  to  convoke  the  cortes.    A  tiow  min- 
istry was  formed,  the  press  declared  iVee,  the 
Inqniaidon  al><>li>liod,  and  within  ft  fdw  days 
th<'  nevr  order  of  things  wan  n'-knowledircd 
tlirougliout  Spain.   The  suppression  of  a  part 
of  tiie  eonyenta  and  other  reeolntions  passed 
hy  llio  corto^.  wliirh  met  on  .Inly  1.  prov*^>kod 
the  formation  of  an  ai>oe>toUcal  junta,  which 
demanded  the  restoration  of  the  ahaolnte 

Sower  of  the  king,  of  tin-  convoiits.  jiiid  of  fcn- 
al  institutions,  Kvon  a  regency  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  apostolical  party  at  8eu  de  ifr- 
gel,  in  Cotalot»ia;  but  the  troops  of  the  govern- 
ment drove  the  rot'cn'  v  into  Fr.mce  in  N'nv. 
1822.  aad  di.>iper>*ed  iill  the  guerilla  bandr^  in 
tiie  northern  provinces  in  Feb.  18S3.  In  the 
menn  time  Fr.inoe,  at  the  congress  of  Vrmna 
(1822).  had  agreed  with  the  court*  of  eastern 
Europe  ui»oa  an  anned  intervention  in  8piin, 


The  Spmlih  fofenment  was  called  npmU^^ 

store  the  royal  sovereignty  and  to  cban^eo 
constitution;  and  when  cumpliimce  wiiik  i- 
demand  was  refused,  a  French  army  of 
men,  under  tho  duke  of  Angool^me,  mar^.' 
into  tipain.   Tho  Spanish  govemnieDt  <^^^ 
to  them  4  corpa  iPannSe  xmaar  BaUeateroa,  ttsa, 
0'T>onncU,  and  Morillo,  hut  nit  .-t  of  them 
soon  overpowered  and  capitulated;  £air. 
wlio  maintained  himself  longer  then  mest  y 
the  other  generals  in  the  field,  wns  madr  r-^ 
oner  and  handed.   The  king  was  compeilr. ' 
follow  the  curtcs  to  Seville,  and  from  thefi<t  i 
OadiE;  but  a  new  regency  at  Madrid,  b  ih 
name  of  the  "imprisoned  kin  p."  rertoredp*. 
litical  absolutism,  together  witli  the  coaTaEa 
When  Cadiz  was  doselffaiTeetecl  nad  booM- 
ed  hj  the  French,  the  cort^s  restored  to  •  ? 
king  his  abeolute  power,  Sept.  28.  Ftrdaaea 
Vn.  at  oneerevoked     the  deereee  of  the  ««• 
stUutional  government  from  March  7,  If^'  - 
Oct.  1, 1823,  and  confirmed  thos©  of  the  rt^s7 
All  persons  suspected  of  liberalism  were  peis 
cnted  with  great  severity ;  the  mtinirij  -.z-s 
of  tho  communities  were  nhn]i>hed  ;  and 
was  concluded  witli  France,  vvliich  prer^Jk 
for  A  eonttnnance  of  the  French  oeeeptfWi 
Still  ft  grent  ]       t  the  absolutist  party  con*'f- 
ered  tlie  king     nut  sufficiently  enersetk, 
formed  a  coalition  for  eleyatingr  to  the  tktm 
his  !>rofher  Don  Caring.    Se\  eral  insurrerti-  ■* 
broke  out  in  1825  and  1826,  bat  they  w«n 
soon  quelled.  At  the  same  time  Spiih  w 
compelled  to  abandon  its  Inst  f>osition  on  :U 
mainland  of  America,  Jan.  22,  J 826.    In  ]^ 
Ferdinand  was  prevailed  ujwn  by  his  wife.  Matj 
Christina,  a  Neapolitan  prince*^,  to  abolish.  1  j 
the  pragmatic  PHnctirni  of  M.ir<  h  29,  the  Sr^ 
law  of  the  Bourbon  family,  w  hii  1j  excluded  Urf 
dani^ters  of  the  king  from  tho  throne.   Id  r» 
«^<s]nonre  of  tliisclianirolMsdatighter.  the  infarts 
it^abel  (born  Oct.  10, 18iiU),  became  heir  to  tk 
throne,  in  place  of  his  brother  Don  Carlos,  vis 
was  tindiT  the  Siilic  law  entitled  t<i  the  *iKf»>- 
siott.  In  25ept.  1 832,  the  ^)ostoUc  party  extendi 
from  the  king,  who  was  dangerooslj  iH  a  me- 
cation  of  the  pragmatic  sanction  of  1S80;  W 
the  intri^rne  was  soon  discovered,  the  intlueor? 
of  tiic  party  broken,  and  Maria  Christina 
pointed  regent  of  Spain  for  the  time  of  the  loBri 
illne.«s  ffhf.  l-^nSi.    She  surrotindM  her^? 
with  a  ministry  of  moilerndo$,  and  tried  to  eff«5 
a  reconciliation  with  the  liberals  in  ordwti 
hrenk  the  ]-owcr  of  the  Car]i«t«.    T\)n  CwM 
himself  entered  a  prot^t  against  hi^  excioska 
fk*om  the  throne,  wfeJch  was  sustained  hy  tt» 
Bnuthonio  court of  It;dy.    Tho  do.itli  of  Frr- 
dinand  VII.,  Sept.  29,  was  at  once  the  si^nitl 
for  a  general  civil  war.   Don  Carlos  was  pr<> 
claimed  in  the  Bas(]ue  provinces  as  Chsrlt*  V.. 
and  was  supported  by  a  mnjority  of  the  elenrj 
and  tho  country  ])eople  throughout  the  kin^'- 
dom  ;  MariA  Christina,  on  the  other  lianA  bid 
the  joint  snpjmrt  of  the  TiUMl,  i  ado<  ;ind  the 
erals.  At  first  the  Carlist.>«,  under  the  coouui&i 
of  ZumalaeerrsgiVt  were  soooessAUi  snl  tbi 
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:overiiTiient  of  Chrirttiii;i  implored  the  aid  of 
England  and  France,  which  allowed  recruiting 
r  ithin  th«ir  ttetos  for  the  Spaaidi  army.  8oon 
.ftcr ward  an  armjof  10,000  men  was  cnliatod  in 
uugland  to  joia  the  rojal  troops.  The  ouuAe  of 
be  Owliats  began  to  deoline  with  the  unexpect- 
ed death  of  Zunudacarregay,  June  25, 1885,  and 
tuU  mora  whea  Esj^tero  in  1836aiaumed  oom< 
HAiid  of  the  royal  annj  in  the  northern  prov- 
noes.  The  government,  in  the  mean  whiL 
iiompeiled  to  make  new  conoes&ions  to  thu  rmii- 
mX  wing  of  the  progressive  party  (egaUadoi),  and 
L<)  jidt^>pt  J  a  1887  tho  so  called  modified  constitu- 
Uv>oofl812.  The  Carlists,  though  they  received 
another  military  leader  of  OEninenoe  in  Gabrera, 
wore  finally  ovorpowercKl  in  1S39,  wliou  soino 
of  their  aeaerals  surrendered,  and  others,  with 
Don  Carlos  himself;  fled  to  Franoe.  Oabrera 
maintaiuLil  hirasolf  until  July,  1840,  when  he 
aleo  fled  to  JE^riuice,  and  the  Oarlist  war  was  at 
mm  end.  Yet  another  revolnttonary  movement 
broke  out  in  tlio  eamo  year,  when  tlio  carted 
passed  a  new  ayuntamiento  law,  which  abolish- 
ed the  former  mnnicipal  rights  of  the  Spanish 
tow 09.    Maria  Christina  found  it  necessary  to 
appoint  Espartero,  the  leader  of  the  movement, 
prime  minister ;  soon  afterward  (Oct.  12)  she  re- 
signed, and,  with  the  chiefs  of  the  moderados,  em- 
barked for  France.   The  cortes  in  1841  appoint- 
ed Espartero  regent  during  the  minority  of  the 
queen,  and  Arguelles,  an  old  constitutionalist  of 
1812,  her  tutor.   The  administration  of  Espar- 
tero did  more  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  the 
country  than  any  other  before  oraflerhim.  New 
roads  and  canul-^  wore  constructed,  mining  en- 
cyuragvd,  and  iudustrj  and  trade  put  on  a  firm- 
W  liads;  and  the  functions  of  public  officers 
Were  never  discharged  with  gretiLcr  integrity, 
liut  th«3  sale  of  tiio  eccleaia.>jticid  pruptrty 
called  forth  an  allocution  of  the  pope,  in  which 
the  confiscation  of  the  church  ])ropei'ly  was 
denounced      robbery,  aud  the  uluiusi  uiiani- 
moas  opposition  of  the  Spanish  clergy,  who, 
in  unian  with  the  modera>log  and  the  abgolu- 
tt^LuA,  were  strong  enough  to  harass  Espartero 
by  insurrections  doling  the  entire  period  of 
his  u  hninistration.    In  May,  an  open 

rupture  butwctiu  Espartero  aud  the  cortes,  al- 
though a  mivjority  of  them  were  f»rogrm$Ui$^ 
wan  at  onoe  followed  by  a  general  maurrectioa 
throughout  Spain,  at  the  head  of  which  were 
thekadiog  generab  of  the  moderadoa,  as  Nai^ 
vacz  and  O'Donnell,  who  had  returned  from 
France.  Toward  the  close  of  July  Espartero 
enberked  at  Oadis  (or  TSngland.  In  October 
the  cr>rtc3  declared  the  qncon  of  age,  who  in 
the  next  year  farmed  a  mtuistry  of  moderadoa, 
,  nnder  the  presidency  of  Nar?aes.  Oliriatina 
was  recalled  from  France,  her  secret  marriage 
with  MuAoz,  formerly  one  of  her  body  goards, 
publicly  annonnoedf  and  negotiations  eom- 

inL'iiced  with  Rome.  In  the  cortes  whii  b  inr  t 
in  Oct.  the  moderados  had  a  ui^oriLy,  and 
in  tbs  eonstitation  which  they  adopted  (the 

ci>n>titntion  of  1845)  tho  riglitt*  <<f  'lio  <;-orte8 
were  Uiuited,  and  the  trial  by  jury  for  odenoee 


of  the  press  and  the  national  militia  abolislicd. 
The  siihsuquent  history  of  Isabella  II.,  who  in 
1846  was  married  to  her  cousin,  Don  Franoiioo 
de  Assis,  is  especially  iv^u-il  f'  r  the  frequent 
change  of  her  ministers,  moHih  brought  about 
by  palace  intrigaea»  In  1847  the  qacen  yielded 
for  a  time  to  the  cotinscl.s  of  her  fiivorite,  (Wn. 
Serrano,  and  appointed  a  ministry  of  progresis- 
tas,  which  promulgated  a  genersl  amnesty  and 
conferred  on  Espartero,  whom  they  recillod  from 
£aigland,  the  dignity  of  a  senator,  liut  before 
the  end  of  the  year  the  moderados  r^^ained  tlie 
control  of  the  stale  under  the  energetic  leader- 
ship of  liarvaeZ}  who  however  showed  a  con- 
dlliatory  spirit,  miintahied  the  amneefyf  and 
made  no  objection  to  tho  rutnm  of  Espartero. 
A  few  revolutionary  movemeiutSi  made  in  1848 
and  1849,  bjthe  enltadoaon  the  one  hand  and 
the  Carlists  under  Cabrera  on  the  other,  were 
easilj  so^ressed.  Xhesiimectedoouii>lici^of 
the  British  mmister  in  Madrid,  Sir  Henij  Bnl- 
wt-r,  \vith  some  of  these  movements,  led  to  a 
temporal?  suspension  of  diplomatic  inter- 
oonrse  wuh  Enghmd.  T^o  Wk&t  es|»editioDB 
against  Cuba,  in  1850  and  18.'1,  which  were 

Sropared  by  On  ban  refugees  in  the  United 
tatee,  and  mot  with  great  enoooragement  in 
the  soutiiern  states  of  the  Union,  and  subse- 
quently the  declarations  of  the  American  dem- 
ocratic party  in  ftTOrof  an  aoquisitio|i  of  Cuba 
by  the  United  States,  disturbed  the  friendly 
relations  between  the  two  governments,  with- 
out leading  however  to  any  serious  complica- 
tions. Friendly  relations  with  the  papal  coiurt 
were  roestaldisJied  by  the  conconlat  of  1831. 
Narvaez  resigned  in  1801,  aud  till  lb54  a  num- 
ber of  %hort-lived  and  weak  ministries  suc- 
ceeded eacli  other,  most  of  which  had  reac- 
tionary tendencies.  In  ls54  the  progress  of 
illiberal  legislation,  the  financial  operations  of 
Maria  < 'liri-^tinn,  her  husband  MuTio?.,  and  tho 
banker  ^iJuanuica,  who  had  wrongfulljr'  ubtuiit- 
ed  the  most  impoftant  railroad  eonoeaoiomn,  and 
the  imposition  upon  the  conntrr  of  a  conjpnl- 
aory  loan  of  lbO,000,UiX)  reals,  led  to  a  miii- 
tary  insurrection,  one  of  the  leaders  of  which 
was  Gen.  O'Donnell.  who  (  ailed  on  all  lib- 
eral parti«»  to  Qiiitu  and  restore  the  consti- 
tution of  18S7.  On  Joly  84  the  qneen  saw 
her-iclf  compelled  to  charge  Espartero  with 
the  formation  of  a  new  government.  Con- 
stituent cortes  were  called,  in  accordance  with 
t!n:>  !;nv  ot"  1837,  which  met  in  a  single  chiun- 
bcr,  and  elected  Espartero  their  presidei% 
Nov.  28 ;  but  two  days  later  he  vaa  agafai  a|^ 
pointed  prime  minister.  The  cortes  restored 
m  tho  main  the  Uberid  constitutions  of  1618 
and  1887f  and  declared  themselves  in  favor  of 
religions  toleration,  and  for  the  sale  of  the 
church  property.  A  large  minority  demanded 
the  one  duunbcr  system,  and  that  the  deorese 
of  tho  cortes  should  not  need  the  sanction  of 
the  crown.  The  ascendency  of  liberalism 
lasted  nntil  Joly  14,  1868,  when,  reactionarj 
influences  having  again  pre^  riili  I  in  tfie  palace, 
£sputero  resigned,  and  O  i>ouneU  was  ap- 
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poihted  prime  minister.  An  insurrection  in 
Madrid  and  the  other  large  oitiea  was  sup- 
preaaed,  and  fhd  entire  kiiigdciii  deebgred  in  a 
gtnto  of  sio^e.  On  Au^.  15  the  national  gnard 
was  dissolved,  and  gradually  the  illiberal  legis* 
laiion  of  1846  restored,  especially  since  n§t- 
VM£  had  beocMne  prime  minister.  The  sale  of 
church  property  was  inhibited,  and  the  con- 
cordat of  IbSl  restored.  Tbo  ehurfih  proper- 
ly question  waa  flllilly  adjusted  by  a  conven- 
tion with  Rome,  on  Aug.  25,  1869;  and  the 
Spaniah  government  not  only  continaed  to  re- 
Budn  on  good  tenns  the  pepal  oonrt,  bnt, 
after  the  union  of  a  part  of  the  papal  terri- 
tory with  the  kingdom  of  Italy  in  1860,  be- 
eame  the  strongesfc  aopporter  dT  tiie  tempond 
soverei.irnty  of  the  pope.  In  1B57  diplomatic 
relations  with  Mexico  were  broken  oli',  and  in 
Dec.  1858,  the  government  announced  to  the 
wrtM  thttb,  aU  efforts  to  obtain  from  Mexico  a 
redress  of  the  Spanish  grievances  having  failed, 

§ roper  measaree  would  be  taken  to  enforce  the 
panish  claims.  Subsequent  negotiations  with 
France  and  En^rland,  \vlii<'li  coniplairi'd  i  f  sim- 
ilar grievances,  led  in  1861  to  the  eouclusion  of 
a  trfpertite  treaty,  in  aooordmoe  witlk  wUelk 
^e  three  governments  toward  llio  clo.«?0  of  the 
year  sent  an  expeditioii  against  Mexico,  to  obtain 
■atisfaction.  The  oaade  of  Saa  Jum  de  Ulloa 
and  Vera  Cruz  surrendered  to  the  Spanish 
fMpiadron  under  CJen.  fJa^set  without  a  strug- 
gle (Dee.  14-17).  Several  months  before  Bpain 
had  ia<n'eaaed  her  dominions  in  Araerioa  by  re- 
suming possession  of  her  former  colony  of  St. 
Domingo.  On  March  IS  the  la^^t  pretiideut  of 
that  republic.  Santana,  issued  a  proclamation 
annonncing  tlie  union  of  the  state  w  lfli  Spain, 
and  on  May  20  the  queen  signed  the  decree  by 
whieh  the  ann«nti(m  wea  aeoewted.  In  IBM 
Spain  united  with  Frann'  in  sending  an  expedi- 
tion against  the  emperor  of  Anam,  who  had  for 
years  enielly  peraeonted  the  nattire  Ohristiaiia, 
and,  fls  was  alleged,  violated  former  treaties 
with  the  two  governments.  Tbey  confjuered 
part  of  the  coast  of  Anain  ;  but  in  J)cc.  1861, 
the  war  liad  not  yet  beea  brought  to  a  close. 
On  Oct.  22,  1859,  war  was  declared  against 
Morocco,  which,  as  was  alleged,  had  attacked 
the  Spanish  possessions  situated  on  the  N. 
coast  of  that  empire.  The  war,  in  which  the 
Spanish  troops  were  oommanded  by  Uen. 
CFDonnell,  waa  hrieC  and  very  ancoeiaftil«  At 
the  peace.  Avhich  wa.s  concluded  April  26, 
1860,  Morocco  agreed  to  pay  an  indemnifica- 
tion of  20,000,000  piasters,  to  accord  to  Spaniah 
trade  the  same  rights  as  to  that  of  the  most 
&vored  nation'^,  and  to  allow  a  Spanish  am- 
bassador and  u  Catholic  bishop  to  reHido  at 
Fez.  Theae  foreign  wars  led  to  a  eonaider- 
ablo  increase  of  the  army  and  navy,  promoted 
peace  at  home^  and  greatly  raised  the  reputa- 
tion and  tttfinenoe  of  Bpahi  abroad.  The  eomit 
of  Montemolin,  the  eldest  son  of  Don  Oarlos, 
in  whose  favor  the  latter  had  in  1845  alM&- 
doned  bis  olaim  to  the  Spaniah  throne,  made 
la  1860  imotiier  attempt  to  orerthiow  the  gor- 


cmment  of  the  qneen,  I  nt  it  soon  ende<T  in  hii 
arrest  and  that  of  hi&  brother  Ferdinaud.  Tli« 
two  prinoea  were  set  free  after  barinf^  signel  I 

a  declaration  that  thev  abandoned  their  claiiis. 
Soon  after  their  liberation  they  revoked  t^is 
declaration,  but  the  prospects  of  the  Cariaf 
tiarty  were  at  the  end  of  1861  more  hopeless 
than  ever  before. — Am<>np'  the  best  bi-tories  of 
Spain  are  those  of  Alanana  (with  continaatioc 
by  Babau  y  Blanco,  20  vols.,  Madrid,  1817-'»-. 
Bossi  (8  vols.,  Milan,  1821),  and  Lembke  ani 
Schilfer  (in  the  collection  of  Heerui  and  Ukcn, 
6  vola,  1861).  The  moat  Taloable  ilhiiitratiiai 
of  Spanish  history  are  by  foreign  hands,  asd 
may  be  Ibtmd  in  the  works  of  Pr^oott,  Irriag; 
Heknor,  Mignet,  Watson,  Bobertaoo,  Oom, 
|i,  Sontbey,  Stirling,  and  Ford. 
SrALN,  Lakoi  aob  akd  LrrEKATrRE  of.  W 
the  language  of  the  primitive  inhabitaBta  of 
Spain,  the  Iberians  and  (.'antabrians,  who  pn^ 
ably  did  not  belong  to  the  Indo-European  na- 
tions, but  early  mixed  with  the  Celta,  only  t 
feeble  otfHhoot  survives  in  the  Bmqu^.  Tim 
modern  Spanish  contains  hut  few  words  whk!i 
can  be  traced  to  an  Iberian,  Cantii>nan,  or 
Oeltie  sooree.  It  sprung,  like  die  ether  B»- 
manic  languages,  from  the  vulgar  T.atin.  wl-.i^t, 
seems  at  an  early  period  to  have  driven  oot 
altogether  the  primitiye  languages.  Aa  fa  la 
sister  languages  of  the  Romanic  family,  tb« 
Italian,  French,  and  Portuguese,  the  ba«j>  Y:^ 
remained  thoroughly  Latin,  though  with  niiay 
modifioationS)  while  the  influence  of  the' Tec- 
tonic is  apparent  in  tbo  fomi.ative  ynrt  of  th« 
langnaiye.  The  following  are  some  of  the  isi- 
portant  changes  which  this  amalgamalklll  hai 
])roduccd:  The  vowels  c  nnd  <>  of  the  a<"i  eiit- 
ed  penultima  have  very  frequentlj  develops! 
themaelves  Into  tiie  dlphfhonga  U  and  «c  aa  la 

ffurrw,  fturte,  jHt&ntc,  titJit}'o,  from  horrutn.  f-r- 
tem^pontem^  temptu.  Harsh  consonants  shov a 
tendenoy  toaoften,  and  oombinatiras  to  chasfi 
tliemselvcs  into  single  consonants,  as  in  sMr, 
»aber,  digo,  agna,  e^ntl,  from  aperire.  nf^p^, 
dieOy  agua,  atattm.  Couibinations  ith  i 
generally  changed  into  the  beautiful  Spaniii 
soxmd  W,  as  in  lUre,  llama,  Uano,  from  ^Irk. 
Jlamma,  planus;  cl  and  ct  pai«s  into  cA.  as  ia 
fwche,  diehOj  fUm  noettm,  dietum  ;  initial  /  Is 
changed  into  yii'ite  ^,  as  in  Jmr^r,  from  fiirr-f. 
The  d  in  tlie  middle  of  a  word  between  two 
Towels  has  often  been  dropped,  as  in  erter.Jttl 
from  rrah  re,  Jdhlia :  and  a  h  or  < Ma,  as  in 
cognate  languages,  inserted  where  tii,  ti,  or  2 
would  meet  with  as  in  iwadrt-,  from 
Undrl,  future  of  («iMr  ;  mUdri,  future  of  asiir 
(compare  Fr.  nnmhr^.  Fn?  numhir,  Gr.  ovjpor 
instead  of  arpos).  Iho  introduction  of  tb* 
strong  giitturals,  whieh  are  r^nresented  by  I 
signs,  <7,  j,  and  in  a  few  cases  is  also  to  be  «»- 
oribed  to  Teutonic  infiuenoe.  In  worda  bega- 
ning  with  a  followed  by  another  eoosoant,  a 
euphonic  e  has  been  invariably  prefixed,  ss 
in  4$tart  mnHtu^  emsnio^  fitnu  9tart^  «p»rt<«i, 
astiMmk  Jvi,  ne^  nn,  and  fa  hare  Man  <rflm 
dwBged  into  the  U^aid         min.  Bfm^ 
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0nfmfijii*.  aho,  hflo,  fVom  FTlgpnvin,  Tn^mn/^, 
43u*nu*y  lignum.   The  indectioiu  of  tlio  noun 
and  the  Tttb  tboir  aauurlEed  toihienoe  of  tlw 
Gtithio.     The  refined  system  of  cir  -icngion 
mtt^mrn.  to  have  been  too  complicate  for  the 
northoro  b«rti«rHUu;  thej  n»»d  only  one  «Me 
eiuliiij;  for  earh  rif  tt;-'  'lingular  and  plaral  num- 
bers, and  tbi.s  eadini;  was  in  the  singular  snp- 
plied,  not  by  the  hm  nomiiiativtt,  Imt  bytfie 
accusative,  with  the  r^ection  of  the  ron.so- 
»%«wt«i  ending  mi  and  aometixnea  of  the  sjl- 
Mto  ending  em.  Thiui  the  Latin  nte,  ms^ 
a'.  l    rtrtuM  pa>s  into  nier'.       /       and  rir- 
tud ;  but  the  neuter  nodna  cvrpu*^  t€0^put^ 
maA  eapmt  Hbrm  euerpo,  tiempo,  and  ealbo. 
The  loss  of  cases  was  remedied  by  the  use  of 
the  articla,  not  onkuoirn  to  the  Goths^  and 
(ri>tained  from  tlie  vulgar  Latin,  in  Hie  ihape 
of  the  demonstrative  pronoun  i/A-  and  the  nu- 
TotsnX  unta.   In  the  verb  also  the  Spanish  has 
]o«t  many  terminations  of  and  tenses, 

and  to  supply  tbi:*  loss  it  has  introduced  the 
use  of  personal  pronouns  before  the  verb,  and 
the  more  frequent  employment  of  the  auxiliary 
verb.    The  composition  of  the  future  {amari 
instead  of  amar  he,  I  have  to  love),  and  the  ez- 
pre««ion  of  the  passive  voice  by  means  of  the  aux- 
iliary verbs,  are  the  most  remarkable  instances 
of  the  intluence  of  the  Gothic.   The  words  of 
Teutonic  dencent  are  calculated  to  amount  to 
•bout     of  the  whole  number,  many  of  which 
refer  to  war  and  strife,  or  to  peculiarities  of  the 
Teuu>aiu  race.    From  the  .Vrabs,  who  first 
.landed  on  Spanish  soil  iu  711  and  malntaiiMd 
themselves  until  14'.»2.  the  Spanish  lan-majre 
received  that  oriental  character  which  di>iia- 
goidies  it  among  the  Romanio  languages ;  but 
on  wordi^  and  forma  the  inHnenc©  of  the  Ar:il)ic 
waa  slight.    The  sound  s  (.sinuiur  to  the  English 
MK  especially  in  the  syllables  so,  zo,      is  of 
Arabic  orijrin :  so  are  most  of  the  words  begin- 
niug  w  ith  al  (tlic  Arahic  article),  some  of  wluch, 
as  almanac,  alcohol.  Arc.  have  passed  through 
the  Spanish  into  ail  the  modern  l.nntrunires  of 
Europe.    Among  the  numerous  dialects  sim- 
vltaueously  developed  from  the  amalgnnation 
of  the  Latin  and  the  Gothic  languages;,  the 
Oastilian  gradually  gained  the  osceiulency,  and 
has  become  e<4tablished  ns  the  Unguage  of 
Bpnin.    All  the  other  dialects  have  perished  in 
the  cuursc  of  time,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Portuf^ese,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  po- 
litical sepiiration  between  Spain  and  Fortneal, 
baa  retained  it^  independence.  The  territory  of 
the  Spanish  language  is  one  of  the  most  eirteii- 
live  of  the  world,  embracing  >foiico,  the  largest 
part  of  the  West  Indies,  Central  and  all  South 
Amerifla  exeept  Brazil  and  Guiana,  eome  por- 
tions of  Africa,  and  the  Philijipine  islands. — 
The  Spanish  langnage  has  S7  letters  or  tugns 
ef  womiy  distinettonnda.  Two  of  these,  the 
liqniih  U  and  1  fprononneed  like  Ui  in  hriUiant 
■Dd  at  in  union)^  are  pectdiar  to  the  Spanish. 
All  tetten  era  prottotmeed  exeept  h,  ynAA  it 

nrote.    The  ^  vriw-.'l';  'In  not  rh,iTi2"  '  in.  "-''rmd, 

tiled  £ogUsh  vuwels,  but  have  alwajra  the  same 


pronunciation,  which  ft^ee<<  with  that  of  the 
Italian.  The  sulistautives  have  only  2  gaiden^ 
nuMoUne  and  feminine;  bnttiie  ertiele  luaS 
forms,  el,  1(1,  and      the  last  of  wliich  is  used 
for  uhaoging  a^jectivee  into  substantives, 
Inuno,  good,      ftveiM,  tlkat  wlddi  is  good. 
The  pl  ural  is  fonnf  ^1  by  nfMin?  to  the  siiifrular 
either  «,  as  /i^,  libTm^  or  ««.  as  dm*,  ley,  ru^ 
pL  Ksat,  Uym,  fwKsi.  A  oedeuion  proper 
does  not  occur,  the  inflections  of  the  Lttttn 
having  been  lost,  and  beiug  replaced  by  the 
we  of  prepositions,  especially  de  and  d.  Tlw 
Spanish  is  uncommonly  rich  in  an^rmentatif^ 
and  diminntiTe  terminationa,  which  have  gradii> 
ally  beeome  tbe  regai*^  vid  exdnive  ramm 
of  adding  to  the  orifrinal  meaning  of  words  the 
expresnoQ  of  great  or  small  size  and  feelings  of 
edmintleii  or  eon  tempt.  The  eoraperative  Is 
formed  by  prefixin^^  to  the  positive  the  adverb 
mat  (Latin  magii,  more),  and  the  relative  super- 
lative  by  adding  to  tiie  oomparatiTe  the  dOTni- 
five  article;   as  gran  tie,  larpe.  mm  rjran/le^ 
larger,  el  or  la  mat  grande,  the  largest.  Bnt 
the  Spanish  has  over  the  kindred  idimiw  of  lt»- 
ly  and  France  the  advantaire  of  having  retiiined 
from  the  Latin  an  absolute  superlative,  whioti 
is  formed  by  the  addition  of  the  ending  i$ime. 
In  the  verb,  the  subjunctive  has  2  more  simple 
and  2  more  compound  tenses  than  the  )da- 
dred  languages,  viz.:  fhtnre,  2d  conditional; 
fhtnre  perfect,  and  cMditional  perfect.  The 
number  of  cf»njugation>  has  be^  n  reduced  to  3, 
as  the  formation  of  the  infinitive  by  discard- 
ing the  final  e  of  the  Latin  infinitive  eifkoed 
the  distinction  hot  ween  the  2d  and  Sd  Latin 
coiyugatious.    The  Spainsh  haa  also,  alune 
among  the  liomanic  langni^rei^  ft  doable  set  of 
anxiliarv  verbs,  hrilt-r  and  (t^er,  trr  and  ettar, 
and  uses  the  rctlexivc  fonn  of  the  verb  more 
extensively  than  any  other  langnage  of  Rnope. 
The  most  important  of  the  native  pmmmarp  are 
those  of  the  Spanish  academy  and  u!  .Salva;  of 
ibreign  ones,  thoaa  of  Kcil.  Fuchs.  Wiggera, 
and  Scheie  de  Vere  (New  York.  1854).  The 
best  material  for  a  historical  grammar  i»  found 
in  Dim,  Grammatik  der  Romanuehen  SpmeAen, 
Amnn^  the  dictionaries,  that  of  the  S{>anish 
academy  (1771).  the  ervrnol.ijrical  dictionary  of 
Ca?>rera  ( Madrid.  1837).  the  .Spanish -German  by 
Seokendorli"  (3  vols.,  Uaniburj?.  1828).  and  the 
Spanish-English  of  Neuman  and  Baretti,  revised 
by  Velazquez  (Now  York,  1852),  are  especially 
valuable. — ^T.iterattre.  The  literary  lite  of  the 
Spanish  people  b^an  under  tiie  rule  of  the  Ro- 
mans, when  Spain  became  a  chief  seat  of  Roomhi 
civilization,  and  produced  many  of  the  preatest 
writers  of  Latin  literature.  Altier  the  Christian- 
ization  of  Spain  and  8.  W.  Europe  in  general, 

crrlo-:  v-*i<  al  literature  ft»und,  neit  to  Italy  and 
Gaul,  its  most  fertile  soil  in  Spain.  After  (he 
tarrasion  by  the  Arabs,  AraUa^/^itersture  et* 
tninei!  :i  ]v'::}i  deirree  of  prosperity,  and  the  nu- 
merous Jews  cnltivated  iiebrew  literature  with 
mat  aoeeen.  TIm  neliona]  lileralnre  of  BpaM 

bcgin=i  in  rhf^l^tVi  c.---it(    •  '   '  ' 

tio  poeoia  in  iJastilian  versei  and  resting  on 
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•trong  nBd<mAl  sentiments  m  t  htdB.  The  fiist 

of  these  poems  in  Age  as  well  m  in  importance 
is  tlio  one  commonly  called  tliu  Poeiu  of  the 
Oid^^'  composed  in  tho  2d  half  of  the  12th  cen- 
tnrr.  Its  subject  is  taken  fiSsm  tho  advcti'  t  rps 
of  liuy  Diaz,  surnamed  tho  Cid,  tlie  i>uniiiar 
hero  of  the  chiralroos  age  of  Spain,  ana  the 
defender  of  h'l^  naf  't  in  n_-  lin  r  rhr-  Muorisb  in- 
vadera.  It  uortakes  of  both  the  historical  and 
the  mTthioal  duuraeter,  end  in  its  exeootion  Is 
one  of  tlie  >?rau(lest  jtoctical  productions  of  the 
liiidcile  ages.    Before  this  Spain  had  many 

Eopular  songs,  both  of  lyric  ana  epic  character, 
nt  we  know  little  of  their  original  form,  iia 
they  were  not  written  down  before  the  16tli 
century.  Tlie  siti^lc  manuscript  which  bas 
pnaerved  the  '  Puna  (  f  the  CSd"  oontams  8 
other  po,  in>5.  all  like  that  anonymons,  viz.  r 
"The  book  of  ApoUooias,  Frince  of  Tyre,*' 
«<  The  lifo  of  our  LuAjTBt,  Merr  of  Egypt," 
and  the  "  Adoration  of  tlic  Three  Holy  Kinps." 
These  poems,  as  well  as  tho  rhymed  Lives  of 
fieints*^  by  the  priest  iGonnlo  of  Beraeo  (died 
about  1260).  and  the  anonymous  poem  of 
*'  Count  Feruan  Gonzalez,"  a  hero  of  tho  ear- 
lier period  of  tho  Christian  contlict  with  the 
Moors,  who  is  to  the  north  of  Spain  whst  the 
Cid  became  somewhat  later  to  Aragon  and 
Valencia,  betray  the  influence  of  the  ecclesias- 
tioal  poetry  of  those  times  and  of  the  cbivalric 
poetry  of  Fr.iiK  e.  They  are  written  cilbor  5n 
stanzas  of  Alexandrine  verse  or  in  the  iudige- 
nons  rhythm  of  the  reeUmdiUat.  A  great  tm- 
pulso  to  tbe  development  of  literature  was 
given  bj  King  Alfonso  the  Wise  of  Castile, 
who  snbstttDted  the  Spanish  language  for  the 
Latin  in  the  courts,  and  ordered  the  laws  to  be 
publialied  in  it.  Alfonso  himself  was  a  prolific 
author,  lu  order  to  bring  nuil'ormity  into  tho 
ditlercnt  systems  of  Spanish  legislation,  he  com- 
piled several  codes  of  Ian  s,  tiie  mo.-<t  edebrated 
oi  \(h'icL  hm  tiio  titlQ  La*  »ieU  jtatlidus.  Sev- 
eral historical  works,  as  a  tmiversal  history  of 
the  world,  a  history  of  the  crusades  {La  gran 
conquitta  de  ultramar)^  and  the  celebri^ed  Orth- 
niea  general,  a  general  history  of  Spain  nntil 
tlio  death  of  his  fatliur,  wi-ro  compiled  under 
his  direction,  iiy  these  works,  as  well  as  by 
a  translation  of  the  Bible  into  Spanish,  ho  be- 
came the  creator  of  Spuiish  proso.  Some  of 
his  poetieal  works  have  also  considernhlo  merit, 
though  in  general  lliey  are  most  remarkable 
iortiie  variety  of  their  metres,  some  of »wbieh 
were  first  introdnced  by  Alfonso  into  Spanish 
poetry.  Alfonso  foimd  many  imitatox^  as 
anthor  and  patron  of  Uteratinre,  among  the 
■neceedin?  kings  and  the  princes  of  the  royal 
ftmily.  The  most  important  of  these  works 
of  royal  origin  is  "  Oonnt  Lnoanor**  (SI  (hndo 
Lucanor)y  by  tlie  infante  Don  Juan  Manuel 
(died  1847),  a  collection  of  40  tales,  anecdotes, 
and  apologues,  clearly  in  tho  oriental  man- 
ner, and  partly  Uiken  from  oriental  sources. 
The  most  remarkable  poet  of  the  14th  century 
is  Juan  liuiz,  commonly  called  the  archpriest 
Of  Hita  (died  abont  1851).    His  works,  em- 


bracing religions  and  erotic  son^s.  fablet  p» 
toral  ponps,  &c.,  consist  of  nearly  7.000  nrvs 
and  ul though  generally  written  iu  tiie  4-fe; 
stanza  of  Beroeo,  they  eontain  no  few^  ^ 
16  metrical  forms,  some  of  which  are  uk^ 
from  the  Provencal.    The  didactic 
prerailing  in  the  poetry  of  this  perwd  h  ila 
apparent  in  tho    Book  of  Rabbi  Don  Sm: 
a  oorioos  poem,  addressed  hj  a  Jew  of  Ctnk 
to  Pedro  the  Orael  on  his  aoeenoo  to  ii 
throne,  for  tho  ]»urposo  of  giving  to  him  wj? 
moral  counsels,  which  the  poet  more  thioaiit 
begs  him  not  to  undervalae  becanse  tiiej  c(£t 
from  a  Jew.   Anofher  didftotlo  poem  is 
Dance  of  Death  "  (/>'jr>Tf>  general  tU  la  muefj. 
which  is  founded  on  liio  fiction,  often  iilti- 
teated  botli  in  painting  and  in  verse  dnrio^*  iL' 
middle  age?,  that  all  men  of  all  oonditiooj  er« 
Bimuaoned  to  the  dance  of  death,  a  kiid 
spiritual  masqneradef  in  wbidi  tae  SAm 
ranks  of  society,  from  the  pope  to  tie  jca^: 
child,  appear  dancing  with  the  skeletoa  fks 
of  death.  The  fonnatioit  of  a  ooortiy  mU 
of  lyric  poets,  after  the  model  of  the  trocl* 
donrs.  had  commenced  under  Alfonso  vit 
biyisclf  wrote  lyric  poems  in  the  diileci  i 
Galioia.    A  flourishing  school  of  Prorai^ti 
troubadours  formed  itself  at  the  court -h 
coimts  of  Barcelona,  who  j.osse^^ed  :a  ciii:- 
ent  times  during  nearly  8  eenturi«.-  iK)rtl<iii 
of  territory  on  both  sides  of  tlio  rvptoitt. 
and  in  1137  obtained  by  marriage  the  kiM- 
dom  of  Aragoo.  A  eonrtl  j  sohoel  d  Gia> 
ian  poets  sprang  nj)  at  tho  court  of  the  ciii^- 
alrio  king  John  iL   The  poetry  of  tins  tdiiu 
was  in  contents  and  form  very  noitlir  e 
the  later  Provencal,  moving  like  it  witlii 
the  narrow  circle  of  conrtly  gallantry  andiM 
then  hoH  toil,  and  therefore  bUlieriu^ 
monotony  and  want  of  ideas.  Their  worn 
were  collected  in  rancioneroty  the  oldert 
whicli  is  that  of  Juan  Alibnao  de  Baena,  ft  «"> 
verted  Jew  and  one  of  tho  secretaries  of  Joht 
IL    The  most  complete  colleetion  uf  tht'iiw- 
the  Canewtiero  general  of  Fernando  del  Cisiii^ 
(Valencia,  1611),  oontidns  (in  its  10th  ed.  Is^^i 
the  names  of  13G  authors,  some  of  which 
back  to  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Jot»^ 
while  otliers  come  down  to  the  titas 
emperor  Charles  V.    Among  tli< m  '^^^ 
marqiii^  of  ViPenfi.  tl:.  niar<|tiif  ^'t  {^aB^l*B*^ 
and  W'^iiii,  \s  ui>  ill  lai>icr  didactic po^imW"* 
imitate  eljwsical  and  Italian  models:  I^*?**^ 
San  Pedro,  who  also  wrote  two  love  nowj 
(Ooreel  de  amor  and  Ouettim  dt  dmer): 
Gnonaa,  who  is  also  odehrated  as  a  bistonia 
In  opposition  to  the  FroTcn<;al  and  t!ic  twjj 
sohook,  there  also  began  in  the  2d  bttifot  tlx 
14th  ceatmy  a  move  popular  liCsntare, 
ing  directly  ont  of  the  enthusiasm  wtjck  M 
so  long  pervaded  the  whole  mass  of  U*e 
i^  people ;  and  it  asserted  for  itMlf  s 
"  '  •      -  -  of  its  forms  it  has  MPfe^fui''^ 


which  in  

maintained  ever  dnce.  Thi?  popuwr  UW** 
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t^o  dranuL  Of  nUMt  of  the  old  balladB,  aa  far 
as  tli«tfaMwlieiitii«7V««thoQ^  worfhjto 

l>e  written  do':\-n.  I  nth  authors  and  datos  nrc 
tmlcno^n.    Tiiert)  are  in  aU  about  1,000  ex- 
tant, uxieqaal  In  length  and  etfll  more  in  merit, 
mxuiSL  the  J  have  been  collected  in  the  Bomnncero 
fftmeral  {\^  parts,  160o-'14).    The  chronicles 
or  the  iiall"  genuine,  half  fabulous  historiea  of 
tli«  grast  events  and  heroc.4  of  the  national  an- 
nals, wore  originally  beL»nTi  bj  nathority  of  the 
AtAte,  bat  they  were  ^ihrajs  deeply  imbued 
Willi  the  pMipnlar  fiaelfaigi  and  eharaoto*.  Sorao 
of  them  bare  already  been  referred  to;  other 
works  ol'  tlda  class,  which  evince  a  steady  proc" 
reas  of  the  Ustoiloal  proeef  are  the  dliKMU* 
cles  of  Ayala  and  of  Joan  Nufiez  do  Tillaiznn, 
tlie    Chronicle  of  the  Cid,"  the  "  Chronicle  of 
tUe  Travels  of  Rny  Gonzalez  de  Clav\io,"  and 
otbera.   The  first  atid  most  celebrated  of  the 
romances  of  chivalry  is  tbo    Amadis  do  (iaul,"* 
originally  the  work  of  n  Portutrnese  ^rentloman, 
Vasco  de  Lobeirn  (died  1403,  arcordini:  to 
Ticknor),  but  fran<l:ited  into  "^jnriish  by  Mon- 
tolvo  between  1492  and  1504.  Ihe  Portugueee 
original  can  no  longer  be  fonnd ;  bat  the 
Spanish  version  prove  1  one  of  the  most  sno- 
oeesfai  books  of  this  branch  of  literiUare, 
eetebUshittg  a  high  reputation  in  wwj  conn- 
try  of  Europt.'.  ami  havmg,  as  Don  Quixote  said, 
descendants  innumerable.  The  Bpanish  drama 
fxrose  out  of  the  representations  so  extensively 
connected  with  the  festtTslB  of  the  church  dur- 
ing the  middle  ^t<*.    Among  the  best  prodnc- 
tions  of  this  early  period  of  Spanish  literature 
belong  the  pastoral  plays  of  Juan  do  la  Enzina 
and  tbo  cek-brateil  dramatic  novel  of  Ceh.i- 
tina  by  Fernando  de  Rojas. — The  2d  period  of 
the  nrtional  literature  of  Spain  extends  fnm 
f  lie  accession  of  the  Austrian  family  at  (be  be- 

f inning  of  the  ICth  oentorj  to  Cervantes.  Un- 
er  Charles  I.  (Y.  of  OermanT)  Spain  beeune 
on  a  sudden,  from  a  second  class  kitiirdom  of 
ETirope.  thcraost  powerful  erapi  re  of  the  world; 
atiJ,  lid  iu  the  hislory  of  other  countries  the 
political  glory  reflected  itself  in  the  rapid  prog- 
ress of  literature.  The  union  of  Arairon  and 
Castile  led  to  the  general  adoption  of  the  Cas- 
tifien  dialeot  ae  the  commerdal  and  litanoy 
langnage  of  tbe  people.  In  consequence  of  the 
conquest  of  liaples  by  Qonsalvo  de  Cordova 
(1504),  Italian  Uteratnre,  at  tiiat  tfane  the  most 
advanced  of  Europe,  began  to  have  a  marked 
influence  on  the  poetry  of  Spain.  The  great 
Italian  mo<leh,  especially  Dante  and  Petrarch, 
imitated,  and  Italian  measures,  as  the 
verses  of  7  and  11  syllable^,  and  Itali:m  form', 
as  tbe  sonnets,  otfare  rime,  caiizoni^  ^tc..  iutro- 
dooed.  The  first  poet  of  this  class  was  Juan 
Boscan  Almogaver  (died  1343).  who  wan  in- 
dnced  by  Kavagiero,  the  Venetian  ambassiiUor, 
to  make  an  experiment  in  OaetiUan  of  sonnets 
and  the  other  firniH  of  verse  n^edliy  Italian  au- 
thors, lie  succeeded  in  them  much  better  tlu&n 
in  his  early  eHbrta  in  eopUu  S^HB^lcht.  In  moat 
of  these  poems,  altbouL'b  tbey  arr  obvious  imi- 
tafciottapf  Petrarch,  a  8pnTii  ^  tone  and  spirit 
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are  pero^tible,  which  rescue  them  frwn  the 
tnpntation  of  being  copies.  Hia  eolon  are  Idd 

on  witli  a  bolder  hand  than  those  of  bi^  Itnlinn 
master ;  yet  there  Is  an  absence  of  the  delicate 
and  exact  finish  of  the  original.  To  a  still 
greater  perfection  the  best  forms  of  Italiui 
ver««e  were  carried  by  a  friend  of  Bfwan  Gar- 
ciito8H>  do  la  Vega  (died  loiiti),  who,  wiih  a 
happier  genius,  easily  anrpassed  him.  His  pas- 
toral poems,  which  .ire  nncxctdlcd  in  Spanish 
literature,  are  remarkable  for  gentleness  and 
melancholy,  for  a  plearing  neatness  of  ezpres* 
sion  and  a  rare  swertuo^ss  of  versitkation.  His 
sonnets,  elegies,  and  epistles  are  of  less  poetical 
yalne.  Among  those  who  aided  most  in  tbe 
introduction  and  estal'ltshment  of  Italian  me- 
tres was  I>iego  Hurcado  de  Meudoza  (died 
1575),  distinguished  as  scholar  and  soldier,  *as 
poet  and  diplomatiati  as  statesman  and  histo- 
rian. His  sonnets  are  ronghcr  than  those  of 
his  predecessors,  but  his  epistles  (cartas)  are 
rich  in  sentenoes,  portraitures,  and  character- 
ii^tics  of  great  excellence,  lliougb  counted 
among  the  Italian  sobooL  he  ot^n  gave  him- 
self np  to  the  oldrsdSMMEKIaf  and  gu^UillM^  and 
to  the  national  tone  of  feeling  and  reflection 
appropriate  to  these  ancient  forms  of  Uastilian 
▼erse.  His  satirical  rogues*  novel,  Xosorllls 
de  Torme$,  is  a  work  of  genius  and  a  perfectly 
original  conception,  which  han  been  more  or 
less  a  favorite  in  all  languages  down  to  our 
time  ;  becoming  in  Spain  the  foundation  of  A 
class  of  fictions  ossentifdly  national,  which,  un- 
der the  name  of  the  gmto  picaretco^  or  the  stylo 
of  the  rogneei  is  as  well  known  as  any  other 
department  of  Spanish  literature,  and  one 
which  the  Gil  Bias"  of  Le  Sage  has  made  £a>- 
mons  thronghont  the  world.  His  history  of 
tbe  w.ir  against  the  Moriscos  in  Granad» 
(ifnerra  (U  Granada)  is  distingnished  for  maa« 
uness,  vigor,  tmth,  and  pictnresqnenessof  style.. 
The  Italian  school  of  poets  of  this  period  in- 
cludes also  several  Porlngnese  who  wrote  in 
tlie  Castiliaii  <liale(  t,  as  Francisco  de  .Saa  do- 
Miranda,  the  author  of  idyls,  and  .b^rge  de- 
Montemayor,  the  author  of  the  ceU-brnted  pa^ 
toral  novel  Diana.  The  two  greatest  Ivric 
poefe)  that  Spain  ha.s  ever  prodnoed  were  fW» 
nnndode  Herrerafdied  15071  and  I.nis  do  Leon 
(died  1591).  Herrera  wrote  some  excellent 
megies,  and  the  first  dassie  odes  in  modem  lit- 
erature.  Tbe  jioetry  of  Luis  de  Leon  is  chiefly 
religious  and  deeply  imbued  with  mysticism; 
The  best  of  his  poetical  compositions  are  odee 
written  in  the  old  Castilian  measures,  with  a 
classical  ptirity  and  vtzorons  finish  before  un- 
known ill  bpunish  |>octry,  and  hardly  attained 
dnesw  He  at  the  same  time  ranks  asiong  the 
gr^'rttest  m.netors  of  Spanish  eloquence  for  his 
proae,  which  is  more  rich  and  no  less  idiomatio 
than  his  poetry.  Lsas  original,  and  at  present 
l*?ss  known,  arc  Acnfln,  a  lyric  p<>et  and  skilful 
translator,  and  Gil  Polo,  who  ably  continued 
and  completed  the  IHma  of  Montemayor. 
Epic  poetry  was  on  tbe  whole  cultivated  wirii 
bat  little  sacceas,  and  the  attempts  to  sin^  the 
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exploits  of  Oharlea  Y.  made  by  Zapata  {Carlo» 
/amo»o\  Urrea,  tho  translator  of  Ariosta  (Om^ 
Im  tictorio9o),  an<l  Samper  (Carnlol^,  were 
fiulurOB.  CLristoval  do  Castillcjo  (ubout  lodO), 
tiie  most  effleient  wmm^  fhe  early  oppoDonto 
of  the  Italijin  school,  wrote  novels  and  erotic 
songs,  wtiich  aro  masterpieces  of  their  kind ; 
bnt  the  Mtire  vitii  which  he  iiiTeighed  i^ttinat 
the  innovators  was  generally  too  exaggerated 
to  have  any  oflTcot.  Atteni]«ts  made  by  Vilba- 
lobo9>  Perez  do  Oliva,  and  others,  to  give  a 
new  impulse  to  dramatic  poetry  by  the  transla- 
tion of  old  classics,  bad  little  eflect ;  bnt  tbo 
epic  elements  of  the  old  national  novels  led  at 
ihe  banning  of  this  period  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  truly  national  drama,  vr\:lc]i  Xn- 
harro  (about  1517)  moat  be  regarded  as  the 
filher.  He  wrote  his  oomedtes  in  redondiUa*j 
divided  tlietn  into  3  act.H  (joma<Iii}i),  and  in 
general  traced  out  the  path  in  which  tlie  dra- 
matic genius  of  Spain  was  to  attain  its  highest 
perfection.  Ho  was  followed  by  Lope  do  Ru- 
eda,  who,  heintr  both  a  dramatic  writer  nnd 
actor,  was  ilie  lirst  to  establish  and  reguhito 
the  Spanish  stage ;  and  by  Juan  de  la  Cncva 
(n'to'it  1608),  whose  ])^av?,  mostly  on  liistoricul 
subjects,  are  divided  into  4  iorncdat  and  writ- 
ten in  vaiioiis  measoTee,  indnding  ienn  tima^ 
blank  \  erse,  and  sonnets,  but  chiefly  in  redon- 
dilloi  and  octave  ^aaxae.  The  two  traffic  pUya 
«f  Geroniino  Bermndez,  which  treat  of  the  sad 
history  of  Ines  do  Castro,  arc  hrippy  imita- 
tions of  tbo  old  classic  tragedy.  In  tins  period 
arose  also  the  eool^'siastical  plays  (autM  sacra- 
menUiknX,  the  burlesijne  interludes  ^MtrMMWt 
y  tainetes),  and  preludes  (has),  tbouprh  their 
full  development  belongs  to  the  following  pe- 
riod. Pktme  literature  consisted  mostly  of  chiv- 
alrin  norel*',  fnrrncd  after  Italian  ori^'inals.  and 
without  any  intrinsic  value  or  importance  for 
the  history  of  litenittire.  Forentost  among  the 
prose  writers  were  Mendoza  and  Luis  de  Leon, 
both  of  whom  have  already  been  named  ranong 
the  poets.  Gerooinio  Zorita,  the  author  of  a 
history  of  Aragon  {Annalra  de  la  corona  de 
Araffrm.  6  vo1«.),  was  tho  first  of  the  Spanish 
historians  as  UistinguisheU  from  the  chroniclers, 
who  in  particular  emancipated  the  historical 
literature  of  Spain  from  the  monkish  credulity 
«f  the  old  chroniclea.  Among  the  best  speci- 
mena  ef  didactic  prose  belong  tbo  dialogue  of 
Oliva  on  the  diirnity  of  man  (  f'h<!l  -nn^<Jc  la  Ji'j- 
nidaddcl  hombre)  and  the  esoays  [JJi*cursot)of 
Morales  on  sabjeota  of  practical  philosophy  and 
literature. — The  golden  era  of  Spanish  lit n- 
ture  begins  in  the  fid  half  of  the  16th  century 
with  Cwrvantes,  whose  name  and  works  are 
better  known  in  foreign  countries  than  those 
of  any  other  Spani>h  author.  TTis  *'  Don  Qnix- 
ote,"  aa  ironical  parody  of  tlio  trjLshy  litera- 
tnre  of  ebivalfle  novels  then  so  generally  in 
vofme.  is  the  never  oqaalled  model  of  Spanish 

8 rose,  the  oldest  classical  specimen  of  romantic 
ction,  and  one  of  the  most  remarkable  monn- 
mcnts  of  modern  pcnin^.    Ilis  Notehn'  / 
piar€9  and  his  Trabago9  de  PeniU*  y  iSigumim- 


(2a  inaugurated  to  Spain  the  literature  of  seria:< 
romantio  fiction,  in  which  he  ftnnd  manr  imi- 
tators, none  of  whom  however  eqiialldf  hit 
Bis  Galatea  is  one  of  the  best  pa^^unl  amS 
of  Bpain.  The  Spanish  drama  was  rsM  n 
the  elevated  pc^sition  whieli  it  oecnpica  in  tbr 
modern  literature  of  Europe  by  the  proliu 
Lope  de  Vega.  He  fixed  its  aemd  mtMo 
tions,  and  from  his  times  we  meet  viili  i!a  di- 
vision into  ecclesiastical  and  secular  dntiL.> 
(comediua  diriuas  y  humanae).  The  puifjj(*i 
kinds  of  the  seciUar  drama  were  comeimlum 
cat,  historical  and  mythological  play,  andefn^- 
dia9  de  capa  y  espaday  dramas  with  cloak  ^ 
sword,  the  prindpMpeiw>nages of  which  MaBf 
to  the  peiit  i  1 1  portion  of  society.  accn=toiD€d  b 
Lope's  time  to  the  picturesque  uatiooal  itmii 
doaks  and  swords.  The  eoolesiastira)  dim 

■were  divided  into  ruJas  de  saJi  (vj(.  live-  -  f  saiifa, 
and  cantos  or  autot  tacramentale$,  phrs  at  tit 
Corpus  Christi  festival.    In  point  of  conipi- 
tion  nearly  all  the  dramas  of  Lope  de  Vtp  Lt 
alike;  tho  unity  of  action,  time.  nvA  plui-'J 
littlo  or  not  at  all  observed ;  mtn  aud  Kxhu 
barely  connect  fhe  whole  ;  langnage  sad 
resejit'iti'ni  are  sometimes  ngorous,  somct'M 
weak,  now  noble,  now  common  and  cmtib. 
The  nnmher  of  his  dramas  is  almost  fabdoa^ 
and  is  put  hy  Perez  do  M<  Tit  Ivan,  hi3indiiis.v 
friend  and  executor,  at  1,600  plays  and 
tot.  He  wrote  also  sereral  epic  poeiiL^, 
aalen  con//>/if<tada.  Corona  tragica,  &c.,  ▼b>d> 
were  far  inferior  to  his  dramas,  nnd  were  *«* 
forgotten,   llis  minor  poems,  among  which 
some  of  great  merit,  are  almost  imttimersl'k 
The  number  of  poets  at  t!ii.<!  time  ii^Tpfsid 
amazingly,  though  but  few  of  them  siiu*^l 
any  originality.    Among  the  lyric  poell»tll* 
first,  as  far  as  their  general  iiitiiience  was  con- 
oerned,  were  the  two  brothers  Amasola. 
Ifany  of  this  class  of  writers  belcogea  to  A» 
scliool   of  tho  concept htdit,    who  <  rpTCSJ*! 
themselves  in  metaphors  and  puns,  ohke  ia  t)M 
pulpit  vcA  in  poetry,  or  to  flut  of  lhe«slH 
who  claimed  for  themselves  a  peculiarlr  elf- 
gant  and  cultivated  style  of  composition,  «ai 
who,  while  endeavoring  to  justify  their  oMU 
ran  into  tho  most  ridiculous  cxtravaganra, 
pedantry,  and  affectations.    The  csscdw 
epic  poetry  was  singularly  misunderstood,  w 
all  epic  poems  were  little  more  than  versified 
history.    Even  the  best  work  of  the  dfisi 
Araucana  of  Alonso  de  ErciUa  y  2Q&ig% 
thongh  not  destitute  of  beaatifnl  epie  naehiD*' 
ry,  is  in  the  main  but  a  record  of  the  co')qTjt^ 
of  Araucania  by  tho  Spjmiarda.  Of  ail  kmjj 
of  poetry,  the  drama  was  cultivated  nsit 
with  the  greatest  success.   A  last  :it(<  mpt  ^ 
write  plays  purely  tragical  in  their  charact* 
was  made  by  Christoval  do  Viraes, 
Semiramu  and  Cassandra  were  in  tn.o  tir''^' 
sion  of  trasric  pathn<?  and  in  viir"ruu- <i!al''?"* 
superior  to  ail  former  etibrts;  Let  m  tla  p*^ 
pie  had  a  decided  preference  for  the  natioail 
drama,  in  which  as  in  life  tragic  scenes  altw-- 
nate  with  conuo,  it  did  not  succeed.  ^ 
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lor  and  later  tragio  poett  were  miipimiifii!  hf 
*edro  Calderon  de  la  Barca,  one  of  the  greatest 
raznatista  that  ever  lived.  To  the  originality 
ixd  overflowing  im Agination  of  hia  predeccs* 
orm  bi  Added  a  greater  depth  of  reflection  and 
xsore  careful  execution  in  details.  Female 
iuuactcrs,  in  particular,  were  delineated  by 
(im  more  faithfully  and  more  ingeniously  than 
>y  any  ntlicr  Spanish  poot.  In  elegance  of 
aui^age  aud  verailication  he  is  ol^o  uneqnalled. 
?hm  motfc  promineiit  among  hia  nnmeroos 
rjf»ci^'«"«or^  were  Frflnri«oo  do  Roja'^,  Ai:n-;Hn 
tlorcto,  Fragoso,  DLimxmte,  Antouiu  IlurUdo 
le  Mendoza,  Juan  de  la  Uoz,  Antonio  do  Solis 
wlio  is  inoro  di-tin;.'uishod  as  a  irnturian),  and 
Vgualia  Salazar  y  Torrca,  who  suiuewhat 
nclinea  toward  the  ''cultivated  style."  The 
LeoiiiM  of  Spanish  lit  rfttnre  shows  itself  clear- 
y  in  the  works  ut  i'rancisco  de  Quevedo  y 
(TillegM,  the  moat  lewncd  writer  of  hit  tUMS, 
tnd  some  of  whose  works,  as  Ills  burlesque  son- 
leta  and  hia  prusc  satire^,  are  among  the  best 
yf  their  kind  in  the  Spanish  language.  Though 
ae  manfully  resiste*!  tlio  iiifliK'Ticc  of  the  filso 
iftate  of  hia  times  in  sotue  ot°  its  forms,  it  is 
yet  no  l«ai  apparent  in  others,  and  excitea  in 
Uim  a  perpetual  desire  to  bo  I  rlllianf,  to  my 
ioaMthing  quaint  or  startling,  and  to  be  puiut- 
Bd  md  epigrammatia  Exagtceration  and  affeo- 
Lotion  of  language  vitiato  al-')  the  otherwise 
ooparaUeled  erotic  songs  of  Estovaa  Manuel 
Vilkgaa.  The  oorraption  of  Bpudab  prose 
^XTiS  hnstenod  by  the  constant  stroam  of  bad 
and  shallow  novols,  in  which  branch  of  litera- 
ture the  rc^et*  novels  ^ttfimm  de  Alfarae^ 
by  M<i.!ei«  Aloman,  deserves  an  bon<trab!o  n- 
tioa.  The  onlv  historians  of  note  were  Mariana 
C*  HiBtory  of  Spain  and  Solis  Oonqnoat  of 
yfixico"). — The  fourth  period,  whieh  becrin^ 
with  theaooeasioQ  of  the  Bourbon  family  (noij, 
embrteaa  the  ooUapao  of  the  old  national  liton- 
turo,  tlio  intrusion  of  forcipn  clement'',  their 
temporary  victory  over  the  old  Spanish,  and 
the  final  attempta  to  regenerate  the  old  native 
element,  and  to  fuse  it  with  t!io  be?t  eleniontn 
of  modem  European  civilization.  The  first 
prondnent  advocate  of  the  Prenefa  dement  waa 
L'Tiarid  do  Lnzan.  wbo  in  las  Portica  (1787) 
applied  tlie  rules  of  French  critics  to  native  ltt> 
eratnre,  and  in  hia  own  poema  tried  to  anbsti- 
t  ite  brilliancy  for  genuine  poetry.  ITe  was 
priocipally  opposed  by  Garcia  de  la  Uuerta, 
whoae  BiM  and  Agamemnon  were  written  In 
the  old  Spanish  forms,  and  were  received,  in 
spite  of  the  objecUooa  of  Gallicizing  critics, 
with  innnenie  applanse^  A  middle  eonrm  waa 
pursued  by  Uie  bclf.ol  ( it"  Salamanca,  wbicli  en- 
deavored to  avoid  the  excesses  of  botli  parties 
and  unite  their  merits.  Its  proper  founder  waa 
Melendez  Valdez  (born  1754),  a  poet  of  emi- 
nent talents,  who<>e  works  exceed  all  that  had 
been  produced  in  Spain  since  the  disappear* 
ance  of  the  great  lights  of  the  16th  and  17th 
centuries,  and  were  received  with  general  en- 
thusiasm as  the  dawn  of  a  brighter  period. 
Und«r  the  inlliienee  of  the  flalamanca  aohool 


were  alao  Iglesias,  Noroflaf  Quintana,  C^enftae- 
gos,  Arriaza,  and  Gallego,  who  lilce  Yaldez  re- 
mained thoroticdi  patriots  in  sentiment,  though 
not  disdaiuing  i  *  follow  great  French,  Italian^ 
and  English  models.  The  liberal  and  patriotio 
movements  of  the  years  1812,  1830,  and  1834 
exercised  a  very  favorable  influence  on  the  in- 
vigoration  of  the  Spanish  mind  and  the  progress 
of  literature.  Their  fruit  is  to  be  s^en  in  the 
works  of  Xerica,  Li^ta,  Martinez  de  ia  itosa. 
Joee  Joa(|uin  de  Ifora,  Angel  de  Saavedra,  and 
Breton  de  los  Herrerog.  Tlie  number  of  re- 
ceut  poets  is  very  large;  uxuoug  the  best  of 
tlicm  are  reckoned  Tapia,  Maury,  Juan  Bantlatt 
Alonso.  Jacinto  de  Saj;is  y  Quiropa,  Espronce- 
da,  Seraliu  Calderon,  Zorrilla,  HiWtzenbusch, 
R.  dc  Campoamor,  Saditoa  Lopez  Pelegrin,  the 
satirist  Villergas,  and  Gertrudis  Gouiez  do 
Avellanoda.  The  modern  ago  is  least  success- 
fnl  in  epic  poetry,  i  (bo  attempts  made 
by  tbe  two  Moratins,  Escoiquiz,  Keinos<),  M;m- 
ry,  Saavedra,  and  otbers,  are  not  superior 
to  the  works  of  fonn>  r  perioda.  Better  re- 
sults hare  been  obtained  by  a  recultivation 
of  the  old  romance  and  fai  le,  the  first  im- 
pulse to  which  was  ^'iveii  by  Saavedra,  who 
nas  been  followed  by  Mora,  ^rrilla,  Gre^rorio 
Romero  y  Larrafiaga,  Manuel  de  Santa  Ana, 
and  others.  In  dramatic  poetry,  Leandro  Fer> 
nandez  Moratin,  a  chief  representative  of  the 
classic  school  of  France,  secured  for  himself  a 
permanent  place  on  the  national  atage,  and  for 
the  school  to  which  he  liclonpcd  ft  preat  influ- 
ence, which  lasted  until  in  France  the  romaniio 
school  became  powerftiL  The  worica  of  the 
latter,  partly  in  translation*!,  partly  in  imita- 
tions, controlled  for  some  time  the  stage  of 
Madrid,  but  were  opposed  by  Breton,  Hart^a 
do  la  Roi;a,  Tapia,  Saavedra,  and  more  recently 
by  Gil  y  Zarate,  Uartzenbnsch,  Gotierrez,  £s- 
eoaora,  Zorrilla  Moral,  Tmeba,  arid  otimra.  A 
reformation  of  prose  Itter.ntare,  which  had 
been  reduced  by  the  school  of  the  cuUos  to 
tbe  lowert  ebb,  was  prepared  by  the  Benedk^ 
tine  Feyjoo,  who  returned  to  tlic  simplicity  of 
the  classic  modela  of  Spain,  and  by  the  J^uit 
Ida,  who  tn  hia  aatlifefll  nord  /Voy  Campemat 
ridiculed  tbe  trivial  and  bom!         jiidpit  elo- 

faence  of  his  timea.  Ulloa,  Muhoz,  Capmanj, 
'erreras,  Quintana,  KaTarrete,  demenera,  Tor- 
reno,  and  MuQoz  Maldonado  have  in  mod- 
ern times  distinguished  themselvea  as  hiato- 
riana.  Among  the  best  potitfcal  oratora  w«« 
Jiivelliinos,  the  Cicero  of  S['ain,  Arpuelles, 
MiQano,  Marina,  Larra,  Alcala-Galiano,  Do- 
noao  Oortea,  Mardnes  de  la  Boaa,  dec.  Novd 
literature  bepan  to  be  cultivated  with  great  ac- 
tivity when  the  standard  works  of  England 
and  FVance  became  Imown.  Among  the  best 
works  of  the  kind  are  those  of  Humara  y  Sala- 
manca, Escosura,  Martinez  de  la  Rosa,  Espron- 
ceda,  Larra,  Villalta,  Ser^  Calderon,  and  Ger- 
trudis de  Avellaneda.  In  general,  Spanish  lit- 
erature is  rapidly  rising  in  importance,  and 
there  ia  reaaon  to  hope  that  it  will  soon  occupy 
again  •  prominent  plaoe  among  theliteratorea 
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of  Europe. — Tho  Instory  of  pcionce  ia  Spiiin 
is  much  less  brilliant  than  that  of  the  national 
ntentare.  TIi«  nde  of  fhe  Hoora,  who  found- 
ed many  sclioo]-;  ftiul  aciidornie?,  promoted  tbo 
progress  of  medicine  and  mathematics.  The 
closer  connection  with  Italy  established  under 
FerdilUUld  and  Isabella  and  their  flr-t  succos- 
BOrs,  improved  especially  the  cultivation  of  plii- 
lological  Btudicti.    Toward  the  c!< >.so  of  tho  ItiLh 
centniy,  Spain  had  16  universities,  3  <^  which, 
Salamanca,  Valladolid,  and  Alcida,  were  among 
the  most  celebrated  of  Europe;  yet,  enjoying 
less  liberty  of  writing  and  tewu)uig,  they  did 
not  keep  pace  in  tlit  ir  development  wUli  those 
of  other  European  countricd.   rhilosoph;^  did 
not  emsnoipate  Itself  from  seholastidsm  until 
very  recently.    A  solitary  and  timid  attempt 
at  improving  the  scholastic  metiiod  was  maao 
by  tho  Cistercian  monk  Oaramuel  (died  1682), 
bot  it  was  of  no  avail.  In  our  times  Spain  hoa 
produced  her  first  great  plinosojdicr,  Jnimo 
Lucio  Balmcs  (died  1849),  wlio  w  rote  a  Curao 
de  Jilotqfia  elemental  and  several  other  works. 
Tlic  t]ic'oL>;rii'ftl  r.tcrntnrc  of  Sj>alii  during  the 
middle  agiis  remained  behind  that  of  Italj, 
France,  England,  and  Oermany.  In  tho  16th 
century  the  pliilolo^ncal  study  ()f  the  Bible  was 
somewhat  promoted  liy  the  Compluteusian 
Polyglot,  which  was  published  by  order  of  Oar- 
dinai  Ximenes,  and  Melchior  Cano  earned  the 
reputation  of  being  one  of  tfie  aMcst.  dogmatic 
writers  of  tho  Roman  Cuthulic  church.  "With 
this  exception  Spain  has  furnished  no  standard 
works  at  all  in  scientifit'  tln'oloj^y;  only  in 
mystic  asceticism  and  iu  homiletics  could  the 
Spaniards  compete  with  other  Catholic  nations, 
and  the  works  of  Luis  do  Granada,  of  Jiian  do 
la  Cruz,  and  of  Teresa  de  Jesus  in  particukr, 
belong  still  among  the  standard  devotional 
worl  -  of  all  Catholic  nations.    In  tho  present 
century,  Balmcs,  already  mentioned  as  a  phi- 
losopher, is  tho  only  theological  writer  whose 
ro])utation  has  passed  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  his  coimtry.  Juridical  literature  bopan  early 
with  tlie  collection  of  tho  old  law  books,  al- 
ready referred  to  in  the  history  of  tl.    i  itional 
literature.    A  cnllertion  of  the  andout  codes, 
with  introductions  and  commentaries  by  emi- 
nent jarists,  was  published  at  Madrid  fn  1847, 
in  12  vols.    Tn  moilorn  timef,  when  Spain  had 
received  a  constitution,  tho  history  of  law  wa^ 
cultivated  with  zeal.  A  history  of  the  Roman, 
the  canonical,  and  tho  Castilion  laws  was  pub- 
lished by  Garcia  de  la  Madrid ;  histories  of  Span- 
ish law  by  Zuosnavar  ^  Froneio,  Quiroga,  Fer- 
rer, Anteonera,  and  Qamto ;  manuals  of  Spanish 
law  by  Alvarez,  Fernandez  do  la  !!i;r\.  and  Ka- 
jiion  Sala ;  works  on  criminal        i  ^  Manresa 
flanoliez  and  Verlauga  Iluerta;  v    i  ks  on  in- 
tematioTial  law  by  Donoso  Cortes,  Andres  Hello, 
and  Letamendi.  Constitutional  questions  were 
disenased  by  Soler  and  Gorradi ;  tne  philosophy 
of  law  l>y  Alcala-Caliano  and  by  Donoso  Cor- 
tes.  Works  on  political  economy  were  espe- 
olallj  numerous,  and  JoTollanos,  Cabarraa, 
OaagapArgaelleBi  and  Floras  have  aatabtiahed 


Axu  Litekatckk) 

in  this  branch  of  Hieratnrc  a  orld-wiiZ 
atation.  In  medical  science  the  Moor 
Jews  of  Spain  were  very  profictettt,  Imt  : 

too  long  neglected  by  tho  Christians,  At 
cnt  Spain  is  well  provided  with  mcdicAl 
and  vies  in  developing  the  science  of  znt 
with  other  civilized  countries.    Tbe  *-IJ 
graphical  History  of  Spanisli  Medicinv 
Murqjoa,  is  a  valuable  work.  "J^ntrtrsd  s^-i 
and  mathematics  are  fisTorite  ti  .  .    s  vl:. 
Spaniards,  iuid  Lave  been  greatly  iiiivr'.Tj 
the  establishment  of  a  royal  academjr  of  su 
matioal  and  natnral  sdeneea  at  Madrid,  in 
1847.   The  peograpliical  and  statistic^  !. 
ture  of  SiMuu  has  olwaj-s  been  larira,  m& 
be  aeen  orom  Nioholas  Antonio^a  BufluA 
Uitpana  Vitm  et  Xota  (4  vols,  folio,  I'. 
and  U  still  numerous,  thoufrli  mostly  c« 
to  Spain  and  its  colonies,    t'riucal  res^ir. 
now  pronu-ted  by  tlie  royal  acadciuy  of  hi 
ry  at  Madrid,  which,  beside  its  3I(tao-. . 
vob.,  lt06-62)  aik^  Memorial  hist^rico  J. 
pana  (4  vols.,  18S1),  has  published  many  ^ 
of  Spanish  history.    New  critical  Li-ti^iii 
Spiun  have  been  composed  by  21asdeu 
Ibdrid,  1788-1800)  and  Lafoente  (IS  vols..  J 
drid,  1850-'54).  The  former  Spanish  color,  i.^ 
Mexico  have  also  a  couuderablc  liter&iLri 
their  history  and  their  wars  of  independva 
Among  them  are  works  on  Mexico  by  IT** 
on  Venezuela  by  Baralt  and  Rnmon  Ihdr, 
tho  ArgeuLinc  confcdcratiua  by  Ptdro  di  J. 
galia,  and  on  Chili  by  Eyzaguim*.  5[>eo 
work<»  on  single  periods  of  Sjtani-h  histf.-r 
ou  celebrated  personages  have  lMi*;U  wriiur. 
Carvjyal,  San  Miguel,  racheco,  Ferrer  del  L 
Amador  do  los  Rios,  Tastor  I">ia2,  and  F.  (.  . 
denas.   The  Spanish  revolutions  and  civil 
of  the  present  oentory  are  treated  of  in  rl 
celebratid  work  of  Torefio,  the  memoirs  oi 
marquis  de  Mirafiores,  a  classic  work  of  IL. 
donado,  he.   Philology  was  never  very  rlou 
ishing  i)i  >i  ahi,  and  few  philological  worbu 
Sp.nniards  have  become  know  n  in  otl.erl.:: 
peau  countries.  Tho  Latin  gramn:;ir  \Misu7 
of  Fnmcisco  Sanchez,  which  was  foraometi:^ 
a  standard  work  iu  all  Europe,  forms  an  eii  c 
tion.   In  modern  times,  the  philologiste  Lisa- 
Goya,  Oanga-ArgnelIes,Valboena,  SimoD  Alrl, 
and  Ortiz  have  produced  works  of  scT.ne  luc:. 
but  none  of  Uiem  has  jct  gained  in  the  rtr- 
publio  of  letters  as  firm  a  reputation  aa  tie 
great  scholars  of  Germany,  France,  or  Enfjlitc 
Among  the  most  celebrated  philologists  of  n:MC 
ern  Spain  are  the  orientalists  Casiri  and  (is}- 
angoa*   The  interest  in  scienti6c  literatart  hi.* 
been  greatly  increased  during  the  prewnt 
tury  by  the  publication  of  several  cycJopadiA-v 
tAEneieJopedm  Etpaiiohi  ihl  mglo  A'lA.  tl'; 
drid.         ft  ,^e<j.)  and  J}il'Ii"ftt-a  u}iitm<ii  - 
initruccion  (Barcelona,  184'2  et  «cg.)i  utl  v\ 
the  estftblismnent  of  sdentific  jonroals,  as  St- 
ti$ta  Kypiiriofa,  continued  Tmder  the  naoe  of 
£etuta  J:.urcpeamd  Hetitta  de  Madrid,  Goud 
bibliographiMl  worka  hava  boMH  Koeiit|v  pre- 
pared by  Fn^keTi  Torrea  Amat)  Odio^  Fenar 
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lei  Rio  {OaUria  Se  la  VUraiura  BtpaflotOf 

JadriJ.  T'l").  a:id  others. — The  best  work  on 
he  naxlousl  literature  of  SjMdn  isthatof  Geoige 
ncknor  (S  toU.,  New  York,  1849-^64),  trant- 

ated  into  Spanish  wit!i  ad  litions  by  Gayan- 
»os  aad  Vedia.  A  more  recent  prodaotioa 
s  the  Studien  rtr  OtfMehts  der  iSptmitekm 
i/.'T  T*ortu'jirsl»-lifn  Xafl^nnUUeraiur^  by  Fer- 
iinand  Wolf  (Berlin,  1859).  Among  older 
w'orks,  the  German  of  Bouterwek  and  the 
French  of  Siamondi  are  especially  valuable; 
they  have  been  translated  both  into  Spanish 
and  English.  A  standard  work  on  the  history 
L'f  the  dramatic  literature  of  Spain  ia  Schack^s 
Gftchichte  dtr  dramatitchen  LiUratur  und 
fCunst  in  Spanien  (3  vols.,  Berlin,  1845-'6). 
The  modern  poets  of  Sjiaiu  are  treated  of  in 
Avelina  de  Orihuela's  P-h-fat  EApanoh-it  >/  Jm*?- 
ricaiiot  d^l  $iglo  XIX.  (Paris,  18ol)  and  Keu- 
nedj's  "Modern  Poet!  and  "BwUxfot  Spain" 
(London,  1852). 

SPAL.VTO,  or  SrALATKO  (anc  Spohtum). 
an  Anstrian  seaport  in  the  provinea  of  Dalmar 
tia,  capital  of  tlie  ciri-lc  of  t!io  s'lniA  nime.  fine- 
ly sitUiilcd  on  a  bay  of  the  Aiiruuic,  funued 
by  the  islands  which  line  the  coast ;  pop.  10,- 
300.    T!)o  hiwn  is  not  well  built  ;  the  nouses 
are  small,  uud  the  streets  narrow,  crooked, 
dirty,  and  badly  paved.   It  is  the  see  of  an 
arcW>';sh'ip.  ami  Las  a  l:ir;zt'  trade,  cspeciallr 
with  Turkey,  in  smoked  ami  salt  meats,  oil, 
iviae,  tilk  and  woollen  goods,  and  leathe  r 
There  arc  inanTifartnrc^  of  catulles,  rosofflio, 
and  brandy.    TIk-  liarbur  is  spaciouji  and  se- 
enre.   There  is  hero  a  vii-t  palace,  built  by  the 
emperor  Diocletian  before  he  had  abdicated  the 
empire,  which  ia  still  in  tolerablo  preservation. 
It  encloses  rather  more  than  8  acres;  the  S. 
pide,  which  faces  t!ic  Iirirb<ir,  ia  598  feet  in 
length,  and  the  E.  and  W.  sides  each  705  feet. 
The  temple  of  Jupiter,  one  of  the  edifioM  oif 
tiie  pa!a -e,  is  now  the  cathedral,  and  thetem* 
pie  of  .-Esculapins  a  baptLiterjr.  It  lias  also  a 
lazaretto,  and  not  sulpnar  springs  of  some  re- 
pute.  The  city  bc<-atiic  irhi>ortant  ivft«.  r  tlie  de- 
struction of  the  neighboring  town  of  baloua 
by  the  Avars  abont  640 ;  in  later  times  It  bo- 
I  '-n^rvd  for  several  centuries  to  Venioo.  and  a. 
the  beginning  of  the  Idth  century  to  France. 

SPALDnm,  a  W.  CO.  of  Geotigia,  formed 
since  1850,  bounded  W.  by  Flint  river  and 
drained  by  branches  of  the  Ocmulgeej  area. 
SSOsq.m.;  pop.  in  1860,  8,699,  of  whom  8,81i( 
were  ^lave*.  It  i.'^  intersected  bythoGoOigia 
central  railroad.   Capital,  Griffin. 

BPALOrXG,  LrvAsr,  an  American  physician 
and  sur.von.  Itorn  in  Cornish,  X.  II..  June  5, 
17 died  in  Portamoath,  N.  Oct.  SO,  182L 
He  was  gradoated  at  Harvard  unlvwrsity  In 
1797,  and  commenced  the  study  of  medicine. 
In  179^  while  still  a  student,  he  asosted  Prot 
ITsttiin  Smith  in  establishing  the  medical  school 
st  Dartmouth  college,  collected  and  prepared 
s  chemical  apparatus,  delivered  the  tirst  course 
of lectorea on  chemistry  at  the  openingof  that 
imtitatioii,  and  published  *'A  Kew  Nomaii- 


elatnre  of  Chenustry,  pro;>os€d  by  Mesara.  Da 

Morveau,  Lavuisur,  licrtliuUet,  and  Fourcroy, 
with  Additions  and  Improvements'*  (1799). 
His  medieal  studies  were  afterward  eonttnned 

at  the  medical  schools  of  Cambridge  and  Phila- 
delphia, and  he  entered  upon  the  practice  of 
meaidne  at  Fortsmonth,  N.  H.,  in  1T90.  He 

devoted  much  attention  to  the  study  of  the  hu- 
man structure,  was  a  very  skilful  anatomist, 
and  his  admirable  anatomical  preparations, 
particularly  of  the  lympbatica,  are  now  in  the 
cabinets  of  our  first  institutions.  In  1812  the 
college  of  physicians  and  surgeons  of  the  west- 
ern district  of  the  state  of  New  York,  at  Fair- 
field, Herkimer  co,  was  incorporated,  Dr. 
Spalding  being  elected  president  and  professor 
of  anatomy  and  surgery,  and  he  made  annual 
xiMii  to  this  school.  In  1SI3  he  removed  to 
the  city  of  ^ew  York,  and  a  few  years  later 
resigned  his  position  at  the  college.  With  Dr. 
Spaldint:  orl;.'inated  the  i)Iaa  for  the  formation 
of  the  Pharmacopcuia  of  the  United  States,'' 
by  tho  authority  of  all  the  medical  societies 
and  medical  schools  in  tho  Union.  In  Jan. 
1S17,  he  submitted  the  project  to  the  New  York 
county  medicid  society ;  m  Feb.  1818,  it  w  an 
adojited  by  the  medicfd  society  of  the  state  of 
Now  York,  and  ordered  to  be  carried  into  cxe- 
cntion  by  their  committee,  Dr.  Spalding  being 
one  of  the  nnmber.  All  tlic  medical  schools  « 
and  societies  appointed  di^kgates,  who  at  once 
c  ommenced  thwr  labors,  and  the  first  edition 
of  the  work  vras  puldished  in  1*^20.  To  keep 
pace  with  the  advancement  of  medical  science, 
a  new  edition  is  pnUiabed  every  10  years.  Dr. 
Spalding  ^".'^  n  '^ontribotor  to  the  "New  Eng'- 
land  Journal  of  Medicine,"  the  "New  York 
Medical  Repository,'^  Le  nouteau  journal  ds 
mitlefineof  Paris,  and  otlier  medical  and  philo- 
sophical Joumal-i  i  and  beside  several  lectur<m 
aira  addresses,  he  published  "Refiectiona  <m 
Fever,  and  particularly  on  the  Inflainraatory 
Character  ot  Fever'  (1817):  "  iieiicctiona  on 
Yellow  Fever  Periods'*  (1819) ;  aad  "  A  Histo- 
ry of  tlio  Introduction  and  Use  of  Sontclbria 
Lateritiora  as  a  JEiemedy  for  preventing  and 
curing  nydrophobia"  (1819).  Dr.  Spalding 
was  active  in  introducing:  into  tho  United 
States  the  practice  of  vaccination  as  a  prevent- 
ive of  the  small  pox.  He  was  •  troalee  of 
the  only  free  schools  which  New  York  tliea 
possessed,  and  aided  in  the  establislunent  of  the 
first  Smidn'  soIiooIb  in  tibat  city. 

SPALDmQ,  Souwosr.  See  Mown^  vol 
ix.  p.  7W. 

8PALLA9Z ANt  Lazho,  an  TtaUan  natnrtl- 

ist,  born  at  Scandiano.  in  tlie  duchy  of  Modena, 
Jan.  12, 1729,  died  Feb.  12.  1799.  Hlastodiea 
were  directed  at  Begglo  bj  the  Jesnits,  and 

at  the  univer-Ity  of  Bologna' by  his  relative 
the  celebrated  female  profe^or,  Laura  Bassi. 
Abandoning  the  profession  of  law  for  the  pur- 
f^uits  of  learning:,  ho  was  chosen  in  1734  to  Cll 
the  chair  of  logic,  metaphysics,  and  the  Grc^ 
e  in  Uie  oniveruty  of  Reggie.  De» 
other  invitation^  he  aooepled  in  1761 
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a  profesiOWihip  at  Modoni,  run!  hc^i\n  tn  obtain 
A  wide  repnUiion  by  his  resoarohes  in  nat- 
«ral  MieaM.  In  IVW  lie  mihrtrined,  in  op- 
position to  Buffon  and  Needham,  the  aniraality 
of  the  infosoria;  in  1766  he  produced  a  work 
on  the  phenomena  of  generation,  showing  the 
preSxistence  of  germs  to  fecundation ;  in  1768 
ne  published  the  result  of  his  investigations  on 
the  production  and  circulatiun  of  the  blood  \ 
and  in  the  following  year  translated  Bonnet's 
Contfmplittiom  (U  la  nature.  He  was  ealled 
in  1781  to  the  professorship  of  natural  history 
In  the  university  of  Pavia,  in  which  office  he 
remained  till  liis  denth.  His  observutions  and 
diacoreriea,  made  known  in  separate  treatises 
and  In  the  ^^TnuuactioDs"  of  learned  societies, 
were  so  important,  that  Haller  dedieati-<l  to 
him  the  second  volume  of  his  work  on  physi- 
ology. In  order  to  add  to  the  museum  of 
Pavia,  he  travelled  at  different  times  thronirh 
the  principal  countries  of  Europe,  re*i«1od  11 
mouths  in  Constautiuople  in  17bd,  triuuiphant- 
ly  vindicated  himself  against  a  charge,  nude 
by  his  enemies  in  his  absence,  of  having  stolen 
specimens  from  the  museum,  and  on  his  return 
leetored  to  more  than  600  students.  In  later 
publications  he  announced  rcmnrkable  discov- 
eries and  theories  concerning  volcanoes,  dis- 
enssed  emrions  problems  in  regard  to  swallows, 
and  suspected  the  existence  of  n  sixth  sense  in 
*  bats,  by  which  they  are  guided  witli  precision 
though  deprived  of  sight.  Ilis  works  are  nu- 
merous, and  many  of  them  have  been  trans* 
lated  into  the  principal  European  languages. 
SPAN  WORM.   See  Oaskke  WoRai,  and 

OATF.nPII.LAn. 

SPAN  DA U,  a  strongly  fortified  town  of 
Prussia,  in  the  province  of  Brandenburg,  situ- 
ated at  the  junction  of  the  Bpree  and  Havel,  IS 
m.  N.  fr  111  Potsdam ;  pop.  9,497.  \  of  whom 
are  military.  The  town  is  entered  by  8  gates, 
and  has  8  suburbs.  It  has  mannfiMtorfes  ot 
arms,  cloth,  ribbons,  silk,  and  leather,  and  sev- 
eral breweries  and  distilleries.  It  was  captured 
by  tlio  bwedes  in  1G31,  and  by  the  French  in 
1806.  Spandatt  is  the  state  prison  of  Prussia, 
and  bears  a  ranch  stron;:^er  resemblanoo  to  a 
barrack  than  an  ordinary  town. 

8PANGENBERG,  ArorsT  Gottlieb,  a  Ger- 
man divine,  and  the  pioneer  and  first  bishop  of 
the  Moraviim  church  in  America,  bom  at  Klet- 
tenberg,  in  the  former  principality  of  Hohen- 
stein,  .Iiilv  IH,  1701,  died  at  Ikrtlioldsdorf 
Silesia,  Sept.  18,  17921  In  1722  he  entered  the 
nniversity  of  Jena  with  the  intention  of  studying 
law,  but  was  soon  indnced  to  devote  himself  to 
theology.  "While  pursninerhistheolr.irin;,!  studies 
he  became  acquainted  witli  Count  Ziiizendorf, 
and  through  him  witli  the  Moravian  choroh. 
After  grndiiatinf?  in  172G,  ho  began  to  lecture  as 
a  junior  professor,  and  in  conjunction  with  a 
number  of  students  established  tree  schools  in 
the  subnrbs  of  Jena  for  the  children  of  the  poor. 
In  1731  ho  was  appointed  to  a  professorship  in 
the  nniTenrityof  nslle,  and  assistant  saperin- 
tendent  of  Franoke*s  orphan  house.  His  hberal 


SPAJNGEKBERG 

views  in  respect  to  snch  n*!  were  not  in  c« 
tion  with  the  established  cbarcL,  and  es^ 
his  strong  Ioto  for  the  Moraviana, 

bitter  enemies  at  the  nniversity.  brou^:] 
into  flreanent  collisions  -with  his  colic 
nn^  at  last  his  opponents,  in  17SS,  saer 

in  having  him  dismissed  from  his  ofti 
a  mandate  of  the  kin^;;  of  I*nissia.  S['£ 
berg  proceeded  to  lierrnliut,  in  Ssioe;. 
chief  seat  of  the  Moravian  dinrch,  with  \ 
ho  united,  and  to  whose  serrico  he  rx - 
voted  himself.    He  was  appoint^  asaisi^ 
Count  Zinaendorf,  and  in  this  capadtv  rl 
various  parts  of  the  European  cont'"r"nt. 
word  the  close  of  1784  ho  went  to  Eof 
▼here  he  entered  Into  snocessiFbl  n^rotisl 
with  the  trnstofs  for  Georgia  relative  ■ 
Moravian  settlement  in  that    colon;,  i 
acres  of  land  were  granted  him,  and  50n  a 
were  made  over  to  Count  Zinsendorf.  O  i 
these  tracts  forniof!  :i  \n\rt  of  the  present  - ' 
Savannah,  and  uk-  utlier  lay  cm  the  Q^<^.. 
river.   Spangenberg  at  the  heml  of  a  cooip 
of  9  immigrants  arrived  at  tlie  former  fr»d 
the  spring  of  17^6,  and  immediate) j  a 
menoed  a  settlement,  which  was  the  first  fe- 
ed by  the  Moravians  in  Aniorira.  TTanoc 
4  years  partly  in  Georgia  and  parti/ io  iv 
sylvania,  where  he  preached  as  an  itHMn 
evani^clist  among  his  German  ooiintrrmea. 
returned  to  Europe.  His  report  upon  the  A 
of  religion  in  Pennsylvania  induct  the  drar' 
to  begin  an  enterprise  in  that  province,  il 
town  of  Bethlehem,  in  the  present  NonL^r 
ton  CO.,  was  founded.   In  174A,  after  b;.. 
been  oonsecrated  a  bishop,  he  retomJ  i 
America,  in  order  to  superintend  the  er^- 
work  of  the  Moravians  in  this  country,  ia  vL: 
he  eontinaed  for  18  years,  interrofriM  If  «| 
casional  visits  to  Enrope.  with  untiring  ener; 
and  courage,  amid  the  trying  circumstaoce;  < 
a  new'  eonntry ,  and  the  horrors  of  a  protrade- 
Indian  war.   He  undertook  frequent  jonnv? 
to  the  Indian  country,  f,nd  v^-as  adopted  if- 
the  Oneida  nation,  unci  into  the  tribe  of  t!;- 
Bear,  receiving  the  name  of  Tgirhitontie 
row  of  trees),  by  which  ho  Tvas  nmVervJ: 
known  among  the  Indians,  and  LTi-atly  re^jv: 
ed.    A  large  tract  of  land  in  western  N  *^ 
Garolina  (renrly  the  Tvhole  of  tlio  prefect  F':^- 
syth  CO.)  having  been  purchased  by  the  M^rs 
-nans,  Spangenberg,  in  the  antnmn  sod  siof^ 
of  1752.  superintended  its  snrv.  v.  and  tla 
became  tlie  pioneer  of  the  church  and  civilL^- 
tion  in  that  dreary  wilderness.  "Dark^^- 
Indian  war  which  broke  out  in  17>5,  the  a^' 
ravian  missionaries  on  the  Malioning,  in 
present  Carbon  co.,  having  been  nias^"*^ 
(Nov.  1755),  Bethlehem  became  the  frot'^[ 
settlement,  nil  the  farms  to  the  north 
of  that  town  being  forsaken,  and  hundrefl^  , 
fugitives  filling  the  place.  Spangenberg  cac^ 
stockades  to  be  erected,  eiuiiloyn?  ^^^^T 
tian  Indians  as  guards,  and  thus  preserved  w 
whole  sonthera  floimtiy  as  ftr  as  ftSmm 
from  attack.  War  parties  fre^pientljtpliratB- 
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e  d  the  town,  but  seeing  ito  deienoea  never  Ten- 
f  'tred  to  aiMdl  it.   mo  ■Iter  the  eonqneit 

i"  Can i 111  1,  Spangenberg  was  appointed  a  mem- 
:.tir   of  tha  coUego  of  bishops  and  elders 
lecU-d,  subsequently  to  Count  Ziuzendorfs 
>'oAtht  to  govern  the  three  provinces  and  the 
(til^ions  of  the  Moravian  church.    He  left 
A  nierica  in  June,  1702,  arrived  at  Uerrnhut  in 
November,  and  immediately  entered  lipontiie 
■  :tu.s  of  liis  ncW  office,  and  fur  ?>0  yenTs  vtrs 
i  -J.  leading  iipirit  among  his  colleagues.  Bishop 
- ;  ..iiioeuberg's  literary  labors  were  very  ezten- 
- 1  ve.    Among  his  principal  work-;  are  a  volu- 
uiinous  ''Life  of  Count  Zinzendorf ^' (3  vols.. 
1 775),  and  Idsa  Fidei  fh»trvm  (1779).  The 
I  alter  is  the  standard  of  theology  among  the 
liloravian'!.    It       translated  into  Enfrli'^h  by 
I-atrobe  iu  l7Ji4,  under  the  title  of  "  Aii  Expo 
-  itioQ  of  Christian  Doctrine  as  taught  in  the 
l*rote«tant  Clnircli  of  the  United  Brethren." 

SPANUEiM,  £z£cai£L,  a  Swiss  scholar  and 
<liiilomatist,  bora  in  Geneva,  Dec.  7, 1629,  died 
iFi  Ix)nrlA;i,  Xov.  7,  1710.    He  was  edooated 
uudcr  Salmasios  and  Heinaius  at  the  university 
of  Leyden,  from  whieh  he  was  called  in  1C51 
to  the  profesi<orship  of  belles  lettre-  in  his 
native  city.    Ho  was  chosen  by  the  elector 
palatine  for  tntor  to  hia  son,  and  in  1659  was 
-M.  Dt  on  an  important  mission  to  Italy,  where 
uo  devoted  his  leisure  to  antiqnririan  and  no- 
mi^Atic  studies.    Ho  rcturjied  to  Heidelberg 
in  1661.  and  was  minister  resident  of  tho  elector 
-•j<"ro^>:vL'ly  in  ILjlland  and  in  England.  Ho 
s>ui)9equently  entered  the  service  of  the  elector 
of  Brandenburg,  and  was  for  nMrlj  9  yean  hia 
i-\traordinary  am!'a-:^a'!or  to  the  co'jrt  of  Lonis 
Xiy,  From  168d  to  1697  he  was  occupied 
with  Ida  &Torlte  atodiea  at  Berlhi,  bnt  after 
tho  peace  of  Ryswi*  k  retntiied  as  ambassad  r 
to  Paris.    In  1702,  the  elector  of  Brandenburg 
having  been  crowned  as  king  of  Prussia, 
SponlieiDi  wa>  cre;iti  d  a  haron,  and  was  sent 
r.^  aTnh;i.-isador  to  En;,'landi,  whore  he  remained 
Liil  his  death.    He  was  profoundly  vnulit')  in 
the  political  history  and  nnmiwnaticy  of  antl> 
ijuity,  and  hi*'  most  important  piiblirations 
were:  JJmcrtatioMS  de  l^rmtantia  ct  Utu  Au- 
mUmaiim  AntiqH&rum  (4to^  RooMf  1M4 ;  beat 
cd  .  2  vi  tU.,  London  and  Amsterdam,  1706-' 17). 
and  Orbis  Bamanus  (LondoUr  1704;  contained 
alao  in  Gnevina^a  Tmmnru$^  toL  xi.). 

i?PANIEL  (eanu  fj-frariuft.  Linn.),  a  well 
known  variety  of  hunting  dog,  in  furui  a  small 
setter,  with  silky  hair,  lung  in  some  parts  of 
the  body,  and  long,  soft,  pendnlons  ear&  It 
w.i.ii  known  in  ancient  times,  is  figured  on  some 
of  tho  later  monuments,  and  was  urobably  tho 
r.  TttAr'M  of  theLatina;  it probaUj  originated 
in  Spain,  whence  the  name.  The  colors  nre 
vorioas,  black,  brown,  pied,  Uver-colored  and 
white,  and  black  and  white.  The  English  breed 
is  considoro*!  the  be-t  f  >r  f-|)ortsrnen.  l.einir 
itroDg,  with  an  excellent  no^«e,  and  fund  of 
the  water.  The  spaniel  Is  very  docile,  intell!- 
crent,  devotedly  attached  to  its  master  cvvu 
though  harahJj  tre^«d,  never  deaerting  him  in 


troublo  or  misery,  and  capable  of  dying  of 
grief  on  his  grave.  There  are  several  varicAiea. 
valued  for  various  purposes  of  use  or  fashion. 

The  water  spaniel  ditfera  from  the  common 
breed  in  the  ea^eruef'S  to  hunt  and  ^wim  in 
water,  whenec  it  is  nsed  to  drive  ducks  into 
the  nets  in  decoy  ponds;  Uie  hair  is  also  harsh- 
er. (See  PooDLB.)  The  Alpine  or  t^t.  Bernard 
apaaid  is  the  largest  and  most  celebrated  of 
the  race,  bcin^^'  2  feet  hif.'h  at  tlie  shoulders, 
and  6  or  6  from-  nose  to  end  of  tail ;  it  has  a 
peenliar  appearance  aboat  the  inner  an^  of 
the  eyes,  due  probably  to  bein^  kept  jiartly 
ahut  to  avoid  the  high  winds  and  the  glare  of 
the  snow  in  the  elevated  regions  in  whieh  ft 
lives;  thia  ia  one  of  the  breeds  which  searches 
the  mountain  pa!«s<«<  in  the  vicinity  of  tiio  hc^ 
piee  of  St.  Bernard  iu  i^iicst  of  bewildered  or 
weary  travellers,  bearing  warm  clothing  and 
cordials  attached  to  their  bodies;  the  other 
breed  used  for  the  same  purpose  has  been 
noticed  under  Doo.  The  iHewfoimdland  dog 
resembles  tlio  Alpine  spaniels;  it  is  of  large 
size  and  great  strength,  and  ia  probably  their 
indigenona  American  rmreaentadve,  and  nae-  * 
ful  fur  many  i)iirposes  or  a  bea.-t  of  btirdeji ;  it 
is  gentle,  very  intelligent,  and  afi'ectionate ;  it 
is  an  excellent  awimmer,  tho  toes  being  partly 
webbed.  The  apringer  b  a  small  spaniel  of 
elegant  f'»rTn.  small  head,  and  loner  nsually 
re<l  nil  1  v  i.ite,  the  latter  predomtiiaiuiK,  with  a 
black  ii  <  and  palate;  the  Harlborough  breed 
is  considered  the  bef«t.  and  "specimen*?  Iiave  l>ecn 
sold  as  high  as  $300  or  #400.  The  King  Charlea 
apaniel  is  a  amall  and  beantilul  breed,  prized 
as  ladic?'  pets,  generally  black  and  white,  or 
black  and  tan-colored;  the  hair  is  sott  ami 
silky,  the  ears  pendulooa,  the  forehead  de- 
^ated.  and  the  eyes  inteJIiprent,  though  the 
temper  is  generally  spoiled  and  the  animal 
useless  to  its  owner  and  a  nuisance  to  others, 
from  improper  feeding  and  unnatural  habits 
and  trainin^r;  the  variety  prized  by  Charles  I. 
of  Eugluud  was  w  bully  black ;  thia  is  tho  C, 
br»ipilu  (Linn.).  It  ia  anpposed  to  be  the 
parent  of  the  cocker,  a  sprightly  little  bird  dopr, 
usually  black,  or  white  with  radish  spots,  and 
comparatively  shorter  in  the  back 'than  the 
Fpaniel.  The  Malte'^e  doi;  is  perhaps  the  mo-rt 
ancient  of  the  small  spaniel  races,  being  tigurod 
on  Boman  monnmenta,  and  uentroned  by 
Straboasthe  C.  viflitiTin ;  the  mnzzK-is  round, 
tho  hair  very  long  and  silky,  and  the  color 
usually  white ;  it  is  of  diminutive  size,  and  fit 
odIv  for  a  lap  dog. 

SPAXISH  FLY.   Fee  CAsmwrnr?. 

SPANISH  MAIN,  tho  appeliatiua  formerly 
given  to  thai  f»ortion  of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  to> 
petht-r  wit'"  iMiiitijrnons  coast,  lying  twcen 
the  isthmutt  of  Darien  and  the  Leeward  inlands, 
forming  tor  many  years  the  roote  traveraed  by 
the  Spanish  treasnro  ?]A]>^  from  M^  vieo,  C(.ii- 
tral  America,  and  the  northern  ahorea  of  bouth 
Amerien. 

SPAH.    See  Baxtta,  Oaloasbocs  6rA% 
f KLMTAs,  and  fLcoa  Sran. 
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SPABKS,  J  ABED,  an  American  historian,  the  first  volame,  for  1880,  edited  bj  bin.  I 

bora  «t  WiUington,  Conn.,  May  10, 1789.   His  WW  also  tiie  editor  of  the    library  d  iaer 

boyliood  and  early  youih  were  passed  in  nirri-  can  Bio^rraphy,"  of  whicb  two  iserks  were p*1 

cnlturai  and  luechanical  occapations,  and  bo  lishcd  (10  vols.  IBmo.,  1834-'8,  aiid  15 

was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1816.  18mo.,  ]844-*8),  and  several  of  the  firei  > 

During  bis  college  course,  ho  taugbt  for  a  time  wbich  were  written  by  him-    In  1840  he 

a  small  private  sclioul  at  ITavre  de  Grace,  Md.,  pleted  tlu'  y  'lV^i*  -ition  of  **  The  "WorVi  of  B^: 

and  while  there  serve  d  a  short  time  in  the  mili-  jamin  I  ruukiin,  containing  several  Politic 

tia  called  out  to  repel  an  anticipated  attack  by  and  Historical  Tracts  not  included  i::  -^-.  jim 

the  British,     lie  afterward  commenced  the  mer  Edition,  and  manj  Letter**.  OiBciii  l 

study  of  theology  at  Cambridge,  and  for  two  Private,  not  hitherto  pablidiied,  witit  ^ok: 

Tears,  1817-^19,  was  college  tutor  in  mathemat'  and  a  Life  of  the  Author**  (10  Tola.  8m.V  E< 

lea  and  natural  philosophy.    Ho  nho  became  tlim  visited  Enropc  a  second  time,  and  b: 

one  of  an  association  by  which  the   Kovth  courbe  of  his  researches  in  the  French  trdufc 

American  BeTiew,*'  established  in  1616,  was  difcovered  fhe  ftmona  map  wtth  the  nd  & 

conducted.    In  May,  1819,  he  was  ordained  as  drawn  upon  it,  about  which  so  ranch  vtf  stf 

minister  of  a  Unitarian  congregation  in  Balti-  in  the  debates  upon  the  Aahborton  trtV} :. 

more,  and  the  next  year  publiiihcd Letters  on  congress  and  parliament.    His  long  and  ic- 

the  Ministry,  Ritual,  and  Doctrine  of  the  Prot-  portent  labors  m  illustratioa  of  Amentin  tih 

extant  Episcopal  Church"  (Svo..  Bosinn).    In  tory  were  closed  in  lb54  by  the  publicati'^'' 

1821  h<i  established  a  periodical  called  '  The  a  work  entitled '*  Correspondence  of  tbeisc: 

Unitarian  Miscellany  and  Christian  Monitor,"  ican  Revolution,  being  letters  of  enuDeot  3k 

which  ho  continued  to  edit  during  his  .'^tay  in  to  Georfre  Wasliinpton.  from  the  lime  ofb 

Baltimore,  writing  most  of  it  himself.   In  this  taking  command  of  the  Army  to  the  uui  oilie 

work  he  commenced  a  series  of  letters  to  the  FMsraency,  edited  from  the  Orijnnsl 

Rev.  Dr.  Miller  of  Princeton  on  the  '*  Compnr-  scripts"  (4  vols.  8vo.).   All  Mr.  Sp:  rL-i 

adve  Moral  Tendency  of  Trinitarian  and  Uni-  torieal  and  biographical  writings  are  cki: 

terian  Doctrines,*'  which  were  afterward  en-  guithed  by  fhoroxigh  researdi,  canfid 

larged  and  published  in  an  Svo.  volume  in  1823.  inent,  dispas!<iunate  criticism,  and  accoracjp- 

Ho  also  edited  a '*  Collection  of  Essays  and  simplicity  of  8tyle.    In  1852  two  pampii* 

Tracts  in  Theology,  from  various  Authors,  with  were  printed  by  him  in  defence  of  LkwJf 

Biographical  and  Critical  Notices'*  (6  TOls.  of  editing  the  writings  of  "Washington,  in  rql 

12mo.),  tho  ptiMication  of  which  was  com-  to  the  strictures  of  Lord  M.'ihon  a'd  ctkri 

pleted  in  1620.  His  health  becoming  impaired,  successfully  vindicating  his  course.  A  amir 

ne  rengncd  his  pastoral  charge  in  1838,  and  pamphlet  was  published  the  next  rear,  iv> 

after  sjjonding  some  weeks  in  travel  went  to  pioned  hj  a  reprint  of  the  original  letters  £^^^ 

Boston,  purchased  the    North  Americuu  Re-  Washington  to  Joseph  Bced.   Mr.  Spnrkj'^'' 

▼lew*' of  the  owners,  and  was  its  solo  proprio>  McLean  professor  of  history  at  Harvard  cvli<|t 

tor  and  cdit(»r  for  7  Tear?".    In  1828  lie  jmb-  from  1«39  to  1849,  and  president  of  the  celc 

lished  a    Life  of  John  Ledyard,  the  American  from  1849  to  1862.   In  1857  he  made  a  toaf  ^ 

T^aTeUer**  (8vo.',  Boston),  drawn  up  abnost  en-  Europe  with  hia  Ikmily,  and  since  Ins  nmi 

tirely  from  materials  never  before  published,  has  r  i  ^  Hi  Cambridge. 
Ho  had  for  pome  time  previous  formed  tlie  plan       SPAlvKMAX^,  Axnci:.^.  a  Swedi--ii  irsre-t' 

of  publisiiiuii  tho  writings  of  Washington,  with  and  naturalist,  born  in  the  province  of  UpiJt'i 

notes  and  illustrations;  and  with  this  view,  about  1747,  died  in  Stockholm,  Jttly  20.  l^-- 

after  extiMi>i\  o  researches  in  the  United  State?,  At  the  a;ro  of  18  ho  made  a  voy.^ire  f o  Cw^ 

ho  made  a  voyage  to  Europe  in  1828,  remained  afterward  studied  medicine  and  boiaii/ 

there  a  ]fear,  selecting  and  transcribing  docu-  linnnus  at  the  mdTersity  of  Upsal.  &ndre' 

mcnt?  relating  to  American  liistory  in  t!ie  pub-  r.s  r.  jirivato  tutor  to  the  Cape  of  Gftodfit'I* 

ho  ofiiccs  of  London  and  Paris,  and  after  his  where  he  met  his  countryman  TbQnt)«rg,  i 

retnm  published  ^^The  Writings  of  George  tliey  pursued  their  stodies  in  natorilsoifioeeA^ 

Washington,  being  his  Corre>pondence,  Ad-  gether  for  some  time.  In  1773  be  accepw"' 

dresses,  Mes.<?agcs,  and  other  Papers,  Official  fJiTer  of  the  Messrs.  Forster,  the  uaturaliSs^  ' 

and  Private,  selected  and  published  from  the  Cupt.  Cook's  expedition,  which  tonched^* 

original  Manuscripts,  with  a  Life  of  the  Author,  Cape,  to  accompany  them  as  assistant.  He 

Notes,  and  Illu.st rations''  (12  \  ols.  8vo.,  Boston,  absent28  months,  and  on  his  return comniCD'V- 

1834-7).  During  the  preparation  of  t  liis  labo-  the  practice  of  medicine  at  the  Cape,  bot  at  t« 

rioos  work,  he  found  time  to  edit  and  publish  end  of  4  months  started  fbr  the  ^^^^^ 

two  other  works  illustrative  of  American  bis-  Africa  witli  one  companion.   He  penetnieo^ 

tory :  "  The  Diplomatic  Correspondence  of  tho  far  as  lat.  28°  80'  S.,  1,050  miles  N.  E- 

American  Revolution**  fiaTo1s.8TO.,1629-'80),  the  Cape,  to  whieh  he  retonied  in  ab^'Q^  ; 

and  "The  Life  of  Gouverneur  Morri;*.  with  8e-  months,  with  .specimens  of  plants  and 

lections  from  bis  Correspondence  and  Miscel-  He  returned  to  Sweden  the  same      ^^P^h  ■ 

laneous  Papers,"  &o.  (8  Tob.  Svo.,  1832).  **The  and  on  the  death  of  Baron  GeerwwV?^^  f 

American  Almanac  and  Repository  of  Useful  his  successor  as  conservator  of  t'l"  ^"^^ 

Knowledge"  was  started  by  Mr.  Sparks^  and  In  1787  he  went  to  Sen^pil  to^Via^^' 
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-rojected  expeditioa  to  the  iuterior  of  A£rio«. 
yxkt  on  its  fimnre  returned  hj  WRJ  of  England 

^  Stockholm,  where  he  remained  till  his  Jeuth. 
?  lo  published  Amasnitates  Aeademica  (1771), 
ind  narratives  of  his  travels,  which  have  been 
Lranslated  into  Oerman  and  Engliafa. 

SPARROW,  the  familiar  name  of  many 
-mall  birds  of  the  finch  family,  and  the  old 
irenns  fringilla  (Linn.),  which  has  been  nu- 
!  ncroTi-ilr  subdivided  by  modern  ornitlioli^irists ; 
\  tie  fam.il/  characters  have  been  givt^u  uadur 
FnroH.  Ainongtfa«  numj  American  species  may 
';je  meMti<»ne'l  fi,  disfribntfj  under  4  difTeront 
ifcreuera. — ^Tho  white-crowned  sparrow  {fonotri- 
ithwleufophryi.  Swains.)  is  abont  Tincnet  long 
aad  10  in  alar  extent;  the  body  is  stout,  bill 
conical,  feet  robust,  the  2d  and  3d  qnills  lonirest, 
and  iho  tail  rather  lung  and  moderately  round- 
ed ;  the  cbin,  throat,  and  breast  are  nearly 
'inifirm  n-hj:  tbo  head  above  blnek ;  median 
and  superciliary  stripe  pure  white;  a  narrow 
black  line  through  and  behind  the  eyei;  hftek 
ai\d  win^  coverts  dark  reddi-«h  brown  with 
paler  margins;  qoilla  and  tail  darker;  wings 
with  8  white  mads;  wUtlsh  below;  bill  red- 
<lish  orange  tipped  with  brown;   lower  lid 
white,    it  is  found  from  the  Atlantic  to  tho 
Rocky  mountains  and  from  Labrador  to  Texas, 
breedins?  f  ir  to  the  iiortli ;  the  notes  are  mel- 
low an  I  cheeriug:,  6  or  7  in  number,  the  first 
l«>  id  .1:1}  clear,  and  thenco  becoming  fainter 
;nd  m  re  plaiatiTe;  e^i?s  6  or  6,  ]  of  an  inch 
lonff,  light  sea  preen  with  brownish  mottlings 
at  the  larger  end ;  the  nest  is  on  the  ground  or 
among  moss,  and  the       are  laid  in  Labrador 
from  tho  1st  to  the  on(i  of  June.    Tlie  fli;^dit  ia 
low,  bat  swift  and  long  protracted ;  the  food 
ponsiflts  of  seeds,  berries,  minnte  shell  fish,  and 
i  iisects;  tho  migrations  are  performed  mostly 
by  day ;  it  U  gentle  and  nnsuspicious.  The 
white-tliraa'.cd  sparrow  {Z.  albicollU^  Bonap.) 
is  about  7  inches  lonz  and  9}  in  alar  extent ; 
t!ie  chin  is  abroptlv  white;  superciliary  stripe 
broad,  yell  iw  anteriorly  and  whit«  behind ; 
median  he  id  stripe  white,  with  a  black  one 
on  ea'!i  Ala,  and  abroad  blar!:  *-oik  boliind 
the  eye ;  edge  of  wing  and  axiiluries  yellow ; 
S  narrow  white  bands  across  wing  corerts.  It 
is  found  in  th-:-  cistern  United  St;itesand  west- 
ward to  the  Missouri,  appearing  in  groups  In 
the  southern  states  in  November  and  departing 
in  March  to  the  north  ;  it  is  very  active  among 
hedges  and  thicket?? ;  when  fat  and  plnmp.it 
atTords  delicious  eating. — Tho  ^enu.>i  tpiztlli 
(Bonap.),  which  differs  from  the  last  in  its 
smaller  r-ize  and  longer  forked  tail,  contains  3 
well  know  n  northern  species.   The  field  spar- 
row {3.  priHllty,  Bonap.)  b  about  6|  inches 
long  and  8  in  alar  extent ;  the  bill  is  reddish  ; 
ear  coverts,  crown,  and  back  rufous,  the  last 
with  blackish  streaKs ;  sides  of  head  and  neok, 
■V'A  Siri;>o  over  ey.-*.  a^hy ;  white  below.  tIn:rod 
with  yellow  anteriorly ;  quilis  and  tail  faintly 
ed^'ed  with  white,  and  2  bands  of  the  same 
aoroj?  wing  covert^ ;  rump  yellowish  brown. 
It  ii  foond  in  eastern  Nortn  Amerioa  as  £tf  as 
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the  Misaoori,  remaining  in  the  southern  states 
dnring  winter,  going  north  in  Karch,  and  ar- 
riving Jn  New  England  toward  the  last  of 
April.  The  sonp  is  plcasin;r.  rosemblinL'  tho 
trill  of  a  youug  canary ;  it  ia  sociabie  and 
pe:i<  oful,  and  very  pfolific,  sometimea  raising 
3  broods  in  a  year;  the  nest  h  on  or  near  (l:c 
ground,  and  the  eggs  ^pear  li^Lt  ferru^inoua 
from  the  blending  of  tM  nomerous  smull  dots 
of  this  color;  it  frequents  orchurd-?  and  fields. 
The  cheeping  i^arrow  {S.  toeiaH*,  Bonap.), 
eommonlj  eauea  chip  bird,  is  5^  inches  long 
and  8  J  in  alar  extent ;  the  rtmip,  bark  of  neck, 
and  aides  of  head  and  neck  are  ashy ;  the  back 
has  black  streaks  with  pale  rnfons  ^Igings ;  the 
crown  is  uniform  chestnut,  the  forehead  black 
with  a  white  median  line,  a  white  •<treflk  over 
the  eyes  and  a  black  uno  from  the  bill  thruu;;h 
and  behind  the  ejes;  wliite  below,  tinged 
with  ashy  <fU  the  upper  breast ;  tail  and  pri- 
maries with  paler  edgings,  and  2  narrow  white 
bands  across  wing  coverta;  bill  black;  in  the 
Tonng  the  crown  hiu  narrow  li!arki-!i  line??, 
and  tho  upper  breast  and  sides  are  streaked 
witib  brown.  It  inhabits  North  America  from  * 
ocean  to  o<-ean,  very  common  everywhere,  ex- 
cept iu  woods,  in  spring,  summer,  and  au- 
tumn, goiug  south  in  winter;  it  is  very  so- 
cial, is  foiUMl  with  almost  everj  otiier  species 
of  sparrow,  and  is  .so  fjimiliar  m  to  enter  yards 
and  even  piazzas  for  food.  The  nest  is  never 
made  on  the  ground;  tho  eggs  are  4  or  5,  f 
by  f  of  an  inch,  greenbh  blue,  witli  .'•li^dit 
brown  spots  at  the  larger  end,  and  rather 
pointed  at  the  smaller.  The  notes  are  6  or  f 
r:i]»idly  repeated  and  loud  "elieep5";  th.-  fb-ht 
ia  short,  irregular,  and  rather  low.  They  are 
great  favorites  from  their  firentle,  harmless,  and 
confiding  di^]io-ition,  in  this  resembling  tho 
domestic  sparrow  of  Europe ;  they  arc  the  most 
ntuncroos  of  tho  sparrows  in  Now  Enghmd,  bnt 
anrlve  some  we^  later  than  the  t^ong  spei^ 
row. — The  irenn'*  wflmplz.i  fH  iird)  ditTi  rs  from 
zonotrichia  in  tiie  shorter  and  niuiv  graduated 
tail,  longer  hind  toe,  shorter  and  more  rounded 
•wind's,  linger  tertiaries.  unspotted  under  parts, 
and  streaked  crown.  The  song  sparrow  (J/. 
utelodioy  Baird)  is  6^  inohes  long  and  8(  in  alar 
extent ;  the  general  tint  :ib.,\  e  is  rufous  brnwn, 
with  dark  brown  streaks  and  grnyiiih  edgings ; 
crown  rufous,  with  superciliary  and  median 
stripe  of  dull  gray;  whito  below,  brt-ast  and 
si'le^  streaked  with  dark  rufous ;  in-  di>tinct 
white  ou  wings  or  tail.  It  ia  foun<l  tVotu  the 
eastern  coast  to  the  high  central  plains,  and  is 
abundant  in  the  sotith.  where  it  raises  .3  bfi  "ds, 
making  a  new  nest  for  each.  Though  not  so 
handsome  as  some  other  sparrows,  its  song  Is 
mtieh  sweeter,  prn'oni^pd.  and  heard  at  :;1I  h>nirs 
of  the  day ;  it  nests  both  on  tho  ground  and  in 
bnshes;  the  efag»  are  4  to  6,  hroSA  orate,  light 
greenish  white  with  speck-  of  dark  I  r-'wn; 
both  sexes  incubate.  The  tlight  is  short  and 
much  undulated ;  it  goes  south  in  winter,  and 
seldom  approaches  houses  nearer  than  gardens 
and  orohaadsi  it  is  very  active,  feeding  on 
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Imeeta,  eMds,  and  berries.— In  pa$aerella 

(Swains.)  tbero  is  a  rcniarkaMo  clnngation  of 
the  lateral  claws  and  great  size  of  all,  tho  body 
•toQt,  wings  long  and  pointed,  reaching  to  mid- 
dle of  tail,  tho  2d  and  dd  quills  the  longest  and 
the  Ist  equal  to  tho  5t]i,  ami  tlie  tail  nearly 
even.  The  fux-culorcd  sparrow  (7*.  il'utra^ 
Swains.)  is  7i  inches  long  and  11^  in  alar  ex- 
tent ;  tho  back  is  dusky  brown,  margined  with 
a^hy,  lighter  on  head,  tail,  and  wing  coverts, 
mfoiis  on  the  last  two ;  white  below^  streaked 
Avith  li^rht  l>rowni6h  red  on  breast  and  sides  of 
seek,  with  a  few  small  blackish  ones  on  tho 
middle  of  the  former;  mfous  patch  on  ebeeks. 
It  is  found  as  far  west  as  the  Mississippi,  pre- 
ferring tho  northern  states  and  going  south  in 
winter ;  it  is  seen  in  small  flocks  or  families  in 
the  underwood  and  along  brier-skirted  fences ; 
it  hrcedM  in  Labrador,  from  which  it  departa 
abuut  i^ept.  1,  reaching  the  southern  states  early 
in  November,  and  returning  about  Aprfl  10. 
Tho  flight  is  low,  rapid,  and  niKlulalinp;  sonp 
clear,  full,  sweet,  and  prolonged  for  hours  at  a 
time ;  they  are  sold  as  eon^  oirds  in  the  Oaro- 
linas  at  10  to  12  cents  eacli.  The  nest  is  on  or 
near  the  ground,  of  large  size,  and  tlie  eggs  ore 
laid  from  tike  middle  of  Jnne  to  July  5,  4  or  0 
in  number,  dull  greenish  with  irregular  small 
brownish  blotches ;  it  raises  but  one  brood  in 
a  season,  and  employs  various  artitices  to  draw 
Intrudmrs  awsj  from  its  nest— Tho  old  world 
sparrows  belonp  to  tlic  ironus  pamer  (Bri.ss.),  in 
which  the  wiiitrs  aro  moderate,  with  the  2d  and 
8d  qntUs  rather  longer  than  the  1st,  and  tho 
moderate  tail  even  or  slightly  forl^^d.  There 
are  about  20  species,  residing  in  cultivated  re- 
gions, even  in  the  midst  of  eities;  the  food 
consists  of  bndg,  seeds,  grains,  and  insects ;  tho 
nest  is  in  trees  or  hedges,  and  the  eggs  are  4 
or  6.  The  houso  sparrow  (P.  domatieut^  Linn.) 
is  C|  inches  long  and  9^  in  alar  extent ;  in  the 
male  the  upper  part  of  the  head  is  Vi\xhi  brown- 
ish gray,  the  sides  of  the  neck  grayish  white, 
throat  black,  back  and  wings  chestnut  and 
black  a  white  band  across  the  latter,  and 
lower  parts  light  browuisli  gray ;  in  the  llmalo 
the  head  is  grayish  hrown  above  and  tlie  lower 
arts  li::bt  lirownlsh  gray.  It  is  a  very  familiar 
ird,  picking'  np  its  food  from  door,  window, 
and  farm  }  ard,  and  often  so  ahmidant  as  to 

Coiiunlt  serioiiH  depredations  ill  wheat  fields; 
though  feeding  chietly  on  grain,  they  bring  up 
tiieir  young  on  larva;,  and  a  pair  is  said  to 
destroy  abont  4,000  caterpillars  weekly  in  the 
brcedin*^  ^ionson;  yet  in  some  districts  of  Enf?- 
land  a  considerable  sum  is  paid  annually  for 
sparrow  heads,  under  the  idea  that  they  arc 
cnemic'  of  the  farmer;  they  nre  generally  dis- 
tributed over  northern  and  central  Europe,  and 
are  brighter  colored  in  the  conntry  than  in  the 
cities;  they  like  to  flutter  in  the  dust  like  do- 
mestio  fowls;  tho  males  flght  desperately  be- 
fore pairing.  Thej  are  easily  caught  in  simple 
traps ;  tho  flesh  is  very  delicate,  but  they  arc 
too  smidl  for  frame  unle!«s  cAUght  in  nets;  they 
furnish  food  for  carnivorous  m^pimals  mid 


Urds;  thefliam  no  song,  exeept »  mxx^si  nr.:, 
loud  hnt  by  no  means  agreeable. 

SPABROW  HAWK,  a  small  l»ird  of  pr*:j  g 
the  falcon  snb-fkmily,  and  genns  tin-nvmcz  i 
(Vieill.),  which  diflers  from  /a/'  ^  (Linn.;  j 
having  longer  tnrsd,  covered  in  fru;.t  v.  Ith  tji 
traui.ver:?e  hcxagonul  scales.    XL*,  re  iiT«  a?  i 
a  dozen  species,  widelj  distribctAiHi  oTvr  i 
globe;  their  flight  is  very  graceful,  irregi:;-', 
with  occasional  hoverings ;  uiey  eat  email  b.ca 
like  sparrows,  mioe  and  moles,  lizards^  becc!r«. 
and  grasshoppers ;  the  nest  is  maf!o  of  a 
l6om  sticks  on  a  rock  or  in  a  hollow  tree,  a:.: 
the  eggs  are  4  to  0.  The  American  ^pwrrcv 
liawk  (  J\  gparrn  ius,  Tielll.)  is  one  i  f  iLe 
somest,  most  active,  and  abundant  birds  in  :: 
United  States,  and  is  found  overtbe  entire  c  :c- 
tinent  of  America.    It  is  11  to  12  Inches  k>a^ 
with  an  alar  ext*  nt  of  22  ;  the  crown  is  IL! 
red  surrounded  by  blue,  the  latter  color  .*h 
ittg  itself  also  on  the  wings;  back  light  ni!e> 
spotted  with  black;  tail  darker,  Av:rli  1'^ 
black  band  near  the  end,  tipped  with  wLlu, 
and  lateral  feathers  with  oroad  black  ban  ci 
tlie  inner  wcbs;  t^nills  Idack,  witU  white  fJ^ 
on  inner  webs;  throat  and  upper  neck  on  sk]t> 
white,  with  two  black  bands  on  the  lattvr;  i 
spots  on  hind  neck,  and  numerous  ones  on  i.> 
domen  and  sides,  black;  white  below,  tin.-f^: 
with  yellowish  on  breast ;  the  young  bi.'-ds 
wider  bands  of  black,  oira  the  ftmak  loogita- 
diiial  black  lines  on  the  crown  and  strips  CQ 
the  tail.   The  eggs  are  dark  cream  or  light  bcS 
more  or  less  spotted  with  brown,  nearly  fpbet- 
ical.  1J  I'V  1|  inches:  lioth  sescs  incubate, J 
broods  being  raised  in  the  south ;  the  pairiiif 
time  is  from  Febraarj^  to  Jnne,  aeccwaiof  to 
latitude.    It  does  not  interfere  with  the  poul- 
try yard  or  game  birds;  it  is  common  &bc«s 
honses  and  in  the  fields,  but  rare  in  wood$:  it 
stands  very  erect  on  some  elevated  tree,  stake, 
or  barn,  watching  for  prey,  upon  which  it  dirt* 
with  great  rapidity ;  it  is  easily  tamed,  whea 
taken  young.    Tho  European  sparrow  I-nik 
(T.  aJaudariuSj  Briss.)  has  been  de-<  ribe"d  co- 
der Kestubi.   The  accipittr  uUus.  (Pall.)  of 
Europe  is  also  called  sparrow  hawk:  the  male 
is  dark  blni>h  prny  above,  reddisli  white  belew 
with  yellowi.sh  red  transverse  bart<;  the  fe* 
msle  is  grayish  brown  abore,  and  grayish  vb^ 
below  barred  with  dark  gray.    The  size  tad 
habits  are  about  the  same  in  the  two  ;>pccie& 

SPARTA,  or  Lacto^emox,  the  capital  of 
Laconia,  the  chief  city  of  Peloponnesus,  Aid 
the  rival  of  Athens  in  the  history  uf  aiu  :-;n: 
Greece.    It  wa.s  situated  on  the  rigl.t  J 
the  Eurotas.  Ik  tween  tho  tributaries  CEnos  asd 
Tiasa,  about  20  m.  from  the  sea,  in  a  valley  of 
remarkable  beauty  and  fertility,  bounded  oa 
the  W.  and  £.  by  the  ranges  of  Taygctns  ssd 
Parnon.    Enclosed  by  nimmtains,  it  was  called 
by  Homer  tho  "  hollow  Lacedasmon.''  it  wu 
abont  6  m.  in  eireanfereaoe,  «0DiS«ted  of  diK 
tinct  quarters  which  were  originally  separate 
villages,  and  during  its  most  flouri^iag  period 
was  nnfortlfied,  being  protected  by  the  iiaturni 
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ramparts  of  the  ralle  J.  Its  quarters  were  Pitane 

in  the  N.,  t!ie  favorite  i>laco  of  residence,  Cj- 
Eo^  ira  i;i  the  S.  W.,  Liumaj  in  the  and 
Ko-  >a  la  tu  ceil  the  last  two.  ><ggM«,  in  the 
N.  W.,  a^joiiini,'  Pit$ino.  U  also  mentioned. 
One  of  ita  steepest  hills  (the  northern  hiil,  ac- 
eording  to  Lt  :ike;  the  hill  of  the  theatra^ao- 
cordlng  to  Cnrtiu^  was  called  the  acropolis,  on 
which  were  the  temple^  of  Athena  Ghalciuicus, 
tiM  totelary  goddess  of  the  city,  of  Athena  £r* 
^ne,  the  Mase'^,  Zeus  Co.-inicta-S.  and  Ares  Ari  ia, 
and  manj  statu&a  in  honor  of  dirinities  and 
heroes.  In  the  agora,  near  the  acropolis,  tad 
adornoi  with  te:n[.l-s  and  statue?,  were  the 
council  house  of  the  seuaio  and  the  offices  of 
the  public  magistrates,  the  Ferabui  §toa  bnilt 
of  spoils  taken  in  tho  Persian  war,  and  the 
chorus  where  Spartan  youths  danced  in  honor 
of  ApoUo.  Two  prindpal  streeta,  tunned 
Aphetals  and  Skias,  extended  nearly  parallel 
to  each  other  from  the  agora  to  the  S.  £.  ex- 
tremity of  the  city.  Upon  the  largest  of  the 
Spartan  liei^Iit-  wa^  th^'  tlieafrc,  a  m;i;;tiifi.'eut 
building  of  white  marble,  tho  two  wings  of 
which  atU!  remain,  490  feet  apart,  bnut  of 
massive  quadrangul.ir  !)lock?,  and  foninnj;  the 
most  important  relics  of  the  ancient  city. 
The  prirate  honaea  of  Sparta,  and  eren  the 
palace  of  the  kiag^s,  were  ahvavs  simple  and 
onadorned,  but  it  was  euualled  by  few  other 
Oreek  cities  in  the  magnineenee  of  its  traiples 
and  staluo-*.  Its  sljo  is  ii  nv  occupied  \>y  two 
Tillages,  Magola  and  Psjchiko,  about  one  nule 
apart,  by  the  town  of  New  Sparta,  bnilt  since 
the  revolution  on  one  of  the  Spartan  hills,  and 
by  com  fields  and  gardens,  amid  which  frag- 
ments of  WTonght  stone  may  be  seen  cropping 
ff'tMi  the  ground.  A  carele-s  traveller,  it  is 
said,  might  pa^  over  the  site  without  stispect- 
ing  that  a  city  had  ever  stood  there. — Accord- 
ing to  tradition,  the  Lcle_'<?s  were  tho  most 
ancient  inhabitants,  and  Lelex  the  iirst  king, 
in  the  vale  of  the  middle  Eurotas.  Lacedosmon, 
son  of  Jupiter  and  Taygetc.  married  Sparta, 
third  in  descent  from  Lelex,  and  gave  the  namo 
of  his  wife  to  the  city  which  he  founded,  and 
his  own  name  to  the  people  and  country. 
Doring  the  mythical  era  of  the  Achnean  mon- 
archie-^,  MeneLus  rdgned  at  Sparta,  Aga- 
.  meiunon  at  Mycena  and  Diomedas  at  Argos. 
After  tho  Dorian  invasion  and  conqnc>t  of 
Pcdoponnesus,  under  the  Ueradido),  ijparta 
fell  to  Eurysthenes  and  Procles,  the  twin  sons 
of  the  Heraclid  Aristodemus;  and  from  that 
epoch  date  tho  long  succession  of  two  joint 
Unga,  and  the  ^snnction  between  tho  con- 
qneror?,  who  were  called  Spartan-,  and  the 
native  Acha?ans  (Periaxi),  who  became  tribu- 
tar  v.  At  first  inferior  to  Argot,  Sparta  became 
t!ie  (  hief  of  the  Dorian  powers  only  afler  the 
intUtuiions  of  Lycurgixs  had  made  it  a  nation 
of  profesaioiial  soldiers.  The  introdnetion  of 
t'lL  Lvcnr^an  discipline  (not  later,  according 
to  Grote,  than  825  B.  0.),  the  earliest  de- 
tamdnahte  went  fai  ita  Internal  history,  wm 
foDowed  bj  aggresaioiia  which  gradoaUj  ex- 


tended  its  eway  over  the  greater  part  of  Pelo- 

ponnesn<5.  There  is  no  ccrLain  j>cr-fm.il  hiv 
tory  of  Lycurgns,  and  hia  legislation  Liii  been 
called  Ui6  oodificatloa  of  the  usages  of  the 
Doric  race.  It  recognized  3  classes  of  i>er- 
sons:  1,  the  Spartans,  of  Dorian  stoi^  k.  r<  si- 
dent  hi  the  alone  eligible  to  puluic  ui' 
ficea,  all  warriors,  supported  from  the  lands 
around  the  city  which  belonged  to  tlicm,  and 
being  diafraoehifled  when  they  feile  l  lo  pay 
their  quota  to  tho  ptiLlic  me?-;  2.  the  IVri  rci 
orLoconians,  freemen  of  the  neighboring  towo- 
ahlpa,  with  no  political  power,  deroted  to  agri- 
culture and  industry,  payin^r  rent  for  th^.-ir 
land,  and  forming  bodies  of  heavy-armed  sol- 
diers in  war ;  and  3,  the  helots,  or  serfs,  boond 
to  tho  soil,  which  they  tilled  for  the  Sj  artan 

Sroprietors,  and  sometimes  employed  both  in 
omestic  and  military  service.  The  equal  diid> 
sion  of  land  into  9,000  lots  for  Spartan-,  .nnd 
30,000  lots  for  Perieeci,  is  doubted  by  (irote: 
and  the  nmnber  of  Bpartaii  dtiaena  diminidied 
from  the  era  of  the  rer-ian  war,  when  IlLrod- 
otus  estimated  them  at  8,000,  to  the  time  of 
Affis  IV.,  when  they  had  dwhidled  to  700,  of 
wlioni  100  rdone  posses.-"  1  iiMst  of  the  landed 
property  of  the  state.  At  tiie  head  of  the  goT- 
emmoot  were  two  hereditary  kings,  wboae 
power  was  frraduully  re-tricted  till  their  por- 
tion was  one  of  nominal  honor  rather  than  real 
aathoritj.  The  legislative  power  was  exer- 
ci-.  J  hy  two  assemblies,  that  i  f  the  ciders  and 
that  of  the  oitixeus;  the  former  was  composed 
of  the  two  kings  and  S8  members  aged  at  least 
60  years,  who  were  jud;:es  in  mpital  cases,  and 
initiate<l  anil  discussed  all  measures  submitted 
to  the  pojuilar  assembly;  and  the  latter,  com- 
posed of  all  Spartan  citizens  of  80  years  of  age 
and  of  unblemished  character,  met  once  a 
month,  and  bad  the  right  to  approve  or  reject 
measures  by  acclamation,  but  not  to  amend 
them.  The  cphors,  corresponding  to  the  Ko- 
man  tribunes  of  the  people,  and  probably  of 
later  origin  than  the  age  of  Lycurgns,  were  the 
representatives  of  this  av=embly,  and  during  the 
I*eIoponnesi,ui  wax  exerted  despotic  authority, 
having  completely  super^ed  the  kings  as 
directors  of  affairs.  The  most  iinjMirtant  part 
of  the  legi-lation  of  Lycurgns  related  to  the 
discipline  and  education  of  the  citizens.  The 
individual  was  held  to  exist  excluMvely  for  tho 
state,  to  which  be  should  devote  all  his  time, 
properClvaaA  anafgies ;  and  every  child,  there- 
fore, was  nnder  public  ius{>ection  from  his 
birth,  aud  Wiis  train^  simply  with  reference 
to  warlike  cxercbea,  aiaoa  mechanical  labor, 
hu-handry,  and  commerce  were  despised  and 
neglected.  If  weak  or  deformed,  he  was  ex- 
posed to  perish ;  otherwise,  he  waa  taken  at  7 
years  of  R:re  from  hU  mother's  care,  .".nd  edu- 
cated in  tha  public  classes,  where  he  was  sub- 
jected to  the  severest  bodily  discipline,  to  hal^ 
its  of  subordination,  dexterity,  and  a  tersen<»s9 
of  speech  which  become  distinj^nished  as  ^'  la- 
aoiue.'^  At  the  age  of  30  he  was  allowed  to 
angaio  in  paUio  alaira  $ad  to  marry,  but  atiU 
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coatinucd  nuder  uublic  discipline,  took  liia 
meals  at  liic  pablio  mess,  slept  in  the  poblio 
liarracks,  rnd  was  released  from  military  ser- 
vice oidy  in  his  60th  year.  Both  sexes  were 
subjected  to  nearly  the  same  rigorous  gymnaa- 
tli'  { raining',  tlu-  aim  being  not  domo-stio  otyoy- 
ment  or  roliucment,  bat  the  production  of  a 
hardj  race  of  eitizena.  The  ^reat  men  that 
nrose  from  this  tlisolplino  ■\vcro  distinpnishcd 
excloaively  for  military  geniua. — Under  the  Ly- 
cuTgan  eoofltittitloii  Sparta  began  its  career  of 
coniiuost.  The  first  and  second  ^ro--oman  wars 
(713-723  and  CS5-6G8)  donbl.  d  its  population 
and  tcn  itury.  Befure  GUU  B.C.  it  had  conquer- 
ed from  the  Arcadians  the  upper  pvta  01  tho 
valley  of  t!ie  Eurotas,  and  af^er  repeated  con- 
tests  couii)eilcd  Tegea,  tho  capital  of  Arcadia, 
to  acknowledge  its  supremacy  (660).  The  long 
strUrTsh'  hctwoon  tlio  Siinrtnns  and  Argives 
terminated  in  favor  of  tho  former  by  decisive 
vtctoriea  in  647  and  626.  Sparta  bad  now  ac- 
quired the  hegenioTiy  of  Greece,  .ind  C'lo  stis 
when  threatvued  by  tho  Persians  formed  an 
alliance  %v1th  it  as  the  roost  powerful  Greek 
state.  It  twice  invaded  Attica,  and  interfered 
in  the  aftuirs  of  tho  frnnvin::  AtlKiiiuM  dcrnoc- 
racy.  At  the  outbreak  of  tho  IV-rsiau  war,  il 
was  by  nnanimous  consent  intru^tod  with  tho 
chief  command.  The  battles  of  Thermopyla) 
and  Solamis  in  460,  and  of  PlaUea  in  479,  were 
fonght  respoctirely  under  the  Spartan  generals 
lAM.nidasi,  Enrybiades.  and  PaiLsanias.  Accord- 
ing to  Herodotus,  tho  Lacedaemonians  were 
represented  at  Flatwa  by  6,000  citizens,  5,000 
Peria»ci,  and  35,000  helots.  The  allies,  excepting 
.^gina  and  the  Pcloponnesian  states,  were  alien- 
ated by  the  arrogance  of  Pausania.s,  and  therefore 
in  476  offered  ue  supremacy  to  Athens.  Tho 
hegemony  thus  passed  from  Sparta  to  Athens, 
and  tho  rivalry  of  these  states  modified  all  tho 
history  of  Greece  till  the  Macedonian  era.  A 
destructive  earthquake  occasioned  n  revolt  of 
the  helots  and  the  third  Messenian  war  (4C4- 
455).  Tho  Spartans  distrosted  and  rejected  an 
auxiliary  f<»rci'  j^cnt  by  the  Athenians  under 
Cimon,  which  was  the  cause  of  hostilities  (457- 
461),  the  prelnde  to  the  long  Peloponnesian 
war  (431—404).  This  war,  in  whlrh  the  op- 
posed Doric  and  Ionic  races  exhausted  their 
energies,  teriuinated  with  tho  conquest  of 
Athens  and  with  tho  restoration  of  the  hege- 
mony lu  Sparta.  One  of  its  allies  w  ;^  Cyrns 
tho  Younger,  and  in  return  it  aided  nun  in  his 
attempt  to  dethrone  his  brotlier  Artaxerxcs. 
The  succ(-^scs  (jf  Age>ilaus  II.  in  HOS  in  Asia 
Minor  had  led  him  to  form  the  project  of  over- 
throwing the  Periian  empire,  wnen  he  was  re- 
called by  a  confederacy  of  Corinth,  Argos, 
Thebes,  and  Athens,  Avhich  Persian  gold  and 
Greek  jealousy  had  ]iruiij[)ted  against  Sparta. 
The  victories  of  Corinth  and  Coronea  were 
counterbalanced  by  the  navaf  defeat  otF  Cnidn«, 
ujid  tho  peace  of  Antnlcidas  (387),  which  left 
it  supreme  in  Greece,  deprived  it  of  its  cities  in 
Asia  Minor.  The  Spartans  exerted  unrivalled 
authority,  notwithstanding  tho  alliance  of 


Thebes  and  Athens  against  it  in  379,  until  ' 
the  fatal  battle  of  Lsaotra  in  371,  tliej  v; ,,: 
defeated  by  the  Thebans,  and,  for  the  fir-f-t  » 
in  Uieir  history,  by  inferior  nnmben*.    iii % 
followed,  Sparta  narrowly  e>rapc<l  captrtre;. 
nrrnr  was  again  defeated  at  Mnntinea.  in    ■  . 
and  it  was  stripped  of  the  dominions  wJbicii  : 
had  acquired  from  the  Ifessenians,  Areakltai.- 
and  Argives;  and  from  tliis  time  it  Ci  .-i-*:  '  • 
bo  a  loading  state  in  Greece.   Having  incarr. , 
the  enmity  of  Philip  of  Ifacedott  1>t  supportir. 
the  Phocians  in  tho  sacred  war,  its  lasses  w  . : 
confirnicd  and  its  power  still  fnrthti  r  rvi'\:  -.  . 
by  him  ;  but  it  refused  to  join  the  aliixii:-.^  . 
Athens  and  Thebes  against  him  before  the  tur- 
tle of  Chajronea,  next  to  rect>pni;:e  his  leoilc"- 
bhii>  in  the  proposed  ex])t;diiiou  a^in&t  Pej>i_ 
ana  subsequently  to  join  the  kJ!!hm»rt  lear:. 
against  tho  Ma(  edoniaii  and  Roman  suprxrmii  ;■ 
It  prompted  an  anti-Macedonian  moveme:.'- 
which  was  defeated  hj  the  rictory  of  Aoti;  i- 
tcr  at  Megalopolis  in  381.    Tlio  kings  Agis  i  \ . 
(244-240)  and  Cleomenes  111.  (236-220) 
tempted  to  revive  the  ancient  virtue  bj  resu?- 
ing  tho  institutions  of  Lycurgws,  abolishing  tie 
r'i»horalty,  cMii'^.-llinrr  nil  debts,  rtdistribadir 
the  lands,  and  i  )il,ii-::i]iL:  ihc  nuuibur  of  citize'>, 
but  tho  defeat  of  ScHasia  ('2-1)  by  the  Aehasrr 
and  Macedonians  followed,  and  Sparta  for  li  - 
first  time  fell  into  tho  handa  of  conqueront 
From  intestine  factions  sprang  the  nsnrpadcc* 
of  Machanidas  and  Nabis  f21^-l^>2),  afl^r  wL"..li 
it  was  compelled  with  the  whole  of  Pelof^ 
nesns  to  snmnit  to  the  Aduean  leagne,  nnol  b 
140  it  fell  with  tho  ro-t  tif  Greece  under  tbe<.\- 
minion  of  Rome.    (See  Athjsks,  and  GEESi  i 
SPARTACUS,  a  Roman  gladiator,  of  Thr^. 
ciati  birth,  and  leader  of  a  s\.r\  ik-  rebelliaaia 
78-71  B.  O.  Originally  a  shepherd,  he  1  n  c  we  a 
chief  of  banditti,  and  was  captured  by  iLt  H->- 
mans  on  one  of  his  predatory  excursions.  Ha 
was  sold  and  trained  as  a  gladiator,  and  in  73 
{Ksrsuaded  70  of  hia  associates,  Thraciana  »ad 
Gauls,  who  were  in  preparation  for  the  gmes 
at  Rome,  to  esr n])c  with  him  from  the  scLcxC 
of  Lentulus  at  Capua.    They  took  refuge  ia 
the  crater  of  Mt.  Veenvins,  and  ehose  Spartacts 
for  tlieir  leader.   C.  Claudius  Puloher  wa*  h'A 
against  them  with  8,000  men,  but  was  defeatt<!, 
and  his  arms  became  tho  trophy  of  the  victors. 
Bpartacus  now  proclaimed  liberty  to  aO  dlTM 
that  should  flee  to  him,  and  his  force  was  thas 
po  greatly  increased  that  for  two  years  he 
held  the  supremacy  in  Campania,  LiKaala, 
Bnittinm,  and  other  parts  of  Italy.    At  tie 
head  of  70,000  men  ho  triumphed  over  tvo 
eoosnlar  annies  in  72,  and  forced  his  tUam 
captives  to  fight  as  gladiators  at  the  funeral 
games  which  no  celebrated.  His  anny  increai- 
ed  to  100,000  men,  tho  consols  were  again  it- 
foated,  and  ho  meditated  an  attack  upon  Rome 
itself.    Ilis  own  desire  was  t<-)  ccrure  tho  fret:- 
duin  of  the  slaves  by  taking  them  bvvti;J  iLa 
Alps,  but  they,  eager  lor  phmder,  refofed  to 
leave  Italy.   He  for  a  time  maintained  hh  .<d- 
periority  in  71,  though  S  legions  took  tbe  field 
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tinv!cT  the  prrrtor  \I.  Lioiniu-s  CrassTJS.  A  por- 
tioa  of  his  force  had  previously  s^iporaUjd  from 
Ifeiio  mder  hi«  lieutenant  Orixas  only  to  be 
roatud,  nnd  r.ovr  tbo  ?lnvc?  a^iiin  divided,  and 
were  twice  defeated  by  Oras:ias.  Bpartacas 
withdrew  to  the  extreme  point  of  Brutttmn, 
closely  pre>>t-  d  by  the  Romans,  and  there  nc- 
gotix^d  with  CUkian  pirates  to  take  him  across 
the  itraits  into  tKcily,  where  hi§  arrival  would 
lure  been  tbo  sij:nal  for  reviving  the  sr'.irccly 
soppresscd  Sicilian  servile  wur.  The  pirates, 
bowerer,  betrayed  him;  he  attempted  in  vain 
to  cross  on  raft- ;  lo-^l  12.000  men  m  two  futile 
efforts  to  break  through  the  besiegers;  at 
length  effected  lito  escape;  and  iimnedliktdjr 
Pompcy  was  sammoucl  fn  >ni  Spriin  and  Liicxil- 
Itu  froni  Thrace  to  provide  for  the  safety  of 
Bome.  Bnt  the  power  of  the  shires  was  bro> 
ken  by  jealousy  und  division-;;  the  GanTs  fopa- 
rated'from  bpartacua,  and  wore  immediately 
defeated  with  a  loss  of  S0,000;  the  fbllowera 
who  remained  to  him  refused  to  escape  (•>  the 
north ;  he  gained  one  more  victory,  attempted 
in  vain  to  seize  the  shipping  at  Bmndnsramf 
and  perished  in  battle  with  Crassus  near  the 
head  of  tbo  river  Silarus.  SixQr  thousand  reb- 
els fell  in  this  battle,  and  G,000were  madepris* 
oners,  and  were  crucified  in  the  Appian  way. 
The  critioid  invcstigationaof  modern  historians 
have  led  to  an  appreciation  of  hb  character 
very  ditTorent  from  that  of  tlie  t  untouiporary 
Roman  writers,  by  whom  he  was  nfltnralljr 
painted  in  the  blackest  colors. 

SPARTANBURG,  a  N.  W.  district  of  Sooth 
Cfirolina,  bordorin;^  on  North  Caroliua,  bound- 
ed N.  E.  by  Broad  river  and  8.  W.  by  the  En- 
noreet  and  intersected  by  Tiger  and  Pan  li  t 
rivers;  area,  950  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1800,  26,«20, 
oi  whom  8,241  were  slaves.  The  surface  is 
hiUj  and  the  s  lil  f  rrilo.  Gold,  iron,  and  lime- 
«ton<»  anr  f  nind.  a:il  there  i-*  a  mineral  spring 
at  Gleau.  Tlic  produciioua  ia  1850  were 
873,654  basbels  of  Indkn  com,  112.993  of 
wheat,  153.562  of  oats,  and  80,429  of  sweet 
potatoes.  There  were  12  machine  shops,  9 
tanneries,  5  saw  and  planitig  mills,  2  founderies, 
60  churches,  and  1,000  pupils  attending  public 
school <!.  It  is  intersected  by  tlie  Spartanburg 
imd  I  '   i   r  ilroad.   Capital,  Spartanburg. 

SPEAKER,  a  term  applied  t-i  the  i-rt  -i-ling 
officer  of  each  house  of  the  parliaiueut  of  tireat 
Bri!4iia,  of  the  house  of  representatives  of  the 
United  S  ;i*  3  congress  and  generally  of  the 
lower  hiiu>ci  of  the  state  legislatures.  The 
presidinsr  f»flicer  of  the  Britisli  bouse  of  lonls  is 
the  lonl  chancellor  for  tlie  time  being,  whose 

Sipointmeut  is  derived  from  the  sovereign ;  but 
e  honse  of  eommons  elects  ita  own  speaker, 
who  mn«t  ho  .ipproved  by  the  crown,  and  who 
can  only  speak  or  vote  in  committee,  except 
in  the  ease  of  an  equality  of  votes,  when  be 
givc-  tlie  castinq^  vote,  lie  holds  office  until 
the  dtssolntion  of  the  parliament  of  which  he 
was  elected  speaker.   The  house  of  represent- 

Rtivo,  "if  t1--.-  Fnit.d  St.ites   Ok-M-*  its  own 

i^ieakcr  at  the  tirat  session  of  each  con^res:*. 


who  holds  office  until  the  mcotiug  of  the  next 
cougr^^A ;  iuid  in  the  state  legislatures  an  anal- 
ogous practice  prevails. 

SrEAKTN'*;  TliUMPET.  a  raota!!!.-  tnbc 
with  a  small  end  titled  to  the  mouth,  and  en- 
larging toward  the  wide  opening  at  the  other 
extremity,  used  for  eiring  greater  intensity  to 
the  voice,  as  the  sound  is  forcibly  projected 
through  it.  Instrmnenta  of  this  sort  appear 
to  liave  bc.-n  known  to  the  ancient  tTr^eks, 
and  Alexander  the  Great  is  reported  to  have 
used  one  in  giving  orders.  They,  however, 
attracted  little  or  no  attention  afterward  until 
about  the  year  1670,  when  Sir  Samuel  Mor> 
land  iMTOoiriit  Che  aalijeet  liefore  the  royal 
society,  and  exhibited  some  in^truinoiits  of  his 
own  const  met  ioD.  They  wore  conical-shaped 
tnbee,  taddenly  oiiening  out  at  the  laigeena  to 
a  ^Teat  width.  It  i>  stated  that  Charles  IF., 
speaking  in  his  natural  voice  through  one  51 
feet  long,  was  dbUncUy  heard  1,000  yards  off; 
and  tliat  another  person  was  understood  at  the 
distance  of  4^  miles.  The  principles  upon 
whieh  the  wstion  of  the  speaking  trumpet  de- 
pends are  not  clearly  understood.  It  Inis  been 
supposed  tiiat  the  sound  gained  in  intensity  by 
tnooessive  reflections  from  the  walb  of  the 
tul-e.  and  that  tlie  a<  rial  undulations  which 

ttroduce  it  are  thus  carried  forward  in  a  col- 
ected  hody  on  the  line  of  the  axis  of  the 
trumpet.  It  is  only  on  or  near  this  line  that 
the  full  effect  of  the  trumpet  is  perceived,  and 
the  person  using  it  therefore  holds  it  in  tbo 
direction  toward  which  he  wishes  the  sound 
conveyed.  On  the  assumption  that  the  effect 
proceeds  from  successive  .rclk'Ctiuii>,  the  best 
form  of  the  trumpet  would  be  that  of  a  para- 
bolic conoid,  it5  ftvns  in  the  mouthpiece.  This 
also  being  well  adapted  for  collecting  sounds 
from  without,  and  bringing  them  to;jvther  in 
one  focal  point,  is  the  most  suitable  I'crm  for 
the  ear  trumpet.  It  is  not,  however,  by  any 
means  certAin  that  tlie  ^ound  is  reflected  from 
side  to  side  of  the  trumpet ;  and  from  the  ex- 
pcrimeutfi  of  llassenfratz  it  seems  that  the  effect 
is  not  diminbhed  either  when  the  vibrations 
are  prevented  by  a  ti:.rht  wrappinir  of  cloth 
around  Uie  trtmipet,  or  w  hen  the  reflections 
are  prevented  \ij  a  lining  of  woollen.  It  would 
appear  then,  a?  srii'cf  "^ted  by  Sir  John  Leslie  in 
his  ^*  Experimeuial  luquiry  into  the  Nature 
and  Propagation  of  Ileat,''  that  the  propagation 
of  the  sound  may  Iv  ouin;r  to  n  'strong  Ion.:i- 
tudinal  vibration  of  a  body  oi  air,  foreiWy  u  ted 
til>on  by  the  organs  of  articidation.  in  the  con- 
fined st»:ioe  ill  ^v}l!ell  it  is  partially  detained 
until  suddenly  i  tle^^i^U  from  the  reflecte<l  form 
of  the  aperture  to  spread  along  Uie  atmosphere. 

SPECIF.S.  a  division  among  aninii*-,  t!;o 
precise  limits  of  which  are  differently  t^sial*- 
liihed  by  natnralista.  and  by  9i>me  reganled  as 
a  non-existent  or  con<tant!y  e!jan^:inL'  relition- 
ship.  Butlun  deques  a  species  as  a  succcssi<m 
of  ^nilar  individnals  wnioh  reproduce  eadi 
other;  Cuvier's  deflnition  is  nearly  the  sam  . 
the  f.tct  of  constant  suoceosiou  con>tilutiug  alone 
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the  unity  of  the  fjpccies;  l»otli  thcpo  doflnitlons  Ac.    With  so  Tnfinv  clement**  in  the  problem, 

applj  equallj  well  to  varieties  artificially  pro<  it  is  manifestly  iuipo&sible  to  pronounee 

daced  aad  to  adcnowledged  species,  and  are  speeifie  identity  or  diversity  fit  first  o^; 

therefore  incomplete.    The  advocates  of  tho  many  doubtful  species  ha  -     h  <  on  introdnct'I 

unity  of  the  human  races  are  compelled,  muro  into  zoology  and  botany  from  an  iocompltric 

or  less  completely,  to  make  fertility  of  offspring  idea  of  what  eonadtntes  a  species.— Br.  1^  G. 

the  test  of  ^>ecifio  identity.  Dr.  Prichard  says  Morton  defines  a  species  as  **  a  primordial  i»- 

the  idea  of  a  fperies  inchides  only  tho  follow-  ganic  form,"  implyin<]r  a  uniformity  of  anatci:  ■ 

ing  conditions:  "separate  origiu  and  distinct-  cal  structure  and  i»]iysiolofrical  fonctioQ frv:: 

aees  of  race,  evinced  by  a  constant  transmission  tho  beginning;  he  makes  tho  IbDowiog  dx- 

of  some  characteristic  peculinrity  of  organiza-  sion:  1,  remote* species  iu  the  same  gonn?.  ■t- 

tion/'  varieties  being  such  diversities  aa  are  tween  which  hybrids  are  nerer  produced;! 

observed  to  take  place  within  the  Ihnits  of  allied,  prodncing  infertile  oifspring;  tad  t 

?pcries;  some  of  the  hitter  may  become  pcrma-  proximate,  witli  a  fertile  offspring  inter  it. 

neat  by  nropogntion  in  a  breed,  and,  unless  the  Some  naturalists  are  of  ODioioa  that  there  tst 

fe«t  of  tneir  origination  be  known,  impossible  several  epeotes  of  men;  there  are  many  osteo- 

to  distinguish  from  original  species.    Prirhurd  loirical  differences,  imi  lyiuLr  vaHefy  (  T  f  v- 

also  inclines  to  tho  opinion  that  hybridity  is  a  tion,  habit,  and  powers.     Do  Lamarck  sc: 

test  of  species,  thongli  ho  admits  that  the  nu-  Geotfroy  St.  Hilaire  deny  the  existence  of  per- 

merous  exceptions  to  the  sterilityof  hybrids  may  manent  species  in  natorie,  and  insist  Dpon'Jit 

well  excite  dt'ulit  as  to  the  sonndness  of  this  uninterrupted  snccession  of  tbo  animal  kir: 

conclusion.   Some  of  \m  Ibllowers  in  America  dom,  and  tho  gradual  merging  ui  one  fj>ecic 

have  assumed  as  a  fact  the  (sterility  of  hybrids,  in  another  from  the  earliest  geological  age«;  a 

and  have  made  it  a  test  f»f  si  km  i  fie  dinVrenr-e;  Tie^^' "whiili  Parivin  ("On  tLo  Origin  of  S;io> 

on  this  subject  see  the  authorities  qtioted  un-  cies  by  means  of  Natural  Selection, ''Lonidos, 

der  ETBBtn.  Pr<tf.  Agasi^z,  in  liis  **  Essay  on  1S59)  has  recently  revived.    Swainson  lod 

dassification"  (part  i.  chap.  2,  see.  n\  main-  others  are  of  opinion  that  pcrninnent  var> 

taina  that  sexaid  onion  is  a  result  of  the  close  ties,  arising  from  peculiarities  of  climate,  foo^ 

rdatioiuildp  established  in  the  beginning  be*  and  treatment,  eonstitate  Bpectea.  Panric 

tween  individuals  of  tho  same  specie.s,  and  is  maintains  tho  theory  of  the  transwDtjfi' a 

not  tlio  cause  of  their  identity  in  successive  of  one  species  into  another  by  descent  %vk 

generations;  the  first  created  animals  paired  modification  through  natural  selection;  tkst 

bccausothey  were  made  for  each  other,  and  not  Species  are  only  strongly  marked  and  mm 

to  build  up  a  fpocie*,  whi^-h  had  full  existence  or  le«s  permanent  vari'  tie*'.  de«icended  frora 

as  a  natnnd  group,  and  in  harmonious  numcr-  conij  aruiively  lew  original  types,  oontinuic;:  ia 

ical  proportions,  before  tho  first individnal  pro-  r  ibroken  series  throngh  ail  geoI< -*i  :!  tiise, 

duced  by  sexual  conneetinn  wa*' horn ;  on  tliis  thouLrh  many  intermediate  forms  havo  K- 

i>riuciple  tlie  procreation  pf  hybrid.s  from  near-  come  extinct  and  have  left  no  trace  bebiad, 

J  idlied  species,  with  aU  their  degrees  of  fer-  eontinnally  but  very  slowly  changing  I  f  ^ 

tillty.  loses  its  apparent  contradiction  to  pen-  preservation  and  acrumnhiti.'n  of  successive 

oral  laws.  Another  diihculty,  according  to  the  slight  favorable  variations,  so  that  no  dmrdjt 

same  antibor,  in  tho  way  of  making  sexual  rela*  tinction  can  be  drawn  between  spedes  ud 

tions  determine  the  limits  of  species  is,  that  well  marked  varieties,    Tho  truth  as  to  tie 

promi«etum«!ncs8  of  intercourse  does  not  ])revail  origin  of  species  is  probably  to  l  e  found  be* 

among  men  or  most  of  tho  higher  animals;  tween  tho  two  extremes  of  tlieir  iiidepectot 

every  fanner  knows  that  ditfercnt  breeds  of  creation  and  descent  by  natural  selectioD. 

tho  same  sperie"  are  le«<i  in<  liii«^ii  to  mingle  two  are  not  inconsistent  in  reality,  thongli  thej 

than  individuaia  of  tlie  suiue  breed.    Facts,  may  bo  in  appearance,  as  is  shown  by  Pro! 

aecumnlating  every  day,  p6  to  show  that  a  spe-  Parsons  in  tho  "  American  Journal  ofScmce 

cion  does  not  imply  tho  idea  of  community  of  for  July,  18G0  ;  he  n<:^umcg  the  midflle  grouD^- 

origin,  of  a  necessary  genealogical  connection,  that  there  have  probably  been  creative  actsi^i'r 

or  of  creation  in  a  ringle  locality.  Though  spe>  the  several  species,  equally  removed  froo  m- 

cies  are  limited  in  tlieir  erci^trnro.  a-  p;ua  un-  depi  lulent  ereations  out  of  unorganized  mitter 

tology  tenches  us,  their  duration,  as  compared  and  from  origiu  through  natural  selectioc-  tc-^ 

with  a  single  life,  may  bo  regarded  as  bonnd*  taking  advantage,  in  the  successive  develoi- 

less,  or  at  any  rate  beyond  computation.    Spe-  ment.s,  of  previously  existing  and  nearest  alW 

cies  belong  to  a  certain  jjcriod  of  time,  and  hold  animals,  and  modifying  them  in  the  creiiK* 

definite  relations  to  external  conditions  and  to  of  tlie  new  species.  

eoexisting  animusls and  plants,  as  in  dist  rih<it  ion      BPEOIFZO  GRAYITT.  See  GxATirr, Sf** 

over  tho  earth,  capneity  f«>r  endnrin'^'  rlimatie  rrpio. 

changes,  habitat  iu  regard  to  land  and  sea  and      SPECTACLES,  a  pair  of  lenses  set  in  a  ^ 

to  physical  geography,  nature  of  food,  duration  frame  in  such  manner  as  to  be  eoDveoiti^ 

of  life,  mode  of  a=?neiation,  period  of  rcproduc-  worn  in  front  of  the  eye   for  the  pTirj-*'?^" 

tion,  changes  or  metamorphoses  daring  growth,  assisting  defective  vision.  The  lenses  art  u^^e 

size  and  proportion  of  i>arts,  ornamentation,  of  different  forms  adapted  to  the  sewv/ (^'^ 

variations  in  a  atale  of  nature  or  domesticationf  of  defects  to  be  corrected.  WliendMpiP^ 
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he  eye  is  flattened,  as  is  common  in  oldtge,  li^t  being  impilcrly  refracted,  the  e.vc  i  -  not 

ind  tho  rnys  of  light  from  any  obje<  t  are  not  injured  by  lenses  of  thb  material.    Sir  L^avid 
MiiXicieQtiy  refracted,  bo  as  to  be  brought  to  a  Brewster,  however,  strongly  recommends  the 
focttt  <m  uie  retina,  bnt  would  be  at  ^me  dis-  nse  of  the  variety  known  asflie  BruUian  quarts 
Mnce  bu'  k  t)f  it,  tbo  lens  required  is  doublo  pcbbl..',  whir-li  has  a  lo'wor  dispersive  power 
■OQves,  and  of  that  d^ee  of  convexity  suited  than  any  kind  of  glass.  In  selecting  spcctaclea 
^  o  tho  particular  ease.  That  tiiere  may  be  the  he  advuea  that  portioiilar  attention  be  given 
■/•nst  spherical  aberration,  and  conso  juently  to  the  special  service  they  arc  cl-'^i^'ned  for, 
'  !ie  most  perfect  image  on  tho  retina,  ttio  radii  whether  for  near  use  as  in  reading,  writiug, 
»f  the  outer  and  inner  surfaces  should  bo  as  6  &c.,  or  for  more  distant  employment;  and  that 
'  J  1  in  glass,  and  as  14  to  1  in  lenses  of  quartz.  t\t\^  known  distance,  whatever  it  may  be. 
In  crcn^rnl  the  required  focal  distance  of  plasscH  f^lxmlil  bo  applied  to  determine  the  required 
'htuinlijhvs  wiiU  the  ago  of  the  person,  as  tho  distance  apart  of  tho  centreaof  the  two  glaxies. 
<I'--foct  of  farsightedneas  increase-.  ;  and  Dr.  This  is  done  by  first  ascertaining  how  far  from 
Kitchener,  in  ITh  "  Economy  of  the  Kyi-?,"  has  tho  eye  the  lens  will  bo  placed  when  it  rc>ts  in 
Lciven  the  number  of  inches  of  focus  adapted  to  iti  proper  poeition  in  it«  frame  on  the  nose, 
the  different  ages,  as  86 inches  for  40  years,  24  and  then  the  distance  between  tiie  centres  of 
for  50,  16  for  <10.  12  for  TO,  9  for  80,  7  for  90,  tho  pupils  whvn  tbcy  are  directed  to  a  point 
aad  6  for  100 ;  but  no  rule  of  this  kind  can  be  at  the  di»tAnce  ut  which  we  wish  to  nae  them, 
of  vniver^  application.  The  opposite  defect  Lines  thns  drawn  fhnn  each  pupil  to  the  point 
of  nearsightedness,  caused  by  tho  roys  after  determined  should  pass  through  the  centres  of 
entering  the  eyo  being  too  soon  refracted  by  tho  ghisses  and  thus  fix  their  distance  apart, 
reason  of  t!ie  excessivu  convexity  of  the  crys-  which  it  is  obvious  will  bo  laas  than  ihatuf  the 
tiilline  l  .tis,  requires  a  double  conoave  lenSi  pnpiis  themselves.   S|>ectacles  should  thns  iM 
which  shall  spread  the  rays  furtlter  apart  be-  worn  only  for  the  particular  ti?e  they  are  se- 
I'jre  they  roach  the  eye,  and  thus  tlirow  their  lecttid  for;  and  if  the  eyes  require  aid  to  view 
point  of  meeting  further  back  npon  the  retina,  objects  at  other  dLstanccs,  other  spectadea 
— The  n-e  of  spectacles  is  not  merely  for  con-  should  be  jirovidcd  adapted  to  tlie-e  dl-tanccs. 
vemenco  in  bringing  otyects  in  the  usual  range  The  focal  length  of  the  len^s  should  also  vanr 
find  distinctness  of  the  healthy  eye ;  bnt  ihej  with  the  distances  of  obserration,  as  for  read* 
rve,  when  properly  selected  and  used,  as  a  ing,  viewing  galleries  of  pictures,  or  s'ill  more 
protection  against  rapid  deterioration  of  its  distant  objects,  {single  lenses,  as  in  tho  com- 
l>ower9.   Tho  tendency  to  increasing;  fjirsight-  mon  eye  gla^  are  very  objectionable.  One 
cdness  and  corresponding  indistinctness  of  vi-  eye  is  liable  to  be  exercised  more  than  the  oth- 
:4on  with  increasing  n?e  i<?  checked  by  *}<-■>  ii-o  or,  and  a  difference  \n  likely  to  be  f>cr.i«inned 
of  convex  t^a»»es  of  as  low  puwer  as  wUi  suit,  in  their  ]>owcr  uud  fui:iil  leii;rt!i.    it  is  nut  un- 
1 1 1  e  eye ;  bat  il^  OH  the  contrary,  those  are  worn  nsnal  to  tatd  such  a  ditfereneo  in  the  two  eyes, 
of  a  liii-'her  po^er  than  is  necesfary.  the  eye  and  in  this  cn^*  ilio  lenses  shouM  be  corre^pond- 
Ls  strained,  and  tho  natural  defect  increased  hj  ingly  diti'erent  from  each  otiier.    An  in.^tru- 
its  t>eing  compelled  to  aoonstom  itself  to  lenses  raent  called  a  visometer  has  been  recently  in* 
adapted  to  a  t^attor  eye.   The  same  principle  trodnced  for  determining  tlic  relative  powers 
applies  in  the  use  of  concave  lenses,  those  of  of  tho  two  eyes,  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
companttirely  low  power  tending  to  chedc  the  them  with  the  sutable lenses.  Spectacles  have 
increase  of  the  delect,  and  th<<se  of  higher  nl-o  been  made  with  lenses  differently  set  in 
power  than  necessary  hastening  it.   It  is  also  order  to  correct  obliquity  of  vision,  as  squint- 
important  to  commence  the  use  of  spectacles  ing.    Spectacles  called  periscopio  were  con- 
Inxraediately  when  it  is  perceived  that  they  af*  trived  by  Dr.  WoUaston,  with  a  view  of  givuig 
ford  better  vi*«!on  and  relief  to  the  eye;  and  more  scope  to  tho  vision  withontsn  mnob  tum- 
thoy  should  bo  changed  for  others  of  greater  inff  of  the  head  as  is  necessary  witli  liic  use  of 
power,  whenever  found  insQtTicient.   ^uMof  orainary  spectacles.  For  this  purpose  the  lenses 
the  lowest  di-{ter-ive  power  slionld  b'*  '^elected  are  made  concave  on  tlie  f-ide  turned  to  tlio 
for  the  lenses,  and  nnoolored,  nnle^  it  be  de>  eye,  and  for  laisightedness  their  shape  is  timt 
nrable  to  protect  the  eye  from  exceasive  Ught,  of  a  meniscus  or  crescent ;  for  nearsightedness 
when  it  may  be  of  a  bluish  ;j:r,iy,  or  still  better  they  arc  thicker  tovrard  the  cdcres  ariil  fbiniiest 
of  a  greenish  shade  or  opaquo.   Defects  such  in  the  centre,  and  the  curve  of  least  radius  is 
as  inaoeuracy  of  figure,  blebs,  and  sorites  are  that  of  the  snrftce  next  the  eye,  while  in  the 
to  be  particularly  avoided.   The  first  maybe  other  case  it  is  of  the  outer  suriace.    The  ad- 
<lctected  if  letters  tipon  a  printed  jiage  appear  vantn^  gained  U  probably  at  the  expense  of 
distorted  when  seen  through  tho  ghtsses  placed  some  diiatinctnc^jj,  as  the  eye  does  not  look 
near  to  them  and  then  gradnally  moved  back  through  the  centre  of  the  lenses.    To  afford 
t'j  ward  the  eye.  The  other  defects  are  exposed  tlio  greatef«t  protection  to  weak  eyes  against 
on  passing  the  glasses  between  the  eye  and  the  the  acces^iion  of  bright,  light,  side  lenses  or 
tiame  of  a  candle.   Rock  or  quartz  crystal  is  wings  of  colored  glass  are  someiitnes  a  id  I.  or 
soT^rtim"^  n-e  1  instead  of  glass.    Tt  is  not  so  ins*,  ad  of  l'1;.--'S  pieces  of  light  fabric  are  In- 
liai'le  to  receive  scratches,  being  harder  than  troduccd  with  the  view  of  excluding  light  and 
^'lass ;  bat  it  is  a  qjnestioa  whether,  the  rays  of  dost  The  mouDting  of  spectacles  has  ha«a 
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carried  to  great  perfocU(A  ia  fcho  ooBatraotioii 
of  the  most  delicat«  fnxMt  of  tteel;  some  of 

vlikh  liko  hair  line?,  at  the  great  exIiiMtioQ 
of  1851,  weighed  onlj  11  graiiUi  and  the  wholo 
weight  including  glanesdid  not  exceed  2dwta. 
— When  oiul  by  whom  Bpect;u  le>i  were  invented 
is  not  known.  Bogcr  Bacon,  who  died  in  1292, 
gpeaks  in  his  Opus  Majut  or  the  benefit  to  old 
men  and  those  with  weak  cvi's  ik  rivcd  from  the 
use  of  n  plano-convex  glass,  or  largo  segment 
of  a  sphere,  by  its  magnifying  the  small  letters. 
Several  Italian  writers  of  the  early  part  of  the 
14th  century  distinctly  allude  to  the  invention 
as  being  then  recent ;  and  Muschcnbroek  states 
that  it  is  inscribed  on  the  tomb  of  Salvinns 
Arraatus,  a  Florentine  nobleman  w^ho  died  in 
1317,  that  ho  was  tlie  inventor  of  spectacles. 

SPEGULUM  (Lat.  tpeeiilum,  a  mirror),  a 
term  commnnly  applied  to  concave  mctaHic 
reJlectors,  t>ucli  as  «re  u?cd  iu  reflecting  tele- 
scopes for  conceuiratiog  the  rays  of  light  from 
dist:U!t  Itmiinous  bodies,  and  prc«entinrj  tho 
image  (jf  these  in  their  focus.  TLi;ir  perfec- 
tion consiBts  in  large  surface,  whereby  thcj 
cnlKot  the  greatest  quantity  f>(  li^'ht;  in  tho 
higliest  possible  polish,  whereby  it  is  rclkcted 
with  least  IfMs;  and  in  the  most  exact  parabol- 
ic curvature,  rendering:  the  image  distmct  nnd 
precise.  In  a  s<peculum  of  6  feet  diameter,  a 
variation  even  et  its  edge  (rem  the  true  para- 
liolic  nirratiire,  so  mbiuto  as  to  escape  uetec- 
tiou  witii  any  excei>t  the  n^st  refined  means 
o{ measurement,  may  render  tlic  whole  useless. 
To  attain  pi^rfertion  in  the  faco  of  sikIi  ditficul- 
ties  has  called  forth  the  careful  btiuly  and  per- 
sevevinf  labors  of  the  most  eminent  nstrono* 
mers  nnd  itKihanii  iuns.  Tlie  inctallic  alloy 
best  adapted  for  the  requirement^^  of  specula 
was  first  employed  for  this  purpose  by  Sir 
Isanc  Xcwton,  and  is  sitDilar  to  that  used  by 
the  ancient  Egyptians  for  mirrors.  It  con^iista 
of  copper  and  tin,  to  which  Newton  added  » 
little  flr-cnic.  nnd  fiotnotiinos  silver;  but  Lord 
Bosse  linda  that  the  two  metals  first  named 
•re  better  withont  the  addition  of  any  other, 
and  ho  is  partimlnr  that  tlu  y  .-hould  be  com- 
bined in  their  atomic  proportions  (4  atoms  of 
eopper = lS6.6,*to  1  of  tin  »  69),  and  the  purest 
metals  slioi'.kl  bo  selcrtcd  ;  fr.r  tin  ^niallt  r  spec- 
ula it  ia  even  recouuuendetl  tliat  the  copper  bo 
obtained  by  the  eteotroty]>e  ]>rocese.  This  u 
liardly  ])ra<.fica1do  for  tho  lar^'o  on.  s.  Tho  al- 
loy is  remarkable  for  its  extreme  brittleneas 
and  hardness.  Large  nuiases  of  it  sometinies 
break  from  a  flL'ht  blow  or  su<M<  ii  ( liaiit^e  of 
temperature ;  and  it  is  so  hard  that  it  cannot 
be  wronght  with  tools  of  steel.  It  takes  s 
most  I  :  illiaiit  poJish,  which  it  has  been  known 
to  retain  with  little  tarnish,  though  expoaed 
to  the  air  for  more  tlian  16  years.  A  large 
Bi»cculnm,  however,  ou^jht  always  to  bo  cov- 
ered whan  not  in  nnd  the  air  about  it 
should  be  kept  dry  l)y  means  of  an  open  box 
of  quieklinie.  Great  ditlieulties  have  been  en- 
countered in  preventing  the  lar>»c  specula  from 
chan^ng  their  form  by  their  own  weight ;  and 


those  of  6  feet  diameter  are  made  so  thick,  t  ) 
give  them  the  necessary  stiflhess  (though  sup- 
ported when  finished  by  the  most  ingenioxi*  aj- 
pliancea),  that  they  are  among  the  h«eri^<t  uf 
bronze  castings;  and  tmva  the  vcamtrou*  pre- 
cautions they  e.vact,  tho  prei>aration  of  ti.# 
rough  mass  is  among  the  mot^t  diiScnU 
fonndpry  operations.  A  6-foot  Bpecrdam  wei|^ 
4  tons;  one  of  ?.  feet,  inches  thick.  wi:::ii 
13  cwt. ;  and  one  of  2  feet,  8J  cwt.  The  *ik»f 
is  prepared  by  melting  the  metals  Mpervtetj, 
nnd  pouririf?  tho  tin  into  the  cop{»cr.  «irrin^ 
rapidly,  and  then,  before  the  tin  o\idi2ir«,  cas- 
ing the  alloy  into  ingota.  It  is  tc<4<^d  vha 
cold  to  ascertain  ita  brilliancy,  and  more  tin  a 
added  if  necessary.  Befttre  the  !  <-jst  method 
of  making  the  great  C!ustln;:s  was  detvnxihj^i 
upon,  the  seireral  proce-r^os  connected  withll* 
operation  were  the  ptilje<  t>  of  nnnierocs  fX- 
periuicnts.  It  was  even  found  that  the  L«r» 
cast  iron  cmcibles,  as  usually  ca^t  with  the 
montlis  down,  were  unsuitable  f  r  rem<-?Lt»5 
the  alloy  on  account  of  their  poro>iiy.  this 
defect  was  remedied  bj  eamng  othi  rs  -vhxh 
the  month«?  np.  On©  wa"  prepared  !  y  Ijtri 
Rosse  thut  held  15  cwt.;  but  twn  of  L^I:  tLj 
capacity  are  found  more  convenient  to  tv. 
They  are  swung  on  cranes.  «o  ts  to  )>e  qcJ-'tly 
lifted  from  the  furnaces,  and  tranffer  the  rrfclt^ii 
alloy  directly  into  tho  moulds.  The  l-cft  nujds 
of  preparing  tho  latter  has  b^'u  arrived  ^ 
from  long  experimental  trials  in  tlio  <a.vting  uf 
the  smaller  specula.  It  was  found  tli.it  baoi 
moulding  would  not  nn?wer  for  tl»e  farfao-  of 
the  disks,  as  the  texture  of  the  alloy  n^&r  iL« 
entside  was  rendered  somewhat  ^]>*>nry  sni 
crystidline;  and  tli<«ui:L  this  wa<  n>  r'.^h:  u 
to  be  detected  only  by  the  micro*^' oj  c,  it  stiil 
seriously  impairod  the  polished  scrfai 
face  of  the  ili>k  at  lonsf  iim«t  then  be  ••chiHr'i,^ 
as  cast  iron  is  chilled,  by  pouring  it  imo  mcuS- 
lie  moalds  to  increase  the  density  of  ita  sor- 
facc.  But  the  ordinary  tcrnpcr; : n-o  «.f  tS« 
atmosphere  was  found  to  be  too  low  fur  th« 
moulds  to  receive  this  alloy,  and  tb^y  was* 
conscqncntlv  hoflti  d  ti>  ahntit  212*  to  pn-T.ot 
too  sudden  cooling  and  consequent  irregtJir 
contraction.  For  modemte-sixed  qtecula  cart 
iron  moulds  were  used.  tie<^c«>arily  oji^n.  or 
tho  casting  would  inevitably  tly  in  (eecck 
They  were  made  a  little  deeper  thsin  tbn  ap«e> 
uluin,  with  tho  hnttnrn  of  tho  -rnie  conTextfy 
with  this,  and  so  supported  thai  they  couid  bs 
instantly  filled  from  the  lowest  f^fink,  sad 
turned  into  a  liorl/oiital  position  whi  u  t  harp^nJ 
with  the  proper  weight  of  the  metai.  Tbc  sir 
and  any  foreign  snbstanoe  present  are  thna  car> 
ried  np  to  the  surface,  and  separated  fnrni  t},< 
alloy.  Thia,  however,  was  nut  *ultcu;atij  per^ 
feet  for  the  largest  castings,  and  Ltrd  Boass 
wa.><  li/d  to  adopt  for  the-0  tli.  f  Avi:  ^-  meth'«h 
An  iron  frame  of  sufficient  diaou  tcr  »aa  filied 
with  pieces  of  hoop  iron  set  on  fdg<«  and  tigbs* 
ly  wedged  together.  aii<l  the  up|<er  M:rl««>  wa# 
turned  olT  to  the  curvature  uf  IIm  of  th« 
ffpcculum.  This  was  to  serve  for  the  boooa 
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€3dt  the  mould,  being  tight  enough  to  hold  the 
XHMtUed  DMlail,  while  it  allowed  the  escape  of 
tlie  jr^v^c-s  throiijirli  the  interstices  iiuifunnly 
over  tlio  whulu  fiice.   Upon  this  bottom  was 
Isid  the  wooden  pattern,  made  twice  as  deep  m 
tlio  lutended  gi'criiltini,  and  with  an  allowance 
of  (J  in  the  diameter  for  shrinkage.   The  sides 
of  toe  monld  wera  then  formed  by  nnmung 
unnd  around  the  pattern.    By  tliis  arrangement 
Ibe  tirst  oooling  is  on  the  under  face,  next  on 
tbe  Bides,  and  the  fiml  eongealing  is  on  the 
top  or  back,  where  tho  contraction  and  result- 
ing irregularitiea  will  be  concentrated  in  tho 
leant  important  pert.  The  ewthig  being  made, 
the  next  operation  \^  the  annenlinir,  wliich  also 
Ctxacts  cxtraorUiuarj  care.    The  metal  while 
red4iot  is  removed  to  s  fhrnsoe  special  Ij  pre- 
jiarctl  for  it,  the  bottom  lia\  ing  the  curvature 
of  the  diak  (onleaa  in  case  of  using  an  iron 
inoald.when  this  too  is  tri^en  along).  Bf  fires 
already  k  pt  up  several  day?, the  inner  walls  of 
tbe  furnace  should  be  at  a  full  red  heat.  The 
Taoant  spaces  around  the  casting  are  then  filled 
with  ignited  fuel,  and  ev..ry  aperture  is  care- 
fnUy  lttt«d.  A  large  speculum  should  thns  be 
left  to  cool  for  a  montn  to  6  weeks ;  and  the 
result  may  still  be  unsati-fartury  if  the  walls 
of  tho  furnace  are  less  than  two  feet  thick. — 
The  production  o#  the  tme  parabolic  ligure, 
c  oinbiaed  with  a  brilliant  polish.  i>  spo  ken  of 
bj  Frof.  Nichol  aa  one  of  the  moat  wonderful 
aehierements  of  art.  It  is  attained  by  grindin 
8a<*reeded  by  polishing,  and  in  all  tlie  detail:) 
of  tho  operations  tho  utmost  care  is  nccos^arj 
to  secure  that  precise  accuracy  of  fiprure  on 
which  tho  whole  succes.s  depends.  Machines 
a^phoable  to  this  object  hare  been  invented  by 
Bur  W.  Herschel  and  his  son,  Lord  Rosse,  Mr. 
Lassell,  an  amateur  optician  and  astronomer, 
Mr.  Do  la  Kne,  Mr.  Grubb  of  Dublin,  and 
others,  which  are  of  too  complicated  construc- 
tion to  be  particularly  described  in  thb  place. 
The  oltjct  sought  for  is  to  restrict  the  opera- 
tion of  tho  rubbing  tools  to  the  p||oduction  of 
the  partieolar  curvatore  required,  and  insure  a 
nnjf<»rTn  action  upon  every  p.irt  of  the  surface 
of  the  disk.    The  speculum,  plaee<l  upon  a 
slowly  revolving  platform,  presents  its  face 
to  the  a<'tion  of  the  rubber  above  it,  which 
by  Lord  Rosse's  arrangement  was  caused 
to  vibrate  regularly  in  one  and  the  other 
dire<  fi  n.  while  at  the  same  time  it  revolved 
at  a  diulrent  rate  from  that  of  the  speculum, 
llr.  La.>well  caused  the  rubber  to  revolve  in 
pma!!  circles,  while  the  specnlnm.  tnmin?  on 
its  axis,  whicli  wn-^  not  in  line  with  that  ot'the 
robl)er,  presented  su?  t  e-MVt  ly  all  portions  i>f 
its  snrfn^c  to  this  circlinfr  artion  <..f  the  ruJ.'  ■  : . 
thus  imitating  the  nn«venKnts  uf  the  huud-  ;<y 
which  the  small  sj  ..;  ul.i  had  j  r^  viously  been 
gijncc«*fully  polished.    The  priiicij.les  of  tlie 
arrangement  of  Mr.  Lasseil  w  cro  so  maihemati- 
caDf  eract,  that,  a.s  stated  by  Mr.  Nasmyth,  "a 
Fponlum  bavin?  a  decidedly  hyj'erholir  fiLTure 
may  be  corrected  and  brought  to  a  perfect  pa- 
rabola, or  to  a  spherical  cnnrei  or  the  Muna 


may  bo  done  in  the  reverse  order  at  pleasure." 
The  accural  of  the  polh<hiti^',  and  the  Umit  to 
whirh  the  consequent  reduction  may  be  carried, 
is  suhjected  to  an  optical  test  during  Uae  opera- 
tion. a.<t  no  mechamoal  one  can  weu  be  applied 
of  ic'ut  dvlicacy,  aift  tho  former  moreover 
is  to  be  the  constant  test  of  the  work  iu  it^ 
practical  uses.  Hie  test  consists  in  observing 
through  an  eye  piece  the  reflection  of  the  dial 
of  a  watch  set  directly  over  the  speculum,  and 
as  in  the  case  of  Lord  Bosse^i  operations  at  the 
hei;:ht  of  90  feet.  The  sncce^^  of  the  polii^hing 
was  dependent  on  the  state  of  the  atmosphere 
as  regards  temperature  and  moisture,  berth  of 
which  rtHjiiired  at  time«  t  ^  lu^  artifi«  i;dly  re;;u- 
lated.  The  tools  for  tirst  ginootliing  the  face 
of  the  speeolnm  are  made  up  of  pieces  of  grit- 
.•-tono,  cemented  tog-ether  in  a  frame  and  dressed 
on  the  face  to  the  proper  degree  of  couvexitj. 
The  next  are  disks  of  east  iron,  their  Amw  also 
of  the  exact  curvature,  and  gro<)ved  hy  two 
lines  of  furrowa  \  inch  wide,  and  the  same 
deep,  crossing  eacli  other  at  rij^t  anglea. 
The-e  are  fdl  with  sharp  quartz  .^umd,  and  af- 
terward with  emery  and  water.  When  the 
work  has  proceeded  to  the  use  of  very  fine 
emery  the  scratches  disappear,  and  the  ruhher 
is  in  perfect  and  uniform  contact  with  the  spec- 
ulum. For  polishing,  flie  eaat  iron  rubber  was 
u>e  1  hy  Lord  Rosse,  counterpoised  and  provided 
with  circular  grooves  in  addition  to  tne  recti* 
linear  ones.  Its  face  was  coated  with  a  thin 
layer  of  pitch,  with  another  upon  this  of  rosin 
and  tiour,  which  serves  as  the  bed  for  the  pol- 
ishing powder  or  rouge  to  imbed  itself.  Mr. 
Las^lVs  polisher  was  of  pine  wood  in  two  lay- 
ers, tlie  grain  crossing,  and  tho  face  coated 
with  pitch  above.  The  preparation  of  tiiese 
polishers  involves  a  number  of  nice  operations, 
which  may  not  be  neglected  witbont  great  risk 
of  failure.  T&e  largest  specula  when  polished 
ought  never  to  be  removed  from  theur  sup- 
ports ;  for  however  carcfnlly  lifted,  tho  figure 
would  he  almost  certain  to  lose  its  accuracy 
by  change  of  pressure  in  the  mass.  Even  one 
of  9  inches  diameter  when  ?npporti.d  by  the 
pressure  of  springs  agaiiuit  3  stops  bearing  on 
it  4  t'<l;:es,  loses  its  definillg  power.  Sir  John 
Herscliel  laid  the  specnlnm  upon  fold*?  of  wool- 
leu  tluth,  packing  others  cloaely  all  around 
it,  filling  the  space  between  it^  ^ges  and  the 
box  that  contained  it ;  but  this  is  not  sufficient 
to  preserve  the  fonn  of  tiie  large  specula  of  6 
feet  diameter  and  as  manj  inches  thiek,  and 
the  contrivances  for  this  are  a  most  compli- 
cated system  of  hearings,  springs,  and  levers. 
— Specula  exhibit  some  peoolianties  in  their 
forms  and  applications  to  use.  according  to  the 
kind  of  reflecting  telescope  for  which  they  are 
designed.  It  is  evident  tost  as  they  reflect  im- 
ni'i  >  a.-;  mirrors,  the  ob-ervcr  cannot  he  placed 
directly  in  fr<jut,  and  it  is  not  obvious  how  he 
can  take  his  position  at  the  op[>osite  end  of  the 
telescope,  a^  in  nsin;:  tho=ie  of  the  ri-fr^ctory 
kind.  This,  however,  is  accomplished  in  the 
nfleotiqg  felMoope  «f  Dr.  James  Gregory, 
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known  m  Hie  Gwgoffam  teleteope,     an  aper^ 

turo  through  thu  centre  of  tlie  spei-uluin,  and 
the  introdaction  of  a  Biuall  concave  speculum 
in  the  centre  of  the  great  tube,  facing  the  large 
spccnlam,  and  a  little  ^n  advance  of  its  focus. 
Batk  of  the  great  specnlum  the  tube  is  extend- 
ed of  reduc4>d  diameter,  and  in  it^  oztroniit  v  is 
amairnifying  eye  pieoe,  by  which  the  ima^e  re- 
flcpted  from  the  sTnall  Rf>cculnm  tlirough  the 
^erturo  of  the  large  one  reaches  the  eye.  In 
Mr  WUIiun  Henchers  great  tel^oope,  with  its 
4-foot  ppeculum  and  40-fi>ot  focal  length,  tho 
diak  waa  entire,  and  the  image  waa  reileoted 
direct  to  an  eye  piece  at  tiie  month  of  the  tube 
and  near  one  side  of  it,  'bo  as  not  to  intercept 
too  moch  light.  This  waa  effected  by  a  slight 
inclination  of  tho  pUiu©  of  tho  apeculum.  In 
Sir  Isaac  Ncvrton'.s  telescope  the  disk  waa  also 
entire,  ami  ft  small  plain  specnlum  reflected  the 
coiio  oi'  rnvs  sent  from  it,  bitore  meeting  in  the 
focus,  to  the  eye  piece  placed  in  the  upper  side 
of  the  tube.  Cassegraiirs  telescope  difl'er>  from 
Gregory^a  in  the  email  redactor  being  convex 
instead  of  concave.  6|>eonlA  have  recently  been 

made  of  jiolislied  silver  surface,  which  has  tho 
advantage  over  that  of  the  »f>ecnlum  metal  of 
reflecting  91  per  cent,  of  the  incident  light,  in- 
ateid  of  67  per  oent  The  silver,  afnr 
method  of  M.  I/'on  Foucault,  is  laid  in  a  vcrv 
thin  unilbrm  ctiatiiig  upon  a  speculum  of  glass, 
figured  and  poli.shed  to  a  tme  parabola.  This 
is  done  by  Drayton'?  process  of  precipitating 
the  metal  from  the  solution  in  nitric  acid  by  oil 
of  cassia.  The  precipitated  silver  is  polished 
by  pontic  rubbing  with  a  skin  liirhtly  tinged 
with  oxide  of  iron,  and  soon  acouirea  a  very 
brilliant  Instre  without  material  change  of 
figure.  This,  ho«  e\  er.  wa.s  questioned  by  Mr. 
Grubb,  when  tho  subject  was  under  considera- 
tion before  the  British  associatipn  at  Dublin, 
who  asserted  from  his  own  experience  that  the 
removal  of  a  thic  kr:*'-^ -  f  ,\,yjf  or  ^u.'jot  of  an 
Inch  might  t*criousl  v  impair  the  accuracy  of  the 
defining  power  of  the  speculum.  M.  Foucault 
had  preserved  tho  silver  mirrors  for  8  months 
without  their  being  ii^ured  by  tarnishing;  but 
whenever  liiis  might  occur  they  were  eamly 
polished  again,  and  tho  silver  iti^elf  conld  he  at 
any  time  renewed. — ^Xhe  subject  of  the  spccu- 
Itnn,  in  its  mathematical  and  mechanical  details, 
is  treated  in  various  memoirs  in  the  scientifio 
English  Journals,  from  the  time  of  Newton's 
paper  in  tho  *'  Philosophical  Transactions"  of 
W72  to  the  present  day .  Lo  r d  Rosse's  papers  are 
contained  in  the  *' Edinbiirirli  Journal,"  vol.  ix., 
1828,  and  vol.  ii.  tnew  series),  1829,  and  in  the 
«*  Philosophical  Transactions,"  1840  and  18.50. 
The  rnei  hanical  details  are  fully  descrihed  in 
lioltzaptfers  "  Mechanical  Manipuhitions."  For 
Lassell^s  process,  see  "  Transacttons  of  the'Boj* 
ol  Astronomical  Siicicty,"  1849. 

SPELMAN,  Sir  iiEKBv,  an  English  antiqua- 
ry, bom  at  Oongliam,  near  Lynn,  rJorfolkshire, 
in  1563,  died  in  London  in  1641.  lie  was  ed- 
ucated at  Trinity  college,  Camhridee,  anil  at 
the  age  of  18  commenced  the  study  of  law, 


served  as  sheriff  of  his  etranty,   aiiffl  w 

pointed  by  Jnmes  T.  commissioner  to  d«:t* 
disputed  claims  to  lands  and  maaors  ir.  - 
In  1612  he  withdrew  from  pnltllc  ci 
meat  and  settled  in  Londoii  to  psa^T 

antiquarian  researches.    He  wT-r  *t«  5.  1- 
De  rum  Temtrandi*  ^cehtiiA,  ixL  <2fe^«^ 
chnroh  property,  which  involved  Ueos  ci 
Controver<?y.  His  other  works  are  :  Gl-"-- ' 
Archuiologieum  (1626),  which  he  c«rxi«r4 
to  the  letter  I,  and  which  was  coiimii>le«ed 
his  MSS.  after  his  death  ;  r„r,ci1i*J,  S-  ' 
LegeSf  CoiistUutioM9^  in  Jie  £<-cIe4n4tMZ^^  1 
BHuinmei^  also  left  incomplete  CS  yoIs^  .j 
'64);  and  ViUare  Anglicanum  (ISSSh 
work  entitled  Jteliqmte Spelman virTr^^  << 
fonl.  1698)  is  a  collection  of  his  p^pt-re  tvJ 
to  the  laws  and  antiquities  of  Eng^Und- 
left  fi  manuscript  entitled  .fr?7,f/.wiff#  Gf\ 
eu»,  on  the  contractiouA  in  old  writJx^fai 

8PENCE,  Joseph,  an  English  ao&r.  \^ 
at  Kin^'sclerc,  Hampshire,  April    25.  ,\ 
drowned  at  Byfleet,  Snrrej,  Kug.  20,  T 
He  was  edncated  at  Oxford,  entetv^  bdy , 
ders,  and  was  elected  profes^^or  i>r  pottr 
Oxlord.    He  had  published  in  1726  a  «: 
critical  volume,  entitled  "An  Essay  on  P^-i 
Odyssey."    He  n):i(le  a  toor  thron^lj  J^-s^ 
and  Italy  in  1730-"3:},  in  cnmpnTiy  -with  Chi- 
Ciirl  of  Middlc^jcx,  ui'lcrward  duke  of  I'  --. 
Ho  published  in  1731  a  bio^aphr  of  i*:-.'.^ 
Duck,  ollerward  prefixed  to  an  t-<l!ti.  in  of  l>v  : 
poems,  and  in  1736  reproduced  with  ajtrt- 
at  Pope's  request  8aclc\1Ue*s  tragedy  of  'G  t 
hoduc."  In  1742  he  was  appo!nt.;  d  t  -  ■  tbeprctT- 
sorehip  of  modern  history  at  Oxford,  la  I't' 
appeared  his  **Polymetis,"  in  which  he  attcft^t 
cd,  hy  com]>arinfr  the  works  of  the  Roman :  > 
and  the  remains  of  the  ancient  artists,  to  il^^ 
trate  them  mutually.    He  is  said  to  have  f'M> 
ed  £1,600  from  the  sale  of  this  work,  wbif!: 
one  of  those  discnsscil  by  Lcssing  in  ' 
loon.    He  also  edited  Blacklock'a  pocoia..-- 
wrote  tracts  on  various  suVije<  t4  vrhlch  tt 
contained  in  T^i  lsley'a  "FuL'iiive  Pieces." 
most  interefetiii}^  ]>roductioti  is  entitled  "Aw: 
dotes.  Observations,  and  Characters  of  Boih 
and  Men."  collected  from  the  conversitiuD  i 
Pope  and  otliersj  and  valuable  with  refef^ 
to  the  literary  history  of  his  time.  Aftlrt^ 
mainin?  in  manuscript  more  than  half  & 
tnry,  it  was  published,  with  i»ot(  «  and  a 
rnphy,  by  8.  W.  Singer  (Lundou,  1S20;  tt^ 
ed.,  1858). 

SPEXCE.  WiT.TTAM.  nn  En<rlisl,  cTitonio/oci'< 
born  in  1788,  died  in  London,  Jan.  6,  it 
1805.  while  engaged  in  bnaineesat  Bull,  he  ;^ 
sented  a  few  specimens  of  insects  to  the  K<' 
William  Kirby,  and  thus  laid  tho  foundaiion  : 
a  lii^-long  fHendship  with  him.  He  p/^r^ 
in  180«  that  they  shonld  write  in  partncrsliir | 
work  on  entomology ;  and  the  result  w  as  ti'^- 

Introduction  to  Entomology,  or  E/eniM'' 
of  tho  Natural  History  of  Insects"  (4  f^^- 
lR15-'2f5;  7th  ed.,  1  vol..  1858).  It  conje 
of  61  letters,  of  which  9  were  written  bj*f- 
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Speiico,  20  by  Mr.  Eirbj,  and  22  by  t!io  an- 
thora  conjointly.  He  removed  in  1826  to  tho 
continent,  and  visited  tho  principal  European 
capitaJ:^  during  the  next  8  years,  retumc«l  t  > 

Ktiji^laud  and  .-ifttled  in  London.  ITc  was  n  trl- 
low  of  the  royal,  Liauasaii,  and  entomologiLal 

8PEXCER.  T.  AN.  CO.  of  Kentucky,  inter- 
sected by  Salt  rivor ;  area,  280  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
I860,  6,188,  of  whom  2,205  were  slaves.  The 
siirfai  e  is  liilly  and  the  soil  fertile.  The  pro- 
ducLiuua  iti  ISiiO  were  775,878  bushels  of  Indian 
corn,  65,614  of  wheat,  lti',},'2ir,  of  oats,  15,660 
lbs.  of  tobacco,  and  '22.:!i!ti  of  wuoL  Tlicro 
were  10  churches.  :ind  544  pupils  attending 
schools.  Capital,  Taylorsville.  II.  A  S.  ^V. 
CO,  of  Indiana,  bnrdoringf  on  tho  Ohio  river, 
b*>uiidod  E.  bj  Anderson's  creek,  and  W.  by 
Little  Pif^eon  creek ;  area,  990  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1860,  14,556.  Tho  surfaro  h  billy  in  the  W. 
part  and  level  in  the  8.,  and  tli«  soil  fertile. 
Till*  productions  in  1850  were  598,185  bushels 
of  Indian  cm,  19,777  of  wheat,  39,216  of  oats, 
aad  1,697  tuu-.  of  hay.  There  were  14  churches, 
and  1,260  pupils  attending  schools.  Bitami- 
nous  coal  U  abuii  laiit.    Capital,  Kockport. 

SPENCER,  Amiui  .se,  LL.D.,  an  American 
jurist,  born  at  S.ili^liurv,  Conn.,  Dec.  13,  1765, 
died  at  Lyons.  N.  Y.,  March  13,  1848.    He  was 
educated  at  Yale  and  Harvard  collep:e«>,  and 
was  gradaat«d  at  the  latter  in  1783.  Having 
studied  law,  be  comnicrn-.-d  prjv^fice  in  TTud- 
aon,  N.  Y.,  whore  he  was  elected  city  clerk  in 
1786.  In  1798  ho  represented  Columbia  co.  in 
tho  state  Icg^i-^l.'itnro;  in  1795  and  for  7  mnn  -o- 
Qtire  years  he  was  state  senator;  ia  1802  he 
was  apfM^ted  attorney-general ;  in  1804  made 
a  justice  of  the  snpronie  court,  and  in  1819 
promoted  to  bo  chief  Justice,  which  office  ho 
Twdgned  in  18S3,  and  resnmed  the  practice 
of  hi-i  profession  at  Albany.    He  was  for  some 
jears  mayor  of  that  city,  and  also  represented 
the  Albany  distriet  ia  congre^<«.   In  1839  bo 
retired  t'>  tlio  villa^'o  of  T.yon'?,  and  engaged 
in  agricultoral  pursuits.   In  1844  bo  presided 
over  the  national  whif^  convention  at  Balti- 
Tii'Te.    Ilis  energy,  resoluti'in,  and  lii;;b  le^ral 
attainments,  devoted  as  they  were  for  tho 
greater  part  ot  las  life  to  publio  aflUrs,  have 
Ivft  a  porin.inent  irapre.«^  on  the  constitution 
and  institutions  of  New  York. — Johk  Cak- 
nvLD,  I1L.D.,  ion  of  the  preceding,  an  Amer- 
ican jurist  and  statesman,  born  in  Ffudson,  X. 
Y.,  Jan.  8,  178S,  died  ia  Albany,  May  18, 1855. 
He  was  graduated  at  Union  college  in  1806, 
and  in  1807  became  private  secretary  of  Gov. 
Tompkins.    He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
Canandaigna  in  1809,  in  1811  was  made  mas- 
ter in  chancery,  in  1814  postmaster  of  Canan- 
daigna, and  in  1815  district  attorney  for  the 
western  distriet.    In  1817  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  congress,  where  bo  wa^  ono  of  the 
committee  to  examine  into  the  affairs  of  the 
L'aitcd  States  bank,  and  drew  up  the  commit- 
tee's report.   In  1819-'20  he  was  a  member 
of  the  state  assembly,  and  in  the  latter  year  its 


speaker;  and  he  was  subsequently  re&lected 
to  tho  assembly  at  8  different  times.  In  1824 
he  was  elected  to  tho  state  senate,  and  in  1837 
lippointcd  by  Gov.  Clinton  one  of  the  revisers 
of  tlie  statutes  of  the  state,  upon  which  he 
puldishcd  a  scries  of  essays  explaining  their 
purposes.  In  1839  he  was  appointed  secretary 
of  the  state  of  New  York.  President  Tyler  in 
1841  appointed  hiui  secretary  uf  war,  and  in 
1848  transferred  him  to  tho  troasnry  depart- 
ment. Me  resiprnod  in  18l-t,  in  conseqnenco 
of  hid  opposition  to  tho  annexation  of  Texas, 
and  afterward  devoted  himself  to  the  practice 
of  his  profession.  Ho  was  repeatedly  appoint- 
ed a  commissioucr  on  important  questions  by 
the  state  legislature,  and  bis  thorough  and  ex- 
tensive lou'al  att.iinnients  caused  his  advice  to 
be  huugiit  on  moiit  constitntional  qoestiona. 
Tho  organization  of  the  sttito  aajlnm  for  Idioti 
and  tlio  improvement  of  ffi  •  common  school 
system  of  the  state  were  to  a  very  considerable 
extent  accomplished  by  his  efforts.  He  edited 
tho  fir=!t  American  edition  of  De  Tocqueville's 
"  T)oni'>craey  in  America,"  with  an  original 
prvfare  and  notes  (ITew  Yo^  1888). 

SILENCER,  IIerbkrt,  an  English  author, 
born  in  Derby  in  1820.  He  was  educated  by 
his  father,  a  teacher  in  Berby,  and  hie  uncle, 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Spencer,  3  clergyman  of  tho 
established  cbnrch,  who  at  ono  period  trav- 
elled and  lectm^  in  the  United  States.  At 
the  a^e  of  17  he  bocamo  a  civil  engineer, 
but  alter  about  8  years  abandoned  the  pro- 
fesKtoD,  having  during  this  period  oontrihotad 
various  papers  to  the  "Civil  "Engineer'"*  and 
Architect  s  JournaL"  Ilis  lirst  productions  in 
general  literatnre  were  in  the  slmpe  of  a  aeries 
of  letters  on  the  "Proper  Sphere  of  (Jorcm- 
ment,"  published  ia  the  ''Nonccoformist'* 
newsjwper  in  1849,  some  of  which  were  re- 
printed in  pamphlet  form.  From  1^48  to  18<Ri 
he  was  engaged  as  a  writer  for  the  ^'EconO" 
mist,**  and  dnrhi^  this  time  pnbBabed  hia  flrst 
considerable  work,  "Social  Statics,*'  an  analy^* 
sis  of  tho  principles  of  sociology  or  the  funda^ 
mental  laws  of  tiie  sodal  gtroetnre.  In  ISSB 

appeared  his  ''Principles  of  Psychology.''  an 

attempt  to  analyze  tho  relations  between  the 
order  of  the  worlds  of  matter  and  mhid.  Ita 

fundamental  idea  ha-»  beLn  stated  oji  follows: 
The  universal  law  of  intelligence  flows  direct- 
ly from  the  cot^peration  of  mind  and  nature  in 
the  gi'tie-is  of  our  ideas.  It  is  thi?«:  that  just  in 
proportion  as  there  ia  a  perststency  in  the  order 
or  relationship  of  events  in  natture,  eo  win  tiiars 
be  a  persistency  in  the  connection  which  sub- 
sists between  the  corresponding  states  of  oon- 
sciousne^  Tho  succession  or  coexistence  of 
exteMial  phenomena  prodw^  of  ecmrse,  a  like 
succession  or  coexistence  in  our  mental  per- 
ceptions; and  when  any  two  psychical  states 
often  occur  to^'^  ther,  there  is  at  length  estab- 
lished an  internal  tendency  for  these  st.ite-»  il- 
ways  to  recur  iu  the  jamo  order.  iStaiiuig 
tlicrefore  from  this  law,  the  author  first  traces 
the  growth  of  tha  hunaii  intsll%ii¥Wi  thrapgli 
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the  lower  phenomena  of  niez  aolioB  aid  In- 

etinct;  then  shuws  how  oar  nnoonsoioos  life 
merges  in  a  succession  of  conscious  pb  on  om- 
en*; uidf  ImUj*  oaniM  ns  upward  through  tiM 

ro  j-iniH  of  menior}r,  «fec.,  to  the  highest  exorcise 
of  reason  and  tho  normal  deTelopment  of  the 
ftoUngi.'*  Vr.  Spencer  hat  eontntnited  •xten- 

sively  to  the  En^rli.Hh  periodicals,  and  repnb- 
Mshed  a  volume  of  these  articles  under  the  title 
of  Essajft,  Soientifio,  PoUtk*!,  and  Speeok- 
tire,"  among  which  are  papers  on  the  Genesis 
of  Science,"  the  ''Origin  and  Fnnctions  of  Mu- 
sic," tlio  "Philosophy  of  Style,"  "  Trauscendeti- 
tal  Physiolo^'v,  "  *  Over  Legislation,"  *•  Theory 
of  Population,"  iVe.  Other  nr  tidos  since  have 
attracted  marked  aiieuiiun,  aa  ' '  Ktjcent  Astron- 
omy and  the  Nebular  Ilypot^esis,'^ Th«  Lftws 
of  Orj.'!inic  Form,"  '•  Progress,  its  Law  and 
Course,'*  **  The  bocial  Organism,'*  dec  A  series 
of  reviaw  artloles  on  "Ednoatlon,  iDteUectiial, 
Moral,  and  Phy.su'al,*'  waH  republished  collec- 
tively in  1660.  Mr.  bpencer  is  at  present 
(1862)  engaged  upon  a  series  of  philosophical 
works  designed  to  unfold  in  their  natural  sci- 
entific order  the  principles  of  '*  Hioloffy," 
•*  Pisycholopy."  "  Sociology, '  and  "  Morulily,  ' 
to  be  published  in  quarterly  parts. 

BPENCEK,  Jkssk  Amks,  D.D.,  an  American 
dergvman  and  author,  bom  at  Hyde  Turk, 
Dntcheea  oo.,  N.  Y.,  Jane  17,  1816.  He  was 
graduated  at  f  Inr  ibin  collc;ie  in  1837,  and 
Jhanng  studied  thculo^  in  the  general  semina- 
ry of  the  Episcopal  ^nroh,  he  was  ordained 
deacon  in  July,  18  JO,  and  priest  the  next  year. 
After  2  years'  labor  in  the  ministry  at  Goslien, 
2i.  Y.,  ho  was  compelled  by  ill  health  to  make 
a  trip  to  Enropc,  and  on  hb  return  homo  ho 
engaged  In  educational  pursuits  and  various 
literary  occupations.  In  184^' 9  he  travelled 
In  Europe,  E^ypt,  and  tho  Holy  Land,  and  in 
3S50  was  appoint<.'d  professor  of  Latin  and 
oriental  langoages  in  Burlington  college,  X.  J. 
He  beoaaae  editor  and  secretary  of  the  Episco- 
pal Sunday  school  union  and  oliuroh  book  so- 
ciety in  1861,  but  resigned  that  position  in 
1807.  He  reeeWed  the  de^rree  of  D.D.  from 
Columbia  college  in  1852,  and  was  ol>  cted  vice- 
president  of  the  Troy  university  in  1858,  but 
declined.  Ho  has  published  a  volume  of  "  Dis- 
eoorses"  (1843);  "  History  of  the  English  Rcf- 
onnation''  (1846^;  ''The  New  Testament  in 
Greek,  with  Nole^  on  the  Historical  l>ookb'' 
(1847);  "Cmsar's  Commentaries,''  with  copi- 
ous notes,  lexicon,  &c.  (184^i);  *' Egypt  and 
the  Holy  Land'-  (1849),  a  book  of  travel;  and 
ft  •*  History  of  the  United  Btatee"  (8  toIb.  8va, 
illustrated,  IS'i'^). 

bFENCEK,  John  Charlks,  8d  earl,  on  Eng- 
liih  statesman  and  agricultural  reformer,  bora 
May  80,  1782,  died  at  Wiseton  liall,  Notting- 
harashiro,  Oct.  1,  181"'.  He  wa«>  educated  at 
Harrow  school  and  at  i  i  niity  college,*  Cam- 
bridgft,  and  in  1804  entered  tho  house  of  oont- 
mons  as  menihLT  for  Oakhampton,  being  then, 
and  indeed  during  his  whole  political  career, 
Inma  Iqr  las  oonrtemr  title  «n  Visooimt  Al- 


tliorp.    Daring  the  wUg  adB>imstn<i 

180G-'7  he  held  the  ftppointment  of  jui_ 
of  the  treasury,  and  in  tho  Iod^  inh&rTMx 
ascendency  which  succeeded  A*  "wmm  ft  , 
of  the  ojiposiition  in  the  lower  bou£.e:,  ■ 
for  upward  of  25  years  be  repre««Qft» 
county  of  Northampton.   Upon  tibie  retc, 
the  whigst'i  ]  ^wyr  in  1830,  LorJ  -\lth.t-'i 
appointed  chauoellor  of  the  cTchcw^nar.  szt 
flftme  ndidsterisl  lender  in  the  hoase'of 
mons,  through  which  he  was  instnmi^;^: 
carrying  tho  reform  bill  and    the  p»>.r 
amciidiaent  bill.   He  resigned  witii  LI- 
leagues  fak  Nov.  1884,  and  did  not  aEen 
take  a  prominent  part  in  public  affairs, 
the  same  time  he  succeeded  bi»  fatlier  a> . 
Sponoer,  and  b«ng  relieved  from  <  >£eiel  <• 
j)ation3  ho  devoted  himself  witb  zenl  t---  i--. 
cal  farming  and  the  rearing  of  cattle^  ^ll. 
Ids  efforts  gave  a  ootuddersbl^  stiiniihis  to  a, 
cultural  reform.    The  royul  agricult'jr:.' 
ty,  founded  at  his  suggestiou  aud  of  whiL.:. 
w^  the  first  preddent,  was  ooe  of  tb«  :l 
important  agents  in  effecting  this  resul:. 
was  (dso  one  of  tho  founders  of  tlie  Roit-::". 
club,  aud  vice-<  ]iairman  of  tbo  t*ocietjr  L:  . 
diflhsion  of  u^et'ul  knovledgo. 

SPENCLli,  Wiu.tAM  Ronrirr.   nn  Ea.* 
poet,  bom  iu         died  in  I'uvis,  in  ^ 
was  a  grand.son  of  Charles,  2d  d«ik»  of  Hv 
borough,  and  f  )r  many  years  held  a  pr  xi 
position  in  metropolitan  circlefi  aa  a  vit  ^jih 
man  of  fashion,  ul  1796  be  published  a  tx.\ 
lution  of  Bfir-^'er's  Lconorf,  and  \i\<  j>oen3#- 
sequently  produced  comprise  princii>aliy  .-; 
lads  and  occasional  pieces  Icnown  as  c<r>  d{  >< 
ciiUy  some  of  the  latter  of  which  are  &ci  . 
tho  most  polished  and  eb>!r",nt  of  their  ok- 
Pecuniary  diliicultic-s  obligLU  iaia  to  sprc<i 
latter  portion  of  Ins  life  in  Paris.    His  j  <m  i 
were  collected  and  published  in        witl  * 
memoir  of  tho  author. 

8FEKER,  PuiLipp  Jakob,  ft  Gerasft  dcr 
gym.m,  nnd  founder  of  the  sort  of  the  jiir.;  ■  ■ 
iujierman^,  bom  at  Kappoltsweiier,  aov  £r 
beanyille,  m  Alsace,  Jan.  18,  1696,  iStA  k 
Berlin,  Fob.  5,  1705.    He  studied  theologj  t 
Strasbourg,  and  at  the  age  of  19  liecame 
tutor  of  the  sons  of  the  prince  of  BirkenfcM 
In  1659  lie  i      i  u  t n  ed  a  tour  of  the  uniTWkS- 
ties,  uecordiiig  lu  the  custom  of  the  time,  riy 
iliug  in  succession  Basel,  Tubiugon,  Freibmit 
Qenevft,  and  LyonS)  aoqnlring  some  new  io- 
ence  or  language  in  each,  and  spending  3  j^m 
in  the  tour.  In  Lyons  ho  devoted  ouu^icilit 
attention  to  heraldry,  and  oommttMsd  wm 
historico-gonealogicol  work?,  whirh  lio  pc^ 
lished  at  intervals  during  the  next  25  yc&.'v 
Returning  to  Strasbourg  in  1662,  he  was 
pointed  puhlio  preaeluT  to  the  citv,  and  ¥» 
soon  after  invittd  to  Frankfort-on-the-Maln  i: 
a  simihur  capacity.    In  1670  bo  establi^e^i 
weekly  meetmg  of  his  liearers,  which  be  cslltxj 
ci->th-'}'>,t  pietatU^  at  which  ho  ixinained  any 
diihcultics  that  they  had  found  in  biji  sennofii. 
IVmn  this  meeliiig,  and  those  vldehgrevsil 
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•f  it,  f-pranp,  withont  any  dedgB  on  Spoaer's 
fiart,  tbe  sect  of  the  pietists,  so  called  at  first 
in  deri«on  by  the  professors  and  people  of 
Leipsk.  but  eventaallj  the  naiM  Wfts  accepted 
bv  themselves.  Iq  1686  ho  removed  to  Dres- 
den, where  be  w&s  appointed  court  preacher, 
aad  nada  a  member  of  the  oonsbtory.  His 
viewa  were  riolentlr  oppose!  hr  the  Saxon 
cler^T,  especially  ^ler  tbe  foundation  of  tho 
new  unirerdity  at  Halle,  the  profeaeorslups  in 
which  were  filled  by  hia  disciples,  and  which 
became  at  once  the  central  point  of  the  pletistio 
doctrines.  The  old  Lathenna  bronght  a^nst 
htm  264  charges  of  heterodoxy.  He  defended 
himself  with  aUility  and  snocess ;  bnt  in  1 09 1  ho 
frUdly  accepted  an  inritatiofl  mm  the  elector 
Fre^leric  of  Brandenbnrpf  to  take  up  hi'^  r??i- 
deoee  at  Berlin,  where  he  was  appointed  pro* 
▼osfc,  Inspector  of  the  ehoroh  of  St  Ifioolai,  and 
assessor  of  the  consistory.  His  later  years  \rero 
deroted  to  the  preparation  of  theological  works. 

SPENSER,  £oMnn>,  an  Engliih  poot,  bora 
in  E.ort  SmithfieM,  London,  probably  in  1553, 
died  in  King  street,  Westminster,  Jan.  16, 1699. 
In  MM  of  Ua  pocnu  h»  allndeo  to  Ma  eon- 
nection  "with  "  an  hon>e  of  ancient  fame,"  and  it 
is  maintained  by  Mr.  Craik  that  be  belonged  to 
tfao  Spancari  of  Hwatwood,  T^mcaahira;  boAUia 
rank  <Tf  his  parents  and  the  decree  of  his  affinity 
to  a  aobla  fiMmij  are  unknown.  Ue  was  en- 
tarad  a  asar  of  Pambroka  hall,  Cambridge,  in 
15G9.  and  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  in  1573 
and  of  master  in  1676.  He  (here  formed  a  li£9- 
long  intimacy  with  OUbeH  Kwey,  the  poat 
and  a>tro].>_'t^r :  and  from  one  of  his  letters  it 
appears  that  bpenser  left  tbe  univenrity  in  con- 
aaqoeBca  of  kariBg  offimded  oeitaiii  Inihiniitlal 
persons  and  in  despair  of  acadomieal  prefer- 
Boot.  He  was  received  by  some  friends  in  the 
•ortti  of  Inland,  perhaps  at  Hontwood,  wbera 
be  wrote  his     Sbcphearde's  Calendar."  and 
&U  in  lova  with  a  lady  who  prefurad  a  rival, 
and  whom  he  is  anppoaed  to  hava  had  In  mind 
in  dei'it  tini:  h'l^  "  Rosalind.''    Induced  by  Ilar- 
rey  to  repair  to  London,  be  was  introduced  to 
Sir  Philip  Sidney,    one  of  the  verj  diamofida 
of  her  majesty'fl  court,"  who  invited  hiin  to 
become  hia  guest,  and  in  retom  for  whose  hos- 
pitality his    Shepheaide*8  Calendar,"  on  its 
pablication  in  1379.  was    entitulod  to  the  noblo 
and  Tirtooos  gentleman,  most  worthy  of  all 
tiUea,  Maiatar  Philip  Sidney."  It  eonaista  of 
12  6' lorrues,  one  for  each  month,  and,  unlike 
the  other  pastoral  writingfs  of  that  ago,  gives 
to  sbepbenis  a  rustic  and  uncouth  dialect,  in- 
stead of  transferring  to  them  the  polislied  lan- 
gua^  of  courtiers.    "Tins  poem,''  says  Hal- 
lam.  "  has  spirit  and  beauty  ia  many  passages, 
bat  is  not  much  read  in  the  pr^nt  day,  nor 
does  it  wem  to  be  approved  by  modem  crit- 
ics.''   It  appeared  anonymously,  and  was  for  a 
time  generally  ascribed  to  Sidnajliiiiiaalll  For 
the  next  10  years  little  i«  known  f^rinornins' 
bonier.    Ilo  corresponded  wiiii  Harvey  ou 
the  innovation  of  banishing  rhymea  andlnlio- 
daaiag  tbe  I^tia  proaodj  into  Mof^MkYtnt^ 


forgetting,  says  Kash,  tliat  '^tho  haaameler, 

tlioM.'h  fi  ^fentleman  "f  fin  ancient  hotisc,  was 
not  iikeiy  to  thrive  in  liiis  clime  of  ouris,  the 
soil  being  too  craggy  for  him  to  set  his  plou^ 
in."  Recommended  bv  Sidney  to  his  tinclc. 
the  powerful  earl  of  L^rn  ester,  he  is  supposed 
to  have  ezperianaad  many  reverses  as  a  ndtor 
for  court  favor?,  and  to  havi™  •i'lH^i-^tfd  by  cas- 
ual gratuities,  lie  was  occtL^ionaiiy  employed 
on  inferior  state  mii^sions,  went  to  the  oootf- 
nent  probably  in  157»-'S0.  and  soon  after  was 
sent  to  Ireland  as  secretary  to  Lord  Grey  of 
WiHoa,  who  was  appointed  lord  deputy  of  that 
country.  Tlie  "  Fouro  Einstle<,"  on  aatirio 
poetry  and  on  an  earthijuako  in  London*  whidi 
passed  betwa^  Spenser  and  Uarvey.  andiHikdi 
induced  a  controversy  between  tlie  latter  and 
Kaish,  were  pnblishcd  in  15bu.  Ue  returned 
ftom  Ireliod  alter  two  years,  and  in  1586  ob- 
tained a  (rrant  of  n^^rcs  of  the  forfeited 
lands  of  the  earl  of  Desmond,  in  tbe  county  of 
Cork,  from  which  Sir  Waltar  Raleigh  had  prfr> 
viously  received  12,000  acres  for  militirj  ser- 
vioea.  The  condition  of  tbe  grant  wa&  that  he 
dioald  redda  on  his  estate,  and  be  theniava 
took  up  his  ftbodo  in  Kilcolmon  castle,  near 
Donerflile,  where  be  composed  moat  of  tbe 
**Faarla  Qnaan,"  upon  whieh  ha  had  bean  en- 
paired  several  years.  After  tbe  death  of  Sid- 
ney at  the  battio  of  Zutphen,  he  wrote  tbe  pas- 
toral elegy  of  Aatrophal  **  {poUiabad  hi  1H6> 
to  his  memory,  and  from  this  time  Halc^rrh  be- 
came bis  principal  patron  and  friend.  He  was 
▼Mtad  in  1699  bf  Baleigb,  whom  ho  atjlaa 
*' the  shepherd  of  the  ocean,"  and  w]io  ]  er- 
snaded  him  to  return  to  London  to  arrange  for 
the  pnblicatioB  of  his  poem.  The  first  three 
bi'oks  appeared  in  1590.  dedicated  to  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  with  a  letter  to  Raleitrh  explaia- 
hig  the  woik  as  a  continoad  allegory  or  darit 
conceit."  TTo  was  presented  to  the  queen, 
from  whom  he  received  a  peoaou  of  £50,  ro- 
tnniad  to  Iroland,  and  pnblidiad  <*ColiB  dont^ 
conic  Home  a;rain"  (1591) ;  a  collection  of  mi- 
nor poems  entitled  C<MnplaintB**  (1691);  a 
aariea  of  Amorelti'*  and  the  «  E{iHl»huidmB" 
f  1'^''.'^  I  relating  to  his  courtship  and  raarriaije  ; 
four  '  liymns"  (1596),  the  two  on  love  and 
duty,  pervaded  by  a  Platonic  doctrine,  being 
among  bis  most  exquisite  productions ;  and  the 
4th,  5tb,  and  6th  books  of  tbe  Faerie  Qoeaa'* 
(1596).  He  was  married  in  1594,  bat  It  ia  not 
certain  whether  the  lady  was  the  Elizabeth** 
of  his  sonnets,  nor  whether  it  was  a  first  or 
second  marriage.  In  1596  he  presented  to  the 
queen  his  View  of  tbe  State  of  Ireland,"  n 
treatise  in  the  form  of  a  dialo^c,  which  was 
not  publi^ed  till  1633.  He  was  a  coosdIcuous 
object  for  tbe  eimiity  of  the  Irish  on  toe  out- 
break of  Tyrone's  rebellion,  Mnco  ho  was  clerk 
of  the  council  of  Muu<iier,  had  been  recom- 
mandad  by  the  queen  to  be  sh^tf  of  Om^ 
wn^  an  urjrent  advocate  of  arbitrary  power, 
and  appears  to  have  sought  unjustly  to  add  to 
Ua  paanesions.  When,  therefore,  the  insor- 
gtBfei  toaa  in  Mnaalar  ia  Ui»B»  (baj  attaakad 
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Kilcolman,  nnd  tho  poet  flod  with  hia  wife. 
The  castlo  was  plundered  and  burned,  and  an 
infant  child^  which  for  some  reason  had  been 
left  beliind,  jj^rished  in  the  flames.  Spenser  died 
at  au  mil  a  lew  months  aft<ir  his  arrival  in  Lon- 
don, and,  aaoording  to  Ben  Jonson  as  reported 
bj  Drummnnd  of  ITaM-thorTiden  for  want  of 
bread;  but  iliero  aro  cir*  !:iij,stttnces  which 
Biako  tliis  ac<^nnt  improbable.  The  expenses 
of  hie  funeral  were  defrayed  by  the  earl  of  Es- 
sex ;  he  was  buried  at  hh  own  reqnest  near 
the  remains  of  Chaucer,  in  Westminster  abbey, 
and  Camden  relates  that  his  brother  poets  at- 
tended the  hearse,  and  threw  mournful  ele- 
gies'' into  the  grave ;  and  a  monnmsnt  oMtod 
to  him  after  30  years  by  Anne,  countess  of 
Donet,  was  restored  in  177S  by  the  fellows  of 
Bia^roke  ball. — His  chief  poem,  the  Faerie 
Qneen,"  is  nnfinishcd,  and  it  1ms  been  main- 
tained, opon  insutiicit^nt  nutlioritr.  that  the 
concluding  0  books  were  either  destroyed  by 
the  burniafr  of  Ivilcolnian  or  lost  in  their  pas- 
sage from  Ireland.  The  Spenseriun  ^^tauza,  in 
which  it  is  written,  is  a  modiilcation  of  the 
Italian  ottma  Hma^  with  the  addition  of  the 
Alexandrine  line,  and  the  diction  was  purposely 
■tuddud  widi  fonns  and  phrases  w^hich  bad 
bcroTTie  antiquated.  Yet  Fj  cn-cr  is  scarcely 
surpassed  as  a  master  of  inui$ical  language. 
Tb«  toidtwy  alory  ii  an  allegory,  founded  on 
Ad  traditional  history  of  Prince  Arthur,  who 
WM  taken  as  the  ideal  of  a  noble  person. 
Glmriaiia,  the  qneen  of  Faerie,  who  gav«  name 

tn  fhe  poem,  is  an  emblrm  nf  virtuous  renown. 
Ail  the  personages  are  symbolical  and  all  the 
isflidanta  iMfleaiitorBionl  trvito^  TheaaV 
Ject  of  each  book  is  a  moral  attriVn'e,  as  lioli- 
aasa,  temperance,  chasti^,  frieudttliip,  justicOi 
ooortesy,  penonlflM  by  ft  Icnlghi  amuit, 
with  all  human  passions.  11  (1  tli  j  (K  tn  been 
oompletad,  all  of  these  knights,  a^  their 
ftohteTemaotB,  would  probably  have  been  lad 
under  the  aospicos  of  Arthur  to  tlio  court  of 
the  faerie  queen,  and  tbns  a  unity  of  deaign 
been  developed.  The  bat  great  poem  of  ohiT- 
alry,  it  was  received  with  enthusini-m  in  the 
adveataroiis  age  of  Eligghet.h  *'Ko  poet,"  it 
bae  been  aald,  baa  ever  bed  e  more  exquisite 
sense  of  the  beautiful  than  Spon-er."    '  YIU 

1)oetry  ia  the  most  poetical  of  all  poetry.*'  The 
and  which  he  describes  Is  an  ideal  realm  of 
marvels;  amid  the  solitary  forests,  encbunted 
castlos,  fiiiry  gardea*t,  and  gorgeous  pageants 
of  chivalrona  romance,  ho  introduces  denizens 
ayrabolical  of  the  pure  and  noble  Tirtues ;  but 
his  abstract  conceptions  are  made  scones  of  en- 
chantment by  his  serious,  luxuriant,  and  melo- 
dious deUneation.  Uis  descriptions,"  saja 
Coleridge,  '*are  not  in  the  true  M>nae  of  tlie 
word  picturesque,  but  aro  compoifiod  of  a  won- 
drons  series  of  images  as  in  our  dreams."  The 
first  cantii  is  muob  the  finest ;  the  allepory  in 
it  is  so  skilfully  disguised  that  it  may  be  disre- 
fwded ;  and  it  ftilly  exhibits  the  freshness  and 
|v>wer  of  his  penin^.  In  the  jndciTnent  of  Ilal- 
laiti^  Speuser  ia  still  tlio  third  uauiu  iu  tlie  poet- 


ieal  literatnro  of  England,  and  has  l»e€T: 
pa^ed  only  bv  Dante  in  any  otLer  lii^rai-cx*.^ 
His  pt)enis,  euitod  with  a  criticsl  iotnodBcahM 
by  G.  JS.  Hillord,  wt^re  pnblis*o'^  u  Bcwtctt  '.r 
1889  (5  vols.).  They  alto  h<iux  fi  vohniafca 
(1856)  in  the  Boston  collection  of  "Mliik 
Poets.'"  The  most  conifdete  cilltion  >iaw«c«r 
is  tho  variorum  one  of  U^e  Kev.  J.  il.  Tnid 
(London,  8  vols.  6vo.,  1806).  A  new  editii^ 
with  glossary,  notes,  and  lifer  tqr  t^uflig 
is  announced  (.Ian.  1862). 

SPEliM  ^VHALE.  BeeWBau. 

SPERMACETI  (Gr. 
ror,  ft  whale),  a  aolid  crystalline  £ax.  ^  iXT^e%»i 
from  the  oily  fluids  found  in  a  trisi.^vkr' 
shaped  cavity  by  the  riplit  side  ihc  mam 
and  in  the  upper  part  of  the  bead  of  lA* 
sperm  whale  or  blont-headad  eaehalat. 
nW  in  smaller  quantities  'n  <<'>mc  rtbcf 
cies  of  the  cetacea.  The  It^uui  contents  ho^td. 
ofot  iWnn  the  bead  of  the  apcm  whal*  «f 
dinar  J  size  sometimes  amount  to  r-~-re  titac 
12  large  barrels  full.  When  cold  thej  o«y 
Crete  Into  a  spongy  man,  froBi  wbidh  tkm 
larger  portion  of  the  oil  drain*  away,  IcairiEi; 
the  crude  spermaceu.  This  lili,raiion  m 
more  eflbettve  by  compresaioA  fa  baga  ift  ft  by* 
draulio  press ;  and  the  eub^eqnent  purtficaiioft 
is  e£Ee(^ed  by  melUog  the  r«)sulae  ia  weler  aard 
ekimmiag  ml  the  impuritiee,  and  leaMlsiatf 
in  a  wealc  potash  lye,  whivh  rcnmw-^  r  eariy 
all  traces  of  the  oiL  The  spermaceti  u  iluaca 
■Mited  atone  by  aUan  beat,  and  laAad  iaaa 
pan«5,  where  it  cools  in  white.  s.t-iiij-tr;:n*.T<ireitt, 
lamellar  cakes.  The  last  traces  of  oil  may  be 
removed  by  boiling  ooee  or  norewiUi  alraboL 
^vli:-]i  dissolves  the  spermacefi,  but  »l.tn  cx-id 
holds  only  the  oiL  Pore  spumaccti,  reUai 
e^e,  baa  a  foUaoeooe  textore  aad  a  deleale 
whiteness.  It  is  M/mi-tranaperent.  frla*?l«,  unc- 
tuous to  tho  touch,  and  resembles  whita  wax 
la  hiatre  aad  bardaeaa.  It  ia  wllboat  taeta  aad 
of  hanlly  any  odor  ;  of  ppecific  gravity  .irtt"; 
melts  at  120** ;  dissolvi^s  readily  ia  hot  vibii; 
and  ia  the  flittj  aad  Toklile  oik,  s^pveliMc 
however  on  cooling.  At  hi^h  temp«rs2arc« 
aablimea  wititont  deoonpoeUioa  if  proassiiJ 
flrontheidr.  ByflieadiffiQeBof  albw<iiii^ef 

alcohdl  or  of  almond  oil  it  lufiv  hv  |-.  .v*  .'#rri 
Ita  ready  «nfl*«"*wKiiitj  in  fffnnaftioa  wish  tt* 
IbrfbiKty  Tenders  tt  weB  adapted  flir  eaadkik 
which  is  the  chief  use  made  of  it.  <See  Caj- 
DLX.)  It  has  been  employed  in  mcdiriae,  caaa' 
bined  with  sinip  or  nracflage,  to  prolael  fbt 
throat  in  rougliH  and  colds;  and  triturated  ir.ti 
sugar  candy  with  tho  addition  of  milk,  it  forou 
a  simple  nutritive  miztnre.  In  pharmacr  iu 
use  is  of  greater  importance  an  iagrrdici^ 
in  ointments  and  cerates.  It  is  not  readily  sa* 
ponifled,  and  in  thu  change  it  differs  frotn  lie 
other  fata  in  not  yielding  glyoerine,  but  anv<hef 
base  instead,  termed  cthn!.  a  white,  solid  ul- 
stance,  fusible  at  llh^,  and  possessing  the  prvp- 
erties  of  a  true  alcohol.  It  is  ^so  aali««i  cc* 
tylic  or  ethulic.  ah  uhol,  and  i*  rrproienled  ty 
the  fonuohk  G««  lU*  U«.   Thu  monk  ia&u  ahjch 
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•l»o  the  spermaceti  Is  resolveil.  is  knon-n  as 
ttke  oetjlic,  ethalio,  or  ybnitic  aci<i,  and  ia  rep- 
rMMt«d  bf  tb«  fomroui  Oi«  Hn  O*. 

SPERMOP 11 FLE.    See  Prauub  S<jr irkil. 

8PEUSlPPtS,  a  Greek  pMlMOpber,  bora  in 
Athens  about  880  B.  0.,  dkd  in  88«.  He 
a  nephe^r  of  Plato,  and  at  his  death  succeeded 
hixn  as  president  of  the  academy,  over  wliich 
ho  presided  8  years  (347-339).  'He  Ibllowed 
parttallv  the  philosophic  system  of  his  master, 
but  diverged  from  it  in  the  prominence  he 
gavo  to  empiricism.  lie  endeavored  to  carry 
oat  more  fully  Plato's  threefold  di\'ision  of 
fibil'Hophy  into  dialectics,  ethics,  and  phjaioe. 

SPEVER.   See  Spike. 

8PSZIA«  a  waUed  town  of  N.  Italy,  in  the 
provcrnment  of  Genoa,  capital  of  the  province 
*>f  Levaate,  situated  <>n  the  N.  W.  side  of  the 
hmy  of  the  s^nne  name,  50  m.  £.  8.  £.  from 
OenM:  pop.  y.T'J*;.  Tli  ■  strf-ets  are  ro^nlarly 
liiid  (lat,  and  there  id  :i  iiifire  and  hitudsome 
square.  The  town  carries  on  an  active  tradei 
The  bay  is  7  in.  lonp  and  from  2  to  G  m.  wide, 
and  contains  (he  lazaretto  of  Geiiuu;  and  in 
18B7  the  Sardmlan  naval  depot  was  tfanatefod 
from  Ocnrvj  hither. 

bi'EZZIA  <ano.  Tipnreno$),  an  island  of 
Greece,  in  the  archipelago,  at  the  £.  entrance 
of  the  gulf  of  Nauplia,  and  about  3  m.  from 
the  coast  of  Argolis;  greatest  length  4  m., 
greatest  breadth  S  m.;  pop.  about  6,000.  It 
i«i  rocky,  hut  ha"?  ?nmo  fertile  pntrhca  which 
are  carefully  cukivatt,d.  Most  of  the  iuliabi* 
lants  are  eniraged  in  commerce,  and  in  the  war 
(^f  inile[>endence  they  distingui^^hed  themselves 
by  bravery  in  naval  en^aprements  with  the 
Tiirfcs.  The  chief  town,  of  the  same  name,  is 
a  ploa^ant  villatri'  on  tlie  V..  tliora,  with  a  good 
harbor ;  pop.  about  a,«Ji<JO. 

SPHSnOGRAMS.  SeeOvsmonitlmcniF- 

SPHERE  (Gr.  vfaipa},  in  geometry,  a  body 
boonded  by  a  mmee,  ererj  point  of  which  is 
eiually  distant  from  a  jmirit  witliin  calltd  the 
oeatre.  The  figure  may  b«  generated  by  the 
Terolotion  of  a  aemieircle  abont  its  diameter  aa 
an  axis.  The  surface  of  a  spfiero  i-  equal  to  4 
times  the  area  of  a  circle  of  the  same  diameter ; 
and  its  solid  oontent  to  tliat  of  a  pTvantid, 
wlio-e  !)a*e  i>  equal  t<>  the  surfiice  of  the  sphere, 
and  whose  altitude  is  the  radios ;  hence  equal 
to  }  of  the  prodoet  of  its  radios  into  ita  sor- 
fare  ;  or.  th>j  ctihe  <>f  the  diameter  beinc  to  the 
solid  content  nearly  as  SOO  to  157,  the  con- 
tent may  be  ealenlated  from  this  proportion, 
or  by  multiplying  the  cube  hy  the  de.  iiual 
.6S8d9. — In  geography,  sphere  denotes  a  repre- 
smtaHon  of  the  earth  on  a  i^obnlar  sornoe. 
(>^ee  Gi'inE.)  In  a-trunomy,  it  i-?  the  concave 
expanse  of  the  heaven**,  which  appears  aa  the 
hitearior  surface  of  a  sphere,  of  whieh  the  oen- 
tre  is  the  earth. 

8P1IEROID  (Gr.  <rfaipa,  a  sphere,  aad«ido^ 
form),  a  body  resemblinjr  a  sphere  in  form,  and 
which  may  be  generated  by  the  revdlution  of 
a  oUipoe  abont  one  of  ita  axes.  Ifthisbethe 


conjugate  axis,  the  splicroid  is  termed  oblati; 
if  the  transverse  axis,  it  is  termed  prolate. 

SPHINX,  a  fabnloos  monster  of  Greek  my- 
thology, which  was  represented  generally  as 
having  the  winged  body  of  a  lion  and  the  breast 
and  head  of  a  woman.   Sometimes,  however, 
it  was  represented  with  a  female  face,  the 
breast,  feet,  and  claws  of  a  lion,  the  tidl  of  a 
serpent,  ana  the  wings  of  a  bird;  and  some- 
thiies  the  fore  part  of  the  body  is  that  of  a  lion, 
and  the  lower  part  that  of  a  man,  with  the 
claws  of  a  vnlture  and  the  wings  of  aii  eaglu ; 
all  which  forms  were  used  as  architectural 
ornaments.   In  the  lefrend:?  of  the  poets  the 
sphinx  is  said  to  have  been  the  daughter  of 
Orthus  and  Chimicra,  or  of  Typhon  and  Chl> 
TOjpra,  or  of  Trphon  ami  Eeliidna,  and  to  have 
come  from  the  most  dLstaut  parts  of  Ethiopia. 
Bhe  is  also  said  to  have  been  sent  by  lilars  to  - 
nven?e  the  death  of  his  son  the  dragon  slain 
by  Ludiuu^  or  according  to  others  by  Bacchus 
or  by  Pluto;  widle others  again  represent  her  as 
one  of  the  women  who  with  the  daughters  of 
Cadmus  were  thrown  into  madness  and  meta- 
morphosed into  monsters.   She  was  ravaging 
Thebes  and  devouring  tho>o  who  could  n<it 
£olve  a  riddle  which  tshe  proposed  to  all  whom 
she  met, wlien  (Edipuis  being  otfered  the  orewii 
of  Thebes  on  conditiou  of  dtliveriin:  thf  rMi;n- 
try  from  the  monsl^,  undertook  the  iiL<k  and 
solved  the  riddle,  upon  which  the  sphinx  de- 
stroyed herself.  fSee  CEdiit?.) — It  is  (>robable 
that  the  Greek'4  derived  the  idea  of  tiie  spbinz 
from  Egypt,  where  from  remote  antiquity  neh 
ficTJircs  had  l>een  usetl  to  embellish  tlic  avenues 
which  formed  the  apuroacheti  to  temples. 
Among  the  Egyptians  tLey  had  the  bead  of  a 
man  and  the  ttody  <>f  a  lion,  and  were  sculp* 
tared  as  symbolical  representations  of  moQ- 
aroha,  or,  as  some  sappose,  of  divine  power. 
Ciemcng  and  Plutarch  sa    t' .  y  were  placed 
btt'ore  tlie  temples  ss  typt'»  vf  the  mysterious 
nature  of  the  deity.   They  had  eomedinee  the 
head  of  a  ram  or  of  a  hawk,  and  8ometirae«» 
that  of  a  snake  with  the  body  of  a  lion ;  and 
they  have  been  found  of  the  tfanea  of  the  9Uk 
dyniv-ty,  vhich  according  to  Willdns*>o  e  nded 
2240  B.  C.  The  ^rcat  sphinx  at  the  pyramids 
is  suppoeed  by  Lepsina  to  represent  Khig 
Ceplircti.  the  biiiidir  of  the  2d  pyramid.  The 
Egyptians  called  it  iior-m-kho  or  R-m-abo^ 
**tbe  SOB  in  his  resting  jplaoe,**  wUeh  was 
c'^-  vc-ted  by  tlic  Greeks  into  Anuarhis.  It 
»  a^  carved  ont  of  a  rock  wliioh  broke  the  view 
of  the  pyromida,  and  b  near  the  eartem  edge 
of  the  platform  on  which  tliey  stand,  with  its 
head  turned  toward  the  Nile.  It  is  elevated 
40  fret  above  the  present  levd  of  the  soil,  and 
only  the  head  aiid  shtnilders  are  now  visible 
above  the  sand,   borne  years  aao  the  sand  waa 
deared  away  by  the  explorer  Caviglia ;  and  it 
w  as  found  Uiat  in  n|>|)roaching  from  the  river  a  , 
slopiog  deaoent  out  in  the  rock  for  135  feet 
ended  in  aftip^of  13  steps  and  a  level  plat- 
form, from  wliirh  uuoiher  flight  of  80  ptef«*  de- 

■cendad  to  the  spaoe  betwean  the  ^phiu's  lore 
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paws.  The  height  A'om  the  platform  between 
the  protrnded  paws  and  the  top  of  the  head  is 
62  feet;  the  paws  extend  50  feet,  and  the  body 
is  143  feet  long,  being  scalptored  from  the  rock, 
excepting  a  portion  of  the  back  and  the  fore 
paws,  which  have  been  cased  with  hewn  stone. 
The  countenance  is  now  so  much  mutilated 
that  the  outline  of  the  features  can  with  ditfi- 
cnlty  bo  traced.  The  head  has  been  covered 
with  a  cap,  the  lower  part  of  which  remains, 
and  it  had  originally  a  board,  the  fragments  of 
which  were  foimd  below.  The  space  between 
the  protruded  paws  appears  to  have  served  as 
a  temi)le,  in  which  at  Iviist  in  later  time?*  mrn- 
fieefi  were  perforiiiod  to  the  deity,  iniinedi- 
atelyimder  the  l>reast  stood  a  granite  tablet, 
ATvil  another  of  lime^^tone  on  eitlx-r  pide  resting 
against  tlie  pawB.  The  fir^t  contains  a  repro- 
eentation  of  Tliothmes  IV.  offering  incense  and 
making  libation  to  the  sphinx,  with  a  long  in- 
scription in  hieroglyphics  reciting  the  titles  of 
the  king.  On  the  psire  are  many  inscriptions  of 
the  Roman  times,  oxprcs-h  c  acts  of  aidoration 
to  the  sphinx  or  to  the  Ei^^yptian  deities.  No 
Opening  baa  been  fonnd  anywhere  in  the  figure, 
which  ii  probably  of  '-'>lid  rock.  *' Though  it^ 
proportions  are  colossal,  its  outline,"  6aya  I>e- 
Bon,  is  pare  and  graceful ;  the  expression  mild, 
gracious,  and  tranquil ;  the  character  is  African, 
bat  the  mouth,  the  lips  of  which  aru  thick,  has 
a  aoftaees  askd  delioaey  of  execution  truly  ad- 
mirable. Thnt  it  1$  an  Egyptian  bead  i»  plainly 
evident,  notwithstandinff  ita  mutilation.  The 
type«  however,  is  rather  raUer  and  broader  tiian 
Is  usual  in  Egy[)tian  statues." 

8P11INX,  one  of  the  names  of  the  Guinea 
baboon  ( C.  papu>y  Deam.).  It  la  rarely  eeen  in 

rrirnnr'i'rir^.  t}iii':i:h  it  romnrkably  iritrlli- 
gent  i  it  m  probably  one  of  the  species  repre- 
aeuted  on  the  TSfrnt^hn  momunenta.  It  waa 
known  to  Plinv.    fSee  Baboox.) 

SPHINX  CAT£KFI1LAK,  SeeHAWJcMoTH. 

BPIOEWOOD.  Bee  Fkraa  Bean. 

SPIDER,  a  division  of  the  insect  order 
anehHi44$f  which  also  includes  the  mites  and 
aeorpkma.  The  general  eharaetera  of  the  or- 
der, which  seems  intennediate  between  crun- 
taceaiis  and  insects  proper,  though  nearest  to 
flie  latter  in  node  oiP  derelopinait,  are  giyen 
in  the  article  Ahaciimda.  Tlie  external  en- 
velope is  uaually  soft  and  tongh,  but  not  cor- 
neous, and  ia.  provided  with  ]>ai>illte,  spines, 
bristles,  and  hairs,  givinp  a  furry  or  velvety, 
but  generally  disgusting  aspect;  the  inner 
membrane  of  the  akin  la  ttin  and  eolorleta, 
nn  l  under  it  is  a  layer  of  colored  vesicles  and 
granules,  the  seat  of  the  brilliaat  haes  observed 
in  many  speciee.  The  body  k  ^vlded  into  tho- 
rax anil  abdomen,  the  head  is  continuous  with 
the  chest,  and  there  are  no  wings.  From  tho 
inner  surface  of  the  cephalothorax  are  given  cit 
•  various  processes  serving  for  muscular  inser- 
tions, forming  at  the  bottom  a  Folid  horizontal 
plate,  a  kind  of  internal  skeleton  attached  to 
the  sternal  plates  by  ligaments.  The  muscles 
are  dirty  yaUow,  tmuverialy  atnated,  and  in 


general  disposition  like  those  of  fmrtnmians, 
the  principal  masses  are  found  in  the  c^i-  bak^ 
thorax,  acting  on  the  month,  tactOe  origaiiA,  and 
legs;  in  those  with  an  onarticolat^ aMaaMV 

there  are  nnmerou<<  interla<  ing  fibres  etttx/cb- 
passing  this  part^  and  &t;udiag  uroo^ec^  aidocc 
the  oi^ns  and  to  the  tettlnl  tandiBOBa  fifp^ 
ment.    The  locomotive  orgfin«  or  th^  r^  f  Ea- 
lotliorax  are  4  p&ifs  of  legs,  of  wLiLi*  iX.^  dm 
in  some  reaamblea  a  posterior  pair  of  m«Cau>.'r- 
jiliosed  jaws ;   each   fi>ot   u>n;Jly  <  r.d*  «a  i 
claws,  but  some  have  only  1.  juid  olL^rs  S  tir 
4;  each  leg  baa  naoally    joints;  in  »oto«  tba 
tarsi  h.nve  a  grest  nnmber  of  joints,  vLkiL  can 
be  readily  drupjted  oil'  iW  the  porpoce  of  c** 
cape,  and  are  reproduced  at  the  vmm  «f  Aa 
monlt.    The  ct^ntral  part  of  the  nenroc*  *t*. 
tern  is  edtuated  around  the  a.'aupha^»,  strtkdu^^ 
mrrea  to  the  bead  and  limbs ;  the  ^plazK-iu^ 
nerves  for  the  viscera  are  \vA\  dtvclopt'^ 
antenme  are  traiutfurmed  iuio  the  preh««H:« 
and  masticatory  mandibles ;  a  delicate  a«n!<«  i/ 
touch  resides  in  the  pal  pi.  and  in  th..-  <t;4  of  th« 
feet,  which  are  employed  in  cotitftrni  tin^  tLe 
web ;  the  aenses  of  taste,  amaDt  nod  biaaainib 
thougli  undoubtedly  prc»;ent.  hnro  not  \wa 
satibiactorily  locttliiUHl  in  imy  »{.>«.-<*iaI  "^"y^-t 
The  eyes  are  smooth  and  simple  ftcaaaM^ 
variously  p]p.      >>n  tlic  cephalothorax  *c<x-rd- 
ing  to  the  mode  of  life  «.»f  the  speciesi,  ummLj  <i 
aometimes  6,  of  ditTerent  ^izes.  gronped  aj» 
metrirully  on  the  anterior  mc-dl.in  iln*?  or  !<ax- 
tered  on  its  lateral  border,  and  directed  m> 
eordingly  upward  or  lateralljr:  tbe  iTlainal 
8f>ecies  have  the  pigment  grcori"-'.,  rv^diah.  <  r 
djark,  the  nocturnal  having  it  eplcadkilj  ia*- 
tnm  as  in  tbe  cats.   The  chelicet**  or  fim0 
have  tlie  form  of  bi-artii  ulatoil  antenn*.  tie 
basal  joint  being  very  thick,  and  tL&  xmnmiaml 
one •  veryiliarpliook lidded nader  tho  tutmm 
when  not  in  use,  but  capaM  "  of  erectiikn  f^^r 
defence  or  Heizing  prey,  and  having  at  tim  afwx 
tbe  opening  of  tiieanetofanoiaoo  gland;  the  lit 
|»air  of  nuixill.'P  are  changed  inti-  \vry  long  lao 
tilo  or  prehenjiile  oraans,  the  upwardly  doaca- 
ed  pnmdnenoea  of  whoae  baaal  Jointa  ooTvtba 
entrance  of  the  m<tutli.  and  s*  rvc  a^  br\;L*i&g 
organs;  there  is  also  a  tumid  hairy  np[i«r  Uf-, 
the  boraera  of  tbe  oral  eavity  may  be  appnxB- 
mated  so  as  to  form  a  >uct(>nal  canal,  as 
as  the  ve>7  ahort  and  horoj  ceM>phagiaiik  Tba 
stomach  is  in  tbe  oeidudotborax,  and  la  di«i4- 
ed  bvhiiid  the  sui  kiit^  apparatus  into  lateral 

halves  extending  in  an  arched  maaiMx-  in  bma^ 
where  (hey  beoobie  eoBtlgnooa  or  udted  inln  a 

ring,  from  which  are  given  off  4  or  5  pair»  of 
ciBca  directed  toward  the  in^erlian  of  th«  Ugt 
and  palpi ;  the  inteatine  arises  from  thb  anna- 
lar  stoijiach.  tr.iver^es  the  abdomen  un  tbe 
median  line,  and  before  ending  at  tho  anu 
forms  aoloacal  dilatation ;  salivary  gland3  vxt< 
in  a  cavity  above  the  palate.  communicaiiQ^ 
with  the  mouth  by  a  slit  in  the  up|H<r  lii> ;  the 
liver  is  very  large,  enveloping  mn«t  uf  w*  vis- 
cera, of  a  dirty  yellow  color,  n>ade  up  of  nu- 
narooa  baraacheaaadoloacljr  agtmilail  amai^ 
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openhij?  into  tbe  middle  portion  of  the  intes- 
tine. The  blood  i^  colorless;  there  is  a  heart, 
dorsal  vessel  with  many  con^rietkms,  arteries, 
lad  vessels  returning  the  blood  from  the  ro$pi- 
ratorv  oriTfinf*.  Re^iration  takes  place  both 
by  pulmoaar/  sacs  and  trachea*,  one  or  the 
other  penetrating  aU  parts  of  the  body  and 
limbs ;  there  are  2  sacs  oocapying  the  base  of 
the  abdomen,  containing  more  or  less  lamellao ; 
the  blood  penetrates  to  the  respiratory  system 
probribly  by  a  kind  of  infiltration.  I>i>tinct 
urinary  org:aa9  arc  presciit,  much  raraincd 
^anduliir  tubc3  poanng  a  whitish  or  reddish 
secretion  into  the  cl'Xira.  There  are  2  poison 
giaads  at  the  base  of  the  cheliceres,  communi- 
eating  with  their  terminal  hook.  Th»  l^pa- 
ratus  which  secretes  the  riscul  transparent 
liqoid,  hardening  into  silk  on  expo>uro  to  the 
wr,eoosi8ts  of  gland nlar  fiillicles  and  tabes,  of 
varions  form?  and  arrangement,  sitnatod  in  tho 
midst  of  the  abdominal  organs;  in  mo^t  spiders 
tiier«  lf«  8  pairs  (in  some  2)  of  Jointed  spin- 
nerets or  oVitusely  conical  papilla?  behind  tho 
amas ;  the  apex  of  theJ3#  papillae  is  surround«:d 
hf  stiff  briwes  and  hairs,  and  is  dotted  with 
nomeroTjg  horny  tnho?.  the  prolongation  of  the 
excretory  dncts;  tho  nomber  of  the  tabes  ra- 
Hes  from  1,000  in  tpAm  to  less  than  100  in  the 
smaller  species.  The  «etc«i  arc  separate,  and 
tbe  eggs  are  nomerous  and  8])horuidiil ;  a  siii?!e 
Impitynation  is  sufficient  for  several  sae(-<.<-i .  e 
pcncTri*ion>t.  Thero  is  troncmlly  only  ono  lirood 
in  a  year;  the  embryos  are  developed  after  the 
depMition  of  the  eg^rs,  and  are  hatched  somo- 
times  in  a  few  week**,  and  at  others  not  till  the 
following  spring ;  the  eg^  aru  enveloped  in  a 
tOken  bar,  from  which  the  yonng  are  aomo* 
times  helpt'  l  oat  by  the  nKjther;  they  rr«cmble 
the  parents  except  in  size,  and  undei^o  no 
inetaraorphoaiB  but  change  of  skin ;  life  may  bo 
prolong-t  d  for  several  years.  Thon;rh  ohj-  c*^ 
of  general  aversion  and  disgostf  from  their 
■oim>re  oolora,  ernel  habits,  and  dismal  hannts, 
spiders  arc  cxrcedincrly  interesting  animal',  and 
duplaj  an  adaptation  of  instinct  to  surroand- 
hig  dremustanees,  whieh  seems  Tery  near  to 
rea.*on.  Only  the  system  of  ol.assifiration  of 
WalckenalT,  who  has  made  a  special  study  c4 
spiders,  founded  on  th^  hiMta,  will  be  briefly 
given  here,  as  it  places  stress  on  the  most  in- 
teresting points  in  their  economy,  thongfa  not 
•ffbrdinflr  a  snfllelent  basis  fbr  natoral  elanflea- 
tion.  Tie  diridt'S  tho  spinning  spiders  into  tor- 
rcatriai  and  aqaatic,  as  follows:  L  Venanta, 
always  mnning  or  leaping  near  HuHr  abode  in 
eearcli  of  prey.  Mrith  tho  families:  1,  tatfbrieola^ 
hiding  in  holes  and  fissarea,  like  mffgaU;  8, 
IhHwIs,  enclosing  themselves  in  siDteQ  tobes 
{dij*'1fra,  »ege*tria)\  8,  cdhillottr,  livir.j  in 
sinall  cells  (jteytodet) ;  4,  eunora,  swift  runners 
{lyMM,  etmwi);  6,  tcUuttore*^  leaping  with 
agility  {attm).  II.  Vaganta,  wanderinf;  after 
prey,  withont  fixed  residence  except  while  lay- 
ing eggs,  with  family  6,  UiUrigradxr,  walking 
and  ranning  sideways  or  backward,  and  ooca- 
iloiiaUj  throwing  ont  thrtada  to  entrap  thair 


prey  (thomiivd).    III.  Errante*,  prowfing  in 

the  neighborhood  of  their  nests  or  threads, 
with  families :  7,  nidUetm^  going  abroad,  but 
making  a  web  whence  iseae  threads  to  entrap 

{►rey  (chhuma,  drattw);  spreading 
ong  threads  abont  their  prowline  places  {phoU 
eu»,  clothe).  IV.  SedfnU*,  spioriiii.:  large  web* 
and  Ifinp  in  Trait  in  the  middle  or  .it  the  side, 
with  families:  9,  tapitel<r,  spinning  larp-e  weba 
of  close  texture  in  which  they  dwell  t  '"jmaria^ 
agfhfta)\  10.  orhifclr,  sprcid'ncr  orbi'-ular  or 
spiral  webs  of  a  retndar  open  texture,  living  in 
the  middle  w  at  the  ^ide  /-tm);  11,  fHUdm, 
Fpinnin^r  irreirular  webs  of  open  meshes,  ro- 
imiiiiin^  in  the  middle  or  on  the  side  {thtridton), 
v.  Xatavtti.  <^u-imiiiers  and  spreading  filanwttti 
in  wafer,  with  family  12.  aquit.  hr  (•irffyron^tn). 
— Spiders  are  found  in  every  habitable  p<Mtioa 
of  the  globe,  bnt  are  largest  in  warm  olunalea; 
tho  males  and  female9  live  ^cpftrately,  and  tho 
latior  are  most  frequently  and  are  conad* 
erably  the  largest;  all  are  camivorons,  devoor- 
ing  Tning  prey,  sacking  tbe  juices  and  eome- 
times  swallowing  the  fragments;  tho  females  » 
are  g(meraliy  ready  to  attack  and  fred  on  tiio 
males,  even  in  tho  reproducing  season,  and 
both  sexes  are  foud  of  fighting,  the  vanqnished 
being  devoored ;  they  can  sapport  long  frsta^ 
and  remain  toryud  during  the  winter;  thoy  are 
very  cleanly,  aad  .spend  mnch  time  in  clearing 
tlieir  limbs  from  dust  and  dirt  by  the  toothed 
combs  and  hrn-lies  on  the  mandible*.  In  mak- 
ing their  webs  they  accommodate  them:§elves 
remarimbly  to  dreorastances,  displaaring  great 
perseverfince,  incrcnnify.  and  almost  intelli- 
gence; they  carefully  guard  their  eggs,  some- 
timea  carrying  abont  with  them  the  ^en  bag 
which  contains  them,  and  are  affectionate  to 
their  yonng,  which  in  some  cases  devour  their 
mother.  They  descend  by  their  rilken  thrssda 
head  downward,  hut  elimh  np  on  them  he:;il 
upward,  rolling  them  into  a  bundle  during  the 
aseent;  the  thread  cannot  be  need  a  second 
time  for  the  same  ]<nrpose.  Wlien  they  wish 
to  go  trom  tree  to  tree,  some  let  go  a  thread  in 
tho  cHreetion  of  ^o  wind,  and  when  ^ir  defi- 
cate  sense  of  touch  tells  them  tfiat  It  ha^?  re.ieh- 
ed  the  otgect,  they  strengthen  and  pass  o?er  tt^ 
in  this  way  tniToiling  long  dtstmoea  without 
dO'Conding  to  the  ;:rounJ,  their  tiny  eaMes 
being  very  abondantly  seen  in  dewy  mominga 
of  spring  and  antnmn;  some  small  gossamer 
spiders  even  >f>eed  throiii'h  the  air  buoyed  up 
their  light  threads,  lavage  and  nnsoctal  as 
VtHBf  ordinarily  are,  they  are  capable  of  some 
domestication  :  Pelision.  a  prisoner  in  the  Bas- 
tile,  had  a  pet  spider  which  came  regularly,  at 
the  aoond  of  a  mnneal  inatrmnent,  to  get  its 
meal  of  flies ;  and  a  spider  raiser  in  France  is 
said  to  have  tamed  800,  which  he  kept  in  Asin^ 
glo  apartment  fbr  their  silk.  The  supply  of  ^o 
silk  of  tlie  spider  seems  to  be  limiteid  to  suffi- 
cient to  make  6  or  7  webs  in  a  season ;  it  is 
very  strong  and  very  fine,  and  b  used  in  astron- 
omy for  the  divisions  of  the  mien  :  -'rr;  ac- 
oocdiog  to  Laanwenhoeeh  it  takaa  4,000,000  of 
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the  extrcTTioly  dcllcftto  threads  from  tlic  tlion- 
sauds  of  Bpinncrules  to  make  a  filament  as  large 
as  a  human  hair ;  each  thread  of  the  spider  aa 
used  in  the  web  is  made  up  of  tliuusands  of 
■mailer  ones;  one  or  all  the  spinnerets  may  ho 
used  as  occasion  requires.  Attempts  have  been 
made  to  render  the  nlk  of  the  spider  available 
for  mflmifacttirincr  purposes,  but  without  suc- 
cess; the  web  is  useful  in  medicine.  (See  Ck>B- 
wxB.)  Spiders  are  eaten  by  many  barbarous 
tribes  of  men,  as  the  Anicricon  Indians,  8.  Afri- 
oaos,  and  Australians;  they  also  supuly  abon* 
dant  food  to  vutaj  birds,  reptiles,  and  oarniTO- 
ron??  insccta.  They  are  aftected  and  frequently 
destroyed  by  ])arasitic  mitos,  and  their  eggs 
servo  to  nourish  the  young  hirvao  of  several 
q»eoies  of  icbneuinoii  tlies;  the  smallest  punc- 
ture in  the  chest  or  alnlomcu  is  fiitiU  from  the 
impossibility  of  arresting  the  escape  of  tlio  nu- 
trient fluids;  their  colors  fade  rapidly  after 
dt  atli,  even  in  prc^crvatlvi'  li.inuls.  A  single 
wound  from  a  spider  will  soon  kill  the  domestic 
fly ;  the  large  erab  spiers  of  South  America  {my- 
gnh)  \cii\i  upon  and  destroy  Jmuimiii^'  liinls  and 
creepers,  ami  itroduce  dangerous  and  occasion- 
iilly  filial  ^yiliptoIlUl  in  debOitftted  persona; 
•very  physician  knows  that  even  the  bite  of 
the  smaller  spiders  of  tempornto  climates  may 
pierce  the  skin  iu  certain  localities,  and  cause 
painful  irritation,  and  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe  in  some  instances  dcatli,  csiici  ially  in 
young  children  and  cachectic  imlividuals. — 
For  descriptions  and  fi^nircs  oi'  tla  species  of 
the  United  JStatcs  the  reader  is  referred  to  tlio 
papers  of  N.  M.  llentz,  in  vols,  iv.,  v.,  and 
-vi  of  the  "Boston  Jonmal  of  Natnral  His- 
tory" OSn~'57).  The  genus  tni/gale  (Walck.) 
conUuns  the  largest  of  the  spiders,  of  dark 
colors,  nootnmal  in  habit,  living  in  galleries 
which  they  make  in  the  ground,  in  clefts  of 
trees,  crevices  in  rocks,  or  anion leaves.  The 
crab  or  bird  spider  of  South  America  (Jf.  ati- 
wluruTj  Waldc.)  is  about  3  inches  long,  its  legs 
extending  over  n  space  of  8  or  10  inches;  the 
body  is  very  hairy  atid  blackish,  and  the  ends 
of  tho  feet  are  reddisli;  it  is  w  ry  jiowerful, 
jtimpini?  upon  anil  killing'  small  birds  and  liz- 
ards ;  it  spins  no  web,  but  is  said  to  suspend 
fbr  fotnre  use  the  uneaten  remains  of  its  vio- 
tin  s  1,'  -troll};  caMcs  to  fhe  trees ;  its  cell  is  in 
the  form  of  a  pointed  tube,  of  a  white  firm  tisane. 
There  are  soma  largo  species  in  the  sonthem 
states,  feeding  principally  on  the  large  orthop- 
tera,  bi  lievedl)y  the  Indians  to  po>«e?8  valuablo 
medieinal  properties,  and  eaten  accordingly. 
Tlie  fipedcs  of  the  genus  lyeoM  ^<str.)are  wdl 
called  wolf  Pi>idcrs.  for  they  are  the  most  sav- 
age, voraciousi,  and  Quarrelsome  of  the  funilj: 
they  make  no  web,  out  prowl  on  the  gronnd 
by  niplit,  runninf*  very  fast,  and  hiding  in  nat- 
ural or  artificial  holes  in  the  ground,  wludi 
they  strengthen  with  dUc ;  the  females  earry 
the  cocoon  attiiclied  to  tlie  posterior  part  of 
the  body,  and  defend  it  with  the  greatest  cour- 
age, some  guarding  it  under  stones;  the  young 
whea  hattfied  ohmb  on  the  abdonMi  of  tho 


mother,  giving  her  a  monstrous  appeazmDcc, 
and  are  said  finally  to  devour  her.    One  of  tLe 
largest  and  most  common  roecies  ia  the  L.fati- 
fera  (Hentz),  about  \\  inches  long,  hairy,  as-i 
bluish  black;  it  is  as  large  as  the  taniritiila  of 
Europe,  which  belongs  to  this  gcru;^,  aud  is^  not 
unconunon  in  Massachnsetts ;  it  must  rarely 
bite  persons,  from  its  habits  and  lj;u;nts,  tliouph 
its  poison  may  produce  ill  consequeno«8  if  in- 
troanced  under  the  skin,  not  howover  to  be 
compared  with  those  from  the  my  gale  of  th« 
troi)ics ;  it  is  very  savage  and  tenacious  of  li£e. 
The  genus  ottuf  (Waldt.)  indndoa  the  saaaS- 
sized  species  commonly  called  jumping  !?j>M^rj; 
they  make  no  web,  wander  in  search  of  prey, 
and  cast  the  skin  and  hibernate  in  ailkeii- valv^d 
recesses;  they  are  commoaln  mmmer  on  walls 
and  windows  in  the  sun,  walking  by  jvrkf, 
crawling  stealtliily  up  to  flies,  and  jumping  wiiL 
rarely  fiiiling  accuracy  when  near  cnou^irh.  Tbe 
best  known  jumping  spider  in  New  EiiirlAnd 
is  tho  A.  faniiliaru  (Hentz^,  about  ^  incL  Iobc; 
pale  gray  and  hairy,  the  abdomen  bUctiwh  via 
a  grnyish  angular  band;  it  is  very  corutucn  in 
houses,  dwelling  in  cracks  on  the  oaUude,  and 
wandering  alxmt  in  the  sun  in  seardi  off  flood; 
before  leaping  at  a  fly,  it  fixes  a  thread  to  se- 
cure itself  from  falling.    It  is  widely  distnT:»- 
uted.    Its  backward  gait  is  as  rajdd  j^js  it?  for- 
ward.   The  long-legged  spider  (pholeuM  At- 
landrun,  IIi ntz)  is  about  ^  inch  b  ng,  with  a 
narrow  body  and  very  long  slender  legs,  which 
are  easily  separated  at  the  will  of  the  amDud 
when  seized  by  them;  the  color  i^  pair  p-a"; 
it  is  common  in  corners  of  dark  aud  rare^ 
used  rooms,  in  cellars  and  dinrchea,  qnaning 
a  very  loose  web  crossed  in  all  directions, 
which  is  very  rapidly  shaken  when  touched : 
the  eggs  are  carried  In  the  jaws,  en\  eluf«d 
in  a  silken  bag,  and  about  200  young  are  rolled 
in  a  ball  not  larger  than  a  pea  ;  the  food  con- 
sists of  very  small  insects,  tlmugh  they  eagerly 
devour  each  otlier,  especially  when  young  * 
they  are  favorite  food  for  wasps,  w]io  ?tor« 
their  cells  with  them  as  a  provision  for  thek 
young.    The  European  reiiresentutive  b  the  JP. 
pfialangu^ides  (Walck.).    Tho  rumiuon  hooie 
spider  (tegenaria  medicinaiiSf  lientK.)  is  weii 
known,  being  found  in  eraiy  house  aoA  cdtir 
in  the  land ;  tlie  rlieliocres  are  modc-rafA?,  and 
the  4th  pair  of  feet  the  longest ;  the  upper  2 
fqpinuerets  are  remarbibly  larger  than  the  oth- 
ers, and  the  4  anterior  eyes  in  a  line  curved 
backward.    It  is  bedentary,  making  in  on  oh- 
ficure  corner  a  largo  and  nearly  borizuutal  web, 
with  a  tubular  habitation  at  the  upper  part ;  it 
is  not  quite  an  inch  long,  varying  in  color  from 
palu  brown  to  bluish  black  according  to  the 
absence  of  light  in  their  retreats,  with  a  dsik 
band  on  each  side  of  the  thorax,  and  the  ab- 
domen and  feet  varied  with  blackish ;  the  sjw- 
eiflo  name  ia  derived  from  the  use  foruMilf  • 
made  of  the  web  in  cases  of  feve  r.    In  epein 
(Walck.)  the  web  is  either  vertical  or  inclined, 
and  the  threads  are  arranged  in  a  more  or  less 
tegottrlj  geometrioal  nuuuier,  ridiatiag  tm 
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tbo  ccntro  whero  tho  animal  renuunsi  accord* 
ing  to  the  absence  of  disturbing  oansea.  It  was 
into  a  spider  of  this  genus  that  the  ill-fated 
Araclmc  was  transformed  by  14inerv.%  accord- 
ing to  Uvid ;  and  it  was  also  this  that  saved  t!io 
life  of  Mohaamied  by  maUng  its  web  «t  the 
entrance  of  tho  cave  where  he  was  concealed. 
The  common  ep^a  (E.  mlgarU^  Hentzj  is  lese 
than  an  Inoh  Ion?,  witii  a  lUl  bodj,  graj  with 
blackish  abdomen,  with  windinii  white  marks 
and  a  white  cross  in  the  middle ;  it  may  almost 
be  said  to  be  domestieated,  its  geome^ical  web 
being  so  oftvii  luot  with  near  the  windows  of 
houses. — The  long-legged,  round-bodied  spi- 
der, commonly  called  "  fother  long-legs,"  is 
one  of  tiie  traoheariail  arachnids,  so  named 
from  tho  respiratory  organs  being  radiated 
trachiea>,  receiving  air  through  2  stigmatic  open- 
fnga ;  it  is  the  harvest  spider  (  phalangium  cor- 
nvtnw.  Linn. )  in  Europe,  and  an  allied  species  in 
the  United  States.  The  eyes  are  2 :  the  man- 
diblea  end  in  doable  pinoen;  tbe  leffa  are  6, 
slender,  and  when  separated  from  tho  body 
exhibit  sicns  of  irritability  for  some  time.  They 
tre  bannless,  pre  y ing  upon  mites  and  smaU 
insects,  and  are  very  common  in  tbe  fields. — 
For  further  details  see  chap,  xviii.  of  Kennio*^ 
*'  Insect  Architecture,"  the  works  of  Kirby  uud 
Bpence,  and  particularly  the  HUtoire  dtt  inmiM 
apt^ret  {Nouvelk*  guitet  d  Btifon),  by  liaron 
Walckena^r  (vols,  i.,  ii.,  and  iiL,  8vo.,  Paris, 
18;i7-'44).    (See  MiTg,  and  Scorpion.) 

SPIDEPw  C  iiAB,  or  Ska  Spider,  tho  nam© 
of  several  species  of  10-looted  short- tailed  crus- 
taceans of  the  erab  family,  and  more  partieo' 
larly  of  tbe  Uhinia  eanaUcnlata  of  North 
America  and  the  maia  tquinado  of  Europe* 
In  £.  rnnaUtmiata  (Say)  the  thorax  Is  densdj 
hairy,  with  spines  on  the  borders  and  on  tlio 
hAck ;  the  rostrum  is  grooved  at  the  tip  and 
channelled  between  the  eyes ;  the  anterior  feet 
are  unarmed  and  granulated,  the  hands  elon- 
gated, and  the  fingers  white  at  tip.  The  body 
is  convex  and  heart-shaped,  4  inches  in  diame- 
ter, the  long  1^  spreading  over  12  to  IG 
lnche«i;  tbo  eves  small  and  very  short;  it  is 
bbokish  green,  very  active,  and  ferocious-look- 
ing; it  Is  often  oanght  in  nets,  and  from  tlie 
wharfs  and  bridges  of  "Sew  Enirland ;  it  i>  n  .t 
Bled  for  food.  The  Jlf.  ofjuiuudo  (Latr.),  or 
oorwieb,  is  of  a  reddbh  eol<:>r,  and  4  to  6  toohsa 
long;  tho  body  is  covered  with  spines  and 
hairs;  it  is  fonnd  along  the  coa-^tn  afW.  K'!- 
rope  and  in  the  Mediterranean,  making  its  ap- 
pearaooo  in  C  reat  Britain  ibboiil  May  and  re- 
mainio;''  till  September,  greatly  annoyinir  the 
fishermuii  by  frightening  away  hsh  and  larger 
eraba  and  lobsters  from  the  nela  by  its  constant 
movements;  its  flesh  is  not  estO'  i  i  1  though 
it  is  eaten  by  tho  poorer  olasfie;}^  the  young 
when  Urst  hatched  are  Tory  nnlike  their  pa- 
rent-i;  ^.s  many  a>  80.000  e^isn  liave  been  f.und 
on  a  angle  female.  Tbo  ancients  believed  it 
to  be  endowed  with  reason,  and  represented  it 
suspended  from  the  neck  of  Diana  of  Ephesus 
as  an  emblem  of  wisdoms  it  ia  also  flgiued  on 


their  medals. — Litkoda  arctica  (Latr.)  is  also 
called  spider  crab ;  the  body  is  spiny,  and  the 
long  beak  bifurcated;  the  hands  uuall  and  on- 
equal,  the  limbs  long  and  hairy,  and  the  Cth 
pair  inip<;rfect ;  it  is  reddish  yellow,  spreading 
about  20  inches,  and  a  liideons-lookfaig  i^wciea; 
it  is  found  on  the  coast  of  Norway; 
SPIKE.  SeeNAU. 

BPIKEN  ABD  (Lat  tpiea,  spike,  and  Mmfint, 

nard),  a  namo  jriven  by  the  ancients  to  a  va- 
riety of  oromatio  roots,  more  perticukrly  de»< 
igni^  by  the  additional  mention  of  thsir 
localitiej*.  and  supposed  to  belong  to  the  \  ale- 
nan  family.  The  name  is  now  applied  to  an 
herbaceous  plant  belonging  to  tlio  ginseng 
family,  and  designated  araJia  racemosa.  It 
grows  in  rich  woo<llands  in  tho  United  States, 
and  is  well  known  for  its  large,  spicy,  aro- 
matic roots.  It  resembles  in  its  properties  the 
A.  nu'lieauU*^  or  wild  Harsapfiri!];(,  and  l>oth 
the  roots  and  the  berrira  are  used  for  prepar- 
ing a  tinolnTe,  wliloh  is  held  in  r^vote  as  an  aro- 
matic  tonic,  a  gentle  stimulant,  and  diaphoretic, 
though  probably  possessing  little  virtue. — ^The 
i^ikenard  of  the  lUwt  Indies  is  a  smaU  i»lank 
with  a  long  hairy  tap  root  (nanJogf^ichya  jatO" 
marm) ;  it  In  used  as  a  medicine,  and  also  as  a 
perfume.  The  European  ploughman's  spike- 
nard {inula  conyza)  grows  on  limestone  soils, 
and  is  noted  for  itn  volatile  oil  of  peculiar  scent, 
which  is  especially  odensive  to  fleas,  gnats, 

SPINAOH  {tpinacia  oUracea^  Linn.),  an 
herbaceous  pot  herb  of  tbo  c'bono])tKrmcoons 
order,  having  hoUow  and  branching  stems  a 
fbot  or  move  high;  hastate  or  oblong  ovate 
leaves;  polygamo-dioeciouM  flowers,  tlie  barren 
in  lon£  spikes  and  apetalooa,  the  fertile  in  clos- 
ten  dose  to  the  stem  nmt  the  Joints;  the 
calyx  4-parted,  tho  stamens  4,  .styles  4.  seed 
vessel  cohering  to  the  calyx,  tho  seed  round  or 
spiny.  There  are  8  forms,  known  as  tho  com- 
mon, tho  smooth,  and  the  prickly,  the  last  be- 
ing the  liurdiest,  while  the  smooth  is  mostly 
raised  fur  summer  crops.  Spinach  prefers  a 
well  pulverized,  moist,  and  rich  aoll;  the  seed 
should  be  eown  thin,  and  tbo  yotm:r  plants 
thinned  out  and  kept  free  Irom  weeds.  Its 
natilTe  oonntry  is  the  jLevnt. 

SPl  N  A !  CORD.  Bee  NBRTOva  Bnaam,  woL 
Tii.  pp.  Iby,  IW). 

BfIKAL  DISEASES.  The  spfaial  eolmnn  ia 
mainly  kept  in  an  erect  position  by  the  action 
of  tho  mu>«do3  inserted  into  it;  when  these 
muscles  are  enfeebled  iu  consequence  of  long 
dianse,  the  spine  is  apt  to  become  abnormally 
curved.  Lateral  curvat!irf>  generally  the 
form  of  disease  thus  produced.  It  is  exceed- 
ingly rare  among  those  who  take  proper  ei' 
erciM?  and  arc  in  ;  h  in  tlio  open  air.  Any  con- 
siderable degree  of  it  is  not  common  in  tbo 
malesez,  bat  it  is  very  geoerd  among  icrowing 
sohocd  girln  and  among  women  confined  to 
8edentai7  occupations.  In  them  it  depends 
partly  on  the  want  of  proper  j>hyrieal  training; 

Cly  on  the  prevalent  znode  of  dress,  which 
pen  the  ikae  movamanta  of  (be  armiy  and 
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HOAiatftim  fhe  trmik  in  a  rtato  of  nnnatnral  ro-  a  dull  aching  pain  in  the  ftfiTected  part  is  ood- 

po^e.    Wlien  the  mTiscles  are  thus  enfoeblo^l,  ])lained  of,  particularly  after  excrci^^e  or  wb<a 
younfr  pirU  attempt  to  obtain  relief  from  the  the  patient  is  subject  to  any  jar  or  conoLaaoe: 
weariness  they  miffer  while  standing  or  sitting  this  pain  is  relieved  bj  rest  wad  the  horizottil 
by  leaning  to  one  side,  by  supportinj^  them-  position.    From  deficient  innervation  th«  jri- 
scdres  on  one  leg  while  the  shoulder  on  the  tient  cannot  walk  as  tinnly  as  usual;  Ui«  ftd 
opposite  ride  fa  elevated,  Ae.    Wlicai  mioh  eross  eadi  etiber,  tod  he  is  apt  to  trip  and  ata* 
habit=!  arc  once  formed,  lateral  cnrvatT:ro  pnr  n  Lie.    There  is  sometimes  spasmodic  twltchifl^ 
makes  itself  evident.   This  is  always  duublti ;  of  the  muscles  of  the  lower  oxtremides,  or  o^ 
that  It,  if  there  be  In  the  Itmher  region  a  onrve  eaflionallj  they  may  be  rigid,  while  elttnliMi 
to  the  1  if  rlicro  will  be,  in  order  to  maintain  of  the  sensibility  of  the  ]>arts  inny  soiTietinas 
the  equilibrium  of  the  body,  a  corresponding  be  noticed.    With  these  symptoms  tho  gestr:! 
curve  in  the  dorsal  region  to  the  right.   The  health  is  impaired,  the  patient  becomes  piUid, 
tpinal  column  in  snch  oases,  when  Tiewc<l  from  and  the  nutntion  of  the  bodj  is  def  ckut  b 
behind,  presents  more  or  less  strongly  defined  must  bo  remembered,  however,  that  snTnec4!« 
the  form  of  the  letter  S.  As  a  f»econdary  result,  pass  through  their  whole  course  vviiLoat  tt# 
lattral  curvature  arises  from  hip  joint  disease,  patient  complaining  of  pain  in  the  affected  ptn 
disease  of  the  knee,  shortening  of  one  of  the  In  the  second  stage  of  t!ic  compliint.  vitik 
lower  extremities,  dsc    It  sometimes  occurs  the  previous  symptoms  coutiuue  or  arew 
toe  in  artisam  who  are  in  the  habit  of  using  vate^,  curvature  of  the  epine,  at  first  tn 
mainly  tlio  nm^  !• of  one  pido  of  the  body,  but  gradually  iticrcaj»in^%   becomes  nc 
which  thus  become  abnormally  developed.  This  curvature  is  pccoliar  and  character!^  ,* 
ami  draw  the  epine  out  of  the  perpendleular.  it  ia  not  gradual  and  rounded,  hat  diarp,  ^ 
Tlio  symj)toma  prodiiced  by  lateral  curvature  rupt,  and  uufrular.    It  is  caused  by  t!ie  pridd 
are  rather  those  of  the  debility  and  muscular  absorption  of  the  bodies  of  one  or  more  o( 
atony  which  produce  it ;  the  deformity,  unless  vertebnc,  the  approximation  of  thoaa  iInm 
it  be  extreme  and  thus  lead  to  interference  and  below  to  fill  the  vacant  space,  and  the  cos- 
with  the  functions  of  the  viscera,  rarely  gives  sequent  sharp  projection  of  tho  ppinous  pro- 
rise  to  pain  or  other  symptoms,  but  tho  pa-  cesses.  As  the  disease  advances,  thu  parti  ^tip- 
tient  enflton  from  weakneaa  and  weariness  plied  with  nerrona  influence  by  the  portfoo  6/ 
alone.  The  existence  of  curvature  of  the  spine  the  H[>inal  marrow  situated  below  tlie  seat  cf 
is  readily  ascertained  by  inspection ;  on  strip-  disease  are  apt  to  sudor  more  or  l&s^  from  pi- 
ping the  patient  and  lookittg  at  him  from  he*  ralyaia.  Sometimes  the  paralysis  is  complete, 
hint!,  the  hitoral  deviotion  of  tlie  -^j  ii:nl  rnlT:nm  and  motion  and  sensation  are  alike  aboli-hed: 
is  at  once  evident.    There  will  be  a  fulue&s  when  this  is  the  case,  the  {tatienfc  loses  fMotni 
of  the  ride  toward  whieh  the  epine  deylatea,  oner  the  sphineters  of  the  rectum  and  bla^». 
and  a  sinking'  in  of  tho  oi>i)osite  one  ;  an  eleva-  and  tho  urine  and  faces  are  both  parsed  iDvcl- 
tion  and  projection  of  one  shoulder,  and  a  ful-  untarily ;  when  tho  disease  is  rituated 
ness  and  apparent  elevation  of  the  opposite  hip.  up,  the  functions  of  both  digestion  and  rM|i»- 
The  two  mamnue  will  not  be  in  the  same  hori-  tion  may  bo  interfered  with.  When  the  panlj- 
zontal  line,  and  one  side  of  the  chest  will  bo  pis  is  partial,  motion  pnffV  r*  earlier  and  nM» 
fuller  mui  tho  other  more  depressed  than  natu-  severely  than  sen.satiou :  and  aa  recovery  tital 
nd.  Slight  cases  of  spinal  curvatare  are  best  place,  aensatlon  is  com]uetely  restored  loo^  ^ 
managed  by  merely  hygienic  measures,  im-  fore  motion.    In  the  progress  of  tho  ili^^ase 
proving  the  general  hecdth  by  fresh  air,  sea  suppuration  is  apt  to  occur,  and  tiie  miief< 
liathing,  and  proper  diet,  Hid  restoring  tone  to  making  its  way  along  the  psoas  or  'aterai 
the  debilitated  muscles  by  retrnlar  and  system-  iliac  mti!>i<lef,  most  frequently  diows  it^elf^ 
atic  exorcise.  When  the  deformity  is  very  greatj  the  groin  or  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  tim 
the  inatroBMnit  maker  imiat  he  called  in  to  idd  helow  Ponpart's  ligameDt.  'Hie  oeeoiMM  m 
in  straighteiiiiif;  the  spine  and  in  supporting  tho  suppuration  i*;  attended  ^vi^h  increa^^d  ptrifTi. 
superincumbent  weight  which  tends  to  increase  disturbance  of  the  economy  and  ^il^ 
the  curvature,  while  means  osculated  to  im-  fever,  and  is  commonly  a  fatal  sjrmptoBi. 
prove  the  general  health  and  restore  tlie power  the  diagnosis  is  certain,  tho  treatment  of  ^^roi- 
of  tho  enf  olded  muscles  must  be  Kteadily  pnr-  ulous  caries  of  the  vertebra?,  if  not  si»0 
sued. — iSeroj'uLoua  caries  of  th^  $piM,  or  PotC$  satisfactory,  is  sufficiently  simple,  Anchylf** 
dimate.  In  atrumons  subjects  the  bodies  of  the  of  the  vertcbrce  is  tho  most  favoraV  le  ten^nQi* 
vertebra)  are  liAl)lo  t  n  tubercular  deposit  and  tion  to  be  looked  for,  and  to  favor  its  oectp- 
to  consequent  inflammation  and  caries.  Though  renoe,  and  at  the  same  time  to  prevent  tb« 
H  may  occur  at  any  period  of  life,  it  is  emi-  ritation  oaoied  bj  aaj  disliirbanee  of  tl:<> 
nently  a  disease  of  early  childhood,  and  rarely  cased  parts,  the  patient  must  be  kept  in  t"* 
ocanmeuces  after  puberty.  The  disease  mo^  horizontal  posture,  if  poaaible  upon  » 
eommonlr  attaoka  one  or  more  of  the  dorml  whieh  will  admit  ioine  ohaage  m  pomeo  f 
verb'bne ;  more  rarely  it  afiectg  tho  cervical  tho  limbs  and  trunk  without  risk  of  w^'''"^ 
region,  and  least  frequently  of  ail  the  lumbar,  the  diseased  bones  upon  each  other.  ^^^^ 
Hie  patient  at  first  is  wcidc  and  languid^  and  counter-irritation  by  means  of  setoitf 
aednaindiapoaedtotafceezirdea,  AmratiBia  of  bUitering  gaiter  mj  be  fliiiplo7*i  «*  »*• 
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nei^borhood  of  the  seat  of  the  dbease.  The 

(liot  sliould  bo  nutritious  and  digestible^  with  a 
liberal  allowance  of  red  ineata,  and  sometimes  of 
ale  or  wine.  Iron,  cod  liver  oil,  the  phosphates, 
and  tonics  Trill  bti  Tisrfnl  — .S/'/;wZ  ntcningitit. 
Though  rare,  intiammftUon  of  the  meningea  of 
tiM  tptne  fMOttkttaSkf  ooean  withoat  any  oom- 
plication  with  !)rain  disease.  The  invasion  of  the 
disease  may  be  preceded  by  feelings  of  languor 
aad  diaoomfortt  or  8eiiaati<Hit  of  creeping  and 
pricking  may  occur  in  the  extremities.  Tho 
Mtiont  is  (hen  seized  with  Tiolent  pains  in  the 
]ov«r  extnemitiea  and  along  the  spinal  oolmnnf 
increa.'«ed  br  motion  but  not  by  pressure.  Tho 
pain  is  often  of  a  dartiag»  lancinating  char- 
•oler,  and  the  general  senmbility  is  often  Tsry 
much  exalted.  After  n  time  tetanic  contrac- 
tion of  the  moaoles  of  the  spinal  oolumn,  ex- 
tending ooramonlf  to  tiie  limbs,  takes  plaoe ; 
more  rarely  clonic  con^ulsioii^i  occur.  Tho 
respiration  is  frequent  and  dlfUcult,  the  pulse 
quick,  the  skin  bathed  in  sweat.  The  diseaso 
is  pi  nerally  fatal,  death  commonly  taking;  place 
within  a  week  from  the  invasion.  Local  blood* 
letting,  opiates,  and  meronrials  are  the  renie> 
ides  generally  recommended ;  but  aconite  and 
ooniom  are  employed  by^  homceopathistd  as  tho 
most  antagonistic  medicines. — The  spinal  mar- 
row may  bo  attacked  by  baiiL^uineoiis  conges- 
tion. In  such  cases  sudden  paralysis  occurs, 
limited  sometimes  to  the  upper  extremities, 
which  may  disappear  again  at  tlie  end  of  a  few 
hours.  When  the  paralysis  lasts  for  weeks  or 
months,  there  is  always  some  doubt  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  diagnosis.  The  treatment  con- 
sists of  tho  application  of  cupping  glasse;)  in 
tho  neighborhood  of  the  affected  parts,  of  blis- 
ters, &c.,  and  lastly  of  cathartics.  In  some  cases 
it  mar  be  proper  to  resort  to  the  slow  and 
moderate  induction  of  the  mercurial  intluence. 
— Apoplexy  from  hmmorrhajic  effntion  in  the 
spinal  ean<tl,  Acconlin:j  to  OHivi»'r.  tb««  t'r<t 
symptom  ha  invariably  a  sharp  jiain  at  liie  (mrt 
of  the  cord  corresponding  to  the  hiomorrhage. 
"  At  the  moTULHit  of  tlie  attack  tlie  patient  falla 
suddenly,  but  wiLhoul  losing  liia  coosciuusaess, 
itrndc  With  patalyiris."  The  pwaljiis  affects 
the  motor  nervf>'(  Tnf>rc  than  tlie  sensory ;  it  af- 
fects hol\k  sides  oi  ttie  body.  When  the  etl'u- 
aiott  occurs  in  the  Inmbor  region,  the  lower 
oxtrcmitie,^  alono  are  paralyzt-d  ;  liigher  up,  it 
affects  the  fuuctious  of  the  bUdtler  and  the  rcc- 
tom;  if  in  the  cervical  region,  paralysis  of  the 
upper  CTtremif  diiTioulty  of  breathing,  and 
impending  sulVocation  are  noticed. — SoJlUning 
tk»  tpiml  marrow^  preceded  or  not  by  in- 
nammation  of  its  substance  (mpehti'').  is  a  rare 
disease,  with  the  history  and  character  of 
which  we  are  not  yet  thoronghly  aoqniUnted. 
It  is  marked  by  a  L-radually  increasing  paraly- 
sis of  the  parUs  whotje  nervous  inflaenoe  is  sap- 

•  ^iedbythe  portion  of  the  spinal  marrow  below 
the  seat  of  the  disease. 

SPIXDLER,  K^Bt^  a  German  novelist,  bom 
in  Breslau,  Oct.  lA,  1796^  died  at  the  baths  of 

*I!iaianbadi,Jal]rl9,1868.  HewaaednoM 


at  Strasbourg,  retamed  to  Gennany  to  avoid 

the  French  conscription,  lived  for  a  time  at 
Augsburg,  joined  a  company  of  strolling  play- 
ers, and  produced  several  dramas.  Devoting 
himself  afterward  to  novel  writing,  his  most 
successful  productions  were  the  histtorical  ro- 
mances Der  Beuiard  (8  vols.,  ZOrich,  1826),  of 
tlio  period  of  tho  emperor  Rudolph  II.,  Brr 
Jud6  (4  vols.,  Stuttgart,  1827),  of  the  time  of 
the  oonndl  of  Oonstance,  and  Der  JmAt  (9 
Tol.s..  Stuttjrart,  1829),  of  the  IStli  century, 
Ue  had  remarkable  facility,  and  hU  novels 
form  more  than  100  Tolvmea,  beside  whi<^  he 
edited  about  800  volumes  of  translated  iioroK 
and  alone  wrote  the  YtrgimAeimUcht,  a  peri- 
odical medley  {TatAmbueh),  from  1880  till  hia 
death.  Among  the  best  of  his  later  roraanoes 
are  the  JSoa  CoMtrictor  (1836),  Uer  Yogd' 
hantairvvmlmlMtiXW),  and  FHclslfo^blmri- 
ler'j,'r  ri844-'5).  Menzel  calls  him  the  beat 
German  imitator  of  Sir  Walter  Soott. 

SPINE,  the  chain  of  bonea  in  the  -vertebrate 
skeleton  extending  from  tho  head  to  the  sa- 
<annn  in  man,  protecting  the  spinal  c<«d  in  its 
bony  canal,  occupying  the  posterior  part  of  the 
trunk.  ^'ivin<r  attachment  to  muscles,  and  .'^up- 
norting  the  firamework  of  the  thoracio  cavity. 
In  man  it  is  compcsed  of  S4  boiiiBs,  7  oerviesl, 
13  dorsid,  and  5  lumbar,  according  as  they  are 
situated  in  tho  neck,  back,  or  loins ;  the  sacrum 
and  coccyx  belong  also  to  the  spine,  and  in 
many  of  the  lower  animals  are  not  dbtinguish- 
able  except  by  siie  and  posiUon.  Each  verte- 
bra has  a  body,  convex  m  front,  flat  above  and 
below,  where  it  is  joined  by  intervertebral  car- 
tilages to  the  others  of  the  chain;  from  thia 
spring  the  processes  which,  continued  back- 
ward, form  the  lamina)  enclosing  the  vertebral 
canal,  surmounted  by  tho  spinous  processes; 
on  the  sides  are  2  transverse  processes  directed 
outward,  and  4  articular  processes,  2  above 
and  2  below,  and  4  jrrooTefl  more  or  Ici^  deep 
lor  the  exit  of  the  tspiual  nerves.  The  corvi- 
cala  mn^  be  known  bj  the  foramen  in  tlie 
transversie  processes  of  the  vertebral  artery,  tho 
dorsals  by  the  articular  surfaces  lor  the  ribs, 
and  the  luralmr  by  their  laigeuce;  the  ntlaa 
or  Irt  ccrviciU  has  the  form  of  an  irregular 
ring,  and  the  axis  or  2d  the  oduutoid  process 
rising  vertically  from  the  body,  between  theee 
two  tho  rotatory  niovcni(>nt3  of  the  head  being 
porfonncd,  and  the  nodding  uioveraents  be- 
tween the  atlas  tfid  the  occiput  ;  the  7th  osT' 
vical  has  a  very  long  and  pntmincnt  spinous 
process,  easily  perceived  through  the  skin,  tmd 
often  an  important  guide  in  surgery :  the  last 
hmibar  has  it*?  l>ody  cut  obliijucly  on  tuo  lower 
surface  from  before  backward  and  from  below 
upward,  and  Is  mneh  the  tUekeet  in  front,  Ibr 
more  ndvantatreou^  articulation  with  the  sa- 
crum. The  spine  forms  about  |  the  total  length 
of  the  body,  the  neck  in  a  person  6  feet  high 
being  about  6  inches,  the  back  12.  and  the 
ItMos  6.  It  is  convex  in  front  in  the  neck,  con- 
cave In  the  back,  and  convex  !n  the  loins; 
then  is  also  a  dlght  lateral  camtnra  in  tha 
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dofsti  region,  arising  fron  fhe  riglit  tm 

more  actively  exercised  tlian  tlie  left;  it  has 
the  form  of  an  insular  truncated  pjrainid, 
the  base  resting  <m  the  Monun  and  the  apex 

snpportinpr  tho  head ;  upon  its  anterior  sorfaco 
in  tho  tninlc  are  mipportcd  tho  aorta,  lower 
vena  cava,  and  the  great  nervous  ganglia. — 
For  detaila  see  OoHPARAmri  Anatomy,  Fbho- 
BOPHirAT.  AxATOMT,  and  Mammama. 

SPINEL  (Fr.  tpintUe),  a  mineral,  sometimes 
ranked  among  tho  precious  stones,  occurring  in 
regular  octahedrons  an<l  ^^  1  cahedrons,  vari- 
01^7  modified;  hardness,  specifio  gravitTf 
8.6  to  4.9.  The  eolor  la  commonlj  some  ahade 
of  red.  htit  is  sometimes  Mne,  trreen,  yellow, 
brown,  black,  and  rarely  almost  white.  "When 
pnre,  it  is  a  compound  of  magnesia  26,  alumina 
72 ;  but  the  magneeia  is  often  replaced  to  some 
extent  by  one  or  more  of  the  protoxides  of  Iron, 
zinc,  or  manganese,  or  by  lime,  and  the  alu- 
ninil  alao  by  peroxide  of  iron;  henee  the  nn- 
merous  varieties  of  the  s]>e(  ie3.  TIil  so  are  de- 
nominated according  to  tlieir  colors,  and  somo 
among  them  are  often  supposed  to  belong  to 
other  8j'eci(  «i.  The  blaclc  Taricties  are  ralkd  jile- 
onaste;  the  Hcarlet,  spinel  ruby;  tho  rose  red, 
balaa  ruby ;  tho  yellow,  or  orange  red,  mbi- 
celle ;  the  violet,  almandinc  ruby ;  and  tho  green, 
ceylanite.  The  gontie  <h  sang  of  tlio  jewellers 
is  of  blood  red  or  cochineal  color.  The  min- 
eral is  infusible  before  tho  blowpipe  alone,  and 
is  not  attacked  hy  ncid'j.  The  nio-t  vnhiaMe 
spinels  are  found  iu  (.  Vyluti,  h'iam,  and  otiicr 
eastern  countries,  in  tho  form  of  roUed  pebbles 
in  river  bedi^.  A  remarkable  region  for  ppineU 
is  the  N.  \V.  part  of  Now  Jenjey,  extending 
A'om  Andorer  in  Snasex  oo.  to  Amity  and  War* 
wiek  over  tho  state  line  into  Now  Yorlc.  Tho 
cry  stals  are  found  of  very  various  colors,  and 
aometimeaverfbeatttiftil.  Tlie  rooks  are  granu- 
lar limestone  and  serpentine.  At  Amity  crys- 
tals have  been  found  16  inrltes  in  dinmctor,  and 
one  of  40  lbs,  weight.    Other  localities  ol"  the 

mineral  are  in  Antwerp,  Jefferson  co.,  N. 

Gouvernenr,  St.  Lawrence  co.,  and  some  towns 
in  central  Massachusetts.  Perfect  specimens  fit 
for  jewelry  are  rare;  If  of  more  than  4  carats, 
they  :;re  ■^omotimos  rated  as  worth  half  as  nnich 
OS  diamonds  of  C(]ual  aize.  The  red  varieties 
are  sidd  to  be  sold  for  true  mbies,  from  which 
they  are  with  difRenlty  distinguished  ;  !md 
many  of  the  others  are  often  confounded  with 
cither  precious  stones  of  similar  hardness  and 
epccitic  gravity.  The  optical  properties  alono 
may  decide  without  analy-i^  between  the  col- 
orless spinel  ani^  the  limpid  topaz  of  Siberia. 
Dufrenoy  Avas  obliged  to  apply  the  test  of  po- 
larization of  light  to  a  white  cut  spinel  from 
India,  which  was  supposed  to  be  either  a  dia- 
mond or  a  white  emerakt.  Ho  describes  one 
of  a  clcnr  crimcon  wifli  a  violet  tint,  weiching 
1,129  grains,  of  great  beauty,  valued  at  100,000 
to  110,000  francs. 

SPINET,  an  ani  lent  musical  instrument  re- 
sembling the  harpsichord,  by  which  it  wn*^  super- 
seded as  early  as  the  16tb  century.   Its  general 


ftrm  is  that  of  t  lunpt,  and  H  yrm  origanaTr 

called  the  couched  harp. 

bPIKNING.   See  Coiros  Maxttactcb, 
IiiMKN,  and  Bon. 

SPINOIiA,  Ambrosio,  marqms  a  Spam^i 
pcneriJ.  bom  in  Genoa  in  1569.  die*!  at  Castti- 
uuovo  di  Scrivia,  Sept.  25,  1630.  Ho  saceeeiJ- 
•d  his  father  in  the  mercantile  business,  birt  a 
the  solicitation  of  his  brother  Ft  derico,  aduJ- 
ral  of  the  Spanish  fleet  on  the  coast  of  Utt 
Ketherlands,  entered  Oie  military  wuiiua  d 
Spain  in  1R02.  rai?ed  and  cquipjted  a  corps  « 
9,000  Italiona  and  Spaniardsi,  and  abortlj  after- 
ward went  to  the  Ketherlands,  aerrinir  at  in 
nndt.T  Menli  .  '.  In  160r!  he  wn-;  'rtf! 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Spanish  army  in  tit 
Netherlands.  In  1604  he  closed  the  tiep^  rf 
extend,  acliieving a  brilliant  victory.  Tbisri^fi 
lasted  3  years,  and  cost  180,000  lives  t  -  •  th.  't>^ 
«egers.  He  captured  Jalich  in  1622  t^r  d  •>r€r 
da  in  1G25.  Snbeequently  he  eerwd  in  Iiafy 
against  tlie  French.  His  death  is  said  to  bar? 
been  hastened  by  disappointment  at  the  n«git<i 
of  the  Bpaniflb  goTemment  to  satiai^  his 
claims  inrnrred  in  fitting  ont  and  psjtilg  tia 
troops  under  his  command. 

SPINOZA,  BAirroir,  or  BwmitT,  a  Dileft 
philosopher  ef  Jewish  descent,  bom  in  Amster- 
dam, Nov.  24, 1632,  died  at  the  IJagne,  Feb.  21, 
1 G77.  His  Hebrew  name  Baruch  was  by  himself 
translated  Into  Latin  as  Benediotos.  Hi^  father, 
a  t1onri«hing  merchant,  had  escaped  to  Hollm: 
from  persecution  in  Portugal,  where  the  familj 
bad  previonvly  resided.   At  first  intended  f^r 
cnmmerre.  his  pnssinn  for  study  as  well  as  ki? 
idight  physical  constitution  induced  bis  parest* 
to  educate  him  for  the  rabbinical  pro^aMen.  It 
is  remarked  by  Knno  F1s<  her  that  the  ?>  eaJ-lK-^ 
continental  philosophers  of  modem  times  tt- 
celT«d  their  impnise  from  religion :  1>e46artai 
was  a  pupil  of  the  Jesuits;  Malebranche  stodie^ 
in  the  oratory  of  Paris;  Spinoza  was  a  di*cipfe 
of  tlio  Talmud.  The  interest  with  which  Spicc^ 
sa  devoted  himself  to  tho  Jewish  theology,  lod 
his  remarkable  capacity,  won  the  admiratioo  Dct 
only  of  Ujo  masters  or  the  Hebrew  school  it 
Amsterdam,  but  also  of  the  chief  rabbi  M«r 
tcira.  who  became  his  instmetor  in  tl;o  Tal- 
mud and  tho  cabala.   Though  he  spoke  wit& 
res«*vo  on  religions  matters,  ho  was  snspeetii 
even  before  his  l^ith  year  of  verginLT  toward 
heresy,  and  two  of  his  schoolfellows  reported 
his  first  statements  of  the  doctrine  of  unity  d 
sabstance  in  the  universe  in  such  a  way  thstht 
Appeared  to  contemn  tho  law  of  Mo«r-?,  and  to 
deny  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  the  re- 
ality of  angelic  commnnieations.  Summooed 
bef  TO  tlie  judges;,  he  was  neither  moved  by 
words  of  Iciiidness  nor  deterred  by  threats;  sod 
wben  Morteira  vowed  "to  return  with  ths 
thnnderholt  in  his  hand."  he  antirip.nted  ex- 
communication by  withdrawing  himself  fron 
the  synagogue.   He  tnraed  from  JewiA  la 
Christian  associations.    Tho  synagogue  L('>\I 
to  retain  him  by  an  otTer  of  1,000  tlorins  au- 
nually  for  his  aileuce  and  occasional  attendasM 
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;.t  their  ccremmdo.  He  rejected  it  wHih  the 
oasertion  that  ho  sought  not  gold  but  truth, 

snon  afterward  an  attempt  wn^  made  to 
I  ^?-assinate  him  in  tho  street,  but  he  piirricd 
-tlx)  blow.  He  neglected  the  repeated  summons 
>f  the  syniigogue  to  trial,  uiul  at  kii;:th  in  1655 
Liio  anath^na  maranatha^  or  greater  excom* 
iunideaUoti«  w&s  uttered  agdnst  him  with  oa 
v^vful  ceromf^nial,  an<l  before  a  va'^t  nssemblr. 
ilia  stadlea  bad  already  taken  a  wide  range. 
1  f  0  was  fimdUar  with  Hie  Portuguese,  Spanish, 
it:ilina,  German,  and  Flemish  languages,  and 
was  studying  Latin  under  tho  pbjftioian  Vaa 
Hndc,  celebrated  by  his  tmgio  death.  Thla 
lan^age  introduced  him  not  only  to  Christian 
*ofirniii_',  but  al-''     the  literature  and  philoso- 
phy t>f  cliissieai  uiiiiquitv,  then  studied  with 
sfieoial  enthusiasm.    A  more  important  result 
was  that  it  opened  to  him  the  writings  of  Des- 
cartes. It  was  while  in  the  house  of  Van  Endo, 
who  waa  dialled  with  taldng  a  profane  if  not 
atheistic  view  of  all  science,  that  bi.s  final  ntp- 
tore  with  Jadalim  occurred.   Ho  fell  in  lovo 
with  the  daBffhter  of  hb  master,  who,  however, 
married  a  Hamburg  merchant.    The  Talmud 
makes  it  the  duty  of  scholars  to  learn  some 
mechanical  art.   Spinoza  had  therefore,  while 
the  synagogue,  learned  the  art  fsi  polishing 
cli^'cs  for  telescopes,  microscopes,  &c.,  in 
^vllieh  he  attained  eminent  proficiency,  and  by 
which  he  gained  his  subsi^ntenoe  daring  the  re> 
Tuuinder  of  Ids  life.    Kxiled  from  Am-=terdara 
by  the  magistrates  on  application  of  the  rab- 
bins, he  lived  for  a  short  time  with  a  friend  in 
tho  vicinity,  ^vent  thence  to  Khynsburg,  near 
Lcyden,  whence  in  1064  ho  removed  to  V'oor- 
burg,  near  the  Hague,  and  finally  yielded  to  the 
request  of  his  friends  to  reside  entirely  at  tho 
Hague.      All  his  time,"  say^  Colerus,  "  was 
spent  in  meditation  and  in  working  on  glass," 
the  leisure  derived  from  his  trade  being  given 
t  >  pliilc-s  phv.    Benouncing  his  parents  and 
early  irieuti!*,  his  national  faith,  and  dome??tic 
happiness,  he  presents  a  remarkable  example 
of  mdependcnco  and  jiorsl-jfeney  of  thought 
in  poverty  and  solitude.   His  friend  Simon 
de  Yries  wished  to  make  him  heir  to  a  large 
property,  bnt  was  persuaded  by  him  to  lea\  o  it 
in  preference  to  his  brother.   After  the  detUh 
of  nis  parents,  he  transferred  his  aihare  of  the 
inheritance  to  his  eisters.    In  1673  the  pro- 
fessorship of  philosophy  in  tho  university  of 
Heidelberg  was  oli'crcd  to  him,  tho  condition 
being  that  ho  should  teach  nothing  opposed  to 
the  established  religion  ;  bnt  ho  deidincd  it  on 
thegroan<l  tiiatthe  duties  would  interfere  with 
his  tasic  of  free  qieealation.   When  it  was  pro- 

S>sed  to  obtain  a  pension  f>r  him  from  I.onis 
l\%  ho  replied  that  he  had  nothing  to  dedi- 
cate to  that  mooardi.  Yet,  while  renonncing 
t!)eso  ailv.int.iL^es,  ho  endured  tlie  toil  and  wants 
of  poverty  ,  was  wont  to  protract  his  labors  into 
the  night,  and  lived  on  the  slightest  sustennnce. 
Hit  first  work  wjis  entitled  lienati  Df»  Otrtet 
Prinfipii-yr'tm  Phil'^- ^-.i-^  J'  t-*  1  '  >  !f .  ^(■"•c 
Oeofn^lricQ lJenmittrat(JB  i^AmaiKiVihiuif  i<jvoj.  it 


is  still  one  of  the  best  expofdtlons  of  the  Car- 
tesian philosophy,  and  contains  in  an  appendix 
the  prerrn  of  his  own  Ethica.  It  immediately 
gave  him  tiie  reputation  of  a  great  philosopher; 
hia  friendship  was  soufrlit  by  th^-  leamea,  and 
by  men  of  distinction  in  public  liu .  as  ,Tr.n  do 
Witt  and  Cond6.  Hia  second  work,  entitled 
TrattatuB  T^^olcffie^'PcUHeut,  ptiblished  anoo> 
ymously  in  167<^,  treat-?  the  relation  between 
church  and  st^^  and  is  entirely  distinct  from 
his  philosophical  writings.  Religion,  hemsiiH 
taii!3.  is  neither  doctrine  nor  culfui,  but  is  es- 
sentially the  lovo  of  God,  the  expression  of 
which  is  piety  and  obedience,  and  its  worship 
is  virtue.  Doctrines  belong  to  the  domain  of 
philosophy,  actions  to  that  of  the  state,  feel- 
ings to  tliut  of  religion.  Absolute  freedom 
should  prevail  in  the  first  and  the  last,  whilo 
the  second  f^honld  ho  regulated  by  the  state  in 
the  interest  of  order  and  tranc^uillity.  He  tliero- 
fore  advocated  a  state  religion,  which  dioo^ 
ordnin  ceremonials,  but  not  private  creed?,  and 
leave  liberty  of  thoi^ht  inviolate  by  laws  of 
obsemmoe.  Tliis  Tiew  is  snbstantiaUy  the 
same  as  that  urged  in  England  liy  I'r.  Arnold. 
He  referred  to  the  Bible  for  support  of  his  opin- 
ions, and  was  thus  led  to  discuss  its  authentici- 
ty, to  distingnuh  iMtween  the  &ct8  narrated 
and  the  coloring  received  from  the  mind<  of 
the  writers,  and  thus  to  lay  tho  fuuudaLiun  of 
the  rationalist  s<'ho<d  of  interpretation  wId(A 
afterward  flourished  in  Germany.  In  the  Trac- 
tutia  and  in  tho  letters  to  Uldcubnrg  conoem- 
ing  it  are  eontwiedf  aeoording  to  Qninet,  the 
germ  of  all  the  exegetical  principles  of  Strauss, 
who  styled  Spinoza  the  father  of  speeolative 
theology.  The  work  was  eondemned  by  the 
chun  h,  tlio  synagogue,  and  the  state;  numer- 
ous refutations  of  it  appeared,  especially  from 
Cartesian  theologians;  yet  it  was  distributed 
and  read  throughout  Europe.  It  was  published 
and  tran^l.itv  d  with  divers  devutional.  histori- 
cal, antiquarian,  and  even  medical  titles  em* 
plored  to  disguise  it.  Aver.He  to  coabPOV«nrfv 
and  reaping  nothing  but  assaults  from  publi- 
cation, Spinoza  withheld  his  other  and  more  im- 
portant works,  which  were  first  published  after 

Ills  death  by  hi«  friend  Ludwipr  Nf*  yi  r,  n  {'hy- 
siciaa  of  Amsterdam.  His  health,  never  vigor- 
ous, saffered  from  nnremitted  oonfinement  and 
devotion  to  study.  He  sometime?*  i)a-ssed  entire 
months  without  leaving  his  chamber,  occupied 
only  with  meditation,  conversation  with  his 
friends,  and  ainwering  letters  on  philosophk^ 
subjects.  In  a  letter  d.itcd  July  lo.  IC^fi.  he 
promises  ftiriher  explanations  *'  if  my  life  bo 
continued."  In  the  following  year  the  phthisis, 
frou)  which  ho  had  long  sutfcred,  a««nmed  a 
dangerous  character.  On  the  Sundav  mom- 
ing  of  his  death  he  eonversed  with  his  host 
and  ho-fcss.  and  ur^ed  them  to  attend  chnr(  h, 
reminding  them  of  tho  special  obligation  of 
religions  dnties.  He  oft^n  impressed  on  chil- 
dren tho  duty  of  religious  ob*orvnnces  as  well 
as  of  obedience  to  pnrrnts,  and  had  previously 
thus  aiiswercd  u  doubt  uf  his  hostciis:  Your 
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religion  is  a  good  ono ;  ron  otight  not  to  seek 
another,  nor  doubt  that  it  will  secure  your  sal- 
▼«tiioii,  provided  that  you  add  to  your  pto^ 

tlio  tranquil  virtues  of  domestic  life."  At  noon 
he  again  conversed  with  them,  while  smok- 
ing, asking  them  as  nsnal  what  profit  tfaejr 
had  dorivjMl  from  the  sermon.  lie  died  during 
their  absence  in  the  afternoon,  in  the  presence 
only  of  a  physician  whom  he  had  eommoned 
from  Amsterdam.  Calnnmic?  were  current; 
his  brother  was  detained  in  Amsterdam  by 
UIiMas;  *  riater  named  Bebeoca  was  abaeiit, 
though  making  inquiries  concerning  the  in- 
heritance; yet  Itis  funeral  was  attended  and 
eondneted  by  illostrions  IHends.  Hhi  mann- 
scripts  were,  in  acrordanco  with  his  order,  sent 
to  his  publisher  at  Amsterdam,  and  within  a 
year  appeared  his  postbmnoufl  worlce:  FthiM^ 
Ordine  Geomctrko  DeTnomtrata^co\\\u\i\'\u\t  Ms 
philosophical  doctrine,  which  had  been  written 
Detween 1608 and  1666 ;  Tnetatuids  InteUeetw 
EmendntioHc.  and  Tractatus  Politieu$,  hotli  of 
them  fragments ;  a  collection  of  letters  to  01- 
dwburg,  Simon  do  Tries,  Ludwig  Meyer,  and 
BIeyenlier;,'Ii ;  and  a  fragmentary  sketch  i-f 
Hebrew  grammoTt  uming  to  give  it  a  logical 
derelopment  Ho  was  of  medium  stature,  with 
dark  hair  thickly  covering  an  oval  head,  blue  k. 
small,  brilliant  eyes,  long  eyebrows,  and  pointed 
chin,  his  features  marking  at  once  his  southern 
and  oriental  descent.  His  countenance  was 
constantly  pervaded  with  traces  of  suffering  and 
deep  thought,  the  tignum  nprobadonii  of  Co- 
lerus,  but,  according  to  ITcgel,  the  signet  of  a 
philosopher  who  rejected  the  errors  and  pas- 
sions of  mankind. — The  fame  of  Spinoza  has 
had  a  remarkable  fortune.  At  fin^t  a  general 
cry  of  liorror  was  raised  against  him.  lie  was 
represeutwd  in  portraits  with  livid  and  grim- 
acmg  countenance  and  snaky  hair,  hearing  the 
in^;c  ri[)ti!  ri :  "Spinoza,  Jew nnd  .\thti>t."  ]>aylo 
culled  hiui  a  systematic  atlai^t,  and  LciUniU 
the  acute  ]>ut  profime  author  of  a  wretched  doo- 
trino;  Malibrainlic  termed  lii  em  a  chimera, 
both  ridiculous  and  terrible ;  and  Massillon  in- 
Teighed  against  him  as  a  monster.  Germany  has 
nnce  witnessed  the  reliabilit.ition  and  almost 
the  apotheosis  of  his  name.  To  his  influence 
have  het-u  attriliutod  the  liautheistic  t.  inkiicies 
ofTTcnk  r  and  St  liU  ierniai  lier,  the  philosophical 
schemes  of  k>cliclliag  and  Hegel,  and  the  rev- 
erent contemplation  of  nature  which  underlies 
the  poetry  of  Goethe  and  Wordsworth,  which 
has  inspired  modem  londscone  poiutuig,  uad 
which  has  prompted  the  attainments  in  physi- 
cal science  in  tlic  present  centnry.  S<  hlvier- 
macher  says:  " Offer  revereuti.illy  with  me  a 
lock  of  hair  to  the  manes  of  the  holy  but  pro- 
scribed Sj)inoza.  Thf  T'ivino  Spirit  trani^fns.  d 
him,  the  inlinito  was  liis  beginning  and  end,  the 
universe  was  his  only  and  everlasting  love.  In 

holy  innocence  and  di  <  ji  Imniility  In'  mirrored 
himself  in  the  eternal  vrorid,  and  saw  also  how 
he  was  its  noblest  mirror.    Full  of  reliprion 
was  lie,  ntid  fill  of  a  holy  spirit,  and  ther*.'' 
ho  fitaods  aluno  and  unrivalled,  master  in  his 


art,  h:it  exalted  aboro  prcrfane  sockty.  with- 
out disciples  and  without  even  citijfeaabi^'^ 
^The  whole  system  of  Bpinoaa  is  a  dwoa- 
stratir-n  froni  the  8  definitions  and  T  tiiott-s  of 
the  first  book  uf  the  £thica,  "'Ho  tre^tim." 
says  Mr.  HaOam,  is  written  in  amors  rIgiAj 
geometrical  method.  It  re?ts  crj  dcfiaitictci 
and  axioms,  from  which  the  propostioxka  are 
derived  in  dose,  brief;  and  usuaHy  pcrspiennn 
demonstrations.  The  few  cijilari:;r:.>iis  he  hje 
thought  necessary  are  contained  in  •ehoim. 
Thus  a  fkbrio  is  wected  astonlsbiiig  and  b«wfl> 
dcrin^'  in  its  entire  effect,  vet  ^u  regularly  cco- 
structed  that  the  reader  most  pause  and  rvtcni 
<m  his  steps  to  dlseoTcr  an  error  in  the  wedb- 
man.-hip,  while  he  cannot  &l>u  hut  ocknowltiije 
the  good  laith  and  intimate  pcrsossioo  of  hair- 
ing obtained  the  truth  whidh  the  nirate  aal 
deej)-reflectiu)^  author  everrwhero  dispUTi"* 
The  following  are  the  definitions  and  axioms: 
Deftnitum*.  1.  By  a  thing  which  is  Its  on 
cause,  I  mean  a  thing  the  e>serii-..  cf  v  '.ii  *  is- 
Tolves  tho  ozistenoo  of  it,  or  a  thing  vhidi 
eaonot  be  oonceived  of  except  as  ezistniir.  1. 
A  thing  finite  is  that  which  can  be  limiit<i  i  j 
another  thing  of  the  same  nature;  r,  a  hsjdj 
is  called  finite,  because  it  can  always  be  rcn- 
cwvcd  as  larger.  But  body  doe?^  not  liici! 
thou^t,  nor  Utought  limit  body.  S.  By  ■  - 
stance  I  mean  that  which  exii>ts  in  it-«;]f,  acd  i^ 
conceived  of  by  itself;  the  conception  of  wl.ieli 
does  not  involve  the  conception  of  any  :i.jr^ 
rfso  as  the  cause  of  it.  4.  By  attribute  I  mtz- 
what  tho  intellect  perceives  of  guh?tance  a*  o  o- 
stituting  tho  essence  of  substance.  5.  By  n^. 
I  mean  the  accidents  {affectionf$)  of  subrtaxir*, 
by  which  it  is  conceived.  6.  God  is  a  bf  ine 
absolutely  infinite,  a  substance  ron^isting  of  in- 
finite attributes,  each  of  which  expre^se»  ac 
infinite  and  eternal  essence.  ExpbUDHdOD:  I 
say  absolutely  intlnlf<-,  not  infiriite  *vo  jm-'-'v  ■ 
for  of  what  is  inliniie  only  «t!t)  geuert  the  tx- 
tributes  iire  not  infinite  but  finite:  bst  tl.a? 
which  ip  uhsolutely  infinite  oont.iir  -  in  its  own 
essence  tvery  thing  whieh  iuipiies  essence  %iA 
which  involves  no  impossibility.  T-  ThAttl:iag 
is  free  Avhi<'h  exists  hv  the  s.)lc  necessity  of 
own  nature,  and  is  dt^  teriiautd  in  it»  o|  iraji<iO- 
by  itself  only.  That  thing  is  not  fro.-,  but  a*- 
ccs5*ary,  wliich  is  calh  d  into  existence  by  »<.me- 
thing  else,  and  is  dctvrmiiu  d  in  its  operatioa 
nc(nrditi::  ton  fixed  and  definite  niitluA  8. 
Et^  riiit,\  is  e\i-u  nee  itself,  as  follow inc  m-^^ 
saril)  and  sukly  from  the  definition  of  thv  thnm 
which  is  eternal.  Explanation :  Beva'i**?  ?t:rh 
exi^ifi  iiee  i>  eoim  ived  as  an  ct.  rr-nl  verity.  aj>d 
thertiiure  cannot  be  explained  bv  dor^ion,  < na 
though  the  duration  be  without  bepnalnit  or 
end.  Axiomn.  \.  All  things  that  are.  ^xi>t  in 
themselves  or  in  others,  2.  That  v  hi<  h  caunuc 
be  conceived  as  existing  through  ani>tht-r,  matt 
bcronriivod  throii^di  jji.d  in  it.stdf.    S.  Fn*:o  a 

given  cause  an  ctlect  neccceariiy  fi>U«v«k  aaJ 
'there  be  no  given  cause  no  effect  can  ftilhiw. 
4.  Thr  knowh  dro  of  ctfi  .  t  dfj^nd-*  on  tli* 
knowledge  of  tho  cause,  and  iududias  vl.  2. 
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Tliiiigstluit  luiTeiiotlitni;  in  common  wiCh  eaoh 

other  cauiiot  be  ui.kl.  .mj  t!i]nudi  one  an- 
other j  that  ia,  tbo  cuuceptiuu  of  ouo  does  not 
ioToW*  that  of  the  other.  6.  A  tme  idea  is 

one  that  corresponds  wit!i  its  f»l  io>  t  ('-'iui  gtto 
4deato)»  7.  The  esdence  of  anj  tiling  which  can 
t>e  coneeiTed  as  non-exiBtent  does  not  inrolTe 

cibtence. — Buoli  is  tlie  outfit  of  simple  meta- 
phjsical  ideas,  from  which  the  sjt^tem  is  evolv- 
ed in  a  Mfles  of  theorems.  It  follows  from  the 

definition  of  substance  that  it  is  necessary  and 
intinite>  that  it  i&  one  and  indivisible,  and  that 
it  la  therefore  God,  the  only  self-existent,  aH- 

perfect,  and  absolutely  hifinito  Being.  Nothin;r 
exists  except  substance,  and  tlio  inodos  of  its  at- 
tribates.  Snbstance  cannot  produce  sabstance, 
and  therefore  there  is  no  sucli  thing  as  creation, 
no  bcf?inning  or  end,  but  all  thing>  have  neces- 
sarily riowed  from  the  Infinite  m'iug,  and  will 
continue  to  flow  on  for  ever,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  from  the  natn".*  f  t*  a  triangle  it  follows, 
and  will  follow  from  el^jtnity  to  eternity,  that 
the  an^;le3  of  it  are  equal  to  two  ri<;ht  an<:lc?!. 
Of  the  infinite  number  of  infinite  attrilmtos.of 
Deity,  only  two  are  known  to  us,  extension 
and  thought,  the  objective  and  subjective  of 
which  ho  is  the  idotitity.  TJ.t  ly  i>i  a  urode  of 
extension,  which  beiiij^  iliiii.ii.;iLl\j  cauaot  be 
diiriddd;  thotiL'ht  i.s  also  infiniio,  and  mental 
act-!  are  mod:  -,  of  it.  It  f»»llo\vs  also  that  tJud 
is  the  only  free  cause  (oi'i^n  lihcra);  all  other 
things  ajid  beings  move  bj  fixed  laws  of  causa- 
ticfn,  witli'nit  I'reo  will  or  contingency.  He  ia 
the  eaujfa  iiniit<nu-iix  omniuui.  not  e\i.--ting  apart 
from  the  universe,  but  ex[»rt— cd  in  it.  as  in  a 
living  garment.  As  conceived  in  iiis  attri' 'I'ed. 
simply  and  alone,  ho  is  ),  ilura  ruiti'roh-  : 
eooceived  in  the  inlinito  seri^  of  i:i  •  ica- 
tions  which  follow  from  the  propertic>  t;  .  so 
attributes,  ho  is  nnt'tni  uaturata.  iietween 
bodies,  the  moiles  of  extcn^ionf  and  idea^.  the 
modes  of  tliOMirlu,  tliore  is  a  constant  jiandlel- 
ism.  Tlic  duality  everywhere  appears,  and  a 
•oul  belongs  alike  to  animals,  vegetablei*,  and 
minerals.  Man  is  a  caiiijdex  example  of  this 
compound.  There  xa  no  reciprocal  iudueuco 
between  the  bodily  and  the  ideal  world,  bat  a 
perfect  liarmoriy.  ^ilu•e  it  is  the  same  snb-tance, 
atfected  in  the  s.mio  manner,  but  expres^d  un- 
der each  of  the  two  attributes.  Individual 
beings,  whether  ideas  or  bodies,  are  modes,  the 
ohangiui;  forms  of  (>ubi>tanee,  to  which  they  are 
related  as  wavelets  to  the  ocean.  The  finite 
has  no  existence  as  such,  stibstanoo  is  not  made 
np  of  modes,  but  is  prior  to  them,  and  Uegel 
therefore  remarks  that  he  rather  denies  the 
«ii«tence  ofthomateri  il  nni  v  rse  than  identifies 
God  with  it.  The  human  mind  has  two  chief 
ways  of  knowledsre,  the  intoitive  throufirh  the 
reason,  ami  the  imaginative.  The  iui.igin.ition, 
which  deals  with  the  ol^ects  of  expurienco, 
represents  the  worM  as  a  multiplicity  of  indi- 
Tiduals.  It  obtains  a  ]>artial  and  inadequate 
liew  of  the  ima^ce^  which  appear  bef  re  it,  con- 
siders modes  as  things,  and  nmues  them  man, 
horae^  tree,  dec.  The  reason  sees  together  In 
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their  nni^  what  the  imagination  isoktee  and 

individualizes,  and  attains  to  ;i*l>  <)nate  or  ex- 
haustive knowledge,  to  univor&al  or  divine 
ideas,  which  are  pore  thoughts,  not  involving 

the  conception  of  extension,  and  not  con-i-'.ins 
in  imsfies  or  words.  The  mind  is  passive  and 
in  bondage  in  so  far  as  it  is  influenced  by  in« 

adeiiuate  idea-s,  and  is  a(;tive  and  free  in  so  far 
as  its  ideas  are  adeouate.  If  all  objects  of 
Icnowledffe  be  reiraraed  in  their  rebtions  to 

\}\>:  I'lie  i'.i.-Mlutr  ll.jiri'/.  tlic  knowledge  of  par- 
ticular outward  thioj^  nature,  life,  or  hiBtorj, 
becomes  in  feet  a  knowledge  of  God ;  and  the 
more  complete  such  knowledge,  the  more  the 
mind  is  raised  above  what  is  periiihable  in  the 
phenomena  to  the  idea  which  lies  beyond  them. 
It  dwells  exclusively  upon  the  eternal,  is  occu- 
pied with  everlasting  laws,  emancipates  itself 
from  the  conditions  of  duration,  and  secures  ite 
immoriulity,  by  becoming  "  of  such  a  nature 
that  the  portion  of  it  which  will  peH-h  with 
the  body,  in  comparison  with  that  of  it  which 
shall  endure,  shall  be  insignificant.''  The  law 
of  passion  ia  that  all  thiTi  .'-  desire  life,  seek  for 
energy,  for  fuller  and  ;uiiplcr  being.  Every 
aingle  being  pursues  that  which  will  give  it  in- 
creased vitahty.  Man  gathers  life  and  belf- 
mastery  only  from  the  a^>solute  Iking;  the 
love  of  God  is  the  cxtin  :i  !i  <>\  nil  other  de- 
sires; and  virtue  is  the  knowleilge  and  power 
of  (iod  in  the  human  soul,  the  exli:in-tivc  end 
of  human  asfiiration.  Theetiru  al  priin  ipleg  ill 
which  the  piiilosophy  of  Sjiino/a  ri  stjlts  were 
proj»osod  by  him  as  identical  with  tlioso  of  the 
Chrlsii;in  religion.  IvMh  .  Fiseht-r  ilnis  criti- 
r  ].  '  -  the  sys-tem.  By  sao-t.uK  c  is  luejint  the 
Tval  and  absolute  power  of  ni.turc,  by  which 
all  things  are  held  in  the  cliain  «'f  ca  .^ality. 
By  iiL  ;  <  f  sub-tance  is  nuant  the  kno\vle<lgO 
of  this  power,  the  fnndamentul  principle  in  our 
logical  system  of  things.  Between  t!ie>y  two, 
the  power  in  the  natural  .sy>tcm  and  liie  prin- 
ciple in  the  lopical  bystera,  there  is  no  couneo- 
tion.  To  grx'^p  a  principle,  some  intelligence 
is  needed  win  h  d  i  ^  not  cxi^t  in  the  universe; 
for  the  substance  thinkjj  only  of  its  essence,  but 
not  of  its  Dumifestations.  and  all  finite  things 
are  but  unreal  modes.  A  -  tlivr  '  is  nothing  but 
eubiitance  and  mode,  there  i^  notliing  in  which 
the  idea  of  substance  can  inhere.  Spinoza 
theret'ore  proposes  this  idea  as  the  basis  of 
phUosophy  and  religion  witlioul  e^tablLilung 
it,  and  even  in  connection  witli  a  scbemo-of  the 
world  which  renders  it  imp(i-  .  Either  the 
logical  or  the  natural  system  of  things  must  be 
rejected.  But  in  retaining  both,  t^pinoza  has 
violated  his  theory  of  the  unity  of  the  universe, 
and  lias  actually,  and  contrary  to  his  intention, 
maintained  a  duali>m  of  .-substance  and  mode, 
of  divine  power  and  finite  things.  The  exi- 
genci>,s  of  his  ]>hilosophy  require  that  modes, 
individuals,  should  be  regarded  a.s  can.ses  in- 
stead of  oi»erations,  as  indejiendent  but  essen- 
tially similar  8ub-t,.ni  To  reiognLzo  this 
necessity  and  to  atieni])t  to  harmonize  the 
finite  and  inflnitei  withoat  denying  the  reaM^ 
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of  either,  ww  the  task  of  Tycn)iiltx.>-The  1  ifo  of 

Spinoza  was  written  by  Oolerus,  pastor  of  the 
Lutheran  church  at  the  Hague  (1706),  Boa- 
lainvilliers  (BttmelB,  1781),  and  Seinet  (Puis, 

18  f 2).  Amnnrr  the  more  impnrtnnt  wnrk«t  on 
his  philosophy  are:  Jacobi,  Ufberdie  Lehre  dtt 
Bainota  (Berlin,  1786);  Herder,  Qott,  emiffe 
Getprarh'  ((njtliri,  1787);  Sigwart,  Der  Spi- 
noiUmus  hutoriick  und  phiUmphifeh  erldiUert 
(Tobingen,  1839);  and  Kiino  Fischer,  09- 
fichh  hte  der  nexiem  PhiloM>p?tu\  vol.  i.  (Mann- 
heiiD,  1854).  His  works  were  edited  in  the 
original  LetiB  by  Ftenliu  (fi  rolau,  Jena, 
'3)  nnd  Gfr.'^ror  (Stntt5:art.  1«31).  A  transla- 
tion into  German  was  published  by  Auerbach 
(1841),  and  into  fVenoh  by  Salmet  (1843).  O. 
IT.  l.cw-  s  i-t  statecl  to  bo  preparing  a  trnnsla- 
tioQ  of  them  into  Enalish,  with  amiotatioua. 

SPIRAL  VESSELS.  See  Am  Ybskls. 

8PIRK,  or  Srii:i:^  (Ger.  Speier,  orSpeyer;  anc. 
Cititas  Xeijutum^  or  ^ItfVMmagtu)^  a  town  of 
Bavaria,  capital  of  the  Palatinate,  sitnated  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhino,  at  its  junction  with 
the  Speierbaoh,  10  m.  N.  £.  fromXandau ;  pop. 
about  10,000.  It  is  rarronnded  by  walls  and 
entered  by  5  gates,  but  a  large  extent  of  tlio 
ground  enclosed  is  citlier  vacant  or  occupied 
with  gardens.  The  cathedral  is  a  very  exten- 
sive edifice,  in  the  Romanesque  stylo,  and  the 
E.  end  ia  part  of  the  original  building  founded 


by  the  emperor  OonradlL  in  1027.  Kaayeftb* 

German  emporor'?  are  interred  between  tie 
nave  and  chi>ir,  and  many  mooum^u  ha,T« 
been  erected  to  thdr  memory.  The  intenor 
i^i  (lecor:\te<l  with  frescoes  by  modem  Gemae. 
artists,  and  some  of  the  worka  are  (M'grtai  HMdii. 
At  the  N.  E.  of  the  cathedra!  there  It  a  tB*t- 
pcnm  of  antiquities,  wbioh  ron*L.iT  ;<  r 
mains  found  in  the  neighborhood.  Very  u:;  * 
i«  now  left  of  the  old  imperial  palace,  where  rs 
1520  the  dit  t  was  boM  at  tv  liidi  the  Ref...rrjr-i 
princes  made  the  protest  from  which  wae  dr- 
rired  the  name  m  Protertants. 


mannfartoru's  (if '^"L'/'l't  s  ;.ri<l  to'  a"  \  acJ  ^^r^ 
trade  is  carried  ou. — Spire  was  aucientiy  a  Ktn- 
man  military  station,  and  is  beBervd  to  hm*^ 
contained  a  Chrii»tian  community  in  th«r  Ittier 
part  of  the  2d  centoiy;  about  300  it 
the  eee  of  a  bishop.  It  was  one  of  th« 
deuces  of  tlio  t  inperors  of  Gemjany,  and  a  »«i 
of  the  diet  from  the  time  of  ChariemAtcne.  Im 
])opuIation  waa  then  about  8  timas  what  It  b 
at  present,  and  it  bad  an  extensive  trad*.  It 
began  to  decline  in  the  17th  oentniy,  and  Ijanm 
XIV.,  having  obtained  poflieMS«jii  of  it  in  liMt, 
laid  the  greater  part  of  it  in  m;!.-,  !•  u  ^-  i 
waste  a  second  time  by  the  Frencii  in  lt>4. 
who  held  it  till  1814;  after  the  jKjaoe  it  wa* 
inado  "ver  to  Havana. 
tiPIiUT  OF  SALT.  SeeHn>»QcinxxDcAciaL 
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BulJand  CO.   21i 

Ruttani,  VU  211 

BntbriUbIre  211 

Rutl«.Igo,.r..hn   211 

BuU.-il.'e,  F.dward   211 

Rutl.  -!ifc.  Ilajh  211 

RutuU  2ia 

Buxton,  0«orgv  Frederic  141 


RuTsbrock,  JobanaM  

Buytch.  Frcd«rlk.   m 

KuyiHlael,  Jacob   Ma 

Buys9«lede.   2|2 

Ru}rt«r,  Michael  Adrteenasooa  de.  948 

Rye   m 

Rye  OrasA,  I>amel. 

Hyersoo,  Adolphoa  Enrton,  D.D- 

LLD   m 

Ryland,  John,  D.D.,  LL.D.   215 

Rymer,  Thomas   Hi 

Byswick   gli 

Bytina,iee  Minit— . 


8 


a  9fi 

8a  Da  Bandelra,  Bernardo  de,  VI*- 

coont  9M 

8aad  bl-Decn,  Mohammed  Effeadl  Stf 

Saadl,  bhelk  Moelih  Eddin  m 

Baadla.  atf 

Baavedra,  An^el  de,  Rlraa, 
Saavodra  y  Taxardo,  Dlcgc^ 
Faxardo. 

BabaUm  %ii 

Sabbath  HI 

BabclUana,  tee  BabelUoi. 

BaUflUas  M7 

Bsliina  Poppaiu,  tee  Nenx 

Sabine,  a  river   947 

Bablne  {lariab.  La.  

Sabine  co..  Tex.  21i 

Sabine,  Edward  94S 

8abinc4   »4a 

Sable   948 

Rablc  laland  2Ji 

Sac  CO.   212 

Sacapa   94t 

Sscmtoo.  see  Sackatoo, 

Saci  bctll,  Franco  949 

BacchI,  Andrea  212 

Sacctiini,  Antonio  Uaria  Oaaparo..  212 

Barhi-vercll,  Uenrjr,  D.D  849 

Sacha,  liana  

Back  2iQ 

Bark.  FHedrich  Bamucl  Qottfyicd.  2^ 

Back,  Karl  Uetnricb  850 

Backatoo  980 

Backbnt  22Q 

Backott's  Harbor  2^ 

BackTllle,  Tbomaa,  (larl  of  Dorset.  2^ 
Backrille,  Charles,  Earl  of  Dorsot.  9fll 

Baco,  a  river  

Baco,  Me  251 

Bacramont   251 

Barnuiif  iit4>,  a  river  2^ 

Sacramento  co  8t>9 

Sacrami'tito,  CaL  SSA 

Bac.^  and  Foxes  2ft8 

Ba<-v.  Antoino  Isaac  Bylvestre  do..  222 

SaiUlo  2a» 

HA>lduceeA  1^1 

BailU  8*0  f»aa<lL 

8«.llcr,  6lr  Ralph  ^ 

Baft'  S» 

Bafotv  I.Amp,  ace  Lamp. 

Balllower   i&i 

8.tffro»  2Sfi 

Ba«  llar»K>r  

Ba?-.!.  aoo  Iceland,  Lanyiage  and 
Litcr.ttiire  ot 

Batrailahock  oa  

Bav'apcuum   2^ 

Ba;.'!'  2ai 

Bai:>-,  Antolne  Keno  Le,  see  Le  Bagt>. 

B.^.-liiilicn  231 

Baciriaw,  a  river  SiH 

B»^tii»w  o\   Vfi7 

Bfti:ii»aw  1U>-...  2oI 

hi»o>  SSJ. 

BaC'^WIn.  »o«<  7.00 wk In. 

B.-!.;*.  K^iK.  n  .lo  1*  233 

B.t -noriKt, &H<f«r  2i>S 

Biw.u'iiik^  civ  2id 

B<i:>iiituni  2i£i 

B«l'^ra   2^!2 

B«i  la  2fiQ 

Bv-tfsxn.  

Ball  900 


Bailer,  Johannlfiehaal  Sd 

SalUnK,  sm  NavliraUon. 

Bainfuin  9n 

Balut   iO. 

Balnt  Albans,  Harriet  Mellon,  Dadf 

of  m 

Saint  Andrew's  IM 

Saint  Anthony  M 

Salut  Aothonyls  Fire,  Be«  Erjrsipa- 
laa. 

Baint  Amand,  s««  Leroy  da  Saint 

A  maud. 

Balut  Aufrnstine  

Saint  Bartliolomew....,  

Balnt  lt«mard  pariah    

Saint  Bt'ruard,  Oreat  9<t 

Saint  Bernard,  Little  m 

Saint  CtiarlM  r>arlah.  La.  M 

Baint  CharK'd  c<x.  Ma  M 

Baint  Clirijtopher  Itt 

Baint  Clair  cu^,  Ala.  Mi 

Baiut  Clair  CO.,  Mich  9M 

Ba  ntt  iMr  COL,  UL  IM 

Baint  Clair  0&,  Ma.....  96A 

Ba  nt  Clair.  Altbor  9M 

B.ii.il  Cloud  Mi 

Bai:it  Cruix,  tw«  riren  MA 

ti-v  nt  Croix  CO.  Mi 

B.ii:it  i'yr,  Laurvnt  Gouvloo,  aae 

Gaovion  Balnt  CjT. 

Balnt  iKiil*  M5 

Baint  lViuiiuft\  •«<>  IlavtL 

Saint  Klme.  Ida  (.Eiaeiiaa  Vaai^l 

de  Yunt;b>  9M 

Balnt  ^tiotiiM  960 

BaiMt  I'lKtaUn*  9ift 

Saint  £tr\>rov>ivl,  Charles  MarpM- 

t<>l  de  Saint  I^eaU  MB 

Saint  Francis  cv  M5 

BaiDt  Fnn;\>ia  CA......  Mi 

Balnt  Gall  Mi 

Baint  G«nevl«T«ea   Mi 

Baint  ttrmtain  |M 

Baltit  (rortiiaia.  Count  ot  9M 

Balut  H.'U  ua  parish  ifi. 

Biiiiit  lU  Una,  laUnd  Mt 

Batnt  ii>'!it'r  Mt 

B.^t!it  lli'.kir«.  .\nir>i»te  de  iff 

Baint  lliLiiro,  G,N  !Trvy,  stv  G«%i^ 

fW>y  !>a:rit  II  '  ;  to. 

Baint  II I'lirv.  I  \s  *««  Bart^le- 

IIIV  tvilllt  lll.-\lt\>. 

B.tint  llu.tir«-.  Marco  d«  MS 

Banit  IlyaciQthe  9<B 

Baiiit  Jaiuire  |>ari»h   IM 

B.tlnt  John,arttcr,  iM 

Baint  John.  N.  B.   tiS 

Saint  Joim,  Uearr,  Boliag- 
bruke. 

Saint  John.  James  Ao^nstaa  SM 

Baiut  Jo'in.  ILayU  2M 

Baint  Ji  l;ii.  PeK-y  IS 

Baint  John.  IIora>'V  9M 

Baint  Ji'hn  Bapttste  {>artah  IM 

Baint  John  of  Jeru»A]vni.  Kitiirhts 

llo«(>ltallor9  of  the  (»rd«r  of.  ....  iM 

Saint  John's c^v  fll 

Baint  John*.  N.  F  tM 

Baint  John's  River,  see  FUiridlL 

Balnt  John»bur7  971 

Baint  JotM'ph  cot,  Mich.  "..  9TI 

Balnt  .To-cpb  ca,  lad.  971 

Balnt  JoM  ph.  Ma  XQ 

Baint  Jo^t-ph'a.  a  river  211 

Baint  Ju.^t,  Antuine  Lmis  Lvoa  de  211 
Baint  LamWrt,  Cbarlea  Franfola, 

Marnui*  le  tn 

Saint  Lantlry  |iarlsh  

Balnt  L«wrencct,  a  river  mIM 

Baint  La«-renc«  ca  971 

Baint  Leonanla,  Edwari  Bnrtea* 

«baw  Siitrden,  Baroo  23 

Saint  Ix>ui4  co.,  Mo  tM 

Baint  I>kjU  co.,  Minn.   97i 

Balnt  Louis,  Mo  979 

Balnt  Luria  fit 

Baint  Lurie  ca  97i 

Balnt  .Malo  tTi 

Balnt  Maro  Oirardin,  see  Oirardln. 

Balnt  Martin,  l^Und   Hi 

Baint  Martin,  Jtan  Antnlne  2Ii 

Baint  Martin,  Louis  Claode  de  t77 
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Btint  Mnrtln's  pariih  SIT 

Saint  Mary'B  co  HI 

Bmiat  Mary's  parish   211 

g«lnt  Mary's  strait   211 

s*iDt  MichMi  tn 

BaintUmer   211 

Baint  Paul   211 

Baint  Paul  do  Loanda   278 

Baint  Petersburg,  poTcmment. ....  278 

Baint  Petersburg,  Jiusala.  278 

Baint  Pierre   ^ 

Baint  Pierre  and  Mlquolon  S^Q 

Baint  Pierre,  Charles  Irtnce  Castel  230. 
Baint  IMcrre,  Jocqaea  Ilonrl  Bemar- 

dindo  2S1 

Baint  Qncntin  2^ 

Baint  Salvador,  aee  BahU. 

Baint  Sebastian   iSl 

Baint  Blmon,  Claade  HcQrl,  Gomta 

do  38L 

Baint  Simon,  Louis  do  Boarroy, 

Duko  23a 

Baint  Tammanr  parish  2:£i 

Baint  Thomas  (two  blanda)  2ba 

Baint  Thomas,  Christians  o(  see 

Christians  of  St  Thomas. 

Baiut  Vincent  ffia 

Baint  Vincent,  Earl  of;  toe  Jenria, 

Sir  John. 

Baint  Vltu8*s  Danoa  

Baintc  Bcuve,  Charlea  Angustin. . .  2^ 

Baintino   2M 

Bala,  George  Au^tos  28i 

Baladin  2^ 

Salamanca  2:^3. 

Balamander   i-^ 

BalamU   231 

Bal  Ammoniac,  aee  Ammonia. 

Balayrr  Islands  

Baldanha  (Mircira  c  Daun,  Joao 

Carlo*,  Duke  of   2ST 

Bale   m. 

Bale   22Q 

Bale,  George   22a 

Balcm  CO.   22ll 

Balcm,  Mass  22il 

Balem,  lUndoatan.  221 

Balep   2fil 

Balcmo   282 

Bales,  Francis  dc,  sou  Francis  do 

Sales. 

Balians   22i 

Balic  Law,  ace  Baliana. 

Ballne,  a  river  292 

Baline  CO.,  Ark.   222 

Ballne  co.,  UL  2&2 

Ballne  CO.,  Mo   2S1 

Baline  co,  Nebraska   22i 

Salisbury  222 

Salisbury,  Fjirl  of,  seo  Cecil. 
Saliva,  see  Digestion,  and  Parotid 
Gland. 

Ballo,  Jean  Baptlsto  de  la  222 

Ballet,  Friedrich  v«»n  224 

Sallust   2ifl 

Balma8lu^  Claudius  222 

Balmoa  m 

Salmon  Trout,  boo  Trout, 
Salomon  Islands,  see  Solomon  111* 
an  da. 

Balonica   22ft 

Bal  plans,  see  Mullusca. 

Balsetto   2afi 

Balsify,  see  Oyster  Plant 

Bait  2W 

Halt  I^kc,  MO  Great  Salt  Lake. 

Bait  Lake  co.   809 

Salt  Lake  City   SIH 

Balta  aiH 

Baitiiio  aia 

Saltpetre,  see  Potash. 

Salts  aoa 

Ballzburg   800 

BaluUUon   BOfl 

Baluzxo  810 

Kalvage   810 

Salvandy,  Narclsse  Achllle  do  312. 

Salvator  Rosa,  see  Rosa. 
Salverte.  Anne  Joseph  Eusobe  Ba- 

connlire  de   212 

Balvi,  Glambattlsta,  see  Baosofer- 

rato. 


rxQU 

Balxbnrg,  see  Saltzbnrg. 

Salrmann,  Christian  Gotthilf   812 

Samana  812 

Bamar,      Philippine  Islands. 

Samara  811 

Bamarang  >1S 

Bamarcand  Sit 

Samaria  1  812 

Samaritans  filfi 

Saiiinium   814 

Bamos  814 

Bamothraoo  fill 

Bamovedes   816 

Bamptilrc  &1& 

Sampson  co.  815 

Samson  815 

Samson,  George  'VHiitfleld,  D.D. ...  812 

Samuel  Sli 

Bamuel,  Books  of   81A 

San  Antonio  81ft 

Ban  Augxistlno  co.   SlA 

San  liernardlno  ca  &1A 

Ban  Bias  814 

San  Diego  co.  81fl 

San  Francisco  81fi 

San  JacinU)  818 

San  Joaquin,  a  river   81A 

San  Joa<iuin  co  818 

San  Jo«c-,  Cal  814 

Ban  Jo*<:<,  Costa  Rica  812 

San  Juan  do  Nicaragua  818 

San  Juan  do  Pnrto  Rico  S88 

San  Juan  del  Sur   82Q 

San  Juan  river,  seo  Nicaragua, 

San  Lucar  do  Barrameda  8Sil 

Ban  Luis  Obispo  co.  82ft 

San  Luis  Potoai  82a 

San  Marino  82Q 

San  Mateo  co  82Q 

San  Miguel  SS& 

San  Miguel,  Evarlsto  ^ 

Ban  Patricio  CO  821 

San  Pete  co  821 

San  Saba  co  821 

San  Salvador  821 

San  Salvador,  city   8^ 

San  Salvador,  island  828 

Ban  Vicente  828 

Sana  828 

Sanchez,  Francisco  (two)  824 

Sanchez,  Tomas  SSti 

Sanchez  de  Arevalo,  Rodrigo  824 

Banchoniathon  824 

Sancroft,  William  824 

BanctoriUB   822 

Sanctuary,  sec  Asylum. 

Sand  82& 

Bond,  George,  see  Dndevant 

Sand,  Kari  Ludwig  825 

Band  Crab,  see  Crab. 
Sand  Kel,  see  EcL 
Sand  Grouse,  see  GrooMw 
Sand  Launcc,  seo  Kul. 
Sand  Martin,  seo  Swallow. 

Sand  Wasp  ,'  828 

Sandal  \Vood  

Sandarach  

Bandeau,  Jules  

Sandemanians  

Handerling  821 

Sanderson^ohn  821 

Sandoval,  Fray  Prudencio  de  321 

Sandpiper  821 

Sandrart  Joachim  von  828 

Sands,  Robert  Charles  828 

Sandstone  222 

Sandusky  co   880 

Sandusky,  0  881 

Sandwich  Isknds  831 

Sandys,  George  888 

Sanford,  Nathan   838 

Sanford,  Thaddeas  

Sangamon  co  

S:inguinariiL  

Sanhedrim  

Sanilac  co  

Sannazaro,  Glacopo  884 

Sanscrit  8S4 

Sanson,  Nicolas  ^St 

Santa  Anna  co  ^5 

Santa  Anna,  Antonio  Lopes  de  389 

BonU  Barbara  CO.  8il 


Santa  Oattiaa  ^........I 

Santa  Ctmrs  oo.  | 

Santa  Cmz  oo  

BanUCruz,  ialmad  

SanU  Crux,  city  — .^.IB 

Banta  Fi  on  • 

BanU  F^,  N.  M.   « 

Bsnta  Maarm  ^...11 

Santa  Rom  oo  ..^..S 

Santandcr,  proTinee  II 

Bantander,  citjr  „ll 

Bantander,  Franciaoo  dsPlria.».B 

BanU«e  W 

Banterre,  Antolne  JoMfk....^  II 

Santiago  B 

Santiago  de  Chill  

Santiago  da  Compostds.  ^ —  ■ 

Santiago  de  Cob*  ^ — ■ 

Santillana,  laigo  Liopcs  4s  Wm/^ 

za.  Marquis  of  ■ 

fijkt  Paolo   • 

Sao  Pedro  do  Rio  OiBBd«,sss  Bi 

Grande  do  SnL 

SaAne  

Saj^ne-et-Loire  .^tl 

S»P   1 

Bap  Green  ^-m 

Bapi^ou,  see  Monkey. 

Bai>an  Wood   V 

Baphlr,  Moritx  QottU^  ^  ■ 

Sapphire  M 

Sappho. .......... ....  ..••MMB-B 

Saracens   M 

Baragosaa   ■ 

Saratoga  oo.  K 

Saratoga,  Battle  of  M 

Saratoga  Bprtngai. . . ....... 

Saratov  ....M 

Sarawak.  B 

Sarcophagiis  

Sard  and  BardoDjx  —  1^ 

Sardanapalttfl  V 

Sardine  

Sardinia  ■ 

Sardinian  States  m~* 

Bardis  

Baree  

Sargent,  Luclos  MsaiiiM  — •  * 

Sargent,  Johu  Osborne  ~  J 

Ssrj-cut  Epes  • 

Sarmatia  —S  i 

BorpL,  Paiilo  

Sarpy  co  

Sarracenia  

Barsaporilta  

Bortho  "J- 

Sarto.  Andrea  del,  see  Aa^ns 

Sarta  ^ 
Fartorins,  Ernst  WilbelinCtalg»» 
BarU>rius,  Georg  Friedrfc*  C» 

toph  5 

Sarum.  Old  

8a»katchewan  rlrcr,  se*  HadBll 

Bav  Territory.  — 

Ba^nett  WiUlam  J.,  DJX  -  g 

Sassafras  -S 

SaManida*  -S 

Bassofcrrato  

Satan,  tee  DcriL 

Satellite,  see  Astronomy.  « 

Satiu  -2 

Batin  Bower  Bird  S 

Satin  Spar  5 

Satin  Wood  
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Sal  rap  

S.'ittara  

Satnnlajr  

Saturn  ••."I'.m' " 

Saturn,  the  Planet,  see  Aif**"^ — 

Saturnalia  m 

Btttyr  

Sauk  CO  —  IB 

Baul  

Baulcy,  Lonls  F^Uden  Jen^^^^ 

gnart  de  •^  '"'J 

Bault  Btc.  Mari^  see  Bstat  ll«Ti 

Strait 

Baumaise,  see  Salmsslnt  jf 

Baumarct,  James  de  

Baumur  ""H 

Bauiidcni,  Prince  m 

Baundcrson,  KIcboIas  «••«••. 
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Bfttirtn,  JacqoM   868 

BauMare,  Hur»c«  B^nMlct  d*  M4 

Bftimura,  Nlcolu  Theodore  d«  8M 

BMimre,  AnMrtine  Adrlezme  Neck- 

er  <!•  884 

B«arear,  Joseph   884 

B«r««e,  RicbArd  884 

P«TU]niih   88S 

BAvannkb  Rirer,  ma  0«orgl«. 
8*vu7,  Anne  Jo«n  MatIo  Seii6, 

Dau  of  RotIko  8M 

BATtfj,  NioolM   868 

8«Te   8M 

BftTiniy,  FrlHrlch  KAii  tod  887 

SArUa,  Oeorgo,  MArqula  of  HaU- 

Ikz  88T 

8*tU«,  Sir  Unrj   887 

8*rlii«s  BkDk  887 

Satoiia  889 

SsToaarok,  QlroUmo  870 

BftTo/  870 

Saw   878 

8«w  Ftoh  87T 

Saw  Fly   878 

Sawyer,  Tbonus  Jofferson,  D.D...  879 

Bawyer,  Caroline  M.  (FUber)  870 

Bare,  John  Godfrey   879 

Baxe,  ManrioF,  C'oant  879 

8ax*<Alt«nburg,  mm  Altcnbart;. 
Baxe-Coburg,  and  8axe>Cobur^ 

Ootba.  MO  Coburff. 
Baso-Melnlocca-IIirdbargfaaaaen..  8S0 

8axe-Wetmar-El— nacb  880 

8*xlfra(«   880 

flaxo  Qrammatlcna  881 

Baxon  L*nfnag«  and  Litnatare. 

•e«  Anglo-Saxoa  Tangnage  and 

Literature. 

Bazoos  8S1 

Baxony,  kingdom  881 

Baxony.  province  8M 

Bay.  Jean  IJsptlsto  884 

BaV.  Iloraco  EiaU«   88B 

Bav,  Tbomas  885 

Bcabbard  FUb   SSS 

BearoU.  Calaa  Macitu  88B 

BwToIa,  Uolntoa  Muciiu  (two).. .  888 

BewlloU   886 

Scald,  *M  Bama  aad  Soalda. 

Bealda   8<5« 

Scale   887 

Scale  loMpt,       Moa]y  Bog. 
Scales,  •«o  Cotuparatlro  Anatomr. 

Scales  887 

Scaliger,  Julias  Ccaar  888 

Soaliier,  Josepb  Jostos  888 

Scallop  888 

Bcaly  Ant  Eatsr.  see  PangoUn. 

Scamander   888 

Scammnny  889 

f^MiJerU-K  880 

Scandinavia   800 

Scapalary  890 

Scarabasos  800 

Scaramoacb   891 

Soarborou^b  801 

Scarlatina,  tee  Scarlet  Ferer. 

Scarlatti,  AlMsandro  801 

Scarlatti.  Uumenlco  891 

Scarlet  Kovcr  881 

Searlott,  »it  James  Torko   89i 

Scarpa,  Antonio  899 

Scarroo,  Paul  893 

Seaums,  Marcos  iBmlUoa  (two). ..  898 

Scrptre   808 

Schadow,  Johann  OottfHed  898 

B<-hadow-Ood«abaas,FriMirtehWU- 

bclm  ron  808 

Sebaikrik,  Pare)  Joxef  884 

Sebaff,  Pblltp,  Ph.D.,  DJ>   894 

Sebafrhaoscn  894 

8<-hall<-r,  Julius  804 

Bcbamrl,  se«  Hbamyl. 

Bcbamnorst,  Gobhard  Darld  von. .  894 

Bcbauinburi^-Llppe  805 

Sohwie,  Karl  Wilbclm  895 

Schef?r,  Leopold  895 

Bch.  ffer,  Ary   895 

Scheldt   895 

Scbulllnr.  FHedricb  WUbelm  Jo- 
sepb TOO  898 


FAOa 

Bchemnits  4flQ 

Schenectady  cc  HSl 

Schenectady,  N.  Y   4QQ 

Hchorcr.  Bartb61eiay  Lools  Joseph  iQl 

Schiedam  401 

Schlll.  Ferdinand  TOD  4Q1 

Scblller,  Johann  Chrtstoph  Fried- 
rich  Ton   401 

Bchlagintwelt,  Adolf  

SchlafftntwiilL,  Hermann   Mi 

SchlaiflntwHt,  Kobert   iiiL 

Schlatter,  Michael   Mi 

Schl««el,  A  u  trust  WUhelm  Ton  405 

Bcblegcl,  Friedricb  Karl  WUbelm 

Ton   195 

Bchleidan,  Matthias  Jakob  iHQ 

Schlclcrmachcr,  FrUdrleh  Daniel 

Ernst,  D.D  406 

Bchlcltz,  see  Be  ass. 

SchlMwl^  4S& 

Bchloy  ca  HQ 

Bchllck,  Franx,  Const  4ia 

Schl.Miwr,  Friedrich  Cbrlstopb.. ..  41fl 

Bchlozer,  AnKUst  Ludwig  von  410 

Schlozer,  Doruthea  too  HI 

Schldier,  ChHstian  tod  ill 

Schmalkolden.  soo  Snialcald. 

Schmellor,  Juhann  Andreaii  411 

Schneider,  Johann  Gottlob  ill 

Bcbnetz,  Jean  Victor  411 

Schnorr  von  Carolsfeld,  Julias ....  ill 

ScboBlcber,  Victor   411 

ScbOffcr,  Peter  iU 

Schoharie  ea  ilS 

Scholastldsm,  see  Nominalism,  and 

PblliMopby. 
Scbombcrg,  Frlodrleh  Hennann, 

Count  ill 

Scbomberg.  ITenrl,  Comte  de  il2 

SchombcrK,  Cbarlrs  il2 

Schomburgk,  Hlr  Robert  Herman,  ilfi 

Sobomburiik,  Otto  ilS 

Sehomburgk,  MoriU  Richard.  iia 

8ch(5nl>cin,  Christian  Friedrich. . . .  ilS 

Schonbrunn  ilS 

School  Brother*  and  School  Siatera  ill 

Schoolcraft  CO   ili 

Schoolcraft,  Henry  Rowe,  LL.D...  ili 

Bcbooloy's  Mountain  ili 

Schools,  see  Collei^  Common 
Schools,  Education,  Industrial 
Bcbools,  Millury  Schools,  Nor- 
mal Schools  and  UnlToralty. 

Schools,  Reformatory  il5 

Schooner   418 

Schopenhauer,  Arthur   41 H 

Schopenhaner,  Johanna  US 

Schopenhauer,  Adelc  ild 

Schouw,  Joachim  Frederlk  ilS 

SchreTelioB,  Cornelius  419 

Schrockb,  Johann  Matthias  il2 

Schroder,  Friedrich  Ludwig  iU 

Schr.'ider,  Bopble  Burger  iU 

SchrOdtor,  Adolf  ili 

Scbubart,  Christian  FriedHch  Dan- 
iel   ili 

Schubert,  Frans  il9 

Schnbcrt,  OoUhilf  Helnrlch  Ton.,  iffi 

Schultena,  Albert  iSSi 

Scbultena,  John  Jacob  ilQ 

ScbulU-Schultxensteln,  Karl  Heio- 

rich  iSS 

Schulxe,  Ernst  Conrad  Friedrich...  i2Q 
Schumacher,  Helnrlch  Chrl»tlan..  420 
Scbumacher,  Christian  Andreas...  42il 

Hchumann,  Bobort   4it 

Schumann,  Clara  Wlock  i21 

Schuyler  co.,  N.  T  iil 

Schuyler  CO,  IU.  i21 

Schnyler  col.  Mo   491 

Schuyler.  Philip  iJl 

Schaylklll,  a  rirer  iU 

Bchuvlk.Ul  CO.   m. 

Schwab,  GoaUT  491 

Scbwanthaler,  Ladwig  Michael... .  iil 

Schwartx.  Berthold  4M 

Bchwartzonberg,    Karl  Phllipp, 

Princo   in 

Schwartzenberc,  Felix  Ludwig  Jo> 

hann  Friedrich,  Prince  i21 

Srhwarx.  ChrlnUn  Friedrich   4fi 

Schwarxburg-Rudolstadt  iSS. 


Schwarabnrfc-Sooderabansen  iSS^ 

Schwarrwald,  see  Black  Forest. 

Seliweglor,  Albert   488 

8c!iweldnltx   428 

Schwenkfeld,  Caspar  Ton   4^8 

Schwerin,  Kurt  Cbriatoph,  Coont.  ^ 

SchwyU   HA 

Sciatica,  sea  Neuralgia. 

Bcigllo   iSi 

SclDy  IsUnds   4S1 

Sclo   424 

Scioto,  a  river  

Scioto  CO.  

Scipio,  flunily  of  

Scipto,  Publios  Cornelias  Alrtcantu 

Major  

Scipio,  Pnblias  Cornelias  iBmil- 

ianus  Africanos  Minor  tfj 

Bclplo,  Qnintns  Cscilias  Metellos 

Plus   4«I 

Scire  Facias  i2I 

Sdasora,  see  Cutlery. 

Scopes  iaa 

Scoresby,  William  49fi 

Scoresby,  William,  D.D  ^ 

Scorpion  iSB 

Scot,  Reginald  iSQ 

Scoter,  see  Dock. 

ScoUandoo.  iSQ 

Scotland  iflQ 

Scott  CO.,  Va.   480 

Soott  eow.  Miss.  489 

Scott  CO.,  Ark.   440 

Scott  ca,  Tenn.   HO 

Soott  CO.,  Ky   Ma 

SooUoo.,  Ind.  iK) 

Soott  CO.,  Ill  itt 

Soott  CO.,  Mo.  HA 

Scott  CO.,  Iowa  ilfi 

Soott  CO.,  Minn.  440 

Soott,  Michael  HQ 

Scott,  Thomas,  D.D  iiQ 

Soott,  Sir  Walter  iil 

Bcott,  WInfield  iii 

Bcotns,  Duns,  sec  Duiui  SeotoB. 
Hcotns,  John,  see  Erigena. 

Bcougal,  Henry  itt 

Scranton  HA 

Screamer   USt 

Screw  i48 

Screw  Clock   Ifil 

Screw  .Tack  ittt 

Screw  Press  4Qi 

Screw  Propeller,  see  Steam  Naviga- 
tion. 

Scribe,  Aognstin  Eugene   ¥>S 

Scribe*   iM 

Scripturea,  Holy,  see  Biblci 

ScrlTcn  CO.   ioa 

BcrotUa   458 

Scmplo  4S& 

Scudder,  John,  M.D  ifift 

Scad6ry,  Qeor^  de  4A5 

Scad<!'ry,  Madeleine  de  

Scul[>ln,  see  Bullbead. 

Bcnlpture  iS 

Scappaug  iffi 

S^'urvy,  see  Antiscorbutica. 

Scurvy  Grass  ifli 

Scutari.  AsiaUc  Turkey  ifii 

Scutari,  European  Turkey  iSI 

Scutari,  a  lake   464 

Brvlla,  see  Sciirllo. 

ScVtbe  and  Sickle  444 

Scythia  itt 

Sw,  see  Ocean. 

Sea  Anemone,  see  Actinia 

Sea  Bear,  see  SeaL 

Sea  Cat  4fifi 

Sea  Cow,  see  Manatee. 

Sea  Cucumber   4C7 

Sea  Devil,  see  Goose  Fish. 
Sea  Egg,  s<«  E^inua 
8l»a  Elephant,  see  SeaL 
Sea  Fox,  see  Shark. 
Sea  Hoff.  aee  Porpoisew 

Sea  lior^e,  an  osseous  flab  

Sea  Horse,  see  Walrus. 
Sea  I^vipard,  see  Seal. 
Sea  Lion,  see  S«<al. 
Sea  Nettle,  see  Acalcph*,  and  Jally 
Fish. 
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8eA  Pie,  aeo  Ojtter  Otteber. 

6ea  I'orcapino   ifi) 

Bea  Karen  

Bea  Robin,  GnrnanL 

Bea  Bcrp«nt   4Za 

Be*  Hnipe,  boo  IMpo  Fish. 
Bea  Swallow,  mo  Tern. 
Bea  Unicorn,  ece  NarwhaL 
B«a  Urchin,  see  Kchinus. 
Bea  WoU,  noo  Wolf  Fish. 

Bcabury.  8«inuol,  D.U.  a  wo)   4T1 

BciU,  an  oqoatic  mamma]   HI 

Bcol,  a  stamp   4Iil 

Seal  Engraving,  see  Oem. 
Bool  FiBiipry,  e«o  SeoL 

Bealtn;;  Wax   iTL 

Bcalsncid,  Charles   lH 

Seaman   i23. 

Bearch,  Right  of   ^ 

BMrcy  CO.  

Bears,  BenuM,  D.D   iSH 

Bcasons   iSl 

Beaton,  William  Winston   ^ 

Bcbaatc,  see  Samaria. 

Bcbastian  oo   ISl 

Bebastlan,  Dom   ihl 

Bebastlan.  Kalnt   ii2 

Bebastlant,  Horace  Fiaapoisi,  Count 

Bobastopol   ^ 

Secant   iSa 

Beckon<lurf,  Velt  Ludwig  von   4S8 

Beckcndorii   FricUrich  Uelorich, 

Count  

Booker,  Thomas   iisS 

Second   4S8 

Second  Adrentlsta   *S3 

Second  bight   4S4 

Secretary   Ail 

Secretary  Bird   iM 

Secrotion   4S5 

Sector   4i>6 

Bvcular  Games   4M 

Becundos,  Johannes,  see  Johannes 

8ecun<liia. 

Scdaine,  Michel  Jean   496 

ScMlan   iNfi 

Bi«1kc   4S6 

Solzwick,  Adam   4:^1 

Be.li'wick,  Thoo«lore   4-s7 

fioilawlck,  Theodore,  2d   4^3 

Pc.l;iwlck,  Kusan  Ridley   488 

Sciluwick,  Cntharino  Maria   483 

Setltfwick,  TlieiHlore,  3d   ^ 

Svller.  Sir  Charles  

Seduction   4i»a 

Pet  J   ifll 

Soiland   4M 

Seotzcn,  Ulrieh  Jasper   i&l 

B.  L'ovta  ,   m. 

S.'iruin,  Kdouard   4S&. 

Si  i'iir,  rhiliprw?  Henri,  Marquis  de  4|i 
Bi''i:iir,  L<mi*  IMiilijipe.  Comte  <io.. 

Biv'iir,  rhilli.iM<  I'.niil,  Comto  do...  422. 

Pci.ll,  Johsiin  Gabriel   ilia 

Soi.lHtz  Water  

Seiillitz   Powders,  see  Boebello 
Salt. 

Seine,  a  river   4!t3 

St  itio,  a  department  

SciMo-ct-Marno   422 

Soine-ct-<  >i*o   i3S 

P<irii'-Inr<ri(jnn>   iSH. 

Srisln,  SCO  Livery  of  Seisin, 

SeiIknu^  Lucius  I'Clius   4Q4 

Sel.i.-bians   i2i 

ScMen,  John   424 

Seli'iiite,  SCO  Ovpsum. 

Selenium  '.   425 

Selewcia   4Jii 

Seleiicus  L  Nicator  

Self-I>efenee.   4fifi 

Selj.mks   42ii 

Selkirk.  Aleiandor   42fl 

Pelkirk;,hiro   4>7 

Selma   421 

Selttor  W^ater   431 

Spinele   421 

Seniinolen   4PT 

Seiulminis   423 

Semitic  Race  and  Lan^agcs   ^ 

Semler,  Johann  Salomo   fiQl 

Bemlin   fifil 
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Betnmcring  CQl 

Semple.  Robert  Baylor  fiQ2. 

Bt-nnc,  Jean  liapti^ste  b£ci. 

Senate  fiSl2. 

Seneca  co.,  N.  T  fitiii 

Beneca  co.,  Ohio  BS& 

Seneca,  Marcus  Annii<ns  fii^ 

S(  tuca,  Lucius  AnnKUB  fiQ4 

Seneca  Indians  tSA. 

Seneca  Lake  fifU. 

Senoca  Oil,  see  retroleum. 

Senefeluer,  Aloys  Ciffi 

ScneKnl,  a  river  Wt 

Senegal,  a  colony  &Q{^ 

Seiio^nibla  6t>5 

Seneschal  BQSk 

Senior,  Msfisaa  William   CiQfi 

Senna   6SA 

Sennaar  fiOI 

Seniiheim,  seo  Cernay. 

Scn.-ltive  Plant  fiOI 

Sepia,  seo  CutUe  Fish. 

Sepoy   as. 

Bei>i>.  Johannes  Nepomuk  fiOS 

Seps  fiOB 

Septaria  fiflS 

Sci>teii)lK'r  fiflfi. 

Septua^'int,  pco  Bible. 

Sepulvedo,  Juan  Gincz  de  fiflS. 

Hei|aatchio  CO  6QS. 

Sequin  DOt. 

Seri«:lio.  f<!0  CoiisUintinoplo. 
Senijevo,  fcfo  Bosna  Serai 

Senmiporo   QQfi 

Seraph   fifift 

senipis  ssm 

Serbati,  500  Ro^minl  .St-rbatL 

Perena.lo  CQ2 

S.  rf  IiSA 

Sert'eiint  filfi 

Ser;:ennt,  JoliD  fil& 

Scr.'ipe  

Serinaj^'iir   

Senii:.*npnt.'kiii   014. 

Serous  Meiiilir.ine.  see  Membrane. 
Serpent,  a  nniNieal  in.'^truineut....  fil4. 

SiT|H'nt.  ft  reptil)'  614 

SeriK  Ut  Enter,  ^ec  Secretary  BinL 
Si-r|"  nliii«'.  fee  Marble. 

Sertorius,  tiuiatus  filA 

Serval  filfl 

S.  rvaut   614 

Servetus,  Michael  MT 

Sorviu   m. 

SiTviuu  Ijui;:u:ici«  and  IJtoraturo.  61ft 

S^■rvie.^  Trtc  624 

Servites   6il 

ServiusTulliutf   621 

Scso.^lriH  Ml 

Se>terce  622 

Se.stiul.  Dumcnico   621 

Se«t...-i  62i 

b.  III.  or  Tvphinv,  seo  Demon. 

Set' III.  lllizii  Ann  &Si 

II,  r  621 

Sittlemeul  6^ 

bet-il.al   614 

S.  vi  iiteen  Years'  LociiS't,  wo  llar- 

v.'ft  riv. 

S.M  nth  Ihiv  Baptists  624 

Sev.rn.....'   614 

Scveru.-i.  Alexander,  bco  Alexander 

Srvi  riir.,  Lucius  Septimius   624 

ii  r  e<»..  Ark  6^ 

Sevier  co..  Tenn   . 

Sevi^tie.  .M:irie  dc  Rabulln-Chan- 

ti).  Marqui.^j  do   626. 

Se\ilto   62ft 

S.  vr.  s   621 

S  vr.  s  Deux  521 

Sew.ira.  Anna   621 

H.  «ar<I.  William  Henry  CSl 

he«ill.l  

.•iowr  m2 

Sewin;;  Machine  6^ 

Sextant   642 

Sextus  Kiiii'iricus  642 

Si-ychelle.s  fico  .Manrititta. 

Seytl  irth.  Uu-tav   644 

Seviiiour,  EdwanL  Duke  of  Somer- 

wt  fi4& 


Beymonr,  L«dT  Jane   M 

Beymour,  Sir  Ueorge  Hai^Itaa... .  ^<. 

Bforra,  family  of  

Sforza,  Giacomnxzo  Att«in4oto.w.. 
Sforza,  Franceacti  Alos.-rAiilro . . 

Sforza,  Galcajuu  Matia  

Sforza,  Ludovlco  .......<^..  Afc 

Sforza,  Masdimiliano  ..........  SQ 

Sforza,  Franc^ACO  MarlA   St! 

'SGravesande,  seo  Gravr— TiiSa 

Shackelford  CO.   MS 

Bhati  ie 

Bhaildock  ....^o-'  — M 

BlmdwelL,  Thonia.1   X 

Shaftesbury.  Lord,  eoe  Coop«r,  Jl» 

thony  Ashley.  • 
Shap.  si'O  Cormorant. 

Bha:;reen  M 

Shiihabad   Ml 

Shahjehanpoor  -   M 

Sh-ikcrs  IM 

Shakespcar,  John   ..  Sli 

SLake»i>earo,  William  i4» 

Shale  x: 

Shamanism   S 

Sliamyl  S 

Sh;in;:hal  jft 

Shannon  co.  Mi 

Shannon,  a  river   ft 

Shuiiuy   90 

Shark  X 

Sbarji,  Daniel.  D.D  

Sharp,  (iranvillo  MS 

Slmrp,  James  M( 

Sharp.  Juhn.  D.D  SU 

Bh.a.>>?a  co  ,".  W 

B]la.^tra.  see  Veda. 

SliHW,  Lcmnel  SfT 

Sliawanaw  co.  i£. 

Shawl  X 

Shawnee  co.  jfe 

Bliawneoi*  5fr 

Shays.  Donkl  Mi 

She'irw.Hir  M; 

Sho-ithbill  M 

Sli.  ba  90 

Sill  boriran  co  M 

SlK  boviian.  Wis.  M 

Shve,  Sir  Martin  Archer  M 

Sb<  •  libs   Ml 

Shevp  n 

Sheep*  Head  SI 

Slut  rnejs  Si 

ShctU.  hi  3S 

ShdiK  ld.  John.  Duke  of  Bacld^ 
Lam.  }>co  MuUrrave. 

Sluik.  .S3 

Sh«  ii.  KicLard  Lalor  83 

Shekel  SB 

Sl:ellii:rno  co  fi| 

Sln'!liv  CO.,  .Ma.  SH 

Sh.  Ib'v  CO.,  Tex.  SI 

Shell.'v  o...  Teiia.  a 

Sh.  Il.y  CO..  Ky  ISt 

Sh>  '.(ly  CO..  Ohio  fil 

Sill  ibV  CO.,  IVi'L  S 

Sli.  !l  y  CO..  i:i  fil 

Stj<  ':!'y  CO.,  Mi>  fil 

Shi  lby  CO.,  low  a  St 

Shi  ll>v,  l.'^.iac  ^ 

Shehh.n.  David  Newton,  DJ)  fil 

Sh.lvlrake  SL 

Shell  S3 

Sill  11  1-ae,  see  Lac 

Shelley.  IVrcy  Bywhe  SS. 

Sheiley.  Mary  W'oHsU.necraft  God- 
win @ 

Shells  SCe^'oMcholoRT. 

Slielion,  FreUcnc  W  illiam. .......  H 

Sh.  Ill  iSS 

Shen.indoah.  a  river  M 

Sh.  iianiUiab  co  i(»t 

Shcu^touo.  William  Sii 

.•rU  iianl.  Charlea  Uphaffl,  MD, 

lLd  5i 

Shepurd.  b.muiel,  M.D  £9 

S  he  pa rd.  Thomas  Ssl 

Sh.rhet  !A 

SIh  rburne  co  .  Minn  

Sheridan,  Thoniat  Ul 

Sheridan,  Tboiuan  

SUeridaii,  Frances  (aS 
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leHdmn,  Sichard  Briiulcj  

alxoiiir  

JSlbcrlock,  William  iSfi 

Stx«rlock,  Tbomaa  

?^U«miMi,  Boger   !<^6 

Slacrrjr  isl 

S-ti«rwoo<l,  Marr  Martlui  

Sti«tluid  liilanils  

Sb«w,  Joel,  M.U  6vi 

:^b«wBrea<l  ^ 

liiawasM  co   Ibi 

S1xJM>ol«th  ^^i 

^hl«ld   f'^S 

i^llI«ld^  North  mA  Bouth  ^ 

t^hiitoa,  see  8bocabs. 

Bbdkaipoor   Cd2 

SliUUng  ad2 

Shloer,  see  Dace. 

tshiaslo  

Bhip  m. 

Ship  Worm   C!i5 

Bhipplog   fills 

Bhtns   m 

Bhlre,  Be«  County. 

Bhire,  a  rlvrr   fif>a 

BUlrUj,  James   fiUS 

Bho«   filli 

Bhoddjr   r>lO 

Bbo«   m 

BbooUn«(  3tAR«,  500  .Mttcur. 

Shore,  Jane   flia 

fihorthand,  ro«  Stenou'rapliv. 
Bhot,  8«e  Uallet.  Lead,  uml  Kitlc. 
Bhoreller,  see  Duck. 
Shower  of  Ashos  »cv^  Ailu  *. 
Bhowor  of  Ston-js,  »ii>  ACrolit'*. 

fihrew   fiia 

Bhrew  Mole,  sec  Mole. 

Bhrewrsbury   fill 

Blirike,  tee  Butcher  BinL 

Bhrim{>   fili 

Bhropshiro   fili 

Bhrove  Tucnlay  CIS 

Bbobrick,  John  Turniilar  filii 

Shumla   HA 

Bbnttle   fiifi 

BUk   filfi 

BUm   41fi 

BUmang   fiiSi 

BUuDMe  Twins  v^o  Mon.-t.  r. 

Bibbern,  Frokrik  Christian   feiH 

Siberia   &il 

t>lblev  CO   fi^ 

Blbly,  Munofth   524 

Sibour,  Mario  Dotiiitiifjuo  AtU'Usto  024 

s^ibyl   (122. 

Jilcanl,  K'x'h  A>iibroM>  c'uciirrun..  jV^ 

PiciUfi,  The  Two  fiii 

RidlT   frW 

Sickln^D.  Frnriz  von   fiM 

Bickle.  lu-e  Scvili.'. 
Bickle-lJill,  910  CurU-w. 

tilcyon   821 

W.Mons,  S.iriih  636 

t^iilerval  Tmi'-,  m-o  l>:iy. 
Pldmoiuh,  I>i>r'i.  m'c  .\<l(lin::ton. 

fitlner,  .\l2''riii>n  ^  

t*ldncy.  Sir  I'tiiliji   631 

Sidney,  Mary,  (.  ounto.-w  of  iV-ni- 

broke   082 

Sidon.  MO  Sai'la. 

J^i.loniu*.  Caliw  r'ollitu  ApoIIinaris 

Mo<iostu.i   G3i 

SicbcnjjeMriTo  1>32 

t»lebol<l.  I'hilip  Franz  v..n  fiSft 

bioboWl,  Kurl  T!ii  o.l.>r  Krnst  vou..  iSJSL 
If  ii'ir*',  900  Fortitloatlo:i. 
t«ienlle.  .v;o  Syenite. 

Sitrnna.  an  onrth  /■   CS9 

hienna,  Italy   £)2 

Mcrraco   640 

Si.'rra  I^-ona   (tlQ 

.<i.Tra  Moilre   UH 

Su-rra  .M<ir.  n.i.  iseo  SfMiin. 
.o|<'rra  Nc-va<la,  seo  California,  and 
Spain. 

.■*lov»  filffi 

^ll•vekill;;,  Aiiialie   &il 

iili'V'-i*,  KDinianucI  .l<»Heph   (Vtl 

"ijlit,  »te  Kve,  Optics,  a  xl  Vi^i^ln. 
Sit;i»rnund,  L.  II.,  aDtl  HI.,  &e«  To* 
land. 
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Btenabi,  Naval  ftil 

SlRonio,  Carlo  filS 

Blaourney,  Lydia  Huntley  §42 

Siuon,  SCO  Jaxartos. 

sikbs  (aa 

bikklm  644 

^<llen^u^  fiM 

Hilc-'ia,  Auatrian   <U4 

Silesia,  Pniaslan   fiil 

fSilhet    m 

hilhouelto  

i-illea  fili 

Hilicatc!),  Soluble  Hi. 

Silicon  fill 

bilL'trln   M7 

Silius  lullcus   fiia 

SlijctiMiii,  Ptbr  Adaiu  filS 

Silk   Oik 

Silk,  Ve:;etablo,  see  I'nUi. 

Silkworm   ft^ 

Sillirnnti,  lU'tijumin,  LL.I)  

Sillirnan,  Ui-njainin,  jr.  fiM 

Silurian   fiSd 

Silvor   Ksfi. 

Silversi<lo   fiM 

Simbirsk   fififi 

Himeon   fifili. 

Slmeiin,  (  liarU-.n   666 

Simeon  Stylite4,5«o  Stylitcs. 

Simferopol   flfifi 

Simms,  Willi.im  tHlmore   666 

Simo<la   (SS5. 

Simon,  Jule.n  fifiS 

Simon.  I:icb.irtl  fi<VS 

Simon  Mamji   fi&i 

SImouo  di  .\Iarllno,  w-e  Momrni. 
Simoniani,  S:iint,  »co  Saint  Simoo. 

Sitnoni  lea   fifift 

Simony  fiiia 

Siiin'om   fiJifl 

Sini[>liciu:«  itfiil 

Simjilon,  .\l|>v 

Slnipwii  CO.,  .Mi.xs.  fifia 

Simi>son  CO..  Ky   GIU 

Simi>i«>n.  Sir  James   liljl 

Siinpison,  .lames  Younff   670 

Siuijison.  Thoiiuis   070 

Slmrock,  Kiirl  §11 

biiiis,  Jaiin  *  Marion   fill 

SiitiMin,  IJnbert  f'Tl 

Sinui   fili 

Sinui.u   Qli 

Siru-lair,  Sir  .lolin  r»r.'t 

Sineiair,  I'alliarino   CIS 

Simlo   fiia 

Sindia,  Family  of,  ieo  Gwallnr. 

Slno   fiia 

Sini;  Sim;   fili 

SincafMjrc   filfi 

Siiiupo. ........    675 

Slout   filfi 

Sioux  ea   676 

Sioux   filfi 

Slpiiauto   filfi 

Sljihon   filA 

>iru<  }i,  son  of.  M-e  Eerle.Maaticus. 
Slniu^'.  see  (  eriim. 

Siren   CII 

Siren*   £11 

Sirhind   677 

Siriu*.  SCO  l)o'<  Star. 

Simiium   filS 

Siroi'c*   67S 

Si>l»l:i.  M-  <  .M.erdcvine. 
St>kivvit.  .-•X'  Trout, 

Siskiyou  oo   fiI£L 

SiMiioTidi.  Jean  Charle.«  Ix-onanl  Si- 
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